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What  will  Power  do 

**        on  my  farm 


The    farm    tractor    is    doing    splendid    work 
in    the    rapid    cultivation    of    the    soil. 


Machinery  will 

•lease  the  labor 

situation 


Motors  can  be  made  to  do  most  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  man 
or  horse,  e.g.,  pumping  water,  cutting  wood,  straw  and  corn,  grinding 
grain,  pulping  roots,  milking,  separating,  churning,  washing,  turning 
grindstone  or  emery  wheel,  plowing,  cultivating,  seeding,  harrowing, 
harvesting,   marketing,   ex. 

Where  electricity  is  not  obtainable  the  gasoline  engine  can  be  used 
to  run  a  dynamo   to  provide  electricity  for  lighting  purposes. 

Where  there  is  a  good-sized  stream  on  the  farm  it  is  often  possible 
to  dam  it  and  obtain  fall  enough  to  generate  all  the  power  needed  for 
stationary  purposes,  including  running  dynamo  to  provide  electric  lights 
and  power. 

The  two  chief  advantages  of  introducing  motor  power  to  supplant 
man  power  are:  First,  the  work  can  be  done  much  more  Quickly,  which 
is  a  very  valuable  consideration  in  the  scarcity  of  farm  help,  and, 
secondly,  the  work  can  be  done  much  more  cheaply  than  by  man 
power.  These  same  considerations  also  apply  to  the  supplementing  of 
Che  horse  by  the  motor,  in  many  operations,  particularly  foi  stationary 
purposes  and  marketing.  This  is  also  becoming  true  of  field  work 
since  the  advent  of  the  light  tractor. 

If  the  farmer  has  power  for  grinding  his  own  grain  for  the  stock  it 
saves  numerous  trips  to  the  mill. 

With  gasoline  at  40  cents  per  gallon,  grain  can  be  ground  fine  at 
4  cents  per  100  pounds.  At  20  cents  per  gallon  the  cost  would  be  2 
cents  per  100  pounds,  which  represents  the  cost  if  the  engine  buma 
coal  oil  at  20  cents  per  gallon.  A  farmer  buying  a  gasoline  engine 
should  investigate   the  ones  that  will  bum  coal  oil  if  desired. 

The  farmei  should  make  a  study  of  the  gasoline  engine  so  as  to  be 
able  to  gel  the  most  out  of  it  An  improperly  adjusted  carburetor  may 
easily   burn    twice    the   fuel    really   necessary   to   do  a   given   amount   of 


More   horse   power  permits  the  use   of   two   im- 
plements at  one  time.     A  saving  in  man  power. 

work.  And  when  the  mixture  is  too  rich,  carbon  deposits  in  the 
cylinders  more  Quickly  than  with  a  correct  mixture,  thus  still  further 
reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  engine.  If  a  farmer  uses  1  horse  power 
1  hour  a  day  on  the  average,  this  can  be  provided  by  gasoline  engine 
at  5  cents  per  day,  or  $18.25  per  year  when  gasoline  is  worth  40  cents 
per  gallon,  or  at  $9.12  per  year  by  coal  oil  at  20  cents  per  gallon. 

With  electricity  at  4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  the  cost  of  grinding  100 
pounds  of  grain  would  be  1  88  cents,  and  1  horse  power  1  hour  a  day 
would  cost  3  cents  per   day,    or  $10.96  a  year. 

Some    fanners    estimate    that    their    power    requirements    amount    on 
the  average   to  3  h.p.   two  hours  per  day.     Here  is  what  an  average  of 
3  h.p.   two  hours  a  day  will  do  in  a  year: 
Grinding  grain— 20  days  of  10  hours  each  using  3  h.p.    or  10  days  using 

t  h.p. 
Pumping  water— V4  hour  every  day  using  1  h.p. 
Cutting  straw— 3  days  of  10  hours  each  using  3  h.p. 
Pulping  roots— %  h.p.  1  hour  per  day  for  6  months. 
Sawing  wood— 1  day  of  10  hours  using  3  h.p. 
Milking   machine— 2  hours  every  day  using  H4  h.p. 
Separating— 1-6  h.p.  1V4  hours  every  day. 
Churning— 1-6  h.p.  H4  hours  per  week. 

3  h.p.   used  one  hour  a  day  will  do  all  the  above   except  milking. 

With  electricity  at  4  cents  per  killowatt-hour  the  power  for  all  that 
work  would  cost  only  about  $65.  Any  overhead  charges  for  transmission 
line  must  be  added.  With  gasoline  at  40  cents  per  gallon  the  gasoline 
engine  would  do  the  same  work  at  about  $110  and  the  oil  engine  burn- 
ing coal  oil  at  about  $56,  assuming  the  latter  to  cost  half  as  much  as 
gasoline. 


T — 


For  full  information  regarding;  the  efficiency,  manage- 
ment, installation  or  troubles  of  any  practical  farm 
machinery,  you  are  invited  to  write  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner,  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Par- 
liament  Buildings,   Toronto. 

Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO 


Home-made  electricity.  A  gaso- 
line engine  runs  a  dynamo  which 
charges  the  storage  batteries  for 
electric  lighting  and  other  dut- 
ies   about    the   home   and    farm. 


SIR    WM.    H. 

HEARST, 

Minister    of 

Agriculture 


DR.    G.    C. 

CREELMAN, 

Commissioner    of 

Agriculture 


ONTARIO 


Gasoline  engine  pumping  water 
to  pressure  tank.  Engine  is 
usually  at  well  head.  Tank  may 
be  in  house  or  bam.  Many 
uses  for  this  attractive  form  of 
farm    power. 
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Final  Appeal  Judge  Gives  Ruling 
on  Exemption  of  Farmers 

Mr.  Justice  Duff  (the  Final  Court  of  Appeal)  Declares  it  is  Essential 
that    there   shall    be    No    Dominution    in    Agricultural     Production. 

(Published  by  authority  of  Director  of  Public  Information,  Ottawa) 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Duff  gave  judgment  on  December  6th,  in  the  first  test 
case  brought  before  him,  as  Central  Appeal  Judge  (the  final  court  of  appeal), 
for  the  exemption  of  a  farmer.  The  appeal  was  made  by  W.  H.  Rowntree 
in  respect  of  his  son,  W.  J.  Rowntree,  from  the  decision  of  Local  Tribunal, 
Ontario,  No.  421,  which  refused  a  claim  for  exemption.  The  son  was  stated 
to  be  an  experienced  farm  hand,  who  had  been  working  on  the  farm  contin- 
uously for  the  past  seven  years,  and  ever  since  leaving  school.  He  lives  and 
works  with  his  father,  who  owns  a  farm  of  150  acres  near  Weston,  Ontario. 
With  the  exception  of  a  younger  brother,  he  is  the  only  male  help  of  the 
father  on  the  farm.     The  father  is  a  man  of  advanced  years. 

In  granting  the  man  exemption  "until  he  ceases  to  be  employed  in 
agricultural  labor,"  Mr.  Justice  Duff  said: 

"The  Military  Service  Act  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  the 
exemption  of  persons  engaged  in  the  agricultural  industry;  and  the  question 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  decide  is  whether  the  applicant  being  and  having  been, 
as  above  mentioned,  habitually  and  effectively  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in 
labor  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  agricultural  production,  ought  to  be 
exempted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Service  Act. 

"These  two  propositions  are  indisputable : 

"(1)  In  order  that  the  military  power  of  the  allies  may  be  adequately 
sustained,  it  is  essential  that  in  this  country  and  under  the  present  conditions, 
there  should  be  no  diminution  in  agricultural  production. 

"(2)  The  supply  of  competent  labor  available  for  the  purpose  of 
agricultural  production  is  not  abundant,  but  actually  is  deficient. 

"The  proper  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  the  applicant,  a  competent 
person,  who  had  been  habitually  and  effectively  engaged  in  labor  essential 
to  such  production,  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  it. 

"It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  exemptions  are  not  granted  as 
concessions  on  account  of  personal  hardship,  still  less  as  a  favor  to  a  class. 
The  sole  ground  of  them  is  that  the  national  interest  is  the  better  served  by 
keeping  these  men  at  home.  The  supreme  necessity  (upon  the  existence  of 
which,  as  its  preamble  shows,  this  policy  of  the  Military  Service  Act  is 
founded)  that  leads  the  State  to  take  men  by  compulsion  and  put  them  in  the 
fighting  line  requires  that  men  shall  be  kept  at  home  who  are  engaged 
in  work  essential  to  enable  the  State  to  maintain  the  full  efficiency  of  the 
combatant  forces,  and  whose  places  cannot  be  taken  by  others  not  within  the 
class  called  out." 

Ottawa,  Dec.  8,  1917. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 

HOME-MADE    ELECTRICITY 


Delco-Light  will  furnish  plenty  of  bright  electric  light  for 
your  house  and  barn.  It  will  supply  power  to  operate  water 
system,  churn,  cream  separator,  washing  machine,  milking 
machine,  etc.     Simple,  sturdy,  durable.     A  child  can  operate  it. 


Delco-Light    Runs    on    Coal    Oil. 
Starts  itself  and  stops  automatically. 


Price  Advances  Jan.  21st. 

PRICES  NOW  PRICES  AFTER  JAN.  21st,  1918 

No.  209-45  lights  of  20c.p.-4485     No.  208-4540  f.o.b.  Toronto 
No.  216-75  lights  of  20c.p.-4585     No.  216-4640  f.o.b.  Toronto 

(     Order  now  from  your  nearest  Delco-Light  Dealer  or  write  us  direct. 


C.  H.  ROOKE,  Limited 


Distributor  for  Ontario  and  Quebec 

173  King  Street  East        - 


TORONTO 
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Yes,  Five  Roses  makes  dainty, 
digestible  doughnuts 


Crisp  and  tender,  light  and  free  from  grease — the  kind  the  children 

look  back  upon  and  look  forward  to  so  longingly.    Let  FIVE  ROSES 

accustom  your  folks  to  quality  in  fried  cakes.   No  common  flour  has  that  exclusive  knack 

of  producing  just  the  right  kind  of  dough  that  tastes   like  nuts,  that  bobs  deliciously 

in  the  deep  sizzling  fat. 
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WHEN  YOU  THINK 

OF  FRIED  CAKES 

THINK  OF 

FIVE  ROSES 


for  Breads -Cakes 
Puddings-Pastries 


Your  favourite  recipe  and  FIVE  ROSES  will  never 
in  the  world  disturb  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Because  FIVE  ROSES  is  so  sturdy  and  glutinous 
that  it  resists  the  absorption  of  fat.  Plunged  into 
the  hot  lard,  the  plump,  well-cut  cakes  crisp  at 
once  and  seal  the  dough  against  penetration  with 
the  crustiest  brown  coat  imaginable. 

Then  the  spicy,  tender  centre  bakes  to  a  light,  soft 
texture  without  greasiness  or  sogginess. 

That  is  why  FIVE  ROSES  makes  fried  cakes  not 
only  delightful  but  delightfully  wholesome. 

Just  use  your  favourite  recipe  and  leave  the  rest  to 
FIVE  ROSES.  It  is  so  well  liked  that  almost  a 
million  mothers  will  use  no  other  flour  for  all 
their  baking. 


MAKE  Send  for  the  FIVE  ROSES 

BETTER    Cook  book- 

FRIED        ^  wnole  cDa»ler  on  frieJ  ca^a  ,n  '*'j 

f*xvrT?n  famous  book.  Besides  almost  a  thouscrd 

CAJVEO tested  recipes  jor  home  baking.   Send  10 

lao-cent  stamps  for  postage  to  Dept.  F, 

LAKE  OF  THE   WOODS  MILLING  CO.. 
LIMITED.  MONTREAL. 


t*  _  -?*. 
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*  Guaranteed  NOT  BLEACHED-NOT  BLENDED. 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  named : 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 

Editor    Breeders'    Gazette. 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in   America,   with  a  history  of  the  British 

work. 

$2.10,   postpaid;   half  leather,   $2.60. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid;    half    leather,   $2.60. 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 

The  full  story  of  the  growing,   cultivation 

and   curing   of  this   great  hay  crop. 

$2.00,  postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Geo.  E.  Day 
Prof,   of  Animal   Husbandry   at  the 
O.A.C.,  Guelph. 
830    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,  and   treats  of  breeding,   management, 
marketing   and   disease.     Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,  postpaid. 

HORSES 

By  Carl  W.  Gay 

of  the   University   of   Pennsylvania. 

Covers      structure,      types,      principles      of 

breeding  and  horse  in  service.     Lippincott 

Series. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

FEEDS   AND  FEEDING 
By  Henry 

The  standard  book  in  America  for  feeders 
of  livestock.  A  new.  revised,  up-to-date 
edition  is  out. 

$2.50,   postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John  W.  Lloyd 
of   the   University   of   Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and  sure  basis.     The  btok  for  money-mak- 
ing, business  farmers. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By  Laura  Rose 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian  writer  on 
the  subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING  IN   AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
368    pages,     and    treats    fully    the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,   postpaid. 

POULTRY   BREEDING 

By  Miller  Purvis 
A   thoroughly   reliable   and   informing   work 
for   the   farmer   or   specialist. 
$1.10,   postpaid. 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR 

Its     Construction,    Operation,    Application. 
A   Practical   Treatise. 

Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Gas 
Tractor  Engineering.  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  Describes 
design  and  construction  of  all  parts,  their 
installation  and  adjustment,  as  well  as 
practical  application  and  use  of  tractors. 
Every  farmer  should  have  this  book. 
$2.00,   postpaid. 
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™e  TELEPHONE 

saves  you 


The  telephone,  the  time  saver,  has  never 
been  so  indispensable  on  the  farm  as  to- 
day, when  farm  hands  are  difficult  to 
secure  and  when  higher  prices  for  farm 
products  are  so  general 

This  human-like  little  instrument  has 
completely  transformed  farm  life.  It  has 
banished  isolation  and  distance,  and 
brought  to  the  farmer  a  city  facility— the 
means  of  direct  communication. 

Though  it  be  half-a-day's  journey  to  the 
village,  the  telephone  brings  you  within 
"speaking  distance"  of  the  man  you  want 
It  enables  you  to  transact  business  or 
make  social  calls  at  a  remarkable  saving 
of  time,  no  matter  how  far  away 

OUR  FREE  BOOK— "How  The  Tele- 
phone Helps  The  Farmer"  tells  all  about 
the  telephone  in  a  most  complete  and  con- 
cise form.   Have  you  received  your  copy? 

If  not,  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  return  to  us. 
FREE  and  without  obligation— DO  IT  TODAY 

We  supply  everything  a   Telephone  Company  needs  from  the  organization  of  a  Company  to  the  Com- 
plete Plant— inside  apparatus  and  batteries  as  well  as  poles,  crossarms,  wire,  and  other  line  construc- 
tion material  and  tools.    Our  business  is  the  telephone  business. 

Northern  Electric  Company 

LIMITED 


Makers  of  the  Nation's  Telephones  and  Northern  Electric  Farm  Lighting  Plants 

HALIFAX  OTTAWA  TORONTO  LONDON  WINNIPEG 

JEOINA  CALOARY  VANCOUVER 
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The  Problem  of  the  Hour 


By   THE    EDITOR 


FARM  LABOR:  Conscript  right  kind  of  labor  for  the  farms  at  a  fixed  price  for  the 
season.  Take  no  skilled  farm  boys  away  from  agriculture.  Close  non-essential 
industries. 

MACHINERY:  Speed-up  manufacture  of  farm  equipment  necessary  for  greater  produc- 
tion, such  as  seed  drills,  plows,  discs,  binders,  mowers,  hay  machinery,  milking 
machinery,  gasoline  engines,  wagons  and  tractors. 

TRACTORS:  Take  over  factories  for  turning  out  light  tractors  suitable  for  such  work. 
Speed  up  this  woi'k.  Train  the  operators  now  in  the  special  schools.  Make 
an  expert  and  keep  him  on  the  job. 

TRANSPORTATION:  Farmers  demand  better  railway  service  for  carriage  of  livestock, 
fertilizers,  seed  grain,  machinery  and  wheat.  Give  farm  shipments  right  of 
way,  next  to  munitions. 

LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION:  Stabilize  pork  prices.  Assist  all  farmers  to  finance  an 
extra  carload  or  bunch  of  hogs  or  cattle  by  banking  arrangements  at  low  rates. 

CEREALS:  Double  the  wheat  and  bean  acreage  this  spring.  Rush  fertilizers  to  the 
wheat  fields  in  the  East.     Barley  and  oats  should  be  increased  on  every  farm. 


THE  question  of  food  is  a  vital  one. 
It  seems  to  Farmers'  Magazine 
to  be  the  biggest  question  of  the 
hour.  With  Great  Britain  and  France 
consuming  at  a  greater  pace  than  ever 
in  their  history,  with  American  and  Cana- 
dian armies  at  the  West  front,  with  a  les- 
sened working  force  on  the  farms  of 
America,  with  a  ship  famine  owing  to 
submarines,  the  producing  of  food  and 
the  shipping  of  food  outstand  and  obtrude 
to  the  forefront. 

What  can  we  do  to  avert  a  famine  here 
and  there?  What  should  be  the  first  call 
from  our  new  Union  Government,  that  has 
a  free  hand?  The  above  leaders  outline 
roughly  the  main  points  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion to  this  end.  It  is  true,  their  working 
out  is  the  big  problem.  But  men  have 
worked  out  the  munitions  problem.  Men 
have  engineered  an  election.  Men  have 
almost  removed  mountains  heretofore. 
So  this  food  question  must  bend  under 
the  energies  of  resourceful  men.  It  is 
the  plain  duty  of  the  Cabinet  to  back  up 
Crerar  in  a  way  out — and  to  do  it  now. 
Every  week's  delay  now  dissipates  the 
possible  1918  efficiency.  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  Our  part  is  to  plan 
wisely.  Our  execution  shows  whether 
we  are  worthy  of  victory.  Success  comes 
from  a  higher  source. 

Let  us  look  at  these  propositions. 
The  farm  labor  question  is  acute.     Al- 
ready farmers  have  been  producing  to  the 
limit   in   many   cases    of   their    physical 


ability.  They  are  working  almost  night 
and  day.  The  summer  months  are  crowded 
with  duties  that  make  muscles  almost  set 


H.  S.  ARKELL,  B.S.A. 

The  new  Dominion  Livestock 

Commissioner. 


up  perpetual  motion.  In  the  West  as  well 
as  in  the  East,  the  labor  question  has  been 
a  hard  one.  Not  the  least  evil  is  the  high 
prices  that  men,  often  unskilled,  demand. 
They  hold  up  the  farmer  at  every  turn, 
threatening  to  leave  and  forsake  at  a 
critical  moment  if  they  are  advised  or 
ordered  to  another  job  they  do  not  like, 
or  even  if  the  suggestion  is  made  to  them 
that  certain  things  might  be  done  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency.  With  wheat  prices 
fixed  and  meat  prices  on  a  competitive 
basis  only,  farmers  feel  that  it  would  be 
only  right  to  set  the  prices  for  farm 
labor.  Then  conscript  labor  for  the  farm. 
This  is  a  big  job.  While  the  military  tri- 
bunals are  sitting  much  of  it  could  be 
done.  In  some  cases  already  wise  exemp- 
tion boards  have  done  this,  making  a 
man's  exemption  depend  upon  his  ser- 
vices to  a  particular  farm  during  the  war. 
The  idea  could  be  extended.  More  of  the 
first  call  could  be  heard  again,  and  the 
men  unfit  for  military  duty  could  be  sent 
to  farms.  Then  call  up  the  second  class 
for  farm  work,  taking  in  the  married  men. 
Here  is  a  big  class  of  men  who  could  be 
secured.  Quebec  could  send  out  a  lot  of 
such  men.  Establish  local  employment 
bureaus  in  each  township  with  the  clerk. 
Let  all  farmers  file  a  list  of  their  needs 
with  him  and  have  particulars  of  these 
needs  sent  to  a  central  office  or  have  these 
clerks  work  with  the  military  tribunals. 
If  a  farm  house  in  the  country  is  idle  or 
Continued  on  page  80. 


A  Review  of  Canada's  Livestock 

Successful  Winter  Fairs  at  Guelph,  Saskatoon,  Regina  and  Calgary 


Sutton  Lady,  1st  as  senior  calf  and  Reserve  champion 
at  Guelph.     Owned  by  by  John  Gardhouse 
and  Son  p. 


The   champion   heifer  at   the  Fat  Stock  Show  at 
Guelph  in  December.     Owned  by  J.  J.  Elliott, 
Guelph. 


LIVESTOCK  shows  in  Canada  in  De- 
cember established  new  records  for 
quality.  That  farmers  are  alive  to 
the  great  opportunities  for  service  to  hu- 
manity through  the  development  of  their 
own  business  has  been  evidenced  at  Guelph 
and  Toronto  in  the  East,  and  at  Calgary, 
Saskatoon  and  Regina  in  the  West.  The 
winter  fairs  held  at  these  centres  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  old  year  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  shows  in  quality  of 
the  animals  and  in  enthusiasm. 

Secretary  Wade  of  the  Ontario  Winter 
Fair  rearranged  the  offices  at  Guelph  and 
gave  a  little  more  room  to  the  crowds 
who  came  to  this  show  which  each  year 
taxes  afresh  the  accommodation.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  show  were 
the  breeding  classes  of  cattle,  sheep  and 

swine   so   well   contested 

with   such  all  round  ex- 
cellence.       Among      the 

horses,  the  line  up  of  im- 
ported and  of  Canadian 

breeds  was  a  triumph  of 

breeding.    There  were  no 

culls.       The    strings    of 

stallions  and  mares  were 

never  equalled  there.' 
At   Regina,  which,  by 

the  way,  is  coming  to  be 

one  of  the  great  Western 

centres  of  horse  market- 
ing, having  about  $500,- 

000   worth    of   sales    for 

1917,  the  show  was  the 

greatest  in  the  history  of 

that  city.  Apparently  the 

advent  of  tractors  in  the 

West  has  not  lessened  the 

demand    for    good    draft 

horses.      Dealers   find    it 

practically  impossible  to 

get  the  horses   they   de- 
mand.    Eastern  breeders 

have  orders  for  carloads 

that  they  will  never  be 

able    to    fill,    while    the 

prices  for  pure-bred  fil- 


lies of  the  three  favorite  breeds,  Clydes- 
dales, Percherons  and  Belgians  are  going 
up  steadily. 

Saskatoon  held  her  first  fall  fair  last 
month.  The  change  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Saskatchewan  Livestock 
Board,  who  felt  that  a  fall  fair  would  be 
of  greater  advantage  to  the  farmers  and 
livestock  breeders  than  a  fair,  in  the 
spring.  That  the  exhibitors  appreciated 
the  change  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  classes  carried  more  entries  than 
in  any  previous  year.  There  were  ex- 
ceptionally strong  classes  in  exhibits  of 
horses  and  sheep  as  was  the  case  at  the 
other  shows.  The  sjieep  is  coming  into 
her  own  all  over  Canada. 

Prof.  George  E.  Day,  who  until  re- 
cently has  been  Professor  of  Livestock 


Southdowns — prize  winners  from  Ontario  at  Guelph  and  Chicago 
— in  their  Ontario  clover      These   sheep  made   the 
leg-o' -mutton  famous. 


Husbandry  at  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  and 
who  is  now  the  new  secretary  for  the 
Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, scored  some  good  points  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Guelph  fair. 

"One  of  the  fallacies,"  said  he,  "that  we 
have  preached  to  us  in  superabundance 
this  year  is  with  regard  to  the  suggested 
prohibition  of  the  slaughter  of  calves. 
Most  of  the  calves  slaughtered  are  the 
progeny  of  dairy  ancestry,  calves  such  as 
years  ago  were  knocked  on  the  head  as 
soon  as  dropped.  To  prohibit  the  mar- 
keting of  these  would  simply  force  resort 
to  the  old  practice,  and  the  country  would 
be  out  so  much  veal. 

Another  folly,  said  Prof.  Day,  was  in 
the  suggested  prohibition  of"  the  export 
of  thin  animals.  This  cropped  up  again 
recently  when  a  lot  of 
thin  hogs  were  shipped 
across  the  line  from  Win- 
nipeg. These  hogs  were 
probably  produced  in  a 
district  where  there  was 
a  partial  crop  failure 
where  farmers,  because 
of  their  financial  condi- 
tion, feared  to  buy  ex- 
pensive feed  and  take  a 
chance  in  turning  them 
into  pork.  The  owners  of 
these  hogs  were,  as  con- 
ditions are,  able  to  sell 
these  at  a  profit,  and  so 
will  be  willing  to  stay  in 
hogs,  hoping  to  have  feed 
next  year  for  finishing. 
If  they  had  been  refused 
an  open  market  for  their 
thin  hogs  this  year,  they 
would  have  been  tempted 
to  quit  altogether,  and 
the  country  would  have 
so  much  less  pork  in  1918. 
In  any  case,  it  matters 
little,  in  one  way,  on 
which  side  of  the  line  the 
Continued  on  page  80. 


The  Nation's  Meat: 


By   PAUL   D.   HAMMETT 


The  International  Livestock  Show  at  Chicago  Was  Called  the  Nation  s  Food 
Training  Camp.  Many  Canadians  Win  Laurels 


FIVE  words  from  the  vernacular  of 
the  showman  are  needed  to  describe 
the  International  Exposition  this 
year  and  these  five  words  are:  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  More  than  5,000  of 
the  premier  animals  of  this  continent 
came  before  the  eyes  and  under  the 
hands  of  the  judges  at  the  show,  and  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  at  no  other 
show  in  the  world  has  such  a  collection 
of  perfectly  fitted  animals  been  shown  in 
one  ring. 

From  the  call  for  the  first  class  to  the 
end  of  the  show  an  endless  parade  of 
the  world's  finest  animals  trooped  into 
the  show  ring,  collected  prize  ribbons  and 
went  back  to  their  straw-filled  stalls. 

The  show  this  year  semi-officially  was 
designated  by  the  government  as  the 
"Nation's  Food  Training  Camp."  It 
played  the  part  in  the  government's  pro- 
paganda for  increased  food  supplies,  par- 
ticularly meat,  that  the  sixteen  great 
cantonments  for  training  men  for  the 
army  which  soon  will  be  fighting  across 
seas  play  in  the  military  scheme. 

From  a  purely  livestock  standpoint  the 
show  was  on  a  plane  never  before  reached. 
Exhibitors  have  come  to  know  that  it  is 
useless  to  send  anything  to  the  Interna- 
tional which  is  not  the  best  of  the  breed 
and  the  showing  for  the  various  breeds 
brought  out  this  fact  plainly. 

Canada,  perhaps,  did  riot  come  up  to 
her  past  performances  in  some  of  the 
divisions,  but  this  easily  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  work  that  is  being 
done  at  home  in  producing  food  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Dominion,  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits and  in  military  forces,  and  for  ex- 
port to  the  countries  in  Europe  so  badly 
in  need  of  food  supplies. 

THE  WOOLIES  FROM  THE  DOMINION 

In  the  sheep  division,  Canada  came  to 
the  fore  as  she  has  done  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  big  show  and  in  many  classes 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  prizes.  It  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  first  three 
prizes  go  to  a  Canadian  exhibitor.  Ameri- 
can exhibitors  have  come  to  respect  the 
shepherds  of  Canada,  and  the  former 
stand  in  almost  awe  of  the  "Woolies"  from 
the    Dominion. 

In  the  cattle  division  the  Shorthorn  ex- 
ponents had  one  of  the  strongest  divisions 
of  the  show  and  certainly  of  the  breed. 
Such  a  galaxy  of  roan,  red  and  white 
kings  and  queens  of  the  bovine  world 
surely  never  was  assembled  at  one  show. 
Men  who  have  attended  the  International 
since  the  first  show  and  also  have  been 
present  at  shows  in  other  countries  unite 
in  pronouncing  this  year's  show  of  Short- 
horns the  best  they  have  seen. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN  JUDGE  OF  SHORTHORNS 
Ten  head  of  aged  bulls  answered  the 
call  for  this  class  and  each  animal  was 
superbly  fitted  and  of  the  most  approved 
type  and  character.  W.  A.  Dryden,  of 
Brooklin,  acted  as  judge  of  the  Short- 
horns, and  the  immediately  foregoing 
mentioned  class  presented  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  of  his  long  and  exten- 
sive career  as  a  critic  of  the  breed. 
In    this    spirited    contest    Maxwalton 


Commander,  a  magnificent  roan  bull, 
shown  by  F.  A.  Gillispie  &  Son,  of  Mus- 
kogee, Okla.,  carried  off  first  honors  and 
a  short  time  later  marched  forth  to  vic- 
tory in  the  battle  for  the  grand  cham- 
pionship. Last  year  the  senior  champion 
bull  was  shown  by  A.  F.  &  G.  Auld,  of 
Canada,  in  Burnbrae  Sultan,  and  many 
of  the  rail  birds  thought  this  bull  was 
good  enough  for  grand  championship 
honors,  but  according  to  the  judges  it 
found  its  better  in  the  junior  champion, 
Village  Supreme,  shown  by  Bellows 
Bros.,  of  Missouri.  This  year  the  Aulds 
did  not  get  their  stock  to  the  Interna- 
tional and  the  big  white  bull  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  compete  in  the  strong  class. 

Maxwalton  Commander  met  the  rich- 
coated  and  deep-meated  senior  bull  calf, 
Sunrise,  shown  by  S.  G.  Eliason,  of  Mon- 
tevideo, Minn.,  in  the  final  struggle  and 
was  able  to  dispose  of  this  sweet  junior 
after  a  strong  fight.  It  was  the  first 
big  show  for  the  champion  this  year,  but 
he  was  at  the  International  and  came 
out  well  in  his  class.  The  bull  is  of  won- 
derful quality  and  moves  to  his  place  in 
the  ring  or  before  the  judges  in  true 
championship  style,  and  like  a  champion 
of  courage  and  prepotency.  Maxwalton 
Commander  is  just  past  four  years  and 
his  sire  is  the  celebrated  champion  of 
champions,  Avondale,  dam,  Imported 
Roan  Lady  36th.  The  junior  champion, 
Sunrise,  is  by  the  bull  Cornerstone,  dam 
Simplicity  5th. 

AGED    COWS — A    SENSATION 

In  all  of  the  other  classes  of  the  Short- 
horn show  the  strongest  possible  competi- 


tion was  shown.  The  class  of  aged  cows 
was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  entire 
show.  One  dozen  of  the  fine,  big,  breedy 
and  handsome  matrons  confronted  the 
judge  and  the  expression  was  general 
among  the  rail  birds  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  close  their  eyes  and  move  into 
the  ring  and.  lay  a  hand  on  any  one  of 
the  animals  and  call  it  champion.  Each 
of  the  cows  was  accompanied  by  a  lusty 
calf  as  evidence  of  prolificacy  and  the 
sight  of  these  mothers  and  offspring 
alone  was  well  worth  a  trip  to  the  show. 

In  making  the  decisions  in  the  Short- 
horn show  Mr.  Dryden  called  in  his  Con- 
sulting judge,  Robert  Miller,  many  times 
and  their  decisions  always  met  with  the 
approval  of  exhibitors  and  spectators 
alike. 

The  junior  champion  came  from  the 
class  of  senior  bull  calves,  which  was 
another  of  the  great  contests  of  the 
breed.  Second  place  in  this  class  went  to 
the  entry  of  Aneka  Farms,  Waukesha, 
Wis.  The  young  animal  recently  was  sold 
at  the  record  price  of  $17,000  and  made 
a  good  showing  in  the  class  of  31  out- 
standing specimens. 

One  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the 
breed  in  speaking  of  the  Shorthorn  show 
said  to  a  representative  of  Farmers' 
Magazine  : 

"The  value  of  this  exposition  was 
brought  out  more  forcibly  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Breeders  are  showing  that 
they  have  learned  the  lesson  that  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  send  anything  to 
this  show  not  of  championship  possibili- 
ties. I  have  been  to  many  shows  in  this 
country  and  to  some  in  other  countries 


Merry  Monarch — pure-bred  Shorthorn   steer   to   win   the   championship   at 

Chicago.    Exhibited  by  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.    See 

column  about  him  on  next  page. 
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and  I  never  saw  such  class  and  show  ring 
quality  as  at  this  International.  The 
high  quality  of  the  Shorthorns  shown  also 
reflects  the  prosperity  of  the  breed  and 
the  faith  that  exponents  have  in  it.  An- 
other thing  that  is  noticeable  is  that  small 
land  owners  by  the  thousands  who  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cattle  are 
getting  into  the  game.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  folly  of  constant  'crop- 
ping' and  in  addition  are  doing  the  work 
the  government  has  asked — increasing 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 

"This  is  the  time  for  every  man  to  get 
in  the  game  who  has  not  been  in  it  and 
for  those  who  have  been  raising  their 
regular  quota  of  meat  to  put  in  a  few 
more  head  on  their  farms  and  ranges. 
The  prospects  for  the  producers  of  meat 
in  this  continent  never  were  brighter,  and 
those  who  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
golden  opportunity  will  not  have  long  to 
wait  before  neighbors  with  keen  foresight 
have  their  chance  to  say,  'I  told  you  so'." 

THE   WHITEFACES    MAKE   RECORDS 

The  Hereford  breeders  wrote  another 
glorious  chapter  into  the  brilliant  history 
of  the  breed  of  plains  and  farms.  The 
supreme  effort  of  the  breeders  of  the 
white  faces  was  put  forth  at  the  1917  In- 
ternational and  as  a  result  it  was  a  qual- 
ity show  from  start  to  finish. 

"Uncle  Tom"  Clark,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  this  division  of  the 
International  since  the  first  show,  said: 

"I  have  been  at  the  English  Royal  and 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  and  all  of 
the  International,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
hundred  and  more  star  fairs  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  never  saw  a  show  to  com- 
pare with  this  show.  I  have  been  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  breed  for  a  life- 
time and  I  believe  I  know  a  good  Here- 
ford show.  Breeders  now  realize  that 
they  must  come  with  the  best  ones  or  it 
doesn't  pay.  Better  bulls  and  better  cows 
is  the  general  rule.  Another  thing  about 
this  show,  there  is  not  so  much  over- 
fitting  as  at  some  shows  of  the  past. 
Some  of  the  animals  were  very  highly 
fitted,  but  they  stood  up  well  on  their 
legs,  showing  that  breeders  are  coming 
to  understand  their  art." 

Ardmore,  the  champion  bull  of  the 
Herefords,  was  shown  by  W.  L.  Yost,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  That  his  selection  was 
a  proper  one  is  borne  out  in  the  sale  of 
this  superb  animal  the  following  day  at 
the  world's  record  price  of  $31,000  to 
^another  Kansas  City  man.  Ardmore  is 
by  Bonnie  Lad  20th  and  is  a  very  low 
set,  thick-meated  fellow  over  all  parts, 
very  typical  of  the  blood  lines  which 
he  represents.  He  is  a  dark  cherry  in 
color,  and  barring  a  little  lack  of  bulli- 
ness  around  the  head,  is  almost  faultless. 


Champion  yearling  Hereford  at  Chicago, 
owned  by  the  Curtiss  Cattle  Com- 
pany, Shepard,  Alta. 


Many  pronounced  him  the  best  bull  shown 
at  the  show. 

DODDIES  SELL  FOR  $42.50  A  POUND. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders  this  year 
concentrated  their  efforts  towards  a  qual- 
ity show  and  the  number  of  animals  of 
the  black  color  was  cut  down  somewhat. 

MERRY  MONARCH— GRAND 
CHAMPION  SHORTHORN 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
show  the  grand  champion  steer  was  a 
pure-bred  Shorthorn.  Canada  did  not 
show  the  champion  this  year,  but  she  did 
furnish  the  judqe  who  picked  it. 

Merry  Mojiarch,  a  2-year-old,  was 
selected  before  one  of  the  largest  croivds 
of  the  show  and  the  selection  by  Capt.  T. 
E.  Fnhson  was  a  popular  one,  cheering 
following  in  approbation.  The  champion 
was  a  beauty  from  both  the  butchers'  and 
breeders'  standpoint.  It  was  shown  by 
the  University  of  Purdue,  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  won  handily  in  its  Shorthorn 
class  where  the  award  ivas  made  by  W.  A. 
Dryden,  of  Brooklin,  Ont. 

Among  the  grade  and  cross-bred  steers 
there  was  hot  competition  all  the  way. 
Capt.  Robsoii  acted  as  judge  in  this  divi- 
sion, and  found  in  a  tidy  grade  Hereford 
calf  from  Kansas  City,  shown  by  W.  L. 
Yost,  his  choice  for  grade  champion.  By 
many  this  calf  was  thought  to  have  cham- 
pionship claims  over  all  steers,  but  Capt. 
Robson  found  him  somewhat  lacking  in 
depth  and  smoothness  of  covering  as  com- 
pared with   the   Shorthorn   two-year-old. 

"The  grand  champion  steer  is  a  mar- 
velous felloiv,"  Capt.  Robson  said  to  a  re- 
presentative of  Farmers'  Magazine,  im- 
mediately after  the  selection.  "He  is  a 
wonder  for  depth  and  smoothness  of 
covering  and  is  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
He  moves  and  acts  like  a  champion  and 
but  rarely  do  we  find  a  steer  so  trim  in  his 
lines  and  so  free  of  waste.  While  he  did 
not  carry  perhaps  the  thickness  over  the 
shoulder  of  some  of  the  other  steers,  he 
was  very  true  over  the  rump  and  loin." 

"Merry  Monarch,  a  Secret  by  Lavender 
Sultan,  weighed  1,610  pounds  in  the  show 
rina,"  said  Dean  Skinner,  of  Purdue, 
which  school  showed  the  steer.  "He  was 
dropped  in  pasture  in  the  summer  of  1915 
and  ran  with  his  dam  until  the  snow  came 
He  never  had  an  extra  nurse  cow  and 
never  was  pampered  at  any  time.  The 
first  winter  found  him  in  a  big  box  stall 
munching  clover  hay,  corn  silage  and  re- 
ceiving a  light  ration  of  cracked  corn, 
ground  oats  and  oil  meal. 

"The  following  summer  he  continued  to 
receive  the  same  grain  ration  while  run- 
ning on  blue  grass  pasture.  About  the 
first  of  January,  1917,  his  grain  ration 
^vas  increased  gradually.  He  was  fed 
twice  daily  until  June  1,  and  since  then 
has  received  three  feeds  daily,  consisting 
of  cracked  corn,  ground  oats  and  a  little 
ground  barley.  About  Sept.  1  cooked  rye 
was  fed  in  the  evening,  while  the  amount 
of  corn  was  decreased  gradually. 

"During  the  six  weeks  before  the  show 
his  ration  consisted  of  six  to  eight  pounds 
of  cracked  corn,  three  to  five  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  a  light  feed  of  cooked  rye, 
about  ten  pounds  of  good  corn  silage  in 
two  feeds  and  a  little  clover  hay  once 
daily.  The  gains  on  this  steer  were  grad- 
ually averaging  from  forty  to  sixty 
pounds  per  month  during  the  last  six 
months.  This  steer  was  never  off  feed 
and  during  the  past  two  years  was  used 
in  the  judging  classes  of  the  college 
throughout  the  college  year." 


All  the  way  along  the  line  it  was  a  match 
between  the  best  herds  of  the  country, 
each  one  of  the  "doddies"  shown  having  a 
long  row  of  ribbons  gathered  at  smaller 
fairs  at  its  stall.  The  fact  that  it  was 
a  purely  quality  show  made  it  exceed- 
incW  hard  groins  for  anything  but  a  thor- 
oughly fitted  and  trained  animal. 

Decisions  were  close  in  each  class  and 
one  breeder  of  the  black  cattle  expressed 
a  general  feeling  when  he  said  that  one 
International  "first"  was  worth  all  the 
prizes  gathered  at  all  of  the  smaller 
shows  combined. 

Three  of  the  best  bulls  of  the  breed 
were  brought  out  in  the  aged  class  and  the 
quality  of  these  animals  compensated  for 
the  reduced  members  as  compared  with 
other  years.  Broadus  Norwood  3rd,  an 
entry  by  A.  S.  Cecil  &  Sons,  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  took  first  place  won  in  the  aged 
class  and  shortly  afterward  won  the 
grand  championship.  A  Cecil  entry  also 
won  among  the  aged  cows,  his  class  prov- 
ing one  of  the  strongest  contests  of  the 
show  of  Angus.  Hillsdale  Pride  3rd,  a 
three-year-old,  took  first  money. 

The  Angus  folk  took  additional  honor 
when  the  yearling  steers  of  Ed.  P.  Hall, 
of  Mechanicsburg,  111.,  won  grand  cham- 
pionship in  the  carlot  division  of  the 
show.  This  is  the  fourth  time  Mr.  Hall 
has  won  this  honor  and  his  steers  sold 
at  the  record  price  of  $42.50  in  the 
auction  the  following  day. 

The  old  time  flash  and  brilliance  of  our 
best  shows  of  Clydesdales  was  again  in 
evidence  and  breeders  of  this  quality 
horse  showed  that  they  not  only  have  held 
their  own,  but  in  certain  aspects  of  the 
show  have  made  strides  ahead.  The  cut- 
ting off  of  all  importations  had  its  effect 
on  the  classes  of  mature  horses,  but  if 
the  splendid  exhibit  of  young  stuff  was 
indicative  of  the  purposes  of  the  Clydes- 
dale fraternity  the  lack  of  importations 
will  not  long  cut  a  severe  figure. 

Visiting  breeders  and  exhibitors  all 
spoke  of  the  support  given  the  classes  of 
young'  stallions  and  fillies  and  the  out- 
standing size  as  well  as  quality  of  these 
entries. 

Graham  Brothers,  of  Claremont,  Ont., 
had  17  animals  entered  at  the  show,  the 
largest  number  of  any  exhibitor,  but 
failed  to  get  railway  service  to  get  their 
horses  to  the  show  in  time. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  breeders  was 
summed  up  by  one  of  the  leading  ones 


"Clear  the   Way,"  senior  yearling  pure- 
bred Shorthorn  steer,  first  in  his  class, 
champion  of  Canadian  National  at 
Toronto  in  1917  and  owned  by 
T.  A.  Russel,  of  Toronto. 
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A  group  of  mixed  show  sheep  on  the  pastures  of  Robert  McEwen,  Alloway  Lodge  stock 

farm   at  Byron,   Ontario. 


when  he  said  to  a  representative  of 
Farmers'  Magazine: 

"The  show  is  composed  largely  of 
American-bred  horses  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  say  that  our  home  breeders 
have,  and  are,  answering  the  demand  for 
increased  production  for  high-class  horses 
which  exists  at  this  time.  The  young 
things  shown  at  the  International  were 
remarkably  good.  Their  size  has  been  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  things  about  the 
show.  They  have  correct  action,  clean, 
beautiful  bone,  and  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance from  any  viewpoint." 

William  Grant,  of  Regina,  Sask.,  was 
one  of  the  three  judges  of  these  horses 
and  the  work  of  these  judges  was  gener- 
ally commended. 

PERCHERONS,  TOO,  HAVE  A  CANADIAN  JUDGE 

Percherons  at  the  1917  show  lost  noth- 
ing by  comparison  with  past  exhibitions 
of  popular  drafters.  What  the  breed  may 
have  lost  in  magnitude  by  the  absence  of 
imported  animals,  in  common  with  all 
other  breeds,  it  more  than  made  up  in 
the  breadth  of  patronage  and  interest. 
Small  breeders  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  came  forward  with  well  grown 
and  well  filled  entries,  which  expanded 
and  added  interest  to  classes  and  more 
than  compensated  for  gaps  that  may  have 
occurred  in  the  contests. 

As  a  breeders'  show  it  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  recent  years.  There  were 
several  large  strings,  as  in  days  before 
the  war,  but  over  half  of  the  show  was 


furnished  by  those  who  have  gotten  into 
the  business  by  buying  a  few  good  Perch- 
eron  mares  to  replace  geldings  as  work- 
ers, or  grade  mares  as  breeders.  Many  of 
these  men  led  their  entries  into  the  ring 
with  more  or  less  trepidation,  but  it  was 
observed  that  they  soon  got  into  the  swing 
of  the  big  show  and  made  a  good  showing 
for  themselves. 

The  ring  of  aged  stallions  was  fully  up 
to  that  of  past  shows  and  the  line-up 
which  faced  Judges  Harry  McNair,  of 
Chicago;  Robert  Graham;  of  Toronto, 
Can.,  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  Ames, 
Iowa,  was  replete  with  the  blood  of  Amer- 
ica's best  Percherons  and  her  best  sires 
and  brood  mares. 

The  successful  candidate  in  this  con- 
test was  Phelix,  a  grandly  American- 
bred  horse,  solid  black  in  color,  and  win- 
ner this  fall  of  championship  honors  at 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Minnesota  state  fairs. 
He  was  shown  by  J.  0.  Singmaster  & 
Sons,  Keota,  Iowa. 

In  the  class  of  fifteen  four-year-olds 
an  imported  horse  got  to  the  top,  but  he 
was  crowded  by  a  home-bred  from  the 
Singmaster  collection.  The  former  horse, 
Negro,  was  shown  by  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Bell  Bros,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  got  in  third  with  Noueux,  also  an 
imported  animal. 

The  Shire  show  produced  plenty  of 
thrills  for  lovers  of  the  English  cart 
horse,  and  in  those  places  where  the  show 
did  not  come  up  to  the  past  ones  in  num- 
bers there  was  ample  compensation  af- 


forded by  the  sterling  quality  of  the 
entries. 

The  work  of  placing  the  horses  was  in 
the  hands  of  Judges  Alex.  Galbraith,  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta;  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss, 
of  Ames,  Iowa,  and  William  Bell,  of  Woo- 
ster, Ohio. 

Boro  Blusterer,  the  magnificent  stal- 
lion shown  by  Hawthorne  Farm,  of 
Libertyville,  111.,  which  headed  a  trio  of 
aged  horses,  kept  on  coming  to  the  end 
of  the  show  and  carried  off  highest  honors 
when  the  committee  gave  him  the  cham- 
pionship. Royal  Edward  Albert,  a  year- 
ling shown  by  the  well  known  firm  of  Mc- 
Cray  &  Fowler,  of  Fithian,  111.,  furnished 
the  aged  horse  with  strong  competition 
in  the  supreme  contest,  as  this  flashy 
youngster  was  an  easy  winner  of  the 
Junior  Championship. 

The  grand  champion  Belgian  stallion  of 
the  1917  show,  Irvingdale  Rowdy,  was 
sold  at  private  sale  to  a  Western  breeder 
at  the  fabulous  price  of  $25,000.  The 
buyer  is  J.  D.  Brunton,  of  the  Glendale 
Stock  Farm,  of  Aspen,  Colo. 

Irvingdale  Rowdy  won  his  honors  at  the 
show  in  a  strong  field  and  is  rated  among 
the  first  half  dozen  stallions  of  the  breed. 
Illustrious  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  the 
champion.  His  dam  is  an  imported  mare 
owned  at  one  time  by  Charles  Irving,  of 
Ankeny,  Iowa,  who  showed  the  champion 
at  the  International  this  year.  The  sire 
of  the  champion  is  the  imported  Danube, 
by  the  great  Belgian  government  breeding 
sire,    Bristol. 


Commercial  Law  For  Farmers 

An  Address  on  Relations  Between  Loca  Is  and  Central,  on  Partnership  and  Com- 
panies, Bargain  and  Sale 


COMMERCIAL  law  embraces  many 
branches  of  law  such  as  contract, 
agency,  carriers,  warehousing,  in- 
surance, banking,  bills  of  exchange,  part- 
nership and  companies  of  which  I  speak 
only  in  the  most  general  terms. 

You,  as  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  are 
carrying  on  business  as  an  incorporated 
company,  that  is,  as  a  legal,  not  a  natural, 
person.  You  may  hold  property  and  sue 
and  be  sued  in  your  corporate  name.  The 
company,  when  it  makes  contracts  and 
breaks  them  or  does  wrong  to  others,  is 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  its  property, 
which  may  be  taken  in  execution.  As 
shareholders,  you  are  liable  for  the  obli- 
gations of  the  company  to  the  extent  only 
of  the  amount  not  paid  on  your  share  of 
subscriptions. 

"NOT  A  PARTNERSHIP 

You  are  not  a  partnership.  If  you  were 
you  would  not  act  through  a  board  of 
directors  guided  by  the  statute  and  by- 
laws and  on  important  occasions  by  im- 
pressing your  corporate  seal,  but  any 
member  of  the  partnership  might  within 
the  scope  of  the  partnership  business 
make  contracts  verbally  or  in  writing 
creating  obligations  payable,  if  need  be, 
out  of  the  property  of  the  partnership 
and,  in  case  of  deficiency,  out  of  the  se- 
parate property  of  the  partners.  The 
partnership  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  its 
own  name.  These  rights  of  holding  pro- 
perty and  suing  and  being  sued  have  been 
developed  to  facilitate  the  association  of 
two  or  more  persons  in  business.  In  the 
case  of  a  company,  an  unlimited  number 
of  persons  are  enabled  to  associate  with 
assurance  that  they  risk  only  the  amount 
of  their  investment  in  shares  or  in  the 
language  of  the  law  that  their  liability  is 
limited.  A  partnership  is  not  suited  to  a 
large  association,  because  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  the  right  of  each  partner  to  bind 
the  partnership.  The  advantage  to  busi- 
ness of  a  company  or  partnership  is  that 
a  vendor  of  goods  or  one  who  extends 
credit  or  makes  contracts  is  enabled  to 
ascertain  his  debtor  or  the  person  with 
whom  he  deals  and  to  estimate  his  debtor's 
responsibility  and  to  enforce  payment 
when  default  is  made. 

You  do  most  of  your  business  with 
farmers'  clubs,  nearly  all  of  them,  I  am 
informed,  local  associations  of  the  United 
Farmers'  Association,  which  has  been 
skilfully  designed  as  an  adjunct  of  your 
company.  These  clubs  are  not  companies 
or  partnerships,  but  voluntary  associa- 
tions. They  cannot  hold  property  in  their 
own  names,  but  only  indirectly  by  difficult 
arrangements  of  joint  ownership  of  the 
members.  A  dozen  members,  for  example, 
may  club  together  to  buy  a  horse.  But,  if 
the  seller  of  the  horse  seeks  payment  of 
the  purchase  money,  he  must  sue  not  the 
club  but  all  the  individuals  who  are  the 
owners  and,  if  the  custodian  of  the  horse 
converts  it  to  his  own  use,  the  owners, 
not  the  club,  must  join  in  an  action  for 
recovery.  One  member  of  a  club  cannot 
bind  all  or  any  of  the  members  without 
express  or  implied  authority  in  each 
transaction.    They  act  and  contract  usu- 


By  GORDON  WALDRON 

Solicitor   to   the 
United   Farmers   of   Ontario 

ally  by  their  secretaries,  who  depend  on 
the  good  faith  of  those  who  give  them 
orders.  Creditors,  in  case  of  default,  can 
have  recourse  only  against  the  secretary 
or  against  such  members  as  they  may  dis- 


THE  LUSTY  FOUR- YEAR  OLD 
U.F.O. 

The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  con- 
cluded a  three  days'  session  of  their, an- 
nual convention  in  Toronto  in  December. 
It  was  their  fourth  annual.  Their  first 
showed  about  $950  worth  of  business. 
This  one  totaled  over  a  million.  They 
have  a  central  executive  on  each  of  two 
organizations 

One  is  the  U.F.O. — an  educational  body 
with  a  membership  fee  of  50  cents  a  year. 
R.  H.  Halbert  is  the  president,  while  a 
directorate  of  seven  assists  him. 

The  other  is  the  U.  F.  Cooperative  Co., 
organized  to  advance  the  commercial  ends 
of  farm  life.  With  a  president,  now  R.  W. 
E.  Burnaby,  of  York  County,  and  a  direc- 
torate of  nine  business  farmers,  they  ap- 
point their  manager,  secretary  and  office 
assistant.  This  body  has  bought  sup- 
plies and  handled  farm  produce  for  325 
locals  organized  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince and  a  membership  of  12,000,  which 
is  expected  to  be  doubled  this  winter. 

Probably  the  U.  F.  0.  is  the  legitimate^ 
outgrowth  of  the  old  Grange,  the  Patrons 
of  Industry  and  the  Farmers'  Association. 
But  its  main  motive  power  comes  from  the 
successful  organizations  of  farmers  in 
Western  Canada.  And  Ontario  now 
boasts  more  members  in  its  organization 
than  does  Manitoba. 

At  this  convention  the  annual  ad- 
dresses, reports  of  the  secretaries  and 
manager,  the  amending  of  by-laws,  and 
elections  took  place.  Yet  besides  these 
routine  affairs  they  found  time  to  hear 
illuminating  addresses  on  "Our  ^Roads," 
by  County  Clerk  Elliott,  of  P'Sterboro; 
"The  Milk  Question,"  by  E.  H.  Stone- 
house,  President  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association;  "Price  Fixing  of  Farm  Pro- 
ducts," by  R.  W.  Burnaby;  "Pitfalls  of 
Farm  Business  Organizations,"  by  John 
Kennedy,  of  Winnipeg,  and  "Commercial 
Development,"  by  L.  H.  Blatchford,  man- 
ager of  the  U.  F.  Cooperative  Co.  At  the 
company's  meeting  the  paper  on  com- 
mercial law  by  Lawyer  Waldron  was 
given. 

The  touch  of  the  Western  farmers  was 
kept  warm  by  the  presence  there  of  Rode- 
rick McKenzie,  Secretary  of  the  Manitoba 
Grain  Growers,  and  John  Kennedy,  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  Grain  Growers' 
Co.,  Winnipeg,  the  one  which  our  present 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  T.  A.  Cre- 
rar  was,  up  to  recently,  the  president  and 
manager.  These  two  big  men  represented 
the  mystical  ties  of  sentiment,  education 
and  inspiration  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
hard-headed  materialistic  business  sense 
Continued  on  page  11. 


cover  to  have  authorized  the  contract  in 
respect  of  which  there  is  default. 

INCORPORATING  LOCALS 
These  difficulties  can  only  be  overcome 
by  incorporating  the  clubs.  That  may  be 
done  by  incorporation  without  share  capi- 
tal under  the  Companies  Act.  But  the  ex- 
pense is  too  great  and  the  procedure 
under  the  Act  is  so  technical  and  difficult 
that  a  lawyer  magnifying  the  law's  tech- 
nicality must  in  most  cases  be  employed. 
Incorporation  may  be  had  under  the  re- 
cent cooperative  provisions  of  the  Com- 
panies Act,  but  that  would  involve  the 
clubs  in  a  government  paternalism,  from 
which,  I  understand,  they  shrink.  The 
best  disposition  of  the  matter  was  that 
made  by  the  Dominion  Parliaments  of 
1878  and  1881,  which  simply  incorpor- 
ated the  local  Granges,  when  they  were 
engaged  in  cooperative  buying. 

The  difficulties  are,  however,  not  seri- 
ous in  practice.  The  secretary  who  buys 
for  a  club  is  assured  by  the  good  faith  of 
his  neighbors  and  the  seller  guards 
against  the  potential  difficulties  of  enforc- 
ing payment  after  delivery  by  sending  the 
bill  of  lading  with  draft  attached  to  the 
bank  at  the  place  of  consignment.  The 
consignee  must  then  pay  the  draft  before 
he  can  inspect  the  goods.  But,  if  on  in- 
spection after  payment,  the  goods  are 
not  merchantable  or  according  to  order 
the  money  paid  may  be  recovered.  We 
have  had  one  case  of  that  kind  which  went 
to  trial.  In  another  case,  a  carload  of 
oats  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
purchaser  was  unable  to  pay  for  it,  but, 
we  believed,  because  the  price  of  oats  had 
fallen.  The  carload  was  resold  and  the 
second  purchaser  refused  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  oats  were  heated.  The  railway 
then  exercising  the  rights  of  a  carrier  sold 
the  oats  for  a  price  much  greater  than 
the  second  purchaser  had  agreed  to  pay 
and  a  lawsuit  was  avoided. 

VALUE  OF  STANDARDIZING  PRODUCTS 
As  your  experience  grows  and  you  are 
successful  the  clubs  may  be  disposed  to 
acquire  elevators  and  warehouses  to  be 
used  for  storage  and  delivery  and  for 
cleaning  and  grading  the  products  of  the 
farm.  In  that  case  incorporation  will 
become  necessary  for  the  holding  of  pro- 
perty and  the  safeguarding  of  invest- 
ment. Apart  from  the  law,  I  suggest  that 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  development 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied.  It  might 
overcome  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
cooperative  selling,  which  is  to  send  to 
market  products  of  undisputed  grade  or 
quality  and  so  to  avoid  disputes  with 
buyers.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  of 
the  products  of  the  farms  of  Ontario,  it 
may  be  possible  to  repeat  to  a  large  extent 
the  success  of  the  grain  growers  of  the 
West. 

A  few  disputes  have  arisen  between  the 
company  and  the  clubs,  which  were  due 
mainly  to  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
contracts  made.  There  was  in  some  cases 
a  loose  or  ambiguous  statement  of  the 
contract.  A  contract  is  an  agreement  or 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  contracting 
parties.    In  other  words,  it  is  an  offer  and 
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acceptance.  In  the  simplest  form  one 
says  to  the  other  I  offer  and  the  other 
answers  I  accept.  Business  is  embar- 
rassed and  the  courts  are  busy  with 
wrangles  which  result  from  departure 
from  this  simple  form.  The  maker  of  an 
offer  ought  to  state  his  offer  precisely  and 
the  acceptor  ought  to  note  carefully  the 
meaning  of  the  offer  and  he  ought  to  say 
I  accept  or  I  do  not  accept,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding. 

In  some  cases  we  find  clubs  insisting  on 
a  contract  which  is  not  enforceable.  The 
law  has  been  for  centuries  that  no  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  goods  for  the  price  of 
$40  or  upwards  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
good  unless 

1.  The  buyer  shall  accept  and  receive 
part  of  the  goods;  or 

2.  Give  something  in  earnest  to  bind 
the  bargain  or  in  part  payment;  or 

3.  Some    note    or    memorandum    in 
.    writing  of  the  bargain  be  made 

and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be 
charged  by  such  contract. 

It  is  over  this  memorandum  consisting 
usually  of  letters  and  telegrams  that 
trouble  arises.  It  must  contain  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  that  is  a  description  of 
the  thing  contracted  for,  the  price,  time 
of  delivery  and  so  on,  and  it  ought  to  con- 
tain the  terms  of  payment. 

CONTRACTS  MUST  BE  DEFINITE 

Zest  was  added  last  year  to  these  dis- 
putes by  the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  between  December,  1916,  for 
example,  and  June,  1917.  Contracts,  in 
some  cases,  made  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, were  not  precise  as  to  the  time  of 
delivery,  or  if  the  time  of  delivery  was  at 


Continued  from  page  10. 
on  the  other — a  duality  that  evens  up  our 
agrarian  equilibrium. 

Over  200  new  shares  of  stock  at  $25 
each  were  subscribed  at  this  meeting. 
"Get  a  $100,000  capital"  said  John  Ken- 
nedy, who  talks  in  biy  jcgures  by  reason 
of  the  big  millions  his  company  handles, 
"and  you  can  do  something." 

Their  aims  are  to  unite  the  farmers  in 
their  own  interests,  to  educate  them  in 
business  matters,  to  reduce  the  middle- 
man's and  the  wholesalers'  tolls.  They 
aim  to  cut  out  useless  intermediaries  in 
farm  business.  They  oppose  all  combines. 
They  want  no  restraint  of  trade.  They 
cannot  tolerate  special  privileges.  They 
believe  in  their  business  and  ivant  this 
biggest  part  of  Canada's  business  to  have 
its  full  share  in  the  social,  economic  and 
moral  life  of  the  nation. 

The  delegates  who  attended  this  meet- 
ing were  all  big  men  in  their  own  com- 
munities. They  were  ready  to  stand  be- 
hind the  work  and  are  determined  to  re- 
main loyal  to  a  movement  that  gives  so 
much  promise. — The  Editor. 


first  precise,  as  in  ten  days,  it  was  after- 
wards altered  inadvertently  by  corres- 
pondence. Consequently  a  car  of  corn 
bought  in  December  might  have  increased 
by  the  time  of  actual  delivery  in  June  by 
$500  or  more,  and  with  the  benefit  of  that 
in  view  men  were  prompted  to  make 
claims  and  disputes,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  made.  But,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  your  transactions  and 
the  transportation  difficulties  of  the  past 
year,  your  troubles  have  been  small. 
You  ought  to  consider  carefully  your 


credit  methods.  If  you  accept  an  order 
from  a  club,  payment  to  be  made  on  de- 
livery, and  you  order  from  a  dealer  and 
pay  at  once,  you  may  lose  heavily  in  your 
bank  interest  account  if  delivery  is  de- 
layed. In  such  case  you  ought  to  add  in- 
terest to  the  price  payable  by  the  club,  if 
you  would  escape  loss. 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  draw 
your  attention  is  that  in  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable you  ought  to  act  as  a  mere  go  be- 
tween and  stipulate  that  your  duty  to  the 
club  is  performed  by  placing  its  order 
promptly  and  precisely  with  a  reputable 
manufacturer  or  dealer. 

TOWN   BY-LAWS 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
about  town  by-laws  imposing  penalties  for 
trading  without  a  license.  Generally 
speaking,  the  towns  cannot  molest  the 
clubs  for  bringing  goods  into  railway 
stations  and  distributing  them  among 
farmers  of  the  neighboring  municipali- 
ties. Taking  orders  in  the  towns  and  de- 
livering to  people  in  the  towns  may  come 
within  the  prohibitions  of  those  by-laws. 

There  has  also  been  anxiety  about  the 
penalties  for  non-registration  of  partner- 
ships under  the  Partnership  Registration 
Act.  There  is  no  just  cause  of  anxiety. 
Generally  speaking,  as  I  have  said,  the 
clubs  are  not  partnerships,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  occasionally  they  engage  in 
strictly  partnership  transactions.  I  have 
not  yet  met  any.  The  Act,  however,  ap- 
plies only  to  trading,  manufacturing  and 
mining  partnerships.  If  by  any  chance 
liability  would  arise,  the  Government  dare 
not,  I  should  think,  in  view  of  your  num- 
bers and  influence,  hesitate  to  remit  the 
penalties. 


The  Big  Reference  Number 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  has  made  its  February  number  a  big  reference 
number  for  farmers  and  they  now  look  for  this  compendium  of  farm 
information  and  inspiration.     February,   1918,  will  be  no  disappoint- 
ment.   Look  for  it. 

Live  stock,  grain  and  poultry  farming  will  each  be  treated  by  experts. 

Traction,  machinery,  automobile  building,  waterworks,  lighting,  etc.,  will  make 
this  number  a  hummer.  * 

Women  of  the  farm  and  their  activity  will  be  a  striking  feature  of  the  issue. 

Be  sure  your  name  is  on  the  mailing  list  and  that  your  friend's  is  there  also.  Tell 
him  about  it.  Tell  him  to  order  early  in  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  a  copy.  A 
year's  subscription  for  $1 .00  will  ensure  him  getting  it. 

The  first  semi-monthly  issue  comes  out  on  February  15.  Remember,  FARM- 
ERS' MAGAZINE  comes  out  twice  a  month  now. 
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Editorial 

WE  WISH  all  farmers  deep  satisfaction  over  their  work  in  1918. 
PROTECT  the  sheep  from  dogs  and  the  pig  from  cholera. 
HE  FIGHTS  best  who  helps  most.     And  food  is  all-essential. 

ANY  man  who  has  quiet,  good  sense  can  steady  any  meeting 

of  men. 

NOW  the  election  is  over,  we  can  forget  the  iniquities  of  the 

other  fellow. 

THEY  say  that  the  prairie  provinces  are  going  to  double  their 

hog  production  in  1918. 

IF  YOU  want  a  good  yield  of  wheat,  why  not  buy  an  extra  car- 
load of  manure  to  top  dress  it  this  spring? 

GOOD-BYE  old  John  Barleycorn.  We're  glad  to  see  you  kicked 
out  even  if  it  is  late  in  the  world's  history. 

GET  your  rail  shipments  delivered  as  soon  as  you  can  as  car 
delays  will  probably  be  greater  towards  spring. 

THE  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  are  getting  into  the  band- 
wagon of  big  business  also.  They  turned  over  a  million  dollars 
last  year. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  begin  earnest  preparation  for  1918  field 
crops.  Recleaning  the  seed  several  times  helps  much,  my  boy, 
helps  much ! 

ALL  RURAL  women  should  have  the  vote,  and  we  expect  the 
Union  Government  never  to  discriminate  again  as  was  done 
in  this  last  election.  The  Franchise  Act  was  certainly  an 
iniquity. 

HON  T.  A.  CRERAR,  as  our  new  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
should  bring  his  chosen  calling  to  that  position  of  eminence 
that  it  deserves.  Every  farmer  should  stand  by  him  until  he 
goes  wrong. 


MAGAZINE 

STAND  by  your  farm  organization.  When  farmers  pull  to- 
gether as  well  as  even  the  bootblacks  do  their  influence  will  be 
powerful. 

CHEESE  producers  certainly  have  a  good  case  for  readjust- 
ment of  prices.  Eleven  pounds  of  milk  made  into  cheese  brings 
the  farmers  only  19  cents,  but  sold  as  raw  milk  returns  30  cents. 

MARGARINE    is   coming   in    fast.      No   farmer  who  uses  it ' 
should  complain  about  butter  prices  not  being  high  enough.    Its 
consumption   in   the   U.S.   has   increased   from   half   a   pound 
per  head  in  1915  to  3y3  lbs.  in  1917. 

R.  H.  HALBERT,  president  of  the  U.F.O.,  rightfully  kept  the 
farmers  advised  as  to  fighting  every  form  of  combine.  If  there 
are  combines  to  squeeze  more  money  out  of  consumers,  we  ought 
to  know  it. 

THE  tractor  and  the  farm  machine  must  play  a  bigger  part  in 
the  more  production  campaign  this  summer.  Begin  now  to 
mobilize  every  machine,  every  good  seed,  every  boy  and  all 
ether  forces  to  the  end  of  a  big  drive  for  more  food  for  a  starv- 
ing world. 

THE  Western  farmers  made  a  success  of  the  wheat  business 
because  wheat  when  graded  was  good  as  current  coin  in  trad- 
ing transactions.  Proper  grading  and  marking  of  Eastern 
farm  commodities  will  put  them  into  the  profitable  business 
class. 


HOW  DEFICITS  OCCUR 

CA.  DUNNING,  the  treasurer  of  Saskatchewan  and  form- 
•  erly  manager  of  the  Sask.  Elevator  Co.,  in  his  recent 
budget  speech  shows  why  revenues  have  fallen  off.  Revenues 
from  land  title  offices  this  year  showed  a  reduction  of  $357,000 
over  1913-14;  court  fees  were  $106,000  less;  liquor  licenses  were 
reduced  from  $219,000  to  nothing;  incorporation  fees  were 
$17,000  smaller  and  income  from  the  preparation  of  subdivision 
plans  was  cut  by  $89,000.  On  the  other  hand  expenditures  in 
many  departments  have  increased.  Civil  government  costs 
have  grown  by  $107,500  since  1913-14;  public  works  required 
$232,000  in  extra  expenditure^;  educational  estimates  were 
$342,000  larger,  etc. 


THE  VICTORY  BONDS 

THE  grand  total  of  Victory  bond  subscriptions  is  still  grow- 
ing and,  what  is  possibly  most  important,  the  number  of 
subscribers  is  reaching  splendid  proportions,  says  The  Financial 
Post.  Up  to  the  latest  summary  compiled,  there  was  a  gross 
subscription  of  $417,230,400  from  807,361  subscribers.  This  is 
$52.87  per  capita,  or  one  subscriber  in  each  9.77  people,  an  in- 
ternational record.  The  subscriptions  for  each  province,  to- 
gether with  the  proportion  of  subscribers  according  to  popu- 
lation, were  as  follows: 

Alberta   1  in     8.9 $16,515,150 

British  Columbia 1  in     8.5 17,820,500 

Manitoba    1  in     7.0 32,326,600 

New  Brunswick    1  in  17.5.: 10,250,000 

Nova  Scotia 1  in  12.8 18,588,150 

Ontario   1  in     7.1 203,823,500 

Quebec    1  in  17.9 93,798,100 

P.  E.  I. 1  in  17.5 2,331,350 

Saskatchewan 1  in     8.8 21,777,059 


WHY  NOT  THIS  SAVING? 

REPORTS  go^to  show  that  the  losses  sustained  by  our 
farmers  owing  to  hog  cholera  reach  enormous  propor- 
tions. A  director  at  the  recent  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  meet- 
ing said  that  there  would  be  a  big  increase  in  production  in 
Essex  and  Kent  if  the  Dominion  Veterinary  Inspector-General 
would  allow  the  use  of  serum  for  treating  hogs.  Some  time  ago 
Farmers'  Magazine  made  inquiries  of  his  department  con- 
cerning this  and  got  a  reply  that  the  department  was  working 
on  this  question  and  would  advise  as  to  results  later.  That  was 
over  a  year  ago.  Yet  the  department  is  strangely  silent.  Why 
not  have  this  matter  threshed  out.     If  the  serum  treatment  is 
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wrong  let  the  head  of  this  department  say  so.  If  it  is  practic- 
able, and  farmers  in  the  U.S.  by  hundreds  say  it  is,  let  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  use  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  nigger  in  the 
woodpile  somewhere  and  farmers  would  lik£  to  know  where. 
Hogs  are  dying  not  only  in  south-western  Ontario  where  corn  is 
fed,  but  by  hundreds  in  the  largest  half  of  the  province. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  FOR  WOMEN 

THIS  New  Year  will  be  peculiarly  a  new  year  for  women, 
and  the  women  on  the  farms  will  not  be  the  last  to  recognize 
it.  The  cry  is  coming  across  to  us  more  urgently  than  ever  to 
send  food  to  the  men  who  are  fighting,  and  there  are  too  few 
men  left  to  produce  the  food.  It  means  that  in  many  cases  the 
women  on  farms  will  be  adding  to  their  regular  work — which 
has  always  been  enough — a  few  chores  extra  outside  in  order 
to  give  the  men  more  time  in  the  fields.  It  will  mean  that  many 
girls  will  be  attempting  little  side-lines  of  their  own  in  raising 
vegetables  and  chickens,  even  pigs  perhaps.  And  it  won't  be 
considered  a  hardship  because  every  farm  home,  almost,  has 
someone  at  the  front,  and  there  will  be  no  real  rest  in  any 
home  until  the  war  is  over. 

But  the  woman  who  thinks  is  not  content  to  merely  set  her- 
self blindly  to  a  task  without  seeing  where  her  efforts  count, 
without  knowing  their  relation  to  other  movements  in  the 
country,  and  finding  where  these  rub  against  each  other  and 
"how  the  friction  can  be  relieved,  and  progress  quickened.  With 
the  granting  of  the  franchise  in  almost  every  province  of  the 
Dominion  she  has  a  voice  in  saying  what  systems  shall  or 
shall  not  be  adopted  for  the  best  running  of  the  nation's  affairs. 
It  takes  some  serious  thinking  and  investigation  to  know  what 
is  best  to  do,  and  some  faith  and  courage  to  withstand  being 
stampeded  by  popular  opinion,  but  the  next  few  years  may 
prove  that  a  woman's  judgment  is  equal  to  her  intuition. 

And  while  our  whole  social  and  economic  system  has  been 
upset  by  the  war,  and  the  "Business  as  Usual"  slogan  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  of  the  times,  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  certain  things  running  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  though  conditions  were  normal.  The  woman  who  can 
keep  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  and  faith  and  sweetness  in 
her  home  is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  constructive  work  in  fortifying 
her  family  for  the  battles  outside.  Whatever  women  can  do  to 
make  the  schools  of  the  country  better  will  bear  fruit  a  hun- 
dred-fold in  the  years  to  come.  The  church  in  many  communi- 
ties is  shrivelling  up  and  dying,  and  we  need  churches  now  more 
than  we  have  ever  done;  it  means  more  work  for  women  of 
vision  and  enthusiasm.  A  local  women's  organization  to  keep 
the  "universal  mother's"  eye  over  the  social  conditions  of  the 
community  for  the  young  people,  and  to  extend  the  right  kind 
of  friendliness  and  hospitality  where  it  is  needed  could  work 
miracles.  There  are  big  possibilities  in  the  New  Year  if  we  can 
meet  them. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  TRACTOR 

IF  the  maximum  area  of  land  is  tilled  in  Canada  this  year, 
there  will  have  to  be  thousands  of  new  tractors  put  into 
service.  For  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  horsepower  in  the 
country.  More  especially  is  this  shortage  emphasized  since  the 
.United  States  has  entered  active  hostilities.  That  the  tractor 
has  demonstrated  its  right  to  a  place  in  Canada  is  conceded  by 
nearly  all  men. 

These  shortcomings  have  been  published  on  the  housetops. 
All  innovations  pass  through  the  same  stage  of  public  opinion 
and  such  opposition  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times.  It  spurs  the 
manufacturers  up  to  putting  out  a  machine  that  overcomes  all 
such  major  difficulties,  and,  furthermore,  educates  the  operators 
to  the  new  methods  that  must  be  used  in  order  to  get  results. 
And  good  results  have  followed  the  use  of  many  tractors  during 
the  past  season. 

It  was  late  last  spring  when  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Ontario  entered  the  field.  What  they  succeeded  in  doing  in  the 
short  time  at  their  disposal  was  wonderful.  The  various  makes 
of  tractors  were  tried  out  in  all  parts  of  the  province,  and 
farmers  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  demonstrations  of 
mechanical  power  for  their  heavy  jobs.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  gasoline  can  pull  a  plow,  or  drive  a  binder,  as  it  is  that 
it  can  drive  a  car  or  operate  a  stationary  engine. 


The  greatest  trouble  will  likely  be  that  the  manufacturers 
will  be  unable  to  "deliver  the  machines  fast  enough  when  the 
spring  drive  begins.  In  the  U.S.  the  War  Industries  Board  are 
acting  in  the  matter  of  giving  priority  to  the  shipment  of 
tractors  and  all  agricultural  implements.  No  matter  what  the 
freight  car  scarcity  may  mean,  the  farmer's  production  must 
not  suffer.  For  more  production  is  the  greatest  war  measure 
of  any  country  at  the  present  time.  Little  has  been  heard  in 
Canada  of  the  priority  rights  of  farm  machinery  men.  We 
must  have  more  crop  production  next  year  if  our  soldiers  at  the 
front  are  to  win.  The  war  hinges  on  our  farms.  The  farms 
want  tractors  that  will  work.  Now  is  the  tractor  consideration 
time. 

If  the  cabinet  can  do  no  better,  they  should  take  over,  as  a 
war  measure,  certain  tractor  plants  and  speed  up  the  output  at 
once,  establishing  at  once  a  standardization  of  parts  that  will 
make  the  use  of  big  machinery  less  onerous  on  agriculture. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  remit  the  duty  it  should  be  done.  In  fact 
nothing  must  stand  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  tractor  pro- 
gram for  1918. 


DEMAND  FOR  HEAVY  HORSES 

'TpHERE  is  an  unprecedented  demand  for  heavy  draft  horses 
-*-  in  Canada.  The  call  from  Western  agriculture  is  so  insis- 
tent that  the  East  is  being  scoured  for  draft  horses  and  breeding 
stock.  Since  the  cessation  of  importations  from  Europe  due 
largely  to  the  conservation  of  ocean  space,  the  American  and 
Canadian  breeders  have  begun  to  see  what  is  ahead  of  them  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  the  world's  breeding  stock.  Prices  in 
Canada  are  not  yet  up  to  the  level  of  many  other  places. 

At  the  Lanark  sale  in  Scotland,  which  is  the  great  draft 
horse  market,  the  following  prices  for  1916  and  for  1917  show 
by  comparison  how  matters  are  going  over  there. 

Draft   Classes          Av.  Prices  Av.  Prices 

1917  1916 

£       s  d  £      s  d 

Geldings    114     2  9  69     4  6 

Yeld  Mares 99     0  9  67     6  5 

Brood  Mares   116  18  9  83     7  1 

Yearling  Fillies 73  13  0  58     3  1 

Two-year  Fillies 95     0  2  66  13  4 

With  a  continuance  of  war  and  the  curtailment  of  imported 
blood,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  big  demand  for  Canadian  bred 
draft  horses.  The  tractor  has  displaced  few  indeed  of  our 
horses,  so  urgent  is  the  call.  Horses  will  always  be  needed  on 
our  farms.  It  will  take  mechanical  ideas  a  long  time  to  pull  a 
foot  out  of  the  mud,  or  to  hang  on  to  a  hillside. 


Locating  Farm  Leaks : 


By   GEORGE   H.   DACY 


Things  That  Are  Often  Overlooked  in  the  Management  of  a  Farm.  How  Savings 

Are  Effected 


NO  other  line  of  business  in  the  uni- 
verse could  he  handled  in  the  har- 
um-scarum, haphazard  way  that 
average  farming  is  conducted.  If  the  farm 
were  not  the  best  paying  investment  in 
the  world  long  since  the  bulk  of  farmers 
would  have  been  swamped  due  to  their 
lax  methods  of  management  and  their 
tendency  to  forget  about  farm  leaks. 
When  the  milk  pail  gets  leaky  the  dairy- 
man takes  it  to  the  tinsmith  who  solders 
up  the  holes  and  makes  the  bucket  again 
serviceable.  When  the  farm  gets  to 
springing  leaks,  and  ordinarily  big  leaks, 
it  is  time  for  the  net-profit  doctor  and 
the  farm  income  adjuster  to  get  busy  and 
plug  up  the  cracks. 

Whether  or  not  the  farm  shows  leaks 
depends  on  its  manager,  his  ability  and 
experience.  The  farmer  has  to  vie  with 
labor  problems,  weather  conditions,  mar- 
ket fluctuations,  bad  roads  and  a  thou- 
sand odd  factors  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  his  crops.  He  is  a  clever 
manager  if  occasionally  a  bad  leak  doesn't 
arise  which  will  be  parasitic  on  farm  pro- 
fits. To  begin  with  there  is  the  waste 
land  which  is  idle  and  usually  a  nesting 
place  for  briers  and  weeds  if  the  fence 
rows  are  not  plowed  closely.  Where  the 
plowing  is  done  with  a  three-horse  team 
and  a  moldboard  it  will  always  pay  to 
unhitch  one  of  the  horses  and  to  use  only 
two  animals  to  draw  the  plow  along  the 
fence  row  so  that  as  little  as  possible  land 
will  remain  unturned. 

Where  much  labor  is  employed  the  op- 
portunities for  leaks  are  numerous.  The 
men  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  go  to  the  field  to  work,  not  to  talk 
and  caper  and  waste  time.  If  the  farm 
is  on  a  main-traveled  road  the  hands  must 
not  stop  and  talk  to  every  passer-by. 
Drinking  water  should  be  carried  to  the 
field  in  large  jugs  so  that  the  men  will 
not  have  to  waste  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  a  day  going  to  the  spring  or  well 
for  a  drink.     It  will  even  pay  to  have  a 


water-boy  carry  water  to  the  field  hands 
as  often  as  they  need  it  during  warm 
weather.  Men  will  work  better  where 
they  have  plenty  of  good  water. 

REPAIR  KIT  WITH  MACHINES 
Every  time  a  machine  goes  into  the 
field  to  perform  a  piece  of  work  it  should 
be  provided  with  tools  and  repairs  for 
ordinary  break-downs,  so  that  the  driver 
will  not  have  to  walk  a  half  mile  or  more 
to  the  shop  every  time  he  loses  a  nut  off 
a  bolt  or  breaks  a  cotter  pin.  Whenever 
a  piece  of  machinery  is  broken  a  repair 
should  be  ordered  at  once  and  replaced  on 
the  implement.  It  is  essential  to  keep 
every  machine  in  working  order.  This 
thing  of  waiting  until  the  last  moment  to 
order  repairs  and  then  to  perhaps  lose 
one  or  two  days'  work  of  the  machine  at  a 
critical  time  just  because  the  belated  re- 
pairs have  not  arrived  is  an  easily  pre- 
ventable leak. 

A  land  leak  which  may  be  inexpensively 
fixed  is  where  roads  and  lanes  are  not 
properly  arranged.  If  a  road  ambles  its 
way  through  a  regularly  shaped,  tillable 
field,  one  of  the  first  works  of  the  farm 
management  doctor  would  be  to  re-ar- 
range the  road  so  that  it  would  follow  a 
line  fence.  This  would  give  unobstructed 
use  of  the  field  for  cropping  purposes  and 
would  also  minimize  the  amount  of  land 
which  otherwise  would  be  wasted  in  a 
fence  row. 

ARRANGEMENTS    OF    BUILDINGS 

As  far  as  possible  the  buildings  on 
every  farm  should  be  centrally  located 
and  the  farm  should  lie  in  one  body  of 
land  on  the  same  side  of  the  road.  A  rail- 
road which  splits  a  farm  into  two  pieces 
is  always  a  difficulty  which  is  hard  to 
remedy.  Invariably  the  trains  will  kill  a 
number  of  farm  fowl  every  year  and  may 
even  injure  cows,  calves,  steers  or  sheep 
which  break  through  the  fence  and  get 
stage-struck  on  the  track.    Buildings  that 


are  poorly  planned  which  contain  much 
waste  space  are  also  mediums  for  farm 
leaks,  while  buildings  which  are  incon- 
veniently arranged  so  that  many  extra 
steps  have  to  be  taken  in  performing  the 
daily  chores  prey  on  the  net  income  of  the 
farm. 

By  a  bit  of  systematic  arrangement  the 
farmer  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  time 
spent  in  performing  the  chores  one  half. 
Both  the  grain,  hay  and  other  roughage 
should  be  stored  in  as  convenient  a  place 
as  possible  so  that  it  can  be  placed  before 
the  animals  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
Rats  and  mice  are  parasitic  on  farm 
grains  and  if  possible  it  will  pay  to  make 
the  granary  vermin-proof  by  the  use  of 
a  lining  of  hardware  cloth,  a  concrete 
floor  or  by  placing  the  corncrib  on  posts 
capped  with  inverted  lard  cans,  which 
will  prevent  the  rats  from  gaining  en- 
trance to  the  crib. 

IN   ENSILAGE    HANDLING 

If  the  farm  is  equipped  with  a  silo  sen- 
sible management  will  prevent  a  leak  In 
the  storage  and  feeding  of  this  succulent 
roughage.  In  order  that  ensilage  will  not 
spoil  or  deteriorate  it  is  necessary  that 
the  silage  be  thoroughly  tramped  and 
packed  at  silo-filling  time.  If  two  men  in 
the  silo  are  notenough  to  pack  the  ensilage 
so  that  it  will  not  mold  use  four  men  and 
see  that  they  keep  moving  all  the  time. 
Use  an  ensilage  cart  which  will  just  fit 
into  the  silo  chute  in  feeding  the  rough- 
age.   The  cart  will  save  much  extra  labor. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Jupiter  Pluvius, 
the  god  of  rain,  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  the  farm  calendar  it  is  hard  to 
plan  work  ahead.  The  stars  may  be 
shining  at  bedtime  and  the  rain  may  be 
pelting  down  when  the  rooster  crows  next 
morning.  In  a  twinkling  the  farmer  has 
to  change  all  his  plans.  Unless  he  is  a 
good  manager  weather  conditions  may 
cause  immeasurable  leaks  on  the  farms 
Continued  on  page  70. 


To  leave  farm  machinery  in  the  discard  now  like  occurred  on  this  prairie  farm  is  an 

unpardonable  form  of  waste. 


The  Girl  Who  Stays  in  the  Country 


We  Are  at  the  Beginning  of  a  New  Era  in  Farm  Life  for  Girls — What  Are  We 

Doing^to  Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Times? 


A 


MONG  the  rarest  dreams  stirring 
in  the  heart  of  every  girl,  some 
time  there  comes  the  longing  to  do 
something  big — to  be  a  missionary  or  an 
actress,  to  write  a  book  or  paint  a  picture 
or  do  some  big  social  service  work.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  world's 
progress  this  ambition  in  the  heart  of  the 
girl,  for  while  in  the  end  she  usually  finds 
the  realization  of  all  her  air  castles  in  one 
of  the  million  of  the  world's  homes  some- 
where, her  children  go  out  from  that 
home  to  do  the  things  she  wanted  to  do, 
just  because  their  mother  had  wanted  to 
do  them.  It  is  also  this  eagerness  for  ac- 
complishment and  expression,  to  do  some- 
thing and  be  something,  that  has  taken  a 
lot  of  the  bright  girls  from  the  farms. 
When  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake  it  was 
not  the  girl's  fault;  she  wanted  to  take  the 
best  of  two  ways,  but  she  knew  only  one 
way;  there  were  some  things  she  didn't 
like  about  it  so  she  took  the  other.  And 
the  people  who  told  her  it  was  her  duty  to 
stay  in  the  country  just  because  she  had 
been  born  in  the  country — that  the  coun- 
try was  all  fresh  air  and  singing  birds 
and  sunshine,  and  the  city  a  honeycomb  of 
pitfalls  were  wrong.  It  was  a  foolish  doc- 
trine to  preach  to  a  girl 
that  she  should  stay  on  a 
farm  unless  the  farm  was 
giving  her  just  as  full  and 
useful  and  happy  a  life  as 
she  could  find  anywhere 
else. 

This  was  the  condition  a 
few  years  ago;  there  were 
a  few  very  good  reasons 
why    farm    life    in    some 
places  fell  short  of  what  a 
girl  wanted.    Things  have 
changed     considerably    in 
the    last    three    years.      The    war    has 
brought  a  new  set  of  social  and  economic 
conditions    for   girls    everywhere,     and 
there    are    strong    indications    thai*  the 
rural  districts  instead  of  the  cities  will  be 
the  Mecca  for  girl  pilgrims  for  the  next 
few  years. 

One  outcome  of  the  war  which  is  al- 


By  ETHEL   M.  CHAPMAN 


The  girl  needs  outdoor  sports  for  the  sake 
of  health  as  well  as  recreation. 

ready  showing  itself  in  the  towns  and 
cities  is  that  more  girls  will  be  required 
to  earn  their  own  living.  In  a  ladies'  col- 
lege this  winter  two  students  came  to  the 
principal  and  said:  "We've  been  thinking 
about  what  we're  going  to  do."  The  prin- 
cipal was  surprised;  there  was  generally 
just  about  one  thing  for  the  girl  graduate 


to  do.  "In  the  first  place,"  they  said, 
"we've  decided  we're  not  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." This  was  more  surprising,  but  the 
girls'  explanation  was  logical.  Their 
brothers  were  at  the  front,  all  the  boys 
they  had  grown  up  with  were  at  the  front 
or  on  their  way  there.  It  was  more  than 
likely  that  the  girls  would  never  be  mar- 
ried. One  of  them  was  going  to  go  back 
to  school  and  qualify  for  a  profession 
which  would  give  her  a  full  and  useful 
and  interesting  life.  The  other  girl's 
brother  had  been  killed;  she  was  going  to 
take  a  course  in  a  commercial  college  and 
go  home  to  take  the  place  in  her  father's 
business  that  her  brother  would  have  filled 
if  he  had  lived.  Cases  like  these  will  be 
repeated  by  thousands  before  the  war  is 
over,  and  they  will  not  belong  entirely 
to  the  cities  because  many  farming  sec- 
tions were  drained  of  their  young  men  in 
the  early  months  of  the  war.  The  girl 
who  stays  in  the  country  may  also  have 
to  face  the  problem  of  earning  her  living 
or  being  more  or  less  dependent  on  rela- 
tives after  her  father's  home  is  broken  up. 
Even  if  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  should 
make  money  for  herself,  it  means  a  great 
deal  to  a  girl  to  have  an  income  of  her 
own,  and  if  she  lives  on  a 
farm  she  has  an  opporunity 
to  do  this  in  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  important  lines  of 
work  open  to  anyone  just  now 
— the  production  of  food. 

GIRLS  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

A  unique  feature  of  the  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  at 
Chicago    this   year   was    the 
number  of  young  girls  com- 
ing   with    their    fathers    to 
buy  calves  to  start  up  little 
herds   of  their  own.      In   many   of   the 
states  the  girls  join  the  baby  beef  clubs 
and  enter  the  corn  and  hog  competitions 
with   their  brothers,    and   when   we    see 
the   school  girls   exhibiting   their   calves 
and  colts  at  the  school  fairs  throughout 
Canada  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
suggest  that  more  girls  in  Canada  could 


Girls  compete  with  th-j  boys  in  the  live  stock  exhibits  at  school  fairs.    Would  not  the  pro- 
duction of  baby  beef  and  bacon  be  practical  for  girls  at  least  during  the  war? 


FARMERS'     MAGAZINE 


take  up  this  work  with  profit  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  doing  a  fine  piece  of 
patriotic  work.  There  are  some  features 
of  the  work  which  a  girl  could  not  do,  but 
the  farmer  who  wants  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  his  daughter  to  stay  at  home 
will  help  with  this.  There  will  also  be 
some  prejudice  to  overcome  regarding  the 
raising  of  pigs  and  calves  as  girls'  work, 
even  though  there  is  danger  of  their 
brothers  being  hungry  in  the  trenches 
because  enough  food  cannot  be  produced 
unless  the  girls  help.  But  we  have  seen 
the  most  refined  girls  working  in  field 
uniform  all  day,  doing  what  they  could  to 
help  over  an  emergency,  and  the  same 
girls  in  their  white  dresses  in  a  drawing 
room  in  the  evening  with  the  only  trace 
of  the  outdoor  work  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  piquant  touch  of  sunburn.  The 
trouble  begins  when  the  girl  attempts  lift- 
ing and  work  that  is  too  heavy  for  her,  or 
when  she  tries  to  do  a  woman's  work  as 
well  as  a  man's  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
almost  inevitable  when  a  woman  who  is 
the  only  woman  in  a  house  or  the  mother 
of  little  children  adds  extra  work  out  of 
doors  to  her  already  over  full  programme. 
So  far  as  the  dignity  of  the  work  is  con- 
cerned it  is  well  to  remember  that  Queen 
Victoria  found  a  worth-while  interest  in 
live  stock  and  personally  supervised  the 
building  up  of  the  herds  on  the  Royal 
farms. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  any  phase  of 
agriculture  carried  on  by  girls,  some  or- 
ganization is  necessary.  A  poultry  club,  or 
an  egg  circle,  or  a  potato  club,  not  only 
givei  an  advantage  in  marketing,  but  it 
induces  new  members  to  take  up  the  work 
who  might  not  attempt  it  alone.  Also  if 
the  work  is  done  in  a  cooperative  way 
under  the  advice  of  the  District  Represen- 
tative it  may  be  possible  to  get  a  better 
quality  of  seed  or  stock  than  could  be 
obtained  otherwise.  Gardening  and  Can- 
ning Clubs  for  girls  offer  wonderful  possi- 
bilities, and  the  enthusiasm  in  canning 
shown  last  year  would  indicate  that  we 
are  ready  for  the  development  of  these 
clubs. 

Just  because  a  girl  is  going  to  stay  in 
the  country  is  no  reason  why  her  educa- 
tion should  be  limited  to  things  agricul- 
tural. Some  of  the  most  refined  homes 
in  Canada  are  farm  homes;  we  want  more 
of  them — homes  where  there  are  pianos 
and  where  the  girls  have  learned  music 
from  the  best  teachers — not  where  rag- 
time singing  and  indifferent  playing  make 
a  poor  diversion,  homes  with  libraries  of 
works  by  the  best  authors,  and  where  the 
family  know  how  to  get  the  very  best 
from  each,  homes  furnished  with  comfort 
and  artistic  simplicity,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  display.  If  we  are  to  have 
these  the  girls  in  the  homes  of  to-day 
who  will  be  the  women  in  the  homes  of  to- 
morrow should  be  educated  in  the  best 
schools  in  the  country.  Then  they  won't 
come  back  to  the  farm,  you  think?  This 
might  have  happened  a  few  years  ago, 
but  the  return  to  the  land  is  going  to  be 
popular  for  a  few  years  at  least.  The 
probability  that  the  high  cost  of  food  will 
bring  many  people  from  the  town  to  the 
country,  and  that  many  returned  soldiers 
will  go  on  farms,  promises  a  new  com- 
munity life  for  farming  districts.  The 
girl  will  have  a  broader  scope  for  some- 
tiling  in  the  way  of  social  service  in  the 
country  for  the  next  few  years  than  she 
could  find  in  the  largest  city.  She  can 
begin  in  her  own  home,  and  her  own 
church,  and  her  own  neighborhood  to 
build  a  foundation  for  a  brighter,  fuller, 
purer  social  life,  and  she  will  be  there  to 


Work  like  this  could  be  promoted  by  the 

organization  of  poultry  clubs  and 

egg  circles  for  girls. 


help  unite  the  new  elemeat  with  the  old 
as  the  strangers  come  in. 

One  thing  which  the  girl  who  stays  on 
the  farm  is  likely  to  miss  is  the  physical 
recreation  which  the  city  girl  with  fewer 
natural  facilities  considers  almost  a  neces- 
sary part  of  living.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
rather  general  that  because  the  girl  on 
the  farm  gets  considerable  exercise  and 
out-door  air  in  doing  her  regular  work, 
she  needs  nothing  further  in  the  way  of 
physical  exercise.  This  is  partly  true, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  form  of 
exercise  you  get  in  carrying  pails  of  water 
and  chasing  a  tennis-ball.  Because  the 
one  may  overstrain  certain  muscles  she 
needs  the  other  to  pull  them  back  to  their 
natural  position;  also  in  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  day  after  day  certain 
muscles  are  over  developed  while  others 
are  weakened  through  lack  of  use. 
We  should  have  more  tennis  courts  and 
skating  rinks,  and  above  all  horseback 
riding.  Girls  in  town  will  pay  pretty 
highly  for  riding  lessons  or  for  a  mount 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon. There  are  few  farms  without  a 
horse  that  could  be  trained  to  the  saddle; 
and  the  girl  would  have  at  her  disposal  a 
luxury  which  few  girls  in  town  can  afford. 
She  could  even  use  her  brother's  saddle 
until  she  gets  one  of  her  own,  for  only  a 
cross  saddle  should  be  used;  the  side- 
saddle has  been  condemned  by  physicians 
everywhere. 

The  importance  of  this  physical  de- 
velopment for  the  girl  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, not  only  for  what  it  will  mean 


to  her  now,  but  in  the  years  ahead  of  her. 
Last  summer  a  girls'  vacation  camp  was 
established  on  a  wooded  lake-shore.  One 
afternoon  three  outsiders  passed  the 
camp,  an  artist,  a  journalist,  and  a  phy- 
sician. The  girls  were  dressed  in  the 
most  appropriate  kind  of  outdoor  clothes. 
Some  of  them  were  carrying  driftwood 
for  their  fires,  some  were  swimming  in 
the  lake,  others  were  playing  folk  games 
on  the  sand.  The  spectators  were  im- 
pressed. "What  a  picture  they'd  make!" 
exclaimed  the  artist.  "What  a  story 
they'd  make,"  said  the  journalist.  The 
doctor  was  pretty  sober.  He  said,  "I'm 
not  thinking  what  kind  of  picture  they'd 
make,  or  what  kind  of  story  they'd  make, 
but  my!  what  mothers  they'd  make." 
This  should  be  the  aim  in  planning  more 
of  our  girls'  recreation. 

Before  the  girls  who  stay  in  the  country 
can  accomplish  all  the  things  they  want 
to  do,  they  should  have  some  form  of  or- 
ganization. A  Four  "H"  Club  seems  to 
offer  a  pretty  complete  plan,  the  training 
of  the  head,  the  hands,  the  heart  and  the 
health.  The  head-training  would  be  taken 
up  in  certain  forms  of  study  together, 
reading  circles,  library  programmes,  pre- 
ferably with  the  Junior  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  bringing  in  of  special  lectures 
and  entertainments,  the  giving  of  ama- 
teur plays  and  pageants.  The  hand 
training  might  cover  anything  like 
courses  in  cooking,  dressmaking,  actual 
gardening  and  canning  in  clubs,  or  other 
forms  of  productive  work.  By  having  her 
interests  and  sympathies  quickened  to 
outside  needs,  the  Red  Cross,  and  any 
form  of  relief  work  the  girl  who  belongs 
to  an  organization  gets  a  form  of  "heart 
training"  which  she  might  miss  if  she 
knew  only  the  smooth-running  order  of 
things  in  her  own  home.  And  the  health- 
training  may  be  derived  through  the 
forms  of  recreation  mentioned  and  spe- 
cial health  lectures  perhaps  from  a  woman 
who  is  a  doctor  and  is  giving  courses  in 
Home  Nursing  to  the  Women's  Institutes. 
In  fact  the  best  all  round  organization 
for  girls  where  there  is  a  local  Women's 
Institute  is  to  form  a  committee  or  club 
belonging  to,  or  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Institute.  With  this  arrange- 
ment they  can  have  some  of  their  meet- 
ings, especially  the  social  gatherings  with 
the  junior  farmers.  The  need  of  some 
means  of  getting  the  young  people  to- 
gether with  a  worth  while  object  has  been 
sorely  felt  in  many  places,  and  no  object 
could  be  worthier  than  the  betterment  of 
farm  life.  This  is  really  the  end  of  the 
entire  plan  of  the  Four  "H"  Club. 


A  girls'  club  in  Wentworth  County.     The  girls  are  dressed  for  a  scarf  drill 
for  a  local  entertainment 


A  Real  Farm  Home: 


By  E.  M.   MUNRO 


An  Ontario  Farmer  Plans  His  Own  House  With  Every  Modern  Convenience, 

and  Has  it  Built  at  Reasonable  Cost 


THE  sort  of  farm 
home  which  is  a  real 
place  to  live  in,  at- 
tractive, cheerful  and  com- 
fortable, with  every  mod- 
ern convenience  practic- 
able in  a  farm  home,  is 
something  more  than  a 
mark  of  prosperity.  It 
means  that  the  farm  is  a 
place  where  people  can  get 
the  best  there  is  of  every- 
thing, a  happy  and  refined 
way  of  living  along  with  a 
job  everywhere  admitted 
to  be  worth  while.  The 
big,  imposing  house  popu- 
lar in  farm  architecture 
fifteen  years  ago  did  not 
always  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  a  home.  Its  narrow 
veranda  and  closely  shut- 
tered front  windows  were 
forbidding  to  the  stranger, 
and  its  darkened  front 
rooms  as  forbidding  and 
depressing  to  the  family. 
The  living  part  of  the 
house  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  kitchen  and 
bedrooms,  and  the  money 
that  might  have  been  spent 
in  a  furnace  and  running  water  was 
buried  in  plush  furniture  and  carpets  for 
the  closed  best-room.  It  is  good  to  see  the 
old  order  changing  in  houses  like  the  one 
shown  here,  the  home  of  Ed.  Freed,  in 
Wentworth  County,  Ontario. 

The  house  has  a  good  situation  on  a 
level  raised  slightly  from  the  highway. 
A  wide  lawn  has  been  graded  about  the 
house,  and  a  row  of  maples  planted  years 
before  the  new  house  was  built  make  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  bleakness  com- 
mon to  new  houses  where  the  owner  has 
not  had  the  forethought  to  plant  trees. 
The    architectural    style    is    particularly 


An  attractive  and  dignified  style  of  farm  house. 
Mr.  Ed.  Freed,  Wentworth  Co.,  Ont 


Ground  floor  plan. 


good  for  a  farm  house.  There  are  no  fool- 
ish decorated  cornices,  or  little  front 
balconies  that  could  never  be  used.  The 
lines  are  honest  and  simple  and  dignified, 
relieved  from  over-plainness  by  the  broken 
roof  line  and  the  wing-effect  where  the 
side  wall  comes  out  to  form  the  end  of  the 
porch.  The  large  amount  of  window 
space,  which  has  been  obtained  without 
cutting  up  the  walls  too  much,  and  the 
wide  open  porch  give  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness and  hospitality  not  found  in  the  big 
square,  gothicized  house  with  a  little 
spindle-railed  porch  before  the  front  door. 

The  interior  was  planned  by  the  family 
themselves.  The  front  door  opens  into 
a  hall  at  one  side  of  the  house  from  which 
the  stairway  goes  up.  A  closet  for  coats 
and  outdoor  things  is  built  under  the 
stairs.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the 
sitting  room,  with  a  broad  front  window 
and  real  stone  fireplace.  A  fireplace  of 
any  kind  may  be  to  a  home  what  an  altar 
is  to  a  temple,  but  no  builder  can  know  the 
beauty  of  a  rough  stone  fireplace  until 
he  has  one  of  his  own;  it  is  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  we  have  not  more  of  these 
in  places  where  the  stone  could  be  picked 
up  on  the  farm  without  cost.  The  bed- 
room downstairs  is  not  regularly  used 
for  a  sleeping  room,  so,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  making  space  for  a  door  from  the 
hall  to  the  back  part  of  the  house  had  to 
be  settled,  it  was  considered  better  to  take 
a  corner  from  the  bedroom  than  to  cut  up 
the  sitting-room  which  is  used  every  day. 
This  room  being  connected  with  the  din- 
ing-room by  a  wide  archway  and  sliding 
doors  gives  a  pleasant  air  of  roominess  to 
the  house. 

In  the  "working"  part  of  the  house  we 
have  some-  particularly  good  planning. 
The  kitchen  opens  onto  a  side  porch  where 
certain  pieces  of  kitchen  work  can  be 
taken  on  hot  days.  The  back  door  opening 
from  another  back  porch  enters  a  wash 


room.  This  means  that  the 
men  coming  in  from  work 
wash  before  coming  into 
the  kitchen  at  all.  At  other 
times  of  the  day  the  dirt- 
ier work  can  be  done  here, 
leaving  the  kitchen  free 
for  kitchen  work.  In  the 
pantry,  opening  from  the 
kitchen  and  convenient  to 
the  dining-room  door,  are 
the  cupboards,  work  table- 
for  baking,  etc.,  and  a 
dumb-waiter.  The  cellar 
door  opens  from  the  pan- 
try, the  stairs  going  down 
under  the  back  stairway 
running  up  from  the 
kitchen. 

The  diagram  showing  the 
layout  of  the  second  floor 
explains  itself.  Besides 
the  four  well-lighted,  airy 
bedrooms  the  balcony  over 
the  side  porch  may  be  used 
for  a  sleeping-porch,  and  a 
sleeping  porch  is  a  valu- 
able feature  to  build  into 
any  farm  house,  not  only 
because  it  may  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  re- 
covery of  a  possible  case 
of  pneumonia  or  other  illness,  but  be- 
cause a  delicate  child  may  sometimes 
be  built  up  to  normal  health  by  a  sea- 
son or  two  of  outdoor  sleeping.  The 
sewing-room,  overlooking  the  front  lawn 
and  the  highway,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rooms  in  the  house. 

It  is  the  bathroom,  however,  that  gives 
the  modern  touch  and  puts  the  house  on 
a  level  with  any  city  home  for  the  essen- 
tials of  convenience  and  comfort.  The 
water-supply  comes  from  a  cistern  built 
in  the  basement,  and  is  pumped  by  hand 
into  a  pressure  tank.  About  five  minutes' 
pumping  a  day  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  good 
pressure  for  both  the  bathroom  and  wash- 


The  home 


First  floor  plan. 
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FARMERS'     MAGAZINE 


Maples  planted  long  before  the  house  was  built, 
are  coming  to  their  best  now. 


The  whole  family,  except  Mrs.  Freed,  who  is 
taking  the  picture. 


room.  The  cistern  is  built  of  cement,  six 
by  ten  feet  inside  and  five  and  one-half 
feet  deep,  with  a  good  air  space  left  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  water  and  the  ceiling, 
to  prevent  any  dampness  gathering  in  the 
floor  above.  The  water  has  not  shown 
any  taint  in  the  hottest  weather  nor  has 
the  supply  ever  failed  in  the  dryest  sea- 
son. The  land  here  is  gravelly,  and  a 
cess-pool  has  been  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily. A  location  was  found  where 
the   water   would    seep   away   from    the 


house  toward  the  orchard,  and  the  pool 
was  dug  seven  feet  deep,  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  stoned  up  for  three  feet.  It 
was  covered  over  with  cedar  logs  and 
earth  and  has  given  no  trouble  since  its 
installation. 

An  interesting  feature  of  house-build- 
ing is  the  cost.  This  house  was  built  two 
years  ago  and  the  entire  cost  was  about 
$3,000,  not  allowing  for  the  work  of  Mr. 
Freed  and  his  hired  man.  This,  however, 
was  done  in  the  winter  when  other  farm 


work  was  not  pressing.  All  the  lumber, 
stone,  brick  and  sand  was  hauled  before 
the  building  began,  after  that  they 
scarcely  took  a  day  off  to  help  and  Mr. 
Freed  says  the  farm  paid  as  well  that 
year  as  it  had  ever  done.  The  house  is 
heated  by  a  furnace,  and  the  cost  of  the 
furnace,  the  pressure  tank,  plumbing, 
enamel  bath  fixtures  and  sink,  hot  water 
tank  and  water  front  on  the  kitchen 
range,  eavetroughs  and  metal  roof  for 
the  balcony  amounted  to  $405. 


A  Community  Canning  Centre 

What  a  Women  s  Institute  Has  Done  to  Save  Food  and  Help  the  Red  Cross 


THE  canning  enthusiasm  which 
blazed  up  here  and  there  all  over 
Canada  last  summer  has  not  burned 
itself  out.  Women  who  have  never  before 
canned  corn  or  beans  or  chicken  are  now 
contemplating  their  cellar  shelves  with 
satisfaction  and  making  larger  plans  for 
next  year.  Also  cooperative  canning  has 
been  thoroughly 
tried     out     in     one  ... 

centre  at  least,  viz., 
at  Parkhill,  Ont. 

It  started  with  a 
proposal  from  the 
Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  centres 
where  the  crops  of 
fruit  and  vegetables 
were  s  o  abundant 
that  quantities 
would  be  wasted  if 
something  were  not 
done  to  save  them 
the  department 
would  equip  a  little 
canning  factory  and 
put  an  expert  can- 
ner  in  charge  to  do 
the  critical  part  of 
the  work.  The  wo- 
men of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  bring 
the  surplus  from 
their  gardens  and 
can  it  here,  working 
together     in     shifts 


By  ETHYL  MUNRO 


of  having  any  of  the  goods  spoil, 
for  while  the  majority  of  women  have 
canned  fruit  successfully  for  years,  the 
canning  of  vegetables  is  a  comparatively 
new  art  and  needs  special  care.    Incident- 


for  a  half-day  or  so 
at  a  time,  and  with 
an  expert  canner  to 
superintend  the  ster- 
ilizing so  that  there 
would  be  no  danger 


IHE  COMMUNITY  CANNING  CENTRE 

Women's  Institute  &  Red  Cross,  County  of  Middlesex 


For  Overseas  and 
Convalescent  Homes 


PARKHILL 
ONT. 


1090  Qts:¥OMcken , 

1350,:  Qts;  Soup  V<K 


Total  B*To.  Qwusu^iis,   4064 


ally  it  was  hoped  that  some  quantities  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  from  the  season's 
abundant  gardens  would  be  donated  and 
put  up  at  the  factory  for  the  military 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes. 

The  women  of  Parkhill  took  it  up;  they 
have  a  reputation  for  doing  that.  It  was 
the  Institute  women  of  Parkhill  who  did 
the  pioneer  work  in 
medical  inspection  of 
rural  schools,  who 
held  the  first  school 
clinics,  who  have 
done  the  experi- 
menting for  many  a 
movement  now 
spreading  widely 
through  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  diffi- 
culties of  establish- 
ing and  running  a 
canning  centre  did 
not  frighten  them. 
They  had  gone_  into 
gardening  rather 
heavily  in  the 
spring,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  see  the 
necessity  of  finding 
some  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  produce. 
Besides,  most  of 
their  boys  were  in 
France  and  the  Red 
Cross  part  of  the 
plan  appealed  to 
them.  The  presi- 
dent had  just  re- 
turned from  over- 
seas, and  develop- 
ments would  indi- 
Continued  on  p.  44. 
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Business  Men  Handle  U.S.  War  Business 

The  Way  That  the  Big  American  Fighting  Machine  Was  Rounded  Into  Action 

and  the  Decks  Cleared 

By  JOHN  BAYNE  MACLEAN 


A  GROUP  of  old-time  politicians — keen 
capable,  unscrupulous  and  hide- 
>  bound  in  tradition — had  sought  an 
interview  with  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
White  House.  This  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  American  entry  into  the  war 
when  the  first  talk  of  bringing  business 
men  to  Washington  to  help  run  things 
was  being  heard.  The  politicians  came 
to  protest. 

"What  will  these  people  know  about 
running  things  down  here?"  demanded 
the  spokesman.  "Let  them  stay  in  their 
factories  and  get  down  to  their  real  job 
— turning  out  what  we'll  need.  What  do 
business  men  know  about  politics?" 

When  Wilson  first  went  to  the  White 
House,  the  professional  politicians 
thought  he  would  be  putty  in  their  hands. 
They  have  found  him  the  hardest  propo- 
sition to  handle  that  ever  entered  the 
executive  mansion.  He  has  a  cold, 
analytical  way  of  getting  down  to  the 
root  of  things  and  finding  the  joker.  On 
this  occasion,  so  the  story  runs,  he  gave 
the  protesting  deputation  a  very  brief 
hearing. 

"But  war  is  not  politics,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said.  "War  is  no  longer  a  mili- 
tary matter,  even.  It  is  production,  utili- 
zation, organization  of  national  resources. 
This  war  won't  be  won  in  France,  but 
right  at  home — in  the  factories  and  on 
the  farms." 

Uncle  Sam  was  slow  in  getting  into  the 
war,  in  the  opinion  of  Allied  sympathi- 
zers; but  now  that  he  is  in  he  is  shoulder- 
ing his  task  with  grim  determination. 
Observers  should  not  be  misled  by  the 
characteristic  effervescence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  is  evidenced  in  the 
spread-eaglism  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  hysterical  output  of  the  song  writers. 
This  is  pure  surface  silliness.  The  real 
index  to  American  feeling  and  determina- 
tion can  be  found  only  at  Washington 
where  the  ribs  of  a  huge  war  machine 
are  already  hewn  out  and  in  place. 

Uncle  Sam  is  making  mistakes.  He 
is  blundering  along  in  some  directions 
and  the  organization  he  has  built  up  is 
far  from  perfect.  But  Canadians  want 
to  get  this  through  their  heads:  That  we 
can  learn  a  lot  from  what  he  is  doing. 
We  have,  perhaps,  little  to  learn,  in  point 
of  national  spirit.  Canadian  determina- 
tion has  been  tempered  to  steel-like  hard- 
ness in  the  crucible  of  adversity.  But 
where  Ottawa  touches  Washington  we 
find  that  we  are  already  far  behind.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  show  why. 

Almost  as  soon  as  war  was  declared 
the  war  government  at  Washington  found 
that  it  had  work  for  big  men.  So  the 
big  men  were  secured.  Dependence  was 
not  placed  in  the  departmental  officials 
nor  in  the  men  that  political  patronage 
could  find.  Leaders  of  industry,  business 
giants,  $100,000-a-year  men  were  select- 
ed. Edward  Hurley,  now  known  as 
"Hurry  Up"  Hurley,  went  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  Col.  Goethals,  who  built  the 
Panama  Canal,  was  picked  to  help  him. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  left  the  presidency 
of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  world 
to   help   McAdoo  at  the   Treasury  at   a 


salary  of  $1  a  year.  Davisson,  one  of 
the  Morgan  partners,  took  over  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross.  Now  Henry  Ford 
has  been  drafted  to  standardize  the  manu- 
facture of  merchant  ships.  Schwab  and 
Gary,  the  steel  kings,  and  Bedford  of 
Standard  Oil,  have  worked  close  to  the 
Government  at  every  stage. 

These  men  along  with  members  of  the 
cabinet  called  the  editors  and  managers  of 
the  trade  and  technical  papers  of  the  U.S. 
— about  300  of  them — to  Washington  for 
a  conference.  They  exchanged  advice  and 
experiences,  and  through  these  papers 
secured  the  understanding  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  financiers,  manufacturers 
and  other  business  men  right  across  the 
continent — about  three  and  a  half  million 
of  them. 

If  these  names  are  not  familiar  to  the 
Canadian  reader,  the  significance  of  their 
connection  with  the  U.  S.  Government 
can  be  conveyed  by  a  translation  into 
Canadian  terms.  If  Ottawa  had  called 
into  national  service  such  men  as  Lord 
Shaughnessy,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Sir 
Herbert  Holt,  C.  B.  Gordon,  we  would 
have  had  an  organization  on  a  par  with 
that  at  Washington. 

But  the  most  important  feature,  after 
all,  was  the  unique  and  extremely 
efficient  organization  that  was  built  up 
around  the  Council  of  National  Defence. 
The  Council  was  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  headed  by  Newton  P. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  work 
mapped  out  for  it  was  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  immense  resources  of 
the  country.  It  developed  upon  this  Coun- 
cil to  see  that  everything  was  forthcom- 
ing that  might  be  needed  in  the  making  of 
war,  from  men  to  munitions.     The  Coun- 


A.  W.  Shaw,  Editor  of  System  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Economics. 


cil  achieved  a  tremendous  victory  on 
the  first  day  of  their  organization.  They 
decided  to  delegate  the  bulk  of  the  work 
to  the  men  who  understood  it  best. 

Baker  is  a  business  man.  He  said  to 
his  colleagues:  "It  amounts  to  this. 
We've  got  to  turn  the  business  of  the 
whole  country  upside  down.  Why  not 
let  the  men  who  are  running  business 
do  it  themselves?" 

So  they  appointed  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission. American  industry  was  divid- 
ed into  seven  primary  branches.  The 
first  was  Transportation,  and  they  took 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  look  after 
that  part  of  it.  The  second  was  Muni- 
tions and  Manufacturing,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Howard  E.  Coffin,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson  Motor  Co.,  was  the 
man  for  that  job.  Supplies  came  next  and 
they  reached  over  to  Chicago  and  drafted 
Julius  Rosenwald,  the  president  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  for  that.  Then  came  Raw 
Materials  and  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a 
famous  banker,  was  secured.  Engineer- 
ing and  Education  was  assigned  to  Dr. 
Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Drexel 
Institute.  Labor  was  represented  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  Medicine  and 
Surgery  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Franklin 
Martin,  secretary  of  the  General  Ameri- 
can Collesre  of  Surgeons,  Chicago.  Wal- 
ter S.  Gifford  was  made  director  and 
Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  secretary. 

It  was  a  formidable  line-up  but  the 
Advisory  Commission  soon  discovered  one 
very  important  fact.  The  organization  of 
American  industry  was  too  huge  a  task 
for  a  commission  of  seven  men.  So  sub- 
ordinate committees  were  appointed  to 
cover  every  phase  of  industry  and  pro- 
duction. These  committees  were  made 
up  of  the  leading  men  in  each  indus- 
try. Howard  E.  Coffin  headed  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board ;  F.  S.  Peabody,  a 
leading  coal  baron,  took  the  committee  on 
Coal  Production;  A.  W.  Shaw,  editor  of 
System,  took  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commercial  Economy  Committee;  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  one  thousand  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  in  all  were  thus  drafted  into 
service. 

The  work  they  were  called  upon  to  do 
was  not  in  any  sense  ornamental.  Most 
of  the  members  are  in  Washington  to- 
day. Some  go  down  for  three  or  four 
days  a  week.  Most  of  them  have  with- 
drawn for  the  time  being  from  the  com- 
panies with  which  they  were  associated. 
All  of  them  are  serving  without  a  cent 
of  pay. 

This  is  their  responsibility:  They  must 
so  organize  the  branch  of  industry  they 
represent  that  when  the  Government 
says,  "You  must  release  forty  thousand 
men  for  service  in  the  army,"  the  men 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment says,  "We  must  have  fifty  per  cent, 
of  your  output,"  the  fifty  per  cent,  is 
made  available.    It  is  a  gigantic  task. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
with    reference   to    the   housing   of   this 
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huge  organization.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  room  in  the  regular  government  build- 
ings at  Washington.  The  Government 
had  already  expropriated  every  building 
available  to  accommodate  its  swelling 
mass  of  employees.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Advisory  Commission  be  given 
rented  quarters  in  office  buildings;  but 
the  rental  figures  staggered  the  officials 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge. 

"We  can  put  up  temporary  buildings 
for  less  than  that,"  said  one  official. 

"But,"  objected  another,  "these  men 
are  on  their  way  to  Washington  now,  hun- 
dreds of  them.  They  must  have  accam- 
modation.  The  work  can't  be  delayed — 
not  for  a  single  day." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
"get  temporary  accommodation  for  them. 
In  the  meantime  I'll  start  in  on  a  new 
building  and  I'll  personally  guarantee  to 
have  it  ready  in  two  months." 

It  was  so  agreed  and  by  an  early  hour 
that  afternoon  the  permission  to  use  a 
slice  of  vacant  government  land  within 
sight  of  the  White  House  had  been  se- 
cured— and  the  contracts  for  the  building 
had  been  let.  The  building  was  actually 
finished  and  occupied  within  fifty  davs 
— an  attractive  stucco  building,  with 
beaver  board  partitions  and  pine  floors. 
It  is  comfortable  and  efficient,  and  it 
represents  a  saving  to  the  American  na- 
tion of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  work  accomplished  by  these  com- 
mittees during  the  eight  months  that 
have  passed  has  not  been  above  criti- 
cism. In  many  respects  the  organization 
has  been  found  to  be  unwieldy,  gangling, 
lacking  in  cohesion.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  achievements  have  been  remarkable. 
In  many  instances  literal  miracles  have 
been  brought  to  pass. 

Consider  the  first  striking  success 
scored  —  the  purchase  of  copper.  The 
seven  members  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion had  gathered  around  a  table  and  had 
reached  two  conclusions.  The  first  was 
that  the  Government  must  break  the  long- 
established  Government  precedent  of  pay- 
ing two  ways  for  everything  purchased. 
Close  prices  must  be  the  new  order.  The 
second  conclusion  was  that  a  striking 
example  was  needed  to  drive  this  new 
idea  home. 

One  can  imagine  them  as  they  sat 
about  the  table,  these  seven  capable  men, 
planning:  to  save  billions  of  dollars  for 
Uncle  Sam  —  "Dan"  Willard,  silent, 
dominant,  forceful;  "Barney"  Baruch, 
big,  kindly,  with  iron  nerve;  Howard 
Coffin,  dvnamic  and  persuasive:  Julius 
Rosenwald,  stocky  and  rather  stolid,  with 
the  exnerience  of  Sears,  Roebuck  Depart- 
ment Store  buying  behind  him.  They  had 
decided  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  the 
new  order  with  a  brilliant  coup  and  were 
inclined  to  look  at  Baruch,  as  chairman  of 
Materials,  for  final  guidance. 

"Copper,"  announced  Baruch,  finally. 
It  was  so  decided.  The  Commission 
arranged  to  concentrate  on  the  question 
of  copper.  Now  copper  had  responded  to 
the  war  impetus  by  going  sky-high.  It 
was  selling  around  33  on  the  market  and 
moreover  was  very  scarce.  Baruch  got 
the  wires  to  work  and  brought  the  leading 
copper  operators  to  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference. What  transpired  during  that 
conference  has  never  been  told,  but  it 
was  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  copper 
men  for,  as  a  result,  the  Commission 
bought  for  the  Government  45,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  at  less  than  half  the 
market  price.  The  saving  was  exactly 
$10,000,000. 

The  news  of  this  electrifying  transac- 
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tion  spread  over  the  country  and  manu- 
facturers began  to  do  some  thinking. 
Apparently  it  was  going  to  be  necessary 
to  figure  close  in  dealing  with  Washing- 
ton. Government  purchasing  was  being 
handled  no  longer  by  politicians.  Busi- 
ness men  were  on  the  job ! 

The  copper  coup  had  exactly  the  effect 
desired.  The  purchase  of  materials  had 
been  put  on  a  new  basis — a  combination 
of  horse  sense  and  patriotism.  Just  one 
example  will  do  to  show  what  the  result 
of  this  was.  Ship  plates  were  quoted  at 
$160  a  ton.  The  Government  is  buying 
at  $58  a  ton! 

It  is  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
the  committees  have  accomplished  best, 
perhaps,  by  telling  in  detail  what  has  oc- 
curred in  certain  instances.  Take  the 
matter  of  duck  for  tentage. 

The  War  Department  found  quite  early 
in  the  year  that  a  tremendous  amount  of 
duck  would  be  needed  to  put  the  troops 
under  canvas  in  the  cantonments  all  over 
the  country.  And  then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  manufacturers  were  so  loaded 
with  orders  that  they  could  not  produce 
more  than  a  fraction  of  what  was  needed 
and  that  what  they  could  produce  was 
not  of  the  variety  required.  The  prob- 
lem was  such  a  hot  potato  for  the  War 
Office  people  that  they  transferred  it 
promptly  to  a  committee  of  the  National 
Council. 

The  committee  was  most  happily  con- 
stituted. At  the  head  was  A.  L.  Scott, 
the  president  of  what  might  almost  be 
termed  a  cotton  architectural  firm.  His 
business  was  to  outfit  cotton  mills,  find 
the  capital  for  them,  select  locations,  de- 
vise selling  schemes.  What  he  did  not 
know  about  cotton  was  not  to  be  found 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixie  line.  With 
him  was  a  waterproofing  expert,  the  re- 
tired president  of  a  large  concern.  There 
is  a  tremendous  lot  of  mystery  and 
alchemy  about  waterproofing  —  and  this 
man  knew  it  all.  Then  there  were  a 
couple  of  buying  experts.  Altogether 
they  were  shrewd  fellows  who  had  been 
through  the  mill  and  had  only  one  object 


in  mind,  to  serve  the  Government  abso- 
lutely. 

First  they  made  a  complete  census  of 
the  looms  in  the  country  and  gathered 
figures  as  to  capacities,  present  and  pros- 
pective. Then  they  summoned  the  manu- 
facturers in  groups  to  confer  with  them. 
Mind  you,  there  was  no  compulsion  about 
it.  None  of  the  committees  have  any 
actual  administrative  powers.  They  must 
work  by  persuasion. 

First  came  the  tire  duck  people. 

"How  much  duck  can  you  give  us?" 
they  were  asked. 

The  manufacturers,  six  of  them  in  all, 
threw  up  their  hands  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively.  "We  can't  supply  the  tire 
people  as  it  is,"  they  declared.  "We're 
so  far  back  on  our  orders  that  they  nearly 
have  us  crazy  now.  How  can  we  dd  any- 
thing for  you?" 

"And  then,"  they  added,  "you  want 
supplies  in  30%  -inch  widths,  and  we  can 
only  turn  out  60  Va  and  90%  widths." 

"That,"  said  Scott,  "is  our  problem. 
You  give  us  the  duck  in  the  widths  your 
plants  can  turn  out  and  we'll  adapt  the 
Government  specifications  so  that  we  can 
use  it." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  de- 
veloped that  the  spring  was  the  rush  sea- 
son for  the  making  of  tire  duck  and  that 
in  the  fall  things  slackened  off  a  little. 
Accordingly  the  manufacturers  elected  to 
continue  the  rush  right  through  the  year 
and  turn  over  to  the  committee  25  per 
cent,  of  their  output.  Their  regular  busi- 
ness would  be  met  by  increased  efficiency 
of  method — or  not  met,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

Then  the  carpet  people  were  summoned. 
Now  carpets  are  not  as  necessary  as  tires 
in  war  time,  so  the  committee  were  more 
harsh  with  the  weavers  of  duck  for  rugs. 
They  demanded  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
their  output,  and  got  it. 

Then  the  committee  got  busy  on  the 
specifications.  They  studied  tents  from 
every  angle  and  finally  evolved  certain 
changes  that  enabled  them  to  use  the 
duck  that  the  tire  and  carpet  mills  were 
producing. 

The  result  of  it  was  that  500,000  sol- 
diers went  under   canvas  this   summer! 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  results  were 
obtained  in  the  matter  of  standardization. 
Diversity  of  design  is  regarded  as  healthy, 
for  the  most  part,  in  peace  time,  but,  for 
war  purposes,  standardization  is  the 
prime  need.  Consider  the  motor  truck 
which  arms,  feeds  and  moves  the  modern 
army.  Britain  and  France  have  scores 
of  thousands  of  trucks  on  the  Western 
front,  drawn  from  all  the  shops  of  the 
world.  The  result?  About  a  million  dif- 
ferent repair  parts  have  to  be  kept  back 
of  the  lines,  because  everything  in  every 
truck  is  different.  Suppose  a  shell  lights 
in  a  truck  park  and  scrambles  half  a 
dozen  of  them.  To  attempt  repairs  is  an 
almost  impossible  task. 

It  was  decided  that  only  one  kind  of 
truck  would  go  with  the  American  troops. 
Accordingly  the  designing  engineers  of 
all  the  truck  manufacturers  were  sum- 
moned to  Washington  and  put  into  one 
room.  "Go  to  it,  and  evolve  a  perfect 
truck,"  they  were  told. 

Imagine  the  situation;  a  score  or  more 
of  jealous  engineers  who  for  years  had 
been  feverishly  striving  to  excel  each 
other  in  the  improvement  of  truck  con- 
struction. Each  man  there  had  shop 
secrets,  exclusive  processes,  ideas  that 
had  been  guarded  as  more  sacred  than 
the  secret  of  the  Sphynx;  and  they  were 
Continued  on  page  52. 
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SIDE  from  the  burning  questions 
of  war  and  war-needs,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farmer's  working  capi- 
tal is  forced  into  the  forefront  on  many  a 
farm.  The  need  for  new  buildings,  im- 
provements on  old  buildings,  installation 
of  farm  equipment  such  as  waterworks 
and  a  lighting  system,  painting,  roofing, 
farm  implement  purchases,  fertilizers., 
and  feeds,  are  felt  in  a  more  or  less  acute 
way  in  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  farm 
houses  both  in  the  older  East  and  in  the 
new  and  enthusiastic  West. 

Many  a  man  is  postponing  his  ex- 
penditures until  after  the  war.  He  rea- 
sons that  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
the  demands  upon  labor,  the  high  prices 
of  materials,  all  argue  against  immediate 
activity. 

Others  again,  are  paying  off  their  obli- 
gations such  as  chattel  and  real  estate 
mortgages,  local  floating  indebtedness 
and  family  claims.  The  high  produce 
prices  of  the  past  3  years  have  enabled 
hundreds  of  farmers  to  greatly  reduce 
their  farm  mortgages. 

Yet  is  it  good  policy  to  postpone  action 
on  many  lines,  where  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  old  farm  a  greater  producing  plant 
than  it  is?  Can  we  afford  to  completely  dis- 
miss the  idea  of  barn  or  house-building, 
or  of  implement-  or  power  equipment, 
where  such  an  expenditure  can  readily  be 
done  without  letting  up  on  our  present 
production  for  war  needs,  or  without 
causing  any  serious  dislocation  of  the 
Jabor  problem?  Moreover,  the  other  side, 
which  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  means 
of  production,  has  to  be  considered.  We 
must  have  machines — power  equipment, 
good  accommodation  for  livestock,  and 
above  all,  better  sanitary  and  more  con- 
venient houses  for  our  women  and  child- 
ren, who  are  assisting  heroically  in  food 
production.  We  have  seen  how  many 
farmers  have  purchased  automobiles  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  not  for  pleasure  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  but  for  purposes 
of  increased  efficiency  in  their  business. 

I  know  this  is  my  own  case.  Operating 
a  farm  is  no  easy  matter  in  these  times  of 
short  labor,  uncertain  transportation  and 
slow  horse  operations.  The  car  has  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  increase  production 
on  my  farm  materially.  In  such  a  case 
we  must  look  upon  the  car  as  a  produc- 
tive expenditure.  So  is  the  tractor,  the 
big  implement,  the  gasoline  engine,  the 
farm  water  system,  the  lighting  systems 
and  heating  systems. 

Then,  again,  in  the  painting,  repairing 
and  improvement  of  old  buildings,  it  is  a 
case  of  neglecting  the  upkeep  for  a  few 
years  at  the  risk  of  a  big  expenditure 
some  day  or  the  attention  to  these  things 
now.  A  new  roof,  a  coat  of  paint,  a  tile 
drain,  a  new  manure  spreader  or  a  wire 
fence  may,  will,  become  a  producer  at 
once,  and  perhaps  cost  less  to  instal  than 
it  did  either  before  the  war  or  will  for 
several  years  to  come.  Looking  at  these 
expenditures  in  the  light  of  better  farm 
prices,  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  to 
know  that  it  actually  costs  less  in  real 
exchange  of  farm  products  to-day  than  it 
did  in  1913. 

Readjustment  of  values  makes  a  read- 
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justment  of  business  methods  necessary. 
If  the  present  situation  places  all  farm 
business  on  a  cash  basis  and  maintains 
the  nresent  fair  ratio  of  farm  produce  to 
the  farmer's  needs  in  steel,  cement,  cloth- 
ing and  food,  the  disturbances  of  the  time 
may  have  some  compensations. 

A  glance  at  the  situation  in  terms  of 
produce  exchange  may  present  to  us  just 
why  it  may  be  cheaper  to  build,  improve 
and  go  ahead  now  than  it  has  been  in 
pre-war  days: 

1913  1917 

FARM   NEEDS.                      Price  in  Price  in 
Machinery —                          bus.  wheat       bus.  wheat 

Self-Binder     160  100 

Mower    70  38 

6    H.P.    gas    engine    250  112 

Seed   drill    122  60 

Hay    fork    ... 

Cream    separator    87  38 

Building — 
Bathroom,     sink    and    septic 

tank    in   farm   house 300  127 

Pressure   tank    water   system  156  118 

Steel  shingles,  per  100  sq.  ft.  7  4 
Lumber   per    1,000    ft. — 

Hemlock     \  28  17 

Pine    47  32 

Cement  per   350   lbs.— 1    bbl.  2.5  1.2 

Steel    fence    wire,    40    rods..  15  10 

Paint  per    10   gals 25  19 

Pianos    440  215 

Clothing  and  Food — 

Sugar,    per    cwt 6.2  4.9 

Cottonseed   per   ton    50  24 

Linseed,    per   ton    50  25 

Blue  serge  suit   31  17 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  prices  are 
given  in  bushels  of  wheat.  That  is,  the 
farmer  before  the  war  had  to  give  160 
bushels  to  get  a  binder,  while  to  get  the 
same  binder  in  1918  he  will  have  to  ex- 
change only  100  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  same  comparisons  might  be  made 
in  terms  of  live  hogs,  beef,  oats,  corn, 
barley  and  apples.  And  while  these 
amounts  may  vary  some,  the  general 
trend  will  be  to  show  the  farmer's  pur- 
chasing power  much  better  off  now  than 
in  pre-war  days.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
buying  of  steel  shingles.  A  farmer  paid 
$5.50  per  square  before  the  war  and  $11 
now.  Yet  it  took  7  bushels  of  wheat 
then  and  only  4  now.  No  man  can  then 
withhold  from  doing  needed  shingling, 
if  he  is  producing  wheat,  pork,  beef, 
beans,    apples    or    poultry    products,    be- 


cause of  the  price  of  steel  shingles.  If 
he  postpones  his  shingling,  it  must  be 
done  for  other  reasons,  either  labor  short- 
age or  war  work. 

One  thing  is  certainly  clear,  and  that 
is,  the  installation  of  farm  house  conveni- 
ences should  be  done  now.  There  never 
was  a  better  time  for  any  farmer  to  fit 
up  a  water  service,  a  lighting  service  or  a 
sewage  disposal  service  in  his  building 
than  now.  Moreover,  the  shortage  of 
labor  in  the  plumbing  trade  enables  the 
farmer  to  do  very  much  more  of  the  work 
himself,  to  his  own  financial  betterment. 
Tile  draining  is  another  productive'  ex- 
penditure. Wise  is  the  farmer  who  gets 
his  farm  into  good  producing  condition 
now  while  the  going  is  good.  Then  if  the 
evil  days  come  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
produce  at  the  lessened  costs  a  maximum 
of  output.  Cement  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts that  has  not  changed  much  in 
price  and  it  is  one  of  our  most  profitable 
bui'dins:  materials.  Where  it  formerly 
took  2x/£kbushels  of  wheat  to  buv  a  bar- 
rel of  portland  cement,  it  now  takes  only 
a  trifle  over  one  bushel  of  wheat.  Rub- 
ber and  silk  are  on  a  somewhat  similar 
basis.  The  woman  who  dresses  in  silks 
now  may  not  be  comparable  to  the  one 
who  is  dressed  in  woolens  or  cotton  goods. 
And  to  the  farmer  who  is  wise  there  is  a 
way  out  of  his  financial  troubles  if  he 
will  use  a  little  comparative  calculation. 

PERCENTAGE    INCREASES 
Looking  at  it  another  way  we  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  this  article  does 
in  its  table. 

Taking  100  as  the  index  number  of 
average  normal  prices  as  given  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  September  we 
find  that  the  increases  in  farm  products 
have  been  about  the  same  as  increases 
in  other  lines. 

1913 

Grains   and  fodder.  . . .  138 

Animals    and    meats..  176 

Dairy    produce     145 

Building    materials     .  .  143 

House   furnishings    . . .  126 

Implements     105 

Here  the  grain  farmer  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  in  the  exchange,  while  the 
dairy  farmer  apparently  has  the  little 
end  of  it.  But  as  there  are  more  things 
to  consider  than  the  relative  purchasing 
values,  such  as  productivity  of  soils,  re- 
turns from  investment,  utilization  of 
local  conditions,  etc.,  definite  conclusions 
are  hard  to  arrive  at.  The  main  facts  as 
deduced  above  go  to  show  that  the 
farmer  who  has  to  spend  money  now  is 
no  worse  off,  comparatively  speaking, 
than  he  was  five  years  ago. 


1916 

1917 

%  Inc 

200 

280 

103 

213 

293 

66 

184 

229 

58 

179 

229 

58 

163 

205 

64 

139 

199 

90 

Two  tanks  of  compressed  air  operate  this 

shrill  whistle,  which  is  used  to  warn 

Parisians  of  an  impending 

air   raid. 


N.B.    Agricultural    Societies    United 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  1918 
for  the  N.  B.  Agricultural  Societies 
United:  President,  W.  H.  Moore,  Scotch 
Lake;  vice-president,  C.  M.  Shaw,  Hart- 
land;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  D.  McKenna, 
Sussex.  The  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  Stanley  Wilson,  Rolling 
Dam;  Roy  K.  Merritt,  Moore's  Mills; 
R.  J.  Haggard,  Norton,  and  Roy  McCain, 
Florenceville. 
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VIEWPOINTS 


Looking  at  it  that  Way-    ^# -well,  may1 
there's  sofp0hing  in  it/ 


The  Tractor  and  the  Small  Farm 

The  gasoline  tractor  on  150-acre  farms  or 
smaller  is  a  factor  that  is  deserving  of  con- 
siderable thought  and  investigation.  The 
farmer  should  look  into  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  debate  over  in  his  own  mind  whether  it 
would  be  a  helpful  and  paying  investment 
or  not.  Its  labor  and  time-saving  value  for 
the  extensive  style  of  farming  is  unquestion- 
able, but  on  the  smaller  farms  of  150  acres 
or  less,  it  has  to  be  looked  at  from  a  different 
viewpoint.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  small  acreage  that  is  tilled. 

Now  take  on  the  100-acre  farm  three  good 
horses  are  all  that  is  needed  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  occasionally  four  horses  are  neces- 
sary, but  not  very  often.  They  will  draw 
quite  handily  a  2-furrow  gang-plow,  16  hoe- 
drill,  4  or  5  section  harrows  and  the  wider 
discs  and  cultivators.  On  the  average  a 
farmer  plows  and  works  from  25  to  50  acres. 
Of  course,  if  he  has  extra  grass  he  may  ex- 
ceed 50  acres,  but  that  amount  is  an  exception. 
Also  this  is  usually  divided  between  fall 
plowing,  plowing  for  wheat  in  the  summer 
and  for  corn  in  the  spring,  that  it  means  only 
2  or  3  days'  straight  work  at  a  time  for  the 
tractor.  Possibly  6  to  10  days  would  be  all 
the  work  for  it  to  do  in  a  whole  year.  For 
silo  filling,  grinding  and  sawing  wood  a 
smaller  portable  type  of  either  8,  9  or  12 
horsepower  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Another  drawback  is  in  the  smallness  of 
the  fields.  These  fenced  off  fields  allow  the 
farmer  to  turn  his  pigs,  sheep,  cattle  or  horses 
into  his  hay  ground  or  harvest  stubble  for 
late  summer  or  fall  pasture  to  help  out  his 
permanent  pasture.  In  plowing  these  small 
fields  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
headland  left.  With  the  tractors  that  are  now 
on  the  market  this  would  be  excessive.  Be- 
sides a  team  is  necessary  to  strike  out,  finish 
up  and  plow  the  headland  to  make  a  half  de- 
cent job  at  all.  Now  when  you  have  got  to 
have  two  horses  to  supplement  the  tractor, 
when  three  horses  are  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  paying  pro- 
position to  invest  $1,000  to  $2,500  in  a  tractor. 
Another  thing  wherein  the  horses  would  be 
more  profitable  is  in  the  possibility  of  the 
farmer  raising  one  to  two  colts  from  his 
mares.  For  quite  a  few  years  to  come  good 
sound  general  purpose  or  agricultural  horses 
will  command  a  good  price. — R.  McG.,  Den- 
field,  Ont. 


Cattle   Feeding  on  Grass 

Last  spring  I  decided  to  put  in  a  carload  of 
cattle  on  my  50  acres  of  pasture.  Hitherto  I 
had  rented  the  land  for  $140  a  season.  It 
looked  absurd  that  a  better  return  than  $115 
net,  after  paying  taxes,  from  50  acres  could 
not  be  made. 

Consequently  I  started  one  fine  day  in  May 
for  the  Union  Stock  Yards  to  look  over  the 
stockers  and  feeders  that  might  be  in.  I 
wandered  around  from  alley  to  alley  for  some 
time,  inspecting  steers,  heifers,  old  cows, 
calves  and  nondescript  bones  until  I  was  al- 
most disgusted  with  the  farms  of  Canada  for 
allowing  such  bovine  trash  to  be  raised.  But 
a  market  place  is  no  place  for  moralizing. 
One  must  talk  business.  At  last  I  hunted  up 
a  commission  man,  those  necessary  middle- 
men who  have  the  strangle  hold  on  you  in 
such  times,  and  stated  my  desires.  He  led  me 
round  to  a  pen  where  there  were  25  steers, 
mostly  Shorthorn  grades,  poor  in  flesh,  and 
evidently  aching  for  some  good  grass.  Appar- 
ently another  commission  man  owned  them 
and  my  man  did  the  dickering.  He  wanted 
$10.25  per  cwt.  for  the  bunch.    To  try  to  make 


money  with  a  car  of  thin  steers  costing  $10.25 
in  a  war  year  was  almost  like  asking  one  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  millennium.  But  ap- 
pearing to  be  interested  I  went  through  the 
bunch  in  a  critical  way,  making  a  biting 
criticism  at  this  off-colored  steer,  and  a  jibe 
at  that  one's  thin  sides,  and  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  another  one  having  the  bug. 
Urging  them  to  eliminate  a  black  steer,  an- 
other with  suspicious  Jersey  Island  dress  and 
another  particularly  thin  red  one,  I  found  22 
steers  left  in  the  bunch,  among  which  were 
two  particularly  big  ones,  rather  in  good  flesh. 
Fearing  that  my  banker  would  object  to  a  big 
loan,  I  asked  to  have  these  two  big  ones  re- 
moved and  two  small  red  fellows  put  in  their 
places.     That  was  one  of  my  mistakes. 

Now  there  remained  22  thin,  but  all  healthy, 
honest-looking  Shorthorn  steers.  Five  were 
roans,  all  good,  one  was  white,  very  good  as 
white  ones  generally  are,  and  the  rest  deep 
reds,  not  so  bad  a  bunch  when  seen  away 
from  their  stockyard  surroundings. 

"I'll  give  you  nine-fifty  for  them,"  said  I, 
making  a  big  plunge  into  the  uncertain  waters 
of  high  finance.  I  walked  down  the  alley, 
astonished  at  my  own  audacity — trying  to 
figure  out  a  profit  on  10-cent  steers. 

"I've  sold  thin  loads  for  $10.50  to-day,"  said 
my  salesman,  "and  really  this  is  as  .good  a 
buv  as  you  can  pick  in  these  yards." 

His  profound  sense  of  honesty,  his  evident 
interest  and  desire  to  see  me  make  some 
money  on  them  at  a  time  when  the  going  was 
good,  led  me  again  around  to  the  pen. 
Mounting  the  fence,  I  re-surveyed  the  bunch, 
which  did  look  a  little  better  to  me.  It  is  said 
that  if  your  cattle  look  better  to  you  every 
time  you  come  back,  that  it  is  a  good  sign. 

"I'll  give  you  ten  cents,"  and  I  walked 
rapidly  away,  buttoning  my  overcoat,  while 
the  erstwhile  owner  of  the  bunch  put  on  a 
martyr's  face  and  walked  back.  I  went  away. 
My  commission  man  urged  me  to  say  I  would 
give  $10.05  and  he  thought  he  could  buy 
them  for  that.  "I  know,'  he  said,  "he  paid 
$10.50  for  a  few  in  that  pen." 

"All  right,'  said  I  in  one  last  desperate 
shot  into  air.    "I'll  give  that  and  no  more." 

The  cattle  went  into  my  hill  pasture  the 
next  day.  When  I  saw  them  two  days  after 
they  certainly  looked  better  than  I  had  ever 
thought    they   could. 

"You  know,"  said  my  commission  man,  "that 
they  always  look  better  on  pasture  than  they 
do   in   here." 

I  was  somewhat  satisfied,  but  had  a  haunt- 
ing fear  all  the  summer  that  I  would  never 
get  $10  again  for  those  cattle.  But  the  pas- 
ture was  good,  blue  grass  and  sweet  clover, 
with  deep  cedar  glens  in  the  valley  and  a  run- 
ning stream  of  spring  water  that  never  was 
known  to  cease  a  boisterous  run  over  the 
boulders.  •  They  grew,  put  on  flesh,  were 
quiet  and  had  those  kind,  deep  eyes,  mossy 
sleek  hides,  and  big  foreheads  that  mark  the 
good  feeding  Shorthorns  so  familiar  to  us  all. 
In  fact  there  is  not  a  much  more  pleasant 
sight  to  the  countryman  than  a  good  feeder 

MY  CATTLE 
Returns. 

20    ft?    10c    $2,228.00 

2    ft?    $7.90    H3.28 


of  the  reds,  whites  or  roans,  lazily  grazing 
into  beefsteak  before  his  eyes  on  his  own 
pasture  hillsides. 

At  times  through  the  summer  the  market 
went  up  and  down  in  an  uncertain  manner. 
I  had  come  to  watch  the  daily  returns  with  a 
renewed  interest.  The  idea  that  I  might  lose 
out  became  a  fear  that,  at  times,  triumphed 
over  my  admiration  of  the  miracles  of  clover 
and  shade. 

About  the  end  of  September  the  pasture 
dried  up.  The  animals  seemed  to  be  standing 
stiH.  Two  out  of  the  group  had  not  done  well 
and  I  wondered  at  my  judgment  in  letting 
them  get  by  me  in  my  stockyard  inspection. 
The  price  looked  none  too  good. 

A  local  drover  offered  me  nine  cents  for 
them.  The  thing  was  too  preposterous  to  me. 
If  that  was  all  the  cattle  were  worth  I  had 
bought  too  high,  been  a  poor  judge  of  live- 
stock or  this  man  wanted  to  make  a  big 
thing  out  of  my  apparent  ignorance. 

I  had  a  nice  piece  of  clover  knee  deep  on 
another  field  that  I  was  holding  for  seed.  The 
late  cutting  off  of  the  first  crop,  and  the  rank 
growth  of  the  second,  led  me  to  believe  that 
seed  would  be  scarce,  especially  when  the 
blossoming  was  so  poor.  I  resolved  to  turn 
the  cattle  into  this  field  for  three  weeks  and 
risk  a  rise  in  price. 

Each  put  on,  I  believe,  over  2  lbs.  a  day  on 
that  clover.  They  presented  a  nice  market 
appearance,  when  another  drover  came  along 
and  offered  me  nine  and  a  half  cents  for  15 
of  them  and  nine  cents  for  the  balance, 
weighed  at  my  station. 

.  I  figured  it  all  out.  I  did  not  know  what 
my  cattle  had  gained.  I  asked  10  cents.  I 
thought  the  bunch  were  worth  it.  But  no 
argument  would  increase  my  bidder's  figures. 
So  I  left  him,  or  he  left  me,  saying  the 
offer  would  stand  open  till  Saturday.  Next 
morning  I  started  for  the  stockyards  to  size 
up  the  situation  for  myself.  My  drover  had 
told  me  my  cattle  would  shrink  possibly  70 
lbs.  on  each  animal  in  coming  to  the  yards. 
I  asked  the  same  old  commission  man  what  he 
thought.  "They  will  not  shrink  10  pounds," 
he  said.  Again  I  thought  here  was  another . 
mercenary  statement.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to 
sell  my  cattle.  I  wsfs  thrown  on'  my  own  re- 
sources, and  feeling  like  taking  a  chance  as  I 
had  taken  it  in  May,  I  said  I  would  send 
the  bunch  into  him  again   and  await  results. 

Accordingly  the  next  Saturday  the  fine  load 
of  22  cattle  was  on  its  way  cityward.  They 
were  a  quiet  bunch,  and  went  off  like  going 
to  a  noonday  rest  under  the  cedars. 

Before  loading  I  had  them  weighed.  I 
found  that  the  22  weighed  23,870  lbs.  At  my 
drover's  prices  I  could  now  have  pocketed 
$2,230.80,  which  meant  a  fair  gain  over  costs. 

But  the  following  Monday  night  I  called  up 
my  broker  over  the  'phone  and  asked  for  re- 
sults. His  weights  were  a  pleasing  revela- 
tion. Thp  cattle  weighed  in  the  city  after  a 
25-mile  ride  and  a  Sunday  feed,  24,100  lbs.,  or 
a  gain  over  my  farm  station  weights  of  240 
lbs.  Which  man  was  nearer  the  truth?  He 
had  sold  20  of  them  for  10  cents  and  the  two 
poor  ones  for  $7.90.  Now,  a  resume  of  the 
exact  transaction  may  be  interesting  from  the 
finacial  viewpoint.  For  this  deal  gave  me 
fully  $80  net  for  my  hardihood  to  ship  them 
in  rather  than  take  the  local  drover's  figures. 
This  may  not  always  be  the  experience  as 
there  are  so  many  factors  that  are  variable. 
This  return  made  me  $170  over  my  rental 
for  same  place  the  previous  year.  It  was  none 
too  big  a  gain  for  the  risk  taken.  I  feel  that 
more  returns  would  have  been  made  had  I 
paid  more  attention  to  selecting  them  and 
possibly  have  gone  back  another  day  for  a 
cheaper  bunch.   Buying  right  and  selling  right 

ACCOUNT. 

Cost. 

Cost   ft?    $10.05    $1,854  22 

Corn      13.oo 

Feed     3.00 

Freight    17.75 

Int.    on    money    at    7%    .' 55.00 

Allowance    for    clover    60.00 

Salt     2.00 

Insurance     3.25 

Hay    feed    going    up    1.00 

Freight   up    16.75 

Yardage     21.63 

Corn     (sale)     13.00 


Total   sale  price    $2,371.38 

Total    net    returns    for  my   pasture    


Total    cost    $2,060.60 

$    310.78 
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are  two  ways  we  often  make  our  best  profits. 
Each  of  these  steers  had  averaged  243  lbs.  of 
gain  in  the  140  days.  I  had  to  get  my  whole 
gain  from  the  gain  in  flesh  alone.  Such  is 
not  a  good  guide  when  prices  are  lower.  The 
higher  the  price  the  less  need  for  a  spread 
between   buying   and   selling. — Eluid    Kester. 


Saskatchewan's  Debt  to  Ontario 

Saskatchewan  owes  much  to  her  sister  pro- 
vince, Ontario.  Saskatchewan  acknowledges 
her  indebtedness.  Saskatchewan  is  grateful. 
Grandpa  tells  of  stirring  pioneer  days, 
stories  which  prove  the  how  and  why  of  pre- 
sent prosperity  in  business,  of  a  splendid  re- 
cord of  a  clean-cut  past.  "Came  as  a  boy 
from  Ontario!"  he  informs  us  proudly.  Stal- 
wart fathers  shoulder  extra  burdens  man- 
fully as  they  bid  their  sons  "God  speed"  to  the 
front.  If  questioned  how  they  manage  now 
against  such  odds,  we  get  a  smile,  a  shrug, 
an  answer  thus:  "Learned  that  at  home, 
Ontario!"  Youths,  at  life's  pulsing  portal, 
march  to  their  country's  call.  "So  long!" 
they  cry,  "God  save  the  King  and  folks  way 
back  in  old  Ontario!" 

In  all  walks  of  life,  in  all  ways  of  living, 
men  from  Ontario  have  brought  much  valued 
help  and  experience  from  Ontario. 

Foremost  in  position  ranks  our  Premier, 
Hon.  William  Melville  Martin,  born  just  forty- 
one  years  ago  at  Nordich,  Ontario.  Premier 
Martin  came  first  to  Saskatchewan  in  the 
capacity  of  a  lay  lawyer,  but  by  his  genius 
and  ability  has  gained  his  present  responsible 
office.  As  Minister  of  Education,  our  Premier 
has  shown  his  sympathy  with  all  methods  of 
up-to-date  schooling.  Only  a  short  while  pre- 
vious Premier  Martin  made  personal  investi- 
gation in  certain  districts  of  Saskatchewan 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  exact  con- 
ditions of  teaching,  especially  as  existing 
among  the  foreign  element  of  population. 

John  A.  Maharg,  born  at  Orangeville,  Ont., 
has  been  a  recognized  leader  in  grain-growing 
circles  of  Saskatchewan  for  some  years  past. 
Mr.  Maharg  is  President  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Cooperative  Elevator  Company,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  As- 
sociation, President  of  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Agriculture,  and  goes  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  as  the  farmers'  represen- 
tative, having  been  chosen  by  acclamation  as 
Unionist  candidate  from  the  Moose  Jaw  con- 
stituency. Mr.  Maharg's  opinion  is  thought 
much  of  by  the  grain  growers  in  this  province. 
He  has  had  the  experience  of  a  practical 
farmer  and  as  such  is  able  to  voice  the  needs 
and  ideals  of  the  men  he  will  represent. 
Farmers  in  Saskatchewan  are  facing  a  mixed 
era  of  prosperity  and  perplexity.  They  re- 
cognize and  are  grateful  for  any  effort  in 
their  behalf.  The  wheat  price  of  $2.21  per 
bushel  has  allowed  a  certain  margin  of  profit. 
Though  even  with  this  price  a  large  num- 
ber were  unable  to  meet  their  increased  obli- 
gations and  were  forced  to  quit.  For  those 
who  could  stem  the  tide  the  great  majority 
have  striven  manfully  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  Government  interest  by  preparing  ex- 
tensively for  the  crop  of  1918.  Providence  has 
stamped  this  effort  with  the  seal  of  approval. 
The  fall  of  1917  in  Saskatchewan  has  been  an 
ideal  one.  Threshing  was  quickly  finished 
and  practically  all  of  October  and  November 
lias  given  beautiful  weather.  The  slogan  of 
'speed  the  plow"  has  carried  many  a  farmer 
niuite  up  to  the  seeding  point  in  land  prepara- 
tion. 

Our  authorities  council  greater  production, 
lohn  Maharg  has  voiced  this  sentiment. 
Saskatchewan  farmers  have  responded. 

Not  only  grain  growing  will  be  intensive 
during  the  year  1918,  but  every  form  of  mixed 
farming  will  be  included  in  the  Greater  Pro- 
duction Campaign.  As  Ontario  has  pros- 
pered in  mixed  farming  so  our  province  can 
also  prosper,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  greatly 
to  Ontario  men,  with  their  practical  ex- 
perience, that  Saskatchewan  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  methods  of  successful  mixed  farm- 
ing. The  livestock  industry  is  being  enthusi- 
astically developed  along  lines  of  the  same 
fxperience.  Throughout  the  whole  province 
one  can  find  splendid  examples  of  successful 
stock  raising  carried  on  by  men  who  got  their 
training  in  Ontario. 

The  writer  knows  personally  of  many  men 
who  have  wrested  a  more  than  living  from 


their  farms  by  a  gradual  and  intelligent  hand- 
ling of  livestock.  When  talked  with,  these 
men  have  said,  "Mixed  farming  paid  in  On- 
tario why  not  in  Saskatchewan?" 

There  is  a  district  in  Saskatchewan  spoken 
of  all  over  the  province  —  Halcyonia  —  made 
famous  for  successful  mixed  farming  methods 
by  men  from  Ontario.  For  an  instance,  to 
show  how  one  of  these  Halcyonia  men  suc- 
ceeded, take  this  example.  Coming  from  On- 
tario this  man  settled  on  a  homestead  through 
which  ran  a  deep  ravine.  He  was  called 
foolish  by  some,  but  it  was  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  water  through  that  same  despised 
ravine  which  spelled  an  easy  success  in  mixed 
farming  to  this  far-sighted  Ontario  man.  At 
certain  places  in  the  ravine  the  farmer  built 
self-feeding  hoppers  and  kept  a  large  num- 
ber of  pigs.  He  is  now  a  grandpa  with  silvery 
hair.  When  inquiries  are  made  as  to  his 
present  prosperity,  "Owe  it  all  to  that  ravine," 
he  answered  briskly,  then  continues,  "I  raised 
wheat,  yes,  and  livestock,  but  it  is  to  those 
pigs  I  credit  the  major  portion  of  my  suc- 
cess in  farming." 

You  can't  beat  'em,  those  Ontario  men! 
They  seem  to  have  a  genius  for  taking  other 
people's  leavings  and  making  them  a  huge 
success. 

Speaking  of  hogs,  Saskatchewan  has  some 
ideal  country  for  swine  culture.  Not  far 
north  of  Saskatoon  is  the  beginning  of  the 
wooded  area  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
bluffy  region.  In  this  part  the  farmers  keep 
many  hogs.  The  marketing  facilities  in  many 
districts  of  this  bluffy  area  are  not  at  all 
what  they  should  be.  The  consequence  is  that 
these  farmers  keep  pigs  principally  for  home 
consumption,  marketing  in  a  desultory  fash- 
ion when  convenience  offers.  Once  enthused 
and  given  easy  transportation  these  farmers 
could  produce  bacon  in  surprising  quantities. 
There  is  a  domestic  co-operation  in  many 
parts  of  the  bluffy  region  which  harks  back 
to  the  old  Ontario  days  of  chopping  bees, 
quilting  bees,  etc.  Assuredly  the  bees  of  old 
time  days  in  Ontario  were  the  real  beginning 
of  the  modern  great  co-operative  movements. 
So  by  example  the  north  country  in  Saskat- 
chewan are  planning  a  great  co-operative 
trade  in  bacon.  Their  planning  is  unthink- 
ing perhaps  as  was  the  planning  by  Ontario 
people  when  holding  neighborhood  bees  and 
so  laying  a  grand  foundation  for  subsequent 
municipal,  provincial  and  even  Dominion  co- 
operations. Ontario,  unconsciously,  but  never- 
theless wisely,  planned  so  broadly  as  to  not 
only  back  great  movements  in  her  own  do- 
mains, but  sent  forth  such  men  as  Mr.  John 
Maharg  to  head  co-operative  movements  in 
her  sister  province,  Saskatchewan. 

Just  as  those  domestic  bees  of  Ontario  make 
such  homey,  cozy  reading  so  a  brief  reading 
of  how  these  northern  farmers  in  the  bluffy 
region  of  Saskatchewan  co-operate  by  fami- 
lies might  also  prove  interesting. 

Instead  of  gathering  at  a  chopping  frolic 
or  a  house-raising  bee  these  farmers  assemble 
at  a  butchering  bee.  One  family  sets  apart 
a  day  for  the  purpose  and  invites  such 
friends  and  neighbors  as  they  wish  to  help  in 
return.  The  "meet"  takes  place  at  sunrise 
when  all  is  found  in  readiness.  Each  farmer 
possesses  an  up-to-date  supply  of  tools  and 
other  equipment  and  the  speed  and  care 
which  practice  gives  is  theirs  to  a  marked 
degree.  If  possible  enough  animals  are 
slaughtered  to  last  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  meaning  five  or  six  in  most  homes 
where  pork  is  the  favorite  flesh.  No  portion 
at  all  eatable  is  allowed  to  be  thrown  away. 
Even  the  stomach  is  scrubbed  and  kneaded  in 
successive  baths  of  fresh  water  and  salt  until 
it  emerges  pink  and  shining.  Then  it  is  stuffed 
and  baked,  proving  a  most  delicious  repast. 
Nightfall,  as  a  rule,  finds  all  work  accom- 
plished which  can  be  performed  at  one  ses- 
sion. Meat  is  ready  for  the  morrow's  curing 
after  its  night  chill,  great  strings  of  fat^aus- 
ages  are  put  to  freeze;  there  are  also  tins  of 
flaky,  white  lard,  bowls  of  tasty  headcheese 
and  crocks  of  nutty  "pork  butter."  A  big 
supper  closes  this  butchering  bee,  after  which 
a  few  hours  are  spent  in  social  ways.  Here 
thp  l^ds  and  lasses  shine  and  sweetheart  as 
did  those  other  boys  and  girls  at  Ontario 
bees,  while  the  sweet,  old  melody,  "It  was 
from  Aunt  Dinah's  quilting  party  I  was  see- 
ing Nellie  home,"  has  as  many  versions  and 


repetitions  as  in  the  dear  by-gone  days  of  old 
Ontario. 

There  is  in  Saskatchewan  a  decided  back-to- 
the-horse  movement.  Carloads  of  splendid 
horses  brought  here  every  year  from  Ontario 
have  had  the  effect  of  revolutionizing  the  horse 
trade.  The  "on  time"  purchase  of  tractors  is 
fast  becoming  taboo  to  those  far-sighted 
tillers  of  the  soil  who  abhor  debt  and  that  bug- 
bear of  fast  accruing  interest.  With  only  a 
few  hundreds  of  dollars  to  invest  the  average 
farmer  is  now  buying,  as  he  can,  the  best  type 
of  horse  flesh  procurable  for  farm  work. 
Then  when  the  time  comes  that  the  bank 
account  allows  of  thousands  to  be  invested, 
the  farmer  gets  his  tractor  and  goes  in  for 
farming  on  a  big  scale,  but  never  replaces 
horses  altogether  with  mechanical  power. 

In  the  field  of  cattle  industry,  Saskatche- 
wan owes  many  a  well  established  herd  to 
some  pure  breds  shipped  at  first  from  Ontario. 
This  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  this 
province,  but  its  steady  and  rational  increase 
is  very  encouraging.  Ontario,  according  to 
statistics,  has  80  times  as  many  creameries  as 
Saskatchewan,  but  this  difference  is  only  an 
added  stimulus  to  our  province  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

As  in  agricultural  lines  we  Saskatchewans 
owe  much  to  men  and  influence  from  Ontario 
so  also  in  other  lines  we  are  equally  indebted. 

Take  educational  activity,  for  instance. 
First  and  foremost  we  are  taught  that  to 
Ontario  we  owe  our  present  public  school  sys- 
tem, established  there  in  1847.  No  wonder 
then  we  place  Ontario  men  in  responsible 
positions  in  our  borrowed  system.  One  of 
these  men  who  is  placing  Saskatoon  schools 
second  to  none  in  the  province  is  H.  H.  Smith, 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Ontario  and 
was  junior  scieace  master  at  Jarvis  Street 
Collegiate,  Toronto.  His  worth  was  soon  re- 
cognized when  he  came  west,  and  from  the 
position  of  Inspector  for  the  Saskatoon  dis- 
trict he  was  raised  to  his  present  field  of 
labor. 

Volumes  could  be  written  of  the  many  men 
from  Ontario  who  have  helped  Saskatchewan 
grow.  The  whole  category  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
journalists,  etc.,  etc.,  might  be  gone  through 
and  would  furnish  in  each  class  a  brilliant 
mind  from  Ontario  as  its  chief  inspirator. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  Saskatchewan  owes  much  to  her  sister 
province,  Ontario.  Saskatchewan  acknow- 
ledges her  debt  by  granting  to  Ontario  every 
honor  due.  Saskatchewan  shows  her  grati- 
tude by  publicly  announcing  Ontario  as  her 
source   of   highest   inspiration. 

Three  cheers  for  old  Ontario! — Alice  J. 
Funk. 


Cattle  Company  Goes  Up 

Readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  will 
remember  references  being  made  last  year 
to  the  foundation  of  the  British  Cattle 
Supply  Company.  It  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  to  hear  of  the  winding  up 
of  the  concern  through  an  order  granted 
in  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  said  that  the  difficulties  into 
which  the  company  has  fallen  have  been 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  corporation  hold- 
ing the  land  to  live  up  to  their  part  of  the 
agreement.  This  agreement  was  that  the 
British  Cattle  Supply  Company  should 
turn  over  to  the  British  Land  Corporation 
stock  totalling  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars in  return  for  lands  held  by  the  latter 
company.  These  titles  were  to  have  been 
turned  over  by  November  1,  the  stock 
transfer  was  actually  made,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  titles  to  the  lands 
are  still  not  available.  As  a  result  the 
stock  of  the  British  Cattle  Supply  Com- 
pany had  very  little  behind  it. 

Some  effort  was  made  to  float  the  stock 
in  Canada,  shortly  after  the  company  was 
formed,  but  this  effort  did  not  meet  with 
a  very  enthusiastic  response.  We  are  in- 
formed that  some  $7,500  went  into  the 
company's  treasury  as  a  result  of  these 
sales.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  company 
to  date  are  said  not  to  exceed  $30,000. 


A  Story  of  Presents  Galore :  By  george  b.  hood 

An  Aftermath  of  the  Xmas  Giving  W  here  the  New  Year  Got  in  a  Mix-Up 


FAMILIES  vary.  Occasionally,  we 
hear  tell  of  a  small  brood  that  might 
all  be  recorded  as  honest,  peaceful 
citizens,  always  attempting  to  live  up  to 
what  they  profess.  More  often,  we  know 
a  household  that  is  a  menace  to  the  whole 
community,  either  as  boarders  at  the 
county  poor-house,  unmercenary  pugi- 
lists, dead-beats,  gossips,  or  something 
else;  but,  most  often,  and,  in  fact,  the 
general  occurrence  is  that  the  average 
family  contains  -  a  certain  number  of 
average,  Dobbin  members,  a  regular 
church  attendant,  and— a  black  sheep. 

The  Gray  family  was  large — nine  to  be 
exact — and,  with  their  numerous  progeny, 
had  long  since  overflowed  their  home 
township  into  every  available  Canaan. 

So,  you  can  see,  that  each  pre-Christ- 
mas  season  was  a  period  of  pins  and 
needles,  stupendous  planning,  overworked 
fingers,  and  careful  buying  for  Martha, 
homely  spinster,  eldest  sister,  and,  by 
far,  the  best  spiritually-developed  mem- 
ber of  that  branch  of  the  Grays. 

No  doubt,  she  was  that  way  because  she 
was  the  eldest.*  She  had  nursed,  scolded, 
and  been  general  drudge  for  the  succeed- 
ing eight;  and,  if  she  had  inherited  some 
of  the  impish  characteristics  of  her  an- 
cestors, they  had  been  mercilessly  smoth- 
ered before  she  had  passed  that  epoch, 
when  these  shove  deep  roots  into  one's 
anatomy. 

At  the  other  end,  came  Austin,  pamp- 
ered baby,  since  he  had  early  been  left 
motherless.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he 
had  demonstrated  in  increasing  modes, 
his  carefully  nurtured  weeds.  He  was 
always  skipping  school,  in  debt,  or  being 
fired  for  incompetency.  During  the  last 
two  years,  he  had  settled  down — because 
he  was  forced  to;  he  had  been  knotted 
to  a  very  nice  girl — quite  often  it  turns 
out  thus.  But  Austin  had  soon  discovered 
that  marriage  carried  with  it  too  many 
obligations,  hoops,  and  perspiring  days; 
so  the  second  year  of  their  union  had 
been  a  guerilla.  Peace  had  suddenly 
swooped  down  upon  their  amphitheatre. 
One  inky,  fall  day,  his  wife  had  packed 
her  necessary  chattels,  dressed  the  baby, 
and  had  gone  back  to  her  parental  roof. 

Good,  gentle  Martha  had  advised, 
pleaded,^  and  heckled  Austin,  as  usual, 
but  it  ivas,  as  usual,  unavailing.  She 
brooded  continually  over  it,  but,  unlike 
most,  did  not  stop  there;  she  prayed  for 
the  estranged  father  and  mother,  and 
their  wee  son. 

Please  excuse  this  bit  of  scandal.  I 
know  you  will  think  me  a  blatherskite, 
but  really  and  truly,  it's  around  this 
self-same  bit  of  "of  course  you  won't  tell 
anvone"    gossip   that   this    story   hinges. 

Martha,  at  last,  had  all  the  centre- 
pieces worked,  the  variety  of  youngsters' 
ware  finished,  the  handkerchiefs  bought, 
and  the  little  cards  signed,  with  unfail- 
ing love. 

She  spread  the  array  of  presents  out 
on  the  dining-room  table.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  Martha  lived  in  her  own,  trim,  Httle, 
Christian  cottage,  and  had  a  spectacled, 
prim  maiden,  a  teacher  of  the  hamlet 
school,  boarding  with  her.  So,  you  see, 
she  could  safely  place  the  Christmas 
boxes  out  in  their  allotted  positions,  run 
back  to  her  room  to  dig  out  some  for- 


gotten article,  and  return  to  find  that  no 
chubby  fingers  had  mussed  things  up. 
She  started  out  like  an  architect;  but, 
alas,  Martha  was,  after  all,  only  a  fussy, 
nervous  little  body,  and  she  changed  and 
considered,  and  spluttered,  till  she  was 
completely   standing  on  her  head. 

But  she  finally  got  the  hundred  and  one 
things  packed,  duly  labelled,  and  off. 

Austin  Gray  carried  the  parcel  from 
the  mail-box  to  the  house.  It  was  a 
lonely  house  at  any  time,  set  far  back  at 
the  end  of  a  long  lane,  but  creepily  hol- 
low these  days.  Even  so,  he  was  defiant 
as  ever,  and  maintained  his  grass- 
widower  life  with  fierce  stubborness. 

"It's  from  Martha,"  he  said,  more 
softly  than  he  had  spoken  for  some  time. 

He  slammed  the  door,  and  opened  the 
parcel. 

"What  in  ever ?"  he  gasped,  as  he 

picked  up  the  first  objects. 

A  little  pair  of  red,  buttoned  booties 
glared  him  in  the  eye.  He  continued  to 
stare  at  the  tiny  foot-wear,  his  harsh  look 
slowly  fading.  With  tender  awe,  he  care- 
fully gathered  them  up  and  inspected 
them,  from  their  pliant,  tan  soles,  to  their 
little   red   buttons. 

"Just  what  the  kid  needed — poor  little 
fellow." 

He  put  them  down  softly  and  pulled 
his  chair  up  to  the  now  gray  range.  He 
picked  up  the  poker  and  toyed  with  it; 
his  pipe  smouldered  and  went  out;  but 
still  he  sat. 

After  an  hour  had  passed,  he  looked  up 
at  the  clock,  fast  as  usual,  figured  it  was 
chore-time,  and  went  out. 

He  ate  his  tomb-still  supper,  with  the 
shoes  before  him.  He  had  never  investi- 
gated farther. 

After  tea,  he  did.  A  pair  of  comfy, 
lady's  bed-room  slippers  lay  snugly  in 
their  tissue  wrappings. 

"Martha  must've  made  a  mistake,"  he 
muttered,  fingering  them   absently. 

"I've    been    a    selfish    hound!"    rang  • 
through    the    cave-like    house,    after    a 
tingling  silence. 

He  duplicated  the  afternoon's  actions, 
but  now  held  the  little  boots  in  one  hand, 
and  the  slippers  in  the  other. 

Next  morning,  Christmas  Day,  after 
the  work  was  done,  he  hitched  up  and 
drove  away.  He  turned  into  his  next 
neighbor's  and  arranged  for  one  of  the 
boys   to   do  the  chores  that  day. 

After  two  more  hours  of  driving,  he 
drew  up  before  the  Brunsons,  his  wife's 
people's  house,  tied  and  blanketed  his 
horse,   and   knocked. 

"You!"  cried  Marjory,  his  wife. 

"Yes,  Marjory;  me,  unwanted,  I  know, 
but  I've  come." 

Mother  and  Father  Brunson  had  risen, 
with  an  icy  stare  of  unwelcome,  and 
supported  Marjory  from  the  rear. 

"Why  did  you  come?' 

"Because  I  want  yoVi  and  Billy,  Mar- 
jory. I've  been  a  brute,  undeserving  of 
any  further  consideration — but  won't  you 
give  me  another  chance  to  be  a  man?" 

"How  many  chances  do  you  want?" 
growled  Father  Brunson.  "You've  had 
a  good  many  in  your  day,  and  I've  never 
seen  you  make  much  of  them  yet.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  your  slick,  devilish  ways, 


Marjory  might  have  been  happy.  Where 
have  you  put  her?" 

"But " 

"There's  no  but's  about  it." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Mother  Brunson; 
"and,  as  though  that  weren't  enough, 
here  conies  along  your  sister,  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  fine-living,  Christian  woman, 
with  a  most  atrocious  insult.  Poof!"  She 
walked  over  to  the  sideboard  and  came 
back  with  a  small,  wrapped-up  box,  which 
she  thrust  into  his  numb  fingers.  "See 
what  your  revered  sister  hurled  at  my 
daughter." 

With  haggard  face,  he  dumbly  watched 
his  thumby  fingers  undo  the  thing. 

Marjory  nervously,  but  with  an  indig- 
nant gleam  in  her  eyes,  watched  him. 

Although  under  his  father-in-law's 
hostile  roof,  in  the  midst  of  a  high- 
pitched  family  row,  he  had  difficulty  in 
cramming  a  stream  of  bass  rumblings 
down  his  throat. 

It  truly  was  a  strange,  unheard-of  gift 
for  a  lady  that  met  his  eyes.  He  pulled 
open  the  case;  a  fine  safety  razor  lay  in- 
side. He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  accom- 
panying, fallen  card.  In  a  jimpt  scrawl 
was  written:  "Use  this  a  couple  of  times 
a  week  and  vou  will  look  and  feel  better, 
With  love,  Martha." 

Now,  the  sore  point  of  the  matter  was, 
that  Marjory,  though  a  fine-looking  girl, 
possessed  a  rather  noticeable  amount  of 
disfiguring,  hated,  black  down  on  her 
upper  lip.    Do  you  blame  her?    I  don't. 

"What  do  vou  think  of  that  for  your 
saintly  sister?"  fired  Marjory,  scathingly. 

"Yes,"   reinforced   her  mother. 

Her  father  let  the  women-folk  do  all 
the  talking.  He  knew  that  at  least  one 
of  them  could  do  her  share. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  mum- 
bled Austin  weakly. 

"Mistake!  Nothing  of  the  sort!  It's 
a  carefully  planned  insult,"  asserted  Mrs. 
Brunson,  setting  her  concrete  jib. 

"Well,  Austin,"  put  in  Mr.  Brunson,  a 
little  more  feelingly,  "you  see  what  you've 
lit  into." 

"Yes,  a  nice  state  of  affairs,  I'm  sure," 
pursued  Mrs.  Benson  ruthlessly.  "First, 
vou  force  Marjory  to  leave  your  house. 
Then  your  sister  does  this,"  waving  her 
veteran  hand.  "Now,  you  come  slinking 
in  to  petition  Marjorv  to  go  back  to  more 
poverty  and  wrangling — I  suppose,  be- 
cause you  find  she's  been  a  good  slave, 
and  the  house's  all  topsy-turvey,  since 
your  lordship  has  held  supreme  sway." 

This  last  flow  of  barks  conscripted 
Austin's  powers  of  defense. 

"If  you'll  all  sit  down,"  he  said  half- 
calmly — they  had  all  remained  standing 
since  his  cannonaded  entrance — "I  think 
I  can  perhaps  put  Martha's  and  my  crime 
in  a  little  different  light." 

They  all  sat  down;  Father  applied  a 
match  to  his  already  filled  pipe;  Marjory, 
half-forgiving  her  husband  and,  indeed, 
sorry  for  him,  dropped  in  her  chair;  Mrs. 
Brunson,  revolving  her  forceful  thumbs, 
leaned  forward   in  seething  expectation. 

"Yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  my 
present,  or  rather,  presents  from  Martha. 
Here  they  are."  He  put  them  out,  in  full 
view,  on  the  table.    They  all  looked  curi- 
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ously,  and  screwed  up  their  faces  in  acute 
surprise. 

"You  see  what  they  are:  a  little  pair 
of  red  boots  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  Be- 
fore that,  I  was  my  same,  old,  selfish  self, 
but  those  things  stirred  a  few  specks  of 
my  sleeping  manhood.  I  realized  what  I 
had  been,  and  more,"  he  thundered.  "I 
want  my  wife  and  boy.  Oh,  Marjory,"  he 
pleaded,  going  over  to  her,  "give  me  an- 
other chance.  I  won't  promise  anything, 
because  my  promises  never  did  amount 
to  much;  but  last  night  I  did  a  bit  of 
thinking  and — I'm  terribly  lonely,  dear. 
Where's  Billy?" 

Mariory  went  into  her  bedroom  and 
carried  the  bundle  out,  placing  it,  with 
welling  tears,  in  his  arms. 

He  kissed  the  fragile,  tiny,  pink  cheeks, 
looked  first  at  Marjory,  then  at  the  soft- 
ening faces  of  her  parents. 

"After  all,"  he  burst  forth,  "even  a 
wretch  like  me  has  a  little  love  in  his 
heart." 

"But  what  about  Martha?"  interposed 
Mrs.  Brunson. 

"Well,  this  is  the  way  I  figure  it  out," 
returning  to  his  chair,  still  holding  Billy. 


"Martha  has  sent  her  presents  to  the 
wrong  people.  She  knew  I  was  careless 
in  my  appearance,  and  not  over  fond  of 
shaving,  so  sent  me  the  razor,  with  that 
admonition;  while  these  were  meant  for 
Marjory.  I  think  this  proves  it.  I  had 
forgotten,"  he  said,  producing  a  soiled 
card  from  his  vest-pocket.  He  put  it  in 
Marjory's  hand,  and,  at  her  mother's 
request,  she  read  it:  "My  heart  is  ever 
with  you  and  little  William.  Love, 
Martha." 

The  picture  that  the  man  and  their 
son  presented  conquered  any  remaining 
hard  feelings  that  surged  in  Marjory's 
breast;  it  was  food  to  her  yearning, 
hungry  eyes.  She  crossed  over,  and  put 
her  arm  on  his  shoulder. 

"Austin,  I  forgive  you  —  and  poor 
Martha.  I'm  sorry  I  spoke  so  harshly  of 
her,  when,  in  reality,  she  has  been  an 
angel." 

"Hey,  Austin,  come  on  out  and  put  in 
that  nag  of  yours,  while  the  women  get 
dinner." 

And  it  was  some  dinner,  a  regular 
king's  feast  at  any  time,  but  to  Austin's 
bady  treated  stomach  food  for  the  gods. 


January  in  the  Greenhouse 

A  Visit  to  a  Neighboring  County  and  Comments  Upon 
Their  Methods  by  a  Pennsylvania  Expert 

By  ELMER   WEAVER 


I  HAVE  recently  visited  an  adjoining 
county,  Chester,  where  there  are  al- 
most as  many  florists  as  farmers,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  there  were  as  many 
mushroom  growers  as  florists  and  farmers 
combined,  as  almost  every  florist  is  a 
mushroom  grower,  and  many  farmers 
are  in  the  same  business. 

One  man  working  the  two  industries  in 
combination  handles  1,500  tons  of  manure 
each  season  in  his  mushroom  houses,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stock  in  the 
greenhouses  the  mushrooms  are  receiving 
the  lion's  share  of  the  attention. 

We  visited  eleven  different  establish- 
ments during  the  day  and  passed  by  many 
more  than  that  number,  not  having  time 
for  more  stops.  As  in  most  communities 
there  are  in  Chester  county  several  ap- 
parent leaders  in  both  the  florist  and  the 
mushroom  business,  and  most  of  the 
others  follow  their  methods  as  closely  a9 
their  ability  and  perseverance  will  permit. 

We  saw  several  acres  of  sweet  peas,  and 
at  each  place  they  were  planted  in  the 
same  manner,  the  rows  being  5  feet  apart 
and  the  individual  peas  planted  4  to  6 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  generally 
sprout  the  seed  and  then  either  plant 
direct  in  the  house,  or  in  small  pots  to  be 
planted  out  later.  Thi9  latter  method  is 
used  only  where  the  peas  are  to  follow 
chrysanthemums,  or  some  other  fall  crop, 
or  to  replant  where  a  plant  may  die. 

Each  grower  is  using  the  winter  orchid 
type,  such  a9  white  orchid,  pink  and  white 
orchid,  pink  sensation,  rose  queen,  etc. 
The  seed  of  these  varieties  sells  at  from 
$25  to  $150  per  lb. 

While  these  peas  are  small  they  sow 
radish  seed  on  each  side  of  the  row,  allow- 
ing about  6  to  8  inches  on  either  side  of 
the  row  for  cultivation  of  the  peas.     In 


one  house,  75  x  500  feet,  there  were  rad- 
ishes of  different  sizes  and  seed  being 
sown  every  day  so  as  to  give  a  succession. 

Cardinal  Globe  radish  is  used  and  the 
9eed  is  dropped  about  1%  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  rows  about  4  inches  apart. 
This  method  of  planting,  while  taking 
more  time,  saves  seed  and  obviates  thin- 
ning. 

It  appears  like  a  waste  of  valuable 
space  to  allow  5  feet  to  one  row  of  sweet 
peas,  and  have  so  few  plants  to  the  row, 
as  here  in  Lancaster  county  growers  al- 
low 3  feet  between  the  rows  and  sow  the 
seed  so  as  to  have  a  plant  every  two  inches 
or  even  closer  than  that. 

These  planting  distances  are  for  the 
orchid  type.    When  sowing  the  old  grandi- 


folia  types  a  pound  of  seed  to  300  feet  of 
row  is  not  too  much  seed. 

Now  here  are  two  sets  of  growers  at 
considerable  variance  with  each  other  as 
to  proper  distance  to  plant,  and  neither 
one  is  sure  he  is  right  and  the  other 
wrong,  simply  because  one  man  in  each 
community  set  the  pace  and  the  others 
followed  his  lead. 

Neither  the  3  feet  or  the  5  feet  dis- 
tance for  the  rows  advocate  tried  experi- 
mental plots  of  rows  at  different  distances 
and  kept  a  careful  record  of  peas  cut  per 
square  foot  of  space. 

If  any  reader  of  this  article  is  growing 
sweet  peas  and  has  planted  them  in  rows 
either  3,  4  or  5  feet  apart,  simply  because 
some  neighbor  has  been  successful  with 
the  same  distance,  I  should  think  it  would 
pay  him  another *sea9on  to  try  a  small  plot 
with  rows  of  various  distances,  and  keep 
careful  records  of  number  of  blooms  you 
cut  from  each  square  foot  of  soil  devoted 
to  each  plot. 

By  doing  this  you  do  not  need  to  listen 
to  any  person's  argument  that  you  are 
planting  either  too  thick,  or  too  thin,  but 
you  know  exactly  where  you  stand,  and 
what  is  best  for  your  individual  condi- 
tions. By  observation  and  experiment  1 
am  finding  each  season  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  do  as  you  see  your  neighbor  do, 
even  though  he  is  successful  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  trying  on  a  small  scale  sugges- 
tions that  may  develop  from  your  own 
experience,  or  from  outside  sources,  such 
as  may  be  noted  by  visiting  men  in  your 
line  at  a  distance  from  home,  where  other 
methods  obtain,  or  from  reading  of  the 
methods  of  others. 

Each  of  the  florists  visited  except  one, 
grew  carnations  either  exclusively  or  car- 
nations and  sweet  peas. 

The  exception  for  a  number  of  years 
grew  tomatoes,  and  two  years  ago  de- 
cided the  sweet  peas  men  were  making 
more  money  than  the  tomato  growers,  so 
they  planted  several  acres  of  peas.  This 
season  their  entire  place  is  planted  to 
tomatoes  again  except  2  houses  about  45  x 
200  to  peas.  They  stated  peas  did  not  pay 
them  as  well  as  tomatoes. 

There  is  the  same  contention  between 
the  carnation  growers  in  these  sections  as 
between  the  sweet  pea  growers. 

In  Lancaster  county  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  carnations  are  grown  on  solid  beds, 
walks  about  12  inches  deep  being  dug  and 
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either  lumber  or  concrete  being  used  to 
hold  up  side  of  the  beds. 

In  Chester  county  almost  all  carnations 
are  grown  upon  benches  ZVz  to  4  feet 
high,  though  some  of  the  best  carnations 
we  noticed  were  in  solid  beds,  at  two 
places-  out  of  the  eleven,  and  then  only  a 
small  proportion  at  each  place. 

Their* benches  are  constructed  at  above 
height  to  allow  a  crop  of  mushrooms  being 
grown   underneath. 

In  this  manner  the  space  is  double  crop- 
ped, though  there  are  times  when  the 
mushroom  crop  is  all  expense  and  no  in- 
come. 

We  have  been  growing  carnations  a 
number  of  years,  using  both  the  solid  bed 
and  raised  bench  methods,  and  while  we 
prefer  the  solid  bed,  we  have  never  kept 
a  strict  account  between  the  two  systems 
as  suggested  for  sweet  peas,  but  simply 
argue  that  we  can  grow  as  good,  or  better 
carnations  on  the  solid  bed,  and  do  not 
have  the  expense  of  the  bench  to  maintain. 
I  imagine  there  are  some  physicians  who 
do  not  relish  their  own  medicine  and 
would  rather  see  some  poor  urchin  make 
an  ugly  face,  and  that  is  just  what  this 
confession  appears  like,  when  taken  with 
the  above  suggestion  for  an  experimental 
plot.  If,  however,  you  do  experiment 
carefully,  and  note  results,  I  am  certain 
that  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  realize 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  will  soon  be  farther 
on  the  way  to  success  than  we  are.  We 
are  planning  to  start  careful  experiments 
between  the  bench  and  bed  methods  an- 
other season  for  carnations  and  keep  a 
record  of  results. 

One  season,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient 


length  of  time  for  anyone  to  conduct  an 
experiment,  and  then  say,  arbitrarily, 
that  his  ideas  are  proven  beyond  argu- 
ment. Several  seasons  records  must  be 
carefully  noted,  to  be  sure  one  method  is 
superior  to   another. 

Carnation  plants  suffered  greatly  last 
season  through  the  excessive  rainfall. 
The  plants  grew  very  rapidly  to  an  un- 
wieldy size,  and  succulent  formation, 
which  made  it  very  difficult  to  transplant 
them  to  the  houses  without  loss.  Many 
growers  lost  heavily  from  stem  rot, 
one  losing  20,000  out  of  22,000  plants, 
another  lost  40,000  out  of  100,000, 
while  losses  of  less  magnitude  are  report- 
ed on  all  sides.  Almost  everywhere  one 
meets  with  entire  houses  in  which  the 
foliage  has  turned  yellow  and  dried  up 
at  base  of  the  plant.  Various  methods  are 
adopted  to  alleviate  this  condition,  some 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  others 
use  fungine  or  commercial  lime  sulphur, 
1  to  50  parts  water.  Dry  Bordeaux  and 
grape  dust  are  also  used.  We  have  at 
various  times  tried  most  of  above  reme- 
dies   with    generally    indifferent    results. 

We  have  also  carefully  removed  thj 
dead  leaves,  being  very  careful  not  to  in- 
jure the  plant  during  the  operation.  The 
benefit  secured  by  this  method  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
time  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  job. 

Carnations  in  this  condition  should  not 
be  overwatered,  nor  should  the  foliage  be 
made  wet  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Overfeeding  is  also  very  injurious 
when  plants  are  not  in  robust  health,  and 
far  greater  damage  can  be  done  in  this 


way  than  by  having  rather  insufficient 
plant  food  in  the  soil. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  when  the 
longer  daily  visits  of  Old  Sol  begin  to 
show  some  effect  on  the  carnation  plants, 
and  they  are  throwing  up  a  fine  lot  of 
long  sturdy  shoots,  and  blooming  freely, 
feeding  should  be  started  to  keep  up 
the  vigor  of  the  plant. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  if 
a  little  is  good,  more  will  do  more  good, 
but  whatever  material  you  use,  make  the 
applications  often  and  light.  If  raw  bone 
is  used  it  should  be  pulverized  as  fine  as 
flour,  as  fairly  coarse  particles  of  raw 
bone  require  a  long  period  in  the  soil  in 
order  to  become  available  as  plant  food. 
Any  good,  high  grade,  complete  fertilizer 
can  be  used  with  good  results,  though  at 
present  most  brands  are  short  on  potash, 
which  is  a  beneficial  element  to  the  car- 
nation. An  application  of  wood  ashes  will 
help  to  correct  the  potash  shortage,  and 
also  supply  some  lime.  After  applying 
a  small  quantity  of  fertilizer,  a  light  shir- 
ring of  the  soil  will  oftimes  be  beneficial, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  injurious,  except  in 
cases  where  a  large  quantity  of  white 
feeding  roots  are  noticed  in  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  in  which  case  the  material 
should  be  given  a  heavy  watering,  which 
will  incorporate  it  somewhat  with  the  soil. 

Many  growers  use  pulverized  sheep 
manure  for  a  mulch,  with  excellent  re- 
sults, though  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  ma- 
terial to  handle  on  account  of  the  dust 
and  odor. 

An  application  of  30  to  50  lbs.  to  a  bed 
5  x  100  feet  every  three  or  four  weeks 
Continued  on  page  66. 


Building  and  Farm  Construction 

Hints  on  Plans,  Supplies  and  Installations  of  Farm  Buildings 


Barn  Essentials 

In  building  a  barn  there  are  several 
points  that  should  receive  consideration, 
say  Greig  and  Shaw,  of  the  Saskatchewan 
College  of  Agriculture. 

1.  The  site  should  be  high,  well  drained 
and  convenient  in  relation  to  the  other 
buildings. 

2.  The  barn  must  be  both  warm  and  dry. 

3.  It  must  be  well  ventilated.  This  is 
particularly  important  where  severe 
weather  makes  the  opening  of  windows 
and  doors  for  ventilation  impracticable. 

4.  It  must  be  well  lighted  with  plenty  of 
windows.  A  dark  barn  is  invariably  dirty 
and  unsanitary. 

5.  It  must  be  strongly  built.  The  walls 
should  be  well  braced  to  withstand  high 
winds. 

6.  The  interior  must  be  arranged  so  as 
to  provide  (a)  the  most  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  various  animals;  (b)  the 
minimum  of  labor  in  caring  for  the  stock. 
These  two  conditions  call  for  most  careful 
planning  in  a  barn  which  shelters  horses, 
cows  and  young  stock,  with  probably  a 
couple  of  sows  and  a  few  ewes.  Stalls 
and  box  stalls  should  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  to  their  size,  mangers 
and  floors,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
separate  barn   used   exclusively   for  one 


kind  of  animal.  Feeding  arrangements 
should  be  well  thought  out;  the  bins  for 
oats,  meal  and  chop  centrally  located;  hay 
and  straw  chutes  from  the  loft  placed  in 
the  most  convenient  locations  for  speedy 
handling  of  the  feed  or  bedding;  doors  of 
a  size  and  in  such  positions  as  will  allow 
of  a  herd  of  say  a  dozen  cows  being  ad- 
mitted or  let  out  quickly.  These  matters 
may  not  appear  very  important  before  the 
barn  is  built,  but  they  will  assuredly 
matter  a  great  deal  in  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  the  barn  when  filled  with  stock. 
For  example,  stall  platforms  two  inches 
too  long  mean  dirty  cows;  a  few  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  steps  twice  a  day 
mean  a  good  many  miles  a  year.  A  well 
planned,  conveniently  fitted  barn  does  not 
necessarily  cost  one  cent  more  to  build 
than  one  built  without  such  careful  atten- 
tion to  details,  while  it  is  much  more  com- 
fortable for  the  animals  and  convenient 
for  the  attendant. 


Metal    Roofs    Lightning    Proof 

Building  with  metal  roofs  that  are  pro- 
perly connected  with  the  earth  are  far 
better  protection  from-  lightning  than 
could  be  given  by  rods.  Buildings  that  are 
completely  covered  with  sheet  metal  and 
well  connected  with  the  earth  are  prac- 


tically lightning  proof.  Covered  in  this 
manner  buildings  have  been  known  to  be 
repeatedly  struck  by  lightning  without 
the  least  damage.  The  ground  connec- 
tions may  be  made  of  metallic  rods  that 
extend  well  into  the  earth,  and  are  se- 
curely fastened  to  the  metallic  covering  of 
the  building.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ground  connection  is  a  positive  neces- 
sity and  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  its  construction.  The  ground  connec- 
tion must  be  of  considerable  area  and  ex- 
tend well  into  the  moist  earth ;  a  piece  of 
galvanized  iron  pipe  driven  into  the 
ground  7  in.  or  8  in.  makes  a  good  ground; 
large  buildings  should  have  two  or  more 
such  grounds. — Prof.  E.  S.  Keene. 


Too   Much    Fire    Loss   on   Farms. 

The  greater  part  of  the  annual  loss  of 
property  by  lightning  is  chargeable  to 
farm  buildings  and  their  contents,  and 
live  stock  in  the  field.  A  lightning  con- 
ductor means  a  body  or  conductor  that 
will  lead  away  a  lightning  discharge. 
Metals  are  good  examples  of  conductor 
bodies.  At'one  time  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  insulate  lightning  rods  from  build- 
ings by  glass  or  porcelain  insulators,  but 
that  view  is  not  now  generally  held.  The 
ordinary  farm  building  is  not  difficult  to 
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The  farm  portable  fence  as  described 
this  page. 

protect  from  lightning  flashes.  A  metal- 
lic roof  properly  connected  to  the  earth 
affords  a  reasonably  good  protection  to 
the  building  from  lightning.  It  will  not 
do  to  stop  the  conductor  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground;  there  should  be  an 
unbroken  metallic  path  from  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  into  the  ground. 

The  vital  points  of  the  connection  are 
two:  First,  to  reach  permanently  moist 
earth  and  second,  to  secure  a  perfect 
metallic  joint  between  the  down  spout 
and  the  earth  conductor. — U.S.  Govern- 
ment Bulletin. 


A  Portable  Fence 

A  portable  fence  has  proved  very  useful 
around  the  College  farm  at  Saskatoon. 
One  section  is  hooked  into  the  next,  mak- 
ing a  fence  not  unlike  the  old-fashioned 
rail.  It  can  be  put  up  in  any  shape,  and  is 
found  very  handy  for  fencing  in  pig  cots 
as  they  are  moved  from  place  to  place 
about  the  farm.  It  can  be  used  for  fenc- 
ing in  calves.  It  also  does  very  well  for  a 
temporary  enclosure  for  sheep,  though 
it  is  a  little  low  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  winter  they  are  often  used  as 
wind  breaks  for  piling  up  the  drifted 
snow,  thus  preventing  it  from  drifting 
and  settling  in  undesirable  parts  of  the 
yard. 

The  fence  is  made  entirely  of  one-inch 
lumber.  The  sizes  given  in  the  figure 
need  not  necessarily  be  followed,  but  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  building  of  the  ends 
in  order  that  they  hook  together  in  good 
shape.  The  22-inch  opening  should  be  the 
full  4  inches.  The  3-inch  top  rail  might 
well  be  made  4  inches  wide.  When  nailing 
on  the  vertical  pieces  and  diagonal  braces, 
every  other  section  should  have  them 
nailed  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  pre- 
ceding section,  in  order  tnac  the  fence 
may  be  set  to  follow  a  straight  line  if  so 
desired. 

The  bill  of  materials  for  one  section  is 
as  follows: 

Rails:      1  piece  1  x  3,  12  feet  long. 


Styles: 
Braces: 


piece  1  x  4,  12  feet  long, 
piece,  1  x  5,  12  feet  long, 
piece  1  x  6,  12  feet  long, 
piece  1  x  4,  12  feet  long, 
piece  1  x  4,  12  feet  long. 


Adapt  Floors  to  Location 

The  ideal  location  for  a  poultry  house 
is  on  sandy  soil  with  a  southern  slope. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  learn 
from  poultry  instruction  books.  It  is  re- 
peated so  often  that  the  beginner  is  apt 
to  forget  that  the  ideal  and  the  practical 
are  two  distinct  things.  If  the  beginner 
has  a  sandy,  southern  slope,  by  all  means 
he  should  use  it.  If  he  hasn't  such,  he 
shouldn't  be  discouraged.  One  of  the 
most  important  things,  winter  or  summer, 
is  the  condition  of  the  floor  and  litter ;  and 
this  is  a  detail  which  can  be  properly  at- 
tended to  in  almost  any  location.  Con- 
versely, if  it  isn't  well  attended  to  there 
will  be  ill  affects  no  matter  what  the  loca- 
tion is. 

In  practice  a  man  can  keep  poultry  suc- 


cessfully almost  anywhere.. 
About  all  he  requires  is  the  room, 
and  he  doesn't  require  much  of 
that. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
adapt  the  poultry  house,  particu- 
larly the  floor,  to  the  location. 
In  winter  the  question  involved 
is  one  of  moisture;  in  summer, 
more  likely  one  of  cleanliness  as 
a  safeguard  against  disease. 

The  writer's  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  illuminating.  As  a  boy  of 
eight  he  had  managed  a  small  flock  with 
success,  and  his  father  built  him  and  his 
brother  a  house  to  hold  100  hens,  expend- 
ing $200  or  so  on  it.  To  the  surprise  of 
everybody,  most  of  all  the  boys,  the  ven- 
ture proved  a  rank  failure.  It  went  along 
smoothly  enough  through  a  dry  summer 
and  fall,  but  with  winter  the  hens  stopped 
laying,  the  boys  couldn't  meet  their  lia- 
bilities, and  the  business  eventually  came 
to  an  end  with  a  crash,  disappointment 
and  hurt  feelings  existing  all  round. 

If  that  $200  henhouse  had  had  another 
sort  of  floor  the  outcome  would  have  been 
different.  The  floor  was  dirt  when  it 
should  have  been  concrete  or  boards.  No 
one  appreciated  the  fact  then.  The  slope 
was  not  sufficient  to  ensure  good  drainage, 
and  after  rains  and  thaws  the  condition 
of  the  dirt  floor  was  abominable.  It  made 
no  difference  that  many  bushels  of  litter 
were  introduced.  The  litter  took  up  mois- 
ture— and  held  it.  The  walls  of  the  pens 
whitened  up  with  frost.  Under  such  con- 
ditions as  these  hens  don't  lay. 

In  this  location  a  nice  concrete  floor 
would  have  done  good  service.  So  would 
have  a  tight  board  floor,  standing  a  foot 
or  so  off  the  ground  and  covered  first  with 
sand  and  then  with  a  good  deep  litter.  If 
the  house,  in  the  latter  event,  had  been 
left  open  underneath,  so  that  air  might 
circulate  freely,  a  minimum  of  damp- 
ness would  have  entered  and  the  pens 
would  have  been  warm  and  free  from 
drafts. 

The  writer  has  since  handled  flocks  in  a 
number  of  places;  he  has  visited  many 
commercial  poultry  plants;  and  he  has 
yet  to  find  a  poultry  house  to  alter  his 


conclusion  that  location  is  of  minor  and 
floor  and  litter  are  of  major  importance. 
The  incident  mentioned  above  occurred  in 
an  Eastern  state.  Quite  a  number  of 
years  later  the  writer  managed  a  flock  on 
a  dyked,  alluvial  island  near  a  city  in  the 
Pacific  North-west. 

The  soil  here  was  a  black  loam  full  of 
organic  matter.  The  island  was  prairie 
.flat,  and  the  water  level  was  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  the  surface.  Drainage  was 
by  ditches  and  canals,  the  latter  emptying 
when  the  tide  was  out.  The  rainful 
reached  60  inches  a  year,  and  frequently 
water  stood  inches  deep  over  the  island. 

Theoretically  it  was  about  as  bad  a 
location  for  poultry  farms  as  could  be 
found  anywhere.  In  actual  fact  the  island 
was  dotted  with  happy  and  successful 
poultrymen.  Beside  their  precious  prox- 
imity to  market,  the  soil  they  had  to  deal 
with  dwindled  almost  into  insignificance. 
First,  they  built  houses  with  tight  board 
floors,  raised  off  the  ground;  second,  they 
kept  their  hens  in  when  it  rained  or 
standing  water  covered  the  yards;  and 
third,  they  saw  that  their  houses  were 
well  ventilated.  They  kept  the  soil  sweet 
by  alternating  yards  and  sowing  cover- 
crops.    And  they  prospered. 

Certain  old-fashioned  ideas  ought  to  be 
swept  like  cobwebs  out  of  men's  minds. 
One  of  these  is  the  belief  that  the  dirt 
floor  is  the  best  floor  and  that  other  floors 
are  poor  makeshifts.  When  soil  and 
drainage  conditions  are  right,  the  dirt 
floor  is  a  fine  thing;  but  the  dirt  floor  out 
of  place  is  responsible  for  hundreds  of 
failures  in  poultry  farming.  When  not 
adapted  to  location  it  is  the  arch  fiend  of 
dampness  and  contamination. 

Concrete  floors  are  not  over  costly,  and 
their  use  is  fast  extending.  The  board 
floor  is  a  good  floor,  too,  especially  when 
between  it  and  the  litter  a  layer  of  sand 
is  always  kept. 

The  best  floor  is  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions confronted.  If  the  right  floor  is 
chosen,  poultry  can  be  kept  successfully 
in  practically  any  location.  This  state- 
ment is  not  theory,  but  a  fact  which  a 
survey  of  poultry  plants  anywhere  will 
show.— J.  T.  Bartlett. 
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A  plan  for  an  18-cow  barn. 
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Breeding  a  Laying  Strain 

Trap  Nests  a  Necessity  in  Getting  Results 
By  LEWIS  N.  CLARK 


from  this  grain.  The  flour  is  already  be- 
ginning to  occupy  a  place  at  the  bakeries 
of  the  northwest,  and  bread  made  there- 
from is  already  on  the  tables.  So  far  as  is 
yet  reported,  this  flour  is  giving  satisfac- 
tion, and  a  more  liberal  use  of  it  is  gener- 
ally anticipated. 


ARTICLE   II. 

IN  introducing  fresh  stock  there  is  a 
chance  that  males  so  introduced  may 
not  "nick"  with  the  females  of  the 
strain  you  already  have  —  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  offspring  of  such  a  mating 
may  be  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  many 
ways — this  being  one  of  nature's  queer 
tricks. 

This  consideration  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  man  who  may  have  his 
strain  already  up  to  a  high  standard  and 
so  fears  to  take  chances,  and  he  is  for 
this  reason  very  apt  to  do  more  or  less  "in- 
breeding." A  certain  amount  of  in-breed- 
ing is  an  excellent  way  to  improve  a 
strain,  and  if  done  with  extreme  care,  it 
will  have  no  bad  results — in  fact  quite  the 
reverse.  As  is  well  known,  the  fact  of 
in-breeding,  which  is  merely  the  mating 
of  more  or  less  closely  related  individuals, 
tends  to  intensify  in  the  offspring  the 
qualities  of  the  parents.  From  this  it  can 
be  seen  that  if  the  parents  have  highly 
desirable  characteristics  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  blood,  these  characteristics 
are  more  strongly  fixed  in  the  offspring, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  three 
qualities  of  heavy  production,  size,  and 
size  of  egg  laid,  but  by  no  means  true  of 
the  quality  of  constitutional  vigor.  As 
all  desirable  characteristics  are  intensified 
by  in-breeding,  so  the  slightest  weakness 
is  intensified,  as,  for  instance,  a  tendency 
to  any  of  the  common  poultry  diseases,  as 
roup,  is  intensified  a  hundredfold  by  in- 
breeding individuals  that  have  even  the 
slightest  tendency  to  these  troubles. 

For  this  reason  alone  the  practice  of  in- 
breeding is  a  dangerous  one,  and  must 
only  be  resorted  to  with  the  most  extreme 
care  and  watchfulness.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out  it  is  equally  dangerous 
to  go  out  for  new  blood,  when  one  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  strain  that 
is  above  the  average,  and  this  leaves  only 
one  safe  method  of  introducing  new  blood 
— a  rather  long  and  troublesome  one,  but 
well  worth  the  trouble.  This  method  is 
to  buy  from  an  absolutely  reliable  breeder 
a  few  hens  that  have  an  individual  trap- 
nest  record  showing  extra  heavy  winter 
production,  combined  with  the  other  qual- 
ities one  wants,  and  to  mate  these  hens  to 
one  of  your  own  cockerels  from  the  best 
breeding  you  have.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
from  the  appearance  and  performance  of 
the  female  offspring  of  this  mating  whe- 
ther the  two  lines  thus  crossed  "nick,"  and 
if  so  the  male  offspring  may  then  be  used 
with  perfect  safety,  to  mate  with  all  the 
next  year's  breeders.  To  be  sure,  only 
one-nuarter  new  blood  is  introduced  into 
the  flock  in  this  way,  but  this  amount  of 
new  blood  is  usually  entirely  sufficient  if 
great  care  is  continually  taken  to  breed 
from  only  the  absolutely  healthy  birds, 
and  those  showing  great  vigor  and 
activeness. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try or  of  the  poultry  industry  has  it  been 
so  vitallv  important  to  breed  hens  that 
will  produce  a  lar.ee  average  number  of 
eggs.  One  of  the  best  known  editors  in 
Canada,  when  visiting  my  farm  a  few 
days  ago,  made  the  statement  that  it 
seemed  now  to  be  the  case  that  the  day 
of  the  poultry  farm  was  a  thing  of  the 


past  and  that  the  country  would  have  to 
depend  on  the  farmer's  flocks  of  the 
future  for  its  egg  supply.  In  ten  minutes 
I  was  able  to  show  him  that  absolutely 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  farmer's 
flock  that  is  laying  from  60  to  100  eggs  a 
year  is  actually  costing  him  money  to 
keep,  and  costing  the  nation  food  that  is 
not  being  turned  into  its  equivalent  of 
eggs,  and  the  poultry  farm's  flock  that  is 
averaging  anything  over  125  eggs  a  year 
is  making  money  for  the  poultry  farmer, 
and  is  actually  creating  a  greater  store 
of  food  for  the  nation  than  is  being  used 
in  the  production. 

Every  man  and  woman  interested  in 
this  work  should  remember  that  the  flock 
averaging  less  than  125  eggs  a  year  is 
costing  money  to  keep  and  is  drawing 
from  the  nation's  store  of  food  more  than 
it  is  producing — the  flock  that  is  averag- 
ing 125  eggs  a  year  is  coming  out  about 
even  in  the  game,  and  the  flock  that  aver- 
ages 180  eggs  a  year  (which  I  can  prove 
is  a  possibility)  is  a  GOLD  MINE  for  its 
owner. 


New   Fruit  Varieties 

A  valuable  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station  is  to 
test  out  various  new  varieties  put  on  the 
market  by  nurserymen  and  others,  and 
to  secure  for  testing  promising  seedlings 
or  bud  sports  which  quite  often  occur 
throughout  our  fruit-growing  districts. 
The  Station  is  now  preparing  lists  of  new 
or  noteworthy  varieties  not  at  present 
growing  in  the  test  blocks  and  in  this  re- 
gard the  Station  would  be  very  glad  to 
receive  from  any  reader  of  this  paper 
names  of  any  fruits  which  he  thinks 
should  be  tested. 

There  are  doubtless  in  many  neighbor- 
hoods occasional  seedlings  or  bud  sports 
of  various  kinds  of  fruits  which  have 
attained  at  least  local  prominence,  but 
which  ai-e  little,  if  at  all,  known  outside 
of  the  district  of  their  origination.  Many 
of  these  seedlings  and  bud  sports  are 
worthy  of  a  more  extended  trial.  It  would 
very  materially  assist  the  Experiment 
Station  in  this  work  if  readers,  therefore, 
would  furnish  us  with  sufficient  informa- 
tion concerning  such  seedlings,  etc.,  so 
that  we  could  secure  buds,  nursery  stock 
or  plants  as  the  case  might  be.  All  cor- 
respondence should  be  addressed  to  E.  F. 
Palmer,  Director,  Horticultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Vineland  Station,  Ontario. 


Barley    Flour    Being    Made 

Machinery  is  being  arranged  in  flour 
mills  for  the  reduction  of  barley  to  a 
bread-making  product,  says  the  Grain 
Trade  News.  Two  of  the  larger  flour 
milling  concerns  in  Minneapolis  were  buy- 
ing barley  of  the  higher  type  quite  freely 
in  the  later  days  especially.  One  of  these 
milling  companies  is  now  turning  out 
barley  flour,  while  the  other  is  fast  pre- 
paring its  mill  for  the  making  of  barley 
flour.  Mills  in  the  interior,  too,  are  inter- 
ested in  flour  making,  with  a  few  already 
at  work.  Reports  come  from  further  east 
that  flouring  mills  are  adapting  their 
machinery   for    the   production    of    flour 


Co-operation  in  Great  Britain 

The  Cooperative  Society  in  Great  Bri- 
tain operates  some  of  the  largest  fac- 
tories with  wholesale  and  retail  stores  in 
the  British  Empire.  From  an  original 
membership  of  28  and  a  capital  of  $140, 
it  numbers  3,310,000  members,  having  a 
turnover  of  $825,000,000  on  which  a  profit 
is  shown  of  $85,000,000.  The  wholesale 
property  investment  had  grown  to  $236,- 
000,  and  the  retail  stores  represented  a 
capitalization  of  $512,000.  Dividends,  re- 
presenting a  saving  to  the  members  on 
their  purchases  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,- 
000,  were  divided  in  1915,  and  an  enorm- 
ous indirect  saving  to  the  whole  people 
was  effected  by  the  preventing  of  undue 
raising  of  prices  by  profiteers.  The 
society  had  155.000  employees,  and  a  sub- 
scription of  $175,600  was  contributed  to 
educational  purposes,  the  management 
realizing  that  education  was  the  lifeblood 
of  democracy.  With  education  comes  in- 
telligence, and  without  intelligent  under- 
standing of  cause  and  effect  there  could 
be  no  democracy.  With  an  intelligent  and 
educated  democracy  in  Canada  to-day  the 
profiteering  and  exploitation  now  e-oing 
on  would  be  an  impossibility.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  the  society  pays  $500,000 
yearly  to  eaualize  the  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees serving  at  the  front.  Thus  from 
a  small  beginning  has  grown  a  tremend- 
ous organization  for  incalculable  service 
in  the  advancement  of  the  common  people. 


Price  of  Implements 

Corn  was  worth  48  cents  in  1910  and 
85  cents  in  1916.  Two  hundred  and  eieht 
bushels  at  the  1916  prices  purchase  $176 
worth  of  machinery  or  allow  for  an  in- 
crease of  76  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  farm 
implements.  Oats  had  a  value  of  34  cents 
in  1910  and  49  in  1916.  At  the  1916  price 
294  bushels  would  buy  $144  worth  of 
implements  or  allow  for  an  increase  of  44 
per  cent,  on  farm  implements.  Wheat 
was  85  cents  in  1910  and  $1.58  in  1916.  At 
the  1916  price,  70  bushels  would  buy  $180 
worth  of  implements  or  allow  for  an  in- 
crease of  80  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  price  per  bushel  of 
farm  crops  has  been  from  40  to  80  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
farm  implements  has  been  much  less. — 
L.  F.  Garey,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


Western    Sheep    Sales 

At  the  Manitoba  Sheep  Breeders'  sale 
at  Brandon  recently,  sheep  sold  as  high 
as  $42.50  each.  At  Calgary,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alberta  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association,  352  head  brought  $10,266,  an 
average  of  $29.  Ten  Suffolk  ram  lambs 
reached  an  average  of  $77 ;  a  shearling 
Oxford  ram  brought  $250;  and  100  high- 
grade  Oxford  ewes  reached  an  average 
of  $1,840. 


B.  C.  Potatoes 

In  Kamloops  and  Salmon  Arm  where 
the  soil  is  sandy  are  produced  the  finest 
of  potatoes.  Prairie  people  will  pay  50 
cents  a  bushel  more  for  these  B.C.  pota- 
toes, the  quality  is  recognized  as  so  good, 
says  J.  A.  Grant. 
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JUST  FOR  TO-NIGHT 

Editor's  Note. — The  following  verses  were  sent 
to  a  member  of  the  Jericho  Women's  Institute 
from  her  son  in  the  trenches.  We  reproduce 
them,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  literary  quality, 
but  because  of  the  sentiment  which,  we  believe, 
expresses  the  feeling  of  many  a  boy  from  a 
Canadian  farm. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  oh,  Time!  in 

thy  flight, 
Take  me  to  Canada,  just  for  to-night. 
Far,  far  away  from  the  noise  of  the  war, 
Where  death  machines  rattle,  and  mighty 

guns  roar. 
Back   where   'tis   peacful,    all   quiet   and 
—       serene, 
Away  from  the  trenches  and  all  that  they 

mean. 
Back  where,  instead  of  the  shriek  of  the 

shell, 
We  hear  peaceful  noises  and  know  all  is 

well. 


Just  to  be  home!     Just  for  one  peaceful 

night! 
Away  from  the  worries  and  trial  of  this 

fight! 
Away  from  the  "Kultur!"     Away  from 

the  crime! 
Away  from  the  trenches,  shell  holes  and 

slime, 
Must  I  keep  dreaming  and  longing  in  vain 
To  stroll  down  the  path  with  my  sweet- 
heart again, 
And  once  more  to  love,  and  be  loved  as  of 

yore? 
Oh,  God!    Isn't  that  what  you  gave  us 

life  for? 

Could  I  but  to-night,  while  the  booming 

guns  roar, 
Just  knock  and  be  welcomed  at  Mother's 

front  door. 
Be  kissed  once  again,  by  those  dear  lips 

so  rare, 
And  once  again  fondle  the  now  silvery 

hair. 
See   Dad  on   the   doorstep,  enjoying  the 

breeze, 
With  two  kiddies  claiming  the  use  of  his 

knees. 
Fain  would  I  flee  from  this  ghastly,  dread 

sight, 
And  return  to  thee,  Canada!  just  for  to- 
night ! 


No  honor  that's  gained  on  the  battle  fields 

here, 
Can  compare  with  the  love  of  the  ones  we 

hold  dear, 
Their  true  love  embodying  all  that  is  best. 
Take  me  back,  Father  Time,  to  my  home 

in  the  West, 
Away  from  this  land,  that  i^Fbarren  and 

curst, 
Where  bold  lust  brings  out  in  man  all  that 

is  worst. 
Oh,  just  for  one  night,  to  be  back  home 

again, 
Where  is  peace  upon  earth,  and  good  will 

to  all  men. 


Oh !  God,  who  art  watching  Dear  Canada's 

best, 
Fighting  and  dying,  and  lying  at  rest, 
Instil  in  us  courage  to  fight  the  good  fight, 
And  at  length  know  the  triumph  of  right 

over  might. 
And  as  I  sit  penning  this  very  poor  theme 
I   wonder   if  time,   like   an   e'er   flowing 

stream, 
Will  ever  turn  back,  in  its  merciless  flight, 
And  take  me  to  Canada,  just  for  one  night. 


ALPHA 


-—the  engine  that  takes  the 
work  out  of  farmwork 

An  Alpha  will  saw  more  wood  in  a  day  than  you  can  saw  by 
hand  in  a  week. 

It  will  pump  water  all  day  long  without  watching. 

It  will  run  your  separator,  churn  or  washing  machine. 

It  will  run  a  thresher,  feed  cutter,  or  silo  filler. 

There  will  not  be  a  day  when  you  cannot  find  some  way  in 
which  your  Alpha  will  save  time,  money  and  labor  for  you. 

Owning  an  Alpha  is  cheaper  than  hiring  someone  else's  engine.  The 
money  you  now  have  to  pay  out  for  engine  hire  when  you  need  power,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  work  you  could  do  if  you  had  an  engine  of  your  own 
would  soon  pay  the  cost  of  an  Alpha. 

The  Alpha  is  a  simple,  powerful  engine  that  will  give  you  more  reliable 
service  and  cause  you  less  trouble  than  any  other  engine  you  can  buy. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  prices  and  complete  information.  Made  in 
eleven  sizes,  2  to  28  H.P.  Each  furnished  in  stationary,  semi- 
portable  or  portable  style,  and  with  hopper  or  tank  cooled  cylinder. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separa- 
tors and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns 
and  Butter-Workers.  Catalogues  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 


"I  have  entered  a  new  world" 

i  i  "DERHAPS  I  had  to  reach  my  fortieth  year  to  waken  up  But  whether  or  not  that  is 
the  explanation,  I  have  entered  a  new  world  of  interest  and  advantage.  I  read  daily 
newspapers,  of  course,  but  I  now  read  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  and  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  this  weekly  newspaper  has  given  me  a  new  consciousness — a  new  horizon.  It  has 
admitted  me  to  a  brand  new  world." 

So  spoke  an  ordinary  man — perhaps  an  average  man ;  a  retailer.  He  was 
concerned  for  half  a  life-time  with  the  things  of  his  daily  life,  and  felt  small 
impulse  to  become  acquainted  with  a  wider,  richer  realm — the  world  that 
bankers,  financiers  and  big  business  men  live  in.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
world  of  these  men  was  also  his  world 
By  chance,  as  it  were,  he  became  acquainted  with 

The  Financial  Post  ?l 


CANADA 


N 


O  matter  what  your  age  or  business,  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  is  for  you — to  enrich  ywir 
mind,  to  deepen   your  thinking,  to  broaden  your  field  of  knowledge  and  endeavor. 


THE   FINANCIAL   POST   OF   CANADA  1917 

Dept.   F.M. — 143-153   University   Avenue,   Toronto. 
Please   enter    me    as    a    regular   subscriber,    commencing    at    once.      If    I    am    satisfied    with    tha 
paper  I  will   remit  $3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  on   receipt  of  bill. 

Name ' 

Address 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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A  New  Song 

That  has  won  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  British  people  and  is 
enjoying  an  enormous  popularity 
in  the  Old  Country. 

"God  send  you  back 
to  me" 

By  DOUGLAS  FURBER 

and 
A.  EMMETT  ADAMS 

We  have  secured  the  Canadian  rights  for 
this  remarkable  song.  Get  a  copy  from 
your  music  dealer,  or  send  to  us  direct. 
Postpaid,    40c. 


Anglo-Canadian  Music  Co. 

144  Victoria  St.,         -  Toronto 


Headquarters  for  general  Music  Supplies, 
Songs,  Piano  Music  and  Music  for  Violin, 
Organ,    Choir   and    Chorus. 


■ 


Your  Unused  Minutes 
have  a  Real  Cash  Value 

If  you  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  and 
want  to  turn  it  into  cash — let  us  tell  you 
a  way  in  which  you  can  make  your  un- 
used minutes  pay  you  from  10  to  30 
Dollars  every  month. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  know  how  easily  70a  can 
.  earn  this  amount  and  even  more. 

Then  along  with  the  actual  cash  return,  these  minutes 
jou  are  at  present  allowing  to  pass  unused  will  also 
Bring  you  increased  business  ability,  practical  selling 
experience,  and  the  foundation  for  a  little  business  of 
your  own  which  will  yield  you  an  incosae  year  by  year 
without  disturbing  your  present  connection. 

Investigation   will  coat  you  nothing. 

Write  for  fnll  information  TO-DAT. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue 

TORONTO 


Music  in 

m 


This  department  is  opened  in  order  to  give  some  prominence  to  what  has  come 
to  constitute  a  large  part  of  our  our  rural  homes — music.  No  house  is  complete  with- 
out some  form  of  music  and  music  is  confined  to  no  form  or  to  no  instrument.  The 
joys  of  song,  the  beauty  of  the  human  voice,  the  music  of  children,  the  divers  instru- 
ments that  furnish  sweet  sounds,  all  soothe  as  well  as  write  the  histories  of  our 
national  joys  and  woes.  In  ancient  times  we  read  that  the  wine  press  was  trodden  and 
the  vintage  which  closed  the  harvest  was  gathered  with  a  song.  The  farm  home  of 
Canada  that  carries  no  music  in  it  is  either  deserted  or  brewing  discontent. — Editor. 

Great  Oaks  from  Little  Acorns 


OUTSIDE  of  a  small  wine,  tobacco, 
sugar  and  coffee  shop  in  the  town 
of  Le  Roncole  about  the  year  1820 
could  have  been  seen  a  small  boy,  Giu- 
seppe by  name,  sitting  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  end  of  the  street.  At  last  from 
around  the  corner  comes  a  delightfully 
Italian  Italian  and  a  barrel  organ!  Im- 
mediately away  runs  little  Giuseppe  who 
is  not  seen  until  evening  when,  empty  of 
food  but  full  of  music,  he  returns  to  the 
shop.  This  little  Italian  urchin  is  the 
future  great  Giuseppe  Verdi  who  "gave 
to  all  the  barrel  organs  of  the  world  their 
choicest  repertoire,"  the  Verdi  who  has 
written  more  immortal  operas  than  any 
other  one  man.  It  may  be  that  the  child 
had  an  inherited  gift  for  music;  he  even 
forgot  his  supper  to  run  after  the  organ, 
but  how  many  children,  so  far  as  we  know 
without  any  musical  genius,  would  do  the 
same  thing?  You  can't  tell  whether  a 
child  is  musical  or  not  until  you  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  hear  music;  you  can't 
expect  him  to  like  good  music  unless  he 
hears  good  music  at  home;  and  the  de- 
velopment can't  begin  too  early. 

QUALITY  IN  MUSIC  FOR  ANY  HOME 
We  can  scarcely  appreciate  what  it 
means  to  music-loving  people  that 
whether  they  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  any  musical  talent  and  training 
or  not  they  can  still  have  the  creations  of 
the  best  artists  brought  to  their  own 
homes  through  the  victrola,  grafonola  or 
any  of  the  instruments  for  reproducing 
even  the  most  delicate  inflections  of  the 
human  voice  or  the  harmony  of  orchestra 
or  band  music.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact, 
however,  that  just  as  we  find  many  a 
high-class  piano  littered  with  sheets  of 
the  latest  rag  time,  and  never  a  line  of 
anything  in  the  least  inspiring  or  endur- 
ing, we  also  hear  the  finest  vocalion  pour- 
ing out  the  poorest  second  class  produc- 
tions from  records  which  should  never 
have  been  made.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary in  farm  homes  some  distance  from 
the  city,  to  buy  new  records  without  first 
hearing  them  played.  In  cases  like  this 
the  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful, 
or  where  the  records  are  nurchased  from 
a  local  town  dealer  he  could  get  any  of  the 
selections  named  for  his  customers. 

"Somewhere  in  France  is  the  Lily"  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  new  war  songs. 
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It  is  a  rousing  march  and  cleverly  intro- 
duces the  floral  emblem  of  the  Allies.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  record  is  "When  the 
Great  Red  Dawn  is  Shining,"  another  of 
the  class  of  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn- 
ing." 

"Over  the  Top"  is  another  of  the  popu- 
lar new  patriotic  songs.  There  is  a  fine 
dashing  swing  to  the  music  and  a  spirit  of 
splendid  courage  in  the  words.  It  is 
coupled  with  "Homeward  Bound." 

"Life  in  a  Trench  in  Belgium"  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  trenches  by  a  man  who 
has  fought  there.  Lieut.  Gitz  Rice  went 
to  France  with  the  first  Canadian  con- 
tingent in  1914.  For  two  years  he  com- 
posed songs  for  the  men  in  the  trenches 
and  furnished  the  entertainment  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  strain  of  trench  life. 
The  Lieutenant's  records  are  echoes  from 
the  period  following  the  Ypres  attacks, 
The  orchestra  is  only  used  as  a  back- 
ground— conversation  and  dialogues  are 
genuine  transcriptions  from  the  actual 
experiences  of  a  man  who  has  been  there. 

For  fascinating  music  the  Hawaiian 
ukulele  records  are  among  the  very  best. 
The  picturesque  Hawaiian  songs  and 
dances  played  on  guitars  with  the  trip- 
ping, thrumming  accompaniment  of  the 
little  one-stringed  ukulele  are  liked  better 
each  time  we  hear  them.  Possibly  be- 
cause this  music  is  so  well  adapted  to  re- 
production from  records,  we  have  a  great 
number  of  Hawaiian  selections  to  choose 
from.  One  of  ..the  prettiest  is  "Allaha  Oe," 
the  farewell  s^ing  from  "The  Bird  of  Par- 
adise," "Hawaiian  Echoes,"  "Hawaiian 
Dreams,  "  "Kilima  Waltz"  and  "Hawaiian 
Medley"  are  all  popular  wherever  they  are 
known. 

In  a  home  where  there  are  children  it  is 
a  good  investment  to  get  some  records 
particularly  for  them.  One  delightful 
"kiddie"  record  is  "Christmas  Morning 
at  Clancy's"  and  "Hip,  Hi,  Gallop."  The 
song  tells  how  Pat  and  Mary  Ann  and  all 
the  little  Pats  spend  Christmas.  It  is 
full  of  chimes,  bells  and  dancing.  When 
it  comes  to  the  coupling,  no  child  will  need 
to  have  taken  dancing  lessons  to  know 
what  to  do  when  the  "Hip,  Hi,  Gallop" 
starts  up.  They  will  get  as  much  pleasure 
from  it  as  grown-ups  from  a  waltz. 

No  collection  of  music,  however,  up- 
to-date  is  complete  without  the  old  songs, 
and  the  simple  music  of  the  people.    "An- 
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nie  Laurie"  and  "When  You  and  I  Were 
Young,  Maggie"  will  be  as  popular  fifty 
years  from  now  as  they  are  to-day.  Other 
particularly  good  records  are  "Kentucky 
Babe,"  "What  an  Irishman  Means  by 
Machree,"  "Whispering  Hope,"  "I  Hear 
You  Calling  Me,"  "My  Laddie."  Of  the 
sacred  songs,  two  comparatively  new  re- 
cords, and  which  will  be  sure  to  please  in 
almost  every  music-loving  home  are  "Ab- 
sent" and  "Crossing  the  Bar." 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions:  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  any  records 
which  they  like  particularly  well  we  would 
be  glad  to  know  of  them,  and  to  pass  the 
idea  on  to  others  through  these  columns. 

YOUR  FAVORITE  SONG 

Every  music  lover  is  interested  in  hear- 
ing of  a  song  worth  adding  to  her  collec- 
tion. We  would  be  glad  to  have  our 
readers  write  telling  us  their  favorite 
song  and  why  they  like  it  particularly. 
We  know  that  the  Farmers'  Magazine 
goes  to  many  homes  where  the  family  are 
not  only  musicians,  but  well-trained 
musicians,  and  an  interchange  of  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  good  music  should  be  both 
interesting  and  helpful. 


"Remember  Samson" 

The  following  sign  is  nailed  to  one  of 
the  slender  posts  supporting  the  porch 
roof  of  a  country  store  in  a  hamlet  of  the 
Far  West:  "Don't  hitch  your  bronchos  to 
the  pillars  of  this  temple.  Remember 
Samson." 


His  Place 

A  revival  meeting  was  in  progress  in  a 
Southern  town,  says  Harper's  Magazine, 
and  Sister  Smith  was  called  upon  for  tes- 
timony. Being  meek  and  humble,  she 
said: 

"I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  should  stand 
here  and  give  testimony.  I  have  been  a 
transgressor  for  a  good  many  years  and 
have  only  recently  seen  the  light.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  place  is  in  a  dark  corner  be- 
hind the  door." 

Brother  Jones  was  next  called  upon  for 
his  testimony  and,  following  the  example 
set  by  Sister  Smith,  said: 

"I,  too,  have  been  a  sinner  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fitting  for  me  to  stand  before 
this  assembly  as  a  model.  I  think  my 
place  is  behind  the  door,  in  a  dark  corner, 
with  Sister  Smith." 


Why  She  Needed  Him 

Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State,  tells  a  good  story  of  how 
an  old  negro  woman  made  her  way  into 
the  executive  offices  at  Washington  one 
day  recently  and  implored  him,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain 
a  pardon  for  her  husband,  who  was  in 
jail. 

"What's  he  in  for?"  asked  Mr.  Lansing. 

"Fo'  nothin'  but  stealin'  a  ham,"  ex- 
plained the  wife. 

"You  don't  want  him  pardoned,"  ar- 
gued Mr.  Lansing;  "if  he  got  out  he  would 
very  likely  only  make  trouble  for  you 
again." 

"Deed,  I  does  want  him  out  ob  dat 
place,"  she  objected.    "I  needs  dat  man." 

"Why  do  you  need  him?"  enquired  Mr. 
Lansing  patiently. 

"Me  an'  de  chillun,"  she  said,  apparent- 
ly in  perfect  seriousness,  "needs  another 
ham!" 


The 

Test 

of 

Tests 


"Me  NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

THIS  remarkable  new  musical  invention 
brings  into  your  home  the  literal  Re- 
Creation  of  the  art  of  the  world's  greatest 
musical  artists. 

Let  us  give  you  an  hour  of  music.  Let  us 
Re-Create  for  you  the  voices  of  the  Metro- 
politan Grand  Opera  stars. 

Let  us  Re-Create  the  masterly  bowing  of  Spalding. 
Let  us  Re-Create  the  'cello,  flute,  piano,  orchestra 
— any  voice  or  any  instrument,  or  combination  of 
voices  and  instruments. 

The  musical  critics  of  more  than  five  hundred 
newspapers  declare  that  the  Edison  Re-Creation  of 
music  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  original  music. 

The  new  Edison  is  the  only  instrument  which  has  successfully 
sustained  the  test  of  direct  comparison  with  living  artists. 

May  zue  send  you  the  brochure  "Music''  s  Re-Creation 

and  the  Booklet,  "What  the  Critics  Say."  134 

THOS.  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  -  -  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


THE  TWO  BEST  SALESMEN 

IN  CANADA  TO-DAY 

first  learned  the  fundamentals  of  salesmanship  by  handling  a  product  that  sold  for  a  small 

sum.     They   did  not  have  the   confidence   in   themselves   to   try   and   put  over  big:   sales — they 

couldn't  have  done   it.  had  they  tried — they  did   not  know  the  first  principles   of  selling. 

In  order  to  be  successful   in  any   line  of  work — you  have  to  have  the   facts — you  must  know 

the  underlying   principles   that  govern   that  business. 

We  know  selling — we  know  the  underlying  principles. 

Our    sales    people    are    considered    good — they    were    trained    and    well    schooled — they    were 

taught — they   tried,   they   put   their   knowledge   into   practical   use.      They    have   made   good. 

We  will  train   you,   and   while  you  are  learning — you  are  earning — spare  time  to   begin   with 

will  do.     Get  in  touch   with  us  at  once. 

Dept.   H.G.A. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  143  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 
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JIM 


By   ROBERT  W.    SERVICE 

Who  Wrote:    "Rhymes  of  a  Red  Red  Cross  Man,"  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough,"  etc. 


Never  knew  Jim,  did  you?    Our  boy  Jim? 
Bless  you,  flic  re  was  the  likely  lad; 
Supple  and  straight  and  long  of  limb, 
Clean  as  a  whistle  and  just  as  glad. 
Always  laughing,  wasn't  he,  Dad? 
Joy,  pure  joy  to  the  heart  of  him, 
And  Oh,  but  the  soothering  ivays  he  had, 

Jim,  our  Jim. 

But  I  see  him  best  as  a  tiny  tot, 

A  bonny  babe,  though  it's  me  that  speaks; 

Ijaughing  there  in  his  little  cot, 

With  his  sunny  hair  and  his  apple  cheeks. 

And  my!  but  the  blue,  blue  eyes  he'd  got, 

And.  just  where  his  wee  mouth  dimpled  dim 

Such  a  fairy  mark  like  a  beauty  spot, 

That  was  Jim. 

Oh,  the  War,  the  War!  Hoiv  my  eyes  were  wet! 
But  he  says:  ''Don't  be  sorrowing,  mother  dear. 
You  never  knew  me  to  fail  you  yet, 
And  I'll  be  back  in  a  year,  a  year." 
'Twos  at  Mons  he  fell  in  the  first  attack; 
For  so  they  said,  and  their  eyes  were  dim; 
But  I  laughed  in  their  faces:  He'll  come  back, 

Will  my  Jim. 


Now  we'd  been  wedded  for  twenty  years, 
And  Jim  was  the  only  one  we'd  had; 
So  when  I  whispered  in  father's  ear, 
lie  wouldn't  believe  me.     Would  you,  Dad? 
There!  1  must  hurry    .    .    .    hear  him  cry? 
My  new  little  baby    .     .    .    See!  that's  him. 
What  are  we  going  to  call  him?     Why, 

Jim,  just  Jim. 

Jim!    For  look  at  him  laughing  there 

In  the  same  old  way  in  his  tiny  cot, 

With  his  rosy  cheeks  and  his  sunny  hair, 

And  look,  just  look    .    .    .    his  beauty  spot 

In  the  selfsame  place    .    .    .    Oh  I  can't  explain, 

And  of  course  you  think  it's  a  mother's  whim, 

But  I  know,  I  know  it's  my  boy  again, 

Same  wee  Jim. 

Just  come  back  as  he  said  he  would; 
Come  with  his  love  and  his  heart  of  glee. 
Oh,  I  cried  and  I  cried,  but  the  Lord  was  good; 
From  the  shadow  of  death  he  set  Jim  free. 
So  I'll  have  him  all  over  again,  you  see. 
Can  you  wonder  my  mother-heart's  a-brim? 
Oh,  how  happy  we're  going  to  be, 

Aren't  we,  Jim? 
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Hog  Prices 
12  Months  Hence 


Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
asked  to  increase  their  hog  produc- 
tion as  greatly  as  possible  in  order  to 
help  meet  the  grave  shortage  of  meat 
in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 

The  shortage  in  Europe  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the  hog 
market  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
There  are  115,000,000  fewer  stock 
animals  in  the  herds  of  Europe  than 
before  the  war.  The  hog  shortage 
alone  is  32,425,000  animals — about  ten 
times  the  total  number  of  hogs  in 
Canada  to-day. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  to- 
day ten  per  cent,  less  live  hogs  than 
there  were  a  year  ago.  Further,  the 
American  Packers'  cellars  have  never 
been  so  bare  of  hog  products  at  the 
incention  of  a  winter  packing  season 
as  this  year.  During  October,  31,000,- 
000  pounds  of  meat  were  taken  out  of 
Chicago  warehouses  alone,  and  a  simi- 
lar raid  was  made  at  other  points. 

Hog  Receipts 
Decreasing 

Another  indication  of  the  decrease 
in  hog  production  is  in  the  receipts 
of  hogs  at  Stock  Yards  in  the  United 
States : 


19 1G,    they    were 
1917,    they    were 


To    the    end    of     October, 
33,035,831   hogs. 

To    the    end    of    October, 
28,«14,598    hogs. 

This  shows  the  great  decrease  in  1917  of 
4,721,233   hogs. 

Taking  the  month  of  October  alone  the  re- 
ceipts in  1916  were  3,592,016  hogs.  For  the 
month  of  October,  1917,  the  receipts  were 
2,498,244  hogs.  This  shows  a  decrease  of 
1,093.772  hogs  for  the  4ast  month  for  which 
we  have  figures. 

In  Canada,  the  receipts  at  Stock  Yards 
from  the  first  of  January  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1916,  were  998,131  hogs.  For  the 
same  period  in  1917,  the  receipts  were  868,196 
hogs.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  Canada  of 
129,935    hogs. 

While  the  supply  of  hogs  in  Europe 
and  America  has  been  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, the  consumption  of  bacon  and 
hams  overseas  has  increased  enor- 
mously since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


Here  is  the  statement  of  the  British 
Imports : 

In  1913  they  were. .     638,000,000  lbs. 

In  1914  they  were..     664  000  000  " 

In  1915  they  were.  .     896,000,000  " 

In  1916  they  were.  .1,006,000,000 

With  the  enormous  shortage  o# 
hogs  and  other  stock  animals  in 
Europe,  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  live  hogs  in  North  America, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  high  prices  and 
a  stable  market  for  hogs  during  the 
next  twelve  months  and  longer. 

Government 
Action 

The  Government's  announcement  of 
control  and  limitation  of  Packers' 
Profits  will  establish  confidence  and 
further  stabilize  the  hog  market.  The 
official  announcement  in  brief  is  as 
follows: 

"1.  No  packer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  profit 
of  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  his  total  annual 
turnover,  that  is  his  total  sales  during  any 
one  year. 

"2.  If  the  2  per  cent,  on  annual  turnover 
exceeds  7  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business,  the  profits  shall  be 
further   restricted   as   folows : 

"(a)  Up  to  7  per  cent,  on  capital  the 
packer   may   retain   the  profits. 

"(b)  If  the  profits  exceed  7  per  cent,  and 
do  not  exceed  15  per  cent,  one-half  of  the 
profits  in  excess  of  7  per  cent,  shall  belong 
to  the  packer  and  one-half  to  the  Government. 

"(c)  All  profits  in  excess  of  15  per  cent, 
shall   belong   to   the   Government." 

United  States 
Action 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  Do- 
minion Government,  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  United  States  Food  Controller, 
states  in  a  Government  Bulletin: — 

"I  therefore  wish  to  make  this  positive 
statement:  that,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  is  able,  through  its  in- 
fluence on  the  purchase  of  pork  and  its  pro- 
ducts for  exportation,  it  will  do  all  within 
its  power  to  see  that  prices  of  pork  are  main- 
tained in  a  ratio  to  feed  prices  that  will  cover 


not   only    costs    of    production,    but   proper    re- 
muneration  to   the   producer. 

"By  a  system  of  license  control  of  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration will  further  help  the  producers.  This 
system  will  tend  toward  the  abolition  of 
speculation,  the  punishment  of  profiteering, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  consumer  receives 
the  product  at  a  fair  ratio  of  the  producer's 
price,  and  that,  vice  versa,  the  producer  re- 
ceives a  fair  interpretation  of  the  consumer's 
payment." 

This  decision  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  support  the  American 
hog  market  will  have  a  stabilizing 
effect  on  the  Canadian  hog  market, 
because  whatever  influences  the  Am- 
erican live  stock  market  will  act  to 
pretty  nearly  the  same  extent  on  the 
Canadian  market. 

The  action  of  the  Dominion  and 
United  States  Governments,  consid- 
ered in  association  with  the  figures 
showing  the  tremendous  decline  in  the 
European  and  American  hog  produc- 
tion, and  the  figures  showing  the  vast 
increase  in  British  ham  and  bacon  im- 
ports since  the  war,  establishes  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  hog  mar- 
ket for  the  next  year. 

Save  the 
•Young  Sows 

Young  sows  which  are  slaughtered 
now  only  produce  about  150  lbs.  of 
meat  per  sow.  By  breeding  them, 
many  times  that  quantity  of  meat  can 
be  produced  ready  for  market  in  ten 
to  twelve  months.  Every  pound  of 
pork  that  can  be  raised  will  be 
needed. 

Bacon  is  a  military  necessity.  It  is 
the  most  compact  form  in  which  meat 
can  be  supplied  to  the  armies.  It  is 
about  50  per  cent,  fat,  and  fat  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  starch  as  a 
producer  of  energy  and  stamina. 

Bacon  is  the  great  "fighting"  food. 
The  armies  of  the  Allies  must  be  sup- 
plied with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  it.  and  they  look  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  supply  it. 
That  means  a  tremendous  increase  in 
hog  production  in  1918  is  a  vital 
necessity. 


Dominion  of  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture 

LIVE  STOCK  BRANCH 
OTTAWA 
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Did  Jan.  1st., 
1918,  Bring 
You  a  Raise 
in  Salary? 


What  are  your  prospects  to 
begin  the  New  Year?  Are 
you  in  a  position  to  go  to 
your  employer  and  say,  "I 
think  I  deserve  a  $5.00  a 
week  raise."  Will  it  be 
granted? 

That  all  depends  on  whether  you 
have  made  good.  You  know 
whether  you  have  or  not.  It  is 
the  confidence  you  have  in  your 
own  ability  that  is  going  to 
tell.  Why  not  prepare  yourself 
for  a  bigger  and  better  position 
paying  a  larger  salary  by  qual- 
ifying for  it  by  gaining  confi- 
dence in  your  own  ability.  Con- 
fidence in  yourself  can  only  be 
maintained  by  learning  how  to 
sell.  Learn  how  to  "put  things 
across."  Learn  how  to  close  a 
deal.  Learn  how  to  sell  some- 
thing, no  matter  how  small,  for 
in  successfully  handling  others 
you  are  gaining  confidence  in 
yourself. 

Why  not  allow  us  to  train  you? 
It  is  thought  by  many  that 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  are 
born,  and  cannot  be  made,  that 
salesmanship  is  a  knack  which 
cannot  be  acquired.  The  truth, 
as  has  been  proved  thousands 
of  times,  is  that  we  are  all 
salesmen  regardless  of  who  we 
are  or  what  we  do. 
All  the  best  positions  to-day  are 
being  filled  by  men  picked  from 
selling  staffs.  They  have  learned 
the  viewpoint  of  the  public — they 
understand  human  nature  —  they 
have  developed  themselves  and  are 
trained  to  handle  others. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  salesman 
to  earn  from  $2,600.00  to  $10,000.00 
per  year,  and  many  crackerjack 
salesmen  have  been  made  who  have 
been  failures  in  other  lines. 
We  teach  salesmanship.  While  we 
are  teaching  salesmanship,  the 
salesman  or  saleswoman  is  earning. 
Regardless  of  your  present  position 
in  life,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
at  least  write  for  information  and 
learn  how  to  take  your  place  in 
the  long  line  of  those  who  can  and 
are  earning  good  salaries. 
Do  not  wait  until  to-morrow  to 
learn  how  you  can  turn  your  spare 
time  into  money.  A  Post  Card  will 
bring  you  the  details. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
143  University  Ave., 

TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 


::    OUR  FASHIONS 


Note. — We  do  not  supply  patterns  for. 
garments  illustrated  in  these  columns. 
See  page  36  for  patterns  for  home  dress- 
making. 

THE  newest  winter  dresses,  and 
the  indications  of  fashion  for 
early  spring  are  not  only  more 
attractive  than  anything  we  have  seen 
for  some  time,  but  they  offer  wide 
scope  for  the  woman  who  is  clever 
with  her  needle  and  who  takes  a  certain 
little  secret  pride  in  giving  an  individual 
touch  to  her  clothes.  Embroidery,  that  is, 
thread  stitchery  of  all  sorts,  is  used  on 
wool,  silk  and  cotton  goods  for  trimming, 
and  besides  being  simple  and  giving  a  dis- 
tinctive touch  of  hand-work,  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  more  in- 
expensive than  most  trimmings. 

A  feature  of  the  new  dresses  which  will 
be  pleasing  to  the  woman  of  conservative 
tastes  in  clothes  is  the  longer  skirt, 
though  all  skirts  will  still  be  kept  short 
enough  to  clear  the  ground  by  several 
inches.  The  tendency  will  be  to  keep  the 
skirts  straight  rather  than  flaring,  but  the 
tunic  dropped  over  the  skirt  will  be  very 
popular.     There  is  an  extreme  tendency, 


Cloth  dress  with  wool  embroidery. 


One   of  the   novelty  styles  for  the  new- 
satin  sash  worn  with  the  cloth  dress. 

which  will  not  likely  become  very  general,, 
to  use  a  little  drapery  toward  the  back 
after  the  style  of  the  bustle  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  dresses  which  will  be 
generally  worn,  however,  are  made  on 
long,  straight  lines,  with  loose  sashes  or 
girdles  which  often  cross  or  drape  so  as 
to  form  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
whole  design. 

The  neck  line  shows  a  great  deal  of  var- 
iety. The  low  neck  seems  to  be  here  to 
stay,  but  it  may  be  cut  square  or  in  a  "V." 
The  square  neck  is  the  newest,  but  there 
is  still  a  strong  tendency  to  the  surplice 
waist,  which  though  square  in  the  back 
follows  the  "V"  lines  of  the  surplice  in 
front. 

In  the  silk  and  other  dressy  gowns  of 
soft  materials  practically  all  the  newer 
styles  tend  to  long,  slim  lines  with  side 
draperies  arranged  in  a  way  to  accentuate 
slimness.  A  charming  dress  may  be 
made  of  black  velvet  on  semi-fitting  lines- 
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Caracul  coat  with  the  new  large  cuffs  and 
collar  of  fox  or  sable. 


with  a  low,  wide  sash  of  rose  satin;  this  is 
particularly  good  for  the  grown  up  girl's 
"best  dress,"  and  for  church  or  other  day- 
time wear  the  rose-colored  sash  may  be 
replaced  by  one  of  black  satin. 


To  Sum  Up 

Here  are  some  of  the  fashions  you 
should  be  thankful  for  at  this  season: 
Dark  rich  colors  prevail.  The  suit  coats 
are  long,  a  bit  above  the  knee  and  often 
a  trifle  below.  The  collars  are  high,  and 
fur  trims  many  of  the  models.  The  plain- 
fitting  waists  lengthened  by  gathered  side 
and  back  sections  are  popular  and  supply 
the  necessary  fulness  to  the  straight-line 
silhouette.  Belts,  single  and  double,  are 
featured  on  most  of  the  coats. 

The  dresses  show  long  tunics  and  plain- 
fitting  waists.  The  redingote  style  is 
favored  in  many  of  the  designs.  The 
skirts  are  more  conservative  in  length  and 
much  narrower.  Collar  and  high-collar 
effects  are  worn. 

Braiding  and  beading  designs  are  used 
as  trimming  and  give  the  dresses  the  in- 
dividual touch  that  is  so  effective.  Pock- 
ets, while  not  used  so  generally  on  all 
kinds  of  coats,  suits  and  dresses,  still  con- 
tinue to  be  worn  extensively. 
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BUY  flallatn   Guaranteed 


IKK 


L  DIRECT    FROM 
TRAPPER  to YOU 


No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  obtain  the  lat- 
est styles  and  the  highest  quality  in  Fur  sets  or 
garments  from  Hallam's  by  mail.  All  Hallam  gar- 
ments are  high  quality  Furs — yet  can  be  obtained 
by  you  direct  by  mail  at  lower  prices  than  else- 
where for  the  same  quality — every  Hallam  gar- 
ment is  guaranteed. 

Why  We  Call   Sell  at    place,  we  buy  our  skins 
^lirh     T  r»W     PHrP«i       direct   from   the  Trap- 

aucn   low    rncea     per>  and  sell  direct  to 

you  for  cash,  saving  you  a  great  share  of  the  middlemen's 
profits — high  store  rent — bad  accounts — salesman's  salaries. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  satisfaction  when  you  buy  by  mail 
from  Hallam.  You  see  the  articles  in  your  own  home  and 
can  examine  them  without  interference — if  the  goods  do  not 
please  YOU  in  any  way — you  can  simply  send  them  back  AT 
OUR  EXPENSE,  and  we  will  cheerfully  return  your  money— 
you  are  not  out  one  cent — we  are  thus  compelled  to  give 
extra  good  value,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  have  goods  returned. 

The  articles  Illustrated  In  this  advertise- 
ment are  fair  samples  of  Hallam's  great  values 
and   will   be  sent  promptly   on   receipt  of  price. 


1506 — Driving    Coat 
of  Fine  Muskrat.  45 

inch  length,  beautifully 
designed.  Skins  are  of 
fine  quality  ;  even,  dark 
colors,  carefully  match- 
ed, and  workmanship  is 
faultless.  Lined  with 
heavy  guaranteed  brown 
6atin — new  style  collar, 
which  can  be  worn  as  a 
high  Chin-chin  or  flat 
as  in  small  illustration. 
Finished  at  waist  line 
with  half  belt.  In  sizes 
§|  32  to  42  bust.  $75.00, 

=  delivered  to  you. 

fj      1508 — Muff  to  match  In  new  melon  shape  (as  illustrated), 
gj      or  in  pillow  style,  $11.50,  delivered  to  you. 

=     1507 — Hat  to  match,  silk  lined.    $7.50,  delivered  to  you. 


1686— Handsome  Manchurlan 
Wolf  Set.  Newest  design,  made 
from  fine,  jet  black  silky  6kins.  The 
large  stole  is  in  two  skin  style,  wide 
across  the  back  and  shoulders — 
trimmed  with  heads,  tails  and  paws. 
Muff  is  large  and  comfortable,  made 
over  soft  down  bed — has  wrist  cord 
and  is  trimmed  with  head  and  tail 
— lined  with  corded  silk  poplin. 
Exceptional  value.  $13.50  per  set, 
delivered  to  you. 
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==  I  A  beautifully  illustrated  Fur  Style  Book — giving  advance  in-  f 

=H  |  formation  on  furs  and  fur  fashions  and  containing  125  illus-  • 

^  *  trations   of  up-to-date   Furs   and   Fur   Garments.      All   these  I. 

==  I  illustrations   are  photographs   of  living  people — thus  showing  f 

=  -how    the    Furs    REALLY   appear;   it   shows    Furs    for   every 5 

=J  1  member  of  the  family. 

=  |  Don't  fail  to  send  for  this  book  TO-DAY— it  Is  now  ready. 

Eg  .  for  mailing  and  will  be  sent  as  requests  are  received.  ' 

|  {    .         HALLAM'S  1917-18         .    { 

|      ▼FUR  STYLE  BOOK**J 

g  Don't  forget  to  send  for  Hallam's  Style  Book  to- 

=j  day — It's    FREE — Address,    using    the    number    as 

==  below. 
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I    1818  Hallam  Building 


imir.ec 

TORONTO 


The  largest   In  our  line   In   Canada. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SELL 
YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 

We  will  buy  it — and  pay  cash.    An  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  will  prove  to  be 

very  profitable  to  you.     Drop  us  a  card  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

Address  Agency  Division. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Patterns  for  Home  Dressmaking 


In  ordering  patterns  be  sure  to  state  name  and  address  and  size  and  number 

of  pattern  required. 


Dress  ...<..  i 


8820.— Girls'  and  Little  Girls'  Dress, 
with  one-seam  sleeves.  Size  6  years  re- 
quires 2  Ms  yards  of  36-inch  white  pique. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Price,  15 
cents. 

8895. — Girls'  Dress,  having  an  upper 
part  lengthened  by  a  plaited  lower  part 
with  one-seam  sleeves.  Size  8  years  re- 
quires 3Vi  yards  of  42-inch  blue  serge,  % 
yard  of  36-inch  linen.  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
years.     Price,  15  cents. 

*8838.— Girls'  and  Little  Girls'  Sus- 
pender Dress,  having  a  guimpe  with 
tucked  front.  Size  8  years  requires  1% 
yards  of  42-inch  plaid  wool,  1%  yards  36- 


Dress-88  3  8 


inch  white  lawn.     Sizes  4,   6,  8,   10,   12 
years.     Price  15  cents. 

8906.— Girls'. and  Little  Girls'  Dress. 
If  made  as  illustrated  on  the  figure,  size 
4  years  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
checked  serge  and  %  yard  of  36-inch 
velveteen  to  .trim.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12 
years.    Price  15  cents. 

8871.— One-Piece  Plaited  Dress  for 
Misses  and  Small  Women.  Lower  edge 
measures  2%  yards.  As  illustrated,  size 
18  years  requires  4%  yards  of  54-inch 
green,  navy  or  any  dark  colored  jersey, 
or  other  cloth,  %  yard  of  36-inch  white 
flannel.  Sizes  16,  18,  20  years.  Price  15 
cents. 


Dress— 88  71 


Dress— 8  512 


8512.— Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  The  dress  measures  2%  yards 
at  the  lower  edge.  Size  16  years  requires 
3  yards  of  54-inch  plaid  wool,  %  yard  of 
36-inch  gray  flannel  for  collar  and  cuffs. 
Sizes  16,  18,  20  years.    Price  15  cents. 


The  Ford  at  the  Front 

Besides  a  book  that  celebrates  in  its 
title  the  Ford  car,  "At  the  Front  in  a 
Flivver,"  the  war  has  produced  a  parody 
(on  Kipling's  "Gunga  Din")  that  compli- 
ments that  product  of  the  American 
manufacturer's  genius.  It  appears  in  the 
"American  Field  Service  Bulletin"  of 
Paris  under  the  heading  "Hunka  Tin," 
and  concludes: 

"Yes,  Tin,  Tin,  Tin, 

You  exasperating  puzzle,  Hunka  Tin, 
I've  abused  you  and  I've  flayed  you, 
But,  by  Henry  Ford  who  made  you, 

You  are  better  than  a  Packard,  Hunka 
Tin." 


Doubtful  Compliment 

"Didn't  you  feel  homestick  sometimes, 
Denis?" 

"Sure;  but  I  used  to  look  at  your  photo- 
graph, and  then  I  didn't  feel  homesick 
any  more!" — Bystander,  London. 
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ow  Gold  Dust  saves 
tiousekeeping  time 

Here  is  an  easy  way  Jo  prove  that  Gold 
Dust  saves  housekeeping  time. 

The  next  time  you  wash  dishes  try  Gold 
Dust.  See  if  it  doesn't  dissolve  the  grease 
quicker  than  soap.  When  you  get  through, 
see  if  you  can't  honestly  say  to  yourself, 
"I've  saved  some  real  time." 

But  don't  let  Gold  Dust  stop  at  dish- 
washing. Use  Gold  Dust  in  all  kinds  of 
household  cleaning — such  as  scrubbing  the 
kitchen  floor,  washing  woodwork  or  clean- 
ing the  bath-room. 

But  for  Gold  Dust  results  be  sure  you 
really  get  Gold  Dust.  For  sale  everywhere 
in  large  and  small  packages. 


GOLD  DUST 


the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Barn 

YOU  know  how  much  farm  work  is  saved 
by  electric  motors  and  gasoline  engines.  Why  not 
adopt  the  same  idea  in  the  house  ?  Backaches  from 
washing  are  out-of-date— succesttul 
ifajMf^Sn  housekeepers  everywhere  insist  on 
^"1  *7i^Sf  washing  machines,  and  the  best  idea 
llif  i llff  oi  all  is  the  power  washer,  because  it 
\\\l! Ifg  does  all  the  work  itself  and  needs  no 
A     attention  whatever. 


r 


'tzarute^ 


—has  proved  itself  a  wonderful  friend 
to  others.  Let  it  help  you.  It  will  even  do  the 
wringing  1  Han  Jles  the  biggest  or  smallest  wash, 

MAXWELLS   LIMITED, 


Power  Bench  Washer 


'Heaviest  or  daintiest  clothes  with  no  rearms  or 
wearing.     Pays  for  itself  over  and  over  I 
Made  in  three  sizes.     Write  for  particulars. 
Dept.  E      -    St.  Marys,  Ontario    40 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Milk  Pails 
Milk  Pans 
Butter  Tubs 

And  all  utensils  for  liquids 
requiring  sanitary  handling 
should  be  made  of  fibreware. 
Have  you  seen 

Eddy's  Indurated 
Fibreware? 

Do  you  understand  the  difference 
between  an  absorbent  and  a  non- 
abs  orb  ent 
surface 
utensil? 
Fib  r  e  ware 
is  the  lat- 
ter. Write 
for  leaflet 
telling  why 
you  should 
send  your 
butter  t  o 
town  in 
Eddy's  In- 
d  u  r  a  t  e  d 
Butter  Tub.  MILK  PAIL 

THE  E.  B.  EDDY  COMPANY 

Limited 

HULL    -    CANADA 


A  Paying  Investment 
All  Year  Round 
,  The  "  Favorite  " 
ensure*  highest  pos- 
sible returns  every 
churning— becauseit 
is  scientifically  made 
to  accomplish  this 
result.  /Voo/lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  used 
by  the  greatest  butter 
producersall  overthe 
world.  TheReason 
is  the  mechanism  is 
so  perfect,  so  smooth, 
and  because  it's  made 
of  selected  oak,  which 
does  not  chill  like 
glass  or  crockery. 


'<axvute&' 


Favorite  Churn 

has  the  unique  bow-lever  with  adjustable  handle — 
moveable  to  centre,  right,  or  left,  as  desired.  Ask 
your  dealer.  *32 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED,  Dept.  E.  St.  Marys,  Ont. 


"Don't  Shout" 

"I   hear  you.     I   can   hear 
now   as    well    as    any- 
k    body       'How?'       With 
THE        MORLEY 
PHONE.     I've  a  pair 
in    my   ears    now,    but 
they    are    invisible.      I 
would  not  know  I  had 
them   in.   myself,  only 
hat  I  hear  all    right.  1 
."The     Morley     Phon« 
for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  what  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.  Invisible, 
comfortable,  weightless  and  harmless.  Anyone  can  ad- 
just  it." 

Over  one  hundred  thousand  sold.  Write  for  booklet  and 
testimonials 

The  MORLEY  CO..   Dept.  750, Terry  Bldg..  Phila 


From  Ime,  Kiichen^i  ndow 
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Reading  for  the  Winter  Evenings 

With  the  New  Year  we  are  beginning  the  season  of  long  evenings  and  more 
leisure — the  one  time  on  the  farm  when  the  whole  family  can  get  together  and 
read  the  year's  best  books.  The  influence  of  this  family  reading  can  not  be  reckoned 
in  advance,  but  we  remember  groups  of  children  with  a  few  well-worn  volumes 
gathered  about  the  blaze  of  a  kitchen  fire  on  winter  evenings,  and  we  know  that 
the  impressions  from  such  creations  as  David  Copperfield,  Ivanhoe,  and  Hans 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  will  last  for  a  lifetime.  The  earlier  the  children  of  to-day 
learn  to  find  a  pleasure  in  good  reading  the  better,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  children  and  men  and  women  needed  so  much  the  inspiration  of  the 
finest  conceptions  of  good  writers.  The  poems  quoted  here,  and  the  reviews  of  the 
latest  books  by  familiar  Canadian  authors  will  be  welcome  to  the  woman  whose 
vision  goes  beyond  her  kitchen  even  while  she  works. 

PAY  DIRT 

/  wandered  down  from  the  hills  a'  fret,  a-chokin'  with  discontent, 

And  I  didn't  give  a  tinker's  damn  ivhich  way  my  ole  hoss  went; 

I  passed  the  house  of  Discontent,  and  hit  for  the  windin'  road, 

With  a  trace-sore  soul,  and  a  back  all  bent  with  a  hell-of-a-heavy  load, 

And  I  wondered  how  the  birds  could  sing,  an'  the  measly  sun  could  shine, 

For  I  was  too  tired  of  life  to  kick,  if  the  Good  Lord  called  fer  mine. 

My  ole  hoss  kept  up  a  shamblin'  gait,  as  he  heaved  his  sweat-soaked  hide. 
An'  I  wouldn't  a-keered  if  the  hoss  an'  me  had  laid  rite  down  an'  died; 
'Cause  there  didn't  seem  much  that  was  wuth  a  fight  an'  nothing  left  to  learn, 
An'  it  looked  like  somebody  shore  had  lied  'bout  the  lane  thet  has  no  turn. 
The  back  trail  shore  had  been  some  rough,  an'  the  pay  dirt  hard  to  find, 
An'  there  wasn't  much  but  fool  regrets  mixed  up  with  the  tracks  behind 

It  made  me  sore  as  I  thrashed  it  out — an'  I  jerked  on  the  bit  so  hard, 
Thet  I  brought  the  blood  to  the  hungry  mouth  of  my  heave-afflicted  pard, 
Though  I  knew  darned  well  he  wasn't  to  blame  fer  the  fool  mistakes  I  made, 
'Cause  I  hitched  him  up  at  every  camp,  an'  danced  while  the  fiddler  played. 
But  you  know  how  measly  weak  an'  hard  we  git,  when  luck  breaks  bad, 
We  jest  go  nutty,  an'  shore  fergit  all  the  good  luck  we  ever  had. 

So  we  jogged  along,  my  hoss  an'  me,  a  hittin'  the  sundown  trail, 

My  heart  wus  sore,  an'  my  hoss  wus  sore  frum  his  nose  to  his  ragged  tail, 

When  all  uf  a  sudden  the  ole  road  turned  right  up  to  a  lean-to  door, 

An'  say,  I  hope  I  shore  nuff  die  if  I  ever  lose  hope  any  more, 

Fer  there  in  the  door  set  the  puttiest  thing  I  ever  seen  dressed  in  clo's, 

An'  God  hed  painted  her  eyes  sky  blue,  an'  splashed  on  her  cheeks  a  rose. 

She  wus  settin'  there  with  the  fadin'  light  asleep  in  her  golden  hair, 

An'  I  know  an  angel  in  Heaven  cain't  be  one  honery  bit  so  fair; 

As  she  rocked,  I  heerd  her  a-singin'  low  to  somethin'  she  held  up  tight 

In  her  sun-brown  arms,  an'  I  knowed  thet  God  hed  shore  nuff  done  things  right,   . 

An'  I  said  to  my  hoss,  as  we  jogged  along  totvards  the  end  of  a  ragged  day, 

"If  ever  we  strike  pay-dirt  like  that,  we'll  stake  off  a  claim  an'  stay." 

— Will  D.  Muse  in  the  National  Magazine. 


THE   BOY  THAT  IS   GONE 

Our  last  sight  uv  Bill  wuz  jest  his  back, 
Far  off  in  th'  distance,  beneath  his  pack. 
Couldn't  go  t'  th'  train,  his  mother  an' 

me, 
A-makin'  it  harder  fer  Bill,  y'  see. 
So  we  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  an'  watched 

'em  go — 
Shoulder  t'  shoulder  an'  row  on  row. 
Bill    couldn't    speak,   but   his   head    wuz 

high. 
Ez  he  gave  us  a  look  an'  waved  "Good 

bye." 
An'  I  couldn't  help  feelin'  ez  fathers 

will, 
"Ef  it  only  wuz  me — instead  uv  Bill!" 
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We  didn't  say  much,  at  supper,  that  night, 
An'   mother    seemed   older — more   feeble 

an'  white, 
But  she  stuck  it  out,  somehow,  ez  brave 

ez  could  be; 
Never  thought  uv  herself,  but  alius  uv 

me. 
Then  we  seen  in  th'  papers  where  Bill'd 

reached  France, 
An'  off  t'  th'  front,  at  th'  very  first  chance. 
It  told  how  th'  Frenchmen  thanked  God, 

on  their  knees, 
When  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  flew  out 

on  th'  breeze. 
Still  I  couldn't  help  feelin',  ez  fathers 

will, 
"Ef  it  only  wuz  me — instead  uv  Bill!" 
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An'  so  it  ran  on,  with  a  word  now  an' 

then, 
That  told  us  uv  Bill  an'  th'  rest  uv  th' 

men. 
An'   mother    seemed   older — more    feeble 

an'  white, 
As  we'd  read  in  th'  Bible  a  chapter  at 

night. 
Th'    thing   'at   hurt   most,    though,    wuz 

Bill's  empty  chair, 
Drawn  up  t'  th'  table  ez  if  he  wuz  there. 
We  know  he'll  be  back,  when  th'  world  is 

set  f rc€ 
An'  we'll  all'be  together— Bill,  mother  an' 

me. 
But  I  alius  keep  praying,  ez  fathers 

will, 
"Fergit  'bout  us,  God— an'  look  after 

Bill." 

Many  and  many  a  boy  from  the  farm 
will  never  come  back  to  his  waiting  par- 
ents; the  chair  still  drawn  up  to  the  table 
will  never  again  be  filled.  But  in  the 
hearts  of  every  one  of  us  there  is  a  great 
hope,  a  great  longing,  a  great  faith.  It 
is  summed  up  in'  the  words  of  the  poet, 
the  heart-aching  prayer  of  the  father, 
just  such  a  father  as  you  and  me: 
"Fergit  'bout  us,  God— an'  look  after 
Bill." 

— By  James  M.  Pierce,  in  the 
Iowa  Homestead. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS 

"The  Major"  is  a  typical  Ralph  Connor 
story,  although  Larry  Gwynne  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  typical  Ralph  Connor  hero. 
The  story  begins  with  his  school  days  and 
introduces  him  as  a  rather  delicate,  clever 
lad  of  extremely  refined  sensibilities  and 
an  aversion  to  conflict  which  has  come  to 
him  through  his  Quaker  mother.  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  pacifist  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  a  peace-maker  and  a  peace-lover. 
In  his  early  manhood  the  war  breaks  and, 
after  a  struggle,  Larry  goes  to  the  front 
to  play  his  part  as  a  man  should. 

It  is  a  fine,  stirring,  well-moulded  story 
in  Ralph  Connor's  best  style.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  love  interest  and  a  most  satisfy- 
ing one  it  is,  ending  logically  with  the 
bride's  departure  overseas  with  her 
soldier  husband. 

It  will  be  a  popular,  much  read  and 
much  discussed  book. 

The  stories  and  sketches  in  Nellie  Mc- 
Clung's  new  book  "The  Next  of  Kin: 
Those  Who  Wait  and  Wonder,"  give  a  re- 
markably clear  and  interesting  revelation 
of  public  feeling  in  typical  towns  and 
country  communities  throughout  Can- 
ada, and  show  with  telling  effect  not  only 
the  various  ways  in  which  Canadian  men 
and  women  are  doing  their  bit  in  the  war, 
but  also  their  reaction  to  war,  and  some- 
thing of  their  plans  for  a  safer  and  better 
social  organization  hereafter.  There  are 
verses,  too,  compelling  and  piercing  in 
their  pathos.  The  whole  book  is  strong 
and  fearless,  but  always  comforting  and 
healing. 

"Anne's  House  of  Dreams,"  L.  M. 
Montgomery's  new  novel,  is  exceptionally 
popular  with  Canadian  readers.  If  you 
have  read  the  other  "Anne"  books  and 
"Kilmenny  of  the  Orchard"  you  will  not 
want  to  miss  this,  and  you  will  particu- 
larly want  your  growing  daughter  not  to 
miss  it. 

In  "Carry  On:  Letters  in  War  Time," 
Lieut.  Coningsby  Dawson  has  produced  a 
book  which  ranks  beyond  anything  he 
has  previously  written  in  vividness  of  im- 
pression of  reality)  tenderness,  sympatn- 
etic  insight  and  literary  grace. 


TRUE  ECONOMY 


DEMANDS  THE  USE  OF  MORE 

PURITy 
FtOUR 

There  is  more  actual  food  value  in  ONE  POUND  OF  PURITY 
FLOUR  than  there  is  in  One  Pound  of  Beef,  One  Pound  of 
Potatoes  and  One  Pound  of  Milk  COMBINED. 

The  truly  economical  housewife  must  take  advantage  of  this 
great  strength  in  PURITY  FLOUR  over  other  food  substances 
by  serving  more  frequently  the  delicious  bread  and  rolls, tooth- 
some, dainty  cakes  and  crisp,  mouth-melting  pastry  which  are 
among  the  possibilities  of  this  perfectly  milled  product  of 
the  world-famous  Western  Canada  wheat. 

******♦» 

The  Purity  Flour  Cook  Book 

180  pages  of  the  latest  information  on  the  cnlinary  art.  Reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  of  the  MACDONALD 
COLLEGE,  and  furnishing'  tried  and  economical  instructions  on  all  dishes  for 
all  meals.     A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  HOUSEWIFE'S  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

Mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for  20  cents. 
WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO  -  -  WINNIPEG 
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Adds  Quality  to 
Every  Pound  of  Butter 


incisor 
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THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED^ 


Why  waste  your  strength  on  a  wash- 

■  j  ^     to   do    the    ever-present    family   washing, 

DOaru  .  when,  you  can  get  maximum 
results  with  the  least 
effort  by  using  the  Con- 
nor Ball  Bearing  Wash- 
ing Machine,  and  re- 
serve your  strength  and 
ability  for  more  pleas- 
ing and  more  profitable 
occupation. 

The 


CONNOR 

Ball-Bearing 

WAS  HER 

not  only  saves  your  time, 

it  saves  the  clothes  from 

the     harsh    wash-board 

treatment.      Gives    much 

better    results,    with    lighter    work    than    when    done 

in   the  old-fashioned  way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 


Established  in  I  881 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry, EDMONTON.writes:— 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  L1NI- 
Kl\M£>jl  MENT  and  in  six  days  I 

!j  JMUllf?  vras  out  to  wort  again. 

I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
eche  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


:=  THE  MONTH'S  RECIPES  ■■ 

Every  Pound  of  Wheat,  Beef  and  Bacon  Saved  Means 
More  Food  for  the  Army 


.   ENTIRE    WHEAT    BREAD 

2    cups   scalded   milk 

1-3   cup  sugar  or  %  cup  molasses 

%    yeast   cake    dissolved    in    %    cup    lukewarm 

water 

1%    teaspoons  salt 

5   cups  sifted  entire  wheat   flour 

Mix  milk,  sugar,  or  molasses  and  salt. 
When  lukewarm,  add  yeast  cake  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  and  the  flour.  Beat 
well,  let  rise  until  nearly  double  its  bulk. 
Beat,  turn  into  greased  bread  pans,  let 
rise  until  nearly  double  its  bulk,  and  bake. 

ROLLED   OATS   BREAD 
2    cups   boiling   water 
y2    cup   molasses    or   sugar 
V2    tablespoon    salt 
1   tablespoon    butter  or  dripping 
V2    yeast    cake    dissolved    in    x/2    cup    lukewarm 
water 

1  cup   rolled    oats    or   oatmeal 
4%    cups   flour 

Pour  boiling  water  over  oats  and  let 
stand  one  hour.  Add  molasses,  salt,  but- 
ter, dissolved  yeast  cake  and  flour.  Let 
rise,  heat  thoroughly,  turn  into  buttered 
bread  pans,  let  rise  again  and  bake. 

CORN  BREAD 

%   cup  cornmeal 
%   cup  flour 

2  tablespoons   sugar 
%    teaspoon    salt 

%    teaspoon   soda 

1%    cups    buttermilk    or    sour    milk 

Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients.  Add 
buttermilk  gradually  and  beat  well.  Pour 
into  a  greased  shallow  pan  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

CORN    MUFFINS 

1   cup  cornmeal 

1  cup    flour 

4    teaspoons    baking    powder 
V2   teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons   sugar 
1   cup  milk 

1    beaten    egg 

4   tablespoons    melted    shortening 

Mix  ingredients  in  the  order  given, 
beat  well,  pour  into  hot  greased  gem 
pans  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  about 
twenty  minutes. 

SCOTCH   SCONES 

1  cup   fine    oatmeal 
%    cup    scalded    milk 

2  tablespoons   shortening 
1    cup   flour 

4   teaspoons   baking   powder 

1  teaspoon   salt 

2  tablespoons   sugar 

Pour  hot  milk  over  oatmeal,  mix  well, 
add  shortening  and  let  stand  until  cold. 
Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  sugar;  add  to  the  oatmeal  and  milk, 
and  mix  well.  Roll  out  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  in  rounds  and  cook 
on  a  greased  griddle  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  turning  when  half  cooked. 

POTATO   SCONES 

2  cups  flour 

Vi   teaspoon   salt 

4  tablespoons   baking   powder 

1  cup   mashed    potato 

2  tablespoons    shortening 
%   cup  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder. 
Add  potato  and  shortening  and  work  in 
with  the  finger  tips.     Add  milk  and  mix 


to  a  soft  dough  with  a  knife.  Roll  out 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in 
rounds  and  cook  on  a  greased  griddle  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  turning  when  half 
cooked. 

CORN-MEAL   MUFFINS  WITH  DATES 

1  cupful  white  cornmeal 

2  tablesponfuls  brown  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls    butter 
1%   cupfuls  milk 
4teaspoonfuls   baking    powder 
1    egg 

%    cupful  milk 

%    cupful  dates   cut  into  small  pieces 

1    cupful   wheat   flour 

Cook  together  the  first  five  ingredients 
for  ten  minutes  in  a  double  boiler.  When 
cool,  add  the  egg  beaten,  the  dates,  the 
flour  sifted  with  the  baking-powder,  and 
three-quarters  cupful  of  milk.  Beat  thor- 
oughly and  bake  in  muffin-pans  in  a  quick 
oven,  or  bake  in  a  loaf.  The  bread  will 
keep  in  good  condition  longer  if  the  dates 
are  cooked  with  the  corn-meal  and  other 
ingredients  in  the  double  boiler. 

QUICK   COFFEE   CAKE 
14    cup  shortening 
%    cup    sugar 
1   egg 

1  cup   milk 

Y>    cup    seeded    raisins 
2V4   cups   flour 
.  5  teaspoons   baking   powder 
\2   teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar  (to  sprinkle  over  the  top) 
1    teaspoon   cinnamon 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar.  Add 
the  egg  well  beaten,  milk,  raisins,  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Spread  in  a 
greased  shallow  pan,  brush  with  melted 
butter  and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and 
sugar.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  This  is  delicious,  cut 
in  thick  slices  and  toasted. 


CREAMED    COD    FISH 
2    cups    cooked    cod 
Cream   sauce: 

l1/}  cups   skim   milk  / 

\Yi  teaspoons   butter 
IY2  teaspoons  flour 
1       teaspoon    salt 

cayenne 

chopped  parsley 

onion  juice 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  flaked  fish 
and  sauce  in  baking  dish.  Cover  with 
buttered   crumbs   and  brown   in   oven. 

BAKED    BEANS 
1    quart   white   beans 
1   onion 
1  carrot 

1    level    teaspoon    salt 
1    teaspoon    dry    mustard 
14    teaspoon   soda 
%   cup  sugar  or   molasses 
4    tablespoons    butter    or    dripping 

Soak  beans  overnight  in  cold  water 
to  which  a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  has 
been  added.  Drain,  rinse,  cover  with 
cold  water,  heat  to  boiling  and  simmer 
until  beans  are  tender  but  not  broken, 
Place  in  an  earthen  bean  pot,  pour  on 
boiling  water,  cover  closely  and  bake 
slowly  for  about  eight  hours.  Uncover- 
for  the  last  hour.  Replenish  with  water 
as  it  is  needed. 
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Poultry  as  Economical  Food 

All  poultry  should  be  killed  at  least  24 
hours  before  cooking,  and  dry  picking  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  rather  than  the 
hatchet  and  scalding  water  method,  says 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Daniels,  in  the  American  Poul- 
try Journal.  After  plucking,  the  feet 
should  be  removed  and  the  bird  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  a  brush,  ivory  soap  and 
water,  and  then  well  rinsed  before  being 
drawn  ready  to  cook.  One  has  but  to 
watch  a  hen  dust  herself  to  determine 
why  the  soap  is  necessary  in  cleaning  a 
fowl  for  the  table. 

The  bird  should  then  be  drawn  and 
cleaned  and  placed  in  a  cool  place  over 
night.  I  prefer  to  roast  an  ordinary  fowl 
over  one  year  of  age.  In  cooking  poultry 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  plunging  into 
boiling  water  causes  the  exposed  albumen 
to  quickly  coagulate,  forming  a  coating 
which  holds  all  the  juices  and  flavors  in  the 
meat,  while  the  opposite  result  is  obtained 
by  putting  into  cold  water  and  allowing 
it  to  come  to  the  boiling  point  slowly.  In 
the  latter  case  from  five  to  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  soluble  albumen,  gelatine,  mineral 
salts,  etc.,  escape  into  the  broth — also  a 
greater  percentage  of  fat.  Hence  a  rich 
broth. 

When  the  meat  is  tender,  remove  from 
the  fire  and  allow  to  cool,  after  which  re- 
move the  skin.  One  wing,  one  thigh,  one 
drumstick  and  several  nice  slices  from 
the  breast  will  make  a  first-class  dinner 
for  a  small  family.  Roll  these  pieces  in 
cracker  crumbs,  cornmeal  or  flour;  and 
fry  a  delicate  brown  in  drippings. 

Another  dinner  from  the  same  fowl,  but 
altogether  different  from  the  one  de- 
scribed, may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Pick 
the  meat  from  the  remaining  leg,  some 
of  the  breast,  back  and  neck,  and  use  for 
filling  a  chicken  pie.  Instead  of  one  large 
pie,  make  individual  ramekins.  They  are 
much  more  attractive  to  serve  and  require 
less  fuel  to  bake. 

For  a  supper  or  luncheon,  take  the  re- 
maining meat,  the  skin  and  giblets  and 
put  them  through  a  meat  chopper.  Add 
two  small  coral  gem  peppers,  two  sage 
leaves,  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  one  small 
onion  and  a  pinch  of  powdered  celery 
leaves  and  pass  all  through  the  food  chop- 
per again,  using  the  nut  grinding  blade. 
Spread  this  paste,  after  salting  to  taste, 
on  thin  slices  of  bread  or  crackers.  It  has 
all  "store"  deviled  chicken  beaten  a  mile. 

Now  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  broth  to  use. 
For  a  very  delicious  soup  for  luncheon  or 
sunper,  take  two  cups  of  the  broth  and 
add  one-half  a  cup  of  freshly  boiled  rice, 
a  slice  of  tomato  and  one  of  onion,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste. 

All  the  bones  should  be  put  into  a  kettle, 
covered  with  cold  water  and  simmered  all 
day.  Strain  off  this  liquor  and  cook  down 
to  about  one  quart.  This  may  be  used  as 
clear  broth  served  with  crackers  or  as  a 
base  for  any  soup  which  the  fancy  may 
dictate. 

All  fat  skimmed  from  the  broth  in 
which  the  fowl  was  cooked  should  be  clari- 
fied, using  great  care  not  to  scorch  while 
doing  the  same.  Strain  through  a  cheese- 
cloth and  it  will  be  found  more  desirable 
for  shortening  than  the  best  butter, 
though  where  used  in  place  of  butter  the 
amount  used  should  be  reduced  one-third, 
as  chicken  fat  contains  no  water.   N 

Even  the  feet  may  be  used  if  desired. 
Clean,  cover  with  water  and  cook  slowly 
until  they  fall  to  pieces.  Cook  down  to 
three-fourths  cup.  Pour  into  mold  and 
chill.  This  equals  the  finest  calf's  foot 
jelly  and  is  surely  as  clean. 


More  Tea 

can  be  secured  from  a  pound  o£  fresh 
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than  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ordinary  tea.  The 
rich  flavoury  infusion,  yielded  by  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots  that  blend  to  form  SAL/ADA,  makes  it 
most  economical  as  well  as  supremely  satisfying. 


1  J&fHedt&gJl 


-  .  *&>rHe4teea<Kl 


WHEN  you  select  the  material  for  your  new  suit,  coat 
or  skirt,  you  are  anxious  to  get  the  best  value  for 
your  money. 

Your  dressmaker  or  your  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  fash- 
ionable fabrics,  solid  wearing  quality  and  dependable  colors 
are  all  to  be  found  in 


Dress  (Soods 


These  all-wool  and  silk-and-wool  materials  made  at  the 
famous  Priestleys'  looms  at  Bradford,  England,  have  stood 
the  test  the  world  over. 

For  downright  worth  you  cannot  do  better  than  insist  upon 
Priestleys'.    Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvedge. 

At  all  the  better  dealers. 

GREENSHIELDS,  LIMITED 

Victoria  Square  ....  MONTREAL 


W^tHjedtSey^: 


-:         ~^Priedt£evM 
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You  Want  More  Money 

WE  NEED  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
—LET'S  GET  TOGETHER 

Let  us  show  you  the  way  to  increase  your  income  to  any  extent 
you  desire.  If  your  present  salary  isn't  quite  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  "extra  summer  needs,"  our  plan  will  provide  the  money 
for  them.  It  will  also  furnish  the  funds  for  vacation  expenses. 
The  best  part  of  our  money-making  plan  is,  no  time  is  needed, 
only  what  you  can  spare  from  your  regular  employment.  It 
interferes  in  no  way  with  business  or  pleasure,  but  fits  in  as  a 
"money  maker"  into  spare-time  moments.  Work  it  an  hour  now 
and  then  and  the  cash  results  will  surprise  you. 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  start — the  days  are  long — and  are  getting 
longer.  Turn  your  evenings  and  spare  time  into  cash  by  becom- 
ing our  district  representative. 

Full  particulars,  without  obligation,  free  on  request. 


THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 


CO.,    LIMITED 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO     g 
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Good  Health  is 
Your  Privilege 


Many  and  varied  are  the  causes 
which  help  to  undermine  the  natural 
health  and  vigor  which  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  man  and  woman. 

Indiscretions  of  diet,  late  hours, 
over-work,  worry — all  these  play 
their  part. 

After  the  natural  vigor  has  become 
impaired  the  down-hill  grade  becomes 
steeper,  and  the  fall  from  health 
and  strength  to  weakness  and  bodily 
and  mental  lassitude  more  pro- 
nounced. 

It  may  be  that  you  are  one  of  the 
sufferers,  five  out  of  every  six  people 
are  in  some  degree  sufferers — losers 
of  that  vigor  which  would  add  a  spice 
to  the  most  every-day  affairs  of  life. 

If  you  are  on  the  downward  path, 
if  you  have  your  times  of  depression 
which  you  cannot  shake  off,  if  your 
bodily  health  is  poor,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  causes  for  this 
condition  are  not  far  to  seek.  As 
surely  as  we  depend  upon  the  food 
we  eat  for  sustenance,  so  surely  is  it' 
true  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  our  bodily 
troubles  may  be  directly  traced  to  ir- 
regularities  in   our  digestive   organs. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  supply 
just  exactly  what  Nature  needs  to 
turn  the  scale  again  in  your  favor. 
In  a  natural  way,  they  adjust  na- 
ture's workings,  bringing  the  system 
into  correct  and  smooth  working 
order,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
give  you  that  much  needed  tone  and 
nervous  upbuilding  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  cure. 

Do  not  trifle  with  the  beginnings  of 
trouble,  take  things  in  time.  NOW 
is  the  time  to  commence  the  improve- 
ment, to  turn,  and  with  patience 
climb  back  along  the  road  to  health 
and  strength. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  harm- 
less and  natural  in  their  action,  will 
help  you  forward.  Your  reward  will 
be  sure. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Parmelee's 
Pills,  insist  upon  getting  them  and 
take  no  substitute.  Price  25c  per 
box. 


Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


St.  Agnes  School 


BELLEVILLE 


ONTARIO 


Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ontario.  Advisory 
Board— His  Honour  Judge  Wills,  H.  F.  Ketche- 
son,  Esq.,  Mayor;  J.  Elliott,  Manager  Standard 
Bank.  Junior  School  and  Preparation  for  the 
Universities.  School  of  Music — Ernest  Wheat- 
ley,  A.R.C.O.,  Director  —  Special  A.T.C.M. 
Course. 

Handsome,  thoroughly  equipped  building,  beau- 
tiful, extensive  grounds  —  outdoor  sports  — 
swimming    pool. 

Miss   F.   E.   CARROLL,   Principal. 

School    will    reopen    after    the    Christmas 
holidays,    on    Thursday,    Jan.    10th. 


School  Clinic  in  Peel  County 

A  very  successful  clinic  was  held  in 
Alton  under  the  direction  of  the  Women's 
Institute,  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  worthy  president,  Mrs.  Thos.  Meek. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  clinic  was  due 
to  the  interest  and  kindness  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Amos  Mason,  who  gave  the  use  of 
their  house  to  the  Institute.  Owing  to 
the  room  and  convenient  situation,  the 
ladies  were  able  to  have  twelve  beds, 
where  the  patients  could  rest  and  be  cared 
for  by  the  nurses  engaged,  with  the  help 
of  three  of  the  members,  before  being 
taken  back  to  their  respective  homes. 
This  is  where  Mr.  E.  D.  Barber  played  the 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan  by  conveying 
the  patients  to  their  homes  in  his  auto, 
well  protected  with  robes  and  wraps.  One 
can  always  depend  on  Mr.  Barber  to  help 
along  the  cause  of  humanity.  Already 
some  of  the  mothers  can  see  a  difference 
in  their  children  and  up  to  date  all  are 
doing  well.  This  was  the  first  clinic  held 
in  the  County  of  Peel,  but  we  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be" 
medical  examinations  and  dental  work  as 
well  throughout  the  country.  This  should 
be  done  under  government  control 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
city  schools,  for  it  is  just  as  essential  to 
raise  good  healthv  men  and  women  as 
to  raise  hoes  and  chickens,  and  much  more 
so  as  the  bovs  and  girls  of  the  present 
generation  will  make  the  men  and  women 
of  the  future.  This  is  a  feature  of  the 
follow-up  work  of  the  Rural  Survey  ar- 
ranged bv  Mr.  Stark,  the  District  Re- 
presentative. 


Keeping  Our  Ideals  True 

It  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  all 
be  able  to  make  palatable  and  nutritious 
foods,  said  Mrs.  J.  W.  McMaster  in  her 
reply  to  the  address  of  welcome  at  the  re- 
cent Women's  Institute  Convention  in 
Toronto.  A  properly  fed  stomach  means 
a  clearer,  more  active  brain  and  increased 
capacity  for  work,  whether  mental  or  phy- 
sical. Our  boys  and  girls  must  have 
proper  food  if  thev  'are  to  develop  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body.  We  are  simply 
giving  our  motto,  "For  Home  and  Coun- 
try."   a   practical    interpretation. 

Living  up  to  this  motto  implies  the 
wise  and  intelligent  discharge  of  our 
duties  as  wives  and  mothers  and 
places  grave  responsibilities  upon  the 
shoulders  of  all  of  us.  After  all  if  we 
will  only  keep  the  first  part  of  the  motto 
uppermost  in  our  work  there  will  not  be 
much  need  to  worry  over  the  second  part. 
If  our  home  life  is  kept  sweet,  pure  and 
wholesome,  our  national  life  will  be  free 
from  grossness  and  corruption.  Lofty 
ideals  in  the  homes  of  the  land  will  give 
us  lofty  national  ideals. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sacrifices  our 
Canadian  boys  are  making  on  the  blood- 
stained fields  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Proud  are  we  of  our  brave  lads  who  are 
so  nobly  upholding  the  cause  of  Empire 
across  the  seas.  We  have  just  reason  for 
pride,  because  their  courage  and  devotion 
have  brought  undying  glory  to  Canada. 
They  have  made  great  sacrifices,  but 
while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  those  who 


have  fallen  we  are  comforted  when  we 
think  of  their  training  and  the  way  they 
were  fitted  for  the  struggles  of  life  in 
the  homes  from  which  they  went  forth  to 
do  battle  for  right  and  freedom. 

In  these  years  of  war  and  its  awful 
trials  the  old  Canada  that  we  knew  and 
loved  so  well  is  passing  away.  In  its 
place  there  is  coming  a  new  Canada  with 
world-wide  relationships  and  responsi- 
bilities and  with  a  more  direct  outlook 
upon  the  world  and  world  problems.  What 
kind  of  a  nation  will  this  Canada  of  the 
future  be?  What  will  be  its  ideals  and 
aspirations?  The  answer  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  women  of  our  In- 
stitutes. If  they  remain  true  to  the 
motto,  "For  Home  and  Country,"  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  fear  for  the  future. 
The  influence  of  womankind  was  never  so 
potent  as  to-day  in  shaping  the  destinies 
of  nations.  The  very  power  of  our  influ- 
ence places  a  new  responsibility  at  our 
doors.  That  responsibility  is  ours,  but  the 
opportunity  by  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  resolution  that  come  what 
will  the  homes  and  home  life  of  Canada 
■  will  be  held  inviolate  against  the  insidi- 
ous influences  that  would  destroy  their 
sweetness,  purity  and  sanctity. 


Economy  Through  Home  Baking 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  most  helpful 
features  of  the  work  in  her  own  county 
Mrs.  McMaster  said: 

"A  joint  canning  demonstration  was 
held  in  one  of  the  Orangeville  churches 
and  proved  a  source  of  helpful  instruction 
to  all  who  were  present.  As  a  result  of 
these  demonstrations  and  the  general  edu- 
cational campaign  that  was  carried  on 
more  fruit  and  vegetables  have  been  pre- 
served this  year  than  heretofore.  This  is 
important  as  it  is  very  necessary  that 
non-perishable  goods  should  be  saved  as 
far  as  possible  for  overseas  use.  •  If 
women  would  only  all  learn  to  make  their 
own  bread  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  in 
these  war  times.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
my  hearers  read  the  article  on  bread 
making  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Farmers'  Magazine.  The  writer  dis- 
cusses the  question,  Will  it  Pay  to  Bake 
at  Home?  After  making  a  series  of 
careful  tests,  she  concluded  that  with  flour 
costing  $12  a  barrel,  75  loaves  of  home- 
made bread  do  not  cost  any  more  than  50 
loaves  of  baker's  bread.  If  this  is  correct, 
it  is  clear  that  a  great  saving  could  be 
effected  if  all  the  housewives  in  Canada 
were  to  do  their  own  baking. 


Short   Courses   for    New    Brunswick 
Women's  Institutes 

"How  absolutely  true  of  to-day"  reads 
the  announcement  of  the  short  courses  for 
New  Brunswick  Women's  Institues  "is 
the  saying,  'We  have  reached  the  point 
where  no  woman  dares  say  her  education 
is  finished.'  Before  the  war  began 
women  attended  these  courses  entirely 
for  the  benefit  it  would  be  to  their 
families.  They  still  attend  for  that  rea- 
son, but  along  with  it  they  realize  the 
value  of  such  a  training  to  the  nation  at 
large,  and  their  responsibility  in  educat- 
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ing  the  populace  to  the  practical  ideas 
they  gather.  How  is  this  done?  Through 
the  medium  of  the  Women's  Institutes  or 
other  organizations,  when  demonstrations 
are  given  and  valuable  papers  or  ad- 
dresses given  at  the  meetings.  'Practical 
for  all  times'  will  be  the  motto  of  each 
course." 

This  winter's  work  will  be  divided  into 
three  courses  of  ten  days  each,  the  sub- 
jects taken  up  being  Home  Nursing  and 
First  Aid,  Cookery,  Dressmaking,  Millin- 
ery and  Personal  Talks  to  Mothers  and 
Girls.  The  courses  are  given  at  agri- 
cultural and  public  schools  at  different 
points  in  the  province,  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  any  woman  or  girl  who 
can  leave  home  for  the  few  days  will  find 
the  course  helpful  in  other  respects  than 
the  actual   information  given. 

Now  that  the  food  problem  is  of  such 
vital  interest  to  women  all  over  Canada, 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  lessons  of  the 
Cookery  Course  may  offer  suggestions  for 
other-  institutes  in  making  up  their 
monthly  programmes.    The  topics  are : 

1.  Properly  balanced  meals  for  one  day. 
Food  values. 

2.  Properly  balanced  dinners,  the  main 
dish  being  fish.    Marketing. 

3.  War  breads,  using  coarse  cereals. 

4.  Cake      and      sandwiches.        School 
lunches. 

5.  Properly  balanced,  inexpensive  sup- 
pers, in  which  left-overs  are  utilized. 
Household  accounts. 
Inexpensive  nutritious  breakfasts. 
Value  of  dried  fruits.  Discussion 
on  canning  and  drying. 
Dinners,  using  meat  substitutes. 
Food  values. 

Making  of  cottage  cheese.  Milk 
products. 

Balanced  meals  for  one  day.  Saus- 
age making.  Discussion  on  systema- 
tic housekeeping  and  model  kitchen. 
Soap  making. 
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The  Food  Controller's  Appeal  To 
Women's  Institutes 

Addressing  the  Ontario  Women's  In- 
stitute annual  convention,  Mr.  Hanna 
said:  "The  suddenly  disclosed  critical  food 
situation  in  France  and  Italy  made  a 
change  necessary  in  our  plan  of  shipping 
food  supplies  to  Europe.  We  had  intend- 
ed to  release  the  amount  of  extra  supplies 
required  of  us  gradually  during  ten  or 
twelve  months.  But  we  have  just  simply 
struck  our  pen  through  all  former  ar- 
rangements. 

"Some  of  you  were  surprised  when  you 
read  the  list  of  articles  in  the  embargo 
of  the  United  States  against  Canada,  the 
other  day.  This  embargo  was  put  on  for 
a  purpose,  and  Canada  has  put  a  like  em- 
bargo on  these  goods  also,  so  that  nothing 
in  the  list  can  be  shipped  either  way  with- 
out a  license.  It  is  now  possible  to  trace 
the  goods  from  the  point  where  they  orig- 
inated to  their  destination." 

Mr.  Hanna  said  that,  by  the  recent 
Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  use  of 
grain  of  any  kind  or  any  substance  which 
could  be  used  for  food  for  the  distillation 
of  potable  liquors,  the  "lid"  had  been 
"put  down  tight"  in  this  country. 

The  Food  Controller  stated  that  the 
supply  of  hogs  in  the  countries  of  the 
Western  European  Allies  was  30,000,000 
under  normal,  while  the  entire  number  of 
hogs  in  Canada  was  only  3,500,000.  The 
shortage  in  Europe  was  thus  about  ten 
times  Canada's  total  supply.   The  United 
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PEERLESS 
PERFECTlOl 


No  matter  how  fast  it  comes,  the 
most   unruly  animal  can't   break 
through  a  Peer/ess  Perfection  Farm 
Fence  —  it  springs  back  into  shape. 
Made  of  heavy  Open  Hearth  steel 
galvanized  wire  with   all  the    impurities 
taken  out  and  all  the  strength  and  toughness 
left  in.     Every  wire  is  crimped  making  the  fence 
into  one  continuous  spring.    Top  and  bottom  wires 
are  extra  heavy.    Will  not  sag.     Requires  less  posts tA 
than  ordinary  fence.  Absolutely  guaranteed^ 
Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fencing  until^ 
you  get  our  illustrated  Catalog.    Describes  , 
our  big  line  of  farm,  poultry  and  ornamental 
fencing.    Also  Peerless  farm  gates. 
Agencies  almost  everywhere.    Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassigned  territory. 

The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Company,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont.  , 
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Genuine    Diamonds 

CASH  OR  CREDIT 
Terms    $!-$2-$3    Weekly 

We  trust  eny    honest   person 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day 

Jacob*  Bros.     ,«-"£?. 

Dept.  b,  15  Toronto  Arcade 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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And  How  to  Feed 
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Mailed    free    to    any   address    by 

America's 

the  Author  • 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

MAKE  YOUR  BIKE  A 


MOTORCYCLE.; 


*t  a  email  cost,  by  using 
<?ur  attachable  outfit.  Fit* 
•cy  Bicycle.  Easily  at  tach- J 
el.    Wo  Special  Teoli  Required.! 
"Compared  With  Others"   ^ 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wilhelm  85  Shanley  St..  BerS 
k*m,  Ontario,  Canada,  writes:  ' I  received 
wour  Attachment  a  couple  of  week*  ago  and 
J  tike  it  fine,  and  appreciate  thedijferencs 
•-sttpeen  atwo  cyclemotorand  afourcyele. 
Also  wish  to  state  that  it  has  considerable 
more  powerthanths  {.competitor'*  motor.}'* 
CDCC  DAABf  Write  today  for 
fnCX  DvUSt  bargain  list  and 
firee  booklet  describing  the  SHAW  Bicy- 
tle  Motor  Attachment,  also  Motorbicy- 
ele,  complete.  Our  prices  run  from  $25  up. 

SHAWMANUFACTURINGCO. 
Dept.   187  Gal«»burg,Ka».vU.8.i 
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QldLLENQE 

COLLARS 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Acme  of  Comfort  is . 
assured   to  ever   wearer  of 

"CHALLENGE" 

Collars  and  Cuffs 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and 
nt  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wilt  or 
crack. 

"Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a 
rub    from    a    wet    cloth. 

Always  Smart — Always  Dressy 

If     vour     .lezler     Ho<-"n't     se'l     "Chal'enpe" 
Brand,    send    us    25c    for    collar,    or    50c    for 
pair   of   cuffs.     You'il   be  delighted. 
,  New   style  book   sent   free   on    request.    F16 
The  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
54-56   Fraser  Ave.       -        Toronto 

WATERPROOF 


States  was  aiming  to  increase  hog  pro- 
duction by  25  per  cent.  Canadian  hog 
producers  must  do  their  share.  The  in- 
itial steps  had  been  taken  and  a  greater 
hog  production  campaign  was  already 
under  way. 

"The  women  of  the  Institutes  can  do  a 


great  deal  to  encourage  the  work, "•>  said 
Mr.  Hanna. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  convention 
the  Institutes  passed  a  resolution  record- 
ing their  confidence  in  the  Food  Control- 
ler and  pledging  themselves  to  use  their 
influence  to  cooperate  with  him. 


A  Community  Canning  Centre 


Continued  from  page  18. 


dicate  that  her  sympathies  were  more 
with  the  Canadians  whom  she  had  seen 
twisting  on  hospital  beds  than  with  the 
exercise  of  thrift  by  filling  the  larders  at 
home  with  the  perishable  surplus  of  the 
year's  crop.  Anyway,  thej  conservation 
scheme  was  not  run  just  according  to  the 
original  plan.  Instead  of  donating  a  part 
of  their  canning  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
women  decided  to  can  for  the  Red  Cross 
first,  to  canvass  the  countryside  if  neces- 
sary for  fruit  and  vegetables  and  chickens 
for  the  war  hospitals,  and  occasionally  to 
work  in  a  "community  day,"  when  any 
member  of  the  Institute  or  any  other 
woman  interested,  either  from  the  town 
or  the  surrounding  country,  could  bring 
whatever  she  wanted  to  can  and  have  it 
done  at  the  factory.  Even  with  this 
arrangement  the  canning  centre  was  a 
decided  help  to  the  housekeeper.  If  she 
had  never  canned  corn  or  peas  or  chicken, 
before,  the  expert  was  there  to  show  her 
how  and  to  superintend  the  critical  parts 
of  the  work ;  she  had  the  use  of  the  steam 
pressure  vats  for  sterilizing  and  she  could 
get  the  work  done  in  less  time  than  it 
would  take  to  do  it  at  home. 

The  first  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
canning  centre  was  to  equip  a  factory. 
The  local  authorities  loaned  the  armories 
for  the  building,  but  to  put  in  an  equip- 
ment large  enough  to  do  the  work,  yet  not 
so  expensive  as  to  stagger  the  Depart- 
ment which  had  promised  to  pay  for  it, 
was  a  problem.  After  a  few  experiments 
an  equipment  was  planned  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  Red  Cross  fruit  kitchen  at 
Hamilton  (described  in  a  former  issue  of 
the  Farmers'  Magazine),  but  after  the 
same  pattern.  The  cooking  was  to  be  done 
bv  steam,  so  an  upright  boiler  of  about 
eight  horsepower  was  set  up  at  the  back 
of  the  building,  the  water  supply  coming 
from  an  overhead  tank  in  the  cook-room 
of  the  factory.  The  water  is  supplied  to 
this  tank  by  pressure  from  the  town  water 
supply,  and  by  having  it  elevated  and 
fitted  with  a  coil  of  steam-pipe,  hot  water 
is  constantly  on  tap  at  the  sink.  In  the 
cook  room  there  are  two  large  vats, 
wooden,  lined  with  galvanized  iron;  one  is 
used  for  sterilizing  the  food  after  it  has 
been  packed  in  the  cans,  the  other  is  kept 
supplied  with  boiling  water  for  scalding, 
blanching,  sterilizing  jars,  etc.  The 
steam  pressure  in  the  sterilizing  vat  may 
be  regulated  to  five,  ten,  twenty  or  as 
many  pounds  as  is  required  for  the  kind 
of  food  being  canned.  In  addition  to  the 
pressure  cooker  they  have  a  large,  steam- 
heated  copper  kettle  for  making  jams, 
jellies,  pickles,  syrup  for  #he  canned 
fruit  or  for  boiling  down  chicken  stock. 
Glass  jars  and  packing  material  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Red  Cross  Society  for  the 
food  canned  to  go  overseas,  and  occasion- 
ally the  Canadian  military  hospitals  and 
convalescent  homes  are  asked  to  send  jars 
to  be  filled  at  the  cannery  and  returned. 
The  canning  centre  was  popular  from 
the  beginning.  Indeed,  its  popularity 
spread  so  far — not  without  effort  on  the 
I    part  of  the  women  to  make  known  the 
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need  of  material  to  can — that  supplies 
began  to  flow  in  from  all  over  the  county, 
and  the  question  of  finding  workers  to 
take  care  of  such  quantities  of  perishable 
stuff  looked  rather  difficult.  However, 
they  have  not  failed  once.  The  labor  is  all 
voluntary.  The  women  leave  their  work 
at  home  and  come  on  in  shifts  for  a  day 
or  a. half  day  or  a  few  hours,  as  they  are 
needed;  on  Thanksgiving  Day  they 
worked  from  morning  until  midnight. 
Late  in  the  fall  someone  became  a  little 
anxious  as  to  when  the  housecleaning 
would  get  done,  but  the  happy  inspiration 
immediately  came  that  they  could  do  their 
housecleaning  while  the  boys  were  eating 
the  chicken.  It  is  this  spirit  that  keeps 
them  from  wearying  in  a  work  that  is 
not  always  the  most  alluring.  It  is  dirty 
work ;  there  are  jars  to  wash  and  berries 
to  clean  and  floors  to  mop,  and  peeling 
peaches  all  day  is  a  back-aching,  hand- 
disfiguring  job.  The  early  part  of  the 
work  was  done,  too,  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  late  summer,  and  under  difficulties 
which  no  one  outside  the  factory  will  ever 
know.  The  man  who  runs  the  boiler  and- 
who,  by  the  way,  has  given  his  services 
free  since  the  factory  opened,  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  movement  as  only  a  man 
of  vision  can.  "I  was  reading  of  the 
Crimean  War,"  he  said,  "how  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  last  thing  at  night,  would 
take  her  lamp  and  go  through  the  wards 
looking  to  see  that  everything  was  all 
right. 

And  at  night  here,  before  the  last  of 
them  go  home  she  (he  was  speaking  of  the 
president)  comes  through  with  her  lamp, 
going  over  the  water  pipes  —  looking, 
looking.  It  makes  a  lump  come  in  my 
throat."  So  the  woman  with  her  mop  and 
broom  and  eternal  vigilance  over  leaky 
plumbing  and  defective  cans  has  a  place 
among  other  war-time  heroines. 

The  canning  factory  opened  in  July  and 
things  were  canned  just  as  they  came  in 
season.  Blueberries,  beans,  corn  and 
tomatoes  were  donated  in  quantities.  The 
tomatoes  were  mostly  strained  and  the 
juice  boiled  down  thick  to  be  used  for 
soup,  one  advantage  of  this  method  being 
the  reduced  bulk  for  shipping.  For  the 
same  reason  most  of  the  fruit  was  made 
into  jam  instead  of  being  canned.  Be- 
tween the  seasons  of  the  earlier  fruits  and 
the  peaches,  quantities  of  cucumbers, 
beets  and,  later,  celery  were  made  into 
pickles  and  relishes.  Apart  from  the 
treat  these  delicacies  from  home  would  be 
to  Canadian  soldiers,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  a  lot  of  material  has  been  saved 
in  the  cannery  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted. 

At  the  end  of  the  fruit  season  an  appeal 
was  sent  out  for  chicken  to  can  for  the 
overseas  hospitals.  The  neighboring 
Women's  Institutes  and  other  women's 
organizations  responded  so;  generously 
that  the  factory  had  to  be  kept  running 
almost  night  and  day  for  some  weeks. 

The  chickens  are  steamed  and  boned 
and  packed  in  jars,  the  jars  filled  with 
stock,  sterilized  in  the  pressure  cooker  and 
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sealed.  The  bones  and  the  feet  are  cover- 
ed with  cold  water  and  simmered  until 
the  substance  and  flavor  are  well  drawn 
out,  and  the  liquid  is  cooked  again  with 
seasonings  until  it  is  reduced  to  about  one- 
half,  making  a  strong  jellied  stock  which 
is  canned  for  and  sent  to  the  hospitals  for 
making  chicken  soup.  The  canning  fac- 
tory is  still  running,  but  the  books  show 
that  already  the  value  of  the  material 
canned  is  about  $4,000. 

While  the  establishment  of  a  canning 
centre  may  not  appear  to  be  a  very  form- 
idable undertaking,  the  women  who  have 
been  with  it  from  the  beginning  know  that 
it  has  not  been  without  its  difficulties. 
The  kind  of  equipment  which  would  be 
practical  had  to  be  learned  through  try- 
ing experience.  The  wooden  vats  and 
water  tank  put  in  at  the  beginning  leaked 
and  the  women  worked  in  several  inches 
of  water  until  they  could  get  the  tanks 
lined.  Another  day,  while  the  boiler  was 
going  full  blast  the  town  water  supply 
was  cut  off.  There  was  only  a  minute  of 
indecision,  then  the  women  formed'  a 
bucket  brigade  and  used  the  town  pump. 
It  was  a  hot  day,  the  boiler  seemed  to 
fairly  drink  water,  the  cooker  was  full  of 
fruit,  and  the  need  was  pressing.  Greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  a  passing  farmer  they 
commandeered  his  team  and  his  own  ser- 
vices to  dig  up  a  discarded  tank  and  do 
some  hauling. 

A  more  serious  danger  threatened  when 
a  few  of  the  cans  of  their  first  fruits 
showed  indications  of  exploding.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  should 
happen  in  the  experimental  stage  of  the 
work,  but  to  the  few  who  made  the  dis- 
covery it  seemed  a  catastrophe  sure  to 
verify  the  prophecies  of  skeptics  and 
weaken  the  morale  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. However,  their  experience  in  other 
pioneer  work  had  taught  them  resource- 
fulness. A  few  years  before,  they  had 
made  a  park  in  the  town  and  they  wanted 
to  have  the  band  stand  moved  from  its 
uninviting  location  beside  the  road  to  a 
place  where  the  townspeople  could  gather. 
The  musical  society  said  the  stand  was 
theirs,  to  take  it;  the  town ,  authorities 
said  it  must  not  be  moved.  In  the  night 
a  representative  body  of  Institute  women 
and  some  men  with  a  dray  moved  the 
band-stand  and  set  it  up  in  the  park.  An 
adventure  like  this  develops  initiative  and 
tact,  qualities  which  did  not  fail  them 
now.  The  spoiled  jars  must  be  disposed 
of  secretly,  before  the  matter  became 
public,  so  they  were  taken  to  a  field  in 
the  night  and  buried  by  the  light  of 
matches.  There  have  been  no  losses 
through  material  spoiling  in  the  cans 
since  the  work  became  systematized  and 
credit  is  due  the  expert  in  charge  for 
the  very  superior  quality  of  the  goods. 

And  the  benefit  of  the  canning  centre 
will  not  all  be  felt  in  the  hospitals  over- 
seas. It  has  created  a  public  sentiment 
found  only  where  people  actually  sacri- 
fice something  together.  The  high  school 
boys  and  clerks  of  the  town  come  to  help 
with  packing  boxes  and  carrying  crates  of 
jars.  When  the  first  severe  frost  froze 
the  water  in  the  boiler  pipes,  the  mayor 
and  all  the  business  men  in  town  turned 
out  to  help  build  a  shed  for  future  protec- 
tion. A  retired  farmer  and  his  wife  liv- 
ing near  the  cannery  have  been  known  to 
sit  up  half  the  night  taking  in  chickens 
for  the  next  day's  work.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, too,  that  the  experimental  work 
done  here  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  de- 
velopment of  community  canning  centres 
throughout  the  province,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  some  girls'  canning  clubs  this  year. 


Now  a 


Fine,  Bonny 
Little  Boy 

Penetang  (Ontario;  Child,  Once   so  Thin  and 
Delicate,  Cured  by  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 


MRS.  JARVIS,  BOX  286,  PENE- 
TANG, P.O.,  ONTARIO,  says:  "It 
ifi  a  pleasure  to 
write  and  tell  you 
what  Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets  have  done 
for  my  baby.  When 
only  five  months 
old  he  was  taken 
ill.  I  had  medical 
advice  for  him.  and 
was  told  he  had 
colic,  for  which  he 
was  treated,  but  he 
did  not  get  any  bet- 
ter, only  worse.  I 
tried  several  special 
foods,  but,  none  of 
them  would  stay  on 
his  stomach,  and  he 
became  so  thin  that 
he  seemed  just  ekin  and  bone.  He 
only  weighed  ten   pounds.     We  never 


thought  poor  baby  could  live,  but  one 

day  I  chanced  to  hear  of  a  baby's  case 
almost  like  mine, 
that  had  been  oured 
bv  Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets,  so  I  got 
some  for  my  baby, 
and  I  am  thankful 
I  did.  After  a  few 
doses  the  nervous 
jumps  he  had  suf- 
fered from  stopped, 
and  soon  he  was 
almost  well.  I  have 
given  him  the  Tab- 
lets during  teething, 
and  find  them  very 
soothing.  He  is  a 
bonny  boy  now, 
quite     cured,     and 

weighs  twenty-five  pounds    at    twelve 

months  old." 


Every  mother  should  know  that  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  are  just  as  suitable  for  children 
as  they  are  for  grown-up  people.  Their  splendid  nutfitive  and  vitalising  properties 
soon  overcome  any  tendency  to  nervousness  or  weakness  in  the  tittle  ones,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  strong  constitution  for  after  years. 

Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets 


FREE 
SAMPLE. 

On  receipt  of  5 
cents  to  cover 
mailing  and  pack- 
ing, a  generous 
free  sample  will  be 
sent  at  once. 
Address:  Harold  F. 
Eitcnie  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 
10,  McGaul  -street, 
Toronto 


Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets   are  Nutritive,   Eest.ora.tive,    Alterative, 
and   Anti-Spasmodic,   and   the   recoguistd    remedy   for 

Nervous  Breakdown  Sleeplessness  Mal-nutrition 

Nerve  Paralysis  Anaemia  Wasting  Diseases 

Infantile  Weakness  Kidney  Trouble  Palpitation 

Neurasthenia  Dyspepsia  Vital  Exhaustion 

Specially    valuable    for    nursing    mothers   and   during    the 
Critical   Periods   of    life. 
,  Sold    by    Druggists  and  Storekeepers  throughout  Canada. 
Prices:    One    tube.  50  cents;  six  tubes  for  the  price  of  five. 
War  tax.  2  cents  per  tube  extra 

Sole  Proprietors:  Dr.  Cassell's  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  Eng, 
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Man-Size 
Conversation 


Something  about  Jones —  The  Test  Question 
that  Silenced  Jennings — Where  Jones  gets 
the  information  that  makes  him  listened  to 
when  he  speaks. 

AFTER  the  little  group  had  finished  their 
cigars,  and  were  about  to  separate,  each 
going  his  own  way,  Brown  said  to  Smith: 
''Wasn't  Jones  great?  And  didn't  he  put  it 
all  over  Know-It-All-Jenningsf" 
It  was  just  such  a  group  of  men  as  you  see 
gathered  every  day  round  a  luncheon  table,  or 
in  the  club  lounge;  and  the  theme  of  the  con- 
versation was  likewise  common  enough  —  the 
present  business  situation,  and  the  probable 
situation  when  Peace  is  made. 
At  first  every  man  had  opinions  to  declare,  but 
most  of  all  Jennings.  Jones  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  silent  one.  But  at  a  point  when 
Jennings,  with  his  usual  cocksurenese,  was 
voicing  some  extravagant  views,  Jones  rather 
jolted  him  by  asking  him,  "What  is  your  au- 
thority?" And  Jennings  didn't  have  authority 
— nothing  more  than  opinions. 
It  was  then  that  Jones  began  to  talk,  and  his 
tactful,  well-informed  views  and  statements  in- 
stantly commanded  the  attention  of  every  man 
round  the  table;  for  every  man  was  learning. 
Even  Jennings  had  the  grace  to  keep  quiet,  for 
he  knew  he  was  listening  to  a  better-informed 
man. 

Jones  has  a  staggering  question  to  put  to  men 
with  opinions  which  they  express  boldly  and 
confidently.  It  is:  "What  is  your  authority? 
Your  opinions  are  no  better  than  your  informa- 
tion." The  average  man  expressing  opinions 
doesn't  possess  much  solid  information;  he  just 
"feels"   that  way. 

Every  man  not  an  idler  is  interested  in  Busi- 
ness—fii-st,  in  his  own  business;  second,  in  the 
Nation's  business.  Whether  he  be  a  retailer  in 
a  country  town;  or  a  manufacturer;  or  a  lawyer 
advising  clients  on  investments;  or  a  bond-dealer 
needing  to  know  much  about  the  many  factors 
that  affect  prices;  or  a  banker;  or  a  private 
investor  whose  funds,  invented  or  waiting  in- 
vestments, are  his  main  source  of  income;  he 
is  interested  in  Business,  and  he  needs  informa- 
tion—the real  stuff  which  is  the  basis  of  opinion. 
Where  can  each  get  the  kind  and  amount  of 
information   desired? 

Let  him  get  it  where  Jones  gets  much  of  his 
information— from  THE  FINANCIAL  POST 
OF   CANADA. 

Jones  does  a  good  deal  more  than  just  pay  $3 
to  get  this  paper  every  Saturday;  he  reads  it. 
To  him  the  POST  is  the  newspaper  prized  most 
of  all.  He  sets  aside  a  certain  set  time  each 
week  for  reading  it.  It  satisfies  him  because 
its  views  are  based  on  infonnation,  and  in- 
formation is  the  POST'S  chief  material. 
The  POST  keeps  Jones  soundly  and  broadly 
informed  about  the  business  affairs  of  the  couu 
try.  He  finds  that  the  POST  takes  a  business- 
like view  of  all  questions;  that  it  is  not  influ- 
enced by  any  political  factions  or  "interests," 
that  it  tells  the  truth,  whether  the  readers  like 
it  or  not.  He  knows  that  little  of  importance 
will  occur  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
the  country  without  enlightening  information 
or  comment  appearing  in  the  POST. 
He  gets  the  best-infoi-med  news  about  listed 
and  other  securities,  in  the  POST :— Milling, 
Transportation,  Pulp  and  Paper,  Iron  and 
Steel,  Electrical  Enterprises,  and  so  on.  This 
weekly  Security  News  he  finds  of  an  authoritative 
character — usually  signed— prepared  by  special- 
ists, who,  from  the  nature  of  their  daily  work, 
are  in  intimate  touch  with  the  factors  that 
affect  prices,  and  with  high-up  or  well-informed 
men  who  have  knowledge.  Jones  finds  no  other 
paper  in  Canada  attempting  to  gi7e  the  service 
the  POST  does  in  relation  to  listed  securities. 
Jones  finds  the  POST'S  editorial  page  stimulat- 
ing. He  enjoys  the  biographical  stories  of  Big 
Men  which  appear  in  the  POST.  The  article 
each  week  by  Agnes  Laut  gives  him  information 
gathered  by  one  of  the  best  informed  and  high- 
est paid  writers  in  America.  In  short,  for 
Jones  the  POST  is  a  treasury  of  information 
about   Business. 

If  you  want  your  opinions  to  be  well-informed ; 
if  you  want  a  wide  knowledge  of  Business ;  let 
the  POST  go  to  your  home  each  Saturday. 
Sign  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  money  now. 
Have   the  bill   go  forward   in   the   usual   way. 


The  Financial  Post 

OF  CANADA 


The  MacLean   Publishing   Co.,   Ltd., 

Dept.  F.M.,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
Send     me     THE     FINANCIAL     POST,     for 

which   I  will  pay  $3.00  per  year   on   receipt  of 

invoice. 

Name     

Address     


Investments  ^Insurance 


For  ihe  Farmer 


Credit  Value  of  a  Man's  Name 

In  discussing  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween bank  managers  and  farmers  gener- 
ally, J.  W.  Tyson,  editor  of  The  Financial 
Post,  shows  accurate  knowledge  of  rural 
affairs  and  also  interjects  some  sound 
common  sense  into  the  subject.  He 
writes: — 

"When  I  see  the  name  of  a  farmer  of 
my  district  on  a  note  I  want  to  be  able 
to  judge  whether  his  promise  is  good  or 
whether  a  surety  is  required — and  this 
applies  in  cases  where  a  customer  de- 
posits the  notes  of  other  farmers  or 
where  he  seeks  accommodation  on  his 
own  account,"  said  an  experienced  branch 
manager  in  an  agricultural  community 
where  he  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
relations  with  the  bank's  clients.  We 
were  discussing  the  relations  of  the 
banker  and  the  farmer  and  the  conver- 
sation had  been  brought  round  to  get 
this  manager's  opinion  in  regard  to  giv- 
ing his  customers  accommodation  as  well 
securing  their  deposits.  I  found  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  the  other  that  the 
personal  element  is  of  great  importance 
and  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  his 
standing  financially  is  necessary  for  the 
continuance   of   satisfactory   relations. 

The  average  farmer  of  the  older  school 
likes  simplicity  in  his  banking  and  busi- 
ness arrangements.  The  manager  who 
can  understand  him  and  his  requirements 
and  can  serve  him  with  a  minimum  of 
formality  will  win  and  hold  his  business. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  only 
where  there  is  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  men  and  of  their  position  and 
character  that  such  free  relations  can 
be  established — otherwise  they  would  en- 
tail many  risks. 

Thus  we  again  find  the  value  of  becom- 
ing closely  acquainted  with  the  custo- 
mers of  the  bank.  The  manager  I  have 
referred  to  told  me  that  he  seldom  asked 
a  farmer  for  a  surety — if  the  man  him- 
self was  not  good  for  the  loan  he  did 
not  believe  in  making  it  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  that  the  person 
making  the  endorsation  understood  all 
the  conditions  thoroughly.  Further  he 
said  that  he  could  hardly  recall  a  case 
where  his  judgment  had  not  been  sus- 
tained. And  this  banker  is  one  of  those 
who  knows  his  district  sufficiently  well 
that  he  often  takes  sale  notes  without 
the  endorsation  of  the  person  depositing 
them. 

CLOSING  THE  BANK  DOOR 
While  the  city  bank  closes  its  doors  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  "bankers' 
hours"  are  another  matter  in  the  smaller 
business  centres,  especially  where  many 
of  the  customers  are  farmers.  My  ex- 
perience in  small  towns  recently  has  been 
that  the  manager  who  is  on  the  best 
terms  with  his  customer  is  the  one  who 
keeps  his  front  door  open  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  his  office.  Not  only  does  the 
average  farmer  seem  to  resent  the  idea 
that  a  place  of  business  should  close  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon — he  usually 
does  not  understand  that  work  can  go  on 


just  the  same  inside  but  thinks  that  the 
staff  members  are  off  on  a  holiday — but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  many  times 
when  it  is  not  convenient  for  him  to  drop 
in  during  the  time  of  the  usual  city 
schedule.  If  he  travels  a  number  of  miles 
to  town  and  then  finds  that  the  door  of 
the  banker  is  closed  when  every  other 
business  establishment  in  the  town  is 
open  he  goes  away  in  anything  but  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  and  this  is  es- 
pecially the  case  if  it  is  harvest  time 
or  some  other  season  when  his  time  is 
very  valuable  on  the  farm. 

"With  a  short  staff  we  are  working 
long  hours  in  any  event  and  I  know  that 
since  the  war  the  time  of  the  farmer 
has  become  especially  valuable,"  said 
one  manager  in  an  industrial  town  in 
an  agricultural  district,  "and  so  we  keep 
the  door  open  just  as  long  as  there  is 
any  one  in  the  bank  to  give  service." 


Board   Buys   Land   in   B.C. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Land  Settlement 
Board  of  British  Columbia  held  in  De- 
cember, consideration  was  given  to  the 
proposal  to  acquire  a  large  block  of  land 
in  the  northern  interior  of  the  province 
for  settlement  purposes. 

Pursuant  to  the  powers  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  legislation  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  B.C.  Legislature  and  in 
line  with  the  policy  which  the  board  has 
inaugurated  looking  to  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  industry  of  British 
Columbia,  the  Land  Settlement  Board 
has  secured  an  option  upon  some  40,000 
acres  of  first  class  land  in  the  Kispiox, 
Bulkley  and  Nechaco  valleys  and  Stewart 
Lake  district.  If  secured  the  lands  will 
be  thrown  open  to  development  under  the 
direction  of  the  board.  The  chairman, 
Mr.  W.  Maxwell  Smith,  stated  that  with 
the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  board 
and  the  getting  under  way  its  opera- 
tions attention  is  now  being  paid  to  a 
number  of  development  schemes  which 
will,  he  believes,  result  in  a  decided  im- 
petus to  the  development  work  to  acceler- 
ate which  the  board  was  organized. 

FARM    LOANS 

Just  what  disposition  will  be  made  of 
the  lands  and  in  what  way,  if  the  trans- 
action is  completed,  the  area  will  be 
handled  remains  to  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. 

Recently  the  other  members  of  the 
board  who  have  been  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  various  sections  of  the  province 
whence  applications  for  farm  loans  have 
been  received  met  in  Victoria  and  dis- 
cussed the  progress  of  the  work.  When 
the  body  took  over  the  duties  of  the 
Agricultural  Credits  Board  there  were 
many  applications  for  loans  pending. 
Practically  all  of  these,  together  with 
many  more  applications  sent  in  since 
the  new  body  initiated  its  work,  have 
been  considered  and  valuations  made  of 
the  property  offered  as  security,  but  the 
policy  of  the  board  hitherto  has  been  to 
discourage  borrowing  except  in  such 
cases  as  meant  actual  increase  in  pro- 
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duction,  the  attitude  being  that  under 
existing  financial  conditions  only  such 
borrowings  as  are  absolutely  essential 
should  be  encouraged. 


Cost  of  the  War 
F.  W.  Hirst,  former  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Economist,  figures  the  cost  of  the 
war  at  $145,000,000,000,  assuming  that 
it  comes  to  an  end  this  winter.  He  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  the  various  coun- 
tries, including  demobilization  expenses 
and  restoration  of  currencies,  as  follows : 

Great    Britain    and    colonies    $30,000,000,000 

Germany     30,000,000,000 

Russia      27,500,000,000 

France     25.000,000,000 

Austria-Hungary     12,500,000,000 

United    States    12,500,000,000 

Italy     7,500,000,000 

Total    $145,000,000,000 


Farm    Loans   in-  U.S. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  an- 
nounces that  during  October  the  12  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  paid  out  to  farmers  in 
5%  loans  $7,374,044,  says  the  Breeders' 
Gazette.  This  was  practically  double  the 
amount  paid  out  during  the  previous 
month.  The  total  amount  now  paid  out  to 
farmers  is  $21,040,138.  It  is  expected 
that  from  now  on  more  than  $8,000,000 
will  be  loaned  each  month.  During  Octo- 
ber the  land  banks  received  applications 
for  loans  amounting  to  $27,416,463,  and 
approved  loans  amounting  to  $20,119,340. 
This  brings  the  total  applications  for 
loans  up  to  a  total  of  $193,250,945.  This 
represents  the  applications  only  of  or- 
ganized farm  loan  associations,  totaling 
approximately  3,000,  one-half  of  which 
have  actually  been  chartered  and  the 
other  half  of  which  awaits  action  by  the 
Federal  Land  Banks.  In  addition  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  estimate  that  there 
are  approximately  2,000  other  farm  loan 
associations  being  organized  in  the  United 
States,  which,  when  their  applications  are 
filed,  will  bring  the  grand  total  of  appli- 
cations to  nearly  double  the  present 
amount. 


Saskatchewan's   Elevator   Returns 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative  Elevator  Company  re- 
ports were  submitted  showing  a  profit  of 
$350,572.83,  after  allowing  for  interest 
on  loans,  depreciation,  war  taxes,  etc.  A 
dividend  of  8  per  cent,  was  declared.  Dur- 
ing the  year  41  elevators  were  added  to 
the  system,  and  during  the  season  24,558,- 
637  bushels  of  grain  were  handled  and 
32,359,725  bushels  passed  through  the 
258  elevators  of  the  company. 


Insurance  is  Sure 
A  judge  in  commenting  on  life  insur- 
ance as  values  in  estates  has  said  that  an 
insurance  policy  is  the  best  form  in  which 
money  can  be  invested  for  our  friends  who 
are  left  behind  at  death,  and,  generally 
speaking,  about  the  safest  that  can  be 
made.  Of  all  the  assets  of  estates  which 
come  before  me  in  the  courts,  the  insur- 
ance policy  is  the  only  one  that  does  not 
shrink.  You  all  know  how  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  stocks  and  bonds  and 
so  on,  sometimes  shrink  in  value;  how  the 
financial  depression  has  reduced  the  value 
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Before  Investing 

You  should  see  that  your  judgment  regard* 
ing  the  security  is  backed  by  facts. 
Not   a   dollar   has   ever   been    lost   by  an 
investor    in    Standard   Reliance  Mortgage 
Corporation  Debentures. 

Mortgage    Corporation    Debentures 

The  Debentures  of  the  Standard  Reliance 
Mortgage  Corporation  yield  5%  interest 
payable  half-yearly.  One  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  Standard  Reliance  Mortgage 
Debentures  at  5%  (compounded)  for  5 
years  amounts  to  $1280.28.  A  gain  of  $280 
or  28%. 

Invest  your  surplus  funds  In  Mortgage  Debentures. 
No  worry— No  trouble— Absolute  safety. 

An  interesting  booklet  about  "PROFITS  FROM 
SAVINGS,"  which  gives  some  very  valuable 
financial  advice,  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Head  Office.  8288  King  St.  £  Toronto 


Branch  Offices: 
AVR  BROCKWILLE  CHftT"t^« 

ELMIRA     HEW  HAMBURG     WOOBSTOCK 
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A  Reminder 


There  is  no  one  time  of  year  better  than  another  for  arranging  life 
insurance — but  the  NEW  YEAR  means  new  resolutions — a  "NEW 
START" — and  when  could  the  question  of  life  insurance  be  more 
appropriately  considered  than  at  the  NEW  YEAR?  No  man  can 
count  his  affairs  in  order  until  he  has  assured,  as  far  as  human 
foresight  can  assure,  the  continued  welfare  of  those  dependent 
on  him. 

There  are  a  thousand  arguments  for  life  insurance — not  one  against.  And 
just  as  important  as  the  decision  to  insure  is  the  decision  to  insure  WITHOUT 
DELAY — while  health   and  opportunity  permit  one  to  do  so. 

The  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Company  offers  to  those  needing  insurance 
full  advice  and  information  regarding  suitable  plans.  The  Great-West  Policies 
are  known  for  their  liberality  and  value ;  premium  rates  are  low,  the  profit 
returns  to  policyholders  are  exceptionally  gratifying ;  and  plans  are  issued 
to   meet  every   need   and   circumstance. 

Let  us  describe  the  best  policy  for  YOUR  needs. 

THE  GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE   COMPANY 


DEPT.  "W 


Head  Office- WINNIPEG 


Ask  for  a  1918  Desk  Calendar 


An  Excelsior  Calendar  will  be  mailed  to  you  if  you 
fill  in  the  Coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us. 


Name . 


Address 


Head  Offict,  Toronto 


Age 

Dept.  M.    EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  TORONTO 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Spending  $1,900  or  so  on  Advertising 

How  Modest  Appropriations  can  be  used  Effectively — 
the  Correct  Principle  in  Advertising. 

THE  average  annual  advertising  appropriation  in  Canada  is  said  to  be  somewhere  round 
$3,000.  This  seems  a  very  small  sum.  Yet  even  smaller  sums  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
excellent  results.  Thus  a  sum  slightly  under  $1,250  will  give  a  national  advertiser  a  really  strong  campaign 
covering  the  whole  of  Canada;  and  a  sum  under  $650  can  be  used  effectively  if  one's  particular  field  is  the  farm 
field. 


The  Correct  Principle  In 
Planning  An  Advertis- 
ing Campaign 

Before  we  define  how  these  sums  can  be 
employed,  we  shall  first  define  the  correct 
principle  in  planning  an  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

This  principle  is:  (1)  Decide  on  the  one 
best  medium  reaching  the  class  of  persons 
likely  to  give  you  business;  (2)  use  this 
medium  in  an  attention-commanding  way — 
that  is,  use  advertisements  bold  enough  in 
size  and  display  to  assure  the  attention 
of  readers;  and  (3)  give  this  "first"  or  chief 
medium  your  full  schedule — that  is,  all  the 
insertions  you  deem  necessary  to  secure 
your   object. 

If  your  appropriation  for  advertising  per- 
mits the  use  of  more  mediums  than  one 
to  be  used  simultaneously,  use  each  ad- 
ditional medium  listed  after  the  manner 
of  the  first  one  chosen;  that  is:  (1)  use 
it  adequately;  (2)  give  it  bold  "copy,"  and 
(3)  a  full  schedule  of  insertions. 
As  against  this  method  and  idea  is  the 
following  practice:  (1)  Decide  on  the  sum 
you  want  to  spend;  (2)  make  up  a  list  of 
all  the  mediums  you  would  like  to  use; 
(3)  decide  on  the  number  of  insertions  you 
think  is  necessary;  and  (4)  let  these 
three  factors  in  combination  determine 
the  size  of  the  advertisements.  The 
consequences  of  this  nfethod  are  (1) 
small-size  "copy,"  and  (2)  a  thin — very 
thin — scratching  of  much  soil.  Now  Ex- 
perience in  the  advertising  world,  as  in 
other  worlds,  says:  Concentrate,  intensify, 
get  out  of  each  unit  all  that  it  can 
be  made  to  yield;  multiply  units  only 
when  each  unit  employed  is  being  worked 
to  its  maximum.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Experience,  substantiated  by  your  own 
knowledge,    if   you   will   think   it   out. 

Two  "First"  Canadian 
Mediums 

Consenting  to  the  principle  as  above  .de- 
fined, the  selection  of  the  "first"  or  chief 
mediums  becomes  fairly  simple. 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  the  "first"  or 
chief  medium  in  Canada  among  all  monthly 
magazines  of  the  general  or  family  type 
having  national  circulation. 
FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  the  "first"  or 
chief  farm  paper  in  Canada  having  national 
circulation. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  with  its  50,000 
circulation,  has  achieved  circulation  results 
i»  its  smaller  field  comparable  with  the 
achievement  of  the  most  largely  circulated 


U.S.A.  magazine  of  the  same  general  class 
in  its  20-times-larger  field.  The  circulation 
of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  in  Canada  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  million  circulation  in 
the   United    States. 

The  circulation  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 
(27,000-30,000)  in  Canada  is  the  equivalent 
of  600,000  in  the  United  States. 

Determining  Dominant 
"Copy" 

Granting  that  these  two  mediums  are  the 
"first"  or  chief  mediums  in  their  respective 
classes;  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  what 
is  dominant  or  adequate  or  sure-to-get- 
attention  space.  Obviously  a  full  page  is 
dominant  space;  so  also  is  2/3  of  a  page. 
Half  a  page  may  be.  We  shall  compromise, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  on  a  space 
occupying  2/3  of  a  page — a  space  measur- 
ing io  inches  deep  (a  full  column  in  either 
medium)  by  2  columns  wide.  This  means 
"copy"  measuring  20  inches,  or  280  agate 
lines. 

We'll  suppose,  further,  that  one  insertion 
each  month,  for  the  whole  year,  is  schedul- 
ed in  each  medium  used.  That  is  a  total 
of  3.360  agate  lines  (280  lines  monthly 
x  12). 

The  Cost  of  a  Strong 
Campaign 

So  the  cost  of  an  all-the-year-round  cam- 
paign in  each  medium  becomes: 


MACLEAN'S,   3,360    lines    &, 
FARMERS'       3,360   lines   @ 


.37  =  $1,243.20 
.19=      638.40 


Both   Mediums    ' $1,881.60 

If  one's  field  takes  in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, then  a  year's  advertising  in  "first" 
or  chief  mediums,  using  dominant  "copy," 
and  with  full  schedules,  can  be  obtained 
for  a  little  less  than  $1,900.  If  one  has 
more  to  spend,  then  other  mediums  can 
be  added,  each  used  dominantly  and  fully, 
until  the  limit  of  one's  appropriation  is 
reached. 

Remember  that  it  is  wisest  to  grow  into 
advertising  than  to  go  into  it.  Many  an 
advertiser  has  started  out  beyond  his 
strength,  and  came  to  grief,  perhaps,  blam- 
ing advertising  rather  than  himself  for 
the  failure. 

The  Local  Influence  of 
National  Mediums 

Now  a  word  about  the  local  effect  of  adver- 
tising   in    these    two    mediums — the    effect 


on  consumers  and  dealers.  First,  on  con- 
sumers. When  we  talk  about  magazines 
having  national  influence,  we  really  mean 
that  this  national  influence  is  the  sum  of 
its  influence  on  each  individual  subscriber 
or  home;  for  it  is  clear  that  any  single 
copy  of  a  magazine  can  and  does  influence 
only  those  persons  who  read  it.  Which 
means,  that  a  magazine's  influence  is 
exerted  primarily  on  persons,  and  that  its 
national  influence  is  the  aggregate  of  its 
personal  influence. 

So  a  magazine  has  personal,  family,  com- 
munity, and  national  influence,  progres- 
sively. 

This  influence  has  local  effect.  It  sends 
persons  and  families  to  local  dealers  to 
obtain  what  may  be  advertised;  and  it 
helps  local  dealers  to  sell  nationally-ad- 
vertised goods  to  persons  and  families 
familiar  with  advertised  goods — this  be- 
cause  of  the   magazines   they   subscribe  to. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  national  ad- 
vertiser, using  magazines  as  his  mediums, 
secures  local  community  effect  and  national 
effect  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  thus 
accomplishes   economically  his  two  objects. 


This  Advertisement  is 
Addressed  to  You 

This  advertisement  is  addressed,  in  par- 
ticular, (1)  to  those  who  are  contemplating 
an  advertising  campaign  to  help  them  mer- 
chandise their  products;  (2)  to  those  who 
are  as  yet  in  the  beginners'  class  of  national 
advertisers;  (3)  to  those  who  are  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  past  results,  which 
may  be  a  consequence  of  employing  wrong 
methods  or  following  wrong  ideas;  and 
(4)  to  those  successful  advertisers  who 
want  to   strengthen   their  success. 

In  the  limits  of  this  page,  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  elaborate  the  above  and  other 
ideas  as  fully  as  we  would  like;  nor  to 
convey  all  desired  information  concerning 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  and  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE.  »  We  have,  for  example,  de- 
tailed circulation  statements  of  these  two 
magazines,  by  provinces  and  counties,  and 
in  the  case  of  MACLEAN'S  by  towns.  Also, 
we  have  printed  matter  designed  to  prove 
that  "a  little  advertising  in  a  few  maga- 
zines" has  been  and  is  the  way  to  great 
success  by  many  famous  advertisers.  Send 
for  copies  of  "Good  Stuff  about  Canadian 
Magazines"  containing  information  of  the 
sort   indicated. 


Planning   an    Advertising    Campaign    for    1918 

THE  year  1918  is  at  hand,  and  you  probably  are  shaping  your  merchandising  plans.    It  is 
important,  in  such  case,  that  you  should  know  much  about  the  service  which  the  two 
magazines  named  above,  separately  or  in  combination,  can  render  you. 

Write  for  the  proffered  copies  of  GOOD  STUFF,  this  as  a  first  step. 

The  BiacLean  Publishing  Company,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 

Publishers  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  and  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 
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of  these  investments,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  never  been  a  case  since 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  courts 
where  an  insurance  policy  which  was 
part  of  the  assets  of  an  estate  has  paid 
less  than  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  this  tells  us  that  it  is  the  safest  and 
best  provision  or  investment  that  can  be 
made  for  the  family.  It  brings  consola- 
tion to  the  sorrowing  family  and  enables 
them  to  take  fresh  hope. 


Life   Insurance   Adds   to   Your   Estate 

Life  insurance  is  primarily  protection. 
It  is  not  an  accumulator  of  wealth,  but 
a  distributor  —  an  indemnifier  exacting 
the  small  toll  from  the  living  mass  for 
indemnity  upon  the  deceasing  few.  Un- 
like indemnity  against  risks  which  may, 
or  may  not,  happen,  life  insurance  covers 
the  unescapable  event  of  death,  the  only 
uncertainty  being  the  time  of  its  in- 
evitable occurrence.  Most  properly  then, 
life  insurance,  again,  like  other  forms  of 
insurance,  is  a  protection  tax.  IrTits  own 
field  of  protection,  life  insurance  is  be- 
yond the  competition  of  purely  savings 
or  investment  institutions.  The  savings 
bank,  the  trust  company,  the  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  investment  and  savings  insti- 
tutions, .can  receive  the  money  of  their 
patrons,  and  in  the  event  of  their  life 
and  continued  contribution,  hoard  and 
amass  these  sums.  But  the  life  insurance 
company  is  alone  in  supplying  a  complete 
and  finished  investment,  accumulation, 
savings,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to 
call  it  from  its  very  inception.  With  the 
first  premium  paid  on  a  policy  the  entire 
sum  of  the  policy  becomes  at  once  the 
available  estate  of  the  policyholder  in 
event  of  his  decease.  No  portion  of  his 
estate  can  be  more  secure,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, or  more  certain  of  realization.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  Ordinary  Life 
Policy  has  savings  bank  features,  and 
the  Limited  Payment  Policy  and  the 
Endowment  Policy  successively  more  so, 
but  to  attempt  to  subordinate  its  pro- 
tective functions  to  investment  appeal  is 
to  distort  life  insurance  and  subtract 
from  it.  ' 


More  Big  Millionaires  in  Britain  Than  in 
the   United   States 

Millionaires  are  more  numerous  in 
America  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain, 
but  the  multi-millionaires  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  more  numerous  than  the  multi- 
millionaires of  America.  In  other  words 
the  millions  of  America  are  more  evenly 
distributed  amongst  the  verv  wealthy  as  a 
class  than  the  British  millions  amongst 
the  wealthy  of  Great  Britain. 

Only  ten  people  in  the  United  States 
have  as  much  as  $125,000,000  each.  In 
Britain  79  people  have  each  as  much 
money.  Nine  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  $100,000,000  each.  Great  Britain 
has  68.  Only  14  people  in  the  United 
States  own  amounts  from  $75,000,000 
to  $100,000,000,  but  Great  Britain  has 
45  of  these.  There  are  73  who  own  from 
$50,000,000  to  $75,000,000  in  Britain 
while  the  United  States  have  only  34,  and 
Great  Britain  has  61  people  with  from 
$37,500,000  to  $50,000,000  while  America 
has  of  this  class  only  42. 

But  America  has  97  citizens  owning 
from  $25,000,000  to  $37,500,000  as  com- 
pared with  Britain's  83,  and  of  million- 
aires in  general  America  has  22,696,  while 
-  Great  Britain  has  only  5,154.     There  are 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKIR, 

C.V.O..  LL.D..  D,C.L.  President 


SIR  JOHN  AIPA  General  Manager 
H.  V.  F.  JONES.  Ass't.  Gen!  Manager 


Capital  Paid  Up.  $15,000,000  |  Reserve  Fund,  .  $13,500,000 


We  must  do  many  things,  but  everything 

that  will  help  to  win  the  war. 

You  can  help  by  saving. 

Interest  is  allowed  on  Savings  Deposits  of  $1  and 
upwards  at  any  branch  of  the  Bank.  16 


Inventions  Wanted! 


Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
■  patents.  List  of  Inventions  actually 
Irequested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
lent"  sent  free.  Send  rough  aketch  for  free, 
'report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist-' 
,ance  given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
pWrite  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 

Est.  21  Yean    579     7th  St. , Washington ,D.C. 


ATE NTS 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  potent 

list    of    Patent    Buyers    and    Inventions    wanted. 

fl, 000, 000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for 
free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  Four  Books  sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.    We  assist  inventors  to       FRFF 


ell  their  inventions. 


VICTOR   J. 
699  Ninth  Street. 


EVANS  &  COMPANY 
Washington. 


D.C 


Improve  the  Live  Stock 
The  Nation  Needs  It 


The   easiest,    quickest   and   surest   way  to    improve   the    live  stock   on    your   farm    is    to   adopt  the 

methods  of  the  most  successful  stock-raisers  all  over  Canada. 

Progressive    farmers    in    all    parts    of    the    country    are    rapidly    learning    the    advantages    to    be 


derived  from   feeding 


Omazon  Stock  Food 


to   their  horses,    cattle,    sheep,   pigs  and   poultry 

It  is  a  great  invigorator  and  gives  added  endurance.     Its  nutritive  qualities   make   it  a  desirable 

food  wherever  stock  is  kept.     Its  use  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  required. 

"Vivat"  Keeps  Horses  Well 

"Vivat"  saves  the  farmer  many  veterinary  bills.  It  cures  coughs,  heaves,  broken  wind,  etc.,  and 
is  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic,  intestinal  worms  and  kidney  trouble.  Special  directions  are 
supplied  for  each  case.     VTVAT  is  a  product  in  powder  form. 

Hereunder  is  a  list  of  the  other  Dr.  Ed.  'Morin's  Veter- 
inary remedies:  Omazon  Specific,  a  liquid  remedy  for 
fhe  cure  of  Coughs,  Heaves,  Broken  Wind,  etc. ;  Omazon 
Worm'  Powder,  Omazon  Gall  Ointment,  Omazon  Urine 
Powder,  Marechale  Condition  Powder. 
We  will  supply  to  you  direct  the  above-named  remedies, 
if  you   cannot  get  them   from   your  dealer. 


vaaa  v*^\\\\\\\\v<.\\Y\\N$, 


Write  for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  inter- 
esting information  about  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  famous 
preparations  for  the  welfare  of  stock.     It  is   free. 

Proprietors,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.,  Limited 
Mountain  Hill,  QUEBEC.  CANADA 


Specific  for  Horses 


ALWAYS    CURES 
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Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer's  Exchange 
5  cents  a  word — per  month 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  month  close 
on  12th  preceding  month  of  issue. 


JEWELRY 

WALTHAM  WATCHES  —  $5.50  TO 
$150.00.  Reliable  timepieces.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  to  The  Watch  Shop, 
Wm.   E.   Cox,   70  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,      (tf) 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED  BY 
experts  —  Gillette,  35c  dozen;  Ever- 
Ready,  25c.  Mail  to  Albert  Keen  Edge 
Co.,   180  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto.        (4-18) 


BUGGY  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— TWO-SEATED  RUBBER- 
tired  buggy ;  good  as  new,  $50.  This 
buggy  originally  cost  $150,  and  will  prove 
an  ideal  family  buggy.  Apply  Box  210, 
The  Farmers'  Magazine,  143  University 
Ave.,  Toronto. 


FOR  SALE. 

WHITE    COLLIE     PUPS,     3     MONTHS 
old.     Address  J.   J.    Gareau,   St.   Roch 
l'Achigan,   Que. 


FORD  TOURING  CAR  FOR  SALE— 1917 
model,  run  only  four  months,  equipped 
with  shock  absorbers,  speedometer,  batter- 
ies, pedal  pads,  crank  holder,  nobby  treads 
on  rear  wheels,  Meteor  giant  plugs,  and 
guaranteed  in  perfect  running  condition. 
Has  cost  owner  over  $600.00  as  it  stands. 
Cash  price  $425.00.  Write  B.  L.  Thompson, 
Box  23,  Farmers'  Magazine,  143  Univer- 
sity Ave.,  Toronto,   Ont. 


T71REE  CATALOG  OF  PLAYS,  VAUDE- 
-^  ville  acts,  minstrel  jokes,  monologs, 
recitations,  make-up  material,  etc.  Fitz- 
gerald Publishing  Corp.,  successor  to  Dick 
&  Fitzgerald,  19  Ann  Street,  New  York 
City.  (4"18) 


JOIN  OUR  MERRY  CLUB— MEMBER- 
"  ship  10c.  Tulip's  Postal  Exchange,  Box 
47,   Kincardine,   Ontario,   Canada. 


MORE    DOLLARS 

TTOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
*-  out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada,  men  and  women, 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd..  Dept.  FM.  143-153 
University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET  RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


also  in  the  United  States  a  great  many 
people  with  incomes  of  from  $30,000  to 
$40,000  a  year  who  may  be  in  the  million- 
aire class  asTegards  capital  owned  if  it  is 
invested  at  only  3  per  cent.,  or  whose  for- 
tunes may  be  subject  to  fluctuations  re- 
ducing their  average  income,  and  placing 


them  on  the  income  basis,  at  least,  out  of 
the  millionaire  class. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  in  the 
United  States  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenues  derived  from  taxing  indi- 
vidual incomes  comes  from  the  millionaire 
class. — The   Financial   Post. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

By  A.    P.    MARSHALL 


WHO  doesn't  know  the  Barred 
Rock?  To  many  any  "speckled" 
chicken  is  a  Plymouth  Rock.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  six  varieties  of 
this  breed,  the  barred,  white,  buff,  silver 
pencilled,  partridge  and  Columbian. 

Plymouth  Rocks  are  between  the  Asia- 
tic and  Mediterranean  breeds  in  weights. 
The  weights  should  be  for  cock  birds,  9% 
lb.,  cockerels,  8  lbs.,  hens,  7X%  lbs.,  and 
pullets,  6  lbs.  They  are  what  is  generally 
termed  a  "general  purpose  breed,"  having 
good  size  for  killing  and  capabilities  for 
laying  that  can  be  made  to  produce  excel- 
lent results  with  the  proper  breeding  and 
handling.  The  fact  that  a  pen  of  barred 
rocks  led  one  of  the  laying  contests  just 
finished  bears  out  this  statement. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  breed  of 
this  size  will  go  to  fat  readily  on  foods 
too  heavy  in  carbohydrates  and  exercise 
must  be  the  agent  through  which  most  of 
the  food  is  obtained.  While  such  a  breed 
stands  confinement  readily  no  exercise 
and  bad  feeding  create  a  flock  of  loafers 
and  in  the  season  too  many  "cluckers"  and 
non-producers. 

Plymouth  Rocks  should  have  moderate- 
ly large  heads  with  single  combs  having 
five  well  defined  points.  The  comb  should 
be  of  fine  texture  and  the  points  evenly 
serrated  and  becoming  smaller  toward  the 
back,  forming  a  half  circle  effect. 

The  neck  should  be  nicely  arched  with 
an  abundant  hackle.  The  body  should 
not  be  too  loosely  feathered.  The  back 
should  be  broad,  forming  a  slight  concave 
sweep  to  the  tail.  It  should  be  flat  at  the 
shoulders.  The  body  should  be  long  and 
set  on  good  stout  legs  set  wide  apart 
and  altogether  forming  a  clean  cut  bird 
of  good  size. 

A  nice  lengthy  saddle  with  well  spread 
tail  adds  much  to  complete  a  bird  of  great 
commercial  value  and  pleasing  lines.  They 
make  excellent  capons,  attaining  a  size 
that  please  the  market  for  this  special 
poultry  delicacy. 

With  the  six  varieties  ample  choice  may 
be  made  to  suit  almost  any  color  fancy. 
The  barred  color  is  hard  to  correctly  de- 
scribe. It  is  blue  and  not  yet  blue.  The 
combination  of  fine,  even  "bars  of  black 
and  white  regularly  placed  on  the  feath- 
ers all  over  the  bird  suggest  a  bluish  cast 
under  certain  light.  This  variety  is  the 
pioneer  and  strictly  an  American  bird, 
making  its  first  appearance  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  in  1869.  The  blood  lines  were 
mostly  those  of  the  Cochin  and  the  Dom- 
inique. This  variety  is  known  wherever 
there  are  chickens  and  by  a  very  great 
many  held  in  favor  as  the  best  all-round 
breed.  Dark  pin  feathers  are  a  slight  dis- 
advantage for  market  purposes. 

The  white  variety  has  all  the  general 
advantages  of  the  breed  without  the  dark 
pin  feathers.  The  plumage  should  have 
no  creaminess  or  brassiness.  The  pure 
white  plumage  and  yellow  legs  and  beak 
with  bright  red  comb,  face  and  wattles 


make  a  good  as  well  as  pleasing  com- 
bination. 

The  rich  golden  buff  in  the  variety  of 
that  color  is  beautiful  when  it  is  even 
without  shafting  or  mealiness.  Generally 
speaking  the  color  should  be  as  even  as 
possible  from  head  to  tail. 

In  the  silver  penciled  a  most  beautiful 
effect  is  found.  The  black  and  white  con- 
trasts in  the  males  and  steel  gray  in  the 
females  is  very  attractive.  This  will  be 
found  hard  to  breed  to  perfection,  al- 
though for  that  reason  supplying  much  to 
work  for. 

The  partridge  furnish  some  beautiful 
rich  coloring.  The  brilliant  red  and 
greenish  black  on  the  male  and  the  ma- 
hogany and  pencilling  on  the  female  are 
some  of  the  real  beauties  of  the  fancier's 
art  and  have  much  to  satisfy  a  lover  of 
these  colors.  The  Columbians  with  the 
Light  Brahma  marking  with  their  white 
background,  as  it  were,  for  the  black 
markings  on  necks,  wings  and  tail  form  a 
very  pleasing  effect. 

In  conclusion  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
each  variety  has  given  excellent  results 
and  that  each  has  almost  equal  possi- 
bilities commercially,  but  since  more  of 
the  barred  and  white  are  bred  there  is 
doubtless  more  market  for  these  varieties 
since  they  are  better  known  to  the  market 
trade  and,  therefore,  probably  more  ac- 
ceptable. 


No  Milk  at  the  Front 

An  English  militant  crusader  strolled 
into  a  barn  when  a  young  man  was  milk- 
ing a  cow.  "How  is  it  that  you  are  not  at 
the  front,  young  man?"  "Because, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  milker,  "there  ain't 
no  milk  at  that  end." 


A  well  Barred  Rock  from  E   B. 
Thompson's  pens 
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Care  of  Brood   Sow 

The  care  given  the  brood  sow  from 
the  time  she  is  bred  until  she  "farrows, 
and  the  sow  and  litter  from  then  until 
weaning  time,  largely  determines  the  pro- 
fits derived  from  the  hog  business  on  the 
farm. 

We  begin  to  give  our  brood  sows  special 
care  a  month  before  we  want  to  breed 
them,  says  a  U.S.  breeder  of  prominence. 
The  fecundity  in  the  sow  is  not  only  de- 
termined by  heredity,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered in  choosing  the  brood  sow,  but 
also  by  the  care  she  is  given  previous 
to  being  bred.  The  sow  should  be  in  the 
very  best  condition  at  the  time  she  is 
bred,  consequently  a  month'before  breed- 
ing time  we  increase  the  ration,  which 
should  be  a  well  balanced  one,  to  the  aged 
sow  as  well  as  the  youngster  stuff,  which 
should  be  kept  growing  all  the  time. 

In  this  way  we  bring  them  up  to  breed- 
ing time,  gaining  in  flesh.  We  have 
demonstrated  and  proven  to  our  entire 
satisfaction  that  by  following  this  plan 
we  can  get  larger  and  stronger  litters 
than  by  not  giving  the  sow  any  special 
care  before  breeding. 

After  the  sow  is  bred,  until  she  farrows, 
she  should  be  given  a  ration  rich  in  pro- 
tein and  bone  making  material.  The  un- 
born pigs  must  receive  all  the  nourish- 
ment to  make  them  grow  through  the 
dam,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  pig, 
at  the  time  of  birth,  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  bone,  muscle,  with  very  little 
fat,  we  can  readily  see  the  necessity 
of  feeding  the  sows  a  ration  that  will 
produce  this  bone  and  muscle. 


The   Ideal   Brood   Sow 

The  ideal  brood  sow  should  conform 
closely  to  the  type  we  are  endeavoring 
to  breed.  We  must  have  a  sow  that  is 
an  easy  feeder,  if  we  are  to  produce  pigs 
that  are  good  feeders.  The  feeding  ques- 
tion is  a  prominent  and  important  one, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  hog  business  is 
the  pork  produced  by  feeding  and  the 
more  pork  we  can  make  out  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  feed,  the  more  profitable  feed- 
ers they  are.  We  pick  a  sow  that  is 
broad  between  the  eyes,  short  face,  short 
neck.  Others  differ  some  in  this  feature. 
A  heavy  jowl  is  objectionable.  She  must 
be  a  good  roomy  sow  with  plenty  of 
length  and  depth,  with  a  good  strong 
back,  slightly  arched;  good  spring  of  rib, 
one  that  carries  width  evenly  from  end 
to  end.  A  deficient  heart  girth  is  a 
serious  objection,  as  it  indicates  a  weak- 
ness of  constitution  and  a  lack  of  heart 
and  lung  room.  The  necessity  is  appar- 
ent of  having  plenty  of  room  for  the  or- 
gans of  circulation  and  respiration  when 
we  consider  that  the  sow  must  breathe 
for  these  unborn  young  pigs,  as  well  as 
supply  them  with  nourishment  for  their 
growth  through   the  blood. 

When  it  comes  to  feet  and  legs,  We  are 
especially  particular.  We  want  a  sow 
with  a  good  strong  heavy  bone,  with 
short,  straight  pasterns  and  standing  up 
straight  on  her  feet.  The  kind  of  a  pas- 
tern the  hog  has  has  more  to  do  with 
her  carrying  her  weight  than  the  size 
of  the  bone.  When  we  can  get  a  sow 
with  a  large  bone  of  the  right  quality 
and  texture,  so  much  the  better,  but  the 
brood  sow  must  be  able  to  get  out  and 
carry  herself  around  in  good  shape  while 
carrying  her  litter,  as  exercise  is  one  of 
the  most  important^,  factors  in  producing 
good,  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  litters. — 
A.L.T. 


THE  WONDERFUL  GILSON 


^TWrPTV  PA  N'T  RP*   PI  flfiOPTl    The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked-out 
ouurL.1   v,a«  i  dea  ^^wuur-u.  eonstructionofthelightrunningGilsonSllo 

Filler  makes  It  absolutely  impossible  to  clog  the  throat  of  the  blower.    The  Gilson 
is  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made.    It  has  broken  all  records  for  high  J 
elevation  and  rapid  work  with  light  power.    A  4  h.p.  operates  the  small  i 
splendidly.    Made  in  three  sizes  to  suit  any  power.    The 
Gilson  is  rightly  called  the 

KING  OF  SILO  FILLERS 

because  of  its  remarkable  elevating  powers,  absolute' 
safety,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity— it  stands  su- 
preme. It  has  convenient  and  quick  knife  adjustment;  solid  steel-bound  cutting 
wheel;  patented  safety  reverse-and  is  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  MORE 
ensilage  with  the  SAME  power  than  ANY  other  ensilage  cutter  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  proof.     Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by— 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD.     4015  York  St.,  GUELPH,  Ont. 


EARN  AN  EXTRA 
—=    $5.00    — = 


YOUR  spare  time  is  worth  money  to  you.    Between 
now  and   Easter   you   can   easily  earn   enough   to 
pay  all  your  Easter  bills.     Think  what  a  saving 
this  means  to  you 

All  your  Easter  outfit  paid  for  out  of  the  money 
earned  in  your  spare  time  moments.  Perhaps  you  could 
work  for  us  one  full  day — right  in  your  own  vicinity — 
your  earnings  for  that  one  day  should  convince  you, 
that  your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 

Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to  collect 
the  many  local  orders  for  renewal  and  new  subscrip- 
tions to  MacLean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are  liberal. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it  now  to 


DEPT.  H.  G.  A. 


THE  MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   CO.,    LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Business  Men  Handle  U.S.  War  Business 


Continued  from  page  20. 


asked  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of 
a  perfect  truck!  " 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  ice  to  thaw. 
First  one  man  laid  a  shop  secret  on  the 
table,  then  another  uncorked  a  hoarded 
kink  and  a  third  explained  the  nature  of 
a  projected  improvement.  In  an  hour  all 
the  cards  were  on  the  table  and  the  groun 
were  up  to  their  ears  in  details  ana 
specifications. 

To-day  every  truck  manufacturer  has 
handed  over  to  his  rivals  what  was  once 
supposed  to  be  his  chief  stock  in  trade — 
his  secrets  of  construction.  But  a  truck 
is  being  produced  for  the  use  of  the 
American  army  that  will  be  as  near  per- 
fect as  it  is  possible  to  go  to-day — a  truck 
containing  just  one  thousand  parts  where 
nearly  two  thousand  were  needed  before. 
Evary  truck  that  goes  to  France  will  be 
of  that  model. 

And  that  is  real  patriotism. 
The  same  is  being  done  in  practically 
all  lines.  The  Liberty  motor  was  evolved 
for  aircraft  by  the  same  method — taking 
off  the  shop  lid.  It  is  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance over  everything  that  has  gone  be- 
fore.    It  is  the  standardized  product. 

Then  comes  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion. The  United  States  is  criss-crossed 
by  railroads  and  electric  systems.  Some 
are  good,  some  are  bad,  some  are  worse. 
The  transportation  of  troops  and  war 
supplies  was  a  tremendous  task  when  so 
many  roads  had  to  be  used.  Willard 
solved  the  problem  by  getting  the  rail- 
roads to  consent  to  a  pooling  of  man- 
agement. A  war  executive  committee  of 
railroad  presidents  was'formed  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington  and  with  absolute 
powers  over  every  railroad  in  the  coun- 
ty- 

To  attempt  to  tell  what  this  centraliza- 
tion scheme  has  done  is  impossible  in  a 
few  words.  From  the  military  stand- 
point it  made  possible  the  moving  of 
troops  on  schedule  time  without  seriously 
disrupting  regular  traffic.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  railroads  handling  40  per  cent, 
more  freight  with  an  increase  in  rolling 
stock  of  2  per  cent,  and  in  reducing  the 
car  shortage  at  the  same  time !  The  past 
year  has  seen  the  most  remarkable  rail- 
roading of  all  time,  and  it  has  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  sinking  of  all  in- 
terests in  the  hands  of  a  controlling 
board. 

Willard  accomplished  the  same  result 
with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies. An  operating:  board  in  Washing- 
ton has  taken  10,000  miles  of  system 
from  commercial  use  entirely  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  Government.  It  has 
increased  the  wires  out  of  Washington 
from  148  to  294. 

It  is  possible  merely  to  skim  over  the 
surface  of  what  these  business  men  at 
Washington  have  accomplished  and  to 
tell  a  story  here  and  .there.  There  are 
scores  of  stories  that  could  be  told  of  the 
results  achieved  in  the  matter  of  econo- 
mies. A  single  instance  will,  however, 
serve  to  show  how  things  have  gone. 

It  was  deemed  very  desirable  that  wool 
should  be  saved  and  Chairman  Shaw  and 
his  committee  worked  out  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  savings  could  be  effected. 
The  matter  of  swatches  was  taken  up.  A 
swatch  is  a  sample  that  is  sent  out  to 
tailors  and  merchants,  attached  to  a  card, 
for  use  in  showing  to  customers.  It  was 
thought  that  these  could  be  made  smaller 
and  a  campaign  was  inaugurated  to  in- 


fluence the  clothing  manufacturers  to  that 
end. 

Grumblings  arose.  "We  want  to  do  all 
we  can,"  said  the  manufacturers.  "We're 
keen  to  save  wool  ourselves.  We'll  do 
any  sensible  thing  you  ask.  But,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  don't  bother  us 
about  such  darned  picayune  things  as 
swatches!" 

The  trade,  in  fact,  was  inclined  to 
laugh.  Swatches!  Little,  dinky,  no- 
account  scraps  of  cloth.  Give  them  a 
chance  to  work  on  something  big  in  an 
economical  way.  Then  they  would  show 
what  they  could  do. 

However,  the  e^thpaign  bore  fruit  and 
the  size  of  swatches  was  reduced.  The 
result  up  to  October  1  was  an  actual  sav- 
ing of  enough  wool  to  make  uniforms  for 
57.000  infantry  troops! 

If  time  permitted  the  story  might  be 
told  of  how  returns  of  bread  from  stores 
were  cut  off  and  enough  waste  prevented 
in  that  way  to  conserve  flour  to  the  extent 
of  600,000  barrels  a  year. 

Space,  however,  is  limited  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  further  than  to  briefly 
enumerate  the  results  that  the  business 
men  committees  have  achieved: 

The  very  general  acceptance  by  labor 
and  capital  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Coun- 
cil that  existine  labor  standards  should 
not  be  changed  until  the  need  for  such 
action  had*  been  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil, with  the  steadying  influence  of  in- 
dustry growing  out  of  such  action. 

The  procurement  of  raw  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  at  prices  greatly 
below  the  current  market  price,  this  being 
made  possible  by  enlisting  the  patriotic 
co-operation  of  industrial  leaders. 

The  completion  of  the  inventory,  for 
military  purposes,  of  American  manufac- 
turing plants. 

The  saving  to  the  Government  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  the  proper  co-ordina- 
tion of  purchases  through  the  agency  of 
the  General  Munitions  Board  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defence,  this  Board  being 
later  absorbed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

The  organization  of  the  agricultural 
newspapers  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  greater 
and  more  efficient  production. 

The  mobilization  of  the  262,000  miles  of 
railroads  of  the  country  for  the  Govern- 
ment's defense. 

The  close-knit  organization  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  of  Amer- 
ica to  insure  to  the  Government  the  most 
rapid  and  efficient  wire  communications. 
The  creation,  under  the  Medical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Council,  of  a  General  Medical 
Board,  consisting  of  many  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  surgeons  and  physicians 
of  the  country. 

The  selection  by  the  same  section  of 
thousands  of  doctors  specifically  qualified 
for  membership  in  the  Medical  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  and  the  standardization, 
far  on  its  way  to  completion,  of  surgical 
instruments  and  supplies. 

The  creation  by  the  Council  of  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board,  which  developed 
the  Liberty  motor,  and  which,  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  is 
setting  out  to  establish  a  great  American 
air  service,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Council's 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  in  the  pro- 


curement and  expeditious  shipment  of 
coal,  both  in  the  civilian  and  federal  in- 
terests. 

The  saving  to  the  Government  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  through  the  application 
by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the 
Council  of  the  most  modern  business 
methods  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  largely 
through  the  elimination  of  middlemen. 

The  work  performed  by  the  Council's 
Committee  on  Emergency  Construction 
and  Contracts  in  enlisting  the  best  build- 
ing and  architectural  experts  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  erection  of  the  cantonments 
for  the  national  army.  In  this  they  were 
greatly  assisted  by  Canadian  experience, 
The  successful  initiation  of  a  move- 
ment to  co-ordinate  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  for  the  national 
defense,  brought  to  a  clear  and  workable 
focus  by  a  conference  of  states  held  in 
Washington  at  the  call  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council,  which  movement 
has  reached  a  high  point  of  organization 
under  a  special  section. 

The  organization  of  a  railroad  com- 
mittee which  was  sent  to  Russia. 

The  enlistment  of  reserve  engineer  re- 
giments to  aid  in  rehabilitating  the  rail- 
roads of  France. 

The  creation  by  the  Council  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  to  assume  the  duties 
formerly  discharged  by  the  General  Mun- 
itions Board  and  to  act  in  addition  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  war  industry  needs 
of  the  Government.  Under  this  board  are 
handled  vital  war  matters  having  to  do 
with  raw  materials,  finished  products,  and 
priority.  A  commission  of  this  board  is 
authorized  to  arrange  purchases  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  policies  formulated 
and  approved.  The  board  recently  made 
the  arrangements  with  the  copper  and 
steel  producers  to  fix  the  price  for 
their  commodities,  announcement  there- 
of having  been  made  by  the  President. 

The  carrying  on  by  the  Commercial 
Economy  Board  of  the  Council,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  business  press,  merch- 
ants, manufacturers,  and  consumers  at  all 
points  of  successful  campaigns  for  con- 
serving wheat,  wool,  and  other  commodi- 
ties in  which  there  have  been  shortages 
and  for  reducing  the  amount  of  labor  em- 
ployed on  non-essential  services  in  trade. 
The  creation  by  the  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Council,  of  a  labor  com- 
mission to  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  social 
and  labor  disturbances  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  Western 
States. 

The  creation  by  the  Council  of  a  Wo- 
man's Committee,  which  is  enlisting  the 
woman  power  of  America  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

The  pronouncement  by  the  Council 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  its  chair- 
man, of  a  policy  to  the  effect  that  all 
effort  should  be  centered  to  help  win  the 
war,  this  pronouncement  having  been 
made  in  response  to  queries  as  to  the 
attitude  which  should  be  taken  relative  to 
improvements,  public  and  otherwise,  in- 
volving large  construction  work. 

The  creation,  in  little  more  than  30 
days,  through  the  Automotive  Products 
Section  of  the  Council  and  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
the  army,  of  the  standardized  U.S.  heavy- 
duty  war  truck. 

The  mobilization,  in  short,  of  the  indus- 
trial forces  of  the  country  for  war,  the 
act  of  Congress  creating  the  Council  hav- 
ing made  it  mandatory  upon  the  latter  to 
bring   about   "the    creation    of   relations 
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which  will  fender  possible  in  time  of  need 
the  immediate  concentration  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  nation." 

To  go  through  the  building  that  serves 
as  headquarters  for  the  committees  is 
a  revelation.  There  are  several  thousand 
on  the  staff  altogether  and  only  eighty 
are  paidN  for  the  most  part  clerks  and 
stenographers.  The  man  who  takes  your 
card  at  the  door — courteous,  affable,  cap- 
able— is  a  retired  wholesaler  of  very  com- 
yfortable  means.  He  is  "doing  his  bit." 
He  is  on  duty  from  9  until  5  and  he 
works  hard. 

In  small  offices  with  temporary  parti- 
tions are  men  who  ordinarily  sit  behind 
mahogany  desks  with  batteries  of  secre- 
taries to  conserve  their  valuable  time. 
They  work  hard  and  they  observe  dis- 
cipline. Break  in  on  any  of  them  with 
a  request  for  information  and  he  will  re- 
fer you  politely  to  the  head  of  his  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  in  turn  will  refer 
you  to  Grosvenor  Clarkson.  Mr.  Clark- 
son  is  a  young  man  who  typifies  accur- 
ately the  popular  conception  of  the 
American  super-business  man.  He  is 
quick  at  decisions,  dynamic,  has  his  work 
at  his  finger  tips,  knows  everything  that 
is  going  on.  Generally  he  will  tell  you 
what  you  want  to  know,  for  the  haze  of 
mystery  that  most  Government  officials 
like  to  wrap  about  them  has  been  dis- 
carded here.  Business  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  working  in  the  opening. 


Winter   Dollars    From    the   Hen 

Mites  do  far  more  damages  than  lice. 
The  bird  can  do  nothing  for  itself,  as 
in  the  case  of  lice,  by  dusting.  Mites 
lurk  in  cracks  during  the  day  and  make 
their  attack  at  night,  breaking  up  the 
night's  rest  and  incidentally  all  chances 
for  the  morrow's  egg.  j  It  is  easy  to 
insulate  the  roosts  by  wrapping  rags 
soaked  in  strong  disinfectant  around  the 
roost  supports.  A  generous  dust  box  and 
the  weekly  use  of  insect  powder  on  your 
selected  birds  will  be  sufficient. 

Granted,  then,  that  your  birds  are  free 
from  vermin,  have  bone  dry  quarters, 
fresh  air  and  much  light,  pure  water  al- 
ways, there  is  only  the  question  of  feeding 
to  answer.  When  I  first  studied  this  sub- 
ject I  tried  to  digest  much  contradictory 
and  highly  scientific  information  about 
proper  feeding,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
subject  soured  on  me.  I  was  always 
afraid  I  was  feeding  too  much,  or  too  little, 
or  the  wrong  feeds.  I  tried  to  go  by  rule 
and  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  me  when  I  dis- 
covered that  there  are  not  enough  rules 
to  cover  cases.  I  sought  the  advice  of 
an  old  poultryman.  He  told  me  to  watch 
my  birds  closely  at  feeding  time  and  feed 
for  "liveliness."  Therefore,  when  the  flock 
betrays  no  enthusiasm  at  my  approach 
around  regular  feeding  time,  and  pick 
disinterestedly  at  their  rations  I  stop 
right  there  and  miss  a  meal,  or  wait  until 
they  use  both  wings  and  legs  to  hustle 


themselves  along  when  they  see  the  fam- 
iliar pail.  A  flock  that  keeps  red  in  the 
comb  most  months  in  the  year,  that  is 
alert,  bright  eyed,  and  full  of  vim,  is  a 
well  fed  flock  and  will  not  be  troubled 
with  colds  or  roup,  leg  weakness  or  any 
of  the  many  dozens  of  other  fowl  ills  which 
are  a  doleful  legacy  from  the  ages  in 
which  this  feathered  friend  of  man  has 
hung  around  the  cold  and  cheerless  door- 
step waiting  for  a  crumb. — W.  A.  Staebler. 


January   At   Saskatoon 

January  will  be  a  busy  month  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Seed  fairs,  agri- 
cultural societies'  convention,  field  hus- 
bandry week,  and  livestock  week  will  at- 
tract hundreds  of  students.  For  the  man 
or  boy  who  can  only  go  for  one  day,  the 
holding  of  a  wheat  day,  an  oats  day,  a 
horse  day,  a  cattle  day,  etc.,  will  be  of 
added  merit  to  the  program. 


Sore 


Granulated  Eyelid^ 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  inTubes  25c.  For  Booh  of » he  Eye  Freeask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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Get  One  FREE 


New  COAL  OIL  Light  KS 

10  Days  FREE-Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask*you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 

modern  wljite  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days,  then  you  may  return  it  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an 
ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene. 
Passed  by  Insurance  Underwriters.  Children  handle  easily.  Tests  by 
Government  and  35  leading  Universities  show  that  the  new  ALADDIN 

BURNS*  70  HOURS  ON  ONE  GALLON 

common  coal  oil,  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't  explode. 
Over  three  million  people  already  enjoying  thi3  powerful,  white,  steady 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.     Guaranteed. 

$1000,  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  ob  an  oil  lamp  equal  to  the  new 
Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circalar).  We  want  on*  user  in  each 
VfMIPC  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  To  that  person  we  VoiirC 
■  WUI  o  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  under  which  one  ■  UUI  d 
pf?  PC  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  Free  Trial  CO  CtT 
■  ■  *  L.w  Offer  and  learn  how  to  set  one  free,  all  charges  prepaid.  ■  ■  »  ■*■■ 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  226  Aladdin  Building,  WINNIPEG 
Largest  Coal  OH  Mantle  Lamp  House  In  the  World 


Men  With  Rigs  or  Autos 
Make  $100  to  $300  Per  Month 

Onr  trial  delivery  plan  makes  it  easy.  No  previous  ex- 
perience necessary.  Practically  every  farm  home  and 
small  town  home  will  buy  after  trying,  Onefarmerwho 
had  never  sold  anything  in  bis  life  before  writes:  '  *  I  sold 
51  the  first  seven  days."  Christensen  says:  "Have 
never  seen  an  article  that  sells  soeasily."  Norring,  la., 
says:  "92S6  of  homes  visited  bought."  Phillips  says: 
"  Every;  customer  becomes  a  friend  and  booster." 
Kemerling  says:  "No  flowery  talk  necessary.  Sells 
itself."  Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
AU30IM  jU3t  as  strongly.  NO  MOMEY  REQUIRED  We  furnish 
stock  to  get  started.  Sample  sent  prepaid  for  10  days' 
free  trial  and  given  absolutely  without  cost  when  you 
become  a  distributor.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan. 
State  occupation,  age.  whether  you  have  rig  or  auto; 
whether  you  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can 
start;  townships  most  convenient  for  you  to  work  in 
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Make     a 
YOURSELF 


NEW 

for   the 


MAN    of 
NEW   YEAR! 


A  RE  you  going  to  be  a  failure  all  your  life  or 
*»    are  you  determined  to  be  a 

BIG  SUCCESS  THIS  YEAR? 

Are  you  going  to  stay  a  weakling  with  flabby 
muscles,  undeveloped  body,  poor  digestion,  or 
are  you  going  to  MAKE  yourself  STRONG, 
VITAL  and  SELF-RELIANT? 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  "prepare  yourself  for 
your  big  chance  and  it  will  come.  No  man 
wants  a  weakling  for  a  big  job.  PREPARE 
YOURSELF  NOW. 

Health— Strength— Vitality 

Are  you  too  fat  or  too  thin?  Are  your  organs 
weak?    Have  you  a  good  appetite? 

Resolve  to  be  Free 

from  your  shackles  of  Ill-Health.  No  mat- 
ter what  your  ailment  STRONGFORTISM 
will  help  you  overcome  it. 

Here  is  a  practical  system  of  health  and 
body  building  fitted  to  your  individual  needs 
by  LIONEL  STRONGFORT  the  strongest 
physical  culture  expert  in  the  world. 

The  cost  is  moderate,  instructions  personal. 
Write  me  to-day;  tell  me  just  what  your  weak- 
ness or  your  ailment  is  and  I  will  show  you 
how  to  grow  strong,  robust,  SUCCESSFUL. 
Before  you  do  anything  else  write  me  now  for 
a  FREE  copy  of  my  book  INTELLIGENCE  IN 
PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  CULTURE,  and 
■end  6c.  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  eXDenses. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Master  of  Physical  Culture 
390  Park  Building  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE    STANDARDIZED 

CILSON  TRACTOR 


— is  A  business  machine  designed  along  sound 
mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth, with  no  freak 
features.    15-30  h. p. 

Write  for  free  catalogtie  and  rock  bottom  prices. 

GILSON    MFG.  CO.  Ltd. 

97IS      YORK   ST.  GUELPH,   CAN.     37 


If  you  read  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post, — you  probably 
know  about  Moorehaven,  Fla.,  where  a 
woman  is  mayor. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  more  about 
this  magical  farm -town?  —  How  we 
get  four  big  crops  a  year— without 
fertilizer? — Why  our  produce  is  ready 
for  the  market  when  prices  are  highest? 

Would  you  like  to  learn  how  analyses 
by  Prof.  Wiley  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Department  have  shown  that  our  soil 
here,  is  worth  $18  to  $20  a  ton  as 
commercial  fertilizer,  at  present  prices  ? 

Would  you  like  to  test  some  of  this 
soil  yourself,  on  your  own  farm  ? 

For  10c,  we  will  send  you  the  sample  of 
soil  —  and  we  will  also  send  you  10 
issues  of  our  weekly  newspaper.  If  that 
10c  does  not  bring  you  $1  worth  of 
interesting  information  ( you  to  be  the 
judge )  —  we  will  refund  you  your 
money  without  question. 

Mail  this  Coupon  now 


Mail  this  to  Moobe  Haven  Times,  Dep'  t  1 1 1 
Moore  Haven,  Fla. 
As  per  your  offer,  you  may  send  me  your  weekly 
newspaper  for  10  weeks,  and  sample  package  of 
your  soil.  I  enclose  10c  in  cash  (or  stampsl.  If  I 
do  not  think  the  soi  1  and  the  newspapers  are  worth 
a  whole  dollar  to  me,  you  are  to  refund  my  dime. 


Ma 


Business  of  Farming 
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Getting  Hogs   Big 

The  farmer  wants  all  the  weight  he 
can  get.  He  wants  big  litters.  He  wants 
quick  growing,  easy  feeders,  strong  con- 
stitution, and  ready  to  market  at  eight 
months  of  age.  The  more  size  that  he 
can  get  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
producing  it,  the  larger  are  his  profits. 

If  you  will  note,  the  successful  breeder 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  feeders. 
You  cannot  grow  a  pig  on  wind  nor  with- 
out feeding  him,  but  there  is  a  method 
of  feeding  and  a  combination  of  feeds 
that  are  able  to  increase  size  and  develop- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the 
profit  of  the  feeder. — S.B. 


Rub  each  piece  of  meat  thoroughly  with 
the  cure.  Take  special  care  to  work  the 
cure  around  the  ends  of  bone  of  hams 
and  shoulders.  Pack  skin  down  on  a 
table  or  in  a  box  in  a  cool  airy  place. 
Do  not  place  in  direct  sunlight  or  in  a 
damp  musty  cellar.  After  four  or  five 
days  overhaul  the  meat,  rub  thoroughly 
with  the  cure  and  repack;  repeat  this  in 
about  a  week.  Hams  and  shoulders 
should  remain  in  the  cure  from  1%  days 
to  2  days  per  pound  weight  of  piece;  the 
latter  time  is  safer  for  meat  that  is  to 
be  kept  during  the  summer.  Bacon 
should  be  in  the  cure  a  shorter  time.  Ten 
days  will  give  a  very  nice  mild  cure  to 
a  six  or  eight-pound  piece. 


Curing   Pork 

Here  are  two  methods  for  home  curing 
of  pork  given  by  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture: — 

The  dry  cure  is  made  as  follows:  Do 
not  cut  up  the  pork  till  the  carcase  is 
well  chilled.  Make  a  mixture  of  clean 
fine  salt,  40  pounds,  white  or  brown 
sugar,  10  pounds,  white  or  black  pepper, 
4  pounds,  red  pepper,  y2  pound.  This 
will  make  enough  cure  for  about  1,000 
pounds  of  pork.  If  saltpeter  is  desired, 
use  2  pounds  in  the  above  mixture.  It 
will  give  a  red  color  to  the  lean  meat, 
but  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  meat 
too  much.  Chili  saltpeter  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  regular  saltpeter  by  taking 
about  20  per  cent.  less. 


The  Dry  Cow 

The  dry  cow  must  have  plenty  of  good 
water  and  on  very  cold  days  in  winter  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  warm  it  just  enough  to 
take  the  chill  off.  When  cows  are  forced 
to  drink  ice  cold  water  in  zero  weather 
they  will  turn  away  from  it  before  they 
have  consumed  enough  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements. If  salt  is  sprinkled  over  the 
fodder  portion  of  her  ration  or  otherwise 
supplied  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
times  a  week  it  will  assist  in  keeping  her 
system  in  good  tone. 

The  stall  in  which  the  cow  is  kept  should 
be  supplied  with  good  bedding  which  when 
soiled  should  be  removed  and  a  fresh 
supply  given.  Sound  wheat  straw  makes 
the  best   bedding  material    I   have   ever 


NOTED  GRAIN  GROWERS 

Here  is  an  historic  photograph.  These  men  constituted  the  first  delegation  of  grain 
growers  from  Western  Canada  to  go  to  Ottawa  to  demand  redress  of  grievances  for  the 
prairie  farmers.  These  are,  from  left  to  right:  D.  W.  McCuaig,  president,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers'  Association;  W.  R.  Motherwell,  president  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association;  J.  W.  Gillespie,  on  the  executive  of  the  S.G.G.A.,  and  R.  C. 
Henders,  vice-president  of  the  M.G.G.A.  then.  Their  action  then  got  farmers  the  right  to 
get  cars  in  turn  at  the  elevators.  Walter  Scott,  M.P.,  later  Premier  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
Senator  Findley  Young  helped  them  in  Ottawa. 

To-day  Motherwell  is  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Saskatchewan  and  R.  C.  Henders  is 
running  as  a  Union  Candidate  in  Manitoba. 

Although  politics  is  a  mighty  disintegrating  force,  it  is  hoped  that  the  farm  movement 
in  Western  Canada  continues  to  be  a  mighty  force  in  redressing  farm  grievances. 
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used.  When  the  weather  will  permit  the 
cow  should  be  allowed  to  remain  outside 
of  the  barn  and  not  kept  confined  all  the 
time  during  the  few  weeks  she  is  resting 
from  milk  secretion.  Sunshine,  fresh  air 
and  exercise  are  quite  necessary  to  the 
well  doing  of  any  mother  during  the 
period  of  gestation  and  the  dairy  cow  is  no 
exception. — W.H.U. 


Black  Leg  Serum 
Geo.  L.  Woltz,  of  Haldimand  County, 
reports  another  serious  outbreak  of  Symp- 
tomatic Anthrax  in  cattle.  This  has  oc- 
curred in  the  township  of  Rainham,  two 
farmers  living  on  adjoining  farms  losing 
eleven  head  of  two-year  olds.  The  Dis- 
trict Representative's  office  rendered  im- 
mediate assistance,  procuring  in  all  350 
doses  of  serum  for  neighboring  farmers. 


The  Ontario  Experimental   Union 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
8th  and  9th  of  January,  1918,  starting  at 
9.30  on  the  forenoon  of  the  8th. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  on  co-opera- 
tive experiments  the  following  subjects 
are  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting:  "On- 
tario's Agriculture  in  the  Present  Crisis," 
"Root  Seed  Production  in  Canada,"  "Seed 
Potatoes  from  Northern  Ontario," 
"Sources  of  Seed  Supply  for  Ontario," 
"Agricultural  Survey,"  "Co-operation  in 
Wool  Marketing,"  "Underdrainage  and 
Tile  Making,"  "Practical  Suggestions  in 
the  Production  of  Food  Materials  for  the 
Coming  Year,"  etc. 

All  interested  in  agriculture  are  in- 
vited to  the  meeting.  Cheap  railway 
rates  have  been  arranged  on  the  certifi- 
cate plan.  For  fuller  information  and  a 
copy  of  the  program  apply  to  C.  A.  Zavitz, 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario. 


Ontario  Inter-County  Boys'  Judging 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results 
at  Guelph.  York  County  again  won  the 
Duff  Trophy.    The  individual  prizes  were 

as   follows,   the   maximum    points  being 
200:— 

Horses. 

Points. 

1st — Norman   Hoggarth,   Oxford    184 

2nd — Frank    Laidlaw,    Haldimand    182 

3rd — Frank    Scott,    Oxford    179 

4th — Gordon    Anderson.    Haldimand    177 

5th — Elgin    Senn,    Haldimand    176 

6thrzMorley    Moynes,    Victoria    175 

Beef    Cattle. 

1st — Clarke   Young,   York    188 

2nd— W.    G.    Sellars,    Essex     179 

3rd— Frank    O'Sullivan,    York    171 

4th — Irwin    Winch,    York    170 

5th — Alvin   G.    Page,   Waterloo .  169 

6th — Arthur   Gordon,    Ontario    167 

Dairy  Cattle. 

1st — Clarke   Young,   York    170 

2nd — Harvey   Hallman,   Waterloo    160 

3rd — Frank    O'Sullivan,    York    159 

4th — Norman    Hoggarth,    Oxford 158 

5th — Earl    Robinson,    Middlesex    157 

6th — H.    C.    Cameron,    Peel    151 

Swine. 

1st — Morley    Moynes,    Victoria     185 

2nd — Stanley  Merrill,  Middlesex .  184 

3rd — Irwin    Winch,    York 183 

4th — Stewart  McBlain,   Brant 182 

5th — Edgar   Lemon,    Grey    167 

6th — B.   A.    Wilson,    Victoria    163 

Sheep. 

1st — Neilson   Stark,   Halton    .*.....  172 

2nd— Ernest    Smith,    Simcoe     155 

3rd— E.    Stubbs,    Peel    154 

4th— W.    G.    Sellars,   Essex    ...'.  151 

5th — Earl    Robinson,    Middlesex     150 

6th — Arthur    Gordon,    Ontario     149 


STAG 

CHEWING    TOBACCO 


Stands  Supreme 


above  all  other  chewing  tobaccos 

and   was   brought   to   perfection 

only  after  years   of  careful   test 

and  study 


Sold 
Everywhere 


10  cents  a 
plug 
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Farm  Account 
BOOK  FREE 


WhereDoesYour 
Money  Go? 

Easy  to  keep  track  of 
every  penny  —  incoming 
and  outgoing— with  our 
Free  Farm  Account  Book. 
Ju3t  send  a  postcard  or  let- 
ter and  the  bonk  will  be  sent 
to  you  absolutely  free  I  No 
charges  whatever  --  nothing 
to  buy.  The  book  is  s  handy 
size,  simply  arranged.  64 
pages  for  pen  or  pencil.  Get 
this  tree  Account  Book  and 

Eut  your  farming  on  a  true 
u^iness  -  like    ba-is.    Book 
sent  free  with  free  sample  of 

BICKMORE'S 
GALL  CURE 

—the  standard  remedy  for 
bruises,  cuts,  rope  burns 
or  any  wounds  on  horses 

or  cattle.  Cures  collar  and 
saddle  galls  while  the  horse 
works--no  lost  time!  Fine  for 
chapped  teats  on  cows.  Heals 
mange  and  other  skin  diseases. 
Note  the  work-horse  trade- 
mark. Accept  no  other.  At 
your  dealer's  or  direct  from  us. 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES 

The  books  Bhowsyouhow 
to  keep  crop  costs  07  tots; 
labor  charges  against 
crop;  crop  rotation  rec- 
ords. Contains  also  a  table 
to  keep  accurate  record  of 
your  breeding— dates.etc. 
Also  a  Workman's  Time 
Sheet  and  Wage  Table- 
saves  a  world  of  bother. 
Also  pages  for  Inventory; 
table  of  standard  weights 
of  all  farm  products.  Also 
directions  as  to  how  to 
measure  land;  com  on  cob 
in  cribs;  hay  in  different 
stria  stacks,  etc. ,  etc. 


'E&ureAmV/orkM1or.s& 


Write  Today 

£enrl  a  postcard  today  for 
free  Farm  Account  Book  and 
free  sample  of  Bickmore  s 
Gall  Cure,  both  sent  .ree 
and  postpaid.  No  obligation. 
Write  now. 

WINGATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
640  Notre  Dame  Street,  West 
Sox  301         Montreal,  Canada 


GLANDS 


THICK,    SWOLLEN 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can    be 

reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


aiso  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con- 
centrated—only a  few  drops  required  at  ?n 
application.  g2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR., antiseptic  liniment  lor  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts, Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
|V.  I».  YOUNG.  P.D.F.482  lymans  Bld«i..Montreal.  Can. 
Absorbloe  and  Absorbloe,  Jr..  are  made  Id  Canada. 


About  Live  Stock 


Livestock  Notes 
The  average  of  the  Hereford  bull  sales 
at  Chicago  was  $2,400,  and  $950  on  the 
females. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  great  shortage 
of  horses  before  1920,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Breeders'  Gazette. 

Ernest  Robson,  of  Denfield,  Ont.,  is  a 
director  of  the  National  Lincoln  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association. 

Orders  for  15,000,000  more  cases  of 
condensed  milk  have  been  placed  in  the 
United  States  by  Britain. 

A.  D.  Brien,  of  Ridgetown,  Ont.,  was 
elected,  a  director  of  the  American  Cots- 
wold  Breeders'  Association. 

Many  new  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
are  being  added  in  Canada.  Prof.  Day's 
wise  policy  will  be  to  hold  them. 

Grand  Champion  Hereford  bull  at  Chi- 
cago, Ardmore,  sold  at  the  auction  for 
$31,000  to  W.  R.  and  W.  A.  Pickering,  of 
Kansas  City. 

Peter  Talbot,  of  Lacombe,  was  made 
president  of  the  new  provincial  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  in  Alberta. 
Hon.  Duncan  Marshall  entertained  the 
party  at  his  farm  near  Olds. 

The  membership  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America  is  about  9,000  now. 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  the  secretary,  says  that 
more  horses  have  been  recorded  in  the 
past  7  years  than  in  the  preceding  34 
years. 

Prof.  Geo.  E.  Day,  of  the  Guelph  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  prominently  known 
all  over  Canada,  as  the  best  informed  live- 
stock man  in  Canada,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  College  and  accepted 
the  secretary-treasurership  and  publicity 
management  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association. 

Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Alberta,  made  the  main  address 
at  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation dinner  at  Chicago  last  month. 

The  American  Suffolk  Horse  Associa- 
tion elected  R.  P.  Sterricker  secretary 
upon  the  resignation  of  A.  G.  Galbraith, 
this  office  being  held  by  a  Galbraith  for  a 
third  of  a  century. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
]  of  Animal  Industry,  at  Washington,  died 
at  his  home  in  Washington  on  Dec.  8. 

George  E.  Fuller,  of  Saskatchewan,  has 
bought  the  old  John  Hamilton  ranch  near 
Calgary.  It  contains  1,700  acres.  Here- 
fords  will  be  bred  here.  There  are  al- 
ready now  in  Alberta  the  Curtice  herd, 
which  recently  moved  from  Kentucky  to 
Langdon,  the  Glengarry  herd  at  Clares- 
holm  and  the  Collicut  herd  at  Crossfield. 
Some  of  the  highest  priced  bulls  in  the 
world  are  established  there.  Mr.  Fuller 
has  brought  with  him  Martin  Fairfax, 
the  $17,000  bull;  Gray  Lad,  the  $20,000 
bull,  is  housed  at  the  S.  C.  Harris  ranch; 
Gay    Lad    40th    is    at    Collicut's    ranch, 
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valued  at  $11,000,  and  Beau  Perfection  of 
the  Curtice  ranch,  which  took  the  sweep- 
stakes last  year  at  the  fair,  and  which  is 
valued  at  $20,000. 


Minerals  in   Livestock's  Food 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an 
article  on  Factors  in  Beef  Feeding  as  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute. 

"We  are  feeding  mineral  to  our  calves. 
There  is  something  in  the  earth  that  these 
calves  want  and  you  have  no  idea  how 
much  earth  they  will  eat  until  you  shut 
them  away  from  it  and  feed  it  to  them. 
We  feed  them  earth  as  regularly  as  other 
feed,  and  they  relish  it  more  than  any 
feed  we  give  them.  We  dig  up  the  fresh 
earth.  We  are  getting  this  off  a  field 
that  has  not  been  farmed  much.  They 
want  fresh  earth.  When  we  put  these 
calves  on  the  pavement  we  noticed  they 
were  licking  at  the  spreader  wheels.  My 
father  said,  'What  do  those  crazy  calves 
want?'  I  went  to  studying  on  the  matter 
and  remembered  how  when  we  laid  the 
pipe  in  the  barn  for  our  water  and  dug  up 
the  fresh  earth,  the  calves  we  had  there 
would  come  and  fairly  scoop  it  up  into 
their  mouths.  I  told  my  father  about  it. 
He  said,  'Try  it,  get  some  earth  and  put 
it  into  their  troughs  and  see  if  that  is 
what  they  want.'  I  put  some  in  a  salt 
trough  in  one  corner  of  the  barn  and  they 
came  rushing  up  there  almost  breaking 
one  another's  ribs  against  the  side  of  the 
barn  to  get  to  the  earth. 

"When  I  first  heard  Mr.  Pervier  talking 
about  why  the  pigs  were  rooting,  I  began 
to  think  about  the  cattle,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  thing  they  were  wanting 
was  some  lime  in  their  stomachs,  because 
we  were  crowding  those  little  fellows  to 
all  they  can  do  and  probably  throwing 
their  stomachs  off  to  a  certain  degree.  It 
was  probably  lime  they  wanted." 


A  Nonpareil  Price 

Alex.  Lee,  of  Greenbank,  Ontario  Coun- 
ty, raised  the  highest  price  Shorthorn 
sold  at  a  recent  sale  in  Toronto  by  A.  M. 
Steed,  of  Alberta.  J.  M.  Gardhouse,  of 
York  County,  paid  $760  for  this  cow. 


$4,200   for   a   Cow 

When  cows  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  sell 
for  $4,200,  as  they  did  at  the  Carpenter 
&  Ross  sale  in  Wisconsin  lately,  there 
must  be  money  in  hanging  on  to  good 
breeding  cattle. 


$2.24   Per  Hen 

Five  White  Wyandotte  hens  laid  more 
than  100  dozen  eggs  for  the  year  that  sold 
at  an  average  of  36c  a  dozen,  or  $7.20  per 
hen,  at  the  Missouri  egg  laying  contest. 
The  348  hens  in  the  contest  laid  58,860 
eggs,  which  at  36  7-12c  a  dozen  amounted 
to   $1,653.58   at   an   expense   of   $916.89, 
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making  a  profit  of  $756.04  on  the  348 
hens,  or  $2.24  per  hen.  The  work  was 
done  by  one  man  who,  no  doubt,  had  time 
to  help  with  other  work  as  well.  All  feed 
was  bought  at  current  prices  and  all  eggs 
sold  on  the  local  market. 


A    Milking   Shorthorn   Sale 

R.  R.  Wheaton,  of  Thorndale,  has  pur- 
chased from  Eadley  Finch,  of  Elgin  Co., 
Ont.,  Ruby,  the  celebrated  high-producing 
Shorthorn  cow.  At  four  years  of  age 
Ruby  made  an  official  record  of  894  lbs. 
of  butter  in  12  months. 


Peas  and  Vetches  for  Silage 

The  Monteith  Experimental  farm  in 
Northern  Ontario  is  trying  out  peas  and 
vetch  in  the  silo.  If  it  shows  up  well, 
much  will  be  learned  to  the  good  of  the 
New  Ontario  farmer. 


Hog  Philosophy 

Breed  a  pig,  and  help  win  the  war. 
Raise  a  pig — that's  the  U.S.  slogan  now. 
An  overtaxed  stomach  is  a  waster  of 
feed. 

See  the  livestock  section  for  further 
ideas  on  pig  raising 

Little  pigs  should  have  a  dry  bed,  lots 
of  sunshine,  and  daily  exercise.  , 

Feed  alfalfa  hay  or  bright  red  clover 
to  the  sows  and  boar  regularly. 

The  self-feeder  has  been  found  a  use- 
ful help  in  the  U.S.  feeding  pens. 

Effective  control  of  hog  cholera  requires 
personal  care  and  neighborhood  coopera- 
tion. 

Heavy  feeding  and  lack  of  exercise  is 
the  cause  of  pigs  taking  thumps  and  blind 
staggers. 

Watch  the  pens  well  during  the  whole 
month.  It  is  the  eye  of  the  feeder  that 
makes  a  thrifty  pig. 

You  can  disinfect  your  herd  thoroughly 
with  zenoleum,  either  by  sprinkling, 
spraying  or  dipping. 

The  hustling  boy  who  wants  to  become 
a  hog  breeder  of  importance  never  had  a 
better  time  to  start  in. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  separate  the  runts 
from  the  herd  and  feed  them  a  little 
better.     The  runt  often  wins  out. 

Keep  the  pens  free  from  cold  drafts, 
but  ventilated  well.  It  takes  too  much 
feed  to  keep  a  shivering  hog  fat. 

In  buying  pigs,  get  the  character  of  the 
feed  they  have  been  used  to  and  make  all 
changes  of  feed  gradually. 

Four  and  a  half  bushels  of  cull  potatoes 
equal  one  bushel  of  corn,  so  that  these 
culls  can  be  made  to  help  out  in  the  feed 
bills.        • 

Keep  a  box  before  the  pigs  all  the 
time,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal, salt,  wood  ashes,  a  little  lime  and 
some  oil  cake  meal  well  mixed. 

Some  breeders,  especially  those  on  the 
prairies,  recommend  using  a  little  lime 
around  the  pens.  Lime  is  a  sanitary  mea- 
sure, a  germ-killer,  a  health-giver,  and  a 
half  teaspoonful  in  slop  once  a  week  for 
each  grown  animal  is  a  bone  builder. 


Okanagan    Apples 

From  Okanagan  alone  there  was 
shipped  to  the  Prairie  Provinces  this  year 
over  $2,000,000  worth  of  produce,  of 
which  one  and  one-half  million  was  from 
apples.  Eighty  carloads  went  to  To- 
ronto, 40  to  Montreal  and  60  to  Minnesota. 
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Winter  Is  When  Stock 
Get  Out  of  Fix 

Yet — healthy,  thrifty  animals  mean  more  to 
you  right  now  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  It's  because  you  are  producing  pounds 
of  pork,  beef,  butter  and  milk  with  grain,  hay 
and  fodder,  the  products  of  your  summer's  toil. 
That's  why  your  stock  should  be  in  prime  con- 
dition and  free  from  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Is  a  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

It  contains  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite,  blood 
bunders  to  tone  up  and  enrich  the  blood,  laxatives  for 
the  bowels  and  vermifuges  to  drive  out  the  worms. 

Every  ingredient  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  highly 
endorsed  by  the  United  States  Dispensatory  and  other 
world's  experts  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  we 
use  tkem. 

We  have  a  dealer  in  your  town, 
authorized  to  sell  you  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  to  make  your  stock  healthy,  to 
make  them  thrive  better,  to  drive  out 
the  worms ;  otherwise  he  gives  your 
money  back. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.50; 

100-lb.  drum.  $8.50 


Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler 
Twice  this  Price? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


jfc: 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-ACE  A 

will  belp  make  your  hens  lay  now 


Jm 
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Hi 
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Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


C  R  U  MB'S     WAR  RINC  R 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyav  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,    Mass.,  writes: 

"Ws  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
I  ions." 

Send  address  for  book- 
;  let  of  information  to 
WALI,ACK  B.ORPMR.  Fl.Fore»tvme.Oonn..C.8.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  -office. 
Btate  In  Inquiry  If  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English. 


Ayrshire! 
Cattle] 

4.07% 
BUTTER    FAT 

was  the  average  from  971 
Ayrshire  Cows  for  one 
year.      Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  STEPHEN.  Secretary 
Canadian  Ay  shire  Breeders' 
Association 

Box511.  Huntington.  Que. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

sga       Gombault's       s^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Egk*  — It  ii  penetrat- 
101  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
II*  ft  Sorss,  Bruises, or 
I IIB    Wounds,   Felons. 

Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
UisaMAM  Corns  and 

nunian  Bunions 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
Da#1u  no  equal  as 
DOUJ    a     Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  a!! 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorouph  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  he 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 

and 

Reliable    Remedy 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

i,  Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauatle  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
dcWsbllls."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  »  t  .BO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.     Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Toronto, Can^ 


The  Wonderful— Light-Running 

Gilson  Thresher 


Saves  Time— Money— Labor.  Be  independent  ot  the 
Sang.  Keepyourfarmfreeof  weeds.  Do  your  thresh- 
ing when  you  please,  with  a  6to  I  2  h.p.  Engine  and  the 
Wonderful  Light-RunningCilsonThresher.  Furnish- 
ed with  or  without  Blower.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD. 

4815    York    St..    Guerph.    O-i  40, 


Government    Says    Keep 
More  Cattle  This  Winter 

The    Ontario   Government  advises  all 

'  farmers  to  keep  one  or  two  extra   head  of 

cattle  this  winter.     You  can  do  this   most 

economically  by  cutting  your  own  feed,  as 

cut  feed  always  goes  farther. 

Peter  Hamilton  Feed  Cutters 

will  exactly  meet  your  requirements,  as 
they  do  the  work  quickly,  easily  and  satis- 
factorily. Hand  and  power  outfits  in  a 
wide  range  of  sizes  and  prices. 

Write  To-day  for  Free  Booklet. 
PETER    HAMILTON     CO.,    LIMITED 
Peterborough,  Ont.  27 


Read   Our    Classified   Ads.    on   Page   50. 

Advertising    of    This    Kind 

Brings    Results. 


Practical  FieldJ^feihock 


Fertilizers  in  N.B. 

The  home  mixing  of  chemicals  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes  is  no  new  fangled  idea — 
the  system  has  been  tried,  proved  and 
found  equal  to  every  claim  made  for  it 
among  New  Brunswick  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Societies. 

Any  Agricultural  Society  interested  in 
the  question  of  fertilizers  may  procure 
all  the  information  they  require  by  writ- 
ing the  Superintendent  of  Agricultural 
Societies,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Fredericton;  J.  D.  McKenna,  Sussex,  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
or  H.  B.  Durost,  Woodstock,  N.B. 


Making    the    Soil    Produce 

Plants  feed  through  their  roots  and 
through  their  leaves.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  plants  is  made 
up  of  elements  which  come  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  air.  Air-derived 
elements  are  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen.  The  remaining  plant  con- 
stituents are  soil-derived  or  mineral  ele- 
ments, and  constitute  usually  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
plant.  When  a  plant  is  completely  burned 
the  mineral  elements  remain  as  unburned 
residue  or  ash.  Only  carbon  is  taken 
directly  from  the  air  through  the  stomata 
or  breathing  pores  of  the  plant  leaves, 
which  also  give  off  oxygen  and  moisture. 
Nitrogen  comes  indirectly  from  the  air 
but  must  exist  in  soluble  nitrate  com- 
pounds in  the  soil  in  order  to  be  absorbed 
bv  the  plant  roots  and  used  by  the  plant. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  taken  from  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  water,  which  also  acts 
as  a  conveyor  of  plant  food  and  gives  the 
plants  turgidity.  Some  free  oxygen  is 
also  required  by  the  plant  in  its  life 
processes.  Phosphorus,  potassium  and 
calcium  are  supplied  directly  and 
originally  from  the  mineral  compounds 
in  the  soil  or  which  may  be  supplied  to 
the  soil. 

The  plant  takes  care  of  itself  as  re- 
gards its  air  feeding  which  is  a  compli- 
cated process  of  respiration  and  assimi- 
lation dependent  upon  life,  light,  heat  and 
the  presence  of  moisture,  carbon  dioxide 
and  oxygen.  Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  form- 
ed from  decaying  organic  matter,  in  the 
burning  of  fuel,  and  by  the  breathing 
of  animals.  By  using  it  and  giving  back 
oxygen,  plants  keep  the  air  pure  for 
men  and  animals  to  breathe. 


The  feeding  of  the  plant  through  its 
roots  is  the  result  of  a  physical  process 
called  osmosis  which  need  not  be  ex- 
plained here  except  to  say  that  no  food 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant  roots  ex- 
cept in  the  soluble  form,  which  means 
that  in  a  fertile  soil  all  conditions  must 
be  observed  which  have  to  do  with  mak- 
ing the  plant  food  soluble  and  available 
and  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  must  be  such  that  the  plant  root 
system  is  fully  developed  and  active. 

Certain  varieties  of  soil  bacteria  or 
micro-organisms,  really  a  low  order  of 
unicellular  plants,  are  associated  with  a 
number  of  necessary  soil  activities  which 
have  to  do  with  the  development  of  avail- 
able plant  food  and  the  successful  growth 
of  crops.  These  include  nitrogen-storing 
bacteria  which  live  on  the  roots  of  legume 
plants  and  the  bacteria  which  cause  fer- 
mentation and  the  decay  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  which  are  related  to  chemical 
changes  in  the  soil  by  which  the  plant 
food  is  gradually  made  soluble  and  avail- 
able to  the  plant  roots. 

Fertility  producing  bacteria  are  the 
life  of  the  soil  and  soil  without  these 
bacteria  is  "dead"  and  barren.  Much 
of  the  soil  tillage,  fertilization  and  crop 
rotation  which  the  farmer  performs  is 
really  done  to  furnish  food  material  for 
the  soil  bacteria  and  to  give  a  suitable 
environment  in  which  they  may  live, 
multiply  and  perform  their  important 
service  to  agriculture. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  essential  con- 
stituent of  plant  food,  and  the  most 
profitable  farm  practice  has  been  to  use 
the  more  expensive  commercial  nitrogen 
as  a  stimulant  to  early  growth  and  to 
depend  on  such  sources  as  stable  manure 
and  legumes  for  the  main  needs  of  the 
crop. 

The  element  calcium  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  plants.  It  not  only  acts 
as  a  plant  food  but  its  presence  in  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  lime  or  lime  car- 
bonate serves  to  neutralize  soil  acid  and 
makes  the  soil  sweet. 

Phosphorus  has  a  particularly  stimu- 
lating effect  in  certain  plant  activities, 
especially  in  hastening  the  development 
of  seeds  and  in  promoting  seed  germina- 
tion. Comparing  tests  by  several  state 
experiment  stations  proves  that  phos- 
phorus has  given  greater  returns  than 
any  other  single  fertilizing  element. 
Continued  on  next  page. 


Value    of    Animal    Manure 

The  total  amount  and  value  of  manure  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States  is  enormous  and  is  estimated  from  figures  given  by  Government  and 
State  authorities  as  follows: — 

Kind  of 
Animal 


Horse 
Cow 
Host    . 
Sheep 


Average 

Value 

Value 

Manure 

per 

per 

per 

Produced 

Total  Value. 

animal 

animal 

ton 

(tons) 

(tons) 

107.250.000 

$    526.500.000 

5.50 

$27 

$2.21 

793.000.000 

1,220  000.000 

13.00 

29 

2.02 

70.500.000 

376.000  000 

1.50 

8 

3.29 

38,700,000 

103.200.000 

.75 

2 

3.30 

1,009,450,000 

$2,225,700,000 
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Phosphate  fertilizer  stimulates  the 
growth  of  clover  and  grasses  but  is  par- 
ticularly beneficient  to  corn  and  grain 
crops.  It  may  be  applied  to  young  clover 
or  plowed  under  with  green  clover  or 
with  manure  previous  to  growing  corn 
or  other  intertilled  crops.  The  acid  pro- 
duced in  the  decay  of  organic  matter 
favors  the  decomposition  and  solution  of 
phosphate  rock  and  good  results  are  not 
secured  when  rock  phosphate  is  applied 
without  the  presence  of  decaying  organic 
matter. 

Potassium  forms  about  one-third  of  the 
ash  of  plants.  It  is  abundant  in  normal 
soils  but  largely*  in  an  insoluble  con- 
dition and  not  readily  available  to  plants. 
In  the  presence  of  lime  and  decaying  or- 
ganic matter  these  insoluble  potash  com- 
pounds are  gradually  dissolved  and  the 
potassium  made  available  for  the  use  of 
plants.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule, 
therefore,  to  apply  potash  fertilizers 
when  legumes,  manure,  lime  and  phos- 
phorus are  properly  supplied  in  the  sys- 
tem of  soil  management. 

The  essential  plant  food  elements  may 
be  supplied  to  the  soil  by  the  application 
of  live  stock  manures,  through  the  grow- 
ing of  legume  crops  and  green  manuring, 
and  by  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 


The    Brine    Cure 

Make  a  brine  by  boiling  7  pounds  of 
clean  salt  and  2  pounds  of  white  or  brown 
sugar  with  two  gallons  of  water.  If  salt- 
petre is  desired,  add  M  pound.  This  gives 
about  enough  to  cover  100  pounds  of  pork 
when  well  packed.  Sprinkle  a  little  clean 
fine  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  rub 
each  piece  of  meat  lightly  with  the  salt, 
sprinkle  a  light  layer  of  salt  between 
each  layer  of  meat.  Put  on  a  board  and 
weight  down  with  a  rock.  Allow  to  stand 
over  night.  Tip  barrel  on  side  and  allow 
the  liquor  to  run  out.  Cover  the  meat 
with  the  cold  brine  and  allow  to  stand 
in  a  cool  place  4  or  5  days.  Overhaul, 
repack,  and  cover  with  the  same  brine. 
Repeat  in  about  a  week.  Give  the  meat 
the  same  length  of  time  for  curing  as 
with  the  dry  cure. 

When  the  curing  is  complete,  wash  off 
the  excess  cure  and  hang  in  the  smoke- 
house. Meat  kept  in  the  cure  too  long 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  to  remove 
the  excess  of  the  cure.  Smoke  with 
hickory,  oak,  apple,  or  any  non-resinous 
wood.  Avoid  all  wood  of  the  pine  family. 
With  a  continuous  smudge  the  smoking 
can  be  completed  in  24  hours.  With  in- 
termittent smoking  longer  time  is  neces- 
sary, as  cold  meat  "takes  the  smoke" 
slowly.  Wrap  the  meat  to  keep  it  away 
from  the  skippers.  If  rats  or  mice  get 
at  the  meat  they  open  a  way  for  the  skip- 
pers. In  damp  weather  cured  meats  will 
mold.  This  is  not  injurious,  but  it  is 
advisable  to  use  up  shoulders,  as  the  mould 
grows  in  the  cracks  and  calls  for  exces- 
sive trimming. 


She   Liked  It,  Too 

"Dad,"  said  the  little  maid  of  twelve 
summers,  "every  morning  when  I  am 
going  to  school  the  boys  catch  hold  of  me 
and  kiss  me," 

"Well,  Ethel,"  replied  dad,  looking  over 
his  newspaper,  "why  don't  you  run  away 
from  them?" 

Ethel  fidgeted  and  cast  her  eyes  down 
on  the  carpet. 

"I  did  one  morning,"  she  said  hesi- 
tating, "and  they  —  they  didn't  chase 
me!" 


This  Engine  Will 
Cost  You  Nothing 


You  need  an  engine — get  a  Gilson  on  our 
new  easy  payment  plan,  and  it  will  pay 
for  itself.  You  have  the  work  for  it  to 
do  this  Fall  and  Winter,  help  is  scarce 
and  high-priced— save  yourself  a  lot  of 

worry  and  enjoy  that  "feeling  of  security"  which  is  such  a  definite  part  of  the 

staunch,  reliable  Gilson  Engine. 

Gilson  Engines  have  long  enjoyed  an  indisputable  reputation  for  dependability,  power,  simplicity, 
and  economy.  This  year  finds  us  with  an  even  more  attractive  proposition  for  the  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  of  everything  you  have  been  buying  have  been  soaring,  but,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, we  are  able  to  furnish  Gilson  Engines  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
logue,  price,   and  easy  payment  plan,  stating  what  size   you  are   interested   in. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  2515  York  St.,Guelph,  Ont. 


A  Toronto  Pumping  Engine 

Ensures  an  Unfailing  Water  Supply 

The   man    who   has   one  of  these  wonderful  little  \%  H.P.  TORONTO 

Engines  doesn't  have  to  waste  any  time  or  do  any  worrying  about  his 

water  supply.     Simple,  sturdy,  always  on  the  job,  it's  ready 

to   start   with   a  turn  and  pump  away  as  long  as  you   like 

without  any  fussing  or  bother.     Connect  it  with  the 

TORONTO  Pump  best  suited  to  your  conditions,  with 

a  TORONTO  Pressure  or  Overhead  Tank  and  Water 

Bowls,  and  you  have  an  ideal  water  system.     Write 

for  Booklet  and  full  information.  13 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.  Limited 

Dcpt.  "M" 

TORONTO  and  MONTREAL. 


ST.  MARGARET'S  COLLEGE 


TORONTO 

CANADA 


M 

usic 

MRS. 

A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
Full  Academic  Course  from  Preparatory  to  Honor  Matriculation. 
Art      Household  Science       Physical  Education       Games       Swimming 

Resident    Pupils   return   Tuesday,   January   8th.     Classes   resume    Wednesday,   January  9th. 

GEORGE  DICKSON,                                                                                                                                  MISS  J.  E.  MACDONALD, 

President                               Calendar  sent  on  application                                                                               Principal 

Big  Spare-Time  Money 
For  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  repre- 
sentatives— who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00 
extra  cash  each  month  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  their  present  duties 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does 
not  require  previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send 
me  your  proposition." 

Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   Limited 

143  University  Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Side  Draft  the  Power  Waster 

Side-Draft  Results  in  More  Poor  Plowing  Than  Any 

Other  One  Thing 

By  j.  McGregor  smith 

Prof,   of  Farm   Engineering   in    Saskatoon. 


YOU  hitch  to  the  centre  of  your  stone- 
boat.  Why?  Because  you  want  it  to 
pull  straight,  or  because  your  father 
did  it  that  way.  Perhaps  you  never 
thought  anything  about  it.  Why  do  you 
not  hitch  to  the  centre  of  your  plow?  For 
the  very  same  reason,  of  course.  Why  do 
I  hitch  to  the  centre  of  my  stoneboat  and 
to  one  side  on  my  plow?  If  you  plow  tan- 
dem or  with  four  horses  abreast,  one  on 
the  plowing,  one  in  the  furrow  and  two 
on  the  land  you  do.  If  you  plow  with  one 
horse  in  the  furrow  and  three  on  the  land 
you  do  not.  Anv  further  reference  to 
four  abreast  in  this  discussion  refers  to 
this  method  of  hitching. 

The  result  of  this  method  of  hitching 
is  side-draft,  and  side-draft  consumes 
more  power,  wears  out  more  wheel  box- 
ings and  results  in  more  poor  plowing 
than  any  one  factor  affecting  the  draft 
and  operation  of  farm  machinery.  After 
all,  it  does  seem  strange  that  we  hitch 
to  the  centre  of  the  stoneboat  and  away 
to  one  side  on  the  plow,  with  the  result 
that  the  plow  pulls  at  an  angle  and  often 
does  not  clean  well,  and  the  team  certainly 
has  a  heavier  load  to  pull.  We  blame  the 
plow  for  poor  work  when  the  trouble  is 
with  the  plowman. 

If  you  refer  to  figure  1  you  will  see 
that  if  a  hole  is  drilled  in  the  centre  of  the 
stoneboat  and  the  team  hitched  to  this 
point  that  the  stoneboat  will  draw 
straight.  This  is  the  load  line  or  centre 
of  draft  line  through  the  stoneboat. 
This  line  is  fixed  and  it  cannot  be  altered. 
If  you  hitch  to  one  corner,  what  hap- 
pens? Why,  of  course,  the  stoneboat  pulls 
at  an  angle,  because  the  line  of  draft  is 
not  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  load 


You  hitch  to  the  centre  of  your  stoneboat 
Why? 


Where  is  the  draft  line  of  a  plow? 

• 
line.     The  closer  these  lines  are  to  each 
other   the    straighter    the   machine   will 
draw. 

Now  let  us  reason  out  the  problem  in 
connection  with  the  plow  and  see  what 
happens.  If  we  placed  a  barrel  of  water  on 
the  stoneboat  we  would  have  to  hitch 
closer  to  the  side  on  which  the  barrel  was 
placed.  There  is  more  work  done  closer 
to  the  landside  of  the  plow  than  to  the 
middle  of  the  furrow  slice  and,  therefore, 
in  reply  to  the  question :  Where  is  the  load 
line  or  true  centre  of  draft  line  in  a 
plow?  We  reply  that  it  is  about  2  inches 
inside  the  landside  of  the  plow  bottom 
(fig.  4).  The  load  line  is  marked  for 
each  bottom.  It  is  closer  to  the  landside 
you  can  readily  see.  This  seems  contrary 
to  our  argument.  Over  50%  of  the  total 
power  required  to  pull  a  plow  is  used  in 
cutting  the  furrow  slice,  and,  therefore,, 
the  load  line  moves  over  closer  to  the  land- 
side.  It  remains  there  and  it  makes  no 
difference  how  many  plows  are  hitched 
together,  the  load  line  for  each  bottom  is 
fixed,  and,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  find 
where  the  true  line  of  draft  of  the  plow 
is.  Refer  to  figure  4  again  and  you  will 
readily  see  the  two  load  lines  clearly  in- 
dicated, and  halfway  between  them  is  the 
true  line  of  draft  for  the  plow.     For  all 


practical  purposes  we  may  consider  it 
half  way  between  the  two  beams.  You 
cannot  hitch  four  hordes  abreast  and  hitch 
at  this  point.  You  have  to  move  over  at 
least  26  inches  from  the  furrow  wall.  The 
true  line  of  draft  is  19  inches  from  the 
furrow  wall.  The  result  is  that  the  plow 
pulls  at  an  angle.  To  overcome  this  twist- 
ing tendency  you  give  the  front  furrow 
wheel  "lead"  to  the  land  and  the  rear  fur- 
row wheel  "lead"  away  from  the  land. 
Does  it  take  power  to  hold  the  plow 
straight?  Yes  or  no?  Would  a  wagon 
be  very  hard  to  pull  if  the  wheels  were 
set  at  an  angle?  A  disc  harrow  is  harder 
to  pull  when  the  discs  are  set  to  cut. 

I  hear  some  one  remark  about  these 
eveners  that  remove  side-draft.  Now,  do 
they?  If  they  do  where  does  it  go  to?  I 
have  never  had  it  explained  to  me  in  a 
way  that  proves  their  case.  If  thev  re- 
move side-draft  they  cannot  be  equalizers 
and  on  the  other  hand  if  they  are  equal- 
izers they  cannot  remove  side-draft. 

We  have  seen  that  we  have  to  hitch 
away  over  to  the  left  hand  corner  of  the 
plow,  that  is,  towards  the  unplowed  land. 
Now,  the  true  line  of  draft  is  fixed  19 
inches  over,  the  four  horses  have  to  walk 
in  the  same  position  and  yet  here  comes 
an  evener  to  "absolutely  remove  side- 
draft"  and  let  you  still  hav£  the  horses 
four  abreast.  Referring  to  figure  2  you 
will  see  the  type  I  have  in  mind,  i'ou  do 
not  have  to  take  my  word  for  it,  get 
some  pieces  of  lath  and  make  a  model. 
When  you  pull  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
row at  the  right  you  will  notice  there  is  a 
force  pushing  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  to  the  left.  This  holds  the  plow 
straight,  I  grant  that,  but  the  question  I 
want  answered  is,  "Does  it  take  power  to 
hold  the  plow  straight?  The  evener  may 
distribute  side-draft,  but  it  can't  eliminate 
it.  You  must  be  able  to  hitch  close  to  the 
true  line  of  draft  in  order  to  get  the  plow 
to  run  straight,  with  the  least  amount  of 
power.  If  you  would  rather  make  your 
team  hold  the  plow  straight,  plow  four 
abreast;  if  you  wish  to  help  your  team, 
plow  tandem. 

Figure  5  shows  an  example  of  a  16-in. 
sulky  plow.  With  the  gang  plow  the 
problem  is  similar.  You  can  see  that  the 
tandem  hitch  brings  the  line  draft  and  the 
load  line  close  together. 

Some  reader  says  that  the  lead  team 
has  too  much  to  pull.    Do  you  believe  that 
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How  does  a  hitch  eliminate  draft? 
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wasi/mi  q  DRA  FT 

How  horse  power  is  determined 
mechanically. 

a  team  could  not  pull  a  sack  of  wheat  at 
the  end  of  a  100-foot  rope?  I  have  heard 
this  argument  on  many  occasions.  They 
can,  for  I  can,  easily.  The  distance  that 
the  lead  team  is  away  from  the  plow  in  a 
tandem  hitch  is  not  far  enough  to  make 
any  material  difference.  Dynamometer 
tests  have  shown  that  the  weight  of  the 
hitch  is  the  difference.  The  following 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  opponents  of 
the  system:  When  the  horses'  tugs  pull 
on  the  beam  of  a  plow,  the  tendency  is  to 
lift  the  plow  out  of  the  ground,  and  some 
other  force  must  overcome  this  lifting 
action  or  the  plow  will  not  stay  in  the 
ground. 

"If  the  'suck'  of  the  plow  point  is  not 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  lifting 
action  of  the  tugs,  you  have  to  increase  it. 
Tests  made  at  one  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  showed  that  hitch- 
ing a  9%-foot  chain  between  the  end  of 
the  beam  and  the  evener  made  a  saving  of 
6%  in  the  draft  of  a  14-in  walking  plow, 
while  a  13% -foot  chain  made  a  saving  of 
8%  in  the  pull  of  the  plow.  You  see.  when 
you  increase  the  length  of  the  hitch  you 
decrease  the  lifting  action  and  thus  re- 
duce the  power  by  the  amount  necessary 
to  overcome  this  lifting  force." 

If  you  increased  the  distance  too  much 
the  weight  of  the  hitch  alone  would  be  a 
considerable  factor.  Within  reason  the 
length  of  the  hitch  is  not  such  an  un- 
desirable factor  as  some  imagine.  Of 
course,  I  know  we  don't  want  to  use  a 
chain,  it  would  not  be  practical,  but  the 
question  is,  does  it  take  more  power  to 
'  plow  tandem  than  it  does  to  hold  the  plow 
straight  with  a  four  abreast  hitch?  It 
most  decidedly  does  not. 

If  you  have  a  short  beamed  plow,  the 
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The  hitch  and  the  draft  lines. 


Production  and  Economy 
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The  nation's  need  is  for  greater  production 
and  for  conservation  of  supplies.  "Brant- 
ford"  Engines  and  "Brantford"  Grain 
Grinders  are  great  aids  on  the  farm  toward 
making  greater  production  possible  and 
toward  making  best  possible  use  of  grain 
and  other  stock  foods. 

"Brantford"  Feed  Grinders 

are  genuine  money-savers.  They  save  time 
and  save  feed  and  give  your  stock  the  full 
value  from  their  feed.  The  "Brantford" 
Grinder  is  speedy,  sure  and  clean  working. 

"Brantford"  Farm  Engines  Burn  Cheap  Oil 

Farmers  who  use  the  "Brantford"  All-Purpose  Farm  Engine  are  not  tied-up 
to  gasoline,  nor  affected  by  its  price,  for  this  is  one  engine  that  runs  just 
as  smoothly  on  coal  oil  or  naphtha  as  on  gasoline.  In  fact  it  was  especially 
designed  for  use  with  these  cheaper  oils  as  fuel. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  mechanic  to 
operate  a  "Brantford"  Farm  Engine. 
Anyone  can  run  it  and  get  every 
ounce  of  power  out  of  it. 

Hopper  Cooled  Kerosene 
Tractors 

"Ideal,"  30-15  H.P.;  "Ideal  Junior," 
24-12  H.P.;  also  "Beaver,"  4  cylinder 
upright,  24-12  H.P. 

Ask  us  for  facts  about  our  reli- 
able Tractors  which  have  made 
good  everywhere  during  the 
past   ten    years.      If   you    are    in 

the    market    for    a    Tractor    you  JJjg    "Brantford"   Windmill 

certainly     should      investigate 

these.  is  made  according  to  the  "Brant- 

ford" high  standard  of  excellence, 
and  lives  up  to  the  "Brantford" 
reputation  for  absolute  reliability 
and  satisfactory  service. 


Wood  Sawing  Outfits 


farm  need. 
It  is  free. 


in  size  and  design 

to      meet     every 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  of  Farm  Machinery. 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 
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A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting  for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands    of    farmers    have    responded    to    the    call.      How    about    you  ? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'  rates,   write  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 

HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Farm 
Lighting 
Batteries 


Made  in  Canada 


WE  SAVE 
YOU 

35% 

DUTY 

USE 
Electric   Light 

and  save  your  eyesight 

USE 
Hart  Batteries 

and  save  your  money 

CANADIAN 
HART  ACCUMULATOR 
COMPANY,     LIMITED 
ST.  JOHNS       -       -        P.  Q. 


T)  E  READY  to  fight  fire — secure  a  depend- 
-*-'  able,  steady  supply  of  water  in  ample 
quantity  for  any  use  in  the 
home  or  on  the 
grounds. 


DEMING  Water-Supply 


systems  are  complete, 
most  exactine  demands 
for  convenience  and  for  operation 
supervision  or  mechanical  attention 
Capacity,  180  gallons  to  130,000 
Send  for  the  Deming  Book  on  water 
attractively — descriptions  and  suggestio 
written  in  a  clear,  easy-to-understand 

f'"-    DARLING  BROS..  Ltd.. 


They  meet  your 
for  permanence, 
without     expert 

gallons  an  hour. 

supply — illustrated 
ns  for  installations 
tyle — gladly  mailed 
Montreal.  P.Q. 


tendency  to  raise  it  out  of  the  ground  is 
greater.  The  "suction"  has  to  be  in- 
creased. Two  forces,  one  tending  to  lift 
the'plow  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  other 
tending  to  puli  the  plow  into  the  ground, 
take  more  power,  and  the  experiment 
just  referred  to  is  interesting. 

This  question  of  hitching  is  discussed 
everywhere.  Remember,  in  the  resistance 
of  a  plow  the  load  line  is  fixed.  It  is  fixed 
in  the  stoneboat.  The  closer  we  can  hitch 
to  this  line  the  better  and  easier  will  our 
implements  do  their  work.  Do  not  keep 
on  trying  "hit  and  miss"  methods  of  ad- 
justing your  troubles.  Reason  it  out  for 
yourself  and  then  show  your  neighbors. 


Tractors  in  Great  Britain 

From  information  that  has  been  sup- 
plied me,  I  learn  that  nearly  2,000  agri- 
cultural tractors — most  of  them  Ameri- 
can— have  been  placed  by  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Department  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmers  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
past  eight  months,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Implement  and  Tractor  Journal. 

This  department  has  issued  a  state- 
ment which  gives  some  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  tractors  have  en- 
countered. In  numerous  instances  they 
have  been  given  tasks  which  they  could 
not  efficiently  perform,  the  most  difficult 
land  has  not  infrequently  been  selected  for 
tractor  work,  and  the  easier  tasks  have 
been  left  for  horses  to  perform.  The  re- 
sults have,  in  such  cases,  been  disappoint- 
ing. The  Food  Production  Department 
considers  that  the  agricultural  tractor  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Types 
have  been  developed  which  are  well  suited 
for  dealing  with  ordinary  agricultural 
land,  but  makers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
producing  machines  which,  while  suited 
for  general  purposes,  may  safely  be  set 
to  the  rough  work  involved  in  breaking  up 
certain  types  of  old  pasture  land.  Trac- 
tors should  not,  as  has  too  frequently 
been  the  case  in  England  and  Scotland, 
be  used  for  plowing  land  in  which  bould- 
ers and  huge  stones  occur;  the  inevitable 
results  are  breakages  and  delays.  Neither 
should  they  be  used  on  land  where,  from 
springs  or  broken  drains,  there  are  boggy 
patches.  Cases  have  been  known  where 
tractors  have  sunk  so  deeply  in  soft  or 
boggy  ground  that  they  have  been  out  of 
action  for  several  weeks.  Tractors  are 
liable  to  get  strained  on  land  like  this. 
Obviously  the  chain  track  type  is  best 
here.  A  third  type  of  land,  frequently 
met  with,  on  which  tractors  should  not  be 
used  is  a  clay  soil  on  which  thorns  and 
other  bushes  have  been  allowed  to  grow. 
Even  after  the  bushes  have  been  stubbed, 
many  roots  remain  and  these  are  certain 
to  cause  breakages.  All  these  things  go 
to  show  the  tractor  designer  what  he  has 
got  to  face.  I  would  suggest  to  American 
firms  who  desire  to  continue  to  do  business 
in  Scotland  and  England,  that  they  should 
select  their  representatives  on  that  side 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  impress  upon 
them  the  unwisdom  of  making  extrava- 
gant claims  for  their  implements.  On  the 
question  of  depth  it  is  found  to  be  inadvis- 
able to  plow  at  a  greater  depth  than  6 
inches,  except,  perhaps,  in  deep  silty  soil 
when  preparing  land  for  potatoes  this 
depth  may  be  exceeded.  In  plowing  stub- 
ble land  the  depth  should  not  exceed  8 
inches,  although  in  deep  loamy  soils  a 
greater  depth  may  be  permissible. 

There  has  been  considerable  friction-be- 
tween  the  Agricultural  Machinery  De- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
and  the  Food  Production  Department  of 
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the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  former 
has  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  trac- 
tors, and  the  latter  with  their  use  and 
supply  to  farmers.  Relations  have  not 
been  of  the  happiest,  with  the  result  that 
S.  F.  Edge  has  been  superseded  as  con- 
troller of  the  Agricultural  Machinery  De- 
partment by  H.  C.  B.  Underdown,  head  of 
the  motor  truck  firm  of  Commercial  Cars, 
Ltd.,  Luton.  Mr.  Edge,  in  a  very  piquant 
letter' to  Winston  Churchill,  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Munitions,  accuses  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Department  of  having  no  well- 
thought-out  schemes  and  of  indulging  in 
mere  window-dressing  performances.  This 
gentleman  (Mr.  Edge,  I  mean),  a  well- 
known  personality  in  the  automobile 
trade  in  the  early  days,  has  for  the  last 
few  years  been  actively  interested  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  has  had  tractors 
and  other  modern  farm  machinery  con- 
stantly at  work  on  his  own  farmsteads. 
What  he  has  to  say  is  entitled  to  great 
respect  in  view  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences. When  he  took  on  the  job  at  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  he  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  supplies  of 
practically  every  known  type  of  agricul- 
tural implement  from  a  tractor  down  to  a 
horseshoe  nail.  He  had,  of  course,  the 
assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  agricul- 
tural implement  trade  on  that  side.  He 
believes  in  farming  on  business  lines  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  modern  imple- 
ment machinery.  The  energy  and  enthus- 
iasm which  he  imparted  to  the  implement 
trade  and  to  agricultural  development  will 
have  good  effects  long  after  the  present 
war. 


Increased   Use  of  Tractors 

The  tractor  for  farm  work  was  bound 
to  come  and  gradually  take  the  place  of 
much  hand  and  horse  labor.  Its  wider 
use  has  been  hastened  by  the  present 
shortage  of  labor  united  with  the  insistent 
call  for  greater  production. 

The  relatively  large  outlay  for  a  trac- 
tor has  been  a  restraining  factor  for  most 
small  farmers,  and  several  states  have 
tried  to  lessen  this  difficulty,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  productive  re- 
turns from  each  machine,  by  urging 
farmers  to  keep  their  tractors  busy  as 
many  hours  of  the  day  as  possible.  This 
end  could  be  accomplished  by  hiring  to 
other  farms  when  the  home  place  was  not 
large  enough  to  keep  the  tractor  con- 
stantly busy. 

In  New  York,  state  moneys  have  been 
invested  in  tractors  which  have  been  in- 
stalled in  central  places  and  from  these 
points  distribute  their  work  over  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood. 


Good   Roads   and   Pulling   Costs 

A  very  interesting  experiment  has  re- 
cently been  concluded  in  California  to 
determine  just  how  much  a  horse  pulls 
when  he  draws  a  ton. 

A  good  draught  team  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  horses  weighed  1,600 
pounds  each.  They  were  hitched  to  an 
ordinary  farm  wagon,  and  pulled  a  load 
of  6,000  pounds  over  different  kinds  of 
roads.  The  wagon  was  a  standard  farm 
wagon  with  steel  axles  of  equal  length, 
wheels  38  and  46  inches  in  diameter,  and 
four-inch  tires. 

A  recording  dynamometer,  known  as 
the  Iowa  type,"  was  used  to  register  the 
tractive  force  of  the  team.  This  instru- 
ment makes  a  record  of  the  resistance 
on  a  strip  of  paper  under  a  recording 
pencil,  and  after  the  test,  the  total  pull 
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of  the  team  can  be  read  off  in  pounds. 
The  record  of  the  test  is  as  follows: 

On  a  concrete  road,  unsurfaced,  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  the  total  pull  on  the  load 
was  83  pounds,  or  27.6  pounds  per  ton. 

On  a  concrete  road  with  %  in.  surface 
of  asphaltic  oil  and  screening,  road  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  the  total  pull  was  147.6 
pounds,  or  49.2  pounds  per  ton. 

On  the  ordinary  macadam  road  in 
excellent  condition,  the  total  pull  was  193 
pounds  or  64.3  pounds  per  ton. 

For  a  gravelled  road,  compact,  and  in 
good  condition,  the  total  pull  was  225 
pounds  or  75  pounds  per  ton. 

On  earth  road,  firm,  with  1%  inches  of 
fine,  loose  dust,  the  total  pull  was  276 
pounds  or  92  pounds  per  ton. 

On  earth  road,  with  mud  4  to  6  inches 
deep,  but  soil  firm  underneath,  the  total 
pull  was  654  pounds  or  218  pounds  per 
ton. 

On  gravelled  road,  before  the  gravel 
had  been  compacted,  but  when  it  was  in 
ordinary  loose  condition  after  it  had  been 
placed  upon  the  road,  the  total  pull  was 
789  pounds  or  263  pounds  per  ton. 

The  above  shows  very  well  what  great 
advantages  good  roads  have  as  far  as  the 
hauling  properties  of  a  team  are  con- 
cerned.— E.  B.  House,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 


Field  Work  on  Tractors 

The  various  gas  engine  companies  in 
Winnipeg  have  very  generously  donated 
over  $20,000  worth  of  equipment,  includ- 
ing gas  engines,  magnetos,  coils,  carbure- 
tors, etc.  The  engines  are  divided  among 
the  various  circuits  as  follows: 

Circuit    No.    1. 

One  10-20    Mogul    tractor,    single    cylinder. 

One  10-20    Case   tractor,    four-cylinder. 

One  2   h.p.   Hercules   stationary  engine. 

One  8-16    Avery    tractor,    two-cylinder. 

One  3    h.p.    Eaton    stationary   engine. 

One  1    1-3    h.p.    Mogul    stationary    engine. 

One  2V>    h.p.    Fairbanks    stationary    engine. 

Circuit   No.   2. 

One    12-24   Waterloo   Boy   tractor,    two-cylinder. 

One   9-18    Case   tractor,    four-cylinder. 

One  1%   h.p.   Gould,  Shapley  &  Muir  stationary. 

One    12-20    Heider    tractor,    four-cylinder. 

One   2   h.p.   Waterloo   Boy  stationary. 

One    2    h.p.    Hercules    stationary. 

One   3   h.p.    Eaton    stationary. 

Circuit  No.  3. 

One  12-20   Heider  tractor,   four-cylinder. 

One  10-20    Titan    tractor,    two-cylinder. 

One  1%  h.p.   Mogul  stationary. 

One  15-30    Minneapolis    tractor,    four-cylinder. 

One  3    h.p.    Judson    stationary. 

One  3   h.p.    Eaton    stationary. 

One  2   h.p.   Galloway  stationary. 

As  a  large  number  of  farmers  are  in- 
stalling lighting  systems,  a  fully  equipped 
lighting  plant  is  included  in  the  equipment 
for  each  circuit,  and  "lecturers  and  demon- 
strations will  be  given  on  the  installation, 
care  and  operations  of  these  plants. 

Mixing  Graphite     With  Lubricants 

It  has  been  found  that  graphite  used  as 
a  lubricant,  along  with  other  lubricants, 
is  vastly  superior  to  grease  or  oil  used 
alone.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  lubrication  of  ball  bearings.  A 
number  of  graphite  preparations  are  to 
be  found  on  the  market  that  are  most 
satisfactory,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
cylinder  lubrication,  as  well  as  bearing 
lubrication. 

It  will  be  found  that  for  the  tranmission 
of  a  motor  car  a  mixture  of  one-third  gra- 
.phite,  one  third-grease,  one-third  trans- 
mission oil  is  better  than  oil  alone.  The 
combining  of  graphite  with  other  lubri- 
cants increases  the  viscosity  and  flashing 


Is  there  an  International  Harvester  MOGUL  KEROSENE 
ENGINE  on  your  farm?  This  is  an  important  question  because  few 
factors  contribute  more  to  farm  life,  in  the  way  of  economy,  time 
saving,  comfort,  and  lasting  satisfaction  than  the  right  size  and  type 
of  MOGUL  engine. 

You  don't  mind  the  lack  of  hired  help  so  much  when  you  have  a  MOGUL 
kerosene  engine  to  do  the  chores.  Morning  and  night  it  takes  care  of  all 
the  jobs  that  used  to  be  so  tiresome,  and  it  is  ready  to  help  out  any  hour  of 
the  day.  You  could  hardly  buy  a  more  useful  farm  helper,  or  one  that  will 
give  you  more  comfort  and  profit  for  the  money. 

MOGUL  engines  are  the  standard,  steady,  reliable  power.  They  are 
designed,  made  and  backed  by  a  manufacturing  experience  that  grew  out  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  good  farm  machine  building.  They  work 
economically  on  the  cheapest  engine  fuel  you  can  buy — kerosene  or  dis- 
tillate. They  start  easily.  They  run  steadily.  They  serve  you  well  for 
years. 

Buy  MOGUL  power  and  run  your  farm  more  profitably  and  easily. 
Write  the  nearest  branch  house  listed  below  for  catalogues  describing 
MOGULS  ranging  in  size  from  1  to  50-H.P.,  in  all  styles,  for  all  purposes, 
all  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Branch  Houses 
WEST: — Brandon,    Man.;    Calgary,     Alt  a.;    Edmonton,    Alta. ;     Estevan,    Sask. ;     Lethbridge, 

Alta. :    N.    Battleford,   Sask.;    Regina,    Sask.;    Saskatoon,    Sask.;    Winnipeg,    Man.; 

Yorkton,  Sask. 
EAST  :— Hamilton,    Ont.;    London,    Ont.;    Montreal,    Que.;    Ottawa,    Ont.;    Quebec,   Que.;   St. 

John,  N.B. 


FORTUNATE  FARMERS 

of  to-day  need  not  envy  the  conveniences  of  City  Life: — 

Motor  Cars,  Gramaphones,  Player-Pianos,  Moving  Pictures,  Gas  and  Electric  Power 

These  are  a  few  modern  devices  assuring  the  recreation  of  the  farmer  and  his 

wife,  or  lightening  their  labors. 

Some  or  all  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  settled  farming  district", 

and  are  rapidly  finding  their  way  to  the  fringes  of  Western  Settlement. 
Do  not  add  to  the  overdone  competition  of  City  Labor. 
There  is  equal  happiness  and  better  living  on  a  Farm. 

If  you  want  to  tiDd  out  where  and  how  to  g°t  a  free  homestead  in  Western  Canada  ask  for 

our  publicati  ids,  "Home»eeker»  and  Settlers  Guide,"  "Peace  River  Guide,"  or  "British 

Columbia  Settlers  Guide." 

For  further  particulars  and  any  of  our  descriptive  booklets  apply  to  nearest  Agent 
or  write  Gineral  Passenger  Dept.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Toronto,  Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man. 

CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAILWAY 
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point,  which  are  the  two  greatest  points 
desired  of  a  perfect  lubricant. — R.G.M. 

(The  preparations  put  out  by  the  oil 
companies  are  largely  of  this  make  up  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly 
mixed.  Our  correspondent's  advice  is 
good,  the  only  disadvantage  being  the 
lack  of  proper  mixing. — Editor.) 


Making  it  Easy  to  Start 
One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  in 
operating  a  gas  engine,  as  well  as  an 
automobile  in  the  winter  time,  is  in  start- 
ing when  cold.  There  are  many  ways  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  but  the  best  we 
know  is  to  take  a  squirt  can  and  fill  it 
with  gasoline,  and  then  put  the  can  with 
gasoline  into  a  bowl,  or  vessel  containing 
boiling  hot  water.  This  will  tend  to  heat 
up  the  gasoline  in  the  squirt  can  without 
any  danger  of  the  gasoline  catching  fire, 
and  warm  gasoline  will  start  the  engine 
easily  in  the  coldest  weather.  Squirt 
some  of  this  warm  gasoline  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mixer  or  through  the  priming 
cock  on  the  engine,  and  the  mixture  in- 
side the  engine  will  be  more  liable  to  ex- 
plode than  if  raw,  cold  gasoline  was 
used.  But  be  careful  that  the  can  of 
gasoline  is  in  no  way  exposed  to  a  flame, 
as  heated  gasoline  will  catch  fire  much 
more  easily  than  cold  gasoline. 


Regrinding  the  Valves 

It  is  well  not  tu  forget  that  the  valves 
of  a  gas  engine,  be  it  a  stationary,  port- 
able, or  tractor,  need  grinding  once  in  a 
while,  to  make  them  hold  compression 
better.  Not  every  owner  of  a  gas  engine 
knows  just  the  way  to  go  about  this,  but 
it  is  comparatively  simple.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  remove  the  valve  that  is  leak- 
ing, then  scrape  the  valve  stem  with  a 
piece  of  metal,  preferably  an  old  case 
knife,  and  note  the  condition  of  the  seat. 

In  order  to  grind  the  valve,  place  on  it 
a  mixture  of  vaseline  and  fine  emery. 
Then  use  a  screw  driver,  turning  it  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other,  lifting  it 
from  time  to  time  so  that  no  deep  grooves 
are  cut.  Examine  the  seat  occasionally 
and  if  it  does  not  show  a  bright  ring  all 
the  way  around,  give  it  the  second  coat 
of  emery  and  vaseline  and  repeat  the 
operation  until  it  does.  The  seat,  as  well 
as  the  valve,  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
in  gasoline  before  replacing,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  no  particles  of  emery  get 
into  the  cylinder.  Then  replace  the  valve 
in  the  cage  and  the  spring  in  position  and 
the  job  is  completed. — R.G.M. 


Testing  the  Spark 

The  spark  of  the  gas  engine  should  be 
tested  frequently,  when  it  is  noticed  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  power.  Take  the  igni- 
ter off  the  engine  and  attach  the  two 
wires  from  the  dry  cells  to  the  igniter. 
Then  snap  the  igniter  by  hand  and  notice 
the  spark  that  you  get  at  the  contact 
point.  You  will  get  a  good,  live  spark 
at  the  contact  point  if  your  cells,  spark 
coil  and  igniter  are  all  in  good  condition; 
but  if  there  is  any  defect  in  these,  the 
spark  will  be  weak.  The  first  thing  to 
examine  is  the  battery.  An  ammeter 
should  be  used  for  this,  easily  obtainable 
at  any  garage,  and  most  hardware  stores. 
The  ammeter  should  show  at  least  six  or 
eight  amperes  for  each  battery  coil,  other- 
wise the  cells  are  too  weak  to  operate  the 
engine. 

In  cold  weather  the  battery  current  will 
not  show  as  high  as  in  warm  weather,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  chemicals  inside  the 


battery  do  not  work  as  actively  when  cold. 
The  batteries  should  be  kept  in  a  warm, 
dry  place,  so  that  they  will  always  have 
a  good  current  to  be  used  in  starting.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  should  not  be  kept 
too  warm,  as  the  chemical  inside  will  eva- 
porate and  dry  the  cells  out. 

Then  go  over  the  spark  coil  carefully, 
making  sure  that  there  is  no  broken  con- 
nection at  the  coil  itself,  nor  a  short  cir- 
cuit in  the  coil.  You  will  get  no  spark  at 
the  igniter  points  when  you  snap  it  by 
hand,  if  the  coil  has  a  broken  wire  inside. 
If  there  is  a  short  circuit  inside  of  the 
coil,  you  will  get  a  weak  spark  at  the  con- 
tact points  with  a  good,  strong  battery, 
but  not  a  heavy  spark.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  coil  itself  is  not  wet  and 
then  getting  its  wires  and  binding  posts 
short-circuited. — R.G.M. 


G?s  Engine  Uses  en  a  Dairy  Farm 

The  gas  engine  of  comparatively  small 
horse  power  is  coming  to  be  more  fully 
understood  on  Canadian  farms,  and  to 
take  its  place  as  a  labor  saver  and  a  money 
earner  to  a  large  extent. 

On  my  dairy  farm  I  have  been  for  some 
time  operating  an  eight  horsepower  en- 
gine with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and 
my  experience  may  help  others  in  the 
same  position.  To  begin  with,  let  me 
emphasize  that  a  cheap  engine  is  dear  at 
any  price.  Get  a  reliable  one  and  half 
your  troubles  are  over.  For  two  years 
this  engine  has  given  me  no  trouble  what- 
ever, and  it  has  had  a  most  thorough 
test  imaginable.  My  engine  room  is 
cheap,  but  well  built  8  x  16  feet  in  size, 
with  a  line  shaft  running  through  it.  Half 
of  this  room  I  use  for  storing  grain,  and 
the  other  half  contains  the  engine  and  ap- 
paratus I  use  in  connection  with  it.  There 
is  a  belt  running  from  the  line  shaft  to  a 
saw  frame  and  it  takes  me  just  one  good 
day's  work  to  saw  my  yearly  supply  of 
wood.  I  set  the  saw  next  to  the  wood 
pile,  put  on  the  belt  and  am  ready  for 
sawing  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

With  such  an  engine  as  this  I  find  that 
I  can  do  many  kinds  of  work  about  the 
place  that  would  require  the  work  of  an 
extra  man  if  it  were  not  for  the  engine. 
And  an  important  point  is,  too,  that  the 
work  can  be  done  on  stormy  days,  when 
otherwise  I  would  be  laid  up.  Another 
good  job  that  I  nut  my  engine  to  is  pumn- 
ing  water  to  the  house  and  also  to  the 
barn.  As  I  have  several  head  of  stock, 
it  was  always  a  task  to  pump  sufficient 
water  night  and  morning.  Now  all, I  have 
to  do  is  to  put  the  belt  on  the  pump  jack, 
give  the  engine  a  turn  over  and  go  about 
my  work,  and  in  the  meantime  the  little 
engine  is  pumping  all  the  water  that  is 
needed. 

On  most  farms  of  any  size,  it  is  best  to 
h^ve  two  sizes  of  gas  engines.  One 
should  be  of  small  horsenower,  for  use 
in  pumping  water,  running  the  cream 
sermratnr,  onerating  the  washing  machine 
and  similar  li°-ht  jobs,  and  the  second  one 
should  be  of  lare-er  horsepower,  and 
mounted  on  a  truck,  so  that  it  can  be 
t^ken  from  one  place  to  another  about 
the  farm.  I  find  that  engines  of  this  na- 
ture will  easily  nay  for  themselves  in  a 
year  with  the  help"  saved  and  the  amount 
of  extra  work  accomplished. — R.G.M. 


of  6,000,000  a  year  less  than  the  mark 
set  by  leaders  of  the  industry.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  49,000,000  barrel  rate 
and  the  55,000,000  barrels  needed  will 
have  to  be  met  by  larger  refinery  output 
and  through  casing  head  gasoline  produc- 
tion. Casing  head  gasoline  production 
last  year  amounted  to  2,500,000  barrels. 

The  refinery  capacity  of  the  country  is 
fully  able  to  turn  out  all  the  gasoline  re- 
quired. It  is  in  excess  of  1,250,000  barrels 
a  day,  whereas  production  of  crude  oil 
is  but  900,000  barrels  a  day.  The  solution 
of  the  situation  lies  in  greater  produc-' 
tion  of  crude  oil. 

Oil  producers,  notwithstanding  high 
prices  of  material  and  labor,  in  the  last 
few  months,  have  responded  to  the 
needs  of  the  industry  with  a  larger  out- 
put than  ever  before.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1917  crude  production  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  156.000.000 
barrels,  or  at  the  rate  of  312,000,000  bar- 
rels a  year,  compared  with  approximately 
300,000,000  in  1916.  While  it  is  true 
prices  of  crude  oil  have  advanced,  the  re- 
cord of  producers  this  year  is  one  that 
has  brought  them  a  great  deal  of  favor- 
able comment  for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  face  of  difficulties.  It  now 
seems  pretty  well  agreed  on  that  there 
will  be  no  price-fixing  on  crude  oil,  so  as 
to  make  certain  of  no  interference  with 
present  output. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  1,223,000.000  gallons  of  gaso- 
line were  made  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1917.  In  April,  May  and  June  last, 
gasoline  manufacture  averaged  about 
220.000.000  gallons  a  month.  Out  of  the 
total  of  1.223,000,000  gallons,  refiners  in 
the  Oklahoma-Kansas  field  produced  the 
largest  amount,  or  331,000,000  gallons. 
Refiners  along  the  Atlantic  coast  made 
218,000,000  gallons.  Perhaps  the  largest 
increase  was  shown  by  refiners  in  Color- 
ado and  Wyoming,  and  they  are  located 
almost  entirely  in  Wyoming.  Thev  manu- 
factured more  than  63.000,000  gallons  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  or  at  the 
rate  of  125.000.000  gallons  a  year,  com- 
pared with  76  000  000  gallons  a  year  ago. 
• — The  Financial  Post. 


Strawberries  on  Vancouver 

The  output  of  strawberries  from  Van- 
couver Island  last  year  amounted  to  22 
carloads,  bringing  about  $60,000.  If  the 
acreage  were  trebled,  as  some  producers 
there  contend,  the  income  to  Island  fruit- 
growers from  this  source  alone — provided 
the  price  remained  the  same — would  be 
$180,000.  Among  Prairie  buyers  the  Is- 
land strawberries  had  already  made  a 
very  excellent  name,  and  the  market 
might  easily  be  increased. — J.  A.  Grant. 


A  Grain  Growers'  Change 

Cecil  Rice-Jones  succeeds  the  Hon.  T. 
A.  Crerar  as  general  manager  of  the 
United  Grain  Growers,  Ltd.,  of  Winni- 
peg. Mr.  Rice-Jones  hasfcome  to  the  front 
in  Alberta  as  manager  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Elevator  Co.  exceedingly  fast  as  a 
business  organizer  and  will  likely  rise  to 
the  bigger  field  in  a  way  to  justify  all  his 
friends'  opinions  of  him. 


More  Gasoline  Necessary 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  there  were  24,500,000  barrels 
of  gasoline  manufactured  by  the  refiners 
in  the  United  States.    This  is  at  the  rate 


Vernon    Fruit    Sales 
Secretary  Kimard,  of  the  Vernon  Fruit 
Union,  gives  the  total  apple  business  of 
that  cooperative  shipping  association  as 
207,648  boxes  this  year. 
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CATALOGUES.  BOOKLETS,  BULLETINS 
■^^^AND  CALENDARS  Jf^ 


The  Auto  School  News  is  published  for  those 
interested  in  the  automobile  industry  and  will 
be  of  advantage  to  drivers  of  cars.  Send  for  a 
oopy  free  to  the  Michigan  State  Auto  School 
at  Detroit.   Mich. 

Western  Dairymen's  Association  meets  at  Strain 
ford,  Ontario,  on  Jan.  16,  1918,  and  their  pro- 
gramme   includes    such    subjects    as    Cow    Testing, 


Some  of  our  Food  Problems,  Butter  Grading,  Use 
of    Pepsin    in   Manufacture    of   Cheese. 

Reaping  a  Golden  Harvest  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  issued  by  the  Stande  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  te]ls  all  about  the  tractor 
attachments  to  the  Ford  car  for  plowing,  etc. 
Send  for  a  free  copy,  naming  the  booklet  and 
mentioning   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Massey-Harris  High  Grade  Implements  is  the 
title  of  their  latest  catalogue.  The  cover  is  most 
attractive  and  will  enthuse  anyone  who  wants 
to  find  out  the  latest  in  tillage  implements.  It 
should  be  read  by  everyone  who  intends  buying 
somethin'g  in  the  machinery  line  this  spring. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  to  the  company  at  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Supremacy  of  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  is  the 
title  of  a  handsome  three-color  booklet  issued  by 
the    American    Aberdeen    Angus    Association.       It 


gives  statistics  of  winnings  of  the  Doddies,  of 
the,  cuts  of  meat,  and  why  they  are  popular  with 
farmer  and  feeders.  It  also  gives  a  summary  of 
the  Smithfield  fat  stock  show  awards.  It  can 
be  had  free  by  writing  to  the  Secretary,  Chas, 
Gray,   817   Exchange  Ave.,   Chicago,  111. 

For  the  convenience  of  specialists,  farmers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  different  lines  of  agri- 
culture dealt  with  in  the  three-volume  annual 
report  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  the 
several  subjects  have  been  issued  in  separate 
pamphlet  form.  These  include  the  reports  of  the 
Dominion  Animal  Husbandman,  of  the  Dominion 
Cerealist.  of  the  Dominion  Horticulturist,  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Illustration  Stations,  of  the  Domin- 
ion Apiarist  and  of  the  Dominion  Tobacco  Hus- 
bandman. Any  of  these  reports  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Publications  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture   at   Ottawa. 


This  Book  will  help  you 

Stop  the  Leaks 

in  your  Farm  Profits 
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WE'VE  called  it  "What  the 
Farmer  can  do  with  Con- 
crete"— a  title  that  exactly 
describes  it,  but  does  not  give  any 
idea  of  how  vital  its  help  is  to  you. 
To  realize  this  you've  got  to  under- 
stand that  Concrete  is  a  big  factor  in 
successful  farming.  Just  consider  the 
common  leaks  your  farm  is  subject 
to,  and  how  Concrete  stops  those  leaks 

Wooden  Buildings  rot  under  the 
stress  of  time  and  weather.  Repairs 
cost  money     Concrete  won't  rot. 

Rats  are  another  source  of  leak- 
age— they  gnaw  their  way  through 
all  kinds  of  buildings — except  Con- 
crete, which  is  rat  proof. 


Ji^nifij      what    ijou     want     information     jbout      *»             "» 

FLOORS 

DAIRY  HOUSES 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS  • 

BARNS 

SILOS 

FENCE  POSTS 

GARAGES 

ROOT  CELLARS 

TROUGHS  AND  TANKS 

ROADS 

"Whai      the      farmer     can     do    with    concrete" 

Fire  on  a  farm  usually  means 
total  loss  because  of  the  lack  of 
water-pressure.      Concrete  cannot 
burn — another  leak  stopped. 

Disease  among  your  stock  is 
usually  due  to  unsanitary  con- 
ditions. These  conditions  can  be 
entirely  remedied  by  building  the 
wells,  water  tanks,  septic  tanks  and 
barn  floors  of  Concrete. 

There's  a  type  of  waste  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  farm  that  is  built 
of  old-style  materials.  For  instance, 
mud  was  never  intended  for  the 
paving  of  a  feeding  lot.  Build  your 
feeding  floor  of  Concrete,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  single  kernel  lost. 

Do  you   need 
this  book    that  ■ 
makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  improve 
your  farm  ? 

This  Book  is 

FREE 
Write  for  it. 


Canada  Cement  Company,  Limited 

201  HERALD  B.LDG.,  MONTREAL 


-^VS* 


On  Concrete  Roads 

there  is  low  haulage  co:t  and  free 
access  for  all  types  of  vehicle— 
any  hour,  any  day,  any  season. 
You  are  surely  using  Concrete 
on  your  farm — you  find  it  makes 
for  true  economy,  because  it  never 
needs  repairs.  The  same  notable 
feature  of  concrete  makes  it  the 
only  practical  material  for  eco- 
nomical road-building. 
Only  by  having  Permanent  High- 
ways of  Concrete  can  the  farmer 
run  his  motor  car  or  drive  his 
team  where  and  when  he  please — 
in  quick  time  and  in  aj'  weather. 
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Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Five-Pass, 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  ray  t--  -  -  - 
^ouVcon^misaionaoaealea.  My  agenta  are  matag  money  ^bjp- 

%\i  tires  B»Bh  jCara  guar- 
anteed or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
ray  48-page  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
_  .  l  Wheelbase  ^ — <0  H.  Bush.  Pres. 
Oelco  Ignition-Elect.  Stg.  &  t-te.  Dept  1  eq 

BCSU  fflOIOK  tOJlFiK  Y,  Bush  lempk,  Chicago,  lUlnols  i 


We  pay  highest  prices  for  Canadian 

BEANS  AND  PEAS 

When  you  have  any  thing  to  offer  write  us 
direct  and  send  samples. 

Reference:  Bank  of  Montreal 

UNIVERSAL  IMPORTING  CO. 

Room  105  St.  Nicholas  BIdg.,         Montreal,  P.Q. 


Build    Concrete    Silos 

Dwellings  of  any  class  of  buildings 
from  Concrete  Blocks.  THE  LONDON 
ADJUSTABLE  BLOCK  MACHINE 
makes  all  sizes  anil  designs  of  Con- 
crete Blocks.  Price  $65.00.  Send  for 
catalog  No.  3. 

LONDON  CONCRETE 

MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Dept.  D. 

I  ondon.  -  Ontario 

World's   Largest   Manufacturers   of    Concrete    Machinery. 


A  Book  for 
Modern  Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.00.  Will  give 
the  farmer  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  dollars  and  time. 

The  Modern 
Gas  Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  operation 
and  repair.  This 
book  is  a  practical 
treatise  covering 
every  branch  of 
up  -  to  -  date  gas 
tractor  engineer- 
ing. 

By  VICTOR  W. 
PAGE 

M.S.A.E. 

Over  225  illustrations  and  folding  plates. 

Mail  two  dollars  today  and  get  this 
book — keep  it  handy  for  reference 
and  study.     Address  order  to 


THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

143  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 


Horticulture  and  Gardening 


January  in  the  Greenhouse 


Continued  from  page  26. 


will  keep  the  carnation  plants  in  a  healthy 
growing  condition. 

Sheep  manure  is  also  used  quite  freely 
by  sweet  pea  growers.  I  have  seen  a  very 
successful  grower  apply  it  one-half  inch 
thick  on  the  surface  of  a  sweet  pea  bed. 
We  have  found  cottonseed  meal  a  good 
fertilizer  for  carnations  if  some  potash 
is  added  at  the  same  time.  Cottonseed 
meal  will  analyze  about  7%  nitrogen,  3% 
phosphoric  acid,  and  2%  potash,  and  would 
not  be  worth  much,  if  any,  over  $20  per 
ton,  though  it  certainly  is  worth  more 
than  sheep  manure,  and  should  be  used 
about  half  as  heavily  as  the  latter. 

If  you  have  a  high  grade  fertilizer,  10 
lbs.  to  the  5  x  100  feet  bench  every  few 
weeks,  till  a  total  of  30  lbs.  is  applied 
should  produce  results.  Rather  apply  less 
than  10  lbs.  at  one  time  than  more,  as  too 
much  at  one  time  may  cause  trouble. 
During  the  short  days  of  midwinter  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  injure  carnations  by 
overwatering.  After  each  watering  the 
soil  should  be  allowed  to  become  slightly 
dry  before  water  is  applied  again.  When 
you  water  be  sure  the  job  is  done  thor- 
oughy,  so  there  are  no  dry  spots  left  on 
the  bed  or  bench.  If  plants  are  on  a  bench 
see  that  the  water  drips  out  of  the  bottom, 
as  the  top  wet,  and  bottom  dry,  is  a  bad 
combination. 

The  cuttings  in  the  sand  will  require 
close  attention  to  shading  and  watering, 
as  the  days  lengthen.  The  object  should 
be  to  have  a  cutting  inured  to  full  sun- 
light a  few  day9  before  it  is  sufficiently 
rooted  to  remove  from  the  sand.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  sun 
to  strike  them  in  the  morning  after  they 
become  calloused  and  show  short  roots. 
Each  day  the  shading  medium  can  be 
lowered  a  little  later,  and  raised  a  little 
earlier  toward  evening,  till  finally  they 
will  stand  full  sunlight  throughout  the 
entire  day.  Watch  the  cuttings  carefully, 
both  in  the  sand  bench  and  after  potting, 
that  they  do  not  become  infested  with 
either  green  fly  or  red  spider. 

If  you  can  procure  finely  ground  tobac- 
co (such  as  we  can  easily  obtain  from  the 
cigar  factories  in  this  district),  at  a 
reasonable  price,  it  is  as  cheap  and  effici- 
ent an  insecticide  as  one  can  use.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  insecticidal  properties  it  has 
a  value  of  nearly  $10  per  ton  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. We  dust  the  plants  heavily  with 
this  material  after  being  potted  up,  but 
do  not  use  it  on  the  cutting  bench.  We 
either  fumigate  by  burning  tobacco  skins, 
or  spray  with  one  of  the  standard  nico- 
tine solutions,  according  to  directions  on 
package. 

We  have  found  the  most  ideal  outfit 
for  burning  tobacco  skins  to  be  the  regu- 
lar orchard  heaters  used  for  burning  coal, 
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with  a  capacity  of  40  lbs.,  and  heavy  wire 
stand. 

If  red  spider  are  plentiful  on  young 
stock  the  trouble  to  eradicate  them  is 
much  greater  than  the  aphis,  especially  if 
spraying  by  clear  water  is  the  remedy 
used.  Frequent  sprayings  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  there  is  great  danger  in  over- 
watering  the  soil  in  the  pots  by  this  me- 
thod to  the  great  detriment  of  the  young 
stock. 

We  have  found  the  following  an  excel- 
lent formula  for  red  spider,  and  one  or 
two  thorough  sprayings  will  clean  up 
badly  infested  plants.  Use  this  spray 
while  the  sun  is  shining. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  add  about  6  ozs. 
brown  sugar,  and  1  heaping  teaspoon 
cyanide  of  potassium.  This  is  a  very 
poisonous  mixture  and  care  must  be  taken 
in  using  it. 

Part  of  the  water  should  be  boiling,  and 
the  cyanide  and  sugar  dissolved  in  it, 
and  the  remainder  added  to  make  a  total 
of  one  gallon.  Spray  with  knapsack,  or 
other  sprayer  with  as  fine  a  spray  as  pos- 
sible. 

Repeat  in  a  week  or  ten  days  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  effects  of  insects  on  young  carna- 
tion stock  is  not  only  immediate,  but  per- 
manent. The  injury  they  do,  instead  of 
being  transient,  and  disappearing  with 
them,  generally  becomes  aggravated  as 
the  plant  becomes  older,  and  is  the~"cause 
of  stigmonase,  or  light  colored,  watery, 
spots  in  the  leaves  of  the  mature  plant. 

The  aphis  is  equally  injurious  to  the 
sweet  pea,  and  a  vine  that  is  punctured  by 
thi9  sucking  insect  at  any  stage  of  its 
growth,  if  of  the  pink  and  white  variety, 
will  make  very  few,  if  any,  flowers  of 
the  natural  color,  but  each  flower  will 
have  an  ugly,  striped  appearance,  that 
will  cut  the  returns  in  half. 

With  the  sweet  pea  as  with  all  other 
plants,  it  pays  well  to  either  spray,  dust, 
or  fumigate,  before  you  can  see  any  in- 
sects, than  to  wait  until  you  notice  them 
to  begin  the  fight,  as  they  are  much  easier 
prevented  from  appearing  than  eradi- 
cated after  they  become  somewhat  num- 
erous. 

The  chrysanthemum  stock  plants  should 
also  be  kept  free  from  black  aphis,  and  be 
kept  cool  as  possible  so  as  to  make  sturdy 
cuttings.  40°  to  45°  at  night,  and  10° 
warmer  during  the  day  being  a  good  tem- 
perature to  maintain. 

If  you  have  any  greenhouse  benches 
that  will  be'  empty  April  1  to  15,  quite  a 
snug  profit  can  be  made  from  them  from 
tomatoes.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early 
in  January  and  the  plants  transplanted 
a-oon  as  several  inches  in  height,  and 
later  potted  in  3  in.  pots  or  dirt  bands. 
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These  plants  grown  in  a  comparatively 
cool  house  with  50°  to  54°  at  night  should 
be  in  fine  condition  to  plant  by  April  15 
and  produce  tomatoes  by  June  15  to  July 
1.  Bonny  Best  and  John  Barr  are  best 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  both  earlier 
than  the  regular  forcing  tomatoes,  and 
the  fruit  is  much  larger,  and  almost  uni- 
formly round  and  smooth. 

The  end  of  January  in  the  latitude  of 
Toronto  would  be^  about  the  proper  time 
to  sow  aster  seed  of  the  earliest  varieties. 
Queen  of  the  Market  is  generally  used 
for  the  early  crop,  though  the  only  feature 
it  has  to  recommend  it  is  earliness,  as  it 
is  more  difficult  to  grow  than  the  mid- 
season  and  later  varieties,  and  does  not 
make  nearly  as  fine  flowers. 

We  find  it  a  benefit  (especially  in  the 
freedom  fr""-  weeds)  to  sterilize  our  soil 
both  in  thte  seed  bed  and  the  soil  we  use 
for  potting  the  plants  in. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  a  box  12  in 
deep,  and  as  large  as  may  be  necessary 
for  quantity  of  soil  needed.  In  the  lower 
part  are  placed  1  in.  pipe  about  8  inches 
apart,  with  hi  in.  holes  drilled  through 
every  5  or  6  inches.  The  box  is  filled  with 
soil,  and  steam  at  about  5  to  8  lbs.  pres- 
sure turned  on  till  the  steam  comes 
through  the  soil  on  top. 

The  soil  is  then  covered  with  several 
heavy  bags,  or  other  old  material,  to  re- 
tain the  heat. 

This  effectively  kills  weed  seeds,  and 

fungus,  though  we  find  plants  at  first  do 

"not  take  hold  quite  as  readily  as  in  un- 

sterilized   soil,  but  in   a   short  time   the 

growth  is  both  vigorous  and  rapid. 

Our  9oil  is  very  heavy  and  of  a  clayey 
nature,  and  when  watered,  forms  a  hard 
crust,  which  is  a  great  detriment  to  ger- 
minating seed  breaking  through.  To 
overcome  this  condition  we  mix  about  one- 
fifth  sand  by  measure  with  our  soil  when 
sowing  seed  of  all  varieties  of  plants,  and 
for  covering  the  seed  we  use  soil  and 
sand  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 

Aster  seed  germinates  very  readily, 
and  will  show  through  the  soil  in  four 
days.  Watch  carefully  for  any  spots  dur- 
ing this  period,  as  a  uniform  degree  of 
moisture  should  be  maintained. 

Not  too  wet  but  not  too  dry  at  any  time. 
Sow  the  seed  either  in  rows  or  broadcast. 
We  use  the  latter  method  and  allow  large 
enough  space  for  the  seed  to  be  sown  so 
plants  can  remain  in  seed  bed  till  an  inch 
or  more  high  without  crowding. 

An  aster  will  start  in  the  pot  easier  if 
pretty  good  size  than  when  quite  small. 

The  mid-season  varieties,  such  as  Royal 
of  different  shades,  and  the  Paeony  Per- 
fection should  be  sown  from  2  weeks  to 
one  month  later.  We  use  paper  bands 
mentioned  in  a  previous  article  1%  in. 
square  by  1%  in.  deep  for  potting  asters. 
Our  soil  for  potting  is  not  greatly  en- 
riched. If  we  can  pile  up  either  sod  or 
soil,  upon  which  several  heavy  leguminous 
crops  have  grown  and  been  plowed  under, 
we  do  not  add  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 

Our  theory  may  be  wrong,  but  we  have 
usually  contended  that  a  plant  that  is 
forced  into  a  rapid,  succulent  growth, 
either  by  heat,  water  or  rich  soil,  is  soon 
weakened  in  such  a  manner  that  it  sel- 
dom recovers  enough  vigor  to  compete 
with  a  sturdy  plant,  of  smaller  size, 
grown  cool,  a  little  on  the  dry  side,  and  in 
good  natural  soil.  A  carnation  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  52°  at  night  and  60°  to 
65°  during  the  day  is  excellent  for  aster 
plants. 


Which   Man  Shall  I  Hire? 

This  is  a  burning  question 
with  every  employer 

Every  employer  in  considering  applications  for  executive  positions,  gives 
preference  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  had  sales  experience.  Sales- 
manship ability  outweighs  by  far  all  other  qualifications.  It  teaches 
the  one  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  known  about  human  nature.  To 
succeed  in  a  big  way  it  is  essential  that  you  should  know  human  nature. 
The  only  way  to  learn  it  is  to  come  in  very  close  contact  with  people. 
Salesmanship  is  the  best  paying  profession  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
easiest  and  quickest  to  enter,  providing  a  man  has  the  proper  training 
for  it.  "Learned  Professions"  require  years  of  study  before  one  is  able 
to  earn  a  bare  living.  The  fundamentals  of  selling  may  be  learned  in 
a  short  time  and  while  you  are  learning — you  are  earning. 

We  could  write  pages  about  the  advantages  of  selling,  but  these  are  all 
explained  in  the  literature  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 

if  you  are  not  making  as  much  money  as  you  would  like  to  make,  if 
your  present  chances  for  advancement  are  poor  and  uncertain,  if  you 
feel  that  you  are  getting  in  a  rut,  if  your  work  is  not  congenial,  if  you 
are  unsuccessful  in  your  business — we  can  help  you  to  succeed  in 
selling.  Our  plan  is  one  that  offers  steady  employment — or  you  can 
learn  how  to  do  it  in  your  spare  time.  If  you  want  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  good  salary — we  will  help  you.  We  want  you  to  believe  in 
yourself  and  in  our  ability  to  help  you.  Supposing  you  write  us  to-day 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  the  plan.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and 
enclose  in  an  envelope. 


Name. 


Address . 


Dept.  H.  G.  A. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,   Limited 

143  University  Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 
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"CAM'S  'COLLEGE  QUEEN' " 

Whose  Official  Record  in  the  Harper 
Adams  College,  1916-17,  Competition,  just 
concluded,  was  301.  This  is  actual  proof 
that  I  am  England's  Supreme  Breeder  of 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns,  and 
Buff  Orpingtons,  and  founder  of  the  only 
300-egg  strains   in   the   British   Isles. 

Pen  64  White  Wyandottes  have  gained 
1st  position  in  the  whole  contest,  winning 
Gold  Medal  and  First  Class  Certificates 
with  an  average  of  249  eggs  per  bird, 
"Cam's  'College  Queen'  "  breaking  all 
records  by  laying  301  eggs  in  the  twelve 
months. 

England's     Only     Breeder    Who    Has     Won 
7    Gold    Medals   in   Open   Contest 

My  strains  are  winning  in  every  con- 
test, the  1st  Prize  Winners  in  the  Irish 
Contest  are  bred  from  a  cockerel  supplied 
by    me    as    eggs. 

Share  my  successes,  purchase  your  stock 
from   the  best   laying  strains   in  the  world. 

I  have  a  few  1916  hatched  White  Wyan- 
dotte Pullets,  full  sisters  to  my  pen  64, 
which  I  can  highly  recommend  for  breed- 
ing  pens. 

Also  a  few  1917  April  hatched  Cockerels 
from    my    300,    301    and    311    egg   strains. 

Write  immediately  for  list  of  stock  for 
sale   to 

^    1     f\  Birds     exported      to     all 

H  rf  I^AfTl  parts  of  the  world  and 
*J***  v**4**  i;ve  delivery  guaranteed 

Glen  Poultry   Farm,   Hoghton,  Preston 


POULTRY   of    all    kinds   and 
NEW  LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market      MONTREAL 

WE  ALSO  BUY  FEATHERS 


POULTRY  BOOK  &,%« 

pages,  215  beautiful   pictures    and    color   plates. 
Hatching,  rearing;,    feeding  and  disease  informa- 
tion: describes  the  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  63 
WT     varieties  including  Indian  Runners.     Tells   how    to 
r  properly  choose  fowls,  egga.  incubators  and  secure 
t  cheap    feed.  This  practical  took  worth  dollars    mailed 
for  10  cents. 
'Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  02,Clarlnda.lowa 


Bred  to  Lay.    S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Healthy,  well-matured  cockerels  from  my  Cy- 
phers Wyckoft  bred-to-lay  strain  for  sale  at 
$2.00  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  mating  list,  describing  stock,  baby  chicks, 
eggs  for  hatching,  testimonials,  etc.  Sent 
free. 

COOKSVILLE    POULTRY    FARM, 
Cooksville Ontario 


Money  from  the 
Farm 


Ideas  about  how  new  money  can 
be  made  on  the  farm  will  always 
attract  the  wide-awake  farmer.  If 
you  want  a  book  that  is  full  to  the 
brim  of  hints  and  ideas  about  farm- 
ing in  every  department,  send  for 
Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  C.  C. 
Bowsfield.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
your  address  for  $1.00.     Write  the 

Technical     Book     Department, 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 

143-153  University  Ave., 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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A  Simple  Orange-box  Trapnest 

Poultry  Keepers  Should  Cull  Out  the  Drones — Is  Miss 
Pullet  Laying  or  Loafing? — Trapnesting  the 

Acid  Test 

By    FRANCIS  GIDDENS 


THIS  winter,  more  than  ever  before, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  poultry 
keeper  to  exercise  rigid  economy  in 
view  of  the  extremely  high  price  of  feed, 
and  if  Miss  Pullet  will  not  perform  her 
duty  in  the  laying  house  she  should  be 
adding  to  Canada's  meat  supply.  While 
some  experienced  poultrymen  may  be  able 
to  detect  the  layers  by  observation,  the 
method  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  the 
trapnest  is  the  real  acid  test.  It  will  cer- 
tainly pay  poultry  raisers  everywhere  to 
take  the  little  additional  time  and  trouble 
required  to  find  out  if  their  fowls  are  lay- 
ing or  loafing,  at  least  for  the  early  winter 
months,  if  only  to  mark  the  good  ones  as 
breeders  for  the  spring,  for  the  heavy 
layer  is  usually  a  healthy,  thrifty  fowl, 
and  if  mated  with  a  male  bird  from  a 
heavy  laying  hen  will  without  doubt 
transmit  the  laying  habit  to  her  offspring. 
Many  farmers  and  poultrymen  are 'de- 
terred from  using  trapnests  because  they 
believe  them  expensive,  complicated,  diffi- 
cult to  instal  and  so  on,  and  when  one  sees 
the  great  number  of  elaborate  and  intri- 
cate trapnest  plans  frequently  suggested, 
it  must  be  conceded  there  is  room  for  this 


The  orange  boxes  make  good  trap- 
nests 


belief.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
have  expensive  or  complicated  trapnests. 
and  the  old  reliable  orange  box  which  has 
done  such  good  service  as  an  ordinary 
nest  in  the  poultry  houses  of  this  and 
other  countries  will  make  just  as  good  a 
trapnest,  when  properly  arranged,  as  the 
more  expensive  and  complicated  kind. 

The  writer  has  seen  in  American  poul- 
try journals  one  or  two  plans  for  making 
trapnests  from  orange  boxes,  but  the 
methods  described  use  one  box  and  make 
the  nests  from  end  to  end,  a  plan  which 
gives  but  one  nest  and  one  not  readily 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  poultry  house 
unless  laid  on  a  shelf.  The  method  here 
described  gives  two  trapnests,  quickly 
and  easily  made  and  readily  hooked  up 
to  the  wall  without  any  shelf  or  support. 
This  trapnest  is  made  as  follows:  Place 
two  California  (the  Florida  box  is  of 
very  light  construction  and  not  as  suit- 
able as  the  California  box)  orange  boxes 
on  their  sides,  bringing  together  the  tops 
of  the  boxes  where  the  slats  have  been 
taken  off  in  removing  the  contents,  and 
holding  them  together  by  nailing  light 
strips  on  the  sides  at  top  and  bottom,  first 
placing  in  the  box  which  is  to  form  the 
front  of  the  nest,  about  one  inch  from 
the  back,  a  strip  about  one  and  a  half  or 
2  in.  high.  This  strip  is  to  hold  the  nest- 
ing material  in  place,  and  when  the  two 
boxes  are  nailed  together  the  rear  com- 
partment or  the  nest  proper  is  12  by  13 
inches,  which  makes  a  roomy  nest  for 
large  fowl  and  leaves  10  inches  of  the 
front  compartment  of  the  nest  as  stand- 
ing room  for  the  bird  after  laying  and 
while  waiting  to  be  released.  The  slats  at 
the  back  are  now  removed,  and  what  was 
formerly  the  bottom  or  back  of  the  box 
becomes  the  front.  It  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  place  the  back  or  bottom  of  one 
box  to  the  top  or  front  of  the  other,  but 
the  partition  and  ends  of  orange  boxes 
being  bevelled  the  trap  doors  would  not 
work  as  easily  as  when  the  side  of  the 
box  which  has  no  bevelling  is  used.  The 
nests  may  be  arranged  in  two  tiers  and  in 
nailing  together  the  two  boxes  which  are 
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to  form  the  bottom  tier  the  lower  connect- 
ing strips  should  be  nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boxes,  a  strip  at  each  end  and  one  in 
the  centre,  the  strips  to  be  long  enough  to 
project  six  inches  at  the  front.  One  of  the 
slats  which  have  been  removed,  nailed  to 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  strips,  forms  a 
ledge  upon  which  the  birds  fly  before 
entering  the  nest.  For  the  top  tier  this 
ledge  is  not  usually  necessary,  and  the 
boxes  may  be  fastened  together  with 
strips  on  the  side  at  top  and  bottom.  Most 
breeds  will  enter  the  top  nests  readily 
enough  from  the  ledge  on  the  bottom  tier, 
but  for  the  heavier  breeds  a  narrow  ledge 
on  the  top  tier  may  be  found  more  con- 
venient. 

The  doors  are  sawed  out  of  the  end 
pieces  of  an  extra  box.  They  are  made 
seven  inches  wide  and  are  hung  by  screw 
eyes  on  a  stout  wire,  as  illustrated,  a 
space  of  about  two  inches  beir^  left  at 
t^e  top,  and  at  the  bottom  of  about  one 
and  a  half  inches.  This  gives  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  the  top  opening  permits 
the  hen  to  put  her  head  out  and  keeps  her 
to  the  front  of  the  nest,  with  no  danger  of 
trampling  the  egg.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
found  that  these  end  pieces  are  not  quite 
long  enough  to  make  a  properly  fitting 
door  and  that  there  may  be  too  much 
play.  This  can  be  easily  overcome  by 
filling  the  space  at  one  side  with  a  short 
piece  cut  from  a  slat.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  lower  left-hand  nest  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  door  is  held  up  by  a 
piece  of  bent  wire  attached  to  the  top  or 
side  of  the  nest,  and  when  the  door  is  re- 
leased by  the  entry  of  the  fowl  it  is 
locked  both  from  the  outside  and  inside, 
on  the  outside  by  the  button  and  on  the 
inside  bv  the  wooden  catch  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  and  when  the  door  is  down 
the  inside  hen  can't  get  out  and  the  out- 
side hen  can't  get  in — that  nest.  In  a 
number  of  trapnests  described  in  poultry 
journals  a  wooden  trigger  similar  to  the 
locking  catch  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  used  to  hold  up  the  door,  but  the  writer 
has  found  that  a  trigger  long  enough  to 
hold  up  the  door  either  gets  caught  in  the 
nesting  material  or  will  not  lock  the  door 
even  when  verv  finelv  adjusted  for  this 
purpose.  Trouble  with  the  trigger  catch- 
ing in  the  nesting  material  has  evidently 
been  experienced  in  other  quarters,  as  a 
recent  description  of  a  trapnest  used  by 
some  United  States  experiment  station 
provides  for  a  guard  around  the  trigger 
— useful,  perhaps,  but  detracting  from 
simplicity.  The  combination  of  a  wire 
trigger  overhead  and  a  small  wooden 
catch,  both  removed  from  danger  of  catch- 
ing, has  proven  very  satisfactory  in  the 
writer's  experience.  A  small  nail  placed 
a  little  above  the  wooden  catch  prevents 
it  from  turning  over  when  hit  by  the 
descending  door  and  keeps  the  catch  pro- 
perly in  place. 

The  trapnest  described  is  cheap  and 
easily  constructed.  Orange  boxes  in  most 
instances  can  be  had  for  nothing  from  the 
grocer  or  fruit  dealer;  laths  will  do  for 
strips  to  hold  the  boxes  together  or  the 
strips  may  be  ripped  from  any  old  board; 
hooks  and  wire  may  be  had  for  a  few 
cents.  The  nests  are  very  light,  but 
strong,  and  may  be  attached  to  the  wall 
by  a  hook  and  eye  at  each  end.  The  bot- 
tom tier,  thus  supported,  v/ill  hold  the 
upper  tier  and  the  top  of  the  upper  tier 
may  be  used  as  a  shelf  upon  which  to 
place  a  receptacle  for  drymash.  An  extra 
box  will  supply  all  the  material  needed  to 
make  the  nests,  except  the  strips  to  hold 
the  boxes  together,  which   should  be  of 


The  pen  showing  the  trapnests 

fairly  stout  material.  Generally  one  trap- 
nest to  four  or  five  hens  is  found  sufficient, 
and  the  equipment  illustrated  has  been 
found  sufficient  for  about  twenty  hens 
when  the  traps  are  looked  after  several 
times  a  day.  Where  flocks  are  larger 
than  this  additional  nests  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  batteries  or  sections  to  meet 
requirements.  Illustrations  show  the 
boxes  just  as  put  together;  when  in  posi- 
tion for  use  they  are  whitewashed  inside 
and  out. 


Reds  Win  i\t  Guclph 

Harold  Sutton  with  a  pen  of  5  Rhode 
Island  Reds  won  the  first  prize  in  the  lay- 
ing contest  at  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair. 
In  the  six  days  his  hens  laid  24  eggs,  an 
average  of  four,  and  he  was  given  48 
points.  Second  prize  went  to  J.  R.  Stork, 
of  St.  Catharines,  with  barred  rocks,  18 
eggs  and  36  points,  while  A.  W.  Pigote,  of 
Sulphide  got  third  with  white  leghorns,  17 
eggs  and  32.75  points. 


Canadian  Leghorn  Club 

The  officers  for  1918  for  the  Canadian 
Leghorn  Club  as  elected  at  Guelph  are: 
President,  Edward  Orr,  Brantford;  Vice- 
president,  Walter  Rose,  Teeswater;  Sec- 
retary-treasurer, T.  J.  O'Rourke,  Wood- 
stock. Directors:  J.  G.  Taylor,  Chatham; 
I.  K.  Martin,  Gait;  F.  A.  White,  Calumet, 
Que.;  F.  M.  Douglas,  Niagara  Falls;  E. 
A.  Doan,  Thedford;  D.  W.  Rehder,  Lon- 
don. 

The  American  Leghorn  Club  wants  to 
hold  a  joint  show  with  the  Canadian  show 
next  year. 


To  Raise  the  Standard 

J.  H.  Hare  has  the  new  appointment 
of  Marketing  Commissioner  of  the  Al- 
berta Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hen  Notes 

Keep  the  nests  well  supplied  with  clean 
straw.  It  will  prevent  many  broken  as 
well  as  dirty  eggs. 

Water  is  cheaper  than  feed,  but  worth 
just  as  much  to  the  hen  to  produce  eggs. 

Keep  the  hens  busy.  The  idle  hen  not 
only  gets  out  of  condition,  but  often  con- 
tracts the  bad  habit  of  egg  eating  and 
feather  pulling. 

Place  an  excelsior  mat  on  the  bottom 
and  another  on  top  of  the  egg  crate  to  help 
avoid  breakage  in  handling  and  shipping. 

Never  feed  onions  or  other  strongly 
scented  stuff  to  poultry  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  will  flavor  the  eggs  and  may 
make  them  unmarketable. 


Tap  Every  Tree 

Maple  syrup  and  sugar  is  a  food, 
a  necessity.  Make  preparations  now 
to  save  this  valuable  crop  and  double 
or  treble  the  production.  Every  pound 
of  sugar,  every  gallon  of  syrup  helps 
food  conservation,  and  the  market 
gives  a  price  unthought  of  before  the 
war. 

.    With  a 


Grimm  Champion 
Outfit 


you  can  make  more  syrup  with  less 
help  and  in  less  time  and  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  way.  Put  your 
maple  bush  in  working  order  and  get 
in  touch  with  us  on  the  question  of 
outfit. 

The  Grimm  Manufacturing  Co. 

Limited 
60  Wellington  Street,       MONTREAL 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treatment. 
It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
disease.      Full    particulars    on    receipt   of   stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F. 
482  Lymans  Building     -     Montreal,  Canada 


Beginning!  the 
New  Year  Right 

When  January  1st  calls 
round — will  you  find  an 
extra  "Five  Bank  Note"  in 
your  pay  envelope? — if 
not — why  not  resolve  to 
increase  your  earnings  in 
another  way — train  your- 
self in  spare  time  moments 
to  fill  a  bigger  and  better 
position.  Make  yourself 
tborth  more  to  your  em- 
ployers— learn  how  to  sell 
your  .services  at  a  profit. 

Our  Spare  Time  plan 
teaches  you  all  that.  While 
you  learn — you  also  earn 
— that's  the  beauty  of  it. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it 
and  about  the  success  our 
other  representatives  are 
having. 

Address,  H.  G.  A. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 

1 43  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Our  Plan  Made 
Him  Successful 


I.  R.  Crawford,  of  Toronto,  earned 
$240.00  in  just  one  month  with  our 
plan.  He  was  looking  after  our 
subscription  interests  in  different 
sections  of  Ontario.  This  was  the 
result  of  his  first  month's  work. 
He  had  never  before  had  experi- 
ence in  this  line.  He  buckled 
in  and  made  good. 

The  $240.00  which  Mr.  Crawford 
earned  does  not  represent  his  to- 
tal profits.  The  greater  number 
of  his  subscribers  will  renew  their 
subscriptions  year  after  year. 
They  will  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions through  Mr.  Crawford — he 
will  repeat  without  effort  this 
month's  earnings  year  after  year. 
That  is  the  best  part  of  building 
a  business  of  your  own — that  is 
the  beauty  of  our  subscription 
plan.  Your  first  year's  profits  re- 
peat almost  indefinitely.  Your  first 
subscription  order  leaves  a  clean 
profit  for  future  years. 

This  is  a  good  thing,  too.  No 
investment  is  required  to  start 
the  business — you  are  supplied 
with  everything  necessary  for 
your  success.  You  are  success- 
fully taught  by  us.  Your  training 
and  coaching  is  directed  by  suc- 
cessful subscription  men — it  is 
continued  until  you  become  a 
money-maker  for  yourself,  and  are 
able  to  produce  business  in  vol- 
umes for  us.  You  can  do  it  in 
your  spare  time.  It  will  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  your 
regular  duties.  This  pleasant  oc- 
cupation will  bring  you  into  con- 
tact with  the  best  people  in  your 
community.  It  will  bring  you  into 
contact  with  the  kind  of  people 
worth   knowing. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  plan 
of  making  money  during  your 
spare  time.  We  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  how  our  other  subscrip- 
tion representatives  became  suc- 
cessful. Their  methods  are  youra 
for  the  asking.  Every  co-opera- 
tion will  be  given  you  to  become 
a  money-maker  in  a  big  way. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  now  is  to 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it.  Full  particulars  and  details 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Name 

Address    

Agency  Division  H.  G.  A. 

THE 

MACLEAN      PUBLISHING 

COMPANY,    LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue 
TORONTO     -     ONTARIO 


One  of  Clark's  laying  pens. 


Grain  to  Feed  Poultry 

A  review  of  Storrs'  fourth  laying  con- 
test brings  out  some  interesting  figures 
concerning  the  quantity  of  feed  required 
by  representatives  of  five  leading  popular 
breeds  of  poultry: 

130  Plymouth  Rocks  showed  an  aver- 
age quantity  of  feed  consumed  per  hen  in 
one  year  to  be:  49  pounds  of  mash,  43.7 
pounds  of  grain,  0.8  pounds  of  grit,  0.12 
pounds  of  charcoal,  2.1  pounds  of  oyster 
shells. 

120  Wyandottes  averaged  to  consume 
per  hen  per  year:  39.1  pounds  of  mash, 
43.7  pounds  of  grain,  0.63  pounds  of  grit, 
0.11  pound  of  charcoal;  2.09  pounds  of 
oyster  shells. 

190  Rhode  Island  Reds  averaged  to 
consume  per  hen  per  year:  49.6  pounds 
mash,  44.3  pounds  grain,  0.74  pound  grit, 
0.08  pound  charcoal,  1.95  pounds  of  oyster 
shells. 

400  White  Leghorns  averaged  to  con- 
sume per  hen  per  year:  35.5  pounds  of 
mash,  42.5  pounds  of  grain,  0.06  pound  of 
grit,  0.1  pound  of  charcoal,  1.76  pounds 
of  oyster  shells. 


20  Light  Brahmas  averaged  to  consume 
per  hen  per  year:  39.2  pounds  of  mash, 
43.2  pounds  of  grain,  0.475  pound  of  grit, 
0.9  pound  of  charcoal,  1.55  pounds  of  oy- 
ster shells. 

The  average  egg  yield  per  hen  per  year 
was:  Plymouth  Rocks,  146  eggs;  Wyan- 
dottes, 165  eggs;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  156 
eggs;  White  Leghorns,  158  eggs;  Light 
Brahmas,  115  eggs. 


Buy  Your  Needs  Soon 

Whether  you  will  need  breeding  stock, 
eggs  for  hatching,  baby  chicks,  poultry 
equipment,  or  poultry  feed,  it  will  be  wise 
to  make  your  plans  now  and  place  your 
orders  early. 


Roots  in  the  Mash 

Mangels,  both  yellow  and  white,  carrots, 
beets  and  small  potatoes  are  all  excellent 
for  feeding  poultry  in  the  mash  feed.  A 
hen  will  eat  about  20  lbs  of  vegetable  food 
in  a  year. 


Locating  Farm  Leaks 

Continued  from  page  14. 


in  the  way  of  the  labor  performing  use- 
less work  in  shifting  from  one  job  to 
another.  It  will  pay  the  farmer  to  keep 
a  rainy  day  job  book  in  which  he  will 
list  work  that  may  be  done  under  cover. 
It  is  a  good  plan  never  to  do  any  work 
on  a  dry  day  that  can  be  done  on  a  rainy 
day  and  vice  versa,  other  things  being 
equal. 

LEAKS  IN  BUYING  AND  SELLING 
One  of  the  greatest  leaks  on  the  farm 
may  be  in  the  buying  and  selling.  As  far 
as  possible  the  farmer  should  strive  to 
pay  cash  for  his  supplies  so  that  he  can 
realize  the  discount  which  ordinarily  is 
a  part  of  cash  trade.  He  should  obtain 
competitive  prices  on  every  article  of 
any  importance  which  he  purchases. 

The  farmer  who  deals  in  live  stock 
or  grains  must  constantly  be  in  touch 
with  market  prices.  Guess-work  on  the 
price  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  is  a  farm 
leak  that  is  inexcusable.  Furthermore 
the  farm  should  be  equipped  with  a  set 
of  good,  platform  scales  if  the  finances 
of  the  owner  will  permit  of  such  an  in- 
vestment. In  this  way  the  animals,  hay 
and  grain  which  are  sold  can  be  weighed 
on  the  home  farm  before  delivery.    Fur- 


thermore if  the  farmer  is  feeding  cattle 
or  hogs  every  month  or  six  weeks  he 
should  weigh  the  animals  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  on  the  gain.  Guess- 
work concerning  the  weights  of  stock 
cattle  and  feeding  hogs  often  causey  a 
leak  in  the  waste  of  feed. 

UNPROFITABLE  LIVESTOCK 

Boarder  cows  in  the  dairy  herd  is  a 
leak  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  when 
at  his  elbow  the  farmer  has  the  scales 
and  Babcock  tester  which  are  efficient 
detectives  in  locating  shirkers  and  loafers 
in  the  herd.  The  farmer  who  raises  pro- 
fitable crops  and  feeds  them  to  unprofit- 
able types  of  live  stock  is  practising  cost- 
ly management.  When  the  farmer  has 
anything  to  sell  and  when  he  does  not 
have  time  to  personally  hunt  up  a  buyer 
it  will  pay  him  to  advertise  the  article 
in  his  local  paper  or  in  the  neighboring 
city  journal.  He  will  never  fool  away 
money  which  he  spends  in  advertising. 

SELLING    FROM    WOODLOT 

Fields  as  nearly  as  possible  should  be 
either  square  or  rectangular  on  the  aver- 
age farm  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work- 
ing of  machinery  over  the  farm.     Less 
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labor  is  required  to  plow,  harrow,  plant 
and  cultivate  a  crop  of  corn  in  a  square 
field  than  in  one  which  is  five-  or  six- 
sided.  Idle  land  should  be  plowed  and 
seeded  to  some  cash  crop  which  will  at 
least  pay  the  labor  expenses  and  the 
taxes  and  which  will  kill  out  the  weeds. 
An  income  should  be  made  each  year 
from  the  woodland  on  the  farm  if  the 
tract  is  of  any  extent.  During  the  slack 
time  of  winter  cordwood  should  be  cut 
and  after  it  has  dried  out  it  should  be 
sold  as  a  cash  crop.  If  the  farm  has 
many  cedar,  locust  or  chestnut  trees  in 
the  woods,  fence  posts  should  be  cut  out 
and  sold.  If  there  is  plenty  of  white  and 
red  oak  and  the  railroad  is  not  more 
than  five  miles  away  it  will  pay  to  cut 
out  railroad  ties  and  sell  them.  If  there 
is  sufficient  saw  timber  it  should  be  cut 
out  and  a  transient  saw  mill  should  be 
hired  to  cut  the  logs  into  fencing,  fram- 
ing, weathering  boarding  and  the  like. 
It  is  essential  to  strive  to  gain  an  annual 
income  from  the  woods.  If  there  are 
plenty  of  oak  trees  which  annually  bear 
acorns  it  will  pay  to  enclose  the  woods 
with  hog  fencing  in  order  that  the  pork- 
ers may  rustle  the  acorns.  If  the  woods 
are  properly  thinned  out  and  the  land  is 
fairly  fertile  bluegrass  possibly  may 
come  in  as  a  volunteer  and  then  the  woods 
will  provide  shady  grazing  for  the  cows 
and  cattle  during  the  heat  of  the  summer 
day. 

It  will  prove  profitable  for  the  farmer 
to  produce  quality  goods  to  be  sold  at 
quality  prices  to  quality  customers.  He 
may  develop  a  special  trade  which  will 
pay  premium  prices  for  his  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  bacon,  sausage,  pork  and  mutton 
if  he  will  do  any  home-butchering.  The 
farmer  operating  under  such  a  system 
will  be  eliminating'  an  almost  unavoidable 
leak  inasmuch  as  he  will  be  eliminating 
the  middle  dealer's  profit  by  his  practice 
of  direct  selling. 

Some  experts  believe  that  the  farmer 
should  wisely  invest  a  certain  percentage 
of  his  net  earnings  each  year  in  some 
business  other  than  farming..  If  the 
farmer  is  experienced  and  knows  what  he 
is  about  such  a  plan  is  all  right  but  for 
the  countryman  to  haphazardly  buy  city 
property,  stock  or  bonds  concerning 
which  he  knows  very  little  is  the  height 
of  folly.  There  are  many  good  debenture 
bonds  and  war  loans  that  he  can  get 
good  interest  from.  A  farmer  has  to 
operate  his  farm  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  cannot  follow  a  cut  and  dried 
system  which  will  work  in  the  same 
groove  day  after  day.  For  ultimate  and 
permanent  success  the  one  hundred  per 
cent,  efficient  farmer  must  be  a  master 
of  intelligent^  management.  The  farmer 
who  locates  7&nd  limits  the  worst  leaks 
on  his  farm  year  by  year  will  annually 
make  a  material  bulge  in  his  bank  ac- 
count while  the  farmer  who  scoffs  at  the 
leaks  will  yearly  increase  the  size  of 
the  farm  mortgage. 


A  Barley  King 

Mr.  Taitinger,  a  Frenchman  from  Ver- 
dun, is  making  a  reputation  as  a  producer 
and  shipper  of  barley  from  Claresholm, 
near  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 


When    Mary's    Lamb   Grew    Up 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb — 

But  how  that  lamb  has  grown ! 

Now  Mary'd  rather  walk  a  mile 
Than  face  that  lamb  alone. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Cheapest  Way  To 
Pull  Stumps 


j 


No  horses  needed  with  a  Kirstin  Puller— no  extra  help  required. 
One  man  alone  pulls  biggest  stumps  in  4  to  10  minutes-The 
v  wonderful  Kirstin  One-Man  Puller  pulls  little,    ' 
tough  or  green  stumps  as  low  as  5c  each; 
also  brush,  hedges  and  trees.  Cuts  land_ 
s  clearing  cost  way  down.    Costs 
jless  to  buy— less  to  operate. 
Weighs  less— has  great- 
er strength  —  A 
more 
power.' 

iiva  t/y^&sT  .^^P^  which  tells  how  to  clear  your  land 

LVM3  JJv£ft&:*Ss&&^^  quickly  and  economically.  Book  guides  you 

WVft*/!*?.  ^&HV  Ar^^y^y^     over  every  point.    Contains  valuable  informa- 
tion worth  many  dollars  to  every  farmer.  Write  for 
it  today  and  receive  oar  Very  Liberal  Offer. 


Get  Our  Big 
FREE  BOOK 


Kivi^iin  One-Man 
irsim  Stump  PulIer 


works  on  wonderful  leverage  principle— gives  a  mart 
giant's  power.    Patented  cable  take-cp  does  awuv 
th  pulling  up  slack  cable.  Six  speeds— when  stamp  loosen* 
ncrease  the  speed  and  save  time.     Works  In  any  position.  Clear* 
macro  from  one  anchor.      All-steel  construction— unbreakable 
Sent  anywhere  on  ^romiae  to  «ive  puller  a  fair  trial.     If  sans 
tied,  take  a  half-year  to   pay,  or  retain  at  oar  expense  and 
keep   your  money.  One-man  style  or  ilORSB 


fi»         ar 


POWER— all  sizcb.  Three  year  euarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Send  for  Free  Book  and  Very  Special  Offer  made  to  one  man  to^everr 
community.    Don't  miss  it.    Write  today. 
A.J.  Kirstin  Canadian  Co.,  552  Dennis  St..  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont . 


130- Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  K?  $15-75 

If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $15.75  and  we  FREIGHT 
pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  UNO  OilTV 
We  have  branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg.  Man.  and  Toronto, Ont.  PAID 

Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
doors. copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under 
egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten 
year  guarantee — 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  ustd — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.^  If  you  will  compare  ourj 
machines  with  others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money! 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  $15.75  »a  f  or  both  Incubator  and 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  and  cftity  cnarges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 

W&^!d£ay?-  WISCONSIN   INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  206,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Labor-Saving  Garden   Tools 

The    Liberty     Cultivator- Weeder,    shown    at 

left,   cuts   weeds  and  cultivates  at  the  same 

time.     It  is  adjustable  to  any  row  from  4  to 

12     inches,    and    the    middle    tooth    can    be 

quickly   removed  to  allow   working  on   both  sides 

of  a  row  at  once.     The  special   design  of  the  teeth 

and   the   length   of    handle,  make   the   tool    very   easy   of   operation. 

Below    is   our    improved    Scratch    Weeder   for    close   work    in    bed   or 

for  greenhouse  work.     The  pointed  tines  are  self-cleaning  and  will 

not  clog. 

The    amateur    as    well    as    the    professional    gardener    can    eliminate 
the  drudgery  and  make  gardening  a  real  pleasure  by  using 
Gilson  Garden  Tools. 

If    your    dealer    does    not    handle  "the    Gilson    line,    send 
name  to  us  and  we  will  supply  you  direct. 

J.  E.  GILSON  COMPANY  -  -  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A 


Boys 


Get  an  early  start.  You  do  not  want  to  be  handicapped 
later  on,  do  you? 

We  have  a  plan  by  which  you  may  gain  real  live  sales- 
manship experience — come  in  contact  with  prominent 
men — and  earn  for  yourself  a  nice  income — something 
worth  while — at  the  same  time. 

Boys  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots  of  money  and 
are  acquiring  that  business  experience  which  comes  only 
by  contact  with  men.  A  card  will  bring  full  particulars 
to  any  boy  or  his  parents. 

Agency  Division  ' 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  LIMITED 
143  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO 
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Highest  Award 

old  Me 

at  Panama-Pacific 

Reliable  Churn 


It  is  not  a  auestion  of 
can  you  afford  to  buy 
it,  because  the  price  is 
within  reach  of  every- 
Four  sb.es,  $9.  SI 
to  $10.00.  It  is  the  onW 
churn  in  the  world  that 
pleases  ereryone  who 
uses  it.  It  is  easier, 
quicker,  sanitary,  and 
gets  all  the  butter,  and 
butter  is  worth  money. 
A  child  can  churn  with 
the  Reliable  Churn  and 
leave  you  free  to  do 
other   work. 

If  not  on  sale  by  hard- 
ware    dealer     or     imple- 
ment     agent      in      your t 
town     write   direct   to 


Clean  Barns 


The  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to  mix  whitewash 
keeps  many  barns  dirty,  dr.rkand  gloomy.  You 
can  make  yours  snow-white  and,  without  extra 
cost  or  labor,  kill  all  lice  and  mites  nd  prevent 
the  perms  of  diseases  that  affect  livestock,  from 
getting  a  start  in  your  herd. 


B 


is  a  mineral  paint  combined  with  a  germicide  20 
times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid — a  paint  and 
disinfectant  in  one.  Comes  in  powder  form  ready 
to  use  when  mixed  with  water.  Apply  with 
brush  or  sprayer.  Will  not  flake,  blister  or  peel 
off  nor  spoil  by  standing.    No  disagreeable  odor. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

in  stable,  dairy,  poultry  house,  piggery  and  cel- 
lar. Get  some  toc'ay  f  ron  your  dealer  and  have 
it  handy  for  a  rainy  day  jcb. 

10  lbs.  (10  gallons),  $1.25  at  Toronto 
20    lbs.    <20    gallons),      2.50    at    Toronto 

FRED  SMITH 

Distributor 
Kf  32-34   Front  St.  W.,  Toronto,   Can. 


For  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Veal 
Holstein  Cows  Stand  Supreme 

If  you    try    just   one    animal    you    will    very 
soon  want  more. 

Write   the    HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION 
W.  A.  CLEMONS.  Sec'y        -4    St.  George.  Ont. 

MCRE  MILK — BETTER  MILK. 
Thorough  tests  on  the  Govern- 
ment Experimental  Farms  show 
that  cows  after  being  dehorned 
give  more  milk  and  better  milk. 
They  recommend  the  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER  as  the  most  humane 
and  efficient  instrument  for  the 
purpose.  Write  for  booklet. 
R.    H.   McKENNA.    219    Robert    St.,    Toronto. 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


Cheap  Homemade  Cheese 

By  W.  H.  UNDERWOOD 


NO  family  on  the  farm  where  plenty 
of  milk  is  produced  need  ever  be 
without  good  cheese.  We  have 
made  both  whole  milk  and  skim-milk  or 
cottage  cheese  on  our  farm  for  many 
years,  and  like  our  whole  milk  or  cream 
cheese  almost  as  well  as  the  factory-made 
article.  In  making  cheese  we  follow  the 
following  plans,  and  when  carefully  car- 
ried out  it  is  just  as  simple  to  make  this 
highly  nutritious  food  as  it  is  to  make 
butter.  A  vessel  in  which  to  set  the  milk, 
a  boiler  in  which  to  heat  it,  and  a  bowl 
with  which  to  dip  off  the  whey  are  the 
utensils  needed.  Aside  from  these  a 
cheese  hoop  is  necessary  in  making  whole 
milk  cheese.  A  hoop  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  18  inches  high  will  hold  a 
cheese  weighing  20  pounds,  but  much 
smaller  ones  can  also  be  made  in  it.  This 
cheese  hoop  will  need  a  "follower,"  which 
is  a  circular  piece  of  galvanized  iron 
that  will  just  slip  inside  the  hoop.  A 
wooden  "follower"  is  also  needed  and  this 
should  have  a  handle  on  it  by  which  it 
may  be  lifted  out.  A  block  nailed  on 
answers  the  purpose  very  well  as  the 
handle  must  afford  a  surface  whicn  will 
allow  building  up  with  other  blocks  to 
get  the  pressure  needed  in  case  the  curd 
does  not  fill  the  hoop  to  the  top.  In  mak- 
ing a  press  nail  a  2  x  4  scantling  to  the 
wall  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor  or 
the  ground.  Under  the  nailed  piece  put 
one  end  of  a  long  scantling  on  the  free 
end  of  which  place  weight  for  pressure. 
This  weight  may  be  a  pail  of  stones.  This 
simple  device  acts  successfully  as  a  cheese 
press. 

In  making  the  cheese  it  is  necessary  to 
use  rennet  tablets.  Those  made  for  100 
pounds  of  milk  are  best  in  making  cheese 
on  a  small  scale.  It  requires  from  five 
pounds  of  milk  upward  to  make  a  pound 
of  cheese.  Besides  the  rennet  tablets 
coloring  is  needed  when  making  whole 
milk  cheese.  .  The  rennet  tablets  and  color- 
ing can  be  secured  from  druggists  or 
dealers  advertising  dairy  supplies. 

The  whole  milk  is  weighed  and  brought 
to  a  temperature  of  85  degrees,  care  being 
taken  not  to  let  it  vary  a  degree  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes 
to  get  the  heat  required  and  the  milk 
needs  steady  watching  during  the  heating 
process.  We  always  use  a  reliable  ther- 
mometer in  testing  the  temperature.  A 
good  thermometer  costs  but  a  few  cents 
and  is  useful  in  ripening  cream  and  mak- 
ing butter  as  well  as  in  making  cheese. 
The  proper  temperature  is  very  import- 
ant as  is  also  the  weight  of  the  milk.     A 


little  too  much  heat  or  a  little  too  much 
rennet  will  make  the  cheese  tough,  but  if 
the  rule  is  followed  exactly  the  cheese  will 
be  rich  and  creamy.  In  using  night  and 
morning  milk  be  sure  to  stir  in  all  the 
cream.  The  milk  that  stands  should  be 
dipped  and  aerated  to  keep  the  cream  in 
solution. 

Having  the  temperature  right  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  cheese  coloring  to  each 
100  pounds  of  milk  if  a  medium  color  is 
wanted.  More  coloring  must  be  added 
if  a  deeper  color  is  desired.  Stir  in  the 
coloring  and  then  stir  in  the  rennet  tab- 
lets which  have  been  dissolved  in  a  cup  of 
warm  water,  but  never  in  milk.  The  milk 
is  now  covered  and  let  stand  for  an  hour 
to  thicken.  At  the  end  of  that  time  if 
the  directions  have  been  followed  regard- 
ing the  temperature  and  quantity  of  ren- 
net the  milk  will  be  as  thick  as  very  thick 
clabbered  milk  and  is  ready  to  be  cut  into 
inch  squares  with  a  long  knife.  The  cut- 
ting is  done  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

In  a  few  minutes  whey  will  exude  and 
this  is  dipped  off  with  a  bowl  or  cup. 
Throw  a  square  of  cheesecloth  over  the 
milk  and  dip  through  the  cloth  to  exclude 
the  whey.  When  all  the  whey  has  been 
dipped  that  will  come  freely,  lift  the  cloth 
reach  down  into  the  curd  with  both  hands 
and  break  it  gently.  This  will  cause  more 
whey  elimination.  Too  much  rough 
handling  eliminates  the  cream  and  the 
object  is  to  keep  it  all  in  the  cheese.  When 
the  whey  is  removed  heat  to  90  degrees 
six  quarts  of  whey  for  each  100  pounds  of 
milk  used.  Break  the  curd  apart  and 
pour  this  heated  whey  over  it,  working  it 
through  the  curd  gently.  If  the  curd  now 
squeaks  a  little  as  it  is  being  handled  it 
is  ready  for  the  salt,  but  if  the  curd  is 
very  soft  and  does  not  adhere  heat  an- 
other lot  of  whey,  bringing  it  up  to  100 
degrees.  Pour  this  over  and  work  it 
through  the  curd  then  dip  or  pour  off  and 
the  curd  should  then  be  ready  for  the  salt. 
About  five  ounces  of  salt  should  be  used 
for  the  cheese  from  100  pounds  of  milk. 
Lift  the  curd  into  a  pail  lined  with  a 
square  of  wet  cloth  bringing  the  corners 
of  the  cloth  over  the  top  of  the  pail  and 
over  the  curd.  It  is  now  ready  for  the 
press. 

Take  it  out  of  the  pail,  put  a  clean 
board  on  a  box  under  the  lever,  put  the 
galvanized  follower  on  the  board  then  the 
cheese  hoop  and  lift  the  curd  in  the  cloth 
to  the  hoop.  Level  it  a  little  and  draw  the 
corners  of  the  cloth  over  the  curd  as 
smoothly  as  may  be.     Now  put  on  the 
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wooden  follower  and  some  blocks  of  wood 
on  the  follower  so  that  the  lever  will  act 
as  a  weight.  For  the  first  few  hours  not 
much  weight  should  be  put  on  the  end  of 
the  lever,  ten  pounds  usually  being 
enough.  About  noon  if  the  cheese  was 
put  to  press  in  the  morning  add  more 
weight  according  to  the  size  of  the  cheese. 
At  night  take  the  cheese  from  the  hoop, 
put  a  clean  wet  cheesecloth  into  the  hoop 
remove  the  one  around  the  cheese,  turn 
the  cheese  upside  down  and  put  it  in  the 
hoop  that  way  with  the  clean  wet  cloth 
drawn  up  around  it  as  before.  If  it  has 
been  pressed  unevenly  this  may  be  cor- 
rected now  by  adjusting  the  blocks  and 
the  lever  weight.  Now  put  on  more 
weight  and  leave  overnight.  In  the  morn- 
or  when  ready  to  put  in  a  second  cheese 
take  the  cheese  out,  remove  the  cloth,  trim 
the  edges  if  ragged  with  a  sharp  knife, 
but  as  little  as  possible,  as  no  open  pores 
should  be  left  exposed.  Rub  for  ten  min- 
utes with  good  butter  and  then  put  a 
bandage  around  the  cheese  and  sew  it  in 
place.  This  bandage  is  merely  to  keep 
the  cheese  from  flattening  out.  Rub  the 
bandage  with  butter  until  it  is  satur- 
ated. This  kind  of  cheese  must  always  be 
cured  in  a  warm  dry  place.  During  the 
curing  process  rub  the  cheese  twice  daily, 
morning  and  evening,  turning  it  each 
time,  and  if  the  cloth  becames  wet  or 
damp  it  must  be  removed  and  a  new  one 
put  on.  The  rubbing  keeps  the  cheese 
'from  molding  and  the  frequent  turning 
also  helps.  The  cheese  can  be  eaten  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  after  it  begins  to 
ripen,  but  is  much  better  at  the  end  of- 
six  weeks. 

SKIM-MILK    OR    COTTAGE    CHEESE 

This  kind  of  cheese,  which  is  frequently 
called  Dutch  cheese  and  "schmierkase," 
is  the  most  popular  and  is  more  extensive- 
ly used  than  any  other  variety  of  soft 
cheese.  Where  one  has  a  large  amount 
of  skim-milk  a  profitable  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  it  is  to  convert  it  into  this  kind  of 
cheese.  The  demand  for  the  cheese  is 
good  in  towns  and  cities. 

The  process  of  making  simply  consists 
in  separating  the  curd  from  the  whey  and 
preparing  the  curd  for  the  table  or  the 
market.  The  first  step  is  getting  the 
milk  properly  coagulated.  This  can  be 
done  either  by  permitting  the  ordinary 
lactic  germs  to  complete  the  work,  or  it 
can  be  helped  to  great  advantage  by  the 
use  of  rennet  tablets.  The  skim-milk  is 
brought  to  a  temperature  of  72  to  75 
degrees  and  held  there  during  coagula- 
tion. Unless  it  is  already  partly  sour  it  is 
best  to  add  a  starter  of  buttermilk  in 
order  to  hasten  clabbering  and  in  two 
hours  add  the  rennet  if  it  is  used  at  all. 

It  will  require  from  five  to  eight  hours 
for  the  curd  to  harden  enough  to  begin 
separating  from  the  whey.  At  this  stage 
the  whey  is  removed  or  the  curd  scooped 
out  and  placed  in  cotton  bags  and  when 
all  the  whey  has  drained  out  the  curd  is 
well  worked  with  the  hands  and  salt 
added  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  every 
five  pounds  of  curd.  A  little  pepper  can 
also  be  added  to  suit  the  taste  if  desired. 
Some  people  desire  a  little  sweet  or  sour 
cream  or  soft  butter  mixed  with  the  curd, 
and  when  the  cheese  is  placed  on  the 
market  it  will  sell  for  more  money  thus 
prepared  than  it  will  without  the  addition 
of  the  cream  or  butter. 

The  cheese  may  be  prepared  for  the 
market  either  in  round  balls  or  rolls  or 
in  square  prints  and  cakes  of  convenient 
sizes  and  should  always  be  wrapped  in 


oiled  or  parchment  paper.  It  may  be  de% 
livered  in  most  any  kind  of  a  clean  pack- 
age. Grocers  will  buy  the  cheese  in  quan- 
tities of  several  pounds  at  a  time  or  it  can 
be  sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  From 
18  to  20  pounds  of  cheese  can  be  obtained 
from  100  pounds  of  skim-milk.  In  the 
making  of  this  by-product  of  the  dairy 
practice  makes  perfect  and  there  is  little 
loss  if  a  few  batches  are  spoiled  in  trying 
the  work. 

ANOTHER   KIND  OF   COTTAGE   CHEESE 

This  cheese  is  easily  and  quickly  made 
and  is  a  fair  substitute  for  whole  milk 
cheese.  To  two  gallons  of  well  clabbered 
skim-milk  add  one  quart  of  sweet  whole 
milk  and  heat  and  treat  as  in  making  the 
skim-milk  or  cottage  cheese  above  men- 
tioned. When  the  curd  has  formed  strain 
through  a  cheesecloth  bag,  squeeze  dry, 
salt  lightly,  add  a  lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  hen  egg,  also  add  one  egg  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Then  put  in  a  pan  and  heat 
until  the  cheese  is  melted  into  a  tough 
smooth  mass,  stirring  continually  while 
heating.  Put  it  in  a  dish  or  crock,  press 
into  shape  and  set  it  aside  for  a  day  or 
two.  This  is  fine  sliced  as  whole  milk  or 
cream  cheese,  also  excellent  with  bread 
and  butter  for  a  lunch. 


Dairy  Contest  Entries 

In  the  dairy  contest  at  Guelph  there 
were  74  cows  and  21  bulls  entered.  Of 
these  five  were  Shorthorns,  39  Holsteins, 
36  Ayrshires,  10  Jerseys  and  six  grades. 


Canadian  Record  of  Merit 

During  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember the  records  of  forty-seven  cows 
and  heifers  were  received  and  accepted 
for  entry  in  the  Holstein  Record  of  Merit. 
In  the  mature  class  Johanna  Jemima 
Posch  comes  first,  with  29.30  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days,  followed  by  Lottie 
Comelein  DeKol  with  28.54  pounds  in 
seven  days  and  116.31  pounds  in  thirty 
days.  Zarilda  Clothilde  3rd  DeKol  has 
now  completed  330  days  under  official  test, 
with  35  days  yet  to  go  to  complete  her 
year,  makes  28902.9  pounds  milk  and 
1010.42  pounds  butter.  So  far  as  my  in- 
formation goes  her  milk  record  is  already 
the  largest  ever  made  under  official  test, 
the  former  world's  champion  being  For- 
ward Somerset  Duchess  with  '28540.1 
pounds.  Only  two  Senior  and  two  Junior 
four-year-olds  are  reported.  Lady  Mer- 
cena  Royal  is  highest  Senior  with  22.34 
pounds  and  Lulu  Ormsby  highest  Junior 
with  22.25  pounds.  Hill-Crest  Pontiac 
DeKol  with  14.37  pounds  is  the  only 
Senior  three-year-old,  while  Quora  Pon- 
tiac Segis  is  best  Junior  with  17.79 
pounds.  Floral  Hill  Mollie  Walker  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  class  of  eleven  Senior  two- 
year-olds  with  20.20  pounds,  while  Cala- 


Make  More  Dairy  Profits 

With  a  Better  Separator 

rpHE  Viking  Cream  Separator  costs  you 
-*-  less  but  gives  you  more  for  your  money. 
It  has  greater  capacity  than  any  other 
separator  of  equal  rating.  It  Bkims  to  a 
mere  trace.  The  Viking 
is  easy  running  and 
simple  to  clean,  strong 
and  durable.  Write  to- 
day for  the  Free  Separ- 
ator  Book. 

Swedish  Separator 

Company 
Dept.  AC,  515  So.    Wells 
Chicago.  III..  U.S.A. 


CREAM 

'SEEARATORJ 


WAREHOUSES: 
Montreal,    Quebec 
Calgary,    Alberta 
Winnipeg,    Manitoba 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 


If   you   are   in  need   of  a 

CREAM     SEPARATOR 


a 


Let    us    ship    you    a 

Sanitary   King 


ii 


Six  sizes— 135— 200— 250— 3V5— 600  and  800 
lbs.    capacities. 

DETACHABLE    SPINDLE,    OIL    SPLASH 

and  loose  discs.  We  GUARANTEE  these 
machines  to  be  built  of  the  best  material, 
first-class  workmanship,  skim  clean,  easy 
to  turn  and  wash.  Cash  prices  very  low. 
Must  satisfy  or  money  refunded.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  if  desired.  Write  to-day  for 
catalogue   and    local    agent's    address. 

King    Separator    Works 

of  Canada 
Bridgeburg  -  Ontario 


HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 

down  to  the  last  fbrlcful 


-THE  HYLO  SILO  uper- 
-*•  feclly  aii-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  around  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  •! 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
AGRN  IS  WANTED. 

Cilton  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  415   York  St. 
(4)  ,n  Guelph 


51st  Annual    Dairymen's   Convention 


and  Dairy  Exhibition 

DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  WESTERN  ONTARIO 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Jan.  16  and   17, 


1918 


SPECIAL  RAILWAY  RATES 


R.  W.  STRATTON,  Pres. 
Guelph,   Ont. 


F.  HERNS,  Sec.-Treas. 
London,   Ont. 
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mity  Kate  Pontiac  leads  a  class  of  16 
Juniors  with  19.66  pounds  in  seven  days 
and  20.85  pounds  in  thirty  days.  In  the 
eight  months  after  calving  division  a  new 
Canadian  record  in  the  mature  class  is 
established  by  Queen  Inka  DeKol  with 
21.32  pounds. 


Another  World's  Record 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Zarilda 
Clothilde  3rd  DeKol,  owned  by  Colony 
Farm,  Essondale,  British  Columbia,  has 
just  completed  an  official  test  for  one  year 
that  entitles  her  to  rank  as  a  world's 
champion  milker.  This  cow  was  under 
the  constant  supervision  for  the  whole 
year  of  a  representative  of  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  watched, 
weighed  and  tested  every  milking.  Her 
production  was  30467.3  pounds  of  milk 
and  1071.34  pounds  of  butter.  This  milk 
record  is  the  largest  ever  made  by  any 
cow  in  the  world  under  official  test.  The 
former  champion  was  Forward  Somerset 
Duchess  with  28540.1  pounds  of  milk. 


Western    Butter    Competition 

The  first  inter-provincial  butter  com- 
petition among  the  three  provinces,  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  will  be 
held  at  the  Fort  Garry  hotel,  Winnipeg, 
January  31  and  February  1  in  connection 
with  the  Manitoba  dairy  convention.  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  are  holding  pro- 
vincial competitions  earlier  in  January 
and  the  three  winning  lots  from  each  of 
these  competitions  will  meet  those  of 
Manitoba  which  will  be  judged  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  convention. 


How   to  Tell  When  a   Cow  is   Sick 

Sometimes  a  valuable  dairy  cow  is  lost 
because  the  owner  is  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  animal  is  really  sick. 
When  a  cow  shows  indications  of  illness 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  beginning  to 
check  the  trouble.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  call  in  a  veterinarian  if  there  is  a  good 
one  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  trouble 
shows  signs  of  being  serious. 

In  examining  a  cow  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing out  whether  she  is  really  sick  or  tell- 
ing just  what  is  the  matter  with  her,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  her  tempera- 
ture. A  self  registering  veterinary  ther- 
mometer is  a  part  of  the  dairy  barn  equip- 
ment on  my  farm  and  every  dairyman 
ought  to  have  one.  Place  this  thermo- 
meter in  the  rectum  of  the  cow  and  allow 
it  to  remain  there  from  three  to  five 
minutes.  The  normal  temperature  of  the 
cow  is  from  98  to  100  degrees  and  there 
are  some  animals  in  which  it  may  be  even 
higher.  In  young  cows  the  temperature 
is  likely  to  be  higher  than  older  ones.  Any 
rise  of  temperature  above  the  normal  may 
be  viewed  as  suspicious  and  should  be  kept 
in  mind  while  the  rest  of  the.examination 
is  being  made. 

After  getting  a  record  of  the  tempera- 
ture the  cow's  pulse  should  be  taken. 
The  best  place  to  do  this  is  at  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  bone  where  it  may  be 
plainly  felt.  The  normal  pulse  of  the 
human  being  is  around  72  per  minute, 
but  that  of  the  cow  is  much  lower  being 
between  50  and  60  to  the  minute.  In  case 
the  pulse  count  is  higher  or  considerably 
lower  than  these  numbers  the  condition  of 
the  cow  is  not  normal. 

Respiration  is  another  index  of  health 
or  sickness.  If  a  cow  breathes  much 
faster  than  usual  or  much  slower  than 
the  normal  rate  this  tells  something  of 
her  condition.     Count  the  respirations  of 


the  cow  by  watching  the  sides  of  her 
flanks  or  by  pressing  your  ear  to  her  sides 
where  you  can  plainly  detect  the  noise  of 
her  breathing.  The  normal  respiration 
of  a  healthy  cow  is  from  15  to  20  per 
minute  or  just  about  that  of  the  human 
in  normal  condition. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  temperature,  the 
pulse  or  the  respiration  are  varying  from 
the  normal  there  is  no  question  but  that 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  the 
cow.  If  these  variations  are  marked  the 
animal  is  to  be  regarded  as  ailing  and 
these  variations  taken  in  connection  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  animal 
should  give  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  need  of 
dosing  and  treating  her. 

When  the  nose  of  the  cow  is  hot  and 
dry,  the  hair  rough  and  harsh  to  the 
touch,  the  eyes  dull  and  glazed  and  the 


ears  cold  we  have  added  evidences  of 
sickness.  Other  signs  to  be  watched  for 
are  lack  of  appetite,  sudden  shrinkage  of 
milk  and  the  cow  ceasing  to  chew  her  cud. 
These  outward  indications  will  usually  be 
noted  where  the  pulse  respiration  and 
temperature  are  abnormal. 

When  the  cow  is  found  to  be  sick  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  her  out  of  the 
herd  and  place  her  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters where  she  will  not  be  near  any  other 
cattle.  Where  there  is  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  any  contagious  disease  this 
should  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Her  milk  must  not,  of  course, 
be  used,  as  it  would  be  unwholesome,  and 
where  the  cow  has  been  attacked  by  such 
a  disease  as  tuberculosis  her  milk  would 
be  actually  dangerous. — W.  H.  Under- 
wood. 
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All  queries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address.  If 
personal  answer  is  required,  enclose  a  3-cent  stamp.  Address  all  corres- 
pondence to   Grasmere,  The  Farmer's   Magazine,   Toronto,   Canada. 


Concession  or  Concession- Line 

H.R.M.,  Ontario. — What  does  the  term 
concession  mean?  Is  it  the  strip  of  land 
containing  the  lots  or  is  it  the  roadway 
between  strips? 

Answer. — Concession  is  the  strip.  The 
roadway  is  the  concession-line. 


Goats  Wanted 

J.T.H.,  Ontario. — In  last  month's  issue 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  I  saw  an  article 
on  goats.  For  some  time  now  I  have  had 
*it  in  my  mind  to  secure  a  milch  goat  for 
the  benefit  of  a  tubercular  patient  in  the 
house  w}io  has  been  fighting  for  about 
three  years.  Where  can  I  secure  one  ?  For 
any  information  as  to  keeping  and  hand- 
ling I  shall  be  grateful. 

Answer. — Perhaps  some  reader  in  On- 
tario can  tell  our  friend  where  he  may  pet 
a  good  milch  goat.  By  writing  to  the  Live 
Stock  Department,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Ottawa,  vou  can  get  full  particulars  about 
goat  keeping. 

Floor    Finishes — House    Plants 

L.M.E.,  Ontario, 
me: — 


-Will  you  kindly  tell 


1.  A  method  of  finishing  a  poor  birch 
floor  to  make  it  look  well  and  yet  be  most 
serviceable  for  a  public  office — also  sug- 
gestions for  crack  filling. 

2.  Soil  most  suited  to  some  common 
house  plants  as  Petunias,  Begonias,  Ger- 
aniums, Foliages  and  Asparagus  Ferns. 
Any  special  pointers  on  care  of  any  of 
these  will  also  be  appreciated. 

3.  Best  method  of  killing  grubs  living 
at  surface  of  soil  in  flower-pots? 

4.  Do  the  little  flies  which  hover  around 
house-plants  do  any  harm? 

Answer. — 1.  A  durable  and  good-look- 
ing finish  for  your  floor  could  be  made  by 
painting  and  graining.    Give  the  floor  two 


coats  of  yellow  paint  and  when  this  is 
dry  apply  a  dark  stain,  grain  with  an  old 
comb  or  graining  tool  and  varnish.  A 
coat  of  wax  over  this  would  be  a  protec- 
tion for  the  varnish.  Perhaps  a  more 
durable  treatment  would  be  to  oil  the  floor. 
If  it  is  already  painted,  the  paint  could 
be  removed  by  mopping  with  a  lye 
solution.  You  can  make  a  good  crack- 
filler  by  dissolving  some  common  glue  in 
hot  water  and  stirring  in  dry  cement  un- 
til you  have  a  consistency  about  as  thick 
as  porridge.  Fill  the  cracks  with  this, 
using  a  putty  knife.  When  it  hardens 
smooth  down  with  sandpaper.  There  are 
several  excellent  ready-mixed  crack-fillers 
on  the  market. 

2.  The  best  soil  for  practically  all  var- 
ieties of  house-plants  is  leaf-mold.  The 
plants  will  thrive  still  better  if  the  soil 
is  fertilized  occasionally  with  chicken 
manure. 

3.  Wood  ashes  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  grubs  on  the  soil  in  flower  pots. 

4.  The  little  flies  found  around  house- 
plants  destroy  the  leaves  and  suck  the 
vitality  from  the  whole  plant.  They  may 
be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  nicotine  or 
a  sulpho-tobacco  preparation. 

White   Fowls 

Mrs.  T.M.R.,  Saskatchewan.  —  Have 
searched  in  vain  in  your  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine for  places  near  here  where  I  may  buy 
at  once  white  geese,  white  turkeys  and 
white  guinea  hens.  What  breeds  are 
white?  Where  can  I  also  get  a  white  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cockerel? 

Answer. — I  may  say  that  you  may  get 
white  geese  and  white  turkeys  of  several 
eastern  breeders.  As  for  white  guinea 
hens,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  any  for 
sale  in  Canada.  White  Rocks  are  quite 
common  in  Canada.  Apparently  you  wish 
to  specialize  on  white  fowl.  The  biggest 
white  geese  are  the  Embden  geese.  There 
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is  also  the  white  Chinese  geese,  that  are 
taller,  noisier  and  smaller  than  the  Emb- 
den.  The  white  turkeys  are  smaller  than 
the  bronze  and  in  the  States  almost  as 
common.  Guineas  are  coming  to  be  used 
on  many  farms  of  Canada,  and  the  white 
is  a  sport  from  the  grayest  blue  but  is  now 
being  bred  almost  pure  white.  The  Pekin 
duck  is  the  common  white  duck  and  a  good 
one.  The  white  Indian  Runner  duck  is 
becoming  to  be  a  favorite  also.  Have 
mailed  you  a  list  of  breeders'  names  as 
per  request. 


courses  in  this  work  during  the  winter  and 
a  special  short  course  is  on  at  Guelph  in 
January.  'Know  nothing  of  schools  men- 
tioned. 


Gasoline  or  Electric 

C.N.,  Ontario. — We  are  considering 
putting  in  an  electric  motor  or  gas  en- 
gine and  I  -wish  you  to  tell  me  which  will 
be  the  cheapest.  The  motor  is  a  B-h,p. 
direct  current  three-phase  one  and  power 
cost  14c  per  kil.  1  hour.  Gasoline  is  selling 
at  38c  per  gal.     Gasoline  engine  is  B-h.p. 

Answer. — A  three  horse-power,  three- 
phase,  alternating  current  motor,  also  a 
three  horse-power  direct  current  motor, 
would  use  from  37  to  40  cents  worth  of 
electricity  per  hour  with  power  at  14 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  when  running 
at  full  load.  There  will  be  an  additional 
small  cost  for  lubrication  and  mainten- 
ance. 

The  cost  per  hour  for  operating  a  three 
horse-power  gasoline  engine  cannot  be 
easily  estimated  from  the  bare  cost  of  the 
gasoline  for  gasoline  is  not  the  only  im- 
portant item  making  up  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation. There  are  other  items  such  as  oil 
consumption  and  battery  renewals.  The 
depreciation  and  upkeep  are  higher  for 
the  gasoline  engine  and  it  will  require 
more  attention  when  in  operation.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
what  it  might  cost  to  run  it  since  any 
figure  we  might  set  would  be  so  approxi- 
mate as  to  be  of  no  value  to  your  corres- 
pondent. 

I  would  advise  your  correspondent  to 
write  the  manufacturer  of  the  particular 
gasoline  engine  he  has  under  considera- 
tion for  specific  information  on  the  points 
I  have  mentioned,  or  better  to  get  this 
from  some  acquaintance  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  a  similar  engine.  Only  in 
this  way  will  he  get  an  estimate  that  can 
be  safely  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 
— R.B.Y. 


Shepherd's  Handbook 

W.L.A.,  Nova  Scotia. — Kindly  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  Shepherd's  Handbook  and  a 
report  of  the  co-operative  wool  sales. 

Answer.  —  The  Shepherd's  Handbook 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  and  the 
co-operative  wool  sales  will  be  published 
in  Farmers'  Magazine  big  reference 
number  of  February. 


Motor  Experience 

A.C.,  British  Columbia. — Where  can  I 
get  practical  experience  in  driving  a  trac- 
tor?. Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Hemp- 
hill motor  schools  in  Regina  and  Saska- 
toon? 

Answer. — That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  situation  to-day — men  to 
operate  farm  tractors- — men  who  know 
machinery  and  do  not  fall  down  when  the 
first  break  is  made.  There  are  schools  in 
connection  with  Saskatoon  and  Manitoba 
agricultural  colleges.  Write  to  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Saskatoon  or 
Principal  Agricultural  College,  Winni- 
peg.    Ontario   is  establishing  ten   short 


Thresher  For   Beans 

R.S.,  Ontario. — Do  you  know  of  any 
make  of  machine  that  will  thresh  coarse 
grains  and  beans  satisfactorily.  The 
farmers  here  nearly  all  grow  beans  and 
it  requires  an  extra  outfit  to  do  the  thresh- 
ing. 

Answer. — Write  to  the  R.  A.  Lister  Co., 
58  Stewart  St.,  Toronto,  for  your  infor- 
mation. 


Jerseys  Wanted 

D.W.S.,  British  Columbia. — Can  you 
give  the  address  of  reliable  breeders  of 
pure-bred  Jerseys?  I  want  a  couple  of 
heifers  but  have  not  money  enough  to  run 
risk  of  getting  high-priced  culls. 

Answer. — We  are  glad  to  be  of  such 
service  to  you.  We  always  are  in  touch 
with  reliable  breeders  and  are  mailing 
you  a  list. 


Septic  Tanks 

C.G.,  Alberta. — /  have  seen  in  your 
paper  articles  at  different  times  re  septic 
tanks  and  waterworks  on  the  farm.  I  am 
enclosing  a  rough  sketch  of  my  house  and 
I  want  your  suggestions.  I  propose  using 
the  northeast  bedroom  as  a  bathroom.  The 
well  is  40  feet  from  the  house  and  28  feet 
deep,  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply? 
The  Bow  River  is  about  %  of  a  mile  to  the 
south,  and  is  about  300  feet  lower  than  the 
village.  There  is  a  drop  of  about  20  inches 
per  100  feet  where  house  is  located.  The 
soil  is  a  clay  loam.  I  propose  digging  a 
cesspool  at  point  100  feet  east  of  house 
and  piping  from  house  to  pool.  What 
depth  should  pipe  be  laid  and  would  or- 
dinary tile  be  most  satisfactory?  What 
size  would  be  necesary?  Would  you  ad- 
vise pneumatic  tank  in  basement  or  would 
a  tank  in  bathroom  be  equally  satisfac- 
tory? 

Also  I  wish  to  build  a  fireplace  of  cob- 
blestones in  a  den  on  west  side  of  house. 
Could  you  give  me  idea  of  suitable  size  of 
fireplace  and  chimney  for  room  18x18? 

Answer. — Replying  to  your  inquiry  re- 
garding a  sewage  disposal  system,  we 
would  strongly  recommend  that  instead  of 
a  cesspool  you  have  a  septic  tank  with  a 
main  pipe  running  to  the  Bow  River,  in- 
stead of  irrigation  tile.  With  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  as  you  know,  there  is  always  a 
danger  that  any  waste  matter  released 
into  the  soil  will  not  be  broken  up  or  made 
harmless.  Unless  your  cesspool  is  made 
impervious  there  is  danger  of  the  liquid 
seeping  through  the  clay  loam  to  the  well, 
or  finding  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  causing  trouble.  With  a 
cement  septic  tank  you  have  overcome  this 
if  you  pipe  the  liquid  away  to  the  river 
instead  of  trying  to  dispose  of  it  through 
irrigation,  tile.  Besides  this,  the  air  in 
the  chambers  of  a  septic  tank  has  par- 
tially decomposed  the  waste  matter,  and 
liquified  the  solids,  in  a  way  that  you  can- 
not possibly  get  in  a  cesspool. 

Whether  you  have  a  septic  tank  or  a 
cesspool  the  pipe  should  be  laid  at  a  depth 
of  about  eighteen  inches  and  if  the  frost 
goes  deep  in  the  ground  in  your  locality 
it  would  be  well  to  put  a  coating  of  man- 
ure or  gravel  around  the  pipe  in  the 
trench.  The  size  of  pipe  required  would 
be  about  a  6-in.  drain  tile  with  hubs,  for 


the  main.  For  irrigation  tile,  4-in.  field 
tile  with  open  joints  is  used. 

You  should  be  safer  with  a  pneumatic 
tank  in  the  basement.  The  cost  is  not 
much  more  and  no  tank  is  permanently 
proof  against  leaks. 

Regarding  the  size  of  fireplace  and 
chimney  for  your  den  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  an  article  from  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine of  January,  1916,  which  we  believe 
will  give  you  the  information  you  want. — 
E.M.C. 


Small   Houses 

A.H.W.,  Ontario.  —  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  may  get  some  plans  for  small 
houses  or  some  paper  or  magazine  where- 
in the  same  is  portrayed?  I  believe  J  saw 
something  to  this  effect  in  one  of  your 
publications  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  have 
lost  track  of  it  now  and  I  cannot  find  it 
anywhere.  If  you  know  of  such  I  should 
be  very  pleased  and  you  would  oblige. 

Answer. — The  best  place  we  know  of 
for  getting  plans  of  small  houses  iri  a 
magazine  is  Radford's  Bungalows.  You 
could  get  a  copy  of  these  by  consulting 
the  local  dealer  in  stationery  or  he  will 
be  able  to  get  them  for  you.  If  you  are 
not  able  to  get  them  there  we  might  be 
able  to  have  them  sent  to  you  from  Tor- 
onto. 

In  Farmers'  Magazine  we  are  publish- 
ing a  course  of  building  for  farms  in  all 
departments.  We  want  to  feature  the 
building  of  better  houses  on  the  farm  and 
the  improvement  in  the  farm  outbuild- 
ings. For  some  time  past  we  have  been 
having  a  house  plan  given  in  each  issue 
which  would  be  suitable  for  some  of  our 
readers.  Many  readers  have  written  in 
for  these  plans  and  while  not  very  many 
of  them  are  for  small  houses,  there  is 
once  in  a  wfiile  an  idea  which  might  prove 
useful  to  you.  We  hope  to  have  in  an  early 
issue  a  plan  for  small  houses.  In  the  De- 
cember issue  you  will  notice  an  article  on 
the  Larkin's  farms,  in  which  the  work- 
men's houses  are  featured. 


Buying  a  Farm 

C.S.,  Ontario. — J  was  born  on  a  farm 
and  have  the  desire  to  go  back  again. 
Have  lived  in  the  city  for  20  years.  Now  I 
have  about  $1,600  to  invest  and  what  I 
would  like  to  know  is  could  I  make  a  start 
on  a  50  acre  farm  with  this  amount.  I 
think  I  can  buy  50  acres  for  say  about 
$3,000  or  $4,000.  /  thought  to  pay  $1,000 
down.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  in- 
vest the  other  $600? 

Answer. — I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter 
of  Nov.  20,  and  to  learn  that  you  were 
thinking  of  going  to  the  farm.  You  state 
you  have  about  $1,600  to  invest.  Yes,  I 
think  you  can  make  a  start  on  a  fifty  acre 
farm  with  that  amount  providing  you  are 
a  good  business  man  and  know  what  is  a 
bargain  and  what  is  not.  If  you  can  get 
a  good  fifty  acre  farm  that  has  the  im- 
provements pretty  well  made  on  it  for 
$3,000  or  $4,000  by  paying  $1,000  down, 
you  will  have  about  $600  to  use  for  pur- 
chasing your  equipment.  At  the  prices 
which  we  have  to  pay  now  for  equipment, 
this  is  not  very  much  but  if  you  will  start 
in  a  small  way,  you  will  gradually  grow 
into  the  business  and  by  purchasing  on 
time  you  would  be  able  to  make  this 
amount  carry  you  through.  It  would  not 
be  wise  to  invest  the  whole  $600  at  once 
but  to  hold  some  as  a  cash  account  to  run 
you  along  during  the  year. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  just  as  well  if  you 
would  rent  a  farm  for  a  year  while  you 
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are  looking  around  for  the  purchase  of  a 
better  place,  thus  you  would  get  the  ex- 
perience and  learn  considerable  about  the 
value  of  the  land  which  you  are  thinking 
of  purchasing. — Grasmere. 


Chemical   Closets 
H.W.C.,  Ontario. — Having  a  rather  old 
house  and  no  suitable  place  for  a  lavatory 
or  closet,  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 


on  the  merits  of  chemical  closets.  I  have 
a  chimney  that  is  not  used  for  any  pur- 
pose with  which  the  pipe  could  easily  be 
connected. 

Do  they  give  reasonable  satisfaction? 

What  are  the  objections  (if  any)  to 
their  use  in  a  dwelling  ? 

Answer. — I  have  yours  of  recent  date 
re  chemical  closets.  I  think  you  will  find 
these  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.     We  use 


one  at  the  farm,  and  find  there  is  no  par- 
ticular objection  if  they  are  arranged  as 
you  suggest. — Grasmere. 


Bees  by  the  Pound 

E.B.,  Ontario.  —  Can  you  advise  me 
where  I  can  get  bees  by  the  pound? 

Answer. — These  are  sold  by  the  Root 
Canadian  Co.  whose  address  we  are  send- 
ing you. 


,  ?*#■- 


*&*>      *,  £,  «.  *. 
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A  Better  Lubricant  for 
Any  Motor 

Let  no  man  sell  you  "just  oil''  again.  The  difference 
between  the  price  of  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 
and   ordinary   oil   is  only    a  few    dollars  per  year. 

AND  those   few   dollars  "saved"   will   cost  you  power 

h\    losses  and  money  losses  in  repair  and  upkeep  bills. 

In   any    climate,   at  any  temperature,  up  grades  or 

over  level  stretches,  En-ar-co  will  conserve  the  power  your 

money  has  bought  and  insure  your  motor's  longer  life  and 

satisfactory  service. 

For  Your  Automobile,  Tractor,  Gas  Engine 
And  All  Power  Machinery 

Select  your  motor  oil  as  carefully  as  you  selected  the  motor  yoa 
must  lubricate.      Investigate— don't  buy  blindly. 

For  36  years  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  has  kept  step  with  the 
onward  march  of  motor  progress.  From  motordom's  experimental  days 
to  its  present  high  efficiency,  En-ar-co  has  stood  for  highest  excellence. 

If  you  do  not  now  enjoy  En-ar-co  satisfaction,  this  is  the  season  to 
investigate.  Send  in  the  coupon  today  for  free  handy  oil  can  and 
valuable  power  facts. 

Get  this  FREE 
Handy  Oil 

These   other   En-ar-co    products    are   £„_  fHjowf 
equally  important  to  every  farmer.    Only 
the    highest    quality    products    bear    the 
En-ar-co  brand.    Try 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 
En-ar-co  Black  Beauty  Axle  Grease 
En-ar-co  Black  Star  Harness  Oil 
En-ar-co  National  Light  Oil 
En-ar-co  White 


For  Other  Farm  Needs 


Rose  Gasoline 


Canadian 
Oil  Companies 

Limited,  Dept.  N3 

2-12  Strachan  Ave. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


I  own 

•ban] 

automobileortraotorand  en- 
close  two  3-eent  stamps     Send 
me  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.  Please 
ive  nearest  shipping  point  in  this 
province  and  quote   prices  on  the 
items  I  have  marked.   I  will  be  in  the 
market  about 


jj    I  use. ...gals,  gasoline  per  ycai. 

■)    I  use. . .  .gals,  motor  oil  per  sear. 

lose.,  -.lbs.  axle  grease  per  year. 


l  use-.  -  auto  grease  per  year. 

I  use gals,  kerosene  per  year. 

|  use ^als.  tractor  oil  per  year 


Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 

Branch  Offices  in  36  Cities 

Dept.N3, 2-12  Strachan  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 


My  Name  is. 


■    postufHc 
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Great 
Auction 
Sale 
of 


AKtMtK'S   Hurb-i8l)Ui7-ai    the   head   of    the   herd,   and   one   of 
the  sensations  of  the  Show  Circuits  in   1914. 


Imp.  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Saturday,   February  23rd,  1918 

John  Miller,  Jr.,  Ashburn,  Ontario,  will  contribute  several   head. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN,  Brooklin,  Ontario 


LIVESTOCK   MEETING 

Annual   Meetings  to  be  held  at  Toronto 
Monday — 

Feb.  4,  2.00  P.M. — Canadian  Thoroughbred    Horse    Society,    Directors'    Meeting. 

4,  2.00  "  — Canadian  Swine    Breeders'    Association,    Directors'    Meeting. 

4,  3.00  "  — Canadian  Thoroughbred    Horse    Society.    Annual    Meeting. 

4,  4.00  "  ■ — Canadian  Pony   Society,    Directors'   Meeting. 

"     4,  8.00  "  — Canadian  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Directors'  Meeting. 

4,  8.00  "  — Dominion  Shorthorn   Breeders'    Association.    Directors'   Meeting. 

4,  8.00  "  — Canadian  Swine   Breeders'   Association,   Annual   Meeting. 

4,  8.00  "  — Canadian  Pony    Society,    Annual    Meeting. 

Tuesday — 

Feb.  5,     9.00  A.M. — Ontario   Swine   Breeders'    Association,   Directors'    Meetings. 
'     8,     9. SO     "     — Canadian    Trotting    Association,    Directors'    Meeting. 

5,  10.00     "     ■ — Ontario    Swine    Breeders'    Association,    Annual    Meeting. 

'  5.  10.00  "  — Dominion    Shorthorn    Breeders'    Association,    Annual   Meeting,    Temple    Building. 

'  5,  11.00  "  — Canadian   Jersey   Cattle   Club,   Annual    Meeting. 

'  5,  11.00  "  — Canadian    Standard    Bred    Horse    Society,    Directors'    Meeting. 

"  5,  1.00  P.M.— Ontario    Berkshire    Club. 

"  5,  2.00  "  —Ontario   Yorkshire   Club. 

'  8,  2.00  "  — Canadian   Trotting    Association,    Annual   Meeting. 

'  5,  4.00  "  — Canadian   Sheep  Breeders'   Association,   Directors'   Meeting. 

"  5,  8.00  "  — Canadian    Sheep    Breeders'    Association,    Annual    Meeting. 

'  5,  8.00  "  — Canadian    Standard   Bred    Horse   Society,    Annual   Meeting. 


Wednesday — 


Feb.  6, 

"  6, 

"  6, 

"  6. 

"  6, 

"  6. 


9.00  A.M. — Ontario   Sheep   Breeders'   Association,   Directors'   Meeting. 
10.00     "     — Ontario    Sheep    Breeders'    Association.    Annual    Meeting. 
10.00     "     — Canadian    Ayrshire    Breeders'    Association,    Directors'    Meeting. 

2.00  P.M. — Canadian    Kennel    Club,   Directors'   Meeting. 


2.00  " 
4.00  " 
6,  Evening 
6,  8.00  " 
6.     8.00     " 


— Clydesdale    Horse    Association    of    Canada,    Directors'    Meeting. 

— Canadian   Hackney   Horse   Society,   Directors'  Meeting. 

— Ayrshire   Banquet. 

— Canadian    Hackney    Horse    Society.    Annual    Meeting. 

— Canadian    Kennel    Club,    Annual    Meeting. 


Thureday- 


Feb. 


7,  9. SO  A.M. — Canadian    Shire    Horse    Association,    Directors'    Meeting. 

7,  10.00     "     — Canadian    Shire    Horse    Association,    Annual    Meeting. 

7,  10.00     "     — Canadian   Ayrshire   Breeders'    Association,    Annual   Meeting. 

7,  10.30     "     — Clydesdale    Horse    Association    of    Canada,    Annual    Meeting. 

7,     2.00   P.M. — Canadian   Hereford   Association,   Directors'   Meeting. 

7,     8.00     "     ■ — Canadian    Hereford    Association,    Annual   Meeting. 

7,     7.30     "     — Ontario    Horse    Breeders,    Directors'    Meeting. 

7,     8.00     "     — Ontario    Horse    Breeders,     Annual    Meeting. 

Friday— 

Feb.  8,  9.00  A.M. — Dominion     Cattle    Breeders'    Association,    Directors'    Meeting. 

!     8,  10.0»     "     — Dominion   Cattle  Breeders'   Association,    Annual  Meeting. 
"     8,     1.00  P.M. — Eastern    Canada    Live   Stock    Union. 


LIVESTOCK  GOOSIP 


The    Canadian    sheep    is    stHl    in    the    limelight. 

Will  Dryden  of  Brooklin  is  having  a  sale  of 
Shorthorns  soon. 

Western  dairymen  meet  at  Stratford,  Ontario, 
on   Jan.    16   and    17. 

Hereford  men  are  elated  over  the  big  prices 
at   the    International   Show. 

Remember  the  annual  meetings  of  the  live 
stock     associations     in     Toronto     in    February. 

R.  W.  E.  Burnaby,  the  Holstein  breeder,  of 
York  Co.,  Ont.,  is  president  of  the  United  Far- 
mers' Co-operative  Co. 

The  Marshall  farm  at  Dumbarton  had  a  good 
sale  of  Holsteins.  Thos.  McGlashan,  the  manager, 
is    going    into    hog    production. 

R.  M.  Holtby,  of  Manchester,  Ontario  Co.,  tells 
us  that  he  fully  approves  of  our  Conscript  to 
the  Farm  article  in  the  December  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE.      We    want    more    production. 

District  Representative  Steckley,  of  York  Co.. 
Ontario,  justly  receives  congratulations  on  his 
winning   team    of    boys    in    the    judging    classes. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  cheese  and  butter 
makers,  says  Prof.  Dean.  Yet  a  certain  judge 
in  Kingston  slams  the  farmers  for  wanting  their 
cheesemaker   exempt. 

J.  W.  Roberts,  a  Northumberland  County,  Ont., 
Holstein  breeder  and  dairyman,  recently  had  oc- 
casion to  send  one  of  his  pure-bred  animals  to 
the  butcher,  and  though  only  2  years  and  8 
months  of  age  it  dressed  824  lbs.  of  beef,  which 
sold  for  12  cents  per  lb.  The  hide  weighed  110 
lbs.,    and    the    whole    animal    brought    $112.08. 

The  sale  of  Holsteins  at  Col.  Noel  Marshall's 
farm  at  Dumbarton  was  well  handled  by  Auction- 
eer   Prentice.      The    following    sales    were    made : 

To  R.  W.  Burnaby,  of  Jefferson,  cows  at  $280, 
$340 ;  Mr.  Nixon.  Cobourg,  $105,  $175,  $175, 
$172.50;  Mr.  Manning,  Malvern,  $380;  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, Cobourg,  $275 ;  Mr.  Findlayson,  Agincourt, 
$140;  Jas.  Todd.  Agincourt,  $500  for  Prince 
Bonheur;  Mr.  Nuttall,  Pickering,  $172.50,  $97.50; 
Mr.  Turner,  Pickering,  $100,  and  to  Galloway 
Bros.,  West  Hill,  $165.  A  couple  of  Yorkshire 
brood   sows    were   sold    for    $68    each. 
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SEND  YOUR  name  and 

address 

for  reliable  price  list. 

E&-  WANTED 

RED  FOXES 

Extra 
Special 
Prices 

Canadian  Raw  Fur 

Co. 

217  St.  Paul  St.  W. 

MONTREAL 

SHIP    YOUR 


FURS 

AND 

HIDES 

McMillan  Fir  &  Wool  Co. 


WRITE   FOR   CIRCULAR 

TRAPPERS'     GUIDE     FREE    TO    THOSE 
WHO    SHIP   TO    US 


fAaka 


^V' 


by  shipping  to 

Lewis  Baer  6  Co.'jie.. 

Dept:  G 
Baltimore.  Md. 

^^Est.  1860^^ 

Write  for  our  Price  Lists 


WE  WANT 


MINK 


Marten,  Fox, 
Muskrat,Coon 
and   Skunks 


Market  is  strong,  ship  at  once  and  get  benefit 
of  high  prices.  Hare  you  our  price  list  and 
brown   tag?     Write  for  them. 

Hoerner  Williamson  &  Co. 
376  St.  Paul  St.  West,     MONTREAL 


TRAPPERS ! 

Get  top  market  prices  by  shipping  your 

RAW  FURS 

TO 

282  St.  Paul    Street  W. 
MONTREAL.  P.Q. 

WRITE  FOR  SHIPPING  TAGS 


J.  WISELBERG, 


TRAPPERS 


Along  in  Nov., 
when  furs  get 
prime,  Jim  Ellis 
will  issue  a  price 
list  that  any  fur  shipper  can  understand.  There 
won't  be  anything  flashy  or  sensational  about  it, 
but  the  prices  quoted  and  the  prices  paid  will  be 
the  same  and  that's  all  any  fair-minded  man 
expects. 

JAMES    P.    ELLIS,    Exporter    Raw    Furs, 

82-34   Mill   Street       ...       Middletown,   N.T. 

Established    1899.      Price   list   free. 


Questions  They  Ask 

By  ROBERT   HODGSON 


THE  following  questions  have  been 
asked  and  are  answered  by  the 
author  and  dealing  as  they  do  with 
trapping  in  general  they  will  doubtless 
be  both  of  interest  and  value  to  all 
trappers. 

Q. — Is  it  lawful  in  Ontario  to  dig  and 
smoke  out  fur-bearing  animals? 

A. — It  is  as  far  as  I  know  lawful,  but 
it  is  a  very  unsportsmanlike  manner,  to 
say  the  least,  of  securing  our  fur-bearers 
and  it  gives  them  absolutely  no  chance  to 
survive,  and  this  especially  with  regard 
to  digging  out  the  animals,  as  it  is  as 
bad  if  not  worse  than  using  dynamite  on 
fish.  Skunk  are,  of  course,  usually  the 
animal  dug  out  and  these  animals  seldom 
dig  a  home  of  their  own  but  use  instead  a 
deserted  woodchuck  hole  and  naturally 
as  soon  as  all  the  holes  have  been  dug  up 
and  (and  I  know  more  than  one  place 
where  this  has  been  done)  they  will  move 
to  a  new  neighborhood,  maybe  several 
miles  away,  where  you  will  be  unable  to 
go  in  search  for  them.  And  with  regard 
to  the  smoker,  where  you  put  smoke  in  at 
one  end  of  the  hole  and  the  animal  comes 
out  of  the  other,  being  either  shot  or 
trapped  as  soon  as  they  emerge,  this 
could  hardly  be  called  fair  play,  could  it? 
or  at  least  you  would  not  call  catching  fish 
out  of  a  bucket  or  shooting  squirrels  in  a 
cage  a  sportsmanlike  manner  of  getting 
them.  Goodness  only  knows  our  fur- 
bearers  are  on  the  decrease  fast  enough 
without  using  such  cocksure  and  hoggish 
methods  of  securing  them. 

Q. — Please  give  me  the  proper  sizes  of 
trays  for  our  common  fur-bearers,  the 
best  makes  and  a  reliable  fur  house  to 
ship  to. 

A. — There  are  several  firms  manufac- 
turing game  traps  of  quality  but  who  use 
different  systems  of  numbers  and  sizes. 
Newhouse,  H  &  N,  Victor  and  Oneida 
Jump  represent  92%  of  all  game  traps 
manufactured  and  are  universally  known. 
I  have  caught  mink  in  No.  1,  coon  in  1%, 
muskrat  in  No.  0,  etc.,  but  it  is  best  to 
have  the  trap  plenty  strong  enough  to 
hold.  I  put  fox  in  with  the  "common"  ani- 
mals, but  if  you  are  an  amateur,  as  I 
judge  you  are,  or  you  would  not  be  asking 
sizes  of  traps,  you  will  be  uncommonly 
smart  if  you  catch  a  fox  for  a  while  at 
least.  As  to  the  best  makes  of  traps  and 
a  reliable  fur  house,  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  discriminate  one  between  the 
other,  but  there  are  several  fur  houses 
which  advertise  in  this  magazine,  pay 
highest  market  prices  and  are  strictly  re- 
liable. 


Q- — Would  you  give  me  a  good  recipe 
for  tanning  muskrat,  rabbits  and  other 
skins. 

A. — A  favorite  method  for  tanning 
muskrat  skins  is  the  following  (this  is 
for  use,  of  course,  with  fur  on)  10  gallons 
soft  water  (cold),  3  quarts  wheat  bran, 
%  pint  soap,  1  ounce  borax.  If  the  hides 
have  not  been  salted  add  a  pint  of  salt. 
Green  hides  should  be  soaked  in  this  eight 
hours,  dry  ones  until  very  soft.  For  tan- 
ning liquor,  in  which  to  place  them  after 
taken  out  from  above  mixture  —  to  ten 
gallons  of  warm  soft  water,  add  one-half 
bushel  bran  and  let  stand  in  a  warm 
room  until  it  ferments,  stirring  often. 
Then  add  slowly  and  while  stirring  two 
and  one-half  pounds  sulphuric  acid  and 
allow  the  hides  to  remain  in  this  four 
hours.  Then  take  out  and  rub  with  a 
fleshing  knife,  then  work  dry  over  a  beam. 
Rabbit  skins  will  not  stand  tanning  by 
the  amateur  trapper  as  they  are  far  too 
tender.  I  have  heard  it  said  small  skins 
can  be  tanned  by  mixing  wood  ashes  in 
cold  water  to  a  thick  paste  and  rub  this  on 
the  pelt  side  of  skin  and  allow  to  stand 
for  a  day,  then  all  cleaned  off  and  the 
hide  given  several  doses  of  s$erm  oil,  rub- 
bing it  in  well. 

Q. — /  lately  received  a  sample  copy  of  a 
magazine  on  fox  farminq  and  subscribed 
for  it  and  am  now  hugely  interested  and 
thinking  of  endeavoring  to  raise  foxes. 
Do  you  think  it  a  safe  and  profitable  busi- 
ness to  engage  in? 

A. — I  most  certainly  do  as  I  can  see 
absolutely  no  reason  why  fox  farming 
cannot  be  engaged  in  and  made  a  success 
by  anyone  who  gives  them  the  proper 
care.  It  must  be  remembered  that  fox 
or  any  other  fur-bearing  animals  grow, 
they  are  not  manufactured  like  clothes, 
and  you  have  to  wait  a  year  or  so  before 
you  begin  to  see  results  developing.  With 
a  careful  caretaker,  one  who  studies  and 
understands  his  animals,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  he  cannot  make  10% 
clear  the  second  year  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  food,  care  and  other  expenses 
and  have  an  increasing  5%  to  10%  every 
year  thereafter.  Fur-bearing  animals, 
if  treated  properly,  are  hardy,  and  it  is 
surprising  the  small  amount  of  sickness 
met  with.  I  assume  from  your  letter  you 
are  going  in  for  foxes  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  it  was  to  be  silver,  cross  or 
reds.  You  want  to  get  quality  foxes  to 
start  on  anyway  and  a  pair  of  proven 
breeders  of  silver  fox  costs  around  $4,000 
to  $6,000.  To  tell  the  truth,  if  I  were 
you  and  a  new  person  just  entering  the 
field  I  would  get  a  pair,  or  a  couple  of 
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pair,  of  red  or  cross  foxes  first  and  after  I 
had  found  out  their  characteristics  in 
general  and  was  meeting  with  success  I 
would  then  get  the  silvers,  as  if  you  lost 
one  of  aforementioned  through  sickness 
or  our  own  negligence  or  natural  causes 
you  would  not  lose  so  much. 


Trapping  a  Fisher 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  in  the  last 
issue,  we  have  had  two  letters,  one  from 
New  Brunswick  and  one  from  Ontario, 
but  as  each  is  taken  from  a  book,  and  the 
same  book,  and  does  not  give  personal  ex- 
periences, we  do  not  think  their  publica- 
tion would  be  of  great  value.  However, 
the  following  method  as  outlined  in  one 
of  the  letters  may  be  of  service  to  some 
reader.    The  writer  says: 

The  fisher  belongs  to  the  weasel  family. 
A  full  grown  fisher  averages  about  two 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
the  tail  being  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
heavily  furred,  thick  at  the  base  and 
tapering  to  a  point.  Some  are  much 
darker  than  others,  but  the  general  color 
is  a  yellowish  grey  on  the  head  and  neck, 
and  light  brown  on  the  hindquarters.  The 
under  parts  are  darker  than  the  back, 
and  the  legs  and  tail  are  of  a  brownish- 
black  color. 

He  is  a  very  strong  animal  and  when 
trapped  he  will  struggle  till  he  dies.  I  fix 
the  trap  to  a  balance  pole  or  to  a  heavy 
clog.  Fish,  rabbit,  mice,  squirrel,  and 
mountain  ash  berries  are  good  for  bait. 

One  of  the  best  methods  to  trap  him  is 
as  follows :  Build  a  pen  two  feet  high  and 
three  feet  deep  of  split  green  wood,  the 
split  side  inward,  wide  at  the  top  and 
just  wide  enough  at  the  bottom  to  set  a 
trap  covering  the  pen  with  evergreen 
boughs.  The  pen  should  face  the  south  so 
the  snow  will  not  blow  in  so  much.  Sus- 
pend the  bait  in  the  inside  with  a  little 
wire  or  string  so  mice  cannot  destroy  it. 

Or  another  good  set  is  to  find  two  trees 
about  five  inches  apart,  set  the  trap  be- 
tween the  trees  and  hang  the  bait  between 
the  trees.  A  good  place  to  make  a  set  is 
where  two  ravines  join,  or  at  the  point  of 
swamps,  or  in  narrow  strips  of  timber 
which  join  larger  bodies. — C.R.B.,  N.B. 


In  answer  to  your  question  regarding 
fisher,  I  might  say  that  there  are  some  in 
Ontario,  but  away  north  in  the  remote 
districts,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  try  and 
trap  these  animals  unless  one  is  quite 
familiar  with  their  habits.  They  are  one 
of  the  most  cunning  animals  known,  you 
could  follow  hot  on  their  trail  for  a  day 
and  never  get  sight  of  one,  their  trail 
will  cease  suddenly  at  times  as  if  the 
animal  had  taken  to  the  air,  but  on  close 
examination  you  will  see  some  bark 
knocked  off  a  tree  some  four  to  eight 
feet  to  one  side  which  will  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Fisher  jumped  clear  out  of  his  tracks 
on  to  the  tree ;  they  will  often  double  back 
on  their  tracks  for  half  a  mile,  stepping  in 
the  track  they  made  first  and  then  seem- 
ing to  disappear,  as  before  mentioned. 

However,  if  you  have  found  where  one 
has  had  a  hearty  meal  you  can  conclude 
that  he  is  asleep  some  place  near  in  a 
hollow  log  or  stump,  but  they  often  bur- 
row beneath  the  snow  quite  a  distance 
before  reaching  their  sleeping  quarters, 
making  it  quite  difficult  to  tell  just  where 
they  are.  If  undisturbed  they  will  some- 
times sleep  for  days,  and  as  they  are 
naturally  gluttons  they  take  a  good  sleep 
after  each  feed. — J.E.B. 


FREE 

Hallam's      Trappers'      Guide  —  96 

pages ;  illustrated  ;  English  or  French  ; 
tells  how  and  where  to  trap ;  what  bait 
and  traps  to  use ;  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Halla<m's   Trappers'   Supply   Cata- 
log— 36    pages  ;    illustrated  ;    rifles,   traps, 
animal  bait,  headlights,   fish  nets,   and  all 
necessary    trappers'     and    sportsmen's 
supplies  at  low  prices. 
Hallam's    Raw    Fur    News- 
Gives  latest  prices  and  advance 
information  on  the  raw 
fur  market. 

Write  to-day. 

Address  giving 

number  as 

below. 


|    To 


»ixnitac£ 


127HALLAM    BUILDING, 
TORONTO 


WOLVES,     FOXES,    LYNX,    FISHERS,    MINK,    AND 

MARTEN 


Write  for  free  price  list  and  shipping  tags 


THE  BRITISH  CANADIAN  FUR  TRADING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Dept.  C.     307  St.  James  Street,  MONTREAL 


The  Modern  Gas  Tractor 

Costs  only  $2.00.      Will  give  the  far- 
mer knowledge  that  will  save 
him  dollars  and  time. 

Farmer's  Magazine 

143  University  Ave.,     -      TORONTO 


CANADIAN  RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Very  highest  market  prices.    Quick  returns 

Very  liberal  assortments.       Ship  quick. 

FREE  Trappers  Guide  to  Shipper* 

GEO.  I.  FOX 

RA  W  FUR  MERCHANT 

160-64  West  25th  Street,  New  York 


Salesladies 
Wanted 


Gifts  Like  This 
Watch  in  Re- 
turn for  Spare 
Time. 


New  Waltham  Convertible  Bracelet  Watch 


Have  you  a  Wrist  Watch?  If  you  haven't,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
one,  without  it  costing  you  one  cent — all  in  return  for  a  few  hours  of  your 
spare  time,  spent  pleasantly  and  profitably  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors. 

This  Watch  is  a  Waltham,  the  name  will  signify  to  you  the  last  word  in 
Watch  perfection.  It  has  seven  jewels — Cashier  Extra  Gold-filled  Case  with 
Disappearing  Eye,  together  with  Expansion  Bracelet,  Chatelaine  Pin  and 
Bracelet  Ornament  all  in  Gold-filled  quality.  We  also  supply  a  set  of  leather 
straps.  This  watch  may  be  worn  in  the  pocket,  with  the  expansion  bracelet, 
with  the  leather  strap  or  on  the  chatelaine  pin.  A  Watch  which  is  sure  to 
please.  Write  and  find  out  all  about  how  to  earn  prizes  and  extra  money. 
You  can  use  your  spare  time  to  advantage. 

Dept.  G. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limited 
143  UNIVERSITY  AVE.         -         -  -         TORONTO.  ONT. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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FARMER  S  •'■'    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


The  Problem  of  the  Hour 


Continued  from  page  5 


vacant,  send  a  good  family  there  for  the 
summer  to  act  as  floating  labor  at  mili- 
tary pay  from  the  government. 

The  machinery  problem  looks  to  be 
next  in  importance.  Mechanical  power  is 
the  great  lever  for  greater  production. 
The  country  is  short  of  such  machines. 
There  is  a  big  call  for  large  implements, 
tractors,  milking  machines  and  gasoline 
engines.  Prices  are  going  up  fast  in  all 
these  lines.  Many  of  the  tractors  are  in 
the  experimental  stage  yet.  Operators  are 
needed  who  really  have  the  machinery 
sense  and  do  not  stand  nonplused  when  a 
packer  breaks  on  a  binder  or  a  pinion 
loosens  on  an  engine.  Surely  all  of  our 
resourceful  men  are  not  at  the  front.  We 
would  conscript  men  to  the  machine  fac- 
tories; we  would  speed  up  their  produc- 
tion and  get  them  out  to  the  farms  in  time 
for  the  spring  rush.  It  will  be  too  late  to 
think  of  this  by  April.  The  government 
can  take  over  factories  and  put  out  the 
goods  and  commandeer  the  transporta- 
tion to  this  end. 

Tractors  are  doing  good  work. — It  is 
true  that  they  are  not  perfect,  but  if  the 
right  type  of  tractor  is  ready  for  the 
spring  push  a  greater  acreage  will  be 
seeded.  They  can  operate  now  on  many 
farms.  With  skilled  drivers,  educated 
this  winter  at  the  short  courses,  they  can 
overcome  many  of  the  objections  to  their 
use  last  season.  Gasoline  and  oil  should 
be  secured  by  the  government  so  that  no 
hold  up  will  occur  by  reason  of  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  power.  The  whole  mechani- 
cal power  business  will  fall  down  if  gaso- 
line soars  out  of  sight.  No  tax  or  hind- 
rance should  be  laid  against  the  low- 
priced  farm  automobiles  that  are  so  neces- 
sary in  marketing  the  farm  produce  and 
overcoming  distance  in  repairs  and  de- 
livery of  farm  requirements.  Tractors 
should  operate  night  and  day  in  as  many 
localities  as  possible  this  spring.  Our 
own   food   depends  largely  on   the   later 


crops  which  tractors  can  increase  im- 
mensely. Government  experience  shows 
fairly  well  now  what  type  of  tractor  is 
going  to  be  most  serviceable.  Choose  the 
type  and  push  it  out. 

Transportation  difficulties  hinder  pro- 
duction by  reason  of  slow  deliveries  of 
fertilizers,  farm  machinery,  seed  grain, 
feeding  stuffs  and  outgoing  livestock. 
With  increased  rates  farmers  demand 
that  service  to  this  end  be  insisted  upon 
and,  if  necessary,  the  government  through 
the  Railway  Commission  order  the  cars. 

Livestock  production  is  being  increased 
in  the  whole  Dominion.  Hog  production 
would  have  jumped  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  under  a  minimum  price  guarantee. 
Beef  production  depends  on  financial  ar- 
rangements with  the  banks.  Safeguard- 
ing the  farmer  against  serious  price  dis- 
turbances is  the  big  duty  of  the  agricul- 
tural portfolio. 

Cereal  production  must  be  increased. 
We  must  double  our  wheat  acreage  if 
possible.  To  this  end  fertilizers  in  the 
East,  labor  and  machinery  in  the  West, 
are  the  essentials.  Seed  grain  should  be 
purchased  from  a  central  seed  depot  in 
each  province  so  that  no  man,  poor  or  rich, 
should  be  prevented  from  liberal  sowings 
by  reason  of  lack  of  seed.  Let  payment 
be  in  kind,  bushel  for  bushel  next  harvest 
sent  to  the  same  depot.  And  then  barley, 
oats,  potatoes  and  other  coarser  foodstuffs 
must  be  continued  to  the  limit.  If  every 
farmer  will  produce  a  little  more  than  his 
faith  at  present  warrants,  and  if  every 
assistance  is  given  by  the  government, 
there  ought  to  be  a  big  increase  in  Cana- 
ada's  acreages  and  an  output  that  will  all 
be  taken  up  greedily  by  a  hungry  world. 

Never  was  there  such  a  need,  never  such 
a  duty  for  farmers  to  produce,  and  never 
such  a  chance  to  get  good  returns.  Im- 
perative action  along  definite  lines  to  in- 
crease efficiency  is  needed  now. 


"VIYELLA" 


REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 

The  Queen  of  English  Flannels  for  Winter,  1018 

"VIYELLA"  is  specially  adapted  for  women's  shirt  waists,  dressing 
gowns,  etc.,  children's  school  dresses,  pyjamas,  men's  flannel  shirts. 
"VIYELLA"  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading  retail  stores. 

Avoid  Imitations 

The  name  "VIYELLA"  on  the  selvedge  is  your  protection. 

DOES  NOT  SHRINK 


A   REVIEW  OF  CANADA'S 
LIVESTOCK 

Continued  from  page  6 
hogs  are  finished,  as  the  product  goes  t» 
feed  the  Allies  anyway. 

Record  prices  for  Christmas  beef  were 
realized  in  the  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show. 
James  Leask's  champion  Black  George 
was  sold  for  one  dollar  a  pound.  This 
compares  with  50  cents  for  Blue  King 
last  year  and  46  cents  for  Wee  McGregor 
in  1915.  As  Black  George  weighed  1,360 
lbs.,  the  price  Mr.  Leask  received  was 
no  small  one. 

The  poultry  shows  held  in  connection 
with  these  livestock  fairs  are  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  their  entries  and  the  uni- 
form quality  of  the  birds. 

Guelph  has  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  poultry  shows  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  keen  demand  for  poultry  pro- 
ducts and  the  reputation  Canada  is  gain- 
ing in  the  markets  of  the  world,  opens 
up  possibilities  here  for  many  returned 
soldiers,  who  will  be  able  to  enter  into 
poultry  breeding  after  the  war  to  their 
own  satisfaction  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world. 


Change  in  U.  S.  Cheese 
During  the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  last 
year  before  the  war,  the  United  States 
bought1  63,800,000  pounds  of  cheese  from 
Europe.  The  average  monthly  imports 
were  about  5,300,000  pounds.  In  August 
of  this  year  exactly  99  pounds  of  Euro- 
pean cheese  was  imported.  It  came  from 
Italy.  Argentina  has  turned  to  cheese 
making  on  a  large  scale  and  is  now  plac- 
ing important  quantities  in  the  United 
States. 

More  cheese  is  being  exported  than  im- 
ported. In  September  2,000,000  pounds 
was  sold  abroad  and  was  distributed  to 
more  than  50  countries.  England  took 
the  bulk  of  it. 


Prices  for  fillies,  geldings  and  brood 
mares,  as  well  as  stallions,  are  higher 
now  than  for  many  years.  At  the  Lanark 
(Scotland)  horse  sales  prices  showed  an 
increase  of  practically  50%  over  those  of 
1916. 

"Some  un  sick  at  yo'  house,  Mis'  Car- 
ter?" inquired  Lila.  "Ah  seed  the  doc- 
tah's  kyar  eroun  dar  yestidy." 

"It  was  for  my  brother,  Lila." 

"Sho!  What's  he  done  got  de  matter 
of  'm?" 

"Nobody  seems  to  know  what  the  dis- 
ease is.  He  can  eat  an'  sleep  as  well  as 
ever,  he  stays  out  all  day  long  on  the  ver- 
anda in  the  sun  and  seems  as  well  as  any 
one,  but  he  can't  do  any  work  at  all." 

"He  cain't — yo'  say  he  cain't  work?" 

"Not  a  stroke." 

"Law,  Miss  Carter,  dat  ain't  no  disease 
what  you'  broth'  got.  Dat's  a  gift!" — . 
Everybody's. 


"Waiter,  bring  me  two  fried  eggs,  some 
ham,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  roll,"  said  the 
first  "commercial." 

"Bring  me  the  same."  said  his  friend, 
"but  eliminate  the  eggs." 

"Yessir." 

In  a  moment  the  waiter  came  back, 
leaned  confidentially  and  penitently  over 
the  table,  and  whispered: 

"We  'ad  a  bad  accident  just  before  we 
opened  this  mornin',  sir,  and  the  'andle 
of  the  liminator  got  busted  off.  Will  yo» 
take  yer  heggs  fried,  same  as  this  'ere 
gentleman?" — Tit-Bits. 


FAKMERS'     MAGAZINE 


SARNIA  FENCE  PRICES 

Advance  Jan.  15th,  1918 

BUY  NOW  AND  SAVE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  SPRING  REQUIREMENTS 

Compare  these  prices  with  catalogue  house  or  dealer's  quotations,  then 
when  you  are  satisfied  that  we  are  offering  you  the  best  fence  on 
the    market    at    the    lowest    price    in    Canada,    mail    us    your    order. 


Advance  Information 

Owing  to  the  continually  advancing  cost  of  wire  the  price  of 
fence  has  advanced  several  times  during  the  past  year.  Before 
each  advance  we  have  notified  our  customers  through  the  leading 
Farm  Journals  and  given  them  a  chance  to  buy  their  requirements 
at  the  low  price.  You  will  notice  that  we  are  the  only  fence 
manufacturers    which    give   their   customers    this    opportunity. 

This  plan  has  saved  the  farmers  of  Canada  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  during  the  last  year.  Did  you  get  your  share 
of  this  saving '!  Are  you  goinu  to  be  one  of  the  thousands  who 
will  make  a  great  saving  by  ordering  their  spring  requirements 
before   January    15th,    1918? 

Thousands  of  our  customers  will  take  advantage  of  this  ad- 
vance notice  and  we  want  you  to  be  among  them.  Under  the 
present  conditions  it  is  unnecessary  to  impress  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  saving  every  dollar  possible. 

Get  a  quotation  from  your  local  dealer,  mail  order  or  catalogue 
house.  Compare  their  proposition  with  ours,  then  when  you  are 
satisfied  that  we  are  offering  the  best  fence  at  the  lowest  price 
in   Canada  MAIL  US  YOUR  ORDER   BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO   LATE. 


If  You  Use  Wire  Fence 
Read  This 

The  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Sarnia  Fence  is  made 
in  the  United  States  by  the  largest  makers  of  wire  in  the  world. 
Their  product  is  recognized  as  the  standard  of  the  world.  The 
Canadian  Government  stipulates  the  size  of  wire  which  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  Canada  free  of  duty.  No.  '.)  wire  shall  be  over 
.140  and  not  exceeding  .148  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consequently 
it  is  impossible  for  manufacturers  buying  their  wire  in  the  U.S.A. 
to  use  under-sized  light  wire,  but  must  import  full  Government 
Gauge    Wire 

There  are  some  Canadian  Fence  Manufacturers  making  their 
own  wire  in  Canada.  Such  wire,  of  course,  is  not  required  to  pass 
the  Canadian  Customs  Regulations  as  to  size,  consequently  if 
these  manufacturers  see  fit  they  can  draw  their  wire  under-size 
and  sell  you  a  light  weight  instead  of  a  full  gauge  fence.  If  you 
are  placing  an  order  be  sure  you  are  getting  a  full  gauge  fence 
such    as    SARNIA    FENCE    and    not    a    light    weight. 


Guarantee 


We  Guarantee  our  Fence  to  be  made  from  the  best  galvanized 
hard  steel  wire  of  full  Government  Gauge,  both  stay  line 
wire  and  knot,  and  to  be  the  most  perfectly  woven  fence 
on   the    market. 


Guarantee 


WE  SET  THE  PRICE,  OTHERS 
DEVOTE  THEIR  ENERGY  TO 
TRY  TO  MEET  OUR  PRICES. 


5  4ft  ft  HORSE  AND  CATTLE 
"wu  FENCE.  Has  5  line  wires, 
40  in.  high,  9  stays  to  the  rod.  all  No.  9 
hard  steel  wire  spacing  10,  10.  10,  10. 
Weight  per  rod,  6>V4  lbs.    Price  per  rod.. 


6  4ft  ft  HORSE  AND  CATTLE 
-rtl/-U  FENCE.  Has  6  line  wires, 
40  in.  high,  9  stays  to  the  rod,  all  No.  9 
hard  steel  wire  spacing  7,  7.  8,  9,  9. 
Weight  per  rod.  T'.j  lbs.  Price  per  rod.. 
7  4ft  ft  HORSE,  CATTLE  AND 
•"wu  SHEEP  FENCE.  Has  7 
line  wires,  40  in.  high.  9  stays-  to  the 
rod.  all  No.  9  hard  steel  wire,  sparing 
5,  6,  6,  7,  7%.  8%.  Weight  per  rod.  8M- 
Ids.      Price    per   rod    


7  40  ft  HORSE  AND  CATTLE 
I  TOU  FENCE.  Has  7  line  wires, 
48  in.  high,  9  stays  to  the  rod,  all  No.  9 
hard  steel  wire,  spacing  5.  fi.  7.  9,  1C.  11. 
Weight  per   rod  9  lbs.     Price  per   rod.. 

8  Aft  GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE. 
"*v  Has  8  line  wires.  40  in. 
high,  12  stays  to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  hard 
steel  wire,  spacing  5,  5.  6,  6,  fi,  f>,  6. 
Weight  per  rod   1014  lbs.   Price  per  rod. 

8  4Q  GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE. 
~^°  Has  8  line  wires.  48  in. 
high,  12  stays  tn  the  rod.  all  N<>.  9  hard 
steel  wire,  spacing  4,  5.  C.  7,  8,  9.  9. 
Weight  per  rod   11   lbs.     Price  pel   rod.. 

940  ft  GENERAL       STOCK 
-•XO-V  fence.    Has  9  line  wires, 
48  in.  high.  9  stays   to  the   rod,   all   No.    9 
hard   steel   wire,   spacing   3,   4.  5,  5,  6, 
8,  9.     Weight   per  rod   11   lbs.     Price  pi 
rod     


940   flCJ  SPECIAL     HORSE 
-rtO-VO    &    CATTLE     FENCE. 

Has  9  line  wires.  48  in.  high.  9  stays  to 
the  rod.  all  No.  9  hard  steel  wire,  spac- 
ing 6.  6,  6.  6.  6.  fi,  €,  6.  Weight  per  rod 
11  lbs.     Price  per  rod  


Price  less 

than 
earload  in 
Old  Ontario 
mtil  Jan.  15 


33c 

38c 

43c 

45c 
54c 
56c 

57c 

57c 


Price  less 
than 

carload  in 
Old  Ontario 
after  Jan.  15 


35c 
41c 

46c 
48c 
57c 
59c 
60c 
60c 


All   No.  9.         Freight  Paid. 

7-48-0-45c 


CASH  WITH  THE  ORDER  SAVES 
EXPENSE  AND  YOU  GET  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  THE  SAVING  IN 
THE    PRICE. 


NOTICE ! 


These  prices  are  freight 
prepaid  to  any  station  in 
Old  Ontario  on  shipments 
in  lots  of  200  lbs.  or  over. 
(Electric  and  boat  lines  not 
included). 


FOR    PRICES    DELIVERED 
IN    NEW    ONTARIO,    QUE- 
BEC       AND        MARITIME 
PROVINCES 

Add  3c  per  rod  to  the  prices 
of  fence  quoted  herewith, 
25c  advance  for  gates  and 
stretchers,  10c  per  sack  of 
staples  and  10c  per  coil  of 
brace   wire. 


Owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  wire  mar- 
ket we  quote  prices  after 
January  15th,  1918,  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 
We  cannot  urge  too  strong- 
ly to  place  your  order  be- 
fore   the    advance. 


Remit  by   P.O.  Order,  Money 
Order   or    Bank    Draft 


9-48  GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE, 
0       W    Has     9     line    wires,     48     in. 

high.  12  stays  to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  hard 
steel  wire,  spacing  3.  4,  5.  5.  6,  8,  8.  9. 
Weight  per  rod  12  lbs.  Price  per  rod, 
freight    prepaid    


If)  Kfl  HORSE,  CATTLE.  SHEEP 
1U"""   AND   HOG   FENCE.     Has 

10  line  wires,  50  in.  high.  12  stays  to  the 
rod.  all  No.  9  hard  steel  wire,  spacing 
3,  Wi,  3M,  i%,  5%,  6,  8,  8,  8.  Weight 
per  rod   13M   lbs.     Per   rod    


POULTRY   FENCE 
IO   Kf|  B  STOCK    &    POULTRY 
±0-UV-^    FENCE.      Has    18    line 

wires.  50  in.  high.  24  stays  to  the  rod 
top  and  bottom  wire  No.  9  filling.  No 
13  hard  steel  wire,  spacing  1%,  1%,  1% 
1%.  1%,  1%.  2.  21/4,  m,  3,  3%.  4,  4'/2 
IV:  5.   5,   5.      Weight  12^4  lbs 


FENCE    ACCESSORIES 

WALK    GATE,    3y2  x  48    

FARM   GATE,   12  x  48    

FARM   GATE,   13x48    

FARM   GATE,    14x48    


FARM   GATE,   16x48    .... 

STAPLES,    GALVANIZED, 

per  bag   of  25    lbs 


Price  less 
than 

carload  in 
old  Ontario 
until  Jan.  15 


1%    in. 


BRACE  WIRE.  No.  9  Soft,  per  coil 
25   lbs 


STRETCHER.  All  iron  top  and 
bottom,  draw  very  heavy  tested 
chain,  extra  single  wire  stretcher 
and  splicer,  the  best  stretcher  made 
at   any   price    


62c 
68c 

68c 


1000 


Price  less 
than 

ca 1  load  in 
Old  Ontario 
after  Jan.  15 


65c 
71c 

71c 


$3  25 

$3  50 

5  75 

6  00 

6  00 

6  25 

6  25 

6  50 

6  75 

7  00 

1  40 

150 

1  40 

1  50 

10  00 


MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 


The  Sarnia  Fence  Company,  Limited,  Sarnia,  Ontario 


Don't  forget  that  The  Sarnia  Fence  Co.,  Ltd.,  Broke  Up  the  Fence  Combine  and  forced  the  prices  down  50  per  cent. 

from  you  will  show  your  appreciation  of  their  service. 


An  Order 


Four  forms  o 

Williams 

Shaving  Soap 


Williams1 


Stic 


Holder 

Top 

Shaving 

Stick 


Liquid 


Crtam 


After  the  shave  or  the 
bath  you  will  enjoy  the 
comforting  touch  of 
Williams'  Talc  Powder. 


HolcierTop 

Shaving  Stick 


■ 


WILLIAMS'  Shaving  Soap  is  no  slacker. 
In  camp  and  "over  there"  as  well  as  at 
home  it  is  doing  its  bit  toward  lending  aid  and 
comfort  and  economy  to  the  shave. 

Its  rich,  soothing,  lasting  lather  is  always  on 
tap  for  the  boys  at  the  front,  getting  into  action 
at  the  touch  of  the  brush  and  making  the  shav- 
ing rule  the  easiest  one  to  obey. 

If  you  are  going  into  service  take  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap  along.  If  you  have  a  soldier  at 
the  front,  send  him  Williams'. 

The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Canadian  Depot,  655  Drolet  St.,  Montreal 
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How  yields  of 
Potatoes  were 
increased  20/1 
per  acre  by  pral|| 
growers  who  wr< 
these  testimonials 


"I  wish  to  call  jour  attention  to  the  need  of 
changing  your  seed  potatoes  at  least  every  seconJ 
year,  by  getting  eidier  .Northern  Ontario  grown  or 
New  Brunswick  certified  seed  potatoes.  By  using 
NORTHERN  GROWN  seed  potatoes  we  can  in- 
crease our  yields  of  early  potatoes  at  least  20  per 
rent." 

Extract    from    .Manager's    Anuual    Report, 
Samia   Vegetable  Growers'   Association. 


"Last  season  we  planted  New  Brunswick  Irish 
Cobblers  an  J  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of  die 
same  seed  to  neighboring  farmers.  In  several  in- 
stances we  saw  the  product  of  this  seed  dug  beside 
home-grown  seed  and  in  every  case  the  NORTH  - 
EKN  GROWN  seed  yielded  full  26  per  cent,  more." 
W.    J.    Oke,    Peterborough,    Ont. 

"Potato  crops  fiom  NORTHERN   GROWN   seed 

are  very  profitable  in  our  experience.  NORTHERN 
GROWN  seed  sprout  earlier  with  a  much  heavier 
and  stronger  sprout.  After  planting  they  come  up 
more  evenly  in  rows.  The  potatoes  when  dug  give 
a  more  uniform  potato  which  finds  ready  sale,  with 
sometimes  higher  prices.  -  I  am  satisfied  we  get 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  potatoes  per  acre 
with  NORTHERN  GROWN  seed— and  we  are  using 
nothing   else    next    year." 

Guthrie  Bros.,  R.R.  No.  3,  Samia,  Ont. 
G.  A.  Williams,  R  R  5,  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
planted  NORTHERN  GROWN  seed  potatoes  last 
year  beside  some  home-grown  seed.  He  got  484 
bushels  per  acre  from  the  former  and  347  bushels 
per  acre  from  the  latter— a  difference  of  137  bushels. 
This  spring  he  is  planting  NORTHERN  GROWN 
.seed    entirely. 

"We  have  used  NORTHERN  GROWN  seed  pota- 
toes either  from  the  Red  River  district  or  from 
Northern  Ontario  since  the  summer  of  1912.  and  the 
I  yield  has  more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of 
the  seed.  We  sell  till  our  own  potatoes  and  plant 
nothing  but  NORTHERN   GROWN   seed." 

•      G.   Bridget'  &  Sons,   R.R.    1,   Samia,   Oct. 

"1  have  used  NORTHERN  GROWN  seed  pota- 
toes for  several  years  and  have  always  found  them 
to  do  much  better  than  home-grown  seed.  They 
produce  a  heavier  crop,  sprout  earlier  and  have 
stronger  vitality.  1  am  confident  the  actual  in 
crease  in  yields  caused  by  the  planting  of 
NORTHERN  GROWN  seed  has  been  at  least 
20   per   cent." 

Henry    Brought!'  Oi 


These  results  secured  by  practical  growers  are  cor- 
roborated by  scientific  experiment.  For  five  years 
seed  potatoes  from  Northern  Ontario,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Old  Ontario  have  been  planted  side  by 
side.  In  each  year  Northern  Ontario  seed  has  led 
with  New  Brunswick  second  and  Old  Ontario  seed 
in  last  place;  the  yields  last  year  were  350,  318  and 
220    bushels    respectively. 

The  reasons  for  this  increase  when  NORTHERN 
GROWN  seed  is  planted  are :  (1)  The  climate  in  the 
North  is  better  suited  to  the  normal  development 
of  the  potato,  thus  engendering  superior  vitality; 
(2)  the  seed  is  immature,  hence  better  for  seeding 
purposes;  (3)  serious  hereditary  diseases  which 
have  become  prevalent  in  Old  Ontario  are,  because 
of  climatic  conditions,   hardly  established  at  all. 

These  diseases— Mosaic,  Leaf  Roll,  Curly  Dwarf— 
cannot  be  treated  nor  yet  controlled  by  select;on 
in  badly  all.,:  1  districts.  They  are  not  readily 
recognized  without  special  training,  but  they 
steadily  decrease  crops.  They  are  widely  spread 
throughout  Old  Ontario.  Tie  safest  policy  is  to 
plant  NORTHERN  GROWN  seed,  preferably  from 
New  Ontario;  failing  that  from  Hie  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. 

WE  WILL  HELP  GROWERS  LOCATE 
CERTIFIED  SEED 

To  encourage  the  growing  of  NORTHERN 
GROWN  seed  potatoes  in  Old  Ontario  is  now  the 
definite  policy  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Igri 
culture.  Not  much  seed,  unfortunately  can  be  se- 
cni  I  trom  Northern  Ontario  for  next  spring's 
planting,  but  an  ample  supply  is  being  i 
for  1919. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  to  put 
11  "■  and  farmers  associations  in  touch  with 
of  New  Brunswick  certified  seed.  This  seed 
was  inspected  by  Federal  Government  inspectors 
during  the  summer  while  in  field  condition,  again 
in  December  in  the  bin  and  will  be  inspected  before 


loading.  It  is  guaranteed  to  be  reasonably  free  from 
disease  and  true  to  variety.  It  will  be  shipped  when 
danger  of  frost  injury  in  unheated  cars  is  past  It 
may  be  purchased  at  the  farmers'  selling  price  in 
New  Brunswick  plus  a  flat  commission  of  10 
cents  per  bag  and  freight  charges. 

ORDERS  WILL  BE  RECEIVED  FOR 
CAR-LOAD  LOTS  ONLY 

Any  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  the  best  NORTHERN  GROWN  seed 
at  present  available  are  advised  to  do  so  at  once. 

Write  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner, 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Par- 
liament   Buildings,    Toronto. 


I 

s 


Do  you  know  of  a  Farm  for  Sale? 

If  so,  let  us  know.  It  is  expected  that  re- 
turned soldiers  with  some  capital  will  wish 
to  buy  good  farms  in  Old  Ontario,  conveni- 
ently located   and   at  a   reasonable  price. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  your  own  farm  kindly  for- 
ward a  complete  description  of  it— the  location 
(Township,  concession  and  lot  numbers),  dis- 
tance from  church,  school,  post  office  and 
nearest  town,  and  the  conditions  of  the  roads, 
nature  and  condition  of  soil,  amount  of  drain- 
age" done  and  required,  kind  and  condition  of 
fences,  number  of  acres  and  how  cropped 
noxious  weeds  prevalent,  complete  description 
of  buildings  and  source  and  condition  of  well 
water.      State    sum    for    which   you    will   sell.__ 

Write  at  once  to  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Parliament  Build- 
ings,    Toronto 


-*&?] 


I! 


Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 


Parliament  Buildings 
SIR  W.  H.  HEARST, 

Minister  of  Agriculture 


TORONTO 

DR.  G.  C.  CREELMAN, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


if 
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Made    in    Canada 


These  pleasing  models  are  especially  suitable  for  Spring  wear.     "MONARCH-KNIT' 
Sweater  Coats  are  especially  designed   with  ful l_  recognition  of  the  increasing   demand  for 
better  quality  and  more  style. 

Our  many  years'  experience  as  the  world   leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  knit  goods 
enables  us  to  perfect  the  finest  detail  in  the  workmanship  and  style  of  sweater  coats. 

"MONARCH-KNIT"  is  your  guarantee  that  you  have  the  best  in  Sweater  Coats. 

•Ask  for  MONARCH. KNIT  ' 

THE    MONARCH    KNITTING  CO.,   LIMITED,     DUNNVILLE,    CANADA 


Manufacturers   of   Ladiea'   Silk    Knitted   Coats,   Men's,    Women's  and     Children's     Worsted     Sweater    Coats,     Fancy     Knit     Goods. 
Hosiery,   etc.      Also   Hand    Knitting   Yarns   specially   suitable   for  Knitting   Soldiers'  Sox,   Scarfs,  etc. 
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Conserve  Fuel  and  Save  Money 


M»rffJ7i- 


By  Replacing  Your  Rail  Fence  with  a  Frost  Wire  Fence 


1.— IT  IS  A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY.  You 

have  seen  by  the  papers  that  coal  is  very 
scarce  in  many  localities  this  winter, 
hence  wood  will  have  to  be  used  consid- 
erably. You  intend  to  replace  your  rail 
fence  some  day  with  a  wire  fence,  but 
now  is  the  time  you  can  get  the  highest 
price  for  your  rails,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  out  on  the  important  question  of 
fuel. 

2.— IT  MEANS  A  SAVING  TO  YOU. 

At  present  prices,  your  rails  will  bring 
you  more  than  a  new  Frost  Wire  Fence 
will  cost  you.  Think  of  the  difference  in 
appearance,  also  of  the  greater 
field  space  a  wire  fence  will  leave 
you  for  cultivation.  A  Frost  Wire 
Fence  will  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  your  farm.  It  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  unsightly  weeds, 
ant-hills,  etc.,  that  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  rail  or  stump  fence. 


3.— FROST  WIRE  FENCE  IS 


The  FROST 

old- tig h  t  lock' 


A  PAYING  INVESTMENT.  It  is  differ- 
ent and  better  than  the  ordinary  wire 
fences  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
made  from  Canadian-made  wire,  specially 
tempered  and  galvanized  in  our  own  wire 
mills  to  suit  our  rigorous  Canadian  cli- 
mate. Secondly,  it  is  woven  more  slowly 
'than  other  kinds  of  wire  fence  and  on  im- 
proved lines  of  construction,  which  result 
in  having  every  horizontal  exactly  the 
same  length  and  every  upright  perfectly 
straight  and  evenly  spaced.  Note  also  the 
Frost  tight  lock.  No  other  wire  lock  has 
yet  been  produced  which  can  equal  it  in 
neatness  and  security  of  holding. 

Help  both  your  Country  and 
Yourself  by  at  once  deciding  to  re- 
place all  your  wooden  fences  with 
the  most  perfect  wire  fence  you 
can  buy. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest 
dealer's  name,  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. 


Frost  Fence  First 


A  style  for  every  purpose 


Frost  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Can. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Light   and  Savory, 
Easy  to  Digest 


If  Puddings  were  lighter  and  tastier,  would 

you  serve  them  of tener  ? 

Would    you    attempt    new    varieties? 

Then  try  FIVE  ROSES  flour  in  boiled  or 

baked  puddings. 

The  same  good  flour  that  makes  the    lightest   bread,  biscuits  and  muffins 
will  make  your  puddings  more  daintily    porous  —  palatable  —  digestible. 
Even  when  used  in  small  doses,   FIVES  ROSES  binds   together  the  other 
ingredients  and  blends  their  delightful  flavors. 
We  invite  you  to  follow  the  lead  of  Canada's  best  cooks — and  use 


five  Roses' 


5... 
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OVER  70  PUDDING 
RECIPES 

All  tested— reliable.  Also  pages 
on  pudding  sauces,  custards, 
desserts.  Infallible  directions 
contributed  by  over  2,000 
successful  FIVE  ROSES  users. 

SEND  FOR   THE  FIVE 
ROSES  COOK  BOOK 

Gives  accurate, understandable 
information  on  bread,  pastries, 
rolls,  biscuits,  cookies.  So 
essential  that  over  200,000 
women  couldn't  do  without  this 
famous  144-page  manual. 
Sent  for   10  two-cent  stamps. 

Address  Dept.  G. 
LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  MILLING 
CO..   LIMITED.  MONTREAL. 


IN 


m 


fa  Breads -Cakes 
Puddings  -Pastries 

And  your  reward  will  be  those  well-swollen  puddings  that  maintain  till  eaten 

their  freshness  and  aroma. 

The  kind  that  cuts  into  dainty  slices  without  crumbling  or  ragged  edges  — 

Never  soggy,  insipid;  never  a  disappointment. 

And  due  to  the  wonderful  nutritive  value  of  FIVE  ROSES,  every  spoonful 

becomes  a  toothsome  source  of  vitality. 

See  that  you  also  are  given  FIVE  ROSES  at  your  dealer's. 

Your  success  will  be  so  stimulating  that  soon  you  will  insist  on   using  it 

whenever  "flour"  is  mentioned. 


FIVEROSli 

Has  Made  Th« 
Famous 

Roly    Po, 
S   p    o   n  g>. 
Snow  b  a  ' 
Y o  r  k  s  bi\ 
B    u    i    t   ( 
Coram 
C  h  o  co  la 
C  o  t  t  a  i 
Ma  rmala 
Christm 
Poor   Ma 


s 
s 

D 
A 
B 
C 
D 
C 


i 
u 


y    r 
u      e 
lac 

P  P  I 
r  e  a 
a    r   r  ( 

a      t 
r    e    a 
Paddy  Bum 
Ra s p  b  er 
Ginger 
Fruit 
Plum 
Rice 


~k  Guaranteed 
lleached—Not  Blended 
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To  Keep  Your  Sons 

and  Daughters 

on  the  Farm 

You  Must  Furnish  Them  with  Plenty 
of  Entertainment 

BUY  A  PIANO 

It  is  a  friend  that  is  ever  ready  to 
cheer'  you  and  your  family  in  dull 
moments — creates  new  interest  in  the 
home — and  helps  you  entertain  your 
friends  when  they  call. 

The  World  Famous 

Cecilian  Piano 

is  quality  through  and  through.  It  is 
used  in  a  countless  number  of  homes 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe. 

Cecilian  Upright  Pianos  are  all  con- 
vertible into  self-players  at  your 
convenience,  while  the  Cecilian  all- 
metal  action  player  pianos  are  the 
worlds  standard. 

The  payments  on  a  Cecilian  Piano 
are  not  heavy — and  you  will  be  able 
to  complete  them  in  surprisingly 
ly  short  time. 

Our  catalog  and  terms  are  yours 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Write 
us  for  them  now. 


The 

Cecilian  Co., Ltd. 

247  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO 
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Better,  Brighter,  Safer 

Lighting  for  the  Rural 

Home 

We  have  given  the  farmer  of  Canada  the  telephone.    We  have  now  \ 
the  Northern  Electric  Lighting  System  which  is  destined  \.o  be  the- 
greatest  medium  for  making  the  farm  cheerful,  comfortable  and  home  like. 

The  Northern  Electric  Lighting  System  will,  we  believe,  be  as  much  of  a  blessing  _ 
to  the  farm  as  the  telephone  has  been ;  it  will  furnish  Better,  Brighter  and  Safer  - 
Lighting,  for  the  Rural  Home;  IT  WILL  MAKE  IT  A  HOME. 

The  Northern  Electric  Lighting  System  is  THE  PLANT  of  Farm  Lighting  efficiency 
is  the  result  of  years  of  painstaking  study  and  experiments.    The  equipment  comprises 
generator,  switchboard  and  storage  battery  complete.   You  use  your  own  engine,  if  you 
have  one;  if  not,  we  will  supply  a  plant  with  either  a  gasolene  or  kerosene-burning  engine. 

Think  what  a  benefit  this  equipment  will  be  to  you  and  your  family.   Think  of  the  odorless, 

fireless,  dirtless  and  safe  method  of  lighting  your  house,  your  bam,  and  your  other  buildings. 

Think  of  those  long,  comfortable  winter  evenings.  Think  of  every  comfort  and  cheerfulness 

of  the  city  brought  to  your  own  country  home.    The  Telephone,  the  Electric  Light,  the 

Electric  Toaster,  the  Electric  Iron,  etc.,  etc. 

We  urge  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  safer  and  better  way  of  lighting  the  house  and 
barn  than  with  the  dangerous  coal  oil  lamp  and  lantern  to  investigate  the  Northern  Electric 
Lighting  System. 

Write  our  house  nearest  you  for  full  descriptive  literature  free.    If  you  do  not  intend 

purchasing  just  now  you  will  surely  be  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  electricity  on      /VftP-i 
the  farm.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  better  and  more  economical  lighting 


*  \ 
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Drafted  to  a  Good  Cause 


By  THE  EDITOR 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  BREEDER 


THE  breeder  is  on  top.  Never  before  has  the  Canadian 
farmer  been  in  such  a  strong  position  in  the  matter  of 
breeding.  Whether  it  be  a  plant  or  an  animal,  the  good  seed 
is  what  the  whole  world  is  clamoring  for,  and  will  be  clamor- 
ing for  to-morrow,  most  insistently. 

A  leader  among  seed  producers  informs  us  that  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  better  yield  can  be  secured  by  using  large,  well- 
saved,  high-germinating  seed  grain  over  the  ordinary  farm  bin 
contributions  to  the  seed  drill. 

Likewise  an  equally  eminent  authority  in  the  animal  world 
points  to  the  certainty  of  the  general  improvements  derived 
from  using  a  sire  of  known  and  definite  characteristics  on  the 
flock  or  herd.  And  in  the  case  of  animals,  the  ratio  of  im- 
provement seems  to  surpass  that  of  the  cereals.  A  high  pro- 
ducing milk  strain  in  tne  dairy  herd,  a  vigorous,  flesh-forming 
type  in  the  beef  stables,  or  an  easy-feeding,  prolific  maker  of 
our  bacon  exports  makes  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure,  between  enthusiasm  and  indifference  in  agriculture, 
and  in  the  present  estimates  of  values  between  starvation  and 
plenty,  defeat  or  victory. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  this  issue  by  a  Chicago 
market  expert,  the  day  of  the  breeder  is  here.  And  in  that 
day  every  farmer  has  a  place.  All  of  the  opportunity  and  part 
of  its  rewards  must  come  to  every  farmer  who  raises  a  calf  or 
weans  a  pig.  Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  interest  in  produc- 
tion for  its  own  sake  than  lies  in  the  art  of  him  who  improves 
livestock  or  develops  a  new  wheat.  Marquis  and  Mandscheuri 
are  monuments  to  those  men  just  as  surely  as  are  a-  Baron's 
Pride  or  a  Gainsford  Marquis. 

Life,  at  present,  is  a  serious  business.  Farming  is  no  whit 
less  a  serious  occupation  than  banking  or  manufacture.  The 
farmer,  who  on  his  small  farm  improves  or  strives  to  build  up  a 
better  seed,  is  peer  of  them  all.  And  the  opportunity  is  now  at 
the  door.  Let  no  farmer  underestimate  it.  Let  no  farmer  fail 
at  the  present  time.  Canada  has  a  chance  to  re-stock  a  sacked 
world,  not  with  cheap  toys  or  with  doubtful  philosophies,  but 
with  the  real  founts  of  agricultural  prosperity — animals  and 
grain.  It  is  the  day  of  the  breeder.  A  der  tag  that  every 
man  can  drink  to.    Here's  to  you,  my  fellow  farmer! 


The  exports  of  butter  in  the  U.S.  grew  from  4,457,144  pounds 
to  26,835,092  pounds  during  the  war,  while  cheese  grew  from 
3,788,065  to  66,087,213  lbs. 

Equally  with  the  orders  of  the  Food  Controllers  to  save 
bacon  and  beef  should  come  the  advice  to  use  mutton  and  lamb. 
Such  advise  would  assist  in  food  and  clothing  both. 

Figures  obtained  from  nine  of  the  American  States  show 
10,527  hogs  vaccinated  last  year  on  325  farms  in  the  serum 
treatment  fer  hog  cholera.  The  work  was  done  under  direction 
of  the  county  agricultural  agents  and  they  report  a  saving  of 
$92,547. 


THE  GETTING  OF  FARM  LABOR 

'"p  O  carry  out  the  details  of  a  draft  of  labor  to  the  farmers 
■1  would  be  an  enormous  undertaking.  The  more  one  looks 
into  it  the  more  difficulties  appear.  For  drafting  of  labor  logic- 
ally demands  government  supervision  of  agriculture  and  gov- 
ernment direction  of  crops.  And  as  such  the  draft  looks  hope- 
lessly out  of  the  question. 

But  the  good  that  such  a  draft  would  do  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  large  measure  by  many  other  ways.  One  such  means  is 
to  make  every  farmer  and  farm  boy  remain  on  the  farm,  and 
in  this  regard  the  exemption  boards  have  already  done  some 
good  work.  Many  a  young  man  has  been  exempted  from 
military  duty  so  long  and  only  so  long  as  he  can  show  efficient 
farm  service. 

More  of  this  work  can  be  done,  not  only  with  the  single 
men,  but  in  the  case  of  the  married  men.  Many  could  be  called 
up  and  made  to  feel  that  they  were  serving  their  country 
equally  well  in  production  as  on  the  front  lines. 

It  would  be  good  policy  to  excuse  from  active  military 
service  every  man  who  can  work  a  farm.  If  he  be  engaged  in 
other  business  or  professional  work  and  can  change  to  farm 
work,  either  exclusively  or  during  the  major  portion  of  his 
time,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Then  if  the  first  draft  fails  to  get  enough  recruits  for  the 
front,  call  up  the  second  draft,  repeating  the  operation  until 
the  leading  industrial  and  productive  necessities  of  war  are 
satisfied. 

By  this  means,  along  with  other  methods,  such  as  the 
closing  of  non-essential  industries,  the  impossibilities  of  a  draft 
to  the  farms  would  be  avoided  and  many  of  the  results  achieved. 
There  is  another  feature  of  the  rural  situation  at  the  present 
time  that  is  going  to  materially  affect  production.  Many 
farms  in  the  East  are  in  the  hands  of  professional  men,  a 
large  number  of  whom  are  turning  their  acres  into  livestock 
ranches  for  the  summer  feeding  of  cattle.  These  men  get 
together  from  500  to  1,000  acres  of  some  of  the  best  produc- 
ing soils  and  reduce  the  residents  on  these  lands  to  a  possible 
two  families,  while  not  a  bushel  of  cereal  foodstuffs  for  the 
feeding  of  the  people  is  produced. 

How  is  this  situation  going  to  be  overcome  ?  For  these  are 
the  men  who  can  finance  the  situation.  They  can  comb  the 
towns  for  labor  and  could,  if  they  so  desired,  put  from  100  to 
300  acres  in  spring  wheat,  much  to  the  total  good  of  the  Allies. 
The  same  situation  is  noted  in  Western  Canada.  Hon.  Geo. 
Langley,  of  Saskatchewan,  has  outlined  in  the  Regina  Leader  a 
plan  whereby  the  idle  sections  of  good  prairie  land,  held  by 
speculators,  railway  companies  and  school  endowments,  could 
be  forced  immediately  into  fruitfulness.  In  his  scheme  he 
brings  into  use  a  large  number  of  gasoline  tractors,  driven 
by  the  idle  elevator  operators,  the  town  chauffeurs  who  could 
be  easily  spared,  the  country  machine,  agents  and  the  boys 
educated    at   the    farm    engineering    courses. 


FARMS   AND  PEOPLE 


HOGS 


OUR    FARM    AREAS. 
Acres  in 
Province —  farm  lands 

British    Columbia     2,580,011 

Alberta     17,741,899 

Saskatchewan      28,642,985 

Manitoba     12,228.233 

Ontario     22,171,785 

Quebec     15,613,267 

New    Brunswick     4,537,999 

Nova    Scotia     5,260,455 

P.    E.    Island     1,202,354 


Totals      109,948,! 


Acres  estim. 

cultiva  table 

22,618,000 

97,123,000 

93,458,000 

24,700,000 

56,450,000 

43.745,000 

10,718,000 

8,092,000 

1,258,190 

358,162,190 


CANADA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Total  trade  in  1867  was  about  115  millions  of 
dollars.  Total  trade  last  year  (1917)  was  about 
two  billions  of  dollars,  an  average  addition  of 
about  38  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  past  50 
years.  As  trade  with  other  countries  makes  a 
people  prosperous,  we  see  the  reasons  for  the 
present  high  prices  and  industrial  activity  in 
the  keen  outside  demand  caused  by  the  war. 
What  the  future  after  the  war  has  in  view  is 
yet    to    be    experienced. 

CANADA'S    FOREIGN    TRADE. 
Leading   Exports —  1917. 

Wheat     $    244.394,586 

Oats      33,918.479 

Bacon    and    hams    

Beef     

Cattle     

Cheese     

Salmon      

Planks   and   boards 

Mine    products     


43,778,034 
5,758,435 
7,883,842 

36,721,136 
6,288,257 

25,976,526 

85,616,907 


Total    exports    $1,151,375,768 

NUMBER   OF    FARMS. 

At  the  last  decennial  census  the  farm  holdings 
of   Canada    numbered    714.646,    divided   as    follows: 

Holdings  of  less  than   1   acre    30.1 

Holdings    of    1   acre   and   under   5 44.180 

Holdings  of  from   5   to   10  acres    24,666 

Holdings    of   from    10    to    50   acres 89,829 

Holders    of   from    50    to    100   acres 164,662 

Holders   of   from   100  to   200   acres 228,257 

Holdings  of  over  200  acres   132,931 

The  Caledon  survey,  which  has  been  partially 
concluded  this  past  year,  shows  that  the  small 
farm  does  not  pay.  So  that  of  the  above  lists, 
the  most  revenue  producing  farms  will  be  those 
over  100  acres,  although  many  of  the  50  and 
100-acre   farms   are   returning   good   labor  rewards. 

The  total  number  of  farms  in  Canada  then  is 
714,666.  But  the  number  over  10  acres  in  extent 
figures    out   at    615,679. 

IMMIGRATION    FIGURES. 
The  following  table   will   show   where   our  popu- 
lation  is   coming   from.     The   number   of   U.S.   set- 
tlers   is   coming    up    again : 
Year.  British  U.S.  Other 

1910    59.790  103,798  45,206 

1911  123,013  121,451  66,620 

1912  138,121  133,710  82,406 

1913  150,542  139,009  112,881 

1914  142,622  107,530  134,726 

1915    43.276  59,179  41,734 

1916    8,664  36,937  2,936 

1917     8,282  61,389  5,073 

CANADA'S    EXPORTS 
(000's    omitted) 
Goods  1914  1915  1916        1917 

Animal     produce     $68,216     $94,513     $117,909     

Agricul.   produce     127,122     230,544       364,605      

STOCKERS    AND    FEEDERS    AT    THE 
WINNIPEG    MARKET. 
Contributing 
Province —  1916  1917  Inc. 

Manitoba      76,474         112,554         36,080 

Saskatchwan      65,021         137,357         72,336 

Alberta      14,175  33,622  19,447 

All    east     63  1,499  1,436 

Totals      317,821         372,168         54,347 


STOCKYARD    HOGS    RECEIPTS,    CANADA. 

Place—  1916  1917  Dec. 

Toronto     496,723         445,312  51,411 

Montreal     151,570         128,755  22,815 

Winnipeg      317,683  278,943  38,740 

Calgary      121,568  118,010  3,558 

Totals      1,087,544         971,020         116,534 

While  these  totals  do  not  take  into  full  ac- 
count the  hog  productions  of  Canada,  they  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  trend  of  the  markets. 
These  figures  show  an  alarming  decrease  in  hog 
products,  and  that,  too,  under  the  stress  of  high 
prices  and  war  demands.  The  reason  is  largely 
due  to  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  grains,  to 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor,  and  to  the  general 
cessation  of  breeding  that  took  place  a  year  ago 
last  fall  owing  to  a  threatened  collapse  of  prices. 
The  big  movement  of  keeping  a  pig  that  has 
recently  swept  over  Canada  will  likely  largely 
augment    1918    figures. 

HOGS    ON   WINNIPEG   MARKETS. 

Origin  of  Hogs—  1916.  1917. 

Manitoba     106.739  102,619 

Saskatchewan     133,314  158.690 

Alberta      77,705  109,360 

These  hogs  were  used  either  locally,  shipped 
east,  shipped  west  or  south  into  the  States.  The 
figures  of  the  Public  Markets  statisticians  at 
Winnipeg  show  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
6.166  used  locally  in  1917  over  1916,  an  increase 
of  59,505  sent  east,  a  decrease  of  4,114  sent  west, 
and  an  increase  of  5,440  sent  to  the  States. 
Thus  out  of  a  total  of  372,026  hogs  in  Winni- 
peg  only   6,122    went   to   the   U.S.A. 


HOGS   IN   CANADA, 
Provinces —  1914. 

P.E.I 41.718 

Nova    Scotia    53.892 

New     Brunswick.         73,325 

Quebec     634,539 

Ontario     1,553.624 

Manitoba      186,276 

Saskatchewan    ...  454,703 

Alberta     397,123 

Br.     Columbia 39,031 


1914-16-17 

1916. 

1917. 

38,300 

35,236 

51.928 

49,850 

70,683 

69,269 

531,303 

504,738 

1.404,618 

1,236,064 

130,320 

110,772 

334.489 

284.316 

215,202 

185,074 

37,829 

38,207 

All  Canada  ..  3,434,261  2.814,672  2,513,526 
It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  figures  that  there 
has  been  a  continued  decrease  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces. If  the  prairie  provinces  do  double  their 
output  this  year,  as  they  are  campaigning  to  do, 
it  will  not  bring  back  our  total  production  to  a 
pre-war  basis  unless  the  rest  of  Canada  increases 
more  than  15  per  cent.,  which  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly. In  fact,  we  will  do  well  to  hold  1918  at  the 
1917   figures. 


BACON  EXPORTS. 
1914.  1916. 

Great   Britain    .$3,717,266     $25,563,698 
United     States.         41.704  124,176 

All    others     . .  .  4,225  22,893 


1917. 
$42,875,774 
36,061 
99,604 


CANADIAN    LIVE    HOG    EXPORTS,    1914-16-17. 

To    Country—  1914.  1916.  1917. 

United    States     ...$442,199       $      67,499       $30,682 
All    (others      4,231  2,211  1,888 


Great    Britain 
United    States 

France    

All     others     . . 


HAM   EXPORTS. 

.$236,468       $1,186,172 
...      32,570  113,042 


873 


80,132 


$601,988 

5,376 

156,067 

3,164 


TOP    PRICES    LIVE    HOGS— FIVE    MARKETS. 
Jan.   15th,   1917-18. 

1917  1918 

Toronto     $13.50  $19.50 

Montreal      13.00  19.75 

Winnipeg      11.40  19.00 

Calgary     11.25  18.25 

Chicago     10.85  16.55 


CATTLE 

BEEF    CATTLE    REGISTRATIONS. 

Breed.  1914.  1916.  1917. 

Shorthorns     10,786         14,333         16  863 

Herefords     2,543  3,207  5,353 

Angus      1,541  i,43i  2,567 

Galloway      91  30,  19 

Red    Polled    102  477  331 

An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  all  breeds 
of  beef  cattle  registrations,  except  in  the  Red 
Polled  and  Galloway,  the  most  marked  percent- 
age  increase  occurring  among  the  Aberdeen  An- 
gus, with  nearly  80  per  cent.,  while  the  Here- 
fords increased  about  70  per  cent.  The  Short- 
horns showed  the  heavy  increase  of  2,530  animals, 
or  about  20  per  cent,  over  1916.  Prices  for 
purebred  cattle  have  been  going  up  steadily  also. 
The  sales  records  of  1917  were  the  highest  in 
history.  There  are  no  signs  of  any  abatement. 
War  uncertainties  are  hard  to  gauge,  but  it 
looks  like  continued  strong  demands  for  purebred 
cattle   from    Canada. 

MILCH  COWS    IN  CANADA. 
Provinces  and  all 

Canada.  1914.  1916.  1917. 

P.   E.   Island    47,317  46,032  46,032 

Nova    Scotia    128.237  130,141  131,442 

N.    Brunswick     ..  102,713  100,221  100,221 

Quebec      733,476  639,805  652.600 

Ontario     1,085,843  1,082,119  1,082,119 

Manitoba      156,306  159.274  164,052 

Saskatchewan      .  .  204,624  218,230  229,142 

Alberta      179,068  188,205  193,851 

B.    Columbia    35,702  39,318  43.250 

Canada      2,673.286  2,603,345  2,642,709 

BEEF    CATTLE    AND    YOUNG    STOCK    IN 
CANADA. 

Provinces —                  1914  1916.  1917. 

P.    E.    Island    . .  .         61,048  57,260  54,970 

Nova    Scotia     ....  148,269  140.673  135,046 

N.    Brunswick     . .         99,256  92,223  89,456 

Quebec      625,958  535,693  535.693 

Ontario      970,445  901,924  865,847 

Manitoba     251,996  239,205  239,205 

Saskatchewan      . .  474,436  556,710  573,411 

Alberta      633,032  686,730  721,067 

B.     Columbia     ...         99,001  103,101  110.318 

Canada      3,363,531       3,313,519  3,325.013 

CANADA'S    CATTLE    EXPORTS. 

To—                                     1914.           1916.  1917. 

Great    Britain     9,778  1,752  

United    States     206,456       227,184  164,169 

Other    countries     3,517         12,624  2,067 

Totals      219,751       241,560       166,236 

U.S.   FEEDER  CATTLE  MARKETS. 

Markets—  1916.  1917.  Inc. 

Chicago      255,696  357,808  102,112 

Kansas    City    893,488  948,127  54,639 

Omaha     532,795  561,242  28,447 

St.    Louis    160,759  221,277  60,518 

St.    Joseph     94.872  126,584  31,712 

Sioux    City    328,121  348,551  20,430 

St.     Paul     367,196  363,600             

Denver     385,587  397,034  11,447 

Buffalo     25,593  24,811             


Totals      3,044,107 

Net   increase    (10.00%)    


3,348,034 


309,305 
304,927 


DAIRY    CATTLE    REGISTRATIONS. 

Breed—  1914  1916  1917 

Holstein      11,053         12,019 

Ayrshire      3,496  4,000  4,568 

Jersey      1,215  1,308  1,703 

Guernsey      154  146  183 

Fr.    Canadian     53  268  327 

Dairying,  according  to  these  figures,  is  not  on 
the  decline.  The  general  increase  in  registra- 
tions in  all  breeds,  about  10"  per  cent.,  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  development  of  the  breeders'  art 
at  the  expense  of  the  commercial.  The  future 
for    Canada    as    a    breeding    centre    looks    bright. 

Continued  on  page  7. 


Her  Fields,  Herds  ***  Flocks 


FIELD   CROPS 

HAY    CROPS— U.S.    AND    CANADA 
(000's    omitted) 
Country  1916  1917         5-year 

Aver. 
1911-15 
Canada —  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Hay   and    clover 14,637         13,240  

Alfalfa      260  142  

United   States — 

Tame      55,721         53,516        49,395 

Wild     16,635         16,472         16,901 

U.S.    LEADING    FIELD    CROPS 
(000's    omitted) 
Crop  Bushels  Bushels         5-year 

1916  1917  Average 

1911-15 

Wheat    636,318  650,828  806,361 

Com      2,566,927         3,159,494         2.754,164 

Oats      1,251,837  1,587,286  1,230,499 

Barley      182,309  208,975  197,211 

Potatoes      286,953  442,536  362,910 

Beans     10,715  15,701  

CANADA'S    LEADING    FIELD    CROPS 
(000's   omitted) 
Crop  1916  1917  5-year 

Average 
1911-15 

Wheat     262.781         231,730         244,896 

Oats      410.211         393,570         398,931 

Barley     42,770  51,684  46,333 

Beans     412  1.389  854 

Mixed   grains    10.584  16,461  16,521 

Potatoes     63.297  79.892  76,589 

SEED   CORN 
I    doubt    if    it    is    possible    to    get    a    carload    of 
good    seed    corn    in    the    whole    province    of    On- 
tario.      Apparently     well-matured     ears     will     not 
germinate    10    per    cent. — John    Rennie. 

U.S.  WHITE,  YELLOW  AND  MIXED  CORN 
The  1917  corn  crop  was  composed  of  about 
1,324,871,000  bushels  of  white,  1.330,281,000 
bushels  of  yellow,  and  504,342,000  bushels  of  mix- 
ed corn.  The  proportions  do  not  vary  much 
from  year  to  year;  thus,  white  corn  comprised 
41.9  per  cent,  of  the  1917  crop,  41  per  cent,  of 
the  1916  crop,  and  42.9  per  cent,  of  the  1915 
crop ;  yellow,  42.1,  43.1,  and  42.6  per  cent,  of 
the  1917,  1916,  and  1915  crops,  respectively. 
The  average  price  of  white  corn,  is  slightly  higher 
than  of  yellow,  and  mixed  is  slightly  lower  than 
yellow,  although  in  many  places  the  prices  are 
the  same.  No  marked  difference  is  noted  in  the 
yield  per  acre  of  the  different  kinds. — U.S.  Crop 
rteport. 

WINTER  WHEAT  ACREAGES 
In  the  U.S.  the  acreage  estimated  planted  to 
winter  wheat  is  42,170,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
4  per  cent,  over  a  year  ago.  In  1914,  the  year 
of  previous  largest  acreage,  there  was  42,012,000 
acres  which  yielded  684,990,000  bushels.  In  1916 
the  crop  was  481,000,000  and  in  1917  it  was 
418,000,000  bushels  against  a  preceding  5-year 
average    of    543,000,000    bushels. 

In  Canada,  the  area  estimated  sown  to  fall 
wheat  for  1918  is  711,112  acres,  or  4  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1917.  In  Alberta  there  is  shown  to  be 
a  slight  increase,  or  61,384  acres  as  compared 
with  60,776  acres.  There  are  also  small  areas 
sown  to  fall  wheat  in  Manitoba,  4,129  acres, 
Saskatchewan  11,883  acres  and  British  Columbia 
3,476  acres.  The  condition  of  fall  wheat  on 
October  31  for  all  Canada  is  80  per  cent,  of  the 
standard,  as  compared  with  76  per  cent,  last 
year.  In  Ontario  the  condition  is  80  per  cent, 
and   in    Alberta   it   is   91   per   cent. 

CLOVER   SEED 
Clover   seed   prices   in   Canada   in    1918  are  high. 
Farm    prices    in    Toronto    for    seeds    on    Jan.    25th 
were : — 

Per  Bushel 

Alsike     $10.00  to  $12.50 

Red   clover    6.75  to     11.75 

Timothy      6.75  to       8.75 

Flax     3.15 


SHEEP 


HORSES 


SHEEP   IN    CANADA. 

Provinces—  1914.  1916.  1917. 

P.   E.   1 85,351  88,797  90,573 

Nova    Scotia    ..       211,921  200,979  200,979 

N.     Brunswick.       121,739  105,997  103,877 

Quebec     571,287  497,711  502,688 

Ontario     640,416  589,581  595,477 

Manitoba    45,303  51,943  54,540 

Saskatchewan...      126,027  138,350  149,418 

Alberta      211,001  245,474  262,657 

B.     Columbia...         45,000  46,269  49.508 

Canada      2,058,045         1,965,101         2,009,717 

Total  number  of  purebred  sheep  of  all  breeds 
recorded  in  Canada  last  year  was  8,411.  This 
by  no  means  is  an  index  to  the  purebred  sheep 
business. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  decline  in  sheep- 
raising  has  been  arrested  somewhat.  We  are 
yet  some  50,000  sheep  short  of  pre-war  condi- 
tions. Nova  Scotia  is  the  only  province  not 
reporting  an  increase  this  year.  The  campaign 
for  more  sheep  has  had  considerable  effect. 
Doubtless  more  flocks  would  be  started  if  the 
demand  for  grain  production  was  not  as  in- 
sistent. 

Canada's  nearness  to  the  allied  markets  puts 
her  in  the  front  rank  of  profit  producers  in 
sheep. 

THE  WINNIPEG  STOCKYARDS  SHEEP. 
The  sheep  shipments  from  the  Winnipeg 
Stockyards  last  year  showed  a  decrease  over  1916 
for  local  purposes  of  about  2,000,  but  an  in- 
crease of  over  4,700  to  the  east,  west  and  south, 
evidently  owing  to  the  demand  for  breeding 
ewes  going  back  to  the  farms.  The  total  sheep 
handled  in  1916  was  20,545,  against  23,487  in 
1917. 

SHEEP     IN     GREAT     BRITAIN. 

The     total     sheep     stock     in     Great     Britain     is 

estimated    at     17,170,000     head.       The    number    of 

ewes   kept  for   breeding    in    1917    declined   by    170,- 

000   head.      Sheep    in    Ireland   decreased   by   20,000. 

SHEEP  IN  THE  U.S. 
The  crop  reporting  bureau  says  there  were 
48,625,000  sheep  in  the  U.S.  in  1915  and  48.483,- 
000  in  1916.  The  totals  for  1917  will  not  be 
published  until  February  1st.  It  is  likely  that 
it  will  show  a  further  decrease,  although  there 
will    be    an    increase    in    total    values, 

CANADA'S    SHEEP   EXPORTS. 

To—                                      1914  1916  1917 

Great    Britain     500  ....              

United    States    17,678  92,917  58,448 

Other    countries     2,365  1,561  776 

The  large  majority  of  these  shipments  to  the 
U.S.    were    made    up   of    lambs. 

CO-OPERATIVE   WOOL  VALUES. 

For  a  full  list  of  co-operative  wool  selling 
associations  in  Canada  and  for  prices  received 
in    1917,    see    page    56    of    this    issue. 

CANADA'S  WOOL  VALUES. 
Taking  Canada's  average  fleece  at  7  lbs.  for 
her  2,009,717  sheep,  and  the  average  price  of  50 
cents,  the  total  value  of  Canada's  wool  to  the 
farmers  last  year  figures  out  to  be  about  $7,- 
035,000.  It  is  likely  that  the  average  prices  this 
year  will  come  up  to  over  60  cents.  The  aver- 
age price  received  by  the  co-operative  associa- 
tions   was    about    63    cents    in    1917. 


U.S.    FEED    SHEEP 

Markets.  1916. 

Chicago     466,507 

Kansas    City     459,560 

Omaha      1,025,946 

St.    Louis     36,298 

St.    Joseph    96,589 

Sioux    City    87,556 

St.     Paul     138,836 

Denver     710,806 

Buffalo      9,640 

Tota'ls      3,031,738 

Net    increase    (25.65%)     . . . 


MARKETS. 

1917. 

Inc. 

633,927 

167,420 

510,338 

50,778 

1,301,720 

275.774 

47,957 

11,659 

124,050 

27,461 

61,591 

91,223 

1,030,080 

319,274 

9,773 

133 

3,810,659 

852,499 

778,921 

PURE-BRED   HORSE   REGISTRATIONS 

Breeds  1914  1916  1917 

Heavy — 

Clydesdale      2,900  3,132  3,885 

Percheron     962  1,323  2,304 

Shire     135  93  158 

Belgian     132  87  241 

Suffolk     31  28  34 

Light- 
Hackney     101  94  77 

Thoroughbred     194  151  158 

Pony     228  69  40 

French   Coach    19  7  2 

Standard    Bred     361  382  324 

HORSES    IN    CANADA,     1914-16-17 
By   Provinces   and   all 

Canada.  1914  1916  1917 

P.E.    Island     36,114         38,562         38,948 

Nova    Scotia     62,581         64,193         64,193 

New     Brunswick      . . .        65.702         65,169         65,169 

Quebec     372,009       332,628       332,628 

Ontario     904,975       896,208       887,246 

Manitoba     316,707       318.387       318,387 

Saskatchewan     609,521       646.633       678,965 

Alberta     519,424       567,543       590,245 

British     Columbia     ..        60,705         61,312         59,473 
All    Canada    2,947,738    2,990,635    3,035.254 

Ontario  is  shown  here  with  a  smaller  return 
over  1916,  but  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  show 
a  considerable  increase.  Yet  the  demand  for 
pure-bred  draft  animals  is  keener  in  January, 
1917.  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Too 
many  of  this  Canadian  total  of  horses  is  made 
up  of  nondescript'  types  that  are  inefficient  on 
the  farm  and  unsaleable  for  army  purposes. 
The  stallion  enrollment  laws  are  gradually 
weeding  out  the  poor  sires  and  still  more  careful 
measures  are  needed  if  we  are  to  lead  in  horse 
production  of  a  high  quality  in  Canada.  Now 
is  our  chance  and  this  Spring  only  the  best 
animals  should  be  bred.  An  outlet  for  the  non- 
descripts may  open  up  on  the  provision  counters 
if  the  movement  that  has  already  been  noted 
in    the    U.S.    gains    any    more    headway. 

CANADA'S    HORSES    EXPORTED 

To—                                        1914           1916  1917 

Great    Britain     34         21.833  14,243 

United    States    3,245           2,857  8,327 

Other    countries     207           2,121  9,846 

Totals     3,486         26,811         32,416 


CATTLE 

Continued  from  page  6. 

and    more    care    in     recording     animals     is    being 
shown. 

STOCKYARD     CATTLE     RECEIPTS  IN 

CANADA. 

Place—                              1916               1917  Dec. 

Toronto      329,233  292,972  36,261 

Montreal     116,001  115,487  514 

Winnipeg     317,683  278,943  38,740 

Calgary      121,568  118,010  3,558 

Totals      884,485         805,412         79,073 

This  table  does  not  include  calves  sold  in  these 
markets.  There  was  a  total  of  153,808  calves 
sold  at  these  markets  in  1917,  as  against  154.431 
in  1916,  or  a  decrease  of  623,  about  two-thirds 
of  one  per  cent.  Thus  the  percentage  of  calf 
decreases  do  not  equal  the  total  percentages  of 
cattle  decreases  which  ran  about  8.75  per  cent, 
below    1916. 

WHERE    CATTLE    WENT  FROM    WINNIPEG 

UNION    STOCK  YARDS. 

Where    Sent—               1916  1917  Inc. 

Local     73,432  113,871  40,439 

East      19,537  83,258  65,721 

West     31,479  37,877  6,398 

South    U.S.A 34,119  52,013  17,894 

Totals     158,567         287.019         128,452 


The  Value  of  a  Farm  Plant :  by  eluid  kester 


How  a  Scotch  Farmer  Grafted  His  Home  on 

ducing  Plant  and  a  House 


to  Manitoba  Soils.     A  Big  Pro- 


The  tree- 


ONE  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  home- 
steads in  Manitoba 
is  owned  by  D.  Paterson  of 
Berton.  The  farm,  known 
as  Forest  Home,  consists  of 
640  acres  and  has  500  acres 
of  it  under  constant  culti- 
vation. 

Mr.  Paterson  came  from 
Scotland  25  years  ago  and 
at  once   saw  the   splendid 
possibilities  of  Manitoba's 
soil.    For  truly  there  is  no 
province  in  the  Dominion 
wherein  there  truly  exists 
greater  future  farm  resi- 
dential possibilities  than  in 
this   gateway   province   of 
the  Great  West.    His  judg- 
ment at  that  time  has  been 
found  to  be  sound  indeed, 
for  out  of  the  homestead 
there  has  arisen  a  farming 
equipment  second  to  none 
in  its  arrangement,  beauty, 
efficiency  and  fertility. 

The  rich  deep  soils  of  this  section  have 
been  made  to  produce  bountifully.  They 
have  been  conserved  at  the  same  time 
for  as  a  Scotchman  Mr.  Paterson 
knows  full  well  the  value  of  livestock. 
He  has  made  a  reputation  as  a  breeder 
of  good  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  and  Suffolk  Down  sheep. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  features  of 
this  man's  work  is  his  ideas  about  house 
accommodation,  landscape  gardening 
and   mechanical   power. 

The  house  and  barns  are  lighted  by 
electricity.  A  gasoline  engine  furnishes 
the  power  for  his  Delco  system  of  farm 
lighting.  Heavy  storage  batteries  are 
used  in  connection  therewith.  So  that 
is  only  necesary  to  run  the  engine  twice 
a  week,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  readily 
available  supply  of  energy. 

The  running  water  in  the  dwelling  and 
in   the   barns   is    secured   by  a   windmill 
pumping  into  tanks. 
The    farm    buildings    are    situated    on 


bordered  drive  and  la-urn  at  Forest  Home 
Manitoba. 


the  banks  of  a  stream  some 
60  rods  from  the  roadway 
which  allows  of  a  fine  land- 
scape gardening  opportun- 
ity. The  driveway  leading 
to  the  house  is  lined  with 
ash  and  pine  trees,  while 
borders  of  various  peren- 
nial flowers  such  as  iris 
and  peony  make  this  lawn 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
the  home. 

Such  farm  houses  where 
the  owners  rejoice  in  their 
fine  prospects,  where  they 
give  time  to  those  things 
of  real  life  that  add  plea- 
sure, comfort,  and  hospi- 
tality, are  the  real  strong 
points  in  our  national  heri- 

taSe-  ,.,.    ,, 

"We  are  not  wealthy, 
says  Mr.  Paterson,  "as 
business  men  reckon 
wealth,  but  our  natural 
W*  situation  is  truly  grand, 
and  the  family  co-opera- 
tion makes  the  place  a  true  home.  There 
is  Sways  a  welcome  here  for  the  stranger 
room  for  a  friend  and  a  few  dollars  to 
spare  for  church  and  charity.  We  run 
a  motor  car  both  for  business  reasons  and 
for   pleasure   purposes." 


Farm, 


He  drives  at  night  into  his  barn  under  a 
full  stream  of  light  or  waters  his  stock  at 
any  hour.  The  farm  electric  light  plant 
has  added  another  joy  to  the  splendid 
farm  homes  of  Manitoba — one  of  the  best 
provinces  in  Canada  for  the  making 
of  beautiful  homesteads. 


Alfalfa  for  Colts 

Well-cured  alfalfa  hay  free  from  dust 
is  one  of  the  best  roughages  for  colts,  but 
t  generally  is  economical  to  supplement 
it  with  other  roughage,  such  as  timothy 
mixed  hay  or  oat  hay.  Brides  ending 
variety  to  the  ration,  such  a  method  of 
feeding  alfalfa  will  offset  any  likelihood 
of  kidney  or  bowel  irregularities. 


A   New   York   Change 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter  has  succeeded 
John  J.  Dillon  as  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets  in  New  York  State. 


They  give  some  time  to  the  things  of  real  life,  that  add 
pleasure,  comfort  and  hospitality. 


Manitoba  can  grow  potatoes  second  to  none      Note  the 
fine   field    here    with    a    general  view  of  the  farm. 


riculiure  or  a  War  Footing 

The  spectre  of  starvation  drives  farm 
production  into  its  best  food  value  crops. 

Zavitz   and   Day  Vsewpo'iNts. 


E: 


VERY  man  ought  to  get  back  to 
the  land  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
'for  our  Empire's  sake."  So  we 
wrote  in  the  October,  1914,  issue  of  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  when  the  farmers' 
position  in  peace  and  war  was  discussed. 

Further  was  it  mentioned  then,  that 
farmers  must  realize  that  the  future  calls 
upon  their  products  would,  be  abnormally 
great.  Many  believed  it.  Few  grasped 
how  great  that  demand  would  become. 

The  possibility  of  this  war  running  into 
_  1918  was  a  daring  dream  of  any  one  at 
that  time.  Yet  the  great  rise  in  prices, 
arid  the  importance  of  farm  products  in 
the  world's  war,  was  emphasized  only  too 
lightly.  To-day  we  are  facing  a  world 
famine  in  the  things  that  civilization  has 
been  valuing  as  food  and  raiment  for 
generations.  The  spectre  of  want,  sacri- 
fice and  substitution  appears  at  every 
turn.  While  the  entrance  of  millions  of 
our  United  States  producers  into  the  war, 
at  this  late  stage,  only  accentuates  the 
burdens  laid  upon  the  North  American 
producers.  It  is  the  farm,  in  the  last 
analysis  that  must  win  the  war.  Food  is 
the  greatest  need  of  the  world  to-day. 
The  direst  calamity  one  can  foresee  would 
be  the  failure  of  America's  farms  in  1918 
to  harvest  an  average  crop.  With  the 
European  nations  depending  upon  the 
fields  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  need  for  every  effort  to  be  put  forth 
this  year  and  the  necessity  for  a  stringent 
conservation  of  foodstuffs  appals  us  with 
its  impressive  certainty.  High  prices  for 
farm  produce,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  have  failed  to  pile  up 
fresh  accumulations.  The  insatiable  de- 
mand yawns  wider  and  wide.  Heroic  re- 
solve and  grim  determination  to  go  over 
the  top  in  food  providence,  on  the  part 
of  the  producers,  is  our  only  hope.  Every 
one  must  get  back  to  the  land  for  his  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire  and 
from  a  far  tvider  standpoint — for  the  sake 
of  the  world. 

To  this  end  a  review  of  the  agricultural 
situation  from  its  many  angles  will  help 
some.  With  the  understanding  that  maxi- 
mum food  values  are  wanted,  with  those 
values  contained  in  the  products  that  will 
occupy  the  minimum  of  shipping  space, 


A  democracy  making  war  is  never 
an  agreeable  sight,  for  it  is  not  in 
its  normal  line  of  life.  And  those 
who  sneer  or  jeer  because  it  does 
not  play  the  game  as  well  as  might 
be  pay  an  unconscious  compliment 
to  the  merits  of  free  institutions. 

It  takes  time  to  accustom  men  to 
the  short,  Iiard  words  of  command, 
and  to  the  surrender  of  personal 
judgment.  It  is  not  easy  either,  for 
a  nation  to  turn  its  back  upon  the 
conception  of  a  world  where  justice 
works  out  its  ends  by  quiet  pro- 
cesses, and  in  its  stead  come  to  the 
stern  belief  that  the  ultimate  court 
is  a  battlefield.  So  if  there  is  wrench- 
ing and  sideslipping  and  confusion 
there  should  be  no  surprise.  The 
surprise  to  me  has  been  with  what 
comparative  ease  the  transition  has 
been  made,  and  how  much  unconsci- 
ous preparation  for  the  new  work 
had  been  already  made. — U.S.  Sec- 
retary F.  K.  Lane. 


our  crop  programs  on  the  farms  will  be 
wisely  guided.  Wheat  leads  the  list. 
Bacon,  beans  and  beef  follow  in  close 
order.  Other  supplies  from  the  farms  are 
more  or  less  in  the  background.  What, 
then,  shall  we  do?  How,  then,  shall  we 
order  our  spring  plantings? 

Any  crop  plan  must  carry  with  it  the 
home  needs,  the  livestock  needs,  the  soil 
needs,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  more 
bulky  foods  can  be  grown  to  support  home 
needs,  in  order  to  release  the  easily  trans- 
portable commodities  from  our  own  tables. 

GRAIN  FARMING 

WJaat  grains  shall  we  raise?  Along 
what  lines  shall  w«  plan  our  1918  seeding? 
Shall  we  sow  a  bigger  acreage  of  wheat  in 
the  East,  as  well  as  making  a  Herculean 
effort  on  the  prairie  farms  of  the  West? 
The  answer  is  plain.  The  need  demands 
no  qualifications  in  the  affirmative  reply. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  Guelph,  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  more  and  better 
grain  crops  on  the  continent,  says:  "By 


all  means,  grow  more  spring  wheat  in  the 
East  this  spring.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  older  soils  will  not  return 
good  yields." 

In  the  West  no  argument  is  needed, 
and  doubtless  no  limit  but  the  physical 
will  determine  Western  acres  this  year. 
Last  year  all  Canada  sowed  14,755,850 
acres  of  wheat,  of  which  amount  13,619,- 
370  acres  were  accounted  for  in  the  three 
prairie  provinces.  Of  the  balance  Ontario 
sowed  656,500  acres  of  fall  wheat  and 
187.000  acres  of  spring  wheat.  Owing  to 
unfavorable  fall  conditions,  the  fall  wheat 
crop  will  likely  fall  down  considerably  in 
yield.  The  spring  wheat  seedings  in  On- 
tario increased  by  nearly  25,000  acres 
over  those  of  1916.  A  like  increase 
in  1918  can  easily  be  made. 

Perhaps  the  seeding  of  spring  wheat  on 
the  half-killed-out  or  wholly  killed  fields 
of  fall  seeding  will  be  good  policy  since 
wheat  requires  a  firm  soil  or  seed-bed  and 
these  fields  will  have  the  necessary  tex- 
ture. Moreover,  there  are  many  fall 
plowed  fields  that  can  return  big  yields  of 
Marquis,  Red  Fife  and  Wild  Goose  wheats 
if  spring  operations  are  hurried  along. 
Top  dressing  with  fine  manure  and  phos- 
phates or  basic  slag  will  materially 
strengthen  the  growing  plants.  And  as 
Canada  produces  and  can  produce  more 
surplus  wheat  per  capita  of  her  popula- 
tion than  any  other  country  of  the  world, 
the  onus  is  upon  us  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Canada  stands  in  the  very  forefront 
of  world  importance.  Her  position  is 
blazoned  forth  in  attractive  arithmetic 
on  the  billboards  of  the  world. 

BEANS    ARE    IMPORTANT 

Although  seed  beans  will  be  high  in 
price,  the  great  need  for  beans  and  the 
possibilities  of  good  crops  in  Ontario  de- 
mand that  larger  acreages  be  planted 
this  spring. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Industries 
for  Ontario  for  1916  the  market  value  per 
acre  of  some  of  the  grain  crops  of  Ontario 
are  given  as  follows:  Beans,  $58.95;  corn 
for  husking,  $36.57;  wheat,  $34.19;  peas, 
$27.41;  spring  wheat,  $24.89;  barley, 
$23.91;  rye,  $18.81;  oats,  $17.50;  and 
buckwheat,  $15.51.     Beans  occupy  a  high 
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place  in  value  per  acre  among  the  grain 
crops  of  Ontario. 

NEED    OF   COARSE   GRAINS 

We  find  from  experience  this  year  that 
the  need  for  coarse  grain  production,  such 
as  barley,  oats  and  corn,  is  a  vital  one  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  in  its 
effectiveness  in  upholding  national  en- 
deavors. All  our  livestock  use  such  con- 
centrates. Each  cereal  is  also  a  valuable 
source  of  human  food.  Poultry  and  bacon 
production  depend  largely  upon  these 
crops.  The  maintenance  of  our  livestock 
and  horse  power  requires  a  vast  acreage 
of  each  grain.  We  must,  therefore,  pro- 
duce only  wheat  where  the  land  is  suit- 
able for  a  fair  return.  Other  soils  should 
be  sown  to  coarse  grains.  Seeding  data 
for  these  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Mixed  grains,  especially  oats  and 
barley  for  feed  purposes,  should  be  sown 
wherever  possible  as  we  get  our  great 
weights  of  grain  per  acre  from  such  a 
combination. 

Canada's  food  capabilities 

In  the  United  States  Year  Book  for  1916 
an  article  entitled  "A  Graphic  Summary  of 
World  Agriculture."  contains  some  interest- 
ing information.  For  three  years  previous  to 
the  war,  viz.,  1910,  1911  and  1912,  estimates 
were  made  regarding  six  important  food 
crops,  including  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  and  rye  for  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world.  The  following 
gives  the  estimated  production,  per  capita, 
of  these  selected  food  crops  in  terms  of  bush- 
els of  wheat: 

Countries—  Bushels. 

Canada ][0.4 

Argentina ob-i5 

United  States   45-3 

Australia 24.7 

German  Empire   21.3 

Austria-Hungary    21.0 

France 1^-9 

Russian   Empire    17-4 

Italy 9-« 

India    <-° 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland   5.6 

According  to  recent  estimates  the  normal 
annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  Ontario  is 
about  13,000,000  bushels,  and  the  production 
in  1917  was  about  17,000,000  bushels.  The 
amount  of  surplus  wheat  in  Ontario  in  the 
past  year  was,  therefore,  approximately  four 
million  (4,000,000)  bushels.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  increasing  the  wheat  production  25 
per  cent,  the  amount  of  wheat  available  for 
export  is  thus  increased  by  fully  .100  per 
cent.  An  average  yield  of  winter  wheat  in 
Ontario  in  1918  should  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  people  of  Ontario  under  normal  con- 
ditions. The  amount  of  wheat  available  for 
export  from  this  Province  during  the  next 
year  will,  therefore,  depend  largely  on  first, 
the  economy  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
use  of  winter  wheat,  and  second,  on  the  com- 
ing season's  production  of  spring  wheat.  The 
importance  of  increasing  the  spring  wheat 
crop  of  Ontario  in  1918  seems  evident.  In 
order  to  bring  this  about  I  wish  to  empha- 
size four  points,  viz:  1,  increase  in  acreage; 
2,  sowing  the  best  variety;  3,  using  seed  of 
high  quality,  and  4,  sowing  at  the  right  time 
on  a  suitable  seed  bed. 

INCREASE  IN  ACREAGE 
The  average  annual  number  of  acres  of 
spring  wheat  for  the  six  years,  from  1883  to 
1888,  inclusive,  was  626,104,  and  for  the  six 
years,  from  1912  to  1917,  inclusive,  was  141,- 
279.  The  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum 
for  the  first  period  was  15.5  and  for  the  last 
period  18.4  bushels.  According  to  the  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  the  acreage  of 
spring  wheat  in  this  province  has  decreased 
more  or  less  gradually  from  779.463  in  1885 
to  182,957  in  1917.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  average  annual 
yields  of  spring  wheat  per  acre  for  Ontario 
for  the  past  thirty-six  years  when  divided 
into  periods  of  six  years  each,  are  as  follows: 


"It  is  my  belief  that  food  will  win 
this  war.  The  Germans  are  en- 
deavoring to  starve  the  Allies  by 
sinking  their  food  ships.  The  A  llies 
are  blockading  the  food  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  surrounding  neutrals 
are  under  pressure  to  export  their 
surplus  both  ways. 

"All  nations  are  faced  with  re- 
duction of  consumption,  stimulation 
of  production  and  control  of  prices. 
The  winning  of  the  war  is  largely  a 
problem  of  who  can  organize  this 
weapon." — Herbert  C.  Hoover,  U.S. 
Food  Controller. 


Av.  Bus.  of 
Spring  Wheat  per 
Period  of  Six  Years.  acre  per  annum. 

1882-1887   15.5 

1888-1893    15.0 

1894-1899    15.7 

1900-1905    17.8 

1906-1911    17.4 

1912-1917 18.4 

USING  SEED  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 
Not  only  is  it  important  to  sow  a  good, 
variety  of  spring  wheat  but  it  is  also  exceed- 
ingly wise  to  use  seed  of  the  highest  quality. 
In  an  experiment  which  was  conducted  for 
eight  years  in  sowing  different  selections  of 
seed  of  spring  wheat  some  interesting  results 
were  obtained.  The  following  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  one  season's  selection  of  seed  re- 
peated for  eight  years: 


Weight     Av.  Yield  per 
per     Acre  per  Annum 

Measured  Bus.  of 

Bus.    Tons  of    Grain 
(lbs.)   Straw  by  w'ght 
59.1  1.4         21.7 

58.3  1.3  18.0 

56.9         1.2         16.7 


Selections 
Large    plump    seed. 
Small    plump    seed. 
Shrunken  seed   .  . 


SOWING    AT    THE    RIGHT    TIME 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  each  of  five  years, 
spring  wheats  were  sown  at  six  different  dates 
in  the  spring,  starting  as  early  as  the  land  was 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  cultivation  and 
allowing  one  week  between  each  two  dates  of 
sowing.  The  experiment  was  conducted  in 
duplicate  each  year.  The  average  results  of 
the  ten  tests  conducted  in  the  five  years  show 
that  the  first  sowings  on  the  land  as  soon 
after  the  land  is  in  a  fit  condition  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring  return  a  yield  of  over 
10%  over  a  delay  of  one  week. 

— Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz. 

BEEF    AND   BACON. 

The  production  of  beef  and  bacon  in 
Canada  is  one  of  the  bisc  ways  to  assist  in 
the  food  production.  The  only  objection 
that  can  be  raised  is  that  the  feeding  of 
livestock  takes  concentrates  that  can  be 
profitably  used  in  human  bills  of  fare. 
To  offset  this  feeding  of  coarse  grains, 
clovers  and  silage  relieves  the  situation. 
The  idea  of  fattening  cattle  on  clover 
silage  and  turnips  is  being  revived. 

Some  years  ago,  says  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  secured  a  gain 
in  weight  of  2,180  lbs.  in  the  case  of  fatten- 
ing steers  from  the  use  of  2,187  lbs.  of 
ground  barley  and  729  lbs.  of  bran.  This  is 
very  little  more  than  one  pound  of  concen- 
trates used  for  each  pound  of  gain  in  weight, 
the  balance  of  the  ration  being  made  up  of 
hay,  corn  silage  and  roots,  in  the  proportion 
of  1,  2  and  3  respectively.  The  steers  used 
in  this  experiment  were  cheap,  common  cat- 
tle, and  the  gains  they  made  were  not  large, 
being  approximately  1%  lbs.  per  steer  per 
day    for  a  period   of   165   days.     The  cattle 


were  not  well  finished  when  marketed,  and 
dressed  a  little  less  than  57%  of  their  live 
weight,  but  the  beef  from  these  cattle  was 
much  superior  to  a  great  deal  of  the  beef  we 
are  forced  to  consume  in  these  days,  and  it 
was  produced  with  the  use  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  material  which  was  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

One  thing  is  certain,  we  cannot  produce 
the  maximum  amount  of  highly  finished  beef 
and,  at  the  same  time,  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  cereals  for  human  consumption.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
economize  on  the  use  of  cereal  grains  in  the 
feeding  of  beef  cattle,  and  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  bulky  fodders,  even  though  we 
have  to  be  content  with  smaller  gains  in 
weight  and  a  poorer  quality  of  beef. 

BACON  PRODUCTION 
At  the  present  time  a  strong  plea  is  being 
made  for  increased  bacon  production.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  hogs  are  especially 
important  in  times  like  these,  and  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted: 

(1)  Hogs  multiply  rapidly  and  mature 
quickly,  so  that  they  offer  the  quickest 
means  of  increasing  the  world's  supply  of 
meat. 

(2)  Hogs  produce  more  meat  from  a  given 
amount  of  food'  than  any  other  domestic 
animal. 

(3)' Hogs  give  a  greater  weight  of  dressed 
carcass  in  comparison  to  live  weight  than 
any  other  animal. 

(4)  The  carcass  of  the  hog  contains  more 
edible  meat  in  proportion  to  bone  than  that 
of  any  other  animal. 

(5)  Pork  and  bacon  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  edible  fat,  which  is  vitally  needed 
in  the  rations  of  soldiers. 

(6)  Bacon  is  perhaps  the  most  compact 
form  in  which  meat  can  be  shipped. 

GROW   A  FEW   ROOTS   THIS   YEAR 

A  point  which  counts  against  the  hog  in 
the  eyes  of  the  farmer  is  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  finish  it  it  must  be  fed  considerable 
quantities  of  concentrated  feed,  and  when 
concentrates  are  high  in  price,  as  they  are  at 
present,  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  cut  down 
on  his  hog  production.  Everything  consid- 
ered, therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  pres- 
ent is  an  opportune  time  to  study  carefully 
the  possibilities  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
concentrates  in  the  ration  of  the  hog  and 
still  provide  a  fattening  ration. 

For  summer  feeding,  pasture  crops  seem 
to  offer  the  most  convenient  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  meal  ration.  Alfalfa  makes  an  ideal 
pasture  when  available,  but  red  clover,  espe- 
cially young  red  clover,  is  greatly  relished  by 
pigs  and  can  be  utilized  in  reducing  the  meal 
ration. 

A  thickly  seeded  mixture  of  grains,  such 
as  oats  and  barley,  or  oats,  wheat  and  barley, 
together  with  about  8  lbs.  of  red  clover  per 
acre  makes  a  capital  pasture  quite  early  in 
the  season.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  pasture 
the.  mixture  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  it  can  be  cut  for  hay  and  the  clover 
will  then  come  along  and  form  an  ideal  pas- 
ture for  any  class  of  pigs.  Rape  may  also  be 
used  as  a  later  pasture  crop,  and  by  chang- 
ing the  pigs  from  one  field  to  another  crops 
such  as  rape  and  clover  may  be  pastured  and 
repastured  several  times. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Prof.  Dick  Graham,  of  Guelph,  advo- 
cates the  using  of  more  eggs  and  poultry 
for  our  Canadian  tables,  so  as  to  liberate 
meat  and  wheat  for  export. 

Poultry  and  eggs  are  good  foods,  are 
somewhat  perishable,  then  why  not  con- 
sume them  in  large  numbers  at  home?' 
Again,  if  you  will  take  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  eggs,  poultry,  pork, 
mutton,  beef,  cheese  and  butter  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  either  week  by  week 
or  year  by  year,  you  will  find  that  poultry 
products  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  to-day 
relatively  than  they  were  at  the  beginning: 
of  the  war. 

Continued;  on  page  81. 


The  Breeder  is  On  Top : 


By  JAMES  E.  POOLE 


After  Four  Years  of  War,  Europe  is  Practically  Without  a  Beef  Supply.     A 
Skirmish  for  Stockers  in  1918  With  no  Precedent.    The  Annual  Review. 


GUSTAVUS  F.  SWIFT,  whose  fore- 
sight was  proverbial,  when  ques- 
tioned during  the  period  of  beef 
plentitude  concerning  possibility  of  scar- 
city at  a  more  or  less  remote  period  de- 
rided it.  "A  time  may  come  when  beef  will 
be  relatively  scarce,  but  in  that  emergency 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  pork  and 
mutton  to  fall  back  on,"  he  said.  Probably 
it  was  with  that  expectancy  the  Swifts 
have  stimulated  consumption  of  lamb.  The 
elder  Swift  detected  no  possibility  of  a 
shortage  of  pork,  nor  did  anyone  else 
until  recently,  yet  to  conserve  a  diminish- 
ing supply  the  food  administration  has 
been  prompted  to  order  two  porkless 
days  weekly  in  the  United  States.  When 
the  problem  of  possible  future  meat 
scarcity  was  put  up  to  Nelson  Morris 
he  answered:  "This  is  a  big  country," 
indicating  incredulity. 

As  recently  as  in  the  Roosevelt  occu- 
pancy of  the  White  House,  packers  put  up 
hog  droves  in  Chicago  at  $4  per  cwt. ;  fat 
cattle  have  sold  at  $6  and  sheep  were 
unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending 
them  to  market.  Since  the  war  began 
thousands  of  fat  bullocks  have  sold 
around  $8,  hogs  at  $6.50,  and  live  mut- 
tons on  the  same  basis.  And  yet  the 
meat  supply  problem  has  developed  such 
seriousness  that  last  September  the  lead- 
ing live  stock  producers  of  the  United 
States  were  summoned  to  Washington  to 
participate  in  an  all-week  conference 
concerning  ways  and  means  of  meetin^ 
a  semi-famine  emergency.  During  the 
past  few  months  cattle  have  realized 
$17.90,  hogs  $20,  and  lambs  the  same 
figure   on  the   Chicago  market. 

At  the  inception  of  1918  cattle  were 
on  a  $2  higher  basis  than  a  year  ago, 
hogs  $6,  lambs  $3.60,  and  sheep  $2.30 
per  cwt.  higher.  Evidence  that  advanc- 
ing prices  to  the  consumer  coupled  with 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  eat  less  meat 


POOLE'S    SALIENT    POINTS, 

1918 

A  dragnet  last  year  was  run 
through  the  piney  woods  of  the 
south  resulting  in  a  supply  of  little 
cows  that  a  few  years  back  would 
not  have  paid  the  freight  bills. 

Cattle  supply  figures  do  not  war- 
rant enthusiasm. 

Alarm  in  Great  Britain  is  heard 
as  to  the  security  of  purebreds. 

The  breeder  occupies  a  position 
invulnerable  for  years  to  come. 

Finishing  cattle  when  the  gains 
cost  $20  or  more  per  cwt.  indicates 
some  of  the  risks  involved. 

Where  the  dairy  cow  secures  a 
footing  it  remains. 

The  motor  truck  lias  simplified 
milk  gathering  for  the  farmer. 

The  Food  Administratbr  in  the 
U.S.  has  decided  that  13  bushels  of 
corn  is  a  reasonable  allowance  to 
the  grower  for  100  lbs.  on  the  hog's 
back. 

A  popular  conception  of  the  West- 
ern range  country  as  full  of  sheep  is 
erroneous. 

If  it  coynes  back,  the  sheep  in- 
dustry will  do  so  slowly  as  breed- 
ing stock  is  not  to  be  had. 


campaign  has  resulted  in  enormous 
economy  is  indicated  by  declines  of  $3 
to  $4  per  cwt.  in  cattle,  $3.50  in  hogs, 
$3  in  lambs  and  $3.50  in  sheep  since  the 
high  levels  of  1917.  Present  prices 
would  undoubtedly  be  still  lower  but  for 
army  beef  and  pork  requirements. 

CATTLE  GAINS  IN  1917. 
Last   year   nine    principal    markets    of 
the  United  States,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 


Omaha,  Illinois,  St.  Joseph,  Sioux  City, 
St.  Paul,  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Worth, 
received  13,263,067  cattle,  24,358,058 
hogs  and  10,525,458  sheep.  It  was  a 
gain  of  2,707,675  cattle  compared  with 
1916,  but  decreases  of  4,656,725  hogs  and 
1,642,617  sheep.  On  the  face  of  these 
returns  serious  shortage  of  pork,  mutton 
and  wool  is  indicated,  but  plentitude  of 
beef. 

Subjected  to  analysis,  however,  cattle 
supply  figures  do  not  warrant  enthusiasm 
as  the  1917  run  registered  ruinous  li- 
quidation on  the  one  hand,  close  gather- 
ing of  bovine  trash  in  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  attractive  prices  on  the  other. 
In  an  effort  to  appease  unprecedented 
demand  for  canned  goods  and  low  grade 
beef  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
country  was  ransacked  and  dairy  herds 
culled  closely  for  "boarders."  A  drag 
net  was  run  through  the  piney  woods 
of  the  south  resulting  in  a  supply  of 
little  cows  that  a  few  years  back  would 
not  have  paid  freight  bills. 

West  of  the  Missouri  River  clear  to 
California  and  Oregon,  disaster  in  the 
shape  of  drouth  overtook  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, sending  a  swollen  bovine  stream 
to  market  that  under  favorable  climatic 
conditions   would  not  have  materialized. 

Texas  scorched  by  a  two-year  drought 
was  forced  to  unload  cattle  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand,  other  thousands  perish- 
ing owing  to  scarcity  of  feed  and  water. 
Montana  and  the  other  pastoral  states 
of  the  northwest  trekked  to  market,  sacri- 
ficing young  cattle  and  females  owing 
to  feed  scarcity  and  apprehension  of 
repetition  of  last  year's  hard  winter  that 
resulted  in  serious  mortality.  What 
happened  in  cattle  circles  in  1917  was 
merely  a  train  of  the  same  events  that 
sent  hogs  and  sheep  to  the  shambles 
in  previous  years,  creating  a  condition 
that  has   put  both   pork  and  mutton   in 


The  champion  carload  lot  of  steers  at  the  last  International  at  Chicago. 
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the  cateeory  of  luxuries,  which  even  the 
farsighted  G.  F.  Swift  could  not  detect. 

A  WORLD   OUTLOOK    NOW 

Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  to 
discuss  food  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  domestic  supply  and  demand, 
embracing  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  From  now  on  any  product,  food 
or  otherwise,  must  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  world's  needs.  And  in  the 
case  of  beef,  not  only  the  cattle  of  com- 
merce but  the  breeding  stock  must  be 
taken  into  the  reckoning.  If  pork  and 
mutton  were  plentiful  the  cattle  pros- 
pect would  be  less  serious.  Every  Euro- 
pean country  involved  in  the  war,  and 
that  includes  the  neutrals,  has  here- 
tofore produced  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  beef,  in  fact  during  ante-bellum  days 
the  British  market  was  the  only  reliable 
outlet  for  South  American  and  Austra- 
lasian surplus.  After  nearly  four  years 
of  war  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Europe  is  practically  without  a  beef 
supply.  Holland  and  Denmark  are  mak- 
ing strenuous  effort  to  save  their  dairy 
herds  and  Great  Britain  its  seed  stock 
of  inestimable  value,  but  the  British 
authorities  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  ordering  the  slaughter  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  commercial  cattle  in 
merely  feeder  condition  and  alarm  is 
heard  as  to  the  security  ,of  pure-breds. 
The  same  condition  exists  as  to  swine 
and  sheep,  the  logical  conclusion  being 
that  when  the  post-bellum  period  arrives 
Europe  will  face  the  task  of  restockintr. 
How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  be- 
vond  conception  of  most  people  associat- 
ed with  the  trade,  but  the  process 
i<?  certain  to  require  a  longer  period  than 
that  of  depletion.  Such  replenishment 
will  apply  not  only  to  beef  but  dairy 
cattle  and  the  source  of  probable  supply 
is  inconsequential,  owing  to  the  basic  fact 
that  the  world's  supply  must  be  considered 
and  it  will  seek  the  point  of  maximum 
value. 

THE   BREEDER   IS   ON   TOP 

The  breeder  is  the  man  of  the  hour  re- 
gardless of  the  species  he  produces.  Feed- 
ing, or  finishing,  in  contradistinction  to 
breeding  or  producing,  has  gone  on  a 
gambling  or  highly  speculative  basis 
where  it  will  remain.  Cattle  feeding  and 
grazing  will  probably  always  be  a  prob- 
lem of  concentrates,  fertilization,  crop 
rotation  and  general  adaptation  of  the 
soil  to  it,  fertility  conservation  being  the 
commanding  necessity.  The  arable  lands 
of  this  North  American  continent  would 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  grain  raising 
but  for  this  necessity  of  maintaining  their 
productive  capacity,  which  has  been  al- 
ready seriously  impaired  by  taking  the 
elevator  route  to  market. 

Seldom  has  cattle  or  sheep  feeding  been 
the  desperate  gamble  of  recent  months,  the 
breeder,  having  pocketed  all  the  profit  in 
the  meat-making  operation  and  occupying 
a  position  that  promises  to  be  invulnerable 
for  years  to  come.  The  long  period  be- 
tween purchasing  stock  cattle  and  market- 
ing bullocks  in  finishing  condition,  coup- 
led with  the  hazard  of  crop  conditions, 
makes  it  impossible  to  eliminate  the 
gambling  element  from  the  problem.  Not 
long  since  feed  was  a  factor  of  secondary 
importance,  but  a  series  of  crop  failures 
has  placed  it  in  the  primary  category 
Corn  can  no  longer  be  used  for  bedding 
cattle  down  or  hay  figured  as  a  worthless 
by-product  of  the  farm.  Concentrates 
have  gone,  to  prohibitive  prices,  being 
practically  unobtainable  this  winter  and 


with  the  packer  competing  for  every  light 
steer  covered  with  a  hide  the  beef -maker 
who  goes  to  the  stock  yards  intent  on 
replenishing  his  feed  lot  or  pasture  finds 
his  difficulties  multiplying.  The  feeding 
industry  naturally  depends  on  initial  sup- 
ply and  unless  breeding  is  expanded  the 
stock  cattle  period  will  become  even 
more  serious.  A  western  calf  at  weaning 
time  now  costs  as  much  money  as  a  three- 
year-old  steer  was  worth  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  cow  thai  raises  it  is  paying  the 
biggest  dividends  of  anything  in  which 
money  can  be  invested  unless  it  may  be 
a  ewe.  When  the  country  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  was  raising  big  annual 
calf  crops  and  was  long  on  cattle  but 
short  on  grass  the  feeder,  like  the  packer, 
evinced  little  concern  as  to  his  future 
supply  of  stockers,  but  he  is  now  sitting 
up  and  taking  notice.  Fleshers  paid  $12 
to  $14  per  cwt.  for  steers  to  finish  on 
corn  last  fall  and  even  now  are  buying 
on  a  $10  and  $11  market.  Finishing  such 
cattle  when  grains  cost  $20  per  cwt.  or 
more  indicates  the  risk  incidental  to  the 
operation.  A  heavy  shrink  in  transit, 
slight  mortality,  a  slump  in  prices  at 
selling  time  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other 
adverse  factors  will  force  the  feeder  to 
figure  in  red  ink,  if  he  figures  at  all. 
Summer  grazing  is  equally  hazardous, 
drought,  flies  and  other  varieties  of  ca- 
lamity overtaking  the  cattleman  after  he 
has  filled  his  pasture  with  the  costliest 
set  of  cattle  since  Noah  stocked  his  justly 
celebrated  ark.  There  may  be  relief  for 
the  feeder,  but  it  is  not  in  sight. 

In  January  the  cattle  market  went  on 
a  basis  that  does  not  usually  develop 
until  March  and  whenever  a  feeder  at- 
tempted to  get  down  a  bid  on  a  drove  of 
thin  steers  he  found  the  killer  at  his 
elbow  to  take  the  stuff  away  from  him. 

Under  rational  conditions  the  trend 
would  be  from  the  steer  to  the  cow,  but 
a  national  propensity  for  gambling  and 
desire  for  quick  action  restrains  invest- 
ment in  cows.  Thirtv  years  ago  the 
countrv  east  of  the  Missouri  River  was 
full  of  Shorthorn  cows  that  contributed 
to  the  annual  calf  crop,  but  these  have 
practically  disappeared.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  feeder  has  depended  on 
the  vast  storehouse  of  the  western  pas- 
toral region  and  it  is  now  realized  that  it 
is  failing  him.  For  commercial  purposes 
there  are  no  aeed  steers  left.  In  the 
range  country  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  sell  calves  to  feeders  at  wean- 
ing time,  a  plan  that  permits  carrying  20 
per  cent  more  cows  and  means  a  15  per 
cent,  larger  calf  crop  than  formerly,  but 
these  calves  go  to  the  shambles  at  the 
yearling  stage,  a  practice  that  requires 
two  steers  to  furnish  the  beef  tonnage 
that  half  that  number  sent  to  the  cooler 
when  threes  and  fours  were  the  rule. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  produce  convincing 
mathematical  evidence  that  as  against 
the  steer  the  cow  produces  considerably 
more  beef  during  a  series  of  years  by  the 
process  of  early  calf  maturity,  but  the 
average  farm  owner  sticks  to  the  steer 
despite  accumulating  handicaps  and  the 
fact  that  frequently  it  does  not  pay  for 
the  corn  it  consumes.  The  obvious  way 
out  is  by  reinstating  the  beef  cow  on  the 
farm,  a  policy  few  are  disposed  to  adopt. 

NOSTRUM  VENDORS  SEEK  RELIEF 

Nostrum  vendors  have  advanced  various 
expedients  for  meeting  increased -demand 
for  beef.  Five  years  ago  they  professed 
to  have  solved  the  problem  by  removing 
the  duty  on  Canadian  and  Mexican  cattle 


and  admitting  without  customs  import 
South  American  and  Australian  beef. 
The  war  intervened  and  the  remedy  fail- 
ed as  it  would  in  any  case  as  the  Canadian 
surplus  was  soon  cleaned  up,  Mexico 
went  out  of  the  cattle  business  and  both 
Argentina  and  Australia"  have  run  into 
drouths  that  decimated  cattle  herds.  The 
latest  relief  measure  is  drastic.  Meat 
must  be  conserved  is  the  slogan  of  the 
food  administration.  Short  rations  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  meat  cards  being 
the  threatened  alternative  of  failure  to 
comply  voluntarily.  Promotion  of  the 
cattle  industry  by  establishing  remunera- 
tive and  stable  markets  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  place  in  the  plans  of  these 
theorists.  It  is  true  that  Washington 
has  appealed  to  the  grower  to  produce 
more  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  as  a  patriotic 
measure,  but  it  ignores  the  conditions 
that  have  resulted  in  depletion  of  the 
industry.  In  one  breath  it  appeals  for 
more  cattle,  in  the  next  it  urges  consump- 
tion restriction,  a  contradictory  attitude 
that  elicits  a  logical  protest.  And  while 
urging  conservation  the  government  has 
adopted  the  opposite  policy,  forcing  the 
packer  to  kill  young  cattle  by  placing  its 
weight  specifications  on  army  beef  ab- 
surdly low.  During  all  the  agitation  to 
promote  cattle  production,  the  food  ad- 
ministration has  done  nothing  indicat- 
ing constructive  ability.  Had  it  ordered 
the  product  of  mature  cattle  for  army 
beef  instead  of  forcing  900  and  1,000- 
pound  steers  to  the  shambles  for  that 
purpose  feeding  and  maturing  would  have 
been  encouraged  and  the  finisher  reliev- 
ed  of  competition  that  promises  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  cattle  business. 

A.RE  BREEDING  HERDS  PASSING  OUT? 

Let  us  assume  that  neither  in  Ohio  nor 
Ontario,  Illinois  nor  Indiana  will  the 
breeding  of  beef  calves  be  attempted  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  increas- 
ing beef  requirements  of  North  America, 
not  to  speak  of  Europe.  A  breeding  herd 
in  Iowa  is  a  novelty,  there  are  few  in  Mis- 
souri and  neither  Montana,  the  Dakotas, 
Saskatchewan  nor  Manitoba  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  an  adequate  supply  of  young 
cattle.  Alberta  is  Canada's  breeding 
ground  and  that  province  will  be  able  to 
mature  all  the  young  cattle  it  produces. 
Texas,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  frequent  drouths, 
Idaho,  Nevada  and  other  mountainous 
states  haye  specialized  in  sheep,  settlers 
have  invaded  the  plains  regions  of  the  Da- 
kotas, Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado  and 
they  are  not  cattle  raisers  as  a  rule.  The 
cotton  belt  is  being  exploited  as  a  source 
of  future  cattle  supply,  but  outside  limited 
areas  on  the  limestone  the  grasses  of  that 
section  do  not  produce  good  cattle  or  make 
beef.  Whence,  then,  are  the  commercial 
cattle  of  the  future  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  replenish  pastures  and  refill  feed  lots 
annually  coming  from?  The  clean-up  of 
the  last  two  years  cannot  be  duplicated, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  present  winter  a 
skirmish  for  stockers  will  develop  for 
which  no  precedent  exists.  And  all 
through  the  winter  packers  are  sending 
to  the  shambles  in  a  continuous  procession 
young  steers  that  ought  to  figure  in  the 
beef  supply  a  year  to  two  years  hence. 
The  war  has  merely  accelerated  this  pro- 
cess that  eventually  impeding  conditions 
would  have  developed.  Meanwhile  nature 
has  been  hostile  to  the  cattle  industry 
everywhere  as  is  evidenced  by  three  suc- 
cessive corn  crop  failures,  two  seasons 
of  drouth  in  the  pastoral  region  and  at 
least  one  winter  of  unparalleled  severity. 
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This  does  not  take  into 
consideration  damage 
done  by  foot  and  mouth 
disease. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY  DOMIN- 
ATES 

In  estimating  future 
supply  of  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  the  dairy  indus- 
try cannot  be  ignored.  It 
has  become  dominant  all 
over  Eastern  Canada,  is 
the  chief  livestock  indus- 
try between  the  longitude 
of  Chicago  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  has  mon- 
opolized Wisconsin  and  is 
overrunning  Illinois, 

Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
WJvere  the  dairy  cow 
secures  a  footing  it  re- 
mains. The  feed  lot  goes 
and  neither  the  hog  nor 
the  sheep  gets  serious 
consideration  thereafter. 
It  solves  the  problem  of 
soil  conservation,  places 
the  farmer  in  a  position  independent  of 
the  packer,  and  makes  a  cash  market  for 
farm  roughage.  Out  on  the  plateaus  of 
the  Dakotas  where  less  than  ten  years  ago 
range  cattle  had  no  competition,  settlers 
are  installing  dairy   herds  in   the  wake 


A    a 


eneral  view   of  one   of  our  busy  Western  livestock 
yards. 


of  which  come  milk  condensers  and  other 
methods  of  caring  for  the  product.  The 
motor  truck  has  simplified  milk  gather- 
ing and  relieved  the  farmer  of  that  bur- 
den. No  creamery  waste  returns  to  the 
farm  and  minus  that  sustenance  the  hog 


disappears.  An  enormr 
ous  demand  for  con- 
densed milk  has  given  the 
dairy  cow  new  dominion 
in  remote  sections,  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of 
the  beef  producing  ani- 
mal. This  adversely 
affects  sheep  because  the 
owner  of  a  dairy  herd  is 
a  specialist,  having  no 
time  to  attend  to  flock 
needs  simple  though  they 
may  be.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  annual  cull- 
ing process  sends  a  little 
inferior  beef  to  packers' 
coolers,  but  much  of  it 
is  useful  only  for  canning 
purposes.  The  dairy  calf 
crop  is  vealed,  the  most 
profitable  stage  at  which 
it  is  convertible  into  cash, 
stock  cattle  of  the  milk- 
ing breeds  having  no 
standing  with  feeders. 
Consumption  of  butter, 
cheese  and  milk  is  stead- 
ily increasing,  being  already  several  laps 
ahead  of  production  and  it  is  a  safe  pre- 
diction that  it  will  continue  to  crowd  the 
beef-producing  animal  into  a  smaller 
space  on  the  map  of  North  America. 
Continued  on  page  92. 


Is  Poultry  Work  a  War  Measure  ? 


By  LEWIS  N.  CLARK 


Those  men  in  public  life  who  have  the  nation's  confidence  to  the 
greatest  extent,  and  whose  utterances,  we  feel,  come  from,  a  definite 
knoivledge  of  that  of  which  they  speak,  tell  us  in  Ho  uncertain  terms  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  men  and  women  at  home  must  bear  their 
share  of  the  burden  of  the  great  war.  They  tell  us  that  the  life  of  the 
people  at  home  has  been  going  on  long  enough  in  its  comfortable,  almost 
placid,  rut,  and  tfiat  now,  beyond  a  doubt,  we  will  feel  the  hardships  of 
warfare,  and  suffer  some  of  its  privations  (to  an  infinitely  small  extent 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  in  England  and  in  Europe,  whether  in  the  battle- 
field or  behind  the  lines).  In  other  words,  we  are  to  know,  definitely  and 
of  our  own  discomfort  or  suffering,  that  there  is  a  war  in  Europe,  and  the 
motto  for  us  all — for  every  man,  woman  and  child  on  this  Continent  must 
be  SACRIFICE. 

If  such  is  indeed  the  case,  let  us  face  the  situation  squarely,  and  see 
where  we,  as  farmers,  stand  in  the  national  and  world-wide  crisis.  We 
know  in  our  hearts  that  every  other  class  in  the  nation  looks  on  the  farmer 
with  a  certain  measure  of  distrtist  and  unfriendliness.  Farmers'  sons  are 
exempt  from  conscription.  Farmers,  munition  makers,  capitalists  and 
profiteers  are  in  the  minds  of  many  people  classed  together  as  those,  who, 
out  of  the  xvorld  at  war,  are  reaping  benefit — out  of  a  world  of  bloodshed 
and  cruelty,  and  out  of  a  world  of  scarcity  of  food,  and  starvation,  are 
making  money.  And  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  farmer  is  as  necessary  as 
the  soldier — we  are  told  even  more  necessary — at  this  stage  of  the  war  and 
the  farmer  must  continue  to  do  his  part  here  at  home,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  must  remember  that  he  is  making  money  to-day  out  of  a  suffering 
world — making  more  money  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  making  before.  Our 
part  at  home  is  a  necessary  part,  but,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  stop  patting 
ourselves  on  the  back  for  doing  that  which  pays  us  so  well! 


POULTRY  has  become  one  of  the  im- 
portant branches  of  farming,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important 
each  year.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
$65,000,000  to  $70,000,000  is  the  annual 
production  of  poultry  products  in  Canada, 
and  that  at  least  65%  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  in  some  way  in- 
terested in  poultry  work.  The  question 
that  is  being  asked  every  day,  in  hundreds 
of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion 
is  this:  "Is  poultry  work  a  war  measure? 


Are  eggs  and  poultry  a  luxury  or  a  neces- 
sity, and  is  the  feeding  of  great  quantities 
of  feed  to  poultry  justifiable  in  view  of 
the  scarcity  of  feed?"  In  other  words, 
is  the  feeding  of  poultry  an  efficient  or  an 
extravagant  way  of  turning  feed  into 
human  food?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
want  a  definite  and  authoritative  answer 
to  this  question  before  we  give  one  mo- 
ment's thought  to  the  manner  of  our  work 
or  the  possible  profits  we  may  be  able  to 
make  out  of  it,  and  it  is  this  question  that 


I  hope  to  answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
most  patriotic  and  unselfish  citizen. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  been  to  discourage  rather 
than  to  encourage  the  production  of  poul- 
try in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  explana- 
tion is  a  most  reasonable  one.  Feed  is 
actually  so  scarce  in  England  to-day  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  dairy 
cattle  that  produce  the  milk  for  the  na- 
tion's use,  so  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
there  is  very  little  left  for  feeding  poul- 
try? Certainly,  with  the  great  shortage 
of  ships,  room  cannot  be  found  for  im- 
porting feed  stuffs,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
the  British  authorities  expect  that  if  Bri- 
tain herself  fails  to  produce  eggs,  she 
may  call  on  her  Dominions  to  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  toward  supplying  her  'from 
without.  Our  Canadian  Food  Controller 
has,  up  to  the  present  time  of  writing, 
failed  to  give  any  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  usefulness  and  desirability  of  increas- 
ing the  production  of  poultry  in  Canada 
as  a  war  measure,  so  what  we  must  do  is 
to  study  the  facts  for  ourselves  and  you 
will  realize  that  it  is  no  small  responsi- 
bility for  any.  poultryman  to  come  out 
with  definite  advice  on  this  subject  when 
he  fears  that,  before  the  present  year  is 
out,  there  may  be  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
feed  that  the  substitution  of  less  desir- 
able rations  may  have  a  very  serious 
effect  on  any  undertaking  toward  in- 
creased production. 

WHERE  THE  HEN  COMES  IN. 

The  hen  cannot  compete  with  the  cow 

in  producing  milk,  nor  with  the  pig  in 

producing  meat,  in  the  matter  of  turning 

feed  into  human  food,  but  she  can  com- 

Continued  on  page  75. 
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Editorial 


WORLD  hunger  is  the  reason  for  more  production  campaigns. 

DAIRYING  in  all  its  branches  is  the  best  kind  of  munition 

manufacture. 

FARMERS  will  loyally  bend  to  the  task  of  producing,  but  let 

no  man  traduce  them. 

"NO  MORE  franchise  evils  in  this  free  Canada  of  ours"  should 
be  the  slogan  of  every  farmer. 

THE  next  best  thing  to  teaching  school  in  a  rural  section  is 
for  a  girl  to  marry  a  good  farmer. 

NOT  every  person  who  can  feed  people  can  feed  hogs,  some 
enthusiasts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

WESTERN  Canada  is  gaining  weight  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.    They  think  clearly  on  the  broad  plains. 

TOP-DRESSING  winter  and  spring  wheat  this  spring  with 
fine  manure  and  phosphates  will  be  a  paying  business. 

THE  successful  feeder  must  now  do  some  figuring  on  rations  to 
combine  efficiency  in  feeding  with  costs.  Note  how  a  ration  is 
made  in  this  issue. 

THE  suggestion  to  substitute  spring  wheat  for  oats  in  the 
Eastern  Canada  plowings  this  spring  has  a  big  measure  of 
common  sense  in  it. 

NEVER  was  the  blessing  of  the  rural  telephone  more  appre- 
ciated than  in  the  big  storms  of  January  when  the  highways 
of  travel  were  blockaded  with  snow. 

HON.  J.  E.  CARON,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Quebec,. hit 
the  nail  when  he  said  that  there  is  not  a  city  workman  enrolled 
whose  place  is  not  taken  ultimately  by  a  farmer. 

THE  Ontario  Government  is  going  at  the  labor  question  on  the 
farms  in  the  right  way  when  the  operation  of  threshing  and  silo 
filling  gangs  is  being  solved.  These  are  the  farmers'  big  wor- 
ries of  harvest  days. 


BY  ALL  means  instal  labor-saving  conveniences  in  the  farm 
homes  this  spring.  Lighting  and  water  services  in  the  house 
and  barns  need  first  consideration.  In  some  farm  districts  their 
absence  is  the  unusual  thing  and  such  districts  are  unusually 
good  places  to  live  in. 

THESE  are  cogent  words  of  Principal  Reynolds  of  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College:  If  the  principle  of  cooperation  actually 
prevailed  through  all  our  economic  fabric  then  the  farmer 
could  well  afford  to  recognize  trading  as  a  legitimate  specialized 
industry  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  production.  But  the 
principle  of  cooperation  does  not  prevail  and  the  farmer  is 
compelled  in  self-defence  to  combine  against  other  combines 
and  to  go  into  manufacture  to  hold  the  proper  balance. 


THE  INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT  RATES 

THE  livestock  men  and  farmers'  organizations  generally 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fight  they  put  up  against 
an  increase  in  railway  rates  at  the  present  time.  It  was  shown 
by  a  skilful  array  of  figures  that  freight  rates  were  sufficiently 
high  now  to  pay  reasonable  returns  on  the  capital  invested. 
Further,  the  chief  advantages  of  such  increases  would  flow  into 
coffers  not  at  all  in  need  of  assistance.  A  more  economical  way 
of  settling  the  difficulties  of  the  systemis  under  strain  was 
shown  to  exist.  And  apparently  these  wiser  counsels  have 
prevailed  with  the  Government  and  some  move  to  adjust 
matters  on  a  more  equitable  basis  is  forecast.  Livestock  ship- 
ments are  revenue  producers  for  the  railroads  of  no  mean 
order.  The  figures  given  by  George  Pepper  proved  quite  con- 
clusively the  relative  losses  on  live  and  dead  freight  shipments, 
reflected  favorably  to  the  livestock  end.  The  greatest  need  of 
agriculture  to-day  is  a  national  organization  to  watch  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  Petty  jealousies  must  give  way  to  the 
whole  agricultural  good. 

A  HEALTHY  SIGN 

EACH  farmer  in  Caledon  in  the  recent  survey  was  asked 
"what  salary  he  would  be  willing  to  take  and  leave  the 
farm."  Did  they  yearn  for  a  soft,  white-collar  job  where 
dairy  cows  dismay  not  and  the  hired  man  makes  not  afraid? 
Man  after  man  refused  to  set  any  salary  at  all — he  wouldn't 
leave  the  farm,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  The 
majority  of  those  who  did  wouldn't  consider  less  than  $2,000, 
while  about  as  many  others  set  the  figure  at  $2,500.  A  few 
were  willing  to  leave  for  other  pastures  for  from  $700  to  $1,000. 
But  in  nearly  every  case  these  were  proven  by  the  survey  to  be 
in  the  class  which  by  reason  of  poor  crops  and  poor  stock 
made  less  than  a  $400  yearly  labor  income. 

"What  is  the  farmer's  greatest  handicap?"  brought  a  variety 
of  opinions.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  labor  situation,  in  the  opinion 
of  farmers,  is  by  all  odds  the  gravest  problem  facing  agriculture 
to-day.  Yet  despite  its  gravity  they  were  not  downhearted; 
they  preferred  the  farm  with  all  its  handicaps  to  any  other  kind 
of  work. 

Likewise  all  farmers  wished  as  many  children  to  remain  as 
could  be  provided  with  land.  And  all  were  naturally  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  having  any  remain  to  serve  in  the  community  as 
hired  help.  In  such  cases  they  wished  them  to  secure  the  best 
possible  positions  in  life  for  which  they  were  fitted.  Surely  a 
common-sense  and  laudable  viewpoint. 

All  were  asked  if  they  wished  to  borrow  capital  on  the  most 
favorable  terms  to  develop  their  farms.  None,  however,  waxed 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  proposal.  The  vast  majority  frankly 
stated  that  they  would  not  assume  financial  obligations  under 
any  conditions  if  they  could  help  it.  In  this,  perhaps,  many 
did  not  view  the  matter  from  a  very  business-like  angle,  but, 
at  least,  one  must  admire  their  spirit  of  sturdy  independence. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  farmers  of  this  average 
Ontario  township  are  not  down-hearted.  Trials  of  many  kinds 
they  have — who  have  not? — disadvantages  and  economic  diffi- 
culties there  are  about  farming  undoubtedly;  improvements 
may — and  must — be  made  along  many  lines.  But  education,  at 
best,  moves  slowly;  and  improvement,  usually,  is  made  by 
gradual  stages.  The  farmers  realize  this  fully,  and  while  they 
are  conscious  of  their  problems  yet  they  are  as  satisfied  with 
their  calling  as  progressive  men  everywhere.  Above  all  they 
have  shown  again  that  they  have  a  real  love  of  their  work  and 
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a  sentimental  attachment  to  their  acres  such  as  less   firmly 
anchored  city  workers  seldom  achieve. 

RURAL  OPINION 

WHO  or  what  body  has  the  pulse  of  rural  public  opinion? 
To  whom  can  our  governments  go,  or  to  whom  can  they 
listen  in  the  framing  of  legislation  that  affects  the  rural  inter- 
ests? There  are  so  many  farm  and  livestock  associations — 
class  interests  inside  the  great  rural  body,  that  the  advice  of 
any  one  of  these  might  easily  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the 
larger  numbers. 

Some  will  argue  that  our  members  of  parliament  are  for 
this  purpose,  but  everyone  knows  how  little  rural  peoples  are 
represented  by  the  elected  men.  This  alone  is  enough  to  force 
a  change  in  our  election  machinery  whereby  purely  rural  opin- 
ion can  be  sure  of  expression. 

A  resolution  embodying  the  need  for  a  better  organized  rural 
community  looking  to  the  end  of  being  able  to  counsel  our 
food  controllers  and  others  upon  agriculture's  interests  was 
recently  passed  by  the  Pickering  township  council.  It  would  be 
the  duty  of  these  men  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
in  all  matters  of  legislation,  transportation  and  price-fixing. 
And  to  this  end,  the  same  council  suggested  that  this  represen- 
tative rural  body  consist  of  the  heads  of  all  farmers'  organiza- 
tions with  one  representative  from  each  rural  municipality  to 
be  appointed  annually. 

True  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  concern.  In  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Selborne,  speaking  before  the  Associated  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  said  recently: 

"Unless  I  misread  the  signs  of  the  times  agriculture  is 
going  to  be  subject  to  very  severe  attacks  after  the  war  by 
people  who  know  nothing  of  agriculture  or  country  life,  or  that 
the  fulfilment  of  their  empirical  schemes  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  -industry.  Farmers  alone  had  nobody  who  could  speak 
for  the  whole  of  agriculture  in  any  emergency.  I  have  seen 
this  from  the  inside  and  the  outside.  I  have  been  in  several 
cabinets,  and  I  have  been  Minister  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
found  that  when  I  wanted  to  represent  the  views  of  agriculture 
I  have  been  met  by  those  who  differed  from  me  with  the 
question:  'What  right  have  you  for  saying  that  you  represent 
the  views  of  agriculture?'  My  predecessor  had  established  an 
advisory  committee,  but  when  I  quoted  them  in  a  Cabinet  I 
was  told:  'But  you  nominated  them  yourself.'  " 

CAUSES  OF  VARIATION  IN  WOOL  PRICES 

*  I  A  HREE  essential  features  are  considered  in  the  purchase  of 
1  wool — quality,  length  and  shrinkage.  Quality  refers  to  the 
diameter  of  the  fibre  or  its  fineness,  and  is  determined  largely 
by  the  breed  of  sheep.  Wherever  Merino  blood  enters  the 
fibre  becomes  finer.  The  finer  the  wool  naturally  the  greater 
the  spinning  qualities  and  the  finer  the  fabric,  and,  therefore, 
the  higher  the  price  that  can  be  paid  for  it.  This  also  obtains 
with  the  length.  The  greater  the  length  with  all  grades  above 
the  low  medium  the  more  useful  wool  is  for  combing  purposes. 
However,  the  greatest  determining  factor  in  the  value  of  wool 
lies  in  its  shrinkage.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  made 
in  the  following  manner.  Wool  is  purchased  by  the  manu- 
facturer upon  the  basis  of  the  clean  pound,  since  he  can  only 
use  the  clean  wool  for  manufacture.  He  may  be  making  a 
fabric,  the  selling  price  of  which  determines  that  he  can  pay  a 
dollar  a  pound  for  his  wool  scoured.  In  selecting  samples  in 
the  grease  for  his  purpose,  possessing  the  desired  length  and 
quality,  he  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  pay  50c  a  pound  for 
wool  shrinking  50%,  but  could  only  pay  40c  a  pound  for  wool 
shrinking  60%. 

Quality  and  shrinkage  of  Canadian  wools  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  districts,  depending  largely  upon  soil  and 
farming  conditions,  the  class  of  sheep  produced,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  cared  for.  The  Maritime  Provinces  have  the 
lightest  shrinking  wool  and  the  prairie  sections  of  Western 
Canada  the  heaviest  shrinking.  This  variation  is  due  to  the 
greater  degree  of  wind  in  the  West  blowing  the  soil  into  the 
sheep's  wool,  and  the  production  of  animals  with  a  naturally 
heavier  shrinking  fleece  possessing  Merino  foundation,  while 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  basic  stock  is  mostly  long  wool, 
containing  naturally  but  little  grease.  Therefore,  in  the  com- 
parison of  price  from  one  district  to  another,  these  factors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Wool  unwashed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  sold  as  high  as 


78c  per  pound,  yet  the  clean  pound  was  not  so  valuable  as  the 
clean  pound  of  wool  from  the  Southern  Alberta  district,  al- 
though the  latter  in  the  grease  sold  at  an  average  price  of  65c. 
The  former  had  a  shrinkage  of  around  30%  and  the  Western 
wool  over  50%.  The  cleaner  the  wool  can  be  kept  the  higher  the 
price  that  will  be  obtained  for  it.  Added  weight  by  the  incor- 
poration of  dirt  is  actually  an  expensive  practice.  Moreover, 
the  sheep  should  be  perfectly  dry  when  shorn,  since  shipment 
of  wet  wool  means  shrinkage  in  transit,  and  the  contingency 
of  subsequent  discoloration  of  the  wool,  which  reduces  its  value 
for  manufacture. 

KEEP  IT  WORKING 

17"  EEP  your  Victory  Bond  working.  The  Canadian  farmer 
-**-  who  invested  in  a  Victory  Bond  displayed  a  first  class 
quality  of  patriotism  and  sound  business  sense.  That  bond  will 
work  for  him  rain  or  shine,  every  day  in  the  year  till  the 
country  returns  him  good  money,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  his, 
investment.  No  matter  whether  his  crops  are  good  or  not,  no 
matter  whether  markets  rise  or  fall,  that  bond  will  work  steadily 
and  every  six  months  a  cheque  will  arrive  to  remind  him  that  his 
loan  to  his  government  in  her  hour  of  need  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  best  thing  that  the  bond  owner  can  do  with  that  bond 
is  to  let  it  work  for  him.  When  the  interest  comes  in  the  money 
gained  therefrom  should  not  be  thrown  with  the  ordinary  farm 
or  household  revenue,  but  set  to  work  and  the  bond  account 
steadily  credited  therewith.  When  the  bond  expires  the  farmer 
will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  the  bond  has  done  for  him. 

Nor  should  the  farmer  allow  himself  to  part  with  his  bond 
without  his  having  given  the  situation  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. There  are  plenty  of  men  who  will  be  anxious  to 
gather  up  all  the  bonds  they  can  who  will  devise  ways  and  means, 
of  approaching  the  farmer  to  part  with  his  bond  for  something 
better.  Large  interest  will  be  offered  or  considerable  bonus 
stock  will  be  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  sell.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  to  the  farmer  that  if  he  will  but  make  the  invest- 
ment solicited,  that  he  will  become  a  partner  in  a  growing  con- 
cern whose  profits  will,  in  time,  be  very  great,  whereas  th& 
government  bond  will  not  increase  in  value.  All  of  which  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  But  whether  true  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  government  bond  is  as  dead  sure  a  thing  as  any 
financial  investment  that  the  farmer  is  likely  to  make.  He  has 
in  his  possession  the  substance.  Why  should  he  grasp  at  thet 
shadow? 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

T  T  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  the  teachers  in  training 
-*■  in  some  of  our  Normal  Schools  are  holding  rural  conferences, 
in  an  endeavor  to  get  a  clearer  insight  into  country  life  condi- 
tions and  the  natural  relation  of  these  to  the  country  school. 
Teachers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  being  an 
inspiration  to  better  farming  the  general  tendency  of  the  course 
of  study  in  rural  schools  has  been  to  inspire  the  brightest  pupils 
to  leave  the  farm.  They  have  been  taught  to  consider  farming 
the  calling  of  a  mechanical  laborer,  while  other  professions  re- 
quire brainwork.  They  think  of  the  work  of  the  doctor  a^ 
"brain  work,"  while  there  is  as  much  chemistry  and  physiology 
and  hygiene  in  good  farming  as  there  is  in  medicine.  They  call 
the  work  of  the  lawyer  "brain  work,"  while  it  takes  as  good 
brains  to  work  out  a  rotation  of  crops  as  to  try  a  case  in  the 
courts.  They  call  the  work  of  the  bookkeeper  "brain  work," 
while  the  accounts  of  the  farm,  if  properly  kept,  are  vastly 
more  complex  than  those  of  the  bank  or  factory. 

The  old  order  is  changing.  The  new  system  in  rural  schools 
where  the  children  study  the  live  science  of  agriculture  in  a 
practical  way,  where  they  plant  and  watch  and  care  for  their 
own  garden  plots,  and  carry  home  settings  of  eggs  to  put  under 
their  hens,  and  raise  their  own  pigs  and  calves  and  colts  to 
exhibit  at  the  school  fair — all  this  cannot  fail  to  help  win  the 
hearts  of  the  young  people  to  the  despised  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. When  the  movement  becomes  general  enough  and  thorough 
enough,  and  the  strained  economic  conditions  make  it  necessary 
that  more  people  grow  food  or  go  hungry,  perhaps  the  tide  of 
farm  people  who  moved  to  the  city  in  order  "to  give  the  children 
a  better  chance  for  ah  education,"  will  be  reversed,  and  we  will 
find  city  people  bringing  their  children  to  the  country — for  the 
same  reason. 


The   Permanent  Prairie  Farm  Home 

Attractiveness,    Comfort   and    Convenience  Are  Features   of  D.  Pater  sons 

Manitoba  Farm  Home 

By  E.  M.  MUNRO 


The  architectural  design  is  simple   and 

dignified  with  a  suggestion  of  the 

bungalow  in  the  roof  lines. 

befitting  a  country  home.  The  result, 
as  it  is  shown  on  the  farm  of  D.  Pater- 
son  at  Berton,  Manitoba,  gives  one  of 
the  most  desirable  houses  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  house  is  simple  and  dignified  in 
architectural  design,  built  on  a  square 
plan  with  a  suggestion  of  the  bungalow 
lines  in  the  roof,  a  touch  that  makes  any 
house  look  more  low  and  broad  and  snug 
against  winds  and  cold.  The  bungalow 
effect  is  further  carried  out  by  having  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  painted  a  light 
color  and  the  upper  part  finished  with 
dark    stained    shingles,    and   by   the    ar- 


S3ME  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  up-to-date  homes 
in  Canada  are  found  on 
the  farms  of  the  prairies. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  West  to 
break  away  from  a  lot  of  the 
old  customs  that  still  bind  us 
in  the  older  provinces.  The 
prairie  settler  usually  started 
with  a  very  simple  dwelling, 
whose  only  requirement  was 
to  afford  a  shelter  until  the 
land  was  broken  and  returns 
began  to  come  in.  When  he 
was  ready  to  build  a  perma- 
nent home  he  did  not  see  his 
model  in  some  neighbor's  im- 
posing mansion,  planned  to 
impress  the  public  rather  than 
to  provide  the  fullest  degree 
of  comfort  and  the  most 
healthful  living  conditions  for 
the  family.  He  was  free  to 
strike  out  and  build  a  home 
after  his  own  heart,  with 
every  modern  contrivance  he 
could  afford  to  make  it  a 
better  place  to  live,  and  the 
simple    architectural    beauty 
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Basement  Floor. 


rangement  of  casement  win- 
dows here  and  there  and  the 
use  of  small  panes  in  all  the 
upper  sashes.  The  sleeping 
balcony  over  the  front  porch 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  cheer- 
ful appearance  of  the  house 
as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and 
healthfulness. 

The  interior  layout  is  best 
explained  by  the  diagram. 
While  the  "grounds"  are  laid 
out  rather  toward  the  back  of 
the  house  the  drive  curves 
right  around  the  front  porch. 
From  this  porch  a  door  opens 
into  the  living-room,  a  large 
well-lighted  room  with  a  fire- 
place at  one  end  and  at  the 
other  a  wide  archway  with 
sliding  doors  opening  into  the 
dining-room.  Two  charming 
features  of  the  dining-room 
are  the  group  of  casement 
windows  with  small  leaded 
panes  and  the  built-in  china 
closet.  The  china  closet  is  an 
affair  of  convenience  as  well 
as  beauty  as  it  opens  from 
Continued  on  page  89. 


The  Countrywoman  in  Nation's  Affairs 

How  Farm  Women's  Organizations  Are  Doing  "Reconstructive  War  Work" 

By  ETHEL  M.   CHAPMAN 


A  LEADER  of  French  women  has 
said,  "War,  which  drives  men  to 
destroy  life,  is  teaching  women  to 
do  and  to  value  aright  the  work  which 
conserves  life."  The  more  we  think  of 
this  the  more  clearly  we  see  what  a  fitting 
key-note  it  gives  for  the  year's  work  for 
Women's  Institutes  and  other  farm 
women's  organizations.  There  never  was 
a  more  urgent  need  for  really  constructive 
work,  for  any  effort  which  goes  to  rebuild 
what  the  war  is  breaking  down.  Fortun- 
ately this  work  is  already  well  begun  in 
many  fields;  but  the  need  is  increasing 
with  every  week  of  the  war,  and  some- 
times an  over-strained  enthusiasm  peters 
out.  There  is  a  wonderful  staying  power 
in  keeping  before  us  the  sacrifice  which 
gives  us  the  protection  and  safety  to  do 
things  at  home. 

Red  Cross  work  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  institute  work  until  the 
war  is  over.  When  we  consider  that  the 
Institutes  of  Ontario  have  contributed  in 
money  and  goods  $750,000  since  the  war 
began  we  realize  that  this  has  not  been 
neglected,  but  it  may  be  an  encouragement 
as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  have  the  monthly 
programmes  bring  before  the  meetings 
something  of  the  greater  sacrifices  to  re- 
lieve which  we  make  our  trifling  sacrifices 
at  home.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  after 
visiting  the  Canadian  divisions  at  the 
front,  said:  "I  saw  the  men  and  talked 
with  their  officers.  In  speaking  to  the 
officers  I  frequently  asked  the  question, 
'How  long  since  you  have  seen  your  wife?' 
'Three  years,'  'two  years,'  'a  year  and  a 
half.'  'When  do  you  expect  to  see  your 
home?'  Sometimes  the  curiously  signifi- 
cant answer  would  come  back  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  'Is  your  name  written 
on  the  shell?'  Fatalism  has  developed  to 
a  certain  extent  among  the  men  who  walk 
daily  hand  in  hand  with  death.  I  saw  our 
men  go  into  the  trenches  with  gallant 
mien  and  cheerful  faces.  We  sleep  in  our 
downy  beds  at  night;  those  men  sleep 


One  of  the  2,500  Women's  Institute  gardens  in  Ontario  last  year. 


sometimes  standing  six  inches  and  a  foot 
in  water,  leaning  against  the  parapet  for 
two  and  three  nights  on  end;  all  cheerful 
because  of  their  quality.  I  saw  them  in 
the  hospitals  and  talked  with  them  there ; 
always  with  indisputable  cheerfulness 
which  would  bring' a  lump  to  your  throat. 
There  were  men  here  with  'trench  feet,' 
men  who  had  been  wounded  by  shrapnel 
or  by  shell  splinters,  or  by  machine  gun 
bullets.  Three  or  four  cases  stand  out; 
one  a  boy  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  from 
Lethbridge;  a  handsome  young  man  with 
a  smiling  face.  Cheerfully  he  lay  there 
with  a  withered  arm  and  a  stump  of  a  leg, 
smiling. 

"Another  case  stands  out;  the  case  of 
an  Englishman;  he  had  been  a  mechanic 
in  Canada.  At  the  first  call  he  joined  the 


Bringing  chickens  to  the  Institute's    Red  Cross  canning  centre  at  Parkhill. 


colors  and  went  to  Valcartier.  He  was 
lying  on  a  cot  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down;  his  wife  was  sitting  opposite  him, 
cheerful.     That  is  sacrifice." 

Lloyd  George  said:  "There  are  millions 
of  gallant  young  men  in  France,  in  Salon- 
ika, in  Egypt,  facing  torture,  terror, 
death.  They  are  the  flower  of  our  race. 
Unless  the  nation  is  prepared  to  take  its 
share  of  the  sacrifice  theirs  will  be  in 
vain.  It  would  be  a  crime  for  any  Gov- 
ernment to  ask  them  to  risk  their  lives 
in  the  conflict  if  they  knew  that  the  nation 
behind  them  is  faint-hearted  or  selfish; 
their  sacrifice  would  be  thrown  away,  we 
have  not  the  'right  to  ask  it." 

There  are  individuals,  a  few,  who  have 
given  all  they  can.  A  woman  on  an  un- 
developed farm  in  Northern  Ontario,  who 
had  absolutely  no  money  and  not  enough 
food  for  her  family  for  the  winter,  had  a 
pair  of  guest  towels  that  someone  had 
given  her  for  a  Christmas  present.  ,  She 
had  nothing  else  to  give  so  she  asked  if 
she  might  send  these.  Even  if  the  Insti- 
tute or  Homemaker's  Club  or  Home  Eco- 
nomics Society  or  whatever  the  organiza- 
tion may  be,  is  doing  all  it  can — and  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  a  busy  woman  can  add 
to  her  work  at  home  —  perhaps  some 
changes  could  be  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  to  turn  out  more  in  the 
same  time.  The  Women's  Institutes  in 
one  county  of  Ontario  have  increased 
their  output  of  knitting  by  buying  knit- 
ting machines.  With  a  machine  a  woman 
can  knit  a  sock  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
and  keep  two  women  busy  "toeing  off"  by 
hand.  Only  the  women  on  the  spot  who 
have  tried  one  method  and  another  know 
whether  their  organization  can  be  im- 
proved or  not,  but  it  is  time  now  to  take 
stock  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Perhaps  next  to  actual  Red  Cross  work 
the  production  and  saving  of  food  is  the 
most  necessary  phase  of  "the  work  which 
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conserves  life."  Every  woman  knows  her- 
self what  she  can  do  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  food.  The  woman  who  has  all  the 
work  of  a  farm  home  to  do  alone  cannot 
attempt  much  outside,  especially  if  she 
has  little  children  to  take  care  of.     The 


so  much  more  precious.  It  rests  largely 
with  the  individual  mother  to  take  care  of 
her  own  little  brood  until  they  come 
to  the  school  age;  after  that  she  cannot 
keep  them  so  securely  under  her  wing. 
Safeguard  them  as  well   as  she  can   at 


Conducting  one  of  the  Institute 
and 

work  done  by  women  and  girls  on  Cana- 
dian farms  last  year,  however,  is  amaz- 
ing. Women  who  had  never  hoed  or 
milked  or  driven  a  horse-rake  in  their 
lives  felt  the  need  and  responded  to  the 
limit  of  what  they  could  do.  Some  even 
worked  in  the  harvest  and  drove  the 
heavier  machinery.  This  year  the  need  is 
greater.  For  instance,  we  know  that  the 
Allied  armies  need  33.000,000  hogs  and 
the  entire  hog  population  of  Canada  is 
only  3,500,000.  The  girls,  if  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  any  left  on  the  farm, 
usually  have  more  time  than  their  mothers 
for  work  like  this,  but  the  girl  may  have 
certain  prejudices  against  feeding  pigs. 
We  know  of  one  county  in  Ontario  where 
the  District  Representative  working 
through  the  schools  has  so  popularized 
the  work  of  hog  production  that  almost 
every  child  is  keeping  and  feeding  a  pig. 
Possibly  the  Women's  Institutes  could 
start  some  "bacon  circles"  among  the 
girls. 

Last  year  there  were  2,500  Institute 
gardens  in  Ontario,  that  is,  gardens  plant- 
ed by  Institute  members  with  seeds  sent 
out  by  the  Department.  The  number  of 
gardens  planted  and  cared  for  by  women 
apart  from  these  cannot  be  estimated,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  hundreds  of 
acres  of  vegetables  were  grown  last  year, 
through  a  sense  of  patriotic  responsi- 
bility. This  year  the  need  is  greater. 
Then  came  the  canning  campaign.  When 
we  remember  that  the  Parkhill  Women's 
Institute  canned  over  $4,000  worth  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  and  chicken  for  the 
military  hospitals  last  year  and  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  vegetables 
at  least  would  probably  have  been  wasted 
without  this  community  canning  scheme 
we  see  what  might  be  !  ccomplished  by  de- 
veloping co-operative  canning  in  other 
centres. 

The  most  direct  and  vital  phase  of 
work  which  conserves  life  begins  with 
the  children.  The  appalling  waste  of  life 
through  the  war  makes  the  lives  of  all 
the  children  and  the  coming  children  just 


Short  Course  Classes  in  Foods 
Cooking. 

home  they  will  be  exposed  to  dangers  out- 
side which  she  cannot  meet — unless  she 
takes  an  interest  in  the  school.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work 
for  women's  clubs  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  care  of  the  school.  In  many  rural 
schools  the  heating  system  is  so  poor,  and 
the  ventilation  so  bad  that  the  children 
suffer  all  winter  from  colds,  and  a  chronic 
cold  is  dangerous.  Wrong  lighting  in 
many  schools  is  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
weak  eyes,  and  occasionally  the  sanitary 


conditions  about  the  school  are  a  disgrace 
and  a  danger  to  the  community.  If  the 
women  who  are  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  who  have  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
universal  motherhood  to  care  about  the 
other  woman's  children,  would  take  an 
interest  in  these  things  and  bring  the 
needs  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
board  we  would  see  some  wonderful 
changes.  The  teacher,  too,  needs  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  the  mothers  of  the 
children,  and  the  children  need  their 
mothers'  influence  to  keep  a  good  teacher 
even  if  it  means  paying  an  extra  hundred 
dollars  s-alaiy. 

And  a  closer  touch  between  the 
Women's  Institute  and  the  school  is  al- 
most sure  to  lead  eventually  to  medical 
inspection  in  the  school.  What  this  will 
mean  not  only  in  saving  lives,  but  in 
building  up  more  useful  and  happy  and 
efficient  life  nothing  but  experiment  will 
show.  The  delightful  difference  between 
a  child  and  a  machine  is  that  the  moment 
you  find  and  remove  one  point  of  malad- 
justment you  start  an  upward  and  im- 
proving impulse  running  through  his 
whole  make-up.  You  remove  adenoids 
and  you  improve  the  child's  hearing; 
thereby  you  promptly  release  him.  from 
the  reproach  of  stupidity,  or  even  dis- 
obedience because  he  can't  hear  what  is 
said  to  him,  and  he  regains  his  place  in 
his  classes,  also  his  self  respect.  He  is  no 
longer  kept  in  after  school,  so  he  gets 
his  full  play-time;  his  appetite  is  im- 
proved, his  sleep  is  better,  and  he  begins 
to  build  up  in  every  way.  Straighten  his 
crooked  teeth  or  fill  the  decaying  ones 
and  you  improve  both  his  appetite  and 
his  digestion;  you  increase  his  weight,  in- 
crease his  vigor  and  power  of  attention 
both  in  the  schoolroom  and  outdoors;  in- 
crease his  resisting  power  to  colds  and 
sore  throats  and  stomach  troubles — and 
your  ailing,  backward,  cold-catching  child 
is  made  over  new. 

The  greatest  force  in  the  country  to 
Continued  on  page  29. 
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July 

Girls'   Meeting. 

How    Can    a    Girl    do    the    Best    Patriotic 

Work? 

Knitting    and    Sewing    Contest. 

Tea   Biscuits. 

Roll    Call,    answered    by    Conundrums. 

Music. 

August 

Tennyson 

Germany   Before   the   War. 

Macaroni   Dishes. 

Roll  Call,  answered  by  Ideas  for   Preparing 

School    Lunches. 

Music. 

September 

Belgium    Before   the    War   and    Now. 
How  to  Prepare  the  Cheaper  Cuts  of  Meat. 

Pickle   Making. 

Roll  Call,  answered  by  Recipes  for  Pickles. 

Reading,   Music. 

October 

Serbia. 

Apple  Dishes. 

Hallowe'en    Superstitions. 

Reading,    Music. 

November 

Wills :    Women    and    Business. 

Cereals. 

Reading,   Music. 

December 

Self-Sacrifice. 

Delegate's  Report  of  Provincial  Convention 

Roll    Call,    answered    by    Soup    Recipes. 

Reading,    Music. 


January 

Social   Laws. 

France    and    the    French    People. 

Roll    Call,    answered   by    Home   Cures. 

Reading,    Music. 

February 

Who  is  the  Happiest  Woman  in  the  World? 

Meat    Substitutes. 

Beans. 

Roll   Call,   answered  by  the  Name  of  Some 

Place   in  the  War  Zone, 

Reading,    Music. 

March 
Irish   Meeting. 

April 

Grandmother's    Day. 

May 

Election    of   Officers    for   the   New   Institute 

Year. 

Bread    Making. 

Suggestions   for   the  New   Programmes. 

June 

Canada   Before   and   After   the   War. 

The    Power    of    Words. 

India's    Place    in    the    War. 

Roll    Call,    answered    by    quotations    about 

June. 

Reading,    Music. 


There  is  a  iwrld  shortage  of  fats.    If  less  dripping  is  used  for  frying  it  can  take  the  place  of  other  fats  for  shortening. 


The  War  Work  of  Housekeeping 

How  Can  We  Save  Wheat,  Beef  and  Bacon  for  the  Army  and  Still  Keep  Our 

Families  Healthfully  Fed  at  Home? 


THERE  are  two  outstanding  pic- 
tures in  the  great  world  movie  to- 
day which  people  in  the  safety  of 
another  continent  can't  well  realize. 
There  are  men  standing  in  water-logged 
trenches,  almost  frozen  to  their  rifles, 
gaunt  and  hard-featured  from  the  never- 
ending  strain  of  it,  and  facing  among 
other  possible  things  the  sickening, 
undermining  effects  of  hunger  before 
the  year  is  over.  The  other  picture  is 
found  back  of  the  trenches  where 
women,  groping  among  the  ruins  of  what 
was  one  time  a  home,  struggle  to  keep 
the  souls  of  their  children  within  their 
starved,  tortured  little  bodies.  There  is 
no  question  of  food  saving  with  these 
women;  work  as  hard  as  they  can  in  the 
fields  all  day,  even  harnessing  them- 
selves to  the  plough  since  the  horses  and 
oxen  have  about  all  been  taken,  they 
cannot  produce  enough  to  stop  the 
hunger  of  the  children.  Relief  workers 
tell  us  that  when  the  mothers  of  Bel- 
gium bring  their  babies  to  the  "milk 
line"  to  be  fed  they  cannot  feed  the  ones 
who  cry;  they  have  to  think  first  of 
those  who  are  too  weak  to  cry.  Yet  we 
find  some  hesitation  over  the  matter  of 
saving  food  in  Canada. 

There    is    one    reasonable    ground    for 
debating  this  question — that  if  we  make 
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any  sweeping  changes  or  cutting  out  in 
our  regular  bill-offare,  our  people  at 
home  may  be  underfed.  The  housekeeper 
who  has  always  been  careful  feels  that 
she  cannot  save  anything  more  than 
she  is  already  doing.  However  it  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  saving  as  of  sub- 
stitution. The  army  and  the  starving 
people  in  the  ravaged  countries  back  of 
them  need  chiefl>  three  things — wheat, 
beef  and  bacon;  the  question  is,  how 
much  of  these  can  we  save  for  them  bv 
eating  something  else  ourselves.  Even 
though  wheat,  beef  and  bacon  are  among 
the  foods  we  have  depended  on  most, 
the  woman  who  seriously  goes  to  work 
to  reduce  the  supply  used  in  her  house, 
if  possible,  and  to  provide  something  just 
as  good  from  a  nutritive  standpoint  will 
not  find  the  undertaking  so  very  difficult. 
Any  unconsidered  cutting  of  rations 
is  dangerous,  though  perhaps  no  more 
dangerous  than  the  haphazard  planning 
of  meals  without  giving  any  thought  to 
whether  they  fill  the  all-round  require- 
ments of  a  balanced  fare.  We  have  seen 
children  ill-nourished  and  pasty-faced 
sitting  regularly  at  tables  that  fairly 
creak  under  their  abundance.  Perhaps 
the  trouble  is  that  the  children,  like  all 
children,  are  fond  of  sweets  and  they 
have  so  much  of  cake  and  jam  and  pie 
and  maple  syrup  and  cookies  before 
them  that  the  appetite  is  satisfied  with 
these    before    they    get    around    to    the 


building  foods,  or  the  more  wholesome 
things  like  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
coarse  breads.  Troubles  may  lie  in  other 
directions,  but  the  one  sure  solution  is 
for  the  woman  who  has  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  family  health  to  know  the 
special  properties  of  the  common  foods. 
She  needn't  bother  with  grams  and  cal- 
ories, nor  try  to  remember  much  about 
percentage  compositions,  though  these 
soon  become  interesting  enough.  It  will 
do  very  well  to  know  that  foods  are 
divided  into  certain  classes  according  to 
their  food  values,  to  know  which  of  these 
classes  are  found  in  each  of  the  common 
foods,  and  to  see  that  some  dish  con- 
taining each  class  of  food  is  served  at 
every  meal,  or  at  least  every  day.  Work- 
ing on  this  system  we  can  begin  to  try 
to  cut  out  some  of  the  wheat  and  beef 
and  bacon  we  have  been  using,  if  we 
have  been  using  them  in  fairly  large 
quantities,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  underfeeding  the  family  because  we 
will  know  what  to  use  as  substitutes. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  class  of 
foods  are  the  proteins  which  are  found 
in  large  quantities  in  meat,  eggs,  fish, 
cheese,  beans,  peas  and  some  of  the 
cereals.  The  one  thing  a  protein  food 
can  do  which  no  other  food  can  do  is  to 
build  up  muscle  and  nerve  tissue  or  any 
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War  breads  that  save  wheat.      The  display  was  shown  at   the  Ontario   Women's  Institute  Convention, 
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APPROXIMATE  PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  SOME  OF  OUR  COMMON  FOODS 


Water 

Lean   beef    76 

"Bacon" — the    whole    pork     61 

Wheat    flour 13 

Oatmeal     7 

Cornmeal 12^a 

Rice    12 

Potatoes     (cooked) 75 

Beans     10 

Cheese     (Canadian)     82 

Eggs 73 

Milk      87 

Skim  milk    90 

Fresh    fruits     . 85  to  90 

Dried  fruits  (prunes,  raisins,  dates,  figs)  20  to  25 

Bananas 74 

other  kind  of  tissue  in  the  body  of  a 
growing  child,  or  repair  what  has  been 
worn  out  in  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of 
the  working  grown  person.  We  might 
infer  from  this  that  the  more  protein 
we  take  the  better,  but  the  body  can 
only  use  up  what  it  needs;  it  has  no  way 
of  storing  surplus  protein,  so  the  organs 
that  carry  away  the  waste,  especially 
the  kidneys,  are  likely  to  be  overworked. 
This  is  why  too  much  meat  in  the  diet 
often  causes  kidney  troubles.  The 
second  class  of  foods  are  called  car- 
bohydrates. They  are  really  just  the 
starches  and  sugars  contained  in  about 
all  our  vegetable  foods,  one  kind  of 
sugar  even  being  found  in  milk.  A  car- 
bohydrate will   not  build   any  tissue   in 


the  body  nor  repair  what  has  been  worn 
out,  but  it  is  readily  burned  up  in  the 
body  to  supply  heat  and  energy  both 
for  active  work  and  for  the  regular  pro- 
cesses like  breathing  or  circulation.  The 
foods  containing  large  quantities  of 
starch  and  sugar  are  white  bread,  or  any 
flour  mixture,  the  cereals,  potatoes, 
beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  some  fruits,  and 
sweet  foods  like  syrups  and  honey.  Fats 
are  considered  a  class  of  foods  by  them- 
selves. They  are  also  a  kind  of  fuel  food 
to  supply  heat  and  energy  only.  One 
pound  of  fat  would  supply  as  much  heat 
and  energy  as  two  pounds  of  starch  or 
sugar  which  explains  why  fats  are  con- 
sidered "heating,"  and  used  most  in  cold 
weather.    We  find  a  large  proportion  of 


Our  New  Serial 

"My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


*» 


THERE'S  a  stretch  of  the  Western  coast  of  Canada  where  the 
Vivid  sea  pictures,  the  wonders  of  rocky,  wooded  islands,  and 

the  gorgeous  sunsets  make  a  glorious  setting  for  a  love  story. 
And  there's  a  new  Canadian  author  who  has  caught  the  'beauty  of 
these  and  woven  them  into  a  background  for  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing romances  ever  written.  When  you  have  read  the  first  instalment 
you  will  not  only  live  in  anticipation  of  the  next  for  yourself,  but 
you  will  want  every  member  of  the  family  to  read  it,  because  of  a 
characteristic  fineness  and  wholesomeness  whose  atmosphere  will  last 
for  a  long  time  after  the  story  has  been  passed  on. 

In  "My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman,"  Robert  Watson  has 
succeeded  in  a  unique  way  in  weaving  through  a  tale  of  adventure 
and  action  and  love  a  certain  gold  thread  of  cleanness,  of  sentiment 
without  sentimentality,  a  verile  appreciation  of  active,  outdoor  life, 
and  a  high  regard  for  honor  through  the  most  testing  experiences. 
There  is  nothing  overdone  in  the  story ;  his  people  are  real  people  with 
real  problems  to  meet,  but  there  is  enough  of  the  picturesque  in  the 
characters  to  give  a  catching  dramatic  effect.  The  writer's  sense  of 
humor  is  another  of  his  winning  qualities;  the  funniest  situations 
crop  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  and  disappear  again  without 
breaking  the  more  serious  trend  of  events. 

_  The  story  begins  with  the  younger  son  of  an  aristocratic  English 
family  as  the  leading  figure  involved  in  a  tangle  of  affairs  in  which 
his  sense  of  honor  is  tried  against  the  security  and  ease  of  an  inheri- 
tance of  the  family  estates.  The  position  he  takes  at  once  wins  the 
reader's  admiration  and  confidence  and  later  determines  his  fate  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  heroines  of  modern  fiction.  But  you  will 
want  to  read  the  story  for  yourself. 
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fat  in  fat  meat,  cream,  butter,  any 
"shortening,"  suet  and  olive  oil,  while  it 
is  contained  in  smaller  quantities  in  milk, 
cheese,  egg  yolks,  oatmeal,  cornmeal  and 
numberless  other  foods  where  we  might 
least  expect  to  find  it.  Mineral  matters 
while  some  of  them  could  scarcely  be 
called  foods  are  most  important  to  the 
health  and  development  of  the  body. 
Lime  which  is  found  largely  in  milk  and 
cereals  is  necessary  for  building  bone 
and  teeth,  so  is  most  important  for 
growing  children.  In  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  there  are  certain  min- 
eral salts  and  acids  which  act  as  blood 
purifiers  and  body  regulators;  these  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  people  are  to 
keep  well.  Some  food  authorities  men- 
tion another  kind  of  food  found  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  called  either  ballast 
food  or  cellulose.  This  is  just  the  bulky 
indigestible  material  like  the  coarse  part 
of  oatmeal,  graham  flour,  etc.,  or  the 
fibrous  woody  framework  of  vegetables 
or  fruits.  It  will  not  digest,  which  is  its 
valuable  property.  If  the  walls  of  the 
intestines  are  to  act  they  must  have 
some  weight  or  bulk  of  material  to  stim- 
ulate action;  the  indigestible  cellulose 
becomes  a  broom  to  clear  the  digestive 
tract  of  poisonous  wastes.  Last  of  all 
we  have  water  whether  taken  as  a  drink 
or  in  the  juice  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Besides  being  necessary  in  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body  it  is  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing poisons  from  the  system,  and  we  can 
scarcely  take  too  much  of  it. 

Knowing  the  wide  range  of  foods  within 
our  reach  which  will  furnish  everything 
necessary  for  nutrition  and  health  with- 
out including  wheat,  beef  or  bacon  at  all, 
we  can  see  that  it  will  not  be  such  a 
hardship  to  cut  down  the  amount  used 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  That  it  is 
necessary  to  use  less  of  these  foods  at 
home  or  let  the  army  go  hungry  every- 
one knows.  From  the  latest  investiga- 
tion it  is  estimated  that  the  Allies  will 
need  to  import  577,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  this  year,  and  that  shipping  con- 
ditions make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
get  this  from  anywhere  except  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  At  our  usual 
rate  of  using  wheat  at  home  we 
can  send  them  only  200,000,000  bushels. 
We  might  send  them  corn  or  rye  or 
barley,  but  this  is  no  time  to  ask  the 
men  in  the  army  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a  new  diet.  The  only  solution  is  for  us 
to  let  them  have  all  the  wheat  we  can 
and  use  other  grains  at  home.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  pledged 
themselves  to  save  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  wheat  they  have  used  ordinarily.  It 
would  seem  strange  after  the  sacrifice 
Canada  has  made  in  the  flower  of  her 
people  stop  at  so  small  a  thing  as  a 
change  in  the  bread  and  porridge  we  use. 

The  saving  of  beef  and  bacon  for  the 
army  is  quite  as  important.  With  the 
long  hours  and  strain  and  exposure  of 
army  life,  soldiers  require  meat  in 
quantities  that  would  be  even  injurious 
to  people  in  normal  life  —  and  the  beef 
and  bacon,  like  the  wheat,  must  come 
largely  from  America.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  livestock  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Belgium  has  been 
seriously  depleted.  During  the  first 
year  France  was  forced  to  slaughter  21,- 
300,000  cattle.  Germany  is  more  fortun- 
ate as  she  has  not  suffered  invasion,  she 
has  the  herds  of  the  occupied  parts  of 
France  and  Belgium  and  she  can  draw 
on  Holland  for  whatever  she  wants,  or 
Continued  on  page  33. 


Power  and  Light  for  the  Farm  Home 

Convenient,  Comfortable  Farm  Homes  Are  One  of  the  Strongholds  of  the 

Agricultural  Industry 

By  ETHYL   MUNRO 

The  outlook  for  mechanical  help  in  the 
farm  house  is  more  hopeful  since  the 
shortage  of  labor  is  making  power  on  the 
farm  almost  a  necessity.  The  source  of 
power,  the  adaptability  to  special  condi- 
tions and  the  cost  are  questions  that  have 
to  be  considered.  If  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  a  hydro-electric 
power-line  the  problem  is  simple.  If  the 
farm  has  a  spring  on  a  hill  or  a  running 
stream  capable  of  developing  even  five 
horsepower,  we  can  have  an  equally  effi- 
cient private  plant  of  our  own,  which  once 
installed  has  practically  no  running  cost. 
Where  natural  gas  is  available  the  gas 
engine  may  be  the  cheapest  source  of 
power,  but  whatever  the  local  conditions 
may  be,  the  gasoline  engine  and  kerosene 
engine  can  be  made  practical  anywhere. 
An  engine  driving  an  electric  motor  and 
storage  batteries  gives  as  complete  and 


The  bathroom  is  one  of  the  most  important 

essentials  to  the  comfort  and  health 

and  refinement  of  the  farm  home. 

THE  woman  on  the  farm  has  never 
been  a  parasite.  Even  where  she 
has  been  so  happily  situated  as  to 
have  as  interesting  and  broad  and  happy 
a  life  as  a  woman  could  find  anywhere, 
she  has  contributed  her  share  of  produc- 
tive work  to  the  world's  need  and  it  has 
not  always  been  easy.  On  a  farm  where 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  woman's  work, 
where  she  is  left  to  shift  for  herself  with- 
out conveniences  or  help  through  the  most 
trying  times,  her  work  is,  comparatively 
harder  than  the  man's.  The  man's  work 
is  hard  while  it  lasts,  and  it  may  cover 
long  hours;  but  when  it  is  done  it  is  done, 
and  he  rests  until  the  sun  comes  around 
again.  The  woman  works  incessantly 
while  the  man  does,  but  she  has  no  de- 
finite period  of  rest,  at  least  during  the 
years  while  her  family  are  growing  up. 
The  evening  must  be  spent  in  sewing  or 
mending  or  other  bits  of  overflow  from  the 
day's  work,  and  more  often  than  not  her 
sleep  is  disturbed  by  a  restless  child  or  a 
nursing  baby.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  hired  girl  to  tide  over 
times  of  illness  or  especially  busy  seasons, 
but  the  hired  girl  is  now  even  nearer  to 
extinction  than  the  hired  man;  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  problem  in  the  house  as 
well  as  on  the  farm  will  evidently  have  to 
come  through  mechanical  power  and 
labor-saving  machinery. 


With  an  electric  iron  there  is  no  fire  to 

keep  up,  no  soot,  no  trips  to  and  from 

the  stove,  but  an  iron  always  hot. 


To  turn  a  churn  requires  no  skill,  but  an 

immense  amount  of  energy.  It  is  work 

suited  only  to  mechanical  power. 

efficient  a  power  system  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  to-day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  these 
power  systems  are  already  doing  in  some 
farm  homes  and  what  they  can  be  made 
to  do  anywhere.  On  a  farm  in  Halton 
county,  Ontario,  the  fields  just  east  of  the 
house  run  up  against  a  limestone  moun- 
tain. Here  are  springs  that  evidently 
never  fail.  These  were  dammed  up  and 
four-inch  pipe  was  laid  to  carry  the  water 
to  the  buildings.  It  required  972  feet 
of  piping,  the  elevation  of  the  spring 
being  115  feet  and  giving  about  50  pounds 
pressure.  Although  the  pipes  had  to  be 
carried  through  under  a  railroad  which 
crossed  the  farm,  the  cost  of  inftallation 
was  only  $200  for  piping  and  $85  for  the 
wheel.  During  fourteen  years  of  opera- 
tion the  cost  of  repairs  amounted  to  $2.75. 
The  system  has  paid  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  operating  practically  every  piece 
of  machinery  at  the  barn;  possibly  it  has 
been  just  as  valuable  in  the  house.  A 
small  water-wheel,  developing  about  one 
horsepower,   was   installed   in   the   back 


Washing  is  one  of  the  essential  farm  in- 
dustries.   It  is  too  big  a  thing  to  run 
entirely  by  woman-power. 

kitchen.  A  small  shaft  connected  with 
this  wheel  is  equipped  with  pulleys  for 
running  the  washer,  wringer  and  churn. 
The  food  chopper  can  be  connected  direct- 
ly with  the  power  shaft  as  it  must  have 
considerable  power  and  yet  run  slowly.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  get  any  new  equip- 
ment, the  cranks  were  just  taken  off  the 
old  washing  machine  and  wringer  and 
churn,  and  pulley  attachments  put  in 
their  places. 

On  another  Ontario  farm  where  the 
owner  runs  a  mill,  the  water  in  the  pond 
that  furnishes  power  to  turn  the  mill- 
wheel  is  dammed  up  to  a  height  above  the 
level  of  the  second  storey  of  the  house. 
By  laying  pipes  from  the  pond  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  house  and  from  the  basement 
to  the  kitchen  sink  and  the  bathroom,  they 
have  water  under  pressure  on  every  floor 
of  the  house.  On  the  same  farm  the  barn 
is  also  on  a  level  considerably  higher  than 
the  house.  A  cistern  is  placed  to  drain 
the  rainwater  from  the  barn  roof  and 
pipes  are  laid  from  the  cistern  to  the 
basement  of  the  house  and  connected  with 
the  pipes  leading  to  the  kitchen  and  bath- 
room. It  is  only  necessary  to  open  or 
close  a  valve  to  tap  either  the  cistern  or 
the  pond.  The  water  that  turns  the  mill- 
wheel  also  supplies  power  to  an  electric 
motor  and  gives  electric  light  in  the  house 
Continued  on  page  28. 


Before  the  coining  of  the  kitchen  sink, 

many  a  woman  has  been  almost  a  walking 

derrick,  plying  between  the  house 

and  the  pump. 


Why  We  Are  Losing  the  War 


FAILURES  and  disappointments 
have  been  our  experience  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  War  conditions 
are  growing  steadily  worse.  The  general 
outlook  to-day  is  just  about  as  black  as  it 
can  be.  The  greatest  shock  to  our  pride 
seems  to  be  developing — a  set-back  to  the 
insane  strategy  forced  upon  pur  military 
by  interfering  politicians.  The  first  sign 
of  our  partial  defeat  is  the  shading  down 
of  our  war  aims.  The  Asquith-Churchill- 
Grey-Balfour  family  laid  down  very  de- 
finite objects  which  we  proposed  to  attain 
— which  could  easily  have  been  attained 
but  for  the  damnable  incompetence  and 
the  refusal  of  these  men  to  listen  to  the 
naval  and  military  heads  and  the  other 
great  executives  of  the  nation.  Now  we 
are  told  by  Lloyd  George,  Henderson  and 
others  that  it  was  never  intended  to  hum- 
iliate the  Germans  by  war  or  to  extermin- 
ate them  in  a  business  way  after.  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the  Paris 
Economic  Conference  was  a  joke — made 
up  as  it  was  of  unpractical  men,  like  our 
own  Sir  George  Foster,  while  Asquith 
refused  to  allow  Premier  Hughes  to  at- 
tend. Later  Mr.  Asquith  made  a  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  concern- 
ing it,  which  Mr.  Hughes  described  as  a 
deliberate  falsehood.  It  looks  as  though 
-we  were  now  being  prepared  for  a  com- 
promise peace  with  Germany.  Any  peace 
but  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany 
means  a  German  victory.  Germany  could 
give  up  and  indemnify  Belgium  and 
France;  give  up  Alsace-Lorraine  and  all 
her  colonies ;  and  still  win  the  war.  More 
important  to  Germany  are  Austria-Hun- 
gary, the  Balkans  and  Turkey.  They  will 
become  part  of  a  German  Empire.  They, 
and  perhaps  Sweden,  will  be  absorbed  as 
Prussia  took  in  the  states  now  forming 
the  German  Empire. 

There  are  some  rays  of  hope.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  help  Russia  back  on  our 
side,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  family  compact,  that  has  so 
woefully  misdirected  our  Imperial  affairs, 
is  weakening. 

We  can't  win  Russia  back  with  prayers 
and  statesmanship,  but  we  can  with  cash 
and  saloon  politics.  I  am  not  belittling 
prayer.  I  have  had  to  say  more  prayers 
than  most  men.  But  there  are  times  when 
they  do  not  seem  in  place — as  the  late 
Bishop  Strachan  told  his  clergy,  "What's 
the  use  of  praying  for  rain  when  there's 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky?"  To  bring  Russia 
back  we  need  entirely  new  methods,  and 
we  can't  have  new  methods  until  we  get 
new  men.  As  Frank  Munsey,  the  pub- 
lisher-financier, once  said:  "You  can't 
get  out  of  a  man  what  God  Almighty 
did  not  put  into  him.  You  must  suit  the 
man  to  the  job,  not  the  job  to  the  man." 
The  success  of  British  recruiting  in 
Boston  and  its  failure  in  New  York  is 
an  example  of  what  I  mean.  Colonel 
Guthrie,  a  New  Brunswick  lawyer,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  and  a  clever 
local  politician,  whose  regiment  was  prac- 
tically wiped  out  in  France,  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  recruit  men  for  a  new  battalion. 
He  was  told  he  could  not  expect  much  suc- 
cess as  the  British  had  already  worked  the 
city,  but  perhaps  they  might  be  interested 
in  a  Canadian  regiment.  In  Boston  they 
had  a  strong  Irish  Home  Rule  anti-British 


By  JOHN  BAYNE  MACLEAN 

mayor,  a  powerful  man  with  the  masses. 
Guthrie's  first  move  was  to  call  on  him, 
figuratively  slap  him  on  the  back,  tell  his 
story  and  ask  his  help.  That  was  an  ap- 
proach no  human  man  could  resent.  The 
Mayor  dropped  everything  to  help.  He 
soon  had  all  the  "boys"  and  the  press  in 
Boston  working.  When  the  Mayor  and 
the  Colonel  had  their  last  drink  in  a  saloon 
in  the  Irish  ward  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  recruiting  they  were  calling  each 
other  by  their  pet  names.  No  outsider 
ever  got  such  a  cordial  reception.  He 
needed  about  500  men  to  complete,  but  in 
a  few  days  he  had  over  2,000  and  had  to 
stop. 

His  success  reached  the  ears  of  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  in  New  York.  They  sent 
an  urgent  call  for  his  assistance;  but  they 
would  have  none  of  his  methods.  Instead, 
the  procedure  had  to  be  dignified.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held,  opened  with  prayer 
and  conducted  in  the  usual  orthodox  style. 
The  clergy  and  other  distinguished  citi- 
zens were  on  the  platform.  Fashionable 
society  was  in  the  audience.  But  eligible 
recruits  were  not.  Colonel  Guthrie  was 
entertained.  He  was  popular  in  exclu- 
sive society  circles,  but  possible  recruits 
saw  him  only  when  he  marched  through 
the  streets  with  his  pipers.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  only  fifty-seven  recruits  had 
come  in.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  men 
of  the  British  Mission,  who  are  splendid 
soldiers,  but  of  the  system  which  fails  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  conditions. 

With  everything  in  our  favor  from  the 
German  retreat  of  the  Marne;  with  a  won- 
derfully magnificent  army  and  navy — in- 
vincible soldiers  and  sailors;  with  our 
various  departments  marvellously  organ- 
ized: with  numbers  vastly  superior  to  the 
enemy,  with  superior  stamina  and  wealth; 
with  greater  supplies  of  every  kind;  with 
everything  necessary  to  ensure  a  deci- 
sive victory  before  now;  with  all  these 
points  in  our  favor  we  have  frittered 
away  tremendous  advantages  until  only  a 
miracle,  by  the  grace  of  God,  can  now  en- 
able us  to  win. 

The  cause  of  our  failures  and  losses  are 
the  members  of  the  clique  of  incompetent 
professional  politicians  in  London  who 
refused  or  refuse  to  resign  or  to  bring  in 
the  experts  who  can  meet  our  enemy  on 
equal  terms. 

The  great  advantages  are  decidedly  on 
the  side  of  Germany  to-day.  Yet  the  Ger- 
mans, even  when  they  have  massed  super- 
ior numbers,  have  not  once  won  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  us.  In  a  clean-cut  fair 
fight  our  soldiers  have  never  been  de- 
feated. If  this  war  were  between  armies 
it  would  have  been  over  long  ago.  But 
they  have  beaten  us  so  far  because  they 
have  made  the  war  a  business — and  this 
is  a  business  war.  Don't  interpret  this 
as  a  war  inspired  by  business — an  impres- 
sion constantly  sought  to  be  conveyed  by 
certain  political  interests  and  believed  by 
many  in  Canada.  War  is  the  last  condi- 
tion sane  business  wants.  I  heard  a  U.S. 
professor  once  say  that  history  shows  that 
great  wars  began  with  small  trivialities 
and  I  can't  get  away  from  the  belief  that 
this  war  had  its  beginning  in  the  petty 
jealousies  between  the  Kaiser  and  the 
late  King  Edward  and  had  no  connection 
with  business  rivalries.    There  are  many 


influential  Englishmen  who  had  this 
view. 

The  seed  was  sown,  when,  after  an  offi- 
cial dinner  to  the  Kaiser  on  the  Royal 
yacht,  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  told  his  nephew  that  he  desired  to 
introduce  some  ladies  of  his  court  circle. 
The  Kaiser,  who  is  very  much  of  a  Puri- 
tan, excused  himself  saying  that,  being  a 
ruler  over  a  great  people,  he  could  not 
afford  to  meet  them.  This  story  was  told 
me  years  ago  in  condemnation  of  the 
Kaiser,  by  one  of  the  ladies — and  oddly 
enough  confirmed  since  the  war  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Englishman  who  knew  all  the 
facts,  but  who  condemned  the  Prince — so 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  This  was  the 
beginning.  There  was  constant  friction 
and  jealousy  between  the  two  monarchs. 
The  deep  anxiety  that  prevailed  in  court 
and  higher  political  circles  over  subse- 
quent bickerings  during  the  whole  of 
King  Edward's  rule  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  great  importance  that  was  attri- 
buted to  them.  And  I  have  no  doubt  the 
women  who  were  snubbed  on  that  early 
occasion  took  no  steps  to  discourage  ill 
feeling.  More  than  one  mishap  of  this 
war  is  attributed  to  the  interference  of 
highly  placed  women. 

I  am  not  saying  that  King  Edward  was 
to  blame.  A  Russian  diplomat,  writing 
in  1915,  gave  him  the  entire  credit  for 
the  Russian-British  Alliance.  He  drew 
Britain  out  of  her  position  of  "splendid 
isolation." 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  he  was 
right.  King  Edward  had  some  rare  quali- 
fications, yet  as  history  unfolds  our  pre- 
sent Sovereign  will  stand  out  as  much  the 
better  man.  When  one  sees  and  learns 
much  of  the  private  life  of  many  of  the 
rulers  and  lesser  Royalties  of  the  con- 
tinent, he  cannot  help  but  thank  God  for 
King  George  and  Queen  Mary.  In  fact  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  knew  both  well, 
said  to  me  in  1909  that  misunderstandings 
with  Germany  could  never  have  arisen 
under  King  George.  He  considered  our 
present  King  -a  very  safe,  sane  man,  with 
less  assurance  and  affability,  but  much 
more  capability  than  his  father.  There 
is  so  much  information  from  the  best  of 
sources  on  this  phase,  but  space  will  not 
permit  more  at  the  present  time.  The 
point  I  desire  to  bring  out  very  strongly 
is  that  British  business  is  absolutely 
blameless  as  an  irritating  original  cause 
of  the  war. 

Last  month  I  showed  how  splendidly 
the  Americans  are  doing  because  they 
called  in  their  experts  to  help.  They 
expect  to  make  mistakes,  but  they  boldly 
and  publicly  investigate  them.  They 
eliminate  the  incompetents  and  expose 
highly  placed  offenders.  We  have  re- 
fused right  along  to  consider  a  policy 
of  conscripting  our  experts,  and  we  re- 
ward incompetents.  Because  of  this,  and 
through  no  fault  of  our  army,  we  are 
losing  the  war.  I  do  not  believe  the  Ger- 
mans have  it  in  them  to  beat  our  armies 
on  the  Western  front,  but  we  will  have 
to  beat  them  there  or  they  will  win  the 
war.  It  is  only  by  exposing  the  rotten 
state  of  political  affairs  at  our  Imperial 
Headquarters,  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  by  adopting  the  remedies  that  sug- 
gest themselves  to   any  man  with   good 
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business  experience  and 
ordinary  common  sense 
that  we  can  hope  to  turn 
the  tide  and  win  the  war. 
Our  naval  and  military 
leaders  are  confident  they 
can  win,  if  we  give  them 
the  support  they  need. 
This  is  what  we  must  do. 

This  is  a  business  war. 
Germany  is  conducting  it 
exactly  as  a  big  unscrup- 
ulous corporation  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  a  busi- 
ness monopoly.  Germany 
knows  she  has  no  chance 
against  our  army  and 
navy  in  a  fair  fight. 
Therefore,  she  has  adopt- 
ed the  familiar  methods, 
so  often  exposed,  of  the 
big  combines  in  this  coun- 
try plus  the  tactics  of 
petty  politicians.  She  has 
corrupted  the  leading 
employees  of  her  competi- 
tors. She  has  bribed 
them.  She  has  black- 
mailed them.  She  has  in- 
trigued and'  spread  false 
stories.  She  has  had  her 
agents  everywhere 
among  us  stirring  up 
strikes  and  destroying 
our  plants.  The  German 
is  not  a  clever,  quick- 
witted individual,  but  he 
studies  situations  and 
adopts  the  most  efficient 
method  of  doing  things. 
Germany  found  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  the  enemy 
than  fight  him,  and  when 
she  had  to  fight  she  con- 
centrated overwhelming 
armies.  Our  intellectuals 
muddled  along  in  diplomacy  and  against 
all  military  experience  and  advice  distri- 
buted our  forces  in  small  armies  in  all 
climes  to  fight  picayune  wars. 

Let  me  run  over  a  few  important  inci- 
dents— and  there  are  many  more — that 
will  show  how  Asquith,  Grey,  Churchill, 
Balfour,  Carson  and  other  brilliant  in- 
tellectuals have  in  point  of  fact  been 
aiding  and  are  still  aiding  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Germans.  In  former  articles 
I  showed  how  we  suffered  in  the  early 
days  from  the  over-confidence  of  our 
politicians  and  their  incapacity;  from  the 
criminal  actions  of  Asquith  and  Churchill, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  our 
naval  and  military  experts.  All  Cana- 
dians will  be  amazed  and  disgusted  with 
the  tales  of  helplessness,  inefficiency  and 
plain  unadulterated  graft  that  have  gone 
unpunished  and  under  which  the  British 
have  aided  Germany  to  obtain  the  sup- 
plies she  most  needed  to  defeat  us. 

I  began  writing  these  war  articles  in 
The  Financial  Post  in  1914  —  though  a 
couple  appeared  in  1912 — for  the  inform- 
ation of  financial  and  business  interests 
in  Canada  and  because  I  felt  that  even 
big  financiers,  quick  and  sensitive  as  they 
usually  are  to  grasp  situations,  failed  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  outlook.  My 
time  was  very  much  occupied  with  my  own 
affairs.  I  had  no  thought  of  more  than 
occasional  short  articles  under  the  title, 
"The  Nation's  Business,"  leaving  the 
handling  of  the  problems  to  our  own  spe- 
cial writers. 

Some  of  these  articles  were  reprinted 
and  read  in  England,  and  one  morning  I 
received  a  cable  from  Sir  Charles  Mac- 
ara,  Bart.,  Manchester,  urging  that  copies 
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General  Smuts,  the  Boer  who  turned  the  East  African  cam- 
paign into  a  success  and  who  was  suggested  as  head  of  an 
Allied  General  Staff. 


of  one  of  these  articles  should  go  to  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  and  press 
and  adding,  "Such  advice  invaluable  in 
present  crisis."  All  I  knew  of  Sir  Charles 
was  that  he  was  one  of  the  big  men  in 
the  world's  cotton  industry  and  I  sent  an 
enquiry  to  my  London  office  for  all  the 
information  they  could  give  me  about  him. 
The  largest  cotton  operator  in  the  United 
States  told  me  Sir  Charles  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  British  business 
men — a  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  put  the  cotton  industry  and  Bri- 
tish labor  on  a  sound,  satisfactory  basis. 
Our  London  office  gave  me  some  very  in- 
teresting inforcnation  on  his  war  activi- 
ties. It  was  the  perusal  of  these  and  some 
private  letters  and  reports  from  several 
other  sources  that  showed  why  we  were 
always   failing. 

Let  us  begin  with  guns.  In  the  first 
month  of  the  war  we  were  startled  to 
find  that  an  important  British  firm,  a 
partner  in  which  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  had  been  selling  metals  to  the 
enemy.  At  that  time  it  was  put  down 
to  an  oversight.  Subsequent  experience 
would  indicate  it  was  intentional. 

The  late  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  other 
noted  British  scientists  pointed  out  that 
not  a  single  German  mine,  submarine, 
torpedo,  shell  or  even  rifle  or  machine  gun 
bullet  could  be  fired  without  the  use  of 
cotton.  It  was  known  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cotton  Federation  that  the  supply 
in  Germany  was  comparatively  small  and 
only  sufficient  to  last  for  a  few  months. 
Sir  Charles  Macara,  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Cotton  Federation,  was  visit- 
ed by  two  representatives  of  the  British 
Government,  and  on  his  advice  financial 


arrangements  were  made 
and  carried  out  which 
averted  a  grave  crisis  in 
the  industry.  Sir  Charles 
then  pointed  out  to  the 
Government  the  statisti- 
cal situation  of  the  Ger- 
man supply ;  suggested 
that  the  Government  buy 
and  store  all  available 
cotton  at  current  market 
prices,  which  were  very 
low  and,  as  the  British 
had  command  of  the  sea, 
prevent  any  cotton  what- 
ever getting  into  Ger- 
many. Neutral  buyers 
would  continue  to  receive 
their  regular  average 
supply.  The  question  of 
the  control  of  the  world's 
supply  was  not  a  new  one. 
It  had  actually  been  car- 
ried out;  those  interested 
in  cotton  industry  buy- 
ing supplies  in  heavy 
crop  years  to  tide  them 
over  low  periods.  Lead- 
ing business  men,  scien- 
tists and  soldiers  strongly 
and  persistently  support- 
ed him  in  this  policy.  So 
accurately  had  the  Cotton 
Federation  gauged  the 
supply  in  Germany  that 
S  i  r  Charles  definitely 
stated  that  had  cotton 
been  declared  contraband 
the  war  would  have  been 
over  by  Christmas,  1914, 
or  at  the  latest  March  of 
the  following  year.  The 
question  was  up  to  the 
Foreign  Minister.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  for  oyer  a 
year  remained  inactive  to 


a  continual  bombardment  by  scientists  and 
the  press,  and  on  one  occasion  declared: 
"His  Majesty's  Government  has  never  put 
cotton  on  the  list  of  contraband.  They 
have  throughout  the  war  left  it  on  the 
free  list  and  on  every  occasion  when  ques- 
tioned q,n  the  point  they  have  stated  their 
intention  of  adhering  to  this  practice." 

German  successes  made  the  British 
people  desperate,  and  finally  a  great  mass 
meeting  assembled  at  Queen's  Hall,  Lon- 
don, on  August  11th,  1915.  The  pres- 
sure became  so  strong  that  a  few  days 
later  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  to  make  cotton 
absolute  contraband.  It  had  a  marked 
effect,  though  millions  of  pounds  had  been 
pouring  into  Germany  in  anticipation  of 
such  action  through  Italy,  Holland- and 
even  from  Britain  itself.  Immediately 
that  cotton  was  made  contraband  the  tex- 
tile mills  in  enemy  countries  began  to  close 
down.  Lately  they  paid  $40  a  pound  for 
ordinary  yarns  bought  through  neutrals. 

One  of  the  latest  exposures  is  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  supplying  Ger- 
many with  the  material  that  goes  into  the 
uniform  worn  by  the  Kaiser's  soldiers  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  annhilating 
Britain  and  all  things  British.  The 
War  Trade  Department  report,  which 
was  got  out  in  London,  indicates  this.  It 
states  that  British  woollens  exported  to 
neutral  countries  in  abnormal  quantities 
found  their  way  to  Germany,  where  they 
are  being  used  for  military  purposes. 
Such  exports  were  not  stopped  until  No- 
vember, 1917,  and  the  extraordinary  plea 
is  made  in  the  report  that  the  economy 
was  necessary  with  a  view  of  saving  wool 
for  British  military  requirements.  The 
report  further  admits  the  scarcity  of  cer- 
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tain  woollen  supplies  in  Great  Britain 
which  was  so  bad  that,  except  for  military 
requirements,  there  was  little  chance  of 
exports  being  allowed  even  to  British 
dominions. 

On  the  Western  front  our  men  suf- 
fered fearful  hardships  in  the  roughly- 
built,  liquid-filled  trenches.  The  British 
Government  refused  to  supply  them  even 
with  lumber  sidewalks,  let  alone  brick 
and  cement  to  keep  them  out  of  the  water. 
Later  when  they  captured  German  terri- 
tory they  were  amazed  to  find  the  com- 
fort in  which  the  enemy  lived  in  splen- 
didly built  underground  houses  of  cement 
and  brick.  Now  it  transpires  that  much 
of  the  cement  for  these  and  the  heavily- 
built  cement  fortresses  which  protected 
the  German  troops  in  this  year's  cam- 
paign was  supplied  by  England.  And  the 
worst  feature  of  it  is  that  our  Foreign 
Office  knew  it.  Holland  had  increased  her 
import  of  English  cement  enormously. 
Only  the  other  day  the  Baltic  Exchange 
protested  for  a  third  time  to  Mr.  Balfour 
on  this  score,  and,  according  to  the  cables, 
the  Foreign  Office  replied  that  it  made  no 
difference  as  Germany  could  get  plenty 
of  cement  elsewhere  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  cement  to  Holland  in 
order  to  maintain  the  rate  of  exchange! 
That  is  why  we  are  losing. 

The  stories  of  how  big  British  shipping 
companies  used  their  pull  at  even  Can- 
ada's expense  to  pile  up  big  profits  for 
themselves  are  well  known  in  Canada,  but 
the  most  outrageous  graft  of  all  was 
played  upon  the  United  States.  Britain, 
in  desperate  straits  for  food,  appealed  to 
the  United  States  for  help.  A  line  of 
steamers  belonging  to  Americans  was 
taken  off  a  very  profitable  route  and  used 
to  convey  food  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
Americans  were  amazed  to  find  not  long 
afterwards  that  the  abandoned  route  had 
been  appropriated  by  a  well  known 
Britisher — not  a  shipping  man  at  all — 
whose  influence  was  so  great  that  he  was 
able  to  commandeer  British  Government 
ships  to  go  on  the  route  for  his  personal 
profit. 

An  investigation  is  now  in  progress 
which,  it  is  alleged,  involves  an  arready 
wealthy  Englishman  in  what  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  of  the  war. 

The  same  British  family  compact  that 
permitted  these  things,  that  is  responsible 
for  them,  that  is  also  responsible  for  our 
greatest  defeat,  the  defection  of  Russia, 
is  still  in  control  of  our  Imperial  affairs. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  we  have 
had  in  this  war  has  been  the  censor- 
ship in  London.  The  censors  have  been 
childish,  silly,  idiotic,  like  the  Asquith- 
Grey-Haldane  crowd  of  politicians  who 
controlled  them.  Nearly  every  practical 
step  was  forced  upon  the  Government  by 
public  opinion  and  the  public  only  learned 
of  the  seriousness  of  conditions  when 
some  newspaper  or  public  man  defied  the 
censor. 

There  is  not  the  slightest?  doubt  that  had 
the  newspapers  in  England  not  been  com- 
pelled to  suppress  information,  public 
opinion  would  have  insisted  upon  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  than  we  have 
to-day.  Even  in  the  matter  of  labor 
troubles  the  British  press  was  forbidden 
to  speak  frankly  until  they  became  so 
serious  that  public  safety  demanded  the 
facts.  Almost  immediately  public  opin- 
ion forced  a  settlement  and  it  was  easily 
and  promptly  arrived  at.  It  has  come 
out  recently  that  early  in  the  war  the  As- 
quith  Government  prevented  the  publica- 
tion of  an  interview  that  Kitchener  had 


especially  prepared  to  show  the  need  for 
military  preparations  and  greater  activi- 
ties for  the  struggle  that  impended. 

On  the  other  hand  the  British  politi- 
cians encouraged  optimism  by  the  dissem- 
ination of  false  information.  We  have 
been  fed  up,  since  the  war  began,  on 
stories  of  a  starving  enemy,  now  facing 
financial  ruin,  or  with  a  revolution  just 
about  to  commence.  Those  of  us  whose 
opinions  are  based  on  ordinary  common 
sense — who  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  we  want  them  to  be — realize  how 
injurious  to  our  cause  is  such  a  policy. 
It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  they  would 
revolt  against  a  despotic  but  popular  ruler 
who  has  done  and  is  doing  more  for  his 
people  than  any  other  man  in  modern 
times,  while  we  contentedly  follow  a  group 
of  fearfully  incompetent  leaders.  If  the 
Germans  in  democratic  Canada  and  the 
United  States  take  the  risks  they  do  to 
help  the  Kaiser,  is  it  likely  that  the  people 
in  Germany  will  revolt?  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  offensiveness  of  the  German 
official,  Germany  before  the  war  was  the 
best  managed  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  Germans  know  it.  They  are  more  in- 
telligently and  soon  will  be  quite  as  well 
fed  as  the  people  are  in  England.  If 
the  war  ended  this  year  they  would  be  in 
a  better  position  financially  than  Great 
Britain  or  France.  These  are  facts  which 
only  men  with  ostrich  minds  and  prece- 
dents to  guide  them  would  seek  to  hide. 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  responsible 
for  our  present  plight.  Incompetent, 
helpless,  too  lazy  to  investigate  situations 
or  to  think  straight.  Only  two  men  of 
the  original  Cabinet  stand  out,  Lloyd 
George  and  Chamberlain.  The  latter 
showed  himself  to  be  a  big  man  when  he 
insisted  upon  resigning  over  the  Mesopo- 
tamia affair,  which,  by  the  way,  rumor 
says  was  not  as  rotten  as  what  happened 
under  Imperial  direction  in  South  Africa 
before  Smuts  took  hold. 

To-day  the  Britsh  censor  will  not  allow 
the  British  press  to  let  out  many  things 
that  ought  to  be  known.  It  is  said  As- 
quith  and  Churchill  never  intended  to  let 
out  the  Dardanelles  and  Mesopotamia  re- 
ports, but  the  facts  were  so  frightful 
that  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
them  could  not  afford  to  suppress  them. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  was  in  Mesopotamia 
says  the  worst  things  were  glossed  over 
in  the  official  report. 

It  is  a  crime  to  be  found  with  a  copy  of 
Sir  John  Anderson's  report  on  Ceylon, 
yet  Sir  John  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  conservative  of  men  in 
British  public  life. 

Fortunately  in  Canada  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den is  a  very  different  type  from  Asquith. 
Major  Chambers,  our  chief  censor,  has 
shown  excellent  judgment  and  infinite 
tact  and  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  news- 
papers and  public  men  that  important 
facts  have  been  suppressed.  In  fact  some 
of  them  have  repeatedly  urged  the  censor 
to  take  action  against  me — and  I  have 
only  been  touching  on  the  fringe  of  the 
rottenness  in  high  places!  It  is  not  sen- 
sation I  am  after.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
help  policies  that  will  win  the  war. 

Colonial  pressure,  particularly  the 
activities  of  Premier  Hughes  of  Aus- 
tralia in  appealing  directly  to  the  masses 
in  England  in  the  press  and  at  a  series  of 
public  meetings  forced  the  retirement  of 
Asquith,  Churchill  and  Grey.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  frightful  slaughter 
of  Australian  troops  in  the  wholly  un- 
necessary Dardanelles  campaign  created 
such  a  stir  in  Australia  that  a  general  bit- 


terness against  the  Mother  Country  de- 
developed  when  it  was  found  that  Asquith 
and  Churchill  had  personally  embarked 
on  this  expedition  without  the  authority 
of  the  Cabinet  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  best  naval  and  military  expert  advice 
at  the  time.  With  the  reports  of  two 
naval  commissions  before  them,  showing 
clearly  that  the  objectives  were  impossible 
even  under  most  favorable  conditions, 
Australian  public  opinion  forced  Hughes 
to  leave  at  once  for  England.  He  came 
to  Canada  first,  conferred  with  Borden 
and  was  assured  of  his  moral  support. 

Lloyd  George,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  energy — the  best  man  in  sight 
for  the  task — came  in.  But  the  old  gang 
still  maintained  such  a  grip  upon  affairs 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  accomplish 
what  was  necessary  to  win  the  war.  Lloyd 
George  has  had  to  fight  the  political 
wolves  and  office-holding  incompetent  do- 
nothings  at  home  and  carry  on  the  war  on 
land  and  water.  But  more  particularly 
he  has  had  to  fight  against  the  intrigues 
among  the  Allies.  Affairs  once  more 
reached  a  climax  when  the  Americans 
came  in.  They  have  in  the  most  diploma- 
tic but  firm  way  insisted  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Old  Crowd  must  cease  and  that 
the  highly-placed  grafters  must  be  elim- 
inated and  that  the  war  must  be  conducted 
on  business  lines.  They  have  practically 
assumed  charge,  and  are  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  ablest  men  in  England. 
Lord  Northcliffe's  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  an  interesting  side  light  on 
conditions.  Nominally  he  was  sent  out  to 
synchronize  the  purchase  of  supplies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  induced  to  take 
over  the  work  because  do-nothings  at 
home  wanted  to  get  such  a  dangerous 
critic  out  of  the  way.  He  did  what  he  was 
sent  to  do,  but  fortunately  he  performed 
a  much  greater  service — a  very  great  ser- 
vice indeed.  He  synchronized  the  two 
peoples.  For  the  first  time  American 
public  men  and  journalists  realized  that 
the  British  and  Americans  were  as  much 
alike  as  two  peas — peas  in  the  same  pod. 
That  the  real  British  were  not  the  charm- 
ing, simple — and  to  them — funny  fellows 
they  met  in  our  Embassy.  Wilson  and  ■ 
the  great  business  executives  and  experts, 
who  are  to-day  managing  the  nation  and 
the  war,  found  in  Northcliffe  a  man  worth 
talking  to.  They  told  him  frankly  the 
difficulties  they  were  encountering  with 
British  officialdom.  They  told  him  a  very 
different  story  from  what  formal  diplo- 
matic correspondence  shows.  His  col- 
league, Lord  Reading,  too,  had  access  to 
exclusive  but  very  influential  and,  until 
then,  very  unfriendly  circles  and  effected 
a  revolution  in  sentiment  that  is  going  to 
be  most  helpful  to  us.  His  great  work 
was  really  done  as  a  nominal  member  of 
,  the  Anglo-French  Loan  Committee. 

Northcliffe  returned  to  England  and, 
backed  by  American  sentiment,  is  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  for  the  elimination  of 
the  incompetents  and  grafters  and  the 
replacing  of  them  with  the  best  business 
men  and  experts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  and  the  conduct  of  our 
affairs  on  business  lines.  A  centralizing 
of  Allied  effort  is  the  first  move.  Other 
moves  which  have  borne  fruit  are  the 
elimination  of  Jellicoe  as  naval  chief; 
the  retirement  of  Spring-Rice,  which  we 
have  been  urging  for  nearly  three  years; 
the  giving  of  more  power  to  Geddes,  a 
young  business  executive  who  is  our  great 
find  of  the  war,  and  the  probable  suc- 
cessor of  Lloyd  George,  who  discovered 
him;  the  resignations  of  our  whole  outfit 
at  Petrograd,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
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American  Fence  Original  and  Genuine— Beware  of  Imitations 


ORIGINAL 
AND  GENUINE 


American 
Fence 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 


The  Hinge  Joint 

that  made 

American  Fence  Famous 


Twelve  Reasons 

Why  You  Should  Buy  American  Fence 


i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


It  has  stood  the  test  for  twenty  years. 

It  is  the  original  and  genuine  hinge  joint  fence. 

It  is  made  of  wire  especially  adapted  for  fence  purposes. 

It  is  mechanically  correct  in  construction. 

It  is  made  of  full  gauge  wire  throughout. 

It  is  put  up  in  full  length  rolls. 

It  is  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of  high-grade  zinc. 

It's  hinge  joint  gives  it  strength,  durability  and  flexibility. 

It's  spacing  between  stay  wires  and  line  wires  is  just  as  represented. 

It  keeps  your  live  stock  where  you  want  it. 

It  is  made  in  many  styles  and  heights  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

It  is  the  AMERICAN  FENCE  which  guarantees  you  real  value. 


The  Canadian  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Ltd. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


American  Fence  Original  and  Genuine — Beware  of  Imitations 
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Balfour,  allowed  the  Germans  to  outwit  us 
with  our  Russian  Allies.  We  lost  Bul- 
garia because  Grey  refused  to  spend  a 
million  dollars  necessary  to  hold  them. 
Judging  from  experience  a  good  deal  less 
than  that  relatively  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  holding  the  Russians 
who  sold  their  country  to  Germany. 

In  fairness  to  Northcliffe  I  ought  to  say 
that  none  of  this  information  comes  even 
indirectly  from  him.  We  have  been 
friends  for  over  twenty  years,  but  until 
recently  I  have  never  written  a  word  in 
his  praise.  He  is  a  Radical  and  I  a  Tory. 
His  contemporary,  the  late  Lord  Glenesk, 
owner  of  The  Morning  Post,  had  always 
been  my  warmest  friend  among  London 
journalists,  and  because  of  this  when  I 
established  my  financial  paper  I  named  it 
after  his.  I  have  not  met  Northcliffe  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  since  August, 
1914,  when  I  accepted  an  invitation  to 
lunch  with  him  in  London  only  after  he 
had  followed  up  my  written  regrets  with 
a  personal  request.  He  is  to-day  the  great 
power  we  should  get  behind  and  thus 
force  through  a  complete  reorganization 
of  our  entire  political  affairs. 


We  have  many  great  civilians  in  the 
Empire,  but  so  far  only  four  have  been 
allowed  to  come  to  the  front  —  Lloyd 
George,  Northcliffe,  Reading  and  Geddes. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  I  wrote  that,  because 
of  Imperial  mismanagement,  only  the 
Americans  could  save  the  naval  situation 
for  us  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  not  be  too  late.  The  article  was 
telegraphed  from  Ottawa  and  appeared  in 
a  number  of  newspapers  across  Canada. 
I  was  attacked  as  being  unpatriotic  in 
uttering  such  "silly  opinions."  Subse- 
quent history  shows  my  information  to 
have  been  entirely  correct.  The  higher 
United  States  naval  command  insisted 
upon  more  freedom  of  action  in  the  use 
of  mines  and  destroyers  and  cooperated 
with  our  splendid  sailors  in  doing  what 
our  higher  command  and  political  chiefs 
like  Churchill,  Balfour  and  Carson  would 
have  prevented  their  doing. 

Again  to-day  our  hope  lies  with  the 
Americans.  Will  their  army  be  in  time 
to  win,  or  save  us  on  the  Western  front? 
It  cannot  be  a  fighting  factor  before  the 
autumn  and  not  a  power  before  the  spring 
of  1919.     It  takes  six  months  to  a  year 


to  train  and  harden  troops  who  can  suc- 
cessfully oppose  veterans. 

The  greatest  service  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den can  perform  to-day  is  to  strongly 
support  the  demand  for  the  better  con- 
duct of  Imperial  affairs.  It  is  his  duty. 
He  has  come  back  strong.  The  people  of 
Canada  are  not  so  docile  as  they  are  in 
the  Mother  Country.  The  future  of  our 
relations  with  our  Mother  Country  may 
depend  upon  what  happens  in  the  next  few 
months.  That  able  and  far-seeing  man, 
Lord  Shaughnessy,  expressed  the  opinion 
last  summer,  in  conversation  with  a  group 
of  prominent  men,  that,  as  a  result  of  war 
developments,  Canada  was  more  likely 
to  drift  into  independence  after  the  war 
than  into  closer  relations  with  the  Mother 
Country.  And  there  are  a  great  many  of 
us  who  have  always  fought  and  made  sac- 
rifices for  British  Imperialism  who  are 
being  driven  to  the  same  conclusions  by  the 
mismanagement,  the  selfishness  and  crook- 
edness in  Imperial  affairs.  The  people  of 
Canada  are  overwhelmingly  for  British 
connection,  but  they  cannot  be  held  there 
unless  there  is  a  complete  change  in  the 
administration   of  Imperial  war  affairs. 


Building  Sense  For  Farmers: 


By  D.  R.  POTTER 


Some    Principles    and   Specifications    About  the  Arrangement,  Erection  and 

Equipment  of  Barns 


WOULD  it  be  good  sense  to  build  a 
large  factory  or  a  beautiful  home  with- 
out making  plans  of  any  description? 
Without  doubt  your  answer  is  no.  If  you 
would  not  build  a  factory  or  house  without 
planning,  would  it  be  good  sense  to  build  a 
barn  without  having  made  up  your  mind  as 
to  the  style  and  equipment? 

Inevitably  your  answer  is  no.  This  article 
has  been  prepared  to  give  the  farmer  a  good 
idea  as  to  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
before  building   or   remodelling   his   barn. 

Without  doubt  the  first  thing  to  do  before 
building  is  to  decide  upon  the  location.  Make 
use  of  the  shelter  of  hills,  trees,  and  hedges 
and  buildings  which  will  act  as  windbreaks. 
All  the  buildings  should  be  grouped  in  as 
compact  arrangement  as  possible  to  save  steps 
in  looking  after  the  stock.  Run  the  barn  north 
and  south  so  the  strong,  direct  sunlight  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West  can  flood  through 
the  rows  of  windows  along  both  sides.  The 
barn  will  be  warmest  when  arranged  this  way, 
because  the  wind  from  the  north  will  strike 
the  end. 

The  barnyard  should  be  in  the  sun  on  the 
south  and  south-west.  Driveways  will,  there- 
fore, be  at  the  east  or  west. 

The  barn  should  be  located  high  enough  to 
permit  it  to  be  well  drained.  A  clean'  yard 
is  very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  health 
and  cleanliness  of  the  cows. 
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Interior  of  Gordon  Gooderham's  barn  at 

Clarkson,  showing  absence  of 

cross  beams. 


APPEARANCE   AND   DESIGN. 

The  appearance  of  the  barn  can  be  made 
to  have  a  big  cash  value  and  should  be  thought 
of  in  the  planning.  It  is  not  a  costly  matter 
to  make  a  barn  beautiful.  Put  dormer  win- 
dows in  the  roof,  add  a  cornice  and  a  cupola. 
They  pay  well. 

Paint  the  barn,  it  gives  your  farm  the 
appearance  of  prosperity,  and  adds  to  the 
life   of  the  building. 

There  are  several  distinct  types  of  barns 
and  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  all  of 
them.  There  are  rectangular,  square  and 
round  barns.  The  first  of  these  has  gained 
favor   in    recent    years. 

As  you  will  notice  most  of  the  barns  built 
now  are  rectangular  shaped  or  consist  of  one 
or  more  rectangles  built  together  to  form  a 
"T"  or  "L."  Pens  are  arranged  in  two  rows 
running  the  full  length  of  the  barn.  Some- 
times there  are  three  rows  of  pens.  Rectangu- 
lar barns  are  seldom  more  than  36  feet  wide. 

The  size  of  the  barn  varies  on  every  farm. 
It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  kind 
of  farming  carried  on,  kind  and  number  of 
head  of  stock,  size  of  crops,  and  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  the  farm  or  the  herd  in  the 
future. 

The  barn  should  be  built  so  that  it  lends 
itself  readily  to  expansion.  If  a  barn  is  pro- 
perly planned  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  in- 
crease the  size  as  the  stock  increases  or  as 
more  land  is  brought  under  cultivation.  Such 
a  barn  can  be  built  in  sections  nearly  as 
cheaply  as  if  all  were  putun  at  the  one  time. 

There  is  more  sense  in  building  a  small  barn 
properly  and  adding  to  it  as  the  place  grows, 
than  to  build  a  big  place  in  which  the  cows  are 
so  poorly  housed  that  they  cannot  pay  a  profit. 

FOUNDATIONS  AND  FRAMING 
For  wall  foundations  nothing  can  equal 
concrete.  The  size  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
barn.  Some  people  claim  that  the  foundations 
should  go  down  below  the  frost  line.  This  is 
not  necessary,  especially  in  the  dry  climate 
of  our  prairie  provinces.  Go  down  until  you 
get  a  firm  bottom  and  if  the  ground  is  damp 
or  if  you  are  dealing  with  clay  soil,  put  in  a 
tile  drain  beneath  the  wall.  Wall  foundations 
should  come  up  at  least  6  inches  above  the 
floor  line  and  stout  bolts  must  be  imbedded 
in  the  concrete  to  secure  the  frame  of  the 
stable,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  wood  walls.  In 
this  way  the  danger  of  bottom  of  wood  con- 
struction rotting  will  be  avoided.    For  a  large 


barn  with  a  loft  above  the  base  or  footing 
should  not  be  less  than  18  inches  thick  and 
may  taper  up  to  a  thickness  of  1  foot  at  the 
surtace  of  the  ground.  For  one-story  barns 
a  footing  15  inches  wide  is  sufficient  and  it 
may  taper  to  a  thickness  of  8  inches  at  top. 

Proportions  of  cement  for  wall  foundations 
are  1  of  cement,  3  of  coarse,  sharp  sand,  and 
6  of  clean  coarse  gravel.  If  cement  is  not 
available  stone  makes  a  good  foundation,  but 
it  should  be  made  thicker  than  concrete. 

To  build  the  old-style  heavy  timber  frame 
for  a  barn  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  pro- 
position. Great  skill  and  much  experience  is 
required  to  cut  the  mortise  and  tenon  joints. 
Competent  framers  are  difficult  to  get.  The 
heavy  timbers  needed  are  scarce  and  costly. 
A  heavy  timber  frame  was  very  well  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  our  grandfathers  when 
timber  was  abundant  and  labor  cheap,  but 
modern  needs  demand  something  more  eco- 
nomical. 

The  plank  frame  barn  is  built  entirely  of 
planks  no  more  than  2  inches  in  thickness 
and  from  4  to  12  inches  in  width.  Girders, 
trusses,  purlines,  and  tie  plates  are  all  made 
up  of  these.  If  the  right  method  of  construc- 
tion is  followed,  it  can  be  made  quite  as  strong 
as  a  heavy  timber  frame. 

What  is  generally  known  as  the  "hip-roof" 
is  always  used  with  the  plank  frame.  It  gives 
a  great  amount  of  storage  space  in  the  loft. 
The  centre  is  open,  allowing  the  hay  carriers 


How    the   manure   is   handled   on   a    big 
dairy  farm. 
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to  work  to  better  advantage.  Where  there 
are  no  interfering:  cross  beams  the  hay  can  be 
run  into  the  mow  at  just  sufficient  elevation  to 
clear  the  hay  already  there.  There  is  less 
labor  required  both  in  patting  in  and  taking 
out  the  hay. 

The  old  time  "raising  bees"  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  when  the  plank  frame  is  built. 
No  special  skill  is  required  to  make  the  bents. 

For  roofing  shingles  are  cool  and  are  easy  to 
get  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
not,  however,  as  durable  as  a  good  galvanized 
roof,  which  has  the  further  advantage  of  pro- 
tecting the  barn  from  lightning. 

VENTILATION    AND    SUNLIGHT 

In  order  to  ventilate  a  barn  properly  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  air  space  for  each 
head  of  stock.  Too  many  cattle  in  a  stable 
make  it  difficult  to  ventilate  without  harm- 
ful draughts,  for  intakes  and  outlets  have  to 
be  made  very  large.  If  there  are  too  few  it 
is  hard  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  the  com- 
fortable point  and  yet  maintain  a  sufficient 
air  current.  Right  here  let  us  say  that  low 
temperature  does  not  always  mean  pure  air. 
The  air  in  the  stable  where  the  thermometer 
shows  several  degrees  of  frost  may  easily  be 
most  vile. 

Some  farmers  have  the  idea  that  a  dark 
barn  is  snug  and  comfortable.  They  think 
that  windows  make  a  barn  cold.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  well  lighted  barn  is  warmer  at  any 
time  of  year  than  a  poorly  lighted  one,  other 
conditions  being  equal.  Dark  barns  are  most 
likely  to  be  damp.  They  form  an  ideal  seed 
bed  for  establishing  tuberculosis,  rheumatism 
and  kindred  diseases  in  the  herd. 

Sunlight  is  the  greatest  disinfectant  and 
disease  preventive  in  the  world.  It  does  not 
cost  you  anything. 

Sunlight  is  usually  interfered  with  seriously 
in  bank  barns.  Some  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  removing  the  dirt  from  the  top  of  the  bank. 
For  our  cold  climate,  stable  windows  should 
be  double  glazed,  especially  if  in  an  exposed 
condition.  Single  sash  window  is  the  kind  to 
use. 

One-story  dairy  barns  are  the  best  lighted 
when  built  with  a  monitor  roof.  Light 
enters  through  the  top  as  well  as  the  sides 
of  the  barn. 

Windows  may  be  hinged  at  the  bottom  and 
allowed  to  swing  inwards,   preventing  direct 
draughts  on  the  cattle.    When  open  they  rest 
against  galvanized  window  shields. 
LAYOUT    OF    THE    STABLE 

Usually  the  first  question  to  decide,  once  the 
general  design  and  the  size  of  the  barn  has 
Continued  on  page  66. 


Showing  water  boivls  and  easy  working 
of  stanchions  in  a  well-lighted  stable. 


RIGHT  NOW 

IS  THE  TIME 

When  You 
Need  a  Silo 

and  right  now  is 
the  time  to  arrange 
for    its    erection 


R 


IGHT  now  if  you  had  a  silo  you  would  not  only  be  getting  25%  more 
milk,  but  you  would  be  spending  a  great  deal  less  for  feed.  With  cream 
and  milk  at  present  prices,  you  must  appreciate  your  need  of  a  good 
silo  more  than  ever,  because  there  never  was  a  time  when  good  cows, 
properly  fed,  would  return  to  their  owner  as  great  a  profit  as  they  do  today. 
Right  now  is  the  time  when  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silc,  filled  with  rich, 
juicy,  rr.i!!:-producing  silage,  would  save  your  worrying  about  feeding  so 
much  high-priced  grain  and  would  be  putting  more  milk  in  the  pail  every  day. 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  bigger  profits  from 
your  cows  next  winter.  Our  silo  catalogue,  which  we  will 
gladly  send  on  request,  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation about  silage  and  explains  why  the  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silo  is  the  best  to  buy. 

Write  today  for  this  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
IN  CANADA.  Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos. 
Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and  Butter-Workers. 
Catalogues  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

MONTREAL    PETERBORO    WINNIPEG    VANCOUVER 


Made  in  Canada 


BECOME  A  SALESMAN 

Spare  Time  Efforts  Pays  Well 

It  doesn't  matter  how  much  experience  you  have  had  in  selling 
things,  you  are  certain  to  succeed  in  the  subscription  business,  if 
you  will  follow  our  instructions.  We  will  teach  you  how  to  do  it,  so 
that  a  few  days  of  practice  will  enable  you  to  make  a  very  strong 
and  effective   sales   talk. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  representatives  were  inexperienced  at  the 
start  and  many  of  them  had  never  sold  anything  before  in  their 
lives.  They  were  not  afraid  to  work,  to  learn  how  to  do  it — now 
they  are  successful  in  a  big  way.  You  too,  can  succeed,  if  you  are 
sincere  in  your  ambitions;  if  you  are  we  promise  that  in  a  short 
time  you  can  become  just  as  proficient  as  any  representative  we 
now  have. 

The  main  thing  to  do  is — learn  first  of  all — all  about  our  plan — 
how  to  make  money  from  it,  how  to  interview  successfully  and 
the  one  hundred  and  one  things  that  make  for  successful  selling. 
You  can  succeed  if  you  will  but  try. 

Address  your  inquiry  to  Sales  Division  A 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


143-153  University  Avenue 


TORONTO 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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A  Farmer's  Desk 

How  Office  Work  Will  Create  Order  in  Farm  Work  and 

Make  Money 


I  RECENTLY  visited  a  farmer  friend  of 
mine  who  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  and 
has  the  best  kept  farm  in  his  neighborhood. 
While  in  the  house  in  the  evening  he 
showed  me  his  desk.  It  was  just  a  plain, 
ordinary  desk  with  a  few  pigeonholes  and  a 
drawer  or  two  and  cost  probably  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars.  But  it  was  not  the  desk  itself 
that  interested  me  but  what  it  contained.  On 
top  of  it  were  a  few  good  agricultural  books 
and  and  a  number  dealing  with  poultry.  I 
noticed  a  nice  book  on  the  garden  and  fruit- 
growing and  another  on  diseases  of  animals. 
Among  the  poultry  books  I  noticed  a  "Stan- 
dard of  Perfection,"  for  my  friend  is  a  poul- 
try fancier. 

On  a  shelf  below  the  desk  were  neat  piles 
of  bulletins  dealing  with  all  branches  of  farm 
work,  and  the  host  showed  his  knowledge  of 
their  contents  by  turning  to  one  after  another 
and  showing  marked  paragraphs  that  were  of 
special  interest  to  him.  All  this  information 
had  cost  him  nothing  and  to  use  his  words, 
"was  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  I  will  not 
go  into  detail  as  to  the  bulletins.  Write  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  ask  them  for  a  list  and  also  to  Ottawa. 
Other  provinces  have  their  departments  from 
which  bulletins  can  be  obtained.  Beside  the 
bulletins  were  found  several  good  farm  papers, 
including  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  and  also 
poultry  and  horticultural  publications  as  well 
as  the  local  and  daily  papers. 

The  farm  papers  were  kept  on  file  and  the 
year's  issues  fastened  together  with  an  index 
of  contents.  These  were  stored  away  in  a 
convenient  place  and  were  frequently  con- 
sulted. 

Next  my  friend  showed  me  his  general  ac- 
count book,  this  had  places  for  all  farm  ac- 
counts. The  lady  of  the  house  also  had  her 
household  account  book.  Besides  this  account 
book  mine  host  pulled  a  little  note  book  out  of 
his  vest  pocket.  This  was  used  for  jotting 
down  each  day's  items,  such  as  sales,  work, 
work  needing  attention,  ideas  for  next  season, 
and  anything  borrowed  or  lent.  Then  at  night 
these  items  were  put  into  their  proper  place  in 
the  general  account  book  or  in  a  little  special 


book  which  showed  when  any  article  was 
borrowed  or  lent  and  to  or  from  whom  and 
when  returned.  A  brief  weather  diary  was 
also  in  this  book. 

A  card  was  brought  out  of  one  pigeon  hole 
and  it  contained  a  list  of  jobs  to  be  done  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  when  a  certain  job  was 
finished  it  was  crossed  off.  "How  often  we 
think  of  some  little  bit  of  work  to  be  done 
during  the  winter  and  then  when  winter 
comes  we  forget  all  about  it.  This  card  helps 
you  to  remember,"  said  my  good  friend. 

In  the  back  of  the  account  book  were  several 
pages  headed,  Farm,  Garden,  Fruit,  Poultry, 
Animals,  and  under  each  heading  were  notes 
as  to  ideas  and  plans  for  next  season.  Some 
notes  were  gleaned  from  the  farm  papers  or 
bulletins  and  the  paper  and  page  were  given 
so  that  they  could  be  referred  to. 

Another  little  book  was  very  interesting.  It 
showed  a  map  of  the  farm  with  each  field 
spaced  off  and  each  year's  crop  marked  in  the 
space  representing  a  field.  Thus  at  a  glance 
the  crop  grown  on  any  field  in  any  year  could 
be  quickly  ascertained.  This  was  a  great 
help  in  keeping  up  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

A  little  drawer  in  the  desk  contained  numer- 
ous business  and  personal  papers,  while  a 
.  large  drawer  contained  two  things  that  in- 
terested me  very  much.  One  was  a  large 
scrap  book  with  loose  leaves.  This  contained 
cures  for  all  the  ailments  animals  were  ever 
afflicted  with  and  also  numerous  useful  hints 
for  farm,  garden  or  chickens.  These  were 
pasted  on  the  blank  pages  in  order  starting 
with  "A"  and  ending  with  "Z."  The  idea  of 
the  loose  leaf  system  was  to  be  able  to  add 
leaves  wherever  needed.  The  other  thing  of 
note  in  the  drawer  was  simply  26  envelopes. 
These  were  marked  "A,"  "B,"  "C,"  etc.,  and 
in  them  were  kept  various  clippings  that 
would  later  be  posted  in  the  scrap  book  when 
time  could  be  had.  An  item  of  interest  was 
noted  in  some  paper  and  was  copied  to  a  slip 
of  paper  and  put  in  its  proper  envelope  to 
await  moving  to  the  book.  The  papers  or 
bulletins  were  never  cut  up  to  take  out  items 
wanted.  A  blue  pencil  marked  the  item  and 
it  was  simply  copied. — A.F.C. 
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as  well  as  supplying  power  for  the  electric 
iron  and  vacuum  cleaner.  They  have  a 
large  herd  of  Jerseys  on  the  farm  and 
they  make  butter  at  home.  A  dairy  is 
built  near  to  the  house,  a  little  steam- 
engine  supplying  power  for  an  electric 
motor  to  run  the  separator  and  churn  and 
butter-worker;  the  engine  also  heats  a 
supply  of  water  for  washing  up  the  milk 
utensils.  In  putting  in  this  equipment  the 
farmer  was  not  unmindful  of  saving  work 
for  his  wife.  The  end  of  the  dairy  build- 
ing was  fitted  up  for  a  laundry  and  the 
steam  engine  made  to  serve  the  additional 
purpose  of  heating  water  for  washing 
and  supplying  power  to  an  electric  motor 
to  run  the  washing-machine. 

Each  of  these  farms  has  been  excep- 
tionally endowed  with  natural  power  re- 
sources. The  question  of  more  interest  to 
most  of  us  is  the  equipping  of  a  farm 
where  there  are  no  natural  facilities  for 
developing  power.  The  gas  or  gasoline 
engine  used  for  pumping  water  and  run- 
ning the  essential  machinery  in  the  house 
and  barn  can  be  made  to  put  the  farm 
home  almost  on  a  level  with  the  best  city 
home  for  convenience.  If  we  go  a  step 
farther  and  instal  a  system  where  a  gaso- 
line or  kerosene  engine  drives  an  electric 


motor  and  storage  batteries  we  can  have 
the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  equip- 
ment for  both  light  and  power  to  be  found 
anywhere  up  to  the  present  time. 

We  are  considering  in  this  article  the 
question  of  conveniences  and  labor-saving 
equipment  for  the  farm  home  particularly 
rather  than  for  the  other  farm  buildings. 
The  one  power  plant  would,  of  course, 
usually  be  used  for  both,  with  the  engine 
installed  in  the  driving-shed  or  garage  be- 
tween the  house  and  barn  and  transmis- 
sion lines  running  to  each  building.  A 
plant  of  this  kind,  that  is,  a  gasoline  or 
kerosene  engine  driving  an  electric  motor 
and  storage  batteries  supplying  both  light 
and  power  can  be  installed  for  $540.  At 
the  present  cost  of  farm  labor  it  would 
not  take  many  years  to  pay  for  itself  in* 
work  at  the  barn.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  how  long  it  would  take  to  defray 
the  cost  in  working  for  the  woman  in 
the  house,  because  we  haven't  learned  yet 
to  reckon  a  woman's  time  as  being  worth 
anything,  unless  something  happens 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  hire  someone 
from  outside  to  do  it.  Let  us  consider, 
however,  one  little  branch  of  a  woman's 
daily  house  work  in  an  average  farm 
house — the  cleaning  and  filling  of  lamps 


and  lanterns.  If  this  takes  half  an  hour 
a  day  it  takes  185  hours  in  a  year;  a 
woman's  time  is  worth  20  cents  an  hour  if 
it  is  worth  anything,  and  185  hours' 
work  at  twenty  cents  an  hour  means  $37 
in  a  year.  This  is  only  one  small  item 
covered  by  a  power  and  lighting  system, 
but  it  shows  something  of  the  money 
value  in  time  as  well  as  convenience  and 
comfort.  With  a  power  plant  once  in- 
stalled a  complete  equipment  can  be  put 
in  at  once,  or  built  up  by  degrees  until 
farm  housekeeping  has  no  more  heavy 
work  or  long  hours  than  housekeeping  in 
the  best  city  house. 

The  first  and  greatest  blessing  to  come 
with,  a  power  system  is  running  water 
and  a  bathroom  in  the  house;  there  is  no 
difficulty  over  the  level  of  the  source  of 
supply  with  the  equipment  just  described; 
the  electric  motor  can  pump  the  water 
from  practically  any  level,  at  the  same 
time  supplying  air  to  the  pressure  tank 
to  have  water  on  tap  on  any  floor  of  the 
house.  (See  article  on  Water  Systems  in 
this  issue.)  The  fact  that  many  women 
have  almost  had  to  become  walking  der- 
ricks to  carry  water  from  a  distant  spring 
or  pump  has  been  the  cause  of  many  round 
shoulders  and  much  discontent  with  farm 
life.  With  the  new  arrangement  not  only 
will  the  heavy  lifting  and  carrying  be 
done  away  with,  but  it  will  not  matter  to 
the  most  fastidious  woman  that  farm 
work  is  sometimes  dirty  work,  because  it 
will  only  mean  turning  a  tap  to  prepare  a 
hot  bath  at  any  time. 

Electric  lighting  will  be  one  of  the  first 
improvements  to  come  with  the  power 
plant,  not  only  because  electric  light  is 
brighter  and  "cleaner"  and  safer  than 
oil  lamps,  but  because  when  coal  oil  is 
used  to  drive  an  electric  motor  we  get 
four  times  as  much  light  for  the  money 
as  when  the  oil  is  burned  in  lamps. 

Then  we  have  electric  power  to  apply  to 
labor-saving  machinery  in  the  house — the 
churn  and  washing  machine  and  vacuum 
cleaner  and  electric  iron.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  buy  a  new  churn  or  washer; 
a  little  electric  motor  can  be  attached  to 
the  old  machines  until  they  wear  out,  or 
so  long  as  they  are  fit  to  do  their  work. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why,  in  an  age 
when  every  other  industry  is  operated  by 
steam  or  water-power  or  electricity  or 
some  other  form  of  mechanical  power, 
the  most  necessary  of  the  nation's  indus- 
tries, the  keeping  of  homes,  should  be  run 
entirely  on  woman  power,  which  is  the 
most  expensive  power  in  the  world  since 
it  is  so  badly  needed  for  things  more  im- 
portant than  the  actual  housekeeping  part 
of  homemaking.  Consider  the  energy 
saved  by  an  electric  iron,  for  instance, 
which  corts  from  $4  to  $5  and  can  be  used 
at  a  cost  of  two  cents  an  hour.  The  worker 
just  stands  or  sits  at  the  board  and  uses 
her  iron.  There  are  no  trips  to  and  from 
the  stove,  no  fires  to  keep  up,  no  extra 
heat,  and  the  iron  is  always  clean  and  of 
constant  temperature.  Take  a  vacuum 
cleaner  as  another  example.  It  relieves 
the  housekeeper  of  all  tne  heavy  sweep- 
ing of  rugs  and  carpets  and  physicians  tel' 
us  that  sweeping  is  about  the  hardest  part 
of  housework  on  account  of  the  straining, 
twisting  motion  that  goes  with  it.  Even 
with  a  vacuum  sweeper  operated  by  hand 
the  hardest  part  of  the  work  is  done 
away  with  since  it  is  operated  by  straight 
pushing  instead  of  a  straining,  twisting 
motion.  When  we  consider,  too,  that  a 
plant  of  this  kind  will  produce  electricity 
at  the  rate  of  4%  cents  a  kwt.,  we  can 
figure  that  the  running  cost  would  be  very 
reasonable. 
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The  Countrywoman 
in  Nation's  Affairs 

Continued  from  page  18. 

meet  the  impoverished  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  next  decade  is  to  be  found 
in  the  girls  just  coming  into  womanhood 
now.  A  Women's  Institute  or  Home- 
maker's  Club  or  Home  Economics  Society 
could  bring  to  the  girls  of  the  community 
a  great  deal  that  would  be  of  particular 
interest  and  help,  but  before  anything 
can  be  done  the  problem  of  getting  in 
touch  with  the  girls  will  have  to  be  worked 
out.  Courses  in  Home-Nursing  and 
Mothercraft,  Dressmaking  and  Domestic 
Science  are  usually  even  more  popular 
with  girls  than  with  the  women.  These 
courses  are  available  in  almost  every 
province  and  apart  from  interesting  the 
girls  they  can  be  made  of  particular  value 
in  helping  them  to  find  their  part  in  the 
reconstruction  after  the  war.  With  the 
girls  once  gathered  into  the  club  or  in- 
stitute the  women  can  see  that  special 
educational  and  social  benefits  are  pro- 
vided, by  making  the  programmes  valu- 
able and  getting  the  girls  to  take  part, 
and  by  arranging  for  the  right  kind  of  en- 
tertainments, literaries,  debating  clubs 
or  even  athletic  societies  with  the  "Junior 
Farmers." 

Under  the  growing  pressure  of  Red 
Cross  work  many  societies  have  given  up 
their  monthly  programmes  that  they 
might  have  more  time  for  working.  At 
first  thought  this  seems  to  be  a  sensible 
arrangement,  and  there  could  be  no  argu- 
ment against  it  if  the  programmes  were 
just  planned  for  an  hour's  entertainment. 
The  new  conditions,  however,  are  bring- 
ing in  many  new  problems  that  women 
must  thfhk  hard  about,  and  there  is  no 
better  place  to  study  them  than  in  meet- 
ings with  other  women  where  some  one 
who  understands  will  place  the  situation 
fairly  before  the  gathering  and  it  can  be 
freely  discussed.  Women  will  be  asked  to 
express  their  views  on  the  nation's  affairs 
at  the  next  election;  the  woman  who" has 
her  country's  interest  at  heart  will  not 
want  to  shun  the  responsibility,  but  she 
will  want  to  begin  to  study  public  ques- 
tions now.  It  is  only  the  indifferent  or 
lazy-minded  woman  who  asks  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  even  she  might  be  stirred  into 
interest  if  she  knew  what  issues  were  at 
stake;  the  educational  influence  of  a  year 
of  good  monthly  meetings  should  go  a 
long  way.  As  to  whether  the  Red  Cross 
work  would  suffer  from  this  hour  of 
neglect,  there  will  be  time  before  or  after 
the  programme  to  cut  out  shirts  or  dis- 
tribute yarn,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
in  some  places  the  work  might  be  "speeded 
up"  by  a  programme  arranged  to  show 
how  serious  the  need  is,  and  something  at 
least  of  conditions  at  the  front  as  they 
are. 


He  Struck 

A  mud-bedraggled  Tommy  was  plod- 
ding wearily  toward  the  base  when  a  sub- 
altern stopped  him. 

"Do  you  know  that  your  regiment  is  in 
the  front  line  now?  Why  aren't  you 
there?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  sir,"  the  Tommy  explained,  "we 
were  just  going  over  the  top  when  the 
officer  shouted:  'Strike  for  home  and 
glory,  lads!'  All  the  others  struck  for 
glory,  but  I  struck  for  home." — London 
Answers. 


BIG  BEN  heads  the  family 
of   fVestclox   alarms.     He 
won  his  success  by  getting 
folks  up  in  the  world. 

Before  they  let  him  call  you,  the  West- 
ern Clock  Co.  sees  that  he  runs  on  time 
and  rings  on  time.  They  give  him  good 
looks  outside  to  match  his  good  works 
inside. 

All  Heslclox  are  made  in  the  same  pat- 


ented way— a  better  method  of  clock 
making.  Needle-fine  pivots  of  polished 
steel  greatly  reduce  friction.  Like  Big 
Ben,  all  If'estclox  keep  good  time. 

And.  like  him, they  all  have  many  friends. 
Look  for  the  family  name,  If'estclox,  on 
the  dial  of  the  alarm  you  buy. 

Your  jeweler  has  them.  Big  Ben  is 
$4.00.  Or,  sent  prepaid,  the  same  price, 
if  your  jeweler  doesn't  stock  him. 


Western  Clock  Co.-makers  of  Westclox 

III  Im-Bit,  ln,-P.,t,i  B„-^„„.-L,tim-limia-SI,.t-«,i, 

La  Salle,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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Baby's  Own  Soap 


5  L$?3     Its  fragrance  is  pleasant 


but  the  great  value  of  Baby's  Own 
Soap  is  its  creamy  softening  lather 
which  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  skin 

Doctors  and  nurses  recommend  Baby's  Own. 

Albert  Soaps  Limited,  Mfrs.,  Montreal 

Sold  everywhere. 
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THE  TWO  BEST  SALESMEN 


IN  CANADA  TO-DAY 


first  learned  the  fundamentals  of  salesmanship  by  handling  a  product  that  sold  for  a  small 

sum.     They  did  not  have  the  confidence  in   themselves  to   try   and  put  over  big;   aal«s — they 

couldn't  have  done  it,  had  they  tried — they  did  not  know  the  first  principles   of  selling. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  any  line  of  work — you  have  to  have  the  facts — you  must  know 

the  underlying  principles  that  govern  that  business. 

We  know  selling — we  know  the  underlying  principles. 

Our   salea    people    are    considered    good — they    were    trained    and    well    schooled — they    were 

taught — they   tried,   they   put  their   knowledge   into   practical   use.      They   have    made   good. 

We  will  train  you,   and  while  you  are  learning — you  are  earning — spare  time  to   begin   with 

will  do.     Get  in  touch  with   us  at  once. 

Dept.   H.G.A. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  143  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 
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You  Can  Enjoy 
Every  Minute  of 
Those  Long  Win- 
ter Evenings 


These  are  the  nights  when  music 
calls  to,  you — the  cold,  long  winter 
nights  when  you  spend  most  of 
your  evenings  at  home,  anxious 
for  some  amusement  to  enjoy  the 
hours  before  bedtime. 

Home  takes  on  a  new  meaning  when 
there  is  a  piano  or  a  player-piano  to 
give  pleasure  to  all  the  family  or  en- 
tertain your  young  and  old  folk  visit- 
ors. There  is  a  new,  enjoyable  comfort 
for  your  home  when  music  is  theie. 
The 


?£WjS&<U 


s$Hano 


Endorsed  oy  Grjbat  Mooisian* 

OR  PLAYER  PIANO 

is  an  instrument  which  you — and  those 
that  follow — will  grow  to  cherish  and 
love.  The  Williams  is  an  instrument 
bearing  the  mark  of  the  generations- 
old  ideals  of  craftsmanship — 68  years — 
puiv  of  tone,  responsive  action  and 
beauty  of  design.  It  is  the  choice  of 
the  world's  great  artists  who  tour 
Canada. 


COUPON 
The   Williams   Piano   Co., 

Dcpt.   H,   Oshawa,   Ont. 

Please  send  me  "Art  and  the  Critic"  FREE, 
and  full  particulars  as  to  convenient  terms  of 
payment  on   a  WILLIAMS   Piano. 

Name     

Street    or    R.R 

p.    o Province 


SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

to 

Oliver  Spanner  &  Co. 

TAXIDERMISTS 

We  pay  express  or  postage. 
26    Elm    Street 

TORONTO 

Write  for  latest  price  list 


Music  in 

m 


This  department  is  opened  in  order  to  give  some  prominence  to  what  has  come 
to  constitute  a  large  part  of  our  our  rural  homes — music.  No  house  is  complete  with- 
out some  form  of  music  and  music  is  confined  to  no  form  or  to  no  instrument.  The 
joys  of  song,  the  beauty  of  the  human  voice,  the  music  of  children,  the  divers  instru- 
ments that  furnish  sweet  sounds,  all  soothe  as  well  as  write  the  histories  bf  our 
national  joys  and  woes.  In  ancient  times  we  read  that  the  wine  press  was  trodden  and 
the  vintage  which  closed  the  harvest  was  gathered  with  a  song.  The  farm  home  of 
Canada  that  carries  no  music  in  it  is  either  deserted  or  brewing  discontent. — Editor. 


The  Place  of  Music  in  a  Girl's   Life 


LISTEN  to  a  bit  of  advice  from  a 
woman  who  has  been  as  young  as 
any  of  you,  who  is  a  mother  now, 
and  who  would  have  thanked  somebody 
if  she  had  had  the  same  said  to  her  at 
your  age.  If  you  have  a  voice,  whether 
remarkable  for  strength  or  sweetness, 
or  neither,  strive  to  cultivate  it.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  must  sing  scales  and 
trills  by  the  hour;  these  notions  have 
left  me  long  ago.  Learn  operatic  won- 
ders, if  you  like,  only  be  sure  to  learn 
them  correctly;  but  they  are  easily  for- 
gotten, rest  assured.  Learn  a  hundred 
or  more  beautiful  little  ballads.  Not  the 
kind  that  take  a  town  by  storm  and  die 
out  in  one  season,  but  real  songs  that 
never  grow  old,  whose  tunes  are  meloH 
and  whose  words  are  poetry.  The  years 
are  coming  when  you  will  find  that  your 
joy  and  your  love,  your  modesty  and 
your  pride,  blend  more  sweetly  as  you 
sing  "Annie  Laurie"  or  "Within  a  Mile 


of  Edinboro'  Town"  than  in  executing 
the  most  wonderful  gymnastics  with 
your  vocal  organs.  In  sorrow,  too,  some 
such  song,  with  all  the  sweet  memories 
of  the  past  clinging  about  its  tender 
notes,  will  call  forth  tears  to  ease  an 
aching  heart.  And  there  may  come  a 
time  when  a  wearv  little  head  lies  on  its 
mother's  bosom;  little  evelids  are  droop- 
ing, twilight  is  drawing  about  her — too 
early  for  a  lamp,  too  early  for  any  but 
little  folks  to  sleep;  then  it  is  that  all 
the  accomplishments  of  her  girlhood  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  one  simple 
song  that  lulls  a  tired  baby  to  sleep. 
There  is  something  soothing  to  the  child 
in  the  mother's  voice  at  any  time,  and 
it  instinctively  loves  the  melody  of  a 
song;  so  girls,  while  you  can,  think  of 
the  mine  of  wealth  you  may  lay  up  for 
the  children  that  may  one  day  come  with 
their  smiles  and  their  kisses  to  brighten 
the  way. 


Why  the  Old  Songs  Live 


A  WRITER  tells  the  following  of  a 
songbook  he  fpund  on  the  piano  in 
an  old  farm  house: 

"The  book  itself  is  not  old,  being,  in 
fact,  a  cheap  paper-backed  collection 
made  comparatively  recently,  such  as 
can  be  bought  in  any  music-store;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  the  more  significant,  for  it 
is  thus  not  merely  reminiscent  of  the 
tastes  of  the  past,  but  representative  of 
the  tastes  of  the  present,  too,  as  it  bears 
witness  also  to  the  remarkable  longevity 
of  popular  favorites.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  when  a  song  possesses  the 
neculiar  kind  of  vitality  to  capture  the 
popular  heart  or  the  popular  fancy,  it 
can  never  quite  lose  its  hold;  but,  indeed, 
goes  on  strengthening  it,  generation 
after  generation,  by  the  cumulative  pow- 
er of  association. 

"The  fashions  of  human  feeling  change 
not,  and  though  new  forms  of  its  expres- 
sion naturally  arise  and  have  their  hour, 
man  in  his  realer  moments  is  best 
pleased  by  those  old  forms,  consecrated 
and  endeared  by  familiar  usage,  the 
words  he  is  most  at  home  with,  and  the 
tunes   he   used   to   whistle   when   a   boy. 
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And  it  must  be  a  'superior,'  sophisti- 
cated eye,  indeed,  that  would  not  soften 
and  fill  as  it  glanced  over  the  titles  alone 
of  the  book  of  'home  songs'  that  is  be- 
fore me  as  I  write.  Take  the  first  dozen, 
just  as  they  come: 

"Alice,  Where  Art  Thou?  Annie 
Laurie,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Be  Kind  to  the 
Loved  Ones  at  Home,  Ben  Bolt,  The  Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland,  The  Blue  Juniata,  By 
the  Sad  Sea  Waves,  The  Campbells  are 
Coming,  Come  Back  to  Erin,  Comin' 
Thro'  the  Rye,  Darby  and  Joan. 

"What  doors  of  memory  fly  open  with 
each    quaint    old-fashioned    name. 

"Old  Folks  at  Home,  the  magnetism 
of  the  melody  is  undeniable,  but  con- 
sider, so  to  sav,  the  emotional  voltage  of 
the  mere  subject-matter  of  the  words. 
There  is  the  advantage  for  the  writer  of 
popular  songs.  The  very  words  he  uses 
—'Home'  —  'Mother' — 'Country'  —  are 
poems  in  themselves,  traditionally  charg- 
ed with  human  feeling.  They  are  things 
rather  than  words,  conve"mg  _  their 
meaning  as  directly,  and  awakening  as 
immediate   resnonse,  as  a  national   flag. 

"Yet  man's  feelings   are   crude,  or  at 
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least  strong  and  simple  when  he  feels  at 
all;  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  such  a 
theme,  say,  as  a  man's  love  for  his 
mother  —  perhaps  the  most  favorite 
theme  of  these  popular  songs — treated 
otherwise  than  with  the  heartfelt  direct- 
ness of  simple  affection;  though,  doubt- 
less, there  are  some  who  would  consider 
that  the  proper  way  to  treat  a  mother  in 
art  is  Whistler's  way,  merely  dispas- 
sionately, as  a  'study'  or  an  'arrange- 
ment.' 

"The  world  at  large,  however,  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Eliza  Cooke's  method  in 
'The  Old  Armchair.'  'Reeking  senti- 
mentality! Maudlin  emotionalism!'  one 
can  hear  some  one — our  old  sophomoric 
selves,  maybe — exclaim;  yet  one  may 
well  ask  how  an  excess  of  sentiment  or 
emotion  is  possible  on  such  a  subject  as 
a  mother's  memory,  or  what  object 
could  more  naturally  focus  our  wistful 
affection  than  an  old  chair  in  which  a 
beloved  mother  so  long  has  sat  and  now 
sits  no  more.  Here  surelv  is  an  occasion 
on  which  the  human  heart  may  let  itself 
go  in  unrestrained  simplicity  of  its  sor- 
row, however,  naive  and  unlettered  in  its 
expression." 

Often  we  refer  to  the  preacher,  the 
teacher,  and  the  author,  as  we  have  jus' 
done,  for  a  formal  answer  to  a  question 
regarding  the  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  our  homes.  Often,  too,  that 
answer  differs  little  in  meaning  from 
the  one  we  have  alreadv  made  to  our- 
selves. It  helns,  however,  to  clear  our 
thinking  and  to  add  further  conviction. 
Having  read  what  thes°  men  and  women 
said  on  the  ouestion  of  good  songs,  we 
feel  quickened  in  «"r  judgment  as  to  the 
elements  that  combine  to  make  a  good 
song.  We  study  the  component  factors; 
we  apply  to  songs  the  tests  that  will 
bring  an  answer  which  shall  represent 
our  personal  estimate  of  their  worth; 
our  power  to  judge  grows;  we  become 
censors  of  our  home  songs. 

When  the  trashy  song  secures  a  place 
in  the  country  community,  what  is  there 
with  which  to  meet  and  annul  its  power 
for  lowering  the  tone  of  life  and  the 
"blessedness  of  the  country?"  Perhaps 
there  is  a  pastor  and  choir  with  appreci- 
ation of  the  value  of  good  songs,  per- 
haps there  is  a  high  trade  music  teacher 
or  school  teacher.  It  may  be  that  the 
community  has  a  patron  saint  who  in- 
vests thouerht  and  time  and  patience  and 
money  to  the  end  t^at  srond  music  sMll 
meet  and  conquer  the  invading  bad.  The 
most  effective  influence  for  good  in 
songs  is  the  influence  that  emanates 
from  the  home,  for  it  is  lasting.  The 
solution  of  the  proWem.  however,  rests 
largely  with  the  individuals  that  makp 
up  each  household.  They  may  show 
their  devotion  to  the  high  ideals  of  the 
country  by  refusing  to  buv,  sing,  or  tol- 
erate besmirching  songs  of  the  hour. 


"When  You  Come  Home" 

Among  the  new  sones  which  have  a 
special  war-time  appeal  is  the  ballad 
"When  You  Come  Home."  It  is  not  a 
popular  sons:;  the  music  offers  wonderful 
scope  for  the  development  of  tone  and 
expression  rather  thin  to  produce  a 
catchy  melodv,  which  is  one  reason  why 
the  song  will  never  become  common. 
Both  the  words  and  the  music,  however, 
if  well  sung,  cannot  fail  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  those  with  either  the  simplest 
or  rather  fastidious  musical  tastes.  The 
words  are  given  here: 
Birds  in  the  garden  all  day  long, 
Singing  to  me  their  happy  song; 
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The  Modern  Gas  Tractor 

Costs  only  $2.00.      Will  give  the  far- 
mer knowledge  that  will  save 
him  dollars  and  time. 

Farmer's  Magazine 

143  University  Ave.,     -      TORONTO 


EWCGMBE 
F^AMOS 


The  Home 
Complete 

Just   as   it    takes   ;    baby    to   make    a    "real 

family,"    so    it    takes    a    piano    to    make 

home    complete. 

Even    if    you    were    denied    the    blessing    ol 

music   yourself,    do    not    keep    it    out    of    the 

lives    of    your    children. 

If  there  is  no  one  in  your  home  who  plays, 

there   is   the   Newcorube   Player  Piano,  which 

anyone    can    play    without    study    and    with 

delightful    effect. 

Neatly   half   a  century   experience  in   making 

high-grade     pianos     places     the     Newcombe 

Piano   and    the   Newcombe   Player   Piano   in 

the    first    rank    for    beauty    and    purity    of 

tone,     for    Ions    life,     for    fine     appearance, 

and    for    real    value. 

There    is    a    Newcombe    to   make    your    home 

complete.      The    price    and    terms    are    easy. 

Write    us    for    all    particulars. 

Newcombe  Piano  Co.,  Ltd.* 

Head  Office  and  Wererooirs: 
359  Yonge  St.     -     Toronto,  Ont. 
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Which   Man  Shall  I  Hire? 

This  is  a  burning  question 
with  every  employer 

Every  employer  in  considering  applications  for  executive  positions,  gives 
preference  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  had  sales  experience.  Sales- 
manship ability  outweighs  by  far  all  other  qualifications.  It  teaches 
the  one  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  known  about  human  nature.  To 
succeed  in  a  big  way  it  is  essential  that  you  should  know  human  nature. 
The  only  way  to  learn  it  is  to  come  in  very  close  contact  with  people. 
Salesmanship  is  the  best  paying  profession  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
easiest  and  quickest  to  enter,  providing  a  man  has  the  proper  training 
for  it.  "Learned  Professions"  require  years  of  study  before  one  is  able 
to  earn  a  bare  living.  The  fundamentals  of  selling  may  be  learned  in 
a  short  time  and  while  you  are  learning — you  are  earning. 

We  could  write  pages  about  the  advantages  of  selling,  but  these  are  all 
explained  in  the  literature  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 

If  you  are  not  making  as  much  money  as  you  would  like  to  make,  if 
your  present  chances  for  advancement  are  poor  and  uncertain,  if  you 
feel  that  you  are  getting  in  a  rut,  if  your  work  is  not  congenial,  if  you 
are  unsuccessful  in  your  business — we  can  help  you  to  succeed  in 
selling.  Our  plan  is  one  that  offers  steady  employment — or  you  can 
learn  how  to  do  it  in  your  spare  time.  If  you  want  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  good  salary — we  will  help  you.  We  want  you  to  believe  in 
yourself  and  in  our  ability  to  help  you.  Supposing  you  write  us  to-day 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  the  plan.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and 
enclose  in  an  envelope. 


Name. 


Address. 


Dept.  H.  G.  A. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,   Limited 
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Flowers  in  the  sunshine,  wind  and  dew. 
All  of  them  speak  to  me  of  you. 
You  that  I  long  for,  near  or  far, 
You  that  I  follow  like  a  star; 
Day  may  be  weary,  weary  and  long, 
You  will  come  home  at  evensong. 

When  you  come  home,  dear,  when  you 

come  home, 
No  more  to  leave  me,  no  more  to  roam, 
God  will  have  mercy,  God  will  provide, 
When  you  come  home  at  eventide. 

Birds  in  the  garden  sing  no  more, 
Twilight  is  folding  roof  and  door; 
Softly  the  bells  of  evening  call 
Shadow  and  sun  for  one  and  all. 
So  when  we  reach  the  close  of  day 
Put  your  dear  hand  in  mine  and  say: 
"God  grant  that  we  go  side  by  side 
When  we  go  home  at  eventide." 

When  we  go  home,  dear,  when  we  go 

home, 
No    more    to    leave    you,    no    more    to 

roam, 
God  will  have  mercy,  God  will  provide, 
When  we  go  home  at  eventide. 

New  Records 

Among  the  new  records  recommended 
for  home  music  are  the  following: — 
"When  the  Bonnie,  Bonnie  Heather  is 
Blooming  I'll  Return,  Annie  Laurie,  to 
You."  On  the  same  record  we  have  "My 
Own  Dear  Canada." 

"My  Laddie"*  and  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  both  sung  by  Margaret  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

"The  Lost  Chord"  and  "Largo,"  two 
of  the  finest  of  sacred  compositions. 

"There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  enduring  of  popular  love 
songs.  On  the  record  it  is  coupled  with 
"Calling  Me  Home  to  You." 

"Asthore"  and  "All  Erin  Is  Calling, 
Mavourneen,"  are  two  Irish  favorites. 

"Laddie  in  Khaki"  and  "The  Soldiers  of 
the  King." 

"Over  There"  and  "Joan  of  Arc." 

"The  Flag  That  Never  Comes  Down" 
and  "Land  of  Hope  and  Glory." 

"Our  Hearts  Go  Out  to  You,  Canada" 
with  "0,  Canada,  That  True  North." 

"Here  They  Come"  and  "The  Land  of 
the  Maple." 


Costly  Dressing 

Mrs.  Washington  Terrace  consented  to 
be  interviewed. 

"What?    Dress  on  six  hundred  a  year?" 

She  made  a  wry  glance  as  she  waived 
the  question  aside. 

"Why,  I  couldn't  dress  my  salads  on  six 
hundred  a  year,"  she  said. 


Toronto,  Ontario 
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An  Object  of  Hatred 

Senator  Simmons  was  discussing  the 
proposed  war  tax  on  automobile  owners. 

"Making  the  war  taxes,"  he  said,  "isn't 
pleasant  work.  It  puts  one  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  facetious  minister. 

"A  facetious  minister  at  Ocean  Grove 
took  a  little  girl  on  his  knee  and  said: 

"  'I  don't  love  you,  Nellie.' 

"All  the  ladies  on  the  breeze-swept 
veranda  laughed,  but  little  Nellie  frowned 
and  said : 

"  'You've  got  to  love  me.  You've  got 
to.' 

"  'Got  to?  How  so?'  laughed  the  divine. 

"  'Because,'  said  Nellie,  stoutly,  'you've 
got  to  love  them  that  hate  you — and  I 
hate  you,  goodness  knows!" — Washington 
Star. 
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The  War  Work  of 
Housekeeping 

Continued  from  page  20. 

have  that  country  overrun.  Bacon  is 
even  more  important  than  beef  for  the 
army,  as  the  fat  is  especially  needed  bv 
men  working  or  fighting  in  the  open  air 
in  a  cold,  wet  climate.  When  we  know 
that  the  army  needs  33,000,000  hogs  and 
that  there  are  only  three-and-a-half  mil- 
lion hogs  in  Canada  it  would  seem  that 
we  might  get  along  with  more  than  two 
baconless  days  a  week.  There  are  other 
meats  to  be  used  at  home.  Veal,  lamb 
and  mutton  are  not  suitable  for  army 
rations.  Poultry  and  eggs  will  be  left 
for  home  consumption,  and  the  fish  sup- 
ply in  some  localities  will  help  out  ma- 
terially, though  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  get  fresh  fish  in  the  country. 

There  has  possibly  been  less  waste  of 
food  in  farm  homes  than  in  any  other 
class  of  hom"s  in  the  land.  At  the  same 
time  the  maiority  of  farm  children  have 
been  well  fed  on  the  most  wholesome  and 
nourishing  foods.  Making  a  survey  of 
the  three  meals  a  day,  however,  there 
are  few  cases  where  it  will  not  be  nos- 
sible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wheat,  beef 
and  bacon  ordinarily  used,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  something  quite  as 
nutritious  and  wholesome  and  palatable. 

Wheat  breakfast  foods  can  be  cut  out 
entirely;  oatmeal  and  cornmeal  are 
staples  quite  as  valuable,  and  boiled  rice 
mav  be  used  sometimes  for  variety.  The 
rice  is  lacking  in  protein  and  fat  compar- 
ed with  oatmpal  or  cornmeal,  but  on  a 
farm  where  milk  is  plentiful  these  are 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  bal- 
ance the  starch  fairlv  well.  The  wheat 
that  we  "s^d  to  use  in  white  bread  mav 
be  substituted  in  part  at  least  by  corn 
meal  gems,  bran  gems,  or  in  cold  weather 
by  buckwheat  cakes  or  buckwheat  gems. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  many 
farm  homes  to  have  a  dish  of  warmed 
over  potatoes  for  breakfast.  As  starch 
is  the  main  food  in  both  potatoes  and 
white  bread,  potatoes  might  be  used 
more  than  they  are  to  save  wheat. 
Bacon  or  fried  pork  of  some  kind  or 
boiled  ham  has  been  a  regular  part  of 
the  brpakfast  in  not  a  few  homes.  If  a 
"meat"  dish  of  some  kind  seems  neces- 
sary, perhans  we  could  make  more  use 
of  the  cured  fish  in  dishes  like  creamed 
Finnan  haddie  and  creamed  codfish,  until 
the  season  for  fresh  eges  comes  around, 
and  this  year  we  should  plan  to  have 
more  eggs  if  possible.  A  blll-of-fare 
such  as  we  have  described  includes  every 
class  of  food  reouired  for  a.,  balanced 
ration,  except  the  tonic  mineral  acids 
furnished  bv  fruit  in  some  form  or  other. 
Maple  syrup  or  even  honey,  excellent 
foods  as  thev  are,  do  not  supply  the 
medicinal  qualities  found  in  fruits,  es- 
pecially the  raw  fruits  or  freshly  stewed 
rhubarb,  apple  sauce,  prunes  or  fiers. 
The  woman  who  cans  an  ample  supplv 
of  fruit  for  the  winter  possibly  saves 
the  cost  many  times  over  by  avoiding 
doctor  bills. 

Dinner  on  the  farm  will  have  meat  of 
some  kind  and  potatoes  for  its  founda- 
tion, but  when  we  consider  that  mutton, 
lamb  and  veal  are  not  required  for  the 
army  and  that  we  still  have  poultry,  fish 
and  eggs  as  substitutes,  it  need  not  be  a 
hardship  to  keep  at  least  two  beefless 
and  baconless  days  a  week.  A  kitchen 
garden  which  supplies  an  abundance  of 
Continued  on  page  36. 


Mme.  SUNDELIUS,  newest  of  Metropolitan  Grand 
Opera  Stars,  singing  in  direct  comparison  with  the 
New  Edison   Re-Creation   of  her    glorious    voice. 


This  is  the  Edison  way! 

The  record  of  an  artist's  voice  is  not  a  Re-Creation 
of  that  voice  unless  it  will  sustain  this  test: 

The  voice   Re-Creation  is  placed   on  the   New  Edison* 

The  artist  stands  before  the  instrument  and  sings. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  artist  ceases  singing  and 
the  New  Edison  takes  up  the  song  alone. 

The  Re-Creation  of  the  artist's  voice  must  be  so  perfect 
that  those  who  listen,  with  closed  eyes,  cannot  tell  when 
the  artist  has  ceased  to  sing. 

2&  NEW  EDISON 


"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

is  the  only  sound  reproducing  instrument  which  is 
submitted  to  this  test,  and  the  only  one  capable  of 
sustaining  this  test. 


May  vie  send  you  the  brochure  "Music's  Re-Creation 
and  the  Booklet,  "What  the  Critics  Say." 
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THOS.  A.  EDISON,  Inc., 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 


SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  MEN 

Many  of  them — read  the  Summarized  News,  Statistics,  Forecasts  published 
weekly  by 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 

OF  CANADA 

Consider   the    value    to    YOUR    BUSINESS    of   THE    POST'S    Business    Outlook,    Weekly    Bank 
Clearings,   Stock   and  Bond   Price  Tables  and  Editorial   Opinion. 

You  cannot  afford  to  FOREGO  such   information  and  counsel  at  Buch  a  critical  period. 
Annual  Subscription   $3.00.     Write  for  sample  copy. 

JDEPT. FM. 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada,    University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Help  Your 
Community 


INFLUENCE  works  two 
ways ;  for  pood  or  bad. 
Whatever  influences 
for  pood  in  the  community 
is  a  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  pood  in" 
fluence  of  one  individual 
is  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Farmer's  Mapazine  has  an 
influence  for  pood.  It  is  a 
stronp  advocate  of  better 
business,  better  social  con- 
ditions and  a  preater  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of 
efficiency  in  all  thinps. 
Why  not  help  your  neigh- 
bors by  recommendinp 
Farmer's  Mapazine  to 
them  T  Success  bepets  suc- 
cess. Boost  the  prosper- 
ity of  your  community. 
Get  them  started  in  the 
ripht  direction. 

Here  is  a  coupon  for  your 
neiphbor  to  All  in  on  your 
recommendation,  or  per- 
haps you  will  want  to 
present  him  with  a  sub- 
scription. Why  not  pet 
two  or  three  of  your 
friends  to  subscribe?  Send 
their  subscriptions  to 
Farmer's  Mapazine,  or  fill 
in  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  them  a  free 
sample  copy 


Please  send  a  sample  copy  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  to  the  following, 
without   obligation: 

NAME    

ADDRESS    

NAME    

ADDRESS    

NAME    

ADDRESS    

NAME    

ADDRESS    

THE 

MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

143-153   University   Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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BEAN   OR  SPLIT  PEA  SOUP 
2  cups  dried  beans  or  peas 
2  quarts  water 
1  onion 

M>    tablespoon   salt 
1  ounce  or  2  cubic  inches  salt  pork 

Soak  the  beans  or  peas  overnight;  in  the 
morning  drain  and  cover  with  cold  water. 
Add  the  other  ingredients  and  cook  until 
the  beans  are  tender.  This  soup  may  be 
served  strained  or  unstrained.  It  may  be 
boiled,  down  until  thick  or  it  may  be  thick- 
ened with  a  little  flour. 

BEAN   SOUP  WITH    MILK 
1  cup  boiled  bean  pulp 
1  pint  milk 
1   teaspoon   salt 

1  tablespoon  flour 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  tablespoon  chopped   onion 

Scald  the  milk  and  onion  together. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and  blend 
them.  Add  to  this  the  hot  milk  and  stir 
until  well  thickened.  Add  the  bean  pulp 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  come  to  the  boil- 
ing point. 

VEGETABLE  SOUP 

2  cups  turnip  diced 
2   cups   potato  diced 

1  cup  diced  or  grated  carrot 
1  onion  chopped 
Water  to  cook  vegetables 
1   quart  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Vi   teaspoon  pepper 

Cook  the  vegetables  in  salted  water 
until  tender,  adding  the  potatoes  after  the 
others  have  cooked  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Use  just  enough  water  to  cover,  and  let 
this  boil  down  during  the  cooking.  Do 
not  drain  off  the  water.  Add  the  milk,  let 
come  to  a  boil  and  serve. 

BAKED  BEANS 

2  cups  white  beans 
2  quarts  cold  water 
Vz   teaspoon  soda 

1   teaspoon  mustard 
V±   pound  salt  pork 

1  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons   molasses 
Vi  cup  tomato  juice 

Soak  the  beans  overnight  in  water  to 
which  the  soda  has  been  added.  Cook 
them  in  the  same  water  for  about  thirty 
minutes.  Drain,  add  fresh  water  and  cook 
until  the  skins  begin  to  slip  off.  Put  the 
beans  into  an  earthern  crock  or  covered 
lard  pail,  add  the  salt  pork  cut  in  cubes, 
the  onion,  mustard  and  molasses.  Cover 
and  bake  slowly  for  six  or  eight  hours. 
Slow  cooking  develops  the  flavor.  When 
the  beans  are  almost  done  add  the  tomato 
juice  and  salt  if  necessary. 

SCALLOPED    POTATOES   WITH    CHEESE 
1  quart  sliced  potatoes 

1  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  dripping 
4   tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  hot  milk 

%    teaspoon   salt 

%  cup  grated  cheese 

Cook  potatoes  and  onion  in  boiling 
salted  water  for  twenty  minutes  and 
drain.  Melt  fat,  add  flour,  blend  well,  add 
milk  and  stir  until  smooth.    Add  salt  and 


cheese,  mix  with  potatoes,  turn  into  a 
greased  baking-dish  and  bake  until  the 
potatoes  are  soft  and  well-browned  on 
top. 

BEAN  SANDWICHES 
Delicious  and  nourishing  sandwiches  for 
school  lunches  can  be  made  by  mixing 
cold  baked  bean  pulp  with  a  little  salad 
dressing  and  spreading  on  buttered  brown 
or  white  bread. 

ANNA  POTATOES 
Cut  potatoes  in  rather  thick  slices,  par- 
boil ten  minutes,  drain  and  place  in 
greased  dripping  pan  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  basting  every  five  minutes  with 
melted  butter  or  dripping. 

HASHED  BROWN  POTATOES 

Melt  in  frying  pan  four  tablespoons 
sausage  fat,  beef  dripping  or  other  fat. 
Add  three  cups  chopped  boiled  potatoes,  a 
dash  of  pepper  and  a  little  chopped  onion 
or  parsley  if  desired.  Cook  three  minutes 
stirring  constantly.  Let  stand  to  brown 
underneath.  Fold  like  an  omelet  and  serve 
on  a  hot  platter. 

CODFISH   BALLS 

1  cup  salt  codfish 

2  heaping  cups  potatoes 

1  egg 

%  tablespoon  butter 

Ys  teaspoon  pepper 

Wash  fish  in  cold  water,  separate  into 
fine  pieces.  Cut  potatoes  into  uniform 
pieces  and  boil  fish  and  potatoes  together 
in  just  enough  water  to  cover.  Drain, 
mash  thoroughly,  add  butter,  egg  well 
beaten  and  pepper.  Beat  with  a  fork  until 
light.  Add  salt  if  necessary.  Take  up  by 
spoonfuls  and  drop  on  a  well  greased  pan 
or  griddle,  turning  when  browned  to 
brown  the  other  side. 

PICKLED  PIG'S  FEET 
Clean  the  pig's  feet  thoroughly  and 
soak  them  in  cold  water  for  three  hours, 
then  wash  and  scrub  them  again.  Split 
the  feet  and  crack  them  in  two  or  three 
places.  Put  them  into  a  saucepan  and 
cover  with  cold  water;  bring  to  the  boil, 
and  simmer  until  tender.  Put  one  cupful 
of  cider  vinegar  into  a  saucepan,  add  a 
few  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace  and  one  inch 
of  stick  cinnamon  and  boil  for  five  min- 
utes. Season  the  feet  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, place  them  in  a  basin  and  strain  the 
spiced  vinegar  over  them  while  hot;  then 
stand  in  a  cool  place.  They  will  be  ready 
to  serve  the  next  day. 

ROLLED  OATS  BREAD 

2  cups  boiling  water 
V2  cup  brown  sugar 
2  teaspoons  salt 

1  yeast  cake 
%  cup  lukewarm  water 
1%  cups  rolled  oats 
5  cups  flour 

Dissolve  the  yeast  cake  in  the  lukewarm 
water.  Pour  the  boiling  water  over  the 
rolled  oats,  salt  and  sugar  and  let  stand 
until  lukewarm;  add  the  dissolved  yeast 
and  flour.  Let  rise  until  very  light,  heat 
thoroughly  and  turn  into  greased  bread- 
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pans.     When  the  loaves  have  doubled  in 
volume,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


SPOON  CORN  BREAD 

2  cups  water 

1  cup  milk 

1  cup  cornmeal 

1  tablespoon  butter 

2  eggs 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Mix  water  and  cornmeal,  bring  slowly 
to  boiling  point  and  boil  five  minutes.  Add 
the  eggs  well  beaten  and  the  other  in- 
gredients. Heat  thoroughly  and  bake  in  a 
greased  pan  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
hot  oven.  Serve  from  the  baking  dish 
with  a  snoon.  Snoon  bread  may  be  used 
as  a  pudding  with  a  fruit  sauce,  and  a 
little  sugar  may  be  added  when  the  corn- 
meal has  been  cooked  in  the  water. 

VIRGINIA   CORN   BREAD 

1  cup  cornmeal 

V2  cup  boiling  water 

V2  cup  bread  flour 

1  egg 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Stir  the  boiling  water  into  the  corn- 
meal, add  the  beaten  egg  and  stir  in  flour, 
salt  and  baking-powder  sifted  together. 
Mix  quickly  and  drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a 
hot  greased  frying  pan. 

BUCKWHEAT  GEMS 
%  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

3  tablespoons  butter 
1  cup  milk 

1  cup  buckwheat  flour 
%   cup  white  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vz   teaspoon  salt 

Beat  the  sugar  into  the  egg  and  add  the 
melted  butter.  Add  alternately  the  milk 
and  buckwheat  flour,  then  the  white  flour 
into  which  the  baking-powder  and  salt 
have  been  sifted.  Bake  in  greased  gem 
pans. 

BRAN   BISCUITS 

1  cup  white  flour 

1  cup  bran 

Vz   teaspoon  soda 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

I  teaspoon  salt 
,  2  tablespoons  butter,  lard  or  dripping 

About  %  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 
Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients  two 
or  three  times  and  lightly  rub  in  the 
shortening.  Gradually  work  in  the  milk 
using  a  broad  bladed  knife.  Roll  out  one- 
half  inch  thick,  cut  into  biscuits  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

QUICK    CINNAMON    BUN 

Into  a  quart  of  flour  sift  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking-powder  and  a  half  teaspoonful 
salt;  rub  in  two  tablespoonfuls  shorten- 
ing; add  milk  to  just  moisten.  Mix,  roll 
into  a  sheet,  spread  with  butter,  dust 
thickly  with  sugar,  lightly  with  cinnamon. 
Make  into  a  roll,  cut  into  two-inch  lengths, 
stand  these,  cut-side  up,  in  greased  pan, 
and  make  in  moderate  oven  about  40 
minutes.    Serve  warm. 


Send  it  if  Double  the  Price 

Grassy  Lake,  Alberta. 
Do  not  fail  to  send  me  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine for  I  find  it  is  the  farm  paper  and 
don't  care  if  the  subscription  price  goes 
double  I  will  be  a  subscriber  at  any  rate, 
a  delighted  and  thankful  subscriber. — 
E.  A.  U. 


Eliminate  Guesswork  and 
Practise  Real  Economy 


Every  housewife 

should  be  familiar 

with  the  Egg-O 

Tin. 


Use  a  level  tea- 
spoon of  Egg-O 
to  each  cup  of 
flour. 


You  can  eliminate  guesswork  and  practise  real  economy  by  using 


Baking  Powder 


In  these  days  of  rising  costs,  where  sugar,  flour  and  other  expen- 
sive ingredients  are  involved,  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  baking 
powder  that  is  less  than  perfect;  and  in  the  face  of  war-time  neces- 
sity of  conservation  of  food,  it  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  exercise  the 
greatest  economy  and  to  eliminate  all  waste. 

With  Egg-O  Baking  Powder  your  results  will  be  success  and 
economy  combined;  not  only  good  baking  but  actually  better  bak- 
ing than  you  have  ever  had  before  and  with  decidedly  less  expense. 

E^-0  Recipe  Bonk  Free 

Buy  a  tin  of  Egg-O  Baking  Powder  from  your 
grocer  to-day.  Send  us  the  coupon  from  the  can 
and  we  will  mail  you,  free,  a  copy  of  the  Egg-O 
Book  of  Reliable  Recipes  which  contains  many 
more  clever  recipes  for  just  the  dishes  you  would 
like  to  make  at  this  time. 

Sample  Tin  10  cents 

If  your  grocer  does  not  sell  Egg-O,  send  us  10c. 
and  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will  send  you  a 
trial  tin  ( #-lb.  net  weight'  of  Egg-O  Baking  Pow- 
der and  the  Book  of  Reliable  Recipes  as  well. 

Egg-O  Baking  Powder 
Co.,  Limited 

HAMILTON,         -         •        ONTARIO 


ALWAYS    SMART- 


iU± 


mnmwqwAmm 


-ALWAYS   DRESSY 


Have  the  correct  "  domestic"  finish  and  dull  .texture  of  the  finest 
linen  collars.  quickly  cleaned  by  using  soap  and  water  with 
sponge   or  cloth .    save  you  money  .     no  laundry  bills  to  pay. 

—    first    cost   is  the  last  and  only  cost  — 
At  your  dealer's,  or  direct  from  us.  collars  25c  e&cA-  cuff s  50c  &/>&/ 


Wpite  for  new  Style   Book 


THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CAN  ADA.  limited.  54-56  Fraser  Ave..  TORONTO. 


—  ■   rn-;jT|-|  in-  i mi   ii  i  iiiiTiiTiniiMi ■■■■i'iWT~~T  m     i~m" 
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"VIYELLA" 


REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 

The  Queen  of  English  Flannels  for  Winter,  1018 

"VIYELLA"  is  specially  adapted  for  women's  shirt  waists,  dressing 
gowns,  etc.,  children's  school  dresses,  pyjamas,  men's  flannel  shirts. 
"VIYELLA"  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading  retail  stores. 

Avoid  Imitations 

The  name  "VIYELLA"  on  the  selvedge  is  your  protection. 

DOES  NOT  SHRINK 


__i 


— j....^^...r^^i;;[i:::.:Lj:r 


w-&>riedtte<&:^  :  I 


I 


N  this  year  of  world-wide  scarcity  of  woolens  and  dress 
goods  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  supply  a  remarkably  fine 
assortment  of 


DRESStSbODS 


Whether  your  fancy  runs  to  Blacks  or  Blues  or  Colors,  Wool 
or  Silk-and-Wool  Material,  in  heavy  or  light  weights — you 
can  satisfy  your  taste  in  Priestleys'. 

Remember  Priestleys'  Dress  Goods  are  the  World  Standard. 
Insist  upon  having  nothing  but  Priestleys'. 

Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvedee. 
At  all  the  better  dealers. 

GREENSHIELDS,  LIMITED 

Victoria  Square  ....  MONTREAL 


J»» 


I -¥>ricjt(fit&[ 


JW: 


Big  Spare-Time  Money  for  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representatives — 
who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not  require 
previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 


Write  for  particulars, 
proposition." 


Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send  me  your 


Agency  Division 


THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  CAN. 


Continued  from  page  33. 

vegetables  through  the  whole  summer 
season  and  a  surplus  to  can  or  store  for 
the  winter  is  not  only  a  delight  but  a 
health  preserver,  and  a  saver  of  the  more 
concentrated  foods.  Fresh  vegetables 
will  never  take  the  place  of  the  staple 
foods  because  there  is  nothing  or  very 
little  in  them  to  either  build  tissue  or 
supply  energy,  but  their  bulk  and  their 
mineral  matter  are  invaluable  in  the 
working  of  the  whole  system.  The 
amount  of  wheat  flour  and  bacon  fat  or 
lard  used  in  pastry  for  the  dinner 
desserts  is  some  households  is  worth  tak- 
ing account  of.  If  the  housekeeper  who 
"is  never  without  pie  in  the  house"  would 
measure  the  flour  and  lard  she  uses  in 
a  week,  and  the  next  week  use  more 
puddings — rice  or  tapioca  or  fruit  or 
suet  puddings  or  single  crust  fruit  pies, 
she  would  find  an  appreciable  saving. 
When  the  mills  "get  around"  to  making 
flour  from  oats  and  barley  and  rye  and 
buckwheat  we  will  have  other  flours  than 
wheat  for  both  bread  and  pastry.  Rye 
flour  makes  excellent  pie-crust  and  buck- 
wheat flour  is  particularly  good  for 
cookies. 

A  hot,  nourishing  supper  is  most  im- 
portant in  a  farm  home  not  only  be- 
cause the  family  are  all  pretty  active 
during  the  day  and  a  light  meal  at  night 
is  not  sufficient,  but  because  the  children 
usually  have  only  a  cold  lunch  at  school 
at  noon.  Sometimes,  if  the  children  have 
not  had  meat  with  their  lunch  it  would 
be  well  to  save  a  piece  from  dinner  for 
them,  or  occasionally  some  remnants 
from  dinner  might  be  used  in  a  made-over 
dish  for  supper.  The  composition  of  our 
ordinary  dried  beans  and  peas,  however, 
shows  that  these  are  real  substitutes 
for  meat;  and  baked  beans,  creamed 
Lima  beans,  bean  soup  or  split  pea  soup 
make  substantial  foundations  for  hot 
suppers.  A  cheese  dish,  where  the 
cheese  is  grated  and  combined  with  milk 
and  eggs,  or  milk  and  a  cereal  and 
baked,  such  as  cheese  fondu,  or  baked 
rice  and  cheese  is  also  a  good  meat  sub- 
stitute. And  again  if  we  have  potatoes, 
baked  or  hash,  browned  or  scalloped, 
we  will  use  less  bread.  When  eggs  be- 
come more  plentiful  a  nice  supper  dish 
can  be  made  by  boiling  and  mashing 
potatoes,  heating  them  with  enough 
milk  to  make  them  light  and  rather 
moist,  turning  them  into  a  baking  dish, 
and  carefully  breaking  as  many  eges  as 
are  required  for  the  meal  into  hollows 
scooped  in  the  top  of  the  potato  mixture. 
The  dish  is  set  in  the  oven  until  the  eggs 
are  cooked  but  not  toughened.  A  dessert 
of  fruit  and  bread  and  butter,  or  some 
plain  cake  is  more  wholesome  than 
pastry  or  rich  cake.  In  fact  our  fancy 
cakes  mierht  disappear  altogether  until 
the  war  is  over,  and  perhaps  then  we 
wouldn't  want  them  bark  again.  A 
cinnamon  bnn  or  coffee  cake,  an  oatmeal 
scone,  a  Johnnv  cake  or  the  delicate 
spoon  corn  bread  which  is  such  a  favorite 
in  the  South,  or  Graham  bread  or  bran 
gems  which  at  least  save  part  of  the 
wheat  grain — any  of  these  are  not  only 
more  wholesome  and  more  what  the  na- 
tion needs,  but  considerably  less  expen- 
sive than  cakes  which  reouire  suerar  and 
eggs  and  butter  that  could  be  better  used 
in  some  other  way. 

Note:  Recipes  for  some  of  the  dishes 
mentioned  in  this  article,  together  with 
others  suitable  to  the  times,  will  be  found 
in  this  issue  under  the  title  "Recipes  for 
a  War  Year." 
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The  Year's  New  Fashions 

Attractive  Designs  in  the  One-Piece  Dress,  the  Coat- 
Dress,  Children's  Frocks  and  Fancy  Bags 


9027. — Ladies'  Dress  or  Blouse.  To 
be  slipped  on  over  the  head.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  plain 
foulard  for  blouse  and  2%  yards  of  42- 
inch  figured  foulard  in  Chinese  design. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38  inches  bust  measure. 

8762.— Ladies'  Waist.  Sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  inches  bust  measure. 

8985.— Ladies'  Skirt.  Sizes  24,  26,  28, 
30,  32  inches  waist  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  3^4  yards  of  40-inch 
Georgette  and  3%  yards  of  36-inch 
satin. 

-For   a   practical   dress   for   the 


little  girl  there  is  nothing  to  equal  one 
of  blue  serge.  The  smart  one-piece 
styles  that  our  children  wear  these  days 
are  especially  sensible  and  becoming. 
The  dress  illustrated  slips  on  over  the 
head,  with  high  or  open  neck  and  one- 
seam  sleeves  in  full  length  with  turned 


Dress—  9  087 


Waist— 87  6  3 
Skirt— 8  9  8  5 


Dress — 8814 

back  cuffs  or  in  shorter  length  turned  back 
to  form  cuffs.  There  are  box  plaits 
each  side  of  the  front  and  back.  The 
pockets  may  be  omitted.  A  belt  is 
given,  but  the  dress  may  be  worn  with 
a  girdle.  The  front  lacing  and  the  scal- 
loped edge  on  the  collar  and  cuffs  finish 
the  dress  effectively. 

The  4-year  size  requires  2  yards  of  36- 
inch  navy  blue  serge  for  the  dress  and 
%  yard  of  36-inch  white  linen  for  the 
collar. 

Dress  8814  in  4  sizes,  4  to  10  years,  15 
cents. 

8945. — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  Having  a  long  waist.  Skirt 
measures  2%  yards  at  lower  edge.'  Size 
18  years  requires  5  yards  of  36-inch 
plain  foulard,  %  yard  of  36-inch  Chinese 
figured  silk.     Sizes  16,  18,  20  years. 

8943. — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  With  one-seam  sleeves  in  full 
length  dart-fitted  to  the  elbow.  As  il- 
lustrated, size  20  years  requires  4% 
yards  of  36-inch  plain  taffeta  and  3 
yards  of  36-inch  checked  taffeta.  Sizes 
16,  18,  20  years. 

8890.  —  Ladies'  Bags.  Suitable  for 
knitting.  Numbers  1-A  and  B  require 
%  yard  of  32,  36  or  54-inch  material, 
%  yard  of  36-inch  lining,  with  lYz  yards 
of  cord  and  wooden  rods  or  featherbone 
13  inches  long  for  number  1-B,  number 
2  %  yard  of  36-inch  material  and  2 
yards  of  ribbon,  yard  of  32  or  36  inch 
or  V2  yard  of  54-inch  material  for  num- 
ber 3,  and  1%  yards  of  ribbon,  %  yard 
of  32-inch,  %  vard  of  36-inch,  %  yard  of 
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Genuine    Diamonds 

CASH  OR  CREDIT 
T.rm.    $l-$2-J3    Weekly 

W»  trust  mnr   booest   p«r»oo 
Writ*  for  catalogue  to-day 

Jacob.  Brot.     P^°n.dr. 

Dept.  B.  IS  Toronto  Arcado 
Terorrto.   Ontario 


Mends  Leaks  in  Graniteware.  Tin, 
Aluminum,  etc., in  twominutes  with- 
out tools.  Saves  a  kettle  for  half  a 
cent.  At  dealers  or  from  us,  15  cents. 


Vol-Peek  Co.,  Box  2024,  Montreal.Can. 

CYOtPEEK 


Favorite  Churn 

Here",  the  best  Churn  you  ever 
saw  in  nny  dairy.  It's  the  easiest- 
running  because  of  i:s  ruller- 
eaiings:  handiest  I o  work 
£>  because  of  iuunique 
a  jjustibh  handle ;  and 
gives  sucS  splendid  re- 
sults t Sat  it  i  j  used  every- 
where, and  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  say  it's 
the  finest  butter-maker 
in  the  wcrfj.  Made  in 
8  sizes,  of  selected  oak 
(does  net  chill),  with 
light,  strong,  steel  frame. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED  I 
Dc    E 
St.  Marys.  Ont.  331 


"Don't  Shout" 


"I    hear  you.     I   can   hear 
j  now   as    well    as    any- 
lt    body       'How?'       With 
_Y    THE        MORLEY 

PHONE.     I've  a   pair 
in    my   ears   now,   but 
they    are    invisible.   '  I 
would  not  know  I  had 
them   in.   myself,  only 
that  I  hear  all   rieht 
i  'The     Morley 
for   the 


DEAF 


la    to   the   ears    wbai    glasses   are    to   the  eyes.      Invisible, 
comfortable,   weightless   and   harmless.     Anyone  can   ad- 
just it." 
Over  one  hundred   thousand  sold.   Write  for  booklet  and 

testimonials 
The  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  750.  Perry  Bldg..PhiIa. 


Why  waste  your  strength  on  a  wash- 

L  j  9  to  do  the  ever-present  family  washing. 
OOaiQ  .  when  you  can  get  maximum 
result*  with  the  leasi 
effort  by  using  he  rnn 
nor  Ball  Bearing  Wash 
ing  Machine,  and  re- 
serve your  strength  and 
ability  for  more  pleas- 
ing and  more  profitable 
occupation. 

The 

CONNOR 

Ball-Bearing 

W  AS  H  F  R 

not  only  saves  your  time, 

it  saves  the  clothe*  from 

the      harsh    wash-board 

treatment.      Gives    much 

bettei    results,    wi  h    lighter    work    than    when    done 

in    the   old-fashioned    way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on   this  machine  by  first  mail 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 


E«tabli«h»d  ,n    1881 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 


• 


Dress— 89  4  5 

54-inch   material   for  number     4.        One 
size. 

8979. — Little  Girls'  Dress.  With  round 
yoke  in  open  neck,'  one-seam  sleeves  in 
full    length    or    shorter    length      and      a 


Dress— 8943 

straight  skirt.  Size  2  years  requires 
1%  yard  of  26-inch  flouncing,  %  yard 
of  36-inch  all-over  embroidery,  and  hi 
yard  of  36-inch  lawn.  Sizes  %,  1,  2,  4, 
6  years. 


No.  8890 
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Dress— 89  7  9 


8965.— Girls'  and  Little  Girls'  Dress. 
With  one-seam  sleeves  in  full  length 
with  turnback  cuffs  or  in  shorter  length 
turned  back  to  form  cuffs.  Size  6  years 
requires  2  yards  of  36-inch  old-blue 
challis,  %  yard  of  36-inch  flesh-colored 
washable  satin.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10 
years. 


^\ 


Will  Gold  Dust 
dissolve  the  grease? 

Yes !  And  to  discover  how  quickly  Gold  Dust 
dissolves  the  grease  make  this  test.  Take  a 
batch  of  dishes— greasy  ones.  Wash  them  with 
Gold  Dust,  following  the  simple  directions  on  the 
package. 

See  if  Gold  Dust  doesn't  remove  the  grease 
with  surprising  quickness. "  See  if  you  don't  save 
time. 

Try  one  package  of  Gold  Dust.  See  if  you 
don't  find  it  a  superior  cleaner  for  all  dirt  that 
you  can't  brush  up  or  sweep  off. 

But  look  closely  that  it  is  Gold  Dust  you 
really  get.  It  is  for  sale  everywhere  in  large  and 
small  packages. 

GOLD  DUST 


The  Busy  Gleaner 


EHT^FAIRBANKraRpAHIl 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


Dress— 89  6  5 


st  Put  Clothes  In— the  Washer  Does  the  Work        M 

...  ^„  ...  .  .  .  .  3SS 


Just  Put  Clothes  In 

If  you  have  a  gasoline  engine — if  you  have 
electric  power- then  no  lcnrcr  need  you 
even   work  the   lever  cf  a  hand-  » 
owcr  wasting  machine.     Let,, 
power"  help  your  work 
as    it    does    your 
hu-Land's  I 


Of  ccur^  you  realize  that  a  washing  machine, 
even  run  by  hand,  is  cuicker,  eaa.r,  btttcr  than 
washin  j  by  muccle-power.  But  here's  a  washer 
that  docs  everything— all  you  have  to  do  is  turn 
on  the  Juice." 


Power  Beach  Washer 


p 

HI 


will  do  the  v-:!  ircr  while  ycu  do 
other  work  I      No  r.ccd  to  watch  it 
it  can't  c=>  WTcnrr.      It  will  do  t' 
wringing  too.       Lary    to    opera:::  _ 
simple:  and    tltcna  in  construction  -  p'  rfect  in 
mechanism.     Made  i.i  enc-,  t  ./o-,  <  r  ihrce-ttb 
rbc;  operated  cquc!l/ well  Ly  1  /6Lp.  e'retric 
motor,  cr  cry  casoline  t  nrrine.  Y/ri:o  vi  to-day 
"orfuSpsrticiJaio-  ''will  bo  time  wcll-spcr.t. 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED,  Den      E   ST.  MARYS,  Ont. 
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THE    STANDARDIZED 

CILSON  TRACTOR 


L^£^i^- 


— 13  a  business  machine  designed  along  aound 
mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth, with  no  freak 
features.    15-30  h.  p. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and  rock  bottom  prices. 
Glt-SON    MFG.  CO.  LTD. 

371S      YORK   ST.  GUELPH.   CAN.      37 


FULL  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

Vegetable  Production 

(Ives  in  PRODUCTIVE  VEGETABLE  GROWING 

By  J.  W.  LLOYD 
For  Sale  by  The  Ma  cLean  Publishing  Co.  Ltd. 

143  University  Ave..  TORONTO  $  1  .75  po»tpaid 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  6ucn  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
s.  Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Utile  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WELSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
S86  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE,  EX 


i 

Get  your 
free  copy 

MOOREKAYEN  Fla. 

where  farmers 

$et  A  crops 

avear" 

This  lnritation   is  to  SUOOESSFUL 

farmers  ONLY.   There  is  room  hero 

for    a    few    more    real    men,    who 

won't    come    for    the    "climate"— 

or  who   want   four  crops   a  year. 

We    want   MEN    who  can    turn 

Nature's    generosity    into    food 

to  help  win  the  war— men  who 

appreciate      soil      which      is 

worth  over  $19.00  per  ton   as 

commercial      fertilizer,      at 

present   market    prices. 

Address   F.    J.    Welles      Ass't. 
Sec'y,    Moore  Karen  Chamber 
f  Con-merce.  New    Yoik  Of- 
fice. S8  Park  Row,  N.Y.  Cit» 


I  AM  A  FARMER: 

I  am  sending  you  this  coupon  so 
that  you  will  send  me  free  litera- 
ture and  free  sample  of  Moore 
Haven   soil. 


Signed 
Address 


(Name) 


From  Ime,  Kiichem^Mindow 

ft         *V  !_- W A  _/* 


tore 


3 


ij;nL|Bi!u»uJ  batfflUiUBJd 


'jj  ffOl!Iua§Jl»iimi5L|aiajm 

I  miiTfi'Tri'TTnri.~i'u',f  I 


Inspiration  From  the  Boys  Overseas  to 
Those  Who  Serve  at  Home 


EVERY  man  who  has  come  home  has 
borne  tribute  to  the  wonderful  un- 
daunted spirit  of  the  men  who  have 
suffered  and  endured  for  the  safety  of 
those  at  home.  This  was  the  text  of  an 
address  by  Capt.  Charles  W.  Bishop,  Na- 
tional Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Ontario 
Women's  Institutes.  A  few  of  the  stories 
from  his  experiences  at  the  front  help  us 
to  appreciate  what  he  means.     He  said: 

"One  day  a  young  man  came  down  to 
the  road  wounded,  and  was  met  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  This  boy 
had  just  come  from  the  dressing  station 
up  towards  the  line,  and  his  arm  was  all 
bandaged  and  his  hand  crushed,  and  the 
officer  stopped  and  chatted  with  him  a 
moment.  The  officer  said,  'It  is  too  bad 
that  you  were  knocked  out  up  there,'  but 
the  boy  said,  'It  is  all  right;  I  am  better 
off  than  you  think.  When  I  came  over 
here  I  offered  my  life  for  Canada,  and  all 
she  has  taken  is  my  hand.'  Can  you 
imagine  a  spirit  like  that? 

"Or  the  spirit  of  the  fellow  who  was 
walking  up  stairs  in  a  hospital  one  day 
when  another  of  these  officers  of  ours  was 
near  by.  This  young  fellow  was  bandaged 
from  head  to  foot;  he  seemed  to  be  most 
terribly  cut  up  by  wounds  and  he  could 
scarcely  walk  around.  This  officer  stood  and 
watched  him,  and  after  the  young  fellow 
had  gone  up  a  few  steps,  he  noticed  this 
officer  looking  at  him  and  noticing  the 
peculiar  look  on  his  face,  the  man  with 
the  bandages  turned  and  said  with  a 
smile,  'Buck  up,  old  man,  buck  up.'  That 
is  the  challenge  these  boys  are  sending 
back  to  us.  Some  of  us  are  wasting  our 
sympathy  unnecessarily.  It  is  true  they 
are  going  through  severe  hardships,  but  if 
they  saw  you  sometimes  with  your  white 
faces  and  could  not  read  the  sympathy 
in  your  heart,  they  would  say  the  same 
thing.  'Buck  up,  mother,  sister  or  wife, 
buck  up.'  That  is  the  challenge  and  the 
spirit  that  these  boys  are  sending  back. 
I  only  wish  we  had  more  opportunity  of 
interpreting  that  spirit,  and  that  we  could 
respond  to  that  spirit  in  the  proper  way. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  rise 
to  the  wonderful  spirit  these  boys  are 
displaying. 

"Who  are  these  boys  and  these  men? 
They  are  your  sons  and  brothers  and  hus- 
bands. Some  of  them  are  boys  whom  we 
despaired  of  at  home.  Some  of  them 
are  the  boys  who  unfortunately  clogged 
the  wheels  of  justice  in  our  home  towns. 
Some  of  them  are  boys  that  you  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  around  the  house 
or  in  the  town.  Some  of  them  are  boys 
whom  you  misunderstood,  whose  capacity 
and  power  you  had  not  seen  displayed, 
and  they  are  sending  back  the  challenge 
to  us  to  appreciate  more  than  we  have 
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before  the  innate  capacity  of  virile  man- 
hood Have  they  to  go  away  from  home 
to  war  to  show  what  they  possess?  If  so, 
it  is  some  reflection  on  the  boasted  civili- 
zation that  we  possess  at  home.  Why  do 
we  have  to  send  the  boys  from  our  streets 
to  France,  and  into  the  trenches  before  we 
know  that  they  are  heroes?  Why  is  not 
there  more  in  the  life  of  our  civilized  com- 
munity at  home  in  the  ordinary  times  of 
peace  to  draw  out  these  qualities  that 
make  them  show  the  men  they  are?  That 
is  the  challenge  that  comes  to  you  at 
home  from  this  undaunted  and  invincible 
spirit  that  these  boys  of  ours  are  dis- 
playing over  there. 

"Then  I  must  speak  a  word  of  the  chal- 
lenge that  comes  to  us  from  these  men  in 
the  fight  they  are  putting  up  for  their 
own  moral  integrity.  This  is  an  aspect 
of  the  soldier's  life  that  we  hesitate  to 
speak  of  or  deal  with  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  war  itself 
have  found  that  it  was  folly  to  cover  it 
up  with  undue  prudence.  It  is  a  side  of 
the  life  which  was  such  a  great  factor 
in  the  lives  over  there.  It  is  a  subject  that 
is  most  difficult  to  speak  on,  simply  be- 
cause it  may  give  an  impression  one  way 
or  another,  and  may  be  misunderstood. 
The  great  majority  of  our  men  and  boys 
in  the  army  have  had  to  face  temptations 
greater  than  they  ever  had  to  face  before 
they  entered  the  army. 

That  is  not  saying  what  the  boys  them- 
selves are  doing.  That  is  simply  say- 
ing that  they  have  never  had  to  face  such 
temptations  before.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  in  the  next  breath  that  we  believe,  and 
we  have  had  the  testimony  and  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  majority  of  our  boys  have 
put  up  a  fight  and  the  majority  of  them 
have  kept  themselves  strong  and  clean, 
and  they  have  proved  that  the  strong 
moral  fibre  that  has  been  inculcated  into 
them  at  home  in  their  training  and  educa- 
tion has  enabled  them  to  put  up  that 
fight. 

"It  is  not  my  place  to  appeal  to  you 
as  to  any  political  views  you  may  have, 
but  I  appeal  to  you  as  to  the  motive  with 
which  you  view  the  Military  Service  Act, 
and  I  appeal  to  you  to  do  it  with  a  sense 
of  trust  for  the  boys  that  are  over  there, 
with  a  sense  that  we  must  keep  this  house 
in  order  for  them  when  they  come  back, 
and  in  that  sense  I  trust  you  will  not  fail 
them.  It  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  the  boys 
who  are  doing  such  heroic  things  for  us 
over  there.  We  should  try  to  lift  our- 
selves to  the  same  high  plane  that  they 
are  on,  and  every  act  we  perform  in  busi- 
ness or  politics  should  be  of  sacrifice  for 
the  glorious  heritage  that  we  possess  in 
this  Dominion  of  ours,  and  we  should  do 
it  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  men  are  fight- 
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ing  for  as  over  in  Flanders.  That  is  the 
challenge  which  the  boys  send  to  you." 

Mrs.  Parsons  tells  of  a  charming  in- 
stance of  nobility  on  the  part  of  a  Bar- 
nardo  Home  boy  whom  she  met  on  one 
of  her  recruiting  campaigns.    She  says: 

"He  came  up  after  a  meeting  and  said, 
'I  want  to  enlist,'  and  I  said,  'No,  you  don't 
laddy,  how  old  are  you?'  and  he  said 
'Nearly  fifteen,'  and  I  said,  'You  go  home 
and  grow,'  He  said,  'I  want  to  go.  I  have 
been  learning  to  bugle.'  He  was  a  little 
chore  boy  and  he  got  up  early  the  next 
morning  and  did  his  chores  so  that  he 
would  be  able  to  talk  to  me.  I  told  him 
that  he  was  too  young  and  that  we  did  not 
want  boys.  I  was  not  in  that  locality  for 
some  weeks,  and  then  I  met  him  in  khaki, 
and  I  said,  'You  naughty  boy,  how  did 
you  get  in?'  And  he  said,  'I  bothered 
them  and  bothered  them  until  they  took 
me.'  I  said,  'I  admire  your  spirit  but  I 
think  you  lacked  wisdom.'  And  then  he 
came  up  closer  to  me  and  he  said,  'It  was 
all  right  for  me  to  go.  If  I  don't  come 
home  there  is  no  empty  chair  in  any  home 
for  me.  There  will  be  no  mother's  tears 
shed  for  me.  I  am  a  Barnardo  Home  boy.' 
He  is  not  the  only  one  either.  Then  he 
got  just  a  little  closer  and  said,  'If  I  go 
perhaps  one  of  your  boys  can  come  home 
to  you.'  These  are  the  boys  that  we  some- 
times give  the  cold  shoulder  to.  We  are 
apt  to  turn  up  our  noses  as  we  pass  them 
by,  and  think  that  they  are  the  scum  of  the 
earth.  But  when  the  call  for  country 
came,  the  Barnardo  boys  heard  the  call 
and  they  have  gone  out  from  Canada  to 
fight  for  home  and  country." 

ARE    THE    CHURCHES    READY    FOR    THE 
RETURNED    MEN? 

Speaking  of  the  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  war  at  the  annual  Women's 
Institute  Convention,  Mrs.  Parsons  said: 

"Do  you  think  we  are  ready  in  our 
churches  for  the  returned  men?  Let  me 
give  you  an  instance.  I  was  driving 
through  the  country  with  a  man  who  had 
been  to  the  front  for  a  long  time  and  he 
gave  me  a  little  of  his  experience.  He 
told  me  that  a  shell  came  across  and  killed 
every  man  around  about  where  he  was  ex- 
cept himself.  Everything  was  scattered, 
and  this  man  found  that  he  was  appar- 
ently the  only  man  living  of  the  lot,  but 
when  he  came  to  himself,  at  the  end  of  the 
little  table  was  a  Testament  with  a  khaki 
cover.  He  said,  'I  took  it  up,  it  was  not 
there  before,  and  I  read,  "A  thousand 
shall  fall  on  thy  right  hand  and  ten  thou- 
sand on  thy  left  hand,  but  they  shall  not 
come  nigh  thee,  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
have  care  of  thee".'  He  said  he  took  that 
Testament  into  his  hand  and  said,  'By  the 
living  God,  I  will  live  right.'  Are  we  pre- 
pared for  these  men  who  have  faced 
death?  We  must  open  wide  the  church 
doors  to  them,  and  we  must  open  wide 
the  doors  of  our  hearts  to  them.  These 
men  that  have  been  over  there  have  not 
only  come  close  to  the  devil,  but  they  have 
come  close  to  GOD.  Let  us  prepare  for 
the  days  that  are  to  come.  The  glorious 
days  when  the  boys  who  have  been  vic- 
torious over  the  foe  come  marching  home. 
Let  us  meet  them  with  a  smile,  and  let 
us  be  prepared  to  give  them  a  brighter 
and  better  CANADA." 


Farmers  is  a  Leader 

Mindemoya,  Ont. 
I  appreciate  your  quotation  from  Bri- 
tain's Premier  and  your  editorial  on  the 
election  in  the  December  issue.     Thanks. 
—W.  W.  A. 


TRUE  ECONOMY 


DEMANDS THEUSE OF  MORE 

PURITY 
FLOUR 

There  is  more  actual  food  value  in  ONE  POUND  OF  PURITY 
FLOUR  than  there  is  in  One  Pound  of  Beef,  One  Pound  of 
Potatoes  and  One  Pound  of  Milk  COMBINED. 

The  truly  economical  housewife  must  take  advantage  of  this 
great  strength  in  PURITY  FLOUR  over  other  food  substances 
by  serving  more  frequently  the  delicious  bread  and  rolls,  tooth- 
some, dainty  cakes  and  crisp,  mouth-melting  pastry  which  are 
among  the  possibilities  of  this  perfectly  milled  product  of  the 
world-famous  Western  Canada  wheat. 


The  Purity  Flour  Cook  Book 

180  pages  of  the  latest  information  on  the  culinary  art.  Reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  of  the  MACDONALD 
COLLEGE,  and  furnishing-  tried  and  economical  instructions  on  all  dishes  for 
all  meals.     A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  HOUSEWIVES,. REFERENCE  BOOK. 

Mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for  20  cents. 
WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS    COMPANY,  IL1MITED 

WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 
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FARM   BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of   the   prices   named : 

SHORTHORN   CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 

Editor    Breeders'    Gazette. 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in   America,   with   a  history  of  the  British 

work. 

$2.10,    postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 
A   companion    volume  to  the  one  on   Short- 
horns,   and     represents     the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,    postpaid:    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA  IN   AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 
The   full    story   of   the   growing,   cultivation 
and   curing  of  this   great   hay   crop. 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

SWINE 
By  Geo.  E.  Day 
Prof,    of    Animal    Husbandry   at   the 
O.A.C.,   Guelph. 
830    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,   and    treats   of   breeding,    management, 
marketing    and    disease.     Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,   postpaid. 

HORSES 

By  Carl  W.  Gay 

of   the    University    of    Pennsylvania. 

Covers      structure,      types,      principles      of 

breeding   and   horse   in  service.      Lippincott 

Series. 

$1.75,   postpaid. 

FEEDS  AND   FEEDING 

By   Henry 
The  standard   book   in   America  for   feeders 
of    livestock.      A    new.    revised,    up-to-date 
edition   is  out. 

$2.50,   postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John   W.  Lloyd 
of    the    University   of   Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and  sure  basis.     The  bcok  for  money-mak- 
ing, business  farmers. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By  Laura  Rose 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian  writer  on 
the  subject. 

$1.35,   postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING  IN   AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
368     pages,     and     treats     fully     the     whole 
subject. 

$1.10,   postpaid. 

POULTRY   BREEDING 

By  Miller  Purvis 
A  thoroughly   reliable  and   informing   work 
for   the   farmer    or   specialist. 
$1.10,    postpaid. 

THE   MODERN   GAS  TRACTOR 

Its     Construction.     Operation,     Application. 
A   Practical   Treatise. 

Written  by  Victor  W.  Page.  S.A.E. 
Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Gas 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  Describes 
design  and  construction  of  all  parts,  their 
installation  and  adjustment,  as  well  as 
practical  application  and  use  of  tractors. 
Every  farmer  should  have  this  book. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 
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Roosevelt,  when  he  was  asked  while  he  was  in  the  White  House  how  he 
contrived  to  get  through  so  much  work,  replied:  "I  like  my  job." 

And  now,  as  February  opens  up  to  us  the  vista  of  another  year's  produc- 
tion on  the  farm,  how  many  of  us  can  say  truthfully  that  we  like  our  jobs! 
Too  often  we  pine  for  what  is  not,  envying  the  positions  of  other  men.  We 
think  we  possibly  could  do  better  work  and  like  another  job  a  good  deal  harder. 
And  yet,  are  we  quite  sure  that  we  can  read  ourselves  correctly?  The  far 
away  fields  carry  the  same  greyness  and  dullness  to  the  man  who  is  a  misfit. 
If  we  are  a  misfit  on  the  farm,  it  is  certainly  a  condemnation  of  ourselves  in 
that  we  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  get  out  and  into  the  job  we  liked. 

If  we  like  our  jobs,  we  are  going  to  get  somewhere.  Seagar  Wheeler  likes 
his  job  and  gives  us  his  new  wheat.  Zavitz  at  Guelph  likes  his  job;  you  can 
see  it  sticking  out  of  him,  and  so  the  O.A.C.  No.  72  oat  blesses  humanity. 
The  animal  breeder  likes  his  job  and  produces  a  purebred  champion.  The 
feeder  likes  his  job  and  feeds  mankind  with  juicy  steaks  or  legs  o'  mutton. 

Perhaps  more  good  can  be  accomplished  by  every  farmer  liking  his  job 
this  year  than  at  any  period  in  history.  If  liking  it  will  get  things  done, 
then  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  be  gin  the  loving  process  at  once,  and  this, 
application  may  bring  the  greater  result  that  there  is  in  agriculture  a  greater 
amount  of  real  satisfaction  possible  than  in  any  other  business. — Grasmere. 


Some  General  Reminders 

Save  lice  multiplication  by  spraying 
stalls  and  animals. 

Keep  all  pens  where  the  young  are  ex- 
pected clean. 

Young  pigs  will  die  if  they  arrive  in 
a  closed  pig  pen  where  the  air  is  foul. 

Work  horses  must  be  kept  in  exercise 
to  be  ready  for  the  spring  rush. 

Cheesemaking  is  a  patriotic  work  now. 
Keep  it  going. 

Labor  can  be  saved  by  repairing  all 
machinery    before    spring. 

Recleaning  seed  grain,  feeding  all  the 
small  kernels,  will  add  3  to  5  bushels 
to  the  acre  yield. 

The  making  of  a  filing  system  in  your 
house  for  farm  facts  might  be  begun  now. 

Procure  the  farm  seeds  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Pruning  apple  trees  can  be  done  on 
warm  days.  Be  careful  not  to  injure  fruit 
buds. 

Buy  those  boards  and  make  your  stock 
rack. 

Wood  cutting  for  next  winter  may  be 
revived  as  a  safeguard  against  a  coal 
shortage  again. 

Cotton  front  poultry  houses  help  in 
keeping  tuberculosis  from  the  flock. 

Get  your  breeding  geese  mated  early 
this  month. 

Perhaps  some  cedar  posts  will  be  needed 
next  summer. 


Overhaul  the  motor  car  if  you  know 
how  or  get  it  done  by  some  one  who  can. 

Tramp  the  snow  around  those  young 
fruit  trees  to  protect  from  mice. 

Order  your  fertilizers  and  nursery 
stock  now  and  get  early  deliveries  if  pos- 
sible. 

Keep  your  eye  skinned  for  the  first 
midmonth  issue  of  Farmers'  Magazine. 
It  comes  out  on  Feb.  15  and  begins  a  live 
story. 


In  the  Dairy  Barns 

Run  the  dairy  at  full  swing  and  ask  for 
more  help. 

Cheese  and  milk  production  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  patriotic  works. 

It  is  hard  to  choose  a  cheap  ration  these 
davs  of  high  feed  costs. 

Our  greatest  savings  can  be  effected 
in  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  producers. 

It  is  economically  wrong  to  become 
welded  to  a  certain  grain  mixture. 

The  better  the  quality  of  roughage  fed 
the  less  expensive  need  be  the  grain  mix- 
ture. 

Palability  of  the  ration  counts  more  than 
almost  any  other  factor  in  feeding. 

Palatable  foods  stimulate  digestion  and 
hasten  it.       Salt  helps  much. 

If  you  want  a  very  practical  book  in 
farm  dairying  why  not  get  Laura  RoseV 
"Farm  Dairying"? 

The  frequent  disorder  of  a  cream  separ- 
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ator  is  the  vibrating  of  the  bowl.  This  is 
caused  by  machine  not  being  level,  not 
firmly  fastened  or  the  neck  bearing  being 
too  loose,  the  bowl  out  of  balance  or  the 
spindle  injured. 

Cheesemaking  has  a  valuable  by-pro- 
duct in  the  whey  that  must  be  counted  in 
any  correct  comparisons  of  values. 

One  pound  of  digestible  protein  to  six 
pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates  and 
fats  is  considered  about  right  for  dairy 
cows. 

An  easy  way  to  dehorn  is  by  caustic 
just  as  the  horn  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  calf. 

A  thin  gruel  made  from  a  mixture  of 
100  lbs.  ground  oil  cake,  100  lbs.  low-grade 
flour  and  25  lbs.  ground  flaxseed,  takes 
the  place  of  milk  for  the  calves  where  the 
whole  milk  is  marketed. 

If  the  stable  is  well  ventilated  persons 
who  go  in  and  out  will  not  get  their  clothes 
saturated  with  the  cow  stable  odors. 

Get  your  ensilage  seed  corn  as  soon  as 
you  can  and  test  it,  as  seed  corn  this  year 
is  germinating  poorly. 


With  Our  Bacon  Makers 

Keep  the  brood  sow  thrifty,  not  too  fat, 
with  plenty  of  exercise  and  a  good  warm 
bed. 

Young  pigs  and  old  pigs  in  the  same 
pen  do  not  do  well. 

Is  that  mixture  of  salt,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur  handy  to  the  growing  pigs? 

Are  you  feeding  clover  to  your  hogs? 
[t  will  save  your  pocketbook. 

If  cholera  has  been  near  your  herd  be 
careful  of  contagion. 

Cholera  infection  is  carried  easily  by 
stock  cars,  birds  and  visitors. 

Symptoms  of  worms  are  a  lack  of  thrift, 
tendency  to  coughing,  a  tendency  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  flank  accompanied  by  a 
lack  of  appetite. 

In  case  of  worms,  withhold  feed  at 
night  and  the  next  morning  feed  in  a  thin 
slop  of  milk  or  shorts  about  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  turpentine  to  each  80  lbs.  live 
weight  of  hogi  Repeat  this  three  morn- 
ings in  succession  and  then  give  a  dose  of 
epsom  salts  of  about  2  ounces  to  a  100- 
lb  pig. 

If  your  pigs  do  not  have  a  rubbing  post 
it  will  be  well  to  spray  with  some  good 
coal-tar  preparation.  Zenoleum  and  car- 
bonal  are  good. 

If  young  pigs  are  kept  without  exercise 
they  will  fatten  and  get  thumps.  Once  a 
pig  gets  it,  it  is  useless. 

Oats  make  the  best  feed  for  growing 
pigs  from  2%  to  5  months  old. 

Where  pigs  are  weaned  without  the  use 
of  skim  milk  they  will  likely  get  a  severe 
set  back  unless  they  are  taught  to  eat 
well   before. 

The  best  method  in  weaning  pigs  is  to 
wean  them  at  once,  allowing  no  come 
backs. 

Send  to  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ot- 
tawa, or  to  other  agricultural  depart- 
ments for  any  bulletins  you  need  on  swine 
management. 


With  Our  Wool  Makers 

The  sheep  is  certainly  enjoying  her 
popularity. 

Wool  will  be  high  in  price. 

See  that  you  get  the  department's 
bulletins   on  sheep. 

Keep  straw  and  dirt  of  all  kinds  from 
getting    into    the    wool. 

The  co-operative  wool  men  are  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  early  in  February  to  form 
a  National  Wool  Association. 

Do   not  feed   too     many     roots     this 


New  COAL  OIL  LIGHT 

BEAtS   ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  the  wonderful  new 
Aladdin  Coal  Oil  Mantle  light  FREE.  Write  quick  for 
particulars.  This  great  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood.  You 
only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighbors; 
they  will  want  one.  We  give  you  yours  free  for  this  help.  Takes 
very  little  time,  and  no  investment.    Costs  nothing  to  try  it. 

Burns  70  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil,  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  no  pumping  up,  no  pres- 
sure, won't  explode.  Tests  by  Government  and  tnirty-five  leading  universi- 
ties show  the  Aladdin  gives  three  times  as  much  light  as  best  round 
wick  flame  lamps.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition.  Over  three 
million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  Bteady  AftCUTC 
light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed.  And  think  of  it— you  Hub  II  I  O 
can  get  it  without  paying  out  ■  cent.  All  charges  prepaid.  Ask  Uf  AUTCn 
for  our  10-day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  learn  bow  to  get  one  Free.  If**1*  ■  tU 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  2*'5  Aladdin  Buildin?,  WINMPtid 
Largest  Coal  Oil  Mantle  Lamp  Home  In  the  World 
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Left  Horses  Two  Days 
Without  Food  or  Water 


As  a  general  rule  horses  receive  good 
treatment  from  their  owners.  In  fact, 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  men  who 
are  more  careful  of  the  welfare  of  their 
horses  than  they  are  of  their  own  com- 
fort 1 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  case  comes 
into  notice  where  the  most  callous  cruelty 
is  practised  against  the  noblest  of  beasts. 
Recently  in  Toronto  the  police  discovered 
two  horses  that  had  been  left  in  a  stable 
for  several  days  without  food  or  drink. 
When  found,  the  animals  had  gnawed 
away  all  woodwork  within  reach.  Both 
were  also  badly  frozen,  one  having  to  be 
killed   immediately   to   end    its   sufferings. 

Strong  and  vigorous  as  the  horse  is,  it 
is  easily  thrown  out  of  health,  particu- 
larly in  winter.  But  there  is  a  remedy 
at  hand  in  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil, 
which  is  of  immense  service  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sick  horses,  and  in  fact  of  all 
other   domestic   animals. 

Since  the  advent  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclec- 
tric Oil  as  a  dressing  and  liniment  for 
the  cure  of  bruises,  cuts  and  sprains,  the 
horse,  owner  has  been  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  and  soothing  treatment  —  to 
cure  the  trouble  quickly  and  without 
leaving  a  blemish. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  of  great 
service  in  the  treatment  of  scratches,  an 
ailment  in  the  horse's  legs  that  greatly 
impairs  its  value.  By  systematic  rubbing 
with  the  oil  the  scratches  are  finally 
eradicated  and  the  legs  made  sound.  It 
will  also  be  found  a  healing  preparation 
in  treating  the  wounds  upon  sheep  wor- 
ried by  dogs.  Joint-ill  is  a  common  ail- 
ment among  colts  and  calves,  by  which 
many  animals  die.  If  Eclectric  Oil  be 
used  in  washing  around  the  navel  it  will 
be  found  to  supersede  diluted  carbolic 
acid,  which  is  often  used.  The  oil,  com- 
ing ready  prepared,  saves  the  labor  and 
care  that  the  diluting  of  the  acid  entails. 
Where  animals  develop  swelling,  Dr. 
ThomaB'  Eclectric  Oil  can  be  used  with 
confidence.  It  has  been  found  effective, 
too,   in   the  treatment  of  colic   in   cattle. 

Its  fame  as  a  household  remedy  also 
increases  daily.  Cuts  and  bruises,  burns, 
wounds  and  sores,  strains  and  sprains  are 
relieved  quickly  by  its  use,  and  even  cured 
in  a  marvellously  short  time  when  used 
promptly.  No  household  is  complete  with- 
out it.  Sore  throat,  colds,  coughs,  and 
even  diphtheria  may  be  alleviated  by  its 
prompt  use.  taken  internally,  according 
to   the   directions   given. 

Price  25  cents  at  all  dealers.  Refuse 
substitutes. 


Manufactured  by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


The  Wonderful— Light-Running 

Gilson  Thresher 


Saves  Tune— Money— Labor.  Be  independent  ef  the 
gang.  Keep yrur farm f reeof  weeds.  Doyoui  thresh- 
'>>«whenyouplease.wilria6rol2h.p  England  the 
Wonderful  LJght-RunninsGilsonTriresher.  Furnish- 
ed with  or  without  Blower.  Send  (or  full  particulars. 

6ILS0N  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD. 

4815    York    St..    Grjelph.    Ont.         43 
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month;  a  turnip  a  day  or  less  will  be 
quite  sufficient  along  with  good  clover 
hay. 

Every  100  acres  should  have  10  breed- 
ing ewes  if  at  all  possible. 

Get  the  pedigrees  in  line  and  be  ready 
for  the  pure  bred  sale. 

Have  you  a  creep  ready  for  feeding 
your  early  lambs  some  grain  so  that 
they  will  not  be  robbed  by  the  sheep? 

Keep  salt,  sulphur  and  charcoal  mix- 
tures where  the  sheep  can  have  access 
at  all  times. 

How's  the  boy  getting  on  with  his  few 
ewes?    Encourage  him  all  you  can. 

Why  not  make  a  wool  box  in  your 
spare  time  now?  The  Dominion  bulletins 
tell  how  to  do  it.  Ask  for  pamphlet 
No.  14.  * 

When  wool  sold  at  10  cents,  the  wool 
paid  for  half  the  sheep's  keep.  What 
about   70   cents    ? 

Moveable  sheep  racks  are  easily 
made  and  should  be  on  every  farm 
where  sheep  are  raised. 

If  you  have  some  old  fen:e  boards 
make  some  moveable  gates  for  use  in 
the  pens  during  lambing  time. 

Feed  sheep  well  and  regularly  in  order 
to  get  good  wool. 

Too  high  prices  are  not  a  good  thing 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  sheep  busi- 
ness. 


In  the  Horse  Stable 
A  good  horse  is  worth  taking  care  of 


yet 

Plenty  of  exercise  is  essential  in  these 
snow-bound  days. 

Sharply  shod  teams  will  cut  one  an- 
other if  driven  in  deep  snow. 

Colts  should  have  a  wide  run  on  all 
fine  days. 

A  turnip  a  day,  or  a  couple  of  carrots 
will  aid  much  in  keeping  the  horse's  di- 
gestion in  good  shape. 

Never  feed  grain  heavily  to  an  idle 
horse. 

Heredity  is  a  great  force  so  be  careful 
in  your  selection  of  a  breeding  sire. 

As  soon  as  farmers  realize  that  the 
best  horses  are  going  to  the  co-operative 
horse  breeding  clubs,  they  will  get  on 
board. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Suffolk  draft 
horse  should  be  more  common  in  Can- 
ada. 

Simon  Beatty  of  Markham  years  ago 
imported  some  good  Suffolk  mares  and 
they  were  grand  ones  too. 

The  Canadian  bred  horse  is  coming  to 
his  own.  Be  a  real  breeder  and  keep  at 
it. 

The  demand  for  pure  bred  fillies  will 
be  great  for  some  time.  Feed  Ihem  for 
growth. 

The  driving  horse  must  be  kept  in  ex- 
ercise every  few  days  or  trouble  will  re- 
sult. 

A  little  charcoal,  sulphur  and  salt  will 
be  judiciously  fed  by  the  good  horse 
feeder. 

Remember  an  animal  tied  up  cannot 
use  nature's  plan  to  curry  itself  and  the 
brush  should  be  used  regularly. 

Never  allow  attendants  to  tease  a  colt 
or  horse  at  any  time. 

It  is  always  wise  to  keep  a  curb  bit 
on  hand  where  many  horses  are  handled. 
Some  are  exceedingly  strong  in  the 
mouth. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you,. 


The  Big  Farmers  Read  Much 

A  big  Indiana  farmer  asks  very  aptly 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette: 
Do  you  keep  posted  in  your  business 
by  carefully  reading  the  farm  papers,  not 
only  the  reading  matter  but  the  adver- 
tisements? Did  you  know  that  some  of 
the  best  ideas  to-day  are  to  be  found  in 
advertisements  quite  frequently?  Are 
you  careful  to  read  only  the  highest  class 
of  farm  papers,  and  thoroughly  digest 
such  as  you  read,  seeing  what  good  you 
can  find  in  an  article  that  will  applv  to 
your  particular  case  with  proper  adjust- 
ments? You  expect  to  adjust  any  ma- 
chine to  fit  different  conditions  and  so 
you  must  adjust  what  you  read  to  your 
particular  condition. 

Is  your  business  run  by  guess  or  ac- 
tual knowledge?  Do  you  guess  your 
seed  is  good  or  do  you  test  ?  Do  "you 
guess  your  cow's  milk  or  do  you  weigh? 
Do  you  guess  an  animal  has  fever  or 
do  you  have  a  thermometer  and  know? 
Farming  is  considered  a  safe  business, 
hence  the  profits  are  not  large  even 
when  properly  conducted.  The  financial 
profits  may  be  small,  but  the  profits  in 
health  and  enjoyment  are  great.  The 
business  man's  income  in  a  factory  may 
be  greater,  but  he  has  to  spend  it  to  en- 
joy the  things  a  true  farmer  gets  in  his 
business. 


Exercise  the  Horses 

Horses  that  are  to  do  the  seeding  next 
spring  require  regular  exercise.  The  ex- 
perience of  1917  proves  that  the  farmer 
who  gets  his  seed  in  early  has  many 
chances  of  winfting  out  over  his  neigh- 
bor who  is  late  in  getting  his  crops  under 
way.  There  is  gold  in  improving  those 
early  days.  The  frost  has  left  the  ground 
in  ideal  condition  for  tillage  and  for  crop 
nourishment.  Hence  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving every  hour  when  the  soil  is  in 
condition  for  cultivation  and  sowing.  A 
day  or  a  few  hours  on  a  field  may  make 
the  difference  between  gain  and  loss. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  urge  the 
conditioning  of  the  horses  for  long,  hard 
hours  of  work.  The  work  horse  that  is 
soft  in  heart  and  muscle  and  lung  and  kid- 
ney will  fag  out  when  his  services  mean 
gold  to  his  owner.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  team  that  is  in  good  fettle,  with  a  lit- 
tle change  of  work  and  with  occasional 
rests,  will  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  the 
hardest  season  of  the  year  and  finish  seed- 
ing without  loss  of  power  of  endurance 
or  of  muscular  energy.  Manure  should 
be  hauled  out  during  the  winter;  gravel 
and  stone  should  be  drawn  for  summer 
building,  township  work  may  be  secured, 
or  a  hauling  contract  booked  for  a  firm  or 
for  county  work.  If  such  jobs  cannot  be 
secured  and  they  are  more  numerous 
than  some  of  us  think  till  we  go  after 
them,  the  horses  should  be  hitched  for  a 
daily  drive  or  given  a  maximum  of  barn- 
yard exercise.  Exercise  the  farm  horses 
must  have,  or  the  farmer  will  face  spring 
conditions  with  horses  subject  to  disease 
and  death,  and  sadly  handicapped  for 
getting  field  work  well  done. — J.  K.  A. 


None  Better 

Prairie  Siding,  Ont. 
Excuse    delay   in   remitting   my   sub- 
scription to  Farmers'  Magazine,  but  J 
like  the  magazine.     There  is  none  better. 
—W.  H. 
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District 


Prize  Winners 

in  Bread  Making  Contests  Conducted  by   the    Campbell 
Flour  Mills  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Rural  School  Fairs  in  Ontario 

WE  must  say  the  task  of  picking  out  the  winners  of  district  prizes  taxed  the  good  judgment  of  the 
experts  to  the  uttermost.  The  general  excellence  of  the  loaves  of  bread  submitted  to  be  judged  by 
Miss  Purdy,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  was  surprising.  No  wonder  great  care  was  needed  to  decide 
who  were  to  be  the  prize  winners  in  each  district. 


The  winners  of  First  Prize  in  the  Local  Contests  at 
Rural  School  Fairs  automatically  became  contestants  for 
District  Prizes.  In  each  of  the  five  Districts  the  first  prize 
winner  has  received  a  splendid  Pathe  Phonograph  (value 
$150),  the  second  prize  winner  a  valuable  set  of  Dickens' 


Works,  and  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  winners  each 
received  a  fine  Canuck  bread-mixer.  The  local  prize 
winners  were  announced  at  the  different  Rural  School 
Fairs.  All  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  loaves  of 
bread  baked  with 


CrcamtueWcst  Flour 

■■■BBBBnaoa  Batumi  amn on^oBEBBmi 

the  hard  Wheat  flour  guaranteed  for  bread 

The  results  have  wonderfully  justified  our  purpose  in  offering  these  splendid  prizes.  They  have  encouraged  many 
folks  to  know  by  experience  that  "Cream  of  the  West"  really  and  truly  does  make  just  the  finest  big  loaves  of  highly 
nourishing,  delicious  bread  of  fine  texture  and  good  crumb — always.  We  say  "always"  because  samples  of  all  of  the  high 
grade  Western  hard  wheat  used  in  "Cream  of  the  West"  are  examined  by  experts  in  our  own  chemical  laboratory.  In 
this  way  we  are  able  always  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  "Cream  of  the  West"  at  uniform  excellence. 

Here  is  the  Complete  List  of  District  Prize  Winners 

District  No.  1 


CARLETON,     LANARK,    RENFREW.     GLENGARRY,     STORMONT,     DUNDAS,     GRENVTLLE,     LEEDS, 
FRONTENAC,    LENNOX    AND    ADDINGTON 


let 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


Name 
95  points  Margaret  Sutherland 

91  points  Jessie    F.    MacLean 

89  points  Loretto    Ward 

88  points  Helen    Dodds 

87  points  Marjorie    Ennis 


County 
Lanark 
Dundas 

Lennox    and    Addington 
Lanark 
Lanark 


Address 
Almonte   R.R.   ! 
Ormond.   Ont. 
Erinsville 
Middleville 
Ba.'derson   R.R. 


Fair 
Almonte 
Maple    Ridge 
Lamworth 
Middleville 
Earpe 


DlStriCt     JNO.     2  HASTINGS,     PRINCE    EDWARD.     PETERBORO,    NORTHUMBERLAND.     VICTORIA,    DURHAM 


1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


96  points 
93  points 
92  points 
88  points 
86  points 


Gladys   Lewis 
Blanche   M.    Clarke 
Alma    P.    Aldworth 
Vera   Crandell 
Mildred  R.  Brock 


Victoria 
Prince    E. 
Durham 
Prince    E. 
Durham 


Dunsford 
Picton   R.R.   1 
Bowmanville  R.R.  8 
Hillier 
Millbrook   R.R.  3 


Dunsford 
Bloomfield 
Maple    Grove 
Hillier 
Millbrook 


District  No.  3 


YORK,    ONTARIO.    PERTH,    PEEL.    HALTON,    WENTWORTH.    OXFORD.    HURON,    LINCOLN. 

BRANT,    WATERLOO 


1st                            99  points 
2nd                          95  points 
3rd                           93  points 
4th                           91  points 
5th                          90  points 

Edna   M.   Armstrong 
Ruth    Cheyne 
Edith    U.    Maw 
Edith    Irvine 
Eletta    Terry 

Wentworth                                       Mt.    Hope 
Peel                                                   Malton   R.R.    1 
Peel                                                   Mono    Road   RJR.   2 
Halton                                               Hornby 
York                                                  King    R.R.    1 

Mt.    Hope 

Ebcneser 

Bolton 

Hornby 

Kettleby 

District  No. 

4                        WELLAND,    HALDIMAND,    NORFOLK,    ELGIN,    KENT,    ESSEX,    LAMBTON,    MIDDLESEX 

1st                            92  points 
2nd                 t         91  points 
8rd                           87  points 
4th                           81  points 
5th                           80  points 

Mary    E.    Carson 
Gladys    M.    Botier 
Blanche    Bateman 
Viola    Green 
Maude    Allyn 

Elgin                                                  Bothwell    R.R.    3 
Middlesex                                            London  Jet.   R.R.   1 
Lambton                                              Dresden    R.R.    2 
Welland                                            Ridgeway 
Essex                                                 Tilbury    R.R.    4 

Rodney 

Thorndale 

Rutherford 

Bertie 

Woodslee 

District  No. 

C                  ALGOMA, 

SUDBURY,     MANITOULIN,     BRUCE,     GREY,     WELLINGTON, 
MUSKOKA,   PARRY  SOUND,  TEMISKAMING 

DUFFERIN,     SIMCOE. 

1st                          89  points 
2nd                          87  points 
3rd                           85  points 
4th                           84  points 
6th                           84  points 

Onnolee    Cathrae 
Olive  F.  Aitchison 
Gladys    Fawcett 
Helen    Hamilton 
Mary    F.    Martin 

Grey                                                     Chatsworth    R.R.    5 
Simcoe                                                Tottenham    R.R.    3 
Dufferin                                              Hornings   Mills 
Bruce                                                   Port  Elgin   R.R. 
Simcoe                                                Oro    Sta.    R.R.    2 

Holland    Centre 
Bee  ton 

Hornings   Mills 
Pt.    Elgin 
Oro   Town   Hall 

The  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Company,  Limited,  West  Toront 
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The 

Businessman's 
Mind 

BANKERS  are  supposed  to  have 
a  particular  character  of 
mind;  Lawyers  and  Doctors 
likewise;  Teachers  also.  These 
minds  have  both  narrowness  and 
breadth.  They  see  widely  and 
deeply  in  their  own  realms,  and 
narrowly  and  sometimes  shallowly 
in  regard  to  matters  outside  their 
particular  worlds.  At  least,  this  is 
the  common  supposition. 

THE  Businessman — What  should 
be  the  character  of  this  mind? 
— What  is  the  mind  of  the 
Manufacturer,  the  Wholesaler,  the 
Retailer?  Certainly  the  Business- 
man's mind  should  be  broad.  It 
should  be  something  of  the  Bank- 
er's, something  of  the  Financier's, 
something  of  the  Statesman's.  The 
Businessman  should  see  broadly. 
The  horizon  of  interest  and  of  in- 
quiry for  him  should  be  a  far  one. 

The  happy  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
business  man — manufacturer,  jobber,  re- 
tailer— can  have  the  far  outlook — this  by 
the  reading  each  week  of  a  newspaper 
with    a    far    outlook — 

The 

Financial 
Post 

of  Canada 


This    is    a    business    man's    paper — it    is    a 
paper  for  bankers,   for   investors,    for  trus- 
tees,   for   financial    men.      But    it    is    also   a 
newspaper    for    merchants,    very    much    bo. 
Merchants    need    to    know    markets 
and  market  tendencies  and  market 
factors.      They    need    to   know    con- 
ditions,   local    and    remote.        They 
need   information   to  buy  right  and 
to   sell    safely. 

And   the   knowledge   they    need    they 
can    have    for   the    insignificant  sum 
of   $3   annually. 
THE    FINANCIAL    POST    is   a    most   read- 
able paper — positively  enjoyable  to  the  lay- 
man   reader.      It    makes    any    man    broader 
minded,    and    every    business    man    a    better 
business   man.     Growth    in  bigness   at   $3.00 
a   year  I 

Send   for  free  sample   copy  to  the   Publish- 
ers, or  sign   and  mail  the  attached  coupon. 


THE   FINANCIAL   POST  OF  CANADA 
Dept.  FM,  143-153  University  Ave..  Toronto. 


1918 

Please  enter  me  as  a  regular  subscriber, 
commencing  at  once.  If  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  paper  I  will  remit  $3.00  to  pay  for  my 
subscription    on    receipt   of   bill. 


Name 

Address . 


Investments  ^Insurance 


For  the  Farmer 


Time     at     Which     Money     Doubles     at  Interest 

Rate —  Simple    Interest                               Compound    Interest 

Two    per    cent 60  years   35  years,   1  day 

Two    and   one-half   per   cent 40  years   28  years.   26  days 

Three   per   cent , 33  years,    4   months    23    years,    164    days 

Three   and   one-half  per   cent 28  years,   208  days    20   years,   54   days 

Four    per    cent 25  years    17   years,  246  days 

Four   and    one-half   per    cent 22  years,    81    days    15    years,    273    days 

Five    per    cent 20  years    15    years,    75    days 

Six    per    cent 16  years,    8    months    11    years,    327    days 

One    dollar    loaned    one    hundred    years    at  compound    interest   at    three    per    cent,    would    amount 
to    $19.25,    at   6    per   cent,    to    $340.00. 


Business  Laws  in  Brief 

Ignorance    of    law    excuses    none. 

It   is    a   fraud    to    conceal    a    fraud. 

The    law    compels    no    one    to    do    impossibilities. 

An    agreement    without    consideration    is    void. 

Signatures  made  with  lead  pencil  are  good  in 
law. 

A  receipt  for  money  paid  is  not  legally  con- 
clusive. 

The    acts    of    one    partnei    bind    all    the    others. 

Contracts   made   on   Sunday   cannot   be  enforced. 

A    contract    made    with    a    minor    is    invalid. 

A    contract    made    with    a    lunatic    is    void. 

Each  individual  in  a  partnership  is  responsible 
for    the    whole    amount    of    the    debts    of    the    firm. 

Principals  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
agents. 

Agents  are  responsible  to  their  principals  for 
errors. 

A   note   given   by   a   minor   is   void. 

Tt  is  not  legally  necessary  to  say  on  a  note, 
"for    value    received." 

A    note    drawn    on    Sunday    is    void. 

A  note  obtained  by  fraud,  or  from  a  person 
in    a   state    of    intoxication,    cannot   be    collected. 

If  a  note  be  lost  or  stolen  it  does  not  release 
the    maker ;    he    must    pay. 

The  indorser  of  a  note  is  exempt  from  liability 
if  not  served  with  notice  of  its  dishonor  within 
twenty-four    hours    of    its    non-payment. 


Where  to  Put  Your  Money 

"If  I  were  a  young  man  starting  farm- 
ing with  limited  capital,  I  would  not  put 
one  cent  more  than  I  had  to  into  land," 
once  remarked  G.  A.  Brethen  in  giving  a 
few  words  of  advice  to  a  prospective 
farmer.  "Put  your  money,"  he  said, 
"where  it  will  bring  the  greatest  returns, 
that  is  in  good  stock  and  suitable  equip- 
ment." 

Similar  advice  was  once  given  by  R.  R. 
Ness  as  well  known  in  the  Ayrshire  world 
as  is  Mr.  Brethen  among  Holstein  fan- 
ciers. "When  I  started  farming,"  Mr. 
Ness  was  once  heard  to  remark,  "I  had 
a  mortgage  of  $5,000  at  five  per  cent,  on 
my  farm.  It  is  there  yet.  I  can't  afford 
to  lift  that  mortgage.  I  can  invest  my 
money  more  profitably  in  developing  the 
other  departments  of  the  farm." 

The  correctness  of  these  conclusions 
has  been  borne  out  by  all  careful  inves- 
tigations. The  investment  in  farm  land, 
as  a  general  rule,  does  not  yield  more  than 
three  and  one-half  to  four  per  cent.; 
hence  the  oft-expressed  statement  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  rent  land  than  to  buy  it. 
Good  live  stock  intelligently  handled  will 
return  dividends  varying  from  10  to  100 
per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  skill  of  the 
owner.  A  good  equipment  of  machinery 
and  horses  by  reducing  operating  ex- 
penses is  always  a  profitable  investment. 
The  farmer  who  has  the  equipment  and 
the  live  stock  is  in  a  position  to  work  a 
farm  to  the  limit  and  do  well  from  the 
start.  The  man  with  a  farm  but  lacking 
in  equipment  and  live  stock  will  always 


work  at  a  disadvantage,  a  disadvantage 
that  in  time  may  prove  his  undoing.  The 
farm  owner  without  capital  who  is  a  cap- 
able manager  will  always  be  wise  to  mort- 
gage his  farm  to  get  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  stock. 

And  yet  how  often  we  find  young  fel- 
lows with  a  couple  or  three  thousand 
dollars  investing  the  bulk  of  it  in  land 
and  handicapping  themselves  in  the  opera- 
tion of  that  land.  It  is  good  advice  for 
the  man  with  limited  capital  to  start  as  a 
renter  and  become  an  owner  only  when  he 
has  attained  a  surplus  over  and  above 
stock,  equipment  and  working  capital. — 
F.E.E. 


War    Bonds 

Farmers  in  Canada  will  find  it  to  be 
very  helpful  to  them  to  own  war  loans 
bonds.  These  are  a  good  form  of  sav- 
ing and  increase  one's  financial  reputa- 
tion immensely.  Teach  the  boy  and  the 
girl  to  save.  Start  a  savings  account 
yourself  at  your  bank.  The  man  with 
the  capital  ready  to  do  things  will  be 
in  the  best  position  when  the  pinch 
comes.      v 

Farm  Loans  to  Increase  Food 

The  U.S.  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
are  making  some  sensible  recommenda- 
tions. Their  report  says  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  ought  to  purchase 
this  year  $100,000,000  worth  of  farm 
bonds  that  will  provide  the  basic  industry 
of  the  United  States  with  capital  needed 
to  increase  food  production  during  the 
war,  stabilize  interest  rates  and  encourage 
bond  purchases.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
foreign  capital  which  had  been  invested 
in  farm  mortgages  in  the  United  States 
have  been  withdrawn  on  account  of  the 
war.  The  funds  of  large  corporations 
and  individual  investors  which  have  been 
employed  freely  in  the  making  of  farm 
mortgages  in  the  past  are  being  kept  in 
more  liquid  and  available  form  on  account 
of  the  war  conditions,  and  a  great  deaj  of 
local  capital  heretofore  lent  to  farmers 
has  been  diverted  because  of  more  attrac- 
tive interest  rates  in  other  fields.  All  of 
this  had  thrown  a  tremendously  increased 
burden  upon  the  federal  reserve  system. 
Not  only  has  the  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  available  funds  for  farm  loans  increas- 
ed demands  upon  the  system,  but  it  has 
multiplied  the  difficulties  under  which  it 
has  operated,  because  the  capital  which 
the  federal  land  banks  lend  to  farmers 
is  procured  by  the  sale  of  farm  loan  bonds, 
and  the  sale  of  these  bonds  has  been  in- 
terfered with  by  this  abnormal  situation. 
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How   Insurance   Began 

William  Gibbons  of  London  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  man  to  have  his  life 
insured.  On  June  18th,  1853,  he  signed  a 
contract  with  eight  men  by  the  terms  of 
which  he  was  to  have  his  life  insured  for 
£283  for  one  year  for  8  per  cent,  of  this 
amount.  In  1859  a  resident  of  a  Con- 
necticut city  was  travelling  in  England 
and  became  interested  in  the  workings  of 
accident  "insurance  for  travellers.  So  he 
came  home  and  promoted  the  first  acci- 
dent insurance  company  in  the  United 
States.  His  first  client  was  a  resident  of 
Hartford,  whom  he  insured  for  $5,000 
against  injury  in  his  stroll  from  the  post- 
offlce  to  his  home.  Marine  insurance  goes 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  comes  from  Belgium. 


Big    Insurance    Year 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  writing  of 
new  business,  the  year  just  closed  has 
been  a  prosperous  one  in  the  life  insurance 
field,  and  the  amount  of  new  insurance 
effected  will  considerably  exceed  the  $231,- 
608,546  closed  in  the  banner  year  of  1913, 
thereby  establishing  a  new  record  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  insurance,  says  the 
Financial  Post. 

Farmer   Likes  the  15-Year  Policy 

All  farmers  would  do  well  to  enquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  15  and  20  pay  life 
policies  of  life  insurance.  When  I  was 
18  years  old  and  working  for  my  father 
on  his  farm  I  took  out  a  15-pay  life 
policy  in  a  well-known  company.  Now 
I  have  it  paid  up,  and  this  $1,000  asset  to 
my  estate  has  been  a  source  of  much  satis- 
faction to  me,  my  only  regret  is  that  I 
did  not  take  out  another  policy.  This 
form  of  insurance  is  paid  up,  is  sure,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  about  higher  rates  and 
being  squeezed  out. — E.  K.  R. 


"Dropping  the  Pilot"— Then  What? 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility— that  you  were  called  upon  to 
serve  your  country.  And  suppose  that 
you  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  not  later  than  to-morrow 
night. 

If  these  conditions  came  about  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  to-day  you  would  be  fine- 
combing  your  list  of  acquaintances  for  a 
man  big  enough  to  look  after  your  affairs 
during  your  absence.  And  after  you  had 
selected  the  very  best  man  available,  you 
would  be  troubled  with  the  thought  that 
perhaps  he  could  not  afford  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  your  interests.  The 
possibility  of  his  dying  or  becoming  seri- 
ously ill,  leaving  your  affairs  in  a  muddle, 
would  haunt  your  dreams.  You  would  be 
morally  certain,  even  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, to  find  things  tangled  when  you 
return. 

Yet  many  men  are  not  concerning 
themselves  about  the  welfare  of  their 
estates.  They  are  leaving  things  to 
chance — after  they  are  drafted  by  the 
"Grim  Reaper."  They  know  of  the  count- 
less estates  in  litigation  because  their 
builders  had  not  set  their  houses  in  or- 
der. But  Micawber-like  they  think:  "It 
will  never  happen  to  mine."     They  read 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALFC*. 

C.V.O.,.LLD.,  D,C.L,  President 


SIR  JCKN  AIRD,  General  ManaSer 
H.  V.  F.  JONES.  Ass'l  Gen'l.  Manager 


Capital  Paid  Up,  £5,CC0,000  i  Reserve  Fund.  .  $13,5C0,C00 


THE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WHO  SAVES 
and  buys  a  War  Security,  or  helps  a  bank 

17 

to  do  so,  is  giving  most  vital  help 
to  the  Empire  in  its  crisis. 

Open  a  Savings  account  at  any  branch  of  this  Bank. 


Inventions  Wanted! 

anufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
■for  patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
Irequested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
lent"  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
r  report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
7  Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 
Cbandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Years    579    7tbSt.,Washinston.D.C. 


ATENTS 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  potent 


}\SL  ?'„.Pltfnt    Buyers    and    Inventions    wanted. 

1.000  ,000  In  prizes  offered  for  invent  !■  ns.     Send    sketch    for 


tree  opinion  as  to  patentability. '"  Oiir  Four  Books'sent  free. 
Patents  advertised  Free.  We  assist  inventorB  to  ITDCE" 
■ell  their  inventions.  r  Ktt 

VICTOR   J.  EVANS  &  COMPANY 
699  Ninth  Street.  Waahincton.    D.C. 


The  Man  Who  Carries  No  Life    Insurance 

is  in  no  more  clanger  personally  than  the  man  who  does — 
but  his  ivife  and  children  are.  Instances  innumerable  go 
to  show  that  a  Life  Policy  offers  the  surest  way  of  provid- 
ing for  dependent  ones,  and  the  only  way  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  majority. 

Under  the  Limited  Payment  Policies  of  the  Great-West 
Life  the  Insured  not  only  protects  his  family,  but  provides 
for  his  own  future  as  well.  Rates  are  low  and  within  the 
reach  of  all.    Ask  for  rates  at  your  own  age. 

THE   GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 


DEPT.  "W"  Head  Office 

Ask  for  a  1918  Desk  Calendar — free  on  request. 


-WINNIPEG 


Hnri  Office.  Toronto 


THE 

PROTECTION  AND   SAVINGS   POLICY 

of  the 

Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

IS  A  LOW  RATE  L  MITED  PAYMENT  CONTRACT 
If  you  need  Protection,  write  for  pamphlet 
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Improve  the  Live  Stock 
The  Nation  Needs  It 

The  easiest,  quickest  and  surest  way  to  improve  the  live 
stock  on  your  farm  is  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  most 
successful  stock-raisers  all  over  Canada.  Progressive  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  rapidly  learning  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  feeding 

Omazon  Stock  Food 

to  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  It  is  a  great  invigorator  and  gives 
added  endurance.  Its  nutritive  qualities  make  it  a  desirable  food  wherever  stock 
is  kept.     Its  use  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  required. 

"Vivat"  Keeps  Horses  Well 

"Vivat"  saves  the  farmer  many  veterinary  bills.  It  cures  coughs,  heaves,  broken 
wind,  etc.,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic,  intestinal  worms  and  kidney 
trouble.  Special  directions  are  supplied  for  each  case.  VIVAT  is  a  product  in 
powder  form. 

Hereunder  is  a  list  of  the  other  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  Veterinary  remedies :   Omazon  Specific,  a  liquid 
remedy    for    the    cure    of    Coughs,    Heaves,    Broken 
Wind,   etc.  :   Omazon   Worm    Powder.   Omazon   Gall 
Ointment.  Omazon  Urine  Powder,  Marechale  Con- 
dition   Powder. 

We  will  supply  to  you  direct  the  above-named  re- 
medies if  you  cannot  get  them  from  your  dealer. 
Write  for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  inter- 
esting information  about  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  famous 
preparations  for  the  welfare  of  stock.     It  is  free. 
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Specific  for   Horses    1 


Proprietors,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.,  Limited 
-      Mountain  Hill.  QUEBEC.  CANADA 


3      t«tt*A*»  J  V'J-* 


ALWAYS^  CURES 

:M><ul  VWm.  Caw  be 
PRlClftO    CtNTS. 

Dr.  Ed.  MORIN  &  CO  .Limit..) 
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Goes  Like 
Sixty" 


This  Engine  Will 
Cost  You  Nothing 

You  need  an  engine — get  a  Gilson  on  our 
new  easy  payment  plan,  and  it  will  pay 
for  itself.  You  have  the  work  for  it  to 
do  all  this  Winter,  help  is  scarce  and 
high-priced — save     yourself     a     lot     of 

worry  and  enjoy  that  "feeling  of  security"  which  is  such  a  definite  part  of  the 

staunch,  reliable  Gilson  Engine. 

Gilson  Engines  have  long  enjoyed  an  indisputable  reputation  for  dependability,  power,  simplicity, 
and  economy.  This  year  finds  us  with  an  even  more  attractive  proposition  for  the  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  of  everything  you  have  been  buying  have  been  soaring,  but,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, we  are  able  to  furnish  Gilson  Engines  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
logue,  price,   and   easy   payment  plan,    stating   what  size    you   are    interested    in. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  2515  York  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


of  case  after  case  of  estates  being  dissi- 
pated by  honest  but  inexperienced  execu- 
tors or  beneficiaries,  but  they  heed  not 

Now  what  about  your  case?  You  can- 
not even  approximate  when  your  call  will 
come — and  you  know  it.  Is  your  house  in 
order? 

True,  you  have  some  life  insurance. 
You  perhaps  have  other  property  as 
well.  It  is  possible  you  would  leave  an 
estate — even  if  you  were  to  die  to-night — 
sufficient  to  provide  a  good  living  for 
your  dependents — provided  it  was  hand- 
led skilfully. 

But  that's  the  rub.  Are  you  sure  that 
those  into  whose  hands  your  estate  will 
pass  are  fully  competent  to  avoid  its  dissi- 
pation? Can  you  be  sure  that  the  provi- 
sion you  have  unselfishly  made  for  your 
wife  and  children  will  accomplish  what 
you  intended?  Is  there  not  danger — 
great  danger — of  the  legacy  you  would 
leave  them  being  within  a  short  time  lost 
through  their  own  inexperience  or  short- 
sightedness, or  through  the  poor  judg- 
ment or  evil  designs  of  others? — I.  L. 


Tell   Your   Wife   About   It 

Do  you  know  enough  about  your  life 
insurance  policy  to  explain  its  provisions 
to  your  wife,  and  have  you  ever  explained 
what  little  you  do  know  about  it  to  her  so 
that  she  knows  as  much  about  it  as  you 
think  you  do? 

When  a  man  insures  his  life  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  his  next  duty  is  to 
inform  his  wife  concerning  the  policy  he 
has  taken  out.  It  is  a  business  proposi- 
tion that  involves  both  parties,  and  nei- 
ther should  be  ignorant  of  the  details. 

A  large  farmer  took  out  a  policy  for 
$5,000  payable  to  his  wife.  Four  years 
afterwards  he  failed  through  misfortune. 
As  often  happens,  the  failure  in  his  farm 
work  was  followed  by  a  failure  in  health. 
So  rapid  was  the  decline  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  earn  any  money  to 
keep  up  his  policy.  Friends  subscribed 
enough  to  keep  him  in  a  sanatorium.  Two 
years  later  he  died  and  the  widow  re- 
turned to  her  old  home  in  very  straight- 
ened circumstances,  as  can  be  imagined. 

By  merest  chance,  in  talking  with  some 
one  well  posted  in  insurance  matters,  it 
was.  suggested  to  her  that  since  the  policy 
had  been  taken  so  recently,  perhaps  it  was 
with  some  company  enterprising  enough 
to  have  had  the  automatic  non-forfeiture 
feature  incorporated  therein.  Hardly 
believing  that  such  good  fortune  could  be 
hers,  the  widow  hunted  up  the  old  policy, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  extend- 
ed privilege. 

At  the  time  of  this  discovery  her  hus- 
band had  been  dead  more  than  a  year,  but 
she  had  no  trouble  in  establishing  the 
claim,  and  received  the  proceeds  of  the 
policy  as  promptly  as  if  every  premium 
had  been  paid  when  due,  for  the  husband 
had  died  before  the  policy  ran  out. 

Imagine  what  a  blessing  this  unexpect- 
ed legacy  was  to  the  otherwise  penniless 
woman.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  how  she 
felt  on  discovering  this  clause  in  her  hus- 
band's policy. 

Every  word  in  every  clause  of  the 
policy  is  there  for  a  purpose,  and  most 
policies  are  so  constructed  that  they  pro- 
vide for  almost  every  contingency  that 
can  arise.  Less  trouble  and  misunder- 
standing of  insurance  policies  would  re- 
sult if  every  farmer  studied  his  policy. 
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The  Ford  Saves  the  Hay  and  Oats 

the  Horses  Eat 

IT  HAS  been  estimated  that  five  acres  of  land  are  required  to  maintain 
one  horse  for  a  year,  and  that  the  same  five  acres  would  produce 
nearly  enough  food  for  two  people.  If  50,000  Canadian  farmers  each 
replaced  one  horse  with  a  Ford,  250,000  acres  would  be  added  to  the 
Nation's  source  of  food  supply  and  enough  extra  food  made  available  to 
feed  100,000  people. 

Just  think  what  a  great  service  this  means  to  the  country  at  the  present 
time  and  the  benefit  to  the  farmers  from  the  sale  of  food  produced  on 
this  acreage. 

A  Ford  car  also  saves  the  farmer  a  week  or  more  of  valuable  time  each 
year,  which  can  be  used  for  further  productive  work.  The  Ford  travels 
three  times  as  fast  as  a  horse  and  rig — costs  less  to  run  and  keep,  and  is 
far  easier  to  take  care  of.  With  labor  so  scarce  and  high  priced,  time 
means  money,  so  do  not  delay  in  getting  your  Ford. 


Runabout 

$475 

Touring 

-    $495 

Coupe     - 

$770 

Sedan 

■    $970 

One-ton  Truck 

$750 

F.  O.  B.  FORD,  ONT. 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 


Ford,  Ontario 
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Tap  Every  Tree 

Maple  syrup  and  sugar  is  a  food, 
a  necessity.  Make  preparations  now 
to  save  this  valuable  crop  and  double 
or  treble  the  production.  Every  pound 
of  sugar,  every  gallon  of  syrup  helps 
food  conservation,  and  the  market 
gives  a  price  unthought  of  before  the 
war. 

With  a 


Grimm  Champion 
Outfit 


you  can  make  more  syrup  with  less 
help  and  in  less  time  and  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  way.  Put  your 
maple  bush  in  working  order  and  get 
in  touch  with  us  on  the  question  of 
outfit. 

The  Grimm  Manufacturing  Co. 

Limited 
60  Wellington  Street,      MONTREAL 


Men  Wanted  for  Ship- 
yard 

All  classes  of  skilled  help, 
also  common  labor.  Good 
wages  paid  and  excellent 
prospects  for  advancement. 

Apply  by   letter,    stating   wages  and 
full  particulars  to 

The  Collingwood  Ship- 
building Company,  Ltd. 
Collingwood  -  Ontario 


Write  Us  To-Day 

Who  in  Canada  is  there  WHO 
DOES  NOT  NEED  AN  IN- 
CREASE in  income  to  take 
care  of  extra  expenses?  If  you 
are  one  of  the  many  who  would 
appreciate  an  opportunity  of 
turning  your  spare  time  into 
Cash  profits,  we  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  you. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in 
Canada  to-day  are  working  our 
plan  to  augment  their  present 
income  and  it's  providing  a 
liberal  amount  of  extra  funds 
for  them.  If  you  would  like  to 
join  this  "thrifty  class"  of 
spare  time  hustlers — write  us 
to-day. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  Univers.ty  Ave.,       -        Toronto 


Horti culture  and  Gardening 


A   National  Flower  for  Canada 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Horticultural  Association  held  in  Toron- 
to on  November  22nd,  1917,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  it  was  proposed  should 
form  the  basis  of  action  to  obtain  for 
Canada  a  national  flower.  The  subject 
was  brought  up  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Buck,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ottawa  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, in  the  form  of  a  report  of  the  action 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  Ottawa  So- 
ciety during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Buck 
presented  two  aspects  of  the  question 
which  the  Ottawa  committee  considers 
deserve  special  consideration.  The  first  is 
that  this  question  of  a  national  flower  is 
one  which  interests,  besides  horticultur- 
al societies,  other  bodies  of  individuals, 
such  as  botanical  departments  of  uni- 
versities, educationalists  and  students  of 
colleges  and  schools. 

The  other  aspect  which  it  is  desirable 
to  emphasize  is  that  the  initial  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  horticultur- 
al societies,  because  such  societies  are 
naturally  trustees  of  the  nation's  senti- 
ments in  such  a  matter.  They  should, 
therefore,  take  immediate  steps  to  see 
that  the  burial  grounds  in  Flanders  of 
Canadians  who  have  fought  and  died 
that  we  might  retain  the  right  to  possess 
national  sentiments  and  ideals  are  made 
spots  where  native  flowers  shall  blossom 
and  remind  those  who  visit  those  burial 
grounds  of  the  glories  and  beauties  of 
the  country  for  which  the  dead  gave  up 
their  lives,  and  that,  amongst  the  burial 
places  of  those  honored  dead,  those  of 
our  sons  shall  be  suitably  clothed  and 
perfumed  with  simple  but  enduring  tri- 
butes from  the  homeland. 


Vitality  of  Seeds 
The  following  table  will  give  some  idea 
to  the  farmer  as  to  the  vitality  over  a 
period  of  years  of  vegetable  and  root 
seeds.  All  seeds  should  be  tested  by  the 
planter  before  spring  planting  begins. 
Name.  Years.         Name.  Years. 

Beans    3  Onion    2 

Beets     6  Parsley 3 

Cabbage    6  Parsnip    2 

Carrot    4  Pea    3 

Celery    8  Pepper    4 

Sweet    corn     2  Pumpkin    5 

Cucumber     10  Radish    5 

Endive     10  Salsify    2 

Kale    5  Squash     5 

Leek     3  Tomato    4 

Lettuce     5  Turnip    5 

Melon    5 

GERMINATING   TABLE    OF    GARDEN    SEEDS. 


Days 

Bean     5-10 

Beet    7-10 

Cabbage    5-10 

Carrot     12-18 


Days 

Lettuce    6-8 

Onion    7-10 

Pea    6-10 

Parsnip     10-20 


QUANTITY    OF    SEED    REQUIRED    TO    PLANT 

AN    ACRE. 

Kind   of  Seed.  Quantity. 

Asparagus,    in    12-inch    drills 16  quarts 

Asparagus   plants,  4  by   IVi   feet 8,000 

Beans,   bush,   in   drills   2%   feet 1%    bushels 

Beans,   Pole,   Lima,   4   by   4   feet 20  quarts 

Beans,  Carolina,  Prolific,  etc.,  4  by  3  ft.    10  quarts 
Beets   and   mangold,    drills   2 Mi   feet....     9  pounds 

Broom   corn,    in   drills    12  pounds 

Cabbage,    outside,    for    transplanting...    12  ounces 

Cabbage,   sown    in   frames    4  ounces 

Carrot,    in    drills,   2l/i    feet    4  pounds 

Celery,    seed    8  ounces 

Lettuce,    in   rows,   21/"   feet 3  pounds 

Lawn    grass    35  pounds 

Melons,    water,    in   hills   8   by   8   feet....      3  pounds 

Onions,   in   beds   for  sets 50  pounds 

Onions,    in   rows   for   large   bulbs 7  pounds 

Parsnip,   in   drills   2%   feet 5  pounds 

Pepper  plants,   2'/£   by   1   foot 17,500 

Pumpkin,    in   hills   8   by   8   feet 2  quarts 

Parsley,   in   drills   2   feet   4  pounds 

Peas,   in  drills,   short  varieties    2  bushels 

Peas,    in   drills,   tall   varieties 1   to   1^   bushels 

Peas,    broadcast     3  bushels 

Radish,   in  drills  2  feet   10  pounds 

Squash,    bush.,    in    hills    4    by    4 3  pounds 

Turnips,    broadcast    3  pounds 

Tomatoes,    in    frames    3  ounces 

Tomatoes,  seed,   in   hills  3  by  3  feet....     8  ounces 
Tomatoes,    plants     3,809 


Cauliflower    5-10  Pepper    9-14 

Celery    10-20  Radish     3-6 

Corn    5-8  Salsify     7-12 

Cucumber     6-10  Tomato    6-1-2 

Endive    ... ..  5-10  Turnip    4-8 
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Garden  Fertilizers 

Animal  manures,  whether  composted  or 
not,  form  a  better  balanced  fertilizer  for 
most  vegetables  than  they  do  for  general 
farm  crops,  especially  the  cereal  grains. 
This  is  because  of  their  relatively  high 
content  of  nitrogen  and  potassium  (es- 
pecially the  former)  as  compared  with 
phosphorus.  Vegetables,  especially  those 
of  which  a  vegetative  part  (root,  stem 
or  leaf)  constitutes  the  edible  product, 
demand  nitrogen  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  are  relatively  light  in  their  demands 
for  phosphorus.  Commercial  fertilizers 
differ  widely  in  the  amount  of  plant  food 
they  contain.  They  are  therefore  us- 
ually sold  on  the  basis  of  a  guaranteed, 
analysis  specifying  the  percentage  they 
contain  of  each  element  of  plant  food. 
Different  fertilizers  are  manufactured  to 
meet  the  demands  of  different  crops  and 
different  soils. 

Sources  of  Nitrogen. — Some  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  forms  in  which  nitrogen 
can  be  bought  are  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  caster  pomace, 
cotton  seed  meal. 

Phosphorus  may  be  bought  in  rock  phos- 
phate, or  bone  meal.  Either  may  be  bought 
in  the  raw  or  in  the  "treated"  form. 
Rock  phosphate  or  bone  that  has  been 
treated  with  acid  contains  its  phosphorus 
in  a  more  quickly  available  form  than  the 
raw  material,  but  its  continued  use  is 
likely  to  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon 
the  soil.  Steamed  bone  meal  is  an  espe- 
cially desirable  form  in  which  to  apply 
phosphorus  for  vegetable  crops.  It  acts 
quickly  and  does  not  injure  the  land. 

Sources  of  Potassium. — The  principal 
sources  of  potassium  are  muriate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  potash  and  un- 
leached  hard-wood  ashes.  Where  ashes 
can  be  procured,  they  constitute  one  of 
the  best  sources  of  potassium.     They  act 
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quickly,  and  do  not  injure  the  plant  or 
the  soil.  The  percentage  of  potassium 
they  contain  is  rather  low,  so  that  they 
may  be  used  much  more  freely  than 
either  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash.  Sul- 
phate of  potash  is  considered  more  desir- 
able than  the  muriate  for  certain  crops. 
Potates,  for  example,  are  claimed  to  be 
of  better  quality  when  fertilized  with  the 
sulphate  rather  than  the  muriate  of  po- 
tash. 

Effects  on  Soil.  —  So  far  as  plant 
food  is  concerned,  commercial  fertilizers 
furnish  the  same  elements  as  are  con- 
tained in  animal  manures.  Yet  their 
continued  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  animal 
manures  and  green  manures,  will  lead  to 
disastrous  results.  If  commercial  ferti- 
lizers are  used  exclusively  the  soil  be- 
comes deficient  in  organic  matter,  and 
therefore  loses  its  friable  texture  and  its 
ability  to  resist  drought.  Commercial 
fertilizers  are  often  valuable  to  supple- 
ment, but  never  to  supplant,  animal  and 
green  manures.  If  one  form  of  fertilizer 
alone  must  be  depended  upon  in  the  grow- 
ing of  vegetables,  that  form  should  be 
stable  or  barnyard  manure. 


Quantities  of  Manure  and  Fertilizer  to 
Use 

Fertilizing  materials  are  used  in  much 
larger  quantity  per  acre  in  vegetable 
growing  than  in  general  farming.  Forty 
tons  of  stale  manure  per  acre  per  year 
is  a  very  moderate  application  for  the 
production  of  certain  kinds  of  vegetables; 
and  commercial  fertilizers  are  sometimes 
used  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds 
per  acre.  The  quantity  that  will  be 
most  profitable  in  a  given  case  will  de- 
pend upon  the  natm-e  and  condition  of 
the  soil  and  the  particular  crop  in  ques- 
tion. Many  vegetable  crops  yield  a  pro- 
duct of  very  high  value  per  acre,  and  any 
material  increase  in  yield  or  quality  that 
can  be  brought  about  by  additional  appli- 
cations of  plant  food  is  usually  attended 
with  corresponding  profit.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not 
profitable  or  expedient  to  go,  but  that 
limit  is  seldom  reached  if  intelligence  is 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  forms  of 
plant  food  that  are  to  be  applied  and  the 
method  and  time  of  their  application. 


Some  Principles  of  Garden  Planning 

1.  Rows  should  run  north  and  south, 
and,  if  possible,  across  rather  than  up 
and  down  a  slope. 

2.  Perennial  plants  should  be  kept  to- 
gether at  one  end  or  side  of  the  garden. 

3.  The  rows  should  be  as  long  and  as 
continuous  as  possible  to  effect  ease  and 
simplicity  of  cultivation. 

4.  Plant  the  tallest  crops  at  the  north 
end  of  the  garden. 

5.  So  arrange  the  crops  as  to  keep  all 
the  ground  busy  all  season. 

6.  Do  not  let  two  crops  of  similar  na- 
ture follow  one  another  on  the  same 
ground. 

7.  Keep  the  plants  requiring  the  same 
distances  between  rows  together,  gradu- 
ally increasing  this  distance  as  you  cross 
the  garden. 

8.  Arrange  to  raise  quick  growing 
crops  between  the  rows  of  more  slowly 
maturing  ones. 

9.  In  the  small  garden  sow  a  little  seed 
often  rather  than  a  large  amount  at  one 
time. 

10.  Try  to  get  one  planting  in  just 
about  when  the  previous  sowing  is  appear- 
ing above  the  ground. 


STAG 

CHEWING    TOBACCO 

Stands  Supreme 


above  all  other  chewing  tobaccos 

and   was   brought   to   perfection 

only  after  years  of  careful   test 

and  study 


Sold 
Everywhere 


tO  cents  a 
plug 
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Select  Your 

Pruning 
Knives 

from  the 

Taylor-Forbes  Line 


For  best  results  a  certain  amount  of  pruning 
must  be  done  annually  on  all  Fruit  Trees, 
Shade    Trees,    Bushes,    Shrubs   and   Hedges. 

Taylor-Forbes  pruning  tools  are  designed  on 
new  principles.  They  so  greatly  reduce  the 
work  that  five  or  six  trees  can  be  trimmed  in 
the  time  formerly  required  for  one.  They  quick- 
ly pay  for  themselves  by  the  economy  in  time 
they  afford. 

The  Kansas,  a  general  utility  Knife,  suitable 
for  pruning  trees,  shrubbery  and  hedges.  It 
has  a  wide  range  of  action.  It  will  cut  the 
smallest  twig  or  a  green  limb  1%-inch  through. 
Orchard  King  can  be  worked  where  limbs  are 
close  together,  removing  one  without  injury  to 
the  others.  The  blade  is  of  finest  temper  and 
is  removable  for  sharpening.  The  handles  are 
made  of  hard  maple,  carefully  selected,  well 
seasoned,   and   of  ample   strength. 

Happy  Thought— This  knife  has  a  pump  pm 
action  which  Is  very  effective  for  setting  back 
budding,  shaping  and  trimming.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral favorite  for  light  or  medium  work.  It 
permits  the  operator  to  stand  on  the  ground. 
It  will  cut  limbs  up  to'%  of  an  inch,  works 
easily,  has  a  powerful  leverage,  and  long,  draw- 
ing cut,  which  are  features  of  all  our  pruning 
knives. 

The  material  in  _all  Taylor-Forbes  Pruning 
Knives  is  of  first  quali'y.  The  blades  are  of 
finest  temper,  and  are  removable  for  sharpen- 
ing. High-carbon  crucible  steel  forgings,  oil- 
tempered,  are  used  In  the  working  parts.  All 
our  goods  are  guaranteed  against  defective  ma- 
terial or  poor  workmanship. 

Ask  'your  dealer.  Write  for  our  Booklet 
"F."      Learn    how  to   care   for  your   trees. 


Taylor-Forbes    Company,    Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Works: 
Guelph         ...  Ontario 


Fruit  Growing  in  Canada 

Fruit  growing  in  Canada  is  probably 
receiving  as  hard  a  knock  as  any  occupa- 
tion because  of  the  war.  Owing  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  shipments  out 
of  the  country  the  whole  product  of  the 
country  has  to  be  consumed  locally,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  feared  by  all 
fruit  growers  that  the  crop  of  apples, 
pears  and  peaches  will  not  be  marketed 
profitably  in  the  event  of  a  full  crop.  As 
fruit  growers,  then,  there  seems  little 
for  us  to  do  other  than  to  keep  our  or- 
chards and  vines  in  as  healthy  a  state  as 
possible,  ready  for  the  demands  for  these 
fruits  when  normal  conditions  are  re- 
stored. In  a  great  many  cases  a  Ion? 
period  of  carelessness  in  regard  to  the 
trees  will  lead  to  almost  total  loss,  and 
the  grower  will  show  wisdom  in  keeping 
the  orchard  in  a  fairly  good  producing 
shape,  even  if  the  prices  do  not  warrant 
the  attention  that  is  given  to  it. 

Some  very  sensible  advice  on  the  sit- 
uation and  just  what  we  are  to  do  under 
the  circumstances  was  given  by  Mr.  P. 
W.  Hodgetts  before  the  Ontario  Ex- 
perimental Union  Meeting  at  Guelph, 
in  January. 

The  aim  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment throughout  the  whole  war  has  been 
to  give  as  little  advice  as  possible. 
The  only  advice  that  we  have  been  put- 
ting out  is  for  fruit  growers  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  save  extra  labor 
on  their  orchards  durin«-  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  As  the  British  Government 
have  refused  to  take  our  offer  of  apples 
and  jam  because  they  cannot  give  us 
ocean  space,  there  is  little  hope  of  the 
fruit  growers  in  Canada  getting  ship 
room  for  their  crop  should  there  be 
an   abundant  crop  this   coming  season. 

The  men  who  are  in  the  fruit  grow- 
ing business  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
their  crop  even  for  one  year.  The  ques- 
tion then  before  us  is  use  all  the  labor 
at  our  disposal,  particularly  the  old 
people,  the  very  young  people  and  fe- 
male labor.  My  advice  to  the  fruit 
growers  would  be  to  put  the  labor  on 
the  money-making  crops  as  much  as 
possible.  In  this  regard  we  would  re- 
commend small  fruits  as  there  never  has 
been  an  oversupply  of  these  in  Canada 
in  recent  years.  These,  and  other  crops 
that  we  can  grow  in  the  orchards,  will 
make  us  some  returns  and  at  the  same 
time  we  can  give  a  little  attention  to 
the  trees  and  so  keep  them  ready  for 
fruiting  and  in  good  health  for  the  years 
to  come.  As  a  matter  of  machinery  we 
should  make  use  of  as  many  power  im- 
plements as  we  can.  The  spray-gun  has 
been  found  very  effective. 

In  the  matter  of  small  crops  in  the 
young  orchards,  it  looks  as  if  the  tomato 
would  be  a  good  crop  to  raise  during 
the  coming  season  as  there  is  not  likelv 


to  be  an  oversupply  and  prices  will  be 
good.  In  many  cases  last  year  the 
growing  of  cabbages  and  carrots  did  not 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  venture  because 
when  the  vegetables  were  thrown  on  the 
market  they  could  not  be  taken  up  at 
profitable  prices  unless  there  were  dry- 
ing factories  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  matter  of  apple  orchards  it  is 
just  possible  that  they  can  be  left  alone 
for  two  or  three  years  without  any 
serious  damage.  Of  course  if  there  is 
scale  present  care  should  be  taken  to 
combat  this   or  the  trees  will  perish. 

Cut  out  all  summer  work  such  as  cul- 
tivation and  pruning  through  the  com- 
ing summer  so  as  to  save  labor.  Persons 
who  are  handling  bees  in  connection 
with  their  fruit  growing  operations  will 
find  that  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
honey  crop  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
as  there  is  going  to  be  a  keen  demand 
for  honey  to  take  the  place  of  sugar, 
and  at  profitable  prices. — F.M.C. 


B.  C.  Fruitgrowers  Meet 
The  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  B.  C. 
Fruitgrowers'  Association  was  held  in 
Victoria  in  January.  As  the  crop  prices 
in  the  province  have  been  fairly  satis- 
factory last  year  owing  to  the  prairie 
demand,  there  is  more  attention  being 
paid  orchard  management,  small  fruits 
and  varieties.  Invitations  to  the  Un^ed 
Farmers  of  Alberta,  the  Grain  Growers 
of  Sask.,  and  to  the  Washington  State 
Association  to  be  their  guests  was  a  clever 
advertising  move. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Apple  Growers 

The  prevailing  pessimism  which  has 
fallen  upon  all  apple  growers  in  the  most 
of  Canada  has  not  been  the  nart  of  Hie 
apple  growers  in  Nova  Scotia  during  1917. 
In  the  celebrated  Annapolis  Valley  they 
have  produced  some  of  the  finest  apples 
in  the  world,  and  apples  that  are  known 
in  Europe  quite  as  well  as  they  are 
known  here.  In  the  early  part  of  1917 
the  growers  were  faced  with  a  very 
gloomy  outlook.  They  feared,  because  of 
the  embareo  against  shipment  to  the  Old 
Country,  they  would  have  to  take  a  very 
low  price  for  their  apples.  But  at  the 
time  of  harvest  it  was  found  that  the 
Ontario  cron  was  short  and  that  buyers 
from  Ontario  had  come  into  the  province 
and  had  purchased  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  crop.  Conseauently  the 
greatest  asset  of  Nova  Scotia  to-day  is 
the  apple  tree  section  of  the  Annapolis 
Valley.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  wise  to 
discontinue  efforts  in  this  section  in  the 
matter  of  spraying,  cultivating  and  prun- 
ing. Nevertheless  the  general  statement 
as  to  the  need  for  goin?  carefully  into 
the  business  will  have  to  be  observed,  be- 
cause it  is  likely  that  during  1918  On- 
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tario  will  have  a  good  crop  of  apples,  and 
then  the  marketing  difficulties  will  com- 
mence. Mr.  W.  H.  Brittain,  the  provin- 
cial pomologist,  says  that  the  principal 
and  most  significant  things  about  the 
apple  business  in  Nova  Scotia  during  the 
past  year  were: 

First,  the  increased  use  of  fertilizers 
of  the  higher  and  more  expensive  grades; 

Second,  the  increased  use  of  spraying 
materials;  and 

Third,  the  production  of  fruits  of  an 
unusually  good  quality. 


Pruning  Apple  Trees 

If  fruit  growers  have  any  time  at  all 
on  their  hands  during  the  winter,  it 
would  be  quite  profitable  for  them  to 
commence  pruning  on  their  apple  or- 
chards this  month.  When  the  apple  trees 
have  been  neglected  and  outgrown  all 
bounds,  drastic  treatment  is  necessary. 
All  the  dead  wood  should  be  cut  away 
first.  Then  limbs  which  cross  one  an- 
other should  be  removed.  Limbs  growing 
straight  into  the  air  should  as  a  rule  be 
taken  out,  and  when  parallel  limbs  close 
together  are  found  it  is  a  good  pruning 
plan  to.  remove  one  of  them. 

In  many  of  our  old  orchards  it  is  quite 
commonly  noticed  that)  the  trees  run 
away  up  into  the  air.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  farmers  of  yester- 
day sawing  off  the  lower  limbs  of  their 
trees  and  leaving  those  on  the  top.  Some 
high-headed  trees  are  so  hi?h  now  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  man  to 
do  anything  in  the  matter  of  spraying, 
picking  the  apples  or  giving  attention  of 
any  kind.  It  is  wise  to  spread  the  pruning 
of  a  large  nature  over  several  years,  foi 
a  heavy  pruning  naturally  gives  a  severe 
shock  to  the  tree.  In  cutting  off  a  large 
limb  the  cut  should  be  made  as  close  to 
the  trunk  or  limb  as  possible.  An  under- 
cut should  be  made  in  case  the  limb  is  a 
large  one,  so  that  when  it  breaks  off  it 
will  not  carry  a  piece  of  the  bark  split 
from  the  tree  with  it.  A  sharp  pruning 
saw  is  needed. — F.  C.  M. 


Sprayers   and   Methods 

If  there  are  only  a  few  trees  to  spray, 
such  as  one  finds  in  a  back  yard  in  a 
town  or  village,  a  small  hand-pump,  hold- 
ing about  five  gallons  of  liquid,  will  suf- 
fice. This  should  be  equipped  with  about 
twenty-five  feet  of  good  hose,  a  leakless 
stop-cock,  an  eight-foot  rod  and  a  good 
disc  angle  nozzle.  Some  companies  manu- 
facture a  special  rod  and  nozzle  so  that 
by  adjusting  the  latter  the  spray  may  be 
shot  to  the  top  of  even  a  very  high  tree. 
A  machine  of  this  character  with  all  the 
necessary  accessories  costs  about  $20. 

For  more  than  about  a  dozen  large 
trees  this  small  outfit  is  much  too  slow. 
If  the  orchard  consists  of  not  more  than 
six  acres  of  large  apple  trees  or  of  about; 
ten  acres  of  trees  the  size  of  a  moder- 
ately large  plum,  cherry  or  pear  tree,  a 
barrel-sprayer  will  suffice.  This,  fully 
equipped,  will  cost  $20  to  $40. 

A  double  action  or  duplex  type  of  pump 
gives  considerably  more  power  than  a 
single  action  or  barrel  pump,  and  so  will 
enable  a  person  to  cover  more  trees  each 
day,  especially  if  the  pump  is  installed  in 
a  120  or  160-gallon  tank.  This  type  of  out- 
fit without  tank  will  cost  from  $40  to  $60. 

For  all  apple  orchards  lareer  than 
those  mentioned  above  a  gasoline  outfit 
is  almost  essential  for  good  work.  A 
power  outfit  of  this  type  along  with  tank 
and  truck  costs  between  $200  and  $350. — 
Prof.  Caesar. 


Take  the  Drudgery  Out  of  Gardening 

Every  amateur  as  well  as  every  professional 
gardener    will    quickly    recognize    the    labor- 
saving  feature  of  Gilson  Garden  Tools.     The 
Liberty    Cultivator-Weeder,    shown    at    the    left, 
cuts  weeds  and  cultivates  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
special   design   of  the   teeth    and    length   of   handle   make 
the  operation  of  the  tool  very  easy.     It  is  adjustable  to  any 
row   from   4   to   12    inches,   and   the  middle   tooth   can   he   quickly 
removed   to   allow   working  on   both  sides   of  a   row   at  once. 
Below   is   our   improved   Scratch   Weeder  for   close   work    in   beds 
or    for    greenhouse    work.      The 
pointed    tines     are    self-cleaning 
and  will  not  clog, 
not    handle    Gilson    Garden    Tools,    send 
we   will   supply   you  direct. 


dealer 
ne   to   us 


does 
and 


J.'E.  GI!  SON  COMPANY 


Port  Washington,  WISCONSIN.  U.S.A. 


BRUCE'S  SEEDS 

Business  Established  1856 

Your  Duty  —  To  grow  all  the  foodstuff 
possible  and  to  get  the  best  results, 
high-grade  seeds,  such  as  BRUCE'S 
are  a  necessity. 

Our  Duty — To  provide  sufficient  seed  and 
of  the  highest  grade  possible. 

OUR  DUTY  IS  DONE 


Our  1918  Catalogue 

is  ready— 112  pages  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Implements  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold.     Free — 
Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO.,  Limited 
Hamilton         Canada 


Keep 


Down  the  road  or  far  across 
the  fields  is  often  an  "entrance,"  a  mere  hole 
in  the  fence,  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  stock     _  .CSa' 
getting  through.     The  best  way  to 

Your  Stock  Where  You  Want  Them 

is  to  provide  real  gates,  strong  and  durable.     All  Peerless  Farm  Cates  are  of 
heavy  open  hearth  steel  wire  on  strong  tubular  steel  frames  electrically 
welded  in  one  solid  piece,  and  braced  like  a  steel  bridge.     No  sag,  no  rust, 
no  wearing  out.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Peerless  Gates,  also 
Peerless  Perfection  Farm  and  Poultry  fencing  with  the  famous  Peerless 
lock  at  all  intersections. 
spun    i-nnav     tnD     o  A -r  A  I  ne        I'    tells   ?ou    now    *°  Pnt 

SEND   TODAY    FOR    CATALOG.     up  a  fence  to  •  stay  pat.n 
The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Nitrate  o!  Soda 

Data  as  to  increased  crop  yields 
due  to  the  use  of  Nitrate  are 
available.  "Why  not  make  your 
business  of  crop  fertilizing 
profitable  by  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  whose  efficiency  is 
known? 

A  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat 
or  a  bale  of  cotton  today  will 
buy  more  Nitrate  and  more 
Acid  Phosphate  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Send  for  "Increased  Crop  Yields 
from  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda" 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

MR.A.K.  LAUNDRV.EDMONTON.writeS:— 

"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
pot  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's   Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction.     For    any    - 
ache    or    pain.     It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 

A.  BOG  SPAVIN.PUFF  or  THOROUGHPIN, 

but 


.ABSORBINE 

*/r*'         TRADEMARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2. CO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  wri'e. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

Muscled  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Goitres. 

Wens.  Cysts.    Allays  pain  quickly.     Price  $1.00  and  $2.00 

a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.     Manufactured  only  by 

W. F.  YOUNG. P.D.F. 482 Lymans  Bldo... Montreal.  Can. 

Absorbloe  and  Absorbloe.  Jr.,  ire  made  Id  Canada. 
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Farmers'  Co-operation 

Some  News  About  the  Way  Real  Farmers  Are 
Pulling.  Together 
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Agriculture  Leads  Them  All 

At  the  head  of  all  sciences  and 
arts,  at  the  head  of  all  civiliza- 
tion and  progress,  stands  not  mili- 
tarism, the  science  that  kills,  nor 
commerce,  the  science  that  accum- 
ulates wealth,  but  agriculture,  the 
mother  of  all  industry  and  the  main- 
tainer  of  human  life. — James  A. 
Garfield. 


Renders    Again   President 

For  the  seventh  time  in  succession,  R. 
0.  Henders,  M.P.,  of  Culross,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Manitoba  Grain 
Growers'  Association  in  session  at  Bran- 
don in  January. 


Democracy's  Ideals 

We  do  not  desire  to  minimize  in  any 
way  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
our  people,  yet  we  feel  that  the  work  of 
our  association  of  paramount  importance, 
and  which  comes  more  directly  within 
the  sphere  of  our  operations,  is  educa- 
tional and  legislative  in  its  character. 
To  see  that  there  is  developed  in  each 
community  the  elements  ancl  knowledge 
essential  to  democracy,  when  through 
the  lack  of  political  knowledge,  or  poli- 
tical moralitv,  citizens  fail  to  realize 
their  responsibilities,  when  they  lose  the 
inspiration  which  comes  through  faith  in 
a  higher  law  which  neither  legislatures 
nor  courts  can  either  justlv  or  safely  set 
aside,  then  the  very  foundations  of  poli- 
tical liberty  are  swept  awav,  or  become 
a  mockery,  while  the  plutocratic  oli- 
garchy grasps  the  reins  of  power  and  the 
servants  of  the  people  become  their  mas- 
ters.— Pres.  R.  C.  Henders. 


Must  Watch  Not  Depend 
A.  G.  Hawkes,  vice-president  of  the 
Sask.  Grain  Growers'  Association,  told 
the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers  that  al- 
though they  supported  Union  Government 
that  Union  Government  was  not  a  pana- 
cea for  all  their  ills. 

Old  Stagers 
J.  S.  Wood,  of  Oakville,  and  Peter 
Wright  of  Myrtle,  Manitoba,  both  old 
warhorses  in  the  Grain  Growers'  move- 
ments, declined  re-election  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Their  interest  in  the  move- 
ment will  not  abate  nevertheless. 


having  the  option  of  raising  it.  John 
Kennedy,  Winnipeg,  urged  for  a  larger 
membership  fee,  declaring  that  the 
money  was  needed  to  allow  the  associa- 
tion to  grow  and  protect  its  interests 
against  other  elements  in  after  war  days. 
It  would  take  50  years  or  more  to  pay 
off  Canada's  war  debt,  and  if  the  far- 
mers did  not  watch  carefully  they  would 
be  loaded  with  more  than  their  fair 
share.  He  would  make  the  fee  $50  at 
the  least.  It  was  in  its  present  state 
ridiculous  compared  with  fees  of  other 
organized  bodies. 


A  Combine  of  the  People 

C.  Rice  Jones,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co.,  and 
new  general-manager  in  Hon.  T.  A.  Crer- 
ar's  place,  in  speaking  at  Brandon  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Alberta  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Elevator  Co.  with  the  Grain 
Growers  Grain  Co.,  said  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  it  being  called  a  combine,  but 
it  was  a  combine  of  the  people  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  effect  of  combines 
among  private  interests. 

In  speaking  of  the  locals  and  their 
trading  with  the  United  Grain  Growers 
he  said  that  he  would  place  the  entire 
matter  on  a  co-operative  basis,  paying  a 
dividend  each  year  to  the  locals  dealing 
through  the  central  body.  He  had  seen 
many  congratulatory  letters  on  the  fact 
that  their  central  office  controlled  the  do- 
ings of  the  locals.  Mr.  Rice  Jones  said 
they  were  not  intending  to  build  any  ele- 
vators this  year  on  account  of  a  90  per 
cent,  increase  in  cost  of  construction  over 
the  1915  price. 

No  matter  how  we  perfect  our  system 
of  trading  there  is  still  a  great  need  of 
interest  in  local  associations,  which  were 
the  mainstay  of  the  whole  business.  In 
Alberta  and  Manitoba  not  one-half  of  the 
farmers  were  members,  and  they  now  had 
an  unusual  chance  to  create  new  interest 
by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  freight 
rate  question,  which  meant  millions  of 
dollars  to  this  country.  Taking  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  regard  to  the  three 
railways  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
the  increase. 


Raises  Fees 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  resolu- 
tion committee  at  the  Manitoba  Grain 
Growers  annual  meeting,  $2  was  fixed 
as  the  annual  membership  fee,  divided 
as  follows:  $1  for  the  provincial  asso- 
ciation, 25  cents  to  the  district,  and  75 
cents  for  local  work.  This  new  fee  is 
to  come  into  effect  next  year.  This  was 
agreed    on    as    a    minimum,    the    locals 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  Nail  on  the  Head 

"That  while  we  grain  growers 
declare  our  desire  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  furnish  food  for 
Britain  and  her  allies,  even  at  a 
monetary  loss  to  ourselves  we 
would  strongly  urge  upon  the  gov- 
ernment that  they  take  all  possible 
care  to  secure  that  the  results  of 
our  sacrifice  shall  not  be  absorbed 
by  those  interests  who  have  hither- 
to fattened  upon  the  farmers  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  consumers 
on  the  other  hand."  —  Resolution 
passed  by  Manitoba  farmers  at 
Brandon. 
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The  U.S.  Wool  Situation 

Military  necessity  is  the  dominating 
feature  in  the  United  States  wool  market. 
Approximately  200  million  pounds  of 
clean-scoured  wool  will  be  required  to 
properly  clothe  an  active  army  of  three 
million  men.  The  Government  has  chang- 
ed the  specifications  for  military  goods; 
and  "carpet"  wools,  of  which  the  United 
States  imported  nearly  70  million  pounds 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  are  now  being  used 
more  or  less  for  this  purpose.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  war  demands  are 
making  serious  inroads  on  wool  supplies, 
and  the  problem  of  their  consideration 
cannot  be  taken  too  seriously.  There  is 
some  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  of  efforts  to  meet  the 
situation.  The  creation  by  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  of  a  new  war  board 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  various 
committees  handling  war  supplies  has 
suspended  action  by  the  trade  in  defining 
a  definite  buying  policy  in  South  America 
in  favor  of  the  government's  military 
needs  until  the  policy  of  the  new  board 
could  be  ascertained  as  regards  wool. 
Mill  machinery  is  being  employed  in- 
creasingly on  government  work,  rather 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  worsted 
combs  and  "spindles  and  rising  40  per  cent, 
of  the  woolen  cards  and  spindles  being 
thus  employed. 

England  has  reduced  its  civilian  allot- 
ments during  the  next  four  months,  and 
has  refused  additional  shipping  to  the 
wool  importers,  besides  which  it  is  im- 
probable that  this  country  will  be  allowed 
any  great  quantities  of  noils  and  waste. 
As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  shipping, 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  South  African 
new  clip  has  been  offered  to  the  British 
Government  on  its  tender  of  55  per  cent, 
over  1914  prices.  The  market  for  the 
balance  is  somewhat  irregular.  The 
South  American  markets,  especially  Ar- 
gentina, are  in  a  rather  chaotic  condition 
due  to  constantly  recurring  strikes,  fo- 
mented doubtless  by  German  propagan- 
dists, but  prices  there  are  slowly  strength- 
ening. The  market  since  December  1  has 
changed  but  little;  the  tendency,  more 
particularly  on  medium  to  low  wools,  is 
upward.  In  January  there  was  held  in 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  an 
auction  of  Australian  wools,  differing 
little,  except  for  the  quantity  of  wool 
offered,  from  the  sales  held  in  London. 
Importers  are  obliged  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  to  apply  to  Wash- 
ington for  licenses  to  import  foreign 
wools,  this  being  done  to  comply  with  the 
Trading-With-the-Enemy  Act.  —  First 
National  Bank,  Boston. 


A  LAMENT 

My  Tuesdays  are  meatless, 
My  Wednesdays  are  wheatless, 
I'm  getting  more  eatless  each  day. 
My  home  it  is  heatless, 
My  bed  it  is  sheetless, 
They're  sent  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  barrooms  are  treatless, 
My  coffee  is  sweetless, 
Each  day  I  am  poorer  and  wiser; 
My  stockings  are  feetless, 
My  trousers  are  seatless, 
Great  Scott,  how  I  do  hate  the  Kaiser. 
— Exchange. 


MORE  WORKS 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surp'us  flesh  from 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His  neck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  gall.  He 
can't  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  money.  Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 


il&TAj>EO 


S£T 


Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).   This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.   The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


(O 


Pat.  In  U.S.Dec.  1.1914. 

Pati„Caa.Apr.6.  1915. 


FORTUNATE  FARMERS 

of  to-day  need  not  envy  the  conveniences  of  City  Life: — 

Motor  Cars,  Gramaphones,  Player-Pianos,  Moving  Picture >,  Gas  and  Electric  Power 

These  aro  a  fewm  o  lern  devices  assuring  the  recreation  of  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  or  lightening  their  laborp. 

Some  or  all  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  settled  farming  districti, 
and  are  rapidly  finding  their  way  to  the  fringes  of  Western  Settlement. 

Do  not  add  to  the  overdone  competition  of  City  Labor. 

There  is  equal  har  piness  and  better  living  on  a  Farm. 
If  you  want  to  tiud  out  where  and  how  to  g  >i  a  free  h  >me^r>d  i~>  Western  Can  ad a  ask  for 
our  pu'ilicati  -ns,  "Hotne«eekera  and  Settlers  Guide,"  "Peace  River  Guide,"  or  "British 
Columbia  Settlers  Guide." 

For  further  pirticulars  and  nnv  of  onr  (Wcriptive  booklets  apply  to  nearest  Agent 
or  write ii  m-^ral  Passenger  I)  'pt ,  Montreal,  Que.;  Toronto,  Out  ;  Winnipeg,  Mnn. 

CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAILWAY 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting  for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  60c  an  acre  in 
6ome  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  ami  prosperity. 
Thousands    of    farmers    have    responded    to    the    call.      How    about    you  ? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'   rates,   write  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 


HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON 

Minister  of  Lands.  Forests  and  Mines 


Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO.  ONT. 
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Canada's  Co-operative  Wool  Sales 

The  Average  Price  of  Canada's  Wools  Sold  This  Way  Was  63  Cents  Per  Lb. 


THE  selling  of  wool  cooperatively  on 
a  graded  basis  has  shown  a  most 
wholesome  increase  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1914.  In  1914  206,129  pounds  of 
wool  were  graded  for  societies  organized 
In  four  provinces,  namely,  Quebec,  On- 
tario, Manitoba  and  Alberta.  In  1915  the 
number  of  organizations  formed  for  this 
purpose  was  increased  to  nineteen.  Ap- 
proximately 420,000  pounds  were  classi- 
fied and  offered  for  co-operative  sale.  In 
1916  this  amount  had  reached  the  total  of 
$1,721,598  pounds,  and  every  province  was 
represented.  Last  year  the  total  graded 
was  2,097,909  pounds,  with  avalue  of  $1,- 
821,682.67,  as  shown  in  the  following 
statement. 

Previous  to  the  shearing  season  a  pub- 
lic warehouse  for  wool  storage  was  estab- 
lished at  Toronto,  to  which  associations 
■could  ship  in  the  event  they  had  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  their  clips  at  point  of  col- 
lection. The  Southern  Alberta  and  South- 
ern Saskatchewan  associations,  represent- 
ing approximately  900,000  pounds  of  wool, 
took  advantage  of  these  storage  facilities, 
shipping  their  wool  to  Toronto.  The  aver- 
age price  obtaining  over  Canada  for  wool 
gold  co-operatively  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  63  cents. 


Interior  of  the  Dominion  Wool  Warehouse  at  Toronto. 


Complete  Statement  of  Graded  Wool  Offered  for  Co-operative 

No.  of 
Name  of  Association                                              Secy,  or  Manager.        Members. 
Prince  Edward  Island:  J.  L.  Tennant 315 

Nova  Scotia: 

Antigonish   County    Dr.  Hugh  McPherson   . 

Annapolis  Valley  J.  L.  Pinee    

Guysboro    County    A.  B.  McDonald 

Inverness    County    John  R.  MacDonald   . . 

Pictou    County    A.   F.   Fisher    

Richmond   County    Rev.  R.  L.  McDonald   . 

New  Brunswick: 

Sussex  &  Westmoreland    M.  A.  McLeod    


Quebec: 

Argenteuil   Wool   Growers' J.   W.   Gall    

Beauharnois     R-  E.  Husk   .... 

Bedford  W.   R.   Beach    . . . 

Beauce     

Compton    H.    A.     Taylor... 

Megantic     E.   Bolduc    

Ottawa    

Pontiac    C.   H.    Hodge    .  .  . 

Richmond    L.  V.  Parent    . . . 

Sherbrooke   W.J.  McDougall . 

Stanstead   ^ E.  E.  Temple   .  . . 

Ontario: 

Ontario    Sheep    Breeders'    R.  W.  Wade   

Manitoulin      W.  Hilliard   

Manitoba: 

Elkhorn  Wool  Growers' 

Dept.   of  Agriculture    


, . . . .  H.  J.  Jones   . 
, ....  J.  H.  Evans 


Saskatchewan: 

Southern  Sask.  Wool  Growers 


C.  S.  Herringer 


Alberta: 

Alberta  Sheep  Breeders'  (Calgary)    E.  L.  Richardson 

Alberta  Prov.  Sheep  Breeders'  (Edmonton)  W.  J.  Stark    

Central  Alberta  Wool  Growers' A.  J.  Cameron    .. 

Pincher  District  Wool  Growers'   J.  W.  Harwood  . . 

Southern  Alta.  Wool  Growers'  Assn F.  Colpman   

Vermilion   Wool   Growers' Job    Mace    

Walsh-Irving  Wool  Growers'   Chas.    Beattie    . . 

British  Columbia: 

Interior  of  B.  C.  Wool  Growers'  Assn. 


257 
15 
27 
36 

75 
28 


Sale. 

Lbs.  of 
Wool. 
24,395% 

18,893 
2,2321/6 
1,462% 
2,516 
7,384 
1,437% 

4,058% 


C.  E.  Lawrence 


Total 


106 

14,651 

113 

11,743 

150 

18,402 

11,025 

28i 

34,514 

49 

8,102 

3,082% 

485 

45,887 

172 

34,148 

135 

20,235 

125 

19,548 

818,212 

24,321 

8 

2,252 

459 

167,978 

41 

165,443 

280 

151,497 

165 

63,490 

98 

45,540 

45 

61,277 

61 

714,303 

32 

37,879 

2 

52,334 

14 

9,666 

2,097,909 

B.   C.  Sheepmen  to  Organize 

Following  the  example  of  other  west- 
ern provinces,  British  Columbia  sheep- 
men are  organizing  to  increase  the  sheep 
business  in  that  province. 

Some  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
association  are:  To  encourage  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep;  to  encourage  the  raising 
of  some  pure-bred  sheep  in  every  flock; 
to  encourage  the  grading  up  of  all  flocks 
by  the  means  of  pure-bred  stock;  to 
specialize  in  the  breed  most  suitable  to 
this  locality,  and  assist  in  every  way  the 
importation  of  pure-bred  stock  of  that 
breed;  to  encourage  the  interchange  of 
pure-bred  sheep  amongst  members;  to 
co-operate  in  the  eradication  of  all  dis- 
eases and  pests  injurious  to  flocks;  to 
co-operate  in  the  importation  of  regis- 
tered stock;  to  co-operate  in  the  pur- 
chase of  dip  and  the  sale  of  wool;  to  en- 
courage the  building  of  co-operative  dip- 
ping tanks  amongst  neighbors;  to  keep 
a  list  of  all  members  with  registered 
stock;  to  spread  information  on  sheep 
by  means  of  circulars  and  lectures;  to 
encourage  the  exhibition  of  registered 
stock  at  all  fairs;  to  affiliate  with  all 
other  sheep  associations;  and,  generally, 
to  do  all  such  things  as  will  further 
the  sheep  industry. 

Insurance   for   Sheepmen 

The  United  States  bureau  of  markets 
has  received  reports  that  the  Nebraska 
state  insurance  department  recently  ruled 
that  mutual  insurance  companies  may 
be  organized  in  the  state  to  protect  sheen 
growers  against  damages  and  losses  to 
their  flocks  caused  by  dogs  or  coyotes. 
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Experimental  Union  Wisdom 

Some  Fine  Points  Expressed  by  Speakers  at  Guelph  in 

January 


THE  Experimental  Union  of  Ontario 
for  32  years  has  sought  how  best  to 
get  results  in  farm  crops  by  co-ord- 
inating the  work  of  the  experimental 
farms  with  experimenters  among  the  farm- 
ers of  Canada.  This  co-operative  work  during 
this  time  has  made  88,604  distinct  tests  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  At  first  the  work 
was  not  well  received  by  the  farmers  gener- 
ally, as  is  generally  the  way  on  the  farms, 
new  ideas  in  progressive  methods  filter  in 
slowly.  But  when  the  point  is  made  and  its 
certainty  established,  the  farmers  tumble 
over  one  another  to  adopt  the  findings.  As 
for  example,  note  the  general  adoption  of 
0.  A.  C.  No.  72  oats,  the  big  use  of  O.  A.  C. 
No.  21  barley  and  the  listening  attitude  at 
present  assumed  in  the  matter  of  O.  A.  C. 
No.  104  fall  wheat,  concerning  which  Farm- 
ers' Magazine  in  last  August  issue  told  the 
story.  Their  annual  meeting  takes  place  at 
the  time  of  the  short  courses  at  Guelph.  Al- 
though few  farmers  attend,  outside  of  the  offi- 
cers and  those  immediately  interested,  the 
results  of  the  union's  work  are  eagerly 
awaited  all  over  the  province.  The  short 
course  students  and  the  regular  college  at- 
tendants do  attend,  and  the  good  work  thus 
gets  a  first-hand  attention. 


Ontario's  Co-operative  Wool  Sales 

We  handled  270,000  lbs.  of  wool  in  Ontario 
last  year.  It  came  from  many  of  the  best 
farms.  The  farmers  got  the  benefit  of  the 
government  grading.  Farmers  learn  the 
value. of  doing  business  in  a  big  way.  It  is 
easy  to  sell  wool,  and  wool  is  likely  to  be 
high  this  coming  year.  It  is  expected  that 
the  farmers  themselves  will  have  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  in  the  matter  of  costs. 
Freight  and  grading  may  cost  2  cents  a 
pound,  but  this  will  be  moderate  indeed  for 
the  work  done. — R.  W.  Wade. 


Our  Grains  and   Seeds 

Most  seed  grain  will  likely  be  a  fair  price 
this  year.  Yet  there  are  certain  lines  that 
will  be  hard  to  get.  Oats  and  Red  Fife 
wheat  are  scarce.  Peas,  barley,  and  Mar- 
quis wheat  are  obtainable  in  fair  quantities. 
Red  clover  seed  is  scarce,  while  alsike  is 
plentiful.  Alfalfa  seed  will  be  short,  as  there 
is  no  European  seed  available.  Timothy  is 
produced  in  Alberta  now,  but  Canada  does 
not  raise  enough  for  her  home  consumption. 
In  corn  we  will  depend  on  the  United  States, 
and  extra  care  in  germination  tests  will  have 
to  be  observed.  In  vegetable  and  field  roots, 
the  Amercian  prices  as  noted  at  the  Wash- 
ington conference,  show  a  50  to  75%  increase 
over  1916  prices.  Supplies  will  likely  be  sat- 
isfactory.— Walter  Steele. 


Value  of   Making  Experiments 

The  farmer  who  gets  samples  for  experi- 
mental work  is  assured  of  pure  seed,  seed 
true  to  name,  and  seed  free  from  fungus 
diseases.  One  grain  of  oats  will  quite  pos- 
sibly increase  to  100  bushels  in  three  years. 
No  farmer  can  have  better  insurance  on  his 
crops  than  that  provided  by  growing  good 
seed. — Prof.  W.  J.   Squirrel. 


Seed   Distribution 

In  York  County  150  farmers  received  in- 
formation about  places  to  get  good  seed  from 
the  District  Representative's  office.  In  Glen- 
garry over  2.000  bushels  of  seed  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Representative  advertising. 

In  the  matter  of  potatoes  we  have  satis- 
factory reports  from  the  West  and  from  New 
Brunswick. 

Seed  centres  are  organized  in  various  cen- 
tres. The  work  of  the  boys  and  girls 
through  the  rural  schools  has  borne  much 
fruit,  many  farmers  securing  all   their  seed 


from  these  plots  or  by  reason  of  their  intro- 
duction of  a  variety. — R.  S.  Duncan. 


Chances   for   Seed 

Already  we  have  located  45.000  bushels  of 
oats,  2,220  bushels  barley,  2,744  bushels  of 
potatoes,  30,420  bushels  of  wheat  and  170 
bushels  of  corn  for  seed  distribution.  North 
Gower  seed  centre  have  been  offered  $1.25 
for  their  whole  output  of  Banner  oats. — 
L.  H.  Newman. 


Open   Ditches 

I  believe  that  we  have  not  paid  enough  at- 
tention in  our  drainage  work,  to  open 
ditches.  One  trouble  with  these  is  that  they 
are  often  not  finished — are  too  shallow.  In 
Ontario  during  the  past  year  not  many  farm- 
ers outside  of  Essex  and  Kent  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  municipal  loaning  scheme. 
In  1916,  $134,000  was  spent  in  tile  draining 
under  this  scheme,  of  which  91  per  cent,  took 
place  in  Essex  and  Kent. 

The  labor  troubles  have  been  overcome  in 
many  cases  by  the  use  of  our  power  ditching 
machines.  So  far,  though,  we  have  devised 
no  means  of  efficient  inspection  of  their  work. 
Tile  making  on  the  farm  has  proven  to  be  a 
failure,  with  so  far  no  saving  resulting. 

On  the  whole  heavy  clay  soils  will  not  pay 
for  tiling  where  there  is  a  fair,  natural 
drainage.  In  loamy  soils  the  case  is  quite 
different. — John  R.   Spry. 


Ontario  Seed  Corn  Fails 

Ontario  has  not  enough  seed  of  good  vari- 
eties of  corn  to  plant  her  own  acres  this 
year.  The  ensilage  grower  will  have  to  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  United  States 
crop  and  that  from  further  south  this  year 
than  usual.  The  early  cold,  wet  weather  pre- 
vented corn,  apparently  matured,  from  cur- 
ing well,  so  that  germination  in  some  cases 
is  down  to  40  per  cent.  All  corn  should  be 
tested  by  the  farmer  himself. — P.  L.  Pancher. 

No   Substitutes   for  Milk 

People  who  look  for  substitutes  for  milk, 
cheese  and  butter  take  the  first  steps  in 
physical  and  mental  degeneracy.  Forsake 
dairying  and  turn  to  other  fats  and  solids 
for  our  families  and  we  will  soon  have  a 
generation  of  runts. 

We  can  produce  out  of  100  lbs.  of  butter- 
milk from  15  to  20  lbs.  of  cheese,  palatable 
and  nutritious  and  the  cost  is  much  less  per 
pound  than  meat.  The  by-products-  of  the 
dairy  carry  great  possibilities  for  the  farmer. 

We  must  have  higher  prices  for  our  export 
cheese. 

Use  more  cheese  at  home  and  so  release 
meat  for  the  front. 

Produce  your  own  labor  on  the  farm. — 
Prof.  H.  H.  Dean. 


Eat  More  Poultry 

It  is  open  to  serious  debate  whether  we 
should  advocate  the  increase  of  poultry 
population  in  Canada  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  could  get  corn  at  competitive  prices  with 
wheat,  we  could  probably  use  85%  corn  in 
our  poultry  rations.  The  way  out  is  to 
keep  only  high  producing  birds,  for  the  hen 
that  laid  200  eggs  left  a  profit  in  1917  of 
$5.84. 

Some  peculiar  things  are  noticed  in  trap 
nesting.  We  had  two  hens  that  entered  a 
trap  nest  132  times  in  the  year  and  never 
laid  an  egg.  That  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  liar  to  anything  I  know. — Prof.  R. 
Graham.  

May  His  Tribe  Increase 

The  aim  of  the  Fruit  Department  last  year 
was  to  give  as  little  advice  as  possible.  The 
only  advice  we  would  give  now  would  be  ways 
and   means   to   save   labor. — P.  W.   Hodgetts. 
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HYLO  5ILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 

down  t  j  tho  last  fbi  kful 

T^HE  HYLO  SILO  {•  p«- 

-*  fccriy  air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  around  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  af 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-lime. 
Stand*  rigid  when  empty. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue, 
AGRN  IS   WANTHD. 

Gibon  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  415   York  St. 

(4)  -r.  Cue 


uelph 

4^ 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE  A 


MOTORCYCLED 


9 


Bt  a  email  cost*  by 
;<  jrattachableoutfit.  Fits 
i?©yBicycle.  Easily  attach-, 
M.    Vo  Sstclal  Toot*  Required. 

Compared  With  Others1 

S&\  C.  F.  Wilhelm  86  Ehanley  St.,  Ber*' 
;>iv:..  Ontario,  Canada,  writes.-  1  received 
tytmr  Attachment  a  couple  o/wee/cs  ago  and 
Ifkhtitjine,  and  appreciate  the  dij} erence 
imtv-een  a  two  cycle  motor  and  afourcyele. 
s&iLto  wish  to  state  that  it  hoe  considerable 
wu  tre  power thanthe  (competitor'*  motor.)** 

fREE   BOOK  bargain  °lis?  and 
ifjr*e  booklet  describing  the  SHAW  Bicy- 
■•'■  Motor  Attachment,  also  Motorbicy- 
--,  complete.  Our  prices  run  from  $25  op, 

SHAWMANUFACTURINGCO. 

»»   i>t.    ioi  Calesburg.  Kas..  U 


SEND  YOUR  name  and  address 
for  reliable  price  list. 

t^*  WANTED 

RED  FOXES  !§B 

Canadian  Raw  Fur  Co. 

217  St.  Paul  St.  W. 
MONTREAL 


WE  WANT 


MINK 


Marten,    Fox, 

Muskrat,Coon 
and  Skunks 

Market  i»  strong,  ship  at  once  and  get  benefit 
at  high  prices.  Hare  sou  oar  price  list  and 
brown   tag?     Write  for  them. 

Hoerner  Williamson  &  Co. 

376  St.  Paul  St.  West,     MONTREAL 


IMPROVED 


UKUmDd     WARRINER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  "they 

SAVE  COST 

[in  feed  in  one  winter." 
Send  address  for  spec- 
ifications  of   inexpensive 
-yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
I  WALLACES.  CRUMB.  F2  ForestVIHe,C«mn..U.8.A. 
Canadian  ordara  Oiled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  uhoaJd  be  addressed  to  the  borne  office. 
State  In  Inquiry  if  yon  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  English, 
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Farm 
Lighting 
Batteries 


Made  in  Canada 


WE  SAVE 
YOU 

35% 

DUTY 

USE 
Electric  Light 

and  save  your  eyesight 
USE 
Hart  Batteries 

and  save  your  money 

CANADIAN 
HART  ACCUMULATOR 
COMPANY,     LIMITED 
ST.  JOHNS       -       -        P.  Q. 


Turn  a  Faucet— Don't  Pump 

Running  water  — one  of  the  city's 
greatest  conveniences — may  now  be 
had  in  every  farm  home. 
Peming  Bulletin  No.  F-l  tells  how.  Send 
for  an<l  study  this  free  book—  learn  the  labor- 
saving  convenience  and  the  ulti- 
mate economy.  Demine  water 
systems  brine  greater  home  cm- 
forts  and  easier  working  conditions 

DARLING  BROS..  Limited 

Montreal.  P.Q. 


Farm  Enqineering 


FARM   MACHINERY, 


MOTORS.  ENGINES,lw«  //», 

TROUBLE    LOCATED 

AND     REMEDIES 

SUGGESTED. 


^ 


Farm   Engineering 

Machinery  will  be  needed  for  the  farm 
in  1918  as  never  before.  Further,  repairs 
will  he  harder  than  ever  to  procure  as 
machine  shons,  agencies  and  supply 
depots  have  been  stripped  of  man  power 
to  a  degree  that  the  farmer  little  under- 
stands. In  1917  we  felt  the  pinch  to  a 
considerable  degree,  but  matters  promise 
to  be  more  exacting  and  irritating  in 
1918  than  ever  before.  The  labor  in  the 
machine  shops  will  not  only  be  scarce  but 
it  will  have  features  of  inefficiency  both 
in  workshops  and  office  that  will  count 
against  the  farmer's  prosneets  of  secur- 
ing needed  supplies  as  quickly  as  in  past 
days. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  farmer 
who  would  avoH  disannointment  and  loss 
next  season  will  be  wise  if  he  looks  over 
bis  machinery  this  month  and  orets  in  his 
supplies  of  rope  and  oil  and  twine  and  re- 
pairs at  an  early  date. 

For  one  thing,  he  had  better  look  his 
machinerv  over  personally.  He  will  be 
able  to  detect  readilv  when  a  hearing  is 
worn  to  such  a  degree  that  it  should  he 
replaced.  All  numbers  on  the  part  to  he 
replaced  should  he  noted  and  sent  to  the 
agency  when  thp  repairs  are  asked  for. 
Time  will  be  saved  by  observing  this  pre- 
caution. 

When  the  bearing  is  renla^ed.  the  pre- 
caution of  having  the  new  bearing  run 
"true"  with  other  parts  of  the  machine 
should  not  he  neglected.  A  liffle  adiust- 
ment  may  be  necessarv  and  this  adjust- 
ment may  save  had  work  later  on. 

The  cleaning  of  all  running  pa*-ts  is  an 
important  part  of  th°  overhauling.  A 
liberal  use  of  coal  oil  usually  is  suffi- 
cient to  loosen  un  old  arease  and  dirt. 
THs  cleaning  should  be  followed  by  an 
oiling  with  a  liorht  oil  in  order  that  rust 
mnv  he  nr^vented.  When  the  machine  is 
fitted  out  anew,  it  is  well  to  run  it  bri.sklv 
on  the  machine-shed  floor  for  a  few 
minutes  in  ov^er  that  each  part  may  be 
seen  to  be  doinT  ifs  bit  in  good  style. 

AV  ron°s  sv">"lrl  bo  looked  over  and 
renairing  or  splicing1  done  at  once.  When 
lnoVirt"  over  \vn»k  and  sUng  ropes  the  at- 
tachments reouire  special  attention  as 
these  are  liable  to  he  wot-n  where  one  least 
exnects  it.  A  weakened  bolt  or  device  or 
a  loosened  nut  mav  mean  both  loss  and 
injury  in  harvest  time. 

The  advantage  of  early  and  personal 
attention  is  that  if  repairs  are  needed 
that  are  beyond  the  skill  of  the  farmer 
or  that  of  the  local  handy  man,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  expert  may  be  secured  before 
the  firm  places  onerous  and  hurried 
duties  upon  the  shoulders  of  that  much 
tried  farmer's  friend. — Andrew  Kyle. 


ing  pulley  by  its  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  speed  of  the  driven 
pulley  expressed  in  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Example:  Driving  pulley  is  24  inches 
in  diameter  and  makes  125  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  what  rate  would  a  pulley 
8  inches  in  diameter  be  driven? 

24  X  125 

=  375  revolutions  per  minute. 


Determining  the  Speed  of  Pulleys 

1.  To  find  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  driven  shaft  when  the  diameter  of 
the  driving  pulley  and  its  speed  are 
given,  multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driv- 
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2.  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  driven 
pulley  when  the  diameter  and  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  driving  pulley  are 
given,  multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driv- 
ing pulley  by  the  number  of  its  revolu- 
tions, and  divide  the  product  by  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  the  driven  pulley  is  to 
make. 

Example:  What  would  be  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driven  pulley  making  375 
revolutions  per  minute,  if  the  driving 
pulley  is  24  inches  in  diameter  and  makes 
125  revolutions  per  minute? 

24  X  125 

=  8  inches  in  diameter. 

375 

Repairing  Harness 

Should  the  farmer  attempt  to  repair 
his  harness  he  must  provide  himself  with 
tools  and  materials  and  repairs  pay  now 
when  costs  of  new  harness  is  so  high. 
Knives  and  needles  and  winter  wax  and 
thread  and  the  best  of  leather  and  a 
"horse"  all  will  be  required  or  the 
alleged  repairing  will  be  but  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  There  will  be  loss  of  time, 
material  and  temper  unless  the  work  is 
done  thoroughly,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  consequent  upon  a  breakdown  when 
the  harness  is  in  use. 

The  awl  should  be  diamond  shaped.  The 
thread  should  be  of  the  best  make.  The 
making  of  the  thread  is  an  art  in  itself. 
When  the  requisite  number  of  strands 
are  cut  off  the  whole  thread  should  be 
given  a  light  coating  of  soft  wax.  The 
twisting  should  be  done  then  but  not 
overdone.  The  thread  should  then  be 
well  waxed  and  the  needles  threaded 
and  the  needle  ends  waxed  again.  The 
stitches  should  each  one  be  tightly  drawn. 
There  is  a  little  "snap"  to  the  drawing 
of  the  thread  that  the  amateur  sewer 
will  do  well  to  acquire  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  sewing  should  be  "done  in  a 
warm  room  in  order  that  the  waxed 
thread  may  work  freely.  The  thread 
during  the  sewing  should  be  waxed 
freouently  in  order  that  the  thread  may 
be  kept  uniformly  coated. 

After  the  repairing  has  been  done,  the 
harness  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
even  washed  with  lukewarm  water  and 
soap  when  necessary.  When  the  harness 
is  warm  and  altogether  dry  it  should  be 
oiled  in  every  part  and  left  to  dry  thor- 
oughly    before     using.       Every      strap 
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should  be  unbuckled  and  every  part  of 
the  outfit  oiled  till  the  harness  is  pliable 
and  watertight  throughout.  A  good  set 
of  harness  well  cared  for  and  repaired 
by  one  who  knows  his  craft  will  last  for 
forty  years. — A.  B.  Duncan. 


Carrving  Opacity  of  a  Freight  Car 
This    Table    is    for    Ten-ton    Cars 

Salt    70    barrc's 

Lime    70   barrel 

Flour     90    Barrels 

Eggrs    130  to   160  barrels 

Flour    200    sacks 

Wood    6    cords 

Cattle    18   to    20    head 

Hogs    50   to   60   hea J 

SheeD    80   to    100_head 

Lumber    6.000    feet 

Barley    300    bushels 

Wheat    340    bushels 

Flaxseed 360    bushels 

Apples    370    bushels 

Corn    400  bushels 

Potatoes     430    busheis 

Oats    680    bushels 

Bran    1  000    bushe's 

Butter    20,000   pounds 


Facts   for  Builders 

One  thousand  shingles,  laid  4  inches  to  the 
weather,  will  cover  100  square  feet  of  surface, 
and  5  pounds  of  shingle  nails  will  fasten  them  on. 

One-fifth  more  siding  and  flooring  is  needed 
than  the  number  of  snuare  feet  of  surface  to  be 
covered,  because  of  the  lap  in  the  siding  and 
matching. 

One  thousand  laths  will  cover  70  yards  of 
surface,  and  11  pounds  of  lath  nails  will  nail 
them  on.  Eight  bushels  of  good  lime,  16  bushels 
of  sand,  and  one  bushel  of  hair,  will  make 
enough    good    mortar   to   plaster    100   square   yards. 

A  cord  of  stone,  3  bushels  of  lime  and  a  cubic 
yard  of  sand,   will    lay   100  cubic   feet  of  wall. 

Five  courses  of  brick  will  lay  one  foot  of 
height  on  a  chimney ;  16  bricks  in  a  course  will 
make   a    flue    8    inches    wide   and    16    inches    long. 


Weight  of  a  Cubic  Foot  of  Earth,  Stone, 
Metal,   etc. 

Article  Pounds 

Alcohol     49 

Ash    wood 53 

Bay    wood     51 

Brass,    gun-metal    543 

Blood     ....: 66 

Brick,     common      [ 102 

Cork 15 

Cedar 35 

Copper,   cast 547 

Clay 120 

Coal,     Lehigh 56 

Coal,    Lackawanna     50 

Cider    64 

Chestnut 38 

Earth,    loose 94 

Glass,    window '. 165 

Gold      \ 1,203  2/3 

Milk 64 

Maple     47 

Mortar     110 

Mud 102 

Marble,    Vermont 165 

Mahogany     66 

Oak,    Canadian 54 

Oak,    live    seasoned     67 

Oak,    white,    dry    54 

Oil,    linseed 59 

Pine,     yellow     34 

Pine,     white     . . ,. 34 

Pine,    red 37 

Pine,    well    seasoned     30 

Silver 625% 

Steel,    plates     487% 

Steel,     soft 489 

Hickory,  shell  bark    43 

Hay,    pressed 25 

Honey    90 

Iron,    cast 450 

Iron,   plates    481 

Iron,    wrought    bars    486 

Ice      57i/2 

Lignum    vitae   wood    83 

Logwood     57 

Lead,    cast    709 

Stone,   common,   about 128 

Spruce 31 

Tin      455 

Tar    63 

Vinegar 67 

Water,    salt    64 

Water,    rain     62 

Willow 36 

Zinc,    cast     428 


Take  Your  Time 

NEVER  buy  a  cream  separator  in  a  hurry. 
Your  reason  for  buying  is  not  so  much  to 
)  get  a  cream  separator,  as  to  get  all  the  cream  from 

your  milk,  all  the  time.  It  takes  time  to  pick  that 
kind  of  a  machine  oat  of  the  many  on  the  market. 

Send  to  reputable  firms  for  catalogues,  and  study  them 
carefully.  See  which  machine  requires  the  fewest  and  simplest 
adjustments;  which  has  the  best  oiling  system;  which  is  most 
sanitary  and  most  easily  cleaned;  which  is  so  well  made  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  do  good  work  for  a  long  time.  Go  into 
details,  and  pick  the  best  two  or  three  of  the  lot. 

Then  ask  for  skimming  demonstrations  to  determine  how 
little  cream  is  left  in  the  skim  milk.  This  is  important,  be- 
cause the  wrong  machine  can  waste  more  cream  than  it  is 
worth,  while  the  right  one  will  put  money  in  your  pocket 
every  time  you  use  it. 

When  you  are  through  you  will  find  that  you  have  bought 
a  Lily  Cream  Separator  because  the  Lily  will  prove  to  be  first 
on  all  these  counts.  We  will  send  catalogues  on  request, 
leaving  the  final  decision  to  your  judgment.  Write  to  the 
nearest  branch  house. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH   HOUSI 

WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton 

Alta.,  N.  Battletord,  Sask.,  Regina,  S 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkt 

EAST — Hamilton,  Out.,  London,  Ont.,  Montr 

St.  John,  N 


Big  Spare-Time  Money 
For  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  repre: 
sentatives — who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00 
extra  cash  each  month  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  their  present  duties 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does 
not  require  previous  selling  experience- — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send 
me  your  proposition." 

Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   Limited 

143  Universi  y  Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 
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BUILDING  AND  FARM  CONSTRUCTION 

HINTS  ON   PLANS,  SUPPLIES  AND  INSTALLATIONS  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS 


Water  Systems  for  Farm  Homes 

No  Other  One  Convenience  or  Labor-Saver  Can  Equal 
Running  Water  in  the  House 


IF  it  were  possible  to  take  a  vote  of 
all  the  women  of  the  country  as  to 
what  convenience  is  needed  most, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  decision 
would  be  universally  in  favor  of  running 
water  in  the  house.  This  would  begin 
with  a  soft  water  cistern  and  a  pump 
plying  into  a  kitchen  sink.  The  next 
thing  would  be  a  water-front  on  the 
kitchen  range  and  a  faucet  of  hot  water, 
and  these  would  lead  directly  to  a  com- 
plete bath-room. 

The  three  essentials  to  a  complete 
water  system,  are  an  ample  and  unfail- 
ing supply  of  water,  some  pumping 
power,  an  efficient  arrangement  of 
plumbing  and  some  safe  means  of  sew- 
age disposal. 

A  CLEAN  AND  SAFE  WATER  SUPPLY 
In  the  first  place,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  insure  a  pure  water 
surely.  Surface  water  su^nlies  are 
most  liable  to  pollution.  Streams  and 
ponds  may  or  may  not  receive  a  great 
deal  of  surface  wash  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  in  many  causes,  barn- 
yard or  stock  yard  drainage  from  points 
remote  from  where  the  water  is  taken 
for  household  use.  Streams  or  ponds 
located  in  pastures,  manured  fields,  or 
where  stock  can  gain  access  to  them  are 
polluted.  Sometimes  sewage  and  house 
drainage  are  emntied  into  streams  and 
ponds.  Surface  water  supplies  should 
therefore,  not  be  used  for  household  pur- 
poses unless  no  other  supply  is  available. 
In  any  case  the  surface  waters  are 
dangerous  if  they  are  not  well  protected 


from  the  sources  of  contamination  and 
then  purified.  Typhoid,  dysentery  and 
other  intestinal  disorders  are  known  as 


ing  pigs  and  chickens  should  be  buried 
in  the  fields  or  burned.  The  use  of 
closet  vaults  and  leaching  or  over-flow- 
ing cesspools  should  be  absolutely  avoid- 
ed, as  these  are  likely  to  be  the  worst 
sources  of  contamination. 

For  lining  shallow  dug  wells  the  latest 
practice  has  been  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete.  This  has  also  been  success- 
fully ~"actised  in  linir>~  ' — -dug  wells. 
Concrete  may  be  made  practically  im- 
pervious  to   water,   so   that   a   concrete 


"water-borne"  diseases,  so  it  is  import- 
ant that  every  precaution  be  taken  to  in- 
sure a  pure  water  sun-'". 

The  farm  well,  especially  a  shallow 
dug  well,  should  be  located  somewhere 
above  the  barns,  buildings,  yards  and 
stock  pens.  The  house  should  be  pro- 
vided with  some  safe  method  of  sewage 
disposal,  while  slops  and  garbage  from 
the  kitchen  that  cannot  be  used  for  feed- 


lined  well  can  be  polluted  only  from  the 
bottom.  Both  shallow  and  deep  wells 
should  have  water-tight  curbs,  in  ad- 
dition to  impervious  casings.  The  drip 
from  the  pump  is  often  the  cause  of 
serious  pollution.  The  casing  or  lining 
should  extend  six  or  eight  inches  above 
the  ground  surface,  and  a  concrete  curb- 
ing should  be  built  over  the  top  with  a 
slope  away  from  the  pump,  opening  in 
the  centre.  This  cover  should  extend  at 
least  two  feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
well  if  a  dug  well;  if  a  bored  or  driven 
well,  the  cover  should  extend  four  feet 
in  all  directions  from  the  centre.  The 
outer  edge  should  be  raised  to  form  a 
trough  emptying  into  a  ti<*ht  drain,  or 
a  drain  trough  should  be  provided  to 
catch  the  drip. 

The  quantity  of  water  needed  depends 
on  the  power  used  for  pumping,  and 
whether  the  service  is  for  the  entire 
farm  or  for  the  house  only.  Hand-oper- 
ated svstems  may  be  used  where  small 
quantities  are  reouired  for  the  house 
only,  but  if  the  water  is  wanted  for  the 
stock  also,  the  use  of  a  windmill,  engine, 
electric  motor  or  hvdraulic  ram  is  neces- 
sary. If  a  windmill  is  used,  the  storage 
should  be  large  enoueh  for  at  least  three 
days'  supply.  The  following  table  gives 
approximate  quantities  of  water  required 
per  day:  Each  member  of  the  family, 
for  all  purposes  will  require,  25  to  40 
galls. 

Each  cow  will  require  12  gallons. 

Each  horse  will  reouire  10  gallons. 

Each  hog  will  require  2%   gallons. 

Each  sheep  will  require  2  gallons. 

If  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  fire 
protection  the  capacity  of  the  tank  will 
be  increased. 

In  providing  for  a  supply  of  rain  water 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  cistern  drain- 
ing the  roof  of  the  barn,  as  this  taps  an 
area  from   two   to   three  times   that   of 
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the  house  roof.  For  convenience  the 
water  should  be  piped  to  the  house,  even 
if  it  is  only  used  for  laundry  work  and 
general  cleaning. 

Three  systems  of  delivering  water 
under  pressure  through  the  house  are  in 
common  use — the  gravity  system,  or 
elevated  tank,  the  pneumatic  tank  or 
pressure  system,  and  the  auto-pneumatic 
system. 

THE  ELEVATED  TANK. 
The  elevated  tank  may  be  placed  in 
the  attic  or  upon  a  tower.  It  will  give 
good  satisfaction  if  heat  is  provided  to 
protect  it  from  freezing,  or  if  it  is  in- 
sulated so  as  to  be  free  from  danger  of 
freezing.  The  attic  tank  may  be  con- 
structed of  galvanized  steel,  of  wood 
lined  with  zinc  or  lead,  or  of  wrought 
iron.  It  should  be  provided  with  an 
overflow  pipe.  If  the  outside  is  metal, 
a  drip  pan  to  catch  the  moisture  of  con- 
densation should  be  placed  under  the 
tank  and  connected  with  the  overflow 
pipe.  A  barrel  may  be  used  temporarily 
for  a  tank.  There  is  danger  of  making 
an  attic  tank  too  large  unless  the  floor 
is  especially  designed  to  take  the  load. 
Although  most  attic  floors  may  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  load  without  exceed- 
ing a  safe  stress  or  cracking  the  plaster- 
ing, it  is  well  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  floor,  beams,  studding,  etc.,  be- 
fore subjecting  them  to  the  load.  Arti- 
ficial heat  may  be  provided  to  keep  the 
tank  from  freezing.  If  an  elevated  tank 
is  used  on  a  tower,  the  pipes  entering 
the  tank  must  be  well  insulated,  and  the 
point  at  which  they  enter  must  be  espe- 
cially well  protected  since  it  is  at  this 
point  that  most  trouble  from  freezing  is 
experienced.  A  tower  tank  may'be  con- 
structed of  wood  or  of  galvanized  steel. 
The  pipes  leading  to  it  may  be  pro- 
tected by  building  a  house  around  the 
tower  and  using  a  stove  for  heat,  but 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  reduce 
the  danger  from  fire.  If  a  windmill  is 
used  for  pumping  the  water,  a  tank  hav- 
ing any  capacity  up  to  2,000  gallons  may 
be  supported  on  the  windmill  tower  as 
high  as  40  feet  above  the  ground.  A 
larger  tank  should  generally  have  a 
separate  tower. 


THE  PRESSURE   TANK 

The  pressure  or  pneumatic  tank  may 
be  placed  in  the  basement,  in  the  well- 
house,  under  the  ground,  or  at  some 
other  convenient  point  where  it  will  be 
safe  from  frost.  The  tank  for  this  sys- 
tem contains  both  air  and  water  under 
pressure. 

For  the  autopneumatic  system  an  air 
tank  is  provided  to  contain  compressed 
air,  and  specially  designed  pumps  are 
located  in  the  well.  In  this  system  water 
is  delivered  directly  from  the  well  to  the 
service  pipes  without  being  stored  in  a 
tank. 

Some  systems  are  better  adapted  to 
the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  pumps  and 
motive  power  than  others,  although  most 
of  them  are  flexible  in  this  respect. 
Hand  pumps,  windmills,  small  engines, 
electric  motors,  and  hydraulic  rams  fur- 
nish a  variety  of  equipment  that  may  be 
used  with  water  supply  svstems. 

Where  there  is  much  pumping  to  be 
done,  a  hand  pump  will  prove  unsatis- 
factory because  of  the  large  amount  of 
labor  required.  Considering  the  reli- 
ability of  the  gasoline  engine  and  the 
amount  of  other  work  it  can  be  made  to 
do  around  the  house,  such  an  engine  is 
recommended  for  use  in  connection  with 
a  water  supply  system. 

When  it  is  feasible  to  bring  water 
from  a  spring  by  gravity,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  obtaining  water 
under  pressure.  In  some  instances  a 
storage  tank  near  the  buildings  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply 
for  sudden  drafts,  as  in  the  case  of  fire, 
and  in  other  places  this  may  not  be 
needed.  To  get  water  in  this  way,  the 
spring  must  be  at  an  elevation  sufficient 
to  give  the  necessary  pressure  at  the 
building  site.  The  distance  such  a  sup- 
ply can  be  conveyed  economically  de- 
pends upon  the  size  and  length  of  supoly 
pipe  required  and  the  ditch  construction 
necessary  to  bury  the  pipe  line  to  protect 
it  from  frost. 

The  following  systems  indicate  the 
variety  in  equipment  that  may  be  in- 
stalled in  the  farm  home.  Approximate 
bills  of  material  are  also  given  so  that 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  system  may 


be   made  when   prices   of  materials   are 
known. 

THE  PITCHER  PUMP  FOR  THE  KITCHEN 

This  system  is  the  simplest,  having 
only  a  kitchen  sink  and  a  pump  with  the 
necessary  pipes  and  connections.  (See 
Fig.  1).  If  the  water  surface  is  so  low 
that  a  pitcher  pump  will  not  draw  the 
water  from  the  well,  a  force  pump  will 
have  to  be  used.  This  may  be  placed 
low  enough  in  the  basement  or  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  it  at  the  well,  in 
which  case  a  storage  tank  of  some  sort 
should  be  provided.  The  bill  of  material 
for  this  system  is  as  follows: 

80  feet  of  1%-inch  galvanized  suction  pipe 
(this   length   depends  on   local   conditions).    . 

2    1%-inch   elbows. 

1  1%-inch  foot  valve  (this  may  be  omitted  in 
some   cases). 

1    pitcher   pump    (or    1    force  pump). 

1   kitchen   sink   and   brackets. 

80    feet    1%-inch   galvanized    drain    pipe. 

1    lVj-inch    trap. 

1    1%-inch    elbow. 

60   feet  of   4-inch    drain   tile   (or  a   cesspool). 

The  materials  for  this  system  will  cost  be- 
tween   $18   and   $30. 

PRESSURE  TANK  AND  RUNNING  WATER 

In  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  9  a 
pressure  tank  is  indicated  in  the  base- 
ment. A  hand  pump  is  shown  for  pump- 
ing water  into  the  tank,  but  a  small  en- 
gine is  recommended  for  this  work. 
This  system  includes  complete  equipment 
for  kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  and  an 
extra  toilet. 

Instead  of  using  1-inch  delivery  pipe 
and  connections  as  indicated  for  system 
No.  2,  %-inch  connections  and  pipe  are 
used.  In  addition  to  these  and  the  other 
materials  listed  for  that  system,  No.  3 
will   require: 

1   pneumatic  or  pressure   tank. 
1    pressure   gage. 

1  lavatory. 

2  toilets. 

1  set  of   laundry  tubs. 
8    %-inch    elbows. 

10    %-inch    T's. 
8   %-inch   faucets. 

2  iy2-inch   traps. 
lVs-inch.   air   cock. 

100   feet  of   %-inch  pipe. 
30   feet  of  4-inch   soil  pipe,   trap  and  Y'o. 
This  outfit  will  cost  from  $160  to  $300  or  more 
to    install. 
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Heating  Systems  for   Farm 

Homes 

The  Coal  Shortage  of  This  Past  Year  Has  Made  the 
Question  of  House  Heating  a  Very  Live  One 


A  POORLY-HEATED  house  is  not 
only  an  uncomfortable  but  an  un- 
healthy place  to  live.  Even  though 
people  know  all  about  the  invigorating 
and  warming  qualities  of  fresh  air,  if 
the  heat  in  a  room  is  uncomfortably  low, 
the  windows  and  every  other  opening  are 
sure  to  be  kept  tightly  closed  so  as  not 
to  waste  whatever  little  warmth  there  is 
The  tendency  to  close  up  the  windows, 
especially  of  bedrooms,  in  a  cold  house 
has  been  responsible  for  more  colds  and 
bad  throats  and  lung  troubles  than  pos- 
sibly any  other  cause.  In  pioneer  times 
people  didn't  suffer  so  much  because  the 
houses  were  not  so  well  built;  there  were 
enough  air-holes  between  the  logs  and 
about  the  doors  and  windows  to  give  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  fuel  was 
so  plentiful  as  to  keep  at  least  the  living 
room  of  the  house  gloriously  warm.  Now 
our  houses  are  built  more  air-tight  and 
we  avoid  the  discomfort  of  draughts  and 
cold  floors,  but  without  some  good  pro- 
vision for  heating  we  are  sure  to  suffer 
from  bad  ventilation  and  dampness  as 
well  as  irregular  spells  of  high  and  low 
temperatures.  It  does  not  take  the  mind 
of  a  philosopher  to  realize  that  a  good 
furnace  or  steam-heating  or  hot  water 
system  is  more  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  health  and  happiness  of  a  household 
than  new  parlor  furnishings.  The  ques- 
tion that  concerns  us  more  is  what  system 
is  best  for  our  particular  needs. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  can  be 
said  both  for  and  against  each  type  of 
heating  system  that  it  is  quite  a  task  to 
endeavor  to  present  all  the  various  points 
in  a  brief  and  fair  way,  without  being 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission.  Yet,  to  the 
uninitiated,  ,the  most  natural  question  in 
the  world  seems  to  me:  "What  is  the  best 
kind  of  heating  to  use  for  a  farm  home?" 
In  order  to  answer  this  common  and, 
seemingly,  reasonable  inquiry  intelligent- 
ly, it  is  most  important  that  the  ques- 
tioner explain  just  what  he  means  by 
"best."  Does  he  mean  the  "most  reason- 
ably priced,"  does  he  mean  "cheapest  to 
run,"  does  he  mean  "cleanest,"  does  he 


mean  "easiest  to  manage,"  or  does  he 
mean  the  most  "efficient  all-round  system, 
regardless  of  expense  in  both  first  cost  and 
operation?" 

Few  persons  would  give  exactly  the 
same  interpretation  to  the  word  "best," 
and  so  it  will  probably  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  reader  to  follow  through  a 
comparison  of  the  standard  heating  sys- 
tems which  are  in  general  use  to-day,  and 
to  note  the  weak  points  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  each,  so  as  to  form  an  intel- 
ligent decision  as  to  which  method  seems 
most  nearly  to  satisfy  his  requirements — 
for  no  heating  system  is  perfect  as  yet. 

This  fact  should  be  remembered — that 
all  heating  systems  are  in  daily  use  in 
house  after  house  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  if  any  one  system  were  infinitely 
superior  under  all  circumstances  everyone 
would  have  discovered  the  fact  long  ago, 
and  no  such  question  as  to  "what  heating 
shall  I  put  in?"  could  then  arise.  As  it  is, 
no  system  is  perfect,  the  one  having  the 
failings  which  you  personally  consider  to 
be  of  the  least  moment  is  the  one  for  you 
to  select. 

THE  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 
Starting  with  the  furnace  (which  it 
might  be  noted  is  the  most  common  method 
of  house-heating  to-day),  we  have  an 
apparatus  which  requires  the  least  atten- 
tion of  any  to  operate;  it  can  be  gradu- 
ated at  will.  It  gives  a  more  even,  con- 
stant heat  than  stoves,  the  one  fire  can  be 
made  to  heat  every  room  in  the  house  and 
all  the  dust  and  dirt  is  kept  in  the  base- 
ment instead  of  the  living-rooms  of  the 
house;  it  will  not  make  any  noise;  the 
fresh,  warm  air  helps  to  ventilate  the 
house;  the  sole  requirement  in  operation 
is  to  keep  the  fire  burning,  and  it  is 
usually  slightly  cheaper  to  install  than 
steam-heating. 

The  above  facts  will  be  appreciated 
better  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  the 
furnace  is  but  a  big  stove  surrounded  by 
a  casing,  so  that  the  air  next  to  the  firepot 
will  not  escape  into  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere,    as    with     the     old-fashioned 


stove.  On  the  contrary  this  air  expands 
as  it  becomes  heated  and  rises  toward  the 
top  of  the  casing;  at  this  point  pipes  are 
connected,  running  to  the  various  rooms, 
and  the  air,  still  trying  to  rise,  follows  up 
these  pipes  to  the  register  outlets.  It  is- 
for  this  reason  that  the  pipes  should  all 
pitch  up  from  the  furnace  to  the  register, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  a  portion  of 
a  good,  typical  furnace  installation. 

As  the  air  rises,  it  must  be  replaced  by 
new  cold  air,  to  be  heated  in  turn;  and 
this  new  air,  or  "cold-air  supply,"  should 
never  be  taken  out  of  the  cellar  (since 
cellar  air  is  more  than  liable  to  be  con- 
taminated), but  should  be  brought  in  from 
the  outside  atmosphere  through  a  connec- 
tion known  as  the  "cold-air  box;"  this  is 
also  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  main  trouble  with  furnace-heating 
is  that  the  action  will  not  be  perfect  in 
high  winds  as  there  is  no  means  of  mov- 
ing the  air,  except  its  own  tendency  to  rise 
when  heated. 

Much  assistance  can  be  given  to  the 
furnace,  however,  by  building  the  cold- 
air  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  an  inlet 
on  each  side  of  the  building  and  a  flap- 
valve  on  each  inlet  branch.  The  flap- 
valve  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  wire  mesh 
set  across  the  box,  and  a  piece  of  oil- 
cloth, cardboard,  or  some  similar  mater- 
ial, fastened  at  the  top  and  on  the  furnace 
side  of  the  wire  mesh.  Then,  whichever 
side  of  the  house  the  wind  is  blowing 
against,  the  air  will  be  let  into  the  box  on 
that  side,  blowing  the  flap  open  away  from 
the  mesh  and  entering  the  furnace.  Any 
tendencv  of  the  air  to  blow  out  of  the  box 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  house  is  frustrated 
by  the  air  striking  the  flap  on  that  side, 
forcing  it  tightly  against  the  wire  mesh, 
and  thus  effectually  blocking  its  exit  in 
that  direction.  The  damper  shown  in  the 
air-box  may  be  used  when  the  dust  or 
high  winds  outside  make  it  necessary  to 
use  cellar  air. 

Of  course,  a  properly  designed  furnace 
system  will  have  its  pipes  proportioned  to 
the  various  sizes  of  rooms  heated;  these 
sizes  can  be  determined  with  accuracy, 
and  are  of  a  smaller  size  for  the  second 
floor  than  for  equivalent  heating  effect  on 
the  first  floor. 

The  cost  of  a  hot  air  heating  system 
can  be  learned  upon  enquiry. 

STEAM   HEATING 

Let  us  next  consider  steam-heating. 
Steam  is  dependable  in  all  kinds  of 
weather;  it  lies  next  in  cost  to  furnace- 
heating  and  is  economical. 

The  steam  is  produced  in  a  boiler  gener- 
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Figure  i.    The  Hot-air  Heating  Plan 


Figure  2.    Layout  of  the  Steam  Plant 


Figure  3.    Plan  of  Hot  Water  System 
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HPHE    best    barns    are    no    longer 
A     built,   with     heavy     timber 
frames. 

The  new  idea  in  barn-building  is 
to  use  trusses.  .  This  idea  in- 
creases the  space  and  convenience 
of  the  modern  barn.  It  saves  the 
waste  of  fine  timbers  that  are  so 
much  m*re  valuable  for  other 
purposes. 

Anyone  planning  to  build  a  barn 
should  look  into  this  idea  before 
spending  time  needlessly  in  haul- 
ing out  timber.  A  little  investiga- 
tion shows  that  wonderful  savings 
in  time  and  money  can  be  made; 
the  time  of  cutting  and  hauling 
the  timbers;  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber; the  weeks  upon  weeks  of  time 
in  the  summer  when  time  is  so 
precious. 

For  the  new-style  barn— the  Steel 
Truss  barn — is  put  up  in  a  few 
days  by  a  few  men.  There  is  no 
longer  need  for  the  old  framing 
gang,  the  barn-raising  bee,  the 
hungry  and  high-priced  crowd  of 
mechanics. 

The  Old  Idea  was 
Extravagant 

Farmers  hrve  not  always  had 
time  to  figure  out  what  these  old- 
time  barns  actually  did  cost.  To- 
day they  must  figure  it  out. 
Labor  must  not  be  wasted.  To- 
day it  is  criminal  waste  to  put 
into  barns  fine  timbers  of  oak, 
hickory,  ash.    We   have  even   seen 


black  cherry  timbers  in  some 
barns.  These  items,  the  extra 
weeks  of  labor,  the  value  of  the 
timber,  the  cost  of  feeding  a  gang 
of  barn-builders,  should  and  can 
be  saved.  They  are  valuable. 
They  are  money.  They  add  need- 
lessly to   the   cost  of  building. 

Learn  What  Other 
Farmers  Have  Done 

Now,  before  you  start  carrying  out 
your  building  plans,  is  the  time 
to  see  some  Preston  Steel  Truss 
Barn  plans.  They  show  how  other 
farmers  avoided  trouble  and 
waste;  how  they  made  the  very 
best  use  of  their  barn  and  stable 
space. 

We  will  plan  a  barn  for  you  ex- 
actly as  you  want  it  and  the  plans 
will  not  cost  you  a  cent.  Our 
barn  experts  have  planned  many 
of  the  finest  barns  in  Canada. 
Theii  advice,  after  building  so 
many  barns,  and  "talking  barns" 
to  so  many  practical  farmers,  is 
worth    money   to   any   man.     It    is 


yours  to  command,  free  of 
charge. 

100-Ton  Barn,  $1,766 

We  still  have  large  supplies  of 
building  material  under  contract 
at  favorable  prices.  This  makes 
possible  a  very  low  price  to  farm- 
ers in  the  early  months  of  1918. 
All  the  materials  for  a  barn  to 
hold  100  loads  of  hay  or  grain 
will  be  delivered,  freight  paid  to 
any  point  in  old  Ontario,  for 
$1,766. 

For  a  50-ton  barn  the  price  is 
$1,186.  These  prices  include 
everything  needed  to  build  fine, 
fireproof  and  lightning-proof  barns 
under  the  Steel  Truss  patent 
form   of  construction. 

Free  Plans 

Write  to-day  for  full  information. 
Tell  us  something  of  the  barn  you 
have  in  mind.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  service  we  will 
give  you  in  planning  every  detail 
of  a  fine  barn  for  your  farm. 
Please    use   the    coupon. 
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ally  made  of  cast  iron  and  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  large  teakettle.  This 
boiler  is  provided  with  a  safety-valve, 
to  prevent  explosions,  and  an  automatic 
regulator,  to  maintain  steam  pressure 
anywhere  up  to  ten  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  fire  boils  the  water,  producing 
steam,  which  finds  its  way  up  into  the 
steam-pipe,  and  pushes  itself  through  the 
pipe  to  the  various  radiators,  and  is  con- 
densed in  the  radiators.  This  process  of 
condensing,  or  turning  back  to  water, 
releases  the  heat  which  was  imparted  in 
the  process  of  turning  the  water  into 
steam  in  the  boiler,  and  heats  the  radia- 
tors, which  in  turn  heat  the  air  in  the 
rooms. 

The  steam-piping  is  the  smallest  on  any 
heating  system,  but  the  radiators  require 
floor  space  in  your  home  which  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  Figure  2 
shows  the  system  of  piping  which  is  most 
economical,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
satisfactory  (this  being  known  as  the 
one-pipe  system),  the  water  condensed 
in  the  radiators  following  back  in  the 
same  pipe  with  the  steam  until  it  reaches 
the  main,  where  it  is  dripped  out  of  the 
end  and  taken  back  to  the  boiler,  where  it 
replaces  the  water  going  out  in  the  shape 
of  steam. 

Steam  systems  have  no  trouble  with 
keeping  each  and  every  radiator  hot  when 
they  are  properly  piped,  and  automatic 
air  valves  are  put  on  the  radiators,  to 
allow  the  force  of  the  steam  to  drive  out 
the  air  which  is  contained  in  the  system. 

The  radiators,  however,  must  be  open 
or  shut,  and  it  is  impossible  to  employ 
any  half-way  measures,  since,  if  the  radi- 
ator valve  is  open  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  steam,  the  radiator  will 
be  all  hot,  or  else  make  trouble  by  filling 
up  with  condensation  water.  Therefore, 
steam  is  not  easy  to  graduate  in  mild 
weather,  and  to  get  any  benefit  at  all  from 
it  your  fire  must  be  burning  at  a  suffi- 
ciently high  rate  to  boil  the  water. 

THE   HOT  WATER   SYSTEM 

Many,  in  preference  to  furnace  heat  or 


steam,  are  advocates  of  hot  water.  In  hot 
water,  the  water  is  heated  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  a  "hot-water  boiler," 
although  the  water  never  boils — probably 
a  better  name  is  hot-water  heater. 

This  heater  works  a  good  deal  like  a 
water-back  in  an  ordinary  stove,  the 
water  expanding  as  it  becomes  heated, 
and  rising,  on  account  of  its  lesser  den- 
sity, toward  the  top  of  the  system.  A  sys- 
tem of  piping  which  seems  to  give  great 
satisfaction  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  water 
rising  up  the  main  pipe  from  the  boiler 
to  the  attic,  and  there  running  across  to 
the  drops  to  the  various  radiators,  where 
it  is  cooled,  and  then  continues  back  to 
the  heater  to  be  reheated. 

Owing  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
water,  the  radiators  must,  in  this  system, 
be  about  50  per  cent,  larger  than  for 
steam,  and  there  must  be  a  return  line 
from  each  radiator  to  carry  the  cooled 
water  back  to  the  heater.  This  makes  the 
hot-water  system  cost  considerably  more 
than  steam.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  in  an  expansion-tank  in  the  attic, 
to  take  care  of  the  expansion  of  the  water 
when  a  fire  is  started  and  the  water  in 
the   system   is  heated. 

The  heat  is  much  more  mild  from  hot 
water,  and  can  be  graduated  at  will  from 
70  degrees  up  to  212  degrees,  if  desired; 
but  automatic  regulation  at  the  boiler  is 
more  expensive,  owing  to  a  necessary  dif- 
ference in  the  apparatus.  Because  it  is 
possible  to  run  a  hot-water  system  with  a 
very  low  fire  during  mild  weather,  it  it 
most  economical  to  operate,  and  practi- 
cally saves  its  extra  cost  in  the  reduction 
of  the  coal-bill  during  the  first  five  years. 

To  sum  up,  hot  water  costs  more  to 
install  than  either  steam  or  furnace  heat, 
but  costs  less  to  operate,  takes  more  floor 
space,  for  radiators,  has  double  pipes  for 
each  radiator,  costs  more  for  automatic 
control  at  the  heater,  is  slower  to  heat  up 
than  steam,  is  more  liable  to  have  poor 
circulation  in  one  or  more  radiators,  and 
must  never  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
freezing. 


The  Septic  Tank 

A  Safe  Means  of  Sewage  Disposal  for  Farm  Homes 


THE  septic  tank  seems  to  be  about 
the  only  safe  and  efficient  means  of 
sewage  disposal  for  farm  homes, 
and  if  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  to 
take  up  and  decompose  every  particle  of 
waste  material.  The  principle  of  the 
septic  tank,  as  is  generally  known,  is  to 
let  the  sewage  from  the  house  run  into 
a  closed  tank  where  the  solids  are 
changed  into  liquids  or  partially  decom- 
posed by  a  class  of  bacteria  present  in 
the  sewage  itself,  but  which  work  apart 
from  the  air.  The  liquefied  sewage  is 
discharged  from  the  tank  into  field  tile 
and  distributed  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil  where  other  bacteria  present 
in  the  soil  complete  its  decomposition  or 
change  it  into  plant  food. 


The  construction  and  working  of  the 
septic  tank  may  be  explained  from  the 
diagram.  The  tank  is  built  of  concrete 
or  of  brick  or  stone  laid  in  or  lined  with 
cement,  the  main  object  being  to  have  it 
impervious  to  moisture.  The  tank  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  an  over- 
flow pipe  "F"  being  built  into  the  divid- 
ing wall.  The  mouth  of  the  overflow 
pipe  is  raised  to  seven  or  eight  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  is 
covered  with  a  wire  screen  of  about 
three-fourths  inch  mesh,  to  prevent  any 
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solids  getting  into  the  pipe.  The  main 
soil  pipe  "E,"  should  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  closet  bath  and  sink.  It 
extends  from  the  first  compartment  of 
the  tank  to  a  point  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  roof,  so  that  besides  carrying 
sewage  to  the  tank  it  can  conduct  any 
gases  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  height 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
inconvenience  the  occupants  of  the 
building.  The  pipe  "J"  in  the  second 
compartment  admits  fresh  air  which 
passes  over  the  second  partition — a 
space  is  left  for  this  purpose — and  up 
through  the  soil-pipe  to  the  roof. 

In  the  centre  of  the  second  compart- 
ment is  placed  an  automatic  valve  "C," 
which  is  caulked  into  a  four-inch  cast 
iron  bend,  which  is  securely  built  inco 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  during  its  con- 
struction. The  top  of  the  hub  of  the 
bend  is  usually  left  slightly  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  tank.  From 
this  iron  bend  is  run  a  line  of  glazed  tile 
pipe  four  inches  in  diameter,  having  a 
connection  with  the  fresh  air  pipe,  for 
the  ventilation,  and  a  number  of  open- 
ings placed  at  intervals  of  two  feet  in 
light  soil  or  more  in  heavy  soil  from 
which  are  run  branches  of  four-inch 
field  tile  with  loosely  butted  joints.  The 
field  tile  should  not  be  placed  more  than 
one  foot  below  the  surface,  as  the  bac- 
teria are  not  active  beyond  that  depth 
and  the  tile  must  be  perfectly  level;  if 
given  a  fall  the  earth  surrounding  the 
lower  ends  of  the  system  would  receive 
more  than  its  share  of  liquid  sewage, 
and  might  in  time  become  foul,  while  if 
level,  the  earth  surrounding  every  tile 
has  an  equal  amount  of  work  to  do  and 
will  produce  most  satisfactory  results. 

Briefly,  the  operation  of  the  system  is 
as  follows:  -The  sewage  from  the  build- 
ing enters  through  soil  pipe  "E"  filling 
the  first  compartment  in  which  all  solid 
matter  is  retained  until  the  bacteria  have 
reduced  it  to  liquid.  In  a  liquid  form  it 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  second  compart- 
ment through  overflow  pipe  "F."  When 
the  liquid  has  risen  in  the  second  com- 


partment to  the  height  at  which  the  un- 
locking float  on  the  valve  has  been  set, 
the  valve  automatically  opens,  and  dis- 
charges the  contents  of  that  compart- 
ment into  the  system  of  field  tiles 
through  which  it  percolates  into  the  sur- 
rounding earth  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
nature  as  already  described. 

In  figuring  out  the  size  of  tank  neces- 
sary, the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
safe  rule:  for  every  occupant  of  the 
house  allow  three  cubic  feet  of  space  in 
each  compartment.  For  every  cubic 
foot  in  one  compartment  or  half  the 
tank,  lay  thirteen  feet  of  four-inch  field 
tile. 

The  complete  cost  of  putting  in  a 
septic  tank  where  the  tank  is  built  close 
to  the  house,  as  can  be  done  in  most  loca- 
tions, should  not  exceed  $50.  Where  the 
farmer  does  most  of  the  work  himself 
or  with  his  regular  help,  the  cost  will 
of  course  be  less. 


of  the  same  to  Western  Europe  are  the 
important  features  at  present. — Prof.  C. 
A.  Zavitz. 


Sask.  Grain  Growers 

Grain  Growers  of  Saskatchewan  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  at  Regina  on 
February  12  to  15.  Professor  Swanson 
of  Saskatoon  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 
Secretary  Musselman  expects  this  year's 
convention  to  surpass  all  others  in  at- 
tendance and  in  enthusiasm. 


Wheat  for  Export 

It  is  estimated  that  the  shortage  in 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  allied  countries  in 
Western  Europe  for  1917  amounted  to 
570,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  deficiency 
only  about  one-third  can  be  supplied 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  normal  surplus  for  the  past 
year  of  about  23,000,000  bushels  in  the 
United  States  and  of  about  138,000,000 
bushels  in  Canada.  Although  there  were 
nearly  three  times  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  produced  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Canada  the  normal  surplus  of  the  latter 
is  about  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
former.  The  amount  of  wheat  available 
for  export  and  the  ready  transportation 


Returned  Men  Operate  Government 
Tractors 

There  will  be  130  tractors  in  Ontario 
in  operation  next  spring,  and  men  who 
have  done  their  bit  overseas  will  get  the 
first  call  providing  they  have. secured  the 
proper  training.  The  course  offered  by 
the  Commission  to  the  men  whose  disa- 
bilities, incurred  in  military  service, 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  learn  a 
new  occupation,  requires  from  six  to 
eight  months  and  has  been  particularly 
attractive  to  men  who  formerly  were 
farmers. 

Courses  are  under  way  at  London, 
Whitby  and  Kingston,  and  60  tractors 
have  been  sent  to  these  centres  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
overhauled.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  government  is  a  boon  to 
the  training  centres,  for  while  crippled 
motor  cars  are  fairly  easy  to  secure  for 
practice  work  in  the  motor  mechanics' 
course,  tractors  are  at  a  premium. 


Two  men  were  hotly  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  book.  Finally  one  of  them, 
himself  an  author,  said  to  the  other:  "No, 
John,  you  can't  appreciate  it.  You  never 
wrote  a  book  yourself." 

"No,"  retorted  John,  "and  I  never  laid 
an  egg,  but  I'm  a  better  judge  of  an 
omelet  than  any  hen. — Philadelphia  Star. 


Two  British  soldiers  went  into  a  re- 
staurant at  Saloniki  and  asked  for  Turkey 
with  Greece.    The  waiter  said: 

"I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  can't  Ser- 
via,"  whereupon  the  Tommies  cried: 
"Fetch  the  Bosphorus!" 

When  that  gentleman  arrived  and  heard 
the  complaint,  the  manager  said: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  Rus- 
sia, but  you  cannot  Roumania." 

And  so  the  poor  Tommies  had  to  go 
away  Hungary. — Scotch  American. 
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A  plank  frame  barn  being  raised  over  a  cement  foundation. 


BUILDING   SENSE   FOR   FARMERS 

Continued  from  page  27. 

been  settled,  is  the  method  of  placing  the 
cows,  whether  to  have  them  facing  in  or  out. 
There  are  arguments  both  ways  so  it  is  a 
matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

FLOORS 

Stable  floors  must  be  impervious  to  water, 
sanitary,  easy  to  clean,  comfortable  for  the 
cow,  durable,  inexpensive  and  should  not  rot  or 
wear  out. 

The  old  style  wood  floors  fall  down  and 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  practically 
every  one  of  these  requirements  they  are 
unhesitatingly  condemned.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  should  accept  this  warning  and  not 
use.  them. 

Concrete  is  the  material  recommended,  and 
it  is  most  often  used.  It  fulfils  all  the  condi- 
tions enumerated  above. 

Floors  should  have  a  uniform  thickness  of 
5  inches,  of  which  1  inch  is  a  finished  coat  of 
cement   mortar. 

Feed  alleys  are  laid  with  a  fall  of  about  an 
inch  to  the  manger.  When  in  the  centre  of 
barn  they  are  crowned  an  inch  sloping  both 
ways  to  the  mangers.  They  are  1'misnt.d  with 
a  steel  trowel. 

The  cattle  stands  are  laid  with  a  fall  to 
the  gutter  of  %  in.  For  dairy  cattle  a  de- 
pression is  often  built  in  the  platform  for 
holding  the  bedding.  That  is,  the  cattle  stand 
is  raised  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  curb 
and  slopes  %  in  to  curb  and  to  gutter.  Cattle 
stands  vary  from  4  feet  6  inches  in  length 
to  5  feet  according  to  the  breed  of  animal  to 
be  tied  up.  They  are  given  a  rough  finish  with 
a  broom  or  wood  float. 

MANGERS 

The  type  of  the  manger  you  will  build  partly 
depends  upon  the  method  of  feeding  and 
the  size  of  your  barn.  There  are  three  types 
in  common  use:  The  raise  and  lower  manger, 
the  high  cement  manger,  and  the  high  level 
feed    passage   manger. 

Unless  your  barn  is  extremely  narrow, 
either  the  raise-and-lower  manger  or  the  high 
cement  manger  is  the  best  to  use.  They  are 
suitable  for  any  kind  of  feed.  The  raise- 
and-lower  manager  is  very  easy  to  build  for 
it  simply  requires  a  shallow  trough  to  be  made, 
the  manger  itself  coming  ready  made  from  the 
factory. 

The  front  of  the  high  cement  manger  is 
usually  perpendicular,  but  for  convenience  it 
can  be  made  to  slope  in.  Both  types  of  man- 
gers are  constructed  to  prevent  feed  being 
thrown  out  by  the  animal.    If  any  should  fall 
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out  it  would  be  beyond  her  sight.  She  will  not 
reach  for  her  feed,  causing  her  hind  feet  to 
slip  and  kicking  her  bedding  into  the  gutter. 
The  proper  feeding  method  is  the  surest  way 
to  keep  the  cow  well  bedded.  Bottoms  of 
both  mangers  are  an  inch  above  the  cattle 
stand. 

The  high  level  feed  passage  type  is  inex- 
pensive. Manger  and  divisions  are  low,  but 
should  the  cow  throw  her  feed  out  of  the 
manger  she  can  see  what  she  has  done  and 
usually  will  not  do  it  again.  In  any  case  it  is 
easy  to  brush  the  feed  back  into  the  manger 
again.  This  manger  is  2  feet  wide  and  7 
inches  deep  in  the  lowest  part,  which  is  an 
inch  above  the  cattle  stand. 


A  properly  built  gutter  is  essential  to  sani- 
tation in  the  dairy  barn.  A  square  gutter  is 
recommended  18  in.  wide,  7  in.  deep  on  the 
cattle  stand  side  and  four  inches  on  the 
side  of  the  walk.  There  may  be  a  half  inch 
fall  from  cattle  stand  side  to  the  walk  side 
which  allows  the  liquids  to  drain  off.  .  Sides 
should  be  vertical  to  break  the  spatter  and 
make  the  gutter  easy. 

COLUMNS. 
Under  no  consideration  should  wood 
columns  be  used  in  constructing  a  barn.  They 
obstruct  the  sunlight  and  take  up  valuable 
space  in  the  stable.  They  are  in  the  road, 
no  matter  where  they  are  placed.  They  are  a 
nuisance  if  placed  in  the  passages,  and  they  • 
restrict  the  freedom  and  comfort  of  the  cow 
when  placed  anywhere  in  the  cattle  stands. 
They  are  not  durable.  They  are  quickly  de- 
stroyed in  case  of  fire.  Sooner  or  later  they 
are  rotted  by  the  manure,  stable  acids,  and 
moisture.  From  the  standpoint  of  sanitation, 
they  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  old- 
fashioned  wood  stall.  They  are  not  clean. 
No  amount  of  time  or  work  will  keep  them  as 
clean  as  the  steel  and  they  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stable.  As  the  columns  support 
the  mud  sills  or  beams  upon  which  rest  the 
joists  their  positions  are  determined  by  the 
positions  of  the  mud  sills.  These  are  gener- 
ally 12  or  14  feet  apart,  so  there  is  one  steel 
column  every  12  or  14  feet  throughout  the 
stable. 

MEASUREMENTS    FOR   STALLS   AND   BOX    STALLS 
Cow  stalls  are  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  width. 

3  feet  6  inches  is  the  most  usual  measurement 
It  is  economical  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  cramp  the  comfort  of  the  cow.  Cow 
stalls  in  depth,  from  curb,  to  gutter,  measure 

4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet,  depending  largely 
upon  the  breed  of  the  cattle.  9  feet  x  10  feet 
makes  a  good  box  stall  for  a  bull.     Cow  pens 
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To  every  man 
who  is  building  or 
remodelling  his  barn 


T 


HIS    BT    Barn    Book    shows    you    how    to    build 
your    barn     from    start   to    finish ;    tells    how    to 


make    the   foundations ;    how    to   lay   the    cement 
floors   and    how    to    build    the   walls;    how    the    cattle- 
stands   can    be   made   so   they  will    not    be   cold ;   shows   the 
best   and    most   economical    methods  of  laying   out  the  floor 
space   and    putting   in    the   stabling ;    shows  right  and  wrong 
ways   to   remodel    an    old    barn;    shows    how    to 'ventilate   barn   and 
build   cupolas    for  the   roof.     It   tells    how   to    frame    the    barn    by  a 
method  that  saves  half  the  cost  of  the  old  way;    shows    how   two   men 
and  a  team  can    hoist   the   bents    to    position.     You  can  build  or  remodel 
your    barn    yourself   with    this    book    to    help,    because   every   point  is  clearly 
illustrated   by    full-page    photographs   and    blue    print .  working   plans. 

This  new  352-page  book 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  book  on  barn  building  ever  published  in  Canada.  It 
contains  over  125  views  of  modern  barns.  Photographs  of  up-to-date  barns  were  obtained  in  all  parts 
of  this  country,  and  have  been  reproduced  with  full-page  and  double-page  cuts,  which  show  clearly 
every  detail  of.  construction.  There  are  useful  tables,  showing  the  best  measurement  for  mangers, 
gutters,  cattle-stands  and  passages,  costs  of  cement  work,  best  sizes  for  doors  and  windows,  amount 
.  of  ventilation  for  different  kinds  of  stock,  capacities  of  silos,  capacities  of  mows.  There  are  also 
working  plans  for  14  different  barns  and  exterior  views  of  the  completed  barns.  Best  construction  for 
"Hog    House    is    fully    illustrated. 

BT  Galvanized  Steel  Stalls.  Steel  Horse  Stable  Fittings,  Steel  Cow  Pens,  Calf  Pens.  Steer  Pens,  Bull  Pens,  Manure  and  Feed 
Carriers,  and  Water  Bowls  are  shown  in  actual  use  in  many  barns.  Complete  specifications  for  stable  equipment  which  are  useful  in 
getting  proper  quotations  from  manufacturers. 

This  book  is  printed  in  colours  and  is  bound  with  hard  covers.  It  is  not  a  mere  catalogue.  It  is  a  work  of  reference  which  you 
will  prize  and  keep  for  years.  It  is  considered  authorative  on  the  subject  of  stable  and  barn  construction.  A  copy  of  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  who  is  thinking  of  building  or  remodelling  a  stable  or  who  is  going  to  put  in  the  Sanitary  Steel  Stable  Equipment. 


Mail  Coupon 


Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  obtaining  information,  plans,  and  photographs  for 
this  book,  and  in  printing  it. 

Yet  we  offer  it  without  charge  to  any  man  who  will  write  and  state  if  he  is  building  or 
remodelling  this  year,  when  he  expects  to  start  the  work  and  the  number  of  head  of  stock 
he  keeps.  If  you  are  building  or  remodelling  next  year,  or  later,  you  will  receive  the  Barn 
Construction  Section  of  the  Book  ;  this  is  the  part  which  will  interest  you  most  until  you 
are  ready  to  go  ahead.     It  is  a  neatly  bound  booklet  of  80  pages. 

Simply  fill  in  the  blanks  of  the  coupon,  and  you  -will  receive  the  Barn  Book  by  first 
mail.     You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way. 

The  high  cost  of  printing  the  book  has  forced  us  to  limit  the  quantity.  Make  sure  of 
your  copy  by  sending  for  it  to-day. 

Beatty  Bros.,  Limited 


M  .  329  Hill  St., 


FERGUS,  ONT. 


I 
I 

I 


FREE  COUPON 

Beatty  Bros.,  Limited,  M  ,  329  Hill  St.,  FERGUS,  ONTARIO. 

Gentlemen  :    Send  me  your  new  352  page  Bam  Book,  with- 
out charge  or  obligation.     I  have  filled  in  the  blanks  below. 

Are  you  thinking  of  building  a  bam  ? _ „, 

If  not.  are  you  going  to  remodel  > .-. _ 

When  will  you  siart  ? 

How  many  cows,  horses,  or  young  stock  will  you  keep  ? 

Put  an  X  after  the  kind  of  Sanitary  Stable  Equipment  you  are  interested  in. 

(Steel  Stalls  )      Steel  Horse  Stable  Fittings ) 

(Manure  Carrier )    (Water  Bowls ) 

(Hay  Carrier ) 

Your  Name _ ^ 

P.  O  Prov. 

Township Lot Concession „ ,._ 


I 
I 
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THE  BISSELL  STEEL  STONE  BOAT 

Built    of    stiff    steel    plate    with    railing    around 
the    edges    and    steel    runners    underneath,    2   ft, 
2M   and  3   ft.    wide,    and  different  styles  for  all 
kinds   of   farm   work. 
Write    Dept.    ¥    for   folder    and    prices. 


T.  E.  BISSELl  <_<j,.  Limited.  Elora.  Ont. 

SEE     OTHER     ADVERTISEMENTS     ON     PAGES 

66,     71,     73 


O.  A.  C.  NO.  72  OATS 

Ten   years'   test   at   Guelph   show   an    aver- 
age    of     over     17     bushels     per     acre     over 
highest   competitor.    Figure  it:    17   bush.    @ 
85c  bush.    =    $14.45per  acre. 
YOU    CAN'T    AFFORD    TO    GROW    ANY 

OTHER   VARIETY. 
We  have  good,  plump  seed,   testing  38   lbs. 
per     bush.,     grown     from     registered     seed. 
Price  $1.25.  bush.  Sacks  free.  Samples  sent. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 
Transportation   may  be  slow. 

W.  T.   DAVIDSON   &  SON, 
Meadowvale         _         -        -         -  Ont. 


KELWAY'S 

Wholesale  REAL  PRICE  SEED  Catalogue  for 
1918  has  been  posted  to  all  customers.  If  you 
have  not  received  a  copy,  please  send  a  card  and 
one  will  be  sent  you  by  return  of  post. 

KELWAY  &  SON,  Wh&soaw:rfeed 

Langport,    Somerset,  England 


PERFECTION 

Seed  &  Grain 

Separator 

(Patented  1901) 

The  best  and  latest 
mill  for  Cleaning 
and  Grading  all 
kinds  of  Seed  and 
Grain. 
See  nearest  Agent  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  TEMPLIN  MFC.  CO.,  FERGUS,  ONTARIO 


Jlk 

BOOK   ON 

/mJb£? 

DOG  DISEASES 

'Wr 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to    any   address    by 

America's 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing   full   particulars. 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Its  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  Fay  tor  It  outoi 
y.ur  commissions  on  aalea.  My  »eentflarema^t™^|^0„S' 
B.e.PasS.,34.7  H.  P.,    f  SSxSH  tires     Bush  ^ars  ^arl 

back.  1913  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-paga  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 

J  Wheelbase  "> <»    H.    Rnsh.      Prea. 

Oelco  Ignition-Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg.  Dopt  ?  EQ 

BCSU  UOXUU  CODLiMSiX.  Bush  Xempla,  CUttso,  Illinois  i 


Col.  Robertson's   barn  near  Williamstown,  Ontario,  burned  down.      The 

dairy  herd  were  tied  in  the  stalls  the  next  day  for  milking,  a  unique 

tribute  to  the  value  of  cement  and  steel  construction. 


will  do  9  feet  x  9  feet.  Hog  pens  are  built 
with  10-foot  or  12-foot  front  and  2-foot  gate. 
They  are  usually  12  feet  deep.  This  is  suffi- 
cient for  8  or  9  hogs.  Horse  box  stalls  should 
be  1?  feet  x  12  feet  and  not  less  than  10  feet 
x  12  feet.  Tie-up  stalls  for  horses  are  5  feet 
to  6  feet  wide  x  9  feet  long. 

HORSE    STALLS 

Some  farmers  stable  their  horses  in  the 
same  barn  with  the  cows.  Horses  should 
always  be  at  the  north  end  leaving  the  sunny 
south  part  for  the  cattle.  This  position  is 
usually  more  convenient  for  attending  to 
both  horses  and  cattle. 

There  should  always  be  a  partition  between 
the  horses  and  the  cows.  The  cost  of  board- 
ing this  up  is  not  great.  Odors  from  the 
horse  stable  should  not  be  allowed  in  the 
dairy  barn,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  disturb 
the  cows  by  any  of  the  confusion  of  hitching 
and  unhitching  horses. 

CALF   PENS 

When  calf  pens  are  required  if  they  can- 
not be  put  in  a  separate  calf  barn  it  is  well 
to  have  them  in  the  horse  barn  where  their 
bawling  will  not  worry  the  mothers.  Of 
course,  if  they  cannot  be  placed  here,  have 
them  at  either  end  of  the  row  of  cow  stalls. 
The  same  ideas  should  be  followed  in  placing 
the  bull  pen.  Have  the  pen  near  the  door  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  take  the  bull  along 
the  passages  near  the  cows. 

SILOS    AND    FEED    ROOM 

Silos  are  usually  placed  near  ends  of  a  rect- 
angular barn  to  hide  as  little  light  as  possible. 
In  a  T-shaped  barn  silos  are  invariably  in 
the  angles  between  the  stroke  and  the  top  of 
the  "T." 

Silos  should  not  be  built  too  close  to  barn 
yards.  It  is  not  well  to  have  the  feed  so  close 
to  the  manure  pile,  nor  to  be  forced  to  haul 
corn  for  cutting  into  ensilage  through  the 
yard. 

There  should  be  a  feed  mixing  room  near 
the  silo.  It  is  convenient  for  taking  care  of 
the  ensilage  as  it  is  thrown  down.  This 
room  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  differ- 
ent kinds  of  feed  to  be  brought  together  in 
it  and  mixed.  It  should  be  so  placed  that  it 
would  be  handy  to  the  supply  of  feed  and 
the  cows.  Many  keep  the  cutting  box,  grinder 
and  root  pulper  in  the  feed  room. 

If  there  is  a  drive  way  a  small  root 
cellar  or  combination  root  cellar  and  feed 
room  may  be  built  under  it. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  most  important  problem  that  confronts 
the  farmer,  after  he  has  his  barn  well  on  the 
road  to  completion,  is  the  equipment.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  im- 
portant factor.     Many  beautiful  barns  have 

been    spoiled    because    of   poor   judgment   in 
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selecting  the  equipment.  Under  no  consider- 
ation is  it  advisable  to  put  in  wood  stalls  and 
pens.  Wood  stalls  are  unsanitary  and  within 
a  couple  of  years  would  have  to  be  replaced 
on  account  of  rotting  out.  Steel  stalls  are 
becoming  a  necessity  on  the  farm  and  the  old- 
fashioned  wood  stalls  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Steel  stalls  make  an  everlasting  stable  job. 
They  do  not  rot.  If  they  are  galvanized  they 
will  not  rust.  Once  you  put  galvanized  steel 
equipment  in  your  stable  you  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  it  is  there  for  ever. 
There  are  no  repairs  to  be  bothered  over. 
Dozens  of  instances  could  be  mentioned  where 
barns  have  burned  to  the  ground  with  prac- 
tically no  injury  to  the  stalls. 

Danger  of  fire  is  not  only  eliminated  in  the 
stable,  but  in  case  the  upper  structure  catches 
fire  the  cows  can  be  released  quickly  from  the 
stanchions  and   saved   from  destruction. 

It  sometimes  happens,  particularly  in  West- 
ern Canada,  that  the  dairy  barn  has  to  be 
moved.  Cities  grow  and  surround  the  farm, 
which  then  becomes  urban  property.  The 
upper  structure  can  be  taken  out  and  the 
stalls  knocked  out  of  the  cement  without 
any  injury  to  them  and  sold  or  used  again. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  steel  stalls  is 
the  stanchion.  Some  steel  stanchions  can  be 
opened  with  one  hand,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  old-fashioned  chain  ties. 
Many  a  farmer  has  lost  valuable  stock  in 
fires  on  account  of  it  taking  so  long  to  loose 
them  from  the  old-fashioned  chain  ties. 

COW  AND  BULL  PENS 

Roomier  quarters  are  required  for  cows 
during  calving  and  sickness.  In  this  case 
nothing  is  so  readily  appreciated  by  the  cows 
and  the  owner  as  the  sanitary  steel  pen.  The 
cow  is  made  more  comfortable  and  can  be 
watched  by  the  attendant  without  entering 
the  pen. 

The  bad  temper  of  the  bull  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  strong  pen  where  he  can  see 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  Unless  steel  pens  are 
used  it  is  impossible  as  the  old-fashioned  wood 
pens  entirely  cut  off  his  view.  Also  if  the 
animal  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  he 
must  have  comfortable  clean  quarters. 

HORSE  STABLE  FITTINGS 

Steel  fittings  for  the  horse  stable  are  indis- 
pensable to  any  farmer  who  prides  himself 
on  his  animals  and  is  anxious  to  have  them 
look  their  very  best.  The  open  construction 
of  the  steel  guards  allows  the  sunshine  to 
flood  through  the  building.  Every  horse  in  the 
row  of  stalls  can  be  seen,  and  every  one  of 
them  will  be  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
You  will  be  proud  to  take  a  visitor  or"  a 
buyer  into  your  stable.  You  will  never  be 
ashamed  of  the  stabling  if  you  use  the  steel 
fittings.  They  are  indestructible.  Horses 
cannot  crib  the  iron  guards  or  mangers.  No 
amount  of  battering  will   injure   steel   stall 
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posts.  They  never  rot.  The  steel  stabling 
always  looks  well. 

Steel  fittings  can  be  installed  simply  and 
quickly.  They  save  the  expense  of  hiring  a 
high-priced  carpenter.  Steel  stall  posts  may 
be  set  in  either  wood  or  concrete  floors  with- 
out difficulty. 

Steel  mangers,  hay  racks,  swinging  front, 
and  oat  bowls  save  time  in  feeding,  and  what 
is  quite  as  important  they  prevent  the  horses 
wasting  their  feed.  The  saving  is  important 
when  we  consider  the  present  high  prices  of 
hay  and  grain. 

WATER   BOWLS 

The  man  you  know  who  persists  in  driving 
cows  out  into  the  sleet  and  storm  to  water  is 


losing  money.  He  is  losing  enough  every 
winter  to  pay  for  a  complete  water  bowl  out- 
fit. Ask  any  man  who  has  been  using  water 
bowls  and  he  will  tell  you  that.  With  the 
water  bowls  the  cattle  can  take  a  little  sip  of 
water  every  now  and  again,  and  it  doesn't 
hurt  them.  The  water  is  at  just  the  right 
temperature.  They  drink  all  they  need.  They 
are  never  thirsty.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  watering  of  the  cows  will  be  neglected, 
for  the  water  is  there  all  the  time.  Nothing 
that  you  can  put  in  the  stable  will  a  cow 
appreciate  more,  and  she  will  show  her  appre- 
ciation in  the  milk  pail. 

MANURE  AND  FEED  CARRIERS 

Dumping    the    manure    right    outside    the 
windows  or  doors  or  into  a  pit  beneath  the 


floor  is  not  cleaning  the  stable.  Your  stable 
is  not  clean  and  the  job  is  not  done  until  you 
have  the  manure  away  out  in  the  barn  yard 
where  it  won't  rot  the  wood  or  walls. 


S^^^  Granulated  Eyelids, 
\J  L  C    Eyes  inflamed  by  exposure 
_^  to   Sun,    Dust    and    Wind 

L|    ..^n     quickly  relieved  by   Murine 
a~A   y   >^0    Eye  Remedy.  No  smarting, 
•^  just  Eye  Comfort.      At  your 

Druggist's  50c  pet  bottle.  Murine  Eye  Salve  hi 
Tubes  25c.  For  Book  of  the  Eye  Free  ask  Drug- 
gists   or   Murine   Eye    Remedy   Co..    Chicago 


It's  a  money-saver— 

this  book  we  send  you  free 

It's  no  exaggeration  to  call  this  book — 

"What  the  Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete" — 

a  money-saver.  It  makes  money  by  saving  money — for  every  farmer  who 
reads  it  and  who  acts  on  the  advice  and  instructions  it  contains.  How  does  it 
save  money  ?   Simply  by  telling  how  to  build  farm  improvement  of  Concrete. 


The  farmer  nowadays  realizes  that  he  is  under  a 
terrible  handicap  in  his  efforts  to  make  money,  if  he 
has  to  be  constantly  sinking  profits  in  repairs.  Only 
by  using  Concrete  can  he  have  buildings  that  do  not 
call  for  repairs  and  painting.  Only  with  Concrete 
for  his  building  material  can  he  have  his  farm  fire- 
proof, waterproof,  watertight,  repair  proof,  vermin 


By  building  Roads  of  Concrete  we  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  farmer's 
profits  on  everything  he  sells  or  buys. 

The  welfare  of  the  farm  demands  Permanent  High- 
ways of  Concrete.  Our  farmers  need  them  for  the 
hauling  of  garden-truck,  fruits  and  dairy  products  into 
town.  On  Concrete  alone  can  this  hauling  be  done 
economically.  It  provides  the  only  surface  that  resists  the 
wear  and  tear  of  modern  traffic.  Con- 
crete is,  in  fact,  as  necessary  to  success- 
ful road  building  as  it  is  for  successful 
farm  construction,  Concrete  roads, 
like  Concrete  buildings,  pay 
for  themselves  in  the  saving 
of  repairs. 


proof  and  sanitary. 

In  our  100-page  book,  there  are  directions  which 
enable  the  farmer  to  construct  all  sorts  of  improve- 
ments of  Concrete,  in  odd  times — with  the  help  of 
his  man.  Send  for  this  remarkably  useful,  money- 
saving  book.  Mark  on  the  coupon  the  subjects 
which  are  of  immediate  interest  to  you. 


Jifnihj      wtal    tjou     want     information    about      -»            -* 

FLOORS 

DAIRY  HOUSES 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS  * 

BARNS 

SILOS 

FENCE  POSTS 

GARAGES 

ROOT  CELLARS 

TROUGHS  AND  TANKS 

ROADS 

"Whai      lit*      drmer     can     do    with     concrete" 
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Tractor  Power  Must  Come: 


By  F.  C.  MACKENZIE 


Population    Now    Crowds   on    Production  and  the  Spectre  of  Want  Drives 

Invention  to  the  Rescue 


T 


HE  United  States 
Food  Administration 
shipping      1,500 


farm  tractors  to  France  to 
assist  the  French  in  their 
farm  work. 

This  is  only  one  item  of 
news  about  the  tractor 
situation  out  of  the  many 
which  are  coming  in  from 
nearly  every  country  on 
the  globe  where  the  pinch 
of  food  scarcity  is  being 
felt. 

The  terrible  devastation 
of  supplies  that  is  going  on 
in  Europe  revives  in  its 
most  terrible  form  the 
worst  fears  of  Malthus  or 
of  contemporary  econom- 
ists in  the  matter  of  race 
starvation.  The  spectre  is 
no  illusion.  The  feeding  of 
the  people  of  the  world  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the 
man  and  his  plow.  Science 
may  do  much  to  make  synthetic  food  from 
elemental  substances,  but  it  has  not,  as 
yet,  displayed  any  instances  of  people  sub- 
sisting long  without  the  field  productions 
for  the  bread-basket. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  the  tendency  of 
population  to  drift  from  the  fields  to  the 
factory,  thus  passing  on  to  those  remain- 
ing on  the  land  the  task  of  producing 
enough  food  for, all.  Doubtless,  as  the 
machinery  of  production  grew  apace,  the 
men  on  the  farms  were  able  to  produce 
in  large  enough  volume  to  satisfy  all,  that 
is,  provided  the  non-producing  end  of  the 
people  did  not  become  too  great.  The 
periodical  starvation  periods  of  China 
with  her  400,000,000  and  of  India,  both 
with  fertile  soils,  have  been  stock  ex- 
amples for  philosophers.  And  the  same 
tendency  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  West- 
ern countries  is  now  revealed  under  the 
stress  of  a  gigantic  world-waste.    The  na- 
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The  eater-pillar  idea  is  getting  consider- 
able attention  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  work. 


A  tractor  at  work  in  Huron  County,  Ontario.     Every  economic 

law  calls  for  the  use  of  a  machine  that  does 

such  perfect  work. 


tions  were  never  nearer  starvation  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

And  how  shall  we  avert  it?  The  obvi- 
ous answer  is  to  get  back  to  the  land. 
But  the  one  tragedy  of  it  all  is,  that  the 
world  can't  get  back. 

Clearly,  then,  it  remains  the  duty  of  the 
present  day  farmers  to  augment  produc- 
tion some  •  way.  .  Machinery  and  more 
power  is  the  logical  way  out. 

The  old  world  is  advancing  in  needs, 
and  is  calling  for  fresh  supplies  of  goods 
along  lines  previously  undreamed  of. 
Take  the  case  of  rubber,  of  binder  twine, 
and  of  gasoline.  The  production  of  these 
things  makes  big  inroads  on  labor.  So  as 
civilization  advances  the  available  labor 
becomes  scarcer.  And  this  scarcity  draws 
from  agriculture,  fast.  The  result  is  that 
food  products  rise  in  price. 

The  products  of  the  cultivated  field  are 
the  staples  in  food  supply  in  the  last 
analysis.  Men  eat  animals,  animal  fats, 
poultry  products  and  fish,  but  when  maxi- 
mum economy  is  considered  it  is  wheat 
that  becomes  the  great  desideratum.  And 
wheat  requires  assiduous  toil  and  careful 
soil  manipulation.  That  is  why  the  centre 
of  the  world's  attention  is  towards  the 
tractor.  The  power  of  one  man's  efficiency 
on  the  land  must  be  multiplied  by  some 
sort   of    mechanical    power    combination. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  articles 
dealing  with  the  tractor  and  motor  truck  situ- 
ation in  Canada.  Expert  writers  in  Western 
and  Eastern  Canada  and  from  the  U.S.  are 
handling  these  subjects.  The  next  will  ap- 
pear in  Feb.  15th,  the  first  of  our  mid-month 
issues. — Editor. 


The  internal  combustion 
engine  has  made  this  big 
advance  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  de- 
vastate and  destroy  a  coun- 
try and  rehabilitate,  it 
overnight.  Years  and 
years  of  hard  struggle  will 
ensue  before  peoDle  are 
brought  back  to  the  same 
independence  as  they  were 
previous  to  the  war.  Just 
as  happened  at  the  close 
of  the  American  Civil  War, 
when  the  self-binder  was 
introduced  its  development 
had  to  be  forced  upon  agri- 
culture, but  they  eventu- 
ally acknowledged  its  in- ; 
dispensability. 

Now,  not  only  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is 
the  tractor  being  called  for. . 
but  the  farmers  of  stricken 
Belgium,  France  and  Bri- 
tain look  with  longing  eyes 
on  this  power  for  upbuilding  their  ruined 
farms. 

South  America,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Orient  are  awakening  to  the  demands  and 
are  calling  for  machinery.  As  Dr.  Waters 
said  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Kansas  Agricultural  College: 

"China  is  certain  to  develop  her  agriculture,  as 
will  also  South  America.  Africa  will  be  de- 
veloped and  transformed.  There  never  was  a 
mere  encouraging  or  invitinpr  outlook  for  the 
trained  man.  so  the  one  parting  word  of  ad- 
vice I  would  give  you  is,  stay  by  your  work  in 
college    as    long    as    you    can. 

"There  is  a  great  complaint  of  the  shortage 
of  labor  in  this  country.  Industries  are  para- 
lyzed. Land  is  going  untilled,  and  in  some 
cases  crops  are  unharvested  because  of  this 
shortage.  Yet  there  is  no  shortage  of  labor. 
Never  before  was  there  as  much  idleness  and 
unemployment  as  there  is  in  this  country  to-day.. 
We  must  decide  whether  the  service  we  are 
rendering  is  necessary  or  important  and  decide 
upon  the  service  that  it  will  be  best  for  us  to 
render. 

"The  indications  are  that  when  the  war  is 
over  this  country  will  suddenly  be  forced  to 
change  her  custom  of  selling  raw  material  in 
which    from    5    to    15    per    cent,    of    labor    is    in- 


The  tractor  goes   after   the  water  tank 
and  gets  it,  too. 
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Why  En-ar-co 

National  Motor  Oil 

Is  Better  Oil 

STEAM  that  escapes  through  a  tea-kettle  spout,  if 
caught  and  condensed,  would  be  pure  water- 
distilled  water.  Distilling  removes  all  impurities,  leav- 
ing a  scale  or  residue  along  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  kettle. 

Scientific  Refining 

Now  imagine  a  huge  tea-kettle  that  will  hold  25,000  gallons  of  crude  oil. 
Picture  an  intense  heat  applied  and  the  vapor  that  would  arise,  then  you  have  some 
idea  of  our  modern  oil  stills— the  scientific  process  of  making  En-ar-co  a 
National  Motor  Oil.  The  vapor  is  condensed,  further  refined  and  gbr 
then  filtered.  The  result  is  a  clear,  clean  motor  oil  that  will  per-  .\V 
form  its  function  properly  in  any  motor, 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

For  automobilep,  trnctnrs.  motor  trucks,  motorcycles,  motor 
bonis,  aeroplanes  mid  everv  type  of  motor.     Clean,  clear,  pure. 
Free  from  excess  carbon.    Has  the  "right"  body. 


Canadian  Oil 

Companies, 

Limited 

Dept.  E-4.  i 

2-12  Strachan  Ave. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


'.'.'/V/.HJM 


CANADIAN  OIL  COMPANIES,  Limited 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Dept.  E-4,       2-12  Strachan  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

MAIN  OFFICES :  Nelson,  B.  C;  Halifax,  N. S.;  Montreal,  Que.; 
Winnipeg.  Man.;  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Regina,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Alia, 


f%  En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 

One  grease  for  nil  use*,  all  around  the  motor  car, 
tractor  or  gas  engine.    Gives  perfect  lubrication  in 
differentials,  compression  cups,  transmissions  and 
every  other  grease  point. 

White  Rose  Gasoline 

A  pure,  dry,  uniform  gasoline  that 
incures  utmost  satisfaction  in  contin- 
uous, responsive  power. 

National  Light  Oil  oS 


A  bright  burning  lamp  oil, 
Dnes   iiot  char  the  wick   or 
chimney.       No   disapreoable 
odors  or  poisonouB  fumes. 
Best  also  for  oil  henters, 
oil  cook  stoves,    incubat- 
ors,   brooders  and    oil 
burning  tractors. 


I  own 

bovej 

automobile  or  tractor  and  en- 
close two  3-cent  et:imps.     Send 
me  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.  Please 
give    nearest    shipping   point    in 
this  province  and  quote  prices  on  the 
items  I  have  marked.  I  will  be  in  the 
market  about 


(Date  above) 
I  use..  ..gals,  gasoline  per  year.       I  nae-.-  aato  greaso  per  year. 
I  use.  ■  ■  .gals,  motor  oil  per  year.       I  use.. ..gals,  kerosene  per  year. 
lbs.  axle  grease  per  year.     I  use.... gals,  tractor  oil  per  year. 


'Bull  Dog"  London  Concrete  Mixer 

Capacity  50  cu.  yards  per  day.  Price  $357.50, 
complete  with  gasoline  engine.  Pays  for 
itself  in  20  days'  uae. 
limit  to  last  a  life- 
time. Send  for  cata- 
log No.   IB. 

London  Concrete 
Machinery  Co. 

Dept.  D. 
London.        Ontario 

World'*   Largest    Manufacturers    of    Concrete    Machinery. 


The  Bissell  Steel  Roller has  a  "gid  steei  frame 

w  — no  wood  whatever. 
Large  roller  bearings' and  strong  2"  axles  in- 
sure durability  and  great  strength.  The 
Bissell  is  a  3-drum  Roller  of  good  weight. 
built  to  stand  hard  usage  and  give  great  ser- 
vice.    Write  Dept.   Y       for  free  catalogue.  0 

v        T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  LTD..  Elora,  Ont. 

SEE    OTHER    ADVERTISEMENTS   ON    PAGES    66,   68,    73. 
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Did  Jan.  1st, 
1918,  Bring 
You  a  Raise 
in  Salary? 


What  are  your  prospects  to 
begin  the  New  Year?  Are 
you  in  a  position  to  go  to 
your  employer  and  say,  "I 
think  I  deserve  a  $5.00  a 
week  raise."  Will  it  be 
granted? 

That  all  depends  on  whether  you 
have  made  good.  You  know 
whether  you  have  or  not.  It  is 
the  confidence  you  have  in  your 
own  ability  that  is  going  to 
tell.  Why  not  prepare  yourself 
for  a  bigger  and  better  position 
paying  a  larger  salary  by  qual- 
ifying for  it  by  gaining  confi- 
dence in  your  own  ability.  Con- 
fidence in  yourself  can  only  be 
maintained  by  learning  how  to 
sell.  Learn  how  to  "put  things 
across."  Learn  how  to  close  a 
deal.  Learn  how  to  sell  some- 
thing, no  matter  how  small,  for 
in  successfully  handling  others 
you  are  gaining  confidence  in 
yourself. 

Why  not  allow  us  to  train  you? 
It  is  thought  by  many  that 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  are 
born,  and  cannot  be  made,  that 
salesmanship  is  a  knack  which 
cannot  be  acquired.  The  truth, 
as  has  been  proved  thousands 
of  times,  is  that  we  are  all 
salesmen  regardless  of  who  we 
are  or  what  we  do. 
All  the  best  positions  to-day  are 
being  filled  by  men  picked  from 
selling  staffs.  They  have  learned 
the  viewpoint  of  the  public — they 
understand  human  nature  —  they 
have  developed  themselves  and  are 
trained  to  handle  others. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  salesman 
to  earn  from  $2,500.00  to  $10,000.00 
per  year,  and  many  cracker  jack 
salesmen  have  been  made  who  have 
been  failures  in  other  lines. 
We  teach  salesmanship.  While  we 
are  teaching  salesmanship,  the 
salesman  or  saleswoman  is  earning. 
Regardless  of  your  present  position 
in  life,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
at  least  write  for  information  and 
learn  how  to  take  your  place  in 
the  long  line  of  those  who  can  and 
are  earning  good  salaries. 
Do  not  wait  until  to-morrow  to 
learn  how  you  can  turn  your  spare 
time  into  money.  A  Post  Card  will 
bring  you   the  details. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
143  University  Ave., 


volved    to   that   of   furnishing    products    in    which 
the  labor  alone  will  be  from   46  to  70  per  cent." 

SOUTH  AMERICA  WANTS  POWER   MACHINES 

While  farming  is  not  carried  on  as  ex- 
tensively in  Uruguay,  Southern  Brazil 
and  Chile,  as  in  Argentina,  the  same  con- 
ditions, relatively,  exist  in  them  so  far  as 
the  utilization  of  modern  agricultural  ma- 
chinery is  concerned. 

The  average  farm  in  Argentina  consists 
of  500  acres;  many  farms  have  from  5,000 
to  10,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

To  produce  from  these  rich  soile,  with 
a  shortage  of  man  power,  means  a  big 
demand  for  gasoline-driven  machines  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Failure  of  many  machines  does  not 
quench  the  spirits  of  the  farmers.  They 
recognize  that  power  problems  are  theirs, 
and  that,  just  as  the  self-binder  and  the 
steam  engine  became  effective  agents  in 
this  work,  when  the  outlook  was  even 
more  dark  than  in  the  present  case,  so  the 
tractor  can  be  made  that  will  give  him 
power  over  a  muddy  road,  a  sun-baked 
wheat  field  or  a  scorching  transportation 
problem. 

In  Western  Canada  the  experiments 
have  been  tried  to  a  very  costly  extent. 
Big,  useless,  intricate  machines  were 
scrapped  by  the  thousands.  But  the  West 
is  buying  more  tractors  to-day  than  ever 
in  her  history.  Manufacturing  efficiency, 
personal  knowledge  of  power  problems, 
and  adaptable  implements  are  winning 
agents  in  the  tractor  revival. 

In  Eastern  Canada  the  small,  conserva- 
tive farmer,  naturally  slow  to  learn,  has 
been  forced  by  his  deserted  houses, 
abandoned  fields  and  his  own  needs  to 
consider  their  introduction.  Hundreds 
were  sold  in  Ontario  last,  year  and  the 
majority  of  those  operated  by  the  farmers 
themselves  have  given  a  large  degree  of 
satisfaction.  Just  how  economical  their 
operation  has  been  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. That  part  is  under  investigation 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  case  of  their  85  tractors  out  last 
year.  That  they  are  going  to  put  things 
on  a  bigger  trial  this  year  with  already 
135  in  readiness  will  be  good  news  to 
everybody. 
J.  N.  Kernighan,  of  Huron,  a  well-known 
farmer  using  a  tractor,  says: 

"Where  conditions  are  suitable  with  the  six 
and  a  half-foot  cultivator  fifteen  acres  can  be 
cultivated  in  ten  hours  with  the  eighty-rod 
rounds,    and   between    four   and   five   acres   plowed. 

"We  find  that  coal  oil  gives  perfect  satisfac- 
tion in  the  engine.  The  engine  runs  smoother 
on  coal  oil  than  on  gasoline,  and  there  seems 
to  be  as  much  power  in  the  oil  when  the  en- 
gine   gets    thoroughly    warmed    up." 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  tractor  and 


horse  power,  Mr.  Kernighan  says  that 
the  tractor  in  the  long  run  is  cheaper  be- 
cause horses  have  to  be  fed  all  the  time, 
while  the  engine  requires  feeding  only 
while  at  work  and  besides  it  never  gets 
tired  or  shoulder-sore. 

W.  D.  Jackson,  of  Carleton  County, 
Ontario,  in  speaking  of  his  experiences 
in  Eastern  Ontario  last  fall,  said: 

"In  spite  of  the  difficulties  we  had  in  th« 
matter  of  adjusting  the  plows  and  machinery, 
we  plowed  our  first  field,  approximately  10  acres, 
in  15  hours,  at  approximately  $1.60  per  acre. 
This  was  a  tough  surface  sod,  full  of  quack 
grass.  The  machine  has  since  been  operating 
on  a  farm  where  some  of  the  fields  are  a  half- 
mile  run,  and  on  one  occasion  when  I  timed  it 
it  was  doing  an  acre  in  50  minutes,  at  a  cost 
of  $1.10.  This  plow  has  also  done  excellent  work 
in  turning  under  corn  which  was  not  cut  last 
fall  and  had  been  run  over  by  the  cattle  lata 
in  the  season  when  the  farmer  realized  that 
the  labor  situation  was  going  to  prevent  him 
from  harvesting  this  crop.  This  ground,  which 
had  been  severely  trampled  and  with  corn  stalks 
standing  four  feet  high  trampled  into  the  soil, 
was  not  an  inviting  looking  field  for  the  plow. 
The  tractor  outfit,  however,  did  excellent  work 
in  turning  under  the  corn,  and  plowed  at  the 
rate    of    SVz    to    9    acres    a    day." 

A.  P.  MacVannel,  Picton,  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  in  speaking  of  the  drain- 
age on  a  muck  farm  recently  purchased 
by  the  Graham  Company  of  Belleville, 
said  a  caterpillar  tractor  was  disking 
muck  land.  It  certainly  did  exceptionally 
nice  work  under  the  circumstances.  The 
soil  was  so  soft  that  with  horses  working 
in  the  same  field  it  was  necessary  to  use 
14-inch  boots. 

On  the  J.  E.  Brethour  farm,  at  Bur- 
ford,  a  tractor  plowed  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  an  hour,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  iy2  gallons  of  fuel.  "It 
plowed  and  double-disked  seven  acres  in  a 
day,"  said  Mr.  Brethour,  "and  did  a  splen- 
did job." 

The  machine  is  an  8-16,  and  operates 
three  12-inch  plows. 

THE    SPRING    WORK 

Almost  invariably  the  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  rush  his  spring  work,  says  one 
writer.  Horses  are  at  some  disadvantage 
then,  as  they  are  soft  from  the  winter's 
idleness  and  not  in  condition  to  work  at 
their  maximum  capacity.  Hence  work 
with  teams  must  progress  slowly,  and 
since  the  time  in  which  the  best  soil  and 
weather  conditions  prevail  for  putting  in 
the  crops  is  comparatively  short  a  delay 
often  means  reduced  yields,  or  even  par- 
tial or  total  failure  of  the  crop. 

The  tractor  does  not  possess  this  disad- 
vantage. It  can  be  worked  to  its  normal 
full-load  capacity  twenty  hours  a  day,  if 
necessary,  and  without  harm,  provided  it 
receives  the  proper  care.    In  this  way  it  is 


TORONTO 


ONTARIO 


This  prairie  farmer  hitched  up  his  Ford  to  a  thresher  and  made  his  22%  h.p. 

do  the  work.     The  attachment  here  noticed  is  being  called 

for  fast  in  the  West. 
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possible  more  than  to  double  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  an  equivalent  number  of 
horses  in  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
other  words,  a  tractor  provides  the  power 
capacity  to  do  the  work  at  the  right  time. 

IT  ALLOWS  EARLY  FALL  WHEAT  SOWING 
The  experience  of  wheat  growers  and 
the  results  of  experiments  show  that  early 
preparation  of  land  to  be  sown  to  wheat 
is  the  fundamental  requirement  for  good 
average  yields.  And  when  the  hard  year 
comes  and  the  crop  is  consequently  of 
greater  value,  it  is  only  the  soil  which. was 
really  prepared  before  the  wheat  was 
sown  that  makes  a  crop  worth  harvesting. 
The  results  of  several  years  of  careful 
work  by  a  Kansas  experiment  station  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  preparing 
land  for  wheat  show  that  plowing  was 
done  about  July  15,  Aug.  15,  and  Sept.  15, 
for  five  years.  The  land  was  put  in  the 
best  possible  condition  before  seeding 
and  the  later  plowings  required  the  most 
work  to  get  them  into  shape.  The  great- 
est differences  in  yields  were  in  1900, 
when  land  plowed  early  made  31V4 
bushels;  medium,  23%  bushels;  late,  15^4 
bushels.  The  difference  in  yields  was 
slight  in  1901,  1902  and  1903,  but  in  1904 
land  plowed  early  made  15%  bushels; 
medium,  12%  bushels;  and  late,  7% 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average  yields 
for  the  five  years  were  27  bushels  from 
land  plowed  in  July;  24  bushels  from  land 
plowed  in  August;  and  22  bushels  from 
land  plowed  in  September. 


Anti-Freezing  Solutions 

There  are  three  principal  ingredients 
as  the  basis  in  anti-freezing  solutions  in 
the  cooling  systems  of  gasoline  engines 
— calcium  chloride,  glycerine  and  alcohol. 
Calcium  chloride  is  a  very  effective  agent 
but  unless  it  is  chemically  pure  there  is 
danger  of  corrosion  of  the  metal.  Glycer- 
ine is  an  effective  agent  as  it  will  not 
crystallize  and  does  not  evaporate,  but  its 
main  fault  is  that  is  is  hard  on  the 
rubber  connections.  Certain  mixtures 
are  good.  One  using  4  parts  water,  3 
parts  carbonate  of  potash  and  2  parts 
glycerine  is  good.  A  saturatured  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  will  answer  down  to 
zero  temperatures. 


Cleaning  Off  Rust 

Iron  and  steel  may  be  cleaned  of  rust 
by  using  100  parts  of  stannic  chloride  dis- 
solved in  1,000  parts  water.  Add  to  a 
solution  of  2  parts  tartaric  acid  dissolved 
in  1,000  parts  water.  Add  to  the  mixture 
20  cubic  centimeters  indigo  solution 
diluted  with  2.0C0  parts  water.  Clean  the 
metal  parts  of  ail  grease,  apply  the  solu- 
tion to  the  stained  parts  for  a  few  seconds, 
rub  clean  with  a  moist  cioth,  then  with  a 
dry  cloth.  Old  rust  may  be  removed  in 
some  cases  by  rubbing  with  a  paste  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  fine  tripcM  and 
flowers  of  sulphur  thoroughly  mixed  with 
olive  oil. 

Powdered  alum  in  strong  vinegar  is 
also  used  to  remove  rust.  Coal  oil  or  tur- 
pentine left  on  the  stained  parts  over- 
night will  loosen  rust  so  that  it  often  can 
be  removed  with  a  fine  emery  cloth  fol- 
lowed by  a  polishing  powaer. 

Rust  spots  on  nickel  can  be  treated 
with  grease  and  after  several  days  rubbed 
with  a  rag  saturated  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  ammonia.  These 
parts  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed,  dried 
and  polished. 


DouMingCroDSis 
Doubling  Dollars 


Doubling  crops  is  more 
than  doubling  dollars, 
it  is  often  trebling 
dollars  and  the  soil  is 
permanently  improv- 
ed every  time  you  put 
fertilizer  on  it  Fer- 
tilizers are  inexpensive 
compared  with  the  results.  Crops  have  advanced  in  price  more  than  Fertil- 
izers have.  A  Bushel  of  Corn  will  buy  60  per  cent  more  Fertilizer  now  thaa 
before  the  war.  You  HT~b  ^.  _  _J  H ,  M  -  WW  _  -  J  If 
certainly  will  never  in- 
crease crop  production 
until  you  use  fertilizer. 
There  is  serious  shortage 
of  farm  products,  so  order 

your  Fertilizer  now  for  this  year,  when  your  effort  to  increase 
crops  is  so  much  needed.    Explain  your  soil  to  us  and  state 

what  crops  you  want  to  put  in  and  we  will  advise  you  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  and  how  much  you  need.  Special  rates  to  farmers  who 
club  together  and  order  in  car  lots.  Recommend  a  good  reliable 
agent  for  us  io  your  district,  if  you  can. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  our  Fret  Book  on  Plant  Food 

CANADIAN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Limited 

22        Market  Chambers,     CHATHAM,  ONT. 


BosthyTost 
FERTILIZERS 


BEST 

TEST 


A  Real  Oil  Engine 

Uses  no  Gasoline — not  even  to  start  with.  Starts  easily  in  COLD  WEATHER  on 
the  fuel  it  rnns  on — coal  oil  or  fuel  oil,  and  only  uses  half  the  usual  amount 
—hence  saving  on  fuel  alone  will  pay  for  the  engine   in  a  short  time. 

THE  HOAG  OIL  ENGINE 

is  new  in  principle — no  electrical  devices  whatever  used.  The  saving  in  time 
and  trouble  forever  fixing  elctrical  ignition  is  a  big  item.    GET  AWAY  FROM  IT. 

Give  us  an  idea  of  the  size  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  circulars. 

Henry  P.  Hoag  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario 


THE  WONDERFUL  GILSON 


SIMPLY  CAN'T  BE  CLOGGED.  IS-fSS^r'ffiVhffiSnWiKlS.' 

Filler  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  clog  the  throat  of  the  blower.    The  Gllson 
is  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made.    It  has  broken  all  records  for 
elevation  and  rapid  work  with  light  power.    A  4  h.p.  operates  the  small  size 
splendidly.    Made  in  three  sizes  to  suit  any  power.    The 
Gilson  is  rightly  called  the 


KING  OF  SILO  FILLERS 

because  of  its  remarkable  elevating  powers,  absolute^ 

iifety,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity— it  stands  su- 

Efeme.    it  has  convenient  T.d  quick  knife  adjustment;   solid  steel-bound  cutting 

wheel;    catenae?  safety  reverse— and  is  guaranteed  to  cut  and   elevate  MORE 

ensn*ge  viith  the  £.4  ME  power  than  ANY  other  -..silcs"»  cutter  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wr'te  tc-day  fo?  catalogue  and  proof.     Rr^.-iufacturei  fc&d  guaranteed  by— 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LID.     SO  IS  Y-.rk  St.,  GUELPH,  0:.c. 


BISSELL  Double  Action  Harrows  wm  thoroughly  cultivate 

m   and  pulverize  any   soil. 

One   Harrow  is  Ou7>  Throw;  the  other  is  In 

Throw.   They  are  simply  constructed,  rigid 

and  durable.     The  Gangs  are  flexible  and  the 

Disk  Plato  .are  so  designed  that  they  "hang" 

right  into  the  soil.     Bissell  Harrows  are 

built  in  sizes  and  weights  suitable  for  horse 

or  tractor  use.    Write  Dept    Y    for  free 

catalogue.  ▼  98 

T.  E.  BISSELL  CO..  LTO.  EUra,  Opt 


SEE     OTHER     ADVEKllotM   tM8    ON    FACES    66,    68,   71 
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AMNION 

I  CROSS  CUT 

■SSWS 

You  may  be  fully 

convinced  that   the 

highest  grade  saw  is 

the  cheapest  in  the 

long  run,  but,  on  the 

ot!>er    hand,     your 

work    may    be    of 

such  a  nature  that  a 

|     cheaper    cross-cut 

I     saw  will  answer  all 

I     farm  purposes.    For 

/"!%   I        this  class  of  work 

M  I       weurgeyoutobuy 

Dominion    Brand 

Cross  Cut    Saws 

—both  one  man 

1        and    two    man. 

1       Ask  your  Dealer. 

I       Writeforbooklet. 

Simon ds  Canada  Saw  Co.,  Limited, 

St.  Remi  Street  and  Acorn  Ave., 

MONTREAL.  Que. 

Dl 


When  February  1st  calls 
round — will  you  find  an 
extra  "Five  Bank  Note"  in 
your  pay  envelope? — if 
not — why  not  resolve  to 
increase  your  earnings  in 
another  way — train  your- 
self in  spare  time  moments 
to  fill  a  bigger  and  better 
position.  Make  yourself 
worth  more  to  your  em- 
ployers— learn  how  to  sell 
your  .services  at  a  profit. 

Our  Spare  Time  plan 
teaches  you  all  that.  While 
you  learn — you  also  earn 
— that's  the  beauty  of  it. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it 
and  about  the  success  our 
other  representatives  are 
having. 

Address,  H.  G.  A. 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 

1 43  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  Best  Layers  Will  Pay 

Mr.  Fellow  Farmer,  do  you  know  that 
with  proper  foundation  stock  and  a  little 
common  sense  care  you  can  make  your 
poultry  flock  not  only  a  pleasure  to  own 
but  a  real  money  maker?  The  initial 
outlav  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
results. 

The  mixed,  unsightly,  poor  paying 
flocks  would  be  a  thin?  of  the  past  in 
a  very  few  years.  Last  year  my  fick 
of  approximately  100  pure  bred  Buff 
Leghorns  gave  me  a  net  profit  of  $414.87. 
Thev  averaged  174  eggs.  Quantity  and 
duality  can  be  had  from  a  flock  of  pure 
bred  fowl.  Get  started  in  goods  ones 
only. — Harry  Bickle. 


Mark  Your  Early  Layers 

Winter  egg  production  is  not  natural. 
If  you  consider  the  primitive  fowl  as  well 
as  the  other  feathered  kind  you  will  find 
that  mating,  nest  building  and  egg  lay- 
ing do  not  take  place  until  April,  May  or 
even  later.  Hens,  through  careful  breed- 
ing and  rigid  selection,  have  been  brought 
to  a  state  where  winter  egg-laying  is  con- 
fidently looked  for.  Some  pullets,  how- 
ever develop  more  rapidly  than  others 
and  begin  laying  at  an  early  age.  These 
should  be  selected  as  breeders,  provided 
they  have  constitutional  vigor. 

As  each  pullet  comes  to  laying  mark 
her  in  some  way.  The  easiest  way  is  to 
bnnd  each  bird  and  record  the  numbers. 
Where  trap  nesting  is  practised  the  leg 
bands  are  invaluable.  Where  trap  nests 
are  not  used  closed  observation  will  enable 
the  poultryman  to  get  the  early  and  per- 
sistent layers. — W.  L. 


Green  Feed  Is  Necessary 

This  food  is  too  frequently  left  out  of 
the  winter  ration.  To  get  the  maximum 
returns  in  winter  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
as  near  summer  conditions  as  possible.  If 
you  watch  hens  in  summer  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  quantity  of  grass  and 
clover  eaten  in  the  course  of  a  day.  A 
substitute  must  be  provided  in  winter. 

If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
quantity  of  clear  clover  hay  select  a  pail- 
ful of  leaves  (not  stems)  and  steam  them 
thoroughly  with  boiling  water.  When 
the  leaves  have  softened  give  a  liberal 
feed.  Mangolds,  turnips  and  cabbage  are 
also  excellent  substitutes. 


Sprouted  Oats 

This  green  feed  is  the  peer  of  them  all. 
Not  only  is  the  succulence  obtained  in 
the  sprouts,  but  the  food  stored  in  the 
grain  is  available  as  well.     The  chemical 
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action  which  changes  the  starch  into 
sugar  for  the  use  of  the  plantlet  also 
makes  a  more  digestible  food  for  the  hen, 
and  the  soaking  softens  the  hulls  so  that 
little  energy  is  wasted  in  their  digestion. 
The  process  of  sprouting  is  simple. 
Soak  the  oats  for  thirty-six  hours  in  warm 
water  then  empty  into  a  tray  or  basket  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  place  the 
basket  in  a  warm  room  where  there  is 
sufficient  light  to  develop  the  green  color. 
When  the  sprouts  are  two  or  three  inches 
long  begin  to  feed,  and  feed  liberally, 
without  being  wasteful. 


Selection  and  Care  of  Poultry  Breeding 
Stock 

One  of  the  prime  essentials  in  poultry 
breeding  is  to  use  only  strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock.  It  is  only  by  continuing  to 
do  this  that  a  flock  can  be  built  up  which 
will  have  strength  and  vigor  and  which 
will  produce  strong,  fertile  eggs,  strong 
chicks  capable  of  making  quick  growth, 
and  pullets  with  sufficient  stamina  to 
stand  the  strain  of  heavy  egg  production. 
The  appearance  of  a  bird  is  not  always  a 
sure  indication  of  its  vigor,  but  appear- 
ance and  action  taken  together  are  a 
fairly  reliable  basis  for  picking  out  vigor- 
ous birds.  The  comb,  face  and  wattles 
should  have  a  good,  bright  color,  the  eyes 
should  be  bright  and  fairly  prominent, 
the  head  should  be  comparatively  broad 
and  short,  not  long  and  snaky  or  crow- 
headed.  The  bird  should  be  alert  and 
have  a  vigorous  carriage.  .  The  legs 
should  be  set  well  apart  and  strongly 
support  the  body,  with  no  tendency  to 
weakness  or  knock-kneed  condition.  The 
bone,  as  seen  in  the  shanks,  should  be 
strong  and  not  too  fine  for  the  breed.  We 
look  for  quality  of  bone  in  poultry  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  we  look  for  it 
in  horses.  Fowls  that  have  been  sick  but 
apparently  have  recovered  should  not  be 
used  for  breeding  purposes. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BREEDING 

In  selecting  stock  for  the  matings,  the 
purpose  of  the  breeding  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  If  the  desire  is  to  produce  exhi- 
bition stock  those  approaching  the  stand- 
ard requirements  should  be  used.  If  the 
desire  is  to  produce  table  fowl,  birds  that 
have  a  body  shape  suitable  for  carrying 
an  abundance  of  meat  should  be  selected 
as  breeders.  They  should  be  broad  and 
deep  of  body,  have  good  length  both  of 
back  and  keel  and  especially  a  broad 
breast  well  covered  with  meat.  If  the  de- 
sire is  to  produce  stock  for  eggs,  birds 
should  be  chosen  that  are  good  egg  pro- 
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ducers  and  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
good  egg  producers. 

TIME    TO    MATE 

Mating  should  be  made  at  least  two 
weeks  before  beginning  to  save  eggs  for 
hatching.  If  less  time  is  allowed,  the 
maximum  fertility  is  not  likely  to  be 
assured.  It  is  often  desirable  to  mate 
even  farther  ahead  than  two  weeks,  so 
that  a  few  eggs  can  be  incubated  for  6  or 
7  days  to  see  whether  they  are  fertile.  If 
these  eggs  are  not  fertile  there  is  still 
time  to  change  the  male  bird  and  thus  in- 
sure fertile  eggs  for  the  earlier  hatches. 
Early  hatches  usually  run  low  in  fertility, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  summer  con- 
ditions such  as  an  abundance  of  green 
and  animal  food.  These  feeds  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  early  fertility  and 
should  be  fed  in  abundance,  especially  the 
former. 

SIZE  OF  MATINGS 

The  breed  influences  the  size  of  mat- 
ings.  Twelve  to  fifteen  Leghorn  hens  to 
one  male  is  a  fair  average.  In  the  heavi- 
er breeds,  such  as  Reds  or  Rocks,  eight  to 
ten  hens  is  sufficient. 

A  strong  vigorous  cockerel  on  yearling 
hens  or  a  cock  on  pullets,  will  give  larger, 
healthier  chicks.  The  later  mating  will 
give  a  greater  percentage  of  pullets  as 


nearly  as  the  sexes  can  be  controlled. 
Any  fowl,  either  male  or  female,  that 
proves  a  strong  breeder  should  be  saved 
for  more  than  one  year. 

MAINTAINING   THE   FERTILITY 

The  breeding  flock  should  be  watched 
to  see  that  the  fowls  keep  in  condition. 
Examine  the  house  and  birds  from  time 
to  time  to  see  that  lice  and  mites  are  not 
present.  Care  must  also  be  exercised 
that  the  male  does  not  get  his  comb  and 
wattles  frozen.  If  badly  frosted  he  will 
lose  interest  in  the  hens,  and  the  fertility 
will  fall  off  for  a  considerable  time. 
When  the  weather  is  extremely  cold, 
such  as  we  have  had  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  place  the  male  in  a  box  or  coop 
and  cover  it  with  a  bag  to  prevent  freez- 
ing. It  is  also  well  to  examine  the  male 
occasionally  to  see  that  his  crop  is  full 
and  that  he  is  not  growing  thin.  Some 
males  are  so  gallant  that'  they  allow  the 
hens  to  eat  all  the  food,  with  the  result 
that  they  soon  get  out  of  condition.  If 
this  happens  the  male  must  be  caught  up 
once  a  day  and  fed  separately  from  the 
hens. 

The  feed  given  is  similar  to  that  fed  the 
laying  stock  except  that  even  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  green  and  animal 
food. — Wm.  Loring. 


Is  Poultry  Work  a  War  Measure  ? 

Continued  from  page  13. 


pete  with  the  steer  and  with  the  sheep  and 
beat  them  to  a  stand-still.  The  most  auth- 
oritative figures,  and  the  most  recent,  are 
those  furnished  by  Jordan,  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  "it  requires  5V2  pounds  of 
digestible  organic  matter  in  the  ration 
fed  to  produce  one  pound  of  edible  solids 
in  milk;  6%  pounds  to  produce  pork;  12 
pounds  for  veal  (fed  on  milk) ;  19% 
pounds  for  eggs;  23%  pounds  for  poultry 
meat;  36  pounds  for  beef;  and  38  pounds 
for  mutton."  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  instead  of  the  feeding  of  poul- 
try being  an  extravagant  method  of  turn- 
ing feed  into  human  food,  it  is  actually 
the  most  efficient  method  except  for  the 
production  of  milk,  pork,  and  veal,  if  fed 
on  milk,  and  that  one  pound  of  eggs  can  be 
produced  on  about  one-half  the  feed  re- 
quired to  produce  one  pound  of  beef  or 
mutton.  Another  thing  very  much  in 
favor  of  feeding  poultry  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  feed  can  be  turned  into  meat — 
a  chicken  has  attained  its  full  size  at  about 
six  months  of  age,  and  is  the  only  food 
animal  that  has. 

• 

The  latest  figures  on  the  amount  of  feed 
required  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs,  and  the 
cost  of  same,  are  given  by  the  United 
States  farm  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
which  show  that  "Leghorn  pullets  ate  an 
average  for  the  year  of  4.8  pounds  of 
feeding  in  producing  a  dozen  eggs,  the 
feed  cost  averaging  12.9  cents  per  dozen 
eggs,  varying  from  9.2  cents  in  July  to 
41.4  cents  in  November,"  which,  by  the 
way,  is  an  excellent  contradiction  of  any 
claims  that  may  be  made  that  this  grand 
little  hen  is  lacking  in  business  efficiency, 
where  her  work  is  concerned. 

THE    U.S.    ATTITUDE 

The  feed  situation  in  Canada,  as  has 
already  been  said,  is  in  no  way  compar- 
able to  that  in  Britain,  but  I  think  may  be 
said  to  be  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 


can authorities  on  the  subject  of  using 
feed  for  the  production  of  eggs  and  poul- 
try. The  U.S.  Food  Administrator,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  gathering  all  the 
facts  and  figures  on  any  subject  before 
deciding  his  policy  in  regard  to  it,  has 
made  the  following  public  announcement 
addressed  to  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation, and  the  Producers  of  Poultry 
and  Eggs  in  the  United  States:  We  are 
short  of  red  meat.  Our  soldiers  and  our 
Allies  require  more  than  ever  before. 
We  are  advocating  in  every  household, 
every  hotel,  and  restaurant  in  the  country, 
the  substitution  of  poultry  for  red  meat. 
Increased  production  of  poultry  can  be 
effected  much  faster  than  beef,  pork  and 
mutton.  While  we  want  increase  in  all 
the  latter,  we  must  have  a  quick  response 
in  poultry  and  poultry  products,  etc.,  and 
in  a  letter  from  his  office  the  following 
statement  is  made:  "The  Food  Adminis- 
tration .  .  .  recognizes  the  need  of 
greatly  increased  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  is  anxious  and  determined  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  make  such  in- 
creased production  possible,"  and  to  back 
their  words  with  deeds  it  was  arranged 
that  the  poultry  interests  will  receive 
$144,000  for  use  in  speeding  up  poultry 
production  during  the  year  of  1918  out  of 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion. All  of  which  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  absolute  silence  maintained 


Trapnested  Layers 


White 
Wyandottes 


and 


S.  C. 
White  Leghorns 


15  years  of  careful  selecting,  trap- 
nesting  and  pedigreeing  has  put  our 
strains  equal  to  any  in  Canada  to- 
day. We  have  a  good  number  of  pens 
mated,  all  having  records  of  over  200 
eggs  in  their  Pullet  year.  We  are 
prepared  to  supply  hatching  eggs 
from  these  matings  at  $3.00  and  $5.00 
per  setting  of  15  eggs;  also  some 
nice  pedigreed  cocks  and  cockerels 
left  from  high  record  hens.  Write 
for  price  list  on  stock  hatching  eggs 
and   day-old   chicks. 

W.  H.  FISHER,  R.  R.  No   2,  Ayton,  Ont. 


LGG  PRODUCING  HEN  FEED 
GREEN  GROUND  BONES 

S51  flfl    Per  100  Express    order    or  Po»t 

<PJ.UU         ,bli-  Office  Order 

GEORGE  STEVENS 
364  Mark  Street,         Peterborough,  Ont. 


i?  POULTRY  BOOK  &%',« 

— <a/ft*'»    pages,   215  beautiful   pictures    and    color    plates. 
Hatching,  rearing,    feeding  and   disease  informa- 
tion; describes  the  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling   63 
varieties  including  Indian  Runners.     Tells  how   to 
pror>erly  choose  fowls,  eggs,  incubators   and  secure 
cheap   feed.  This  practical  book  worth  dollars    mailed 
for  10  cents. 
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130-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  *l?  $15-75 

If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $15.75  and  we  FREIGHT 
pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  UNO  DUTV 
We  huve  branch  warehouses  inWinnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto, Ont.  PRIO 

Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
doors,  copoer  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under 
.  egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten 
year  guarantee — 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  ustd — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material..  If  you  will  compare  ourl 
machines  with  others,  we  feel  sure  of  yo-ir  order.  Don't  buy  unti  I  you  -lo  this — you'll  save  money 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  yon  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  $]F  75  ;s  for  both  Incubatorand 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  am!  >'"»v  cna^ges.    Send  for  FREE  -nfaloi?  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time 

WISCONSIN   INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  203 ,  Racine.  Wis.,  U.  S.  A.  i 
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Our  Plan  Made 
Him  Successful 


I.  R.  Crawford,  of  Toronto,  earned 
$240.00  in  just  one  month  with  our 
plan.  He  was  looking  after  our 
subscription  interests  in  different 
sections  of  Ontario.  This  was  the 
result  of  his  first  month's  work. 
He  had  never  before  had  experi- 
ence in  this  line.  He  buckled 
in  and  made  good. 

The  $240.00  which  Mr.  Crawford 
earfied  does  not  represent  his  to- 
tal profits.  The  greater  number 
of  his  subscribers  will  renew  their 
subscriptions  year  after  year. 
They  will  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions through  Mr.  Crawford — he 
will  repeat  without  effort  this 
month's  earnings  year  after  year. 
That  is  the  best  part  of  building 
a  business  of  your  own — that  is 
the  beauty  of  our  subscription 
plan.  Your  first  year's  profits  re- 
peat almost  indefinitely.  Your  first 
subscription  order  leaves  a  clean 
profit  for  future  years. 

This  is  a  good  thing,  too.  No 
investment  is  required  to  start 
the  business — you  are  supplied 
with  everything  necessary  for 
your  success.  You  are  success- 
fully taught  by  us.  Your  training 
and  coaching  is  directed  by  suc- 
cessful subscription  men — it  is 
continued  until  you  become  a 
money-maker  for  yourself,  and  are 
able  to  produce  business  in  vol- 
umes for  us.  You  can  do  it  in 
your  spare  time.  It  will  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  your 
regular  duties.  This  pleasant  oc- 
cupation will  bring  you  into  con- 
tact with  the  best  people  in  your 
community.  It  will  bring  you  into 
contact  with  the  kind  of  people 
worth   knowing. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  plan 
of  making  money  during  your 
spare  time.  We  will  be  glad  te 
tell  you  how  our  other  subscrip- 
tion representatives  became  suc- 
cessful. Their  methods  are  yours 
for  the  asking.  Every  co-operm- 
tion  will  be  given  you  to  become 
a  money-maker  in  a  big  way. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  now  is  to 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it.  Full  particulars  and  details 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Name 
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Agency  Division  H.  G.  A. 

THE 

MACLEAN      PUBLISHING 

COMPANY,    LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  ■ 
TORONTO     -     ONTARIO 


by  our  Food  Controller  for  Canada  on  this 
subject. 

Viewing  the  production  of  poultry  and 
eggs  in  war  time,  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  I  think  I  may  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  prospects 
of  unusually  large  profits,  particularly 
from  the  eggs,  are  excellent,  provided  that 
the  poultryman  keeps  his  production  per 
hen  per  year  up  to  a  good  figure.  With 
increased  prices  for  both  feed  and  eggs 
the  difference  in  the  profit  per  hen  (or 
the  loss  as  the  case  may  be)  depends  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  on  the 
average  production  of  the  hens.  To  illus- 
trate this  point  let  us  say  that  the  average 
production  of  pullets  was  13  dozen  eggs 
a  year,  and  that  the  average  price  re- 
ceived for  the  eggs  before  the  war  was 
30  cents  per  dozen.  If  it  then  cost  $1  per 
year  for  feed  the  profits  were  $2.90  per 
hen  per  year.  Now,  if  feed  costs  have 
doubled,  and  the  average  price  per  dozen 
has  increased  to  40  cents,  our  profits  over 
feed  costs  are  $3.20.  In  other  words,  with 
feed  costs  doubled  it  only  requires  an 
increase  of  25%  in  the  price  of  eggs  to 
come  out  as  before,  provided  we  are 
figuring  on  an  average  production  of  13 
dozen  eggs  per  hen,  and  the  larger  the 
average  production  the  more  favorably 
will  this  comparison  work  out. 

One  thing  is  expected  of  us,  and  that 
is,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  working 
harder  than  ever  before,  and  putting 
more  thought  and  more  efficiency  into  its 
work,  so  it  is  expected  of  us  poultrymen 
that  where  we  produced  one  dozen  eggs 
before  we  will  now  produce  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  that  as  we  work  harder 
so  will  we  expect  our  hens  to  work  harder ! 
The  only  suggestion  that  I  can  make  for 
assisting  in  increased  production  that  I 
have  not  already  made  in  the  columns  of 
Farmers'  Magazine  is  something  that  I 
have  tried  out  this  winter  and  have  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  That  is,  to 
light  the  hen  houses  with  electric  light, 
having  a  sufficiently  strong  lamp  in  each 
pen  to  light  it  brilliantly.  For  my  own 
farm  I  had  to  put  in  an  electric  plant  to 
make  the  current,  but  for  those  who  have 
electric   light   in    their   houses   all   that 


would  be  necessary  is  a  wire  to  the  hen 
house,  with  a  lamp  of  about  75  candle 
power  for  each  16  ft.  by  16  ft.  pen.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  some  dimming  arrange- 
ment, making  it  possible  to  turn  out  the 
lights  gradually  at  night,  otherwise  when 
the  lights  go  out  the  hens  are  left  on  the 
floor  for  the  night,  but  this  can  be  ar- 
ranged where  there  are  only  one  or  two 
pens  by  the  use  of  "high-low"  lamps.  If 
the  lights  are  put  on  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  kept  on  until  broad  day, 
then  put  on  at  dusk,  and  kept  on  until  8 
or  8.30  at  night,  and  gradually  dimmed 
off,  the  hens  will  have  a  full  summer- 
length  day,  and  I  have  found  that,  with 
me,  it  has  actually  changed  winter  egg 
production  from  a  gamble  into  a  sure 
thing.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  in  the 
very  short  winter  days,  without  artificial 
light,  the  hens  did  not  have  enough  time 
to  eat  sufficient  food  to  keep  up  their 
energy  and  heat,  and  to  have  any  food 
left  over  for  egg  making. 

There  is  one  matter  to  which  we  must 
give  attention  besides  an  effort  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  average  production  in  our 
flocks,  and  that  is,  we  positively  must  not 
use  good  wheat  for  feed  that  can  be  used 
for  making  flour.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  shortly  make  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  East  large  quantities 
of  feed  wheat,  and  that  they  will  also  see 
that  livestock  men  and  poultrymen  get  a 
sufficient  supply  of  corn,  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  and  if  this  is  done  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  restrictions  put  on 
the  use  of  wheat  as  feed,  as  has  already 
been  done  in  the  United  States.  But 
whether  this  is  done  or  not  our  loyalty  and 
our  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper  will 
show  us  that  we  must  not  use  a  pound  of 
wheat  which  can  be  used  for  making 
flour.  There  is  plenty  of  feed  wheat  and 
mixed  grain  available,  and  we  will  hope 
that  the  new  Government  will  see  to  it 
that  we  are  supplied. 

The  feed  situation  is  a  most  serious  one, 
both  as  to  cost  and  the  actual  difficulty  of 
getting  good  feed  at  any  price.  We 
poultrymen  might  take  as  our  slogan, 
"Give  us  feed  and  we  will  do  the  rest." 


Avian  Tuberculosis 


MORE  letters  asking  about  what 
troubles  poultry,  that  are  evi- 
dently afflicted  with  tuberculosis, 
arrive  at  the  office  of  the  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine, than  concerning  all  other  diseases. 

Apparently  the  disease  is  becoming 
more  prevalent  in  Canada,  and  poultry 
raisers  and  farmers  generally  should  be 
alive  to  the  importance  of  stamping  it  out, 
since  it  may  be  communicable  to  human 
beings. 

Bulletin  No.  18  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  deals  with  the 
question  and  it  can  be  had  free  by  writing 
to  them. 

The  causative  organism  or  germ  of 
tuberculosis  gains  entrance  to  the  system 
usually  with  the  food,  and,  finding  a 
favorable  location,  grows  and  extends  to 
the  various  tissues.  This  growth  of  the 
germ  induces  symptoms  of  unthriftiness, 
and  this  unthriftiness  is  followed  sooner 
or  later  by  death. 

The  detection  of  tuberculosis  from 
symptoms  is  not  always  easy.  Some  may 
be  observed  to  be  going  light  yet  they  are 
seen  to  be  good  feeders.  If  picked  up  it 
is  found  that  the  flesh  has  almost  entirely 
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disappeared  from  the  breast  bone,  and 
this  should  make  one  suspicious  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  A  yellow  or  greenish 
diarrhoea  is  frequently  present  in  affected 
birds,  and  where  this  is  present  the  type 
of  the  disease  is  most  dangerous  to  the 
remainder  of  the  flock,  as  the  germs  are 
to  be  found  in  the  droppings  in  immense 
numbers. 

One   of  the   most   frequent   symptoms 


Hen  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 
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seen  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
lameness,  a  result  of  the  infection  involv- 
ing a  joint  of  the  leg.  Lameness  is  men- 
tioned by  persons  forwarding  fowls  for 
diagnosis  more  frequently  than  any  other 
symptom  where  our  subsequent  examina- 
tions have  proven  the  trouble  to  be  due 
to  tuberculosis.     So  frequently  is  lame- 


quarters  for  the  hens,  a  very  practical 
scheme  is  as  follows:  Kill  and  burn  all 
visibly  affected  fowls,  clean  out  and  dis- 
infect the  poultry  house,  and  keep  the 
whole  flock  under  a  tight  fence.  Con- 
struct a  temporary  house  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  and  with  a  few  hens  from 
a  healthy  flock,  start  the  foundation  of 


POULTRY    DISEASES 
External    Symptoms    and    the    Diseases    Which    They    Indicate 

SYMPTOMS  DISEASES    INDICATED 

Abdomen    swollen    Peritonitis ;    dropsy ;    white    diarrhoea. 

Belching   of  gas    Inflammation  of  the  crop. 

Breathing   abnormal,   that   is,   too   slow,   too   rapid,  ! 

wheezing,   whistling,   or  snoring    All    diseases    of    the    respiratory    system;    arsenic 

poisoning  ;   pericarditis  ;  gapes  ;   air-sac  mite. 

Choking    Arsenic  poisoning. 

Comb    pale Tuberculosis;     dropsy;     air-sac     mite;     infectious 

leukaemia ;    white    diarrhoea. 

Comb   first   pale   but    later    dark    Enteritis. 

Comb   very  dark    Liver    disease ;    blackhead ;    congestion    of    lungs ; 

pneumonia. 

Comb  yellow   Liver  disease ;  visceral  gout. 

Comb  with  white  powdery  scurf   White   comb. 

Constipation     Simple  constipation;  indigestion;  inflammation  of 

the  oviduct. 

Convulsions    Arsenic  poisoning  ;  copper,  lead,  or  zinc  poisoning  ; 

epilepsy ;   harvest  bug. 

Cough Diseases    of   the    respiratory    system. 

Crop  enlarged  and  hard   Crop-bound. 

Crop  enlarged  and   soft    Inflammation    of    the    crop ;    enlarged    crop ;    gas- 
tritis. 

Diarrhoea    Diseases   of   the   alimentary   tract ;    poisonings    of 

.all    kinds  ;    blackhead  ;      tuberculosis  ;      cholera  ; 
roup  ;   white  diarrhoea. 

Emaciation    Tuberculosis;   aspergillosis;    visceral   gout;   mites; 

white  diarrhoea. 

Eye,  expansion   of  pupil    Arsenic    poisoning. 

Eye,    sticky    discharge    from    Catarrh;    roup. 

Face  swollen    Roup. 

Droppings    bright   emerald-green    Cholera. 

Fever,   very   pronounced    Peritonitis;     aspergillosis;     infectious     leukaemia; 

inflammation  of  the  oviduct. 

Lameness    Tuberculosis  ;     aspergillosis  ;      rheumatism  ;      scaly 

|     legs ;   bumble   foot. 

Legs,    roughened    with   scales    raised    Scaly   legs. 

Mouth,    mucous    discharge    Congestion  of  the  lungs ;  pneumonia ;  gapes. 

Mouth,    white,    cheesy   patches    Roup;   canker. 

Neck    bent   back    Poisoning;    congestion   of   the   brain;   wry-neck. 

Neck    limp    Limber   neck. 

Paralysis     Poisoning  ;    apoplexy  ;    heat    prostration. 

Saliva,    abundant    secretion    Arsenic    poisoning. 

Skin,   scaly   and   incrusted    Body  mange ;  favus. 

Staggering    Congestion   of  the  brain ;   leg   weakness. 

Thirst,     excessive     Hypertrophy    of    the    liver;    peritonitis;    aspergil- 
losis ;   tapeworms. 

Tongue,   har^l   and   dry    Pip;   diseases   of   the   respiratory  system. 

Tumors    on    head    Roup ;   chicken   pox. 

Urates   yellow    Cholera. 

Vent,   mass   of    inflamed   tissue    projecting    from ..  Prolapsus   of   the   oviduct. 

Vent,    skin    inflamed    with    yellow    discharge    and 
offensive  odor   Vent  gleet. 


ness  the  principal  symptom  observed  that 
we  are  at  once  suspicious  of  tuberculosis 
whenever  the  symptom  is  mentioned. 

ERADICATION    OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

Perhaps  the  quickest  and  surest  way 
to  eradicate  avian  tuberculosis  is  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  flock  of  hens,  abandon  or 
destroy  the  old  poultry  house,  and  start 
with  a  new  flock  in  new  quarters.  Unless 
the  poultry  house  is  especially  well  con- 
structed and  could  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  give  it  the 
cleaning  out  necessary  to  make  it  safe  for 
the  new  flock.  From  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  combated  the  disease  by 
various  methods,  a  clean  sweep  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  old  flock  is  the 
cheapest  way  in  the  end.  Temporizing 
with  the  disease,  feeding  the  various 
poultry  remedies,  attempting  to  disinfect 
the  poultry  house  while  still  occupied  by 
diseased  birds,  occasionally  killing  off  a 
dozen  or  so  badly  affected  birds,  etc.,  etc. — 
all  these  are  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
and  accomplish  nothing.  ,  Properly  con- 
structed and  ventilated  poultry  nouses 
will  check  the  disease  and  somewhat  de- 
lay its  progress  through  the  flock,  but  no 
amount  of  sanitation  will  eradicate  the 
disease  as  long  as  tuberculous  fowls  re- 
main in  the  flock. 

When  a  poultry  house  is  too  valuable  to 
abandon,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  find  new 


another  bunch  of  fowls.  The  old  flock  will 
continue  to  produce  eggs,  and  the  best 
conditioned  birds  should  be  used  up  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  a  fowl  be- 
comes visibly  diseased,  it  should  be  at 
once  killed  and  burned.  Birds  that  are 
in  good  condition  may  be  killed  for  meat. 
They  should  be  drawn  and  the  viscera  ex- 
amined. If  the  liver  is  free  from  spots 
and  there  are  no  other  indications  of  dis- 
ease, the  meat  is  perfectly  safe  for  food. 
There  is  no  need  of  wasting  such  meat 
either  from  fear  of  the  disease  or  from 
hysterical  sentiment.  Cattle  and  hogs, 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  when  inspected 
by  government  meat  inspectors,  are 
judged  to  be  fit  for  food  if  the  disease  only 
exists  to  a  slight  extent  or  is  not  in  a 
progressive  state. 


S.  B.  Chute,  of  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia, 
is  said  to  have  the  largest  tree  acreage 
of  any  orchardist  in  America.  He  prob- 
ably handles  the  apples  from  300,000 
trees. 


R.R.  No.  3,  Brampton,  Ont. 
In  enclosing  renewal  for  my  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Farmers'  Magazine  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  like  the  magazine  very 
much.  Your  fearless  and  common  sense 
editorial  in  the  December  issue  is  worth 
the  subscription. — W.  J.  H. 
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Before  you  Set  a  Hen 

make  sure  of  a  good  hatch  of 
sturdy  chicks  by  firing  your 
breeding   stock 

'  "  "*  REGULATOR 
Sold  under  a  money-gack  guar- 
antee 

More  eggs,  strong  Tltallty,  perfect 
health.     Ask   your  dealer. 
Pratts    Roup    Remedy  la   guaran- 
teed   to    prevent    and    cure    Roud 
and    Colds. 

Writ*   us    for   FREE    Book. 
"Poultry   Wrinkles." 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  OF        /*  / 
CANADA.     LIMITED.      I       I 

68- B  Clar«mont  St.  A        § 

P-l»    Toronto.  Ml     ij       #1 

^*ri  It* 
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CAM 

"CAM'Si'COLLEGE^QUEEN* " 

Whose  Official  Record  in  the  Harper 
Adams  College,  1916-17,  Competition,  just 
concluded,  was  301.  This  is  actual  proof 
that  I  am  England's  Supreme  Breeder  of 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns,  and 
Buff  Orpingtons,  and  founder  of  the  only 
300-egg   strains   in   the   British   Isles. 

Pen  64  White  Wyandottes  have  gained 
1st  position  in  the  whole  contest,  winning 
Gold  Medal  and  First  Class  Certificates 
with  an  average  of  249  eggs  per  bird, 
"Cam's  'College  Queen' "  breaking  all 
records  by  laying  301  eggs  in  the  twelve 
months. 
England's     Only     Breeder     Who     Has     Won 

7   Gold    Medals   in    Open   Contest 
My    strains    are    winning    in    every    con- 
test,   the    1st    Prize    Winners    in    the    Irish 
Contest  are  bred  from  a  cockerel  supplied 
by    me    as    eggs. 
Share    my    successes,    purchase    your    stock 

from   the  best   laying  strains   in   the   world. 

I  have  a  few  1916  hatched  White  Wyan- 
dotte Pullets,  full  sisters  to  my  pen  64, 
which  I  can  highly  recommend  for  breed- 
ing  pens. 

Also  a  few  1917  April  hatched  Cockerels 
from   my  300,   301   and   311   egg  strains. 

Write  immediately  for  list  of  stock  for 
sale   to 

r*    1     [*  Birds     exported     to     all 

P.Q  1.3.111  Parts  of  the  world  and 
*"**•  ^»11  live  delivery  guaranteed 

Glen  Poultry  Farm,   Hofhton,  Preston 


ELMGROVE  FARM 

OFFERS  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Embden  Geese,  Rouen 
Ducks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Send  for  price 
list.     J.    H.    Rutherford,    Albion,    Ontario. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

from  my  best  imported  bred-to-lay  strain,  with 
trap  nest  records  of  200  or  more  eggs  per  hen. 
Choice  cockerels,  $2.00  each;  Baby  Chicks,  20c 
each.  $17.00  per  100,  500  or  more  at  $16.00  per 
100;  Hatching  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15  eggs,  $8.00  per 
100.  Orders  booked  now  for  chicks  or  eggs  on 
1-3  deposit  Send  for  free  circular. 
THE     COOKSVILLE     POULTRY     FARM, 

G.    H.    CRUMP,    Prop., 
Cooksville        -----        Ontario 
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Why  I'm 
For  Advertising 

By  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS 


GEORGE  VV.  PERKINS 


T 


HE  MORE  I  see  of  adver- 
tising the  more  I  am  for  it. 


The  institutions  with  which 
I  have  been  connected  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  in- 
form the  people  upon  matters 
of  importance  concerning  their 
affairs. 

For  years  it  was  the  policy  of 
these  corporations  to  ignore  the 
public's  right  of  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  affairs. 

Recently  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  gave  $100,000 
to  the  war  fund  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  the  fact  was  made  public 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
The  stockholders  approved  it. 
This  indicates  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  attitude 
of  great  business  institutions! 
toward  publicity. 

If  Congress  years  ago  had  en- 
acted a  publicity  law  instead  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-trust  measure 
we  would  be  much  further  along 
in  settling  the  problems  affect- 
ing the  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  than  we  are  at 
present. 

Publicity  would  accomplish 
what  the  Sherman  law  does  not 
— abolish  false  prospectuses, 
over-capitalization  and  stock 
watering. 

Full  and  complete  publicity 
would  practically  do  away  with 
these  and  kindred  bad  practices 
and  crimes  which  are  constantly 
recurring  and  for  which  the 
public  has  no  redress  at  present. 

1  stand  for  and  believe  in 
publicity — full,  frank  and  com- 
plete. 


About  Live  Stock 


Raise  More  Sheep 

The  wool  from  twenty  sheep  is  used 
to  make  the  clothing  and  other  equip- 
ment of  one  soldier.  Six  farms  out  of 
every  seven  in  North  America  have  no 
sheep.  Sheep  can  be  produced  profitably 
on  almost  every  farm. 


Million  Less  Sheep  in  Great  Britain 

Between  the  years  1916  and  1917  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  British  Isles  de- 
creased slightly  more  than  a  million  head. 
More  than  half  of  this  decline  occurred  in 
the  class  under  one  year  old,  showing  di- 
minished breeding  operations. 


Winter  Care  of   Sheep 

Sheep  can  be  wintered  with  a  smaller 
use  of  grain  than  is  needed  for  other  live 
stock.  All  depends  upon  the  kind  of  hay 
or  other  roughage  used.  Coarse-stemmed 
hays  like  timothy,  red  top  and  blue-grass, 
have  very  few  leaves,  and  therefore  are 
poor  sheep  feeds.  Timothy  is  unpala- 
table, causes  constipation,  and  the  dry 
timothv  heads  work  into  the  wool,  causing 
irritation  to  the  skin,  lessening  the  value 
of  the  clip  and  making  shearing  difficult. 
When  timothy  or  other  coarse-stemmed 
hay  is  fed  to  sheep  in  winter  quarters 
supplementary  protein  feed  is  needed. 
From  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound  of 
oats  and  bran  per  ewe  daily  should  be 
used,  depending  upon  the  size  and  condi- 
tion of  the  animal  and  the  other  feed  used. 


Heavy    Hog    Slaughter    in    British    Isles 

Hogs  have  decreased  much  more  than 
any  other  class  of  live  stock  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  according  to  official  figures  se- 
cured by  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration. Between  the  year  1916  and 
1917  the  number  of  swine  in  Ireland  de- 
creased 26.4  per  cent.;  in  England  and 
Wales  11.5  per  cent,  and  in  Scotland  9.5 
ppr  cent.  The  total  decline  was  over 
600.000,  of  which  more  than  50,000  were 
breeding  sows.  These  figures  should  be 
an  added  stimulus  to  the  hog  industry. 


The  Community  Horse  Show 

H.  E.  McCartney  of  Indiana,  writing 
in  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  says: 

Horses  are  usually  the  biggest  live 
stock  asset  of  a  community.  Frequently 
they  represent  a  greater  financial  valua- 
tion than  do  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  and 
hogs  combined.  They  may  not  bring  so 
great  a  direct  income,  but  they  do  their 
part  in  the  production  of  crops  to  feed  the 
cattle  and-  the  hogs. 

Every  community  owes  to  itself  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  holding  a  horse 
show.  It  may  be  a  colt  show  rather 
modest  in  its  pretensions,  or  it  may  be  a 
horse  show  of  large  proportions.  A  show 
rightly  handled  will  probably  do  more 
than  any  other  one  factor  to  arouse  a 
favorable  community  interest. 


Science  of  Breeding  in  America 
President  R.  B.  Ogilvie  of  the  Ameri- 
can Clydesdale  Horse  Association,  said, 
regarding  the  recent  international  show 
at  Chicago,  that  the  exhibition  of  Clydes- 
dales, Percherons,  Shires,  Belgians  and 
Suffolks  may  be  regarded  as  pre-emi- 
nently a  breeders'  rather  than  a  dealers' 
show.  At  no  previous  international  has- 
the  American  breeder  given  such  convinc- 
ing proof  of  his  skill  in  the  art  of  breed- 
ing and  the  science  of  feeding  as  was  de- 
monstrated through  the  admitted  excel- 
lence of  the  foals,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  of  both  sexes. 


Merry  Monarch  Dressed  64.7  Per  Cent. 
Merry  Monarch,  the  champion  steer  at 
Chicago,  full  account  of  which  was  given 
in  the  January  issue  of  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine, dressed  64.7  per  cent. 


Suffolks   in   England 

About  5,260  head  of  Suffolk  ewe  lambs- 
sold  at  the  public  sheep  sales  in  Great 
Britain  last  year  at  an  average  of  $15. 
Shearling  ewes  made  $30  each,  while  ram 
lambs  reached  $80,  the  top  price  being 
$1,020. 

Alberta  Auction  Sales 

At  the  fifteen  auction  sales  held  during 
the  Alberta  Winter  Fair  512  animals 
changed  hands  for  the  sum  of  $146,940. 
The  animals  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
numbered  1,650,  as  compared  with  1,147 
the  previous  year. 


Manitoba    Horsebreeders 

It  was  decided  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Manitoba  Horsebreeders'  Association 
at  Brandon  to  recommend  to  the  execu- 
tive the  holding  of  two  horse  sales  at  the 
winter  fair,  purebred  males  and  females 
on  Friday,  March  9,  and  grade  horses 
March  10.  Freeman  Rice,  of  Binscarth, 
was  elected  president.  Other  officers  are: 
President,  G.  H.  Greig;  vice-president, 
W.  I.  Elder,  Brandon;  directors,  Wm. 
McKirdy,  Napinka;  Duncan  Cameron, 
Gilbert  Plains;  John  Wishart,  Portage  la 
Prairie;  Dr.  Leslie,  Melita.  Representa- 
tive to  summer  fair,  William  McKirdy, 
and  to  winter  fair,  Archie  McPhail,  John 
Scarff,  Hartney,  and  John  Crawford, 
Chater.  John  Graham  was  re-elected  to 
the  Western  Canada  Livestock  Union. 


Important  to  Keep  Records 

"The  French  Government  is  preparing 
to  buy  1,000,000  dairy  cows  in  America  as 
soon  as  peace  comes,"  said  C  F.  Whit- 
ley, who  has  charge  of  cow-testing  for  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  men  who  will  get  the  benefit  of  this 
demand  are  those  who  keep  records  of 
the  production  of  their  herds.  In  support 
of  this  statement  the  records  made  at  two 
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local  sales  in  Canada  were  mentioned.  In 
these  cases  the  cattle  offered  were  equally 
well  bred,  and  yet  one  lot  average  $303 
per  head  when  sold  against  $145  for  the 
other.  The  reason  was  that  records  were 
kept  in  one  case  but  not  in  the  other. — 
W.L. 


Alberta  Motor  Licenses  Up 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Alberta 
has  increased  the  meter  license  fees  for 
1918.  The  entire  proceeds  go  to  the  road 
funds  of  the  province.  The  rate  is  fixed 
on  the  length  of  the  wheel  base  and  not 
on  the  horsepower  rating  as  heretofore. 
These  fees  run  from  $15  to  $35. 


Manitoba    Cattle    Breeders 

At  the  annual  meetirg  of  the  Manitoba 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : 

President,  W.  H.  English,  Harding; 
vice-president,  Jas.  E.  Chapman,  Hay- 
field;  directors,  J.  Adamson,  Gladstone; 
J.  Duthie,  Hartney;  J.  R.  Hume,  Souris; 
J.  G.  Barron,  Carberry. 


Bonner  Dies 

David  Bonner,  a  celebrated  name  in 
trotting  horse  history  in  America,  died 
recently  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  81 
years  He  was  first  vice-president  of  the 
National  Trotting  Horse  Association 
when  it  was  organized  more  than  40  years 
ago.  Twenty  years  ago  almost  every 
farmer  in  Ontario  thought  Bonner  and 
trotting  horses  were  synonymous. 


Testing    Cattle    for    Tuberculosis 

When  cattle  are  purchased  to  add  to  the 
herd  it  should  be  only  when  subject  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  as  cattle  may  have  every 
visible  indication  of  good  health  and  yet 
be  tubercular,  the  disease  not  yet  having 
developed  to  an  advanced  degree. 

It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended 
that  farmers — 

1.  Have  their  herds  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis with  the  tuberculin  test; 

2.  That  they  slaughter  the  animals  that 
have  the  disease  in  an  advanced  degree; 

3.  That  they  separate  the  cattle  that 
react  to  the  test  from  those  which  do  not 
react; 

4.  That  they  remove  the  calves  frpm 
tubercular  mothers  as  soon  as  dropped 
and  feed  them  on  milk  from  healthy 
cows  or  on  their  mother's  milk  after  it 
has  been  properly  pasteurized,  that  is, 
after  it  has  been  heated  to  145  degrees  F. 
for  half  an  hour. 

5.  That  they  apply  the  tuberculin  test 
to  every  new  purchase  of  cattle  that  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  clean  herd. 

6.  That  the  herd  be  tested  with  tuber- 
culin annually. 

The  above  recommendations  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  that  were  made 
by  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 

OBTAINING  TUBERCULIN  FOR  THE  TEST 
The  manufacture  and  supply  of  tuber- 
culin is  kept  under  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment control.  It  is  required  that  a  veter- 
inarian be  employed  by  the  farmer  to 
make  the  test.  The  tuberculin  can  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Veterinary 
Director-General  at  Ottawa  on  sending 
the  name  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  be 
employed  to  make  the  test.  The  number 
of  cattle  to  be  tested  should  be  stated 
when  application  is  made  for  tuberculin. 
— D.  Jones,  B.S.A. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

251b.  Pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Dram,  $8.50 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 


Yon  buy 
my  Stock 

Tonic  from 
a  dealer 
In  yonr 
town  at 

rock-bottom 
prices. 


^a. 


Condition  Your  Stock 
Drive  Out  the  Worms 

Spifeg  is  here — your  animals  have  long 
been  on  dry  feed,  and  as  grain,  hay  and  fodder 
do  not  contain  the  laxatives  so  abundantly 
supplied  by  grass,  they  are  apt  to  be  out  of  fix. 

Now's  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
to  yoti?  horses,  to  condition  them  for  spring 
work,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines  they  wi'3 
be  rid  of  their  old  coat,  full  of  stamina  and 
ready  for  business. 

And  don't  overlook  the  rpring  p2g  crop — 
the  money-makers.  Start  them  oif  free  from 
disease — free  from  worms,  by  a  course  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

Your  cows  wi'.l  be  benefited  by  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic,  and  it  will  keep  your  feeding 
cattle  right  up  on  their  appetites  during  the 
finishing  period. 

Excellent  for  ewes  at  lambing  time. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  laxatives  to 
regulate  the  bowels,  diuretics  to  remove  drop- 
sical swellings,  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite 
and  increase  digestion,  and  vermifuges  to 
expel  worms. 

There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will 
supply  you  with  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  and 
guarantee  it  to  do  these  things. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio  - 


Dr.  Hess  PoaStry  PAN-A-CE-A 

will  belp  make  your  bens  Say  now 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Ki!ler  Kills  Lice 


r        Beauty,    Durability, 
Economy 

The  pleasure  and  prestige  of  beauty — the  economy  of 
durability  and  protection,  are  yours  if  you  build  with 
Port  Credit  Cherry  Red  Pressed  Brick. 
Before  buying   Brick,  write  us  for  sample  and    price. 


Port  Credit  Brick 


The   Port    Credit    Brick    Co.,    Limited 

McKinnon  Bldg.,      Toronto 
WORKS:  PORT  CREDIT.  ONT. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer's  Exchange 
5  cents  a  word — per  month 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  fire  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  month  close 
on  12th  preceding  month  of  issue. 


JEWELRY 

TyALTHAM  WATCHES  —  $5.50  TO 
VV  $150.00.  Reliable  timepieces.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  to  The  Watch  Shop, 
Wm.  E.  Cox,  70  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,      (tf) 


TJAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED  BY 
-L*'  experts  —  Gillette,  35c  dozen ;  Ever- 
Ready,  25c.  Mail  to  Albert  Keen  Edge 
Co.,  180  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto.       (4-18) 


BUGGY  FOR  SALE 
"POR  SALE— TWO-SEATED  RUBBER- 
tired  buggy ;  good  as  new,  $50.  This 
buggy  originally  cost  $150,  and  will  prove 
an  ideal  family  buggy.  Apply  Box  210, 
The  Farmers'  Magazine,  143  University 
Ave.,   Toronto. 


F 


REE  CATALOG  OF  PLAYS,  VAUDE- 
ville  acts,  minstrel  jokes,  monologs, 
recitations,  make-up  material,  etc.  Fitz- 
gerald Publishing  Corp.,  successor  to  Dick 
ft  Fitzgerald,  19  Ann  Street,  New  York 
City.  (4-18) 


POULTRY 

T>ICKLE'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS  PRO- 
JJ  duce  quality  and  quantity.  Guelph 
and  Toronto  winners.  Trapnested  flock 
average  174.  Guaranteed  fertile  eggs, 
$1.50  per  15.  Full  description  and  low 
prices  of  grand  breeding  birds  gladly 
sent.  Free  descriptive  circular.  Harry 
Bickle,    Glen   Avenue,   Toronto.  (2-18) 


SEED   POTATOES  WANTED 

WANTED  —  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Po- 
tatoes for  seed ;  Northern  Ontario  or 
New  Brunswick  seed  preferred.  Write, 
giving  price  and  particulars,  Box  20, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 

SEEDS 

"prFTY    BUSHELS    OF    WHITE    SWEET 

clover  seed   for  sale.     Duncan    Snider, 

Dashwood,   Ont.  (2-18) 


MORE   DOLLARS 

You  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada,  men  and  women, 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  FM,  143-153 
University   Avenue,  Toronto,   Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET  RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


USEFUL   TABLES 

The  following  tables  will  help  the  farmer  to  figure  out  his  feeding  rations 
as  to  cost.  Prof.  Galbraith  of  the  Manitoba  Agriculture  College  has  prepared 
them. 

Table  I. 

Estimated  value  per  ton  of  different  feeding  stuffs  as  compared  with  oats 
at  various  prices,  taking  both  nutritive  and  manurial  values  into  account: 

Oats  at  per  bushel 77  .80        .83        .86        .89        .92 

Oats  at  per  ton   $45.00    $47.00  $48.00  $50.50  $52.00  $54.00 

Food 

i  \  Units 

(Oats  80). 

Linseed  cake 109.5  $61.50  $64.50  $65.50  $69.00  $71.00  $74.00 

Cotton  cake    120.3     67.50  70.50  72.00  76.00  78.00  81.00 

Corn     99.2     56.00  58.00  59.50  63.00  64.50  67.00 

Gluten  feed  116.9     66.00  68.50  70.00  74.00  76.00  79.00 

Barley    89.8     50.50  53.00  54.00  56.50  58.00  60.50 

Barley   flour    89.2     50.00  52.50  53.50  56.50  58.00  60.00 

Brewer's   grains    (dried)    82.5    46.50  48.50  49.50  52.00  53.00  55.50 

Feed   wheat    99.8     56.00  58.00  60.00  63.00  65.00  67.00 

Wheat  middlings    101.2     57.00  59.00  61.00  64.00  66.00  69.00 

Wheat    shorts    87.8    49.50  51.50  52.50  55.50  57.50  59.50 

Wheat  bran    76.6     43.00  45.00  46.00  48.00  50.00  52.00 

Wheat  screenings  "A"   98.1     55.00  57.50  59.00  52.00  64.00  66.00 

Oat  chop  80.00     45.00  47.00  48.00  50.50  52.00  54.00 

Oat    bran    74.6     42.00  44.00  45.00  47.00  49.00  51.00 

Oat  feed,  low  grade   63.00     35.50  37.00  38.00  40.00  42.00  44.00 

Table  II.  will  probably  give  more  reliable  guidance  in  cases  where  foods 
rich  in  protein  are  not  required  to  "balance"  the  ration  and  especially  in 
comparing  the  materials  for  fattening  purposes.  Table  I.' should  be  employed 
for  general  use  and  particularly  where  the  values  of  the  feeding  stuffs  are  be- 
ing compared  for  production  of  growth  and  production  of  milk.  For  example 
wheat  bran  is  worth  $45.00  per  ton  according  to  Table  I.,  while  it  is  worth 
only  $32.50  according  to  Table  II.,  oats  at  80c  per  bushel  being  the  basis  in 
each  case.  Even  if  we  allow  no  value  for  the  manure  wheat  bran  is  worth 
more  for  production  of  milk  than  for  fattening  purposes.  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  foods  low  in  protein  but  high  in  carbohydrates  have  a  higher  value  for 
fattening  than  for  milk   production,  such  as  corn,  barley. 

Table  II. 

Estimated  value  per  ton  of  different  feeding  stuffs  as  compared  with  oats 
at  various  prices,  taking  only  nutritive  value  into  account. 

Oats  per  bushel 77         .80         .83         .86        .89        .92 

Oats  per  ton    $45.00   $47.00  $48.00  $50.50  $52.00  $54.00 

Starch 
Equivalents 

(Oats  65) 

Linseed  cake   71.8  $50.00  $52.00  $53.00  $56.00  $57.50  $59.50 

Cotton    cake    71.8  50.00  52.00  53.00  56.00  57.50  59.50 

Corn    85.0  59.00  61.50  63.00  66.50  68.00  70.50 

Gluten  feed   87.0  60.00  63.00  64.00  67.50  69.50  72.00 

Barley    78.8  54.50  57.00  58.00  61.00  63.00  65.00 

Barley   flour    69.7  48.00  50.50  51.50  54.00  55.50  58.00 

Brewer's  grains  (dried) 47.7  33.50  35.00  36.00  37.50  39.00  40.50 

Feed  wheat 75.4  53.00  54.00  56.00  58.00  60.00  62.50 

Wheat   middlings    80.6  56.50  58.00  59.50  62.00  65.00  67.00 

Wheat   shorts    51.1  35.00  37.00  38.00  39.50  41.00  42.50 

Wheat  bran   45.1  31.50  32.50  33.50  34.50  36.00  37.50 

Wheat  screenings  "A"   75.2  52.00  54.50  55.50  58.50  60.50  62.50 

Oat  chop  65.0  45.00  47.00  48.00  50.50  52.00  54.00 

Oat    bran    61.8  43.00  44.50  45.50  47.50  49.50  51.50 

Oat  feed,  low  grade 47.9  33.00  34.50  35.50  37.00  38.00  40.00 


How  to  Make  Up  a  Ration 


ANY  farmer  can  easily  make  up  his 
feeding  rations  on  the  basis  of  their 
values  by  consulting  tables  and  applying 
his  ordinary  common  sense  to  the  situa- 
tion. To  find  the  pounds  of  nutrients  in 
any  given  number  of  pounds  of  feeding 
stuffs,  multiply  the  weight  of  nutrients  in 
1  lb.  by  the  pounds  of  meal  or  hay,  etc. 

If  he  finds  that  the  ration  is  too  low  in 
protein  which  is  the  muscle-forming  ma- 
terial, he  can  add  bran,  oil-meal,  peas, 
clover  hay,  or  cottonseed  meal  can  be 
used. 


Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  you 
are  feeding  the  following  rations  to  your 
dairy  cows,  how  do  you  stand? 


Your  Ration.  Protein 

Silage,  30  lbs 0.270 

Mixed  hay,   10  lbs 0.620 

Turnips,    20    lbs 0.200 

Oilcake,   1   lb 0.282 

Oats.   4   lbs 0.276 

Barley.  1   lb 0.087 

Bran,   2   lbs 0.244 

Totals     1.979 


Carbo-  Nutritive 
Hydrates      Ratio 

3.870  

4.600  

1.540  

0.464  .... 

1.704  

0.692  

0.906  

13.776  1:696 
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Now  let  us  look  at  this  ration  which  one 
farmer  feeds  his  dairy  cattle.  His  total 
dry  matter  in  digestible  nutrients  is  15.755 
lbs.  He  will  find  that  he  is  not  feeding 
enough  bulky  food.  The  ratio  is  a  little 
high  in  proteins  and  you  could  profitably 
add  a  little  more  silage  and  roots  to  the 
feed. 

In  computing  rations  one  has  to  have 
in  mind  the  approximate  amount  of 
roughage  and  concentrates  required  per 
1,000  lbs.  live  weight  by  the  various  ani- 
mals. When  it  is  desired  to  fatten  ani-» 
mals  quickly,  the  allowance  of  concen- 
trates must  be  increased. 

Henry  on  feeding  says  that 

1.  Mature  idle  horses,  mature  cattle, 
and  sheep  being  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant weight,  may  be  fed  chiefly  or  en- 
tirely on  roughage,  unless  it  is  of  poor 
quality. 

2.  Horses  at  work  should  be  given  2  to  3 
lbs.  (roughages  and  concentrates  com- 
bined) daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight. 

3.  Dairy  cows  in  milk  should  be  fed 
about  2  lbs.  of  dry  roughage  or  1  lb.  of 
dry  roughage  and  3  lbs.  silage  daily  per 
100  lbs.  live  weight  with  sufficient  concen- 
trates to  bring  the  nutrients  up  to  the 
standard. 

4.  Fattening  steers  should  get  2.3  lbs. 
daily  per  100  lbs.  live  weight.  Of  this  con- 
centrates will  constitute  from  1  to  1.7  lbs., 
depending  on  the  rate  of  gain  desired. 

5.  Fattening  lambs  will  consume  about 
1.4  lbs.  of  dry  roughage  daily.  When  fed 
all  the  grain  they  will  eat  and  up  to  2.3 
lbs.  when  the  grain  is  restricted. 

5.  Pigs  can  make  but  limited  use  of  dry 


roughage  except  in  case  of  brood  sows  not 
suckling  young. 


AGRICULTURE  ON  A  WAR  FOOTING 

Continued  from  page  10. 

The  necessity  of  increasing  our  poultry 
stocks  in  Canada  this  year  is  open  to  seri- 
ous debate,  says  Prof.  Graham.  If  we 
could  get  corn  at  a  competitive  price  with 
wheat,  we  could  have  a  poultry  ration  85 
per  cent.  corn.  Ground  millfeeds  are 
cheaper  to-day  than  any  other  feeds.  The 
laying  hen  made  more  money  in  1917  than 
ever  before.  It  took  90  eggs  to  pay  for 
her  feed.  A  hen  laying  over  200  eggs 
would  show  a  profit  of  over  $5.75. 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  in  Canada  are 
likely  on  the  increase  owing  to  the  cam- 
paigns that  have  been  carried  on  in  this 
direction  and  to  the  good  prices  secured 
from  wool.  Prices  for  the  1918  clip  are 
likely  to  be  higher.  Sheep  can  be  kept  on 
rough  land.  They  enrich  the  land  and 
require  very  little  expert  labor  attention 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  use  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  farms  should  be  encour- 
aged. We  can't  export  this  meat  and  it 
will  allow  more  beef  and  bacon  to  be 
liberated. 

HONEY  RISES  IN  PRICE 
There  is  every  evidence  that  there  will 
be  a  better  price  for  honey  this  coming 
season.  As  honey  can  take  the  place  of 
sugar  in  a  great  many  ways,  every  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  conserve  the  colonies 


we  have,  and  to  reduce  the  swarming  im- 
pulses of  the  bees.  Care  in  the  use  of 
hives,  introduction  of  fresh  queens,  and 
the  sowing  of  flowering  plants,  will  do 
much  to  ensure  more  honey.  Bee-keeping 
can  be  done  by  women,  disabled  soldiers, 
old  men,  boys  and  even  girls. 

If  the  whole  Canadian  people  will  do 
their  individual  best  to  fill  a  niche  in  the 
great  industrial  designs  of  the  universe, 
they  will  need  no  controllerships  to  ensure 
a  maximum  production  and  a  minimum 
waste  of  food-making  materials.  The 
future  of  agricultural  rewards  in  1918 
looks  bright  indeed.  Upon  agriculture 
rests  the  whole  fabric  of  our  country's 
prosperity. 


When  flhe  Day  is  Done 

I  have  eaten  a  bale 
Of  spinach  and  kale, 

And  I've  never  raised  a  row. 
I  have  swallowed  a  can 
Of  moistened  bran 

And  I  feel  like  a  brindle  cow. 
I  am  taking  a  snack 
From  the  old  haystack 

In  the  evening  shadows  gray. 
And  I'm  glad,  you  bet, 
At  last  to  get 

To  the  end  of  a  meatless  day. 

— Washington  Star. 


Then  He  Went  Up  in  the  Air 

Mandy — "Rastus,  you  all  knows  dat  yo 
remind  me  of  dem  dere  flyin'  machines?" 
Rastus — "No,  Mandy,  how's  dat?" 
Mandy — "Why  becays  youse  no  good  on 
earth." — Sun  Dial. 


Cockshutt  Tractor  Plows 


Cockshutt's  were  the  first  to  place  a  successful   big 
engine  gang  plow  on  the  market  some  10  years 
ago.     The  experience  gained  has  kept  our  pro- 
duct we  1  in  the  lead  and  today's  demand 
for  small  2,  3  or  4  Furrow  Plows  finds 
a  splendid  response  in  the  sturdy, 
easily  controlled,  modern  de- 
sign    Cockshutt     Plows. 
Made  from   2   to    12 
furrows. 

The   horse   has   his   place    on   the   farm — always   will   have — but   for 

rapid,  clean  plowing  in  a  short  season,  the  Cockshutt  Tractor  Plow 

will   pay   big. 

The    Cockshutt    Light    Tractor    Plow    is    an    ideal    plow    of    2    or    3 

furrows.     You  can  turn  it  into  either  a  2  or  a  3-furrow  plow  at  will. 

The   bottoms    are    raised    to   clear   an    obstruction,   etc.,   and    lowered 

again   automatically — just   by   two   pulls   on    the    same   rope. 

Levers  for  regulating  the  depth   of  the   cut  are  within   easy  reach 

of    the    driver's    hand.      Make    any    desired    change    without    stopping 

the   Tractor. 

Can  be  used  with  any  Tractor.     Hitch   is   adjustable   and  fitted  with 

break-pin   connection. 

Built   throughout  of  highest  grade   of  steel-levers,  ratches,   devices, 

brackets,  etc.— all  steel  and  very  substantial. 

The    furrow   wheel    is    staggered — this    together   with    the    height    of 

beams   gives   ample   clearance. 

Hard  grease  cups  are  provided  at  all  wearing  points,  ensuring  light 

draft  and   long  life  to  the  plow. 

Cockshutt  Plow  Company 

Limited 
Brantford,       Ontario 


Send  for  our  complete  Tractor  Plow  Catalogue 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  field  conditions — our  continu- 
ous research  work  and  our  unsurpassed  manufacturing 
conditions  will  all  be  a-pparent  and  you  are  sure  to  find 
just   the  Tractor   Plow   you   are   looking   for. 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Maritime  Provinces  by 


The   Frost    &  Wood 

Umited 
Smiths  Falls,       Montreal,         St. 


John 
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Saves  Labor  and  Time 
Makes    Work  Easier 

than  when  whitewash  and  other  dis- 
infectants are  used  in  poultry  houses, 
stables,  dairies,  piggeries,  cellars,  etc. 


IS 


KRQ1A 


is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
carefully  conducted  poultry,  dairy  and 
breeding  farms,  with  the  results  indicated 
by    the    following    letter: 

COLT  FARM 

Pappoosesquaw  Bristol,   R.l. 

"We  are  using  Carbola  in  all  of  our 
wooden  buildings  and  on  cement  walls, 
and  find  it  gives  excellent  results.  The 
mites  and  insects  seem  to  leave  the 
buildings  when  Carbola  is  used.  We 
find  that  it  not  only  brightens  up  bu; 
also  disinfects  our  buildings  with  one 
operation." 

Frank  A.  Crabb,  Mgr. 

Carbola    comes    in    powder    form    and    one 

pound  and  a  gallon  of  water  disinfects  250 

square   feet.      Apply   with   brush    or  sprayer 

to    wood,    brick,    stone    or    cement,    or    over 

whitewash.       No     disagreeable    odor.       Will 

not  blister,   flake  or  peel  off.    Dries  a  clear 

snow   white.     Not   poisonous   or   caustic. 

10  lbs.  (10  gallons),  $1.25  at  Toronto 

20  lbs.   (20  gallons),     2.50  at  Toronto 

Order   to-day  from   your   dealer  or 

HOWLAND,  SONS  &  CO.,    Limited 

138  Front  Street.  TORONTO 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a 

CREAM     SEPARATOR 

Let  us   ship  you  a 

"Sanitary   King" 

Six  sizes— 135— 200— 250 — 375—600  and  800 
lbs.   capacities. 

DETACHABLE    SPINDLE,    OIL    SPLASH 

and  loose  discs.  We  GUARANTEE  these 
machines  to  be  built  of  the  best  material, 
first-class  workmanship,  skim  clean,  easy 
to  turn  and  wash.  Cash  prices  very  low. 
Must  satisfy  or  money  refunded.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  if  desired.  Write  to-day  for 
catalogue   and    local   agent's    address. 

King    Separator    Works 
of  Canada 


Bridgeburg 


Ontario 


AYRSHIRE1 
CATTLE 

are  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducers, rich  in  butter 
fat  and  very  prolific. 

Write  for  booklet. 


W.  F.  STEPHEN.  Secretary 

Canadian   Ayrshire  Breeders* 

Association 

Box511,  Huntington,  Que. 


For  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Veal 
Holstein  Cows  Stand  Supreme 

If  you   try    just   one    animal    you    will,  very 
soon  want  more. 

Write  the    HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION 

W.  A.  CLEMONS.  Sec'y        -       St.  George.  Ont. 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


THE    DAIRYMAN'S   OPPORTUNITY 

The  challenge  of  the  great  war  to  every  dairyman  is  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease his  herds,  to  utilize  more  effectively  milk  by-products,  and  to 
apply  to  his  own  business,  if  possible,  improvements  in  feeding,  breeding, 
and  management  whereby  his  production  shall  be  economically  increased. 

We  have  in  Canada  some  excellent  opportunities.  Here  the  Holstein 
attains  her  best  development.  She  is  a  big  handsome  general  purpose 
farm  animal  as  well  as  a  specialist  with  every  possible  degree  to  her  name. 

So,  too,  do  we  admire  our  production  of  that  grand  little  cow,  the 
Ayrshire.  Her  excellence  is  such  that  to  know  her  is  to  feel  that  Canada 
can  produce  her  at  her  best. 

The  island  breed  has  a  limited  mo  ther  area  to  draw  from.  But  every- 
where in  our  northern  climate  we  have  produced  world  records.  The 
Jersey  foundation  stock  from  Canada  ought  to  lead  the  world  after  the 
war. 

And  right  with  these,  creeping  hard  up  to  special  work,  is  the  milking 
Shorthorn.  Scores  of  young  men  all  over  the  country  are  starting  out 
with  some  definite  ideas  of  animal  improvement  and  their  work  is  one 
of  the  most  laudable  of  the  era.  Upon  Canada  will  fall  the  delightful 
burden  of  supplying  the  seed  stock  for  the  next  fifty  years.  And  if  our 
men,  our  young  dairymen,  are  enthused  over  their  business,  they  can  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  renown  greater  than  the  ancestral  homes  of  a  Hol- 
stein, a  Jersey  or  an  Ayrshire. — Editor. 

Getting  a  Line  on  Cow  Costs 


SEVERAL  years  ago  a  neighbor  paid 
a  visit  to  my  cow  stable,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  I  told  him  I 
was  planning  to  replenish  my  herd  by 
raising  heifer  calves  from  the  best  milk- 
ers. This  was  rather  unorthodox  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  He  advised  continuing 
as  I  was  doing,  and  as  other  dairymen  in 
our  district  were  doing — namely,  to  buy 
what  cows  were  needed  and  let  those  less 
fortunately  situated  for  marketing  milk 
do  the  calf  raising. 

This  division  of  labor  had  at  first  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  me,  especially  so  be- 
cause of  the  low  price  at  which  good  cows 
could  then  be  purchased.  I  had  followed 
the  practice  for  ten  years,  until  some- 
thing happened  that  shattered  my  faith 
in  that  plan.  While  rummaging  through 
the  attic  one  rainy  day,  I  happened  onto 
a  bundle  of  papers  which  on  examination 
proved  to  be  the  daily  milk  records  of 
cows  I  owned  previous  to  1906. 

Those  old  records  were  a  revelation; 
the  figures  surprised  me.  I  was  still 
keeping  records,  so  I  went  down  stairs 
and  compared  my  recent  ones  with  the 
old  ones  I  had  found  in  the  attic.  I  found 
that  the  average  of  my  herd  in  1906  was 
equal  to  the  record  of  my  best  cow  now. 

So  in  October,  1914,  I  started  with  five 
Holstein  calves.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
I  found  the  total  cost  for  each  calf  was 
$85.88,  and  I  credited  each  calf  with  $3, 
value  at  birth,  and  $9  for  manure,  total: 
$12. 

By  deducting  $12  from  the  total  ex- 
pense of  $85.88,  I  found  that  each  animal 
had  cost  me  just  $73.88  to  raise.     I  fig- 
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ured  my  labor  at  15  cents  an  hour,  the 
calculation  being  based  on  the  average 
number  of  minutes  per  day  required  to 
care  for  and  feed  the  calves.  For  tools, 
utensils,  etc.,  I  charged  $1  a  head.  In- 
terest was  estimated  at  five  per  cent,  and 
taxes  at  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
calf  at  birth,  plus  the  cost  of  tools,  plus 
one-half  the  cost  of  feed,  labor  and  bed- 
ding, less  the  value  of  the  manure. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  calves 
averaged  578  pounds  in  weight.  The 
average  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  each 
the  first  year,  together  with  the  prevail- 
ing price,  is  as  follows:  450  pounds  of 
whole  milk  at  $1.50  per  hundredweight; 
2,400  pounds  of  skim  milk  at  20  cents  per 
hundredweight;  16  bushels  of  oats  at  50 
cents;  750  pounds  of  hay  at  $12  per  ton; 
525  pounds  of  silage  at  $4  per  ton;  pas- 
ture for  three  and  one-half  months  at  40 
cents  a  month.  This  makes  a  total  of 
$28  for  feed  the  first  year. 

During  the  second  year  the  feed  con- 
sumed was:  25  bushels  of  oats  at  50  cents; 
1.500  pounds  of  hay  at  $12;  2,500  pounds 
of  silage  at  $4  a  ton ;  400  pounds  of  bran 
at  $26  a  ton;  pasture  for  five  months  at 
$1  a  month,  making  a  total  of  $36.70.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  heifers 
tipped  the  scales  at  an  average  of  slightly 
less  than  1,000  pounds. 

By  skimping  them  in  feed  they  could 
have  been  raised  to  this  age  at  consider- 
ably less  cost,  but  there  would  not  have 
been  the  same  degree  of  development. 
Also,  any  deliberate  economy,  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  animals  would  have  de- 
feated my  effort  to  find  out  what  a  well- 
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The  Brantford  Farm  Engine 


Ten  thousand  farmers  over 
Canada  are  providing  the  stay- 
ing qualities  and  dependability  of  Brantford  Engines.  To-day  the  Brantford 
all-purpose  farm  engine  gives  you  a  great  range  of  fuel.  You  are  not  tied  to 
gasoline  alone  for  this  is  one  engine  that  runs  just  as  smoothly  on  coal  oil  or 
naphtha  as  on  gasoline.  Secure  an  engine  that  will  use  these  cheapest  fuels — and 
one  also  that  has  earned  its  enviable  reputation  by  honest  merit.  Every  Brantford 
engine  is  fully  guaranteed.  They  are  made  for  skids  or  mounted.  Our  catalogue 
gives  full  details  of  them  all. 

We  make  them  in  size  and  design  to  meet 
every  farm  requirement. 

With  a  Brantford  Grinder 
every  pound  of  grain  for 
horses,  cattle,  swine  or  sheep  can  be  ground  to  any  fineness  right  in  the  barn  and 
with  little  expense.  You  lose  by  feeding  it  whole.  The  grinder  can  often  be  run 
at  the  same  time  as  some  other  operation,  such  as  pulping  roots,  separating  milk  or  pumping  water — thus  saying  time 
and  fuel.  Our  "Maple  Leaf"  Grinder  is  on  a  par  with  our  engine  in  thoroughness  and  quality  of  construction.  Our 
catalogue  describes  the  different  sizes. 


Wood-Sawing  Outfits 

The  Brantford  Grain  Grinder 


Our  Hopper  Cooled  Design 


The  "Brantford"  Windmill 

is  made  according  to  the  "Brant- 
ford" high  standard  of  excellence, 
and  lives  up  to  the  "Brantford" 
reputation  for  absolute  reliability 
and  satisfactory  service. 


Our  Other  Lines 

Brantford  Farm  Tractors  that  have  been 
tried  and  proven  satisfactory  under  all  con- 
ditions. Galvanized  Steel  Pumping  Wind- 
mills, Power  Spraying  Outfits,  Batch  Con- 
crete Mixers,  Galvanized  Steel,  Wood  and 
Pole  Saws,  Iron  Pumps,  Wood  Tanks,  Water 
Boxes,  Brass  Cylinders,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  of  Farm  Machinery.     It  is 
free. 

Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brantford  Portage  La  Prairie  Regina  Calgary 


"94L25  Lb;; 


1043.75  Lbs. 


^os'cri  Queen  Wayng  Baroness  Madoline 

1057.5  Lbs.  1113.25  Lbs. 


fHBFfe 


Rauwerd  Count  OeKo! 


Rati 
Toititla  of  Riverside  Lady  Pauline 

1007.5  Lbs. 


327,5  Lbs. 


Grace  Pledge  CeKol 

1008.47  Lbs. 

9t 


May  Echo  Posch 

1173.66  Lbs. 


1123. 5  Lbs. 


iG43.75  Lbs. 


2*#*  ^wv* 


I$**Tr 


Madam  Posch  Pauline  Desta 

1044.45  Lbs.  986.25  Lbs. 


Plus  Pontiac  Artis  Hill-'C-rsst  Pontiac  Vale         Wercena  Cal8fr.it>  Posch- 

1051.25  Lbs.  1130.0  Lbs. 


Calamity  Johanna  Nig  Lady  Pietje  Canary's  Jewel  Liliie  DeKol  Luckno* 


Evergreen  March 


these  16  CANADIAN  HOLSTEIN  cows 


D 


rroduced  as  much  butter  as  100  average  cows. 
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Over 
31,500  , 
Sold    i 


MILKER 


Specifications  : — 

CAPACITY— 1  man,  3  units— 18  to  25 
cows  per  hour. 

WEIGHT— 17    lbs. 

POWER  REQUIRED  —  16  HP  pel 
single    unit,    gas    or    electric. 

PAIL    CAPACITY— 40    lbs. 

VACUUM  VALVE  CHAMBER— Patent- 
ed ;  automatic,  operates  without  adjust- 
ments. 

SEAMLESS  teat  cups,  improved  mouth- 
piece rubbers,  special  grade  rubber  tub- 
ing. 

INDIVIDUAL  PORTABLE  PUMP  elimin- 
ates   tank    and    pump    system. 

INSTALLED  IN  ANY  STABLE.  NOT 
AFFECTED     BY    HEAT     OR    FROST. 


Write  today  for  Your  Copy  of 
FREE  MILKEN  BOOK   "A" 

H.  F.  Bailey  &  Son,  Gait,  Ont. 


[PROMPTLY  SEGUREDl 

In   all  countries.  Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S ADVISER.which  will  be  sent  free. 
3IARION  &  MARION, 
—  University  St.,    Montreal. 


Are  You  Interested  ? 

\\7  E  are  in  need  of  men  and 
" "  women  to  represent  us  in  all 
•mall  cities  and  towns,  to  look  after 
our  new  and  renewal  subscription 
business.  To  the  active,  energetic 
men  and  women  eager  to  augment 
their  present  incomes  we  have  a 
plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
as  much  time  as  you  can  give  us. 
Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto,  Ont. 


cared-for  heifer  really  costs.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  it  costs  more  to  raise  a  cow 
than  most  dairymen  realize.  But  even  if 
it  does  cost  between  $70  and  $80  to  raise 
a  heifer  up  to  the  productive  age,  there 
is  another  side  of  the  matter  to  consider. 

I  received  a  fair  wage  for  my  labor, 
also  all  feeds  and  incidentals  have  been 
paid  for  at  market  price.  Furthermore, 
I  know  that  the  stock  are  healthy  and  of 
good  quality.  For  the  next  five  or  six 
years  each  animal  will  average  a  net  pro- 
fit of  at  least  $10,  which  will  be  equivalent 
to  over  13  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost 
of  raising  her  to  milking  age.  Not  many 
lines  of  business  pay  so  high  a  rate. 
One  could  hardly  expect  the  average  cow 
to  do  it,  however.  But  that  was  my  rea- 
son for  raising  them.  The  cream  of 
"cowology"  is  not  generally  for  sale.  She 
is  obtained  with  more  certainty  by  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  selection,  breeding  and 
feeding,  all  under  your  own  control. 
J.  H.  McKenney. 

Dairy   Statistics 

Canada's  exports  of  cheese  from  the 
make  of  1917  had  a  value  of  $38,000,- 
000,  or  $8,000,000  more  than  in  1914. 

Canada's  make  of  cheese  in  1917  was 
around  175,000,000  lbs.  or  35  to  40  mil- 
lion pounds  more  than  in  1914. 

Of  the  chesse  exported  from  Canada 
in  1917  over  84  per  cent,  graded  No.  1 
and  less  than  one  per  cent.  No.  3.  . 

Of  the  total  cheese  output  of  Canada 
60  per  cent,  is  made  in  Ontario. 

Ontario  leads  as  well  in  point  of  quali- 
ty over  93  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
this  province  for  last  year  grading  No. 
1  against  less  than  91  per  cent,  for 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  less  than  71 
per  cent  for  Quebec. 

The  highest  standard  in  cheese  in 
Ontario  is  attained  in  that  part  of  the 
province  lying  between  Napanee  and  To- 
ronto where  98  per  cent  of  last  year's 
output  graded  No.  1,  western  Ontario 
coming  next  with  95%  nsr  cent  and  East- 
ern Ontario  with  less  92  per  cent. 

The  chief  center  of  Ontario's  cheese 
industry  is  in  that  part  of  the  province 
Wins?  between  the  Ottawa  valley  and 
Port  Hope  where  90,000,000  lbs.  were 
made  last  year.  The  make  in  the  district 
west  of  Toronto  in  1916  (1917  figures  not 
yet  available)  was  29,206,000  lbs. 

While  Canada's  cheese  output  for  1917 
was  greater  than  for  1914  it  was  not  up 
to  recent  levels.  In  eastern  Ontario  the 
make  last  year  was  1,000,000  lbs,  less 
than  in  1916.  In  western  Ontario  the 
output  of  1916  (1917  figures  not  yet 
made  up)  was  nearly  3,000,000  lbs.  less 
than  for  1915.  This  decline  is,  however, 
wholly  accounted  for  by  diversion  of 
milk  to  condensers  and  city  trade  and 
shortening  up  of  factory  season  last 
year. 

New  Ontario  promises  to  become  quite 
a  factor  in  dairying  ere  long.  Nineteen 
cheese  factories  and  three  creameries 
have  been  established  there  within  two  or 
three  years  and  last  year  these  turned 
out  nearly  616,000  lbs.  cheese  and  221,- 
000  lbs.  butter.  In  Northern  Ontario  less 
than  10  lbs.  of  milk  were  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese  against  11.02 
lbs.  for  Eastern  Ontario  and  11.35  in 
western  Ontario. 

There  are  40  creameries  in  eastern 
Ontario  and  they  produced  4,000.000  lbs. 
of  butter  last  year  which  sold  at  an 
average  of  39.5c  per  lb. 

There  are  127  creameries  in  west- 
ern Ontario  and  these,  in  1916,  made 
22,000,000    lbs.    of   butter    and    combina- 
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tion  cheese  and  butter  factories  made 
nearly  1,000,000  lbs.  more.  The  increase 
for  1916  over  1915  was  nearly  1,000,000 
lbs. 

Condensers  and  milk  powder  factories, 
a  development  of  recent  years,  have  al- 
ready become  an  important  department 
of  .dairying.  There  are  ei^ht  of  these 
in  the  province  and  their  consumption 
of  milk  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  350,- 
000,000  lbs.,  or  at  least  equal  to  one- 
third  the  quantity  used  in  the  cheese 
factories   of  eastern  Ontario. 

Accurate  figures  are  not  obtainable  of 
city  and  town  consumption  of  milk  and 
cream  in  Ontario  but  it  is  fair  to  esti- 
mate this  as  being  equal  to  one-fourth 
the  volume  of  milk  and  cream  used  in 
butter  and  cheese  factories. — W.L.S. 


When  Registrations  Are  Neglected 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  visiting  in 
Halton  Co.,  Ont.,  I  was  asked  to  inspect 
a  Jersey  herd  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  good  one.  Their  owner  had  been  breed- 
ing that  particular  strain  for  fifteen 
years.  He  had  started  with  just  one 
cow — a  good  one.  He  had  always  used 
high-class  registered  bulls  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  had  one  of  the  nicest 
milking  herds  of  Jerseys  I  have  seen.  His 
young  stock  was  promising.  And  not  a 
single  female  in  the  herd  was  registered. 
Here  I  come  to  the  point  of  my  story. 

The  original  foundation  cow  was  a  pure 
bred,  but  her  registration  papers  had  been 
neglected.  When  sold  it  was  agreed  that 
she  should  be  registered  and  the  papers 
transferred  to  the  new  owner.  Both  buyer 
and  seller  neglected  attending  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  contract  until  finally  the 
original  owner  died.  Even  then  the  cow 
might  have  been  registered,  but  it  was 
further  neglected  until  registration  be- 
came impossible.  The  result?  Well,  that 
splendid  herd  of  pure-bred  Jerseys  are 
of  no  more  use  to  their  owner  than  a  herd 
of  equally  good  grades.  The  bull  calves 
are  sold  as  veal.  He  offered  me  two  splen- 
did cows  for  $200  that  would  easily  have 
been  worth  twice  that  figure  had  the 
papers  gone  along  with  them.  That 
Halton  county  farmer  has  paid  dearly  for 
his  neglect  of  registration. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  came 
to  light  when  the  grade  Holstein  cow 
"Lilly"  won  the  dairy  test  at  Guelph. 
"Lilly"  was  bred  in  a  herd  that  was 
started  on  a  pure  bred  foundation — and  a 
good  foundation.  But  registrations  were 
neglected,  the  older  matrons  of  the  herd 
died  and  in  the  end  the  pedigrees  were  in 
such  a  hopeless  muddle  that  the  herd  had 
to  be  classed  as  "grades."  This  sweep- 
stakes cow  would  be  worth  at  least  $600 
were  she  properly  registered.  As  it  is, 
she  is  worth  only  about  $200  and  her  male 
offspring  will  be  valued  only  for  veal  or 
beef.  At  best  her  male  calves  might  be 
bought  cheaply  for  use  in  grade  herds. 
Again  carelessness  in  registrations  has 
proven  a  costly  form  of  neglect. 

There  are  many  herds  in  Ontario  in 
which  are  pure  bred  but  unregistered 
females.  In  their  line  of  descent  may  be 
another  "Lilly."  The  cost  of  registration 
is  small.  Its  benefits  may  be  large. — 
F.  E.  E. 


Montana's  wool  clip  for  the  year  just 
closing  amounted  to  18,200,000  pounds, 
as  against  20,200,000  in  1916,  or  a  loss  of 
about  10  per  cent.  The  highest  price 
during  the  year  was  62%  cents  a  pound, 
with  an  average  for  the  entire  clip  of  a 
trifle  less  than  50  cents. 
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Feb.  4  to  8  is  livestock  week  in  Toronto. 

Remember  Green's  sale  of  Jerseys  on  the 
22nd. 

Holsteins  will  maintain  supremacy  be- 
cause  they   deserve    it. 

Remember  the  February  meetings  in  To^ 
ronto  and  the  West. 

W.  A.  Dryden  and  John  Miller,  Jr.,  sell  the 
finest   of   Shorthorns  on   the  23rd. 

The  Brown  Swiss  dairy  cow  is  worth  your 
consideration.     Read  their  ad. 

The  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers  meet  in 
convention  at  Regina  on  Feb.  13  to  16. 

The  Orono  Horsebreeders'  Club  have  se- 
cured for  the  second  time  Smith  &  Rich- 
ardson's   champion    stallion. 

The  wool  producers  of  Canada  are  meeting 
in  Toronto  in  February  to  form  a  Canadian 
Association. 

Prof.  Geo.  E.  Day  has  entered  upon  his  new 
work  for  the  Shorthorn  men.  He  will  still 
reside  in  Guelph. 

There  are  several  advertisements  of  poul- 
try in  this  issue  that  should  be  noted  by 
-every  one  anxious  for  spring  settings  or 
matings. 

Livestock  prices  in  Switzerland  are  ae  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  U.S.  consular  report: 
Oxen,  $230  each;  bulls,  $170  each;  cows, 
$260  each;  calves,  $180  each;  young  pigs, 
$14  each;   fat  hogs,  per  lb.,  32  cents. 

Shorthorn  men  all  over  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  looking  forward  to  the  big 
Shorthorn  sale  of  W.  A.  Dryden  on  February 
23rd.  Will  Dryden,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Dryden,  is  known  far  and  near  as  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  the  reds,  whites  and  roans  to 
be  found  on  the  continent.  He  has  imported 
lately  some  extra  choice  animals  from  Great 
Britain  and  these  with  some  of  the  choice 
breeding  from  Maple  Shade  will  constitute 
a  sale  ring  of  unusual  attractions.  The  sale 
is  all  the  more  of  interest  because  of  the  high 
prices  prevailing  for  Shorthorns  and  the  big 
demand  in  sight  for  breeding  animals.  It  is 
the  day  of  the  breeder.  The  future  of  Can- 
ada as  a  distributor  of  seed  stock  is  un- 
doubtedly bright  and  Dryden's  sale  will  offer 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  to  W.  A. 
Dryden,  Brooklin,  Ont.,  for  a  catalogue,  and 
full  particulars  of  the  sale,  which  will  likely 
be  held  at  Toronto,  owing  to  it  being  so  easy 
of  access   to   outside   buyers. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  advertisement  in 
this  issue  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Green,  of  Unadilla 
stock  farm  at  Greenwood,  Ont.  Mr.  Green, 
for  years,  has  made  a  hobby  of  purebred  Jer- 
sey cattle,  which  he  made  to  measure  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  usefulness  because  of  his 
big  creamery  butter  trade.  Consequently  he 
has  gathered  together  as  fine  a  bunch  of 
Jersey  matrons,  heifers  and  calves  as  can 
be  found  in  Canada.  Mr.  Green  has  been 
president  of  the  Dominion  Jersey  Breeders' 
Association  and  has  been  known  all  over  Can- 
ada as  a  judge  of  the  splendid  island  breed. 
Owing  to  his  multiplicity  of  interests  he  has 
been  forced  to  rent  his  farm  and  disperse 
his  herd  entirely.  Every  animal  has  to  be 
sold,  along  with  some  Yorkshire  hogs  and 
work  horses.  In  all  there  are  651  head  of 
purebred  Jerseys,  many  to  freshen  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  terms  are  cash  or 
credit  of  seven  months  on  bankable  paper  at 
5%  interest.  Trains  will  be  met  at  Greenburn 
Station,  C.N.R.,  etc.,  morning  of  sale  (25 
miles  east  of  Toronto).  Return  train  leaves 
at  8.15  p.m.  for  west  and  6.15  p.m.  for  East. 
The  farm  is  7  miles  from  Pickering,  G.T.R., 
and  the  morning  train  from  the  East,  C.P.R., 
stops  at  Audley  Station  (4  miles),  returning 
East  that  night  at  8.15.  The  C.P.R.  will  be 
met  upon  request.  Write  Mr.  '  Green,  of 
Greenwood,  Ont.,  for  further  particulars. 


Timing  the  Tickle 

Hub — ''Every  time  I  look  at.  that  new 
hat  of  yours  I  have  to  laugh." 

Wifey  — "Really!  Then  I'll  'leave  it 
around  when  the  bill  arrives." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Brown  Swiss 

THAT 
DAIRY  AND  DUAL  PURPOSE  BREED 

Which  farmers  have 
looked  for  but  few  have 
found.  Now  is  the  ap- 
pointed time  to  start  a 
herd  of 

BROWN  SWISS 

Get  into  line  on  the  road  to  success. 

Two  of  their  many  characteristics 
are  GENTLENESS  in  handling 
and  PERSISTENCY    at  the  pail. 

For  literature  and  other  information,  correspond  with 

Ralph  H.  Libby,  Stanstead,  Quebec 

Secretary,  Canadian  Brown  Swiss  Association 
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VIEWPOINTS 

. 

Looking  at  it  that  Way-    Ml* -well,  maybe 
there's  something  in  it 

"See  Here — About  Mill  Feed" 

Now,  see  here,  about  mill  feed.  Lot  of 
people  don't  understand  about  mill  feed  in 
this  country.  Think  things  should  go  on 
just  the  same,  war  or  no  war.  But  it  aint 
possible.  And  it  aint  so.  There  aint 
enough  mill  feed  to  go  round. 

Look. 

Wheat's  $2.21,  aint  it?  The  price  is  fixed. 
That's  about  $2.00  to  the  farmer  at  the  ele- 
vator. Plenty  of  people  think  that's  a  pretty 
high  price  at  that,  and  so  it  is,  judged  by 
peace  time.  But  we've  got  a  war  on.  Things 
are  different.  Different  with  wheat.  Differ- 
ent with  mill  feed,  too.  Mill  feed  prices 
can't  stay  down  to  the  level  of  before  the 
war,  and  wheat  go  up  to  about  triple.  Can't 
be  done.  And  look  at  the  price  you  get  for 
your  hogs!  Hogs  have  gone  up  farther  than 
feed  stuffs,  a  dang  sight.  Can't  hold  mill  ' 
feed  at  the  old  level. 

But  what  can  be  done  is  this:  The  price  of 
bran  and  shorts  to  the  farmer  can  be  fixed 
in  fair  proportion  to  the  price  they  get  for 
their  wheat.  And  that's  just  what  has  been 
done!  The  price  of  bran  is  $24.50  per  ton 
and  the  price  of  shorts  is  $29.50  per  ton, 
f.o.b  cash  at  the  mill  in  bulk  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam. You've  got  to  allow  $6.30  per  ton 
extra  for  shipping  mill  feed  in  sacks.  Jute's 
away  up. 

But  the  export  of  bran  and  shorts  out  of 
the  country  is  embargoed — don't  forget  that. 
The  United  States  stock  raisers  would  pay 
about  $45  a  ton  if  they  could  get  our  feeds. 

Now,  here's  the  point  of  the  whole  thing: 

The  prices  at  points  west  of  Fort  William 
are  the  fixed  prices  quoted,  minus  the  freight 
charges  from  milling  points  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam. That  is,  in  the  West,  at  your  nearest 
milling  point,  you  can  get  bran  and  shorts 
cheaper  than  at  Fort  William  because  you 
pay  only  for  freight  from  the  mill  to  the 
farm. 

But,  in  the  East  it's  different. 

East  of  Fort  William  the  freight  of  course 
is  added  in  full  because  the  wheat  comes 
from    the    West   to    Fort    William,    and    from 


Fort  William  again  to  the  Eastern  mills  is 
another  long  haul. 

Now,  Eastern  Canada  needs  mill  offal, 
needs  it  in  the  worst  way.  But  it  costs  about 
$7.00  a  ton  to  bring  it  from  Fort  William  to 
New  Brunswick.  That  is,  the  West  has  an 
advantage.  Why?  Because  the  West  is 
nearer  to  the  mills  where  the  wheat  is  ground, 
nearer  to  the  offal  which  is  the  by-product 
of  the  mills,  nearer  to  the  farms  where  the 
wheat  is  grown.  That's  why  feed  is  cheaper 
in  the  West.  Cheaper  by  the  amount  of  the 
freight  charges. 

What  is  the  answer? 

Well,  conditions  have  changed.  There  used 
to  be  plenty  of  mill  feed  in  this  country, 
East  and  West.  Eastern  Canada  used  to  grow 
her  own  wheat  and  it  was  milled  at  the  local 
mill.  Then  the  West  opened  up  and  they  had 
wheat  galore.  Eastern  Canada  drifted  out  of 
wheat  and  went  into  dairying.  In  the  Mari- 
times  they  got  to  raising  dairy  stock  and 
growing  hay,  potatoes  and  apples,  but  no 
grain.  They  were  content  to  bring  in  their 
grain  and  feed  from  the  West.  The  small 
local  flour  mills  went  out  of  business.  What's 
the  result? 

To-day  there  isn't  enough  mill  feed  to  go 
round. 

To-day  the  West  is  going  in  strong  for 
liye  stock,  The  West  can  get  the  feed  cheaper 
than  the  East  because,  though  mill  feed  prices 
are  fixed,  transportation  charges  are  less. 
The  West  grows  the  grain  and  the  mills  at 
Winnipeg  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  are  nearer. 

Ontario  is  fixed  all  right.  Ontario  has  de- 
veloped mixed  farming.  And  a  lot  of  wheat 
is  ground  in  Ontario.  Quebec  is  better  off, 
too,  a  lot  of  wheat  is  milled  at  Montreal. 

But  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  plumb 
near  starving  for  mill  feeds. 

The  Eastern  States  starved  themselves  out 
just  the  same  way.  They  went  in  for  dairy- 
ing and  let  the  West  take  care  of  grain 
growing.  The  New  England  States  fairly 
dairyed  their  heads  off.  They  were  so  near 
the  big  cities  and  the  centres  of  consuming 
populations  that  they  thought  of  nothing  but 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  chickens  and  cheese.  They 
forgot    that    a    regular   farm    should    be   bal- 


anced on  four  legs — grain,  stock,  cultivation 
and  fertilization. 

The  West  forgot,  too.  The  West  went 
mining  for  wheat.  But  they're  learning  bet- 
ter. Now  they  are  mixing  it  up — wheat, 
coarse  grain,  cattle,  hogs. 

The  Eastern  provinces  have  got  to  do  the 
same — mix  it  up.  They've  got  to  grow  more 
coarse  grains.  They've  got  to  grow  some 
wheat,  too.  Each  part  of  the  country  has 
got  to  be  self-supporting.  Grow  a  balanced 
crop  and  reduce  transportation  costs  in  this 
country. 

Wasteful  business — hauling  mill  feed  half 
way  across  the  continent  when  the  grain  can 
be  grown  and  ground  right  in  your  own 
province.  Grain  growing  alone  is  simply 
mining  the  land.  Grain  growing  and  stock 
raising  combined  is  balanced  farming  and 
the  kind  of  farming  that  keeps  a  feller  per- 
manently in  business.  Go  in  for  more  grains 
if  you  have  stock  to  feed  in  the  East.  Go  in 
for  more  live  stock  if  you  have  grain  to  feed 
in  the  West.  And  in  the  meantime  don't  kick 
if  you  have  to  buy  feed  and  pay  freight. 
You  can't  blame  the  railway,  you  can't  blame 
the  mill.  You  got  to  figure  it  out  for  your- 
self whom  to  blame.  And  when  you've  put 
the  blame  where  it  belongs,  you  can  figure 
out  next  what  he's  going  to  do  about  it.  And 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  busy  planning 
right. away.  The  world  is  hollering  for  you. 
— Uncle  Cy  Corners. 


Livestock    in    Alberta 

Some  indication  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  West  may  be  given 
by  the  comparative  figures  of  the  turnover 
in  the  offices  of  the  Calgary  Exhibition  and 
Alberta  Livestock  Associations  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  turnover  in  1915  was 
$114,000,  in  1916,  $286,000,  and  in  1917 
$410,000. 

The  interest  in  the  production  of  livestock 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta  is  increasing  con- 
siderably each  year.  The  breeders  are  buy- 
ing the  best  sires  that  can  be  purchased,  and 
a  record  price  paid  by  a  breeder  for  an  out- 
standing sire  is  only  able  to  hold  the  record 
for  a  few  weeks  before  another  sire  is  pur- 
chased for  more  money.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  years  in  particular,  a  very  large 
number  of  new  breeders  have  commenced  oper- 
ations in  Alberta,  and  the  annual  auction  sales 
held  by  the  Alberta  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion each  year  are  important  features  to  these 
breeders  on  account  of  the  cash  market  they 
offer  for  their  bulls.  Last  year  at  the  spring 
sale  the  Association  sold  470  bulls  for  $136,000, 
and  it  is  expected  that  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  bulls  will  be  sold  by  auction  at  our 
forthcoming  annual  Spring  Horse  Show  and 
Bull  Sale  to  be  held  at  Calgary  March  26th  to 
29th.       _ 

Another  indication  of  the  growth  of  the 
livestock  industry  in  the  West  is  the  fact 
that  we  had  practically  1,700  animals  at  the 
recent  Alberta  Winter  Fair  held  at  Calgary 
the  middle  of  December.  The  previous  year 
there  were  1,200  present  and  669  the  year 
before  that.  The  Association  at  the  Winter 
Fair  encourages  the  holding  of  auction 
sales  of  purebred  livestock  by  Alberta 
breeders.  512  animals  changed  hands  dur- 
ing the  week.  Sales  were  held  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  throughout  the  show,  and 
these,  together  with  the  other  auction  sales 
of  purebred  stock  held  in  Calgary  during  the 
week,  resulted  in  a  total  turnover  of  $242,000. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Winter 
Fair  was  a  Baby  Beef  Competition  for  steers 
and  heifers  of  1917  fed  and  exhibited  by  boys 
or  girls  over  nine  and  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Fifty-three  entries  were  received  for 
this  class,  forty-four  were  actually  shown, 
thirteen  of  which  were  exhibited  by  girls. 
$1,790  was  paid  out  to  the  winners  in  cash, 
besides  $325  worth  of  trophies  and  medals. 
As  a  result  of  the  success  of  this  competition 
several  competitions  for  boys  and  girls  are 
being  arranged  for  the  1918  Summer  and 
Winter  Fairs  at  Calgary. — E.L.R. 


A   team  of  work  horses  on  a  Kent  farm,  England.      This  splendid  type  of 

serviceable  animal  is  due  to  the  splendid  draft  breed  stock  of  Great  Britain. 

Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  of  Alberta,  remarked  upon  his  recent  visit  to  Great 

Britain  that  he  saw  more  splendid  animals    in  the  drays  of  London  than 

he  saw  for  weeks  on  many  Iowa  and  Ohio  farms. 


Of  the  total  land  in  Canada  intended  for  next 
year's  crops  53  per  cent,  is  estimated  to  have 
been  ploughed  by  October  31,  the  percentage  pro- 
portions in  the  West  being  40  for  Manitoba, 
compared  with  47  last  year.  37  for  Saskatchewan 
as   against   28   and   38   for   Alberta   as   against   21. 
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The  Gillette  Shave  Explains 

why  the  demand  for  Gillette  Safety  Razors  has  grown  to  50,000 
a  week.  This  means  that  as  many  men  as  there  are  in  a  city  like 
Brantford  or  Windsor  are  finding  out  every  day  how  a  real  shave 
feels ! 

The  Gillette  Shave  Explained 

The  thinness  of  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Blades  makes  it  possible 
to  work,  inspect  and  harden  the  steel  so  accurately  and  uniformly 
that  there  are  24  perfect  shaving  edges  on  every  dozen  blades. 

The  Gillette  holder  clamps  the  blade  so  close  to  the  edge  that 
it  absolutely  prevents  the  vibration  and  consequent  pulling  com- 
mon to  open  blade  razors  and  other  safeties.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  wonderful  "smoothness"  of  the  Gillette  Shave. 

You'll  have  little  idea  what  a  difference  the  Gillette  makes 
in  the  job  of  shaving — in  time,  trouble  and  comfort — till  you  try 
and  enjoy  it  for  yourself.  Treat  yourself  to  one  the  next  time  you 
are  near  a  drug,  jewelry  or  hardware  store,  and  start  in  right 
away! 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Office   and  Factory:  Gillette  Building,   Montreal 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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THERE  is  money  in  a  succession  of 
crops.  For  instance,  the  old  straw- 
berry bed  should  be  plowed  up  and 
planted  to  well  sprouted  potatoes.  If 
the  potatoes  are  set  out  in  crates  in 
light  sufficient  to  encourage  sprouts  that 
are  vigorous,  about  three  weeks  before 
planting  they  will  come  on  rapidly  and 
yield  a  fine  crop  by  fall.  In  this  way 
the  old  patch  is  cleaned,  the  potato  crop 
adds  to  the  profit  of  the  field  and  the 
soil  of  the  field  is  left  in  fine  condition 
for  cropping  next  year.  An  acre  of  land 
used  in  this  way  may  be  expected  to 
yield  from  two-hundred-and-fifty  dollars 
to  four-hundred  dollars.  The  potatoes 
may  be  expected  to  yield  from  one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty  bushels  to  two-hundred- 
and-fifty  bushels  for  the  acre.  This  se- 
cond crop  will  go  a  long  distance  towards 
paying  the  expenses  for  total  cultivation 
and  harvesting  of  both  crops  leaving  the 
returns  from  the  strawberries  clear  pro- 
fit. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old 
strawberry  patch  must  be  cultivated  any- 
way, hence  the  expediency  of  turning  the 
cultivation  into  money  returns.  All  the 
extra  labor  involved  is  that  demanded 
by  the  care  of  the  potatoes.  When  the 
potatoes  are  planted  in  each  third  furrow 
the  labor  of  planting  is  not  a  serious 
matter. 

The  summer  fallow  should  be  sown  to 
rape  at  the  last  cultivation  before  the  be- 
ginning of  haying.  By  the  time  harvest 
is  gathered  in  the  rape  will  be  ready  for 
sheep  or  hogs.  Almost  any  drover  will 
supply  a  farmer  with  a  flock  of  sheep  for 
grazing  purposes  and  pay  him  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents  per  sheep  for  pas- 
ture. The  sheep  will  insure  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  weeds  and  will  manure  the 
ground  evenly  and  well.  Or  hogs  may 
be  purchased  and  kept  in  the  field.  With 
the  addition  of  a  little  corn  or  other  grain 
these  hoes  will  grow  steadily  into  money 
at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  farmer. 
When  the  fall  plowing  is  done  the  farmer 
will  be  gratified  to  find  how  full  his  field 
thus  treated  is  of  humus  making  roots. 
Further  it  is  the  best  of  farm  practice 
to  plow  a  field  that  is  not  to  be  left  for 
meadow.  The  danger  is  that  such  a  field 
will  leach  with  the  fall  rains.  This  is 
prevented  by  sowing  to  rape  and  when 
the  rape  is  a  few  inches  high  it  may  be 
pastured  to  sheep  or  hogs. 

The  early  potatoes  should  be  on  the 
market  by  the  second  week  in  July.  In 
the  meantime  the  cauliflowers  should  have 
been  hardened  for  planting.     The  culti- 


vation of  the  potatoes  leaves  the  ground 
in  exactly  the  proper  condition  for  the 
rapid  growing  of  the  cabbages  and  cauli- 
flowers. In  this  way  a  second  crop  is 
obtained  that  will  give  a  fine  profit  in 
the  fall.  Or  beets  and  snap  beans  may 
be  sown  to  advantage.  In  order  to  have 
the  potatoes  develop  rapidly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  ground  quite  rich.  By 
the  time  the  potatoes  are  harvested  the 
land  is  literally  teeming  with  fertility  and 
this  is  just  the  condition  in  which  the  se- 
cond crops,  either  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower or  the  beans  and  beets,  will  do 
their  very  best. 

Still  another  crop  that  will  follow  the 
beans  to  fine  advantage  is  winter  celery. 
This  crop  should  be  planted  in  the  hot 
frames  or  in  the  hot  houses  and  be  trans- 
planted two  or  three  times  in  order  that 
it  may  be  well  rooted  for  the  final  plant- 
ing in  the  field.  When  the  potato 
ground  is  rich  and  has  been  well  worked 
the  celery  grows  rapidly.  It  may  be 
planted  in  drills  and  blanched  by  boards 
or  planted  in  rows  seven  inches  apart 
and  six  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  so 
be  practically  self-blanching.  Some  idea 
of  the  value  of  a  few  drills  of  this  crop 
may  be  computed  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  it  for  at  least  fifty  cents  per  dozen  all 
round. 

A  farmer  who  watches  the  signs  of  the 
times  has  little  difficulty  in  making  money 
in  the  fall  by  picking  up  from  drovers 
animals  that  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
What  is  meant  is  that  drovers  are  fre- 
quently almost  forced  to  purchase  ani- 
mals that  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  in 
order  to  secure  a  number  of  animals  that 
are  really  desirable.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  when  the  purchase  is  made  from 
the  field.  Frequently  these  animals  were 
small  or  weak  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  and  were  kept  back  from  the 
choice  feeding  places  by  the  more  aggres- 
sive members  of  the  herd.  For  this  rea- 
son, as  much  as  for  any  other  cause,  they 
are  behind  the  others  which  are  offered  for 
sale.  The  farmer  and  the  drover  who 
are  on  good  terms  have  both  a  chance  to 
make  a  few  dollars  by  placing  these  ani- 
mals in  the  stall  and  fattening  them  for 
the  Christmas  market.  A  thrifty  animal 
of  this  class  should  make  from  a  hundred 
pounds  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
the  choicest  beef  during  November  and 
December.  What  makes  this  fall  and 
early  winter  feeding  all  the  more  advan- 
tageous is  the  fact  that  farm  roughage 


such  as  the  softer  turnips  is  usually 
abundant  during  these  months  and  for 
this  cause  the  feeding  may  be  done  at  a 
minimum  of  cost. 

In  the  same  way  money  is  made  by 
being  on  the  alert  for  pens  of  hogs  of 
which  some  one  is  anxious  to  dispose  be- 
fore the  hogs  are  quite  up  to  weight. 
Sales  frequently  afford  such  opportuni- 
ties for  such  buying  or  a  drover  may  be 
disappointed  in  his  estimate  of  a  pur- 
chase. The  farmer  may  take  such  a  bunch 
of  hogs  and  by  careful  but  liberal  feed- 
ing in  a  very  few  weeks  add  from  twenty 
to  forty  pounds  to  the  weight  of  each 
animal.  The  farmer  who  has  a  large 
supply  of  skim  milk  or  of  buttermilk  on 
hand  has  the  advantage  in  this  particular 
line  of  money  making.  Farmers  who  have 
tried  this  line  of  industry  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  double  the  price  for 
their  grain  that  they  would  have  re- 
ceived for  the  same  grain  on  the  market. 
In  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  fat- 
tening the  cattle,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  marketing  the  grain  on  the  farm,  the 
gain  in  the  price  of  the  animals,  and  the 
additional  fertility  added  to  the  farm. 

One  of  the  best  catchers  of  the  nimble 
dollar  is  the  hen  who  knows  her  business 
backed  by  a  farmer  who  gives  her  a 
chance.  The  hen  that  lays  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eggs  per  annum  is  by  no  means  a 
rarity.  In  addition  Biddy  will  have  time 
to  hatch  a  flock  of  eight  or  ten  chickens 
and  educate  them  to  take  her  place. 
Further  she  will  fatten  in  the  crate  till 
she  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  and 
sell  for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  All  she  asks 
for  is  a  little  regular  care  in  winter  and 
in  the  specially  hot  days  of  the  summer, 
when  the  farmer  refuses  her  the  run  of 
his  fields.  If  given  the  range  of  the 
orchard  she  will  thrive  there  as  she  cares 
for  her  brood,  asking  only  some  grain  and 
plenty  of  water.  When  the  grain  is  har- 
vested she  looks  for  nothing  better  than 
the  privilege  of  a  colony  house  from 
which  she  may  make  her  tours  seeking  for 
the  grain  the  harvesters  have  missed,  in- 
cidentally securing  bugs  and  insects  on  the 
hunt  for  secure  quarters  for  the  follow- 
ing winter. 

When  a  select  line  of  customers  can  be 
secured  who  appreciate  a  really  good 
thing  in  the  egg  line,  Biddy  will  furnish  a 
first-class  and  profitable  article  when  kept 
away  from  the  head  of  the  flock  and  fed 
the  best  of  rolled  oats  and  wheat  in  which 
there  is  mixture  of  pungent  weed  seed.  A 
few  handfuls  of  corn  scattered  about  the 
premises  will  add  brightness  to  the  colors 
of  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  When  customers' 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
feeding  of  the  hen  affects  the  flavor  of 
the  eggs  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  securing  a  few  cents  additional  per 
dozen.  For  invalids  this  class  of  eggs  is 
particularly  attractive.  The  various  hos- 
pitals are  ready  to  pay  fancy  prices  the 
year  through  for  eggs  of  this  sort. — I 
Alonzo  Brown. 


Cars  and  Gasoline  in  U.S. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  automo- 
biles manufactured  in  the  United  States 
has  been  little  less  than  miraculous.  In 
1899  there  were  10.000  motors  in  the 
country;  in  1905,  only  85,000  cars.  Yet 
by  1914  there  had  come  to  be  1,253,854 
cars.  By  the  first  of  July,  1917,  there  were 
approximately  4.000.000.  The  production 
of  gasoline,  brought  about  by  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  thus  created,  jumped 
from  about  6,000,000  barrels  in  1899  to 
probably  over  50,000,000  barrels  in  1917. 
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The  Permanent  Prairie  Farm  Home 


Continued  from  page  16. 


the  back  of  the  kitchen,  and  right  be- 
side the  sink  so  the  dishes  can  be 
replaced  after  washing  without  unneces- 
sary steps.  In  fact  the  whole  work- 
ing part  of  the  house  is  planned  with  a 
view  to  saving  work  for  the  housekeeper; 
the  dumb-waiter,  the  ice  box,  the  meal 
bins  with  counter-top  for  bake-board,  the 
clothes-chute,  the  special  cupboard  back 
of  the  stove  for  cooking  utensils,  and  the 
washroom  built  off  the  kitchen  mean  al- 
most as  much  to  the  housekeeper  as  hav- 
ing a  servant  in  the  house. 

The  placing  of  the  stairs  is  particularly 
good.  Going  up  from  the  hall  which  runs 
back  from  the  living-room  to  an  outside 
back  door,  the  stairway  can  be  reached 
from  the  living-room  or  the  bedroom 
downstairs  or  from  an  outside  door  or 
from  the  kitchen  without  passing  through 
any  other  room.  The  opening  of  a  door 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  first  stair  landing 
is  shown  in  the  diagram. 

Upstairs  there  are  four  good  sized  bed- 
rooms with  a  clothes-closet  off  each.  The 
features  of  particular  interest  are  the 
complete  bathroom,  the  clothes  chute  men- 
tioned before,  the  linen  closet,  the  cedar- 
lined  closet  for  keeping  furs  safe  from 
moths,  and  the  sleeping-porch  over  the 
balcony.  Even  with  all  the  fresh  air  we 
have  in  the  country  there  are  times  when 
outdoor  sleeping  can  work  miracles  for  a 
delicate  child  or  for  some  member  of  the 
family  recovering  from  an  illness,  while, 
of  course,  the  more  anyone  can  sleep  out 


of  doors  the  better.  A  sleeping  porch  is 
one  of  the  important  parts  to  build  into 
a  farm  house. 

In  the  basement  we  have  quite  an  in- 
teresting little  storage  and  industrial 
plant.  The  larder  and  vegetable  bins  are 
well  separated  from  the  furnace  and  fuel 
room.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  the 
laundry,  with  stationary  tubs,  cistern  and 
drain.  A  closed  drain  from  the  soil  pipe 
runs  through  this  part  of  the  cellar  and  is 
carried  out  to  a  septic  tank  beside  the 
house.  In  another  room  we  have  the  light 
and  water  plant.  Heavy  storage  batteries 
are  used  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  run  the 
engine  twice  a  week  to  have  electric  light 
all  over  the  house.  The  same  engine 
pumps  air  and  water  into  the  pressure 
tank,  keeping  water  under  pressure  in 
both  the  bathroom  and  the  kitchen. 

While  a  house  like  this  leaves  little  to 
be  desired  as  an  ideal  place  to  live  in,  the 
owner  is  very  modest  concerning  what  he 
has  accomplished.  "The  natural  situation 
is  fine,"  he  says,  "and  we  have  tried  to  co- 
operate to  make  it  home-like.  We  haven't 
made  our  fortune  and  probably  never  will, 
but  there  is  always  a  welcome  for  a 
stranger,  a  room  for  a  friend  and  a  few 
dollars  to  spare  for  church  and  charity." 


Some    Problem 

"What  is  the  biggest  problem  you  have 
faced  since  the  days  of  your  youth?" 
"Living  them  down." — Punch  Bowl. 


Potatoes  in  Ontario 

The  Ontario  Government  has  made  a 
wise  move  in  trying  to  standardize  the 
production  of  potatoes  in  Ontario.  Their 
two  chosen  varieties  are  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Green  Mountain.  Now  these  columns  are 
open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  give  evi- 
dence either  for  or  against  this  selection. 

Another  question  for  discussion  is  the 
value  of  Northern  grown  seed  for  the 
older  Ontario  crop. 

Does  Northern  Ontario  seed  grow  more 
potatoes  than  even  New  Brunswick  seed? 

To  encourage  the  growing  of  Northern 
grown  seed  potatoes  in  Old  Ontario  is  now 
the  definite  policy  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Not  much  seed,  un- 
fortunately, can  be  secured  from  North- 
ern Ontario  for  next  spring's  planting, 
but  an  ample  supply  is  being  provided  for 
1919. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  how- 
ever, to  put  farmers  and  farmers'  associa- 
tions in  touch  with  sellers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick certified  seed.  This  seed  was  in- 
spected by  Federal  Government  inspec- 
tors during  the  summer  while  in  field 
condition,  again  in  December  in  the  bin 
and  will  be  inspected  before  loading.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  be  reasonably  free  from 
disease  and  true  to  variety.  It  will  be 
shipped  when  danger  of  frost  injury  in 
unheated  cars  is  past.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  farmers'  selling  price  in 
New  Brunswick  plus  a  flat  commission  of 
10  cents  per  bag. 

Write  us  at  once  your  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. Remember  Farmers'  Magazine 
now  comes  out  twice  a  month. — Editor. 


The  "Kelsey"  is  the  Real  Coal-Saver 

The  Adequate  Economical  Heater  for  New  Homes  or  Old 


In  the  appointments  of  the  home  no  feature  is  more 
important  than  the  heating  system.  In  the  house  that 
is  heated  with  a  "Kelsey,"  every  room  is  comfortable, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be  like  outside.  There 
are  no  cold  rooms  when  the  thermometer  drops,  no  over- 
heated   rooms    in    mild    weather. 

The  Kelsey 
Warm  Air  Generator 

is  the  most  advanced  heating  system.  It  embodies  the  correct 
principle  for  heating  and  ventilating  a  house — it  heats  and 
ventilates  at  the  same  time — heats  all  rooms  alike.  The 
patent  Positive  Attachments  at  the  top  of  the  heating  sec- 
tions control  the  warm  air  supply  so  that  you  can  heat  dis- 
tant rooms  which  could  not  possibly  be  heated  with  ordinary 
furnaces. 

The  "Kelsey"  is  now  in  use  in  35,000  of  the  finest  schools, 
churches  and  residences  of  those  who  have  investigated. 
You  are  invited  to  investigate  the  "Kelsey."  It  is  different. 
In  addition  to  its  comfort  and  healthfulness  the  Kelsey  is 
most  economical  in  operation,  and  the  saving  of  coal  is  now 
of  greater   importance  than   ever  before. 

Write  for  the  Kelsey  Booklet.     There  is  a  copy  for  you, 
free,  on  request. 

The  Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings,  Limited 

James  Smart  Mfg.  Co.  Branch 

Brockville,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Sectional   View— Showing   Inside  and   Outside  Casings,   Cast   Iron 
Back    Pipe,    Formation    of    Fire-Pot,    Combustion    Chamber,    etc. 
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gffi  PAINT 

&VARNISHES 


New  Field  Husbandly  Building 

Ontario  Agricultural  Collbq*. 
Guelfh. 


Barns  at  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  Colleob  i 
Gvelph. 


FARMERS ! 

Every  Building  on  Your 
Farm  Needs  Good  Paint. 

Paint  protects.  Paint  wards  off  rot  and  decay.  Paint  is  a 
property  improvement  that  increases  the  value  of  your  whole 
place.  Paint  is  an  investment  that  pays  a  big  profit  in  prosperous 
appearance  and  long  life  to  the  buildings. 

MARTIN-SENOUR 

"100%  PURE"  PAINT 

(Made  in  Canada) 

is  saving  the  farmers  of  Canada  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
by  protecting  their  homes  and  barns  from  wear  and  weather. 
This  pure,  reliable  paint  spreads  easily  and  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  because  it  covers  900  square  feet  of  surface  per  gallon  and 
lasts  far  longer  than  the  cheap  prepared  paint  or  hand-mixed 
lead  and  oil. 

Ask  for  "Farmer's  Color  Set"  and  "Town  and 
Country  Homes".  Just  what  you'll  need  in 
planning  your  painting. 

me  MARTIN-SENOUR  Go. 


LIMITED 

PRODUCERS  OF  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


Chicago 


Halifax 


MONTREAL 


Toronto 


Lincoln 


Winnipeg 
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Acre   Profits  Competition 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  District  Representatives  con- 
ducted 32  Acre  Profit  Competitions  during 
1918.  These  are  open  to  young  men  who  have 
taken  the  four  weeks'  course  in  agriculture 
conducted  by  the  District  Representatives. 
The  prize  is  a  two  weeks  short  course  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  trans- 
portation to  Guelph  and  return  and  board  and 
lodging  while  there.  Where  eight  or  more  con- 
testants finished  in  a  competition  two  men 
are  being  sent  to  Guelph.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  operation,  $5  per  acre  was  allowed  for 
the  rent  of  the  land,  $2  for  plowing,  15c  per 
hour  for  manual  and  10c,  per  hour  for 
horse  labor.  In  the  grain  crops  the  competi- 
tion was  conducted  on  the  five-acre  basis.  This 
was  done  to  allow  the  contestant  to  enter  the 
Field  Crop  Competitions  should  there  be  one 
in  their  district.  Calculations  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  one  acre.  The  figures  showing 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  profits  are  in- 
teresting to  every  farmer.  In  the  Oat- 
Growing  Competition  the  highest  profit  per 
acre  was  $36.22.  This  was  made  by  Arthur 
G.  Tudhope,  of  Simcoe  County.  The  variety 
used  was  O.A.C.  No.  72,  the  soil  a  sandy  loam, 
the  oat  crop  following  pasture,  the  yield 
80  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  cost  of  production 
$15.78,  and  the  profit  reckoned  at  the  price  of 


A  FORTUNE  IN  POULTRY 

)    Increase     your     egg     yield 
by    purchasing 
A    CHOICE    COCK    OR 
COCKEREL 

of   our   high    record    Rocks, 
Wyandottes,     Leghorn9     or 
Reds.       1917     Mating     List 
Jfew    containing     65     photos     of 
*3*?w(j    stock,  buildings.     Feed  and 
Our  364- Egg   Kind.      tonic   formulas   free. 

R.  L.  Gui'd,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


Safe    and 
Sanitary 


Butter  Or  Spice  Pail 

Here  are  two  modern  conveniences  for 
Farm  Women.  Send  the  Butter  to  Town 
in  Eddy's  Fibreware  Butter  Tub.  It  will 
keep  the  Butter  in  perfect  condition  with- 
out tainting  it  with  any  woody  or  other 
taste.  Likewise  the  Eddy  Milk  Pail  will 
serve  you  well  at  much  lower  cost  than 
pais  made  of  materias  r.ecessary  for  war 
supplies. 


MILK 
PAIL 

Light     weight. 
Long    wearing. 
Easily    cleaned. 
Utensils  are  those 
made      of      Eddy's 
Indurated      Fibre- 
ware. 


65  cents  a  bushel  was  $36.22.  In  every  county 
but  one  the  yield  was  over  45  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  the  profit  over  $16. 

In  the  competition  in  potato  growing  the 
highest  profits  were  shown  in  Northern 
Ontario.  Jos.  Hodgson,  on  Manitoulin 
Island,  had  a  yield  of  463  bushels  to  the  acre, 
with  a  cost  of  production  of  $130.40.  At  90 
cents  a  bushel  his  profit  was  $286.60.  The 
potatoes  were  the  Irish  Cobbler  and  Ontario 
Beauties,  the  soil  a  sandy  muck  farmed  forty 
years  and  having  grown  potatoes  the  previous 
year.  In  the  Fort  William  district,  Valentine 
Bliss  had  a  yield  of  376  bushels,  but  his  cost 


of  production  being  only  $72.80  brought  the 
profit  up  to  $265.60.  The  soil  was  a  sandy 
loam  farmed  for  twenty-five  years  and  the 
potatoes  followed  a  hay  crop. 

The  contest  in  growing  corn  for  seed  was 
won  by  Stewart  MacDonald,  Lambton  county, 
with  a  profit  of  $24.40. 

The  highest  profit  from  an  acre  of  turnips 
was  $107.11,  shown  by  John  Edgar,  of  Brant. 

Mangels  cleared  $178.35,  the  winner  being 
Clarence  R.  Lovekin,  of  Durham  county. 

The  wheat-growing  competition  was  won  by 
John  D.  MacLaren,  Renfrew  county,  with  a 
profit  of  $54.90. 


Gardens  Pay  Dividends 

when  they  are  handled  right, 
particularly  now  that  everything 
eatable  is  so  expensive. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  selection  of 
seeds,  and  for  this  the  safest  guide  is  our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  oi 


No  unworthy  variety  gets  into  this  Catalogue — 
and  no  poor  seeds  go  out  to  those  who  order  from  it. 

Ewing's  Seeds  have  product^  forty-five 
successive  and  most  successful  crops  in  Canadian 
gardens  and  fields,  and  are  ready  now  for  the  forty- 
sixth.    Why  not  have  a  share  in  it  ? 

Write  now  for  this  Catalogue,  and  if  your 
Dealer  hasn't  Ewing's  Seeds,  order  from  us  direcL 

THE  WILLIAM  EWING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Seed  Merchants,  McGill  Street,  Montreal. 


Ewing's 
Detroit  'Dark 
Red  Turnip  Bee  t 

Valuable  for  its 
remarkable    uniformity 
and  smoothness  ;  size 
medium  ;  flesh  rich  red, 
fine-grained,  tender  and 
remaining  so  for  a  long 
time  ;    admirable  for 
either  summer,   fall  or 
winter  use.     The  tops 
are    dark-colored   and 
vigorous.     One   of  the 
best   varieties  for  the 
home  garden  or  market 
and   equally  good   to 
store  for  winter.    Lb. 
$1.50,  X  lb.  50c; 
oz.   20c;    Pkt.  5c. 
Sent    postage  paid  — 
cash  with  order. 

52 
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You  don't  know— nobody  knows.     But  if  you  take  the 
precaution  of  proper  tilling  you  will  have  as  little  to  fear 
from  insufficient  moisture  as  hundreds  of  users  of   Peter 
Hamilton  Cultivators  last  year. 

Good  seed  deserves  better  treatment  than  simply  planting  it 
haphazard.     Work  up  your  soil  with  a 

Peter  Hamilton  Cultivator 


and  you'll  get  improved  results.     All  teeth  cultivate  to  the  same 
depth  and  thoroughly  work  up  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
Every     tooth     rein- 
forced, each    section 
of  heavy  steel.     See 
this    splendid    imple- 
ment   before    investing 
in  any  cultivator. 


Agenli 
Wanted 
in  open 
territory 


The  Peter  Hamilton 
Company,  Ltd. 

Peterborough,  Ont. 


'«W, 
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A  Question  of  Fertilizing 

Can  Farmers  Afford  to  Purchase  Fertilizers  Now? 


CAN  the  farmer  afford  to  buy  fertil- 
izers this  spring?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  confronts  him  with  the 
high  prices  of  all  fertilizers  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  farm 
products  at  the  present  time  and  the 
prices  in  1914,  likewise  with  the  present 
prices  of  fertilizers  and  prices  in,  1914, 
fertilizers  have  not  advanced  in  price 
nearly  in  proportion  as  have  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  most  of  our 
soils  are  deficient  in  ammonia  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  is  also  quite  true  that  we 
have  a  considerable  area  of  soils  that  are 
of  an  acid  nature  and  require  an  applica- 
tion of  lime,  but  the  main  pfant  food  ele- 
ments lacking  are  ammonia  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  speaking  of  the  soils  in  On- 
tario and  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  this 
statement  would  possibly  not  be  applic- 
able to  the  unbroken  agricultural  lands 
of  the  Western  provinces,  although  Mani- 
toba has  begun  to  realize  that  fertilizers 
are  necessary  in  producing  profitable 
yields. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  acid  phos- 
phate it  would  be  well  to  use  this  when 
land  shows  an  abundance  of  growth  and 
weak  straw.  Acid  phosphate  can  be  ap- 
plied with  a  fertilizer  drill  the  same  as 
any  other  fertilizer. 

The  price  of  wheat  for  1918  will  be 
not  less  than  $2  per  bushel — it  may  be 
higher.  A  bushel  of  wheat  will  buy  from 
100  to  150  pounds  of  top-dressing  fertil- 
izer. With  wheat  at  $2  it  will  pay  big 
to  top-dress  wheat  this  spring.  It's  the 
last  opportunity  to  increase  the  1918 
wheat  crop. 

A    fertilizer    containing   3%    ammonia 


and  10%  phosphoric  acid  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent top  dresser  for  winter  wheat.  Un- 
doubtedly the  top  dressing  of  winter 
wheat  will  be  very  beneficial  this  year,  as 
there  was  a  lot  of  wheat  that  did  not  get 
a  very  good  top  last  fall. 

A  fertilizer  for  potatoes  should  be  high 
in  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid.  Before 
the  war  potato  growers  had  the  idea  that 
they  could  not  grow  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  without  a  large  percentage  of 
potash,  but  since  the  war  experiments 
have  shown  that  a  good  crop  of  potatoes 
can  be  grown  from  a  fertilizer  containing 
5%  ammonia  and  10-12%  phosphoric  acid. 

Labor  costs  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
greatest  single  item  of  expense  in  grow- 
ing crops.  Do  not  waste  labor  on  unpro- 
ductive fields.  The  same  crop  can  be 
grown  on  fewer  acres  at  less  labor  cost 
with  fertilizers. 

Crop  prices  have  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  have  fertilizer  prices.  A  bushel  of 
wheat  or  of  corn  will  buy  as  many,  and 
in  some  instances  more,  pounds  of  plant- 
food  now  than  it  would  before  the  war — 
except  in  the  case  of  the  potash  fertilizers, 
which  are  now  used  only  for  special  crops. 
The  net  increased  crop  yields — after  the 
fertilizers  are  paid  for— now  sell  for  more 
money  and  leave  a  bigger  acre  profit  than 
they  did  in  1914,  when  crop  prices  and 
fertilizer  prices  were  both  normal. 

Although  fertilizers  will  be  higher  in 
price,  the  extra  yields  and  the  high  prices 
will  soon  warrant  their  intelligent  use  on 
wheat,  potatoes,  beans,  meadows  and  in 
intensive  crops  of  the  market  garden.  If 
lime  is  necessary  it  should  be  sown.  It 
will  be  wise  to  get  shipments  early. — E. 
M.  G. 


The  Breeder  is  on  Top 

Continued  from  page  13. 


PORK   NO   LONGER  POOR   MAN  S   MEAT 

Pork  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation 
as  the  poor  man's  meat.  With  hogs  sell- 
ing at  a  range  of  $16  to  $17  per  cwt.  it  is 
no  longer  entitled  to  that  distinction. 
Hogs  literally  cumbered  the  ground  in 
the  corn  belt  when  the  steer  was  given  an 
unlimited  diet  of  grain  and  porcine 
agency  was  needed  to  salvage  waste.  But 
over  a  long  series  of  years  hog  raising 
was  unprofitable.  Disease  cost  growers 
untold  millions.  Rapacity  by  the  packer 
prompted  many  to  abandon  hog  raising 
as  the  only  effective  method  of  resenting 
market  manipulation.  Then  came  that 
boon  to  the  cattle  feeder,  silage,  and  hogs 
were  no  longer  needed  to  scavenger  feed 
lots.  Successive  corn  crop  failures  by 
drouth  and  frost  drove  breeding  sows  to 
the  shambles  and  a  conviction  grew  in  the 
minds  of  many  farmers  that  there  was 
more  net  profit  in  a  short  than  a  big  pig 
crop  which  had  the  effect  of  curtailing 
breeding  herds.  As  production  diminish- 
ed prices  advanced,  attracting  mature 
sows  to  the  butcher  and  throwing  re- 
sponsibility for  producing  pig  crops  on 
gilt9,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  were 
allowed  to  run  with  the  fattening  hogs, 
thus  impairing  fecundity,  reducing  pig 
crops   and  weakening   constitution     and 


vigor.  The  panic  of  1907  put  the  first 
crimp  in  the  hog  business,  foot  and  mouth 
disease  administered  another  setback  and 
depression  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe  did  nothing  to  promote 
the  industry,  but  the  short  corn  crops  of 
1915,  1916  and  1917  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can hog  has  failed  to  measure  up  to  its 
commercial  requirements  at  this  junc- 
ture. The  Food  Administration  has  de- 
cided that  13  bushels  of  corn  is  a  reason- 
able allowance  to  the  grower  for  putting 
100  pounds  on  a  hog's  back  and  at  current 
cost  of  grain  that  represents  an  outlay 
of  over  $16  per  cwt.  Pork  production 
will  increase,  however,  if  present  prices 
are  maintained  and  the  packer  can  be 
restrained  from  making  a  periodical 
"killing"  at  the  expense  of  the  grower. 
That  the  farmer  is  disposed  to  activity  is 
indicated  by  a  rapidly  developing  stock 
hog  trade  which  warrants  the  attention 
of  Canadian  farmers.  Making  a  fat  hog 
involves  serious  expenditures  for  concen- 
trated feed,  but  grass  and  the  sows'  milk 
enter  largely  into  the  growing  of  a  stock 
pig  and  carrying  a  sow  is  a  maintenance 
instead  of  a  production  proposition.  It 
is  an  axiom  that  the  first  hundred  pounds 
a  pig  develops  cost  least,  and  Minnesota 


and  Wisconsin  are  catering  to  a  profitable 
stock  pig  trade  that  promises  a  material 
increase  in  pork  supply.  These  pigs  are 
immunized  and  sent  to  the  corn  belt  in 
the  fall,  right  off  clover  pasture.  Some 
go  through  the  market  centers  where  they 
are  immunized,  others  move  direct  from 
farms  on  which  they  are  bred  to  feeding 
points.  This  trade  reached  a  volume  of 
approximately  five  million  head  from  all 
sources  during  the  recent  season,  and 
is  likely  to  double.  The  industry  has 
spread  to  the  Dakotas  where  maturing 
hogs  is  impossible  and  promises  to  rival 
the  stock  cattle  and  sheep  movement. 
Stock  pig  production  is  profitable  wher- 
ever alfalfa  or  clover  can  be  produced 
and  sufficient  grain  raised  to  carry  a 
bunch  of  sows  through  the  winter.  It 
affords  the  single  prospect  of  restoring 
pork  to  reasonable  abundance.  Stock 
hogs  weighing  aroundlOO  pounds  sold  at 
$16.50  to  $18.50  on  the  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul  markets  last  fall  and  demand  could 
not  be  met. 

SHEEP   EXPLOITATION    DOES    HARM 

Visionary  exploitation  of  the  wool  and 
mutton  industry  has  done  harm.  Theoret- 
ically the  small  farm  flock  is  a  -veritable 
gold  mine,  but  in  practice  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions  it  fails  to  make  good. 
That  a  woeful  shortage  of  both  commodi- 
ties exists  will  not  be  disputed.  Both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  opportu-  • 
nity  for  vast  expansion  exists,  but  the 
average  farmer  knows  nothing  about 
sheep  and  cares  less.  Ontario  could  pro- 
duce as  many  sheep  as  Idaho,  the  grass 
bearing  hills  of  the  Laurentian  range  be- 
ing admirably  adapted  to  the  industry, 
but  that  it  has  languished  needs  no  proof. 
East  of  the  Missouri  River  not  enough 
sheep  or  lambs  are  raised  annually  to 
supply  New  York  City  a  single  month, 
and  that  market  is  right  at  Ontario's 
front  door.  As  to  the  future  of  this  trade 
no  two  opinions  are  possible.  A  popular 
conception  of  the  western  range  country 
as  full  of  sheep  is  erroneous.  Even  with 
prices  at  unprecedented  levels  liquidation 
is  constantly  going  on.  Settlers  have 
taken  possession  of  the  bench  lands,  which 
were  essential  to  lambing  adjacent  to  the 
mountain  or  summer  ranges  and  flock 
owners  who  did  not  secure  land  prior  to 
this  invasion  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  farming  area  a  mild  furore 
over  sheep  developed  last  season,  but  less 
than  half  a  million  ewes  were  transplant- 
ed and  that  movement  merely  represent- 
ed so  many  less  lambs  in  the  West, next 
year.  If  it  comes  back  the  sheep  indus- 
try will  do  so  slowly,  as  breeding  stock 
is  not  to  be  had.  The  business  has  gone 
on  a  ewe  and  lamb  basis,  as,  even  with 
70-cent  wool  a  wether  cannot  be  carried 
for  the  fleece  it  produces  and  the  public, 
demands  lamb,  not  heavy  mutton.  Mis- 
conception of  trade  requirements  promp- 
ted Washington  to  decry  lamb  slaughter, 
urging  maturing  which  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  most  economi- 
cal meat  is  that  of  an  80  to  90  pound 
lamb  which  is  practically  a  milk  and 
grass  product.  It  is  probable  that  high 
tide  in  sheep  and  lamb  prices  was  reached 
in  1917,  but  the  1918  market  will  be 
remunerative  as  lamb  is  no  longer  under 
the  necessity  of  competing  with  cheap 
pork  and  practically  the  only  heavy  mut- 
ton available  is  the  product  of  ewes  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  as  breeders. 
These  were  pelted  on  the  range  a  few 
years  ago,  but  are  now  worth  $10  per 
cwt.,  an  item  of  salvage  that  enables  the 
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sheepman  to  avoid  writing  off  severe  de- 
preciation. 

A  long  range  view  of  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry naturally  elicits  much  difference  of 
opinion,  but  as  to  what  will  happen  in 
1918  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  Stock 
cattle  will  command  unprecedented  prices 
and  the  finishers'  margin  will  be  small. 
There  are  no  aged  steers  to  fill  western 
pastures,  necessitating  a  draft  on  young 
cattle,  the  drouth-stricken  area  must  be 
restocked  and  the  whole  eastern  country 
will  need  cattle.  Already  cows  are  being 
contracted  for  at  $85  per  head  for  spring 
delivery  in  Texas,  and  if  the  south-west 
gets  a  grass  crop  it  will  restock  regardless 
of  cost.  Regardless  of  peace  or  war,  beef 
will  command  high  prices,  otherwise  the 
industry  will  not  thrive.  Winter  feeding 
in  the  corn  belt  is  on  a  small  scale  and 
scarcity  of  roughage  has  retarded  invest- 
ment for  summer  grazing,  light  cattle 
usually  bought  for  that  purpose  going 
to  the  butcher.  The  hog  crop  is  deficient 
in  numbers  and  its  product  will  be  needed 
for  military  purposes.  The  1918  lamb 
crop  will,  under  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions, be  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
last  year,  but  ewes  will  be  conserved  and 
prices  will  not  range  materially  lower. 
The  prospect  is  excellent  for  the  breeder, 
but  dubious  in  the  case  of  the  feeder  and 
grazier  who  is  penalized  by  high  initial 
cost  and  what  appears  to  be  a  prohibitive 
feed  bill. 


Farm   Tractors  to   France 

To  increase  France's  crops  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  toil  on  her  old 
men,    women    and    children,    the    United 


States  Food  Administration  N^ill  ship 
1,500  farm  tractors  to  that  country.  The 
first  hundred  are  already  on  the  way, 
and  the  whole  number  will  be  in  France 
by  March,  in  time  for  the  spring  plow- 
ing. They  are  expected  not  only  to  be 
of  immense  service  to  France,  but  to  re- 
lease added  tonnage  for  the  Allies  and 
American  troops  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  food  produced  there,  thus  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  food  that  must  be 
shipped  from  America. 

The  idea  originated  with  former  Am- 
erican Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Henry 
Morgenthau  and  his  son,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.  The  Food  Administrator  ap- 
proved the  idea.  Deck  space  was  pro- 
vided for  the  first  shipment  of  tractors 
aboard  a  naval  transport  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral McGowan.  The  Food  Administrator 
designated  Henry  Morgenthau,  "Jr.,  to 
follow  the  machines  to  France  and  put 
them  in  operation.  He  will  organize 
schools  of  instruction  for  French  oper- 
ators and  will  assist  the  French  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  distributing  the  trac- 
tors and   operating  them   economically. 

The  need  for  these  tractors  is  shown 
by  this  comparison  of  the  present  and 
pre-war  acreage  of  crops  in  France: 
The  acreage  sown  to  crop  in  the  unin- 
vaded  portion  of  France  in  1917  was 
30.742,157  acres,  compared  with  40,657,- 
293  acres  in  1913.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
9,915,136  acres  or  24.4  per  cent.  The 
total  crop  production  in  France  this  year 
is  officially  given  as  22,200,000  metric 
tons    (24,581,290    short   tons),    compared 


with  35,800,000  metric  tons  (29,462,340 
short  tons),  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  13,- 
600,000  metric  tons  (14,881,050  short 
tons),  or  a  decrease  of  38.7  per  cent. 


Hogging  Down  Corn 

A  plan  which  has  been  tried  in  some 
places,  and  which  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation for  saving  concentrates  and  labor 
on  hog  raising,  is  to  plant  a  few  acres 
of  corn  which  will  mature  in  central 
Ontario.  In  this'  district,  and  in  similar 
northern  localities,  a  very  early  matur- 
ing variety  would  need  to  be  used.  A 
crop  such  as  this,  however,  will  supply  a 
large  amount  of  food  for  hogs  and  the 
corn  may  be  husked,  feeding  the  corn 
to  the  pigs  and  utilizing  the  stalks  for 
the  cattle,  or  hogs  may  be  turned  in  to 
harvest  the  crop  for  themselves.  If  it  is 
intended  to  nasture  the  corn,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  rape  between  the  rows  at 
the  last  cultivation.  A  combination  of 
rape  and  corn  such  as  this  will  fatten 
hoars  fairly  satisfactorily,  and  in  anv 
half  favorable  season  an  acre  of  such 
pasture  should  carry  ten  to  twelve  hogs 
of  100  lbs.  and  over  at  least  thirty  days. 
—Prof.  George  E.  Day. 


Asks  $6,000,000  for  Seed 

Secretary  Houston  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  to  enable  the  department  to 
buy  and  sell  seed  to  farmers  at  a  reason- 
able price. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PRODUCTION 


Practice  Efficiency 


For  Your  Dormant  Spray 
USE 

SOLUBLE  SULPHUR 


It  will  control  San  Jose  scale,  oyster  shell, 
peach  curl,  aphis,  psylla,  quicker  and  better 
than  other  sprays.  It  has  been  used  in 
Ontario  for  five  years.  It  is  a  proven  spray. 
Use  Soluble  Sulphur  this  year.  You  will 
never  use  anything  else.  It  is  cheaper  than 
Lime  Sulphur,  easier  to  handle,  no  leakage 
or  loss.  100  pounds  Soluble  Sulphur  makes 
more  spray  than  a  600  pound  barrel  Lime 
Sulphur. 

Soluble  Sulphur  can  be  applied  with  safety 
as  a  Summer  spray. 

Don't   Pay  Freight  on  Water. 


By  Reducing  Costs — By  Reducing  Labor 
By  Eliminating  Waste — By  Saving  Time 

For  Summer  Applications  use 

Niagara  Dusting 
Machines  and  Material 

Dust  will  control  apple  scab,  fungus,  cod- 
ling moth  and  chewing  insects  as  well  or 
better  than  liquid. 

Dust  can  be  applied  six  to  eight  times  as 
fast  as  liquid.  This  enables  the  grower  to 
cover  his  trees  just  when  they  should  be 
covered.  A  Dusting  outfit  weighs  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds.  This  allows  the  grower 
to  get  on  his  land  at  any  time. 
Dust  sticks  to  the  fruit  or  foliage,  can  be 
applied  at  any  time. 

Dusting  gives  results.      It  is  cheaper  and 
quicker  than  liquid  spraying. 
Dusting  is  endorsed  by  horticultural  experts 
and  thousands  of  fruit  growers. 

You  Can  Dust  40  Acres  a  Day. 


TRADE  MARK 


Everything  for  the  fruit  grower — Soluble  Sulphur,  Lime  Sulphur,  Raw  Sulphur,  Dusting  Sulphur,  Dusting 
Mktures,  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Paste  or  Powder),  Calcium  Arsenate  (Paste  or  Powder),  Dusting  Machines 
(Hand  or  Power),  Spraying  Machines  (Hand  or  Power),  Engines,  Spray  Guns,  Accessories. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature.  Ask  for  our  free  book  on  Dusting. 

NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.     -     BURLINGTON,  ONT. 
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F  A  R  M  E  R  S  '     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


"The  Largest  Egg  Farm  in 
Canada ' ' 

Oldham  Farm 

Port  Hope,  Ontario 
LEWIS  N.  CLARK 

Owner  and  Manager 


Last  year  Oldham  Farm  could  fill 
only  40%  of  the  orders  received  for 
hatching  eggs,  and  this  year  we  ex- 
pect to  have  even  a  larger  number  of 
orders.  In  spite  of  this  we  have 
determined  that  we  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  fill  all  the  orders,  by  mating 
up  a  greater  number  of  birds  than 
is  possible  if  we  keep  up  our  stand- 
ards for  breeders.  We  will  not  mate 
up  a  hen  that  goes  below  these  stand- 
ards, and  will  not  mate  up  a  hen 
that  is  less  than  twenty  months  old 
and  that  has  a  winter  trap-nest  re- 
cord of  at  least  70%  production  in 
the  five  winter  months.  By  mating 
up  pullets  and  other  reasonably  good 
females,  we  could  SUPPLY  ALL 
CANADA  with  hatching  eggs,  but  we 
think  that  it  will  be  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  to  the  advantage 
of  the  poultry  industry  as  a  whole, 
that  we   use   only  the  best. 

Those  who  send  their  orders  first  will 
have  the  best  chance  of  getting  eggs  when 
they  want  them.  AH  hatching  eggs  are 
$2.50  per  15;  $12.50  per  100.  Send  a  post 
card    for    free    booklet. 

Nc  eggs  will  be  shipped  except  from 
the  same  pens  that  we  get  our  own  eggs 
to   hatch    for   our   own    layers. 


THE  DISTRICT 


Reports  of  Farm   Conditions  in  Ontario 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  reports 
made  by  District  Representatives  to  the 
Ontario    Department    of   Agriculture. 

The  increased  value  of  both  feeds  and 
meats  has  caused  farmers  to  exercise  greater 
care  in  handling  their  livestock,  and  both  man 
and  beast  have  been  gainers,  despite  the  un- 
usually cold  and  otherwise  trying  nature  of 
the  first  half  of  the  winter  season.  Marketing 
of  livestock,  especially  of  beef  cattle,  has  been 
greatly  delayed  by  the  bad  condition  of  the 
roads.  Sheep  are  still  increasing  in  favor, 
the  demand  for  ewes  being  strong  in  some 
of  the  North  Ontario  districts. 

The  hog  campaign  is  steadily  progressing. 
One  of  the  big  difficulties  confronting  farmers 
who  would  increase  the  number  of  brood  sows 
is  the  fact  that  corn  and  other  feeds  that 
have  to  be  purchased  are  not  only  very  high 
in   price,   but   are   difficult  to  procure  in   lots 
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Fertilize 
For  Profit 

when  considering  larger 


Never  before  have  Fertilizers,  paid  to 
the  farmer  the  dividends  they  are 
paying  to-day.  All  farm  products 
are  bringing  the  highest  prices 
known  for  year.-  and  every  farmer  is 
interested  in  raising  the  largest  pos- 
sible  crops. 

The  first  thing  a  farmer  thinks  of 
crops  is  more  acreage.      To-day  the 
shortage  of  labor  prevents  him  from  sowing  more  acreage. 

YOU  CAN  RAISE  FROM  50  TO  75  PER  TENT.  GREATER 
CROPS  WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  LAND,  LABOR  OR 
SEED  BY  USING  A  HIGH-GRADE  COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZER, 

The  reason  our  fertilizers  have  given  such  excellent  satisfaction 
is  because  they  are  compounded  from  the  highest  grade  mate- 
rials and  therefore  produce  fertilizer  containing  plant  food  that 
is  immediately  available  to  the  crop. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  and  quote  you  price  delivered 
your    station.      Desirable     territory  available  for  live  agents. 


Ontario  Fertilizers 

Limited 
West  Toronto  -  Canada 


Harab- 
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sufficiently  large  to  ensure  future  supplies. 
Among  the  more  encouraging  reports  received 
from  Representatives  are  the  following: 

Middlesex. — "So  far  800  extra  sows  are 
reported." 

Waterloo. — "We  have  the  promise  of  619 
extra  sows  in  this  county  for  the  coming 
year." 

Dundas. — "670  farms  were  visited  during 
December  and  on  these  were  promised  an  in- 
crease of  575  sows." 

Lincoln. — "This  county  promises  to  produce 
over  550  tons  extra  pork  in   1918." 

The  supply  of  milk  is  about  normal  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Prices  run  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  cwt.  Butter 
has  the  wide  range  of  from  38c  to  50c  a  lb. 

Marketing  of  farm  products  generally  has 
been  more  or  less  hindered  by  bad  roads  and 
the  intensely  cold  weather.  Hay  has  ad- 
vanced in  price,  and  now  runs  all  the  way 
from  $13  to  $18  according  to  quality  and 
availability  for  delivery.  Not  many  shipments 
have  been  made  owing  to  low  temperatures. 
Eggs  have  reached  top-notch  prices,  60c.  a 
dozen  being  commonly  paid  for  new  laid. 

The  early  housing  of  livestock  made  con- 
siderable drain  upon  all  kinds  of  feeds,  but  on 
most  farms  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
coarse  fodders  to  carry  over  until  the  grass 
comes.  The  good  supply  of  straw  for  both 
feeding  and  bedding  is  being  especially  prized 
this  winter.  The  scarcity  of  mill  feeds  and 
other  concentrates,  however,  may  render  home 
grown  grains  scarce  by  spring.  Fears  are 
being  expressed  regarding  the  quality  of  seed 
corn  and  beans. 

There  is  a  sufficiency  of  labor  on  most  farms 
for  winter  work,  but  some  Representatives  are 
not  hopeful  as  to  the  spring  and  summer 
supply.  More  enquiries  are  being  made  for 
married  men  to  work  on  farms. 

Progress   of   the   Junior   Farmers' 

In  the  year  1917  there  were  82  Junior  Farm- 
ers'Associations  in  Ontario  with  a  membership 
of  1,521.  Already  in  1918  there  are  34  short 
courses  under  way  in  the  province  which  will 
mean  thirty-four  new  associations,  as  a  junior 
farmers'  association  is  just  the  boys  who  take 
the  short  course  organized  for  further  work, 
the  object  of  the  association  being  to  create 
a  deeper  and  more  permanent  interest  in  the 
agricultural  life  of  the  district.  The  most 
popular  and  effective  means  of  doing  this  have 
proved  to  be  the  conducting  of  simple  experi- 
ments on  the  farm  in  cow-testing,  commercial 
fertilizers,  spraying,  pruning  and  thinning, 
underdrainage,  apiculture  and  poultry;  by 
stock  judging  competitions,  by  acre  profit 
competitions  in  feeding  hogs  and  baby  beef  for 
profit. 

To  make  the  experiments  in  cow-testing,  the 
Department  loans  a  set  of  scales  to  each  boy 
for  a  year,  together  with  the  blank  forms  for 
keeping  record*  of  the  weights  of  milk  from 
each  cow,  the  cost  of  feeding  and  the  exact 
profit  or  loss.-  At  the  annual  meeting  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  gives  a  report  of  his  ex- 
periment and  hands  in  the  scales  to  be  loaned 
to  someone  else.  Almost  invariably  he  buys 
scales  of  his  own  after  this  and  continues  to 
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test  his  cows  for  his  own  benefit.  Another 
of  the  most  inspiring  features  of  the  Repre- 
sentative's work  with  the  Junior  Farmers,  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  in  improving  the 
livestock  of  the  district  is  the  competition 
in  Stock  Judging.  As  a  preparation  for  this 
the  boys  have  a  few  short  courses  conducted 
by  specialists  in  different  lines;  then  they 
enter  the  stock  judging  competitions  at  the 
fall  fairs,  where  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 
judgment  of  men  of  experience.  Early  in  the 
fall  three  boys  are  picked  out  to  make  the 
judging  team  to  compete  in  the  inter-county 
contest  at  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair  for  West- 
ern Ontario,  and  the  Ottawa  Fair  for  Eastern 
Ontario,  and  these  boys  are  given  further 
training  at  the  best  stock  farms  in  the 
county.  The  winning  teams  from  Eastern  and 
Western  Ontario  try  in  a  final  competition 
at  the  Union  Stockyards  for  the  sweepstakes 
of  the  province.  The  results  of  the  leaven 
set  working  by  this  campaign  for  better  stock 
can  be  seen  all  over  the  province. 


More   Hog   Production 

In  connection  with. the  "keep  a  pig"  con- 
test carried  out  by  J.  W.  Stark  in  the  Peel 
rural  schools,  75  extra  sows  have  been 
promised.  This  will  mean  a  pretty  big 
record  in  bacon  production  for  the  school 
children  of  Peel  County  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

E.  P.  Bradt,  Dundas  County,  reports  to 
the  department  the  following  letter  from  a 
farmer  suggesting  how  the  feed  could  be 
best  provided  for  the  pigs.  He  says:  "In 
order  to  increase  the  production  of  hogs 
I  would  say  the  farmers  must  get  the 
breeding  stock  and  then  produce  the  feed. 
We  must  grow  early  corn  and  peas.  Corn 
for  siloing  does  not  mature  in  eastern  On- 
tario early  enough  for  hogs.  We  must 
plant  a  field  of  old  yellow  30-day  corn  and 
sow  a  field  of  rape  and  raise  the  pigs  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  field.  Manure  a 
piece  of  land  well  and  sow  with  mangels 
alongside  of  the  pig  field.  Sow  early.  Pull 
and  throw  over  the  fence  until  frost  comes. 
Then  bring  in  the  rest  or  winter  for  the 
young  pigs  after  weaning  at  six  or  eight 
weeks  old.  We  must  have  some  ground 
grain  to  mix  with  skim  milk  or  whey  un- 
til they  get  old  enough  to  eat  a  little  corn 
or  peas.  Throw  corn  over  in  the  rape  field 
and  let  the  little  fellows  husk  it  them- 
selves. Likewise  throw  two  or  three 
bundles  of  peas  each  day  and  there  will 
be  no  scarcity  of  hogs  in  a  short  .time. 
Hogs  are  an  enormous  price,  and  the  farm- 
ers should  stay  with  it.  Now  the  farmer 
must  produce  his  own  hog  feed.  The  feed 
vendors  want  to  get  rich  too  quick.  A 
farmer  should  grow  his  own  grain  and  in 
time    of    scarcity    have    some   to    sell." 


Shorthorn   Readers'  Club  Formed 

On  Dec.  22  a  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club  was 
formed  by  the  breeders  of  shorthorn  cattle  in 
Peterborough  county.  The  purpose  of  this 
club  will  be  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
shorthorn  breeders  in  the  county  by  holding 
annual  sales  to  dispose  of  surplus  stock  and 
to  endeavor  to  make  the  breed  more  popular 
in  the  district.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  owing  to  the  late  date  on  which 
our  club  was  formed  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  hold  a  sale  this  year.  This  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  winter  of  1919  when  it  was 
felt  that  the  stock  would  be  in  better  condi- 
tion—F.  C.  McRae. 


Hog    Propaganda 

How  to  largely  increase  hog  production 
without  causing  a  decrease  in  breadstuffs  is, 
from  the  farmer's  standpoint,  a  difficult  pro- 
blem for  the  Food  Controller  to  solve,  under 
a  constant  drain  of  men  from  the  farms.  If 
a  larger  number  of  hogs  are  raised  there  will 
have  to  be  a  bigger  acreage  of  coarse  grains 
for  hog  feed.  A  larger  acreage  of  coarse 
grains  means  a  less  acreage  of  wheat.  Under 
existing  circumstances  of  help  in  the  West 
and  the  limited  acreages  and  help  in  the  East, 
the  question  is  certainly  a  hard  one.  Will  not 
the  increased  number  of  hogs  and  sows  kept, 
seriously  eat  into  the  wheat  supply?  — Wm. 
Pierce,  Manitoulin,  Ont. 


The  Cheapest  Way  To 
Pull  Stumps 


No  horses  needed  with  a  Kirstin  Puller— no  extra  help  required, 
^pne  man  alone  pulls  biggest  stumps  in  4  to  10  minutes-  _The 
v  wonderful  Kirstin  One-Man  Puller  pulls  little, 
tough  or  green  stumps  as  low  as  5c  each; 
also  brush,  hedges  and  trees.  Cuts  land 
s  clearing  cost  way  down.    Costs     ycS 
Jless  to  buy— less  to  operate.  _^*V-"^V         /       /*&d! 
Weighs  less— has  great-  ^r^^^        £  *% 
er  strength  ~y^^^\/f^*^  /  Get  Our  Big 

"power!  9^^^^  FREE  BOOK 

r~  which  tells  how  to  cleax  your  land 

quickly  and  economically.  Book  guides  you 
ever  every  point.    Contains  valuable  informa- 
tion worth  many  dollars  to  every  farmer.  Write  for 
it  today  and  receive  our  Very  Liberal  Offer. 

lFsiin  Stump  PuIler 

r  works  on  wonderful  leverage  principle — Rives  a  man 
"  a  giant's  power.    Patented  cable  take-up  doeB  away 

with  pulling  up  slack  cable.   Six  speeds— when  etump  loosens 
_**      increase  the  speed  and  save  time.     Works  in  any  position.  Clears 
Of       an  acre  from  «no  anchor.      All-steel  construction— on  breakable 
r*3£iV^    Sent  anywhere  un  promise  to  rive  poller  a   fair  trial.     If  aatl 
'  ''^H,  tied,  take  a  half-year  to    pay,  or  return  at  our  expense  and 

keep   your  money.  One-man  style  or  HORSB 

POWER— all  sizes.  Three  year  (guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Send  for  Free  Book  anrl  Very  Special  Offer  made  to  one  roan  In  every 
community.     Don't  miss  U.     Write  today. 
A.J.  Kirstin  Canadian  Co.,  552  Dennis  St.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


D.  &  F.  High  Grade  Seeds 


With  bright  prospects  ahead  for  good  prices  on 
Vegetables  and  all  Farm  Products,  our  farmers 
should  feel  encouraged  to  plant  improved  vari- 
eties of  seeds,  so  as  to  increase  their  crops. 

DUPUY  &  FERGUSON'S 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Long    known    for    their    superior    quality   and 

productiveness,     have     greatly     increased     in 

demand  and  popularity. 

Dupuy  and  Ferguson's  Grass  Clover  and  Farm 

Seeds  are  of  tested  germination  and  superior 

qualities.     Write  for  prices. 

Dupuy    and    Ferguson's    Descriptive    Catalog 

gives  valuable  information  about  all  Seeds  for 

the  Farm  and  Garden. 

Mailed  free  on  request. 

DUPUY  &  FERGUSON 

38  Jacques  Cartier  Square,         MONTREAL 


Public  Auction  Sale 

at  Greenwood,  Ont.,  Feb.  22,  1918 

of  65  Head  of  Pure  Bred  (unregistered)  Jerseys  belong- 
ing to  F.  L.  Green,  consisting  of  Cows  and  Heifers  in 
full  milk  and  due  to  freshen  in  next  few  weeks,  also 
some  very  choice  Heifers  and  Calves. 

1   Herd   Bull.       10    Yorkshire    Brood    Sows    of 
splendid  quality.       5  Horses. 

Terms  Cash — Credit  will  be  given  on  approved  note  to  suit  pur- 
chaser not  exceeding   7  months  with  interest  at  jfc   per  annum. 

Trains  on  C.  N.  Ry.  at  Greenburn  station  will  be  met  day  of  Sale. 

Sale  to  Start  at  12.30  Sharp 

WM.  MAW  and  J.  H.  PRENTICE,  Auctioneers 
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FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


Semi-Monthly  Now 

Farmers  Magazine 

Issued  1st  and  15th  of  each  month 
Why  the  change  to  24  issues  a  Year 

BEGINNING  with  this  issue  (dated  Febru- 
ary 1),  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  changes 
from    a    monthly    magazine    to    a    semi- 
monthly, to  be  issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  days 
of  each  month. 


Are  you  curious  to  know  the  reason  for  the 
change? — a  change  which  adds  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  expense.  The  reasons  are 
two  mainly:  (1)  The  necessity  to  give  much 
more  space  to  the  whole  broad  subject  of  farm- 
ing, in  this  day  when  Agriculture  sits  on  the  Throne  of 
two  Hemispheres,  was  urgent  and  inescapable;  and  (2), 
Our  advertisers  have  desired  a  more  frequent  access  to 
the  market  as  represented  by  our  constituency  of  readers. 
We  could  have  enlarged  the  monthly  issue  of  FARM- 
ERS' MAGAZINE,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
cheaper  course ;  but  on  reflection  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  to  give  them  their  elect  magazine  twice  a  month 
rather  than  an  enlarged  issue  once  a  month. 

The  exceedingly  practical  character  of  FARMERS'  MAGA- 
ZINE— its  value  as  a  counsellor  and  director — has  made  it  to 
be  tremendously  relied  on  by  the  best  class  of  farmers  in  their 
effort  and  desire  to  speed  up  production;  and  in  view  of  our 
chosen  mission,  we  felt  it  incumbent  on  us  to  give  our  sub- 
scribers more  of  the  kind  of  help  they  have  prized  so  much, 
on  which  so  many  have  written  letters  to  us  commending  our 
editorial  policy  and  thanking  us  for  assistance  and  guidance. 

As  the  Editor  Sees  his  Own 
Magazine 

THE  editor  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  in 
the  following  terse  sentences  gives  us  his 
own  interpretation  of  his  magazine  and  of 
its  service  to  his  fellow-farmers.  (Editor  Chap- 
man proves  on  his  own  farm,  Grasmere,  at 
Pickering,  that  he  is  much  more  than  just  a 
book  farmer).  He  also  tells  why,  from  his 
point  of  view,  a  semi-monthly  issue  of  FARM- 
ERS' MAGAZINE  was  decided  on. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  has  covered  the 
whole  farm  field  thoroughly;  it  has  led  in  de- 


partments of  Farm  Engineering,  Power  Farm- 
ing, Livestock  and  Financial  matter  relative  to  farmers. 
An  unexcelled  Woman's  Department,  superintended  hy 
one  of  the  ablest  women  editors  in  Canada,  a  farmer's 
daughter  and  a  graduate  of  MacDonald  Hall,  carries  full 
sympathy  with  rural  farm  homes. 

Its  slogan  is:  Greater  Service  to  Readers. 

The  Rural  Mail  Queries  are  large.  Fortnightly  service 
will  enable  replies  to  aid  farmers  much  more  quickly.  A 
big  corps  of  experts  handle  the  subjects  free  to  the  reader. 
Livestock  Surveys  will  assist  in  the  present  situation  of 
high  prices,  unusual  markets  and  world-wide  impending 
changes. 

Departments,  such  as  Poultry,  Bees,  District  Representatives, 
Practical  Field  Methods  and  Farm  Engineering  can  be  made 
of  more  immediate  use  to  readers  when  they  get  the  magazine 
twice  a  month. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  covers  the  whole  of  Canada  and  is  a 
connecting  link  in  agriculture.  Its  ideas,  experiences  of  others 
and  methods  are  of  the  greatest  help  and  very  suggestive  to 
all  farmers. 

Farmers'  Clubs,  United  Farmers'  Locals,  Granges,  and  Home- 
makers'  Clubs  will  find  the  extra  issue  of  great  value  in  their 
meetings  and  work. 

This  is  war  time  and  agriculture  is  the  biggest  job  in  Canada 
to-day.  As  a  war  measure,  the  semi-m©nthly  issue  will 
assist  in  marketing  of  produce,  getting  greater  returns  to  the 
farm  and  in  a  better  end  of  the  deal  in  greater  production  to 
the  farmer  himself. 

Bigger  Service  to  Readers. 


THE  price  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will 
remain,  for  the  present  at  least,  at  the  old 
figure  of  $1.00  a  year.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  continue  this  price  always,  but  for  the 
meantime  the  old  price  will  stand.  We  trust 
that  the  greater  value  will  add  more  subscrib- 
ers. It  has  gratified  us  much  to  know  that  during  the 
last  15  months  or  so  our  subscribers  have  increased  by 
quite  7,000.  This  is  a  gain  of  over  33  1-3%.  .We  take 
it  as  the  finest  possible  tribute  to  the  excellence  and 
service  of  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  that,  _  without 
excessive  solicitation,  and  without  premium  or  special  offers, 
we  have  added  30-35  subscribers  daily,  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year — this  for  well  over  a  year. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Become  a  Super-Man! 


You  can  become  a  super-man  in  energy,  vitality,  courage,  youth,  health,  pleasure,  confidence, 
self-reliance — a  super-man  in  personality,  mind  and  body.    WHY  LIVE  THE  PARTIAL  LIFE? 

Conscious  Evolution  Means: 

More  energy 
Greater  activity 


0f  conscious  £f       Conscious  Evolution  Means: 

Less  fatigue 


Greater  thrift 
More  alertness 
More  wideawakeness 
More  aggressiveness 
Greater  mental  power 
Greater  keenness 
Better  vitality 
Greater  digestive  power 
Greater  heart  power 
Greater  lung  power 
Better  health 
More  pleasure 
More  happiness 
More  self-confidence 
Greater  living  power 
Greater  success  power 
Greater  personal  power 
A  longer  and  more  fruitful  life 
Better  and  perpetual  youth 


A 
Few 
of  the 
Well-Known 
People  Who  Use 
the  Swoboda  System 


Guggenheim  ™-  «".  «•«««" "•  •• 

n.„i„c.,  n.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 

Charles  Evans  Woodrow  Wilson 

Hughes  Alfred  I.  Du  Pont 

Charles  F.  Swift  Maxine  Elliott 

Oscar  Straus  w.  R.  Hearst 

Anna  Held  Howard  Gould 

SW0800A  HAS  OVER  260,000  FOLLOWERS  : 


25,000  in  New  Yelk        5,000  in  Pittsburgh 

14.000  in  tin.  ajv">  4, »  in  St.  LouU 

Phila.l.lpliu        hoo  in  CI.  velaml 
7,000  in  Boston  1,200  in  Cincinnati 

162,000  in  other  place 


2.000  in  Los  Angeles 
■shington 
D  C. 
26,000  in  England 


TOTAL  -262. OOO  Men  and  Women 


Less  sluggishness 
Less  laziness 
Less  weakness 
Less  indolence 
Less  shiftlessness 
Less  stupidity 
Less  inertness 
Less  drowsiness 
Less  indigestion 
Less  constipation 
Less  nervousness 
Less  distress 
Less  dizziness 
Less  misery 
Less  worry 
Less  inferior  life 
Less  self-neglect 
Less  deterioration 
Less  failure 
Less  old  age 


This  New  Copyrighted  Book  is  FREE 

SWOBODA  has  written  a  wonderful  explanation  of  the  human  body  and  its  evolution.  This 
book  explains  Conscious  Evolution  and  the  human  body  as  it  has  never  been  explained  before. 
It  explains  the  Swoboda  theory  and  laws  of  mind  and  body.  It  startles,  educates,  and  enlightens. 
It  explains  as  never  before  the  reason  for  the  evolution  of  the  mind  and  body.  It  tells  how  the  cells 
and  their  energies  build  the  organs  and  the  body,  and  it  tells  how  to  organize  the  cells  beyond  the  point  where 
nature  left  off  for  you.  It  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  yourself  than  you  could  obtain  through  read- 
ing all  of  the  books  of  science  and  philosophy  on  the  subject  of  the  body  and  mind, 
because  it  explains  principles  that  have  never  before  been  explained  by  scientists  or 
philosophers.  It  is  impossible  to  duplicate  elsewhere  the  information  it  gives,  and  the 
value  of  the  information  is  beyond  estimate. 


Swoboda  has  written  a  simple,  but  the  first 
really  scientific  and  philosophical,  explana- 
tion of  the  actual  evolutionary  cause  of  old 
agre.  This  essay  is  a  classic.  It  will  stand  for 
all  time  throughout  all  ages  as  the  first  basic 
and  real  analysis  of  evolution  and  ageing:  of 
the  cells  of  the  human  body.  It  explains  the 
psychological  and  evolutionary  errors  and  ele- 
ments involved  in  the  production  of  ageing. 
Without  being  compelled  to  study  text-books 
on  psychology,  philosophy,  biology,  %  histology, 
etc.,  you  will,  through  reading  this  brief 
analysis  learn  fully  what  is  nature,  when  is 
nature  not  nature,  what  is  the  cause  of  growth, 
maturity,  evolution  and  decay.  Swoboda  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  put  a  whole 
science  in  a  comparatively  few  words.  This 
essay  will  interest  not  only  men  and  women 
who  are  merely  interested  in  avoiding  the 
nightmare  of  old  age,  and  those  who  realize 
consciously  that  they  are  growing  older  in 
body,  but  it  will  also  interest  the  scientist,  the 
philosopher,  the  psychologist,  as  well  as  the 
pure  speculator  on  the  subject  of  life.  I  pn- 
dict  that  every  man  and  woman  will  read  this 
work    and    profit    by    it.      It    is    the    A.    B,    C    of 


perpetual  youth.  It  will  mean  astonishment 
to  the  scientist.  It  brings  confusion  to  those 
who  practice  self-deception.  It  brings  embar- 
rassment to  those  who  believe  old  age  neces- 
sary. It  seems  bold,  but  this  is  only  the 
effect  of  misconceptions  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  old   age. 


You  owe  yourself  a  reading  of  this  essay 
on  the  Swoboda  philosophy  and  science.  It 
will  put  you  favorably  in  touch  and  in 
harmony  with  your  creative  forces.  You 
will  harness  them,  capitalize  them,  and  em- 
ploy them.  The  result  will  amaze  you.  This 
essay  which  Swoboda  has  written  and  copy- 
righted will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge 
and  free  of  any  obligations  to  Swoboda,  if 
you  will  write  for  it.  Just  write  your  name 
and  address  on  this  page,  tear  it  out  and 
mail  it  to  Swoboda,  or  draw  a  ring  around 
your  name  on  your  letter-head,  or  merely 
send  a  postal,  giving  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. Do  it  to-day.  Read  it,  and  learn 
how  to  be  perpetually  young,  for  you  can- 
not afford  to  live  an  inferior  life  and  to 
grow  old.     Address 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 
2107  Berkeley  Building         -  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ALOIS    P    SWOBODA 
2107     Berkeley    Building. 
New    York    City. 


Please  send  me 
copyrighted  book. 
Evolution." 


Name 


your     free 
"Conscious 


Address 


City 


State 


Columbia  Tone — the  result  of  a  long  chain  of  perfected  details  in 
curves,  materials,  seasoning  and  workmanship.  And  always  it  is  under 
perfect  control  through  the  exclusive  Columbia  tone  leaves.  It  is  the 
perfect  Columbia  tone,  full,  rich  and  flawless  that  makes  you  forget  the 
instrument  itself  in  your  joy  in  the  artist. 

And,  as  the  hand  of  a  Parlow  wakens  the  tone  of  her  violin,  so  the 
Columbia  Record  releases  Columbia  tone  in  all  its  resonant  beauty — 
due  to  advanced  manufacturing  methods  that  commence  with  the  initial 
recording  by  the  artist  himself. 

Tone  it  is  that  makes  music  the  language  of  the  soul — you  will  find  it 
idealized  and  embodied  in  the  whole  magnificent  Columbia  repertoire 
of  over  8000  Records. 


i/Veiui  Columbia  Record*  out  the  20th  of  the  month 


How  is  Your  Stock 
Doing  This  Winter? 


Are    your    horses,    cattle    and    hogs    out    of 

condition,  scraggy,  hide  bound,  eating  their 

heads  off  and  getting  little  good  from  their 

feed?    You  know  from  past  experience  when 

your  stock  has  been  around  the  stables  for 

a    while    they    fall    off,    showing    they    are 

missing  something.     What  they  miss  is  the 

herbs    and    roots    they    formerly    got    while 

on  pasture,  and  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to   animals'   digestion.     These  must   be 

replaced. 

Other    farmers    have    solved    the    problem 

successfully    and    point    the    way    for    you. 

They  mix  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD 

TONIC  with   the   feed   and   the   results   are 

astounding.     The  animals  pick  up  as  if  by 

magic.  Pretty  soon  you  can  begin  to  cut 
down  on  the  feed  rations.  Here's  the  reason.  You  know  you  can't  keep  water  in  a  sieve.  So  it  is  with  your  animals.  If  their  digestive  organs 
are  not  extracting  and  assimilaing  the  nourishment  from  the  food,  the  animals  can  eat  their  heads  off  and  not  get  any  fatter,  because  the  food 
simply  passes   right  through  the  system. 

INTERNATIONAL   STOCK   FOOD   TONIC   mixed   with    the   feed   supplies   the    necessary   herbs,    roots   and   bark    to   tone   up   the    whole    system, 
particularly   the  digestive  system. 

INTERNATIONAL  Stock  Food  Tonic 

Endorsed  by  Stock  Owners  the  world  over.     30  years'  success  behind  this  product 


FOR  YOUR  HORSES 

Keep  horses  ithrifty  and  healthy  with  nice  glossy 
coats.  If  you  have  a  horse  that  is  hide-bound, 
rough,  off  its  feed  or  in  a  run-down  or  overworked 
condition,  use  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOO 
TONIC.  The  remarkably  quick  results  obtained 
will  be  evident  in  the  improved,  all-round  condi- 
lion   and  appearance  of   the  animal. 

50c.  and  $1.00  Packages. 


FOR  YOUR  COWS 

Keeps  the  digestion  perfect,  keens  the  appetite, 
makes  poor  feed  palatable,  tones  up  the  slug- 
gish digestive  organs  of  your  milk  cows,  assisting 
them  to  extract  all  the  milk-producing  substances 
from  the  food.  Thus  by  aiding  nature  the  cow 
will  give  a  larger  quantity  of  rich  pure  milk  that 
will   test  high  in  butter  fat. 

Lithographed  Tins  at  $1.50. 


;   FOR  YOUR  HOGS 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  TONIC  will 
enable  you  to  fatten  your  hogs  for  market  30  to  60 
days  sooner.  Its  use  keeps  your  hogs  thrifty  and 
free  from  digestive  troubles.  If  you  are  not  using 
our  stock  food  tonic  for  your  fattening  hogs  you 
are  certainly  not  making  the  profit  you  should 
make.  Try  it  on  one  batch  of  hogs  and  you'll 
quickly  be   convinced. 

Large  Pails  at  $3.75. 


Snld      r»V     all      dealers        Its  use  is  euaranteed  to  keep  your  stock   in  better  health    and    make    you    big.    extra    profits    for    its    lov 
JUIU      "J       A"      UCdlCrS.  cost   of   feeding.      Remember,    you   get   "3   feeds   for   1  cent." 


INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD  TONIC 

HOW  ABOUT  EGGS  THIS  WINTER  AT  SKY-HIGH  PRICES-Give  your 
hens  the  roots,  herbs  and  seeds  they  need  to  make  ,them  lay  in  winter  aud 
you  will  be  handsomely  repaid.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  have 
found  these  necessary  tonics  perfectly  combined  in  INTERNATIONAL  POUL- 
TRY FOOD  TONIC,   and  are  making  big  money  year  after  year.     It  stimulates 

the  digestive  and  reproductive 
organs,  causing  the  hens  to 
assimilate  greater  nourishment 
from  the  feed  they  eat,  and 
making  them  lay  as  regularly 
as  in  summer.  One  extra  egg 
per  month  from  each  hen  will 
pay  for  all  the  tonic  used. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere — 
26c,  50c  and  $1  packages. 
Don't  forget  to  use  Interna- 
■tional  Louse  Killer  generously 
— clean  hens  are  the  best 
layers. 


INTERNATIONAL  GROFAST  CALF  MEAL 

This  famous  calf  food  is  prepared  to  raise  calves  without  the  use  of  new  milk. 
Three   calves   can   be   raised   on   Grofast   and   skim-milk   at   the  cost   of  one   fed  , 
on  new  milk.     It  is  important   that  every  man  who  has  calves  to  raise  should 
know    about    and    use    INTERNATIONAL    GROFAST   CALF    MEAL.      When 
you   use   GROFAST   CALF   MEAL   in   raising  your   calves  you   save  the  cream 
and     butter-fat,     as     well     as 
sturdy,    thrifty    calves.      It    is 
easily    mixed;    calves    like    it. 
GROFAST    CALF    MEAL    is 
put    up    in    26,    50    and    100- 
pound  sacks.     You   can  get  it 
from  your  local  dealer,  if  not, 
direct    from    ns,    but    in    any 
case,    make   sure   vou    ask    for 
INTER  NATIONAL    GRO- 
FAST  CALF    MEAL.     Satis- 
faction    guaranteed     or     your 
money    refunded. 


International    Stock   Food    Co.,    Limited 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
Also   manufacturers   and  sole  proprietors  of 
International    Poultry    Food    Tonic,    Grofast    Calf    Meal, 
International     Louse     Killer,     Silver     Pine     Healing     Oil, 
International  Worm  Powder,  Dan   Patch  White  Liniment, 
International   Colic    Remedy,  , 

International   Heave   Remedy, 
International   Distemper   Remedy,   etc.,   etc. 


You  can  buy  any  of  our  Products  at  your  local  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


FT     THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  MON1 
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FARMERS'     MAGAZINE 


CANADA'S  War  Work  in  1918  is  food 
production.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer 
to  ward  off  world  starvation.  With  so 
much  depending  on  record  crops,  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  seeds. 
In  other  words,  the  patriotic  and  far- 
sighted  farmer  will  plant  Rennie's  Seeds, 
indisputably  the  standard  of  high  quality, 
dependability  and  unquestioned  purity. 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


and 


PLANTS 


Delivered  Free. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  STARS 

Our  1918  Catalogue  is  the  guide  to  successful  war  gardening.  Consult  it 
at  every  opportunity.  Watch  especially  the  special  bargains  enclosed  in  a 
star  border,  such  as  encloses  this  paragraph.  When  buying  from  dealers 
insist  on  Rennie's  Seeds. 

New  High  Grade  Seeds— Order  Now 

PRICE  LIST 

Your  Local  Dealer  sells  Rennie's — or  we  will  ship  direct  to  you — charges  prepaid. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Rennie's  Bonny   Best   Tomato    Pkg.  10c,  oz.  60c.  4  ozs.  $1.75 

Spinach    Beet,    for    greens,    used    as    spinach Pkg.    10c,    oz.    35c,    4    ozs.    $1.00' 

Improved  Beefsteak  Tomato,  very  large   Pkg.  10c,  oz.  75c,  4  ozs.  $2.50 

Cardinal  Globe  Beet   Pkg.  10c,  oz.  25c,  4  ozs.  85c,  lb.  $2.50 

Triple  Curled   Parsley,  dwarf  dark  green    Pkg.  5c,  oz.  25c,  4  ozs.  75c 

Ninetv-Dav  Tomato,  smooth  and   firm    Pkg.  10c,   %  oz.  35c,  oz.  60c 

Squaw    Table    Corn    (ready    in    60    days) Pkg.    10c,    lb.    55c,    5    lbs.    $2.40 

Crimson  Giant  Radish,  early  crisp   Pkg.  5c,  oz.  20c,  4  ozs.  65c 

Little  Marvel  Peas,  large  luscious  Dwarf   4  ozs.  15c,  1   lb.  45c,  5  lbs.  $2.00 

Pennies  Extra  Early   Red  Onion   Pkg.  5c,  oz.  35c.  %   lb.  $1.00,  lb.  $3.75 

Rennie's  Golden  Evergreen  Corn   4  ozs.  30c,  lb.  85c,  5  lbs.,  $3.50 

Rennie's  Prize  Swede  Turnips,  best  for  table  or  stock Pkg.  5c,  4  ozs.  40c,  lb.  $1.40 

Nonpareil  Lettuce,  Canada's  best  for  open  air Pkg.  5c,  oz.  30c,  4  ozs.  90c 

XXX  Guernsey  Parsnip,  smooth  high  grade   Pkg.  10c,  oz.  30c,  4  ozs.  $1.00 

Rennie's  Stringless  Golden  Wax  Beans   4  ozs.  20c,  lb.  65c,  5  lbs.  $3.00 

Rennie's   Fireball   Beets    Pkg.   10c,   oz.  25c,   4   ozs.   85c,   lb.  $2.50 

All-Head  Early  Cabbage  (solid  heads)    Pkg.  5c,  oz.  60c,  Y4  lb.  $1.75 

Rennie's  Golden   Bantam  Sugar  Corn   (for  table)    Pkg.  15c,  lb.  65c,  5  lbs.  $2.70 

XXX  Table  Cucumber   (for  slicing)    Pkg.  10c,  oz.  30c,  4  ozs.  90c 

Yellow   Dutch   Onion   Sets    Lb.  35c,   5   lbs.  $1.70 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

Astermum,  the  big  Comet  Aster,  pink,  white  or  mixed    Pkg.  15c 

Mammoth  Cosmos,  crimson,  white,  pink  or  mixed    Pkg.  10c,  3  for  25c 

New  Red  Sunflower,  beautiful  and  showy    Pkg.  25c 

Scarlet  Runners,  poplar  climber    Pkg.  10c,  4  ozs.  25c,  lb.  90c 

Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  choice  mixed  colors   Pkg.  10c,  oz.  30c,  4  ozs.  85c,  lb.  $2.50 

XXX  Imperial  Japanese  Morning  Glory,  all  colors Pkg.  10c,  oz.  30c 

• 
Your    Local    Dealer   r.ells   RENNIE'S      Or   we    will    nhip   direct. 


RENNIE'S  SPINACH-BEET 
Pkt.  10c.     1  oz.  35c. 


THE  «  T*  lIllIfF    COMPANY 

WILLIAM  MX.  JL^-L^Li^LXJ— •    L/Il*fITE,D. 
KING  &  MARKET    ST*       TORONTO 

ALSO      AT      MONTREAL         WINNIPEC  VANCOUVER 
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Light  Four  Model  90 


The  Thrift  Car 

A  farmer  30  miles  from  town  with  an  Overland  is  closer 
than  one  5  miles  away  who  depends  entirely  upon  horses. 

Often  a  repair  is  suddenly  needed  when  harvesting — with 
an  Overland  it  is  no  trick  to  go  to  town,  get  the  repair 
and  return  to  work  without  losing  precious  time. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  the  Overland  cars  sold  are  bought  by 
farmers.     Why? 

Because  this  thrift  car  combines  in  a  maximum  degree  all  of 
the  five  essentials  necessary  for  complete  satisfaction. 

Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 

Catalogue  on  request.      Please  address  Dept.   1214. 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 

Head  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,   Ontario 
Branches:   Montreal,   Que.,   Winnipeg,   Man.,   Regina,   Sask. 
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War  Flour  Good  Flour 

By  Caro  M.  Brown 

Chemist— Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company  Limited 

N  the  interest  of  food  conservation,  it  has  been    proved   most   economical   to   insist    upon    a 
standard  loaf  of  bread  from  all  bake-shops,  and  this- is  only  possible  when  a  standard  flour  is 
manufactured.     In  order  to  effect  this  standardization  of  flour  all  over  Canada,  the  Govern- 
ment requires  that  the  mills  make  not  less  than  74  per  cent,  flour  from  wheat,  that  is  74  pounds 
of  War  Flour  is  to  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  wheat.    This  is  only  very  slightly  more  than  most 
mills  are  already  extracting. 

Not  "  Graham ' '  Flour 

The  slight  increase  of  flour  extracted  will  be  true  flour,  and  not  bran  or 
dust.  Formerly  this  slight  amount  of  flour  had  been  allowed  to  go  into 
the  feeds  for  animal  consumption,  but  when  every  grain  of  wheat  counts 
as  it  does  now,  this  is  too  extravagant  a  practice.  There  need  be  no 
apprehension  as  to  the  quality  of  Government  Regulation  flour.  It  is 
NOT  to  be  "Graham,"  nor  even  so-called  "Whole-wheat"  flour,  and  it  is 
NOT  flour  mixed  with  Bran  and  Shorts.  It  will  be  simply  pure  flour  as 
taken  from  the  wheat  berry,  purified  and  sifted  exactly  as  in  the  past; 
but,  instead  of  several  grades,  such  as  FIVE  ROSES,  HARVEST 
QUEEN,  LAKEWOODS,  etc.,  being  separated,  all  the  flour  will  be 
blended  together  and  only  one  brand  will  be  on  the  market. 

Colour  More  Creamy 

The  War  Flour  will  not  have-quite  the  white  colour  of  FIVE  ROSES, 
but  for  all  practical  uses  it  will  give  identical  results  in  baking.  Flavour, 
texture,  general  appearance  and  nutritive  value  will  not  be  impaired  in 
any  way. 

Excellent  Baking  Results 

Foreseeing  that  some  regulation  of  this  sort  was  imminent,  we  have 
been  trying  out  in  our  Laboratory  recipes  for  Bread,  Cakes  and  Pastry, 
using  the  new  "War  Flour,"  our  idea  being  to  ascertain  if  any  modification 
of  present  methods  should  be  adopted.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the 
new  flour  will  make  unpalatable  bread,  cake  or  pastry.  We  were  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results,  and  found  that  for  bread  no  variation 
seemed  to  be  necessary. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Housewives 

In  making  pie  crust  and  puff  paste  we  have  obtained  the  best  results 
by  using  very  slightly  less  water  than  with  FIVE  ROSES.  The  crust  was 
flaky,  crisp  and  well-flavoured.  For  cake,  we  followed  exactly  the  same 
recipe  in  using  FIVE  ROSES  and  the  War  Flour;  the  cake  from  the  War 
Flour  was  equal  to  that  from  FIVE  ROSES  in  lightness  and  texture,  was 
excellent  in  flavour  and  of  a  rich,  creamy  colour. 

As  the  War  Flour  will  be  rich  in  gluten,  care  should  be  taken  in 
making  baking-powder  biscuit  and  pastry  not  to  work  it  or  handle  it  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  this  toughens  the  gluten,  resulting 
in  a  texture  less  tender  and  flaky. 

It  will  require  a  little  study  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  each  house- 
wife to  adapt  her  favourite  recipe  to  this  flour,  but  the  little  time  given 
to  this  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  results  obtained. 

Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Co.  Limited 

Makers  of  Five  Ro.'es  Hour 

Montreal  -  Winnipeg 

FIVE  ROSES  ?V  KHAKI. — To  conserve  wheat  so  essential  1o  the  Allied  Cause,  your 
favorite  brand  is  now  being  milled  according  to  Government  Regulations.  Bui  the 
name  "FIVE  ROSES"  which,  for  oi^er  a  quarter  century,  has  been  a  positive  assur- 
ance of  qualitii  is  still  your  protection.  Users  of  "FIVE  ROUES  Government  Grade'' 
Flour  arc  assured  of  the  best  available  flour  under  all  conditions.  Fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  the  famous  FIVE'  ROSES  Cool;  Hook  can  bake  Willi  the  new  FIVE  ROSES 
with  practically  no  change  in  their  present  recipes  ami  in  the  certainty  of  excellent 
bakinq  results. 
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COMING 


FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  for  March  1  will  be  one 
of  the  best  yet.  The  third  Tractor  article  will  appear. 
The  Farm  Engineering  Dept.  will  bristle  with  informa- 
tion about  farm  machinery,  motor  cars  and  accessories. 

In  Livestock  there  is  something  good  in  the  Sheep 
World — marketing  wool  and  raising  lambs.  Short- 
horns as  seen  to-day  wvill  interest  every  breeder.  A 
Poultry  Department  will  have  timely  information 
about  early  hatches  and  brooder  troubles. 

Sulphur  sprays  and  dusting  will  interest  all  fruit 
growers. 

Watch  for  the  issue. 


FARM   BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of   the  prices   named : 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 

Editor    Breeders'    Gazette. 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in   America,   with  a  history  of  the  British 

work. 

$2.10,   postpaid;   half   leather,   $2.60. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns,   and    represents     the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,    postpaid;    half    leather,   $2.60. 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 
The  full   story  of  the  growing,   cultivation 
and  curing  of  this  great  hay  crop. 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

SWINE 
By  Geo.  E.  Day 
Prof,   of   Animal   Husbandry   at  the 
O.A.C.,  Guelph. 
880    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive, and   treats  of  breeding,  management, 
marketing   and   disease.     Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,  postpaid. 

HORSES 

By  Carl  W.  Gay 

of   the   University   of   Pennsylvania. 

Covers      structure,      types,      principles     of 

breeding  and  horse  in  service.     Lippincott 

Series. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By  Henry 
The  standard  book  in   America  for  feeders 
of    livestock.      A    new.    revised,    up-to-date 
edition  is  out. 

$2.50,  postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 
By  John  W.  Lloyd 
of  the  University   of   Illinois. 
It   places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and  sure  basis.     The  book  for  money-mak- 
ing, business  farmers. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By  Laura  Rose 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian  writer  on 
the  subject. 

$1.35,   postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING  IN   AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
368     pages,     and     treats     fully    the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,   postpaid. 

POULTRY  BREEDING 

By  Miller  Purvis 
A  thoroughly  reliable  and  informing  work 
for   the  farmer   or  specialist. 
$1.10,   postpaid. 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR 

Its     Construction,     Operation,    Application. 
A  Practical  Treatise. 

Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Gas 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  Describes 
design  and  construction  of  all  parts,  their 
installation  and  adjustment,  as  well  as 
practical  application  and  use  of  tractors. 
Every  farmer  should  have  this  book. 
$2.00,   postpaid. 
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The  radiance  your  skin  can  have 

Begin  now  to  have  a  beautiful  skin.  No  matter  what  other  charms  you  have,  they 
count  for  little  unless  you  have  the  greatest  of  all  charms  —  a  clear  fresh  skin 


AN  AUTHORITY  on  the  skin  has 

L— »    said:    'No  matter  what  your  dif- 

^    -^-ficulty  is,  you  can  remedy  the 

trouble,  j/you  will  give  it  intelligent 

care  and  attention." 

Look  at  your  skin  with  this  encourag- 
ing fact  in  mind.  Really  study  the  con- 
dition of  your  skin.  Examine  it  closely 
as  a  specialist  would — look  critically  at 
the  pores  of  your  nose  and  chin,  the 
color,  the  texture  of  the  skin  itself. 

If  you  have  not  been  taking  proper 
care  of  your  skin,  you  will  be  amazed 
to  see  what  havoc  even  one  season  can 
work.  Perhaps  you  are  allowing  your 
skin    to  grow    gradually    dull,    coarse 


and   blemished,    without    realizing    it. 

Just  what  you  can  do  to 

improve  your  skin 

You  need  not  be  discouraged,  however. 
Your  skin  is  continually  changing.  As  the 
old  skin  dies  Nature  provides  new  to  take  its 
place.  This  new  skin  can  be  kept  clear,  soft 
and  delicate  in  color  if  you  will  do  your  share. 

Begin  tonight  to  cleanse  and  stimulate 
your  skin  with  the  soap  suited  to  its  needs. 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  the  work  of  a 
skin  specialist  who  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
skin.  Among  the  famous  Woodbury  treat- 
ments you  will  find  the  one  to  give  your 
skin  the  greater  loveliness  you  long  for. 

Don't  expect  a  single  treatment— nor 
even  a  week's  treatment— to  overcome  3'our 
trou ble.  Let  your  Woodbury  treat  ment  be- 
come a  daily  habit.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
realize  how  easy  it  is  to  do  it  regularly. 


The  treatment  for  sallow,  sluggish  skins 
is  given  on  this  page.  Look  for  other  treat- 
ments in  "  A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch," 
the  booklet  wrapped  around  every  cake  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  For  a  month  or 
six  weeks'  treatment  you  will  find  a  25c 
cake  is  sufficient.  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
is  on  sale  at  drug  stores  and  toilet  goods 
counters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
— wherever  toilet  goods  are  sold. 

Send  for  sample  cake  and 
book  of  treatments 

A  sample  cake  of  Woodbury's — enough 
for  a  week  of  any  treatment  —  with  the 
booklet  "A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch"  will 
be  sent  you  for  5c.  For  12c  we  will  send  you 
in  addition  to  the  Soap,  samples  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Powder. 
Write  today.  Address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  Ltd..  4002  Sherbrooke  St., 
Perth,  Ont.  / 


/ 


.) 


Sallow,  sluggish  skins:    How  to  rouse  them 

Just  before  retiring,  wash  your  face  and  neck  with  plenty  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  warm  water.  If  your  skin  has  been 
badly  neglected,  rub  a  generous  lather  thoroughly  into  the  pores, 
using  an  upward  and  outward  motion.  Do  this  until  the  skin  feels 
somewhat  sensitive.  Rinse  well  in  warm  water,  then  in  cold.  When- 
ever possible,  rub  your  skin  for  30  seconds  with  a  piece  of  ice 
and  dry  carefully. 

This  treatment  with  Woodbury's  cleanses  even  the  tiny  pores 
of  your  skin,  brings  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  stimulates  the 
small  muscular  fibers. 


SK/JV. 


Waortkffry 


< 
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A  Parliament  of  Livestock  Men 


By   THE    EDITOR 


Dominion  associations  of  the  various  breeds  of  livestock 
hold  annual  meetings  the  first  week  of  February.  Generally 
these  commence  at  Toronto  owing  to  the  accessibility  of  the 
place,  and  also  to  preponderance  of  members  of  the  majority 
of  the  associations  in  Ontario.  This  year  the  enthusiasm  and 
attendance,  despite  a  frost-bound  climate,  went  over  the  top. 
High  prices,  splendid  prospects,  feed  difficulties  and  labor  re- 
quirements, all  combined  to  inject  more  than  usual  zest  into  the 
situation.  Horsemen,  cattlemen,  sheep  and  swine  breeders 
squeezed  their  various  directors'  meetings,  and  annual  meetings 
alongside  several  local  Ontario  breed  annuals,  livestock  unions, 
wool  growers'  conventions,  milk  producers  assemblies  and 
banquets,  into  four  days  of  congested  activity. 

But  they  were  admirably  arranged.  Conflicts  of  interest 
occurred  in  some  cases,  but  generally  the  visitor  found  time  to 
attend,  and  deliberate  at  those  gatherings  in  which  his  business 
interests  chiefly  lay.  To  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  peripatetic 
stockmen,  one  hostelry  was  the  general  rendezvous.  It  was 
truly  a  breeders'  hotch-potch.  Swine  breeders,  rejoicing  in 
$18.50  commercial  pork  and  $50  pure  bred  dams,  rubbed  com- 
panionable shoulders  with  enthusiastic  sheep  breeders  wearing 
a  10-cent-wool  smile  that  widened  as  discussion  revealed  the 
rosy  futures  for  the  breeder  who  was  on  his  job.  Horsemen, 
except  the  trotting  fraternity,  had  no  ■sign  of  a  grievance.  Beef 
cattlemen  felt  like  defending  their  $1,000  cows  from  the  jibes 
of  the  great  unwashed,  who  hinted  at  plutocrats  and  speculators. 
Dairymen  wore  that  subdued  look  that  accompanies  the  man 
who  is  buying  Victory  bonds  yielding  him  a  good  return,  osten- 
sibly to  help  his  country  out.  And  yet  above  it  all,  and  per- 
vading every  budget  of  the  entire  aggregation  of  loyal  men, 
there  ran  a  note  of  sorrow  and  of  a  desire  to  kelp  the  stricken 
peoples.  Red  Cross,  patriotic  funds,  and  even  the  Y.M.C.A. 
activities  came  in  for  consideration.      As  high  as  $1,500  was 


granted  to  these  by  one  breed  association,  while  no  one  was  so 
poor  as  to  forget  the  boys  and  their  dependent  ones  at  homes. 

Another  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion that  pervaded  the  minds  of  men,  who,  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  scoffed  at  any  such  joint  actions,  would  have  dis- 
dained such  hobnobbing  as  horsemen  with  dairymen,  as  York- 
shires with  Ayrshires,  or  United  Farmers  with  close-corpora- 
tion-breed societies.  The  ball  was  set  rolling  by  the  recent 
railway  rate  proposals.  That  move  on  the  part  of  the  carry- 
ing corporations  brought  the  lion  and  the  lamb  together.  The 
union  of  all  farm  societies  was  the  slogan,  and  from  almost  every 
tneeting  went  forth  a  few  men  to  treat  with  the  others  on  the 
proposals  for  a  Dominion  Livestock  Council  that  would  form 
a  solid  front  against  any  encroachments  on  their  rights.  They 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  being  apt  pupils,  they  will  show  to  others  that  the  biggest 
industry  in  Canada  will  soon  have  a  mouthpiece  that  will  voice 
their  multitude  before  the  powers  that  be. 

Not  only  in  livestock  was  this  cohesion  evident.  Wool 
growers,  from  the  shippers  of  carload  lots  on  the  ranges  of 
Northern  Alberta,  to  the  little  Ontario  flock  master  with  his 
100  lbs.  of  wool,  got  together  in  the  Dominion  Government's 
wool  warehouse  and  floated  then  and  there  a  $200,000  co- 
operative company  to  sell  the  whole  of  Canada's  wool  co- 
operatively, after  proper  grading  and  classification.  Hence- 
forth the  big  Canadian  clip  will  bulk  large  in  the  buying 
markets  of  the  world,  and  doubtless  the  growers  will  be  amply 
rewarded  for  their  combinations  to  secure  some  sort  of  order 
in  their  business.  Agriculture  all  over  the  country  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Western  men,  who  have  done  such  big  things 
co-operatively. 


Clydesdale  Ups  and  Downs 

Rejoicing  over  the  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  difficulties  with  the  American 
association  was  everywhere  in  the  air. 

Publicity  work  to  put  the  good  points 
of  Clydesdale,  before  the  people  was  in- 
troduced by  Fred.  Richardson  and  carried. 
A  publicity  man  will  get  on  to  the  job. 

In  an  ordinary  Clydesdale  sale  at  Perth, 
Scotland,  while  the  general  run  was  not 
of  a  high  order,  the  81  head  of  breeding 
stock  sold,  averaged  $423  per  head.  One 
three-year-old  stallion  sold  to  go  to  Can- 
ada at  $1,500.  A  feature  of  the  Perth 
sale  was  the  sale  of  a  three-year-old  filly 
by  Dunui-e  Footprint  for  $5,145.  A  two- 
year-old  colt  by  the  same  sire  sold  for 
$1,207.50.  On  this  occasion  the  stud  of 
the  late  Wm.  Ritchie  was  dispersed. 
Eight  mares  and  fillies  averaged  $1,552.50 
and  fourteen  stallions  $584. 

One  hundred  and  forty  seven  Cylde  colt 
foals  sold,  averaged  $211  each  at  the 
Lanark  sale,  one  by   Dunure    Footprint 


bringing  $1,500.  A  three-year  old  by 
Lord  Afton  sold  for  $2,000.  A  lot  of  15 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Wm.  Renwick 
averaged  $1,049,  the  mare  Dunure  Glad 
Eye  bringing  $3,275.  On  the  third  day 
of  the  sale,  94  yearling  fillies  averaged 
$369.50,  and  274  two-year-olds  $475.50. 

The  receipts  from  registrations  in  1917 
were  $11,087.80,  as  compared  with  $8,970 
in  1916,  a  gain  of  $2,117.80.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  very  good  indication,  that 
the  breeder  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  is  actively  preparing  for 
the  big  demand  so  near  at  hand  for  good 
breeding  stock  in  Clydesdales. 

The  total  receipts  for  1917  were 
$15,418.28,  as  compared  with  $12,475.02 
in  1916. 

A  grant  of  $500  went  to  the  Red  Cross 
fund. 

Grants  to  fairs  last  year  were  $6,850, 
and  54  gold  medals  were  given  to  local 
shows. 

The  balance  on  hand  shows  a  net 
amount  of  $9,981.34. 


Arrangements  between  Canada  and 
United  States  to  allow  of  registration  in 
either  stud  books  of  animals  registered 
in  either  when  the  animal  (1)  Is  imported 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  (2)  Mares 
bred  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  by 
recorded  sires,  and  whose  dams,  grand 
dams  and  great  grand  dams  are  by  re- 
corded sires;  (3)  Stallions  bred  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  by  recorded  sires 
and  out  of  recorded  dams.  The  fees  for 
record  in  each  case  to  be  $3  to  members 
and  $6  to  non-members. 

The  "Sir  Henry"  matter  has  not  yet 
been  settled  between  the  various  asso- 
ciations. 

All  Clydesdales  intended  for  export 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  recorded  in  the  Clydesdale  Stud  Book 
of  Canada  in  the  name  of  the  importer 
before  being  accepted  for  registration  in 
the  American  Clydesdale  Stud  Book,  and 
the  same  regulation  applies  likewise  to 
the  U.S. 

The  Watson  challenge  shield  will  here- 
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after  be  competed  for  at  various  shows 
in  Canada. 

John  Graham,  of  Carberry,  Man.,  made 
a  plea  for  admitting  all  horsemen,  com- 
mercial as  well  as  burebred  breeders,  into 
the  proposed  livestock  union. 

Win.  Smith,  M.P.,  led  the  recent  move 
of  livestock  men  in  opposing-  the  increase 
in  freight  rates. 

John  Graham,  Wm.  Smith  and  S.  A. 
Logan  are  the  committee  to  confer  about 
the  proposed  livestock  union. 

Wm.  Graham,  J.  W.  Wheaton  and  Jas. 
Torrance  are  to  confer  with  the  Hamilton 
provisional  directors  on  Feb.  22  re  a 
proposed  show. 

Much  cross-firing  over  the  new  inter- 
national livestock  show  took  place.  Most 
men  favored  a  show  not  controlled  by 
outside  forces. 

Robt.  Miller  made  a  spirited  defence  of 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  as  giv- 
ing livestock  men  good  consideration. 

Wm.  Smith,  M.P.,  claimed  that  one 
great  big  show  was  enough,  and  that 
some  arrangements  had  to  be  made  soon. 

The  old  board  for  the  Clydesdale  Asso- 
ciation was  re-elected  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  vice-presidents  from  the  pro- 
vinces. Wm.  Grant,  Regina,  Wm.  Mont- 
gomery of  Ladner,  B.C.,  and  E.  D.  Adams 
of  Alberta,  are  the  new  men  on  the  board. 

Douglas,  of  Tantallon,  Sask.,  says  that 
the  Clyde  horse  matures  slower  than  the 
Percheron,  but  that  he  is  by  far  the  bet- 
ter horse  for  the  West. 


The    Dominion    Swine    Breeders 

Pres.  P.  McEwen  opened  the  annual 
meeting  at  the  Carls  Rite,  Toronto,  show- 
ing by  the  financial  statement  that  a 
healthy  balance  of  $6,563.47  was  on  hand. 
The  chief  subjects  of  discussion  were 
hog  cholera  and  serums,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Canadian  Livestock  and  Agri- 
cultural  Union. 

Dr.  Torrance,  Dominion  Veterinary  In- 
spector General,  told  of  their  inquiries 
into  the  cholera  serum,  and  stated  his 
belief  in  the  use  of  serum  in  Canada  in 
preference  to  the  double  treatment,  owing 
to  the  dangerous  practice  of  trusting  the 
virus  inoculations  to  everybody.  His  ex- 
planations satisfied  the  majority  of  the 
breeders.  Dr.  F.  V.  Hawkins,  of  the  Pitt- 
man-Moore  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  preparation  of 
the  serum  and  virus  at  their  farm  labora- 
tory. 

J.  E.  Brethour  explained  the  feed  situa- 
tion showing  how  middlings  and  shorts 
were  fixed  at  $29.50  at  Fort  William,  and 
local  mills  could  charge  freight,  $4.20, 
bags,  $6.20,  $2  for  work  in  bagging,  and 
selling  in  small  lots,  thus  bringing  the 
price  to  $41.90  at  the  local  mill.  The 
normal  supply  of  feed  in  Canada  is  2,100 
tons  a  day,  while  the  requirements  are 
5,000  tons. 

H.  S.  Arkell,  L.S.  Commissioner,  ex- 
plained that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture were  doing  all  they  could  to  get  sup- 
plies of  feed,  to  protect  the  hog  growers 
in  the  matter  of  fall  markets. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Domin- 
ion Swine  Breeders  showed  receipts  for 
the  year  of  $19,497.15,  and  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $6,563.  The  number  of  pure- 
bred swine  recorded  during  1917  was 
12,701. 

Hyper-immunizing  hogs  protected  them 
onlv  from  6  weeks  to  2  months. 

The  animal  is  protected  for  life  by  a 
proper  treatment  of  serum  and  virus. 

Virus  is  the  blood  from  a  hog  at  the 
proper  stage  of  hog  cholera,  generally 
after  the  disease  has  run  for  seven  to 
nine  days. 


The  disadvantage  of  the  double  treat- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  often  a  fresh 
outbreak  occurs  in  a  clean  herd. 

The  U.S.  has  lost  25  million  hogs  from 
hog  cholera  in  five  years,  while  Canadian 
losses  have  been  comparatively  light. 

In  1917  U.S.  lost  4.7  per  cent,  of  their 
hogs,  while  Canada  lost  1.6  per  cent.  In 
1914  U.S.  lost  10.7  per  cent,  and  Canada 
1.01  per  cent. 

The  farmer  gets  a  maximum  price  of 
$10  for  a  hog  or  $50  for  a  pure  bred  in 
case  they  are  condemned  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   This  is  altogether  too  low  now. 

Conditions  of  import  of  purebred  hogs 
are  that  they  be  immunized  not  less  than 
30  days  previously;  that  they  be  immersed 
in  a  disinfectant  and  be  quarantined  for 
30  days. 

The  department  is  willing  to  allow 
double  immunizing  in  counties  petitioning 
for  it.  But  treatment  must  be  done  solely 
by  the  departmental  officials. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hawkins,  of  Indianapolis,  ex- 
plained by  limelight  views  how  the  serum 
and  virus  was  prepared  in  a  commercial 
plant. 

The  greatest  handicap  in  the  U.S.  in 
the  control  of  the  disease  has  been  the 
failure  of  farmers  to  report  to  the  de- 
partment on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease. 

The  hog  breeders  also  appointed  dele- 
gates to  confer  with  the  Hamilton  dele- 
gates on  a  proposed  big  livestock  show. 

The  minimum  age  of  a  boar  or  sow  for 
which  registrations  of  the  progeny  could 
be  made  was  fixed  at  5  months. 


Dominion  Sheep  Breeders 

The  sheepmen  turned  out  in  the  biggest 
force  of  recent  years.  The  price  of  wool 
is  invigorating  the  business. 

Their  financial  statement  shows  cash  in 
hand  of  $6,342.97. 

Dr.  Robertson's  appeal  from  Ottawa 
for  help  for  the  farmers  of  Europe, 
ruined  in  the  war  zone,  met  with  a  grant 
of  $200. 

The  constitution  was  amended  to  admit 
to  registration  in  Canada  any  breed  of 
purebred  sheep  seeking  admission. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  on 
the  motion  to  extend  the  time  for  free 
registrations  of  transfers.  Finally  60 
days  was  allowed  and  a  charge  of  25  cents 
made  after  this  time  limit. 

A  complete  list  of  the  paid  members 
to  October  31  has  to  be  mailed  to  each 
member. 


What  Became  of  the  Ambulance? 

That  the  farm  horse  has  nothing 
to  fear  for  some  time  to  come,  from 
the  heavy  motor  truck,  was  the  state- 
ment of  William  Smith,  M.P.,  at  the 
Ontario  Horse  Breeders'  annual  meeting 
in  Toronto.  The  light  motor  truck  might 
have  a  place  for  road  work,  but  the  horses 
would  still  be  needed.  The  tractor,  too, 
in  the  opinion  of  President  Smith,  is  not 
a  perfected  machine.  His  experience  was 
that  breakdowns  were  inevitable,  with 
the  result  that  all  the  farm  hands  clus- 
tered around,  wasting  time  with  little 
result. 

So  far  as  the  gasoline  engine  will  affect 
the  horse  industry  there  is  little  to  fear, 
and  no  cause  for  pessimism,  he  said. 

Canadian  farmers  and  more  particu- 
larly Ontario  farmers  (who  have  most  of 
the  surplus  horses  in  Canada)  had  not 
had  a  fair  deal,  in  Mr.  Smith's  opinion, 
in  the  matter  of  war  buying,  and  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  much  chance  of 
bettering   conditions. 


That  2,000  horses  and  mules  are  pass- 
ing through  Toronto  every  week  from  the 
United  States,  bound  for  Europe,  was  the 
statement  of  H.  Robinson,  Secretary  of 
the  Hackney  Association,  while  not  a 
single  hoof  was  being  purchased  in  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Robinson  had  assisted  war 
buyers  in  Canada  last  spring,  and  re- 
ported one  of  these  Imperial  buyers  as 
saying  that  there  were  few  surplus  horses 
in  Canada,  save  in  Ontario  where  there 
were  enough  to  supply  from  1,000  to  1,500 
head  for  four  or  five  months. 

There  had,  he  declared,  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  plenty  of  horses  last 
year  when  buying  was  carried  on,  the  re- 
cords showing  the  following  purchases  to 
have  been  made:  May,  245  head;  June, 
965;  July,  1,278;  Aug.,  300  in  two  weeks. 

Deep  mystery  enshrouded  the  order  to 
cease  buying.  No  one  could  explain  the 
reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Smith  was  empowered  to  select  a 
committee  and  place  the  claims  of  Ontario 
horse  breeders  before  the  Ministers  of 
Militia  and  Agriculture,  in  order  to  secure 
more  favorable  treatment. 

That  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  owners 
of  grade  stallions  in  Eastern  Ontario  to 
secure  the  suspension  of  that  part  of  the 
Stallion  Enrolment  Act  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  grade  stallions  in  Ontario  after 
July  next,  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, of  Foxboro. 

There  was  shown  to  be  1,793  registered 
purebreds  and  640  grade  stallions  in  On- 
tario, with  the  probability  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  unregistered  grades  still 
being  in  use  in  the  outlying  districts. 

The  Ontario  Horse  Breeders'  executive 
was  empowered  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
clause  under  discussion.  Secretary  Wade 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  of  the  640 
grades  only  some  40  would  qualify  as  first 
class  sires. 

„  Once  again  H.  Robinson  resurrected  the 
ghost  of  the  Blue  Cross  ambulance  and 
its  mysterious  horses.  Early  in  the  war 
the  various  horse  breeders'  associations 
had  provided  and  equipped  a  fine  Blue 
Cross  ambulance  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
20  horses  that  would  be  hard  to  match  in 
Canada.  The  ambulance  went  overseas, 
but  the  horses  apparently  dissolved  into 
thin  air.  After  considerable  investiga- 
tion, Mr.  Robinson  was  able  to  report — 
on  the  authority  of  a  proper  military  offi- 
cial— that  the  horses  were  in  use  in  Can- 
ada, as  follows:  12  riding  horses  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Kingston;  4 
draughters  at  the  Quebec  Citadel,  and  4 
riders  at  the  Quebec  Riding  School. 

Mr.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  emphati- 
cally declared  that  these  were  not  the 
original  horses,  but  some  inferior  ones 
that  had  been  substituted. 

"The  whole  horse  affair,"  went  on  Mr. 
Smnth,  "does  not  reflect  too  much  credit 
upon  the  authorities.  From  the  time  the 
war  started  there  seems  to  have  b^en  a 
determined  effort  to  'beat'  somebody,  and 
that  somebody  was  the  Canadian  people." 

Mr.  Robinson  pressed  for  further 
action,  but  Geo.  Pepper,  of  the  Dominion 
Live  Stock  Branch,  considered  it  a  very 
serious  question,  which  if  followed  up 
might  cause  some  unpleasantness.  On 
his  advice,  seconded  by  John  Gardhouse, 
the  matter  was  dropped  without  a  vote. 

Officers  of  the  Ontario  Horse  Breeders' 
Association  are  as  follows:  Pres.  Wm. 
Smith,  M.P.;  Vice-President,  John  Boag; 
Secretary,  R.  W.  Wade;  Executive:  Geo. 
Pepper,  Wm.  Graham  and  John  Gard- 
house. 


The  Holstein  Democracy: 


By   A.    S.    THURSTON 


Is  the  7-Day  Test  Valueless  in  Our  Records  of  Performance?     Some  Show 

Methods  That  Are  Wrong 


THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  in  very 
humble  circumstances  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association  of  Canada 
was  formed  by  a  few  enthusiasts,  who 
could  scarcely  have  pictured  the  growth 
which  the  Association  was  to  enjoy.  The 
past  year  was  the  most  properous  of  all 
the  35  in  every  particular,  and  finds  the 
Association  with  a  reserve  of  over  $27,- 
600,  and  with  not  a  cent  of  debt.  A 
regrettable  feature  of  the  report,  how- 
ever, was  the  decline  in  testing — testing, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Holstein 
popularity. 

This  balance,  it  was  suggested  at  the 
annual  meeting,  would  be  required  with- 
in ten  years  if  the  present  rate  of  growth 
kept  up,  to  help  build  an  office  building 
for  the  Association  headquarters,  to  cost 
anywhere  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

With  this  handsome  surplus  behind  it, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  a  still  better 
showing  this  coming  year,  the  Associa- 
tion voted  $1,000  above  the  regular  grant 
for  Record  of  Merit  prizes,  increased 
the  secretary's  salary,  and  increased  the 
grants  to  several  of  the  fairs,  as  well  as 
raising  the  prize  for  the  winner  of  the 
dairy  tests  at  Guelph,  Ottawa  and 
Amherst,  N.S.,  to  $150  for  pure  bred 
Holsteins,  and  $100  for  Holstein  grades, 
with  an  additional  $50  to  be  applied  to 
the  expenses  of  the  banquet  put  up  by 
the  winner  of  this  championship  event. 
Under  the  previous  arrangement  it  oc- 
curred that  the  expenses  of  the  banquet 
frequently  ran  higher  than  prize  money 
won,  which  was  actually  penalizing  a 
man  for  winning  the  event. 

In  passing  the  $1,000  grant  for  R.O.M. 
work  on  short  time  tests,  much  discus- 
sion was  indulged  in,  and  many  pro- 
posals advanced.  R.  M.  Holtby  of  Port 
Perry  advocated  a  grant  of  $100  to  the 
R.O.P.  and  a  similar  grant  to  the  R.O.M. 
while  R.  W.  E.  Burnaby  had  started  the 
discussion  by  suggesting  a  bonus  of  $10 
for  each  breeder  who  completed-  his  first 
test  in  the  R.O.M.  and  $15  for  the  be- 
ginner in  the  R.O.P.  "The  future  of  the 
'  breed  depends  on  testing,"  argued  Mr. 
Burnaby. 

A.  E.  Hulet's  motion  to  grant  the 
$1,000  for  the  R.O.M.,  for  competition 
under  similar  rules  to  those  of  the  Am- 
erican Association,  was  passed  after 
considerable  discussion.  "Which,"  asked 
R.  M.  Holtby,  "is  of  more  value  to  the 
breed,  $1,000  in  bonds  or  $1,000  spent  in 
testing?" 

"Pure  bred  Holsteins  are  not  bringing 
one  dollar  more  on  the  market  to-day 
than  good  grades,  unless  they  are 
tested,"  said  D.  C.  Flatt  of  Millgrove. 

"borrowing"  for  the  fairs 
The  practice  of  "borrowing"  cattle  for 
exhibition,  or  making  temporary  transfers 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 
came  under  fire.  It  was  declared  by  a 
number  to  be  a  prevalent  practice  not 
only  at  the  smaller  fairs,  but  more  par- 
ticularly at  Toronto.  R.  R.  Hicks  press- 
ed for  a  committee  t«  stamp  it  out  at 
the  Canadian  National,  and  Messrs. 
Hicks,  Burnaby  and  Flatt  were  appoint- 
ed   to    scrutinize     and     investigate     all 


entries    next    year,     and     take     action 
against  misrepresentation. 

L.  J.  Lipsett  declared  that  he  was 
either  going  to  start  borrowing  stronger, 
or  else  the  others  would  have  to  borrow 
less.  He  suggested  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment between  Holstein  exhibitors  that 
they  would  show  none  but  their  own 
bona  fide  stock,  but  the  convention  felt 
that  more  stringent  steps  were  neces- 
sary. 

Dr.  Farewell  classed  the  exposure  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  breed,  and  R.  H.  Hardy 
admitted  that  on  at  least  one  occasion 
it  had  been  practised  in  his  name,  but 
by  a  herdsman  i  nhis  absence. 

CHANGE  THE  R.O.P. 

Whether  or  not  any  change  should  be 
made  in  the  Record  of  Performance 
regulations  was  debated  from  various 
angles,  introduced  by  Mr .  Dawson  of 
Lakeview  Farm.  He  proposed  a  300- 
day  and  a  365-day  division  in  the 
R.O.P.,  the  former  making  room  for  the 
amateur  who  wants  a  calf  every  12  or 
13  months,  and  the  later  for  the  profes- 
sional who  is  out  for  records  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  actual  number  of  calves 
produced.  In  the  300-day  test,  it  was 
suggested  to  only  allow  milking  three 
times  a  day  for  the  first  90  days,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  short  tests,  and 
after  that  only  twice-a-day  milkings 
would  be  allowed,  in  order  to  give  the 
ordinary  farmer,  who  cannot  get  much 
help,  an  even  chance  with  the  specialist, 
who  considers  only  the  results  achieved, 
the  cow  to  freshen  within  12  months  of 
the  last  calf. 

G.  A.  Brethen  asked  why  the  R.O.P. 
was  under  fire,  and  nothing  was  said 
about  the  R.O.M.,  urging  that  all  be 
put  on  the  same  basis.  "The  best  and 
truest  test,"  said  Mr.  Brethen  "is  the 
official  1-year  test,  the  next  best  is  the 
official  for  a  short  time,  followed  by  the 
semi-official  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
The  R.O.P.  tells  more  truth  about  the 
capacity  of  a  cow  than  any  seven-day  test 
can.  The  ordinary  man  is  bamboozled 
by  the  R.O.M.  What  we  want  in  an 
animal  is  the  power  to  transmit  her 
qualities,  and  you  can't  transmit  the  7- 
day  record,  but  you  can  the  yearly 
record." 

The  upshot  of  the  discussion  was,  that, 
while  the  members  appeared  to  favor 
the  change,  nothing  could  be  done  inde- 
pendently, and  so  it  was  arranged  to 
confer  with  the  other  dairy  breeds,  and 
bring  the  matter  before  the  authorities 
for  action. 

PROBLEM  OF  DAIRYING 

A  combination  of  "reading,  thinking 
and  working"  was  suggested  by  Prof. 
H.  H.  Dean  at  the  Holstein  banquet,  as 
the  key  to  solve  the  problems  of  dairy 
farming.  We  have  many  good  books 
on  agricultural  matters,  but  it  is  a  rare 
thing,  he  said,  to  find  one  of  them  in  the 
average  farm  home  in   Ontario. 

Ranged  alongside  this  lack  of  reading, 
he  placed  the  lack  of  money,  saying 
"The  lack  of  money  on  farms  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,"  and  adding,  "The  science  of 


farming  is  making  both  ends  meet,  and 
having  something  left  over." 

But  there  is  a  deeper  problem  than 
that  of  money  and  insufficient  returns 
on  the  capital  and  labor  invested;  a  man 
should  be  paid  for  the  worry  and 
anxiety,  and  the  things  that  go  to  make 
a  man  old  before  his  time.  The  re- 
wards that  go  to  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing should  be  the  part  of  farmers  and 
their  wives. 

Chief  among  these  things,  Prof.  Dean 
placed  leisure  for  reading  and  thought, 
quoting:  "My  mind  a  kingdom  is." 
Unfortunately  leisure  is  not  to  be  had 
on  the  average  farm  these  years. 

He  made  a  plea  for  that  attitude  of 
mind  which  would  lead  a  man  to  develop 
and  improve,  and  lead  him  to  larger 
service  for  his  fellow  men — and  de- 
clared that  he  saw  unmistakable  signs 
that  this  change  was  in  progress.  Milk 
producers  were  showing  themselves  to 
be  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  develop- 
ed men  of  broad  outlook. 

"Our  aim,"  said  Prof.  Dean,  "is  to 
make  money  out  of  our  farms,  but  iL 
should  also  be  to  make  men  and  women 
out  of  our  farms." 

Among  the  practical  problems  of  the 
farm  he  placed  the  labor  shortage,  and 
predicted  that  the  tractor  would  be  more 
largely  used,  in  conjunction  with  larger 
teams  to  cut  down  hand  labor,  the  most 
expensive  labor  that  we  have.  The  milk- 
ing machine,  too,  would  be  a  necessity 
in  a  short  time. 

More  care  in  designing  and  equipping 
dairy  barns  was  another  point  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  more  extensive  use 
of  the  milking  machine. 

In  closing  he  referred  to  the  proposed 
National  Dairy  Council  for  Canada, 
which  will  be  started  in  a  Provincial 
Council  to  be  organized  at  the  O.A.C. 
next  April.  Prof.  Dean  referred  to  the 
well-organized  condition  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, arguing  that  while  there  was 
lots  of  organization,  there  was  absolute- 
ly no  co-ordination  between  them,  and  so 
when  it  came  to  national  questions, 
dairying  was  not  considered. 

WOMEN  WILL  WORK  ON  FARMS 
That  we  are  going  to  need  women  to 
work  on  the  farms  of  Canada  this  year 
—and  that  women  are  willing  to  go  into 
this  field  of  endeavor — was  the  state- 
ment of  E.  Cora  Hind  at  the  Holstein 
banquet.  Miss  Hind  took  sharp  excep- 
tion to  the  skepticism  of  R.  W.  E.  Burn- 
aby, who  had  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  city  girls  who  are  studying  agricul- 
ture by  brief  visits  to  farms  near  Tor- 
onto on  Saturday  afternoons  would  be 
better  employed  if  they  would  take  up 
house  work  on  the  farms. 

"There  are  thousands  of  women  able 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the 
farms,"  said  Miss  Hind,  who  had,  as  a 
girl,  crawled  into  the  root  house  and 
pulled  out  turnips,  and  who  had  even 
had  considerable  experience  with  pigs, 
"but  we  can't  do  it  if  the  men  sneer  at 
us  " 


The  Value  of  the  Canadian  Boy 

How  the  War  is  Giving  Him  a  New  Place  in  the  Nation  s  Service,  and  Inci- 
dentally Winning  Him  Back  to  Agriculture 


WHAT  is  the  asset 
value  of  the  Canadian 
Boy? 

He  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  negligible  quantity  in 
estimating  the  man-wealth  of 
the  country.  He  is  just  Boy 
— a  nuisance  to  be  put  up 
with  till  "the  age  of  discre- 
tion" arrives;  a  prank-play- 
ing youth,  with  a  never-satis- 
fied appetite;  one  who  is  al- 
ways in  the  way  when  at 
home  and  therefore  happily 
out  of  the  way  when  at  school, 
week-day  or  Sunday,  especi- 
ally Sunday. 

He  is  often  left  to  grow, 
Topsy-like,  during  his  'teen 
age  period,  to  drift  where  boy 
currents  may  take  him,  to 
find  his  bent  in  life  more  by 
accident  than  design.  About 
the  only  recognition  of  him, 
and  by  the  State,  has  been  the 
fact  that  he  counted  one  in  the 
census. 

But  now  this  Canadian  Boy  has  been 
discovered,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  re- 
discovered. He  is  definitely  rated  as 
among  our  national  assets;  he  is  openly 
acclaimed  as  a  potential  factor  of  incal- 
culable value,  a  citizen  in  the  making,  a 
man  in  miniature. 

The  War  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
recent  recognition  of  the  Boy  as  a  national 
factor.  Governments  are  regarding  him, 
under  the  pressing  world  need  and  the 
spectre  of  food  shortage  if  not  of  famine, 
as  a  possible  food  producer.  Premiers 
and  presidents  are  at  last  deigning  to 
make  special  appeals  to  him.  The.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  such 
an  appeal  to  the  millions  of  older  boys  in 
that  country,  while,  in  Canada,  govern- 
ments, federal  and  provincial,  and  com- 
missions appointed  by  them,  are  including 
Johnny  Canuck  Junior  in  their  plans. 

And  the  Canadian  Boy  is  heartily  and 
gladly  responding. 

It  is  estimated  that  twenty  thousand 
of  the  boys  of  Ontario  responded  to  an 
appeal  made  in  the  spring  of  1917  and 
engaged  in  farm  work  of  a  most  practical 
kind,  in  which  they  made  good.  This  big 
total  included  seven  thousand  high  school 
boys.  Hundreds  of  the  public  school 
boys  in  the  higher  grades  rendered  similar 
service,  while  the  town  and  rural  boy,  the 
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The  school   fair  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces   in  the 
community  to  inspire  a  love  for  good  livestock. 


at-home  lad,  worked  as  never  before  on 
his  father's  farm  and  garden.  Hundreds 
more  engaged  in  berry  picking,  or  apple 
gathering  in  the  fall. 

Thousands  of  garden  plots,  in  city  as 
well  as  town,  were  cultivated  for  the  first 
time  by  husky  growing  lads,  and  many 
a  boy  voluntarily  forewent,  for  the  first 
time,  his  usual  vacation  in  order  to  do  his 
bit  through  farm  work.  One  city  lad,  the 
son  of  wealthy  parents,  who  ordinarily 
loafed  the  summer  away  in  Muskoka, 
wrote  his  parents:  "Well,  here  I  am,  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  barn,  pitching  man- 
ure. It's  a  long,  long  way  from  this 
manure  pile  to  the  old  Muskoka  cottage 
and  wharf  and  swimming  hole,  but  I'm 
liking  the  job  and  intend  to  see  it 
through." 

Ever  since  the  war  broke  out,  the  boys, 
and  girls  too,  of  Canada  have  rendered 
efficient  aid  in  the  above  and  other  ways. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  earned  or 
collected  by  them  with  which  several  Red 
Cross  ambulances  have  been  purchased 
and  have  long  been  on  their  missions  of 
mercy.  In  some  of  the  provinces  the 
money  was  earned  by  potato  growing,  and 
many  a  wounded  soldier,  as  he  has  been 
carried  from  the  battlefield  to  the  base 
hospital,  has  had  good  reason  to  bless  the 
kiddies  of  Canada. 
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High  school  boys  at  work  on  an  Ontario  farm. 


During  the  spring  of  1917 
the  boy  production  plan  was 
co-ordinated  for  the  whole 
Dominion  under  the  attrac- 
tive title  of  "the  Soldier  of  the 
Soil,"  the  initials  of  which 
make  the  S.O.S.  emergency 
call  of  the  modern  wireless. 
The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Co-operation  in 
Boys'  Work  (composed  of  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the 
Anglican,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian Churches,  the  several 
provincial  Sunday  school  as- 
sociations and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association) 
are  responsible  for  this  Dom- 
inion-wide plan,  for  which  it 
has  machinery  already  set  up 
in  a  series  of  provincial  and 
local  councils.  It  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  co-operation  in  itself, 
and  is  an  invaluable  agency 
in  the  present  emergency  for 
directing  the  boy  power  of 
the  country  to  a  practical  end.  Thus  the 
Christian  forces  of,  the  land  are  being 
centred  on  our  half-million  boys,  in  the 
belief  that  the  programme  will  challenge 
their  interest  and  provide  a  means  of  re- 
lating the  service  they  render  to  their 
religious  growth  and  development.  It  will, 
moreover,  mean  an  idealizing  of  their 
work,  a  lifting  of  it  out  of  the  common- 
place and  irksome,  when  it  is  realized  that 
they  are  helping  to  meet  the  urgency  call 
of  the  Empire  and  nation. 

Every  boy  who  helps  to  produce  food 
will  be  recognized  as  a  Soldier  of  the  Soil. 
Two  branches  will  be  covered:  the  Farm 
Service  Corps,  and  the  Garden  Service 
Corps,  a  badge  being  presented  to  those 
who  comply  with  certain  conditions.  In- 
dividual churches  are  appointing  S.  0.  S. 
directors  to  guide  the  boys  in  their  work, 
and  the  directors  of  a  community  unite 
for  co-operative  action.  Hundreds  of 
churches  have  taken  action,  thus  recog- 
nizing their  responsibility  in  the  matter 
as  well  as  their  wide-open  door  of  oppor- 
tunity in  helping  to  make  the  boy  feel 
that  he  is  contributing,  in  food  produc- 
tion, a  war  value  second  only  to  military 
service. 

The  Ontario  Resources  Commission,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ontario  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Trades  and  Labor, 
issued  a  recognition  badge  for  boys  labor- 
ing on  farms,  which  will  be  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Soil  plan, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Resources  Com- 
mission, the  Boys'  Work  Department  of 
the  National  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  assisted  in  setting  up  the 
work  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  boys 
actually  in  farm  service.  Several  expert 
secretaries  gave  their  whole  time,  as  zone 
area  supervisors,  in  bringing  the  boys  to- 
gether for  the  presentation  of  the  badges 
and  otherwise  giving  them  a  needed  over- 
sight and  direction.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  this  service,  that  is  so  rapidly  growing 
in  extent,  will  not  only  be  manifest  this 
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season  but  in  the  coming-  years.  It  is,  in- 
deed, difficult  to  forecast  its  far-reaching 
influences  and  results. 

The  recognition  of  the  Canadian  Boy, 
through  the  Boys'  Scout  movement,  is  also 
worthy  of  mention.  Between  600  and  700 
troops  are  organized  throughout  the  Do- 
minion, with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as 
Chief  Scout.  Thousands  of  these  lads  are 
among  those  rendering  the  farm  and  gar- 
den service  and  the  fruit  gathering  work 
above  referred  to,  while  the  general 
training  they  are  receiving  as  scouts 
stands  for  a  very  high  type  of  character 
building. 

The  seed-sowing  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  running 
back  for  many  years,  along  the  same  lines 
should  also  be  noted.  The  modern  Asso- 
ciation has  its  live  Boys'  Department, 
where  thousands  of  bright  lads  are  trained 
along  the  four-fold  sides  of  their  nature, 
— spiritual,  moral,  mental,  and  physical — 
as  well  as,  in  a  broader  field,  in  the  fine 
boys'  programme  known  as  the  Canadian 
Standard  Efficiency  Tests,  conducted  by 
the  Co-operative  Committee  on  Boys' 
Work  above  alluded  to. 

Back  of  these  boy  uplift  movements, 
however,  has  always  been  the  Church  and 
Sunday  school.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  character-building  influ- 
ences resulting  from  this  department  of 
service,  where,  often  under  difficult  con- 
ditions, adult  leaders  have  for  years  been 
giving  themselves  to  this  all-important 
work. 

But  still  other  evidences  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  modern  Canadian  Boy  are  to 
be  seen,  that  antedate  the  war  by  many 
years.  It  is  found  in  the  realm  of  govern- 
ment service.  Too  often  in  the  past  this 
has  been  merely  academic,  at  too-long 
range,  and  mostly  for  the  adult  citizen, 
but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  practically  all 
the  provincial  governments  that  they  are 
alert  to  the  value  of  the  boy  as  a  coming 
citizen  and  are  rendering  him  valuable 
guidance  and  encouragement.  Such  a 
service  was  unknown  and  undreamed  of  a 
generation  or  even  a  decade  ago,  and  its 
successful  operation  to-day  augers  well 
for  the  increased  value  of  the  boy  of  to- 
day and  to-morrow,  and  his  higher  con- 
ception of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship. 

This  service  is  being  rendered  by  both 
the  Agricultural  and  Educational  Depart- 
ments. Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
school  garden  and  the  subsequent  school 
fair. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  school  gar- 
den work  has  a  regular  place  on  the  school 
time-table.  The  gardening  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  school  or  home.  The 
Dominion  Government  also  en- 
courages this  department  of 
rural  science  in  making  provin- 
cial grants,  where  teachers  are 
trained  therefor,  and  who  are 
competent  to  supervise  school 
garden  work  and  check  up  ex- 
periments with  vegetables,  field 
crops,  or  flowers.  A  school 
garden  neglected  in  the  sum- 
mer will  disqualify  for  this 
bonus  help. 

Nova  Scotia  holds  rural 
science  teachers'  institutes,  and 
includes  Arbor  Day  in  its  gar- 
dening programme.  The  school 
garden  is  defined  to  mean  more 
than  a  formal  plot  of  definite 
size,  but  to  include  informal 
flower  clumps  can  be  planted 
anywhere  —  among  the   rocks, 


Farm  boys  at  the  close  of  a  short  course  in  wood-working  at  Souris,  Man. 


along  the  fence  or  against  the  school 
house  wall.  There  is  nothing  finer  than 
to  watch  the  interest  of  a  boy  in  things 
that  grow,  and  especially  where  he  has 
been  the  planter. 

Ontario  aims  to  have  a  school  garden 
in  each  rural  school  as  part  of  the  regular 
equipment,  and  makes  grants  to  both 
teachers  and  trustees,  both  in  urban  as 
well  as  in  rural  schools.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  most  cases  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
land  for  both  playgrounds  and  plots.  In 
this  connection  trustees  are  urged  to  se- 
cure additional  land  not  only  for  school 
plots,  but  also  for  play-grounds,  to  be 
made  into  tennis  courts  or  ball  grounds  as 
may  be  decided  upon.  In  this  way  the 
social  side  of  the  rural  problem  becomes, 
in  part  at  least,  capable  of  solution. 

Except  for  the  very  youngest  pupils  in 
the  school,  the  plots  are  made  to  answer 
some  questions,  and  not  to  be  merely  a 
ground  upon  which  to  grow  something. 
For  problems  to  work  out  in  the  plots  the 
farmers  are  encouraged  to  co-operate  with 
the  teacher.  In  this  way  the  rural  school 
becomes  to  a  certain  extent  an  agricul- 
tural school,  where  the  three  R's  and  agri- 
culture make  the  big  four  of  the  system.' 

The  rural  school  fair  has  won  a  de- 
cided success  in  Ontario,  ^s  in  many  of 
the  other  provinces.  The  objective  of 
awakening  the  children  to  the  pleasures 
and  possibilities  of  rural  life  is,  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  thereby  being  reached. 
Pupils  entering  the  contests  are  given  the 
necessary  seed,  which  is  planted  in  home 
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Poultry  exhibit  at  an  Ontario  school  fair. 


plots;  each  caring  for  his  plot  and  keeping 
an  accurate  account  of  cost  and  yield,  the 
seed  harvested  becoming  the  property  of 
the  pupil.  Then  in  September  or  October 
follows  the  rural  school  fair,  which  always 
creates  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  which 
is  attended  by  all  the  boys  from  the  lo- 
cality. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  and 
growth  of  this  movement,  it  might  be 
stated  that,  in  1912,  the  first  year  of  the 
fairs,  there  were  25  held  in  Ontario, 
whereas  in  1917  there  were  302  fairs  held 
in  45  counties,  including  68,862  children 
in  2,825  schools.  There  were  106,570  en- 
tries and  a  total  attendance,  including 
children  and  adults,  of  168,198.  The  num- 
ber of  plots  cared  for  by  the  children  on 
their  home  farms  and  inspected  by  the 
District  Representative  was  59,329;  9,000 
settings  of  eggs  were  distributed,  in  addi- 
tion to  sufficient  seed  of  the  very  best 
varieties  obtainable  to  plant  59,329  home 
plots. 

The  outline  of  a  typical  Ontario  rural 
fair  is  briefly  thus:  In  the  spring  the 
pupils  are  given  their  choice  of  a  setting 
of  eggs  or  some  crop.  These  they  are  to 
take  home,  and,  if  eggs,  hatch  out  under 
a  hen ;  if  a  crop,  plant  the  seed  distribut- 
ed in  small  plots  according  to  instruc- 
tions. The  plots  and  chickens  are  judged 
during  the  summer  months  and  prizes 
are  awarded  for  the  best  kept  plot  and 
flock.  In  the  fall  a  school  fair  is  held 
usually  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  between 
eight  and  ten  schools,  depending  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Other  prizes  .are 
given  at  the  School  Fair.  There 
is  a  School  Fair  organization, 
a  representative  from  each 
school  being  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  These 
directors  organize  a  School 
Fair  Association  and  elect 
officers. 

Manitoba  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs  in  1913  had  750  mem- 
bers; in  1914,  1,800;  and  in 
1915,  5,500.  In  1916,  there 
have  been  enrolled  upwards  of 
10,000.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  offered  free  eggs  for 
chicken-raising  work,  and  it 
took  nearly  80,000  eggs  to  go 
around.  The  best  chickens  thus 
raised  were  gathered  into  pens 
so  that  the  pupils  were  able,  the 
Continued  on  page  19. 
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Editorial 


FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  persistently  advocated  tractors  last 
year. 

SUMMARIZE  the  minutes,  said  Duff  Brien  at  the  sheep  breed- 
ers' meeting,  likewise  the  weather. 

THE  Shorthorn  men  gave  $500  each  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Patriotic  Fund  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

WE  HAVE  reciprocity  now  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  Shorthorn  pedigrees. 

HOLSTEIN  breeders  look  forward  to  the  erection  of  a  head 
office    building.     Progress    hallmarks    the    breeders. 

NOT  many  men  can  recall  a  similar  winter  as  far  as  severity 
and  steady  low  temperatures  and  snow  are  concerned. 

THE  FACT  that  milk  production  has  increased  is  good  evi- 
dence of  the  efficacy  of  fair  fixed  prices  to  produce  results. 

IF  ATTENDANCE  at  the  sheep  breeders'  meeting  is  any 
sign,  there  is  considerable  interest  being  taken  in  wool  and 
mutton  now. 

AFTER  all  it's  the  morale  of  the  men  that  counts.  Farmers 
who  feel  that  they  are  being  represented  fairly  will  accom- 
plish wonders  in  production.  » 
BURNABY,  president  of  the  United  Farmers'  Company  of 
Ontario,  reports  rapid  progress  in  nearing  John  Kennedy's 
call  for  $100,000  capital  for  the  U.  F.  O. 

PROF.  GRISDALE  says  that  the  milking  machine  has  a  placid 
temperament  in  the  stable.  Our  lady  of  the  20,000-lb.  record 
is  too  high  strung  to  stand  hired  men's  parlance. 

FARMERS  are  expecting  sympathetic  attention  to  all  sections 
and  divisions  of  agriculture  from  the  Dominion  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  his  work  he  should  be  strongly  backed  up 
by  farmers  everywhere. 

FARM  auction  sales  in  Canada  are  rolling  up  big  prices  for  all 
implements,  feed  and  livestock.  The  farmers  have  faith  in 
the  Food  Controller's  calls  for  greater  production. 


WILL  A.  DRYDEN'S  faith  in  the  Shorthorn  cow  as  the  leader 
in  wealth  making  for  the  average  farmer  has  good  backing  in 
the  big  registrations  of  the  reds,  whites  and  roans  last  year. 

ORDER  NOW 

V[0  FARMER  is  well  advised  in  putting  off  his  orders  for 
-L^l  spring  machinery,  fertilizers,  spray  materials,  oil  and 
seeds.  It  must  be  borne  in  upon  the  farmer  that  the  old  way 
of  doing  business  has  passed.  He  must  grab  time  by  the  fore- 
lock or  else  he  will  lose  out  in  the  procession.  That  old  motto 
of  do  it  now  cannot  be  posted  too  conspicuously. 

TRACTORS   COMING 

~\r OU  can't  argue  against  a  foregone  conclusion.  FARM- 
JL  ERS'  MAGAZINE  last  year  clamored  for  more  mechanical 
power  on  the  farm,  to  be  put  there  by  the  agricultural  depart- 
ments that  cried  out  for  more  wheat  and  bacon.  Premier 
Hearst  of  Ontario,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  saw  the  wisdom 
of  the  move  and  did  something.  Now  a  practical  business 
farmer  is  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  portfolio  at  Ottawa, 
and  he  has  ordered  1,000  tractors  for  the  farms  at  the  lowest 
possible  figures.  He  does  not  believe  in  stopping  there.  The 
demand  for  wheat  must  be  met  by  power.  It  is  a  move  in  the 
right  way.  It  justifies  the  farm  papers  which  the  former 
Minister  of  Agriculture  sought  to  kill.  Farmers  have  friends 
in  the  farm  papers  they  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

AUTOS  AND  FARM  BUSINESS 

FARMERS  have  been  purchasing  automobiles  because  they 
were  a  good  business  investment.  Many  have  so  expressed 
themselves,  while  the  evidence  of  the  past  season's  agricultural 
operations  has  sustained  this  view.  Many  a  farmer  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  produce  as  well  as  he  did  had  he 
not  the  services  of  this  mode  of  travel. 

A  recent  survey  of  nearly  90  farmers  in  Illinois  was  made, 
where  it  was  found  out  that  the  majority  gave  as  their  reasons 
for  the  purchase  the  urgency  of  their  business  operations.  The 
time-saving,  the  distance-effacing  power  and  the  better  mar- 
ket knowledge  secured  by  their  use  justifies  big  farmers  in  their 
purchase  of  even  a  moderate  priced  car. 

The  purely  pleasure  seeker  in  this  age  of  stress  is  not  a 
common  plant  on  the  Canadian  soil. 

A  MOVE  UP 

IT  IS  an  easy  matter  to  tear  down  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  The 
upbuilding  process  is  always  slow,  steady  and  always  full  of 
anxiety.  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  in  this  its  first  semi- 
monthly issue,  marks  another  mile  post  in  its  constructive 
growth  into  the  hearts  of  the  farmers  of  Canada.  Starting  out 
on  the  broad  basis  of  helpfulness  in  ideas  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  business  life  inside  the  home  and  out,  this  spirit 
of  progressive  design  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view.  Per- 
sistently in  season  and  out  of  season  we  have  advocated  the 
improvement  of  the  house  and  farm  buildings,  in  the  matter 
of  waterworks,  lighting,  heating  and  sanitation;  we  have 
clamored  for  mechanical  help  to  ease  the  burdens;  we  have 
introduced  business  ideas  wherever  possible,  believing  that  the 
methods  that  made  industrial  life  attractive  to  so  many  people, 
should  likewise  carry  to  our  real  men  and  women  all  the  advan- 
tages they  so  richly  deserve. 

And  in  this  advocacy  of  rights,  the  encouraging  words 
from  subscribers,  and  their  persistent  support,  has  cheered 
and  assisted  the  management  to  carry  on  the  forward  work. 
In  this  it  seemed  that  a  second  issue  during  the  month  was 
essential.  Subscribers  time  without  number  have  remarked 
that  the  magazine  had  only  one  fault,  and  that  was  it  did  not 
come  often  enough.  This  difficulty  is  now  being  overcome  in 
the  recent  move  to  a  semi-monthly.  Like  every  enterprise,  a 
farm  paper  has  to  move  forward  cautiously,  and  in  this  new 
move  we  know  we  have  the  hearty  support  of  our  readers  and 
the  editors  hope  to  measure  up  to  their  ideals  and  to  their  faith 
in  our  work. 

We  have  some  very  ambitious  plans  for  wider  service,  and 
in  the  coming  issues  these  will  be  worked  out.  To  sound  any 
other  note  than  that  of  encouragement  at  the  present  time  is 
an  impossibility.  Upbuilding  of  agriculture  and  improve- 
ment of  rural  life,  in  keeping  with  its  splendid  future,  is  the 
slogan  of  our  constituency  which  we  aspire  to  voice  effectively. 


Farm  Products  and  Prices :  By  eluid  tester 

Some  Observations  on  the  Market  Situation  and  Outlook 


MARKET  reports  make  interest- 
ing reading.  To  farmers  they 
are  often  as  entrancing  as  an  elec- 
tion bulletin  or  an  auction  sale.  Upon  the 
farmer's  correct  information  as  to  the 
values  of  farm  products  depends  much  of 
the  profits  of  the  year.  Whether  it  is 
cattle,  wool,  poultry,  grain,  butter,  eggs, 
hogs,  beans,  seed  grain,  clover  hay,  or 
fruit,  it  is  to  the  systematic  farmer,  who 
puts  all  things  up  neatly  and  honestly, 
that  the  fluctuations  of  the  week  or  the 
trend  of  the  times  is  of  most  import. 
When  a  man  gets  a  good  price  he  is  jus- 
tified in  selling,  but  when  he  gets  below 
the  current  market  price,  he  is  losing 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  him. 

And  market  forecasting  is  a  risky  busi- 
ness. If  an  editor  could  sit  down  and 
outline  for  to-morrow  with  certainty  what 
prices  would  rule  for  barley,  flax,  hogs  or 
cattle,  he  would  soon  cease  to  edit  for 
the  more  lucrative  financial  occupations. 
Yet  he  can  give  valuable  market  com- 
parisons and  the  trend  of  the  times,  leav- 
ing the  farm  reader  to  gather  his  own 
conclusions. 

It  is  not  only  what  one  has  to  sell  that 
is  always  important.  What  we  must  buy 
to  run  our  current  year's  business  is  just 
as  important.  Captains  of  finance  have 
often  been  able  to  corner  the  dollars  by 
foreseeing  what  others  would  need  at  a 
critical  and  urgent  time,  and  being  ready 
to  meet  this  demand. 

It  may  be  argued  this  year  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  see  to  it  that  everybody  gets 
seed  for  his  spring  crops  and  that  at  a 
reasonable  price.  But  who  is  the  govern- 
ment? Is  it  not  the  people  and  why 
should  a  healthy  individual  look  to  the 
government  to  get  for  him  what  he  can 
supply  for  himself.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  certainly  be  looking  around 
for  his  supplies  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
if  he  cannot  finance  what  clearly  will  in- 
crease production  on  his  farm,  he  should 
look,  then,  to  the  government  to  help  him 
secure  his  needs. 

Last  issue  of  Farmers'  Magazine  gave 
a  livestock  review  by  James  E.  Poole  that 
was  most  thorough.  His  points  were  well 
taken.  Buyers  of  stockers  this  spring  will 
be  many  and  prices  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully watched  in  order  for  a  profit  to 
emerge  in  August  and  September. 

Sheep  are  good  property.  Breeding 
ewes  of  the  pure  breeds  are  selling  at 
country  auction  sales  for  $35  to  $45. 
Ordinary  grade  sheep  bring  $25  to  $30 
without  any  trouble.  Wool  is  likely  to 
be  a  better  price  than  last  year. 


The  interior  of  the  incubator  room  of  a  big 
poultry  plant  in  Ontario. 

Horses,  especially  draft  mares  and 
fillies,  are  going  up  in  price.  Nondescript 
animals  are  not  much  better  in  price.  It 
will  not  pay  to  continue  the  breeding  of 
mares  to  scrub  sires.  Nothing  but  big, 
drafty  animals  should  be  considered. 

In  the  matter  of  hogs,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  the  prices  next  fall  will  go  be- 
low the  profit  line,  even  with  dear  feed. 
Pure-bred  stock  is  hard  to  get  and  the 
demand  will  likely  be  keen  this  fall. 

In  poultry  there  seems  to  be  much  in- 
quiry for  ihe  real  producers.  Laying 
strains  of  every  breed  are  wanted  now 
in  "preference  to  the  ordinary  hen  of  less 
than  100  egg  reputation.  Turkey,  geese 
and  duck  breeding  stock  are  wanted  every 
where  and  breeders  will  do  well  to  get 
their  sale  lists  before  the  public  early. 
Matings  and  records  should  be  mentioned. 

Seed  grain  will  be  none  too  plentiful 
despite  the  government)  purchases  for 
this  purpose.  There  will  be  a  big  demand 
for  spring  wheat,  peas,  beans,  barley  and 
oats.  These  are  now  selling  at  very  high 
prices.  Below  will  be  seen  how  the  grain 
markets  are  going  on  a  feed  basis. 

Dairy  products  cannot  look  for  much 
higher  prices,  but  that  they  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  present  level  is  regarded 
as  likely. 


Clover  seeds  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
garden  and  root  seeds  will  rule  higher 
than  ever  before. 

Feeding  of  coarse  grains  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  the  country  quite  heavily.  Millers 
say  that  there  has  been  less  marketing 
of  these  from  the  farmers  this  year  than 
formerly. 

The  following  are  some  current  market 
price  variations  on  February  14th  at  the 
Toronto   markets:  — 

Choice  export  steers    $11.50  to  $   12.00 

Butchers'    cattle    8.25  to  11.00 

Stockers     80o  to  9  50 

™>  k    cows     90.00  to  150.00 

°alYes     ; 6.00  to  16.00 

Spring    lambs     1800  to  18.75 

frheeP    9.00  to  15.00 

Hogs,    fed   and    watered    to  19  00 

Wool,    unwashed    66  to  .6% 

Clovers    and    Grains 

Alsike    clover,    per    bush $  8.00  to  $13.00 

Red    clover,    per    bush 14.00  to  17.00 

Timothy,    per    cwt 6.75  to  11  00 

Flax,    per   bush to  sl5 

Barley,    per    bush i.gg  to  160 

Oats,    per    bush i.oo  to  1.02 

Goose   wheat,   per   bush 2.08  to  2.10 

Buckwheat,    per    bush.    ., to  L70 

Timothy    hay,    per    ton     16^00  to  20^00 

Baled    hay     15.00  to  16.50 


Highly    Favored 

"Maybe  he  hasn't  found  himself  yet," 
consoled  the  confidential  friend.  "Isn't 
he  gifted  in  any  way?" 

"Gifted?"  queried  the  father.  "Well, 
I  should  say  he  is!  Everything  he's  got 
was   given   to  him." 


Inopportune 

A  young  man  in  charge  of  a  newly 
plotted  realty  tract,  upon  which  the  only 
building  was  the  office  of  the  company, 
upon  seeing  the  first  person  to  enter 
the  door,  hastily  took  down  the  tele- 
phone receiver  and  commenced:  "Yes, 
sir,  I  think  we  can  agree  on  those  terms. 
Thirty  lots  in  one  parcel  and  twenty  in 
another.  Yes,  sir,  the  -  price  is  satis- 
factory, $30,000  at  the  transfer  and  the 
remainder  in  sixty  days.  Did  you  say  I 
could  meet  you  in  the  morning  at  9 
o'clock  and  receive  your  cheque  for 
$10,000  as  the  initial  payment  Very 
well,  sir."  Hanging  up  the  receiver,  this 
busy  person  turned  to  the  man  who  'had 
entered  the  office.  "Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you,  sir?"  "Naw,  not  a 
thing,"  returned  the  visitor.  "I  have 
just  come  to  connect  up  yer  telephone, 
that's  all." 


Boys'  short  course  class  in  agriculture,  Peel  County,  on  a  visit 
to  the  Parliament  Buildings. 


Girls'  class  in  domestic  science,  Peel  County.    The  girls  accom- 
pany the  boys  on  their  excursions. 


Shaping  the  Tractor's  Future 

A  Candid  Talk  on  the  Way  Our  Gasoline  Horse  is  Getting  Down  to  Business 


By 


WHEN  the  request 
for  some  informa- 
tion on  the  tractor 
situation  in  Western  Can- 
ada was  first  received  the 
writer  felt  that  there  was 
so  much  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  that  the  starting 
point  was  hard  to  find. 
However,  we  will  deal  with 
it  under  three  heads:  Past, 
Present  and  Future. 

We  find  on  looking  over 
the  records  of  the  Winni- 
peg motor  contests  and  the 
years  that  elapsed  between 
these  efficiency  trials,  that 
Western  Canada  has  been 
the     great     experimental  A 

field    of    the    agricultural 
tractor. 

It  was  rather  a  pitiable  sight  to  see 
some  of  the  first  machines,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  development  has  come  about 
through  the  keen  competition  aroused 
at  these  trials.  The  light-weight  tractor 
was  not  developed  at  Winnipeg,  but  the 
heavy-weight  tractor  was.  Perhaps  the 
heavy  soil  had  much  to  do  with  this. 

The  contest  in  1910  showed  that  the 
average  horse  power  hours  for  a  pound 
of  gasoline  amounted  to  1.2.  In  1912  it 
was  increased  to  1.5,  an  increase  of 
about  25  per  cent.  In  1910  1.68  horse 
power  hours  were  delivered  from  a 
pound  of  gasoline.  In  1912,  1.84  horse 
power  hours  were  delivered  from  the 
same  amount. 

Following  these  trials  we  find  intense 
interest  aroused  by  the  tractor  demon- 
strations held  at  such  a  place  as  Fre- 
mont, Nebraska.  These  demonstrations 
seem  to  have  also  served  their  purpose; 
they  have  involved  very  heavy  expense 
to  the  various  companies,  in  many  cases 
not  justified  by  increased  sales.  They 
can  sell  more  than  can  be  manufactured 
at  the  present  time.  Besides  it  is  very 
questionable  if  they  demonstrated  any- 
thing to  the  prospective  purchaser  who 
had  no  technical  training.  The  writer 
compiled  some  results  of  a  tractor  sur- 
vey made  by  a  Winnipeg  journal  and  the 
following  information  may  be  of  inter- 
est: 

From  the  replies  received  we  found  ap- 
proximately that  the  sizes  of  the  various 
engines  reported  on  were: 


prof.  j.  McGregor  smith  ,.,  ,      ~  . 

J  ■  of  the  average  farmer,  who 

is  in  many  cases  forced  to 
take  up  tractor  farming  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of 
labor.  While  discussing 
the  size  of  an  outfit,  allow 
me  to  quote  from  Bulletin 
719  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  detailed  informa- 
tion obtained  from  thou- 
sands of  farmers:  "A  farm 
of  140  acres  is  the  smallest 
upon  which  the  smallest 
tractor  in  common  use,  the 
two-plow  outfit,  may  be  ex- 
pected   to    be    profitable." 

typical  outfit  moving  40  miles  across  the  prairie.  W,e  .do  not  fe„el  that  we  can 

advise  any  farmer  to  buy 

a   tractor   plow  that  only 

MORE   POWER   OR   STARVE  turns    two    furrows.      If   the   tractor    is 

It  is  not  a  question  of  comparative  effi-  ™}V°*  ^?c^t11  p™er  to,.  draw,  this 
ciencu  of  Wses  and  aatoline  It  is  the  number>  whY  not  use  the  ordinary  horse 
losUive  drivina  cot  elusion  of  a  series  of      ^an^  Plow?     There  are  hitches  sold  for 

T^'^^^^^Zi^mVaui,  Siletfn'nnd  Agaln    ^^   t0   ** 
ankle  deep  in  humus,  is  utterly  unable 

with   horse   or  man  power   to  plow   the  Tractors  bought  in  Illinois  and  Kansas 

whole  land.   It  is  an  inexorable  fate  that  classified  by  size   (194  reports). 
drives  us  on,  look  at  it  as  we  will.  Size  of  % 

Let  him  read  the  signs  who  can.    More  Tractor  Bo„ufht 

,        .  ,  "  ,  ,i  2    plow    30 

wheat,  more  bacon,  more  power,  from  the  3     ]ow                                                 43 

land  of  the  Maple  Leaf  are  directly  de-  4  piow   .................!..........    ie 

pendent    on    the    draw-bar    pull   of    our  5  plow   6 

farmers.    The  grip  of  the  drive-wheel,  the  6  p'ow   3 

taut    clevis,    hitch,    and    the    persistent  jj  pIow   — ; 2 

throttle,  must  intervene  between  the  soil  p  ow   

and  the  stomach  of  millions  of  our  people.  As   compared    with   these   figures,   the 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  action.    Now  is  percentage     of     different     sizes     recom- 

the  day  of  action.    If  we  fail  in  the  drive,  mended  by   the  men  who  have  had   ex- 

we  fail  humanity.     And  in  that  respon-  penence   with  tractors   is   given. 

sibility,    everything    human    and    divine  Tractors  recommended  by  146  owners, 

must  be  called  to  our  aid.    Human  powers  classified  by  size: 

can  be  duplicated,  trebled  and  even  car-  Size  of                                                 % 

ried  to  the  Nth  power,  by  the  mechanical  Tractor                                          Recom'dmg 

means  that  a  kind  Providence  has  opened  3  v]°™   '                                     '29 

up  to  our  understanding.    To  rest  without  4  plow  \\\\\\\\\\\\\\'.\\\\\\\\\\\\\   39 

its  maximum  operation,  is  to  fall  because  5  p]0w s 

of  our  unbelief.      Therefore  gird  thyself  6  plow   5 

to  the  fray,  pull  out  the  power,  hitch  it  8  p1ow  6 

up  and  let  the  machinery  of  our  enlight-  10  plow   ° 

ened    modern    agricultural    state,    move  "Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the 

swiftly,  silently,  effectively  into  the  fore-  decrease   in   the   percentage   of  2   and   3 

front  of  our  domain.  plow  tractors  recommended  as  compared 

Mechanical  power  is  man's  greatest  with  those  bought,  and  the  correspond- 
ed^, and  brains  the  medium.  ing  increase  in  the  percentage  of  4  plow 


Plowing   stubble    in    Saskatchewan. 


8-16    horse-power    10% 

10-20    horse-power    46% 

12-25    horse^power    18% 

15-30    horse-power    8% 

Over   30    horse-power    18% 

100% 

60  per  cent,  of  the  replies  showed 
that  the  owners  were  satisfied  that  the" 
tractor  was  a  good  investment;  25  per 
cent,  of  the  men  stated  if  they  were  in 
the  market  again  they  would  purchase 
larger  engines.  The  10-20  horse  power 
engine  seems  to  be  a  very  popular  size, 
and  99  per  cent,  of  the  owners  were  well 
pleased  with  their  investment.  From 
that  size  to  the  15-30  seems  to  be  the 
proper  size  engine  for  present  day  needs 


Filling  the  silo  with  the  tractor  at  the 
College  farm. 
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outfits  recommended  over  the  same  size 
bought. 

"A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  doing 
farm  work  with  a  tractor  with  the  cost 
of  doing  the  same  with  horses  means 
practically  nothing,  for  the  reason  that 
several  horses  must  ordinarily  be  kept 
on  the  average  farm  even  where  the 
tractor  is  used.  Comparison  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  between  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating a  farm  with  horses  alone  and  the 
cost  of  operating  with  a  tractor  and  a 
certain  number  of  horses." 

One  man  replying  to  the  question:  "The 
what  extent  can  the  tractor  replace 
horses?  Stated:  "Not  any,  horses  go 
all  the  time,  mares  increase  the  horse- 
power while  the  tractor  gearing  wears 
out  and  is  idle  when  you  require  to  tush 
the  work."  To  blame  tractors  because 
they  cannot  reproduce  their  kind  seems 
rather  severe.  While  in  reply  to  the 
same  question  another  man  writes:  "It 
does  not  kick  at  the  number  of  hours  it 
works.  It  only  requires  a  barn  8  x  14  x 
6  ft.  high,  this  is  a  big  consideration 
when  building  material  is  so  high  and 
also  when  it  gets  sick  a  shot  of  oil  and 
a  little  adjustment  will  start  it  going, 
while  the  horse  he  usually  kicks  over." 
However,  from  the  many  satisfied 
owners  we  must  conclude  that  the  trac- 
tor in  the  hands  of  the  right  man  is  a 
labor  saver.  The  question  of  repairs 
seems  to  be  a  sore  point.  In  Saskatche- 
wan at  least,  the  law  demands  that  re- 
pairs be  available  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  know  that  this  fall  a  man  came 
to  the  machinery  company's  office  in 
Saskatoon  and  eot  a  repair  for  his  binder 
that  was  made  30  years  ago.  The  same 
company  started  a  campaign  last  spring 
amongst  their  dealers  to  get  the  farmers 
in  their  respective  districts  to  look  over 
their  harvesting  machinery  and  order 
their  repairs  early.  They  did  so,  and 
the  farmers  were  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  their  foresight  when  the  busy 
reason  came.  You  would  realize  if  you 
visited  an  up-to-date  factory  that  the 
question  of  repairs  is  a  big  problem. 
One  manure  spreader  plant,  for  instance, 
had  a  repair  stock  that  represented  an 
investment  of  $100,000.  This  stock  re- 
quired storage  space,  labor  to  handle, 
pack  and  ship  it.  It  had  to  be  insured 
and  the  invested  capital  had  to  bear 
interest.  The  reliable  companies  are  do- 
ing their  utmost  to  serve  the  public.  It 
is  a  difficult  problem.  If  you  buy  a 
horse  from  a  man  and  it  takes  sick,  do 
you  expect  him  to  pay  the  fees  of  the 
veterinarian?  Do  you  kick  at  the  $5 
fee  requested  by  the  local  drug  store 
for  the  "dope"?  These  items  are  repairs. 
Will  you  kick  as  much  for  the  repairs 
required  by  your  six-cylinder  car  when 
the  time  comes  to  get  them  ?  A  recent 
news  item  stated  that  this  year  the  auto- 
mobile bill  for  Western  Canada  for 
autos,  accessories  and  repairs  would  be 
$12,000,000.  It  seems  almost  impossible. 
I  wonder  how  much  the  tractor  repair 
bill  of  the  West  would  be  in  proportion. 
Some  men  expect  perpetual  expert  ser- 
vice, while  others  are  more  reasonable. 
Cases  are  easy  to  find  where  the  selling 
agent  is  at  fault.  One  case  comes  to 
mind  of  a  farmer  who  ordered  an  outfit 
last  fall.  The  engine  came  to  this  agent, 
the  plows  followed  three  weeks  later 
and  the  expert  who  was  to  start  the  out- 
fit up  never  showed  up  at  all.  The 
farmer  with  the  help  of  some  neighbors 
got  the  plow  going,  but  eventually  had 


to  abandon  tractor  farming.  The  head 
man  of  the  company  assured  him  satis- 
faction, but  never  came  through.  The 
farmer  had  paid  cash.  He  understood 
that  repairs  were  to  be  had  in  Regina. 
but  when  the  necessity  arose  found  no  . 
repairs  were  carried  outside  of  Winnipeg. 
All  the  way  through  the  farmer  was 
fooled.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice that  good  companies,  with  a  name 
behind  them,  give  to-day;  far  from  it. 
Therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  tar  all 
with  the  same  stick." 

A  large  company  spent  nearly  $50,000 
in  expert  service  alone  during  1917.  They 
believe  that  it  is  more,  important  to  keep 
the  machines  already  sold  working  than 
it  is  to  sell  new  machines.  It  is.  Let 
every  company  realize  this  truth. 

Every  tractor  operator  should  try  to 
attend  a  short  course  in  gasoline  engine 
work.  The  colleges  have  them,  the 
manufacturers  have  them.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Since  you  must 
use  a  tractor,  be  a  successful  operator.  It 
will  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  you. 

What  about  the  future  ?  Readers  who 
have  seen  British  papers  are  familiar 
with  pictures  showing  all  kinds  of  motor 
vehicles  equipped  with  large  gas  bags, 
the  gas  being  used  to  save  petrol  for 
the  army.  May  we  not  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  see  the  farm  engines  of  the 
West  especially,  going  up  and  down  the 
prairies  thus  equipped? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Motor,  a  British  publication,  we  find  the 
following  editorial  entitled  "Gas  from 
Straw."  It  is  of  especial  interest,  since 
it  deals  with  the  problem  which  may  be 
solved  in  the  near  future  in  Canada: 

GAS  FROM  STRAW 

Useful  fuel  can  now  be  obtained  by 
carbonizing  straw  and  refuse.  A  very 
interesting  communication  has  reached 
us  from  Professor  R.  D.  MacLaurin,  of 
the  department  of  chemistry  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  which  gives 
a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  in- 
formation with  regard  to  a  method  of 
producing  gas  from  straw  refuse. 

The  matter  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  Canada,  because,  on  the  prairies, 
there  is  no  wood,  and  the  average  price 
for  either  hard  or  soft  coal  is  very  high. 
Again,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  straw 
which  simply  goes  to  waste,  and  every 
autumn  this  straw  is  burnt.  This 
sounds  rather  curious  because  in  this 
country  the  ash  from  the  burning  of 
straw  would  be  regarded  as  having  con- 
siderable manurial  value.  This  point, 
however,  is  not  dealt  with  in  Professor 
MacLaurin's  information.  Insufficiency 
of  labor  and  plant  to  spread  and  turn  in 
the  ash  may  explain  its  non-use  as  a 
manure. 

CABONIZING  THE  STRAW 
In  order  to  deal  profitably  with  this 
straw,  Mr.  George  Harrison,  manager  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Bridge  and  Iron  Com- 
pany of  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  has 
invented  a  retort  for  carbonizing  it  and 
any  other  cellulose  material,  thereby 
decomposing  it  into  combustible  gases, 
tars  and  ammonia  with  a  carbon  residue, 
Professor  MacLaurin  having  undertaken 
the  chemical  work  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  project. 

A  number  of  experimental  plants  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  hoped  to  get  them 
installed  on  a  certain  number  of  farms 
during  the  present  winter. 

The  uses  to  which  the  farmer  can  put 


the  products  of  combustion  will  be  for 
lighting,  heating  and  power  in  connection 
with  his  farming  operations  and  also 
in  connection  with  his  household,  and  he 
will  reap  benefits  in  other  ways,  in  that 
he  will  be  independent  of  strikes  of 
miners  and  also  transportation  diffi- 
culties. Professor  MacLaurin  suggests 
that,  as  most  of  the  farm  work  in  Can- 
ada is  done  with  tractors,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  a  couple  of  retorts  should 
not  be  placed  on  a  tractor,  so  that  a  con- 
stant supply  of  gas  be  furnished  to 
a  gas  container  whilst  the  tractor  is  in 
operation.  In  order  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  retort,  negotiations  are  at  present 
being  entered  into  with  regard  to  a  bal- 
ing machine  which  will  press  the  straw 
into  the  shape  and  size  of  the  retort,  and 
to  such  a  density  that  a  bale  cubing  one 
foot  will  contain  25  pounds  of  straw. 
This  will  enable  the  straw  to  be  handled 
very  easily  and  greatly  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  tractor.  We  ourselves 
are  helping  in  connection  with  these  ex- 
periments by  sending  out  to  Professor 
MacLaurin  flexible  gas  holders  suitable 
for  use  in  connection  with  this  work. 

WHAT  THE  STRAW  YIELDS 

The  retort  is  made  out  of  highly  re- 
fined steel,  and  is  designed  in  such  a 
shape  that  the  eases  are  removable  in  a 
very  short  time;  it  is  also  designed  for 
individual  use  on  the  farm,  and  is  of 
small  dimensions.  It  consists  of  three 
oval  cylinders,  seven  and  half  feet  long, 
with  a  major  axis  of  24  inches  and  a 
minor  axis  of  six  and  a  half,  the  retort 
being  enclosed  in  a  metal  or  firebrick 
casing  with  firebox  below.  With  a 
scrubber  and  a  gasometer,  the  total  cost 
including  installation  is  expected  in  Can- 
ada to  be  $500.      (about  £105). 

The  straw,  compressed  into  bales  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  retort,  is  placed 
in  it,  the  doors  are  shut  by  a  clamp,  and 
straw  burned  in  the  firebox  below.  After 
the  operation  when  straw  is  used  as  fuel, 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  gas  given  off 
is  used  for  the  mirpose  of  the  carboniz- 
ing process,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  gas  being  utilized 
in  this  way.  The  gas  begins  to  come  off 
at  a  temperature  of  200  degrees,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  between  500  and 
600  Centrigrade.  All  the  gas  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  straw  in  about  30  to 
45  minutes,  rapidity  of  operation  being 
an  important  factor  from  a  commercial 
standpoint. 

Each  ton  of  straw  produces  between 
11,000  and  12,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the 
quantity  and  quality  -"irking  slightly 
from  the  different  kinds  of  straw.  The 
gas  after  generating  in  a  retort  passes 
into  a  scrubber  Cthis  being  a  metal  cylin- 
der 4  feet  long  by  18  or  24  inches  in 
diameter)  and  thence  into  the  gas  con- 
tainer or  metal  bag.  If  the  gas  is  washed 
and  purified  so  that  the  volume  is  re- 
duced to  10,000  cubic  feet,  and,  as  stated 
above,  30  per  cent,  be  utilized  in  carbon- 
izing a  ton  of-  straw,  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  7,000  cubic  feet  for  every  ton 
of  straw  carbonized.  The  calorific  value 
of  straw  gas  is  approximately  400 
B.  T.  U's.  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  one  ton 
of  straw  would  contain  4,000,000 
B.  T.  U's.  In  this  country  we  reason 
that  about  250  feet  of  coal  gas  is  equal 
to  1  gallon  of  petrol,  and  the  thermal 
value  in  B.  T.  U's.  of  a  gallon  of  petrol 
is  calculated  in  the  States  at  approxi- 
mately 114,000.  In  this  country  we  give 
it  a  higher  value. 

Taking  7,000  cubic  feet  as  the  net  out- 
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put  from  a  ton  of  straw  the  heating 
value  of  the  gas  from  that  quantity  of 
straw  would  be  2,800,000  B.  T.  U's,  which 
can  be  given  as  the  equivalent  of  25  gal- 
lons of  petrol. 

140,000,000,000  Cubic  Feet  Going  to 
Waste 

From  every  ton  of  straw  there  is  ob- 
tained between  six  and  eight  gallons  of 
tar   and    ammoniacal    liquors.     This    tar 
in  its  crude  state  would  pay  for  the  cost 
of  baling  the  straw,  which  may  be  put 
down   at  4/8    (4  shillings   and  8  pence) 
a  ton,  so  that  the  farmer  would  have  his 
fuel  prepared  ready  for  use  at  the  cost 
of  hauling  it  from  the  field  to  his  retort. 
The    carbon    residue,    of   which    there    is 
about    800    pounds   to   a   ton    of    straw 
would  find  a  ready  sale  as  lampblack  or 
(in  this  country)  a  ready  use  as  manure. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  straw  used  in  this  country 
at  any  time  to  warrant  experiments  of 
this   kind,  but   as   indicative   of  the   im- 
portance of  the  scheme  in  the  U.S.A.  or 
Canada  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the 
20,000,000   acres  which  are   cropped   an- 
nually in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  of 
Western  Canada  only  and  giving  a  yield 
of  one  ton  of  straw  per  acre  there  is  a 
total   of   20,000,000    tons.      Allowing   for 
washing  and  purifying,  and  for  the  use 
of  about  30  per  cent,  gas  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    carbonizing    the    straw,    there 
would  be  procurable  140,000,000,000  (one 
hundred     and     forty    thousand     million) 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  may  be  taken  to 
be  equal  to    22,000,000,000,000    (twenty- 
two  million  millions)   horsepower  hours. 
With   regard   to  the  durability   of  the 
retort,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  straw 
is   carbonized   at    a    comparatively     low 
temperature    of    500-600    degrees    Centi- 
grade, and   it  is  well   known  that   good 
steel    or    wrought    iron    will      withstand 
such    a    temperature    practically    indefi- 
nitely. 

A  final  word  with  regard  to  the  gas 
itself.  It  is  found  to  be  utili.zable  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  .coal  gas  or 
natural  gas.  The  constituents  are 
methane,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide. It  has  a  slight  odor,  and  has  been 
found  quite  suitable  for  incandescent 
lamps,  stoves,  grates  and  furnaces. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  conditions 
differ  so  materially  in  different  coun- 
tries that  a  scheme  which  may  be  feasi- 
ble in  Canada  would  not  have  the  least 
ground  for  success  over  here. 

Thus  writes  a  British  contemporary 
about  an  item  of  great  interest  to  the 
tractor  situation  in  Western  Canada. 
Over  there  the  buses  and  trucks  can  be 
seen  daily  with  their  gas  bags  on  board, 
and  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
writer  noticed  in  the  same  paper  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  have  the  limbs 
of  trees  removed  that  might  interfere 
with  the  gas  bags  on  the  public  high- 
ways. 

Reports  show  that  the  following  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  are  being  done  by 
tractors   in   the   West. 

Plowing,  disking,  breaking  scrub, 
hauling  grain,  moving  buildings,  pack- 
ing, seeding,  grinding,  sawing,  cutting, 
straw  running  ensilage  cutters,  road 
grading,  baling  hay. 

The  tractor  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, it  has  come  to  stay. 

The  past  is  behind  us  now  with  the 
days  of  experimenting,  which  were 
nevertheless  necessary.  The  present  finds 
tariff  rates  making  the  initial  cost  of 
tractor    farming   very   high    in    Canada. 


The  future— what  of  it  ?  It  looks  bright, 
and  will  be  especially  so  if  such  cheap 
fuel   can  be   obtained  from   the   farm. 

The   following   points    should    be   kept 
in  mind  in  buying  a  tractor: 

1.  Mechanical  Design.  The  design 
should  not  permit  of  the  tractor  injur- 
ing itself  by  improper  handling.  This 
is  with  special  reference  to  the  gear- 
shifting  device.  It  should  have  a  range 
of  speeds  suitable  for  the  work  you  ex- 
pect to  do  with  it.  For  satisfactory  haul- 
ing on  roads  a  somewhat  higher  speed 
may  be  desirable  than  used  for  farm 
work. 

2.  Simplicity.  The  fewer  parts  there 
are  to  adjust  and  inspect,  the  more  sat- 
isfactory the  tractor  is  likely  to  prove. 
The  design  should  permit  of  attaching 
draw-bar  or  belt  without  inconvenience. 
Sometimes  one  part  of  the  jnachine  is 
where  it  interferes  with  operating  the 
belt  satisfactorily  and  needs  to  be  re- 
moved when  the  machine  is  on  belt  work. 

3.  Accessibility  of  Parts.  Parts  which 
are  likely  to  wear  out  and  need  replace- 
ment should  be  as  accessible  as  possible. 
These  items  are,  crank  shaft,  bearings, 
connecting  rods,  wrist  pins,  etc.  Where 
bushings  are  to  be  replaced  by  babbitt, 
in  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  pour  the 
bearing  with    the   shaft    in   place. 

4.  Lubrication.  All  parts  subject  to 
wear  should  be  lubricated  by  sight  feed 
and  perhaps  force  feed  systems.  These 
systems  should  be  readily  inspected.  The 
time  consumed  in  lubricating  a  tractor 
during  the  season's  work  is  considerable. 
It  should  be  possible  to  inspect  this 
while  the  tractor  is  in  operation  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  operator 
or   the    quality   of   the   work. 

5.  Protection  of  Working  Parts  from 
Dust.      An    enclosed    tractor    is    likely    to 


have  a  longer  life  than  one  which  has 
the  working  parts  exposed  to  grit  and 
dirt.  Most  of  the  work  which  the  trac- 
tor is  called  upon  to  do  places  it  in  very 
dirty  conditions. 

6.  Adaptability  to  Your  Special  Con- 
ditions. This  pertains  to  size,  type, 
weight,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  type  of 
farming.  Doubtless  you  will  plan  on 
operating  ensilage  cutter,  threshing  ma- 
chine, corn  shelter,  feed  grinder  and 
plows,  as  well  as  other  tillage  machines 
with  your  tractor.  You  should  select 
one  which  is  useable  on  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  those  machines.  In  many  cases 
the  tractor  is  used  for  road  grading 
work.  Threshing  machines  now  in  gen- 
eral use,  as  well  as  road  grading  outfits, 
usually  require  a  tractor  which  is  larger 
than  is  justified  for  farm  purposes.  In 
this  case  it  may  be  desirable  for  you  to 
consider  the  purchase  of  special  machines 
which  will  harmonize  with  your  entire 
plant. 

7.  The  standing  of  the  company  manu- 
facturing the  tractor  should  be  investi- 
gated, as  it  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  likelihood  of  securing  repair 
parts.  It  also  insures  the  purchaser 
against  loss  in  case  a  defective  machine 
is    purchased. 

8.  Length  of  Time  on  Market.  Very 
new  types  are  likely  to  meet  with  con- 
siderable change,  and  unless  the  type  has  ' 
been  well  tried  out  it  will  be  difficult 
to  secure  parts  to  replace  those  which 
are  broken  or  worn  out.  Conservative  . 
companies  usually  test  out  good  models 
before  putting  them  on  the  market.  Then 
they  feel  justified  in  keeping  a  good  deal 
of   money    tied   up    in   repair   parts. 


This  is  the  second  in  the  series  on  the 
Tractor  in  Canada.  The  next  will  appear 
on  March   1st. — Editor. 


A  Sure  Road  to  Herd  Wealth 


THE  mathematics  of  herd  improve- 
ment reads  as  alluring  as  a  mining 
prospectus.  The  formula,  as  gen- 
erally propounded,  reads  something  like 
this : 

Buy  a  pure  bred  bull  of  producing  an- 
cestry. Breed  him  to,  say,  10  grade  cows 
with  an  average  production  of  5,000  lbs. 
of  milk  yearly.  The  bull's  dams  and 
grandams  have  averaged  10,000  lbs.  of 
milk.  The  production  of  the  females  re- 
sulting from  the  cross  should  be,  when 
mature,  the  average  of  the  two  or 
7,500  lbs.  of  milk  yearly.  This  represents 
an  increased  milk  flow  from  the  ten  for 
one  year  of  25,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Value 
this  milk  at  $2  a  cwt.,  or  $500  for  the 
increase  of  a  single  season.  But  these 
half  bred  cows  will  milk  for  seven  years 
at  least.  Total  value  of  increase  from 
use  of  mire  bre^  sire,  $3,500.  Then  sell 
the  bull  for  as  much  as  he  cost  you,  say 
$125.  All  you  are  out  is  his  keep,  and  the 
chances  are  he  has  paid  that  in  outside 
service  fees.     Can  you  beat  it? 

This  formula  is  not  original.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  the  price 
of  milk  up-to-date,  but  otherwise  it  is  an 
exact  statement  of  the  argument  as  it 
appeared  in  the  agricultural  press  a  few 
years  ago.  And  it  obtained  a  wide  cir- 
culation. Obviously  such  a  formula,  like 
its  counterpart,  the  mining  prospectus, 
cannot  be  accepted  in  toto.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, would  like  to  calculate  on  100  per 
cent,  of  heifer  calves.  And  who,  with 
practical  experience,  would  care  to  say 
that  mathematics  can  be  applied  exactly 
to  breeding  work?  It  is  the  very  inexact- 
ness, the  surprises,  perhaps  even  the  dis- 
appointments, that  give  zest  to  the  breed- 


er's art.     But  even  after  allowing  for  alia 
its  deficiences   there  is  more  truth  than 
fiction   in  the  picture  the  formula  por-    ': 
trays.    For  it  is  along  the  line  of  the  pure 
bred   sire   that  hundreds  of  herds   have 
been  speeded  up  in  production.     And  for 
the  average  dairyman,    grading    up    the 
herd   is  the  one   and  only  safe  road  to 
greater  dairy  profits.    Let  a  few  Ontario 
dairy  farmers  who    have    followed    this   1 
safe  and  sure  road  tell  their  own  story. 

WHAT    JERSEY    SIRES   CAN    DO 

R.  and  A.  H.  Baird,  of  Waterloo  Co.,  3 
Ont.,  have  a  milking  herd  of  50  Jersey 
cows  and  heifers.  Last  year  -the  average 
production  of  the  herd  was  400  lbs.  butter, 
a  high  average,  considering  the  size  of 
the  herd  and  the  large  number  of  two  and 
three-year  old  heifers  it  contained.  But 
the  herd  is  more  than  a  good  collection 
of  animals.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  possibilities  of  improving  a  grade  herd 
by  breeding  upwards.  Practically  the 
whole  herd  traces  back  to  a  foundation 
of  grade  dairy  Shorthorns.  "That  cow, 
for  instance,"  said  Mr.  Baird,  indicating 
one  of  his  best,  "milked  45  lbs.  of  milk  a 
day  all  last  winter.  She  has  made  as  high 
as  12,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year.  She  rep- 
resents the  fifth  cross  from  a  Shorthorn 
grade." 

"How  long  have  you  been  breeding 
Jerseys?"  I  asked  Mr.  Baird. 

"It  is  just  27  years,"  replied  Mr.  Baird, 
"since  we  purchased  our  first  pure-bred 
Tersev  bull,  and  in  that  27  years  we  have 
been  following  up  consistently  with  good 
pure  bred  Jersey  sires.  Twenty  years 
ago  we  decided  that,  in  order  to  improve 
as  fast  as  we  would  like,  we  would  have 
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to  keep  milk  records,  and  we  have  been 
weighing  and  testing  the  milk  now  for  a 
score  of  years.  Our  herd,  such  as  it  is, 
is  the  result  of  breeding  to  good  sires  and 
constant  weeding." 

There  are  now  a  few  registered  females 
in  the  herd,  but  the  great  majority  are 
grades.  And  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  breedier-looking  lot  of 
cows.  They  are  profitable  and  have 
brought  prosperity  with  them;  everything 
around  the  Baird  farm  reflects  that  pros- 
perity. 

SOME  HOLSTEIN  TESTIMONY 

One  fine  Fall  day  I  called  in  on  F.  W. 
Goble  on  his  farm  near  Woodstock  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  best  dairy  districts 
in  Ontario.  We  strolled  out  to  the  pas- 
ture to  inspect  the  herd.  They  were  all 
black  and  white,  and  a  good  proportion 
of  them  would  have  passed  for  pure  breds. 
Their  uniform  markings,  however,  were 
due  to  the  use  of  pure  bred  Holstein  sires, 
as  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them 
were  registered.  « 

"We  originally  had  a  herd  of  Durham 
cattle,"  remarked  Mr.  Goble.  "The  cows 
were  good  milkers,  but  we  found  that  so 
long  as  we  insisted  in  breeding  to  Short- 
horn bulls  the  daughters  would  invariably 
prove  poorer  producers  than  their  dams. 
We  were  unable  to  solves  the  problem  of 
how  to  breed  along  Durham  lines  and  get 
good  milkers.  Finally  we  decided  that  the 
top  crosses  would  have  to  be  Holstein,  and 
we  have  stuck  to  that  breed  ever  since. 
Our  average  production  has  gone  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  from  our  experience 
we  can  recommend  the  grading  up  of  a 
herd  as  a  cheap  and  practicable  method 
of  getting  good  producers." 

Mr.  Goble  has  already  a  foundation  of 
good  pure  bred  Holstein  females,  and 
their  number  is  increasing.  That  is  one 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  using  a  pure 
bred  sire  for  a  few  years.  One  begins 
to  take  more  interest  in  his  herd,  and  soon 
nothing  but  the  very  best  will  satisfy.  If 
a  census  were  taken  of  the  origin  of  all 
the  pure  bred  herds  in  Canada,  I  venture 
to  state  that  probably  three-quarters  of 
them  started  with  the  purchase  of  a  pure 
bred  sire  to  head  an  ordinary  grade  herd, 
perhaps  a  very  ordinary  herd. 

MORE  EVIDENCES  FROM  WOODSTOCK 

Almost  every  progressive  dairy  section 
affords  unlimited  evidence  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  increasing  production  by 
grading.  Only  a  few  miles  from  Mr. 
Goble  is  another  herd,  that  of  W.  E. 
Thomson,  who  increased  the  yield  of  milk 
from  about  5,000  lbs.  a  cow  to  15,000  lbs. 
in  seven  years  through  using  a  pure  bred 
sire  and  selecting  the  best  milkers.  A 
one-time  neighbor  of  Mr.  Thomson's,  the 
late  A.  J.  Davis,  did  some  wonderful  work 
in  herd  improvement  before  his  untimely 
death.  He  started  with  a  herd  of  20  grade 
Shorthorn  cows  of  decidedly  beef  tendency 
and  doubled  the  yield  in  six  years  through 
keeping  individual  records,  breeding  the 
best  milkers  to  a  pure  bred  dairy  sire,  and 
then  selecting  the  best  heifers  from  the 
cross.  When  this  work  was  started,  the 
Davis  herd  averaged  4,500  lbs.  of  milk 
a  cow.  Six  years  later  the  herd  average 
was  9,144  lbs. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  the  farm  of 
R.  W.  Wightman,  Glengarry  Co.,  Ont.  In 
Mr.  Wightman's  herd  were  22  milking 
cows  and  heifers,  a  good  proportion  of 
them  being  two  and  three  years  old.  In- 
dividual records  are  kept  of  the  produc- 
tion of  each  cow,  and  the  herd  average 
for  the  previous  year  had  been  well  over 
8,000  lbs.  of  four  per  cent.  milk.  There 
was  not  a  pure  bred  female  in    the    lot. 


Their  really  wonderful  production  was 
due  to  the  consistent  use  of  pure  bred 
Ayrshire  sires  of  good  breeding  for  three 
generations,  Mr.  Wightman's  grandfather 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  herd. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  piling  up  evi- 
dence as  to  the  surety  and  safety  of  this 
road  to  greater  dairy  profits.  The  few 
who  have  unlimited  capital  may  establish 
high  producing  herds  by  buying  good  cows 
to  fill  their  stables.  Even  this  is  difficult, 
however,  as  farmers  with  really  good 
cows  will  not  sell  their  best.  For  the 
great  majority  of  us,  the  pure  sire  affords 
the  only  accessible  road  to  a  really  good 
herd.  We  cannot  buy  a  man's  best  cows, 
but  we  can  buy  the  sons  of  his  best  pure 
bred  cows,  and,  through  them,  impart  to 
our  own  herds  the  producing  qualities  of 
their  dams.  This  road  is  so  easy,  so  sure, 
that  the  only  point  difficult  to  understand 
is  why  more  dairy  farmers  are  not  fol- 
lowing it,  and  why  in  many  dairy  dis- 
tricts even  in  this  banner  province  of 
Ontario  scrub  sires  still  predominate. — 
F.  E.  Ellis. 


A   Dairy  Inquiry 

We  commence  next  month  to  study  400 
farms  in  Oxford  County,  as  to  their  busi- 
ness methods  and  condition  of  the  herds. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  400 
farms  in  Dundas  County,  so  that  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  may  have  some  re- 
liable data  from  which  to  draw  conclu- 
sions. We  know  nothing  in  the  country 
as  to  the  exact  conditions  of  a  successful 
dairy  herd  for  the  average  farm.  How 
many  cows  should  a  man  on  a  hundred 
acres  keep.  We  know  now  that  no  man 
works  alone.  What  is  one  man's  business 
is  now  everybody's  business.— Prof.  A. 
Leitch,  O.A.C. 


The  Ayrshire  Cow  in  Canada 

Canadian  Ayrshire  men  were  among 
the  the  first  to  form  a  breeders'  organiza- 
tion in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders'  and 
Importers'  Association,  incorporated  in 
1870  and  the  Dominion  Ayrshire  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  1872  were  twenty 
years  ago  merged  into  the  Canadian  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association. 

Last  year  there  were  4,368  Ayrshires 
recorded  and  3,205  transfers  made;  of 
these  registrations  2,241  came  from  Que- 
bec and  1,353  from  Ontario. 

There  are  1,531  members  in  the  Ayr- 
shire Association,  Quebec  having  753,  On- 
tario 430,  Alberta  79,  Nova  Scotia  64, 
New  Brunswick  54,  Saskatchewan  40, 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  34  each 
and  P.E.I.  29. 

Altogether  1,091  Ayrshire  cows  in  Can- 
ada have  qualified  for  the  Record  of 
Performance. 

Of  those  qualifying  last  year  the  aver- 
age test  was  4.1  per  cent. 

One  Ayrshire  cow,  Grandview  Rose, 
owned  in  B.C.,  made  a  record  of  20,100 
lbs.  of  milk  last  year. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  push 
the  Ayrshire  in  the  New  Liskeard  dis- 
trict, where  a  demonstration  Ayrshire 
herd  has  already  been  established  by  the 
Ontario  Government. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  establishing  cheese  factories  in 
Northern  Ontario  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  used  in  making 
a  pound  of  cheese  was  less  there  last  year 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  province. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  Ayrshire. 

The  Ayrshire  men,  led  by  Pres.  Ballan- 
tyne  and  Secretary  Stephens,  demanded 


that  the  prohibition  against  margarine 
be  re-instated  after  the  war. 

The  president  also  protests  against 
taking  80  per  cent,  fat  as  the  basis  of 
estimating  the  butter  production  of  a 
cow.  You  cannot,  he  said,  make  125  lbs. 
of  butter  from  100  lbs.  milk. 

The  Ayrshire  men  voted  $200  for  the 
relief  of  the  allied  farmers  in  the  war 
zone. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  1918 : 

L.  J.  Tarte,  Montreal,  president;  G.  S. 
Turner,  Ryckman's  Corners,  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  T.  Stephens,  Huntingdon,  Que., 
secretary.  Directors:  A.  H.  Trimble,  Red 
Deer,  Alta. ;  W.  W.  Ballantyne,  Stratford, 
Ont.;  John  McKee,  Norwich,  Ont.;  A.  S. 
Turner,  Ryckman's  Corners,  Ont.;  Wm. 
Hunter,  Grimsby,  Ont.;  Wm.  Stewart, 
Jun.,  Campbellford,  Ont.;  F.  W.  Harris 
Mount  Elgin,  Ont.;  R.  R.  Ness,  Howick* 
Que.;  Hector  Gordon,  Howick,  Que.;  Gil- 
bert McMillan,  Huntingdon,  Que.;  J.  H. 
Black,  Lachute,  Que.;  M.  Ste.  Marie, 
Compton,  Que.;  L.  J.  Tarte,  Montreal, 
Que.;  Fred  McRae,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Cape  Breton's  Live  Stock 

In  1908  the  Cape  Breton  Island 
Exhibition  commission  was  formed,  and 
the  first  Exhibition  held  at  North 
Sydney.  It  was  for  a  start  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  following  year  the 
Exhibition  was  held  at  Sydney. 

The  present  exhibition  grounds,  lo- 
cated on  King's  Road,  are  worth  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  buildings  pro- 
vide ample  accommodation  for  all 
classes  of  stock. 

This  year  the  Exhibition  was  a  record 
success.  The  attendance  numbered 
about  20,000.  The  leading  men  in  pub- 
lic life  in  the  province  were  present  at 
the  opening,  and  they  declared  that  the 
exhibits  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  Cape  Breton 
was  superior  to  any  other  part  of  the 
province,    agriculturally. 

Professor  Cummings  in  speaking  of 
the  live  stock  shown,  and  particularly  of 
the  Grand  Championship  bull,  Hillside 
Peter  Pan,  an  Ayrshire,  owned  by  M. 
W.  Ross  &  Son  of  Sydney  Mines,  said 
he  was  the  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  any 
animal  shown  in  the  Dominion  this  year. 
Prof.  John  M.  Trueman,  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Agricultural  College  made  the 
same  remark  in  reference  to  the  Grand 
Championship  cow,  Marcena  Vail  de  Kol, 
a  Holstein,  owned  by  C.  A.  Munn  &  Son 
of  Leitches  Creek. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  livestock  breed- 
ing, it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the 
first  C.  B.  Island  Exhibition  nine  years 
ago  there  was  but  one  pure-bred  animal 
shown — a  Guernsey — owned  by  Mr.  R. 
M.  Jackson.  At  this  year's  Fair  there 
were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
head   of  pure-bred  cattle  shown. 

One  farmer,  D.  R.  Nicholson  of  Cox- 
heath,  has  to-da^  in  his  stables  twenty 
head  of  pure-bred  cattle  and  about 
twenty-five  head  of  grades.  Nine  years 
ago'  there  was  not  a  pure  bred  animal  on 
Mr.  Nicholson's  farm. 

In  the  matter  of  co-operation,  a  great 
start  has  already  been  made.  The  co- 
operative creamery  at  Baddeck  has  just 
had  a  very  successful  year. 

Co-operative  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
duce has  not  as  yet  been  given  very 
much  attention.  But  a  start  has  been 
made  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  the 
good  results  of  co-operative  marketing 
become  more  generally  recognized,  the 
subject  will  be  given   more   attention. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 

A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

By   ROBERT   WATSON 


We  introduce  herewith  one  of  the  finest  Canadian 
romances  ever  written.  The  author  of  "My  Brave  and  Gal- 
lant Gentleman"  has  succeeded  as  few  writers  have  done  in 
carrying  through  his  entire  story  outstanding  qualities  of 
strength  and  wholesomeness  and  humor,  while  he  keeps  his 
readers  on  tip  toe  for  the  next  turn  of  events.  We  pro- 
phesy that  before  the  year  is  out  the  story  published  in 
book  form  will  be  one  of  the  best  sellers  ever  put  on  the 


Canadian  market,  and  the  readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine 
will  be  congratulating  themselves  that  they  have  had  it  in 
advance.  The  author  is  a  Canadian  living  in  British 
Columbia,  and  the  West  Coast  is  made  the  scene  of  the 
entire  story  after  the  introductory  chapters.  Altogether 
it  is  a  new  type  of  Canadian  story  of  which  Canadians  can 
be  justly  proud. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    SECOND    SON. 

LADY  ROSEMARY  GRANTON! 
Strange  how  pleasant  memories 
arise,  how  disagreeable  nightmares 
loom  up  before  the  mental  vision  at  the 
sound  of  a  name! 

Lady  Rosemary  Granton !  As  far  back 
as  I  could  remember,  that  name  had 
sounded  familiar  in  my  ears.  As  I  grew 
from  babyhood  to  boyhood,  from  boyhood 
to  youth,  it  was  drummed  into  me  by  my 
father  that  Lady  Rosemary  Granton, 
some  day,  would  wed  the  future  Earl  of 
Brammerton  and  Hazelmere.  This  ap- 
parently awful  calamity  did  not  cause  me 
any  mental  agony  or  loss  of  sleep,  for  the 
reason  that  I  was  merely  the  Honorable 
George,  second  son  of  my  noble  parent. 

I  was  rather  happy  that  morning,  as  I 
sat  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  library  win- 
dow, perusing  a  work  by  my  favorite 
author — after  a  glorious  twenty-mile  gal- 
lop along  the  hedgerows  and  across  coun- 
try. I  was  rather  happy,  I  say,  as  I  pon- 
dered over  the  thought  that  something  in 
the  way  of  a  just  retribution  was  at  last 
about  to  be  meted  out  to  my  elder, 
haughty,  arrogant  and  extremely  aristo- 
cratic rake  of  a  brother,  Harry. 

My  mind  flashed  back  again  to  the 
source  of  my  vagrant  thoughts.  Lady 
Rosemary  Granton!  To  lose  the  guiding- 
hand  of  her  mother  in  her  infancy;  to 
spend  her  childhood  in  the  luxurious  lap 
of  New  York's  pampered  three  hundred; 
to  live  six  years  more  among  the  ranchers, 
the  cowboys  and,  no  doubt,  the  cattle 
thieves  of  Wyoming,  in  the  care  of  an  old 
friend  of  her  father,  to  wit,  Colonel  Sol 
Dorry;  then  to  be  transferred  for  refining 
and  general  educational  purposes  for 
another  spell  of  six  years  to  the  strict 
discipline  of  a  French  convent;  to  flit 
from  city  to  city,  from  country  to  coun- 
try, for  three  years  with  her  father,  in 
the  stress  of  diplomatic  service;  what  a 
life!  What  an  upbringing  for  the  future 
Countess  of  Brammerton!  Finally,  by 
way  of  culmination,  to  lose  her  father 
and  to  be  introduced  into  London  society, 
with  a  fortune  that  made  the  roues  of 
every  capital  in  Europe  gasp  and  order  a 
complete  new  wardrobe! 

As  I  thought  what  the  finish  might  be, 
I  threw  up  my  hands,  for  it  was  a  most 
interesting  and  puzzling  speculation. 

Lady  Rosemary  Granton!  Who  had  not 
heard  the  stories  of  her  conquests  and  her 
daring?  They  were  the  talk  of  the  clubs 
and  the  gossip  of  the  drawing  rooms. 
Masculine  London  was  in  ecstasies  over 
them  and  voted  Lady  Rosemary  a  trump. 
The  ladies  were  scandalized,  as  only  jeal- 
ous minded  ladies  can  be  at  lavishly  en- 


dowed and  favored  members  of  their  own 
sex. 

Personally,  I  preferred  to  sit  on  the 
fence.  Being  a  lover  of  the  open  air,  of 
the  agile  body,  the  strong  arm  and  the 
quick  eye,  I  could  not  but  admire  some  of 
this  extraordinary  young  lady's  exploits. 
But — the  woman  who  was  conceded  the 
face  of  an  angel,  the  form  of  a  Venus  de 
Milo;  who  was  reported  to  have  dressed 
as  a  jockey  and  ridden  a  horse  to  victory 
in  the  Grand  National  Steeplechase;  who, 
for  a  wager,  had  flicked  a  coin  from  the 
fingers  of  a  cavalry  officer  with  a  revolver 
at  twenty  paces;  lassoed  a  cigar  from  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  Duke  of  Kaslo  and 
argued  on  the  Budget  with  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, all  in  one  week;  who  could  pray 
with  the  piety  of  a  fasting  monk;  weep  at 
will  and  look  bewitching  in  the  process; 
faint  to  order  with  the  grace,  the  eleg- 
ance and  all  the  stage  effect  of  an  early 
Victorian  Duchess;  the  woman  who  was 
styled  a  golden-haired  goddess  by  those 
on  whom  she  smiled  and  dubbed  a  saucy, 
red-haired  minx  by  those  whom  she 
spurned;  was  too,  too  much  of  a  con- 
glomeration for  such  a  humdrum  individ- 
ual, such  an  ordinary,  country-loving 
fellow  as  I — George  Brammerton. 

And  now,  poor  old  Hazelmere  was 
undergoing  a  process  of  renovation  such 
as  it  had  not  experienced  since  the  occa- 
sion of  a  Royal  visit  some  twenty  years 
before;  not  a  room  in  the  house  where  one 
could  feel  perfectly  safe,  save  the  library; 
washing,  scrubbing,  polishing  and  oiling 
in  anticipation  of  a  rousing  week-end 
house  party  in  honor  of  this  wonderful, 
chameleon-like  Lady  Rosemary's  first 
visit  when  her  engagement  with  Harry 
would  be  formally  announced  to  the  in- 
quisitive, fashionable  world  of  which  she 
was  a  spoiled  child. 

Why  all  this  fuss  over  a  matter  which 
concerned  only  two  individuals,  I  could 
not  understand.  Had  I  been  going  to 
marry  the  Lady  Rosemary  —  which 
Heaven  forbid — I  should  have  whipped 
her  quietly  away  to  some  little  country 
parsonage,  to  the  registrar  of  a  small 
country  town,  or  to  some  village  black- 
smith, and  so  get  the  business  over,  out  of 
hand.  But,  of  course,  I  had  neither  the 
inclination,  nor  the  intention,  let  alone  the 
opportunity  of  putting  to  the  test  what  I 
should  do  in  regard  to  marrying  her,  nor 
were  my  tastes  in  any  way  akin  to  those 
of  my  most  elegant  elder  brother,  Vis- 
count Harry,  Captain  of  the  Guards — 
egad — for  which  two  blessings  I  was  in- 
deed truly  thankful. 

As  I  was  thus  ruminating,  the  library 
door  opened  and  my  noble  sire  came  in, 
spick  and  span  as  he  always  was,  and 
happier  looking  than  usual. 


"Morning,  George,"  he  greeted. 

"Good  morning,  dad." 

He  rubbed  his  hands  together. 

"'Gad,  youngster!  (I  was  twenty-four) 
everything  is  going  like  clockwork.  The 
house  is  all  in  order;  supplies  on  hand  to 
stock  an  hotel;  all  London  falling  over 
itself  in  its  eagerness  to  get  here.  Harry 
will  arrive  this  afternoon  and  Lady  Rose- 
mary to-morrow." 

I  raised  my  eyebrows,  nodded  disinter- 
estedly and  started  in  again  to  my  read- 
ing. Father  walked  the  carpet  excitedly, 
then  he  stopped  and  looked  down  at  me. 

"You  don't  seem  particularly  enthused 
over  it,  George.  Nothing  ever  does  en- 
thuse you  but  boxing  bouts,  wrestling 
matches,  golf  and  books.  Why  don't  you 
brace  up  and  get  into  the  swim?  Why 
don't  you  take  the  place  that  belongs  to 
you  among  the  young  fellows  of  your  own 
station?" 

"God  forbid!"  I  answered  fervently. 

"Not  jealous  of  Harry,  are  you?  Not 
smitten  at  the  very  sound  of  the  lady's 
name — like  the  young  bloods,  and  the 
old  ones,  too,  in  the  city?" 

"God  forbid!"  I  replied  again. 

"Hang  it  all,  can't  you  say  anything 
more  than  that?"  he  asked  testily. 

"Oh,  yes,  dad — lots,"  I  answered,  clos- 
ing my  book  and  keeping  my  finger  at  the 
place.  "For  one  thing,  I  have  never  met 
this  Lady  Rosemary  Granton;  never  even 
seen  her  picture;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  her,  I 
have  no  immediate  desire  to  make  the 
lady's  acquaintance." 

There  was  silenee  for  a  moment,  and, 
from  my  father's  heavy  breaching,  I  could 
gather  that  his  temper  was  ruffling. 

"Look  here,  you  young  barbarian,  you 
revolutionary — what  do  you  mean?  What, 
makes  you  talk  in  that  way  of  one  of  the 
best  and  sweetest  young  ladies  in  the 
country?  I  won't  have  it  from  you,  sir, 
this  Lady  Rosemary  Granton,  this  Lady, 
indeed." 

"Oh !  you  know  quite  well,  dad,  what  I 
mean,"  I  continued,  a  little  bored.  "Harry 
is  no  angel,  and  I  doubt  not  but  Lady 
Rosemary  is  by  far  too  good  for  him. 
But — you  know — you  cannot  fail  to  have 
heard  the  stories  that  are  flying  over  the 
country  on  her  cantrips;  some  of  them, 
well,  not  exactly  pleasant.  And,  allowing 
fifty  per  cent,  for  exaggeration,  there  is 
still  a  lot  that  would  be  none  the  worse  of 
considerable  discounting  to  her  advan- 
tage." 

"Tush,  tush,  and  nonsense!  Foolish 
talk  most  of  it!  The  kind  of  stuff  that  is 
garbled  and  gossiped  about  every  popu- 
lar woman.  The  girl  is  up-to-date, 
modern,  none  of  your  drawing-room  dolls. 
I  admit  that  she  has  go  in  her,  vim,  animal 
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j   spirits,  youthful  exuberance  and  all  that. 

,    She  may  love  sport  and  athletics,  but,  but 

— you,  yourself,  spend  most  of  your  time 

in   pursuit   of   these   same    amusements. 

Why  not  she?" 

"Why,  father,  these  are  the  points  I 

,  admire  in  her — the  only  ones,  I  may  say. 

But,  oh !  what's  the  good  of  going  over  it 

all?    I  know,  you  know,  everybody  knows, 

her  flirtations,  her  affairs;  every  rake  in 

London  tries  to  boast  of  his  acquaintance 

.  with  her  and  bandies  her  name  over  his 

brandy  and  soda,  and  winks." 

"Look  here,  George,"  put  in  my  father 

i  angrily,    "you    forget    yourself.       These 

i  stories  are  lies,  every  one  of  them !    Lady 

Rosemary  is  the  daughter  of  my  dearest, 

my  dead  friend.     Very  soon  she  will  be 

your  sister." 

"Yes!  I  know,  so  let  us  not  say  any 
more  about  it.  It  is  Harry  and  she  for 
it,  and,  if  they  are  pleased  and  an  old 
whim  of  yours  satisfied — what  matters  it 
to  an  ordinary,  easy-going,  pipe-loving, 
cold-blooded  fellow  like  me?" 

"Whim,  did  you  say?  Whim?"  cried 
my  father,  flaring  up  and  clenching  his 
hands  excitedly.  "Do  you  call  the  vow  of 
a  Brammerton  a  whim?  The  pledged 
word  of  a  Granton  a  whim?  Whin  be 
damned." 

For  want  of  words  to  express  himself, 
my  father  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
drummed  his  agitated  fingers  on  the  arms 
of  it. 

I  rose  and  went  over  to  him,  laying  my 
hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

Poor  old  dad !  I  had  not  meant  to  hurt 
his  feelings.  After  all,  he  was  the  dearest 
of  old-fashioned  fellows  and  I  loved  his 
haughty,  mid-Victorian  ways. 

"There,  there,  father — I  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  that  would  give  offence. 
I  take  it  all  back.  I  am  sorry — indeed,  I 
am." 

He  looked  up  at  me  and  his  face  bright- 
ened once  more. 

'"Gad,  boy,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  it. 
I  know  you  did  not  mean  anything  by 
your  brusqueness.  You  are  an  impetuous, 
headstrong  young  devil,  though — with  a 
touch  of  your  mother  in  you — and,  'gad,  if 
I  don't  like  you  the  more  for  it." 

"But,  but,"  he  went  on,  looking  in  front 
of  him,  "you  must  remember  that  al- 
though Granton  and  I  were  mere  boys  at 
the  time  our  vow  was  made,  he  was  a 
Granton  and  I  a  Brammerton;  whose 
vows  are  made  to  keep.  It  seems  like 
yesterday,  George — it  was  a  few  hours 
after  he  saved  my  life  in  the  fighting  be- 
fore Sebastopol.  We  were  sitting  by  the 
camp  fire.  The  chain-shot  was  still  flying 
around.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  were  in 
our  ears.  The  sentries  were  challenging 
continually  and  drums  were  rolling  in  the 
distance. 

"I  clasped  Fred's  hand  and  I  thanked 
him  for  what  he  had  done  for  me  that  day, 
right  in  the  teeth  of  the  Russian  guns. 

"  'Freddy,  old  chap,  you're  a  trump,'  I 
said,  'and,  if  ever  I  be  blessed  with  an 
heir  to  Brammerton  and  Hazelmere,  I 
would  wish  nothing  better  than  that  he 
should  marry  a  Granton!' 

"  'And  nothing  would  please  me  so 
much,  Harry,  old  boy,  than  that  a  maid 
of  Granton  should  wed  a  Brammerton,'  he" 
answered  earnestly. 

"  'Then  it's  a  go,'  said   I,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. 
"  'It's  a  go,  Harry!' 
"And  we  raised  our  wine  cups,  such  as 
they  were. 

"'Your  daughter,  Fred!'     'Your  heir, 
Harry!' 
"  'The    future    Earl    and    Countess    of 


Brammerton  and  Hazelmere,'  we  chimed 
together. 

"Our  wine  cups  clinked  and  the  bond 
was  made — made  for  all  time,  George," 

My  father's  eyes  lit  up  and  he  seemed 
to  be  back  in  the  Crimea.  He  shook  his 
head  sadly. 

"And  now,  poor  old  Fred  is  gone.  Ah, 
well,  our  dream  is  coming  true.  In  a 
month,  the  maid  of  Granton  weds  the 
future  Earl  of  Brammerton. 

'"Gad,  George,  my  boy,  Rosemary  may 
be  skittish  and  lively,  but  were  she  the 
most  mercurial  woman  in  Christendom, 
she  has  never  forgotten  that  she  is  first 
of  all  a  Granton,  and,  as  a  Granton,  she 
has  kept  a  Granton's  pledge." 

For  a  moment  I  caught  the  contagion 
of  my  father's  earnestness.  My  eyes 
felt  damp  as  I  thought  how  important, 
after  all,  this  union  was  to  him.  But, 
even  then,  I  could  not  resist  a  little  more 
questioning. 

"Does  Harry  love  her,  dad?" 
"Love  her!"     He   smiled.     "Why,   my 
boy,  he's  madly  in  love  with  her." 

"Then  why  doesn't  he  mend  a  bit? 
Give  over  his  mad  chasing  after — to  put 
it  mildly — continual  excitement,  and  de- 
monstrate that  he  is  thoroughly  in  earn- 
est. You  know  falling  madly  in  love  is  a 
habit  of  Harry's." 

"Don't  you  worry  your  serious  head 
about  that,  George.  You  talk  of  Harry 
as  if  he  were  a  baby.  You  talk  as  if  you 
were  his  grandfather,  instead  of  his 
younger  brother  and  a  mere  boy." 

"Does  Lady  Rosemary  love  Harry?"  I 
asked,  ignoring  his  admonition. 

"Of    course,     she     loves    him.       Why 
shouldn't  she?     He's  a  good  fellow;  well 
bred  and  well  made;  he  is  a  soldier;  he  is 
in  the  swim;  he  has  plenty  to  spend;  he 
is  the  heir  to  Brammerton;  why  shouldn't 
she  love  him?    She  is  going  to  marry  him, 
isn't  she?    She  may  not  be  of  the  gushing 
type,  George,  but  she'll  come  to  it  all  in 
good  time.     She  will  grow  to  love  him,  as 
every  good  wife  does  her  husband.     So, 
don't  let  that  foolish  head  of  yours  give 
you  any  more  trouble." 
I  turned  to  leave. 
"George!" 
"Yes,  dad." 

"You  will  be  on  hand  this  week-end.  I 
want  you  at  home.  I  need  you  to  keep 
things  going.  No  skipping  off  to  sport- 
ing gatherings  or  athletic  conventions. 
I  wish  you  to  meet  your  future  sister." 

"Well— I  had  not  thought  of  that,  dad. 
Big  Jim  Darrol,  Tom  Tanner  and  I  have 
entered  for  a  number  of  events  at  the 
Gartnockan  Games  on  Saturday.  I  am 
also  on  the  lists  as  a  competitor  for  the 
Northern  Counties  Golf  Championship  on 
Monday." 

My  father  looked  up  at  me  in  a  strange 
way. 

"However,"  I  went  on  quickly,  "much  as 
I  dislike  the  rush,  the  gush  and  the  clatter 
of  house  parties,  I  shall  be  on  hand." 

"Good!  I  knew  you  would,  my  boy," 
replied  my  father  quietly.  "Where  away 
now,  lad?" 

"Oh !  Down  to  the  village  to  tell  Jim 
and  Tom  not  to  count  on  me  for  their 
week-end  jaunt." 

CHAPTER  II. 

ANOTHER  SECOND  SON. 

I  strolled  down  the  avenue,  between  the 
tall  trees  and  on  to  the  broad,  sun-baked 
roadway  leading  to  the  sleepy  little  vil- 
lage of  Brammerton  which  lay  so  snugly 
down  in  the  hollow.  Swinging  my  stout 
stick  and  whistling  as  I  went,  I  felt  at 


peace  with  the  good,  old  world.  My  head 
was  clear,  my  arm  was  strong;  rich,  fresh 
blood  was  dancing  in  my  veins;  I  was 
young,  single,  free  — so  what  cared  I? 

As  I  walked  along,  I  saw  ahead  of  me  a 
thin  line  of  blue-grey  smoke  curling  up 
from  the  roadside.  As  I  drew  nearer  I 
made  out  the  back  of  a  ragged  man, 
leaning  over  a  fire.  His  voice,  lusty  and 
clear  as  a  bell,  was  ringing  out  a  strange 
melody.    I  went  over  to  him. 

1  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  yet  he 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  me,  so  intent 
was  he  on  his  song  and  on  his  work. 

He  was  toasting  the  carcase  of  a 
poached  rabbit,  the  wet  skin  of  which  lay 
at  his  side.  He  was  a  dirty,  ragged 
rascal,  but  he  seemed  happy  and  his  voice 
was  good.  The  sentiment  of  his  song 
was  not  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
my    own    feelings. 

"A  carter  swore  he'd  love  always 
A  skirt,  some  rouge,  a  pair  of  stays. 
After  his  vow,  for  days  and  days 
He  thought  himself  a  smarter." 

The  singer  bit  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the 
leg  of  his  rabbit,  to-  test  its  tenderness, 
then  he  resumed  his  toasting  and  his  song. 

"But,  underneath  the  stays  and  paint 
He  found  the  usual  male  complaint ; 
A  woman's  tongue,  with  Satan's  taint; 
A  squalling,  brawling  tartar. 

"She  scratches,  bites, and  blacks  his  eye. 
His  head  hangs  lotv;  he  heaves  a  sigh; 
He  longs  for  single  days,  gone  by. 
He's  doomed  to  die  a  martyr." 

The  peculiar  fellow  stopped,  opened  a 
red-colored  handkerchief,  took  out  a  hunk 
of  bread  and  set  it  down  by  his  side  with 
slow  deliberation.  It  was  quite  two 
minutes  ere  he  started  off  again. 

"Now  friends,  beivare,  take  my  advice; 
When  eating  sugar,  think  of  spice; 
Before  you  marry,  ponder  twice; 
Remember  Ned,  the  carter.". 

From  the  words  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
had  finished  the  song,  but,  judging  from 
the  tune,  it  was  never-ending. 

"A  fine  song,  my  good  fellow,"  I  re- 
marked from  behind. 

The  rascal  did  not  turn  round. 

"Oh,  it's  no'  so  bad.  It's  got  the  en- 
durin'  quality  o'  carrying  a  moral,"  he 
answered. 

"You  seem  to  be  clear  in  the  conscience 
yourself,"  said  I. 

"It'll  be  cleared  when  I  get  outside  o' 
this  rabbit,"  he  returned,  still  not  deign- 
ing to  look  at  me. 

"But  you  did  not  seem  to  be  startled 
when  I  spoke  to  you,"  I  remarked  in 
surprise. 

"What  way  should  I?  I  never  saw  the 
man  yet  that  I  was  feart  o'.  Forby — I 
kent  you  were  there." 

"But,  how  could  you  know?  I  did  not 
make  a  noise  or  display  my  presence  in 
any  way." 

"No!  But  the  wind  was  blawin'  from 
the  back,  ye  see;  and,  when  ye  came  up 
behind,  the  smoke  curled  up  a  bit  further 
and  straighter  than  it  did  before;  then 
there  was  just  the  ghost  o'  a  shadow." 

I  laughed.  "You  are  an  observant 
customer." 

"Oh,  ay!  I'm  a' that.  Come  round  and 
let  me  see  ye." 

I  obeyed,  and  he  seemed  satisfied  with 
his  inspection. 

"Sit  doon — oot  o'  the  smoke,"  he  said. 

I  did  so. 

"You  are  Scotch?"  I  ventured. 

"Ay!     From  Perth,  awa." 
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"A  Scotch  tinker?" 

"Just  that;  a  tinker  from  Perth,  and 
my  name's  Robertson.  I'm  a  Struan,  ye 
ken.  The  Struans — the  real  Struans — 
are  a'  tinkers  or  pipers.  In  oor  family, 
my  elder  brother  fell  heir  to  my  father's 
pipes,  so  I  had  just  to  take  to  the  tinker- 
ing. But  we're  joint  heirs  to  my  father's 
fondness  for  a  dram.  Ye  havena  a  wee 
drop  on  ye?" 

"Not  a  drop,"  I  remarked. 

"That's  a  disappointment.  I  was  kind 
o'  feart  ye  wouldna,  when  I  asked  ye." 

"How  so?" 

"Oh!  ye  don't  look  like  a  man  that 
wasted  your  substance.  More  like  a  seller 
o'  Bibles,  or  maybe  a  horse  doctor." 

I  laughed  at  the  queer  comparison  and 
he  looked  out  at  me  from  under  his 
shaggy,  red  eyebrows. 

"Have  a  bite  o'  breakfast  wi'  me?  I 
like  to  crack  to  somebody  when  I'm  eatin'. 
It  helps  the  digestion." 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  said.  "I  have  break- 
fasted already." 

"It's  good  meat,  man.  The  rabbit's 
fresh.  I  can  guarantee  it,  for  it  was 
runnin'  half  an  hour  ago.    Try  a  leg." 

I  refused,  but,  as  he  seemed  crestfallen, 
I  took  the  drumstick  in  my  hand  and  ate 
the  meat  slowly  from  it;  and  never  did 
rabbit  taste  so  good. 

"What  makes  ye  smile?"  asked  my  tat- 
tered companion.  "Do  ye  no'  like  the 
4-Qg-fp  o    it? 

"Oh!  the  rabbit  is  all  right,"  I  said, 
"but  I  was  just  thinking  that  had  it 
lived  its  children  might  have  belonged  to 
a  brother  of  mine  some  day." 

"How's  that?  Is  he  a  keeper?  Od 
sake!"  he  went  on,  scratching  his  head,  as 
it  seemed  to  dawn  on  him,  "ye  don't  hap- 
pen to  belong  to  the  big  hoose  up  there?" 

"I  live  there,"  said  I. 

Heeleaned  over  to  me  quickly.  "Have 
another  leg,  man — have  it — dod!  It's 
your  ain  anyway." 

"I  haven't  finished  the  first  yet.  Go 
ahead  yourself." 

He  ate  slowly,  eyeing  me  now  and  again 
through  the  smoke. 

"So  you're  a  second  son,  eh?"  he  pon- 
dered. "Man,  ye  have  mv  sympathy.  I 
had  the  same  ill-luck.  That's  how  my 
brother  Aneus  got  the  pipes  and  I'm  a 
tinker.  Although,  I  wouldna  mind  being 
the  second  son  o'  a  Laird  or  a  Duke." 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "that's  just 
where  our  opinions  differ.  Now,  I'd 
sooner  be  the  second  son  of  a  rag-and- 
bone  man :  a  Perthshire  piper  of  the 
name  of  Robertson;  ay!  of  the  devil  him- 
self— than  the  second  son  of  an  Earl." 

"Do  ye  tell  me  that  now!"  he  put  in, 
with  a  cock  of  his  towsled  head,  picking  up 
another  piece  of  rabbit. 

"You  see — you  and  these  other  fellows 
can  do  as  you  like;  go  where  you  like 
and  when  you  like.  An  Earl's  second  son 
has  to  serve  his  house.  He  has  to  pave 
the  way  and  make  things  smooth  for  the 
son  and  heir.  He  is  supposed  to  work  the 
limelight  that  shines  on  his  elder  brother. 
He  is  tolerated,  sometimes  spoiled  and 
petted,  because — well,  because  he  has  an 
elder  brother  who,  some  day,  will  be  an 
Earl;  but  he  counts  for  little  or  nothing  in 
the  world's  affairs.  Be  thankful,  sir,  you 
are  only  the  second  son  of  a  Highland 
piper." 

The  tramp  reflected  for  a  while. 

"Ay,  ay!"  he  philosophised  at  last,  "no 
doot — maybe — just  that.  I  can  see  you 
have  your  ain  troubles  and  I'm  thinkin', 
maybe,  I'm  just  as  weel  the  way  I  am. 
But  it's  a  queer  thing;  we  aye  think  the 
other  man  is  gettin'  the  best  o'  what's 
goin'.    It's  the  way  o'  the  world." 


He  was  quiet  a  while.  He  negotiated 
the  rabbit's  head  and  I  watched  him  with 
interest  as  he  extracted  every  bit  of  meat 
from  the  maze  of  bone. 

"And  you  would  be  the  Earl  when  your 
father  dies,  if  it  wasna  for  your  brother?" 
he  added. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Man,  it  must  be  a  dreadful  tempta- 
tion." 

"What  must  be?" 

"Och!  To  keep  from  puttin'  something 
in  his  whisky;  to  keep  from  flinging  him 
ower  the  window  or  droppin'  a  flower  pot 
on  his  heid,  maybe.  If  my  ain  father  had 
been  an  Earl,  Angus  Robertson  would 
never  have  lived  to  blow  the  pipes.  As  it 
was,  it  was  touch  an  go  wi'  Angus;  for 
they  were  the  bonny  pipes— the  grand, 
bonny  pipes." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  would 
have  murdered  your  brother  for  skirl- 
ing, screeching  bagpipes?"  I  asked  in 
horror. 

"Och !  Hardly  that,  man.  Murder  is 
no'  a  bonny  name  for  it.  I  would  just 
kind  o'  quietly  have  done  away'  wi'  him. 
It's  maybe  a  pity  my  conscience  was  so 
keen,  for  he's  no'  much  good,  is  Angus; 
he's  a  through-other  customer;  no'  steady 
and  law-abidin'  like  mysel'." 

"Well,  my  friend,"  I  said  finally 

"Donald!"     That's  my  name." 
"Well,  Donald,  I  must  be  on  my  way." 
"What's  a'  the  hurry,  man?" 
"Business." 

"Oh,  weel;   give  me  your  hand  on  it. 
You've  a  fine  face.     The  face  o'  a  man 
that,  if  he  had  a  dram  on  him,  he  would 
give  me  a  drop  o'  it." 
"That  I  would,  Donald." 
"It's  a  pity.     But  ye  don't  happen  to 
have  the  price  o'  the  dram  on  ye?" 
"Maybe  I  have,  Donald." 
I  handed  him  a  sixpence. 
"Thank  ye.     I'm  never  wrong  in   the 
readin'  o'  face  character." 

As  I  made  to  go  from  him,  he  started 
off  again. 

"You  don't  happen  to  be  a  married 
man,  wi'  a  wife  and  bairns?"  he  asked. 

"No,  Donald.  Thank  goodness!  What 
made  you  ask  that? 

"Oh !  I  thought  maybe  you  were  and 
that  was  the  way  you  liked  the  words  o' 
my  bit  song." 

I  left  the  tinker  finishing  his  belated 
breakfast  and  hurried  down  the  road  to- 
ward the  village. 

The  sun  was  getting  high  in  the 
heavens,  birds  were  singing  and  the 
spring  workers  were  busy  in  the  fields. 
I  took  the  side  track  down  the  rough  path- 
way leading  to  Modley  Farm. 

My  good  friend,  big,  brawny,  bluff,  Tom 
Tanner — who  was  standing  under  the 
porch — hailed  me  from  a  distance,  with 
his  usual  merry  shout. 

"Where  away,  George?  Feeling  fit) 
for  our  trip?"  he  asked  as  I  got  up  to 
him. 

"I  am  sorry,  old  boy,  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  trip  is  off.  I  just  hur- 
ried down  to  tell  you,  and  Jim." 

"You  see,  Tom,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  house  party  up  there  this  week  end  and 
my  dad's  mighty  anxious  to  have  me  at 
home;  so  much  so  that  I  would  offend  him 
if  I  went  off.  Being  merely  George  Bram- 
merton  I  must  bow  to  the  paternal  com- 
mands, although  I  would  rather,  a  hun- 
dred times,  be  at  the  games." 

Tom's  face  fell,  and  I  could  see  he  was 
disappointed.     I  knew  how  much  he  en- 
joyed those  week-end  excursions  of  ours. 
"The  fact   is,"   I   explained,   "there  is 
going  to  be  a  marriage  up  there  pretty 


soon,  and,  naturally,  I  am  wanted  to  meet 
the  lady." 

"Great  Scott!  George, — you  are  not 
trying  to  break  it  gently  to  me?  You  are 
not  going  to  get  married,  are  you?"  he 
asked  in  consternation. 

I  laughed  loudly.  "Lord,  no!  Not  for 
a  kingdom.     It  is  my  big  brother  Harry." 

Tom  seemed  relieved.    He  even  sighed. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  George, 
for  there's  a  lot  of  fine  athletic  meetings 
coming  on  during  the  next  three  or  four 
months  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  miss 
them  for, — for, — Oh !  hang  it  all !  You 
know  what  I  mean.  You're  such  a  queer, 
serious,  determined  sort  of  customer  that 
it's  hard*  to  say  what  you  will  do  next." 

He  looked  so  solemn  over  the  matter 
that  I  laughed  again. 

His  kind-hearted  old  mother,  who  had 
been  at  work  in  the  kitchen  and  had  over- 
heard our  conversation,  came  to  the  door- 
way and  placed  her  arms  lovingly  around 
our  broad  shoulders. 

"Lot,.-  rf  time  yet  t)  link  about  get- 
ting married.  And,  let  me  whisper  some- 
thing into  your  ears.  It's  an  old  woman's 
advice,  and  it's  good — when  you  do  think 
of  marrying,  be  sure  you  get  a  wife  with 
a  pleasant  face  and  a  good  figure;  a  wife 
that  other  wives'  men  will  turn  round 
and  admire;  for,  you  know,  you  can  never 
foretell  what  kind  of  temper  a  woman 
has  until  you  have  lived  with  her.  A  maid 
is  always  on  her  best  behavior  before  her 
lover.  And,  just  think  what  it  would 
mean  if  you  married  a  plain,  shapeless 
lass  and  she  proved  to  have  a  temper  like 
a  termagant!  Now,  a  handsome  lass, 
even  if  she  has  a  temper,  is  always — a 
handsome  lass  and  something  to  rouse 
envy  of  you  in  other  men.  And,  after  all, 
we  measure  and  treasure  what  we  have  in 
proportion  as  other  people  long  for  it. 
So,  whatever  you  do,  young  men,  make 
sure  she  is  handsome!" 

"Good,  sensible  advice,  Mrs.  Tanner; 
and  I  mean  to  take  it,"  I  said.  "But  I  would 
be  even  more  exacting.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing sweet  tempered  and  fair  of  face  and 
form,  she  must  have  curly,  golden  hair 
and  golden  brown  eyes  to  match." 

"And  freckles?"  put  in  Mrs.  Tanner 
with  a  wry  face. 

"No!  freckles  are  barred,"  I  added. 

"But,  golden  hair  and  brown  eyes  are 
mighty  rare  to  find  in  one  person,"  said 
Tom  innocently. 

"Of  course  they  are;  and  the  combina- 
tion such  as  I  require  is  so  extremely  rare 
that  my  quest  will  be  a  long  one.  I  am 
likely,  therefore,  to  enjoy  my  bachelor- 
hood for  many  days  to  come." 

"Good-bye!  Mrs.  Tanner.  Good-bye! 
Tom;  I  am  going  down  to  the  smithy  to 
see  Jim." 

I  strolled  away  from  my  happy,  con- 
tented friends,  on  to  the  main  road  again 
and  down  the  hill  to  the  village;  little 
dreaming  how  long  it  would  be  ere  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  talking 
with  them  again. 

To  be  continued. 


Extreme  Cruelty 

People  have  curious  ideas  as  to  the 
treatment  patients  receive  in  asylums. 
A  nurse  on  visiting  room  duty  recently 
heard  a  newcomer  asking  as  to  the 
treatment  of  patients.  "Oh,"  was  one 
reply,  "they  treat  the  poor  things  cruel 
here.  They  give  'em  a  bath  every  week. 
— Exchange. 
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The  Value  of  the 
Canadian  Boy 

Continued  from  page  9. 

next  spring,  to  supply  the  club  members 
with  purebred  eggs. 

One  of  the  contests  calls  upon  the  boys 
and  girls  to  acquire  young  pigs  of  their 
own,  and  then  rear  them.  The  managers 
of  the  various  branches  of  a  Canadian 
bank  took  the  personal  note  of  each  of 
the  contesting  young  people  who  wished 
to  borrow  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  pair 
of  pigs.  These  pigs,  together  with  other 
trophies  of  the  club  work,  will  be  exhibit- 
ed at  fairs;  then  the  pigs  will  be  market- 
ed. That  the  boys  and  girls  will  have 
something  to  show  for  their  summer's 
feed  and  care  is  doubly  assured  by  the  fact 
that  already  one  firm  has  offered  half  a 
cent  per  pound  above  the  prevailing  price 
at  that  time.  Some  of  the  clubs  have  as 
many  as  100  pigs. 

Through  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs, 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College  has  joined  hands  in 
many  practical  issues  with  over  10,000 
children  of  the  province,  and  to  the  boys 
who  are  in  these  clubs  it  gives  an  agricul- 
tural woodworking  short  course. 

The  arrangement  at  Souris  presents  a 
fine  example  of  how  the  short  course  may 
be  made  a  red-letter  week  in  the  boys' 
lives.  Here  the  citizens  provided  a  big 
tent,  and  the  boys  camped  for  ten  days, 
cooking  their  own  meals,  working  with 
their  own  hands,  and  enjoying  a  few  fine 
sport  features  sandwiched  in  between.  The 
instructors  in  charge  of  these  short 
courses  are  technical  teachers,  either  in 
the  Agricultural  College  or  in  the  man- 
ual training  departments  of  the  Winni- 
peg public  schools.  The  things  made  are 
such  as  a  farm  boy  should  know  how  to 
construct. 

In  the  matter  of  tools,  the  co-operative 
idea  is  further  being  inculcated.  The 
boys  get  together  in  groups  of  five,  and 
by  each  boy  furnishing  two  or  three  tools, 
quite  a  respectable  kit  for  joint  use  is 
available.  In  some  centres  the  girls  are 
being  given  a  course  in  sewing.  In  con- 
nection with  each  course  one  sports  day 
is  arranged  for,  and  at  least  one  lecture 
on  agriculture  given  by  some  member  of 
the  Agricultural  College  staff.  At  the 
close  of  each  course,  study  clubs  are  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fur- 
ther study  of  agricultural  subjects  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Manitoba  distributes  wind-break  seed- 
lings and  seeds  for  school  plots,  and  addi- 
tional seeds,  at  a  low  cost,  for  other  plots. 
Many  school  boards  offer  prizes  for  gar- 
den plots  and  exhibits  at  school  fairs.  The 
work  in  this  department  is  graded  in  nine 
sections,  all  covering  a  wide  range  of 
vegetables,  flowers,  grains  and  bees. 

All  the  western  provinces  are  indeed 
alive  to  these  forms  of  rural  science.  Sas- 
katchewan is  a  thorough  believer  in  school 
fairs,  and  backs  up  its  faith  by  its  works. 
Its  Directors  of  School  Agriculture  give 
instruction  in  nature  study,  agriculture 
and  school  gardening  in  the  Normal 
schools  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon.  Plant- 
ing material  is  sold  to  the  children  at  low 
prices.  The  conduct  of  the  school  fairs 
is  placed  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  and  other  interested  per- 
sons of  the  local  communities,  and  in 
some  places  Rural  Education  Associations 
are  being  formed.  Pamphlets  are  issued 
free  on  School  Fairs  and  the  School  Gard- 
en as  aids  to  the  good  work  being  done. 


Three  Important    Reasons 
For  Buying  a 

N 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

At  Once 

THERE  are  three  very-strong  reasons  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  an  up-to-date  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  De  Laval  machine  will  now  save  its 
cost  in  a  few  months — in  more  and  better  cream  and  butter  and  in 
time  saving — at  the  present  very  high  butter  prices  and  great  need  of 
every  minute  of  time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  patriotic  duty  rests  upon  every  producer 
of  butter-fat  to  save  every  ounce  of  it,  and  nothing  is  of  greater  food 
value  to  a  nation  at  war.  All  European  countries  are  encouraging  the 
sale  of  the  best  cream  separators  in  every  way  possible. 

In  the  third  place,  railway  delays  are  such  that  you  can't  depend 
upon  quick  delivery,  and  if  you  don't  order  your  De  Laval  now  there  is 
no  telling  when  you  can  get  it.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  labor  and 
material  is  uncertain  and  all  last  year  De  Laval  deliveries  were  nearly 
two  months  behind. 

Again,  De  Laval  prices  have  advanced  very  little  thus  far  but 
must  go  higher  if  present  industrial  conditions  continue,  let  alone 
become  more  difficult.     Present  prices  hold  good  until  March  1st  only. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  immediate  purchase  of  a  latest 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  was  more  important  to  everyone 
separating  cream,  or  when  it  could  less  wisely  be  delayed. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once.  Arrange 
to  try  a  new  De  Laval  machine  for  your  own  sat- 
isfaction. See  for  yourself  just  what  it  will  do 
for  you.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  agent 
simply   address   the   nearest    General    Office. 


The  De  Laval  Company 

Limited 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN 
CANADA.  Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos. 
Alpha  Gas  Engines.  Alpha  Churns  and  Butter-Workers. 
Catalogues    of    any   of   our    lines    mailed   upon    request. 
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7  his  Engine  Will 
Cost  You  Nothing 

You  need  an  engine — get  a  Gilson  on  our 
new  easy  payment  plan,  and  it  will  pay 
for  itself.  You  have  the  work  for  it  to 
do  all  this  Winter,  help  is  scarce  and 
high-priced — save     yourself     a     lot     of 

worry  and  enjoy  that  "feeling  of  security"  which  is  such  a  definite  part  of  the 

staunch,  reliable  Gilson  Engine. 

Gilson  Engines  have  long  enjoyed  an  indisputable  reputation  for  dependability,  power,  simplicity, 
and  economy.  This  year  finds  us  with  an  even  more  attractive  proposition  for  the  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  of  everything  you  have  been  buying  have  been  soaring,  but,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, we  are  able  to  furnish  Gilson  Engines  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
logue,   price,   and    easy   payment  plan,    stating   what  size   you   are    interested    in. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  2515  York  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


•T-OP  DRESS 

•*all  Crops  with 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  no  mat- 
ter what  other  fertilizers 
you  may  have  used — 100 
pounds  per  acre  for  seeded 
crops  and  200  pounds  per 
acre  for  the  cultivated 
ones.  The  increase  will 
yield  large  profits  over 
cost. 

Write  on  post  card  for  our 
money  making  books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Write  to-day  for  our  big 

Free  Catalogue 

showing  our  full  lines  of  Bicycles  for  Men 
and  Women,  Boys  and  Girls. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 
MOTOR  ATTACHMENTS 

Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  Wheels,  Inner  Tubes, 
Lamps,  Bells,  Cyclometers,  Saddles,  Equip- 
ment and  Parts  of  Bicycles.  You  can  buy 
your  supplies  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 

27    Notre    Dame    Street    West,      Montreal. 


HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 

down  to  the  last  -forkful 

'THE  HYLO  SILO  uper- 

■*■  fectly  air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  arouud  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  of 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

GIson  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.    413    York  St. 
(4)  ~rv  Guelph 


KELWAY'S 

Wholesale  REAL  PRtCE  SEED  Catalogue  for 
1918  has  been  posted  to  all  customers.  If  you 
have  not  received  a  copy,  please  send  a  card  and 
one  will  be  sent  you  by  return  of  post. 

KELWAY  &  SON,  Wh°£T:eJeed 

Langport,   Somerset,  England 
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No  Danger  To  a  Girl  Like  This 

"When  I  looked  into  your  heart,"  she  said,  "it  was  filthy  vulgar  and  cheap. 
For  what  is  a  man  but  a  coward  who  would  use  the  language  of  love  to 
lure  a  woman  to  evil." 

By  HERVEY  SMITH  McCOWAN 


In    "Association    Men.' 


1HAD  known  Doctor  Gale  always. 
He  had  been  our  family  physician, 
and  although  I  had  moved  to  a  dis- 
tant town  when  I  married,  I  had  always 
cherished  him  as  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  of  my  life.  I  met  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  ,the  city,  and  we  spent 
many  hours  together,  talking  of  old 
friends  and  old  days — when  I  was  a  boy 
and  he  was  a  young  physician.  As  the 
hour  grew  late  we  talked  of  later  days, 
of  the  horrors  of  the  war  and  of  how 
God  is  using  us  to  set  the  example  of 
consecrated  patriotism  before  mankind. 
Then  he  told  me  of  other  things  which 
a  doctor  knows  better  than  any  other 
man,  for  nothing  is  hidden  from  the 
family  doctor. 

These  stories  were  appalling.  At  first 
I  could  not  believe  that  he  knew,  but 
he  cited  many  instances  which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation.  "Why," 
he  said,  "we  all  know  these  things  in 
my  profession.  The  excitement  over 
the  war  has  started  the  flames  in  the 
woman-heart.  Women,  especially  young 
women  and  the  girls,  are  love-mad  over 
the  men  and  boys  in  the  uniform,  p.nd 
this  feeling  has  spread  until  there  is  a 
passion  of  tenderness  for  young  men  and 
boys  of  all  vocations  throughout  the  na- 
tion; love  has  been  betrayed  and  women 
are  nursing  broken  hearts  and  ruined 
lives  in  a  way  I  have  never  known  in 
my  long  practice." 

"Can't  anthing  be  done,  doctor?"  I 
asked  anxiously.  "I  have  five  boys  and 
two  girls.  Two  of  my  sons  will  be  in 
the  camps  next  week.  One  may  go  later 
but  two  are  too  young.  My  girls  have 
many  young  men  friends.  If  these 
things  are  true,  the  whole  country 
ought  to  be  warned.  What  can  be 
done?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "something  ought  to 
be  done.  Parents  ought  to  know  the 
danger  of  their  children,  so  that  they 
may  teach  their  sons  and  protect  their 
daughters.  Especially  the  girls  of  this 
country  ought  to  know  so  that  they  can 
protect  themselves  against  the  scamps 
and  scoundrels  in  whatever  garb  the" 
may  appear.  There  ought  to  be  a  cru- 
sade which  would  rock  this  nation  to  its 
foundations  until  America  would  be  the 
most  dangerous  zone  on  earth  for  men 
who  do  not  honor  the  love  and  purity  of 
woman.  Fathers  and  sons  should  start 
it.  For  if  we  should  start  the  cry,  'We 
defend  the  girls  of  to-day  to  adorn  the 
homes  of  to-morrow,'  men  would  beware 


and  our  girls  would  be  safe.  When  you 
alarm  a  woman's  chastity  she  defends 
herself  as  if  she  were  a  tigress  defend- 
ing her  young." 

"One  man  is  going  to  start  it,"  I 
said.  "I  would  rather  see  mv  five  sons 
slain  than  to  know  that  one  had  ever 
betrayed  a  woman  through  her  love. 
You  are  goino-  out  home  with  me,  doctor, 
to  tell  my  boys  what  you  have  told  me." 
He  objected,  then  hesitated,  then  went, 
because  he  was  my  friend. 

TRAGEDIES  OF  LOVE  SEEN  BY  A  DOCTOR 

So  the  next  evening,  after  supper,  the 
boys  came  with  us  to  the  library,  where 
the  doctor  talked  to  them  as  he  had  to 
me.  They  learned  many  things  which 
a  doctor  sees  as  a  part  of  his  day's  work. 
He  told  them  story  after  story  of  the 
tragedies  of  love.  We  saw  this  danger 
to  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young 
women  which  threatened  to  sweep  over 
the  nation  like  a  deluge,  and  we  were 
apnalled. 

After  nearly  an  hour,  he  stopped  and 
turned  to  look  long  into  the  fire  blaz- 
ing in  the  grate  before  continuing: 

"But  there  are  thousands  of  girls 
who  understand  all  the  dangers  of  love 
and  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
because  thev  scent  deception  and  duplic- 
ity afar  off.  From  these  we  seldom 
hear,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  one 
story  which  I  wish-  could  be  told  to 
every  girl   in  the  world. 

"Mona  Moorland  has  lived  in  our 
town    since    childhood.  I     knew     her 

parents — have  known  her  since  she  was 
twelve  years  old — and  think  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  eirl.  Her 
beauty  as  a  child  was  not  alone  physi- 
cal, although  she  had  that  in  abund- 
ance, too,  but  she  had  laughter  and 
smiles  and  a  frirlish  nature  and  charm- 
ing manner  which  made  her  whole  per- 
son glow,  which  fascinated  all  who  saw 
her.     Yet  she  was  only  a  child. 

"The    miracle   had   not   happened    yet. 

"Have  you  ever  watched  it,  boys? 
Have  you  ever  watched  this  .  miracle  of 
life  turning  a  winsome  child  into  a  won- 
derful woman  ? 

"There  is  no  other  miracle  in  the 
world  like  that. 

THE   CUNNING     MYSTERY     OUT     OF     WHICH 
MOTHERS   ARE    MADE 

"When  the  woman  has  come,  the  girl 
vanishes.  She  feels  differently.  She 
thinks    differently.      She     has     strange 
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instincts  and  intuitions.  A  new  quality 
of  unselfishness  comes  to  her.  She  has 
new  longings  and  desires.  A  new  hun- 
ger for  love  comes  into  her  life  and  fills 
her  heart  with  tenderness.  For  this 
love,  when  the  man  comes  who  can  win 
her  heart,  she  will  stand  or  fall.  She 
will  live  or  die.  She  will  give  all  things 
for  love.  Boys,  this  woman-love,  so 
large,  so  tender,  so  unselfish,  so  willing 
to  give,  and  give  more,  and  yet  more, 
and  still  more,  so  willing  to  lose  all  and 
sink  into  obscurity  or  oblivion,  if  only 
she  may  serve  her  love  and  her  lover, 
is  the  most  wonderful  ^hing  of  all  God's 
creations. 

"There  is  no  other  Glory  like  that 
Glory. 

"It  is  the  very  Flower  of  Heaven. 

"It  is  the  cunning  mystery  out  of 
which  mothers  are  made. 

"There  could  never  be  anything  finer 
than  that. 

"Well,  I  had  seen  this  transfiguration 
come  to  Mona  while  she  was  growing 
from  twelve  to  eighteen,  and  when  we 
thought  that  she  was  as  beautiful  as 
a  girl  could  be  she  was  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow. 

"Her  mother  died. 

"At  first,  we  feared  for  her  sanity, 
but  grief  does  not  often  consume.  It 
does  often  refine.  It  did  that  with 
Mona,  and  after  the  long  siege  of  sor- 
row she  was  finer  than  she  had  ever 
been,   and   the   whole   town   loved  her. 

"She  finished  her  year  in  the  high 
school,  but  a  week  after  her  graduation 
her  father  died;  when  the  estate  was 
settled  she  had  eighty-one  dollars  to 
her  credit  and  was  an  orphan.  But 
Mona   had  courage.  She     drew     the 

money  from  the  bank,  went  to  the  nor- 
mal school  for  two  months  and  began 
to   teach. 

"Then  the  thing  happened.  She  met 
him.  She  loved  him  and  he  loved  her, 
but  there  are  many  kinds  of  -love. 

"He  was  a  soldier  boy.  He  had  come 
to  visit  his  uncle  and  met  her.  He 
came  of  good  family  and  looked  very 
fine  in  his  uniform.  When  he  had  been 
with  us  several  weeks,  he  went  away 
for  a  month.  He  returned  a  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  she  was 
prouder  of  him  than  she  had  been  be- 
fore and  perhaps  she  loved  him  a  little 
more,  too.    Who  can  tell? 

"Then  the  last  week  came.  One  Sat- 
urday evening  he  was  notified  to  report 
for  duty  the  next  Saturday  morning. 
That  week  they  were  much  together. 
Each  afternoon  he  went  out  to  the 
school  and  walked  into  town  with  her. 
Each  evening  they  strolled  by  the  lake 
shore.  The  days  passed,  each  sadder 
than  the  day  before,  for  she  always 
remembered  that  he  was  going  to  the 
great  war  and  might  never  come  back, 
and  yet  she  wanted  him  to  go,  for  she 
comes  of  a  line  of  patriots  who  have 
loved   and  fought  for  their  country. 

DRUNK  WITH  THE  WINE  OF  LOVE 

"Well,  the  last  day  came  and  the  last 
evening  they  went  for  their  last  stroll 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  late 
when  they  were  turning  back  toward  the 
town,  but  he  led  her  aside  into  the  grove 
and  they  sat  for  awhile  upon  a  tree 
trunk,  talkin"-  as  lovers  have  always 
talked  before  a  long  parting.  Her  heart 
was  almost  breaking.  She  hid  her  face 
upon  his  shoulder.  Tears  came  but  she 
would  not  let  him  know.  He  was  going 
to  war  where  poison  eras,  bullets  and 
shells  would  search  for  him.     War  does 


Take  the  "work" 
out  of   farmwork 


An  Alpha 
Gas  Engine 


A 


N  Alpha  will  saw  more  wood  in  a  day  than  you  can  saw  by 
hand  in  a  week. 

It  will  run  a  feed  cutter,  silo  filler,  or  a  thresher. 

It  will  pump  water  all  day  long  without  watching. 

It  will  run  your  cream  separator,  churn  or  washing  machine. 

There  will  not  be  a  day  when  you  cannot  find  some  way  in 
which  your  Alpha  will  save  time,  money  and  labor  for  you. 

Owning  an  Alpha  is  cheaper  than  hiring  someone  else's  engine. 
•The  money  you  now  have  to  pay  out  for  engine  hire  when  you 
need  power  and  the  greater  amount  of  work  you  could  do  if  you 
had  an  engine  of  your  own  would  soon  pay  the  cost  of  an  Alpha. 

The  Alpha  is  a  simple,  powerful  engine  that  will  give  you  more 
reliable  service  and  cause  you  less  trouble  than  any  other  engine 
you  can  buy.    It's  the  kind  of  labor-saver  you  need  on  your  farm. 

Ask    for    catalogue,    prices    and    complete    information.      Made    in    twelve 

sizes,    IV2   to   28    H.    P.      Each    furnished    in   stationary,   semi-portab!e   or 

portable   style,   and   with   hopper   or   tank-cooled   cylinder. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butter-Workers.      Catalogues     of     any     of     our    lines     mailed     upon     request. 


MONTREAL 


PETERBORO 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


THE  WONDERFUL  GILSON 


9TWTPTV  TAN'T  TlV   fTfinnPTl    The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked-out 
MMFLY    LAW  1    Bli   LLUliUUD.  constru£tionof  thelight  runningGilsonSilo 

Filler  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  clog  the  throat  of  the  blower.    The  Gilson 
is  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made.    It  has  broken  all  records  for  high  J 
elevation  and  rapid  work  with  light  power.    A  4  h.p.  operates  the  small  size 
splendidly.    Made  in  three  sizes  to  suit  any  power.    The 
Gilson  is  rightly  called  the 


KING  OF  SILO  FILLERS 

because  of  its  remarkable  elevating  powers,  absolute \ 
Safety,  durability.,  strength  and  simplicity— it  stands  su- 
preme, it  has  convenient  snd  quick  knife  adjustment;  solid  steel-bound  cutting 
wheel;  cAtemea  safety  reverse— and  is  puaranieed  to  cut  and  elevate  MORE 
ensilage  with  the  SAME  power  than  ANY  other  -nsilae"*  cutter  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Wr'te  to-day  for  catalogue  -»nd  proof.     Manufactured  *f»d  guaranteed  by— 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LiD.     SOI 5  York  St.,  GUELPH,  Or.t. 
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not  favor  the  lover  or  the  loved.  It  is 
a  cannibal.  It  eats  everything  which 
comes  within  its  maw.  He  was  very 
tender  with  her  at  first.  He  held  her 
close  but  kissed  her  tenderly.  He  tried 
to  comfort  her  with  good-natured  rail- 
lery: "I  have  a  charmed  life,"  he  said. 
"When  there  are  accidents  I  always  es- 
cape unhurt.  In  all  rough  games  I  came 
out  without  an  injury.  The  Germans 
never  made  the  bullet  whjch  could  hit  me. 
There  is  a  special  Providence  which 
protects  some  men.  I  am  one  of  them. 
I  shall  be  back  without  a  scratch  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  I  shall  be  a  captain 
or  a  major  or  a  colonel.  Then  we  shall 
make  our  home.  Every  room  will  be 
ours  from  the  kitchen  to  the  bedroom. 
I  can't  wait.  I  can  never  wait  until  this 
war  is  over.  Your  beauty  stirs  me  like 
wine.  I  am  drunk  with  love.  You  are 
mine  now,  body  and  soul  as  much  as  if 
we  had  been  married  by  a  hundred  min- 
isters. And  if  I  should  never  come  back 
I  have  lost  all.     You  are  mine — mine." 

"She,  too,  was  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  love,  but  not  with  the  kind  which  he 
had  been  drinking. 

"He  crushed  her  to  him  and  kissed  her, 
over  and  over.  Then — then  he  whispered 
something'   into   her   ear. 

"At  first  she  could  not  believe.  Then 
she  knew.  Her  body  relaxed.  Her 
mind  became  numb.  Perhaps  she  was 
faint  for  a  few  seconds,  then  she  shiver- 
ed as  from  a  cold  wind.  Still  dazed, 
she  released  herself  and  drew  back  from 
him  slowly.  At  first  she  could  not 
speak. 

"He  sat  upon  the  log  looking  at  her 
and  waited. 

"When  she  could  speak  she  said  quite 
slowly: 

"  'Roscoe,  is  that  what  your  love  for 
me  means? 

"  'Is  it  the  memorv  of  such  a  deed 
which  you  wish  to  take  with  you  into 
the  great  war? 

"  'Is  this  the  measure  of  your  man- 
hood? 

"  'Is  this  what  your  fine  old  father 
taught  you  to  offer  the  woman  you  love  ? 

"  'Is  this  what  your  mother  taught  you 
is   due  a  woman? 

"  'Is  this  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier?' 

"She  had  talked  slowly,  the  plaint  of 
grief  and  shame  in  her  voice.  He  sat 
still  as  if  he  had  been  chained  to  the 
log. 

"  'And  if  I  had  submitted  because  I 
loved  you,  I  would  have  lost  that  thing: 
which  all  good  women  prize  above  all 
other  things — even  above  love.  I  should 
have   lost   my   chastity. 

"  'Would  you  bring  unchaste  women 
into   your  home? 

"  'Do  you  introduce  them  to  your 
mother  and  sisters? 

"  'Do  you  choose  them  as  your  asso- 
ciates and  friends  ? 

"  A  woman  without  chastity  has  no 
friends,  no  neighbors,  no  home,  no 
country,  no  nride,  no  peace,  no  happiness, 
no  hope.  She  has  no  past  to  look  back 
upon,  except  with  horror.  She  has  no 
future  to  look  forward  to,  except  the 
future  of  forgetfulness  oblivion  and 
death.  She  loathes  herself.  She  con- 
ceals her  deed  more  closely  than  she 
would  conceal  the  blackest  crime.  She 
lives  in  terror. 

"  'Oh  Roscoe,'  she  said,  with  tears  in 
her  voice,  'I  can't  believe  it  of  you,  even 
when  I  know  I  loved  you  so.  But  I 
have  to  believe  it.  The  girl  who  will 
not  believe  that  harm  may  lurk  in  lovs 
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is  lost.     How  could  you  think  it  in  your 
heart  ? 

"  'Do  you  want  to  stain  me  so  that 
all  the  snows  of  winter  could  not  wash 
me  clean  ? 

WHAT  GOD  MEANT  WOMEN  TO  BE 

"  'You  have  said  sometimes  that  I 
am  beautiful.  Do  you  want  to  make 
me  so  low  and  loathsome  that  good 
women  will  draw  their  skirts  aside  lest 
they  touch  me,  and  good  men  will  shun 
me"?  Do  you  want  the  fine  people  in 
this  beautiful  town,  where  I  have  been 
raised,  to  loathe  me,  to  close  their  doors 
against  me  and  to  leave  me  in  the  street? 
Do  you  want  those  who  have  loved  me 
to  scorn  me  and  hate  me  ?  Do  you  want 
even  the  children  to  noint  at  me  and 
whisper  when  I  pass  ? 

"If,  blindly,  this  thing  happened,  you 
would  depart  within  the  hour  and  _  I 
would  go  to  my  room  alone,  to  think 
and  weep  with  a  broken  heart  over  that 
thing  which  had  befallen  me.  I  should 
fear  to  go  to  bed,  lest  I  should  have 
ghastly  dreams  and  should  fear  to 
waken,  lest  I  should  have  more  grue- 
some thoughts  than  my  dreams.  I 
should  feel  that  all  good  had  gone  from 
me  and  left  me  unfit  to  live  and  less 
fit  to  die.  For  God  meant  women  to  be 
clean  and  sweet  and  lovely,  as  he  meant 
men  to  be  clean  and  strong  and  manly. 

"  'And  as  the  days  passed  by,  I  would 
begin  to  watch  with  terror  for  that  evi- 
dence which  would  tell  the  public  of 
that  shame  which  I  already  ..felt.  I 
would  follow  the  days,  suspicious  of 
everv  symptom,  alarmed,  fearful,  terri- 
fied/appalled, until  broken  and  disgraced 
and  bewildered  I  would  crawl  away  to 
see  the  old  family  doctor  who  would 
forgive  me  and  love  me,  for  my  mother's 
sake.  Then  maybe  there  would  be  an 
innocent  baby  of  a  fallen  girl  and  name- 
less father  to  curse  the  parents  who  had 
begotten  it. 

"'Oh,   Roscoe,   how    could   you?' 

"  'I  loved  you"  he  said  hoarsely.  'I 
loved  you.  Day  and  night  my  heart 
called  for  you.' 

"  'She  backed  away  and  looked  at 
him  holding  her  head  high. 

"  'Then  this  is  what  you  mean  by 
loving?  I  wish  that  you  had  hated  me. 
If  you  had  been  my  bitterest  enemy  you 
could  not  have  conjured  up  a  more  mon- 
strous wrong.  In  the  wildest  frenzy  of 
hatred,  a  savage  Turk  eould  not  have 
wreaked  a  more  savage  vengeance 
against  the  captive  women  of  his  con- 
quered foes.  What  is  your  estimate  of 
the  German  libertines  who  despoil  the 
daughters  of  France  and  Belgium?  Are 
they  more  to  be  condemned  than  men  of 
our  country  who  dress  in  the  garb  of 
gentlemen  or  the  uniform  of  soldiers, 
then  walk  into  the  hospitable  homes  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  with  love  on 
their  lips,  but  lust  in  their  heart,  des- 
poil young  women  who  ought  to  be  as 
sacred  to  them  as  their  own  sisters? 

"  Are  these  the  conquests  which  fa- 
thers teach  to  their  sons  ? 

"  'Are  these  the  triumphs  men  boast 
of  when  we   women   are   absent? 

"  'Do  mothers  know  this  when  they 
bear  a  man  child:  that  he  is  to  be  the 
ruthless  enemy  of  her  kind? 

"  "Are  all  women  the  common  prey  of 
men? 

"  'Is  this  man's  love  for  woman  ? 

"  'Then  man  falls  because  he  loves  too 
little,  as  woman  may  fall  because  she 
loves  too  much. 

Continued  on  page  25. 


Pruning  Must  be  Done 

To  assist  in  greater  production  you  owe  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  your  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Bushes  in  vigor- 
ous health.  To  make  your  home  the  attractive  place  it 
"should  be  you  owe  it  to  your  family  to  keep  your  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs  an  1  Hedges  looking  right  and  growing 
properly. 

Designed  on  new  principles,  the  Taylor-Forbes  Pruning  Tools 
make  pruning  more  a  pleasure  than  a  task.  They  so  greatly 
reduce  the  work  that  five  or  six  trees  can  be  trimmed  in  the 
time  formerly  a  quired  for  one,  and  far  more  easily,  too.  They 
quickly  pay  for  themselves  by  their  great  convenience  and  the 
economy   in   time   they   afford. 

TVio   Kont»,  is    !>    general    utility    Knife. 

1  lie   IVanSaS  suitable      for      pruning      not 

only  trees,  hut  shrubbery  and  hedges.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  action.  It  will  cut  the  smallest  twig 
or  a   green   limb   1%    inch   through. 


Cir^UavA   \C\nrr  Notice      how      compact     the 

Urcnara  IVing  knife    is.      It    can   be    worked 

where  limbs  are  close  together,  removing  one  with- 
out injury  to  the  others.  The  blade  is  of  finest 
emper  and  is  removable  for  shaipening.  The 
handles  are  made  of  hard  maple,  carefully  selected, 
iull   seasoned,   and   of  ample  strength. 

Kannv  Trmno-rit      This   Knife  has  a   Pump-gun 

nappy  i  nougni    aQ  i(m  which  is  very  effcc. 

tive  for  setting  hack  budding,  shaping  and  trim- 
ming. It  is  a  general  favorite  for  light  or  medium 
work.  It  permits  the  operator  to  stand  on  the 
ground.  It  will  cut  limbs  up  to  34  of  an  inch, 
Works  easily,  has  a  powerful  leverage  and  long 
drawing  cut,  which  are  features  of  all  our  prun- 
ing   knives. 

The  material  of  all  our  pruning  knives  is  of  first  quality.  Hjgh- 
carhon  crucible  steel  forcings,  oil-tempered,  are  used  in  the  work- 
ing parts.  The  blades  are  of  finest  temper  and  are  removable  for 
sharpening. 

All  our  goods  are  guaranteed  for  life  against  defective  material  oi 
poor  workmanship. 


Taylor-Forbes  Company,  Limited        Ask  Your  Dealer. 


Head  Office  and  Works 
Guelph,  -         -         Ontario 


Wiile  for  our  booklet  "F".  Learn 
how  to  care  for  vour  trees. 


A  Vast  Ne.w  Land 
Waiting  for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  Thi3  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands   of   farmers    have    responded   to    the   call.      How    about   you? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'  rates,  write  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 


HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


PORT  CREDIT  BRICK 

THE  HOME-BUILDING  BRICK 

The  pleasure  and  prestige  of  beauty — the  economy 
of  durability-  and  protection,  are  yours  if  you  build 
with  Port  Credit  Cherry  Red  Pressed  Brick. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples — prepaid.      Write 

PORT  CREDIT   BRICK  CO.,   LIMITED 


McKinnon  Bldg.,  TORONTO 


Works :  PORT  CREDIT,  ONT. 
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Favorite 
Churn 

is  the  strongest  and 
best  made  Chum 
on  ihemarket,  and 
isprefered  by 
best  butter- 
makers  all 
over  the  world 
because itis  so 
easy  to  work 
and  gives  juch 
splendid  results  Note  the  adjustable  handle  on 
bow-lever— no  other  churn  has  this ;  you  can  dnve 
whichever  way  13  convenient.  Sirong,  light  steel 
frame ;  roller  bearing;  oak,  not  crockery— does  not 
chill.     Sold  in  eight  sizes.     Ask  your  dealer. 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED,  Dept.  E  ,  St.  Marys,  Ont. 


Was'100 
IW49 


NEW  OLIVERS 


you    $51. 


Free  Trial  —  No  Money  Down 

Latest    Oliver    Nine — standard 
visible,     brand     new.     .  Direct 
from    factory    to     you,    saving 
Easy    terms.     The    exact    machine 
used    by    big    business.      Over    600,000    sold. 

Our    startling    book    "The    High    Cost    of    Type- 
writers—The    Keason    and    the    Remedy"    tells    the 
story,      fJet    your    copy    to-day.      It    is    free.      A 
$100    machine    for    $49. 
This    book    tells    how   simple   it   is    to   get   a    new 
Oliver    for    free    trial— our    low 
terms— a   year    to   pay. 
Send    for    your    copy    to-day 

THE  OLIVER 

TYPEWRITER  CO. 

3062     Oiiver    Typewriter 

Bldg.,   Chicago.  III. 


The  Wonderful— Light-Running 

Gilson  Thresher 


Saves  Time— Money— Labor.  Be  independent  of  the 
Sang.  Keep  yourfarm  free  of  weeds.  Doyour  thresh- 
ing when  you  please,  with  a  6  to  I  2  h. p.  Engine  and  the 
Wonderful  Light-RunningGilsonThresher.  Furnish- 
ed with  or  without  Blower.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD. 

4815    York    St..    Guelph,    Ont.         48 


Heavesc"red 


Absolutely  cured,  in  any  horse,  any  case, 
no  matter  how  bad.  22  years  of  success,  is 
our  reason  for  selling 

CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY 

with  our  money-back  guarantee.  It  must 
cure  your  horse  or  your  money  is  refunded. 
A  FULL   WEEK'S    TRIAL 

On  receipt  of  5c.  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover 
postage  and  wrapping,  we  will  send  you  a 


mil  week's  trial  with  full 
particulars  and  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  now. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
756  F   CooperSt,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


FREE 


Our    Seed    Requirements 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  into  the  seed 
catalogues  and  granaries  for  real  first 
hand  information  on  the  needs  of  the 
farms  and  gardens  this  spring.  Every 
farmer  and  gardener,  by  a  little  calcula- 
tion soon  tell  exactly  where  his  needs 
wil  1  run,  and  forehandedness  in  this 
matter,  in  this  year  of  all  years  is  going 
to  save  dollars. 

If  we  wait  until  the  spring  rush  be- 
gins, until  April  suns,  and  steaming 
soils,  awaken  the  farms  and  people  to 
the  needs  of  food  and  a  great  crop, 
assuredly  we  will  lose  out. 

Every  farm  should  raise  some  spring 

wheat    this    year.      It    takes    about    two 

j    bushels  to  sow  an  acre.     Clover  seeding 

i    cannot    be    neglected    also,    for    nothing 

|    helps  out  in  our  labor  shortage  at   this 

time    like    the    various     clovers.       Red 

clover  is   an   old   standby  and   is   gener- 

1    ally  mixed  with  timothy.     I  sow  on  my 

farm  6  lbs.  red  clover  with  6  lbs.  timothy 

although     some     people     sow     the     seed 

1    much    thicker.      At   this    rate,    there    is 

i    abundance  for  a  good  stand  per  square 

foot. 

In  alfalfa  the  rate  of  seeding  is  from 
15  to  20  lbs.  per  acre.  I  have  found 
that  15  lbs.  gives  me  a  large  number  of 
plants  per  square  foot. 

Alsike  makes  a  good  crop  for  seed 
purposes  on  land  sometimes  too  wet  for 
red  clover  while  it  supplements  the  pas- 
ture crop  well. 

Money  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  white  or  Dutch  clocer.  It  needs 
more  careful  harvesting. 

For  permanent  pastures  where  a  thick 
stand  of  grasses  for  all  soil  is  desired, 
the  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Zavitz  of  Guelph   are   good. 

Before  the  war  Canada  was  producing 
about  20,000,000  lbs.  of  clover  seed  year- 
ly and  about  7,000,000  lbs.  of  grass 
seeds. 

Prices  this  year  for  all  seeds  are  high 
and  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  some 
people  to  sow  less  than  they  should. 
One  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
price  next  year  will  likely  be  equally  as 
good  or  higher  and  so  seeding  now  will 
pay. 

If  we  as  farmers,  would  get  away 
from  our  hard  work  for  a  half  an  hour 
each  dav  and  spend  it  in  some  wise 
plannine  of  our  business  behind  a  desk, 
we  would  profit  in  dollar  as  well  as  in 
satisfaction. — F.M.C. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treatment. 
It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
disease.      Fnll    particulars    on    receipt    of   stamp. 

W.    F.    YOUNG,    PJ>.F. 
482    Lymans   Building     -     Montreal,    Canada 


Seed    for    Sale 

The  Eastern  Ontario  Provincial  Seed 
Fair  held  at  Kemptville  Agricultural 
School  has  resulted  in  a  published  seed 
list  with  prices  and  quantities  of  seed 
grain,  potatoes,  clover  seed  and  corn  for 
sale.  W.  J.  Bell  is  doing  good  work  as 
the  neW  head. 

Millet   for  Sheep 

In  my  experience  in  feeding  145  lambs 
a  year  or  so  ago  I  found  millet  hay  to  be 
the  very  best  thing  I  could  use.  Of  course, 
I  fed  5  bags  of  pulped  turnips  a  day  as 
well.  The  lambs  gained  44  lbs.  each  from 
the  time  I  put  them  on  feed  in  November 
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until  I  sold  them  in  January.  They  would 
pick  out  the  millet  before  alfalfa  or  even 
peas  in  the  pod. — W.  A.  McKenzie,  Mit- 
chel,    Ont. 

Marquis    Wheat 

Marquis  is  a  hybrid  wheat  produced  by 
Dr.  A.  P.  Saunders  and  Dr.  C  .E.  Saund- 
ers, cerealists  of  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  Mar- 
quis wheat  is  one  of  the  descendants  of 
a  cross  made  in  or  about  1892.  The 
female  parent  was  a  wheat  from  India, 
called  Hard  Red  Calcutta.  The  male 
parent  was  the  widely  grown  Red  Fife 
wheat  of  Canada. 

The  different  forms  resulting  from  this 
cross  were  separated  in  1903  at  Ottawa, 
and  each  was  grown  by  itself  in  1904. 
One  selection  having  desirable  plant  char- 
acters was  named  Marquis  at  some  time 
between  1905  and  1907. 

The  good  milling  qualities  of  this  var- 
iety became  apparent  by  the  end  of  1906, 
and  it  was  sent  out  to  Manitoba  for  test- 
ing in  1907/  Wheat  rust  was  very  bad 
in  1907  in  the  wheat-growing  prairie 
provinces.  The  earliness  of  this  variety 
enabled  it  partly  to  escape  the  rust.  It 
soon  became  a  leading  variety  in  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan. 

The  yields  of  Marquis  wheat  at  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  Canada  were 
13.5  to  38  per  cent,  higher  than  the  yields 
of  Red  Fife  during  the  eight  years,  1907 
to  1914,  inclusive. 

Ontario  has  gotten  into  the  habit  and 
produced  some  extra  nice  samples  last 
year. 

A  Good  Suggestion 

The  Food  Controller's  advice  for  every 
farmer  to  set  out  a  few  turnips,  mangolds, 
carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  this  spring  from 
his  root  cellar  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
his  own  seed  this  year  is  a  mighty  good 
one.  Try  a  few  roots  and  report  results. 
Canada  should  become  a  great  pure  seed 
centre. 

Don't  Sow  Weed  Seeds 

A  sample  which  the  sender  called 
timothy,  and  which  he  stated  was  in- 
tended for  seeding,  was  recently  received 
at  the  Ottawa  Seed  Laboratory,  and  found 
to  contain  15,744  weed  seeds  per  ounce 
(there  are  82,200  timothy  seeds  in  one 
ounce).  Sowing  this  seed  at  the  rate  of 
10  '-ounds  per  acre  would  ^lace  about  500 
weed  seeds  on  each  square  yard.  Another 
sample  also  called  timothy  contained 
25,328  weed  seeds  per  ounce.  Sometimes 
the  impurities  in  seed  are  of  such  size  that 
they  may  be  easily  removed  by  the  use  of 
the  proper  screen,  and  it  is  the'  custom 
of  the  laboratory  to  recommend  screens 
in  such  cases.  Recently  a  farmer's  sample 
was  found  to  contain  1,632  weed  seeds 
per  ounce,  but  after  recleaning  as  direct- 
ed by  the  laboratory,  only  96  were  found. 

The  use  of  impure  seed  is  often  the 
cause  of  considerable  loss.  Last  season 
an  Ontario  farmer  sowed  flax  containing 
several  wild  mustard  seeds  per  ounce. 
This  farmer  considered  that  the  use  of 
this  seed  damaged  his  farm  to  the  extent 
of  several  hundred  dollars. 

A   Quebec  farmer  last   Spring    sowed 
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barley  which  a  subsequent  germination 
test  showed  to  be  of  very  low  vitality. 
The  result  was  that  he  not  only  lost  his 
nurse  crop  and  wasted  good  feed,  but 
noxious  weeds  were  enabled  to  multiply 
to  such  an  extent  that  succeeding  hay 
yields  must  be  considerably  lowered.  Last 
season  many  fields  were  seeded  a  second 
time  because  the  seed  used  had  heated  or 
otherwise  lost  its  vitality.  Grain  is  so 
scarce  and  a  crop  failure  means  so  much 
now  that  every  reasonable  precaution 
should  be  taken  this  year  against  using 
as  seed  grain  that  is  not  of  strong  vitality. 

Every  lot  of  grain  to  be  used  as  seed 
should  be  tested  for  germination  now  so 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  locate 
a  suitable  supply  should  the  seed  on  hand 
be  found  unsatisfactory.  Farmers  who 
desire  seed  samples  tested  for  purity  or 
germination  may  send  them  free  of  charge 
up  to  twelve  ounces  in  weight,  in  strong 
envelopes  or  cotton  bags,  addressed  to 
the  Seed   Commissioner,  Ottawa. 

A  similar  seed  testing  laboratory  is 
maintained  at  Calgary. 


No  Danger  to  a 

Girl  Like  This 


Continued  from  page  23. 


THE   LOVE   WOMEN   HUNGER   FOR 

:'  'This  is  not  the  love  that  women 
hunger  for.  All  mv  life  I  have  dreamed 
of  the  man  I  could  love.  I  have  kept 
my  heart  and  moulded  my  life  for  him. 
He  was  strong  and  tender  and  manly, 
like  my  own  father.  He"  would  defend 
me    against    harm,    protect    me    against 


wrong  and  shield  me  from  evil.  He 
would  honor  my  honor,  and  delight  in 
my  charms,  and  keep  himself  clean  for 
me  always.  And  if  the  need  came,  he 
would  suffer  for  me;  sacrifice  for  me; 
fight  for  me;  bleed  for  me;  live  for  me; 
die  for  me,  and  love  me — love  me  for- 
ever! 

"  'And  in  return  I  would  love  him  to 
madness  through  good  and  evil  days. 
If  he  were  sick  I  would  nurse  him.  If 
he  were  weak,  I  would  be  his  strength. 
If  he  were  paralyzed,  I  would  wheel  him 
in  the  sun.  If  he  were  deaf,  I  would  be 
ears  for  him.  If  he  were  blind,  lead  him 
and  read  to  him.  And  if  he  were  insane, 
I  would  be  true  to  him  until  death,  and 
I  would  love  him.  Ah,  how  I  would  love 
him.' 

"She  stood  still  and  looked  at  him. 
In  that  moment  the  atrocity  of  his  pur- 
pose overwhelmed  her  and  she  saw  him 
for  what  he  was. 

"She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  and  said  slowly,  with  a  scorn 
which   burnt   like   a   slow   flame: 

"  'And  I  thought  that  I  had  found  him 
in  you. 

"  'I  looked  into  your  eyes  and  they 
were  charming. 

"  'I  listened  to  your  voice  and  it  was 
melodious. 

"  'I  noticed  your  clothes.  They  were 
immaculate. 

"  'I  watched  your  manners.  They 
were  perfect. 

"  'But  when  I  looked  into  your  heart 
it  was  coarse,  filthy,  and  vulgar  and 
cheap." 

"'I  despise  you!  I  loathe  you!  I  hate 
you!  If  I  knew  how,  I  would  curse  you! 
For  what  is  a  man  but  a  coward  if  he 
would   prey  upon   women    and    use      the 


language    of    love    to    lure    innocence    to 
evil?' 

"Then  she  turned  and  walked  into  the 
town  alone." 


Farm  Boys'  Camp 

Saskatchewan  conducts  an  annual 
unique  Farm  Boys'  Camp  in  connection 
with  the  Regina  Exhibition.  That  for 
1916  had  185  boys  from  nineteen  rural 
municipalities,  under  competent  adult 
leadership,  while  the  number  for  1917  was 
even  larger.  Part  of  each  of  the  two  days 
was  taken  up  with  judging  competitions, 
lectures,  and  demonstrations,  with  trips 
to  local  points  of  interest.  Teams  from 
rural  centers  competed  in  weed  identifica- 
tion, wheat  and  live  stock  judging,  etc., 
prizes  and  diplomas  being  awarded.  The 
camp  was  financed  by  an  entry  fee  of 
$3  and  by  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Canadian  Credit  Men's  Trust 
Association  and  the  Mortgage  Loans  As- 
sociation of  Western  Canada.  The  Regina 
Y.M.C.A.  helped  to  entertain  and  look  af- 
ter the  lads  in  their  recreation  and  sports. 
Who  can  estimate  the  benefit  to  the  boy 
lucky  enough  to  enjoy  such  an  educational 
outing? 


Granulated  Eyelids* 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Tubes  25  c.  For  Book  ol  the  Eye  Freeask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


Sore 
Eyes 


The  Cockshutt  is  chain  driven  — 
there  are  no  gears  to  freeze 
up  or  break. 


Distance  from  top  of  box  to 
ground  is  only  41  inches,  just 
waist  high,  yet  there  is  17 
inches    clearance     underneath. 


Cockshutt  Manure  Spreader 


Barnyard  fertilizer  is  more  than  ever  important  now 
when  so  much  production  is  wanted  and  commercial 
fertilizer  is  so  scarce.  Hence  you  want  a  manure 
spreader — one  that  will  have  ample  strength  to  stand 
up  under  years  of  hard  service — yet  won't  be  heavy  on 
the  horses — and  one  that  will  really  "spread,"  not 
merely  dump  the  manure  in  patches.  In  other  words, 
you  want  a  Cockshutt  Manure  Spreader. 
Built  of  malleable  iron  and  steel  wherever  possible  to 


save  weight  and  add  strength.  The  drive  is  by  chain — 
the  strongest  known.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  sta- 
tionary, there  are  no  slats,  aprons  or  rollers  to  become 
fouled  and  broken;  the  carrier  consists  of  heavy  steel 
angles  held  together  by  chains, — simple  and  effective. 
The  distributing  cylinders  and  paddles  pulverize  and 
spread  the  manure  better  than  you  could  do  it  by  hand. 
Easy  lever  at  driver's  hand  throws  mechanism  in  or 
out  of  gear.     In  two  sizes,  50  or  65  bushels. 


Special  Cockshutt  Manure  Spreader  booklet  gladly  sent  on  request. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company 

Limited 
Brantford  -  Ontario 


Sold  in  Eastern    Ontario,   Quebec 
and  Maritime  Provinces  by 


The  Frost  &  Wood  Company 

Limited 
Montreal,      SMITH'S  FALLS,       St.  John 
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PLANT 

Steele, 
Brigqs 
Seeds 

For  Sate  Everywhere 
Send  for  Catalog 

Steele,  Briggs  Seed  C° 

~?\-    '      Limited 

TORONTO 

HAMILTON-  WINNIPEG 


SIMMERS 


ESTABLISHED    1656 


Confidence  is  the  greatest  factor  that  enters  into  the  buying  of  seeds, 
•ince  you  are  buying  not  a  finished  product,  but  only  the  means  by  which 
four  garden  may  be  either  a  success  or  a  partial  or  complete  failure.  You 
will  make  no  mistake  in  placing  confidence  in  SIMMERS'  SEEDS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  on  application. 

4.  A.  SIMMERS,  utfrraa 

Bulbs,  SEEDS,  Plants 
Toronto,  Ont. 


SEEDS 


A  FORTUNE  IN  POULTRY 


Our  aw-Kgg   Kind. 


Increase     your     egg     yield 
by    purchasing 
A     CHOICE    COCK    OR 
COCKEREL 

of  our  high  record  Rocks, 
Wyandottes.  Leghorns  or 
Reds.  1918  Mating  List 
containing  65  photos  of 
stock,  buildings.  Feed  and 
tonic    formulas   free. 


R.  L.  Guild,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


PEONAGE 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  Rood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
T7>n  \T  A  H  7P  Combined  Hill 
IKUDi  ASrE*  and  Drill  Seeder 


solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools— 
stcrcd  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov* 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
"lit  and  doa  day's  hand- 
work in  60 


$4.50  to  $30. 
Write  for 
booklet. 


THE  BATEMAN.WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
480  S  ymington  Avenue,  Toronto.  Canada. 


CATALOGUES.  BOOKLETS,  BULLETINS 
\IIand  CALENDARS 


^%. 


L.  R.  Guild's  Mating  and  Sales  Lists  of  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  and  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  is  to 
hand.  Mr.  Guild  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
progressive  methods.  Free  upon  request  at  Rock- 
wood.    Ont.      See   his   ad. 

Land  Clearing  Made  Easy  is  the  title  of  a 
well-illustrated  booklet  issued  by  the  A.  J. 
Kirstin  Canadian  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
It  gives  the  farmer  all  particulars  about  stump 
pulling.      It    is    free    for   the    asking    of   this    firm. 

The  Dillon  Way  in  stable  fittings  and  hardware 
supplies  is  a  catalog  worth  while.  Equiu  your 
barns  by  this  method,  they  say,  and  you  have 
the  acme  of  convenience.  Write  the  firm  for 
free    copy,    mentioning    FARMERS'    MAGAZINE. 

Farm  Power  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  book- 
let put  out  by  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
of  Chicago.  It  goes  into  the  relative  costs  for 
power  on  the  farm ;  how  machinery  helps  out 
in  the  labor  shortage ;  and  shows  how  to  adapt 
one's  power  needs  quickly  to  his  own  farm.  It 
contains  100  pages  and  tan  be  had  free  by 
svriting  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  of 
Chicago,    111. 

Evidence  strikes  one  as  a  queer  title  for  a 
booklet,  but  the  Staude  Mfg.  Co.,  of  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  have  told  here  the  story  of  what  363 
farmers  have  done  with  their  Mak-a-Tractor. 
It    is    free. 

Farm  Mechanics,  by  Shearer,  is  a  book  every 
farmer  will  find  useful  in  the  use  of  machinery 
around  the  farm.  It  goes  into  all  the  farmer's 
mechanical  problems  even  to  hitching  of  3-horse 
teams  and  road  drags.  It  can  be  had  for  $1.00 
from  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE.  143  University 
Ave. 

Dusting  is  the  title  of  a  catalog  put  out  by 
the  Niagara  Brand  Spray  Co..  Burlington,  and 
deals  with  all  forms  of  spraying  for  fruit  trees. 
The  merits  of  soluble  sulphur  and  dust  sprays 
are  told  by  farmers  who  have  done  it.  Write 
for    a    copy    free    to    above    company. 

A  Little  Journey  through  the  plant  of  the 
De  Laval  Co.  is  a  booklet  every  farmer  who  has 
a  cow  should  read  for  cream  separator  facts. 
It  is  full  of  illustrations  on  good  paper.  Write 
to   the    De    Laval    Co.,    Peterboro',    Ont. 

The  Holslein-Freisian  Register,  published  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt..  U.S.A.,  is  the  official  organ 
for  the  American  Holstein  breeders.  It  gives 
some  interesting  facts  for  Holstein  breeders  even 
in    Canada. 

A  Record  of  Progress,  a  poultry  book  put  out 
by  the  celebrated  Tom  Barron,  of  Catforth, 
near  Preston,  England.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  poultry  booklets  put  out,  showing  how 
he  arranges  his  houses  and  gardens.  His  breeds 
are    White    Wyandottes    and    White    Leghorns. 

The  B.  T.  Barn  Book — a  new  one — if  anything 
a  better  one  than  their  comprehensive  one  issued 
two  years  ago  by  this  celebrated  firm  of  equip- 
ment manufacturers  of  Fergus,  Ont.,  is  now  out. 
Tt  is  a  book  of  400  pages,  is  profusely  illus- 
trated and  contains  suggestions,  building  infor- 
mation and  specifications  that  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  building,  re- 
modelling or  carrying  out  big  operations  in  feed- 
ing livestock,  harvesting  hay,  or  saving  labor. 
When  writing  this  firm  for  the  book,  state  your 
reasons  for  being  interested  and  mention  the 
FARMERS'   MAGAZINE. 


Sale    Calendar 

Feb.  22 — F.  L.  Green's,  Greenwood,  Ont., 
Jerseys    and    Yorkshires. 

Feb.  23— W.  A.  Dryden  and  J.  Miller,  Jr., 
Shorthorns   at  Union   Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

Farmers  and  breeders  would  do  well  to 
insert  their  advertisements  here  and  get 
publicity  of  their  sales  to  the  big  grow- 
ing  list   of   Farmers'    Magazine    subscribers. 


Profitable — That's    Why 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  renewal  my  sub- 
scription to  the  Farmers'  Magazine  begin- 
ning Feb.  number.  I  like  it  fine  and  think 
it  is  a  profitable  farm  journal. — W.  C. 
Holmes,    Ontario. 


Joins    the    Procession 

I  want  to  take  the  Farmers'  Magazine, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  seen  coming  to  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  regard  it  as  the  equal 
of  any  other  paper  that  I  have  ever  read. 
— John   A.    R.    C,    Ontario. 


Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer's  Exchange 

SEMI-MONTHLY 

5  cents  a  word —  per  insertion. 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 

BOOKS 

FULL  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

Vegetable  Production 

g iven  in  PRODUCTIVE  VEGETABLE  GROWING 

By  J.  W.  LLOYD 
For  Sale  by  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.  Ltd. 
143  University  Ave.,  TORONTO  $  1  .75  postpaid 

MONEY  FROM  THE  FARM 

Ideas  about  how  new  money  can  be  made 
on  the  farm  will  always  attract  the  wide- 
awake farmer.  If  you  want  a  book  that 
is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and  ideas 
about  farming  in  every  department,  send 
for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  C.  C.  Bows- 
field.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  address 
for    $1.00.      Write    the 

Technical  Book  Dept.  of 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

14Ji-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

BUGGY   FOR   SALE 

TjlOR  SALE  —  TWO-SEATED  RUBBER- 
tired  buggy ;  good  as  new,  $50.  This 
buggy  originally  cost  $150,  and  will  prove 
an  ideal  family  buggy.  Apply  Box  210, 
The  Farmers'  Magazine,  143  University 
Ave.,    Toronto. 


SEED    POTATOES    WANTED 

V\7  ANTED  —  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  PO- 
'  tatoes  for  seed ;  Northern  Ontario  or 
New  Brunswick  seed  preferred.  Write, 
giving  price  and  particulars.  Box  20, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


TREES  FOR  SALE 

pRIVET,  'BARBERRY.  EVERGREENS, 
oaks,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  for 
ornamental  hedges,  windbreaks,  timber, 
mailing  size :  dozen  same  variety,  one 
dollar ;  hundred,  five  dollars.  Complete 
list  free.  John  Downham,  Strathroy, 
Ontario. 


HORSES    WANTED 

/GOVERNMENT  REPORTS  INDICATE 
^  that  the  demand  for  horses  will  be 
brisk  this  spring  and  prices  accordingly 
high.  To  obtain  highest  prices,  treat  im- 
mediately your  horses  with  Cossack  Tab- 
lets, the  recognized  up-building  horse  tonic. 
Last  year,  thousands  of  horse  owners  in- 
creased the  market  value  of  their  horses 
100%  with  Cossack  Tablets.  Works  won- 
ders with  weak,  sick,  played-out  horses ; 
nothing  like  them  to  keep  a  good  horse 
in  condition.  $1.00  the  box  ;  3  boxes  $2.50  ; 
post  paid.  Interesting  booklet,  "The  Cos- 
sack and  His  Horse,"  sent  free  on  request. 
Cossack  Remedies  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1353. 
Montreal. 

CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET  RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 
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A    Decade    of    Cattle    Fortunes 

The  following  interesting  review  of  10  years 
in  the  cattle  business  in  America  has  been 
compiled  by  M.  F.  Horine,  statistician  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago: 

1907 — Near  panic. 

1908 — Liquidation.      Low    prices. 

1909 — Continued  liquidation.  Sectional 
droughts.     Depletion  of  cows  and  heifers. 

1910 — Severe  drought  west.  Continued  liqui- 
dation.   Great  corn  crop  east.    Fine  winter. 

1911 — Fat  stock  at  discount,  followed  by 
rising  prices. 

1912 — Scarcity  and  high  prices  of  all  live- 
stock. 

1913 — Corn  crop  failure.  Scarcity  and  high 
prices  of  feed.     Shortage  of  breeding  stock. 

1914 — Foot-and-mouth  disease.  War  in 
Europe.     Scarcity  and  high  prices  for  cattle. 

1915 — Continued  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
War.  General  financial  uncertainty.  Much 
frosted   corn. 

1916 — Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. Financial  and  industrial  recovery. 
Great  slaughter  of  livestock.  Terrible  winter. 
Small  corn  crop. 

1917 — Highest  prices  for  feed  and  cattle. 
Severe  drought  on  southwest  ranges.  Con- 
tinued heavy  slaughter.  Great  frost  damage 
to  corn.  Greatest  sacrifice  of  dairy,  farm  and 
range  cows  since  1910.  Record  prices  for  feed 
and  livestock.  General  disposition  to  market 
both  separately. 

Continued  low  prices  for  purebred  cattle 
until  middle  of  1916,  after  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease eradicated  from  country;  then  rapid  rise, 
showing  revival  of  desire  for  general  in- 
crease of  cattle  for  first  time  since  near  panic 
of  1907. 


Conveniences  in  the  Barn 

The  need  of  some  handy,  time-saving,  work- 
saving  method  of  handling  feed  is  very  great. 
A  basket  is  not  satisfactory  for  carrying  the 
feed  to  the  cows.  There  is  too  much  heavy 
lifting  required  by  either  basket  or  pail,  and 
too  many  trips  back  and  forth  to  root  cellar, 
silo  or  feed  room.  Much  of  the  feed  is 
spilled  and  wasted.  Baskets  and  pails  be- 
come unsanitary  and  sour. 

The  system  of  overhead  tracking  for  the 
manure  carrier  can  be  extended  down  the 
feed  passages  to  the  feed  room  and  root  cellar 
at  a  small  extra  cost,  and  a  feed  carrier  can 
be  used  for  handling  the  fodder.  Ensilage, 
grain,  roots,  pulped  roots,  chopped  stuff,  corn 
in  the  ear,  meal  and  all  other  rations  can  be 
handled    in    this   way. 

If  feed  passages  are  smooth  and  level  a 
floor  feed  truck  may  be  used.  This  is  less 
expensive  than  the  overhead  feed  carrier  out- 
fit and  is  used  a  great  many  times  when  the 
use  of  overhead  carrier  is  not  practicable. 

Overhead  tracking  systems  with  special  car- 
riers save  much  work  in  conveying  milk  cans, 
ice,  etc.,   in    the   dairy  barn. 


Helpful   Near   Georgian   Bay 

Find  enclosed  $1.00  payment  for  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  for  one  year  ending 
Dec,  1918.  I  would  like  to  let  you  know 
we  enjoy  reading  the  magazine  and  the 
many  helpful  ideas  given  in  it. — Mrs.  W. 
Cruickshank,   Ontario. 


A   Cheeseman  Likes  It 

I  like  your  paper  very  much.  Not  being 
a  farmer  myself  but  almost  in  the  same 
line,  being  a  cheese  maker,  I  find  some 
interesting  subjects.  I  enclose  one  dollar 
($1.00)  for  renewal,  wishing  your  paper 
every   success. — S.   A.    K.,    Ontario. 


Keeps  the  Best  at   Smith's  Falls 

Your  agent  induced  some  member  of  my 
family  to  subscribe  for  two  publications 
a  year  ago.  Now  I  like  your  Farmers' 
Magazine  and  am  enclosing  pay  for  one 
year  for  same,  but  I  have  no  time  to  read 
ordinary  magamines,  anyway  we  have  more 
papers  coming  here  than  we  read,  so  I 
cannot  afford  to  burn  money. — W.  L.  Code, 
Ontario. 


DREADNAUGHT 


The  design  and  construction  of  Dreadnaught  Steel  Haines  is  mechani- 
cally correct.  Two  pieces  of  selected  steel  forced  together  in  powerful 
presses  makes  a  perfect  truss  All  overlapping  parts  reinforce  points 
of  greatest  strain  giving  double  strength. 

STRONG  — WON'T    BREAK 

Draft  studs;  forged  steel — rings  electrically  welded;  Anti-rust  treated 
water  proof,  weather  proof. 

Write    for    Descriptive    Folder 

Explains  the  tensil  strength  of  our  names.   Sizes  for  every  requirement. 

DEALERS— Write  for  proposition  and  selling  helps 

McKINNON     DASH    COMPANY 
Dept.  k  St.  Catherines,  Ontario,  Canada 


The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  is  a  tractor  attachment  for  use  with  the 
Ford  car  on  the  farm.  It  now  enters  Canada  duty  free  and  costs  the 
farmer  $240. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  cost  represents  permanent  improve- 
ments to  the  Ford  car  itself.  A  simplex  radiator,  water  pump  and  force 
feed  oiling  system  are  installed.  These  are  necessary  parts  of  the  tractor 
equipment.  The  other  parts  of  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  can  be  taken 
off  or  installed  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  is  a  rugged,  sturdy  little  power  plant.  It 
develops  the  steady  pulling  strength  of  four  good  farm  horses  and  is 
low-priced  and  handy  to  operate. 

The  farmer  uses  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  with  the  farm  implements 
he  has  on  hand.  It  will  do  capital  work  preparing  your  seed  bed  this 
spring.  By  using  a  short  tongue,  your  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  will  pull 
your  mower,  hayloader,  binder  and  wagon. 

Next  fall  you  will  hitch  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  to  a  two-furrowed 
plow  and  do  faster  and  cheaper  work  than  with  four  horses. 

As  an  agricultural  implement  the  Staude  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
out  for  several  years  by  thousands  of  satisfied  farmers. 

Write  for  booklet — 

Ontario  Auto-Tractor  Co.,  Limited 

157  Bay  Street,  TORONTO 


SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  MEN 

Many  of  them — read  the  Summarized  News,  Statistics,  Forecasts  published 
weekly  by 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST 

OF  CANADA 

Consider   the    value    to    YOUR    BUSINESS    of   THE    POST'S    Business    Outlook,    Weekly    Bank 
Clearings,   Stock  and  Bond   Price  Tables  and  Editorial   Opinion. 

You  cannot  afford  to  FOREGO  such   information  and  counsel  at  such  a  critical  period. 
Annual   Subscription    $3.00.     Write  for  sample   copy. 

DEPT.  FM. 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada,    University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

to 

Oliver  Spanner  &  Co. 

TAXIDERMISTS 

We  pay  express  or  postage. 
26    Elm    Street 

TORONTO 

Write  for  latest  price  list 


THE    STANDARDIZED 

CILSON  TRACTOR 


— is  a  business  machine  designed  along  sound 
mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth, with  no  freak 
features.    15-30  h. p. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and  rock  bottom  prices. 

GILSON    MFG.  CO.   LTD. 

3715     YORK   ST.  GUELPH.   CAN.     37 


POULTRY    THAT    PAYS 

If  interested  in  poultry  that  really  does  pay,  drop 
a  post  card  for  Descriptive  Booklet  of  our  plant, 
and  Price  List  of  Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Conestoga  BRIED-TO-PAY  Barred  Rocks, 
S.  C.  Reds,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Conestoga    Egg    Farm,    Arthur,     Ontario 


POULTRY  BOOIg&tf 

pases.   215  beautiful   pictures    and    color   plates. 
Hatching,  rearing,    feeding:   and   disease  informa- 
tion; describes  tbe  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling   68 
varieties  including  Indian  Runners.     Tells  bow    to 
properly  choose  fowls,   eggs,   Incubators  and   secure 
:heap   feed.  This  practical  book  worth  dollars    mailed 
for  10  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box   1  02.Clarlnda.lowa 


ELMGROVE  FARM 

QFFERS   EGGS   FOR   HATCHING   FROM 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Emden  Geese,  Rouen 
Ducks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Send  for  price 
list.      J.    H.    Rutherford,    Albion,    Ontario. 


A  Book  for  Modern  Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.00.  Will  give 
the  farmer  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  dollars  and  time 

The  Modern 

Gas  Tractor 

FARMERS  MAGAZINE 

143   University   Avenue 
TORONTO 
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All  queries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address.  If 
personal  answer  is  required,  enclose  a  3-cent  stamp.  Address  all  corres- 
pondence  to    Grasmere,   The   Farmer's   Magazine,    Toronto,    Canada. 


Jersey   Cattle 

F.S.B.,  Ontario. — Can  you  mail  me  a 
list  of  Jersey  breeders?  I  would  like  a 
copy  of  Radford's  Bungalows.  If  there 
is  any  expense  I  will  be  glad  to  forward 
the  same. 

Answer. — List  has  been  sent.  You  could 
secure  a  fuller  list  by  writing  the  Account- 
ant of  the  National  Live  Stock  Records, 
Ottawa,  or  to  B.  G.  Bull,  secretary  of  the 
Dominion  Jersey  Breeders'  Association, 
Brampton,  Ont.  Radford's  Bungalows 
costs  $2.75. 


White  Turkeys 

J.E.H.,  Ontario. — Will  you  please  send 
me  the  names  of  some  poultrymen  who 
have  white  turkeys  for  sale. 

Answer. — White  turkeys  in  Canada  are 
scarce.  Perhaps  some  breeder  can  catch 
this  trade  by  a  liner  ad. 

Turkeys  Wanted 

P.D.,  Ontario. — Am  enclosing  stamp, 
and  would  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  a  bronze  turkey  hen — not  particular 
about  it  being  pure  bred  as  long  as  it  is  in 
a  healthy  condition.  It  must  not  be  too 
far  away  as  I  live  about  175  miles  from 
Toronto. 

Answer.— Bronze  turkeys  are  not  very 
common  at  the  present  time  and  at  this 
season  of  the  year  it  may  be  hard  for  you 
to  purchase  what  you  want.  Names  have 
been  sent. 


Farm    for   Sale 

C.R.,  Ontario. — Saw  in  the  January 
issue  of  your  Farmers'  Magazine  where 
some  one  from  the  city  had  about  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  to  invest  in  a  farm. 
Could  or  would  you  put  me  in  touch  with 
him?  I  have  a  sixty-one  acre  farm  of 
No.  1  land  and  two  miles  from  Wellington. 
Will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  imple- 
ments. Reasons  for  selling  sickness  in 
family. 

Answer. — Tour  letter  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  person  in  question. 


do  you  think  of  the  Asiatic,  Houdan,  Cor- 
nish, Orpington  and  Buttercup?  Enclosed 
you  will  find  a  three  cent  stamp  for  a 
reply. 

Answer. — Your  questions  would  cover 
almost  a  whole  book  so  as  to  answer  them 
fully  and  to  jour  satisfaction  and  would 
be  more  than  we  could  do  in  a  short  ar- 
ticle. 

As  to  the  number  of  varieties  of  fowl 
which  you  would  keep  on  a  hundred  acres, 
that  depends  entirely  as  to  whether  yoi 
are  going  in  for  extensive  poultry  pro 
duction  or  whether  you  are  farming  along 
general  lines.  A  flock  of  about  one  hun 
dred  hens  on  a  hundred  acres  on  the 
averaged  mixed  farm  is  about  all  that 
can  be  carried.  Could  you  write  again 
and  give  some  more  definnite  description 
about  the  large  dark-colored  ducks  with 
a  crest?  These  may  possibly  be  the  Black 
East  India  breed.  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  them.  Geese  do  not  have  a 
crest,  but  some  varieties  have  a  knob  at 
the  back  of  the  bill  which  looks  like  the 
crest.  This  variety  is  known  as  the, 
Chinese  geese  and  another  as  the  African. 
Yours  must  therefore  be  the  Chinese 
variety.  The  Brown  Leghorn  has  not  the 
reputation  of  the  white. 


Fowls  Generally 

R.H.G.,  Ontario. — What  in  your  esti- 
mation are  the  best  varieties  of  hens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  for  each  of  the 
following  qualities,  separately,  and 
secondly,  collectively:  (1)  meat;  (2) 
eggs;  (3)  general  utility;  (4)  fancy  pur- 
poses. How  many  varieties  would  you 
keep  on  100  acres?  Do  you  know  a  dark- 
colored  duck  ivith  a  large  crest.  I  have 
some  but  don't  know  the  name,  also  geese 
with  a  crest.  These  are  not  African.  Are 
Brown  Leghorns  as  good  layers  as  White 
Leghorns?  Are  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
as  good  fovA  as  White  or  Golden?     What 
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Duck  Eggs 

Mrs.  C.E.R.,  Ontario. — Will  you  please 
inform  me  where  I  could  purchase  some 
reliable  duck  eggs,  also  when  is  the  best 
time  for  setting  same  and  what  make  of 
incubator  is  most  satisfactory?  I  would 
like  a  large  size  duck  to  sell  for  the  table. 

Answer. — We  are  sending  you  the 
names  of  a  few  breeders  near  you.  Per- 
haps some  duck  raisers  would  do  well  to 
insert  a  liner  ad.  in  our  classified  column 
to  catch  this  trade.  Best  time  to  set  the 
eggs  depends  upon  your  ability  to  handle 
the  young  ducks.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions eggs  can  be  set  under  hens  during 
April  or  the  last  of  March  as  they  hatch 
in  28  days.  The  best  large  breeds  for 
your  work  are  the  Pekin  (white)  and 
Rouen. 

Water  Installations 

T.A.,  Ontario.  —  /  would  like  some 
information  in  regard  to  installing  a 
water  system  in  my  home  (a  farm  of 
course) .  If  you  know  of  any  rural  homes 
having  .a  complete  and  satisfactory  sys- 
tem I  would  appreciate  their  name  and 
address;  also  the  names  of  any  reliable 
companies  who  do  this  work.  Any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  septic  tank,  etc., 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Answer. — In  regard  to  your  enquiry  of 
January  14  about  the  installation  of  a 
water  system  in  your  farm  house,  I  may 
say  that  the  reference  number,  which  is 
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just  going  to  press,  goes  into  the  subject 
very  thoroughly,  and  upon  its  receipt  you 
will  no  doubt  have  considerable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  water 
systems  for  farm  homes  and  are  exceed- 
ingly desirous  to  see  as  many  farm  homes 
through  the  country  install  them  as  pos- 
sible because  we  believe  that  there  is  not 
one  improvement  in  our  farm  homes  that 
will  carry  more  benefit  all  around  than 
a  good  water  system  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  There  are  a 
number  of  homes,  in  fact  a  great  many 
through  the  country,  who  have  a  satisfac- 
tory system  installed. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any 
time  if  you"  have  made  the  improvement, 
giving  details  of  the  work,  the  picture  of 
your  farm  home,  the  layout  of  the  plan, 
and  any  information  that  will  be  of  use 
to  our  readers.  If  you  have  a  photograph 
of  your  farm  home  or  anything  of  interest 
on  your  farm,  we  will  be  glad  to  get  it. 
Names  of  farmers  and  manufacturers 
have  been  mailed  you. 

Milch   Goats   and   Small   Farming 

L.S.,  British  Columbia. — /  read  the 
article  in  Farmers'  Magazine  about 
milch  goats,  and  would  like  the  address 
of  the  gentleman  as  I  want  to  buy  one. 
I  am  only  a  woman  whose  money  is  tied 
up  in  Germany.  It  was  to  come  when  the 
war  broke  out.  I  bought  10  acres  in  1913 
but  did  not  pay  all,  but  now  I  have  it  all 
free.  I  would  like  to  start  with  poultry 
and  raise  vegetables. 

Answer. — I  do  not  think  that  the  gentle- 
man writing  in  Farmers'  Magazine  re- 
cently had  any  for  sale  himself,  and  it 
would  possibly  be  better  to  write  to  the 
Agriculture  Department,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Victoria,  for  information  as  to 
the  breeders  of  goats  in  your  own  pro- 
vince who  will  have  some  to  sell. 

You  have  decided  wisely  in  going  in  for 
poultry  and  goats  along  with  your  vege- 
table work  on  your  small  farm. 

Milch  Goat 

J.D.K.,  British  Columbia. — You  would 
oblige  me  greatly  if  you  could  let  me  know 
where  I  could  get  a  good  book  on  the 
milch  goat. 

Answer. — You  will  be  able  to  get  some 
very  reliable  information  on  the  milch 
goat  by  writing  to  the  Sheep  and  Goat 
Division,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  who  have  some  special 
bulletins  on  the  subject  and  will  be  glad 
to  forward  them  to  you  upon  request. 


Farm  With  Mortgage 

J.A.,  Ontario. — /  have  a  chance  to  sell 
my  farm.  It  has  a  mortgage  against  it. 
I  am  taking  a  second  mortgage  as  part 
payment  from  the  buyer.  Now  the 
mortgagee  says  I  cannot  sell.  What  is 
the  law  in  the  matter? 

Answer. — The  mortgagee  cannot  hinder 
you  from  selling  the  farm.  The  buyer, 
however,  will  have  to  agree  to  take  over 
the  first  mortgage,  and  during  the  life  of 
the  mortgage  you  will  be  held  responsible 
also  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage. 
As  mortgages  are  not  given  generally  for 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value, 
doubtless  the  first  mortgage  is  a  very  safe 
proposition  and  that  little  harm  would 
ever  come  to  you  in  the  transaction.  How- 
ever the  man  who  holds  this  mortgage  has 
recourse  to  you  no  matter  whether  you 
have  any  interest  in  the  property  latterly 
or  not,  should  the  present  owner  of  the 


Order  Farm  Machine  Repairs  Now 
Delay  May  Mean  Loss 

HAVE  YOU  thought  of  the  difficulty  you  are  going  to  have 
this  year  in  getting  repairs  for  your  machines?  It  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  you  to  be  thinking  about  right 
now.    Your  crops  may  depend  upon  it. 

You,  no  doubt,  realize  that  all  manufacturers  are  hard  put  to 
it  to  get  materials ;  and  the  transportation  facilities,  freight  and 
express,  are  congested  to  such  an  extent  that  shipments  go  through 
very  slowly. 

The  implement  manufacturer  and  agent  in  Canada  realizes 
this  today  and  the  utmost  is  being  done  to  take  care  of  the  farm- 
ers' requirements  for  repairs.  Unless  the  farmers  are  also  fore- 
sighted,  many  of  them  are  likely  to  realize  the  difficulty  too 
when  the  season  for  field  work  opens.  They  are  going  to  be 
greatly  handicapped  if  they  wait  until  just  before  they  are  ready 
to  use  the  machines  before  overhauling  them  and  finding  out 
what  parts  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

We  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  get  busy  on  this  at  once. 
Overhaul  every  machine  on  your  place  and  see  just  what  parts 
you  need  to  put  them  in  good  working  order,  then  place  your 
order  at  once.  This  is  the  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  having 
the  new  parts  in  time  for  use. 

We  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  get  ample  stocks  of 
repair  parts  to  convenient  points  where  you  can  get  quick  service. 
International  Harvester  branch  houses  are  located  in  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  they  always  carry  large  stocks  of  repairs.  Besides 
there  are  thousands  of  local  agents  who  carry  a  good  supply  of 
the  parts  usually  called  for.  Under  normal  conditions,  you 
could  expect  quick  action  on  repair  orders  sent  to  us  or  to  any 
of  our  agents,  but  at  this  time  conditions  are  not  normal  and  it 
is  a  personal  and  patriotic  duty  to  look  ahead  and  plan  ahead 
and  be  prepared  to  avoid  confusion  and  crop-wasting  delays. 

Remember  the  first  orders  received  are  the  first  to  be  served, 
so  you  can  recognize  the  importance  of  overhauling  your  ma- 
chines now  and  seeing  what  you  will  need  and  getting  your  order 
placed.     Better  be  ready  than  sorry.    Do  it  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  — Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal.  Que..  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Qua.. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


I 
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Just  Put  Clothes  In— the  Washer  Does  the  Work 


Of  course  you  realize  that  a  washing  machine, 
even  run  by  hand,  is  quicker,  easier,  better  than 
washing  by  muscle-power.  But  here's  a  washer 
that  does  everything— all  you  have  to  do  is  turn 
on  the  juice." 


Power  Bench  Washer 


-will  do  the  washing  while  you  do 
other  work  !      No  need  to  watch  it- 
it  can't  go  wrong.      It  will  do  the 
-     wringing  too.       Easy    to    operate^ 
simple   and    strong  in  construction— perfect  m 
mechanism.     Made  in  one-   two-,  cr  three-tub 
size  :  operated  equally  well  by  1/6  h.p.  electric 
motor,  or  any  gasoline  engine.  Write  us  to-doy 
for  full  particulars-  it  will  be  time  well-spent. 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED,  Dept     E   ST.  MARYS,  Ont. 
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130- Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  IT  $15-75 

If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $15.75  and  we  _  £j£t'9fK 
pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  In  Canada.  UNO  OVTV 
We  have  branch  warehouses  inWinnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto.Ont. 
Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under 
egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten 
year  guarantee — 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  used — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.^  If  you  will  compare  our 
machines  with  others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  $16.75  ;s  for  both  Incubator  and 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  and  duty  cnarges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time 

"KSfde'i^   WISCONSIN   INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box 206 ,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WE  WANT  FURS 


mer.  They  have  an  excellence  without 
equal,  for  they  will  produce  more  wealth 
in  greater  variety  than  any  other  breed 
of  cattle.  Go  to  the  shows  and  you  carry 
away  from  there  something  of  the  prize 
winners'  individuality,  something  of  that 
poise,  queenly  qualities,  and  majesty  of 
carriage  that  can  be  said  of  no  other 
animal. — President  Dryden. 


for  our  own  use 

and  are  offering 

EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  PRICES.    Ship  now.    Shipments 
held  separate.        Write  for  our  large  price  list,  free  on  request. 

CHICAGO  HIDE,  FUR  &  WOOL  HOUSE,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Furriers  and  Tanners 

Capital  $250,000.00.  Reference:  Any  Bank  here  or  any 
Mercaniile  Agency 

DOUGLAS,  WYOMING,  U.S.A. 

We  want  the  name  of  every  trapper  on  our  mailing  list. 


Canadian  Farm   Feeds 

Digestive  Nutrients  in   1  lb.   of  Some  Common 
Feeds. 


1    lb.    of 
Kind   of   Food. 


The  Largest   House  of 
its   Kind  in  The   West 


iwsi^^mim 


hay 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  cropa  with  lesa 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  gofarthest?   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best   use  of  hi^h  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  U 
form    depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        S^nd 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

THE  BATEMAN -WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
480  Symington  Avenue,        Toronto,  Canada. 


Using  a  Truss 


STUART'S    PLAPAO-PADS 
are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators   made   self- 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  in  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs*    Cannot  slip,   so   cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands    have   successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance   from  work  —  most 
obstinate  cases  cured.     Soft  as 
velvet  —  easy    to    apply — Inex- 
pensive.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.    We  prove  It  by 
sending  you  Trial  of   Plapao 
absolutely  free-    Write  today. 
PLAPAO  CO.,  Block  627    St.  Louis.  Ma 


Up-To-Date  Trees 

at      the      Central     Nurseries 

If  interested,  send  for  Price 
Catalog.  Delicious      Apple, 

Fall  Berry  Plants,  Roses  that 
Bloom  all  Summer,  etc.  Try 
them  direct.  No  agents.  At 
it  40  years. 

A.  G.  HULL  &  SONS 
St.  Catharines  Ontario 


Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employment 
is  netting  you.  Let  us  tell  you 
about    it— a  postcard  will  do. 

Address  Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,     Toronto,  Ont. 


farm  fail  to  pay  his  mortgage,  but  he 
certainly  cannot  stop  you  from  selling  the 
farm. 

The  Majesty  of  Carriage 

We  believe  in  the  Shorthorn  cow.   They 
are  the  all-round  utility  cow  for  the  far- 


Silage    .  . 

Potatoes 

Mangels 

Turnips 

Timothy 

Mixed    hay    

Red   clover    

Alfalfa    

Pea    straw    

Wheat  straw    .  . . 

Oat    straw    

Corn    (grain).... 

Wheat    

Barley    

Oats    

Buckwheat    

Peas    

Bran    

Low-grade  flour . 
Linseed  meal. . .. 
Cottonseed   meal . 

Skim-milk      

Buttermilk     


Lbs. 
Protein 

0.009 

0.009 

0.011 

0.01 

0.028 

0.062 

0.068 

0.110 

0.043 

0.004 

0.012 

0.079 

0.102 

0.087 

0.092 

0.077 

0.168 

0.122 

0.082 

0.282 

0.372 

0.029 

0 .  039 


LBs.  Carbo- 

Hydrates 
■f  (fat  X  2.25) 

0.129 

0.165 

0.056 

0.077 

0.465 

0.460 

0.396 

0.423 

0.341 

0.372 

0.404 

0.764 

0.730 

0.692 

0 .  568 

0.533 

0.534 

0.453 

0.647 

0.464 

0.444 

0.059 

0.065 


Nutritive 
Ratio 


14.3 

18.3 
5.1 
7.7 

16.6 
7.4 
5.8 
3.8 
7.9 

93 

33.6 
9.7 
7.2 
7.9 
6.2 
6.9 
3.2 
3.7 
7.9 
1.6 
1.2 
2 
1.7 
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ONTARIO  WIND  ENCINE  &  PUMP  CO, 


OUONT 

—  POWER  ENGINES 


The  Lowest  Priced  Reliable  Engine 

Every  farmer  wants  to  know  the 
lowest  price  at  which  he  can  obtain 
a  thoroughly  efficient  gas  engine. 
The  Toronto  price  list  gives  this 
information. 

TORONTO  Engines  are  giants  stripped  for 
action.  There  are  no  superfluous  gimcracks 
about  them — just  the  necessary  parts  care- 
fully machined  and  put  together  to  give 
the  maximum  power  at  the  minimum 
price.  They  are  easy  to  handle  and  simple 
to  keep  in  repair.  Before  he  buys  ANY 
power  engine,  a  farmer  owes  it  to  himself 
to  find  out  all  about  the  TORONTO 
engine.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices  to-day. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 
Limited  no 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 

12  St.   Antoine   St.,   Montreal. 

Winnipeg  Calgary  Regina 
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Canada  Wants  Sugar 


IT    is   imperative   that   Canada   produce,   at   home,  all    her 
food-stuffs.     Sugar  is  one  of  the  most   important  of  these. 
Every  pound  of  sugar  imported  into  Canada  means  just  so 
much  money  leaving  Canada,  to  place  the  "balance  of  trade" 
against  us. 

Last  year,  Canada  sent  out  of  the  country  for  sugar  alone 
nearly  Fifty  Million  Dollars  —  leaving  this  country  so  much 
poorer. 


We  Want  Sugar  Beets 


HAD  it  not  been  for  the  sugar  manufactu  ed  from  Beets  on  this  contin- 
ent in  November  and  December  of  last  year  and  January  of  this  year, 
there  would  have  been  a  real  sugar  famine.       Farmers  who  grew 
Sugar  Beets  last  Fall  can  take  credit  for  saving  the  situation. 

In  order  to  supply  Canada  with  as  much  sugar  as  our  three  large  refineries 
can  produce,  we  call  upon  the  farmers  of  Ontario  to  grow  Beets— and  thus 
help  us  make  Canada  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  this  valuable  and 
necessary  food  product. 

So  great  is  the  need  that  we  have  agreed  to  raise  the  minimum  price  to  be 
paid  for  Beets  to 

$9.00  PER  TON 

This  price  of  $9.00  per  ton  is  our  "flat"  rate.  The  farmer  has  the  alternative 
of  contracting  on  a  "percentage"  basis  at  the  rate  of  $8.75  per  net  ton,  for 
beets  containing  12%  of  sugar,  and  an  increase  per  ton  for  each  l/0  of  sugar 
above  12%. 


You  Want  the  Profit 


BEETS  ARE  PROFITABLE 

{From  an  address  gizen  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  C.  James, 
Dominion  Government  Agricultural  Commissioner, 
at  the  Lambton  County  Corn  Exhibition,  January 
28th,  1916. 

"'Lamfbton  County  will  find  that  there  is  no 
crop  which,  properly  handled,  Will  prove  more 
profitable  to  the  farming  community  than  sugar 
beets.  Sugar  beets  are  a  crop  which  take  almost 
all  from  the  air  and  from  the  rain  and  very 
little  from  the  soil.  If  the  tops  are  left  in  the 
field  there  is  practically  no  exhaustion.  In  that 
they  differ  from  grains  which  take  much  from 
the  soil.  It  is  a  good  sign  .that  this  industry  is 
spreading  in  Canada.  We  have  been  importing 
from  12  to  15  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar 
that  we  might  just  as  well  be  producing  our- 
selves here  ut  home." 


UNDER  normal  conditions  the  price  we  now  offer  for  beets  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  only  with  the  expectation  that  sugar  prices  will  remain  high1  that  we  pay 
on  the  above  basis.  In  taking  all  the  risk  of  lower  prices  ruling,  we  are 
doing  our  part.  The  grower  is  thus  assured  of  a  big  profit,  no  matter  how  con- 
ditions may  change. 

This  is  a  very  real  opportunity.     A  world  hunger  for  sugar,  and  a  shortage  of 
such  proportions  that  we  must  pay  this  highest  known  price  for  Beets. 

Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  "help  out"  in  this  crisis — you  can  help  us  mee' 
the  sugar  emergency — and  at  the  same  time  make  good  money  for  yourself. 

We  are  sure  all  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  our  factories  will  do  their  part  by 
signing  up  contracts  for  increased  Sugar  Acreage  thi«  year. 

Every  farmer  who  has  not  yet  tried  Beet  Growing    should    write    us    now    for 
Contract  Form  and  Complete  Information. 


Dominion  Sugar   Company 

LIMITED 

Head  Office: 
TECUMSEH  ROAD,  CHATHAM,  ONT. 
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RfcESS 
PERFECTION 

^g        Absolute  Security 

WHEN  you  go  away  for  a  day  or  turn  in  for  the 
night,  you  are  certain  your  stock  is  locked  in — 
they  can't  get  over,  under  or  through  the 
spaces — a  perfect  fence  for  hilly  or  uneven  ground, 
through  streams;  protects  poultry,  ducks,  geese,  sheep 
and  hogs.    Can't  sag  or  break  down  and  will  turn  an  unruly  horse. 

Peerless  Perfection  Fencing 

is  made  of  best  heavy  Open  Hearth  steel  fence  wire,  the  impuri- 
ties burned  out  and  all  the  strength  and  toughness  left  in.   Makes 
the  fence  elastic  and  springy.      It  will  not  snap  or  break  under 
sudden  shocks  or  quick  atmospheric  changes.      Our  method  of 
galvanizing  prevents  rust  and  the  coating  will  not  flake,  peel 
or  chip  off.      Every  intersection  is  securely  clamped  with 
the  famous  Peerless  Lock. 

Send  for  catalog.  It  also  describes  our  farm  gates,  poultry 
fencing  and  ornamental  fencing. 

Dealersnearly  everywhere.     Agents  wanted  in  un- 
assigned  territory. 

The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, 
MAN. 


HAMILTON. 

ONT. 


w 


it  over  ! 


Have  you  increased  your  production  to  meet  your  share  of  the 
nation's  needs — vast — unlimited?  Can  you  work  something 
bigger,  better  and  make  it  go  at  present  prices? 

ARE  you  interested,  prepared,  willing  to  be  shown — to 
travel  and  see — what  YOUR  opportunities  are  along  ten 
thousand  miles  of  new  railroad? 

Try    The    Canadian     Northern 

The  road  of  a  thousand   wonders  a    d  opportunities 

Write  for  "Opportunities"  booklet;  state  what  you  want,  what  you  are 
interested  in — any  agent  of  the  Company,  or  General  Passenger  Dept., 
C.N.Ry.,  Toronto,  Montreal  or  Winnipeg. 


RECIPES 


LIMA    BEANS    EN    CASSEROLE 
1%    cups    dried    lima    beans 
Vi  "pound   sliced   bacon 
2    medium    sized    onions 

1  cup   milk 
Salt  and  pepper 

Soak  the  beans  overnight.  In  the 
morning  boil  until  soft  and  drain.  Sear 
the  bacon  in  a  hot  frying  pan;  remove 
from  pan  and  add  the  onions  sliced.  Cook 
these  until  clear  and  yellow,  but  not 
brown.  In  a  greased  casserole  place  a 
layer  of  beans,  sprinkle  with  onions, 
small  pieces  of  bacon  and  sparingly  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Repeat  until  all  is  used. 
Over  this  pour  the  milk  and  bake  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  one-half  nour. 

CODFISH    BALLS 

2  cups    salt    codfish 
2    cups    mashed    potatoes 
1    tablespoon    butter 
Vi   cup   milk 
1    egg 
Pepper.      Salt    if    necessary. 

Soak  the  fish  for  two  hours;  drain, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  simmer  until 
tender.  Drain  and  chop.  Add  potatoes 
and  seasonings.  Beat  well,  shape  into 
round  flat  cakes  and  saute  or  fry  on  a 
well  greased  pan. 

TOMATO    JELLY    SALAD 

To  one  can  stewed  and  strained  toma- 
toes add  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and 
sugar  and  two-thirds  box  of  gelatine 
which  has  soaked  fifteen  minutes  in  one- 
half  cup  cold  water.  Pour  into  small 
cups  or  moulds  and  chill.  When  set  turn 
out  on  lettuce  leaves  and  pour  over  salad 
dressing. 

CRUMB  CAKE 

1  cup    brown    sugar 

2  large    tablespoons    butter 
1%    cups    flour 

1    cup    buttermilk    or    sour    milk 
1    teaspoon    cloves 
1    teaspoon    cinnamon 
1    teaspoon    soda 
Raisins   or   chopped    dates,    if   you    wish 

Mix  the  sugar,  1V2  cups  of  the  flour 
and  the  butter  together  until  they 
crumble,  and  take  out  one-quarter  cup  of 
these  crumbs  to  sprinkle  over  the  top  of 
the  cake.  Sift  the  soda  and  spice  with  the 
reserved  quarter  cup  of  flour  and  add 
this  to  the  crumbs  in  the  mixing  bowl. 
Stir  in  the  milk  and  beat  well.  Pour  into 
a  greased  pan,  sprinkle  the  crumbs  over 
the  top  and  bake  slowly. 

DATE  AND  PRUNE  MARMALADE 
1    pound   prunes 

1  pound   dates 
Water 

Wash  and  soak  prunes  over  night  and 
stew.  When  cooked  remove  the  stones, 
add  the  dates,  chopped,  and  cook  until 
dates  are  soft.  Mash  or  press  through  a 
sieve.  A  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  may 
be  added  but  do  not  use  any  sugar. 

MAPLE  MOUSSE 

2  tablespoons    cold    water 
1    teaspoon    gelatine 

2-3    cup    maple    syrup 

1    pint   of   cream,   whipped 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water,  heat  syrup 
and  dissolve  gelatine  in  it.  When  cool  and 
partially  thickened  carefully  stir  in  the 
whipped  cream.  Turn  into  a  mould  (a 
baking  powder  tin  does  very  well)  and 
freeze  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  ice  to  one 
part  salt. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


FARMERS'     MAGAZINE 


CHEVROLET 


<Jhe  Car  of  tfve  *ftour 


'490    A"    Five   Passenger    Touring 
Car,    $825 


Chevrolet    Model    F,    "Baby    Grand" 
Five    Passenger   Touring   Car,    $1225 


Chevrolet    "490    A"    Roadster, 
$810 


Chevrolet   Model    F-A/2 
"Royal    Mail"    Roadster,    $1225 


"490    A"    Coupe,    $1350 


'490    A"    Sedan,    $1350 


WHEN  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company  announced  an  effici- 
ent, graceful,  roomy  five  pas- 
senger touring  car  lower  in  price 
than  any  other  electrically  equipped  car 
in  Canada,  thousands  of  490  models  were 
immediately  sold.  For  over  two  years 
the  mammoth  Chevrolet  production  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  demand.  The 
Chevrolet  490A  has  been  brought  up-to- 
date  and  represents  to-day  the  best 
value  in  low  priced  cars. 
Hundreds  of  Chevrolet  owners  wanted  a 
larger,  more  powerful,  and  more  roomy 
car  as  good  as  the  Chevrolet  490A.  To 
satisfy  this  demand  we  are  building  the 
BABY  GRAND  Touring  Car  which  is  a 
light,  powerful  car  giving  every  comfort 
for  discriminating  motorists.  We  believe 
it  represents  better  value  than  any  other 
car  in  its  class. 

For  men  who  want  the  ultimate  in  power, 
ease  of  control,  speed  when  necessary, 
our  new  Chevrolet  EIGHT  CYLINDER 
model  is  the  best  buy. 
See  the  Chevrolet  line  at  our  dealer's 
showrooms. 

Buy  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
Send  for  description  of  model  best  suited 
to  your  needs. 

Prices  f .  o.  b.  Oshawa,  Ont. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  Canada,*  Limited 
Oshawa        -        Ontario 

Western  Parts'and  Distributing  Branches  : 
REGINA,£SASK.        CALGARY,  ALTA. 


8   CYLINDER        <n»|  QsJ  5- 
CHEVROLET       «PiOZfO 


Chevrolet  Eight,  Four  Passenger 
Roadster 


Let  There  be 
This   Complete 
Phonograph 
in  your  Home 

The 

Brunswick 

TAe  Final  'Phonograph 


\madejncanada\ 
*45-°lo*2500* 


It  Had  to  Como 


The  Brunswick  just  had  to  be  In  every  industry  the  law  of  evolution  applies, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  perfection  is  attained. 

Just  as  we  have  seen  the  automobile  perfected  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  so  those  in 
the  talking  machine  industry  have  watched  for  the  "Final  Phonograph." 

The  Brunswick  Phonograph,  manufactured  by  a  concern  with  millions  at  its  dis- 
posal, that  has  watched  and  waited  for  fifteen  years,  marks  the  highest  development  in 
the  Phonograph  field. 

Tha  Brunswick  IS  "All  phonographs  in  One" — an  unusual  phonograph  that  has 
frankly  adopted  the  best  features  of  all,  and  with  some  added  refinements  of  beauty  and 
finish,  is  priced  to  you  without  the  necessity  of  charging  for  discarded  models  or  experi' 
ments. 

Find  out  for  yourself — investigate  this  instrument.  It  is  the  100  {  efficient  phono- 
graph. There  are  no  attachments — no  extras.  The  Brunswick  unlocks  the  whole 
worl.l  of  recorded  music  for  you — there  are  no  exceptions.     It  plays  ALL  Records. 

It  plays  better  — looks  better— costs  less  and  easy  monthly  payments  can  be  arranged. 

SEND  TO-NIGHT  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  EXTRA  VALUES 

Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co. 

204  Excelsior  Life  Building,  TORONTO 


SEMI  MONTHLY 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


5 


jvdisons  why  we  sh&ll  win  ike  w&r. 


(i) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

Of 


Because  we  dare  not  be  defeated:  the  Germans  fight   for  world  power;   we  fight  for  liberty. 

Because  we  have  the  spirit  to  win;  not  despotic  rulers,  but  the  Allied  peoples  themselves,   wage  the  war. 

Because,   despite   submarines,   we   still   command   the    seas    and    control    all   marine   trade. 

Because   we   have   a    tremendous    superiority    in    man-power    which    must    eventually    win. 

Because  it  is  a  war  of  food — and  North  America  is  the  greatest   food  reservoir  on  earth. 

All     Food     Agents,      Canadian     Farmers     Are     Most      Effective 


This    is    an    extreme   statement,    but   entirely    true.       In    production   per     man  Canadian     Farmers     lead     the     world.       And     they     will 

continue   to   do   so.      No   agents   are    more    effective    in    defeating    the    Hun.  Ontario    farmers    realize    the    situation    and    are    doing 
their  utmost  to  safeguard  democracy   by   producing  for   our  Allies. 

Wheat    Peas     Beans     Beef  Hogs     Dairy  Products 


>  Hi 


U 


No    one    can    decide    so    well    as    each    fanner   ju 
majority    arc    making    plans    to    do    their    best 
form    ivhich    consequently    can    be    exported.      W 
.!    Buehelt    ut    Grain — 1    of    Seed 

Plans  that  are  made  now  are  most  valuable, 
because  they  ensure  a  definite  system  of  work, 
They  should  include  a  thorough  fanning  of 
all  seed  grain.  Nothing  pays  better.  It 
takes  the  same  labor,  machinery,  soil,  and 
expeuse  to  sow  weak,  dirty  seed  as  to  sow 
that  of  the  highest  quality.  Aud  clean,  plump 
seed  ill  almost  every  ease  gives  at  least  -  "  , 
increase    in    the   crop. 

Here  are  the  methods  of  one  successful  tann- 
er. In  February  lie  takes  Hitee  tunes  the 
amount  of  grain  required  and  fans  it  until 
only  1/3  remains.  This  quantity  i.s  the 
amount  require  1  foi  seeding  and  it  i-  the 
largest,  plumpest  seel  in  the  granary.  He 
always  uses  the  propei  sieve:-  and  gives  lots 
of  wind.  The  grain  tanned  out  -till  make- 
feed  so  lie  isif  ,i  thing  behind  but  his  time. 
He  figures  he  can't  invest  it  bettei  than  with 
the    fanning   mill. 

To    Secure     Seed    This-  Year 

Any  who  haven't  seed  of  a  quality  ttiat  satis- 
fies them  should  make  arrangements  at  .nice 
t.i  .-ecuie  it.  Seed  is  scarce  and  price, 
high,  m>  the  man  who  ensures  hi-  supply  now 
is  wise.  Place  your  ordi  i  with  your 
dealer  at  once.  If  he  can'l  supply  you. 
to  ih.  Seed  Commiss Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  and  sei  what 
arrangements  can  be  made.  Through  the  Seed 
Purchasing  Commission  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment has  provided  a  reserve  supply  which  will 
be  available  in  ear  load  lots  only,  The  seed 
com  situation,  while  serious,  need  not  excite 
alarm.  Arrangements  are  being  madi  by 
,1,  ah  i-  to  in, >vide  ample  sup] 
Any  fanner-  i  -•■  cial  ions  des  i  ing  to  pur- 
chase certified  Northern  grown  .seed  pota- 
toes   in    carload    lots    (only)    can    do    so    1" 


st    which    of   these    he   can    produce     to     the     limit 

Foi     thesi     lines    of    production    gin     thi 
heat    and   hogs    are    of   pressing    importance    this 

getting   in    touch    with    the    Assistant    Commis- 
of   Agriculture.   „     .        ,,,, 
Demand    for    Spring    Wheat 

This  will  be  very  large  and  the  American 
fixed  price  of  $2.m>  per  bushel  tor  the  1918 
will  ensure  excellent  returns.  In  On- 
tarii  i  kg  Uent  yields  -t  spring  wheal  c  tn  be 
secured  especially  with  the  Maiqttis  varii 
.v,  one  in  ed  In  sitate  to  plait  now  foi  a  lib- 
,  '  "I,  agi  i t  tin.-  in, -st  important  crop,  as 
an  ample  .-upply  ,-f  first  rate  seed  Iras  been 
held  .in  ieseri'i  I       1913   seeding. 

Live-Stock    Products    very    important 

Hogs  are  peculiarly  important  now.  "It  is 
absolutely  essential  tha-i  tin  supplj  ,,t  fats 
in  Gnat  Britain,  France  and  Italy  he  in- 
creased     ii     once— and     in    no    other    way    can 

it    l hi, ,  i    -,     economically    ami    rapidly 

a-   in    hog-raising.     Tin  re   i-   also   a   -'  i  in 
maud    for    beef    and     dairj     products.      While 
mutton    and    wool    is   not    used    for   export,    it 
is    important    i  hat    the    sitpplj    be,    it    possibli  . 
reased   for  Jipmi' jtojisnmptioii. 

I  hot      Ig  ll        llldi  i    ;,,(,  1    u,,w    hy    all    classes 

i     unless    thi     fat  mi  i    n  a   \'e.      •    ren 
profit    he   cannot    cm  inue    to   produce.     It    is 
.i     nal ,  mal     lot  n     In      p  -1  ici  - 

otln  i*wise.     Thi     rear  n  muni  rative   pi  ices  can- 
not  wi  n   fail   to   pri  vail   for     i 
pro  toe,        Thi     1 1,  m,  n,l,ni-    ,leu,  in.i    alone    en- 
sures   that    his    inti  rests    nil]    be    incri . 
protected. 


nor  what  tha.t  limit  shall  be — but  the  vast 
quantities  of  human  foodstuffs  in  concentrated 
year. 

the    Labor    Situation 

Fpou   this  depends  production  more  than  upon 
.in',    othei    simile    factor.      And    in    this    regard 
also    such    assistance    will    be    rendered    as    is 
possible    in    the    hour    of    general    labor    short- 
onl     national     stress.       Plan.-     have     bien 
mad.    to    mobilize    15,000   school    boys   and    6,000 
.    women    for    farm    work.      Thousands    of 
these    will    l>e    available   comparatively    early    in 
the   spring       Seasonal    lalx>r  for  short  periods, 
such    a.-    was   ot    assistance   last   year,    will    he 
great!]     increased      with     improved    efficiency. 
Ever]    possible    effort,    in    short,    will   be   made 
provide   the  latooi     without   which   the  Oa- 
Departtment    of    Agriculture    fullv    l.eojt- 
iii."     greatei     production    can    hardly '  be    ob- 
tained      Let    ever]    fanner,    at   any   rate,    plan 
foi     norma]     production,     at     the    least,     this 
year.        Apply      to      the      Ontario     Government 
I'uiilie  Employment   Bureaux.   15  Queens  Park, 

Toronto,   ami    to  the  local  District    llepi i 

tivi    of  the  Ontario  Department  of   Agriculture 
t"i    labor   assistance, 

Foi     full     information     retarding    any    of    the 
t    regoing  points  or  upon  -any  question    relating 

t"     1918     i Iiiction    write— the    Oft'ioe    of    the 

Commissioner      of      Agriculture,       Parliament 
Buildings,    Toronto. 

Ontario    Department   of 
Agriculture 

Parliament  Bldgs.,  -  Toronto 

Sir  Witt.  H.  Hearst    Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman 


Minister  of  Aicricultiir 


Com.  of  AnTlcultui 


THE_  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  MOT 


TREAbTOROKTQ  WINNIPEG 


A  KM  K  K  S       M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  K 


MARCH  11th  to  16th 

Ottawa    Appoints    these    Days    for 

FARM  INSPECTION  AND  REPAIR  WORK 


"During  farm  implement  inspection  and  repair 
week  the  farmers  will  be  asked  to  make  certain 
that  they  have  made  arrangements  for  an  ample 
suppry  of  seed  and  in  genera]  to  prepare  for  a 
maximum  production  of  food  this  year." — (Can- 
adian Press  Despatch). 

Maximum  production  of  food  must  he  the  farmers' 
guiding  principle.  Find  out  what  seeds  you  need 
and  buy  Rennie's  Big  Crop  Seeds  to  ensure  greater 
production.    It  is  the  national  duty. 


Bulbs,   Seeds 

and 

Plants 

Delivered 

FREE 


LOOK  FOR 

THE  STARS 

Every  farmer  should  have 
Rennie's  1918  Catalogue. 
It  may  make  a  difference 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  on 
his  year's  earnings.  Many 
of  the  items  are  so  extra- 
ordinary we  call  attention 
to  them  by  enclosing  them 
in  star  borders  such  as  is 
around  this  paragraph. 


Your  Local 
RENNIE'S  - 
ship  direct 


Dealer 


Sells 
will 


PRICE  LIST.  Pkt. 

Beans  Dwarf  Black  Wax   (Rust  Proof)        .10 

Rennie's   .Stringless   Golden   Wax     .10 

Rennie's  Stringless  Green   Pod..      .10 

Beet  Rennie's  Cardinal   Globe 10 

Cabbage         Danish  Summer  Roundhead 10 

Rennie's  World  Beater 10 

Carrot  Rennie's    Market    Garden     .10 

Celery  Rennie's   Giant   White    10 

Corn  Rennie's    Golden    Bantam    10 

Cucumber      Rennie's    Perfection     10 

Lettuce  Rennie's  Selected  Nonpareil 05 

Musmkelon   Delicious    Gold-Lined    10 

Onion  Early  Yellow  Danvers 10 

Rennie's  Sel't'd  Red  Wethersfield     .10 
Peas  Little  Marvel    10 

Thos.  Laxton   10 

Radish  Cooper's    Sparkler    05 

Crimson  Globe  (Xon  Plus  Ultra)      .05 

Squash  Giant  Crookneck 10 

Tomato  Market    King    10 

Earlv   Detroit    10 

Chalk's   Earlv  Jewel    05 

Turnip  Golden  Ball    05 


Oz. 


.25 
.90 
.75 
.10 
.60 

.25 
.30 
.40 
.40 
.35 


.20 
.20 
.20 
.60 
.fiO 
.50 
.25 


KLb. 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.85 
2.75 
2.25 
1.20 
1.75 

.25 

.75 

.90 
1.20 
1.35 
1.00 

.15 

.15 

.65 

.65 

.60 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 

.75 


Lb.  5  Lbs. 


.65 

.i;.-) 

.55 

2.50 


3.50 

5.25 

.65 

2.25 

2.75 

3.50 

4.40 

3.75 

.45 

.45 

2.20 

2.20 

2.00 


2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
2.50 


2.70 


2.00 
2.00 


THE 


iaxRBNNIE, 


COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


KING  &  MARKET     STS       TORONTO 

ALSO      AT      MONTREAL         WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


— — 





FARMERS'     MAGAZINE 


,OGILVIEtfo 

|OUR  MILLS  CO.  LIMITS 


nc^isTT'E"" 


ernmen* 
standard 

pRiNG  Wheat  Floup 

Height  of  contektS 

98  IBS.  WHEN  PACKED 

NTREAL,  CANADA 


«    SPECIAL  APPOlMTMENT 

sSgS^WS  Majesty  the  Ki*g 


OGILVIE'S 

STANDARD 

SPRING  WHEAT  FLOUR 

THIS  is  the  AVAR  FLOUR  of  the  OGILVIE 
MILLS — a  loyal  product  to  conserve  Canada's 
resources  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  public 
the  best  possible  flour  that  can  be  milled  according  to 
the  Government  Standard. 


This  War  Flour  is  excellent  in  quality  and  flavour 
— but  it  is  slightly  darker  in  color  than  "ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD"  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed. 


It  is  just  as  hard  for  us  to  give  up  milling  "ROYAL 

HOUSEHOLD"  as  it  will  be  for  you  to  forego  your 

favorite   brand;   but   our   "STANDARD"   Flour 'will 

nevertheless  make  delicious  bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  cake,  pies  and  pastry.     If 

you  have  any  difficulty — just  drop  us  a  line;  we  have  a  staff  of  expert 

chemists  and  bakers,  whose  experience  is  at  your  service. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Food  Controller  will  allow  us  to  mill  "ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD"  again,  we  will  tell  you  of  this  happy  fact. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  regulations — being  in  the  best  interest?  of 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire — demand  ttie  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
Millers  and  the  Public. 

Certain  stores  and  dealers  have  stocks  of  "ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD"  still  on 
hand.  In  order  to  avoid  any  confusion  or  misunderstanding,  all  "STANDARD" 
FLOUR  will  be  plainly  branded  as  such. 

When  all  your  "ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD"  is  gone,  make  sure  of  getting 
the  next  best  grade  by  ordering 

OGILVIE'S  STANDARD 


Grocers  everywhere  have  it, — don't  forget  to  stipulate,  "OGILVIE'S 
your  surest  guarantee  of  the  highest  grade  obtainable. 


The  Ogilvie   Flour   Mills   Co. 

LIMITED 

Montreal — Fort  William — Winnipeg — Medicine  Hat 

Daily  Capacity  19,000  Barrels 

The  Largest  Millers  in  the  British  Empire 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


FARMERS'     MAGAZINE 


War  Flour  Good  Flour 

By  Caro  M.  Brown 

Chemist— Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company  Limited 

IN  the  interest  of  food  conservation,  it  has  been    proved   most   economical   to   insist   upon   a 
standard  loaf  of  bread  from  all  bake-shops,  and  this  is  only  possible  when  a  standard  flour  is 
manufactured.     In  order  to  effect  this  standardization  of  flour  all  over  Canada,  the  Govern- 
ment requires  that  the  mills  make  not  less  than  74  per  cent,  flour  from  wheat,  that  is  74  pounds 
of  War  Flour  is  to  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  wheat.    This  is  only  very  slightly  more  than  most 
mills  are  already  extracting. 


Not  "Graham"  Flour 

The  slight  increase  of  flour  extracted  will  be  true  flour,  and  not  bran  or 
dust.  Formerly  this  slight  amount  of  flour  had  been  allowed  to  go  into 
the  feeds  for  animal  consumption,  but  when  every  grain  of  wheat  counts 
as  it  does  now,  this  is  too  extravagant  a  practice.  There  need  be  no 
apprehension  as  to  the  quality  of  Government  Regulation  flour.  It  is 
NOT  to  be  "Graham,"  nor  even  so-called  "Whole-wheat"  flour,  and  it  is 
NOT  flour  mixed  with  Bran  and  Shorts.  It  will  be  simply  pure  flour  as 
taken  from  the  wheat  berry,  purified  and  sifted  exactly  as  in  the  past; 
but,  instead  of  several  grades,  such  as  FIVE  ROSES,  HARVEST 
QUEEN,  LAKEWOODS,  etc.,  being  separated,  all  the  flour  will  be 
blended  together  and  only  one  brand  will  be  on  the  market. 

Colour  More  Creamy 

The  War  Flour  will  not  have  quite  the  white  colour  'of  FIVE  ROSES, 
but  for  all  practical  uses  it  will  give  identical  results  in  baking.  Flavour, 
texture,  general  appearance  and  nutritive  value  will  not  be  impaired  in 
any  way. 

Excellent  Baking  Results 

Foreseeing  that  some  regulation  of  this  sort  was  imminent,  we  have 
been  trying  out  in  our  Laboratory  recipes  for  Bread,  Cakes  and  Pastry, 
using  the  new  "War  Flour,"  our  idea  being  to  ascertain  if  any  modification 
of  present  methods  should  be  adopted.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the 
new  flour  will  make  unpalatable  bread,  cake  or  pastry.  We  were  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results,  and  found  that  for  bread  no  variation 
seemed  to  be  necessary. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Housewives 

In  making  pie  crust  and  puff  paste  we  have  obtained  the  best  results 
by  using  very  slightly  less  water  than  with  FIVE  ROSES.  The  crust  was 
flaky,  crisp  and  well-flavoured.  For  cake,  we  followed  exactly  the  same 
recipe  in  using  FIVE  ROSES  and  the  War  Flour;  the  cake  from  the  War 
Flour  was  equal  to  that  from  FIVE  ROSES  in  lightness  and  texture,  was 
excellent  in  flavour  and  of  a  rich,  creamy  colour. 

As  the  War  Flour  will  be  rich  in  gluten,  care  should  be  taken  in 
making  baking-powder  biscuit  and  pastry  not  to  work  it  or  handle  it  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  this  toughens  the  gluten,  resulting 
in  a  texture  less  tender  and  flaky. 

It  will  require  a  little  study  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  each  house- 
wife to  adapt  her  favourite  recipe  to  this  flour,  but  the  little  time  given 
to  this  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  results  obtained. 


Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Co.  Limited 

Makers  of  Five  Rotes  Hour 

Montreal  -  Winnipeg 

FIVE  ROSES  IN  KHAKI. — To  conserve  wheat  so  essential  to  the  Allied  Cause,  your 
favorite  brand  is  now  being  milled  according  to  Government  Regulations.  Bui  the 
name  "FIVE  ROSES"  which,  for  over  a  quarter  century,  has  been  a  positive  assur- 
ance of  quality  is  still  your  protection.  Users  of  "FIVE  ROSES  Government  Grade" 
Flour  arc  assured  t>f  the  best  available  flour  under  all  conditions.  Fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  the  famous  FIVE  ROSES  Cool;  Book  can  bake  with  the  new  FIVE  ROSES 
with  practically  no  change  in  their  present  recipes  and  in  the  certainty  of  excellent 
baking  results. 
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Help  Your 
Community 


INFLUENCE  works  two 
ways ;  for  good  or  bad. 
Whatever  influences 
for  good  in  the  community 
is  a  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  good  in- 
fluence of  one  individual 
is  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Farmer 's  Magazine  has  an 
influence  for  good.  It  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  better 
business,  better  social  con- 
ditions and  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of 
efficiency  in  all  things. 
Why  not  help  your  neigh- 
bors by  recommending 
Farmer's  Magazine  to 
them?  Success  begets  suc- 
cess. Boost  the  prosper- 
ity of  your  community. 
Get  them  started  in  the 
right  direction. 

Here  is  a  coupon  for  your 
neighbor  to  fill  in  on  your 
recommendation,  or  per- 
haps you  will  want  to 
present  him  with  a  sub- 
scription. Why  not  get 
two  or  three  of  your 
friends  to  subscribe?  Send 
their  subscriptions  to 
Farmer's  Magazine,  or  fill 
in  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  them  a  free 
sample  copy 


Please  send  a  sample  eopy  of. 
Farmer  's  Magazine  to  the  following, 
without   obligation: 
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WHEN  THE  TELEPHONE 
*AV*"HELP  I*  ON  THE  WAV 

Probably  you've  never  had  a  fire.  We  hope  you  never 
will— but  you  can  never  tell.  Remember,  it  takes  little  to 
start  a  fire  and  a  lot  to  stop  it.  That's  where  the  "safety 
first''  policy  applied  to  your  farm  will  protect  you— when 
the  telephone  says  "Help  is  on  the  way." 

The  telephone  has  always  proved  a  vital  factor  to  the  farmer, 
not  only  in  case  of  fire,  but  in  summoning  quickly  the  help  of 
the  Doctor  or  the  Vet,  ordering  parts  from  the  implement  dealer, 
supplies  from  the  General  Store,  obtaining  the  market  prices, 
paying  social  visits  to  friends,  etc.,  because  it  kills  distance  and 
saves  time. 


The  telephone  reaches  out  to  neighbours  about  you,  to  villages  and 
cities  in  the  far  distance — it  is  always  ready,  day  and  night,  to  pro- 
tect you  and  your  family  from  isolation  in  such  emergencies. 

More  than  150,000  Canadian  Farmers  have  employed  the  help  of 
the  telephone  on  their  farms — how  about  yours? 

OUR  FREE  BOOK— "How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Far- 
mer," will  be  gladly  sent  to  you.  Whether  you  intend  installing 
a  telephone  or  not,  you  will  be  interested  in  this  remark- 
able booklet  It's  FREE.  Just  write  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  TODAY. 

We  supply  everything  a  Telephone  Company  needs  from  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Company  to  the  Complete  Plant — inside  apparatus  and 
batteries  as  well  as  poles,  crossarms,  wire,  and  other  line  construc- 
tion material  and  tools.     Our  business  is  the  telephone  business. 


MONTREAL 
HALIFAX 
OTTAWA 


TORONTO 
LONDON 
WINNIPEG 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 


Northern  Electric  Company 

LIMITED 

Makers  of  (he  Nation's  Telephones  and  Northern  Electric 
Farm  Lighting  Plants 
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The  Man  Who  Invents  His  Way 


Not  Every  Tiller  of  a   Good  Farm  Can  Be  Called  a 
Successful  Man  or  a   Good  Citizen 


A 


NYONE  should  be  able  to  get  on 
who  has  a  farm  left  to  him;  it 
takes  a  man  to  make  good  who 
has  everything  to  learn,"  said  a  farmer 
who  has  bought  and  paid  for  his  own  place 
and  who  has  improved  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  has  doubled  in  value  over  the 
purchase  price.  There  is  not  a  board  or  a 
fence  or  a  stall  on  the  premises  of  which 
he  does  not  know  the  entire  history.  He 
knows  all  about  every  drain  on  the  place 
for  he  either  laid  the  drain  himself  or 
superintended  the  placing  of  every  tile. 
This  man  has  been  a  successful  farmer. 

All  around  him  there  are  farmers  who 
inherited  all  they  possess.  They  have  not 
allowed  things  to  deteriorate,  but  they 
have  not  made  advance  upon  what  their 
father  left  them.  They  are  worth  as 
much  money  as  the  farmer  already  re- 
ferred to,  but  no  one  who  knows  all  about 
them,  no  matter  what  the  appearance 
may  be,  thinks  of  calling  them  success- 
ful. They  have  been  lucky  and  that  is 
about  all  there  is  to  it.  They  have  not 
been  spendthrift  or  foolish  in  any  way, 
but  they,  in  reality,  have  not  achieved 
anything  and  for  that  reason  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as   successful. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  farmer, 
the  one  who  has  been  both  successful  and 
lucky.  He  found  himself  heir  to  fine  op- 
portunities. The  market  has  been  close 
to  hand.  His  soil  has  been  naturally  pro- 
ductive. In  short,  he  has  been  born  in  a 
good  place  and  if  he  wrought  at  all  he 
had  large  returns  for  his  labor.  A  farmer 
so  situated  may  make  money,  but  he  has 
no  claim  to  being  called  successful. 

The  really  successful  farmer  is  the 
one  who  has  something  of  the  creative 
faculty.  While  he  embraces  every  na- 
tural and  acquired  advantage  of  his  com- 
munity, he  has  a  way  of  bringing  about 
new  conditions. 

For  instance,  by  wise  drainage  or  by 
the  planting  of  trees  or  the  removal  of 
bushes  or  grass,  or  by  drainage,  or  by  soil 
study,  he  is  able  to  quite  change  the 
character  of  a  field  and  so  to  add  im- 
mensely to  its  productive  power.  The 
writer  has  in  mind  one  field  whose  value 
has  been  increased  greatly  by  the  judici- 


By  Alonza  Brown 


ous  use  of.  trees  so  planted  that  they 
break  the  force  of  the  prevailing  north- 
west wind.  By  this  judicious  planting 
the  temperature  of  the  field  is  raised  from 
three  to  five  degrees.  This  raising  of  the 
temperature  admits  of  the  field's  produc- 
ing two  crops  in  the  season,  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  grower  of  garden  truck 
or  to  the  crop  of  fall  wheat.  Still  other 
farmers  have  so  studied  their  fields  that 
they  have  quite  made  over  the  soil.  Na- 
tural defects  in  the  soil  have  been  made 
good  and  in  this  way  real  productiveness 
has  been  brought  about.  These  farmers 
have  some  claim  to  being  called  successful. 
They  have  in  a  very  real  sense  of  the  word 


Meeting  Changed 
Conditions 

Running  100  Acres  Alone. 

How  to  Pay  the  Hired  Man. 

Is  a  Percentage  Interest  in  Profits 

Possible? 
What  Kind  of  a  Farm  Lease? 
Why  Do  Some  Breeders  Fail? 
Have  We  Any  Land  Hogs? 
How  Can  We  Improve  our  Tractors? 
What  Labor  is  Desirable? 
What  Have  Good  Roads  Saved  You? 
What   About   Standardizing   Farm 

Machinery  ? 
What  are  the  Best  Selling  Methods? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
we  want  information  on. 

Every  Canadian  farmer,  who  sees 
the  way  the  old  world  is  being  shot 
to  pieces,  must  realize  the  advis- 
ability of  helping  out,  by  passing 
his  ideas  along  for  the  helping  out 
of  others.  We  want  your  experi- 
ences on  any  or  all  of  these  ques- 
tions. Send  them  in  and  trust  us  to 
put  them  before  the  readers  in  a 
right  way. 


made  something  out  of  nothing.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  real  breeder  of 
animals. 

Just  now  the  farmer  who  would  make 
good  will  need  to  put  his  brains  in  steep. 
Everything  he  has  to  buy  is  very  dear. 
And  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that 
his  implements  will  be  any  cheaper  for 
some  time  to  come.  On  this  account  there 
is  the  utmost  need  for  the  farmer's  get- 
ting out  in  the  search  of  new  ways  and 
means  of  repairing  or  keeping  in  good 
condition  every  tool  and  implement  that 
he  possesses.  Further,  ways  and  means 
of  getting  work  done  will  actually  need  to 
be  invented  if  the  farmer  is  to  make  the 
best  of  the  present  situation.  While  prices 
are  high  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  prices  may  mislead  him 
into  purchasing  implements  at  a  ruin- 
ously high  price.  To  be  really  successful 
just  now  he  will  require  to  do  a  very 
great  amount  of  inventing  and  quiet 
consideration  of  comparative  values.  It 
may  be  of  more  value,  even,  to  pay  a  big 
price  now  than  to  wait  and  lose  the  profits 
he  will  miss  by  not  purchasing  the  pure- 
bred animal  or  the  costly  necessary 
machine.  It  is  not  what  a  machine,  ani- 
mal or  metal,  costs  that  determines  our 
profits.  It  is  the  use  they  can  be  .to  us 
now.  If  by  buying  a  manure  spreader 
this  spring  I  can  increase  my  wheat  crop 
by  two  bushels  per  acre  on  a  12-acre  field, 
I  make  a  .$50  payment  quite  easily  on  one 
field.  If  a  $1,000  cow  will  make  me 
$10,000  in  the  next  ten  years,  I  would  be 
out  of  my  mind  if  I  let  a  cent  blind  my 
forward  visions. 

If  clover  .seed  costs  $25  a  bushel  and 
I  can  seed  down  a  field  that  next  year  will 
yield  me  4  bushels  to  the  acre,  I  will  find 
it  a  good  investment,  for  likely  seed 
prices  will  be  just  as  high  next  year,  and 
even  if  they  are  not,  the  legume  will  draw 
enough  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  to  pay  me. 

And  although  we  cannot  as  good  citi- 
zen-farmers do  everything  from  its  money 
value,  nevertheless,  the  business  farmer, 
who  has  a  worthy  soul  in  a  sound  body,  is 
by  far  the  most  desirable  neighbor  of 
them  all. 

Business  systems  pay. 


Practical  Grain  Raising 

W.  C.  Good,  of  Brant  Co.,  Makes  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  Farming 

By  F.  E.  Ellis 


ONTARIO  farmers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  W.  C.  Good.  For 
years  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Dominion  Grange.  The  large  part  he 
played  in  the  organization  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario  and  the  valuable  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  as  president  of 
the  co-operative  company  during  its  first 
and  most  difficult  year  are  fully  under- 
stood by  the  Ontario  farmers  who  work 
with  him  and  who  are  in  the  best  position 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  services. 
Time  and  again  his  faith  and  self-sacrific- 
ing devotion  put  new  life  into  the  up-hill 
fight  of  the  little  handful  of  men  who 
were  appointed  to  control  the  destinies 
of  the  United  Farmers'  Co-operative  Com- 
pany, Limited,  in  its  formative  stage.  As 
a  writer  in  the  agricultural  press,  too,  Mr. 
Good  has  become  well  known  as  an  able 
exponent  of  the  farmer's  rights.  It  is  not 
so  well  known,  however,  that  Mr.  Good 
is  a  capable  and  successful  farmer  and 
that  the  same  energy  and  intelligence  that 
he  has  displayed  in  public  capacity  he  is 
usinsj  to  his  own  advantage  on  the  old 
Good  homestead  three  miles  from  the  city 
of  Brantford.  It  is  of  Mr.  Good  as  a 
farmer  that  I  wish  to  speak  principally 
in  this  article. 

When  Mr.  Good  started  in  to  make  his 
living  on  the  home  acres  he  did  not  have 
the  decided  advantage  that  is  afforded  by 
naturally  fertile  soil.  What  the  soil  is  he 
has  largely  made  it.  The  major  portion 
of  the  120  acres  is  a  clay  loam  with  a  few 
light  knolls  throughout  the  fields.  About 
10  acres  is  almost  entirely  sand.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  farm  is  now  under  the 
plow,  five  acres  being  in  orchard.  "No," 
agreed  Mr.  Good,  "I  would  not  call  this 
a  first  class  farm,  so  far  as  the  soil  goes. 
Part  of  it  is  light  and  part  of  the  slopes 
tend  to  wash.     Still  it  is  not  a  bad  farm." 

It  certainly  is  a  productive  farm.  Any 
time  that  I  have  been  on  it  the  crops  have 
looked  well.  A  big  factor  in  making  the 
soil  as  productive  as  it  now  is  has  been 
the  systematic  rotation  of  crops  over  the 
whole  farm  and  it  was  with  this  rotation, 
during  a  stroll  over  Mr.  Good's  farm  on  a 
fine  spring  day,  that  our  conversation 
principally  dealt.  No  rule  of  thumb  is 
followed.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  rotations  are  considered  es- 
sential to  the  best  soil  management.  The 
crops  are  varied  according  to  the  prop- 
rietor's requirements  and  fluctuations  of 
the  market.  Probably  I  can  do  no  better 
than  give  an  outline  of  Mr.  Good's  system 
as  he  told  it  to  me. 

"I  regard  alfalfa  as  the  best  of  all  hay 
crops,"  said  Mr.  Good,  "and  I  aim  to 
have  a  field  of  alfalfa  for  hay  which  is 
outside  the  regular  rotation.  On  the  re- 
mainder of  the  farm  I  practise  a  four  or 
five-year  rotation  according  to  conditions. 
My  five-year  rotation,  which  is  most  gen- 
erally followed,  consists  of  oats  the  first 
year,  roots  and  corn  the  second,  mixed 
grain  the  third,  wheat  seeded  down  the 
fourth,  and  pasture  in  the  fifth  year.  I 
alter  this  rotation  occasionally  by  seed- 
ing down  with  mixed  grain  and  pasturing 
or  cutting  hay  the  following  year.     This 


rotation  may  not  be  the  ideal  one  as  com- 
monly advocated,  but  I  can  give  you  some 
reasons  why  we  find  it  desirable  on  this 
farm.  We  have  seven  fields  altogether. 
Deducting  one  for  alfalfa,  this  leaves  one 
extra  field  outside  of  the  five-year  rota- 
tion. On  it  we  can  grow  any  crop  we  like. 
One  year  recently,  for  instance,  we  had 
two  fields  of  oats.  The  year  previous  we 
had  two  fields  of  wheat.  The  crop  that 
we  grow  on  this  field  is  determined  by 
conditions.  If  we  were  short  of  straw  we 
would  probably  grow  fall  wheat.  When 
oats  are  a  good  price  on  the  market  we 
favor  them. 

"Manure  is  applied  after  the  oat  har- 
vest. The  oats,  you  will  notice,  come  on 
fall  plowed  soil  and  did  we  add  the  man- 
ure here  the  growth  would  be  too  rank, 
would  go  largely  to  straw  and  lodge  bad- 
ly. In  plowing  the  sod  we  go  quite  deep. 
I  would  not  advocate  changing  from  six 
inch  plowing  to  10-inch  in  one  year,  but 
if  the  depth  is  increased  one  inch  each 
time  fairly  heavy  land  is  plowed,  one  gets 
a  great  depth  of  rich  sod.  We  don't  turn 
the  furrows  over  flat  but  set  them  on  edge, 
using  a  skimmer  to  throw  all  trash  to  the 
bottom.  There  is  then  some  surface  soil 
to  mix  with  any  of  the  subsoil  which  may 
have  been  plowed  up.  We  now  have  our 
fields  so  that  we  can  plow  nine  to  ten 
inches  deep  and  turn  up  little  sub-soil. 

"We  object  to  having  oats  or  wheat  fol- 
low  summer  fallow   as  the  top   goes   to 


Now  is  the  Time 

to  begin  reading  the  best  Canadian 
story  of  the  year.  The  first  instal- 
ment of  "My  Brave  and  Gallant 
Gentleman"  was  published  in  the 
February  fifteenth  issue  of  Farm- 
ers' Magazine,  but  to  new  sub- 
scribers or  to  anyone  who  for  any 
reason  missed  that  issue  we  will 
be  pleased  to  send  a  free  copy,  that 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  com- 
plete story  may  be  extended  to 
every  reader. 

"My  Brave  and 

Gallant  Gentleman" 

is  a  tale  of  adventure  and  romance 
as  fascinating  as  it  is  clean  and 
strong  in  sentiment,  while  the 
author's  fine  humor  and  general 
picturesqueness  of  style  keep  the  in- 
terest at  a  high  point  throughout. 
The  mystery  concerning  the  girl  of 
the  story  —  and  such  a  girl  was 
never  before  pictured  as  a  fiction 
heroine — is  carried  cleverly  through 
to  the  end;  the  man  is  the  virile 
human  type  also  unknown  to  most 
fiction  writers — so  the  reader  may 
anticipate  some  interesting  develop- 
ments. If  you  have  missed  the  first 
instalment  write  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  magazine  at  once. 


straw,  but  oats  after  clover  sod  give  a 
good  crop  of  grain.  As  soon  as  the  oats 
are  off  we  plow  shallow  and  if  we  have 
time  we  ridge  up  in  the  fall.  Next  spring, 
or  during  the  fall  or  winter,  we  apply 
manure.  When  plowing  in  manure  we 
turn  a  shallow  furrow.  Deep  plowing  is 
practised  only  in  turning  sod  every  fourth 
or  fifth  year. 

"We  aim  to  keep  the  hoe  crop  clean  and 
the  next  year  the  mixed  grain  has  a  good 
start  on  clean  land.  In  preparing  for 
the  mixed  grain  we  do  not  plow  the  root 
land,  but  prefer  to  plow  after  corn  so  as 
to  bury  the  stubble.  This  plowing,  how- 
ever is  not  to  increase  the  crop  as  we  have 
done  it  both  ways  and  see  no  difference  in 
yield.  When  the  corn  is  not  quite  clean, 
plowing  is  preferable. 

"As  soon  as  possible  after  the  mixed 
grain  is  harvested,  we  plow  for  wheat 
and,  if  we  can  manage  it,  the  wheat  land 
is  top  dressed  lightly  with  manure,  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a 
better  catch  of  clover  the  next  spring. 
This  is  a  very  important  point.  There  is 
one  advantage  of  seeding  a  mixture  of 
seeds.  Where  the  soil  varies  in  one  field 
as  mine  does,  several  kinds  will  give  bet- 
ter results  than  one  kind.  In  low  places 
for  instance,  timothy  and  alsike  will  grow 
but  no  alfalfa.  On  the  knolls  the  crop 
will  be  almost  all  alfalfa  with  red  clover 
more  or  less  all  over.  I  like  a  little  tim- 
othy with  the  clover  to  help  cure  the  hay 
and  make  it  easier  to  handle. 

"The  fields  in  this  regular  rotation 
answer  all  the  demands  of  the  farmer. 
Our  extra  field  is  in  use  for  special  re- 
quirements as  already  mentioned.  This 
field  may  be  operated  on  a  rotation  of  its 
own.  For  instance  a  three-year  cycle  of 
wheat,  clover  and  oats,  or  it  may  at  any 
time  displace  one  of  the  other  fields  in  the 
regular  rotation." 

So  much  for  the  rotation.  In  perform- 
ing the  actual  work  of  the  farm  three- 
horse  teams  are  used  in  all  field  work  with 
the  one  except  of  the  two-horse  drill.  "It 
is  a  great  saving,"  remarked  Mr.  Good. 
"I  can  set  my  man  at  work  in  the  field, 
doing  his  own  work  and  mine  too  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  then  go  myself  and  prune  in  the 
orchard.  Usually,  however,  we  keep  five 
horses,  so  that  at  a  pinch  we  can  work  a 
three  and  a  two-horse  team  and  in  this 
way  get  our  crops  in  rapidly."  Thus  is 
good  business  management  combined  with 
a  scientific  arrangement  of  crops.  The 
best  proof  of  its  suitability  to  conditions 
is  the  steady  invirovement  in  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  in  the  financial  returns  of 
the  manager. 

There  are  many  other  things  of  interest 
around  the  Good  homestead — the  splendid 
herd  of  dual  purpose  Shorthorns,  the  big 
barn  and  the  modern  home,  both  of  which 
were  planned  and  built  by  Mr.  Good  him- 
self, and  the  fully  equipped  workshop  that 
makes  itself  profitable  in  the  dollars  it 
saves.  But  it  is  of  Mr.  Good  as  a  field 
husbandman  that  I  intended  to  speak  here, 
and  the  story  has  been  best  told  in  his  own 
words. 


How  Crerar  Got  His  Tractors 


Henry  Ford  Begins  Output  of  His  1,000  Tractor 
Order  for  Canada  April  the  First 


By  F.  C.  Mackenzie 
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UNNING,  go  to 
Detroit  and  get 
Henry  Ford  to 
sell  us  1,000  tractors  at  a 
rock-bottom  price  to  help 
our  farmers  to  win  out 
on  this  food  production 
drive. 

"Yes,  I  know,  Crerar, 
but  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  can  we  do 
anything  with  this  pro- 
hibitive duty  on  tractors? 
The  farmers  say  it  is  too 
large  an  expense." 

"Easy!  The  cabinet 
has  consented  to  do  the 
sensible  thing  and  forego 
the  duty  for  one  year. 
Your  course  is  clear  sail- 
ing. Try  it  out  at  once. 
The  farmers  want  all  the 
machines  they  can  get." 

And    Dunning   did    it. 
Henry     Ford    was    pre- 
vailed upon  to  rush  out 
1,000  tractors  to  be  de- 
livered during  April,  with   the  first  de- 
liveries to  be  made  on  April  1st  at  the 
price    of    $800    net    to    the    farmers    of 
Canada. 

Already  Ford  has  a  contract  for  6,000 
from  the  British  Government,  and  in 
order  to  expedite  our  Canadian  work  Hon. 
T.  A.  Crerar,  Canada's  hustling  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  has  already  hopes  of  get- 
ting a  part  delivery  of  the  British  order 
to  help  matters  out.  For  production  is 
an  imperative  necessity  in   Canada. 

These  tractors  are  to  be  distributed  to 
the  various  provinces,  through  their  Agri- 
cultural Departments,  who  will  work  out 
their  own  problems,  unobstructed  by  Do- 
minion red  tape,  and  free  to  do  what  local 
conditions  make  possible.  Thus  the  Fed- 
eral Department  acts  wisely.  It  moves  in 
big  things.  It  assists  co-ordination  of 
work  and  makes  possible  effective  work 
in  the  provinces.  Is  not  that  the  real 
idea?  Tom  Crerar  senses  its  functions 
perfectly,  and  Tom  Crerar  will  make  it 
function  or  break  the  machinery.  The 
farmer  knows  he  is  a  power.  They  re- 
cognize his  ability,  and  if  the  country 
can  only  shake  off  some  more  of  its  red 
tape  sloth  we  will  get  somewhere  yet  de- 
spite holders  of  plush  jobs  and  volcanoes 
of  sentimental   tommyrot. 

What  is  this  Ford  tractor?  Some  say 
it  has  been  no  good  in  England.  Wall- 
eyed gossip  always  stalks  around  a  suc- 
cess with  damning  inuendoes.  Perhaps 
Henry  Ford  is  not  satisfied  with  the  ma- 
chine but  the  fact  that  he  has  held  back 
from  a  participation  in  profits  from  large 
sales,  is  ample  evidence  that  he  must  be 
sure  of  his  ground.  Most  people  will  take 
the  view  that  Crerar  made  a  proper  move. 
If  there  are  other  tractors  just  as  good, 
and  there  must  be  many,  for  several  very 
useful  machines  have  been  tried  out  by 
the  Ontario  Government  and  are  satis- 
factory, there  is  only  one  thing  for  them 
to  do.  Get  in  on  the  game  as  fast  as  they 
can.    Now  is  the  day  for  action,  the  duty 


The  old  and  the  new  way,  side  by  side,  as  seen  on   a  farm, 
Peel  County,  Ontario. 


Farmers'  Magazine  a  few  days 
ago  sent  a  telegram  to  Henry  Ford 
&  Son  asking  if  a  report  in  the  press 
was  true  that  their  contract  of  6,000 
tractors  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  cancelled.  The  reply 
was  as  follows: 

"We  are  shipping  at  the  rate  of 
about  seventy-five  tractors  per  day 
{which  is  our  total  output)  to  the 
British  Government.  To  date  we 
have  shipped  about  three  thousand 
tractors.  We  hope  to  complete  our 
total  order  of  six  thousand  before 
Apiil  first. 

"The  arrangement  we  have  with 
Canada  is  that  we  will  deliver  their 
order  immediately  upon  completing 
our  English  order. 

"Henry  Ford  &  Son." 


standing  where  he  left 
it  and  not  engaged  in 
eating  leaves  from  the 
hedge  fence,  and,  final- 
ly, the  tractor  does  not 
become  frightened  and 
run  away.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  points 
in  favor  of  the  tractor 
from  the  farmer's 
viewpoint." 

Knowing  our  needs  and 
the  future  of  Canada's 
wheat  fields  and  Eastern 
small  farms,  Hon.  T.  A. 
Crerar  might  well  con- 
sider a  raid  on  a  few 
other  tractor  plants  with 
a  similar  annexation  de- 
sign in  the  interests  of 
his  big  clientele  —  the 
650,000  farmer  operators 
of  Canada. 

The  District  Represen- 
tatives of  Ontario,  now 
called  Agricultural  Re- 
presentatives, and  whose 
designation  might  still  be  abbreviated  to 
O.A.Rs.,  met  in  conference  at  Toronto 
last  week.  Multiplicity  of  counsel  did 
not  clarify  the  situation  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  tractors  in  their  home  counties. 
Opinions  varied  as  to  the  usefulness  ot 
the  iron  horse.  The  main  difficulties  are 
operating  ones  and  the  O.A.R.  is  a  sort  of 
cushion  joint  between  government  theory 
and  actual  practice.  Give  these  practical 
young  men  more  leeway  and  they  will 
work  out  the  situation  well. 
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is  off,  the  need  is  great  and  the  farmer  is 
ready  to  pay  the  cash  as  soon  as  he  sees 
the  work  being  done. 

The  Scientific  American  in  an  issue  of 
two  years  ago  said  on  the  tractor  pro- 
blem: 

"The  advantages  the  tractor  pos- 
sesses over  the  horse  are  many,  among 
the  more  important  being  the  follow- 
ing: The  tractor  does  not  consume 
"food"  or  fuel  when  not  at  work, 
hence  in  inclement  weather  and  during 
the  winter  months  there  is  no  upkeep 
cost;  it  does  not  overheat  while  at  work, 
even  on  the  hottest  days,  and,  unlike  the 
horse,  it  does  not  have  to  be  rested 
every  half-hour  because  of  excessive 
heat;  the  flies  do  not  bother  it;  it  does 
not  break  out  of  the  pasture  and  get 
into  a  cornfield  and  overeat,  nor  lie 
down  and  die;  wherever  the  driver 
leaves  the  tractor  he  is  certain  to  find  it 


Machinery  and   Seed  Week 

The  second  week  of  March,  that  is 
March  11-16,  is  to  be  known  in  Canada  as 
machinery  and  seed  week.  This  follows 
a  similar  week  during  the  first  week  of 
March  in  the  United  States  and  is  in- 
tended to  hurry  up  and  render  efficient 
everv  possible  means  for  increased  pro- 
duction in  Canada.  The  objects  are  two- 
fold—to encourage  every  farmer  to  look 
over  his  machinery,  ascertain  what  re- 
pairs are  necessary,  and  what  new  ma- 
chines he  will  need;  and  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly his  seed  requirements  for  the 
coming  season;  and  then  knowing  the 
situation  to  set  wheels  in  motion  at  once 
for  a  proper  solution.  Too  much  time 
has  been  lost  to  farmers  because  of  the 
proper  seed  and  machinery  not  being  on 
hand  in  time  to  get  the  best  returns  from 
their  soils.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a 
time  to  sow,  and  failing  that  time  we  have 
to  pay  for  big  losses  in  lessened  yields. 
To  be  forehanded  in  these  matters  means 
dollars  and  sense. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous farmers  of  a  big,  township  in  Central 
Ontario  has  shown  the  great  value  these 
stalwart  well-to-do  men  place  on  having 
good  machines  ready  to  swing  into  the 
seed  line  on  time,  as  well  as  the  belief  in 
their  sowings  of  re-cleaned  full-germinat- 
ing seed  grain. 


The  House  With  a  Farm  Ideal 

The  Modern  Builder  Chooses  His  Own  Design  and  Plans 
for  the  Happiest  Living  Conditions  for  the  Family 

By  E.  M.  Munro 


IS  it  true  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
sistent in  the  style  of  architecture  of 
our  country  homes?  Have  we  imi- 
tated the  designs  of  city  and  suburban 
dwellings  with  their  decorated  fronts,  in- 
different side  walls  unbroken  by  windows 
to  let  in  the  sun  and  crowded  bedrooms 
and  reception  cubby-holes  for  which  we 
have  absolutely  no  purpose  in  our  country 
life?  Everywhere  we  come  across  rem- 
nants of  the  old  idea  that  any  step  in  the 
direction  of  country  life  improvement 
must  come  through  an  imitation  of  condi- 
tions existing  in  cities,  but  these  are  only 
remnants  and  fast  disappearing;  the  time 
has  come  when  the  people  of  the  country 
recognize  that  they  have  ideals  of  their 
own  and  these  ideals  are  being  developed 
in  the  building  of  homes  as  in  other 
things.  The  big,  imposing,  unlivable  type 
of  farm  house  built  to  impress  the  passer- 
by with  its  ornamental  front,  and  the 
chance  visitor  with  its  stiff,  stately  parlor 
is  giving  place  to  a  simpler,  more  beauti- 
ful type  of  home  planned  to  make  a  happy 
comfortable  place  for  the  family. 

The  farm  house  shown  here  represents 
a  worthy  ideal  in  architecture  for  coun- 
try homes.  It  is  dignified  and  substantial 
in  appearance  with  simplicity  in  every 
detail,  while  the  pleasant  grouping  of 
windows,  the  hospitable  entrance  and  the 
broad,  sheltered  sideporch  with  more 
privacy  than  usually  goes  with  a  porch 
facing  the  highway,  combine  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  cheer  and  comfort  and 
general  hominess.  The  same  ideal  is  car- 
ried out  in  planning  of  the  interior. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  large  living 
room.  Some  people  may  consider  this 
room  too  large,  but  in  planning  the  house 
for  a  farm  home  we  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  some  place  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  young  people  growing  up 
in  the  family  to  entertain  their  friends. 
Having  the  fireplace  with  the  book-case 
and  built-in  corner-seat  at  one  end  of  the 
room  seems  to  take  from  the  length  in 
appearance.  At  the  same  time  a  fire- 
place always  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
people  in  a  group  around  it,  so  the  living 
room  in  this  case  might  seem  to  almost  fill 
the  purpose  of  two  rooms,  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage sometimes  in  the  home  of  a  large 
family  or  on  company  occasions. 

Very  little  space  is  wasted  in  hall-room, 
but  the  hall  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
hall  remarkably  well  in  forming  a  pas- 
sageway connecting  almost  all  the  rooms 
on  the  floor.  The  stairs  are  well  placed 
here,  being  convenient  to  the  living  room, 
kitchen  and  dining  room  and  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  back  stairs.  As 
the  stairs  turn  at  a  landing  about  half 
way  up  there  is  space  below  the  second 
run  for  the  cellar  stairs,  bringing  the 
cellar  door  conveniently  close  to  the 
kitchen.  By  having  the  doors  from  the 
hall  to  the  kitchen  and  to  the  dining  room 
directly  opposite  each  other  we  get  a 
fairly  close  connection  between  the  two 
rooms;  the  pantry  opening  into  both  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  makes  a  most 
convenient  arrangement. 


A  substantial,  dignified  and  cheerful  type  of  farm  home 
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Layout   of  rooms   upstairs. 

The  side  porch  is  one  of  the  pleasing 
features  of  the  house,  and  as  it  opens  to 
the  three  rooms  on  that  side  of  the  house, 


the  living  room,  dining  room  and  office 
it  will  be  used  more  than  if  it  were  placed 
at  the  front.  Having  a  wide  opening  with 
sliding  doors  between  the  living  room 
and  dining  room  so  that  the  two  can  be 
thrown  into  one  when  desired  also  adds 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  house.  The 
office  is  a  snug  little  corner  off  the  dining 
room,  not  isolated  from  the  living  part 
of  the  house  by  a  dark,  chilly  hall,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  its  own  outside  door 
so  that  the  farmer  can  have  callers  there 
without  bringing  them  into  the  rest  of  the 
house  unless  he  cares  to. 

Features  of  special  convenience  to  the 
housekeeper  are  the  wash  room  off  the 
kitchen  and  the  dumb  waiter  and  the  sink 
in  the  pantry.  The  kitchen  is  smaller 
than  most  farm  kitchens,  but  with  the 
wash  room  to  take  care  of  the  dirtier  work 
and  the  sink  in  the  pantry  for  dish  wash- 
ing, etc.,  a  large  kitchen  is  not  necessary; 
and  every  extra  foot  of  floor  space  in  a 
kitchen  more  than  is  necessary  means 
extra  travelling  for  the  housekeeper  in 
doing  her  work. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor.  We  have  four  good-sized  bedrooms, 
a  sleeping  porch  and  a  bathroom.  Each 
bedroom  is  fitted  with  a  clothes  closet  of 
its  own  and  this  without  cutting  up  the 
rooms  or  wasting  space  unnecessarily. 


Ground    floor   plan. 


Concerning  Lavender  Sweet  Peas 

All  lavender  and  blue  varieties  of 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas  have  seeds  which  are 
more  or  less  spotted  and  wrinkled.  This 
is  typical  to  this  color  class  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  germination  power. 
One  ounce  of  lavender  or  blue  variety 
contains  about  half  as  many  seeds  again 
as  a  variety  with  smooth  medium-sized 
seeds. — Seedsman. 


Quebec  Farmers  Are  Digging  In 

The  Three  Big  Enemies  to  Economy  are  Wasteful  Delivery 
Systems,  Credit  and  Small  Purchases,  Says  Leader  Trudel. 

By  Prof.  C.  B.  Sissons 


NO  MOVEMENT  of  recent  years  is 
fraught  with  greater  significance 
for  Canada  than  the  growth  of 
co-operation  in  agriculture.  Already  it 
has  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  nation. 
The  next  few  years  will  almost  certainly 
see  a  great  extension  of  the  movement. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
probability  that,  largely  owing  to  co- 
operation, agriculture  may  come  to  its 
own  in  Canada  and  assume  the  place 
which  it  should  properly  have  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  in  the  halls  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  rise 
and  the  growth  of  the  grain  growers' 
societies  of  the  three  prairie  provinces. 
Now  at  last  also  in  Ontario  the  move- 
ment appears  to  be  getting  nicely  on  its 
feet.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  recover 
from  the  set-back  given  to  co-operation 
by  the  meteoric  careers  of  the  Grange 
and  the  Patrons  of  Industry.  The  heresy 
that  you  can  never  get  farmers  to  pull 
together  dies  hard.  But  it  is  dying 
among  the  farmers  themselves,  and  pre- 
sently our  cities,  too,  will  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  organized  agriculture  even 
in  old  Ontario  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Meanwhile  Quebec  has  not  been  idle. 
In  Ontario  and  the  west  we  have  known 
little  about  what  was  going  on  to  the 
east  of  the  Ottawa.  Language  barriers, 
to  say  nothing  of  race  prejudices,  have 
served  to  make  an  ocean  of  the  Ottawa. 
In  Quebec  they  know  something  of  Eng- 
lish, and  consequently  have  kept  informed 
on  the  progress  of  co-operation  else- 
where; French  with  most  of  us  in  Ontario 
and  the  West  is  a  foreign  language  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  ill-informed  and 
indeed  often  misinformed,  as  to  events 
in  Quebec.  The  message  of  fraternal 
greetings  from  one  of  the  Quebec  soci- 
eties was  a  shock  to  the  convention  of 
Ontario  farmers  assembled  last  Decem- 
ber in  Toronto.  Few  members  knew  of 
the  existence  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion in  Quebec.  Yet  Quebec  was  the 
pioneer  in  co-operative  banking  and  the 
Caisses  Populaires  or  People's  Banks 
installed  in  1900  at  Point  Levis  by  Mr. 
Alphonse  Desjardins,  and  now  numbering 
over  150,  have  justly  become  famous. 
And  within  the  last  few  years  two  soci- 
eties, thoroughly  co-operative  in  prin- 
ciple, have  been  formed,  the  one  pur- 
chasing agricultural  products,  and  the 
other  selling  certain  commodities  to  the 
farmers,  which  together  last  year  did  a 
business  of  over  $5,000,000.  The  present 
article  will  deal  with  the  former  of  these 
two  associations — La  Societe  Co-opera- 
tive Agricole  des  Fromagers  de  Quebec. 
It  was  8.30  of  a  crisp  winter  morning 
when  I  entered  the  office  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Co-operative  Society  of  the  Cheese 
Makers  of  Quebec.  As  I  approached  I 
saw  a  dray  discharging  its  contents 
through  one  of  the  doors.  The  office 
and  warehouse  are  in  the  same  building, 


which  extends  from  57  to  63  William 
street.  William  street  runs  parallel  to 
the  waterfront  and  between  the  water- 
front and  the  principal  thoroughfare  of 
Montreal.  It  is  a  plain  businesslike 
street,  and  the  combined  office  and  ware- 
house is  a  plain,  businesslike  building. 
No  fluted  columns  or  marble  corridors 
impress  the  visitor.  Economy  and  effi- 
ciency are  regarded  as  more  important 
than  pomp  and  display  and  the  trappings 
of  big  business.  Entering  the  office 
where  some  fifteen  clerks  were  employed, 
after  a  brief  wait  I  was  ushered  into  the 
private  office  of  Mr.  Auguste  Trudel,  the 
manager  of  the  company  since  its  organ- 
ization. 

TRUDEL  IS  A  LIVE  WIRE 

Mr.  Trudel  is  a  man  in  middle  life,  of 
solid,  almost  massive,  build,  and  capable 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  He  was 
born  at  Ste.  Genevieve  de  Batiscan,  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers,  a 
member  of  a  family  of  eighteen  children, 
sixteen  of  whom  grew  up.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  cheese-maker.  When 
Auguste  left  home  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  already  knew  something  of  the  cheese 
business.  He  knew  no  English,  since  at 
that  time  very  little  English  was  taught 
in  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers.  Finding 
himself  handicapped  without  a  knowledge 
of  English,  as  a  cheese-maker  near 
Ottawa  he  spent  a  winter  at  Lansdowne, 
near  Kingston.  He  so  far  improved  his 
time  there  and  increased  his  knowledge 
by  later  reading  and  business  experience 
that  his  command  of  English  syeech  is 
ready  and  exact.  After  a  few  years  he 
found  himself  manager  of  several  fac- 
tories, one  of  his  brothers  being  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  business.  But  do 
what  he  would,  however  excellent  the 
quality  of  the  output  of  these  factories, 
he  could  not  get  the  western  price  for  his 
cheese.  There  was  always  a  difference 
of  a  half-cent  or  so  in  favor  of  the  west. 
This  fact  supplied  the  motive  for  the  rise 
of  the  co-operative  company  of  which 
Mr.  Trudel  is  the  manager. 

Mr.  Gigault,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  the  province,  had  visited 
Denmark,  and  advised  the  cheese-makers 
to  co-operate.  In  1910  they  determined 
to  accept  his  advice.  The  representa- 
tives of  thirty  factories  formed  a  co- 
operative company.  They  then  went  to 
the  government  and  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  a  grader.  This  was 
granted.  In  the  first  week  1,500  cheeses 
were  graded,  one,  two,  or  three  accord- 
ing to  quality.  As  usual,  they  were  put 
up  at  auction  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Thereupon  a  strange  thing  happened.  A 
week  of  co-operation  accomplished  what 
twenty-five  years  of  individual  effort  had 
failed  to  accomplish.  Grade  number  one 
brought  exactly  the  same  price  as  the 
best  Ontario  cheese  —  "A  very  happy 
moment  in  my  life,"  Mr.  Trudel  told  me 
with   a  reminiscent  smile. 


600   FACTORIES  ARE   IN 

The  number  of  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  affiliated  with  the  company  in- 
creased rapidly.  Now  about  450  of  the 
former  and  150  of  the  latter  are  repre- 
sented in  its  membership.  These  natur- 
ally are  the  best  in  the  province,  since 
they  cater  to  the  export  trade  and  sub- 
mit to  grading.  From  39,635  eighty-pound 
boxes  in  1910  the  amount  of  cheese 
handled  has  reached  a  total  of  162,081 
boxes  in  1917.  Equally  interesting  and 
significant  is  the  fact  that  whereas  in 
1910  only  52  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  was 
grade  number  1,  inl917  almost  79  per 
cent,  was  graded  number  1.  In  1911 
the  company  began  to  handle  butter. 
Only  14,184"  boxes  were  sold  the  first 
year,  while  61,105  boxes  were  sold  in 
1917.  The  price  received  for  butter  has 
always  been-  higher  in  Quebec  than  in 
Ontario,  while  in  most  years  that  for 
Ontario  cheese  has  been  a  shade  higher. 
However,  in  1917  the  advantage,  even  in 
cheese,  was  slightly  with  Quebec. 

Only  when  the  company  had  definitely 
assured  success  in  selling  cheese  and  but- 
ter, with  the  marketing  of  which  through 
long  experience  its  manager  was  famil- 
iar, were  other  lines  of  produce  dealt 
with.  Eggs,  chickens,  maple  syrup,  maple 
sugar,  honey,  beans,  potatoes,  peas  were 
added,  and  finally  in  1916  two  abattoirs 
at  St.  Valier  and  Princeville  were  taken 
over,  and  now  the  company  has  launched 
into  the  dressed  meat  business. 

"To  what  extent  do  you  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer?"  Mr.  Trudel  was  asked. 
His  reply,  like  all  information  asked  for, 
was  ready  to  hand.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  selling  was  done 
by  auction  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  While 
one  man's  money  was  as  good  as  an- 
other's to  them,  naturally  the  cheese  and 
butter  were  sold  in  bulk  largely  to  ex- 
porters, a  considerable  quantity  of  butter, 
by  the  way,  coming  to  Ontario.  How- 
ever, anyone  who  cared  to  come  to  the 
warehouse  and  take  produce  away  could 
do  so.  Eggs  could  be  bought,  for  ex- 
ample, in  three  dozen  lots,  but  no  smaller 
quantity  than  this  was  sold.  The  manu- 
facture of  twenty-pound  cheeses  had 
been  commenced  for  the  retail  trade.  A 
slightly  higher  price  is  charged  in  case 
of  smaller  sales  to  cover  expense  of 
handling.  The  company  does  all  busi- 
ness on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  and  prac- 
tically does  not  undertake  to  deliver, 
keeping  only  one  rig  for  that  purpose. 

THREE  BIG  ENEMIES  TO  ECONOMY 

"The  three  great  enemies  to  economy," 
said  Mr.  Trudel,  "we  consider  to  be 
credit,  the  prevailing  system  of  delivery, 
and  selling  in  small  quantities.  We  sell 
only  for  cash,  we  encourage  sale  in  bulk, 
and  we  never  deliver  unless  we  have  a 
large  quantity  going  to  one  purchaser. 
Even  then  the  purchasers  regularly  come 
to  us.  One  of  the  best  retail  grocers  of 
Continued  on  page  58. 
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Editorial 


CALL  a  spade  a  spade  and  get  down  to  business. 

JUSTICE,  not  sophistry,  is  what  the  backbone  of  the  country 
wants. 

PRICE  fixing  will  encourage  rather  than  discourage  land 
grabbing. 

LEGISLATING  people  to  jobs  is  like  coining  paper  money,  it 
debases  the  currency. 

WHY  not  raise  some  sugar  beets  this  year,  the  price  is  high 
and  the  old  world  sour? 

THE  livestock  breeder  who  knows  what  good  blood  lines  are 
soon  has  the  world  trekking  to  his  door. 

KILL  private  initiative  in  business  and  the  world  tends  to 
slavery.     Are  the  people  wise  owners  of  anything? 

SO  MUCH  cold  storage  nonsense  is  being  preached  to  city 
eaters  that  soon  starvation  will  drive  them  to  the  tall  timbers. 

PETER  McARTHUR  talks  all  right,  but  one  would  think  he 
would  tire  of  telling  city  people  how  little  they  know  about 
agriculture. 

PREMIER  HEARST  is  encouraging  the  sheep  as  against  the 
dogs.  But  maybe  the  dogs  will  bark  too  hard  to  let  the  legisla- 
tors hear  the  yeas  and  nays. 

A  MARRIED  man  in  a  farm  house  as  a  hired  man  has  one  of 
the  best  jobs  in  the  country.  Let  him  work  to  increase  his 
employer's  business  and  so  make  his  own  services  worth  while. 

FREE  prices  for  farm  products  during  the  Crimean  War  sent 
many  good  men  to  agriculture,  but  under  the  present  regime  of 
price  fixing  we  see  no  such  rush.  The  wrong  legs  have  got  into 
the  saddle. 


WOMEN  are  being  called  into  the  war  councils  at  Ottawa — but 
who  delegated  any  authority  to  the  ones  selected?  We  must 
not  forget  our  democracy.  Were  the  Women's  Institutes  not 
consulted  so  that  all  farm  women  might  be  represented  ? 

A  BUSY  farmer  comes  to  the  city  and  finds  a  dozen  big  male 
waiters  in  an  hotel  handing  out  a  biscuit  or  a  plate  of  por- 
ridge, while  he  at  home  has  been  working  overtime  to  raise 
wheat.     He  feels  rightly  that  some  things  are  askew. 

RAISE  more  spring  wheat  and  barley  this  year.  Not  all  fields 
can  be  profitably  sown  to  either,  but  where  one  has  an  equal 
chance  with  other  crops,  by  all  means  raise  one  of  these  crops 
to  increase  man's  food  and  animal's  food.  Goose  or  Marquis 
spring  wheat  and  Mandscheuri  or  O.A.C.  No.  21  barley  are 
leaders. 


RAISE  A  CASH  CROP 

T^  VERY  farmer  on  a  mixed  farm  should  have  two  or  three 
-"  cash  crops  on  his  order  paper.  This  year  he  has  the  choice 
of  several  good  ones.  Some  of  these  are  wheat,  beans,  potatoes, 
sugar  beets,  cabbages,  clover  seed,  alfalfa,  flax,  etc.  It  is  a  wise 
plan  to  spread  one's  energies  a  little,  allowing  for  the  moving 
accidents  of  flood,  drouth  or  pest.  Keep  as  hopeful  as  possible, 
seeing  the  silver  lining;    rejoice  occasionally;   and  carry  on. 

PRICE  REGULATION  WRONG 

'"pHE  energies  of  our  farmers  are  paralyzed  by  price-fixing 
-*-  and  the  fear  of  price-fixing.  Our  food  problem  is  one  of 
greater  production  and  augmented  supply.  Price-fixing  leads 
to  the  opposite  results.  Food  is  going  to  win  this  war.  Price- 
fixing  discourages  food  production.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  a 
Canadian-born,  President  of  Cornell  University,  so  argued  in 
an  address  during  Farmers'  Week  at  that  great  university 
centre.  And  Schurman  is  right.  Price-fixing  is  economically 
unjustifiable.  It  is  the  first  refuge  of  an  incompetent  states- 
man. It  is  a  play  to  the  gallery  for  time,  under  war  stress,  that 
the  world  may  not  find  him  out. 

In  Canada  we  have  fixed  wheat  prices  to  the  farmer.  As  a 
result,  wheat  is  to-day  about  the  farmers'  cheapest  stock  food. 
Even  our  new  Food  Controller  has  seen  the  folly  of  price-fixing 
as  it  leads  either  to  state  administration  or  lowered  produc- 
tion. The  food  producer  above  all  men  should  not  be  singled 
out  for  such  control.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  regulate 
trade  corners  and  speculation.  But  give  the  farmer  every  en- 
couragement to  produce  to  the  limit  or  else  the  world  starves. 

WHAT  MACHINERY  HAS  DONE 

E^ROM  1855  to  1894  the  human  effort  required  to  produce  one 
*■  bushel  of  corn  declined  on  an  average  from  four  hours  and  a 
half  to  forty-one  minutes.  In  wheat,  the  manual  labor  needed 
diminished  from  three  hours  three  minutes  to  ten  minutes  for  a 
bushel  of  marketable  grain.  Cleverly  devised  machinery  made 
this  possible.  The  farms  of  Canada  must  produce  this  year 
as  never  before.  Our  labor  problems  are  acute.  An  army  of 
women  and  children  and  hordes  of  willing  but  untrained  clerks 
will  impede  often  as  much  as  expedite  the  work  with  these 
machines.  Fancy  putting  an  untrained  girl  or  youth  on  to  a 
corn  cultivator  or  running  a  seed  drill.  Machines  demand 
skilled  labor.  Food  production  is  not  boy's  play,  and  before  this 
world  is  very  old  the  policy  that  will  allow  the  farmer  full 
reward  for  his  crops  will  gather  full  steam  ahead. 

WHY  NOT  CHINESE  LABOR? 

PRESIDENT  CREELMAN,  doubtless  at  the  suggestion  of 
^Premier  Hearst,  suggested  Chinese  labor  for  Canada's  farms. 
At  a  tilt  from  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  he  retreated  behind 
the  usual  haven  of  humor  and  it  promptly  fell  flat.  But  why 
not?  If  our  labor  supply  is  not  furnished  to  the  farms  the 
world  faces  a  serious  condition  for  the  next  three  years,  more 
serious  than  we  dream. 

If  this  war  is  to  continue,  and  it  assuredly  is,  why  not  follow 
France's  fashion  and  import  the  Chinese  for  a  stated  period. 
Farmers  in  British  Columbia  tell  us  that  they  are  dignified, 
dependable  farm  labor.  If  they  can  wash  for  us,  can  they  not 
work  for  us?  Think  it  over.  The  Trades  and  Labor  men  acted 
in  good  faith,  but  they  do  not  know  farm  conditions.  Again — 
think  it  over! 


— Photo    by    Campbell,    Oshawa 
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WILLIAM  SMITH  isknowncon- 
tinentally  as  a  leader  in  live- 
stock politics.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  National  Livestock  Records 
Committee,  President  of  the  newly 
formed  Eastern  Livestock  Union, 
and  a  member  of  a  score  of  execu- 
tive boards.  He  farms  a  200-acre 
farm  near  Columbus,  Ontario  Co., 
Ontario;  raises  purebred  Short- 
horns, Cotswold  sheep  and  York- 
shire swine,  and  is  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Rich- 
ardson, Clydesdale  breeders,  one  of 
whose  horses,  "Royal  Favour,"  won 
the  Ontario  championship  this  year. 

Recently,  when  the  railway  rates 
increases  were  prominently  es- 
poused by  the  railways,  Mr.  Smith 
took  it  upon  himself  to  call  the 
stockmen  together  to  enable  joint 
action  in  opposing  rates  on  live- 
stock that  would  seriously  hamper 
the  farmers'  business.  His  zeal 
and  persistence  were  rewarded  for 
a  nation-wide  movement  to  unite  all 
farm  interests  in  some  executive 
head  is  under  way. 

He  has  served  his  country  in  the 
township  as  member  of  the  local 
council  years  ago,  and  for  several 
years  has  represented  South  On- 
tario in  the  Federal  house.  A  per- 
fect gentleman,  kindly,  courteous 
and  broad-minded,  he  has  made  for 
himself  friends  everywhere.  One 
son,  Capt.  Robert  Smith,  is  in  Flan- 
ders. In  religion  he  is  a  Presbyter- 
ian and  in  politics  a  Conservative- 
Unionist. 


Our  Citizen 
Farmers 

By  Grasmere 

WILLIAM  A.  DRYDEN,  only 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Dry- 
den,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  farms  Maple  Shade,  the 
choice  farm  of  600  acres  near 
Brooklin,  Ontario  Co.,  Ontario.  A 
young  man  in  his  thirties  he  has 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a 
breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Shropshire  sheep.  He  is  President 
for  the  second  term  of  the  Domin- 
ion Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion; President  of  the  Dominion 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association;  a 
director  of  the  new  Canadian  Wool 
Growers'  Association  and  a  member 
of  a  score  of  other  executives.  His 
recent  sale  of  imported  and  home- 
bred cattle  made  a  record  for  Can- 
ada. As  a  judge  of  cattle  his  opin- 
ions are  invaluable. 

He,  too,  is  imbued  with  his  re- 
sponsibility as  a  citizen,  having 
served  on  a  special  Dominion  Sheep 
Commission,  and  is  a  member  of  his 
local  township  council,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  electrical  ex- 
tension service  to  farmers.  In  re- 
ligion he  is  a  Baptist  and  in  politics 
a  Liberal.  Of  a  jovial,  kindly  dis- 
position, he  is  forming  hosts  of 
friends  who  look  for  a  long,  use- 
ful life  of  service  to  agricultural 
interests. 


— Photograph    by    Mr.    Lyonde,    Toronto 
R.  J.  Fleming 

ROBERT  J.  FLEMING,  mana- 
ger of  the  Toronto  Street  Rail- 
way, operates  under  his  personal 
supervision  about  1,000  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  Pickering 
township,  Ontario  Co.,  Ontario. 
Here  he  has  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Jersey  herds  on  the  conti- 
nent producing  cream  for  hundreds 
of  Toronto  citizens.  His  splendid 
farms  produce  alfalfa  and  wheat 
in  abundance.  He  has  a  young 
apple  orchard  100  acres  in  extent. 
His  interest  in  agriculture  has  al- 
ways been  keen  and  he  has  served 
as  President  of  the  Dominion  Jersey 
Breeders  and  on  its  executive  for 
years. 

For  three  terms  he  was  Mayor 
of  Toronto  after  serving  as  alder- 
man for  years.  Perhaps  there'  is 
no  man  in  semi-public  life  who  has 
been  criticized  more  keenly,  and  yet 
who  has  maintained  so  evenly  the 
cheerful,  sunny  smile  that  puts 
him  in  the  Taft  class  of  big  jovial, 
smiling  men.  His  home  is  in  York 
County.  Two  sons  are  at  the  front 
'and  two  others  operate  the  big 
farms  in  Pickering.  In  religion  he 
is  a  Methodist.  He  has  always 
stood  in  the  forefront  in  temperance 
work.    In  politics  he  is  a  Liberal. 

All  three  men  are  big  men  physi- 
cally. All  three  are  Canadian-born. 
Curiously  enough  all  three  operate 
big  farms  in  Ontario  Co.  Perhaps 
big  minds  need  big  bodies,  as  Col. 
Cary  Jones  says,  but  assuredly 
when  one  gets  a  mogul  engine  mov- 
ing it  is  sure  to  move  something, 
somewhere. 


— Photograph    by   Mr.    Lyonde,    Toronto. 
W.  A.  Dryden 


Watch  Your  Feet 

The  Chinese  Deform  Their  Girls'  Feet  by 
Binding  So  Do  We 

By  Genevieve 


ARE  you  shod  for  your  work  and  for 
comfort  and  health?  Or  even  if 
you  have  come  to  the  point  where 
you  appreciate  how  much  a  proper  kind 
of  shoe  means  in  keeping  your  whole 
body  from  becoming  tired  and  your  nerves 
from  becoming  irritable,  has  some  one  at 
some  time  or  other  insisted  or  persuaded 
you  to  crush  your  feet  into  shoes  that 
deformed  and  weakened  them  until  even 
the  most  careful  shoeing  now  will  never 
give  you  the  strong,  tireless,  perfect  feet 
Nature  intended  you  to  have?  If  you 
have  suffered  from  this  misfortune  there 
is  still  hope  for  you  in  the  skill  of  a  good 
chiropodist — and  you  can  find  one  in  al- 
most any  city — who  will  remove  your 
corns  or  bunions  or  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  may  be,  and  fit  you  with 
shoes  that  will  ensure  comfort  from  the 
minute  you  put  them  on.  "Breaking  in" 
shoes  is  a  form  of  torture  remaining  from 
more  barbarous  times.  And  if  you  have 
suffered  from  injured  feet  you  will  be  all 
the  more  anxious  to  protect  your  own 
children  from  the  same  handicap. 

We  have  been  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  Chinese  in  binding  the  feet  of  their 
girls  from  babyhood.  Our  own  customs 
are  not  much  better.  It  is  considered  quite 
the  proper  thing  to  have  our  toes  nar- 
rowed and  our  heels  raised  even  though 
the  condition  is  about 
sure  to  result  in  corns, 
bunions,  callous  spots, 
hammer  toes,  weak 
muscles,  falling  arch, 
flat  foot,  backache  and 
nervous  strain.  In 
speaking  of  high  heels 
and  narrow  toes  one 
authority  says,  "High 


In  the  shoes  on  the  girl  at 
the  left  the  pointed  toe  in- 
duces bunions,  the  high  heel 
tilts  the  body  abnormally.  The 
walking  shoes  worn  by  the 
other  girl  are  a  good  ortho- 
pedic model  with  low  heels, 
broad  soles  and  roomy  boxing. 
Of  the  other  three  types 
shown  the  one  with  the  point- 
ed toe  and  narrow  heel  is 
wrong.  The  others  are  both 
good  though  orthopedists  favor 
the  one  at  the  right. 


heeled  shoes  or  those  which  through  nar- 
rowness or  pointed  shape  cramp  the  toes 
so  that  they  cannot  spread  naturally, 
when  the  weight  is  thrust  upon  them, 
make  the  foot  more  a  hoof  than  a  foot,  so 
that  it  becomes  a  stiff,  inflexible  pedestal 
attached  to  the  leg.  They  are  also  the 
cause  of  weakened  arches,  bunions,  and  an 
abnormal  strain  on  the  ligaments  that 
maintain   the   upright   position." 

Hygiene  and  fashion  wage  eternal  war- 
fare over  heels.  While  extremists  declare 
that  the  heel  should  go,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  conservative,  rational 
physicians  and  orthopedists  that  a  sen- 
sibly placed,  low  heel,  broad,  and  not 
under  the  middle  of  the  foot,  is  harmless. 
After  the  flat  infant-shoe  comes  the 
child's  runabout  shoe  with  a  spring-heel, 
which  is  practically  nothing  but  an  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  sole.  This  is 
replaced  in  time  by  the  broad,  three- 
quarter-inch  heel,  which  is  high  enough 
for  all  the  years  of  life. 

The  heel  which  has  a  small  surface  is, 
first  of  all,  a  menace  to  safety,  for  it  in- 
vites a  fall.  If  the  fall  does  not  ensue,  a 
wobbly  footing  is  pretty  sure  to  come  or 
an  uneven  step,  with  a  tendency  to  "run 
down"  the  heel  at  one  edge.  Further- 
more, the  high  heel  produces  a  curious 
effect  in  the  foot  itself.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  the  Achilles  tendon.  It  is  the 
strong  tendon  running  from  the  calf  of 
the  leg  down  to  the  heel,  and  is  of  major 
importance,  having  much  to  do  with  the 
entire  strength  and  activity  of  the  foot. 
Now  this  tendon  is  thrown  up  into  a  false 
position  by  the  high  heel,  until 
in  time  it  actually  shortens. 
You  say  that  a  low  heel 
hurts;  of  course  it  does  — 
after  this  shortening  has  be- 
come permanent.  You  have 
impaired  an  important  part 
of  the  foot's  mechanism — for 
the  time  being,  at  least.  Go 
to  work  to  bring  it  back  into 
vigor  by  using  only  low-heeled 
shoes.  In  time,  the  low  heel 
will   cease  to  hurt. 

A  word  in  behalf  of  the 
school  girl.  As  you  care  for 
her  future,  protect  her  from 
the  high,  misplaced  French 
heel  which  causes  an  ab- 
normal tilt  of  the  whole 
body,  bad  enough  at  any  age, 
but  seriously  harmful  in  her 
formative  years. 

There  are  several  shoes  en- 
dorsed by  specialists.  One 
which  is  favored  by  many  of 
them  is  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphs. It  has  a  sole  as  broad 
as  the  foot.  The  shape  of  the 
toe  is  broadly  rounding,  con- 
forming to  the  outline  of  the 
foot.  The  heel  is  low,  as  broad 
as  the  sole,  and  has  a  strip 
of  rubber  on  its  outer  edge, 
which  aids  the  outer  edge  of 
the  foot  in  taking  hold  of  the 
ground,  so  to  speak,  and  cor- 


A  child's  shoe  should  be  fitted  from  trac- 
ings, The  left  shoe  in  the  top  row  has  an 
unnecessarily  square  toe;  the  one  at  the 
right  has  a  low  box  which  gives  no  room 
for  the  toes;  this  is  also  the  trouble  with 
the  buttoned  white  shoe;  the  other  white 
one  is  rough  inside.  The  four  good  shoes 
are  roomy  and  on  correct  lines. 

rects  the  prevailing  tendency  to  take  hold 
within  the  inner  edge. 

An  exploded  theory  of  yesterday  was 
that  the  square  toe  was  "sensible."  No 
foot  is  square;  therefore,  a  square-toed 
shoe  does  not  fit.  And  the  arch-supporter 
fitted  at  randon  should  be  condemned.  If 
an  arch  is  worn  it  should  be  fitted  by  an 
orthopedist. 

The  rapidity  of  the  foot's  growth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  four  is  rarely 
realized  by  a  mother,  and  she  must  watch 
lest  it  outrun  the  growth  of  the  shoes  and 
stockings.  However,  a  loose  shoe  irri- 
tates the  foot;  so  buy  for  the  present,  not 
the  future.  Take  charts  of  the  child's 
foot,  either  by  cutting  out  the  pencil- 
drawn  outline  from  paper,  or  by  smoking 
a  piece  of  paper  black  and  getting  the  im- 
pression thereon.  By  such  tracings  you 
•  can  compare  the  shoe  and  make  sure  that 
it  fits.  Shellacking  over  the  black  im- 
pression will  preserve  it  for  comparison 
in  later  years. 

Don't  be  careless  in  the  matter  of  stock- 
ings. A  tight  stocking  is  capable  of  doing 
almost  as  much  harm  as  a  tight  shoe.  See 
to  it  that  they  never  compress  the  toes 
through  narrowness  or  "stub"  them 
through  shortness.  The  stocking,  along 
with  the  bootee,  should  be  omitted  while 
long  clothes  are  being  worn ;  but  with  the 
short  clothes  and  the  first  wee  shoe,  come 
the  little  stockings  —  cotton  or  silk  in 
summer,  part  wool  in  winter. 

Always  trim  the  nails  straight  across 
and  keep  them  reasonably  short;  but  if 
there  is  an  inclination  to  press  in  at  the 
sides,  cut  a  small  "V"  in  the  centre  of 
this  straight  edge.  Nature's  aim  is  to 
bridge  all  gaps,  and  she  will  draw  the 
nail  together  in  order  to  mend  this  little 
nick  and  so  will  pull  it  away  from  the  in- 
growing edges.  When  the  flesh  has  actu- 
ally been  cut  by  the  nail,  an  antiseptic, 
such  as  carbolated  vaseline,  should  be 
applied. 

Hard,  deformed  nails  mean  pressure, 
Continued  on  page  62. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 

A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  Robert  Watson 


CHAPTER  III. 
JIM  THE  BLACKSMITH. 

THE  village  of  Brammerton  seemed 
only  half  awake.  A  rumbling  cart 
was  slowly  wending  its  way  up  the 
hill,  three  or  four  old  men  were  standing 
yarning  at  the  inn  corner;  now  and  again, 
a  busy  housewife  would  appear  at  her 
door  and  take  a  glimpse  of  what  little 
was  going  on  and  disappear  inside  just  as 
quickly  as  she  had  shown  herself.  The 
sound  of  the  droning  voices  of  children 
conning  their  lessons  came  through  the 
open  window  of  the  old  schoolhouse. 

These  were  the  only  signs  and  sounds  of 
life  that  forenoon  in  Brammerton.  Stay ! 
There  was  yet  another.  Breaking  in  on 
the  general  quiet  of  the  place  I  could 
hear  distinctly  the  regular  thud  of  hard 
steel  on  soft,  followed  by  the  clear  double- 
ring  of  a  small  hammer  on  a  mellow- 
toned  anvil. 

One  man,  at  any  rate,  was  hard  at  work 
— Jim  Darrol — big,  honest,  serious  giant 
that  he  was. 

Light  of  heart  and  buoyant  in  body  I 
turned  down  toward  the  smithy.  I  looked 
in  through  the  grimy,  broken  window  and 
admired  the  brawny  giant  as  he  looked 
there  in  the  glare  of  the  furnace,  with 
his  broad  back  to  me,  his  huge  arms  bared 
to  the  shoulders.  Little  wonder,  thought 
I,  Jim  Darrol  can  whirl  the  hammer  and 
put  the  shot  farther  than  any  man  in 
the  Northern  Counties. 

How  the  muscles  bulged,  and  wriggled, 
and  crawled,  under  his  dark,  hairy  skin! 
What  a  picture  of  manliness  he  por- 
trayed !  And,  best  of  all,  I  knew  his  heart 
was  as  good  and  clean  as  his  body  was 
sound. 

I  tiptoed  cautiously  inside  and  slapped 
him  between  the  shoulders.  He  wheeled 
about  quickly.  He  always  was  a  solemn- 
looking  owl,  but  this  morning  his  face 
was  clouded  and  grim.    As  he  recognized 


Poor  old  dad!    After  all,  he  was  the  dearest 

of    old-fashioned    fellows    and    I    loved    his 

haughty    mid-Victorian    ways. 


me  a  terrible  anger  seemed  to  blaze  up  in 
his  black  eyes.  I  could  see  the  muscles 
tighten  in  his  arms  and  his  fingers  close 
firmly  over  the  shaft  of  the  hammer  he 
held.  I  could  see  a  new-born,  but  fierce, 
hatred  burning  in  every  inch  of  his  enor- 
mous frame. 

"Hello,  Jim,  old  man! 
Who  has  been  rubbing  you 
the  wrong  way?"  I  cried. 

His  jaws  set.  He  raised  his 
left  hand  and  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  the  open  doorway. 

"Get  out!"  he  growled,  in  a 
deep,  hoarse  voice. 

I  stood  dumbfounded  for  a 
brief  moment,  then  I  replied 
roughly  and  familiarly,  "Oh, 
you  go  to  the  devil!  Keep 
your  anger  for  those  who  have  caused  it." 

"Get  out,  will  you!"  he  cried  again, 
taking  a  step  nearer  to  me,  his  brows  low- 
ered, his  lips  drawn  to  a  thin  line. 

I  had  seen  these  danger  signals  in 
Jim  before,  but  never  with  any  ill  intent 
toward  me.  I  was  so  astounded  I  could 
scarcely  think  aright.  What  could  he 
mean?     What  was  the  matter? 

"Jim — Jim,"  I  soothed,  "don't  talk  that 
way  to  old  friends." 

"You're  no  friend  of  mine,"  he  shouted. 
"Will  you  get  out  of  here?" 

In  some  respects  I  was  like  Jim  Dar- 
rol.    I  did  not  like  to  be  ordered  about. 

"No!  I  will  not  get  out,"  I  snapped 
back  at  him.  "I  mean  to  remain  here 
until  you  grow  sensible." 

I  went  over  to  his  anvil,  set  my  leg 
across  it  and  looked  straight  at  him. 

He  raised  his  hammer  high,  as  if  to 
strike  me;  and  I  felt  then  that  if  I  had 
taken  my  eyes  from  Jim's,  for  the  briefest 
flash  of  time,  my  last  minute  on  earth 
would  have  arrived. 

With  an  oath— the  first  I  ever  heard 
him  utter — he  cast  the  hammer  from 
him,  sending  it  clattering  into  a  corner 
among  the  old  horse  shoes. 

"Damn  you — I  hate  you  and  all  your 
cursed  aristocratic  breed,"  he  snarled. 
And,  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger,  he  had  me 
by  the  throat,  with  those  great,  grabbing 
hands  of  his,  his  fingers  closing  cruelly  on 
my  windpipe  as  he  tried  to  shake  the  life 
out  of  me. 

I  had  always  been  able  to  account  for 
Jim  when  it  came  to  fisticuffs,  but  never 
at  close  quarters.     This  time  his  attack 

SYNOPSIS 

In  the  previous  chapters  George 
Brammerton  tells  of  a  conversation 
with  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Bram- 
merton, concerning  the  approaching 
week  end  visit  to  his  home  of  Lady 
Rosemary  Granton,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  announcement  of  her  be- 
trothal to  his  elder  brother  Harry, 
heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Brammerton 
and  Hazelmere.  The  Earl  asks 
George  to  remain  at  home  to  enter- 
tain the  coming  guests  and  George, 
'  therefore,  sets  out  to  call  on  his 
friend  Jim  Darrol  and  cancel  a  pro- 
jected trip  they  had  planned  for  the 
week-end. 


Lady  Rosemary  Gratton,  the 
woman  who  was  styled  a 
golden-haired  goddess  by 
those   on   whom   she   smiled, 

■a and     dubbed 

a  saucy  red- 
haired  minx 
by  those 
whom  8  h  e 
spurned. 


was  violent  as  it  was  unexpected.  I  did 
not  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  I  stag- 
gered back  against  the  furnace  wall,  still 
in  his  devilish  clutch.  Not  a  gasp  of  air 
entered  or  left  my  body  from  the  moment 
he  clutched  me. 

He  shook  me  like  a  terrier  does  a  rat. 

Soon  my  strength  began  to  go ;  my  eyes 
bulged;  my  head  felt  as  if  it  were  burst- 
ing; dancing  lights  and  awful  darkness 
flashed  and  loomed  alternately  before  and* 
around  me.  Then  the  lights  became 
scarcer  and  the  darkness  longer  and  more 
intense.  As  the  last  glimmer  of  consci- 
ousness was  leaving  me;  when  black 
gloom  had  won  and  there  was  no  mere 
light;  I  felt  a  sudden  release;  painful 
and  almost  unwelcome  to  the  oblivion  to 
which  I  had  been  hurling.  The  lights 
came  flashing  back  to  me  again  and  out 
of  the  whirling  chaos  I  began  to  grasp 
the  tangible  once  more.  As  I  leaned 
agains  the  side  of  the  forge,  pulling'  at 
my  throat  where  those  terrible  fingers 
had  been,  gasping — gasping — for  glorious 
life-giving,  life-sustaining  air,  I  gradually 
began  to  see,  as  through  a  haze.  Before 
long,  I  was  almost  myself  again. 

Jim  was  standing  a  few  paces  away,  his 
chest  heaving,  his  shaggy  head  bent  and 
his  great  hands  clenched  against  his 
thighs. 

I  gazed  at  him,  and,  as  I  gazed,  some- 
thing wet  glistened  in  his  eyes,  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  and  splashed  on  the  back 
of  his  hand,  where  it  dried  up  as  if  it 
had  fallen  on  a  red-hot  plate. 

I  took  an  unsteady  step  toward  him  and 
held  out  my  hand. 

"Jim,"  I  murmured,  "my  poor  old  Jim!" 

His  head  remained  lowered. 

"Strike  me,"  he  groaned  huskily.  "For 
God's  sake  strike  me,  for  the  coward  I 
am!" 

"I  want  your  hand,  Jim,"  I  answered. 
Continued  on  page  49. 
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The  Grandfathers  of  Business 

Why  The  Farmer  Supplies  The  World  With  Its  Brains 
and  Health  Eventually 

By  John   H:    McArthur 


IN  any  classification  of  the  world's 
workers  that  may  be  made  the 
farmer  stands  next  to  God;  and 
from  this  highly  exalted  position  which 
he  holds  it  is  impossible  to  displace  him. 
The  world's  workers  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  kinds  of  work  per- 
formed, according  to  the  skill  required, 
or  according  to  the  material  with  which 
they  work;  and  in  any  and  every  case 
the  farmer  holds  a  position  pre-eminent 
among  his  fellows. 

I.  If  we  classify  the  world's  workers 
according  to  the  kind  of  work  per- 
formed we  find  that  there  are  three 
forms  of  human  industry  fundamental 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world. 
These  three  are  represented  by  the 
farmer,  the  artizan,  and  the  business 
man.  The  farmer  is  a  producer,  who 
from  the  elements  of  nature  produces 
that  which  did  not  before  exist, — a  hun- 
dred barrels  of  apples  or  a  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  artizan  is  a 
manufacturer,  who  takes  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  makes  the  finished  product, — 
from  the  tree  he  makes  barrels  and 
chairs,  from  the  wheat  he  makes  flour 
and  bread.  The  business  man  is  a  dis- 
tributor, supplying  the  needs  of  men 
with  goods  he  has  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer.  The  farmer  adds  to  the 
world's  wealth  by  creation;  the  mechan- 
ic, by  adjustment  (he  creates  nothing: 
but  remakes  what  has  been  created); 
and  the  business  man,  by  exchange. 

In  this  classification  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  laborer  or  the  pro- 
fessional man.  The  mere  laborer  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  all  these  forms  of 
accupation.  In  the  production  of  the 
raw  material,  or  of  the  finished  product, 
or  in  their  exchange  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  world  there  is  necessarily  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  unskilled  labor  required. 

The  professional  man  occupies  a  dis- 
tinct place  among  the  occupations  of 
men.  In  some  respects  he  is  related  to 
the  three  fundamental  occupations  just 
noted,  but  he  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  to 
them,  he  is  more, — he  stands  over  and 
above  them  like  a  guardian  angel.  He 
guards  their  rights,  he  protects  them 
from  evil,  he  warns  them  of  danger,  he 
guides  their  footsteps  through  paths 
that  are  difficult  and  dangerous,  he 
develops  them  to  higher  states  of  effi- 
ciency, he  leads  them  to  greater  achieve- 
ment. Three  forms  of  occupation  are 
fundamental  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  world;  on  the  one  side  of  these 
three  stands  the  unskilled  laborer  as  a 
necessary  adjunct,  on  the  other  stands 
the  professional  man  as  their  guardian 
angel. 

II.  If  we  classify  the  world's  workers 
according  to  the  amount  of  skill  re- 
quired in  their  work  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing category, — the  laborer,  the  arti- 
zan or  manufacturer,  the  business  man, 
and  the  professional  man.  The  laborer 
requires  not  knowledge  but  muscle,  he 
is!  the  unskilled  worker  and  may  be 
represented  by  the  hod-carrier.  The 
artizan  recmires  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, he   is   the   skilled   worker   and   may 


be  represented  by  the  carpenter.  The 
business  man  requires  knowledge,  train- 
ing and  shrewdness,  as  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  merchant.  The  pro- 
fessional man  requires  scholarship,  he  is 
the  mental  worker  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  teacher.  At  the  one  end 
of  this  category  is  the  laborer  who 
stands  for  manual  work;  at  the  other 
end  is  the  professional  man  who  stands 
for  mental  work.  Between  the  two  are 
to  be  found  all  degrees  and  combina- 
tions  of  manual  and  mental  work. 

In  this  classification  where  does  the 
farmer  come  in?  He  combines  all  four 
forms  of  work  included  in  this  category. 
In  his  calling  there  is  room  for  the 
development  and  a  demand  for  the  use 
of  practically  all  types  and  degrees  of 
manual  and  mental  effort.  It  is  true 
that  many  farmers  are  lacking  in  busi- 
ness ability  and  in  scientific  knowledge 
pertaining  to  their  work,  but  this  is 
the  fault  of  the  individual  farmer  and 
not  the  fault  of  his  calling.  The  ideal 
farmer  is  a  man  of  both  brawn  and 
brain.  In  the  way  of  unskilled  labor  he 
can  either  pitch  hay  or  dig  a  post  hole; 
while  as  to  skilled  labor  he  is  handy 
with  tools  so  that  he  can  with  ease 
build  a  good  chicken  house  or  mend  his 
harness.  As  to  business,  he  does  not 
need  to  guess  at  his  finances  for  he 
knows  just  where  he  stands,  and  he 
knows  when  and  how  to  sell  his  produce. 
As  to  scholarship  he  is  familiar  with 
the  chemistry  of  the  soil  and  the 
chemistry  of  feeds,  he  knows  something 
of  the  sciences  of  bacteriology,  entomol- 
ogy, and  biology  as  applied  to  the 
animals  he  raises  and  the  plants  he 
grows.  Nor  is  his  thinking  and  reading 
confined  to  his  farm  alone;  no  man  has 
a  better  onportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment than  has  the  farmer.  A  business 
friend  of  mine  who  felt  "the  lure  of  the 
land"  said  to  me  that  he  always  felt 
sorry  for  the  boy  who  was  not  brought 
up  on  the  farm.  In  several  ways  he 
has  the  advantage  over  other  boys. 

III.  The  world's  workers  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  material  or 
subject-matter  with  which  they  work. 
The  subject  matter  which  engages  the 
attention  of  the  world's  workers  must 
be  either  matter,  thought,  or  life.  With 
which  of  these  is  the  farmer  engaged  ? 
With  all  three,  it  is  true,  but  to  which 
does  he  give  his  most  attention?  Al- 
though he  digs  in  the  earth,  he  is  not 
engaged  solely  nor  yet  chiefly  with  the 
earth.  The  soil  in  which  he  works  is 
more  than  matter,  it  is  matter  plus 
billions  of  bacteria  whose  habits  he  must 
know  and  whose  aid  he  must  invoke  if 
he  would  persuade  the  earth  to  yield  her 
increase.  Does  the  farmer  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  thought?  Let  us  see.  Some 
great  thinkers  tell  us  that  there  are 
four  norms  of  thought,  the  true,  the 
right,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Some 
men  have  to  do  with  whatsoever  things 
are  true.  To  this  class  belong  the 
logician,  the  mathematician,  the  civil 
engineer,  the  carpenter,  etc.  They  are 
engaged  in  work  that  demands  accuracy 


of  performance,  and  cannot  succeed  un- 
less they  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  true,  as  for  instance 
in  the  building  of  a  bridge.  Some  men 
have  to  do  with  whatsoever  things  are 
rifht.  To  this  class  belong  the  lawyer, 
the  magistrate,  etc.  They  deal  out  jus- 
tice to  erring  man  and  contending 
parties  according  to  the  principles  of 
right.  Some  men  have  to  do  with  what- 
soever things  are  beautiful.  To  this 
class  belong  the  sculptor,  the  painter, 
the  musician,  the  poet,  the  landscape 
gardener,  etc.  Their  work  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  beauty. 
Some  men  have  to  do  with  whatsoever 
things  are  good.  To  this  class  belong 
the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  etc. 
To  succeed  they  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  good. 

Such  are  the  callings  of  men  whose 
subject-matter — the  element  with  which 
and  in  which  they  work — is  thought,  as 
represented  by  its  four  norms,  the  true, 
the  right,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
While  the  farmer  is  more  or  less  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  of  thought, 
yet  he  is '  not  wholly  nor  even  chiefly 
concerned  with  them.  Dignified  as  these 
callings  may  be,  the  calling  of  the  farmer 
is  a  nobler  one.  He  has  to  do  not  chiefly 
with  matter,  nor  chiefly  with  thought, 
but  chiefly  with  life.  As  thought  is 
greater  than  matter,  so  life  is  greater 
than  either,  which  gives  to  the  calling 
of  the  farmer  a  supreme  place  among 
the  occupations  of  men.  He  has  to  do 
not  only  with  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  or  right,  or  beautiful,  or  good,  but 
chiefly  with  whatsoever  things  have 
life — things  that  live  and  grow.  Trees 
and  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables,  cattle 
and  sheep,  horses  and  hogs,  poultry  and 
bees — things  animate  with  life — these 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  farmer.  While 
other  forms  of  life  also  demand  his 
attention, — insects  and  bacteria  both 
useful  and  injurious. 

The  calling  of  the  farmer  belongs  to 
the  same  category  as  those  of  the 
physcian,  the  teacher,  and  the  preacher; 
they  all  have  to  do  with  life.  The 
physician  and  the  nurse  are  interested 
in  the  life  of  the  human  body;  the 
teacher,  in  intellectual  life;  the  preach- 
er, in  spiritual  life;  while  the  farmer  is 
interested  in  the  various  forms  of  life 
pertaining  to  the  land  and  essential  to 
man's  welfare. 

The  farmer  who  exalts  his  calling  and 
prizes  his  opportunities,  fills  a  position 
in  the  world  that  is  second  to  none. 
Read  what  old  Cato  had  to  say  on  this 
subject  seventeen  and  a  half  centuries 
ago: — "Farmin"-  makes  the  bravest  men 
and  the  sturdiest  soldiers,  and  of  all 
sources  of  gain  is  the  surest,  the  most- 
natural,  and  the  least  invidious,  and 
those  who  are  busy  with  it  have  the 
fewest  bad  thoughts."  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  the  last  century,  writes  in  a  similar 
strain: — "The  farmer  is  the  hoarded 
capital  of  health  as  the  farm  is  the 
capital  of  wealth,  and  it  is  from  them 
that  health  and  power,  intellectual  and 
moral,  of  the  city  came.  The  city  is 
always  recruited  from  the  country.  The 
men  of  the  cities  who  are  the  centres 
of  energy,  the  driving  wheels  of  trade, 
politics,  and  practical  arts,  and  the 
women  of  beauty  and  genius  are  the 
children  or  grandchildren  of  farmers 
and  are  spending  the  energies  which 
their  fathers'  hardy  silent  life  accumu- 
lated in  frosty  furrow,  in  poverty,  nec- 
essity, and"  darkness." 


Why  Our  Failures  ? 

By  John  Bayne  Maclean 

This  is  the  eighth  of  Colonel  Maclean's  war  articles.  They  have  given 
the  most  accurate  information  appearing  anywhere  in  Canada  on 
conditions  as  they  actually  are  and  have  spoken  fearlessly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  failures  of  the  past,  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  probable 
results  therefrom.  These  articles  have  been  much  criticized,  but  the 
information  given  and  the  conclusions  drawn  have  been  invariably 
correct. — The  Editors. 
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THERE  can  now  be  no  doubt.  -Some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  in  the 
British  army.  Since  the  outbreak 
if  the  war  nearly  all  our  great  tactical 
moves  have  been  failures  or  only  par- 
tially successful  and  the  waste  of  lives 
and  material  has  been  appalling.  If 
they  happened  in  civil  life  there  would  be 
arrests  for  manslaughter  and  parliament- 
ary inquiries. 

Study  the  map  on  the  following  page. 
How  did  Germany  do  it? 

With  our  great  superiority  we  have 
now  abandoned  the  offensive  in  the  West. 
It  is  now  frankly  admitted  in  Parliament 
that  we  need  at  least  450,000  more  men 
to  defend  ourselves  in  France  until  the 
Americans  come  in  sufficient  force  a  year 
hence,  and  that  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration possibilities  in  the  Balkans 
and  Palestine.  A  storm  of  objection  from 
wounded  pride  went  up  across  Canada 
when  a  year  ago  it  was  suggested  that 
our  only  hope  was  the  United  States. 
Without  the  United  States,  German  would 
soon  be  the  national  language  of  Canada. 
With  the  TTnited  States  we  are  superior 
in  men  and  resources.  By  avoiding  mis- 
takes of  the  past  we  ought  to  win ;  but  we 
must  have  new  men  and  new  methods. 
Whether  we  win  depends  upon  how  our 
men  and  supplies  are  directed. 


■  Lack  of  men  is  the  excuse  of  our 
higher  command.  Incompetence, 
weakness  in  direction,  is  the  charge 
made  against  them  by  the  politi- 
cians who  point  out  that  Russia  has 
no  lack  of  them. 

Some  who  speak  for  the  army 
have  aroused  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment because  of  their  tendency  to 
hide  or  pass  over  the  mistakes  or 
blame  them  upon  the  regimental 
officers  and  men. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Officers  and  men  of  the  in- 
dividual corps  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
even  against  terrific  odds,  failed  to 
carry  the  objectives  or  hold  the 
positions  indicated  by  the  higher 
command.  Therefore,  the  men  are 
blameless. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  our  organi- 
zation in  France  is  a  series  of  the 
most  wonderfully  efficient  machines. 
The  way  in  which  the  medical, 
transport,  aviation  and  the  many 
other  departments  carry  out  their 
individual  duties  is  a  marvel.  It  is 
more  perfect,  it  works  more  smooth- 
ly than  any  great  industrial  organi- 
zation on  this  side. 

To  have  each  of  his  departments 
working  as  perfectly  as  the  war 
departments  are  working  in  France 
would  be  regarded  as  a  heavenly 
condition  by  any  great  industrial 
organizer.  It  is  the  popular  idea 
that  the  men  who  build  up  great 
concerns  get  their  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing money  for  their  personal  use.  This  is 
a  very  great  mistake.  I  know  or  knew  a 
great  many  of  these  men  here  and  in 
Europe,  some  of  them  intimately.  They 
all  got  their  only  pleasure  out  of  the 
organizations  they  were  developing.  Not 
one  of  them  benefited  as  much  financially 
from  their  success  as  did  their  employes 
and  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  are 
generally  in  debt  all  their  lives.  Two  of 
the  greatest  individual  business  builders 
I  knew  in  Canada  were  Mr.  Eaton,  the 
retail  merchant,  and  Mr.  Massey,  the 
agricultural  implement  manufacturer. 
Their  incomes  were  larger  than  those  of 
any  other  men  in  Canada.  Two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  was  all  they 
averaged  for  their  own  food,  clothing  or 
pleasures,  but  the  contributions  to  the 
public  of  the  organizations  thev  built  up 
now  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 
Timothy  Eaton,  who  left  the  most  valu- 
able estate  in  Canada,  said  shortly  before 
his  death  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
object  in  life  and  there  was  nothing  more 
to  live  for. 

I  am  writing  of  the  really  great  men — 
not  the  second  raters  and  bluffers  who 
have  acquired  high  rank  and  riches  by 
the  financial  support  of  others;  by 
luck  and  get-rich  quick  methods  and  not 
by  brains  and   slow,  hard  work,  or  the 


financial  highwaymen  who  depend  upon 
combinations  or  crooked  ways. 

Get  this  thought!  you  non-thinking, 
small  visioned,  jealous  pin  heads  who  are 
making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  our 
worth-while  men  to  give  their  tremend- 
ous ability  to  the  building  up  of  Canada 
with  your  threats  to  confiscate  invest- 
ments. The  money  the  real  business 
builders  make  invariably  goes  back  into 
the  business.  And  the  agitators  who 
make  most  noise  on  this  topic  are  also 
the  men  who  have  been  too  cowardly  to 
enlist  or  too  lazy  to  put  forth  the  tre- 
mendous self-sacrificing  efforts  necessary 
for  the  success  that  excites  the  envy  of 
the  indolent. 

XT OT WITHSTANDING  the  great  effi- 
1  ^  ciency  of  these  two  essential  fac- 
tors of  our  army — men  and  machinery — 
we  fail  when  we  put  them  into  motion 
to  carry  out  the  great  object  for  which 
they  are  organized.  The  individual  units 
work  perfectly,  but  they  do  not  synchron- 
ize with  the  others.  For  example,  the 
artillery  and  infantry  capture  their  ob- 
jectives, but  the  cavalry  ordered  to  be 
right  behind  them  to  pursue  and  keep 
moving  the  dislodged  enemy  does  not 
arrive  until  next  day. 

Viewing  the  war  situation  as  a  prac- 
tical big  business  problem — and  that  is 
all  it  is— there  is  undoubtedly  something 
wrong  with  the  general  management  or 
the  supreme  command.  The  people  of 
the  Empire  have  refused  nothing.  They 
agree  to  any  sacrifice.  They  have  been 
magnificent. 

The  Northcliffe  group  blame  Haig  and 
Robertson  for  our  failures,  but  I  think  if 
the  problem  were  submitted  to  some  big 
business  executives,  Geddes,  for  example, 
he  would  very  quickly  exonerate,  par- 
tially at  any  rate,  these  two  military 
leaders.  The  Imperial  Government  — 
which  ought  to  mean  His  Majesty  and 
the  man  he  selected  and  entrusted  with 
the  general  management  of  the  Empire — 
Lloyd  George — is  primarily  to  blame  for 
placing  an  inexperienced  executive  in  the 
war  ministry.  Lord  Derby  is  a  man  for 
whom  we  must  all  have  the  greatest  res- 
pect, but  a  man  who  has  not  had  years  of 
training  in  the  direction  of  general  organ- 
ization and  particularly  in  finding  and 
handling  great  executive  officers  is  so 
much  handicapned  as  to  be  a  real  danger. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  put  the  building  and 
direction  of  the  organization  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Empire  under  an  amateur  in 
peace  times;  but  it  is  criminal  when  we 
are  fighting  for  our  very  existence.  The 
greatest  organizers  make  mistakes,  but 
how  many  must  a  man  make  with  no 
experience  in  finding  the  best  men?  And 
there  are  so  many  great  me"  with  proved 
organization  and  directing  capacity  in  the 
Empire  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
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in  getting  a  good 
man.  A  good 
man  would  soon 
decide  whether 
Robertson  and 
Haig  were  blam- 
able.  Possibly 
Robertson  him- 
self should  be 
War  Minister. 
He  has  risen 
from  the  ranks 
which  is  a  great 
recommen- 
dation.  And  it 
is  a  fact  given 
me  by  a  friend 
of  his  only  the 
other  day  that 
he  is  continually 
handicapped  by 
political  inter- 
ference. 

At  the  same 
time  there  are 
some  explana- 
tions worth  con- 
sidering. One 
fact  is  you  can- 
not improvise  a 
great  organiza- 
tion with  able 
executives  i  n 
two     o  r     three 

years  and  a  general  manager  must  fail 
if  his  directors  and  shareholders  are  con- 
tinually interfering,  putting  their  friends 
into  good  jobs,  or  letting  his  secret  plans 
leak  out  to  his  competitors.  Something 
like  this  has  happened  scores  of  times  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  British 
concerns  have  been  started  here  with  use- 
less men  in  charge,  put  in  charge  by 
family  and  financial  pull,  with  the  inevit- 
able result — failure.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  is  a  good  example  of  this.  It 
has  never  shaken  itself  clear  of  this 
baneful  influence. 

A  friend  of  mine,  now  probably  the 
greatest  industrial  executive  in  the 
United  States,  told  me  he  was  once  figur- 
ing with  some  financial  associates  on 
buying  an  old  established  factory,  run 
down,  losing  money,  full  of  obsolete  ma- 
chinery. The  owners  wanted  $2,000,000, 
while  an  entire  new  plant  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  could  be  built  for 
$1,000,000.  His  financial  backers  were 
surprised  when  he  decided  upon  the  old 
concern.  About  the  old  plant  was  an 
organization  which  its  founder  had  spent 
fifty  years  building  up,  so  that  the 
various  executives  and  all  their  depart- 
ments knew  and  were  working  smoothly 
with  each  other.  All  they  needed  to  do 
far  bigger  things  was  improved  direc- 
tion. Poor  as  it  was  he  knew  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  a  million  in 
waste  and  many  years  in  time  to  get 
another  such  organization  together. 

WE  provided,  at  Camberley,  England, 
for  the  technical  training  of  men 
for  the  big  military  jobs,  a  staff  college 
with  a  two  year  course.  To  this  were 
sent  annually  a  small  number,  far  too 
few,  selected  by  competitive  examination, 
from  the  most  capable  and  efficient  in 
the  entire  army.  To  get  in  meant  months 
and  months  of  hard  preparatory  work 
assisted  by  expert  coaches.  Many  officers 
were  too  lazy  to  compete.  Therefore,  the 
men  who  took  the  course  were  undoubt- 
edly the  pick  of  the  army.  They  had 
ability  and,  what  is  more,  a  capacity 
for  hard  work.  We  had  a  similar  course 
in     Canada    under    the    supervision    of 
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Imperial  officers.  Over  125  of  our  non- 
professional soldiers  took  it  and  they 
deserve  our  grateful  thanks.  It  meant 
working  hard  by  day  at  their  civilian 
calling  and  studying  by  night,  eschewing 
all  pleasures  for  one  or  two  years.  The 
best  evidence  of  its  value  is  that  nearly 
all  these  officers  have  done  exceptionally 
well  in  the  higher  Canadian  commands 
in  Europe.  Some  of  them,  like  Mitchell, 
have  forced  themselves,  by  sheer  ability 
and  strenuous  effort,  to  places  on  the 
general  staff  of  the  entire  Allied  forces. 
But  this  limited  number  of  our  spe- 
cially trained  experts  were  not  given 
practical  opportunities,  such  as  the 
Germans  constantly  had,  for  handling  big 
bodies  of  men  or  for  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  the  big  problems  of  war. 
Worse  still,  many  of  these  experts  were 
not  used  at  all.  Thev  were  sent  to 
atrophy  in  barrack  squares  and  ante- 
rooms; or  since  the  war,  to  a  common 
soldier's  work  in  front  line  trenches, 
while  staff  jobs  were  given  to  men  with 
political  or  family  influence. 


HERE    are    three 
■ 


cases    from    among 
mine    who    passed    the 


friends  of 
staff  college.  Capt.  D.  had  worked  his 
way  up  in  the  navy,  where  he  was  re- 
garded as  so  capable  that  in  1899  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  young  mid- 
shipmen to  take  the  big  ship  guns  to 
help  the  army  in  South  Africa.  His  good^ 
work  was  specially  mentioned  in  the 
official  despatches.  He  took  his  pro- 
fession seriously  and,  feeling  he  could 
do  better  work  for  the  Empire,  trans- 
ferred to  the  army.  He  travelled, 
studied  the  languages  and  probable  battle 
fields  of  Europe.  He  passed  the  staff 
college  practically  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  He  had  a  tremendous  capacity  for 
work  and  every  one  who  knew  him  was 
impressed  with  his  remarkable  ability. 
In  the  business  world  such  a  man  would 
be  quickly  grabbed  up  for  one  of  the  big 
jobs  in  a  great  corporation.  Yet,  to  my 
amazement  and  horror,  his  name  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  first  killed  in  the 
Yorkshire  Light  Iinfantry  in  the  action 
near  Mons  in  1914.    I  happened  to  be  in 


Yorkshire  at  the 
time  and  as  the 
local     papers 
could   not  place 
him     I     sent    a 
sketch  of  him  to 
one  of  them,  the 
Leeds    Mercury, 
I    think,    which 
they  were   good 
enough   to   pub- 
lish in  part.    In 
this  I   drew  at- 
tention    to     the 
employment     of 
a  staff  expert  in 
the    firing    line. 
To  have  allowed 
an    expert    like 
Capt.  D.  to  get 
into    the    firing 
line    when    war 
broke     out,     in- 
stead of  assign- 
ing him   to   im- 
portant     s  t  a  ff 
duties,    _was 
about   as    senile 
as  if  the  brilli- 
ant  Charles   M. 
Schwab,      when 
he   got   the    big 
munitions 
orders    in    1914 
had  sent  young  Grace,  the  technical  school 
post-graduate,    back    to    the    yards    to 
superintend    the    ore    gang    instead    of 
jumping  him  right  into  one  of  the  high- 
est staff  jobs  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
With  Grace  and  a  staff  of  young  experts 
like    him     Schwab    was    able    to    make 
records,  some  of  them  in  Canada,  which 
Kitchener    said   were   impossible.    With- 
out the  experts,  the  British  have  made 
failures. 

In  the  next  case,  a  very  capable  staff 
course  major  served  for  many  months  in 
the  front  line  trenches  until  he  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

The  third  officer  entered  the  army 
through  the  Militia — which  is  a  recom- 
mendation in  itself.  He  proved  so  effi- 
cient during  the  South  African  war  that 
he  was  specially  selected  by  a  general 
— -who  has,  in  this  war,  risen  to  one  of 
the  very  highest  commands — for  the  two 
year  staff  course.  His  work  there  justi- 
fied the  great  general's  estimate  of  him, 
but  soon  after  family  influence  put  an 
unqualified  favorite  over  him  on  a  staff 
appointment  and  he  retired  from  the 
army  in  disgust.  He  is  so  foolishly  se- 
cretive, like  so  many  officers  on  all  army 
weaknesses,  that,  though  an  old  friend, 
I  got  this  information  only  through 
another  staff  officer. 

If,  in  my  limited  experience,  among 
"passed  staff  college"  men  I  can  refer 
to  three  such  cases,  how  many  more  simi- 
lar ones  must  there  be? 


T 


HERE    are   many   instances    in   this 


being  put  into  the  big  jobs  over  the 
experts  to  enable  them  to  gain  personal 
kudos.  They  range  all  the  way  from  a 
Cabinet  Minister's  secretary  to  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  Canadians,  when 
Col.  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  B.  Seely,  a  dis- 
credited war  minister,  a  dilettante  law- 
yer and  amateur  soldier,  was  given 
command  of  our  own  cavalry  brigade, 
made  up  of  our  regulars,  Royal  Cana- 
dian Dragoons  and  North-West  Mounted 
Police.  He  was  put  over  the  heads  of 
our  most  capable  professional  soldiers, 
Royal    Military    College    graduates    and 
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p.  s.  c.  men.  As  usual,  it  is  not  the  man's 
personality  they  complained  of.  He  is 
described  as  quite  as  charming  as  he  is 
foolishly  brave  before  the  enemy,  but  he 
is  hopelessly  incompetent  as  a  great 
cavalry  executive.  If  you  want  to  know 
more,  get  some  Canadian  cavalryman  to 
tell  you.  It  is  the  one  sore  spot  with 
every  one  of  the  many  I  have  talked  to 
or  heard  from.  You  will  hear  more  of 
the  bitterness  over  mismanagement,  lost 
opportunities  and  lost  prestige  than  will 
get  in  print  until  the  war  is  over. 

Complaint  is  made  that  really  capable 
men  of  the  new  army  are  not  given  equal 
opportunity  for  important  staff  jobs  for 
which  often  their  capacity  or  civilian 
training  fits  them.  But,  as  the  army  is 
the  life  work  of  the  professional  soldier, 
If  he  can  fill  the  job,  he  should  be  given 
the  preference  in  important  work  in 
order  that  he  may  get  the  experience. 
If,  however,  the*  professional  soldier  has 
been  too  lazy  to  work  for  the  staff  course 
he  is  likely  to  be  too  indolent  to  fill  any 
important  staff  job.  And  there  ought 
to  be  many  higher  appointments  from 
the  "successes"  in  the  new  army. 

In  studying  the  lives  of  the  generals 
who  finally  came  to  the  top  on  both  sides 
in  the  United  States  Civil  War.  I  was 
much  struck  with  three  tacts.  With  few 
exceptions  they  came  from  poor  parents, 
and  from  farms  or  village  homes;  they 
were  chiefly  West  Point  graduates;  and 
they  were  officers  who,  as  juniors,  were 
not  content  with  following  the  dull,  lazy 
routine  duties  of  their  place  in  the  army 
or  the  society  life  at  the  local  posts.  The 
majority  of  them  took  over  the  quarter- 
master's work — a  disagreeable  job,  which 
is  looked  down  on  and  never  assumed 
by  one  of  our  commissioned  officers,  but 
is  put  upon  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
the  ranks.  Others,  like  Lee,  got  tem- 
porary leave  to  fill  other  public  positions, 
building  harbors,  docks,  river  improve- 
ments. Some  found  the  army  too  slow, 
and  went  into  business.  Grant,  a  West 
Pointer,  left  the  army  and  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller.  The  next  ablest  execu- 
tive commander  had  left  the  army  and 
successfully  operated  a  street  railway  and 
a  bank.  Grant's  chief  of  staff  had  no 
military  training,  but  was  a  lawyer  in  a 
small  Western  town  when  the  war  began. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  the  success- 
ful men  are  those  who  have  a  capacity 
to  do  things  and  get  things  down.  There- 
fore, we  should  bend  ourselves  to  finding 
these  men  in  our  armies  and  navies  who 
have  proved  this. 

This  is  what  Lincoln  did.  He  discarded 
one  "show"  general  after  another  who 
had  failed  to  do  anything  against  the 
great  Southern  leader,  Lee  —  who  was 
placed  by  Wolseley  with  Cassar  and  Na- 
poleon as  one  of  the  three  ablest  com- 
manders in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Finally  he  found  a  man  away  off  in  the 
West  who  did  his  work  so  well  that  he 
never  lost  a  battle.  He  had  rejoined  the 
army  as  a  drill  instructor  and  had  risen 
to  a  Brigade  command.  Lincoln  sent  for 
him.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  Washing- 
ton military  or  society  clique.  Lincoln 
soon  heard  many  disagreeable  things 
when  it  came  out  that  he  was  to  put  Grant 
in  supreme  command.  Mainly,  Grant 
was  said  to  be  a  drunkard,  and  the  story 
has  often  been  printed  that  Lincoln  asked 
the  complainants  to  ascertain  at  once 
the  brand  of  whiskey  Grant  drank  that 
he  might  feed  it  to  the  other  generals. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  Lincoln  gave  his 
generals  a  free  hand.  He  did  not  allow 
the  politicians  to  interfere. 

Continued    in    March    15    issue. 


CREAM    SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 

VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business-like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  looks  sturdy,  and  it  is. 
There  is  no  make-believe  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It's  no  wonder  that  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
for  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval.  They  know  that 
from  every  angle — clean  skimming,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service  behind 
it.  They  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
they  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator — 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE   DE   LAVAL   COMPANY,   Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butter-Workers.       Catalogues  of   any   of    our    lines    mailed  upon  request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000  BRANCHES   AND   LOCAL   AGENCIES   THE   WORLD  OVER 


The  one  medium  of  quality  and  of  national  circulation  is  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE.  You  can  find  no  substitute  for  it  at  a  lower  cost,  and  none 
that  will  carry  your  proposals  or  announcement  with  greater  acceptability. 

Send  for  a  sample   copy. 
Published  by  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


Cash 

or 
Credit 


Dept.  B. 


Terms:   $l-$2-$3   Weekly 

W c    trust    any     honest    person. 
Write  for  catalogue   to-day 

Jacobs  Bros.,      inipoHt"™ 
15  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto.  Ont. 


<yOLPEEKJ^\ 

WILL  STOP  THE  LEAK        ^  \ 


Don't  throw  away  your  Pots  and  Pans.  "  Vol-Peek" 
will  mend  Graniteware,  Tin.  Aluminum,  etc.,  in  two 
minutes  without  tools.  Always  keep  it  in  the  house. 
At  dealers  or  from  us,  postpaid.  15  cents. 

Vol-Peek  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2024,  Montreal,  Can.  i 


is  trie  strongest  and 
best  made  Churn 
on  the  market,  and 
is  prefered  by 
best  butter- 
makers  a  1 1 
over  the  world 
because  it  is  to 
easy  to  work 
and  gives  juch 
tplendid  results.  Note  the  adjustable  handle  on 
bow-lever- no  other  churn  has  this;  you  can  drive 
whichever  way  is  convenient.  Strong,  light  stee 
frame  :  roller  bearing;  oak.  not  crockery— does  not 
chill.     Sold  in  eight  sizes.     Ask  your  dealer. 

MAXWELLS  UM1TED,  Dept.  E  ,  St.  Mary.,  Ont 
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Why  waste  your  strength  on 
a  washboard? 


to    do     the    ever-present 
family    washing. 


when  you  can  get  maxi 
mum  results  with  the 
least  effort  by  using  the 
Connor  Ball  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  and 
reserve  your  strength 
and  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro- 
fitable   occupation. 

The 

CONNO  R 

Ball-Bearing 

WASHER 

not  only  saves    your  time, 

it  saves  the  clothes  from 

the     harsh     wash-board 

treatment.    Gives    much   better    results,    with    lighter 

work   than   when  done  in   the  old-fashioned  way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 

Established  in  1881  OTTAWA,  ONT. 


EAGLE 


MoroA 


'Write  to-day  for  our  big 

Free  Catalogue 

showing  our  full  lines  of  Bicycles  for  Men 
and  Women,  Boys  and  Girls. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 
MOTOR  ATTACHMENTS 

Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  Wheels,  Inner  Tubes, 
tamps,  Bells,  Cyclometers,  Saddles,  Equip- 
ment and  Parts  of  Bicycles.  You  can  buy 
your  supplies  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 

27   Notre   Dame   Street   West,     Montreal. 


The  Art  of  Cooking  Meats 

Skill  In  The  Care  And  Cooking  Is  The  First  Step  In 

Saving  Meat 


EVERYONE  who  thinks  at  all  must 
realize  the  need  of  the  most  careful 
use  of  every  pound  of  meat — of 
meatless  meals  and  meatless  days  and 
what  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
in  prodigal  times,  the  very  best  cooking 
in  order  to  get  the  most  from  whatever 
meat  we  do  use. 

The  housekeeper  who  has  had  ordinary 
experience  knows  that  cooking  meat  at  a 
high  temperature,  that  is  rapid  boiling 
or  cooking  in  a  hot  oven,  will  shrink  and 
toughen  the  fibre,  while  cooking  at  a  low 
temperature,  especially  where  it  is  steam- 
ed or  simmered,  makes  meat  tender,  so 
she  makes  the  tough  cuts  as  tender  as 
possible  by  cooking  them  in  stews,  pot 
roasts,  braised  dishes  and  the  like.  She 
also  knows  that  the  least  used  muscles 
of  the  animal  are  more  tender  than  the 
muscles  in  constant  use,  and  she  would 
not  make  a  tough  piece  of  neck  still 
tougher  by  trying  to  roast  it,  nor  stew 
a  tender  piece  of  sirloin  when  the  rich 
"brown"  flavor  could  be  developed  by 
roasting  without  toughening  the  tender 
fibres.  The  following  notes  on  different 
methods  of  cooking  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  woman  who  wants  to  make  the  very 
best  of  every  cut  of  meat,  particularly 
the  parts  which  require  special  care  to 
make  them  palatable. 

ROASTING 

Put  roast  in  a  very  hot  oven  to  sear  the 
surface,  also  some  pieces  of  fat  or  good 
dripping.  .Baste  every  ten  minutes  to 
keep  it  moist.  Keep  oven  quite  hot  for 
small  roast.  For  a  large  roast  lower  the 
temperature  after  the  first  ten  minutes. 
The  surface  mav  be  dredged  with  flour. 
After  the  meat  is  seared,  salt  and  pepper 
may  be  added  to  the  pan,  and  during  bast- 
ing process  meat  becomes  well  seasoned 
with  salt.  The  surface  of  meat  should  not 
have  salt  put  on  it  before  the  surface  is 
seared,  because  salt  absorbs  moisture  and 
draws  out  the  juices. 

PAN   BROILING 

Heat  a  frying  pan  smoking  hot,  lay  the 
meat  in  flat  and  turn  immediately.  Keep 
turning  everv  few  seconds,  but  do  not 
stick  a  fork  in  the  muscle  part.  Lower 
the  heat  after  the  surface  is  seared.  Beef 
one  inch  thick  requires  7  minutes.  When 
broiling:,  the  seasoning  is  added  just  be- 
fore taking  from  pan  or  immediately  be- 
fore serving. 

BRAISING 

Is  a  method  of  cooking  by  a  combination 
of  baking  and  steaming  the  meat  in  its 
own  juices.  Tie  the  meat  in  compact 
shape.  Place  on  a  bed  of  vegetables  which 
have  been  cut  in  small  pieces,  in  a  closely- 
covered  pan.  Surround  the  vegetables 
with  water  or  soup  stock,  and  cook  in  a 
moderate  oven  4  or  5  hours.  The  meat 
may  be  seared  before  putting  in  the  pan 
or  the  cover  may  be  left  off  long  enough 
at  the  end  of  cooking  to  sear. 

POT  ROAST 

Roasts  from  round  or  chuck  or  any  of 
the  tougher  cuts  carefully  wiped  and  made 
into  compact  shape.     Put  into  iron     or 
granite  stew  pan  and  place  over  the  fire 
where  it  will  brown  slowly.     Turn  fre- 
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quently  until  nicely  seared.  About  30 
minutes.  Add  from  %  to  1  cup  boiling 
water — or  boiling  water  with  1  or  2 
teaspoons  vinegar  in  it  or  soup  stock  may 
be  used. 

Set  the  pan  in  place  where  contents  will 
cook  slowly  over  gentle  heat.  When  meat 
is  well  seared  and  has  cooked  for  about 
an  hour,  add  salt  and  pepper  to  liquid 
in  stew  pan.  Vegetables  may  be  added 
to  liquid  for  flavor.  When  meat  is  tender 
and  juicy  lift  from  pot  and  keep  it  hot 
while  making  the  gravy.  Return  meat 
and  cook  a  little  longer.  A  pot  roast  may 
be  cooked  in  a  casserole  4,  6  or  8  hours. 

BEEF     STEW 
1V>    lb.    beef    from    leg 
4    potatoes    cut    in    %-in.    slices 
1    onion    cut    in    slices 
1    teaspoonful    salt. 
V-y,   cup   turnip,    cut   in   dice 
Yi    teaspoon    pepper 
%    cup    carrot    cut    in    dice 
%    cup    flour 
1    quart  water 

Remove  fat  and  cut  meat  into  1-in. 
pieces  or  larger.  Put  aside  tenderest 
pieces  of  meat,  put  the  rest  of  the  meat 
and  bone  into  cold  water  and  soak  one 
hour.  Then  heat  until  it  bubbles.  Season 
reserved  meat  and  roll  it  in  the  flour. 
Melt  the  fat  in  a  frying  pan,  remove  the 
scraps,  brown  the  sliced  onion  and  then 
the  floured  meat  in  the  hot  fat,  add  both 
to  the  stew  and  cook  for  two  hours  at  a 
low  temperature.  Add  the  vegetables  and 
the  flour  which  has  been  mixed  with  % 
cup  cold  water  and  cook  for  one  hour,  or 
until  the  meat  and  vegetables  are  tender. 
Remove  the  bone,  season  and  serve. 

DUMPLINGS  FOR  STEW 

1  cud    flour 

2  tablespoons   baking   powder 
Yt    teaspoon    salt 
About    1/3    cup   milk    or  cold   water 

Sift  dry  ingredients  into  a  bowl. 
When  the  stew  is  cooked,  cmickly  stir 
the  milk  or  water  into  the  flour,  using 
just  enough  liquid  to  make  a  very  soft 
dous:h.  Drop  by  snoonsfuls  into  the 
hot  stew  and  have  the  meat  arranged 
so  that  it  will  make  a  support  for  the 
dumplings.  Cover  closely  and  boil  for 
12  or  15  minutes. 

SOUP 

Have  a  stock  pot  on  hand  and  put  into 
it  all  the  trimmings  of  meat  as  tough 
ends  of  steak,  trimmings  from  roasts, 
bones  from  roasts,  and  the  frames  of 
fowls.  Anv  left-over  meat  mav  be  used, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  gives 
better  flavor.  Left-over  vegetables, 
vegetable  water,  rice  water  or  water  in 
which  meat  has  been  cooked  may  be 
added. 

Some  of  the  meat  may  be  browned  as 
for  a  stew,  but  while  it  has  a  higher 
flavor  it  is  less  nourishing.  Soak  meat 
in  cold  water  first.  Simmer  for  a  few 
hours.  Add  diced  vegetables  and  sim- 
mer until  tender. 

A  variety  of  vegetables  may  be  put  in 
whole  and  cooked  together  and  served. 
Remove  meat  and  whole  vegetables  and 
add  some  rice,  bar1'  or  oatmeal.  Sim- 
mer until  cooked.  In  this  way  it  is 
made    more    nourishing.       Soup     meats 
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may   be   highly    seasoned    and    used    for 
made-over  meat  dishes. 

BEEF  LOAF   NO.    1. 
1    lb.    lean    beef    chopped    fine 
1   tablespoon    minced    parsley 
1   egg   yolk   or   whole   egg 
V4   lb.  minced  fresh  pork  may  be  used  with   beef 

1  teaspoon   salt 

V4    teaspoon    pepper 

y>   teaspoon    onion    juice 

2  or   3    tablespoons    dripping 

Put  everything  but  egg  and  dripping 
in  a  bowl.  Beat  egg  enough  to  mix. 
Mix  thoroughly  with  meat.  Form  it 
into  a  compact  roll.  Put  into  a  baking 
pan  in  a  hot  oven.  Add  the  melted  but- 
ter, or  dripping,  and  baste  every  ten 
minutes.     May  be  served  hot  or  cold. 

BEEF  LOAF  NO.  2 
1    lb.    minced   uncooked   meat 
1    soda   biscuit   rolled 
y±    teaspoon    salt 
%    teaspoon    pepper 
V2    teaspoon    onion   juice 
^4    teaspoon    poultry    dressing 
i    egg    beaten 

Mix  thoroughly,  mould  and  bake.  May 
be  served  hot  with  a  brown  gravy  or 
tomato  sauce. 

CASSEROLE  OF  RICE  AND  MEAT 

Line  a  buttered  baking  dish  or  bowl 
with  a  layer  of  cooked  cold  rice.  Pack 
it  down  firmly.  Fill  centre  with  minced 
meat  well  seasoned.  Steam  until  well 
heated  V2  to  %  hours.  Turn  out  on  a 
platter  and  serve  with  tomato  sauce 
poured  around  it. 

COOKING  OF  INTERNAL  ORGANS 

Heart. — Cut  away  ends  of  tough  con- 
nective tissue  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 
Wash  thoroughly  and  soak  one  hour  in 
lukewarm  salted  water.  Wipe  out  in- 
side with  clean  cloth.  If  cooked  whole, 
cut  through  the  partition  which  divides 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart  and  thus 
make  a  large  cavity  in  which  to  place 
dressing.  Stuff  with  seasoned  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  basting 
frequently  with  good  dripning.  Time 
required  from  %  to  2%  hours.  Serve 
either  hot  or  sliced  when  cold  with  cur- 
rant jelly. 

Liver. — Soak  in  tepid  salted  water. 
Peel  off  any  skin — remove  visible  veins. 
If  not  baked,  cut  in  slices  1/3-inch  thick. 

To  broil  liver  prepare  and  cut  in  slices. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Broil  as 
steak,  cooking  liver  until  it  is  favvnv 
brown  color  all  the  way  through.  Broil 
10  or  15  minutes. 

To  saute  or  fry  liver,  prepare  as  be- 
fore. Dip  slices  in  cornmeal  or  fine 
bread  crumbs.  Saute  in  beef  or  pork 
dripping.  Cook  quickly.  Add  to  fat  in 
pan  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  and  2 
tbsps.  tomato  catsup.     Pour  over  liver. 

After  sauteing  liver  may  be  served 
with  onions  fried  until  nicely  browned. 
Season  with  catsup. 

Tongue. — Wash  thoroughly  and  soak 
for  some  time  in  cold  water.  Bring  to 
boiling  point  and  let  simmer  4  or  5 
hours.  Let  it  cool  enough  to  handle,  in 
the  water  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Re- 
move it  from  water  and  skin  it  and  trim 
away  what  is  necessary.  Bind  into 
shape.  It  is  delicious  served  hot  with 
tomato  sauce. 

SWISS    STEAK 

Season  with  salt  and  pepper  (and 
chopped  onion,  if  desired).  Dredge  with 
flour  and  pound  with  masher.  Grease 
pan  slightly,  brown  meat,  add  hot  water, 
cover  closely  and  cook  until  tender. 


Make  Sure  You  Get  ALL 
of  Your  1918  Corn  Crop 
by  Turning  It  Into  Silage 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  food  material 
in  the  corn  plant  is  in  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

When  the  farmer  harvests  only  the  ears  he  loses  nearly 
one-half  of  the  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  crop  is 
put  into  the  silo,  there  is  practically  no  loss. 

Are  you  equipped  to  get  all  of  your  1918  corn  crop? 

You  can  be  sure  you  are  by  installing  an 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

Thousands  of  Canadian  farmers  are  providing"winter pasture" 
for  their  cattle— getting  20  to  25%  more  milk  at  15  to  20% 
less  cost  for  feed — by  using  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos. 

Why  not  profit  by  their  experience? 

Our  illustrated  catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  on 
request,  tells  why  the  IDEAL  is  the  best  silo  you  can  buy. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
IN  CANADA.  Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the 
famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  and  Ideal  Green  Feed 
Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and  Butter- 
workers.     Catalogues  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000    Branches    and    Local   Agencies    the  World     Over 
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HAGGIS 
1  cup  cooked  tongue 
1   cup  cooked    liver 
1   cup  granulated    oatmeal 
1  cup  cooked    heart 
1  cup  chopped   suet 
Y2  cup    onions    (more   or    less   as    desired) 
Salt   and   paper   to    taste 

Prepare  tongue,  liver  and  heart  as  dir- 
ected before.  Cook,  allow  to  cook.  Put 
through  meat  grinder.  Add  other  in- 
gredients; and  steam  for  2  hours.  This 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  and  can  be  re- 
heated before  using. 

shepherd's  pie 
Mince  cold  meat  finely.  Season  to 
taste.  Moisten  well  with  gravy  or  stock 
or  tomato  juice.  Fill  a  buttered  baking 
dish  2-3  full.  Cover  with  a  thick  crust 
of  highly  seasoned  mashed  potatoes 
beaten  lightly  with  a  little  egg.  Bake 
until  potato  is  puffed  and  lightly 
browned.  Serve  in  same  dish.  Cooked 
rice  may  be  used  instead  of  potato. 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Pour  four  quarts  of  hot  but  not  boil- 
ing water  into  two  quarts  of  thick,  sour 
milk — a  proportionately  less  amount  of 
water  to  a  less  amount  of  milk.  Let  it 
stand  five  minutes,  turn  it  into  a  bag, 
and  hang  it  overnight  to  drain.  At  serv- 
ing time  mash  the  curd,  add  a  little 
sweet  or  sour  milk  or  cream,  beat  until 
light,  add  salt  and  pepper. 

JELLIED  VEGETABLE  SALAD 

Soak  one  ounce  gelatine  in  one-half 
cup  cold  water  for  ten  minutes.  Add 
half  cup  vinegar,  two  cups  boiling  water, 
half  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Strain 
and  when  mixture  begins  to  thicken  add 
any  vegetables  such  as  chopped  cooked 
beets,  raw  shredded  cabbage,  chopped 
celery,  cooked  green  peas,  or  cucumbers. 
Turn  into  a  mold  which  has  been  first 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill.  Serve 
with  or  without  mayonnaise  and  lettuce. 
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Save 
Food 


In  a  time  needing  food  economy 
many  people  are  not  getting  all 
the  nourishment  they  might 
from  their  food. 

It  is  not  how  much  you  eat,  but 
how  much  you  assimilate,  that 
does  you  good. 

The  addition  of  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  Bovril  to 
the  diet  as  a  peptogenic 
before  meals  leads  to 
more  thorough  digestion 
and  assimilation  and  thus 
saves  food,  for  you  need 
less. 


AEGER 


Is  the  Best  for 
Children 


Because  it  is  healthy, 
soft,  comfortable,  dur- 
able, absorbs  moisture 
and  perspiration 
quickly,  thus  prevent- 
ing colds.  It  it  the 
only  natural  covering 
for  the  little  one's 
body.  For  the  chil- 
dren there  is  under- 
wear, stockings,  caps, 
coats,  sweaters,  night 
dresses,  night  shirts, 
pyjamas,  slippers, 
dressing  gowns,  etc. 
For  sale  at  Jaeger 
Stores  and  Agencies 
throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  free  on  application 

DR.  JAEGER  ^^."""co.  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883". 


Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employment 
is  netting  you.  Let  us  tell  you 
about    it— a  postcard  will  do. 

Address  Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,     Toronto,  Ont. 


WHAT  THE  VOTE  MEANS  TO  FARM 
WOMEN 

A  Prairie  Woman  Tells  How  the  Fran- 
chise Changes  Conditions  in 
the   West. 

By  Mrs.  John  J.  Funk. 

THE  women  of  the  West  are  making 
rapid  advance  since  the  granting 
of  the  franchise.  Even  in  the  short 
time  which  has  elapsed,  improvement  can 
be  readily  noticed.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  woman  on  the  farm.  Just  to 
be  "in  the  game"  has  proven  a  wonderful 
stimulus  to  our  hard  working  wives  and 
mothers. 

The  prairie  is  lonely  and  the  work  ex- 
ceedingly hard.  While  much  is  spoken  of 
pioneer  days,  those  days  are  not  yet  past. 
Every  man  and  woman  who  starts  life  on 
a  homestead  are  pioneers  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  all  the  rough  and 
tumble  is  theirs  which  characterized 
pioneering  of  the  past.  Yet  each  couple 
begins  with  hope  unquenchable.  As  years 
succeeding  years  bring  failures  mayhap, 
hope  dims  but  never  wholly  dies.  Always 
the  hope  is  in  each  heart  that  next  year 
will  bring  the  success  they  covet,  the  com- 
forts they  crave.  To  brave  and  steadfast 
women  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for 
keeping  alive  this  spark  of  hope,  though 
the  task  sometimes  proves  very  weari- 
some. 

With  hard  work  and  small  income  year 
after  year  there  is  much  need  of  stimulus 
and  this  stimulus  has  been  given  by  the 
opportunity  to  cast  the  ballot. 

Our  women  are  eager  to  bring  about 
reforms.  When  in  Saskatchewan  last 
year  the  women  by  their  first  vote  helped 
to  swell  the  majority  which  banished  the 
bars,  there  were  many  prayers  of  thank- 
fulness. The  Christmas  season  of  1916 
was  undoubtedly  a  season  of  peace  and 
joy  to  those  women  who  had  suffered  and 
prayed  because  of  the  social  glass  so 
often  taken  at  the  bar  of  a  town  hotel. 

With  increased  hope  the  Western 
women  set  about  the  task  of  effecting 
other  reforms.     Organizations  sprang  up 


all  over  the  country.  Soulful  and  earn- 
est women  sought  by  united  effort  to  raise 
the  standard  of  community  life;  they  are 
still   striving  and   in   larger  numbers. 

The  beginning  of  all  reform  is  seen  to- 
day in  the  prairie  home.  Women  who 
before  last  year  had  no  impetus  to  outside 
interest  find  themselves  becoming  "some- 
body" in  their  neighborhoods.  They,  too, 
now  have  meetings  to  attend,  political 
questions  to  discuss,  active  part  to  take  in 
deciding  great  issues!  Think  of  it! 
Drooping  shoulders  resolutely  straighten. 
Unconsciously,  almost,  their  whole  beings 
take  on  a  gracious  pride. 

The  men  are  not  slow  to  note  the  added 
dignity  and  zest.  Husbands  begin  sec- 
retly to  think  with  more  respect  of  their 
patient,  hard  working  wives.  With  this 
respect  comes  added  love  and  devotion. 
Hubby  is  proudly  exultant  when  wifie 
makes  a  bright  little  speech  in  public. 
He  falls  in  love  all  over  again.  Because 
his  wife  is  thus  conspicuous  he  discovers 
she  needs  some  pretty  clothes  and  wants 
her  to  keep  fresh  and  young-looking.  He, 
himself,  takes  greater  pride  in  raiment 
and  attitude.  The  home  becomes  neces- 
sarily nicer,  the  children  sweeter.  Even 
the  humblest  home  is  taking  on  a  cleaner 
and  brighter  aspect  because  of  "mother's" 
political  debut.  More  good  will  result 
from  giving  women  the  vote  than  this 
world  dreams  of.  The  leaven  is  beginning 
to  work  at  the  very  heart — the  home — 
and  soon  the  whole  is  in  the  leavening 
process. 


PROGRESS   BY  ALBERTA  WOMEN 

Rural   Municipal   Hospitals — Women's 

Parliament — A  Blending  of  Races 

the  Feature  of  Their  Work. 

ADDRESSING  the  Ontario  Women's 
Institutes'  Convention  Mrs.  Jean 
Muldrew,  who  until  the  past  year  has  been 
engaged  in  Institute  work  in  Alberta,  said: 
Two  years  ago  at  our  Women's  Insti- 
tue  Convention  we  brought  in  the  first 
resolution,  the  first  movement  toward 
bettering  the  conditions  of  the  women  in 
the  country,  by  asking  the.  Government 


Dr.  Annie  Backus,  a  well-known  lecturer  to  the  Ontario  Women's  Institutes. 
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to  assist  us  in  getting  nursing  help  for  the 
women  in  order  to  conserve  human  life. 
The  Editor  of  the  Eye  Opener  took  it  up, 
and  the  motion  went  out  in  the  news- 
papers, and  he  never  ceased  to  help  us 
until  we  got  the  law  put  through  on  the 
Government  books  last  year  which  said 
they  would  establish  Municipal  Hospitals 
here  and  there  in  the  Province  of  Alberta 
for  expectant  mothers  and  so  save  the 
life,  of  the  little  ones  who  are  so  precious 
to  us  in  the  West.  So  many  have  been 
lost,  and  so  many  mothers  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  because  they  have  not  had  the 
proper  care. 

At  the  passing  of  the  Equal  Franchise 
Act  it  just  so  happened  that  it  was  to  be 
passed  on  the  afternoon  of  one  of  our 
meetings,  so  we  adjourned  and  went  up  to 
the  Parliament  Buildings  and  were  able 
to  have  seats  in  the  gallery  in  order  to  see 
the  passing  of  that  remarkable  act  which 
gives  to  every  woman  in  Alberta  abso- 
lutely the  same  privileges  that  the  men 
have  in  Alberta  for  the  franchise.  We 
may  have  a  woman  for  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment or  Premier  if  we  can  put  them 
there,  and  to-day  we  have  two  women  in 
our  Legislature  as  a  result  of  that  Act, 
Mrs.  McKinney  and  Miss  MacAdam,  and 
the  nicest  thing  is  that  Miss  MacAdam 
was  a  nurse  at  the  front  whom  the 
soldiers  overseas  voted  for  as  their  repre- 
sentative. 

We  have  in  the  West  public-spirited 
women,  and  they  will  all  be  needed  in  that 
new  life.  You  ask  me  why?  You  have 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  different 
nationalities,  but  you  have  not  great 
blocks  of  foreigners.  We  have  Galicians, 
French,  Austrians  and  negroes,  Dukho- 
bors,  and  any  amount  of  Finns  and  Ger- 
mans, and  let  me  tell  you  the  Germans 
are  making  the  best  districts  we  have: 
they  are  thrifty  and  industrious  and 
money-making,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
a  power  in  the  West,  because  they  will 
have  the  money.  We  need  to  be  wise.  A 
youner  man  went  out  to  teach  school  in  a 
foreign  district,  and  he  was  hungry  for 
news.  His  mother  sent  him  the  New 
York  Times  with  its  beautiful  illustra- 
tions, soldiers  in  uniform  and  other  pic- 
tures. He  took  them  to  school  and  showed 
them  to  the  boys.  What  does  your  boy 
nine  years  of  ae:e  know  about  the  na- 
tion's life?  What  does  he  know  about  na- 
tional traditions,  about  anything  except 
his  plav.  and  toys  and  dog1?  This  teacher 
showed  the  picture  of  a  man  in  uniform 
to  a  little  Finn  nine  years  old,  and  he  spat 
unon  it.  That  is  the  attitude  of  that 
kind  of  oeonle  to  authority.  We  have  to 
assimilate  all  these  people,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  Rritish-born  men  and  women  to  make 
of  them  good  citizens.  You  cannot  make 
of  them  good  citizens  unless  vou  give  them 
srood  ideals.  Some  of  the  things  we  have 
to  fight  against  in  all  this  land  are  our 
false  ideas  of  politics.  We  have  thought 
that  we  had  to  have  two  parties  fighting 
each  other,  but  we  have  to  get  away  from 
that,  and  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
women  won't  drop  into  that  pit  but  will 
keep  themselves  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  it  to  help  to  leaven  the  political 
life  in  Alberta  and  Canada? 


She    Approved 

Old  Lestorich,  an  uncomplimentary 
husband — "If  nature  had  made  me  an 
ostrich  perhaps  I  could  eat  your  cook- 
ing." "That  would  be  fine,"  answered 
his  imperturbable  wife.  "Then  I  could 
get  some  plumes  for  my  hat." 


i  PURiry 

FLOUR 

(Government  Standard) 

A  Dependable  Flour 
For  All  Your  Baking 

•  MANUFACTURED    BY 

I  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  C?  Limited 
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the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Barn 

YOU  know  how  much  farm  work  is  saved 
by  electric  motors  and  gasoline  engines.  Why  not 
the  same  idea  in  the  hou-c  ?     Backaches  from 
washing  are  out-of-date -successful 
,  housekeepers  everywhere  insist  ad 
washing   machines,  and  the  best  idea 
of  all  is  the  fnwer  washer,  because  it 
does  all  the  work  itself  and   needs  no 
attention  whatever. 
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Power  Bench  Washer 


-_  -has  proved  itself  a  wonderful  friend 
•to  others.  Let  it  help  you.  It  will  even  do  the 
wringing  !  f-h:.  Xs  the  biggest  or  smallest  wash, 
MAXWELLS  LIMITED, 


..eaviest  or  daintiest  clothes  with  no  tearing  or 
wearing.     Pays  fur  itself  over  and  overt 
three  sizes.     Write  for  particulars. 
Marys, 


Made 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting  for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  amn  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it :  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands   of   farmers   have   responded   to   the   call.      How   about   you  ? 

For   full   information    as   to  terms,    regulations   and   settlers'    rates,    write   to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 

HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON  Parliament  Buildings 

Minister  of  Lands.  Forests  and  Mines  TORONTO.  ONT. 
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One    of    the    new    Spring    models    becoming 
to  the  Miss  or   Matron 

8859.  —  For  the  rejuvenation  of  last 
year's  dress,  this  design  is  especially 
adopted.  The  redingote  style  with  long 
tunic  and  pointed  collar  is  very  becoming. 
The  one-seam  sleeves  in  full-length,  dart- 
fitted  to  the  elbow,  a  five-piece  tunic  with 
plaits  at  the  sides,  and  a  two-piece  skirt 


in  high  waistline  are  features.  In  size  26 
the  skirt  measures  1%,  yards  at  the  lower 
edge.  A  dress  on  these  lines  is  a 
necessity  for  street  wear  and  de- 
serves its  popularity.  There  are  many 
suitable  materials,  such  as  serge,  gabar- 
dine, broadcloth,  satin  and  taffeta  or  in  an 
effective  combination  as  illustrated. 

The  medium  size  requires  4  yards  of 
42-inch  black  serge  and  2%  yards  of  36- 
inch  plaid  silk  for  the  dress. 

Dress  8859  in  6  sizes,  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure,  15  cents. 

8938-8939.— Here  is  a  decidedly  differ- 
ent design  and,  in  fashion  as  elsewhere 
that  is  what  we  are  looking  for.  The 
waist  has  an  underbody  in  high  or  open 
neck,  one-seam  sleeves  in  full  length,  dart- 
fitted  to  the  elbow  and  a  bolero  in  cross- 
over effect.  The  skirt  in  high  or  regula- 
tion waistline  has  a  four-piece  tunic  with 
plaited  panel  effect  at  the  front  and  back, 
gathered  sides  and  a  two-piece  foundation 
skirt,  which  measures  1%  yards  at  the 
lower  edge.  Serge,  gabardine,  jersey, 
broadcloth,  satin  and  combinations  are 
suitable  materials. 

The  medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
54-inch  tan  wool,  1%  yards  of  36- 
inch  brown  satin,  %  yard  of  36-inch 
white  organdy  and  2>4  yards  of  braid  for 
the  dress.  , 

Waist  8938  in  5  sizes,  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Skirt  8939  in  5  sizes,  24  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.     15  cents  each. 


Dress  No.  8813. 


The  "Kelsey"  is  the  Real  Coal-Saver 

The  Adequate  Economical  Heater  for  New  Homes  or  Old 


In  the  appointments  of  the  home  no  feature  is  more 
important  than  the  heating  system.  In  the  house  that 
is  heated  with  a  "Kelsey,"  every  room  is  comfortable, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be  like  outside.  There 
are  no  cold  rooms  when  the  thermometer  drops,  no  over- 
heated   rooms    in    mild   weather. 

The  Kelsey 
Warm  Air  Generator 

is  the  most  advanced  heating  system.  It  embodies  the  correct 
principle  for  heating  and  ventilating  a  house — it  heats  and 
ventilates  at  the  same  time — heats  all  rooms  alike.  The 
patent  Positive  Attachments  at  the  top  of  the  heating  sec- 
tions control  the  warm  air  supply  so  that  you  can  heat  dis- 
tant rooms  which  could  not  possibly  be  heated  with  ordinary 
furnaces. 

The  "Kelsey"  is  now  in  use  in  35,000  of  the  finest  schools, 
churches  and  residences  of  those  who  have  investigated. 
You  are  invited  to  investigate  the  "Kelsey."  It  is  different. 
In  addition  to  its  comfort  and  healthfulness  the  Kelsey  is 
most  economical  in  operation,  and  the  saving  of  coal  is  now 
of   greater   importance   than    ever   before. 

Write   for  the   Kelsey   Booklet.     There   is  a  copy   for  you, 
free,  on  request. 

The  Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings,  Limited 

James  Smart  Mfg.  Co.  Branch 


Brockville,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man 


Sectional   View— Showing  Inside  and  Outside  Casings,   Cast   Iron 
Back    I'ipe,    Formation    of   Fire-Pot,    Combustion    Chamber,   etc 
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New  Styles  for  Early  Spring 


8813. — This  dress  is  decidedly  attrac- 
tive and  simple.  It  slips  on  over  the  head 
and  has  a  waist  cut  low  in  the  front  and 
joined  to  the  skirt  in  fancy  outline.  The 
straight  skirt  is  gathered,  also  the 
guimpe,  in  collarless  or  open  neck,  with 
one-seam  sleeves  in  full  or  shorter  length. 
The  lacing  is  an  unusual  feature  of  the 
style.  Linen,  lawn,  voile,  batiste,  Swiss, 
dimity,  crepe,  repp,  challis,  taffeta  and 
crepe  de  Chine  are  suitable  materials. 


Waist  No.  8938.     Skirt  No. 


The  4-year  size  requires  1%  yards  of 
36-inch  repp  for  the  dress  and  1  yard  of 
36-inch  lawn  for  the  guimpe. 

Dress  8813  in  5  sizes  4  to  12  years.  15 
cents. 


Dress  No.  8859. 


"That  new  recruit  must  have  been  a 
bookkeeper." 

"Why  so?" 

"I  just  noticed  him  trying  to  put  his 
bayonet  behind  his  ears." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — /(  will  identify  you. 
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Indur-     ■                             m 

ated    ■ 

Fibre-      1                           1 

ware    ■ 

Safe    and         H 

Sanitary 

Butter  Or  Spice  Pail 

Here     are     two     modern     conveniences     for 

Farm    Women.      Send    the    Butter   to   Town 

in    Eddy's    Fibreware    Butter   Tub.      It    will 

keep  the   Butter   in   perfect   condition   with- 

out  tainting    it    with    any    woody    or    other 

taste.      Likewise    the    Eddy    Milk    Pail    will 

serve    you    well    at    much    lower    coat    than 

pails   made  of  materials   necessary   for   war 

supplies. 

^^Hte       MILK 

PAIL 

^/W                                             1    Light   weight. 

/•jB                                                1     Long    wearing. 

1    Easily    cleaned. 

^R     Utensils   are  those 

B     made    of    EDDY'S 

H                                     H     INDURATED 

H      FIBREWARE. 

^*^^^^WV.,'       tT^^^^^ 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a 

CREAM     SEPARATOR 

Let  us  ship  you  a 

"Sanitary   King" 

Six  sizes— 135— 200— 250— 375— 600  and  800 
lbs.   capacities. 

DETACHABLE    SPINDLE,    OIL    SPLASH 

and  loose  discs.  We  GUARANTEE  these 
machines  to  be  built  of  the  best  material, 
first-class  workmanship,  skim  clean,  easy 
to  turn  and  wash.  Cash  prices  very  low. 
Must  satisfy  or  money  refunded.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  if  desired.  Write  to-day  for 
catalogue   and   local   agent's   address. 

King    Separator    Works 
of  Canada 


Bridgeburg 


Ontario 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  6uch  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drum9, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
> Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
473  Inter-SouthernBldg.  LOUISVILLE.  K& 
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-for  example 
Mrs.  Knox 
shows  how 

Sunday  Roast 

left-overs" 

make 
appetizing 

dishes 


MRS.  KNOX  knew  better 
than  most  the  need  for 
food  conservation — she  has  studied 
food  for  years  in  connection  with 
her  business. 

She  knew  that  in  Knox  Sparkling  Gel- 
atine she  had  a  material  that  would  go 
far  to  help  in  the  elimination  of  waste, 
were  it  properly  used. 

So  she  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
study  and  experiment  in  order  that  her 
business  might  be  put  on  a  war  basis  and 
that  the  many  uses  for  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  as  a  means  of  using  up  left-over 
meats,  vegetables  and  so  on,  might  be 
given  to  the  public. 

The  results  of  her  work  are  all  contained 
in  her  new  book,  "Food  Economy" — 
a  book  that  contains  I  38  recipes  and 
many  suggestions  tor  worth-while  house- 
hold economies  that  will  help  patriotic 
housewives  to  practice  real  war-time 
economy. 


Send  for  this 

book.  It  is  free. 
A  post  card  re- 
quest will  brinff 
it  to  you  if  you 
mention  your 
dea le  r1 s  name 
and  address. 


Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  H,  180  St.  Paul  St.  W..  Montreal.  Que. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


Have  You  An  Hour  Or  Two 
To  Spare  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  a  way  in  which  you 
can  make  your  unused  minutes  pay 
you  from  10  to  30  Dollars  every 
month. 

You'll    be    surprised    to    know    how 
easily    you    can    earn    this    amount. 
Investigation  will  cost  you  nothing- 
Write  for  full  information  TO-DAY 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


Planning  Meals  Between  Seasons 


How  To  Make  Attractive  Spring  Menus  From  The  Foods 

We  Have  Left  Over 


THE  late  winter  and  early  spring 
season  is  about  the  most  difficult 
time  for  the  housekeeper  to  keep 
the  flaggging  appetites  of  the  fam- 
ily up  to  normal  without  using  out  of  sea- 
son and  imported  foods.  We  haven't  the 
money  to  spend  on  these  things  this  year, 
and  if  we  had  we  know  that  it  is  even  more 
important  than  saving  money  to  save  the 
perishable  foods  lying  over  from  last  sea- 
son by  using  them.  We  may  be  getting 
tired  of  the  winter  vegetables  and  they 
may  be  wilting  and  losing  their  flavor  a 
little;  it  remains  for  the  housekeeper  to 
devise  new  ways  of  making  them  more 
likable.  We  may  find  the  appetite  for 
meat  falling  off  a  little  with  the  first  stir- 
rings of  spring — and  whether  we  notice 
this  or  not  the  shortage  of  meat  makes  it 
important  that  we  should  use  less,  also  we 
do  not  need  so  much  meat  at  this  season 
and  we  have  fresh  eggs  coming  along. 
Beans  and  salt  fish  too  may  be  used 
more  often  as  a  variation  from  a  meat 
diet.  Our  native  apples,  unfortunately, 
are  about  done,  but  we  require  fruit  of 
some  kind  if  we  are  to  keep  well,  and  we 
need  it  particularly  in  the  spring;  if  our 
supply  of  canned  fruit  has  been  exhausted 
there  are  the  dried  fruits,  not  only  prunes 
and  dates  and  raisins,  but  the  less  expen- 
sive dried  peaches  and  apricots.  The 
more  we  can  let  these  take  the  place  of 
rich  pastry  and  puddings,  the  better  for 
our  health  as  well  as  for  the  conserving 


Many  manu- 
facturers tell  us 
that  were  it  not 
for  their  treat- 
ment of  the  or- 
dinary factory 
wastes,  there 
would  be  no  pro- 
fits. Saving 
should  be  the 
badge  of  service 


of  the  flour  and  fats  so  seriously  needed 
for  export.  The  following  recipes  are 
selected  especially  for  this  season: 


CORN    FRITTERS 
2  cups  canned  corn 

1  egg 

%  cup  flour 
Salt  and  pepper 

Beat  the  egg  slightly,  add  to  the  corn 
and  stir  in  the  flour  and  seasonings. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  greased  pan. 
When  browned  underneath  turn  and 
brown  on  the  other  side. 

BAKED  BEAN  CROQUETTES 

2  cups  baked  bean  pulp 
1  small  onion  grated 

1  cup  milk 
Vt  cup  flour 

2  tablespoons   butter 
Salt  and   pepper 

Blend  the  flour  and  melted  butter.  Stir 
in  milk  and  cook  until  well  thickened. 
Add  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  with  bean 
pulp.  Let  cool,  shape  in  croquettes,  roll 
in  bread  crumbs,  beaten  egg  and  crumbs 
again  and  fry  in  a  greased  pan. 

MACEDOINE   OF  VEGETABLES 

This  dish  is  especially  good  for  variety 
late  in  the  season  when  the  vegetables 
are  losing  flavor  a  little.  Cut  carrots 
and  turnips  into  cubes  or  fancy  shapes 
and   cook   separately    in    boiling    salted 


Waste  of 
foodstuffs,  i  n 
whatever  form, 
is  bad  econom- 
ics. This  war  is 
teaching  us  the 
value  of  conser- 
vation as  a  na- 
tional duty.  Ab- 
normal demands 
divert  normal 
activities  o  f 
men. 
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water  until  soft.  Use  about  two  cups 
carrots  and  one  cup  turnips.  Drain  and 
add  canned  peas,  about  one  cup  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  average  sized  dish.  Re- 
heat with  a  little  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
or  with  a  cream  sauce.  The  combination 
of  flavors  is  most  palatable. 

EMERGENCY   CORN   BISCUITS 
1%    cups   flour 
%   cup  cornmeal 
2   tablespoons  shortening 
.  1    cup    cold   water 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

5  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients.  Mix 
in  the  shortening  with  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers. Add  the  cold  water  and  mix  well. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  into  greased  muffin 
pans  or  on  a  greased  pan  an  inch  and  a 
half  apart.  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven. 

SALMON    SOUP 

4   tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  butter 
1  quart  scalded  milk 
1-3  can  salmon 

Salt  and  pepper. 
Blend   flour   and  butter  over  the  fire. 
Stir  in  milk  and  seasonings.     When  well 
thickened  add  salmon,  let  come  to  a  boil 
and  serve. 

CHEESE   FONDUE 

1   cup   scalded   milk 

1  cup  soft  stale  bread  crumbs 

1  cup  grated  cheese 

1  tablespoon  butter 
Vz   teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs. 

Mix  first  fine  ingredients.  Add  yolks 
of  eggs  well  beaten.  Beat  whites  until 
stiff  and  fold  them  into  the  mixture. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  baking-dish  and  bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

GRAHAM  PUDDING 

V*    cup   butter 

%  cup  molasses 

1  egg 

V2  cup  sweet  milk 

1%  cups  Graham  flour 

V2  teaspoon  baking  powder 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

1   teaspoon   soda 

1  cup  raisins,  seeded. 

Melt  butter,  add  egg  well  beaten,  the 
molasses  and  milk.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry 
ingredients  and  add  them  to  the  liquid 
mixture.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  well- 
buttered  one-quart  mold  or  into  individual 
molds  but  do  not  have  the  molds  over 
two-thirds  full,  and  steam.  If  sour  milk 
is  available  omit  the  baking-powder  and 
add  an  extra  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of 
soda. 

PEACH    TARTS 

For  a  company  dessert  make  tart  shells 
of  flaky  pastry,  and  place  in  each  one- 
half  a  canned  peach  drained  of  the 
syrup,  with  a  blanched  almond  in  the 
centre  of  each  peach.  Do  not  fill  the 
shells  until  just  before  serving. 

OATMEAL    DATE    COOKIES 

4  cups  granulated  oatmeal 

2  cups  flour 

1V4    cups   shortening 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

1%    cups   milk 

M>    teaspoon    soda 

1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

1  pound  dates  stoned  and  cut  fine 

Y2  cup  hot  water 
Cook  dates  in  hot  water  until  smooth. 
Cool  this.     Roll  the  cookie  dough  fairly 
thin.     Spread  with  date  filling  between 
two  cookies  and  bake. 


One  Egg  and 
One  Extra  Level  Spoonful  of 


Baking  Powder 


"p^XPERT  cooks  have  proven  that  this  is  the  solution    of    the  egg 
question.      Careful   tests  have  shown  that  there  is  no  loss  in  the 
quality  or  deliciousness  of  food  prepared  the  Egg-O  way. 

'"pHE  necessity  for  war  time  economy  makes  it  most  desirable  for 
every  housewife  to  use  Egg-O   Baking  Powder.        Less  Egg-O  is 
required  and  the  results  are  better. 

LIOME-MADE  bread  and  cakes  are  vastly  superior  to  the   baker's, 
both  in  taste  and  food  value.       Every   housewife  knows  this  but 
many  hesitate  fearing  failure. 

T^GG-O  is  so  sure  that  it  practically  eliminates  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ure.    If   you   don't  bake    regularly   you   will 
enjoy  the  Egg-O  way.      If  you  are  an  expert  you 
will  appreciate  the  quality  of  Egg-O  Baking  Powder. 

/""1ET  a  tin  from  your  grocer  with  your  next  order. 
Buy    the   pound   size   or   larger — it's    much 
cheaper. 

Send  for  our  free  recipe  book 

The  Egg-O  Baking  Powder  Go. 

Limited 
HAMILTON,         -         •        ONTARIO 


Save  your  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Challenge" 
Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub  from 
a  wet  cloth — smart  and  dressy  always. 
The  correct  dull  finish  and  texture  of 
the    best    linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand, 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c  for  collars, 
50c  per  pair  for  cuffs.  We  will  supply 
you.  Send  for  new  style  book. 
The  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 
54-64  Fraser  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
2142 
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FARM   BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt    of    the    prices    named : 

SHORTHORN   CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 

Editor   Breeders'    Gazette. 

The     leader     for     breeders     of     Shorthorn 

cattle    in    America,    with    a    history   of    the 

British    work. 

$2.10,    postpaid;    half    leather,    $2.60. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Sanders 
A  companion   volume  to  the   one  on   Short- 
horns,    and    represents    the     latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,    postpaid;    half    leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA   IN   AMERICA 

By   Joe   E.    Wing 
The   full   story   of   the   growing,    cultivation 
and   curing   of   this   great   hay    crop. 
$2.00,   postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Geo.  E.  Day 
Professor    of   Animal    Husbandry    at 
the    O.A.C.,    Guelph. 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,   and   treats   of   breeding,    management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,  postpaid. 

HORSES 

By   Carl   W.   Gay 

of    the   University    of    Pennsylvania. 

Covers      structure,      types.      principles      of 

breeding   and   horse    in   service.      Lippincott 

Series. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By  Henry 
The  standard   book    in    America   for   feeders 
of    livestock.       A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition    is   out. 

$2.50,   postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 
By  John   W.  Lloyd 
of   the   University    of   Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and  sure   basis.     The  book   for  money-mak- 
ing,  business   farmers. 

$1.75,  postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By   Laura  Rose 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian   writer  on 
the  subject. 

$1.35,  postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING   IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
368     pages,     and     treats     fully     the     whole 
subject. 

$1.10,   postpaid. 

POULTRY   BREEDING 

By  Miller  Purvis 
A  thoroughly   reliable  and   informing   work 
for   the    farmer    or   specialist. 
$1.75,  postpaid. 

THE    MODERN    GAS    TRACTOR 

Its     Construction,     Operation,     Application. 
A   Practical   Treatise. 

Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Gas 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  Describes 
design  and  construction  of  all  parts,  their 
installation  and  adjustment,  as  well  as 
practical  application  and  use  of  tractors. 
Every  farmer  should  have  this  book. 
$2.00,  postpaid. 
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Practical  Field  Methods 


Geo.  Tyson  laid  out  the  grounds  for  this   Stamford   Public   School. 

Are  Green  Mountains  Safe  ? 

Two  Letters  About  The  Ontario  Government's  Campaign 

In  Potato  Work 


I  notice  a  short  paragraph  re  potatoes 
in  yours  of  February  1st.  I  have  been  for 
the  last  7  years  a  grower  of  potatoes  here 
in  Kenora,  Ontario,  almost  the  extreme 
point  of  Northern  Ontario,  and  I  find  that 
the  Green  Mountain  potato  is  absolutely 
useless  in  this  part  of  Ontario  owing  to 
it  being  of  a  variety  too  late.  The  Irish 
cobbler  is  not  so  bad,  but  I  have  found  it 
not  to  be  a  prolific  producer  but  of  good 
size  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  best 
varieties  I've  found  so  far  are  the  Saxon 
and  Hustler,  each  grand  croppers  and 
keepers.  I  planted  last  year  5  bushels  of 
Saxons  on  some  sandy  loam  without 
manure  and  that  5  bushels  yielded  83  Ms 
bushels  and  the  Hustlers  compared  equal- 
ly as  well.  I  should  not  recommend  the 
growing  of  Green  Mountains  in  this  local- 
ity from  personal  experience,  but  I  may 
say  as  to  the  quality  of  potatoes,  I  don't 
believe  they  can  be  beaten  in  any  part  of 
Canada.  I  have  also  another  kind  I  have 
grown  for  the  last  6  years,  called  the 
King  Seedling  which  I  find  is  quite  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  the  early  Ohio  and  a 
white  variety,  of  excellent  quality  and  a 
keeper. — F.  Hitchen. 


is  the  same  potato.  I  bought  some  regis- 
tered seed  from  New  Brunswick  three 
years  ago  and  planted  them  without  fer- 
tilizer on  heavy  clay  soil. 

The  season  was  none  too  favorable  and 
I  had  only  a  few  small  potatoes  for  my 
return,  the  most  of  them  rotting.  Since 
then  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them. 
The  Carmen,  which  is  a  similar  potato, 
has  done  well  with  me. 

At  any  rate  I  think  it  is  a  wise  move  for 
the  province  to  stand  by  a  few  varieties  so 
as  to  standardize  our  products. — N.  J.  C. 


Noting  your  invitation  in  the  February 
1st  issue  of  Farmers'  Magazine  for  our 
opinions  of  the  Government's  selection  of 
the  Green  Mountain  and  Irish  Cobbler 
potatoes  for  Ontario,  I  venture  to  give 
my  opinion. 

The  varieties  mentioned  suit  my  condi- 
tions in  Ontario  county  very  well.  The 
Irish  Cobbler  has  been  raised  by  me  for 
some  time.  I  got  seed  last  year  from  New 
Ontario  and  used  commercial  fertilizer 
only  upon  the  land,  which  was  a  light, 
sandy  soil,  without  barn  yard  manure, 
And  although  the  land  was  not  in  good 
heart,  I  had  a  very  respectable  yield  of 
potatoes  extremely  fine  in  table  qualities. 

The  Green  Mountain  is  almost  like  the 
Delaware  in  appearance  and  some  say  it 
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ALFALFA  NETS  $20  PER  ACRE 

A  Hay  Income  of  $29,000  a  Year  From 
Capt.  Jack's  Farm. 

By  George  H.  Dacy. 

Labor  costs  may  be  minimized  in  farm- 
ing by  specialization  in  the  production  of 
market  hay  as  the  cash  crop.  In  most  sec- 
tions stands  of  alfalfa  will  make  profit- 
able yield  of  hay  for  eight  to  nine  years 
from  a  single  seeding  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  break  the  land  for  another  crop 
or  for  a  new  seeding  of  alfalfa.  The 
market  demand  for  alfalfa  hay  of  super- 
ior quality  is  always  keen  and  conse- 
quently the  price  is  high.  On  this  ac- 
count the  farm  that  engages  in  the  perma- 
nent production  of  good  grade  alfalfa 
hay  should  win  success  and  profit. 

Such  a  system  should  be  of  particular 
appeal  to  the  owner  who  operates  eighty 
or  one  hundred  acres  near  a  large  town 
or  city  and  who  perhaps  is  engaged  in 
other  business  so  that  he  cannot  devote 
full  time  to  his  farming  activities.  The 
expenses  connected  with  seeding  down 
seventy-five  acres  of  alfalfa  would  be  the 
only  high  costs  which  he  would  have  to 
bear.  This  work  would  cost  between 
$12.50  and  $15  per  acre  where  a  good 
seed-bed  was  prepared  and  lime  and  com- 
mercial  fertilizer   was   used   in   starting 
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the  crop.  Doubtless  he  could  hire  the  bulk 
of  this  work  done  by  neighboring  farmers 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  make  any 
outlay  for  teams,  equipment  or  perma- 
nent labor.  At  harvest  time  also  he 
could  hire  day  labor  and  horses  and  ma- 
chinery to  make  the  hay  crop,  while  as 
soon  as  the  hay  was  sufficiently  cured  in 
the  stack  or  mow  it  could  be  baled  and 
stored  or  shipped  to  market.  In  some 
instances  farmers  have  sold  their  hay 
crops  in  the  field  at  a  good  price,  the 
buyers  bearing  the  harvesting,  baling  and 
marketing  expenses. 

Illustrative  of  the  profits  which  are  pos- 
sible in  the  production  of  alfalfa  hay  for 
market  I  wish  to  mention  the  Virginia 
alfalfa  farm  of  Captain  Jack,  the  largest 
project  of  its  kind  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  There  are  five  hundred  acres  of 
good  alfalfa  which  one  year  with  another 
will  average  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
The  best  land  and  the  newest  stands  often 
yield  five  tons  per  acre.  This  hay  is 
harvested  and  baled  and  sold  on  the  Rich- 
mond and  Norfolk  markets  for  from  $17 
to  $20  per  ton.  Generally  the  hay  income 
amounts  to  approximately  $28,000  to 
$29,000  per  year.  Some  of  the  mowings 
have  been  cut  continuously  for  nine  to 
ten  years.  Facilities  for  hauling  the  crop 
to  market  are  excellent  as  both  rail  and 
water  are  available. 

Farmers  that  are  too  old  to  operate 
their  farms  longer  with  dairying  and  live- 
stock feeding  as  the  major  work  can 
handle  the  alfalfa  proposition.  Some  have 
cropped  the  best  land  to  alfalfa  and  now 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  market 
hay  which  yields  them  a  good  income  in 
addition  to  making  for  the  permanent  up- 
building of  their  land,  while  its  production 
does  not  necessitate  the  maintenance  of 
permanent  labor  supplies  nor  the  need 
for  much  active  work  on  the  part  of  the 
farmersthemselves.  Had  it  not  been  for 
engaging  in  the  hay  business  these 
farmers  probably  would  have  retired  to 
town  where  thev  would  have  rusted  out 
the  balance  of  their  lives.  As  it  is  they 
are  now  enjoying  the  life  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  while  their  farms 
are  yielding  a  better  net  income  per  year 
than  they  ever  did  before. 


Back  to  the  Oleo! 

"Grocery  butter  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Youngbride,  "I  decided 
to-day  we  would  make  our  own." 

"Oh,  did  you?"  asked  her  husband. 

"Yes,  I  bought  a  churn  and  ordered 
buttermilk  to  be  left  regularly.  Won't  it 
be  nice  to  have  really  fresh  butter?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


THE    BATTLE   CRY   OF   FEED   'EM 

Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  farm,  boys, 
We'll  rally  once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Feed  'Em. 
We've  got  the  ships  and  money 
And  the  best  of  fighting  men, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Feed  'Em. 

The  onion  forever,  the  beans  and  the  corn, 
Down  with   the   later — it's  up   the  next 

morn — 
While  we  rally  round  the  plow,  boys, 
And  take  the  hoe  again, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Feed  'Em. 
— Fred   Emerson   Brooks    ("Patriotic 
Toasts"). 


Double  the  Crop  and 
Better  the  Quality 

Good  Fertilizer  will  increase  the  crop,  produce  better  quality  and 
give  a  higher  market  value.  The  best  investment  a  farmer  can 
make  right  now  is  FERTILIZER.  Buy  your  supply  early  as  there 
is  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  you  can  also  get  better  freight 
service  now  than  later  in  the  reason. 

Bigger  Crops,  Better  Quality,   Higher  Prices 
—If  You  Use  — 


«« 


If 


Best-by-Tost 
FERTILIZERS 

This  brand  of  Fertilizer  is  noted  for  hieh  plant  food  value  and  the  analyses  are 
guaranteed  in  every  bit  of  it  sold.  Write  for  free  book  on  Fertilizer  trivinqr 
k  information  as  to  kind  and  quantity  to  use  for  different  crops.  Farmers  club 
together  and  order  in  carload  lots  and  get  special  rates.  Fall  particulars  op 
request.    Local  Agents  wanted. 

CANADIAN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  LIMITED 

2Z    Market  Chambers,  Chatham,  Ont. 


k 


\ 
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J% 
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REGAL  SWEET  CORNS 

Golden  Bantam — A  very  early,  hardy,  productive  variety, 
and  of  unequalled  quality  and  flavor  ;  it  is  a  rich  orange 
yellow  color. 

Livingston  Early  Sugar— An  early  white  variety  of  large 
size,  and  grand  quality  ;  sweet  as  sugar. 

Stowell's  Evergreen— The  standard  main  crop,  white 
variety,  very  large  and  of  splendid  quality  and  flavor. 
Prices  :  each  of  the  above,  %  lb.  20c  ;  ^  lb.  35c  ;  1  lb.  65c  ; 
postpaid.  By  express  at  purchaser's  expense,  1  lb.  55c  ; 
5  lbs.  $2.40;  10  lbs.  $3.75- 

FREE:  Our  illustrated  fts-pane  catalnque  of  Seeds.  Plants,  flulhs.  Garden  Implements, 

Poultry  Supplies,  Etc.,  mail'd  you  on  application. 

WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  lit  GOLD. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.  Ltd.  8ft?K?8 

BUSINESS     ESTABLISHED     SIXTY-EIGHT    YEARS 


1 


$2.21 


Per  GUARANTEED 


Bu. 


WHEAT 


Oats,  Barley,  Flax,  Live  Stock 


GREAT 

OPPORTUNITIES 


IMMENSE 

WEALTH 

IN 

Western 
Canada 

Send  for  free  book 

"Homeseekers' 

and  Settlers' 

Guide" 

Low  Fares 


Improved  Lands 


100,000    FREE    FARMS 

OF  160  ACRES  EACH.  Government  lands  alone  the  Canadian  Northern, 
surveyed  and  ready  for  entry.  Yours  is  waiting  and  a  share  of  the  three- 
quarter  billion  dollars  for  crop  production  to  be  distributed  to  farmers  this 
Fall.  Estimated  crop  values  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flaxseed  alone  for 
1917  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  is  $613,885,700.00. 

FROM  $15.00  UP  PER 
ACRE 

ALONG  CANADIAN  NORTHERN.  Rich,  well  located  farms,  close  to 
railway — immediate  producers — can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms,  cash,  or 
cash  and  crop  payments.  Means  schools,  good  roads,  telephones  and  con- 
venient transportation.     Act  now — eet  away  this  Spring. 

Tractors   otht   Farm   Implements 

Easily  available — new  Government  assistance  plan. 

Capital  or  no  capital— the  work,  the  opportunity,  is  there,  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  offers  the  way.  Write  to-day  for  the  new  Guide."  Contains 
valuable  information  based  on  Government  statistics.  Any  C.N.R.  Aeent  or 
General  Passenger  Dept.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Toronto,  Ont.  or  Winnipeg.  Man. 
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Ccuiada&Szeate&t 
PLANT 

Steele, 
Brigqs 
Seeds 

For  Sa/e  Everywhere 
Send  for  Catalog 

5teele,Briggs5eedC° 

TORONTO 
HAMILTON-  WINNIPEG 


FRESH    STRAWBERRIES 
ALL  SEASON 

Send  card  to-day  for  McConnell's  Free  Plant 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  the  great  Ever- 
hearing  Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  We  also 
have  a  fine  stock  of  the  Standard  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseber- 
-ies,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Ornamentals,     Roses,     Seed     Potatoes,     etc. 

H.  L.  McCONNELL  &   SON 
PORT  BURWELL  ONTARIO 


at 


Up 


-To-Date  Trees 

the      Central     Nurseries 


If  interested,  send  for  Price 
Catalog.  Delicious     Apple, 

Fall  Berry  Plants,  Roses  that 
Bloom  all  Summer,  etc.  Try 
them  direct.  No  agents.  At 
it  40  years. 

A.  G.  HULL  &.  SONS 
St.  Catharines         -  Ontario 


Write  Us  To-Day 

Who  in  Canada  is  there  WHO 
DOES  NOT  NEED  AN  IN- 
CREASE in  income  to  take 
care  of  extra  expenses?  If  you 
are  one  of  the  many  who  would 
appreciate  an  opportunity  of 
turning  your  spare  time  into 
Cash  profits,  we  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  you. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in 
Canada  to-day  are  working  our 
plan  to  augment  their  present 
income  and  it's  providing  a 
liberal  amount  of  extra  funds 
for  them.  If  you  would  like  to 
join  this  "thrifty  class"  of 
spare  time  hustlers — write  us 
to-day. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,       -        Toronto 


Horticulture  and  Gardening 


Potatoes   Need  Two  Eyes 

It  is  not  often  that  those  who  grow 
potatoes  without  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  plants  and  the  proper  way 
to  handle  the  crop  find  their  yield  running 
more  than  60  bushels;  and  yet  where  this 
crop  is  properly  planted,  fertilized,  and 
cultivated,  it  has  not  been  found  a  difficult 
matter  to  grow  from  400  to  500  bushels 
on  an  acre.  During  the  summer  just  past 
the  writer  saw  lifted  from  a  2%  acre  field 
590  bushels  of  choice  tubers.  This  crop 
was  grown  on  sod  land.  It  was  given  no 
unusual  attention,  but  it  was  managed  in 
an  intelligent  and  systematic  manner. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  of  seed. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
proper  seed  for  potatoes.  Some  writers 
urge  the  using  of  large  potatoes;  others 
of  small  potatoes;  others  of  eyes  only. 
The  size,  however,  should  not  govern  the 
selection  of  seed.  After  it  has  been  de- 
termined what  variety  the  grower  wishes 
to  plant,  the  selection  of  the  seed  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
points:  (a)  Smoothness  of  skin,  indicat- 
ing freedom  from  scab  or  other  similar 
diseases,  (b)  Marketable  shape  of  the 
tuber,  (c)  General  appearance  of  plump 
health,  insuring  the  grower  that  the  tuber 
has  not  been  sprouted.  In  regard  to  cut- 
ting potatoes,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  two  eyes  should  be  left  in  each  seed 
piece.  One  eye  would  be  sufficient  if  there 
were  a  certainty  of  its  germination;  but, 
as  there  is  always  doubt,  each  seed  piece 
should  have  two  eyes. 

After  the  question  of  seed  should  be 
considered  the  question  of  soil.  The  tex- 
ture of  soil  in  which  potatoes  ought  to  be 


grown  is  really  of  vital  importance  for 
tubers  are  intolerant  of  soil  which  is  hard, 
tough,  cohesive,  or  sour.  The  plants  de- 
mand good  drainage;  and  soil  that  is  rich 
in  humus,  mellow  in  condition,  deeply 
worked  and  pulverized  until  it  is  very 
friable.  Few  soils  are  naturally  in  this 
condition,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
new  or  have  been  under  cultivation.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  understood  how  best 
to  improve  soil  in  which  potatoes  are  to 
be  planted.  If  the  area  is  extensive  the 
best  method  is  to  apply  manure  liberally 
in  the  autumn,  to  plow  under  this  ferti- 
lizer, and  to  leave  the  land  fallow  over 
the  winter.  If,  in  addition  to  this  ferti- 
lizer, a  good  sod  has  been  turned  under, 
the  soil  will  be  in  admirable  condition  for 
growing  the  crop  in  question.  Soil  treat- 
ed in  this  way  should,  in  the  spring,  be 
thoroughly  worked  with  disk  harrows  un- 
til not  only  the  surface  but  the  body  as 
well  have  become  thoroughly  pulverized. 
If  the  area  to  be  handled  is  small,  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  "round  may  be 
brought  to  a  state  approaching  perfection 
by  the  addition  of  liberal  quantities  of 
woods  earth,  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  ma- 
terials of  a  similar  nature.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  not  to  enrich  the  land 
too  highly  with  fertilizers  having  a  heavy 
percentage  of  ammonia,  for  this  will 
cause  the  crop  to  develop  tops  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tubers. 

Ideal  potato  soil  is  rich,  loose,  loamy, 
sandy  or  gravelly;  therefore,  as  any  soil 
is  made  to  approach  a  soil  of  this  kind,  it 
becomes  adaptable  to  the  growing  of  the 
best  potatoes. 


Name. 


The  Sweetest  Corn  for  the  Home  Garden 

Remarks  on  the  Variety 


Length  of 

Average  No.  of  rows 
Ear       per  Ear 


Ready  for 
Table 
The  Choicest  White  Kinds- 
Early  Dawn 75  days  6  in.  10  rows 

Pocahontas 85  days  8  in.  10  rows 

Gregory's  Original   Crosby  ...      87  days  8  in.  14-18  rows 

Howling  Mob 90  days  9  in.  12  rows 

White  Evergreen 95  days  10  in.  12-14  rows 

Country  Gentleman 100  days  9  in.  zig-zag 

The  Pick  of  Yellow  Kinds — 

Golden   Bantam 80  days  6  in.         8  rows 

Golden  Sugar 85  days  7%-8  in.  10-12  rows 

Seymour's  Sweet  Orange 90  days  7  in.  12-14  rows 

Golden  Rod 93  days  6-8  in.     8-10  rows 

Golden  Cream 96  days  6  in.         zig-zag 

Carpenter's  Golden  Sweet 100  days  7  in.  12  rows 
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Earliest  sort  of  good  size  and 
really  fair  quality. 

Very  first  of*  second  early 
sorts.     Exceptional   quality. 

Of  very  choicest  quality.  Re- 
markable ears  illustrated. 

The  leading  second  early  white 
grained   corn    of   quality. 

Choicest   strain. 

Best  flavored  of  all  real  table 
kinds. 

Most  popular  early  standard 
yellow. 

A  new  comer  with  all  the 
Golden  Bantam  flavor  in 
larger   size. 

Of  light  yellow  color  but  equal 
in  flavor  to  darker  sorts. 

A  happy  offspring  of  Golden 
Bantam  and  Stowell's  Ever- 
green. 

A  shoepeg  variety,  offering 
Golden  Bantam  and  Coun- 
try Gentleman  flavor  in  one. 

The  latest  of  the  yellow  kinds 
of  really  delicious  quality. 
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Why   Garden   Soils   Need   Nitrates 

For  ordinary  garden  crops,  nitrate  of 
soda  is  the  best  ox  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 
Its  use  not  only  provides  a  nitrate  im- 
mediately available  for  growing  veget- 
ables, but  it  tends  to  correct  soil  acidity 
better  than  either  of  the  other  forms. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  however,  should  be  used 
in  connection  with  some  form  of  organic 
material,  such  as  farm  manure,  crop  re- 
fuse, weeds  or  green  manuring  crops.  If 
used  together,  commercial  and  organic 
fertilizers  provide  the  soil  with  nitrates 
throughout  the  growing  season. 

There  is  a  very  important  scientific  rea- 
son for  this  combination.  In  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  very  little  nitrogen  in 
soluble  form  is  available  for  growing 
crops  in  garden  soils.  What  remained  of 
available  nitrogen  not  utilized  by  plants 
during  the  preceding  growing  season  the 
soil  loses  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  either  by  drainage  or  by  leaching. 
For  the  first  few  months  of  crop  growth 
nitrogen  in  readily  available  form  must 
be  supplied,  and  nothing  is  better  for  the 
purpose  than  nitrate  of  soda. 

But  if  this  commercial  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied with  organic  manures,  the  two  sup- 
plement each  other  in  providing  the  soil 
with  plant  food  for  the  entire  season. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  readily  soluble  and  the 
nitrogen  in  it  immediately  becomes  avail- 
able for  the  crops.  Not  so,  however,  with 
organic  manures.  To  make  their  con- 
tained nitrogen  available  for  plants,  the 
activity  of  nitrifying  soil  organisms  is 
necessary.  But  when  garden  soil  has  a 
temperature  below  50  degrees  F.,  these 
soil  organisms  are  practically  dormant. 
As  the  soil  temperature  rises  with  the 
progress  of  summer,  the  nitrifying  organ- 
isms become  more  active  and  change  the 
nitrogen  of  organic  manures  into  nitrites. 
While  these  forms  are  readily  soluble,  the 
season  is  well  advanced  in  northern  cli- 
mates before  the  nitrogen  of  organic  man- 
ures is  made  available  for  garden  crops; 
so  that  if  early  vegetables  are  desired 
some  form  of  commercial  nitrate  ferti- 
lizer should  be  applied  to  the  soil. 

In  growing  vegetables  in  the  home  gar- 
den I  use  in  connection  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  poultry  manure  compost  as  the  or- 
ganic   material. 


Wm.  Bee  at  work  in  his  market  garden, 
where  he  sells  more  off  his  six  acres  than 
the   average    farmer   does    from   fifty    acres. 


EVERY  owner  of  garden  space  must  help  to  grow  food  for 
his  family  this  year,  as  a  patriotic  and  personal  duty.  It 
is  a  vital  wartime  necessity.  He  must  be  doubly  sure 
the  seeds  he  selects  will  produce  the  most  vigorous  possible 
crops.  In  other  words,  he  must  plant  Rennie's  seeds,  indisput- 
ably the  standard  of  high  quality,  dependability  and  unques- 
tioned purity.  Rennie's  War  Garden  Seeds  are  pledged  to  help 
win  the  war. 

TOMATO— BONNY  BEST. 

One  of  the  Finest  Early  SorU Per  pkt.  10c;  o«.  60c 

CABBAGE— COPENHAGEN  MARKET. 

Best  Round  Head  Early  Variety. Per  pkt.  1 0c. ;  oz.  90c 

CAULIFLOWER— RENNIE'S  GILT 

EDGE  SNOWBALL Per  pkt.  25c. ;    V*  oz.  $1.26 

CELERY— RENNIE'S  XXX  GOLDEN 

SELF-BLANCHING Per  pkt.  25c. ;  V*  oz.  75c 

ASTERS— RENNIE'S  XXX  GIANT 

COMET  MIXTURE Per  pkt, 

PANSIES—  RENNIE'S  PERFECTION 

MIXTURE Per  pkt. 

PETUNIAS— RENNIE'S  XXX  RUFFLED 

GIANT  MIXTURE Per  pkt. 

SWEET  PEAS— RENNIE'S  SPENCER 

GIANT  MIXTURE. . .  .Per  pkt.  1 5c.  ;  oz.  35c.  ;  *i  lb.  $1  .0© 


For 

Early 

Planting 

We  give  herewith 
a  suggestion  of 
seeds  recommended 
for  early  planting 
but  study  your  cat- 
alogue. 


10c. 
25c 
26c 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  STARS 


Our  1918  Catalogue  Is  the  guide  to  suc- 
cessful war  gardening.  Consult  It  at 
every  opportunity.  Watch  especially 
the  special  bargains  enclosed  in  a  star 
border,  such  as  encloses  this  paragraph. 
When  buying  from  dealers  insist  on 
Rennie's  Seeds. 
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PRUNING 

Made  Easy 


Taylor  -  Forbes 
pruning   tools 
are  designed  on 
new      principles. 
They    so    greatly 
reduce    the    work 
that    five    or    six 
trees    can    be 
trimmed     in     the 
time      formerly 
required   for   one. 
quickly     pay     for 
themselves  by  the  econo- 
my in   time   they  afford. 

High-carbon  crucible 
steel  forgings,  oil-tem- 
pered, are  used  in  the 
working  parts.  The 
blades  are  of  finest  tem- 
per and  are  removable 
for  sharpening.  All  our 
goods  are  guaranteed  for 
life  against  defective 
material  or  poor  work- 
manship. 


The    Kansas 


a  general  utility 
Knife,  suitable  for 
pruning  trees,  shrubbery  and  hedges.  It 
has  a  wide  range  of  action.  It  will  cut 
the  smallest  twig  or  a  green  limb  1%-inch 
through. 

Orchard  King 

can  be  worked  where 
limbs  are  close  to- 
gether, removing  one 
without  injury  to  the 
others.  The  blade  is 
of  finest  temper,  and 
i  s  removable  for 
sharpen  ing.  The 
handles  are  made  of 
hard  maple  carefully 
selected,  well  season- 
ed and  of  ample 
strength. 


Happy  Thought 

This  knife  has  a 
pump  gun  action 
which  is  very  effec- 
tive for  setting  back 
budding,  shaping  and 
trimming.  It  is  a 
general  favorite  for 
light  or  medium  work. 
It  permits  the  oper- 
ator to  stand  on  the 
ground.  It  will  cut 
limbs  up  to  %  of  an 
inch,  works  easily, 
has  a  powerful  lever- 
age, and  long  drawing  cut,  which 
features  of  all   our  pruning   knives. 


Ask  your  dealer.  Write  for  onr 
Booklet  "F."  Learn  how  to  care  for 
your  trees. 

Taylor-Forbes    Company,    Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Works: 
Guelph  ...  Ontario 


Th  e  Fru  it  Grower 


Do  Strawberries  Pay? 

Prince  Edward,  Niagara,  Clarkson  And  The  South- West 

Differ  As  To  Varieties  And  Yields.    Is  5,000 

Boxes  The  Average? 


CTRAWBERRIES  are  a  money-making 
^  crop.  'Tis  true  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  lots  of  labor  at  the  pick- 
ing time  and  a  favorable  soil.  Given  these 
one  can  make  perhaps  more  money  with 
this  luscious  berry  than  he  can  with  the 
majority  of  the  other  fruits. 

Howard  Leavens,  of  Prince  Edward 
county,  Ontario,  is  one  who  is  making 
good  returns.  He  told  how  he  did  his 
work  at  the  Ontario  Fruitgrowers'  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  two  weeks  ago,  while  in 
the  discussion,  many  prominent  growers 
in  Clarkson,  Niagara  and  the  south-west 
made  apt  comparisons. 

In  this  little  county  of  Prince  Edward, 
where  there  is  ideal  sand  loam  soil,  twenty 
jam  factories  operate.  In  1914,  1915  and 
1916  they  paid  the  growers  9c.  per  box, 
while  last  year  the  price  was  10  cents  a 
box  during  the  whole  season.  Some 
growers  shipped  their  berries  to  Montreal 
and  other  eastern  points,  but  on  these  one 
must  get  at  least  4  cents  a  box  more  to 
break  even.  For  the  factories  accept  the 
whole  crop,  soft  as  well  as  firm  berries, 
and  the  boxes  are  not  necessarily  so  full. 

The  question  of  varieties  is  an  import- 
ant one.  In  Prince  Edward  fully  70%  of 
the  crop  is  Senator  Dunlop,  others  being 
Wilson  and  Parson's  Beauty.  The  Wilson 
is  not  as  heavy  a  yielder  as  the  other,  but 
the  factories  like  it  because  of  its  rich  red 
color.     The  Dunlop  has  the  white  tip. 

The  Williams  is  another  variety  that  is 
similar  to  the  Senator  Dunlop,  which  is 
liked  commercially  by  a  great  many 
growers,  although  W.  F.  Kydd,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  hates  it. 

The  Warfield  berry  is  also  a  good  berry, 
but  is  a  short-rooted  variety  and  so  fails 
in  a  dry  year.  With  the  Clarkson  soils, 
where  a  quicksand  subsoil  prevails,  the 
Glen  Mary  is  the  favorite  berry  and  does 
verv  well  in  a  dry  year. 

The  soil  for  the  planting  of  strawber- 
ries is  prepared  by  using  barnyard 
manure  on  a  clover  sod,  turning  it  under 
and  setting  out  the  plants  the  next  spring. 
Spring  time  seems  to  be  the  best  time  of 
the  year  for  the  work.  Often  plants  are 
put  in  with  a  machine  —  the  tomato 
planter— at  the  rate  of  12.000  to  18,000 
plants  per  day.  In  the  fall  the  plants 
are  covered  lightly  with  straw,  preferably 
rye,  which  acts  as  winter  protection  and 
serves  as  a  mat  to  keep  berries  off  the 
sand  in  the  spring. 

What  vield  does  one  get  per  acre? 
Howard  Leavens  was  inclined  to  believe 
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that  the  average  crop  was  about  4,000 
quarts.  Niagara  men  would  place  it  at 
5,000.  But  crops  of  10,500  quarts  to  the 
acre  have  been  recorded  by  some  growers 
under  exceptional  conditions. 

Pickers  are  paid  from  1  cent  to  2  cents 
per  basket,  according  to  the  patch,  the 
price  and  the  weather.  The  average 
picker  will  probably  run  about  100  quarts 
a  day,  although  W.  F.  W.  Fisher,  of  Bur- 
lington, records  the  work  of  an  Indian 
who  picked  540  pints  in  10  hours.  He 
pays  1V2  cents  a  box  and  at  this  pickers 
make  good  wages. 

This  year  the  National  Service  girls 
met  a  committee  of  the  fruitgrowers  and 
arranged  for  a  scale  of  prices.  Mr. 
Bunting,  of  St.  Catharines,  said  these 
prices  would  run  about  as  follows:  Straw- 
berries, 2  cents;  raspberries,  3  cents; 
blackberries,  2  cents;  cherries,  20  cents 
per  11-quart  baskets  (16  lbs.  net)  ;  red 
currants,  20  cents,  and  black  currants,  40 
cents  per  11-quart  basket. 

Mr.  Ed.  Orr,  of  Clarkson,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  1%  cents  was  quite  reason- 
able for  strawberry  pickers.  Owing  to 
the  many  rainy  days  last  year,  the  girls 
felt  that  they  should  be  guaranteed  so 
much  at  any  rate  to  cover  their  expenses, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  they  take  15 
cents  an  hour  as  a  minimum  price. 

The  question  of  fertilizer,  generally 
barnyard  manure,  was  a  pressing  one  now 
as  very  few  cars  had  been  allowed  to  be 
sent  out.  Growers  so  far  in  Ontario  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  any  deliveries.  It 
is  likely  the  department  at  Ottawa  will 
take  the  matter  up  soon,  as  shipments 
have  to  be  made  this  month  to  be  of  any 


Among  the  Trees 

Do  not  forget  your  scions  for  grafting. 

Watch  for  damage  by  rabbits  and  mice. 

Burn  all  limbs  on  the  soil  and  so  kill 
vermin  and  leave  the  ashes  on  the  ground. 

All  spray  supplies  should  be  ordered 
now. 

See  the  Fruit  Department  for  ideas  in 
spraying. 

Fruitmen  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  last 
year,  in  fact  apple  men  have  had  four  bad 
years. 

The  good  apple  orchard  will  survive 
and  be  of  value  yet. 

Spread  the  manure  on  the  snow  under 
the  trees  now  and  hold  back  the  blossom- 
ing a  little. 
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Test   the   Seeds 

Of  all  years  the  present  is  the  year  in 
which  the  farmer  and  gardener  cannot 
afford  to  take  risks.  In  the  matter  of 
seeds,  for  instance,  the  planter  takes  his 
fortune  in  his  hands  when  he  attempts  to 
sow  seed  that  he  has  not  thoroughly  tested 
for  germinating  and  vital  qualities.  There 
is  plenty  of  seed  that  will  not  even  ger- 
minate. Such  seed  is  utterly  useless  for 
sowing  purposes.  The  purchase  of  seed 
of  this  character  is  a  loss  at  any  price. 
Then  there  is  the  seed  that  has  just 
enough  vitality  to  germinate,  but  which 
has  not  enough  life  force  in  it  to  give  the 
plant  a  fair  start,  particularly  if  the 
season  be  the  least  bit  backward  at  the 
particular  time  the  seed  is  sown.  Hence 
the  need  of  very  special  and  personal 
testing  of  all  seeds. 

The  best  all  round  test,  therefore,  for 
seed  is  the  soil  test.  The  seed  to  be  tested 
should  be  sown  in  soil  that  is  representa- 
tive of  the  soil  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
grown.  The  conditions  of  germination 
and  growth  should  be  as  nearly  like  those 
of  the  days  of  sowing  as  possible.  That  is, 
there  should  be  no  effort  to  provide  either 
ideal  soil  or  temperature  or  other  condi- 
tions. It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
purpose  of  making  the  experiment  is  to 
carry  out  a  test  that  will  be  of  real  value 
on  the  field.  The  number  of  seeds  sown 
should  be  carefully  counted  and  noted  on 
a  card  to  be  kept  convenient  to  the  test- 
ing place.  The  date  of  sowing  and  the 
date  when  the  sprouts  appear  should  be 
recorded.  The  seeds  should  be  left  to 
grow  till  the  plant  is  on  a  fair  way  to 
being  established.  If  there  is  a  desire  to 
contrast  the  seed  of  different  seed  mer- 
chants, their  respective  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  parallel  rows  and  any  differences 
may  also  be  noted.  The  quick  germinat- 
ing and  vigorous  plant-producing  seed  is 
the  seed  usually  to  be  preferred,  provided 
the  seed  is  the  seed  of  the  variety  most 
desired.  A  very  little  space  in  the  kitchen 
or  beside  the  furnace  and  a  small  amount 
of  time  will  suffice  for  this  important  test- 
ing, while  the  results  are  found  to  be 
satisfactory  if  the  hints  the  experiment 
gives  are  acted  upon. — John  Kyle. 


What  Good  Advertising  Does 

Mr.  M.  L.  Haley,  breeder  of  Holsteins 
in  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  has  a  large 
silo  on  which  he  has  painted  in  large 
letters,  "M.  L.  Haley,  breeder  of  Hol- 
steins." This  has  been  good  business  for 
Mr.  Haley,  for  on  various  occasions  dur- 
ing the  summer  he  has  had  automobile 
tourists  come  into  his  place,  making  en- 
quiries for  his  stock.  As  a  great  many 
farmers  and  owners  of  large  farms  who 
reside  in  the  cities  take  these  tours  dur- 
ing the  summer  they  are  on  the  lookout 
at  all  times  for  information  for  a  better 
stocking  of  their  own  farms,  and  when 
they  see  a  sign  they  are  generally  curious 
enough  to  make  enquiries.  Mr.  Haley's 
farm  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county  and 
he  takes  considerable  pride  in  it  from  the 
fact  that  his  great-grandfather  took  out 
the  Crown  deed.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see 
the  fourth  generation  staying  on  the  land. 


"This  seems  to  be  a  very  dangerous  pre- 
cipice," remarked  the  tourist.  "I  wonder 
that  they  have  not  put  up  a  warning- 
board!" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  guide,  "it  is  dan- 
gerous. They  kept  a  warning-board  up 
for  two  years,  but  no  one  fell  over,  so  it 
was  taken  down." — Harper's  Magazine. 
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PERFECTION 


A  RUNAWAY  HORSE 

can't  break  a  Peerless  Fence.      No  fiery  bull   can   make  a 
dent  in  it,  hogs  can't  push  through  the  spaces. 

It  holds  them  all  securely.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Peerless  farm  fencing.  See  the  heavy,  crimped  horizontal  wires  that  allow  for 
all  expansion  or  contraction  in  extremes  of  temperature.  See  the  famous 
Peerless  lock  that  holds  the  intersections  in  a  firm,  non-slippable  grip.  See 
the  Peerless  farm  gates.  Your  dealer  guarantees  the  Peerless  to  give  satisfac- 
tion and  we  stand  back  of  him  unconditionally. 

Letters  Like  These  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver 


The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Ontario 
Dear  Sirs:    I  am  writing  a  testimonial  as  to 
the  strength  of  your  PEERLESS  Junior  Chick- 
en  Fencing.      Mine    is    four    feet    high.     It 
turned   two    horses,     each    weighing    1400 
rounds.     They  ran  full  tilt  into  thefeneing 
about  2  rods  from  each  other  at  the  same 
time.     The  result  was  that  they  turned  a 
summersault  over  the  fence,    alighting 
thejr  heads  and   necks,  scratching 
them  up  some,  hut  the  fence  remained 
intact.  Yours  truly, 

JOE  BOOTHKOYD. 
Surrey  Centre,  B.  C. 


/ 


The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton.  Ontario 
Gentlemen :  I  have  handled  your  fence  for 
four  years  and  find  it  a  good,  strong  and 
durable  f?nce,  and  find  that  the  galvanizing 
is  first-class.  In  referring  to  th:s  I  have  a 
fence  that  I  put  on  four  years  ago  across  a 
galley  and  the  water  isas  high  as  the  second 
wire  and  it  is  not  rusted  nor  broken  yet.  I 
have  a  team  of  heavy  horses  that  ran  into 
the  fence  last  summer  and  did  n<-t  break  or 
damage  it  in  the  least,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  in  the  four  years  I  have  handled  your 
wire  I  have  had  no  complaints  about  it. 

Yours  truly, 
Bowesville,  Ont.  DAVID  CUMMINGS. 


The  Fence  That  Saves  Expense 

It  never  needs  repairs.    It  is  the  cheapest  fence  to  erect,  be- 
cause, owing  to  its  exceptionally  heavy  top  and  bottom  wires, 
buthalf  the  usual  amount  of  lumber  and  posts  are  required. 
SEND    FOR    LITERATURE  nnd    Address   of  nearest 
agent.    We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  poultry  and 
ornamental    fencing.     Agents    nearly     everywhere. 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territorv. 

THE   BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE 
COMPANY.  Ltd. 


Winnipeg,       Hamilton, 
Man.    ik  Ont. 


A   Gilson  Weeder  takes    the    Backache   out 

/*     f*t  •  Every  stroke  with  a  Gilson  Weeder  counts.      Moving   backward    and   forward 

fir     I  -O  ffl^Tl  1  flO*       tlle   double-edged,   oscillating  steel   blade     cuts  both  ways  under  the  surface 
"«      V*C*»  UvlllUg        destroying  weeds  and  loosening   the  earth.     No  back-breaking  chopping  move- 

,     ,        ment  as  with  an  ordinary  hoe— you  stand   up  straight  and  simply  push   and 

pull  on  the  G-ft.  handle  and  the  double- 
edged  blade  does  the  rest.  Simple,  easy, 
effective,  it  gets  out  all  the  weeds  and 
leaves  the  ground  in  perfect  condition 
for  absorbing  warmth  and  moisture.  On 
small  Kitchen  Gardens  and  on  large 
Market.    Gardens    the    Gilson    Weeder   is  rJ 


nroving  a  time  and  money-saver. 
Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

J.  E.    Gilson  Co. 

Port    Washington,     Wis., 
U.  S.  A. 


m 


6-foot  Hickory  Handle. 
3%-in.  Blade,  for  Narrow  Rows- 


5-in.    Blade,   for  General   Work— $1. 
"-in.    Blade,    for    Light    Soil— $1.10. 

Blade   for   Wide   Rows— $1.20. 
If  vour  dealer  does  not  handle  Gilson   Garden 
Tools  send  his  name  to  us  and  we  will  supply 
you   direct. 
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The  Mainspring  of 
Ambition 


A  good  many  people  fail  to  succeed 
in  life,  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
brains,  but  because  they  have  no  abid- 
ing ambition. 

To  such  people  life  seems  dreary  and 
purposeless.  They  linger  on  from  one 
day  to  another,  doing  only  that  which 
must  be  done.  Their  outlook  is  full 
of  pessimism.  They  see  others  forg- 
ing ahead  and  wonder  why  they  them- 
selves have  so  little  success.  Often 
they  attribute  it  to  "bad  luck."  But, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  ambition  superinduced  by  poor 
health. 

People  often  have  poor  health,  with- 
out being  positively  sick,  and  such 
people  usually  lack  ambition.  Such  a 
condition  is  nearly  always  due  to  some 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs 
which,  in  most  cases,  would  readily 
yield  to  a  course  of  treatment  with 
Parmelee's   Vegetable   Pills. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  act 
directly  on  the  stomach,  which  is  the 
seat  of  physical  power.  They  restore 
tone  to  the  stomach  by  promoting  an 
even  flow  of  bile.  They  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  liver.  And,  by  gentle 
action  on  the  intestines,  they  remove 
conditions   of  constipation. 

Good  health  is  the  mainspring  of 
ambition — the  fountainhead  of  energy 
— the  thing  that  creates  the  joy  of 
living.  Why  risk  losing  such  a  bless- 
ing? To  do  so  is  folly.  Take  Parme- 
lee's Vegetable  Pills,  when  the  stom- 
ach is  deranged  or  the  bowels  con- 
stipated. This  can  be  known  by  many 
signs,  such  as  lack  of  ambition,  loss 
of  appetite,  dull  or  sick  headache,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea,  depression, 
etc. 

Many  thousands  of  people  have 
been  rescued  from  chronic  invalidism 
and  given  new  strength  and  vigor 
by  treatment  with  this  time-tested 
remedy. 

Refuse  all  substitutes.  Get 
the  genuine,  price  25  cents  at 
all  druggists  and  dealers. 
Made   only    by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


rDIIMD'C     IMPROVED 


WARRINER 


STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl-  < 
inpton,  N.  J.,  writes:  "My  i 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly  ( 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows/' 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions?  i 
Send  for  specifications  ( 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani-  ( 
tary  cow  stable  to 
Wallace  b.  critmr.  Fs.For«ntTiiie.oonn.,r.s.A.  ( 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  office,  ) 
State  in  Inquiry  If  yon  prefer  booklet  In  French  or  English. ) 


Business  of  Farming 


Mitchell's  new  Agricultural  Show    buildings   erected   by   the   farmers. 

The  erection  of  a  round  building  for  their  exhibits,  places  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Mitchell  in  a  rather  unique  position  among  local  fair  boards.  There  are  several  interesting 
points  about  the  building,  of  which  Mr.  W.  A.  McKenzie,  a  local  Shorthorn  breeder  was 
chairman  of  the  building  committee.  This  building  is  70  feet  in  diameter,  cost  $4,000, 
and  is  supported  in  the  centre  by  a  single  rock  elm  tree  hewn  octagonally.  All  trusses  are 
of  wood  while  Milton  pressed  brick  on  a  cement  block  foundation  are  the  wall  materials. 
In  the  building  there  are  rest  rooms  for  ladies,  furnished  by  the  Women's  Institute,  as 
well  as  other  conveniences.  The  chief  beauty  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  is  that  the 
whoie  building  was  designed  and  constructed  by  the  farmers. 


BEANS  PEPARE  LAND  FOR  WHEAT 

By  A.  McTaggart 

Those  who  made  the  venture  last  year 
are  glad  that  they  sowed  some  beans. 
With  this  legume  selling  at  about  seven 
dollars  per  bushel  the  farmer  who  reaped 
about  thirty  bushels  per  acre  did  pretty 
well.  The  pity  of  it  has  been  that  many 
a  farmer  did  not  undertake  his  bean 
growing  with  the  seriousness  and  sound 
husbandry  that  bring  success.  Some 
heeded  the  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
any  land  will  grow  white  beans  and  did 
their  sowing  on  their  poorest  land.  Even 
these  farmers  had  better  results  from  the 
sowing  of  beans  under  such  conditions 
than  they  could  have  secured  from  almost 
any  other  crop. 

Still  other  farmers  did  not  handpick 
their  seed,  and  so  failed  to  assure  them- 
selves that  their  seed  was  not  only  pure 
white  without  any  stain  on  it  whatsoever, 
but  that  the  seed  was  whole  and  unin- 
jured to  any  degree  by  the  threshing.  In 
this  way  a  great  deal  of  imperfect  seed 
was  sown.  The  average  grain  separator 
has  a  way  of  injuring  the  bean  by  break- 
ing it.  While  the  bean  may  not  be  actually 
split  into  halves  it  may  be  cracked  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  germinating  proper- 
ties of  the  bean  are  utterly  destroyed  or 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  during  the  season  of  1917  many 
farmers  reported  that  a  great  deal  of 
their  seed  did  not  "come  up."  The  fact  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  seed  was  of  no  use 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used. 

Still  another  mistake  committed  in  1917 
by  the  amateur  bean  grower  was  in  the 
planting  of  the  seed.  First  of  all  some 
planted  the  seed  in  drills  nearly  fifty 
inches  apart.  Some  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  planted  the  beans  in  drills 
pbout  t"'o  feet  or  even  twentv  inches 
apart.    It  will  be  found  that  drills  about 
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twenty-eight  inches  apart  is  the  correct 
thing  with  the  drill  set  to  sow  the  beans 
at  the  rate  of  three  pecks  to  the  acre. 
Further,  pains  must  be  taken  to  simply 
cover  the  beans.  Many  make  the  mis- 
take of  planting  the  beans  deeply.  The 
beans  should  be  covered  nicely  but  no 
more. 

The  nearer  to  the  first  of  June  the 
beans  are  sown  the  better.  The  ground  is 
usually  warm  then  and  the  beans  come  on 
rapidly.  If  the  pea  bean  is  sown  at  this 
time  it  will  be  ready  for  harvesting  about 
the  first  week  in  September.  The  land 
should  be  in  good  heart.  The  richer  the 
soil  the  better.  Nor  can  the  soil  be  too 
clean  or  too  well  mellowed.  If  the  field 
slopes  to  the  south-east  all  the  better, 
especially  if  there  are  no  shade  trees  or 
bushes  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  field 
to  prevent  cold  air  drainage  when  the 
evenings  are  frosty.  If  beans  are  well 
sown  on  good  land  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  yield  at  the  rate  of  from 
20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  do  not 
require  as  much  labor  as  corn,  and  take 
far  less  labor  than  potatoes.  Year  in  and 
vear  out  they  are  not  only  money  makers 
but  first  class  soil  builders.  They  are  ad- 
mirable preparers  for  fall  wheat  and 
clover  seeding. 

Keeping  Beans  Pure 

The  handpicking  of  the  beans  is  not  a 
long  nor  a  laborious  job  as  the  bean  is 
much  larger  than  the  barley  or  wheat 
grain.  Those  who  have  tried  it  declare 
most  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  this 
careful  method  of  bean  selection.  After 
the  beans  have  once  been  handpicked  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  keep  the  seed  pure. — 
F.  Jones. 

Crops  in  England 
The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  re- 
turns show  the  production  of  grain  crops 
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in  England  and  Wales  for  the  past  two 

years  to  be  as  follows: 

1916  Bus.      1917  Bus. 

Wheat    54,682,000     57,317,000 

Barley    41,447,000     44,316,000 

Oats    83.288,000     86,934,000 

Hay  (tons) . .     8,830,000       7,550,000 
Wheat  gave  an  average  yield  of  29.88 

bushels  which  exceeded  1916  yield  by  1 

bushel.      The    bean    yield   was    3,490,500 

bushels,  the  lowest  since  1895. 


The    Future    Farmer 

The  future  farmer  will  be  the  best  edu- 
cated man  in  America.  He  will  be  a 
chemist,  with  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
handle  his  soils,  his  fertilizers  and  his 
food  stuffs  so  as  to  make  them  yield  the 
maximum  of  profit.  He  will  be  a  botanist 
with  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  laws  of  heredity  to 
breed  disease-resisting  and  frost-resisting 
plants.  He  will  keep  pace  with  every 
movement  of  the  scientific  world  which 
can  be  turned  to  his  advantage.  He  will 
be  able  to  greatly  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  wheat  and  corn,  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  bacon  and  wool,  with- 
out having  to  add  a  single  acre  to  his 
field. — The  County  Agent. 


Small    Farms 

In  your  December  issue,  page  38,  under 
under  the  caption,  "Ringing  in  a  wise 
change,"  I  note  the  author,  Elmo  Annan, 
desires  comment  thereon.  The  subject  be- 
in?  interesting,  and  believing  I  have  some 
knowledge  thereof,  I  gladly  do  my  bit; 
First,  I  desire  to  touch  on  Bill's  letter 
to  Jack  where  he  says  "We  both  want  to 
get  back  to  the  land."  I  would  change 
that  phrase  to  read,  "We  must  get  the 
land  back  to  the  people,"  quite  a  differ- 
enc6. 

Jack  says  a  30-acre  farm  is  too  small. 
No,  sir,  it  is  not.  I  know  a  3-acre  farm 
supporting  8  families,  by  what  is  known 
as  intensive  culture.  Whilst  finding  no 
fault  with  Jack's  crop  or  rotation,  I  do 
find  fault  in  so  far  as  he  failed  to  so 
much  as  mention  the  most  important  of 
all  farming  problems,  viz.,  marketing 
the  product.  One  of  the  most  careful 
investigators  in  the  United  States  some 
3  years  ago  investigated  the  marketing  of 
U.S.  wheat  and  he  has  publicly  stated 
that  he  is  prepared  to  prove  positively 
that  wheat  that  passed  through  U.S.  ele- 
vators was  raised  in  price  (please  observe 
not  in  value)  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  that  a  considerable  number 
of  carloads  went  in  second  class  and  came 
out  first  class,  also  many  went  in  third 
class  and  came  out  second  class. 

I  am  convinced  that  until  producer  and 
consumer  get  together  co-operatively 
farming  will  continue  on  its  downward 
path,  until  profit  will  entirely  disappear, 
and  less  than  a  bare  living  will  be  the 
farmers'  share  of  the  major  portion  going 
to  financiers  of  the  Flavelle  type. — Jas. 
McDonald. 


Sheep   Wisdom 

Some  of  our  farmers  who  hesitate  about 
going  into  the  sheep  industry  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  advice  given  by  an  On- 
tario farmer  who  has  responded  to  the 
call  for  more  mutton  and  is  making  a 
success  of  the  enterprise.  He  says:  "The 
most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  dogs 
worrying  sheep  is — a  rifle — a  spade — and 
silence." 


Order  Farm  Machine  Repairs  Now 
Delay  May  Mean  Loss 

HAVE  YOU  thought  of  the  difficulty  you  are  going  to  have 
this  year  in  getting  repairs  for  your  machines?  It  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  you  to  be  thinking  about  right 
now.     Your  crops  may  depend  upon  it. 

You,  no  doubt,  realize  that  all  manufacturers  are  hard  put  to 
it  to  get  materials ;  and  the  transportation  facilities,  freight  and 
express,  are  congested  to  such  an  extent  that  sflipments  go  through 
very  slowly. 

The  implement  manufacturer  and  agent  in  Canada  realizes 
this  today  and  the  utmost  is  being  done  to  take  care  of  the  farm- 
ers' requirements  for  repairs.  Unless  the  farmers  are  also  fore- 
sighted,  many  of  them  are  likely  to  realize  the  difficulty  too 
when  the  season  for  field  work  opens.  They  are  going  to  be 
greatly  handicapped  if  they  wait  until  just  before  they  are  ready 
to  use  the  machines  before  overhauling  them  and  finding  out 
what  parts  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

We  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  get  busy  on  this  at  once. 
Overhaul  every  machine  on  your  place  and  see  just  what  parts 
you  need  to  put  them  in  good  working  order,  then  place  your 
order  at  once.  This  is  the  only  way  you  can  be  sura  of  having 
the  new  parts  in  time  for  use. 

We  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  get  ample  stocks  of 
repair  parts  to  convenient  points  where  you  can  get  quick  service. 
International  Harvester  branch  houses  are  located  in  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  they  always  carry  large  stocks  of  repairs.  Besides 
there  are  thousands  of  local  agents  who  carry  a  good  supply  of 
the  parts  usually  called  for.  Under  normal  conditions,  you 
could  expect  quick  action  on  repair  orders  sent  to  us  or  to  any 
of  our  agents,  but  at  this  time  conditions  are  not  normal  and  it 
is  a  personal  and  patriotic  duty  to  look  ahead  and  plan  ahead 
and  be  prepared  to  avoid  confusion  and  crop-wasting  delays. 

Remember  the  first  orders  received  are  the  first  to  be  served, 
so  you  can  recognize  the  importance  of  overhauling  your  ma- 
chines now  and  seeing  what  you  will  need  and  getting  your  order 
placed.     Better  be  ready  than  sorry.     Do  it  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST — Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Qua.. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 
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MOREWORKiH 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 


A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 
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SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


(2) 


Pat  inU.  S.Dec  1.1914. 
Pat  InCaa  Apr  6,  1915. 
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Tap  Every  Tree 

Maple  Syrup  and  sugar  is  a  food, 
a  necessity.  Make  preparations  now 
to  save  this  valuable  crop  and  double 
or  treble  the  production.  Every  pound 
of  sugar,  every  gallon  of  syrup  helps 
food  conservation,  and  the  market 
gives  a  price  unthought  of  before  the 
war. 

With  a 


Grimm  Champion 
Outfit 


you  can  make  more  syrup  with  less 
help  and  in  less  time  ?nd  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  way.  Put  your  maple 
bush  in  working  order  and  get  in  touch 
with   us   on    the   question    of   outfit. 

The  Grimm  Manufacturing  Co. 

Limited 
60  Wellington  Street,       MONTREAL 


1 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry,  Edmonton,  writes:— 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  roust  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
8i  he  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Medicines 


book  ox 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to   any   address    by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


March  Work  On  the  Farm 


View   along  the   South    Thompson    River   near   Kamloops,   B.C. 

How  quickly  the  seasons  roll  by.  Despite  our  long  hard  winter,  and  our 
troubles  with  coal,  snow,  and  high-priced  feeds,  as  we  grow  older,  the  sands  in  the 
hour  glass  seem  to  run  out  faster.  Is  it  not  Longfellow  who  says  that  the  stream 
runs  faster  as  it  nears  the  mill?  So  it  is  with  March.  The  mills  of  God's  returning 
crop  seasoiis  will  soon  be  roaring  with  the  whirr  of  industry — of  steaming  soils, 
struggling  teams,  and  the  interminable  work  about  the  busy  farm.  And  now  the 
fourth  March  of  the  war  is  on.  Still  the  heart  must  keep  brave,  the  impossible 
still  is  to  be  done!     The  burden  of  it! 

What  can  we  do?  There  is  only  one  way  out  and  that  is  ahead.  We  can't 
go  back.  To  stand  still  is  to  lose  in  agriculture.  Every  sense  of  public  duty,  every 
impulse  of  social  obligation,  the  very  law  of  our  being  demands  that  we  push 
ahead.  We  are  being  baptized  with  some  of  the  hardships  through  which  our 
forefathers  passed.  We  are  trailing  in  the  shadows  of  a  darkness  that  we  are, 
perhaps,  prone  to  regard  as  unprecedented,  but  history  tells  us  differently.  It 
is  the  same  old  struggle  for  the  survival  of  truth  and  justice.  The  redemption 
of  even  agriculture  from  errors  is  accomplished  often  most  effectively  through 
some  such   elemental  eruption. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  despair.  The  morning  will  break  some  day  on  a 
fairer  sky  and  we  shall  see  clearer  at  that  distance. 

The  call  at  hand  is  the  call  of  duty.  Seed  time  is  about  on  us.  The  prepara- 
tion prelude  is  here.  Busy  farms,  in  stock  yards,  worksheds,  on  farming  floors, 
and  with  teaming  supplies,  are  the  evidences  of  our  faith.  Nature  is  all  respon- 
sive.    We  must  not  fail.     There  is  more  in  us  yet. — Grasmere. 


A  Few  Reminders 

Re-clean  the  seed  grain— saving  only 
the  biggest,  plumpest  seed — the  rest  is 
worth  big  prices  for  feed. 

Get  a  supply  of  formalin  on  hand  for 
treating  potatoes  and  grain  for  seed. 

Rabbits  often  do  more  damage  in 
March  to  the  fruit  trees  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  winter.  Newspapers  will  answer 
for   wrapping. 

Clover  seed  is  high  in  price  and  it  will 
likely  be  so  next  year.  One  must  sow 
in  order  to  reap. 

It  is  good  to  plan  well,  even  if  we  can't 
work  them  all  out  as  we  would  like. 

Keep  up  your  pure  bred  registrations 
for  it  means  money  later  on. 

What  about  that  farm  desk  and  a  farm 
name? 

Keep  after  the  goods  that  you  need  to 
send  in  by  rail.  Order  early  and  follow 
up  often. 

Be  a  member  of  some  live  farm  or- 
ganization. Co-operation  is  everything  to 
farmers. 

And  again,  be  sure  your  corn  will  grow. 
Test  for  its  percentage  germination  and 
sow  accordingly. 

After  all  the  past  season  has  shown  us 
the  wisdom  of  gathering  our  seed  corn 
from  the  standing  crop  and  drying  it  at 
once. 

Maybe  we  ere  getting  back  to  the  good 
sensible  ways  of  doing  some  things. 

Why  not  do  some  renovating  of  the 
automobile  before  good  roads  come? 
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Watch  the  eavetroughs  and  roofs  in  the 
floods  and  thaws. 

A  timely  removal  of  ice  from  a  roof 
or  water  course  may  save  some  serious 
trouble. 

A  long  pair  of  rubber  boots  will  pay  for 
themselves  on  every  farm. 

Protect  all  animals  from  vermin. 


Our  Poultry  Work 

Be  sure  incubators  are  all  disinfected. 

If  you  have  had  white  diarrhoea  among 
your  fowls,  take  no  chances  this  year. 

Keep  the  laying  geese  as  free  from 
disturbance  as  possible. 

Dampness  in  the  poultry  pens  is  more 
fatal  than  cold. 

Can  you  make  a  trap  nest?  Miller 
Purvis'  book  is  a  good  one  to  have. 

Poultrymen  disagree  on  the  best  model 
for  poultry  houses.  But  consider  all 
points  in  building. 

Don't  worry  and  fuss  about  your  incu- 
bators. Trust  to  the  good  ones  and  fol- 
low directions. 


In  the  Dairy  Barns 

Does  a  purebred  produce  more  milk 
than  a  grade? 

What  makes  a  grade  produce  well? 

Does  kindness  in  the  stable  get  a  bigger 
milk  flow? 

If,  as  Prof.  Grisdale  says,  tuberculosis 
in  Canada  is  alarming,  why  is  it? 

High  producing  cows,  that  is,  those 
with  the  exceptional  milk  records,  are 
hot-house  products. 

A  high  general  average  of  the  herd  is 
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better  than  a  mountain  and  a  valley  of 
performance. 

We  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  fake 
records  of  cows. 

Honesty  with  the  pencil  is  everything 
in  breed  confidence. 

Ventilation  in  our  dairy  stables  is 
seldom  overdone. 

A  thermometer  should  be  hung  in 
every  stable.  Beware  of  drafts  on  a  sen- 
sitive cow. 

Milking  machines  are  certainly  saving 
labor. 

Sweet  clover  pasture  for  dairy  cows  is 
found  by  many  to  be  a  bonanza.  Plan 
to  sow  seme. 

Look  out  for  your  seed  corn  or  the  silo 
will  come  short  this  year. 

Examine  each  cow  daily  for  digestive 
disturbances. 

The  Milk  and  Cream  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation is  an  association  for  their  pro- 
tection. , 


In  the  Cattle  Sheds 

Beef  cattle  are  worth  the  game  yet. 

If  you  have  feed  at  all,  buy  yoiir 
stockers  in  March. 

Give  all  dairy  steers  a  wide  berth  unless 
you  have  a  special  market. 

If  wire  fences  are  needed  for  your  pas- 
ture get  them  now. 

Keep  all  vermin  dead  by  the  use  of 
zenoleum,  carbonal,  etc. 

Have  a  type  in  your  mind's  eye  when 
you  go  to  the  stockyards  to  buy  a  load. 
Weed  out  all  weaklings. 

Money  was  made  last  year  in  cattle,  but 
do  not  depend  on  last  year's  methods  to 
win  always. 

A  little  insurance  on  your  cattle  will  not 
come  amiss.  Lightning  losses  are  com- 
mon. 

It  won't  pay  to  feed  many  concentrates 
to  cattle  going  out  on  grass.  Keep  in  the 
open  shed,  feed  good  hay  and  some  roots 
and  they  will  do  well. 

Easter  beef,  of  course,  is  always  made 
by  heavy  feeding.  It  may  pay  well  this 
year. 

Do  not  pay  more  than  an  animal  is 
worth  simply  because  you  buy  it  at  a 
credit  sale. 


The   Sheep   Business 

Young  lambs  are  general  this  month, 
although  April  ought  to  be  a  better 
month. 

Dock  all  lambs  not  later  than  10  days 
after  birth. 

Separate  the  ewes  with  lambs  from  the 
flock  for  a  few  days. 

Sheep  are  still  the  moneymakers  of  last 
year. 

Make  some  inquiries  about  the  new  wool 
association  and  take  a  share  of  stock  in  it. 

Make  a  creep  for  the  lambs  where  they 
can  learn  to  eat  meal  away  from  the 
sheep. 

Feed  some  grain  to  the  sheep  after 
lambing  to  aid  in  the  milk  production. 

Watch  the  ewes  for  diseased  udders, 
and  save  a  loss  of  lambs. 

Send  to  the  Livestock  Department,  Ot- 
tawa, for  a  copy  of  their  sheep  bulletins. 

Keep  your  registrations  up,  if  possible, 
as  there  will  be  demand  this  fall  for  them. 

Keep  water  before  the  sheep  all  the 
time  as  well  as  salt.  I  lost  two  good  ewes 
last  year  by  them  taking  too  much  after 
being  neglected  for  a  time. 


The  Cheapest  Way  To 
Pull  Stumps 


No  horses  needed  with  a  Kirstin  Puller— no  extra  help  required. 
One  man  alone  pulls  biggest  stumps  in  4  to  10  minutes-  _The 
^  wonderful  Kirstin  One-Man  Puller  pulls  little,    ' 
tough  or  green  stumps  as  low  as  5c  each; 
also  brush,  hedges  and  trees.  Cuts  land 
s  clearing  cost  way  down.   Costa 
(less  to  buy— less  to  operate. 
Weighs  less— has  great 
er  strength  — 
more 
power. 


V 


Get  Our  Big 
FREE  BOOK 


which  tells  how  to  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  economically.  Book  guides  yoo 
overevery  point.    Contains  valuable  informa- 
tion worth  many  dollars  to  every  farmer.  Write  for 
it  today  and  receive  oar  Very  Liberal  Offer. 


J^irslm  stump  PuUer 


Increas. 


^■^fe^-     Sent 

<f^^r     ke,*i>  vour  mo; 
^^-    POWER-all  size 


works  on  wonderful  leverage  principle— gives  a  man 
a  giant's  power.    Patented  cable  take-up  noes  away 

with  rjulliriK  up  elack  cable.   Six  speeds— when  stamp  loosens 

>  the  speed  and  save  time.     Works  la  any  position.  Clears 

from  one  anchor.      All-steel  construction— unbreakable. 

y  where  on  promise  to  five  puller  a  fair  trial.     If  satis- 

take  a  half-year  to   pay,  or  return  at  our  expeoae  and 

ney.  One-man  style  or  HORSB 

is.  Three  year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 

Send  for  free  Book  and  Very  Special  Offer  mad*  to  one  man  In^ mmrw 
community.    Don't  miss  It.    Write  today. 
A.j.  Hirstin  Canadian  Co..  554  Oft  nil  SI..  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  O 


Improve  the  Live  Stock 
The  Nation  Needs  It 

The  easiest,  quickest  and  surest  way  to  improve  the  live 
stock  on  your  farm  is  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  most 
successful  stock-raisers  all  over  Canada.  Progressive  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  rapidly  learning  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  feeding 

Omazon  Stock  Food 

to  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  It  is  a  great  invigorator  and  gives 
added  endurance.  Its  nutritive  qualities  make  it  a  desirable  food  wherever  stock 
is  kept.     Its  use  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  required. 

"Vivat"  Keeps  Horses  Well 

"Vivat"  saves  the  farmer  many  veterinary  bills.  It  cures  coughs,  heaves,  broken 
wind,  etc.,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic,  intestinal  worms  and  kidney 
trlouble.  Special  directions  are  supplied  for  each  case.  VIVAT  is  a  product  in 
powder  form. 

Hereunder  is  a  list  of  the  other  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's   Veterinary  remedies  :   Omazon   Specific,  a   liquid 
remedy    for    the    cure    of    Coughs,    Heaves,    Broken 
Wind,   etc.  ;   Omazon    Worm    Powder,   Omazon    Gall 
Ointment,   Omazon  Urine  Powder,  Marechale  Con- 
dition   Powder. 

We  will  supply  to  you  direct  the  above-named  re- 
medies if  you  cannot  get  them  from  your  dealer. 
Write  for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  inter- 
esting information  about  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  famous 
preparations  for  the  welfare  of  stock.     It  is  free. 


mm 


Specific  for   Horses 


Proprietors,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.,  Limited 
Mountain  Hill.  QUEBEC,  CANADA 


1  ALWAYS    CURES 

=  PQ.CfcSO     CENTS 

=  Dr.  Ed.  MORIN  8.  CO  .limited. 
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When   You  '  Build    for     Beauty, 
Durability,  Economy,  Use 

PORT  CREDIT  BRICK 

The  pleasure  and  prestige  of  beauty — the  economy  of 
durability    and    protection,    are   yours    if    you    build 
with  Port  Credit  Cherry  Red  Pressed  Brick. 
Before  buying  Brick,  write  us  for  sample  and  price. 


Port  Credit  Brick  Co.,  Limited, 

Works:  Port  Credit,  Ontario 


McKINNON  BLDG. 
TORONTO 
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cures  your  horse 
while  he  works 

Galls  and  sore  shoulders  reduce  the  effici- 
ency of  your  horse— sap  his  strength- 
down  his  spirit.  Cure  him  without  the 
use  of  medicine — while  he  does  his  heavi- 
est work,  with  the  Lankford  Collar. 

We  guarantee  a  care 

when  properly  fitted.  Be 
careful  and  (jetthegenuine 
Lankford  Collar— made  of 
best  white  sail  duck,  trim- 
med in  extra  heavy  leather 
and  stuffed  with  clean  and  downy  curled 
cotton,  medicated,  which  will  not  pack  or 
harden.  Al-'o  comes  in  special  brown 
waterproof  duck. 

The  Lankford  tits  any  shape  neck 
— easiiy  put  on  or  removed — al- 
ways FOIt  and  pliable.     Will  not 
Bweeny.   Hame  sirups  attached. 
Prices  fct.50  and  up.  In  Canada 
L  82.00  and  up.    See  your  dealer. 
Over  12,000,000  sold 
Lankford    Collars     prevent 
galls  and  sore  shoulders,  as 
well  as  cure  them.    Get  one 
today— one  for  each  horse, 
but  besurelt'saLankford. 

Buy  a  Lankford 
Send  postal  for  copy  and  of 
our  literuture  on  Lankford 
Hoise  Collars. 

Powers  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.    54,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


for 


FARM    SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 
EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks.  Lice  and  Mites; 

Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches, 

and  Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE   FOR  FREE   BOOKLETS   ON 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 


What  Our  Readers  Think 


PEEL  CO.  YOUNG  FARMERS 

By  J.  W.  Stark. 

Am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  the  program 
and  song  sheets  used  at  our  commencement 
exercises  last  night.  I  think  the  whole  thing 
is  clear  with  the  exception  of  two  parts,  one 
entitled  "Leaks  from  the  Lessons  in  Agricul- 
ture" and  the  other  "Pink  Teas  a  la  mode." 
In  the  former  I  tried  to  show  by  dialogue 
how  some  of  the  lessons  in  agriculture  leaked 
out  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  to 
the  audience  in  a  clear  way  how  lessons  in 
agriculture  can  be  taught  in  other  ways  than 
by  dry  lectures. 

In  a  word  we  divided  the  number  into  six 
parts,  the  first  being  where  a  father  came  in 
with  a  stick  on  his  shoulder  carrying  a  large 
pail  of  "carbohydrates"  on  one  end  and  a 
smaller  pail  of  "protein"  on  the  other.  He 
had  difficulty  in  getting  this  ration  to  the 
stock  on  account  of  the  carbohydrates  being 
so  heavy  and  the  load  continually  holding 
back.  He  meets  his  son  who  has  taken  the 
short  course  and  asks  him  if  he  knows  what 
the  trouble  is,  and  the  son  suggests  that  the 
load  (ration)  might  be  improved  by  making 
it  more  evenly  balanced,  so  that  on  his  son's 
suggestion  the  father  takes  the  timothy  hay 
out  of  the  carbohydrate  pail  and  puts  a  little 
alfalfa  in  the  protein  pail  and  also  a  hand- 
ful of  oil-cake  meal. 

The  next  scene  is  where  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  agriculture  class  was  teaching  a 
Sunday  school  class  of  boys  the  lesson  about 
the  good  Samaritan,  showing  how  one  person 
should  help  another  and  mentions  something 
about  co-operation,  and  after  he  has  finished 
a  rather  lengthy  discourse  on  the  subject,  he 
asks  for  someone  to  say  in  a  word  what  the 
main  thought  of  the  lesson  is,  when  one  boy 
holds  up  his  hand  and  says:  "Please,  it  means 
that  when  I  get  into  trouble  my  neighbors 
have  got  to  help  me  out." 

The  third  scene  illustrated  how  the  infor- 
mation leaked  out,  and  the  children  gathered 
it  up.  It  showed  a  young  boy  and  girl  sit- 
ting in  the  kitchen,  and  the  boy  tells  his 
sister  that  he  heard  his  big  brother  say  that 
at  the  short  course  they  learned  that  when 
horses'  teeth  got  uneven  and  long  they  should 
be  filed  off,  and  he  finds  that  his  dog,  Sport, 
has  four  teeth  that  are  much  longer  than 
the  others,  and  he  proceeds  to  level  them 
down  a  bit.  In  the  other  part  of  that  scene, 
the  little  sister  has  a  doll  that  she  reckons 
must  be  a  little  chicken  since  she  heard  some 
bank  boys  speak  of  her  sister  as  a  fine  chick- 
en, and  when  she  heard  her  brother  say  that 
young  chickens  should  not  be  fed  until  they 
were  48  hours  old,  she  discovers  that  that  is 
the  reason  that  her  "little  chicken"  became 
sick  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  doctor. 
She  observes  in  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  school  teachers  would  take 
up  things  like  that  with  them  at  school. 

The  fourth  scene  showed  a  leak  from  the 
lessons  by  one  of  the  boys  who  is  taking  the 
short  course  in  agriculture  talking  in  his 
sleep.  He  comes  in  and  drops  down  very 
tired  after  a  day's  stock  judging,  and  as  he 
sleeps  on  the  lounge  be  begins  giving  his 
reasons  on  placing  beef  cattle.  His  mis- 
chievous sister  who  is  taking  the  domestic 
science  course  comes  in  and  thinks  it  would 
be  a  joke  if  he  would  start  "giving  reasons 
why  he  likes  one  of  his  girls  better  than  an- 
other, and  surely  enough  he  begins  on  that. 
The  sister  imitating  the  instructor  in  agri- 
culture says,  "Now  give  your  reasons  for 
placing  No.  4  last,"  and  the  brother  replies, 
"because  she  didn't  take  the  short  course  in 
domestic  science  and  doesn't  know  how  to 
cook."  He  arouses  and  finds  that  he  has  been 
talking  in  his  sleep  and  his  sister  hippity- 
hops  out  of  the  room  calling  back  over  her 
shoulder,  "If  you  talk  in  your  sleep,  Great 
Scott,  don't  mention  your  best  girl's  name." 

Two  bachelors  in  the  fifth  scene  are  eating 
their  porridge  in  the  morning  when  they  hear 
cutter  bells  and  one  goes  to  the  window  in 
time  to  see  a  cutter  full  of  short  course  stud- 
ents upset  in,  the  snowbank.     They  gather  up 
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their  things  and  go  on,  but  the  note  book  is 
left  behind,  and  one  of  them  goes  out  to  see 
what  it  is  and  then  decides  he  will  find  out 
what  these  young  fellows  are  learning  from 
this  government  farmer-man.  The  first  page 
he  opens  deals  with  a  lecture  on  lime  and  he 
reads  that  lime  makes  soil  work  better.  He 
has  just  been  working  some  butter,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  same  thing  should  apply  to 
butter  as  well  and  he  throws  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  lime  in  the  butter  to  see  whether 
it  will  improve  it.  He  then  makes  some  jokes 
about  margarine,  and  then  looking  again  at 
the  note  book  he  sees  that  lime  sweetens 
soils.  His  bachelor  brother  remembers  that 
the  Food  Controller  urges  saving  of  sugar 
and  recommends  that  they  use  lime  to  sweeten 
their  porridge  and  accordingly  he  puts  a 
handful  of  lime  on  the  plate  of  porridge. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  scene  one  of  the  boys 
tries  to  write'  a  letter  to  his  sweetheart.  He 
remembers  that  the  District  Representative 
took  up  the  writing  of  business  letters,  but 
failed  to  give  any  instruction  on  the  more 
important  subject  of  love  letters,  and  he  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  framing  a  letter. 
After  finding  that  "Dear  Sir"  would  not  do 
for  a  beginning  he  realizes  that  a  friend  of 
his  called  on  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Lammi- 
man,  and  says  to  her  "Lammy  if  you  will 
come  with  me  I  will  be  merry,"  and  after 
they  got  into  the  cutter  he  was  heard  to 
whisper  something  about  "Mary  had  a  little 
lamb."  This  is  an  inspiration  to  the  be- 
wildered letter  writer  and  he  thinks  he  will 
do  the  same  with  his  girl,  Henrietta  Hogs- 
dale  and  addresses  her  as  "Dear  Hoggy." 
Of  course  that  does  not  sound  right  and  he 
tries  the  first  name  and  writes  down,  "Dear 
Hen,"  which  is  even  worse.  He  finally  de- 
cides, however,  to  say  "Dear  Hoggy"  and 
thinks  he  will  break  the  ice  by  saying, 
"Hoggy,  if  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  be 
happy,"  and  then  he  composes  a  verse: 
Happy  had  a  little  hog, 
Its  feet  were  small,  and  so 
When  they  walked  to  the  short  course, 
Why  hoggy  sank  in  the  snow. 
In  the  number  on  the  program  entitled, 
"Pink  Teas  a  la  mode,"  the  girls  showed  the 
old-fashioned  pink  tea  where  the  women  come 
in  all  dressed  up  and  bring  their  pets,  dogs, 
parrots,  cats,  and  gossip  about  everything, 
and  in  the  other  tea  they  bring  instead  the 
dear  little  pig. 

We  had  a  very  successful  program  on  the 
whole  and  didn't  get  through  until  after 
midnight,  but  I  believe  it  was  enjoyed  by  all. 


GETTING  THE  BEST  OF  THE  HIRED 

MAN 

By  Allan  Campbell. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  perhaps  a  little 
misleading,  as  it  is  intended  to  express  the 
reverse  of  what  it  appears  to  do.  Perhaps 
never  before  have  the  united  efforts  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  been  more  in  demand  in 
harmony  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  work, 
and  to  attain  this  desirable  end  a  little  chang- 
ing of  ways  on  both  sides  will  break  down 
the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  been  a  per- 
petual irritant. 

By  sundown  the  hired  man  becomes  a  tired 
man  and  in  that  state  his  efficiency  is  more  or 
less  in  a  critical  condition.  This  is  the  time 
that  he  looks  for  something  that  will  some- 
what compensate,  or  otherwise  his  efforts 
will  slacken.  One  cannot  get  full  power  out 
of  an  exhausted  horse  or  engine  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  human  body  and  mind.  The 
best  results  are  not  obtained  by  the  cheapest 
methods,  but  to  use  a  paradoxical  axiom  "The 
best  is  the  cheapest."  Poor  food  and  poor 
lodging  for  the  hired  man  is  false  economy. 
The  hours  on  the  average  farm  are  long, 
very  long,  and  the  man  who  is  working  only 
for  wages  does  not  feel  the  quickening  in- 
centive as  does  the  farmer  who  looks  upon 
so  much  accomplishment  as  so  much  addi- 
tional capital  required.     The  hired  man  who 
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struggles  with  a  breaking  plough  through 
willow  roots  in  a  mosquito-ridden  bluff  says 
hurrah  for  sundown,  while  the  result  of  his 
work  represents  to  the  farmer  so  many 
bushels  of  grain  for  years  to  come.  When 
fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst  prematurely  come 
upon  the  worker  in  the  field  an  interval  for 
a  light  lunch  insures  more  loyalty  to  the 
employer  and  a  better  final  effort  to  the  close 
of  the  day's  work.  This  investment  may  be  to 
the  amount  of  a  few  cents  per  day  but  it 
may  yield  ten-fold  where  applied  to  men  of 
average  conscience.  The  writer  has  seen  the 
effect  of  such  judicious  management,  espe- 
cially at  harvest  time,  when  a  few  minutes' 
rest  time  included  a  drink  for  the  horses, 
and  the  way  the  horses   struggled   to   get  at 


the  pail  would  indicate  that  the  water  was 
not  only  wanted  but  very  much  needed.  By 
calling  a  judicious  halt  in  this  way  there 
will  be  general  buckling  to  by  all  hands 
when  work  is  resumed  and  the  time  lost  Is 
soon  made  up,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  there 
is  no  time  given  there  is  apt  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  time   taken. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  give  the  men  a 
little  enlightenment  on  what  your  general 
plans  are  for  the  season  and  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  The  man  who  never  knows 
what  his  next  job  is  to  be  and  is  generally 
kept  in  the  dark  regarding  plans  cannot  be 
expected  to  put  the  same  zest  into  his  tasks 
as  the  man  who  is  treate'd  as  a  confidant  and 
co-worker  of  the  farmer.       In  the  latter  case 


the  compliment  is  treated  as  extra  pay  by  the 
employee  which  is  just  human  nature  after 
all.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  this  treatment 
as  part  of  the  wages,  as  that  kind   of   bluff 


Granulated  Eyelids* 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
SalveinTubes25c.  For  Book  of  the  Eye  free  ask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


Sore 

Eyes 


Here's  the  Book  that  "Made 
Over"  a  Thousand  Farms 

"What  the  Farmer  Can  Do  With  Concrete" 
is  a  100-page  book — now  in  the  hands  of  over 
100,000  Canadian  farmers.  Fully  a  thousand  of 
these  have  practically  "made  over"  their  farms 
by  its  help — thousands  of  others  have  started  to 
act  on  its  valuable  instructions  by  making  some 
of  their  much-needed  improvements  of 

CONCRETE 


One  of  the  many  useful  hints  it  gives  is 
On  the  construction  of  a  proper  Barn- 
Approach — like  that  here  illustrated.  Built 
this  way — of  Concrete — the  "Approach" 
provides  room  for  a  concrete  Root  Cellar. 

This  is  one  of  many  good  things  you  will 


find  in  this  free  book — there  are  hundreds  of 
other  suggestions,  some  perhaps  more  valu- 
able to  you  than  this  one.  It  shows  you 
how  to  use  Concrete  in  building  a  Silo — a 
Barn  Foundation — a  Water  Tank — a  Cul- 
vert— a  Walk — or  a  fence  post. 


Remember!    Concrete  Improvements  are  fireproof ;  rot-proof;  vermin-proof;  sanitary  and  indestructible. 


Write  for  the  book.  Use 
the  coupon.  Mark  on  it  the 
subject  or  subjects  you're 
immediately  interested  in. 


Jiijnifu      what    ijou     want     information    about      «♦            ■* 

FLOORS 

0AIRY  HOUSES 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS  * 

BARNS 

SILOS 

FENCE  POSTS 

CARACCS 

ROOT  CELLARS 

TROUGHS  AND  TAHKS 

ROADS 

"Whai      die      farmer     can     do    with     concrete" 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 


201  Herald  Building 


Montreal 


Do  You  Stay  Home  Whi 
Roads  are  Bad  ? 

There's  a  reason  for  the  road 
tie-up  that  handicaps  you  far- 
mers every  spring.  It  happens 
because  our  Roads  are  made 
of  materials  that  are  not  per- 
manently bound  together — they 
are  readily  softened  by  water 
and  "work  up"  into  mud  every 
Spring. 

Permanent  Highways 
of  Concrete 

never  become  muddy — because 
the  particles  are  "bound''  to- 
gether by  Portland  Cement  — 
fi  rn.ing  a  road  as  durable  as 
your  Concrete  Silo  or  your 
Concrete   Barn  Foundation. 
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cannot  keep  its  disguise  for  long  and  will  be 
treated  with  supreme  contempt. 

In  the  farm  house  the  farm  hand  looks  for 
at  least  a  short  period  of  relaxation  and  a 
little  cheerfulness,  and  at  the  last  meal  of 
the  day  the  farm  wife  does  not  want  to  hear 
any  hard  luck  stories  from  the  field,  such  as 
the  shortcomings  of  a  badly  matched  team  or 
of  a  plough  that  refuses  to  clean,  as  she  may 
have  had  her  own  time  with  a  refractory 
stove  or  with  non-risable  bread.  Therefore, 
it  is  more  restful  to  all  to  quit  talking  shop 
at  the  supper  table  as  there  is  apt  to  be 
less  self-control  exercised  at  that  particular 
meal  than  at  any  other  during  the  day.  A 
supper  table  where  each  member  of  the  com- 
pany is  a  smouldering  volcano  of  his  or  her 
troubles  is  an  unpleasant  situation  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  and  then  it  is  that  the  hired 
help  may  think  of  their  own  homes  and  would 
wish  to  be  there.  A  little  kindness  and  con- 
sideration will  insure  the  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  daily  tasks  while  on  the  other  hand, 
snappiness  and  black  looks  will  produce 
slackness  and  revolt. 


ALMONDS  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 

By  F.  M.  Christianson. 

Last  summer  we  grew  some  earth  almonds 
or  Chufas.  These  nuts  are  much  like  an 
almond  in  taste  but  in  shape  resemble  a 
peanut  kernel.  The  plants  while  growing 
appear  like  tufts  of  coarse  grass  in  the  rows. 

The  seed  was  obtained  from  a  seedman  and 
planted  early  on  black  loam  soil,  having  a 
little  sand  in  it.  Three  or  four  of  the  nuts 
were  placed  in  a  hill.  The  hills  were  a  foot 
apart  in  the  row  in  rows  a  foot  and  a  half 
apart.  Cultivation  was  kept  up  all  the  sea- 
son, but  got  shallower  as  the  season  advanced 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  tubers. 

The  plants  stooled  well  and  in  the  autumn 
when  we  dug  them  a  good  yield  of  nuts  was 
the  result. 

The  seed  was  covered  two  inches  in  the 
hill  and  it  took  half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  plant 
an  acre,  in  drills. 

The  nuts  are  crisp  and  very  sweet  and  are 
relished  eaten  out  of  the  hand  and  form  valu- 
able additions  to  candy  or  cooking  where 
almonds  or  walnuts  would  be  used. 

By  pouring  boiling  hot  water  over  the 
kernels  their  brown  skin  may  be  removed  and 
they  may  be  blanched  as  you  do  almonds  and 
full  crisp  white  "meats"  make  delightful  ad- 
ditions to  salads,  candies,  cakes,  etc. 

These  nuts  make  fine  food  for  hens  and 
pigs.  If  these  animals  are  turned  into  a 
patch  they'll  find  the  nuts  for  themselves  and 
spare  you  the  digging. 


FISH   AND   LICENSES 

By  Geo.  McDonald. 

I  read  an  article  in  one  of  our  local  papers 
stating  that  the  Ontario  Government  were 
going  to  grant  licenses  to  fishermen  to  fish 
on  our  inland  lakes.  A  number  of  licenses 
were  granted,  I  understand,  the  prices  stated 
being  7c  a  lb.  for  trout  and  whitefish;  pike  4c, 
and  other  fish  accordingly. 

Our  farming  club  thought  this  was  a  good 
chance  to  get  fish  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
to  save  pork  for  overseas  for  our  gallant  boys 
at  the  front.  I  agreed  to  write  to  the  Food 
Controller  as  to  where  we  could  secure  those 
fish  and  price  of  same.  In  reply  Mr.  Hanna 
said  he  was  quite  in  favor  of  the  scheme, 
as  that  was  just  what  they  were  working  for 
to  get  the  people  to  eat  more  fish  and  save 
the  bacon  for  overseas-  He  told  me  to  write 
to  Mr.  S.  L.  S.  Squires,  sales  agent  Govern- 
ment fishing,  Toronto.  Mr.  Squires  replied 
that  the  plan  of  distributing  fish  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  municipality  to  name  a  dealer  to 
handle  the  fish,  municipal  councils  to  guar- 
antee all  accounts,  setting  the  following 
prices  to  dealers:  trout,  whitefish,  pickerel  at 
lie  a  lb.  delivered,  to  be  retailed  at  14c  a  lb.; 
herring  and  pike  at  7%c  to  be  retailed  at  10c 
a  lb.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  is  that  what  our 
Government  calls  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
living?  Farmers  clubs  always  pay  cash  with 
order  or  upon  receipt  of  bill  of  lading.  There 
is  no  risk  in  that.  The  very  idea  of  us  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  local  store  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  to 


have  a  consignment  shipped  in  his  name  is 
absurd.  How  can  a  government  expect  to 
get  the  sympathy  of  the  farmer  when  they 
themselves  will  assist  in  bleeding  him  to  put 
a  few  dollars  in  a  middleman's  pocket?  Our 
local  stores  are  handling  some  whitefish  and 
retailing  it  at  18c  a  lb.,  but  I  can  assure  you 
they  don't  sell  much,  the  farmer  here  only 
gets  22c  for  his  pork  dressed,  which  is  much 
cheaper  food  than  fish  at  18c. 

They  don't  need  to  worry  much  about  the 
production;  let  them  guarantee  the  farmer  a 
fair  price  for  his  product,  and  see  that  he 
can  get  help  at  a  reasonable  wage  and  they 
can  leave  the  rest  to  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  is  as  wide-awake  to  his  profit  and 
loss  as  any  other  business  concern,  and  when 
he  can  figure  out  a  profit  in  pork  with  corn 
retailing  to-day  at  $4.25  per  cwt.,  shorts 
$2.70,  middlings  at  $3.10  and  other  feeds  ac- 
cordingly, he  will  certainly  get  into  the  game 
when  the  price  of  pork  warrants  it.  But 
when  a  farmer  can  keep  a  flock  of  forty  good 
ewes  over  winter  at  a  cost  of  $125.00  and 
sell  their  wool  for  $200.00  and  their  increase 
of  lambs  averaging  about  $10.00  each  for 
sixty  lambs,  or  a  total  of  $800.00  for  lambs 
and  wool,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $675.00,  you 
can  hardly  blame  him  for  keeping  his  back 
turned  to  the  bacon  hog. 


"ARE  THE  DOGS  TO  BLAME?" 
By  P.  J.  Lively. 

From  time  to  time,  both  Government  and 
press  rr.°ke  statements  denlorin"  the  decrease 
of  the  sheep  population  and  calling  on  farm- 
ers to  keep  sheep,  and  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  measures  for  the  "Suppression  of 
the  Dog  Nuisance."  I  think  that  I  can  claim 
to  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  sheep  raising. 
My  father  kept  a  large  flock  of  registered 
Southdovvns,  and  I  have  worked  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  amongst  sheep,  over  six- 
teen years  of  which  were  passed  on  the  large 
sheep  ranches  of  the  Argentine  in  Southern 
Patagonia.  In  one  year  at  the  ranch  I  was 
working  on  we  marketed  32,000  lambs.  Now 
let  the  Government  officials  before  straining 
their  powers  to  attack  the  dog,  ask  themselves 
this  question:  "Why  is  Canada  the  only 
country  where  sheep  raising  is  impossible, 
because  of  the  dog  nuisance."  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  the  sheep  in  numbers  have 
dwindled  down.  The  dog  is  only  a  minor  one. 
I  should  say  that  to  every  dog  in  Canada 
there  are  ten  in  Great  Britain.  And  yet 
in  Great  Britain  the  sheep  population  has 
never  been  higher.  Why?  Because  it  pays 
the  farmer.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  farm- 
ing; if  a  thing  does  not  pay,  the  farmer 
must  either  drop  it  or  go  under.  I  will  quote 
the  following  passage  taken  from  Professor 
W.  J.  Maiden's  book,  "British  Sheep  and 
Sheep  Herding,"  a  recognized  practical 
authority. 

He  says:  "Whether  the  land  will  go  into 
far  more  general  small-holding  occupation  is 
not  assured  yet.  Legislation  may  do  all  it 
can,  and  men  may  be  tempted  to  acquire 
small  holdings,  but  whether  they  will  be  in- 
duced to  remain  there  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion, which  will  not  be  solved  until  agricul- 
ture, in  the  ordinary  evolution  from  pros- 
perity to  depression  which  comes  from  time 
to  time,  meets  with  a  period  of  bad  times. 
If  they  stand  through  a  long  period  of  bad 
times  they  are  likely  to  be  permanent,  but 
the  past  has  revealed  much  that  suggests  that 
many  would  flee  from  the  land.  In  a  small 
holding  community  sheep  have  a  small  place. 
The  future  of  sheep  farming  hangs  much  on 
what  occurs  then.  It  is  best  to  assume  that 
the  conditions  of  farming  will  not  greatly 
alter.  It  will  be  a  poor  day  in  British  agri- 
culture when  conditions  compel  a  large 
diminution  of  the  head  of  sheep  carried." 

In  that  paragraph  you  have  one  of  the  rea- 
sons of  the  decline  in  sheep  breeding.  Every- 
where in  season  and  out  it  has  been  preached 
to  the  farmer  in  Canada  that  the  "Dairy 
Cow"  is  the  short-cut  to  fortune.  And  yet 
although  the  Argentine  is  one  of  the  largest 
stock-raising  countries  in  the  world,  they 
import  dairy  products.  And  agriculture  is 
prosperous  and  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world  are  farmers  richer  and  that  in  spite  of 
all  hindrances  and  obstacles. 


In  Eastern  Canada  the  splitting  up  of  good 
farms  of  180  to  400  acres  has  been  going  on 
for  years.  So  that  to-day  the  majority  of 
farms  are  about  50  acres  or  under.  In  a 
small  holding  community  sheep  have  a  small 
place. 

Another  reason  is  the  fence  question.  I 
should  say  sheep  fencing  costs  more  in  Can- 
ada than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Of 
course  it  is  far  more  important  to  protect 
the  manufacturer  of  wire  than  the  raiser  of 
wool.  In  Southern  Patagonia  we  could  build 
a  league,  5,000  metres  of  sheep  fence,  six- 
line  fence  with  strong,  hard  wood  droppers 
every  metre,  iron-wood  straining  posts  and 
heavy  iron  standards  between  at  a  cost  of 
$500,  including  hauling  from  seaport,  150 
miles  away,  and  labor. 

In  Canada  the  wire  alone  would  cost  that. 
Until  the  last  year  or  so  wool  was  fetching 
less  in  Canada  than  any  other  country.  In 
1910  out  West  wool  was  quoted  10c  per  lb. 
Across  the  line  it  was  20c;  our  (same  year) 
cross-bred  Patagonian  wool  was  fetching  16c 
to  20c  on  the  London  wool  exchange.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  wool  of  the  same 
grade  as  the  Canadian  would  have  fetched 
from  18  to  22c  per  lb.,  or  about  100%  less 
than  in  other  wool  markets.  And  so  as  sheep 
raising  did  not  pay  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense the  farmers  quit  raising  them.  Now, 
of  course,  at  present  high  prices,  the  man 
with  a  good  flock  of  ewes  is  a  king.  But  all 
the  same  I  fail  to  see  how  it  pays  to  keep  a 
flock  of  less  than  30  breeding  ewes.  And  the 
one  who  invests  in  about  6  ewes  with  no 
fences  to  hold  them  or  accommodation  is 
likely  to  have  more  trouble  than  profit. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  out  West  and 
in  Eastern  Canada  there  is  a  vast  field  for 
sheep  raising  that  would  make  the  dairy 
industry  step  away  down  the  list.  Western 
Canada  alone  to-day  ought  to  have  a  sheep 
population  of  20,000,000.  Just  think  a  mom- 
ent what  that  would  mean  to  the  West  to- 
day. A  value  of  $50,000,000  in  wool  alone, 
besides  thousands  of  carcasses  of  mutton  to 
ship.  Oh,  the  wiseacres  say!  "The  coyotes 
would    soon    settle    the    sheep." 

The  coyote  would  have  as  much  chance  to 
keep  the  sheep  out  as  he  would  to  stop  the 
railways,  if  conditions  were  such  as  made 
sheep  raising  profitable.  In  Patagonia  in 
1916  they  calculated  that  there  were  19 
millions  of  sheep.  In  1895  there  were  about 
4  or  5  millions.  And  what  obstacles  the  pio- 
neer sheep  farmers  overcame  are  almost  in- 
credible. Take  Terra  de  Fuego,  the  islands 
that  form  the  southern  part  of  Patagonia, 
the  sheep  farmers  there  had  to  protect  their 
flocks  20  years  ago  against  the  Indians. 
Day  and  night  the  shepherds  had  to  patrol 
to  prevent  the  Indians  from  driving  away 
the  sheep,  with  a  chance  of  getting  a  glass 
barbed  arrow  into  them  at  any  time.  Then, 
too,  the  Antarctic  wolf  was  thick,  and  to  top 
off  these  were  bands  of  wild  dogs  as  destruc- 
tive as  any  wolves.  And  sheep  were  scabby 
and  the  farmers  often  unable  to  procure  dip. 
Yet  to-day  some  of  the  largest  ranches  in 
the  Argentine  are  in  the  same  Terra  de 
Fuego  with  flocks  running  into  the  hundreds 
of   thousands. 


Preparing  For  Gardening 

This  month  begins  the  active  gardening 
work.  Hot-beds  should  be  made  and  the 
seed  of  the  early  plants  like  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, early  celery,  early  beets,  and  the 
long  season  plants  like  tomatoes,  egg  plants 
and  peppers  should  be  started.  Many  of 
these  seeds  for  small  gardening  work  may 
be  started  inside  which  will  relieve  the 
necessity  of  making  hot-beds  until  the  first 
part  of  next  month.  Manure  for  top-dress- 
ing the  ground  may  be  hauled  out  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 


Feeding   the   Ewe 

On  many  farms  lambs  will  begin  to  ar- 
rive about  this  time.  If  ewes  have  been 
liberally  fed  for  a  month  before  lambing 
time  they  will  likely  have  more  milk.  From 
Vi  pound  to  1  pound  of  grain  per  ewe  per 
day  for  a  month  before  lambing  is  generally 
good  practice,  especially  if  ewes  are  some- 
what thin. 

— Ontario  Agricultural  College  Notes. 
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Gockshutt  Disc  Drills 


Superior  construction 

guarantees  rapid, 
easy,  correct  seeding 

The  heavy  sales  of  Cockshutt  Disc  Drills 
show  the  up-to-date  farmer  realizes  that 
only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  such  an 
important  work  as  seeding.  A  Disc  Drill 
must  have  a  big  margin  of  strength  and 
reliability  so  as  not  to 
critical  time.  Be  wise; 
Drill. 


fall  down"  at  a 
get    a    Cockshutt 


scarce!       So    the 
s  built  for  speed. 


Seeding  time  may  be  short  and  labor 
Cockshutt  Disc  Drill  is  built  strong,  but  it 
Its  light  draft  makes  for  rapid  work  in  any  kind  of  soil, 
rough  or  well  tilled,  hilly  or  level.  The  discs  open  a  channel 
wide  enough  for  even  planting,  the  shoes  are  non-clogging 
and  plant  the  seed  at  any  desired  depth  to  suit  any  land. 
Trash  cannot  lodge  in  the  discs — they  "draw  away"  from  the 
shoes.  The  heavy,  high-carbon  I  beam — the  "back-bone"  of 
the  machine — is  immensely  strong  and  rigid,  preventing  the 
slightest  warping  or  sagging  in  the  centre.  The  feed  is 
positive  and  simple.  Doesn't  get  out  of  order — doesn't  crack 
or  bruise  the  seed — sows  any  quantity  to  the  fraction  of  a  pint. 

Cockshutt  Standard  Drills  are  built  in  12,  13  and  15  Disc 
sizes  with  6-inch  spacing,  and  in  11  and  13  sizes  fitted  with 
either  single  discs  or  hoes,  with  7-inch  spacing. 

Cockshutt  Plow  Company 

Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Maritime  Provinces  by 


COCKSHUTT  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILLS 

Drill  fertilizer  into  trench  with  seed.  Accurate  work, 
durability  and  light  draft  are  three  dominating  Cockshutt 
qualities  in  this  splendid  implement  for  bringing  your  land 
back  to  virgin  fertility  in  a  systematic,  positive  way. 

Made  in  9,  11  and  13  sizes,  fitted  with  either  single  discs 
or  hoes,  with  7-inch  spacing  between. 

Get  Cockshutt  Disc  Drill  Booklet  from  our  nearest  Branch, 
it  gives  you  fullest  particulars. 

The   Frost   &  Wood    Co. 

Limited 
Montreal,  SMITH'S  FALLS,  St.  John 


Coal  Oil  Runs  This  "Brantf  ord" 
Ideal  All -Purpose  Farm  Engine 


Kerosene  Tractors 

Our  Hopper-Cooled  designs  are:  — 

"Ideal"  30-15  H.P.;  "Ideal 
Junior,"  24-12  H.P.;  also 
"Beaver,"  4  cylinder  upright, 
24-12  H.P. 

Ask  us  for  facts  about  our  reliable 
tractors  which  have  made  good 
everywhere  during  the  past  ten 
years.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  Tractor  you  certainly  should 
investigate   these. 


The  way  to  beat  the  high  cost  of  opera- 
tion is  the  use  of  cheaper  fuels.  But  you 
must  be  sure  you  get  the  engine  that  runs 
satisfactorily  on  these  cheaper  oils. 

The      "Brantford"      All-Purpose      Farm 

Engine  runs  just  as  smoothly  and  generates  just  as  much  power  on  naphtha  or. 

coal  oil  as  on  gasoline.     Many  farmers  have  discovered  that  the  fuel  saving  on  a 

"Brantford"  soon  pays  the  initial  cost  of  the  engine.    And,  besides,  the  "Brantford 

is  so  simple  in  design  and  so  perfectly  made  that  it  is  practically  'fool-proof. 

Anyone,  no  matter  how  little  mechanical  knowledge  he  possesses,  can  successfully 

operate  a  "Brantford."     If  you  want  a  farmer's  opinion  as  to  the  cheapest  and 

safest  engine  to  operate,  ask  any  owner  of  a  "Brantford." 

Every  "Brantford"  Engine  is  fully  guaranteed.   Catalogue  free  if  you  write  for  it. 


The  "Brantford"  Windmill 

on  any  farm  is  a  mighty  handy  servant, 
and  one  that  will  give  unfailing  service 
and  unvarying  satisfaction.  "Brantford" 
Windmills  are  made  according  to  the 
'Brantford"    high    standard      of    excellence. 


"Brantford"  Feed  Grinders 

will  do  your  grain  grinding  cheaply  and 
well,  and  enable  you  to  get  full  value 
from  your  feed.  For  your  stock's  sake 
get  a  "Brantford"  Grinder. 


Write  for  our  complete  catalogue  which  shows  many 
machines  designed  to  solve  the  farmer's  labor 
problem. 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 


Portage  la  Prairie 


Regi 


ma 


Calgary 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Farm 
Lighting 
Batteries 


Made  in  Canada 


WE  SAVE 
YOU 

35%  ' 

DUTY 

USE 
Electric  Light 

and  save  your  eyesight 

USE 
Hart  Batteries 

and  save  your  money 

CANADIAN 
HART  ACCUMULATOR 
COMPANY,     LIMITED 
ST.  JOHNS       -       -        P.  Q. 


Dunn  Cement  Drain  Tile  Machine 

Makes  all  sizes  from  3  to  12 
inches.  Price,  with  one  size. 
$250.00.  Cement  Drain  Tile  are 
here  to  stay.  Large  profits  in 
the  business.  If  interested, 
Send  for  catalog  No.  2. 

London  Concrete 
Machinery    Company 

Deft.  D. 
London.  Ontario 

World's     Largest     Manufacturers     of 


Concrete    Machinery. 


Classified  Ads.  Get  Right  Down  to 

Direct  Results.     Try  One  in  This 

Paper.     For  Rates  see  Top  of 

Classified  Column. 


FARM  ENGINEERING 

Farmers  Want  Machine  Demonstrations 

Every  Farmer  Is  Eager  To  Buy  A  Machine  That  Shows 

It  Can  Make  Good 

By  Professor  J.   McGregor  Smith 


WHAT  are  you  as  farmers  doing 
on  your  end  of  the  line?  The 
implement  companies  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  produce  efficient  imple- 
ments, and,  because  they  happen  to  be 
carelessly  or  inefficiently  operated,  are 
the  manufacturers  to  blame?  Certainly 
not.  Of  course,  there  are  poor  imple- 
ments as  well  as  poor  operators.  The 
question  is  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Kick,  or  try  to  improve  mat- 
ters all  around?  If  you  have  to  spend 
$105.00  for  a  gang  plow,  it  is  in  your 
interests  to  get  the  best.  You  should 
make  it  last  10  years  and  that  period 
will  be  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
total  time  that  you  will  be  farming.  Do 
you  want  to  sit  on  a  poor  plow  and  do 
poor  work?    Why,  of  course,  you  don't. 

From:  (1)  The  large  number  of  queries 
regarding  the  purchase  and  operation  of 
field  machinery,  (2)  The  interest  al- 
ready shown  in  the  demonstration  in  the 
draft  of  plows  at  plowing  matches;  (3) 
The  clever  advertisements  announcing  the 
introduction  of  new  machines  of  all  kinds; 
(4)  The  shortage  of  reliable  help  and  the 
fact  that  much  new  machinery  has  to  be 
procured;  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
well-organized  field  trials  of  farm  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds,  held  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  would  fill  a  long  felt  want; 
further,  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  farmer 
to  have  these  trials  put  on. 

There  would  be  considerable  work  for 
those  in  charge.  Plans  would  have  to  be 
well  organized.  There  will  be  adverse 
criticism  in  every  district.  To  escape 
criticism,  do  nothing  attempt  nothing, 
say  nothing  and  be  nothing.  This  work 
can  be  done  if  the  right  men  are  put  in 
charge.  Remember  after  you  have  put 
them  in  charge,  support  them.  A  few 
cannot  do  it  all. 

Let  us  suppose  the  town  of  Progress 
decides  to  have  such  a  demonstration  in 
connection  with  their  annual  plowing 
match  or  the  summer  fair.  The  directors 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  or  the  Local 
Grain  Growers'  Association  would  call  a 
meeting  in  co-operation  with  the  imple- 
ment men.      If  they   seemed    indifferent 


An   attachment    for   collecting   fine   hay   and 
clover  seed  on  the  ordinary  farm  mower. 
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their  respective  head  offices  would  assist. 
Explain  the  proposition  and  tell  them 
that,  for  example,  the  farmers  in  the 
surrounding  district  would  like  to  see  the 
different  makes  of  plows  tried  out,  the 
draft  of  each  tested,  the  important  ad- 
justments pointed  out,  new  hitches  de- 
monstrated to  see  whether  they  did  all 
that  was  claimed.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  new  harrow  attachments,  then  we 
want  to  know  if  they  are  better  than  a 
section  of  an  old  drag  harrow,  and  how 
much  power  is  required  for  each. 

This  for  the  first  year  might  be  suf- 
ficient. But  can't  you  see  how  tests  of 
spring  tooth  and  duck  foot  cultivators, 
full  disc  and  cutaway  disc  harrows  as 
well  as  tandem  disc  harrows  might  be 
instructive?  Have  demonstrations  of 
stump-pulling  machinery,  and  the  use  of 
blasting  powder  in  a  district  where  the 
clearing  of  bush  land  was  necessary.  It 
could  be  put  on  by  an  expert  from  one 
of  the  companies  advertising  blasting 
powder  and  its  uses. 

You  will  need  manure  spreaders  in 
the  very  near  future.  Would  it  interest 
you  to  see  half  a  dozen  tried  out  in  the 
held?  Seeing  is  believing  and  you  could 
judge  for  yourself.  You  would  see  how 
narrow  and  wide  wheels  worked,  also 
how  many  horses  were  required,  the  kind 
of  work  done  and  the  operation  of  the 
machine.  You  would  go  home  feeling 
satisfied  that  when  the  time  came  to  buy 
you  would  make  no  mistake. 

Tests  of  vital  importance  to  the  dis- 
trict surrounding  this  town  of  Progress 
could  be  carried  out  to  the  benefit  of 
everv  farmer  in  the  community.  If  the 
district  is  undecided  whether  to  stay  with 
a  moldboard  plow  that  won't  scour  or 
p-et  a  disc  plow — have  a  demonstration. 
You  all  know  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
servation of  moisture  in  the  West.  To 
conserve  moisture  you  must  harrow  as 
vou  nlow.  You  have  a  right  to  see  all 
the  devices  that  are  advertised  for  at- 
taching to  plows  tried  in  actual  field 
work.  At  a  summer  fair  hay  stacking 
outfits  might  be  seen  at  work.  You  are 
certainly  tired  throwing  eggs  at  a  coon, 
you  want  to  see  something  of  more  in- 
terest, something  educational,  something 
that  will  mean  greater  success  in  your 
business  of  farming. 

There  are  many  districts  where  at 
least  10  tractors  are  going  this  spring, 
the  prospective  owners  would  feel  better 
if  they  knew  how  many  plows  they  could 
handle  on  their  land.  At  a  demonstra- 
tion one  tractor  could  plow.  The  power 
reauired  to  pull  the  plows  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  draw-bar  horsepower  being 
developed  could  be  obtained  and  made 
very  clear  to  those  especially  interested. 
You  would  know  exactly  what  30-60 
means  the  next  time  some  man  tries  to 
sell  you  a  tractor.    Different  hitches  could 
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be  shown  and  the  experts  would  show  you 
every  "kink"  they  knew. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  motor  con- 
tests of  the  past  have  served  their  pur- 
pose, in  so  far  as  the  improvement  of 
the  farm  tractor  is  concerned,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  data  sheets  issued  and 
published  broadcast  mean  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  average  man.  Like  the 
man  from  Missouri,  you  want  to  be 
shown  how  the  outfit  works  in  your  land, 


and  how  many  gallons  of  kerosene  are 
required  to  plow  an  acre  at  home. 

A  good  executive  would  have  many  de- 
tails to  work  out.  If  the  demand  was  evi- 
dent reliable  companies  would  co-operate, 
and  the  others,  well  their  finish  would  be 
in  sight.  We  want  good  implements  and 
we  want  to  see  them  operate  under  local 
conditions.  Implement  men  want  satis- 
fied customers.  These  demonstrations 
should   be  arranged   to   take   in   a   wide 


territory  and  be  held  at  some  central 
point  and  not  where  some  "pull"  locates 
them.  Lay  petty  jealousies  aside  in  this 
campaign  for  better   implements. 

The  Agricultural  College  in  Texas  has 
recently  set  aside  200  acres  for  demon- 
stration work  in  field  machinery  suitable 
to  Texas.  They  have  offered  to  co- 
operate with  the  experimental  depart- 
ments of  the  machine  companies.  Mani- 
toba,  Saskatchewan   and  Alberta  get  in 


En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 
For  Farm  Service 

SCIENCE  produced  this  dependable  oil  for 
extraordinary  service.      Time  has  proved 
it  more  economical,  more  satisfactory  for 
every  type  of  motor. 

Where  duty  demands  utmost  power— infield, 
in  air  or  on  the  road— there  En-ar-co  conquers 
the  resisting  force  of  friction  and  lightens  the 
load. 

Used  in  any  tractor  or  automobile,  a  new  and 
increased  power  is  quickly  developed.  Try  it 
now  and  note  the  higher  compression.  Note 
how  it  stands  up  day  in  and  day  out,  month 
after  month.  And  note  too,  its  freedom  from 
excessive  carbon. 

All  other  En-ar-co  Petroleum  Products  for 
farm  use  are  of  equal  high  quality.  The  name 
En-ar-co  identifies  the  dependable  and  guar- 
antees quality.     For  better  service,  try 

En-ar-co  Black  Beauty  Axle  Grease  En-ar-co  White  Rose  Gasoline 

En-ar-co  Black  Star  Harness  Oil 

En-ar-co  National  Light  Oil  For  Lamps,  Stores  and  Incubators 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 

Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 


Dept.  p-4  ,  2-12  Strachan  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Canadian  Oil 
Companies, 
Limited 

Dept  p-4 

2-12  Strachan  Ave. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


I  own 

[Give  name  above J 

automobile  or  tractor  and  en- 
close one  3-cent  stump.     Send 
me  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.  Please 
.rive    nearest    shipping    point    in 
this  province  and  quote  prices  on  the 
items  I  have  marked.   1  will  be  in  the 
market  about 


I  ase..  ..gals,  gasoline  per  year. 
I  use  .-gals,  motor  oil  per  year. 
i  ase..  -  .  lbs.  axle  grease  per  year. 

My  Name  is 


(Give  Date  Above) 
I  use.. .  auto  grease  per  year. 
I  use. ...gals,  kerosene  per  year. 
I  U3e....gals.  tractor  oil  per  year. 


County Range 

Postofflcc Province. 


Section- 
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line.    Ontario  is  having  her  third  tractor 
demonstration  in  September. 

For  the  next  few  years  when  so  many 
men  have,  from  necessity,  to  purchase 
power  machinery,  every  summer  fair 
worthy  of  the  name  of  an  educational 
exhibition  ought  to  endeavor  to  serve 
its  farmer  friends  in  some  such  work 
as  outlined.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have 
rows  and  rows  of  machinery,   but  give 


your  patrons  a  chance  to  see  something 
beside  a  fanning  mill  at  work. 

Start  something.  We  hear  about  bet- 
ter crops,  better  stock,  better  poultry 
marketing  but  what  about  better  imple- 
ments? If  you  have  no  plowing  match  in 
your  district,  get  one  going.  If  you  have 
had  a  competition  of  this  kind  add  some 
new  features  to  it  this  year. 


the  spread  of  improvements  of  this  kind 
is  rapid.  All  over  the  prairies  the  push- 
the-button  crowd,  as  they  are  called,. are 
being  reinforced. 


Is  Soluble  Sulphur  Effective? 

Several  Fruit  Growers  In  Ontario  Say  They  Have 

Good  Results 


DUST  ON  CHERRIES  AND  GRAPES 

WE  used  the  dust  spray  principally 
for  mildew  and  brown  rot  on  the 
cherries  and  plums.  We  gave  the 
cherries  three  applications  for  rot  and 
insects,  the  first  one  about  two  weeks 
after  they  had  set  well,  and  next  just  as 
they  were  beginning  to  turn  in  color  and 
the  last  one  two  or  three  days  before 
picking.  The  fruit  was  free  from  worms 
and  rot. 

In  grapes  we  dusted  about  four  times 
during  the  season,  just  as  soon  as  the 
grapes  were  through  the  bloom,  then  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks. 

With  the  plums,  whenever  they  showed 
signs  of  rotting  we  gave  them  a  dusting. 
Two  men  would  do  our  whole  dusting  in 
half  a  day,  whereas  before  with  liquid  it 
would  take  three  men  one  day. — J.  W. 
Smith  &  Sons,  Winona. 

RESULTS  ON   APPLE  ORCHARDS 

We  consider  we  had  as  good  results 
with  dusting  as  spraying.  We  sprayed  a 
part  of  our  orchards  and  dusted  part.  We 
have  about  seventy-five  acres  of  apple 
orchard  and  though  we  had  two  power 
sprayers  we  would  never  have  got  through 
our  work  when  it  should  have  been  done 
without  the  duster.  With  the  duster 
there  is  so  little  to  go  wrong;  we  could 
start  the  machine  in  the  morning  and 
work  right  through  without  a  stop  till 
noon,  start  in  and  work  till  night,  while 
the  sprayer  gives  so  much  trouble,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  to  employ  inexperi- 
enced help.  We  also  consider  the  duster 
much  more  rapid  than  sprayer,  doing  at 
least  four  or  five  times  the  work  of  best 
liquid  sprayer.  Again  there  is  great 
danger  in  the  liquid  being  mixed  wrong 
and  burning  the  fruit;  for  instance,  we 
sent  men  out  last  season  to  spray,  giving 
them  all  directions  as  to  mixing.  In  some 
manner  they  mixed  the  spray  too  strong 
burning  about  twenty  trees  of  King 
apples  which  might  have  had  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  barrels  of 
apples.  We  made  two  applications,  one 
when  the  buds  were  bursting,  another 
when  they  had  fallen.  —  Mohler  Bros., 
Forest,  Ont. 

MAIN  THING  IS  TO  DO  IT  AT  RIGHT  TIME 

Where  it  used  to  take  two  power  spray- 
ers of  most  efficient  type,  and  six  men 
and  two  teams  a  week  to  get  on  one  appli- 
cation in  our  orchards,  two  men  with  the 
duster  will  put  on  an  application  in  two 
days.  This  we  consider  the  whole  secret, 
or  advantage  of  dusting.  Unless  you  can 
get  your  material,  whether  liquid  or  dust, 
on  the  tree  at  the  proper  time,  you  might 
just  as  well  put  on  water  as  waste 
material. 

We  put  on  from  two  to  five  applications 
of  dust  last  season  in  addition  to  dormant 


spray.  Our  crop  was  so  light  in  parts 
that  we  did  not  feel  it  would  justify  the 
expense  of  putting  on  more  than  two  ap- 
plications, but  where  we  had  a  good  show- 
ing we  put  on  three  or  five.  Where  we 
used  five  applications  on  Mcintosh  Red, 
we  had  perfectly  clean  fruit.  A  neighbor 
who  had  a  heavy  load  of  Mcintosh  had  to 
send  his  to  cider  mill,  although  well 
sprayed  with  liquid  spray,  but  as  is  often 
the  case,  probably  not  put  on  at  the  pro- 
per time. — G.  H.  Mitchell,  Clarksburg. 

DUST  BENEFICIAL  TO  CHERRIES 

We  reserved  parts  of  our  orchard  for 
each  spray,  using  no  liquid  on  the  parts 
reserved  for  dust  and  no  dust  on  the  parts 
reserved  for  liquid.  We  made  three  ap- 
plications of  each — the  first  just  before 
the  blossoms  opened,  the  second  just  after 
they  had  fallen,  and  the  third  nearly  two 
weeks  later.  On  the  cherries  we  used  an 
additional,  applied  just  at  the  time  the 
fruit  was  acquiring  a  distinct  reddish  tint. 

So  far  as  apples  and  pears  are  con- 
cerned there  was  no  marked  difference  in 
the  results  obtained,  in  neither  case  being 
quite  what  I  had  hoped  for.  But  in  the 
case  of  cherries  the  difference  was  both 
decided  and  impressive.  In  those  liquid- 
sprayed  the  rot  made  its  appearance  early 
in  the  season,  compelling  hurried  pick- 
ing and  prompt  marketing  in  order  to 
save  them.  Those  on  which  we  used  the 
dust  seemed  as  if  they  could  have  re- 
mained on  the  trees  indefinitely,  showing 
no  indications  of  rot,  in  fact  we  did  not 
finish  picking  them  until  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember with  the  result  to  us  of  very  much 
enhanced  prices. 

The  dust  spray  is  much  more  expensive 
— that  is  the  first  cost — but  when  the  ease 
and  speed  of  its  application  is  contrasted 
with  the  amount  of  hard  labor  and  time 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  liquid  I  believe 
that  the  difference — when  the  present  cost 
of  labor  is  considered  and  also  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining — is  in  favor  of  the  dust. 

To  summarize,  so  far  as  my  limited  ex- 
perience enables  me.  In  apples  and  pears 
I  had  equally  as  good  results  from  the 
use  of  the  dust  as  from  the  liquid,  and  on 
cherries  incomparably  better.  —  W.  C. 
Oughtred,  Clarkson. 


Electric    Lights   and   Waterworks 

Farmers  are  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  Farmers'  Magazine  in  many  parts  and 
are  putting  in  electric  light  plants, 
waterworks  and  sewerage.  Plans  are  be- 
ing prepared  now,  and  contracts  let  for 
the  installation  of  these  things  as  soon 
as  possible  this  spring.  One  dealer  in 
Brampton,  Ont.,  reports  business  as 
brisk  and  that  the  best  outfits  are  being 
considered  by  the   farmers.     Out  West, 


No  General  Purpose  Machine 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  on  mechani- 
cal power  closed  with  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  Can- 
adian farmer  to-day  was  a  tractor  that 
could  plow  9  in.  deep  at  2Vz  miles  per 
hour  and  take  a  load  to  town  at  10  miles 
per  hour.  I  don't  like  criticizing,  but  for 
Western  Canada  and  in  fact  for  any 
country  you  know  a  Clydesdale  horse  and 
thoroughbred  can't  be  combined.  The  en- 
gine could  not  stand  the  pace.  It  could 
much  more  efficiently  pull  3  loads  to  town 
at  a  reasonable  speed  of  say  3  miles  per 
hour.  I  have  driven  tractors  and  in  1912 
handled  a  60-motor  so  I  don't  speak  from 
hearsay. — J.  Macgregor  Smith. 


Estimating   Tractor   Work 

To  estimate  on  the  work  to  be  done  with 
a  tractor,  one  must  figure  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  Numerous  tests  show  the 
following  table  a  good  basis  for  figuring: 

DRAFT  PER  SQUARE  INCH  OF  CROSS  SECTION 

OF  PLOW 
In  sandy  stubble  ...  .2  to  3  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


In  sandy  soil 
In  corn  stubble   .  . 
In  wheat  stubble 
In  blue  grass  sod  . 
In  June  grass  sod 
In  clover  sod 

In  clay  soil   

In  prairie  sod 
In  virgin  sod 
In  gumbo   


3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

15 

15 

20 


EXAMPLE 

Suppose  a  plow  rig  has  two  11-inch 
bottoms,  and  the  depth  to  be  plowed  is 
6  inches.  A  cross-section  of  each  plow  is 
therefore  11  x  6  inches,  or  66  square 
inches.  Twice  this  for  two  bottoms  is 
132  square  inches.  Since,  in  sandy  soil, 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  is  three 
pounds, 

Then  132  x  3  lbs.=396  lbs. — draft  in 
sandy  soil. 

Likewise  132  x  7  lbs.=924  lbs.— draft 
in  clover  sod. 

Likewise  132  x  8  lbs.=l,056  lbs.— draft 
in  clay  sod. 

To  figure  the  number  of  bottoms  which 
can  be  pulled,  divide  the  drawbar  pull 
by  the  cross-section  of  one  plow,  multi- 
plied by  the  draft  per  square  inch  of 
cross-section  of  the  plow.  To  find  the 
approximate  drawbar  pull  of  a  tractor 
traveling  2  miles  per  hour,  multiply  the 
rated  drawbar  power  by  180  lbs.  For 
instance,  a  tractor  rated  at  8  H.P.  at  the 
drawbar  (at  a  2-mile  speed)  must  have 
a  pull  of  at  least  1,440  lbs.  to  make  good 
on  its  rating. 

EXAMPLE 

An  8-16  H.P.  tractor  to  be  used  on 
the  basis  above  must  have  a  pull  of 
8  x  180  or  1,440  lbs.  Plowing  is  to  be 
done  in  clover  sod,  7  inches  deep,  and 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  plow 
is  7  lbs.,  according  to  the  figures  given. 
Thus,  the  cross-section  and  depth  of  plow- 
ing (11  x  6)  multiplied  by  7  (draft  per 
square  inch)  equals  462  lbs.  1,440  lbs. 
divided  by  462  lbs.  equals  3.1.  Thus,  we 
can  safely  estimate  on  three  bottoms. 
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A  Ford  Car  Takes  the  Place 
of  all  These  Things 

WHEN  you  own  a  Ford  you  can  do  away  with  many  articles 
that  are  a  source  of  continuous  expense  to  the  man  who  still 
drives  a  horse.    For  instance,  not  only  your  driving-horse 
and  buggy,  but  the  single  harness,  blankets,  whips,  currycombs,  .... 

brushes,  horse-shoes,  pitch-forks,  feed-bins,  etc. 

In  their  place  you  have  a  speedy,  dependable,  dignified,  roomy 
Ford  Car — complete  in  itself.  It  is  vastly  superior  to  the  narrow, 
cramped  buggy  that  travels  so  slowly.  And  when  a  Ford  is  standing 
idle  it  does  not  eat  three  meals  a  day,  and  it  requires  no  "looking 
after." 

A  Ford  will  save  you  time,  trouble,  and  money.  It  is  the  utility 
car  for  the  busy  farmer  and  his  family. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


Runabout 
Touring 
Coupe     - 
Sedan 
One-ton  Truck 


$575 

-  $595 
$770 

-  $970 
$750 


F.  O.  B.  FORD,  ONT. 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 
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Farmers  of 
Big  Calibre 


rr, 


i  HEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  biggish 
way  in  production — dairy  pro- 
ducts, live  stock,  grain.  They  are 
merchant  farmers — regarding  farm- 
ing not  merely  as  an  occupation — a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  business. 
And  so  they  read  business  papers — or  the 
business  portions  of  newspapers — with 
keen  interest  and  educated  intelligence. 
Their  outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They 
are  well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be 
leaders,  or  are  acknowledged  leaders. 
They  are  giving  farming  a  new  esteem 
— a  new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  accounts 
are  fat  and  their  holdings  of  securities 
are  sizeable. 

To  farmers  of  the  type  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors  which  affect  markets. 

THE  Editor  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  Ls  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Post,  writing 
always  about  agriculture  in  relation 
to  the  nation's  business.  Another  regu- 
lar contributor  is  the  Editor  of  CANA- 
DIAN GROCER,  who  reviews  each  week 
the  cereal  situation,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  milling.  Other  equally  authori- 
tative men,  in  signed  articles,  contribute 
on  subjects  familiar  to  them.  Always 
there  is  the  story  of  some  man  who  has 
achieved  brilliant  success — a  story  of 
gripping  interest  because  it  is  true, 
graphically  written — a  romance  of  en- 
deavor. 

FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to  get  acquainted  with  it? 

The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  farmer,  or  are 
looking  forward  to  becoming  one,  we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.  THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of  interest  and  profit. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
I  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
weekly,  for  four  months. 
(Signed) 
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For  ihe  Farmer 


Paying  Off  a  Mortgage 

Began  $i7ooo  In  Debt  And  By  Good  Business  Ideas 

Wins  Out 

By  Clarence  H.   Porteous 


"TT  did  look  a  little  risky  when  we 
A  bought  the  'little  log-cabin  farm' 
containing  50  acres,  with  very  little  money 
to  pay  down  on  it  and  scarcely  enough 
ready  money  to  secure  the  stock  and 
farm  tools  that  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  begin  operations.  A  number  of  people 
predicted  that  we  would  make  a  failure 
of  it,  and  that  the  man  who  sold  us  the 
farm  on  a  contract,  receiving  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  pay  in  advance,  would  lose 
the  use  of  the  farm  as  long  as  we  were 
on  it. 

"Mary  and  I  had  not  been  married 
long,  however,  consequently  we  had  a 
lot  of  grit.  Both  of  us  had  been  raised 
on  farms,  so  we  took  off  our  coats  and 
went  at  it  just  to  show  folks  what  a 
man  and  his  wife  can  accomplish  when 
they  are  really  in  earnest  about  it. 

"The  land  was  naturally  adapted  to 
dairy  farming,  so  we  purchased  a  few 
cows.  We  could  not  buy  many  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  did  not  possess 
enough  money  to  do  it,  and  did  not  want 
to  get  too  deeply  in  debt.  We  had  a 
team  of  not  very  good  horses.  When  we 
looked  up  from  our  farm-getting  and 
house-settling  we  were  over  $1,000  in 
debt. 

"Mary  was  a  good  butter-maker,  and 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  customers 
for  the  butter.  Every  Thursday  morn- 
ing, bright  and  early,  I  drove  to  town  to 
sell  our  products  of  the  previous  week. 
"Nevertheless,  we  saw  that  it  would 
be  slow  business  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage at  that  rate,  and  Mary  and  I  spent 
considerable  time  planning  ways  and 
means  for  increasing  our  revenue.  I 
well  remember  the  morning  when  she 
woke  uo  early  saying,  'John,  I  have  been 
wondering  how  berries  would  do  on  our 
little  place.  I  believe  there  would  be 
some  money  in  them.  I  know  it  is  a 
long  way  to  town,  but  we  could  pick 
the  berries  one  day  and  you  could  go  the 
next,  while  I  am  getting  the  baskets 
ready  again.' 

"That  roused  me  out  of  my  sleep,  you 
may  be  sure!  The  following  spring  we 
set  out  a  lot  of  strawberry  plants  and 
raspberry  bushes.  The  soil  seemed  to 
be  wen  adapted  to  them  and  they  flourish- 
ed well  from  the  start.  In  due  time  we 
began  to  reap  considerable  returns  from 
them. 

"When  we  set  out  the  fruit  plants  we 
began  to  branch  out,  also,  into  garden 
truck.  That  idea  was  put  into  my  head 
by  the  calls  I  had  in  town,  for  things  out 
of  the  garden,  when  I  was  delivering 
butter.  As  we  did  most  of  the  work 
ourselves  the  returns  were  largely  'clear 
cash.'    We  were  able  to  pay  the  interest 


all  right,  and  the  third  year  to  make  quite 
a  payment  on  the  principal. 

"There  were  a  number  of  pretty  good 
fruit  trees  on  the  place,  mostly  apple, 
and  these  we  trimmed  up  and  made  as 
thrifty  as  possibly.  Just  as  soon  as  we 
could  spare  the  money  we  bought  more 
apple  trees  and  set  them  out.  Mary  was 
sure,  too,  that  hens  would  be  a  paying 
investment,  and  so  we  built  a  small  hen 
house  and  gradually  worked  into  that 
line  of  the  business.  We  worked  hard 
every  day.  When  the  busy  season  ar- 
rived we  had  to  hire  a  little  extra  help, 
but  as  labor  was  scarce  and  expensive 
we  did  all  we  could  ourselves.  Early  and 
late  we  were  out;  and  somehow,  we  kept 
well.  One  thing  I  think  helped  us — we 
did  not  worry. 

"It  is  now  eight  years  since  we  bought 
the  little  farm.  We  have  cleared  up  the 
mortgage  and  erected  one  part  of  a  frame 
house.  As  soon  as  we  can  we  shall  add 
an  upright. 

"We  have  the  same  horses,  but  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  shall  replace  them 
with  a  better  team.  We  have  also  planted 
some  more  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants. 
And  the  neople  who  used  to  predict  that 
we  would  waste  our  money  and  energy, 
and  perhaps  lose  our  health,  begin  to  tell 
"s  how  glad  they  are  to  see  us  succeed- 
ing so  well." 


Make   Your  Profits   Work   For  You 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  profits?" 
It  was  a  farmer  who  had  made  good  who 
asked  this  question  of  a  fellow  soil  tiller. 
"I  never  knew  where  I  was  at  till  I  kept 
a  sharp  outlook  on  my  profits,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Take  the  hog  business  for  an 
example.  I  found  that  the  only  way  I 
could  get  on  satisfactorily  in  the  busi- 
ness was  to  count  the  cost  on  each  bunch 
I  handled.  I  began  by  setting  aside  two 
hundred  dollars  for  this  line  of  farming. 
Out  of  this  amount  I  bought  my  hogs 
and  my  feed.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  was  not  going  to  go  beyond  that  sum 
till  I  had  disposed  of  the  lot.  I  kept 
right  by  my  resolution  and  when  I  had 
completed  my  work  and  all  sales  were 
made  I  found  myself  twenty-five  dollars 
ahead.  I  did  not  add  this  amount  to  my 
hog  money,  but  I  set  it  to  one  side  in 
profit  account  and  began  again  on  the 
two  hundred  dollar  basis.  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  cash  in  on  my  profits  and  kept 
on  the  two  hundred  dollar  basis.  By 
keeping  my  brains  in  steep  and  keeping 
my  eyes  open,  I  gradually  improved  my 
hogs  till  now  I  have  the  best  line  that 
I  ever  had.  I  have  three  pure  bred 
sows   and    I   have   many     times     better 
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chances  for  making  money  than  I  had 
at  first  though  I  have  not  increased  my 
capital  account  by  one  dollar.  I  manage 
this  by  having  more  sales  than  I  had  at 
first.  In  this  way  the  money  comes  in 
much  more  frequently  than  it  did  at  first 
and  I  can  keep  that  two  hundred  dollar 
capital  working  for  all  that  it  is  worth. 
I  still  set  aside  the  profits  to  work  for 
me  in  other  first-class  investments.  I 
have  made  my  dairy  business  run  on  the 
same  principle.  I  try  to  make  each  part 
of  my  business  run  on  its  own  capital. 
But  I  set  aside  the  profits  when  the  pro- 
fits come  and  do  not  trifle  with  my  capital. 
In  this  way  I  know  just  what  I  am  doing. 
As  soon  as  a  sale  is  made  the  profit  is 
set  aside.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
interest  returns  I  secure  from  the  in- 
vestment of  profits.  In  this  way  each 
sale  acts  as  an  indicator  of  what  I  am 
doing  and  I  can  prepare  accordingly. 
Sometimes  a  neighbor  makes  more  than 
I  do  by  picking  up  what  he  calls  a  'snap,' 
but  taking  it  one  year  with  another  I 
do  pretty  well  by  constantly  keeping  my 
head  and  by  knowing  every  day  pretty 
nearly    where    my    business    stands." 


A  Woman's  Investment 

One  woman  out  of  every  five  in  this 
country  is  earning  her  own  living.  And 
thousands  of  these  are  also  providing  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  support  of  sis- 
ters, brothers,  parents  or  other  depen- 
dents. 

And  intelligent  women  who,  either  by 
choice  or  through  force  of  circumstances, 
have  become  breadwinners,  know  that 
present  support  is  not  their  only  prob- 
lem. For  women  as  a  class  are  more 
anxious  to  be  independent  and  have  a 
greater  dread  of  a  moneyless  old  age 
than  men.  They  realize  that  a  woman 
cannot  expect  to  continue  in  business  as 
long  as  a  man.  And  they  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  being  isolated  and  dependent 
when  their  earning  days  are  over. 

Such  is  the  the  problem  of  the  business 
woman.     How  can  it  be  solved? 

In  the  first  place  she  must  save — regu- 
larly— systematically — a  definite  portion 
of  her  income  and  invest  it  at  interest 
so  as  to  build  up  a  fund  to  provide  for 
her  comfort  and  independence  when  she 
is  old.  But  because  women  earn  less  than 
men  they  can  save  less  and  so  must 
exercise  greater  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  investments. 

The  savings  bank  is  most  frequently 
resorted  to.  But  this  means  of  building 
up  a  competence  rarely  proves  adequate. 
Human  nature  is  weak  and  good  resolu- 
tions to  make  regular  deposits  in  a  sav- 
ings bank  are  seldom  carried  out  for  any 
length  of  time.  And  few  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  withdraw  money  for  a 
coveted  luxury,  when  it  is  so  readily  at 
hand. 

Real  estate,  stocks,  bonds  and  mort- 
gages are  also  subject  to  many  objections 
as  investments  for  women.  They  are 
often  troublesome,  require  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  to  be  remunerative  re- 
quire much  skill  in  their  selection.  Fur- 
thermore, one  needs  to  have  accumulated 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  before  any 
of  these  are  available.  And  if  death  in- 
tervenes before  an  adequate  estate  has 
been  accumulated  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  dependents  their  lot  is  likely  to  be 
a  sorry  one. — L.  B.  G. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  SAFE  AND 
CERTAIN  Sj%  FOR  YOUR  SAVINGS 
[N    PLACE    OF    THE    USUAL    3%. 

To  increase  the  rate  of  Interest  earned  by  your 
savings  is  to  increase  the  savings  themselves  in  a 
very  marked  way.  Thus,  if  you  save  $100  every  six 
months  for  10  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
would  have  $2,691.78  if  invested  at  514  per  cent.,  but 
only  $2,347.05  if  invested  at  3  per  cent. 

That  is,  while  the  yearly  amount  saved  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  the  higher  rate  of  interest  has  added 
over  $344.73  to  your  capital. 

This  result  can  be  safely  and  easily  secured  by 
investing  in  Standard  Reliance  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration 5lA%  debentures,  which  are  issued  in 
amounts  from  $100  to  $10,000. 

Interest  at  bxA%  is  payable  in  cash  at  your  local  bank 
on  the  day  it  is  due.  Principal  on  the  date  agreed 
upon. 

An  interesting  booklet  about  "PROFITS  FROM 
SAVINGS,"  which  gives  some  very  valuable  advice, 
will   be   sent  free   on   request.     Write  for   it   to-day. 

Dept.  4 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Head  Office. 8288 MingSt. E.  Toronto 


Branch   Offices: 

AYR  BROCKVILLE  CHATHAM 

ELMIRA      NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 


YEAR  BY  YEAR 


the  returns  of  the  Great- West  Life  Assurance  Company  become  more 
and  more  satisfactory. 

The  essential  figures  for  1917  are  as  follows: 
Policies  issued  ....  $   30,309,542 

Business  in  force  Dec.   3 1st,  1917        -  152,643,165 

Increase  of  business  in  force  in  1917     -  19,626,717 

Total  assets  Dec.  31st,  1917       -  -  24,385,666 

Interest  earned  on  investments  over  7  per  cent. 

Those  needing  Life  Insurance  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  Policies  of 

THE   GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE   COMPANY 


DEPT.  "W 


Head  Office— WINNIPEG 


A  PLAIN   TALK  TO  A   SENSIBLE   MAN 

The  above  is  the  title  to  a  small  pamphlet  explain- 
ing concisely  the  three  principal  kinds  of  Life 
Insurance  Policies.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  copy  will  be  mailed  free. 

Dept.  M.    EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  TORONTO 


Head  Office,  Toronto 
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SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

to 

Oliver  Spanner  &  Co. 

TAXIDERMISTS 

We  pay  express  or  postage. 
26    Elm    Street 

TORONTO 

Write  for  latest  price  list 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both  Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing  full  particulars. 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25ih  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


[PROMPTLY  SECURED! 

In   all   countries.  Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S ADVISER,which  will  be  sent  free. 

MARION  &  MARION. 

388  University  St.,  Montreal 
918    F   Street,   Washington,    D.C. 


Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
jfor  patents.  List  of  Inventions  actually 
■  requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 

^Hent"  sent  free.  Send  roujrh  sketch  for  free 
f  report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
7  Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 

Est.  21  Years  579    7th  St.  .Washington,  D.C. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE  A 


MOTORCYCLED 


et  a  email  cost,  by  using 
ourattachableoutfit.  Fita 
any  Bicycle.  Easily  attach- J 
ed«    No  Special  Toots  Required.! 
"Compared  With  Others" 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wilhelm  35  Shanley  St.,  Ber- 
lin, Ontario,  Canada,  writes:  */  received 
Jour  Attachment  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and 
like  it  fine,  and  appreciate  the  difference 
between  atwo  cycle  motor  and  af our  cycle. 
Also  wish  to  state  that  it  has  considerable 
more  power  than  the  (competitor' 'a  motor,  )•' 


FREE  BOOK  w 


for 
__  bargain  list  and 
free  booklet  describingthe  SHAW  Bicy- 
cle Motor  Attachment,  also  Motorbicy- 
cle,  complete.  Our  prices  run  from  $25  up. 

SHAWMANUFACTURINGCO. 

Dept   167  Calesburg,  Kas.,  U.S.- 


ATENTS 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  patent 


P 

list    of    Patent    Buyers    and    Inventions    wanted. 
^M.      $1,000,000   in    prizes  offered   for   inventions.     Send 
^^~     sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.     Our 
FOUR.    BOOKS    sent    free.      Parents    advertised    FREE. 
We    assist    inventors    to    sell    their  TPlJTi'T!' 

inventions.  ■*■  XVXlXl 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  COMPANY 
699  Ninth  Street  Washington.  D.  C. 


POISON  FOR  FRUIT  PESTS 

Relative  Values  of  Arsenate  of  Lime  and 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 

By  Prof.  J.  Caesar. 

From   an    address    to   the   Ontario    Fruitgrowers. 

ARSENATE  of  lime,  we  know,  is 
cheaper  than  arsenate  of  lead,  that  is 
it  gives  apparently  as  good  control  of  bit- 
ing insects  and  that  it  is  more  convenient 
to  use  with  lime-sulphur,  because  arsenate 
of  lead  when  added  to  lime-sulphur  causes 
a  black  precipitate,  while  arsenate  of  lime 
does  not  cause  any  precipitate.  We  know 
also  that  it  is  safe  with  Bordeaux  on  prac- 
tically any  plant  except  peaches,  but  so 
also  is  arsenate  of  lime,  a  substance  that 
thousands  of  people  including  myself  once 
thought  safe  with  lime-sulphur  until 
further  experience  showed  that  under 
some  circumstances  it  would  burn  severe- 
ly. Arsenate  of  lime,  however,  used 
with  water  alone,  will  burn  very  severe- 
ly; arsenate  of  lead  will  not.  I  have 
ruined  almost  every  leaf  on  a  pear  tree 
with  a  single  application  of  arsenate  of 
lime.  Whether  it  is  safe  in  Ontario  with 
lime-sulphur  or  as  safe  as  arsenate  of  lead 
is  in  my  opinion  still  undecided.  Dr. 
Quaintance,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  says  that  it  is  practically 
safe  on  apples  and  pear  trees,  but  that  it 
is  not  safe  on  plum,  cherry  or  peach  be- 
cause of  injury  to  foliage.  Prof.  Parrott, 
of  Geneva,  said  he  had  tested  it  and  felt 
so  uncertain  about  its  safety  that  he  was 
going  to  advise  the  fruit  growers  of  New 
York  to  continue  the  use  of  arsenate  of 
lead  for  the  present  at  least.  Prof.  Brock, 
of  Illinois,  has  tested  both  the  home-made 
and  commercial  makes  on  apples  in  1916 
and  1917  and  he  says,  "Our  two  seasons' 
results  would  not  warrant  any  satisfac- 
tory recommendation  as  to  its  use."  Mr. 
Kydd,  at  Whitby,  and  I,  at  Grimsby, 
tested  it  last  year  with  lime-sulphur  in 
comparison  with  arsenate  of  lead  and 
lime-sulphur  (Mr.  Kydd  used  it  only  half 
strength)  and  in  both  places  it  caused 
more  injury  than  the  arsenate  of  lead. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Harris,  of  Inger- 
soll,  had  practically  no  burning,  and  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where  large  quantities  were 
used,  there  was  very  little  injury;  Mr. 
Sanders  says  less  injury  was  done  than 
from  arsenate  of  lead. 

Though  I  am  still  far  from  convinced 
that  arsenate  of  lime  with  lime-sulphur 
is  as  safe  as  arsenate  of  lead  with  lime- 
sulphur,  I  consider  that  because  of  the 
large  number  of  people  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  some  other  districts  who  have  used  it 
on  apples  without  injury,  we  should  be 
quite  as  safe  in  compromising  by  using 
it  instead  of  arsenate  of  lead  on  apples 
just  before  the  blossoms  burst,  because 
foliage  at  this  stage  is  not  nearly  so  liable 
to  spray  injury  as  later.  The  best  strength 
to  use  would  appear  to  be  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  the  powder  form  or  1% 
pounds  of  the  paste  to  40  gallons  of  dilute 
lime-sulphur.  For  all  later  sprays  on 
apples  and  also  for  all  sprays  against 
bitins:  insects  on  pears,  plums  and  cher- 
ries I  think  we  should  still  rely  on  arsen- 
ate of  lead. 

Where  fruit  growing  is  a  man's  busi- 
ness I  should  advise  that  all  of  the  regu- 
lar standard  applications  as  stated  in  the 
spray  calendar  be  given,  in  fact  I  think 
no  good  fruit  grower  should  try  to  do 
with  fewer  than  these  standard  sprays 
mentioned  there,  but  when  grain  and 
stock  raising  are  combined  with  fruit 
growing  and  all  cannot  be  properly  at- 
tended to  it  is  clearly,  because  of  the  war, 
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Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer 's  Exchange 

SEMI-MONTHLY 

5  cents  a  word  -  per  insertion. 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


JEWELRY 

WALTHAM  WATCHES  —  $5.50  TO 
VV  $150.00.  Reliable  timepieces.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  to  The  Watch  Shop, 
Wm.   E.   Cox,   70  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,      (tf) 


"DAZOR       BLADES       SHARPENED       BY 
experts    —    Gillette,    35c    dozen ;    Ever- 
Ready.    25c.      Mail    to    Albert    Keen    Edge 
Co.,    180   Bathurst  Street,   Toronto.      (4-18) 


BUGGY  FOR  SALE 

TfOR      SALE— TWO-SEATED  RUBBER- 

tired   buggy ;   good   as    new,  $50.      This 

buggy   originally   cost   $150,   and  will  prove 
an    ideal    family    buggy.      Apply    Box    210, 

The     Farmers'     Magazine,     143  University 
Avenue,   Toronto. 


"PREE  CATALOG  OF  PLAYS,  VAUDE- 
ville  acts,  minstrel  jokes,  monologs, 
recitations,  make-up  material,  etc.  Fitz- 
gerald Publishing  Corp.,  successor  to  Dick 
&  Fitzgerald,  19  Ann  Street,  New  York 
City.  (4-18) 


TREES  FOR  SALE 

pRIVET,  BARBERRY,  EVERGREENS, 
oaks,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  for 
ornamental  hedges,  windbreaks,  timber, 
mailing  size ;  dozen  same  variety,  one 
dollar ;  hundred,  five  dollars.  Complete 
list  free.  John  Downham,  Strathroy, 
Ontario.  (Apr.   15) 


BEES 

TF    YOU     WANT    BEES    IN    COMBLESS 

packages   or   nuclei,    write   J.    R.    Black, 

Meadowvale,    Ontario.  (4-18) 


w 


SEED   POTATOES   WANTED 

SLANTED  —  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Po- 
tatoes for  seed  ;  Northern  Ontario  or 
New  Brunswick  seed  preferred.  Write, 
giving  price  and  particulars,  Box  20, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  143  University  Avenue, 
Toronto. 


MORE    DOLLARS 

XTOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada,  men  and  women, 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  FM.  143-153 
University   Avenue,    Toronto,   Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 
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one's  duty  to  give  the  grain  and  stock  the 
preference.  In  such  cases  power  outfits 
and  the  spray  gun  or  a  duster  might  be 
purchased  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  for  such 
persons  either  to  omit  spraying  altogether 
for  this  year  or  else  to  give  only  -one  or 
two  applications.  In  any  district  except 
where  San  Jose  Scale  exists  the  most 
important  spray  is  the  one  just  after  the 
blossoms  fall.  Some  years  this  one  alone 
will  give  fruit  almost  free  from  scab  and 
worms.  The  next  most  important  is  the 
spray  just  before  bloom.  These  two  sprays 
will  most  years,  but  not  every  year,  give 
almost  perfectly  clean  fruit.  The  spray 
before  or  as  the  buds  are  bursting  is,  of 
course,  all  important  for  San  Jose  Scale 
and  for  Oyster-Shell  Scale  and  also  some 
years  for  Apple  Scab. 

With  these  facts  in  view  every  person 
can  judge  for  himself  which  sprays  it 
will  pay  him  best  to  omit  on  his  orchard. 

Most  Ontario  apple  orchards  are  free 
from  San  Jose  Scale  and  nearly  free  from 
Oyster-Shell  Scale;  hence  in  such  orchards 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  first  applica- 
tion of  lime-sulphur  should  not  be  greatly 
weakened  and  the  dilution  be  made  about 
1  gal.  to  15  or  even  20  gals,  water  instead 
of  1  to  7.  This  would  make  a  saving  of  40 
cents  per  barrel.  I  should  also  advise 
putting  this  spray  on  just  after  the  buds 
have  burst  instead  of  before  they  burst 
as  this  will  be  more  effective  in  preventing 
early  scab  infection  of  the  leaves. 


Brussels    Sprouts    in    Canada 

Brussels  sprouts  are  miniature  cab- 
bages, but  with  a  delicate  flavor  such  as 
no  cabbage  can  boast.  The  plants  have 
much  the  same  habits  of  growth  as  cab- 
bages and  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way; 
but,  instead  of  making  a  single  large 
head,  they  produce  a  large  number  of 
globular  buds  or  sprouts  up  and  down 
the  long  stems.  When  these  buds  are 
cooked  and  served  with  a  cream  sauce 
they  are  delicious. 

In  order  to  have  an  early  crop,  it  is 
necessary  to  start  the  seeds  indoors  or 
under  glass;  but  seeds  sown  outside  in 
May  will  give  a  good  yield,  for  the  plants 
are  very  hardy,  and  the  quality  of  the 
sprouts  is  rather  improved  than  other- 
wise when  they  are  subjected  to  a  few 
light  frosts.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and 
even  in  the  north  the  season  may  be  pro- 
longed several  weeks  by  lifting  a  few 
plants  and  setting  them  in  sand  in  a  veg- 
etable-cellar or  storage-pit.  If  the  sand 
is  kept  moist,  the  sprouts  will  keep  for 
a  month  or  more,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  until  those  which  are  quite  small 
have  reached  an  edible  size. 

It  is  best  to  transplant  seedling  plants 
when  they  are  about  three  inches  high, 
and  two  feet  each  way  is  none  too  far 
apart  to  set  them,  as  they  require  con- 
siderable growing  space.  After  the 
sprouts  are  well  formed,  it  is  advisable  to 
cut  or  break  the  lower  leaves  away,  in 
order  to  give  the  tiny  heads  more  room 
to  develop.  A  rosette  of  leaves  must  be 
left  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  however,  to 
keep  it  growing.  When  the  heads  are 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
they  are  ready  to  be  cut,  and,  as  heads  in 
different  stages  of  development  are  to  be 
found  on  each  plant,  several  cuttings  may 
be  made.  There  is  no  reason  why  Brus- 
sels sprouts  should  not  be  grown  as  widely 
in  this  country  as  they  are  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  where  they  are  im- 
mensely popular. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER. 
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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

and  thus  help  Canada  to  do  her  share  in 
the  Great  War. 

INTEREST   ALLOWED  AT  3%  PER  ANNUM  ON 
SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  OF  $1  AND  UPWARDS  AT  ANY 
BRANCH  OF  THE  BANK  l 


WE  WANT  FURS 


for  our  own  use 

and  are  offering 

EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  PRICES.    Ship  now.    Shipments 
held  separate.        Write  for  our  large  price  list,  free  on  request. 

CHICAGO  HIDE,  FUR  &WOOL  HOUSE,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Furriers  and  Tanners  S   .**  I 

Capita!  $250,000.00.  Reference:  Any  Banlt  here  or  any 
Mercantile  Agencv 

DOUGLAS,  WYOMING,  U.S.A. 

We  want  the  name  of  every  trapper  on  our  mailing  list. 


The  Largest   House   of 
its  Kind  in  The   West 


Big  Spare-Time  Money  for  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representatives — 
who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not  require 
previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send  me  your 
proposition." 

Agency  Division 
THE    MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue 


TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Letting  You  Into  A  Secret 


CHEY  were  talking  about  things  in  gene 
by  Jones  that  Brown  talked  with  a  po 
Brown  evidently  had  real  knowledge  ab 
ing  in  Jones.  Jones  found  himself  talking  in  g 
what  he  had  to  say  wasn't  very  convincing.  I 
do  you  get  your  information?  You  talk  like 
opinions,  and  you  seem  to  have  a  wealth  of  inf 
secret  of  your  greater  confidence  and  knowledg 

And  Brown  said:  "I'll  tell  you,  Jones,  how  I  have  strengthened 
myself  in  confidence  and  knowledge,  as  you  put  it.  I  read  my 
newspaper  in  a  new  way  now,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  Canada,  the  land  of  my  birth,  residence  and 
affection. 

"For  years — until  I  was  forty — I  read  newspapers,  as  many 
others  do — pretty  thoroughly.  I  read  about  accidents,  and 
meetings  and  fires,  and  everything  else.  One  day  I  woke  up, — 
was  awakened  up,  to  tell  the  truth — to  discover  that  I  was  just 
flittering  away  time  when  I  read  everything. — Then  I  deter- 
mined to  concentrate  my  interest  on  matters  Canadian — the 
things  about  Canada  that  really  matter. 

"I  wanted  direction.  I  needed  a  focal  point,  as  it  were.  What 
should  be  skipped,  and  what  should  be  read  closely?  I  was 
floundering.  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician,  and  I  abominate 
party  politics.    I  wanted  to  see  things  fairly. 

"Then  one  day  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST.  It  seemed  to  me  to  give  me  the  direction  I  needed.  I 
found  it  was  sifting  things  for  me,  and  giving  current  affairs 
their  right  proportioning.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  new  kind  of 
newspaper  to  me,  and  I  read  it  with  zest. 

"I  am  a  business  man,  and  business  in  its  larger  aspects  is 
the  special  field  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  I  found  the  paper 
written  in  a  readable  way,  and  that  it  has  a  breadth  of  inter- 
est pleasing  to  me.  So  I  subscribed  for  THE  POST,  and  every 
Saturday  and  over  the  week-end  this  paper  is  pretty  thor- 
oughly read  by  me. 

"I  find  that  the  reading  of  this  paper  helps  me  get  out  of  my 
daily  newspaper  the  meat  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read 
my  daily  newspaper  and  other  papers  with  a  new  and  informed 
interest  which  makes  my  reading  a  profitable  thing. 

"I  read  somewhere  that  an  hour  a  day  spent  on  any  subject 
would  make  a  man  master  of  that  subject  in  10  years.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  seeking  to  be  a  master'  of  Canadian 


ral — Jones  and  Brown.  But  it  was  easily  seen 
sitiveness  and  definiteness  lacking  in  himself, 
out  things  and  this  gave  him  an  assurance  lack- 
eneralities,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  know  that 
n  the  end  he  spoke  up.  "Brown,  tell  me,  where 
one  who  knows.  You  use  facts  to  fortify  your 
ormation  about  things  Canadian.  What's  the 
e?" 

affairs,  but  I  do  know  that  for  the  past  two  years  or  so  I  have 
been  having  a  new  joy  in  life.  I  am  really  trying  to  know  my 
Canada. 

"I  clip  a  good  deal,  and  my  scrap  book  on  Canada  is  a  treasure 
house  for  me,  I  collate  the  material  I  put  in  that  book,  and 
whenever  I  want  to  read  up  any  particular  subject,  I  have 
before  me,  gathered  up,  a  surprising  amount  of  material 
obtained  from  many  sources. 

"I  take  luncheon  at  the  Club  daily.  There  are  eight  of  us  who 
gather  daily  at  the  same  table.  One  is  a  wholesaler,  another 
is  a  banker,  another  a  publisher,  another  a  manufacturer,  an- 
other a  manufacturers'  agent — and  so  on.  We  have  a  repre- 
sentative gathering. 

"We  talk  about  many  things,  and  about  Canada  most  of  all.  I 
take  great  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  I  am  able  to 
hold  up  my  end  of  the  conversation.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
is  this  reputation  that  spurs  me  on  to  keep  myself  brushed  up 
all  the  time.  I  own  up,  also,  to  practising  a  little  subtlety.  I 
guide  the  conversation  in  the  direction  of  a  subject  that  I  am 
well  informed  on,  and  then  I  bide  my  time,  letting  others 
wrestle  with  it  until  they  have  told  all  they  know.  Then  is  my 
chance,  and  I  am  able  to  say  something  useful  to  a  company 
that  is  attentive. 

"Jones,  if  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  information, 
lead  purposefully,  objectively.  Cut  out  the  reading  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  You  are  a  business  man,  the  same  as  I 
am.  Why  not  read  definitely  along  the  line  of  business?  You 
will  find  it  a  most  pleasurable  kind  of  reading,  and  you'll 
find  that  you  will  acquire  the  sifting  mind  which  will  enable 
you  to  pass  over  a  lot  of  stuff  of  no  value  to  you,  and  seize 
on  material  of  real  value. 

"I  recommend  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  as  a  paper  that  will 
give  your  reading  direction.  It  has  helped  me  much,  and  I 
believe  will  help  you.     At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  try  it  out." 


IF  JONES  wants  to  try  out  THE  FINANCIAL  POST -he  can  have  it  go  to  him  by  mail  for  four  months  for 
a  dollar  bill.  One  thing  that  ought  to  impress  and  please  Jones  is  that  THE  POST  is  not  a  one-man  paper.  It 
is  produced  by  many  men,  each  a  surpassingly  well-informed  man  on  the  subject  he  writes.  One  man  writes 
on  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  another  on  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  another  on  the  food  problems  and 
milling  and  cereal  subjects,  another  on  insurance,  another  on  textiles,  and  so  on.  The  special  contributed  articles 
which  are  a  regular  feature  of  THE  POST  are  by  author- 
ities or  by  men  of  position.  Besides  which,  THE  POST 
surveys  many  fields  of  interest,  and  this  survey  is  world- 
wide. It  is  a  meatful  paper,  in  very  truth,  and  assures 
those  who  read  it  regularly  an  amount,  kind  and  quality 
of  reading  not  commonly  found  in  a  single  newspaper. 
If  you  would  make  your  daily  reading  take  on  a  new 
interest  and  value,  we  suggest  that  you  should  sign  and 
forward  the  coupon  opposite. 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

Dept.  F.M.,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Send  me  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for 

^r^VtUtToif^L,        I  "ill  remit  on  receipt  of  bill 
in  the  usual  way. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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MyBrave  and  Gallant 
Gentleman 

Continued  from  page  13. 

"Tell  me  what  is  wrong."  What  is  all 
this  about?" 

At  last  he  looked  into  my  eyes.  I  could 
see  a  hundred  conflicting  emotions  work- 
ing in  his  expressive  face. 

"You  would  be  friends  after  what  I 
have  done?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  your  hand,  Jim,"  I  said  again. 

In  a  moment  both  his  were  clasped  over 
mine,  in  his  vise-like  grip. 

"George — George!"  he  cried.  "We've 
always  been  friends — chums.  I  have  al- 
ways known  you  were  not  like  the  rest  of 
them." 

He  drew  his  forearm  across  his  brow. 
"I  am  not  myself,  George.  You'll  forgive 
me  for  what  I  did,  won't  you?" 

"Man,  Jim — there  is  nothing  done  that 
requires  forgiving;  only  you  have  the 
devil's  own  grip.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
be  able  to  swallow  decently  for  a  week. 

"But  you  are  in  trouble;  what  is  it, 
Jim?     Tell  me;  maybe  I  can  help." 

"Ay — it's  trouble  enough — God  forbid. 
It's  Peggy,  George — my  dear  little  sister, 
Peggy,  that  has  neither  mother  nor  father 
to  guide  her — only  me,  and  I'm  a  blind 
fool.  Oh — I  can't  speak  about  it.  Come 
over  with  me  and  see  for  yourself." 

I  followed  him  slowly  and  silently  out 
of  the  smithy,  down  the  lane  and  across 
the  road  to  his  little  rose-covered  cottage. 
We  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  house. 
Jim  held  up  his  hand  for  caution,  as  he 
peeped  in  at  the  kitchen  window.  He 
turned  to  me  again,  and  beckoned,  his  big 
eyes  blind  with  tears. 

"Look  in  there,"  he  gulped.  "That's 
my  little  sister,  my  little  Peggy;  she  who 
never  has  had  a  sorrow  since  mother  left 
us.  She's  been  like  that  for  four  hours 
and  she  gets  worse  when  I  try  to  comfort 
her." 

I  peered  in. 

Peggy  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair 
and  bending  across  the  table.  Her  arms 
were  spread  out  in  front  of  her  and  her 
face  was  buried  in  them.  Her  brown, 
curly  hair  rippled  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders  like  a  mountain  stream.  Great 
sobs  seemed  to  be  shaking  her  supple 
body.  I  listened,  and  my  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  a  breaking  heart.  There  was  a 
fearful  agony  in  her  whole  attitude. 

I  turned  away  without  speaking  and 
followed  Jim  back  to  the  smithy.  When 
we  got  there  something  pierced  me  like 
a  knife,  although  all  was  not  quite  clear 
to   my  understanding. 

"Jo — Jim,"  I  cried,  "surely  you  never 
fancied  I — I  was  in  any  way  to  blame  for 
this.  Why!  Jim — I  don't  even  know  yet 
what  it  is  all  about." 

He  laughed  unpleasantly.  "No,  George, 
no! Oh!  I  can't  tell  you.    Here " 

He  went  to  his  coat  which  hung  from  a 
hook  in  the  wall.  He  pulled  a  letter  from 
his  inside  pocket.     "Read  that,"  he  said. 

I  unfolded  the  paper  as  he  stood  watch- 
ing- me  keenly. 

The  note  was  in  handwriting  with 
which  I  was  well  familiar. 

"My  dear  little  Peggy, — I  am  very, 
very  sorry — but  surely  you  know  that 
what  you  ask  is  impossible.  I  shall 
try  to  find  time  to  run  out  and  see  you 
at  the  usual  place  Friday  night  at 
nine  o'clock.  Do  not  be  afraid,  little 
woman;  everything  will  come  out  all 
right.  You  know  I  shall  see  that  you 
Continued  on  page  62. 
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PHONOGRAPH 

which  really  sings. 


ZSe  NEW  EDISON 


>? 


"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul 

actually  sings.  It  has  stood  beside  Anna  Case, 
Giovanni  Zenatello,  Guido  Ciccolini,  Arthur 
Middleton,  Thomas  Chalmers  and  a  score  of 
other  great  artists;  and  has  sung  duets  with 
them,  and  then  sung  in  comparison  with  them. 

The  musical  critics  of  more  than  five  hundred 
newspapers  concede  in  the  columns  of  their  own 
papers,  that  it  is  only  by  watching  the  lips  of  the 
artist  standing  before  them,  that  they  can  tell 
whether  it  is  the  artist  singing  or  The  New  Edison 
singing. 

The  New  Edison  is  the  only  instrument  which 
has  successfully  sustained  the  test  of  direct  compa- 
rison with  living  artists. 

May  we  send  you  the  brochure" Music '  s  Re-Crea- 
tion" and  the  booklet^  "What  the  Critics  Say." 

THOS.    A.    EDISON,    Inc.,    ORANGE,   N.  J. 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers*  big  questions^ 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best   c^e  of  hi^h   priced  seed. 
Means  $5  toSuO  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its    place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   dcpJ  h;    even 
spicing.    Wo  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  P^is^s 
No  Doubles 

THE  BATTMAN-WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. ' 
480  Symington  Avenue,        Toronto,  Canada. 


GILSON 

SILO     FILLERS 


THE  GILSON  SILO  FILLER  is  the  one 
blower  which  can  be  successfully  operated 
with  as  little  power  as  4  h  p.  There  is  a  Gilson 
Silo  Filler  for  every  purpose— for  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  for  the  syndicate,  and  our 
large  capacity  machine  for  the  custom 
jobber. 

We  guarantee  every  Gilton  Silo  Filler  to 
cut  and  elevate  more  ensilage  with  the 
tame  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter. 

Will  Silo  Filling  Time 

find  you  ready  ? 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 


High  Grade  Seed 

Registered  1st  Generation,  O.A.C.  No.  72 
Oats,  $2.00  per  bus.  Gov.  germination  test, 
37%.  Improved  O.A.C.  No.  72  Oats  groWn 
from  strains  of  registered  seed,  $1.60  per 
bus.  Gov.  germination  test,  98%.  Registered 
O.A.C.  No.  21  Barley.  $2.50  per  bus.  Gov. 
germination  test,  97%.  Improved  O.A.C. 
No.  21  Barley  grown  from  strains  of  regis- 
tered seed,  $2.00  per  bus.  The  above  grain.; 
have  been  produced  from  carefully  graded, 
selected  seed.  Guaranteed  true  to  variety. 
Free  from  smut  and  noxious  weed  seeds. 
Small  white  field  beans,  extra  good  quality. 
$10.00  per  bus.  All  grains  offered  produced 
on  our  own  seed  farms.  Samples  sent  on 
request.  Sacks  free.  Prices:  F.O.B.  Allis- 
ton,    C.P.R.    or    G.T.R. 

RUTHVEN  BROS..    Alliston.  Ontario 
R.  R.  No.  2. 


Wass125 

Now  '.-••■ 
s62.65 


NEW  OLIVERS 

Free  Trial —  No  Money  Down 

Latest  Oliver  Nine — standard 
visible,  brand  new.  Direct 
from  factory  to  you.  saving 
— -  '  you   $62.35.     Easy   terms.     The 

exact    machine    used    by    big    business.     Over 

600,000   sold. 

Our  startling  book,  "The  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy," 
tells  the  story.  Get  your  copy  to-day.  It 
is   free.      A   $125   machine   for   $62.65. 

This  book  tells  how  simple  it  is  to"  get  a 
new  Oliver  for  free  trial — our  low  terms — 
a    year   to   pay. 

Send  for  your  copy   to-day. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
3063  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Shorthorn's  Great  Mission 

Good  Feeding  And  Good  Care  Is  Equal  To  Blood  In 

Successful  Work 

By    Eluid    Kester 


W.  A.  Dryden  struck  a  right  note  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers, when  he  said  that  the  production  of 
commercial  cattle  was  the  basis  of  all 
bovine  operations  on  the  farm.  And  were 
it  not  for  the  purebred  breeder  this  busi- 
ness of  cattle  raising  and  feeding  on  the 
ordinary  farms  of  Canada  would  fall  into 
a  chaotic  condition  where  nondescripts 
would  inhabit  the  barnyards,  and  an  in- 
ferior animal  life  work  to  its  own  deple- 
tion. Mr.  Dryden  touched  on  a  basic  fact 
in  animal  creation.  Nature  preserves  the 
genus  but  not  the  type.  It  is  man's  pro- 
vince to  do  the  latter. 

In  all  ages  the  man  who  has  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  types 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 
And  in  this  respect  the  old  names  of 
British  history  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
There  is  not  a  farmer  in  Canada  who  has 
raised  a  Shorthorn  calf  but  has  owed  a 
debt,  perhaps,  all  unconsciously,  to  Bake- 


well,  the  Collings,  Amos  Cruikshanks, 
Marr  or  Duthie,  of  the  old  land  breed 
artists. 

To  call  such  a  breeder  a  fancy  producer, 
or  a  creator  of  useless  business,  is  due  to 
entire  ignorance  of  the  situation.  So  that 
the  reference  to  this  matter,  by  the  young 
Brooklin  breeder  on  historic  Maple  Shade, 
was  timely  indeed.  The  breeder  of  good 
purebred  cattle  is  serving  his  day  and 
generation  in  a  most  productive  manner. 
Without  him  the  world  would  go  hungry 
of  meat  and  the  farmer  be  deprived  of 
profits.  Their  efforts  are  truly  making 
two  pounds  of  beef  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  this  beef  business 
is  that  the  Shorthorn  cow  is  also  main- 
taining a  reasonable  milk  flow,  making 
her  the  great  staple  support  of  thou- 
sands of  farms  in  the  country.  And  it  is 
not  hard  to  make  farmers  believe  to-day 
that  the  Shorthorn  cow  on  the  ordinary 


White  Queen — Milk  record  of  10,450  pounds.     Purchase  price  $3,000.     In  the  Otis  herd 

in  Ohio. 
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A.  good  type  of  English  Shorthorn  cow  with 
a  good  milk  record. 

farms  of  our  land  is  producing  more 
wealth  in  greater  variety  than  any  other 
breed  of  cattle. 

Instead  of  a  plethora  of  high-class 
breeders  in  Canada  we  have  too  few  big 
men  engaged  with  the  real  business  of 
cattle  improvement  and  too  many  dealers 
in  purebreds.  The  man  on  his  own  farm 
who  has  a  type  in  his  mind's  eye,  who  has 
studied  some  of  the  laws  of  breeding,  who 
knows  what  crosses  have  produced  suc- 
cessful sires  of  America  and  who  can 
follow  a  theory  to  some  conclusion,  despite 
apparent  money  considerations,  is  the 
man  who  will  win  for  himself  Canadian 
breeding  honors  of  the  first  magnitude. 
In  Ontario  there  is  an  especial  opportun- 
ity for  many  of  these  small  farms.  And 
as  Maple  Shade  passed  from  the  hands  of 
a  prince  of  men  to  the  government 
of  a  worthy  son,  so  history  ought  to  re- 
cord the  work  of  many  generations  here 
of  herd  improvement.  For  their  work  is 
building  for  all  and  the  products  of  their 
ideas  will  command  prices  that  the  world 
always  pays  for  quality  and  individuality. 

President  Carpenter,  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  touched 
on  similar  lines  when  he  said: 

"What  we  should  do,  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  breed  good  purebred  Shorthorns, 
is  to  try  to  get  away  from  such  fads  as 
we  know  must  finally  be  an  injury  to  the 
business  and  preach  the  gospel  of  using 
good  bulls  with  outstanding  good  sires 
and  dams,  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  teach  further  that  good  care  and  good 
feeding  for  the  small  breeder,  as  well  on 
a  larger  scale,  is  just  as  much  an  element 
of  ultimate  success  as  the  using  of  good 
sires  and  good  dams. 

"Greater  than  the  value  of  his  farm, 
more  valuable  than  his  herd  of  cattle  is 
the  unspotted  reputation  for  probity  and 
square  dealing  of  the  breeder  of  any  kind 
of  pure-bred  livestock,  for  it  is  only  on 
his  reputation  that  a  successful  business 
can  be  built  up  and  maintained.  And 
good  will  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
assets  of  the  pure-bred  farm.  The  wis- 
dom of  Shakespeare  or  Solomon  is  seldom 
at  fault: 
"The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 

is  spotless  reputation, 
That  in  a  way  men  are  but  gilded  loam 

or  painted  clay, 
Mine  honor  is  my  life;  both  are  in  one, 
Take  mine  honor  from  me  and  my  life 

is  done." 

"Or  paraphrase  Solomon  a  little  and  he 
says: 

"  'A  good  name  is  to  be  preferred  to 
great  riches,  and  loving  favor  is  better 
than  silver  and  gold.'  " 


"A  general  good  time  was  had  by  all 
until  about  eleven  o'clock  when  fruit  salad 
and  cake  were  served  by  the  B.  B.  E. 
Club." — Prescott,  la.,  paper. 

When  vrill  they  teach  cooking  in  the 
public  schools? — St.  Louis  Globe  uemo- 
crat. 


Don1 


•HE  increasing  shortage  of  hired 
men  is  forcing  many  farmers  to 
seriously  consider  selling  their 
herds  as  they  cannot  get  the 
time  nor  labor  to  milk  them. 
To  sell  now  is  similar  to  "killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg" — for  never  in  the  history  of 
farming  have  the  prices  of  milk  and  cream  been  higher,  nor  the 
necessity  of  their  production  so  vital  to  the  Empire's  needs. 

Your  herd  is  a  source  of  rapid  growth  in  your  yearly  income — 
a  source  of  rapid  increase  in  productive  value  of  your  land  itself. 
Why  cut  off  that  income  and  increased  productivity,  when  you  can 
save  it  and  get  better  results  from  your  cows? 

EH/IDTDI7  MILKING 
Hlvlr  IKE.  MACHINES 

have  solved  the  problem  of  saving  time  and  labor  in  milking — and 
have  freed  the  hired  man  for  work  in  the  fields. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  B.  Agr.,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm  says:  The  real  drudgery  of  the  dairy  farm  is  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  the  milking  machine.  ONE  man  with  a  milking  machine  can 
do  the  work  of  three  hand  milkers  in  the  same  length  of  time.  They 
take  the  place  of  the  extra  hired  men  so  hard  to  obtain  at  this  time 
and  are  recognized  as  a  good  investment. 

The  moil  exacting  tests  by  Experimental  Farms  and  Stations 
prove  that  Empire  Machines  milk  without  injury  to  the  cow,  with 
speed,  ease,  economy  and  thoroughness.  Cows  and  heifers  take 
readily  to  being  milked  by  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine  and  benefit  by  it.  An  Empire  will 
save  money  for  you  in  labor  and  soon  pays 
foritself.  Space  prohibits  giving  fullinformation 
about  this  labor  saver;  Our  booklets,  however, 
have  the  whole  slory  and  valuable  testimonials 
from  other  dairymen  just  like  yourself.  Write 
us  for  them. 

Address  Dept.  L 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
TORONTO  MONTREAL 


MUSKRAT 

skins  will  bring  much  higher  prices 
than  ever  known — get  busy  and 
trap  all  you  can. 

You  will  receive  the  highest  prices  if  you 
ship  direct  to  us.  Money  talks:  that  is  why 
we  do  ilie  largest  cash  Kaw  Fur  business  in 
Canada. 

FREE  — Hallam's  Trappers'  Guide — 
9o  pages,  tells  how,  when  and  where  to 
trap.     Hallam's  Trappers   Supply 
Catalog,  36  pages,  also  Hal- 
lam's   Raw    Fur   News, 
giving  latest  fur  prices 
and   Market  re- 
ports,  All  free 
to  you — 
Write 
to-day. 


To 


-imited 


1127  Hallam  Building, 

TORONTO 
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More  E&gs  and 
Fertile    Eggs 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  profit. 

riOJJ2>    REGULATOR 

Builds  up  healthy,  happy 
layers  with  big  egg-pro- 
ducing records.  Increases 
fertility  and  insures  per- 
fect chicks.  A  very  few 
of  the  extra  eggs  you  get 
will  quickly  pay  for 
Pratts. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
popular-priced   pkgs. 

Write     us     for     FREE 
Book. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited. 
68  Claremont  St. 
Toronto. 
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CAM 

"CAM'S  'COLLEGE  QUEEN' " 

Whose  Official  Record  in  the  Harper 
Adams  College,  1916-17,  Competition,  just 
concluded,  was  301.  This  is  actual  proof 
that  I  am  England's  Supreme  Breeder  of 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg-horns,  and 
Buff  Orpingtons,  and  founder  of  the  only 
300-egg  strains   in   the   British   Isles. 

Pen  64  White  Wyandottes  have  gained 
1st  position  in  the  whole  contest,  winning 
Gold  Medal  and  First  Class  Certificates 
with  an  average  of  249  eggs  per  bird, 
"Cam's  'College  Queen' "  breaking  all 
records  by  laying  301  eggs  in  the  twelve 
months. 

England's     Only     Breeder    Who    Has     Won 
7    Gold    Medals    in    Open    Contest 

My  strains  are  winning  in  every  con- 
test, the  1st  Prize  Winners  in  the  Irish 
Contest  are  bred  from  a  cockerel  supplied 
by    me    as    eggs. 

Share  my  successes,  purchase  your  stock 
from    the  best    laying   strains    in   the   world. 

I  have  a  few  1916  hatched  White  Wyan- 
dotte Pullets,  full  sisters  to  my  pen  64, 
which  I  can  highly  recommend  for  breed- 
ing  pens. 

Also  a  few  1917  April  hatched  Cockerels 
from    my   300,    301    and   311    egg   strains. 

Write  immediately  for  list  of  stock  for 
sale   to 

P    1     f%  Birds     exported      to     all 

P-Q     1.JJ  ft!  parts    of     the    world    and 

>**■****  jive  delivery  guaranteed 

Glen  Poultry   Farm,    Hoirhton,   Preston 


Bred  to  Lay.     S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Healthy,  well-matured  cockerels  from  my  Cy- 
phers Wyckoff  bred-to-lay  strain  for  sale  at 
$2.00  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  mating  list,  describing  stock,  baby  chicks, 
eggs  for  hatching,  testimonials,  etc.  Sent 
free. 

COOKSVILLE    POULTRY    FARM, 
Cooksville       -...-..     Ontario 


ELMGROVE  FARM 

/~\FFER  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Emden  Geese,  Rouen 
Ducks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Send  for  price 
list.      J.    H.    Rutherford.    Albion,    Ontario. 
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A  Paying  Farm  Flock 

Big   Money   Is   Made   On  The   Ordinary   Farm   From 

150  Hens 

By  I.   C.   Byers 


JUDGING  from  what  I  have  been  read- 
ing lately  about  the  poultry  situation 
it  seems  to  me  that  before  long  about  all 
the  hens  that  are  left  will  be  those  on  the 
farms,  with  perhaps  a  few  small  flocks  in 
villages  kept  mostly  by  retired  farmers 
whp  would  be  lonesome  without  the  sound 
of  crow  and  cackle  they  have  always  been 
used  to  hearing.  But  the  ordinary  farmer 
has  not  been  paying  much  attention  to  the 
hen,  at  least  not  until  the  last  year  or  two. 
The  high  price  of  grain  has  made  him 
ask  whether  the  hens  were  paying  their 
way  or  were  merely  an  expensive  set  of 
boarders.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  if  anyone 
can  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising  it 
is  the  farmer,  not  only  the  man  who  goes 
to  the  expense  of  house  and  colony-houses, 
but  the  ordinary  farmer  without  any 
extra  conveniences  at  all.  Not  that  I  ad- 
vocate doing  without  all  the  up-to-date 
means  of  raising  fowl  and  making  them 
pay,  for  I  do  not,  but  my  own  experience 
proves  we  can  make  hens  pay  under  the 
most  ordinary  farm  conditions  if  we  take 
a  little  trouble  and  try  to  apply  all  the 
best  methods  to  our  conditions.  When  I 
began  farming  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  all  my  friends  thought  it  a  great  joke 
to  give  me  a  hen  or  two,  and  in  those 
days  hardly  any  two  people  kept  the  same 
breed,  and  after  I  had  bought  a  dozen  or 
two  more  hens  the  resulting  flock  can  be 
imagined — there  were  representatives  of 
every  known  breed  and  all  their  crosses 
of  several  generations.  There  were  some 
good  layers  among  them,  however,  and, 
taught  by  some  good  farm  journals,  I 
began  picking  over  the  flock  every  fall, 
with  the  result  that  in  a  few  years  I  had 
a  flock  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  them,  and  was  giving  me  a  good 
supply  of  eggs  the  year  round.  But  some 
person  coveted  the  hens,  poisoned  my 
watch-dog  and  left  me  to  begin  over  again 
with  twenty  odd  hens  out  of  a  flock  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  That  cured 
me  of  working  for  beauty,  so  instead  of 
culling  for  color  as  well  as  shape  I  just 
picked  closely  for  type  and  now  I  have 
a  flock  of  good  layers,  that  for  about 
fifteen  years  have  only  missed  supplying 
fresh  eggs  for  a  few  days  in  the  fall, 
when  the'„  are  first  put  in  winter 
quarters. 

Last  year   I  hesitated   for   some   time 
about  keeping  my  usual  two  hundred  hens 
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over  winter,  but  their  past  record  as  told 
by  the  hen-bcok  I  keep  as  well  as  the  store- 
bill  the  eggs  kept  paid  up,  encouraged  me 
to  keep  my  flock.  I  have  lately  made  up 
the  egg  record  and  find  that  we  got  1,427 
dozen  eggs.  I've  sold  nearly  $85  worth 
of  young  fowl  and  older  hens,  used  about 
twenty  chickens  for  our  own  table  and 
have  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  hens 
yet.  We  lost  six  hens  during  the  fall  and 
winter  so  far,  and  eight  or  nine  in  the 
summer,  which  I  think  not  a  very  big  loss. 

Just  at  present  I  am  getting  between 
40  and  50  eggs  per  day,  not  a  very  large 
amount,  but  I  am  describing  what  is  being 
done  on  an  average  farm  by  giving  only 
ordinary  attention.  The  food  problem 
now  is  a  large  one,  when  grain  must  be 
saved.  I  was  lucky  to  have  some  corn 
which,  though  not  quite  ripe,  is  hard 
enough  to  shell  fairly  well.  I  have  a  few 
mangels  to  use  and  have  had  cabbages  all 
winter,  for  both  house  and  hens.  All  the 
colored  beans  are  boiled,  as  well  as  small- 
est potatoes,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
ground  barley,  and  I  feed  all  the  clover 
leaves  and  heads  that  fall  out  of  the 
hay.  I  keep  plenty  of  oyster-shell  and 
gravel  in  the  hen-house  and  keep  the 
water  pails  full  and  the  floor  covered  with 
clean  straw.  I  am  feeding  a  very  little 
wheat  and  some  oats,  and  the  hens  are 
lively  and  looking  thrifty.  Some  late 
pullets  that  are  a  little  over  five  months 
old  now  are  laying,  so  I  am  just  as  well 
pleased  that  I  didn't  sell  them  as  I  had 
at  first  intended.  If  egg  prices  remain 
high  they  should  more  than  pay  their  way. 

Another  time  I  should  like  to  tell  how 
I  raise  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  my  chicken- 
hatch,  but  this  letter  is  long  enough. 

However,  I  hope  I  have  encouraged 
some  one  else  to  try  for  success  with  hens 
with  whatever  means  he  has  handy. 


HATCH   THE   CHICKENS   EARLY 

By  M.  A.  Jull. 

TN  order  to  get  good  winter  egg  produc- 
■*•  tion,  which  is  the  most  profitable  phase 
of  the  poultry  industry,  it  is  necessary  to 
hatch  the  chicks  early.  The  average 
general  purpose  chicken  takes  about  six 
months  to  mature  and,  therefore,  should 
be  hatched  before  the  middle  of  May  to 
be  in  good  laying  condition  by  the  first 
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of  November.  One  pullet  hatched  in 
April  is  worth  two  hatched  in  July. 

The  usual  advance  in  the  price  of  eggs, 
particularly  fresh  eggs,  during  the  fall  of 
the  year,  is  due  largely  to  natural  causes. 
The  moulting  of  the  yearling  stock  shuts 
out  this  source  of  production,  leaving 
pullets  practically  as  the  only  source  of 
fresh  eggs  at  this  time.  The  only  way 
to  increase  the  fresh  egg  supply  in  the 
fall  is  to  hatch  early  and  give  the  pullets 
the  best  of  care  throughout  the  growing 
season. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  chickens  be 
hatched  early  because  under  present  con- 
ditions of  high  feed  prices  late  hatched 
chickens  can  hardly  be  reared  profitably. 

Mate  one  male  with  from  ten  to  fifteen 
females.  About  ten  days  should  be  al- 
lowed from  the  time  the  male  bird  is 
placed  in  the  breeding  pen  before  select- 
ing eggs  for  hatching.  Under  average 
conditions  it  takes  about  four  eggs  to 
produce  a  mature  bird,  so  that  eight  eggs 
would  be  required  to  produce  a  laying 
pullet.  The  eggs  for  hatching  should  be 
selected  with  care.  They  should  each 
weigh  about  two  ounces,  have  a  smooth 
surface  and  be  oval  in  shape.  Small, 
dirty  or  washed  eggs  should  never  be  in- 
cubated. The  fresher  the  eggs  the  better 
they  are  for  incubation,  but  they  may  be 
held  for  seven  days,  during  which  time 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
from  50  deg  to  60  deg.  F.,  and  they 
should  be  turned  occasionally. 

Above  all,  hatch  early. 


Distinguishing  Layers 

In  a  bulletin  from  the  Colorado  Experi- 
mental Union  C.  S.  Anderson  distin- 
guishes the  robust  layer  and  good  breeder 
type  as  follows: 

"When  selecting  pullets  choose  those 
from  early  hatches  with  strong  constitu- 
tional development,  early  producing  effi- 
ciency, heavy  eaters,  early  risers,  late 
retirers  and  active.  Hens  of  highest  egg 
production  have  a  feminine  appearance, 
fine  head,  alert  eyes,  comb,  face  and 
wattles  fine  of  texture  and  medium  in 
size.  They  should  stand  square  on  their 
feet,  legs  wide  apart,  with  the  front  end 
of  the  body  slightly  higher  than  the  pos- 
terior end;  long  back  and  tail  carried 
rather  high.  The  body  should  present  a 
wedge-shaped  appearance,  yielding  ample 
room  for  the  reproductive  and  digestive 
organs.  Late  molters  make  heavier  winter 
egg  producers. — C.  H.  P. 


Packing  the  Soil 

It  has  been  estimated  by  authorities 
that  a  man  weighing  170  pounds,  wear- 
ing No.  8  shoes,  creates  a  pressure  of  14 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  surface 
where  he  steps.  A  horse  weighing  1,400 
pounds  creates  a  pressure  of  approxi- 
mately 18  to  33  pounds  per  square  inch 
under  his  hoofs  while  pulling  an  average 
load.  A  tractor  weighing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,800  pounds  exerts  a  pres- 
sure only  about  10  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 


Too  Much  Rivalry 

"How  is  your  wife  making  out  with 
those  onions  she  is  raising  in  a  flower- 
pot?" 

"They're  drooping.  Stirring  the  soil 
with  a  hairpin  was  all  very  well,  but  I 
don't  think  perfume  from  an  atomizer  is 
the  sort  of  irrigation  they  need." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


MatingTimelsHere 


Now's  the  time  to  put  your  hens  and 
roosters  in  the  pink  of  condition  with 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

If  you  want  chicks  that  will  live  and 
develop  rapidly— if  you  want  early 
broilers — if  you  want  pullets  that  will 
develop  into  early  winter  layers,  then 
feed  the  parent  stock — 


Dr.  HESS 
POULTRY 

PANACEA 


Makes  Poultry  Healthy— Makes  Hens  Lay 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  valuable  ingredients 
in  Pan-a-ce-a:  Nux  Vomica,  a  nerve  tonic; 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  a  shell  former;  Hyposul- 
phite of  Soda,  an  internal  antiseptic ;  Quassia, 
an  appetizer ;  Iron,  to  enrich  the  blood. 

There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will 
supply  you  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
and  it's  to  make  your  poultry  healthy — it's 
to  make  your  hens  lay— it's  to  make  your 
chicks  grow.    Guaranteed. 

Packages,  35c,  85c  and  $1.75. 
25-lb.  pail,  $3.50. 


~t  X  X  > 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


130 -Egg  incubator  and  Brooder  J?  $15/75 


FREIGHT 
amo  OVTY 

pma 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $15.75  and  we 
pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada. 
We  have  branch  warehouses  inWinnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto, Ont, 
Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.   Nursery  under 
egg  tray.    Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.    Incubator  and  Brooder 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.   Ten 
year  guarantee — 30  days  trial.   Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  used — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.^  If  you  will  compare  our 
machines  with  others,  we  fee!  sure  of  your  order.    Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  moneyl 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.     Remember  our  price  of  $15.75  'S  for  both  Incubatorand 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  and  duty  cnarges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 

^ilo'-rA"-  WISCONSIN   INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  206 ,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  Our  Classified  Ads. 
On  Page  46. 


J$  POULTRY  BOOK  Ef&lS 

^-''w/w'*    paged,   216  beautiful   pictures   and    color   plates. 
Hatching,  rearing,    feeding  and  ^disease  in  ft 
'  tion;  describes  the 
varieties  Including 
""properly  choose  fowli . 
f,  cheap   feed.  This  practice, 
\1    for  10  cents. 
~  Borry'H  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  02,Clarlnd«.lowM 


busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  58 
Indian  Runners.  Telia  how  to 
nbatorn  and  secure 
ortb  dollars    mailed 
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•OP  DRESS 

■all  Crops  with 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  no  mat- 
ter what  other  fertilizers 
you  may  have  used — 100 
pounds  per  acre  for  seeded 
crops  and  200  pounds  per 
acre  for  the  cultivated 
ones.  The  increase  will 
yield  large  profits  over 
cost. 

Write  on  post  card  for  out 
money  making  books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


HYLO  5ILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 

down  to  the  last  fo.  kful 

THE  HYLO  SILO  is  per- 
fectly air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  arcuud  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
filling  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  *i 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
AGF.N  IS   WANTED. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  415    York  St. 
(4)  ^  Guelph 


Jir 


IROKAQE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer'sbig' questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  pood  par-den  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  and  mil  Seeder 


solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Tdccs  t'.'e  place  of  many  tools — 
tiered  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc. .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day  s  hand- 
work in  60 

minutes,  30 
combinations 
$4.50  to$:jo. 
Write  I 
booklet. 


THE  BATEMAN- WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
4S0  S  ymington  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


O.  A.  C.  No.  72.     Seed  Oats 

A  limited  quantity  of  this  grand  vavit-f \  which  has 
been  carefully  grown  for  the  pas!  threi 
Second  in  Field  Crop  Competition  with  a  score  of 
90  in  1917.  Guaranteed  free  of  weeds.  Price  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Cash  with  order.'  -lute  sacks  holding 
approximately   3   bushels,    10c   each. 

HARRYfH.  TUFFORD 

R.R.No.  1.  .  BEAMSVILLE,  ONT. 


All  queries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address.  If 
personal  answer  is  required,  enclose  a  3-cent  stamp.  Address  all  corres- 
pondence  to   Grasmere,   The   Farmer's   Magazine,    Toronto,   ' 


Canada. 


Poor  Compression 

A.V.D.,  Ontario. — What  is  the  cause  of 
a  two  horsepower  gasoline  engine  having 
no  compression?  It  lias  a  jump  spark 
ignition. 

Answer. — Poor  compression  is  due  to 
leakage  around  the  valves  or  piston.  If 
the  leak  is  at  the  valves  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  them  ground.  If  leakage 
is  past  the  piston  it  may  be  stopped  tem- 
porarily by  pouring  a  teaspoonful  of 
graphite  in  the  cylinder.  When  the  com- 
pression is  poor  a  little  lubricating  oil 
poured  in  the  cylinder  would  aid  starting. 
If  the  leak  cannot  be  located,  pour  a  little 
soapy  water  around  the  joints,  and  the 
place  of  leakage  will  be  indicated  by  bub- 
bles caused  by  escaping  gas.  The  exhaust 
valve  is  much  more  likely  to  require  at- 
tention than  the  inlet  valve.  Leaking 
sometimes  takes  place  around  the  spark 
plug.  If  it  cannot  be  remedied  by  tighten- 
ing the  plug,  a  new  one  will  be  required. 

A    Fireplace    That    Draws. 

P.R.S.,  New  Brunswick. — Would  you  in- 
form, me  as  to  the  proper  dimensions  for 
a  fire  place.  I  want  a  36-inch  front.  I 
notice  in  some  answers  in  your  Farmers 
Magazine  that  you  had  given  it  in  trie 
magazine  before.  Would  you  print  it 
again  or  send  me  personal  answer. 

Answer. — There  are  two  great  essen- 
in  a  good  fireplace.  One  is  the  relation 
between  the  opening  into  the  room  and 
the  flue  area— the  latter  should  be  one- 
tenth  of  the  former  area;  the  other  is 
what  is  called  the  "smoke  chamber,  a 
part  that  corresponds  to  the  dome  on  a 
fire-engine,  which  is  designed  to  take  up 
and  equalize  the  force  of  the  stream  that 
is  pumped  intermittently  through  it.  In 
much  the  same  way  the  smoke  chamber 
takes  up  the  inequalities  of  draught  and 
down-draught,  and  keeps  the  smoke  going 
steadily  up  the  chimney.  The  brick 
work  at  the  top  of  a  fireplace,  just  above 
the  opening,  is  drawn  forward  to  form  the 
"throat" — an  opening  into  the  smoke 
chamber  three  or  four  inches  deep  and  the 
full  width  of  the  fireplace  opening.  This 
throat  contains  a  cast  iron  damper,  with 
a  hinged  lid  as  shown.  The  narrowing  of 
the  natural  exit  passage  for  the  smoke 
and  gases  causes  these  latter  to  pass 
through  under  some  pressure  and  there- 
fore with  a  distinct  force.  When  the  fire 
is  'first  lighted  the  column  of  warm  air 
rises  at  the  front  of  the  flue,  causing  na- 
turally the  down-draught  of  the  cold  air 
at  the  back.  If  the  way  were  open  to 
it,  this  descending  column  would  reach 
the  fire  on  the  hearth  and  force  the  smoke 
and  gases  into  the  room.  The  "smoke 
shelf"  prevents  this,  and  by  its  form 
swirls  the  cold  air  round  until  it  is  carried 
into  the  path  of  the  rapidly  ascending 
warm  column,  and  on  up  the  chimney. 
It  is  the  simplest    and  most  logical  thing 
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in  the  world,  yet  if  you  blindly  entrust 
the  building  of  your  fireplace  to  the  vil- 
lage mason  he  may  build  it  in  any  other 
way  than  the  right  one. 

Althought  the  proportion  between  open- 
ing and  flue  and  the  construction  of  the 
smoke  chamber  are  the  prime  essentials, 
there  are  other  minor  details  of  the  fire- 
place that  must  be  provided  for  if  we  are 
to  have  the  maximum  efficiency.  The 
depth  of  the  fire  chamber  should  be  one- 
half  the  width,  and  the  sides  and  the  back 
should  slope  so  as  to  reflect  the  heat  out 
into  the  room.  To  secure  the  proper  slope 
for  the  sides,  make  the  width  of  the  back 
two-thirds  of  the  front,  letting  the  sides 
first  run  straight  back  for  the  width  of 
a  brick  to  save  beveling  them  at  the  front 
edge.  Allow  the  back  to  rise  perpen- 
dicularly for  about  a  foot  before  it  begins 
to  slope  forward  towards  the  throat. 

A  fireplace  can  be  built  without  the 
iron  damper,  but  its  presence  is  a  guaran 
tee  that  the  form  and  size  of  the  throat 
will  be  right.  Then,  too,  its  front  ledge 
supports  the  flat  arch  brick  of  the  front 
which  without  it  would  require  an  iron 
angle-bar. 

See  that  the  opening  into  the  flue  pro- 
per, which  latter  is  best  lined  with  terra 
cotta  forms  made  for  the  purpose,  is  over 
the  centre  of  the  fireplace,  in  order  to 
insure  equal  draught  throughout  the  fire 
chamber.  From  this  central  point  the 
flue  may  swerve  to  either  side  to  take 
its  place  beside  another  flue  in  the  same 
chimney.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  that 
it  rise  vertically  throughout  its  extent, 
but  the  inside  surface  of  the  flue  must  be 
smooth  and  unobstructed. 

Let  the  brick  hearth  extend  16  to  18 
inches  beyond  the  opening — the  brick- 
work pattern  is  a  matter  of  taste.  It  is 
supported  on  a  "trimmer  arch"  or  "row- 
lock arch,"  sprung  between  a  pair  of 
floor  ioists  and  the  chimney  foundation. 
— E.  M.  C. 


Red  Clover  Seed. 

E.B.,  British  Columbia. — On  page  1  of 
the  February  number  of  above  magazine 
there  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  red  i 
clover  seed  could  be  obtained  in  Toronto 
at  from  $6.75  to  $11.75  per  bushel.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  you  to  put  me  into  touch 
with  anyone  who  has  seed  for  sale  at  that 
price.  I  would  take  at  once  %  ton  of 
No.  1  red  clover  seed  at  $11.75  per  bush- 
el. If  you  are  able  to  place  this  order 
and  would  ask  the  seller  to  attach  draft 
to  bill  of  lading  I  would  be  grateful.  I  am 
always  greatly  interested  in  your  mag- 
zine,  but  wish  it  could  deal  a  little  more 
with  the  conditions  existing  in  B.  C. 

Answer. — Seed  prices  advanced  almost 
immediately  after  that  issue  went  to 
press,  until  now  the  price  is  $20  per 
bushel  and  over  for  red  clover  at  many 
noints.  Our  last  issue  quoted  it  up  to 
$17.00. 
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Livestock  Gossip 

Dryden-Miller    Sale 

The  sale  of  Shorthorns  held  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Toronto,  by  W.  A.  Dryden  and  John 
Miller,  Jr.,  wrote  new  records  for  Canada.  Auc- 
tioneer Carey  M.  Jones  said  the  quality  of  the 
offering  was  second  only  to  W.  D.  Flatt's  big 
offering  of  years  ago  and  seldom  equalled  in  the 
U.S.  Buyers  from  all  over  America  were  present. 
The  best  satisfaction  of  the  sale  was  the  securing 
of  $2,700  for  a  Dryden-bred  bull  calf  by  a 
sire  bred  by  Mr.  Dryden  at  Maple  Shade  farm. 
The  highest  price  pnid  was  S3. 100,  paid  by  L.  A. 
Grindley,  Sunset  Farms,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
for  Clipper  Favourite  2nd,  calved  in  1913,  a 
splendid  red  animal.  The  highest  priced  Miller 
offering  was  Emma  6th.  bred  by  W.  C.  Edwards 
&  Co..  one  of  the  Thistleha'  Emmas,  calved  1917, 
for  $2,600,  to  J.  J.  Elliott.  Guelph.  Geo.  Mc- 
Laughlin &  Sons,  of  Oshawa,  T.  A.  Russel,  of 
Downsview,  Hon.  George  Brown,  of  Saskatche- 
wan, N.  Littlejohn,  of  Highgate,  and  J.  M. 
Pettit.  of  Freeman,  were  among  the  Canadian 
buyers. 

The  following  are  the  sales  made,  $1,000  and 
over    in    value. 

Nonpareil  49th,  Warnock  &  Sons,  Loveland, 
C 

Millcraig    Ivorna,    F.    Geltmeyer,    Ohio,    $1,000. 

Beaufort  Rosemary  12th.  George  Gier,  Grand 
Valley.    Ont.,    $1,500. 

Marchioness    11th.    J.    J.    Elliot,    Guelph,    $1,500. 

Millcraig  Rosebud,  J.  W.  Douglas,  Caledonia. 
$1,200. 

Braelangwell  Broadhooks,  J.  R.  Peters,  Michi- 
gan,   $1,225. 

Eliza  30th,  Hon.  George  Brown,  Saskatchewan, 
$1,600. 

Rubyhill  29th,  Reynolds  Bros.,  Wisconsin,  $1,400. 

Maggie  of  Towie  4th,  Hauf  &  Son,  Wyoming, 
$1,000. 

Millcraig  Rosalie,  T.  A.  Russell,  Downsview, 
$1,500. 

•  Butterfly   65th,    Warnock    &    Sons,    $1,350. 

•  Lady   Caroline   8th,   Hon.   George  Brown,   $2,200. 
BrandSby's     Waterloo,     J.     J.     Murray,     Zurich, 

$1,025. 

Princess  Julia  3rd,  G.  W.  McLaughlin  &  Son, 
Oshawa,    $1,475. 

Golden    Bud    4th,    Hauf    &    Son,    $1,400. 

Cluny  Flora  119th,  N.  Littlejohn,  Highgate, 
$1,600. 

Lavender   Lady   4th,   McLaughlin   &    Son,   $1,250. 

Brawith    Rose    Bloom,   J.   J.    Elliot,    $1,300. 

Rosewood    92nd.    McLaughlin    &    Sons,    $1,550. 

Findon   Broadhooks   7th,   George   Gier,   $1,125. 

Golden    Butter'oall.    J.   J.    Murray,    $1,300. 

Victoria   Rosemary,    Warnock    &    Sons,    $1,325. 

Windsor    Belle    19th,    Warnock    &    Sons,    $1,225. 

Bessie   Broadhooks,   Hauf   &    Son,   $1,300. 

Spruce    Hill    Missie.    Hauf    &    Son.    $1,250. 

Beaufort    Rosemary    11th,    J.    J.    Elliot,    $1,550. 

Clipper  Favorite  2nd,  L.  A.  Gridley,  Illinois, 
$3,100. 

Beaufort    Waterloo    8th,    T.    A.    Russell.    $2,000. 

Maria    19th,    J.    A.    Watt,    Elora.    $1,200. 

Cluny  Augusta  11th,   McLaughlin   &  Son,   $1,450. 

Cluny    Clipper,    McLaughlin    &    Son.    $1,300. 

Newton  Roan  Bess  2nd,  Amos  &  Son,  Moifatt. 
$1,050. 

Jilt   3rd,    Fraser    &    Auld,    Eden    Mills,    $1,000. 

Newton  Butterfly  2nd.  McLaughlin  &  Son, 
$1,100. 

Windsoria    Belle.    Warnock    &    Son,    $1,000. 

Lady    Lancaster    21st,    J.    C.    Andrews,    $1,100. 

Augusta   Snowdrop.   T.   A.   Russell,   $1,500. 

Emma    62nd,    J.    J.    Elliot,    Guelph,    $2,600. 

Lavender  Snowflake.   McLaughlin   &   Son,   $1,025. 

Brutach    Champion,    McLaughlin    &    Son,    $1,650. 

Beaufort  Wellington,  Jos.  White,  St.  Mary's, 
$1,125. 

Real  Sort,  Hauf  &  Son,  Glendo,  Wyoming, 
$2,700. 

F.     L.     Green's     Jerseys 

The  dispersion  sale  of  pure-bred  unregistered 
Jerseys  made  by  F.  L.  Green  at  Unadilla  Farm, 
Ontario  County,  last  week,  realised  a  high  average 
for  these  splendid  butter  cows  and  young  stock. 
Young  calves  brought  into  the  sale  ring  in  the 
arms  of  the  herdsmen  brought  from  $25  to  $55 
each.  The  highest  price  was  $205,  while  the 
average  for  the  65  head  was  $117.  The  30 
c  >ws  averaged  $135.50.  W.  P.  Hurdman,  of 
Ottawa,  Arthur  Simpson,  of  Atwood,  W.  K. 
Markle.  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Willis,  of  Grande  Prairie, 
Alberta,  and  many  local  buyers  secured  the  bar- 
grins.  Owing  to  a  loss  in  records,  the  animals 
rcDu'.d  not  be  recorded  although  they  have  been 
I  well  and  carefully  bred  since  the  foundation  of 
the  herd.  Many  of  the  cows  made  $200  returns 
in   butter   during   the   past   year. 
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The  Deering  Manure  Spreader 
Light   Draft  —  Wide   Spread 


of    stable    manure    is  no 


light 


LOAD 

weight.  Matted  with  bedding  and  litter, 
it  is  no  easy  job  to  tear  it  into  small  pieces  for  the 
kind  of  spreading  that  good  farmers  demand.     Yet 

two  horses  can  handle  easily  the  49-bushel  load  of  a  Deering 
No.  8  in  all  ordinary  going,  and  will  get  the  load  off  in  a  good 
even  coat  in  three  to  four  minutes.  With  its  ligh*'  weight, 
roller  bearings,  and  beater  parts  kept  in  line  by  a  strong  steel 
frame,  the  Deering  is  a  very  light  draft  machine. 

The  work  of  tearing  up  the  manure  is  divided  between  two 
beaters,  one  of  which  is  a  spiral  that  makes  this  Deering 
spreader  a  wonderfully  efficient  fertilizing  machine.  It 
spreads  beyond  the  wheel  tracks.  It  covers  the  ground 
evenly  clear  across  the  width  of  the  spread. 

Three  sizes  of  Deering  spreaders  give  each  farmer  a 
machine  suitable  for  his  farm  —  No.  8,  49  bushels;  No.  5,  55 
bushels;  No.  6,  63  bushels  capacity.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
write  the  nearest  branch  house  for  illustrated  catalogue 
showing  all  the  good  features  of  this  Deering  light  draft, 
wide-spread  manure  spreader. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST — Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask..  Regina,  Sask..  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  — Hamilton.  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Qua., 

St.  John,  N^  B. 


Palmer  >S|il 

Summer  PacksT    5 


GIVE  real  foot  comfort  to  tired,  aching  feet.  They 
are  made  from  oil-tanned  Skowhegan  water- 
proof leather.  These  summer  packs  or  plow  shoes 
are  light,  strong,  durable — made  with  water-proofed 
leather  sole  and  heel  and  solid  leather  insoles  are 
laced,  have  large  eyelets  and  bellows  tongues.  The 
ideal  shoe  for  working  on  the  land. 

They  are  also  specially  suitable  for  ranchers, 
trackmen,  laborers,  sportsmen  and  all  others  requir- 
ing extra  strong  yet  comfortable  footwear. 

The  style  shown — No.  109,  is  nine  inches 
high.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Palmer's  famous 
"Moose  Head  Brand"  footwear — many  styles 
and  sizes  to  choose  from, 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  Limited 


^©. 


Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
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Saves  Labor  and  Time 
Makes   Work  Easier 

than  when  whitewash  and  other  dis- 
infectants are  used  in  poultry  houses, 
stables,  dairies,  piggeries,  cellars,  etc. 

is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
carefully  conducted  poultry,  dairy  and 
breeding  farms,  with  the  results  indicated 
by   the   following   letter: 

COLT  FARM 

Pappoosesquaw  Bristol,  R.l. 

"We  are  using  Carbola  in  all  of  our 
wooden  buildings  and  on  cement  walls, 
and  find  it  gives  excellent  results.  The 
mites  and  insects  seem  to  leave  the 
buildings  when  Carbola  is  used.  We 
find  that  it  not  only  brightens  up  but 
also  disinfects  our  buildings  with  one 
operation." 

Frank  A.  Crabb.  Mgr. 

Carbola    comes    in    powder    form    and    one 

pound  and  a  gallon  of  water  disinfects  250 

square   feet.     Apply   with   brush  or  sprayer 

to    wood,    brick,    stone    or    cement,    or   over 

whitewash.      No    disagreeable    odor.      Will 

not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.    Dries  a  clear 

snow    white.     Not   poisonous   or   caustic. 

10  lbs.  (10  gallons),  $1.25  at  Toronto 

20  lbs.   (20  gallons),     2.50  at  Toronto 

Order   to-day   from   your   dealer  or 

HOWLAND,  SONS  &  CO.,    Limited 

138  Front  Street.  TORONTO 


Ayrshire! 
CattleI 

are  profitable 
cattle 


Write  for  booklet. 


W.  F.  STEPHEN.  Secretary 

Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association 

Box5l  1.   Huntington,  Que. 


.ABSORBINE 

**■  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Guts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  an  J  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re- 
duces Strains.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  Lef, 
(.out.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  atanapDll* 
cation  Price  SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
W.F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.  IS:  Lym.ins  Bldg., Montreal,  Can. 
Absorblae  ana  AtjsorDloe.  Jr.,  arc  made  in  Canada. 


For  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Veal 
Holstein  Cows  Stand  Supreme 

If  you    try    just   one    animal    you    will    very 
soon  want  more. 

Write  the    HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI AN    ASSOCIATION 
W.  A.  CLEMONS.  Sec'y        •       St.  George.  Ont. 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


Do   High  Records  Injure? 

The  Larkin  Jersey  Herds  At  Niagara  Are  Making  Good. 
Some  Ways  Of  Doing  It 

By   A.    P.    Marshall 


ttTT*  VERY  animal  here  must  produce," 

H/  said  Mr.  Calvert,  manager  of  the 
Hill  Farm,  in  explaining  the  strictly 
commercial  basis  on  which  the  Jerseys 
are  handled  here.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  tells 
the  sole  object  in  managing  this  import- 
ant branch  of  the  farm,  namely  to  secure 
profitably  the  highest  class  milk  and 
cream  for  a  select  market. 

When  18  cents  a  quart  and  75  cents  a 
quart  for  the  milk  and  cream  respective- 
ly are  the  regular  selling  prices  for  this 
high  quality  product,  there  must  be  cer- 
tain reasons  that  make  the  premium  over 
the  prevailing  prices  possible  for  the  pro- 
ducer. In  this  case  all  is  produced  for  one 
buyer,  the  Queen  City  Dairy  Co.,  Buffalo, 
who  list  Larkin's  milk  as  a  special  supe- 
rior product  and  obtain  a  greater  price 
because  of  its  certain  quality  and  tested 
qualifications. 

The  barns  are  more  than  ample  to  well 
house  the  110  head  that  make  up  the  herd. 
With  a  three-winged  arrangement  ex- 
tending from  a  common  square  centre 
each  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  two  con- 
taining 180  feet  each  in  length,  and  the 
other  128  feet,  all  can  be  reached  from  the 
common  working  and  mixing  plant,  where 
are  located  the  large  silo  doors  as  well  as 
the  trap  doors  to  the  root  cellar.  Com- 
pletely tracked  overhead  for  large  travel- 
ing trucks  foods  can  be  prepared  where 
materials  are  conveniently  obtained  and 
after  mixing  run  out  wherever  required 
in  the  large  metal  conveyor. 

This  mixing  room  is  about  50  ft.  square, 
the  two  silos  on  one  side  being  each  26  ft. 
in  diameter  and  50  ft.  high.  Each  will 
hold  between  500  and  600  tons  of  ensilage. 

The  shortest  wing  (128  ft.)  contains 
the  separate  box  stalls  for  stock  bulls 
and  stalls  used  for  taking  care  of  the 
calves  until  they  are  large  enough  to  go 
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Beauty     Maid,     4     years     old,     with     R.O.P. 

records,   14,852   lbs.  of  milk  and  872 

lbs.  of  fat. 
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in  with  the  young  heifers.  Not  being  run 
as  a  breeding  establishment,  practically 
all  bull  calves  are  sold  as  soon  as  possible, 
every  resource  being  used  to  mature  as 
many  real  producers  as  the  means  avail- 
able will  allow. 

The  stock  bulls,  animals  of  high  quali- 
ty, have  individual  yards  running 
straight  out  from  their  stalls  and  are 
forced  to  exercise  and  remain  outdoors 
almost  every  day  of  the  year.  On  this 
depend  the  vitality  and  vigor  essential 
to  good  production  in  their  get.  While 
the  prime  object  here  is  rich  milk  in  quan- 
tity, the  value  of  good  breeding  is  never 
lost  sight  of.  Many  of  the  calves  in  the 
barn  for  the  past  six  years  are  by  a  bull 
that  cost  $1,000  as  a  yearling  and  the  son 
of  a  great  producing  cow. 

In  one  of  the  other  two  wings  are 
housed  the  growing  heifers.  Both  this 
and  the  one  with  the  milking  cows  have 
the  usual  modern  stall  fixtures  with  floors 
and  all  construction  of  concrete.  •  The 
stalls  are  divided  by  iron  tubing.  Attach- 
ed to  each  wing  is  a  very  large  barnyard 
about  150  feet  square,  affording  spacious 
exercising  ground  even  when  the  animals 
are  not  out  to  pasture.  Two  hours  a  day 
out  here  on  good  days  during  the  cold 
season  gives  the  animals  the  air  and 
change  they  need  and  helps  keep  them 
hearty  and  producing  naturally. 

About  half  way  down  the  wing  occu- 
pied by  the  milkers  is  the  dairy  compos- 
ed of  two  rooms  25  feet  by  20  feet  each 
and  the  record  room  10  feet  by  10  feet, 
with  lastly  the  boiler  room  10  feet  by 
20  feet.  Placed  here  the  dairy  is  in  the 
nearest  position  for  bringing  in  the  milk 
and  saves  many  steps  back  and  forth  at 
milking  time. 

At  the  far  end  of  this  wing  is  the  ice 
house,  a  concrete  building  50  feet  square 
and  40  feet  high.  The  pond  made  for  the 
purpose  supplies  the  ice,  all  that  is  need- 
ed, for  the  whole  season.  It  will  be  readi- 
ly seen  that  the  plant  throughout  is  ample 
for  considerable  expansion  and  increase 
of  production. 

HIGH  RECORDS  OFTEN  INJURIOUS 

In  considering  the  matter  of  feeding, 
one  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  no  inclination  to  force  production  at 
the  expense  of  vitality  is  allowed  to  spoil 
their  better  judgment.  Sad  experiences 
have  exclusively  proven  that  high  records 
for  the  sake  of  making  them  have  brought 
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Sunbeam   of   Edgely — a    well   known   Jersey 
leader. 


their  serious  consequences  in  the  loss  of 
normally  good  producers.  In  talking  with 
Mr.  Mair,  the  herdsman,  a  practical 
Scotch  dairyman,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
practical  experience  is  the  guiding  factor 
and  proven  practical  rules  control  the 
handling  always. 

Feeding  methods  briefly  are  to  supply 
for  the  calves  until  five  or  six  weeks  old 
whole  milk  as  obtained  in  milking.  After 
that  age,  separated  milk  is  used  and  the 
same  ground  meal  as  the  cows  receive. 
The  older  young  stock  receive  three  lbs. 
grain  each  a  day  and  4  lbs.  beet  pulp 
soaked  in  cold  water.  The  routine  for 
the  milking  cows  is  to  feed  at  3  a.m., 
ensilage  and  meal  made  up  of  two  parts 
oats,  1  part  bran  and  1  part  linseed  meal, 
in  quantity  1  lb.  for  every  3  lbs.  milk 
given  by  the  cow,  hay  or  alfalfa;  milk 
at  5.30  a.m.;  at  2.30  p.m.  feed  ensilage 
and  meal  the  same  as  in  the  morning; 
milk  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  after  milking  they 
are  fed  all  the  hay  they  will  eat.  At  11 
o'clock  mangels,  whole,  are  fed. 

Each  day  the  manure  is  taken  out  on  to 
a  large  concrete  platform  up  to  which 
manure  wagons  are  backed  and  this  is  im- 
mediately taken  out  on  to  the  farm  and 
away  from  the  dairy  barn.  The  strictest 
observance  of  such  operations  shows  in 
the  tests  regularly  made  for  bacteria  in 
the  Buffalo  laboratory.  In  some  cases 
knowledge  without  strict  adherence 
thereto  in  carrying  out  the  every  day 
details  has  failed  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  A  dirty  stable  is  bound  to  in- 
crease heavily  the  bacteria  with  loss  of 
quality  and  no  matter  how  good  other 
things  may  be  this  may  spoil  much  of 
the  good  result  in  loss  of  price  and  pres- 
tige. 

Simply  on  account  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
evident  care  and  cleanliness  shown  by 
the  decrease  of  bacteria  while  he  tended 
the  herd  was  he  placed  in  charge  of  the 
dairy,  a  post  requiring  cleanliness  to  a 
fault.  An  average  bacteria  test  of  about 
3,000  shows  the  care  taken  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Each  cow's  record  is  very  carefully 
kept,  each  milking  being  weighed  and  re- 
corded on  a  chart  showing  records  for 
the  month  which  go  to  the  Buffalo  office 
for  filing  and  reference.  Cows  which  be- 
come losers  are  sold  to  the  butcher  for 
beef  and  the  production  is  kept  on  a  pro- 
fitable basis.  Each  stall  has  the  cow's 
registered  name  at  its  head  so  that  there 
can  be  no  error  in  recording  by  depend- 
ing on  memory.  Once  a  month  the  cow's 
milk  is  tested  for  butterf at,  giving  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  what  the  cow  is  doing. 
While  the  cows  are  not  pushed  for  high 
records  by  pushing  grain  into  them,  some 
most  creditable  showings  are  made  in  a 
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How  to  make  short  work 
of  dishwashing 

HOW  is  it  that  some  women  make  such 
short  work  of  their  dishes? 

They  have  found  that  Gold  Dust  saves  time. 

To  explain:  A  dish  that  is  merely  dirty  is 
not  hard  to  wash.  But  when  the  dirt  is  held 
fast  with  grease,  it  is  hard  to  wash. 

Now,  Gold  Dust  dissolves  grease.  You  have 
never  used  a  soap  that  dissolves  grease  as 
quickly   as  Gold   Dust  does. 

And  Gold  Dust  does  other  things  equally  well. 

For  instance,  it  removes  stains  or  finger 
marks  from  woodwork,  grease  spots  from 
kitchen  floors,  grease  or  oil  from  clothes. 

To  be  sure  of  real  Gold  Dust  results,  how- 
ever, you  must  be  sure  it  really  is  Gold  Dust 
that  you   ask  for — and  get! 

GOLD  DUST 


The  Busy  Cleaner 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO    O 
MAKE  MORE   MONEY    * 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representatives — 
who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not  require 
previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how.  Write  for  particulars. 

AGENCY  DIVISION 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,     LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE      -        -      TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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NEWCOMBE 

PIANOS 


LOJg 


Music  Should  Be  In 
Every  Home 

Even  if  you  were  denied  the   blessing  of 

music   yourself,    do   not    keep    it    

(Ik-    lives    of    your    children. 
If    there    is    no    one    in    your   home    who 
plays,     there     is    the    Xewcombe    Piano 
Player,    which   anyone   can   play    without 
study    and    with    delightful    effect. 
Nearly    half    a    century's    experience    in 
making     high-grade     pianos     places     the 
Newcom'be     Piano     and     the     Xewcombe 
Player     Piano     in     the     first     rank     for 
beauty  and  purity  of  tone,  for  Ion?    ' 
for   fine   appearance,  and   for  real   value. 
There     is     a     N'eweombe     to    make    your 
home    complete.      The    price    and    terms 
are   easy.      Write   us   for   all   particulars. 

Newcombe   Piano    Co.,   Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Warerooms: 

359  Yonge  Street,  'Toronto,  Ontario 


natural  way.  Take  for  example  Bright 
Maid  2nd  giving  50  lbs.  a  day  for  5 
months  and  testing  5.6  per  cent,  this  year. 

Milk  is  shipped  every  day  from  Lewis- 
ton.  N.Y.,  to  Buffalo,  by  express,  being 
hauled  over  the  bridge  and  delivered  to 
the  express  company  on  the  American 
side.  In  order  to  make  the  5  p.m.  train 
it  is  necessary  to  milk  early.  This  ac- 
counts for  starting  the  evening  milking 
at  3.30  p.m. 

The  dairy  has  complete  cooling  plant 
through  which  all  milk  and  cream  goes 
before  being  bottled  for  shipment.  As 
the  cows  are  milked  the  pails  are  brought 
to  the  dairy.  All  milking  is  done  by  hand. 
The  milk  is  poured  into  a  large  shoot 
leading  to  a  large  tank.  This  is  directly 
over  and  connected  to  the  cooler  by  a 
tube,  through  which  the  milk  flows,  being 
strained  through  six  thicknesses  of  cheese 
cloth  into  the  cooler.  If  one  will  think 
of  a  circular  coil  heater,  with  copper  case, 
he  will  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  cool- 
er's construction  as  though  he  saw  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  cooler  ice  water  is 
pumped  from  the  refrigerating  plant 
through  the  cooling  coils  through  which 
the  tubes  containing  the  milk  pass,  and 
by  gauging  the  flow  of  milk  it  is  gradu- 
ally cooled  to  the  desired  degree.  Here 
an  average  temperature  of  35"  is  obtain- 


In    the     Frenches 

and  behind  the  lines  the 
LISTER  Engine  is  supplying 
power  for  the 
Army's  reeds; 
Pumping  water, 
Draining 
trenches,  Fin- 
ishing light, 
Operating  re- 
1  pair  shops. 


The  same 
qualities 
which  were  responsible  for  its 
selection  for  th's  important  work 
make  it  the  best  and  most  re- 
liable engine  for  the  Canadian 
farmer's  use. 


Full  particulars  on   request  to   Dept.  M. 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Winnip 


ed  in  cooling.  The  milk  runs  directly 
to  the  bottles  and  bottling  machine,  which 
caps  the  bottles  with  2  caps  to  ensure 
cleanliness  and  against  spillage.  The 
cooling  of  each  milking  takes  about  45 
minutes. 


QUEBEC  FARMERS  ARE  DIGGING  IN 
Continued  from  page  9. 

the  city  has  a  wagon  at  the  warehouse 
now." 

A  trip  through  the  warehouse  even  in 
winter,  when  stocks  are  low,  proved  an 
interesting  experience.  Several  large 
rooms  were  equipped  for  cold-storage. 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  building  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  $11,000  is 
paid  yearly  for  rental.  The  great  cheese 
and  butter  rooms,  of  course,  were  almost 
empty  in  winter.  In  one  room  inspectors 
were  candling  eggs.  Each  egg  bears  the 
number  of  the  shipper  and  is  assigned  to 
its  proper  class,  as  fresh,  choice,  No.  1, 
and  so  forth,  through  all  the  stages  of 
infirmity.  The  shipper  receives  a  state- 
ment giving  in  exact  details  the  quality 
and  value  of  his  shipment.  In  the 
dressed-meat  room  quite  a  number  of 
carcasses  were  suspended.  Pointing  to 
one,  the  hams  of  which  had  been  twisted, 
Mr.  Trudel  remarked:  "Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  carelessness  will  do.  The 
butchers  will  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  less 
for  this  carcase  than  they  would  have 
paid  had  a  little  care  been  taken  in  hang- 
ing it.  Next  time  the  farmer  will  prob- 
ably do  better,  for  in  giving  him  a  report 
of  the  sale  we  point  out  the  reason  for 
the  reduced  price." 

It  was  remarked  that  the  company  is 
organized  on  a  truly  co-operative  basis. 
The  great  majority  of  the  shareholders 
have  only  one  share,  of  the  value  of  $10. 
Some  hold  as  much  as  $100,  while  Mr. 
Trudel  himself  holds  $500.  However, 
the  directors  prefer  to  have  the  shares  in 
as  many  hands  as  possible.  Each  share- 
holder has  one  vote,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  shares  held,  at  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers.  The 
profits  are  made  from  sales  on  commis- 
sion. For  several  years  a  dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  was  paid,  but  last  year  this 
was  increased  to  eight  per  cent.  On  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $17,221  ($43,950  being 
subscribed)  a  business  of  $4,584,024.24 
was  handled  last  year,  $25,200  was  paid 
out  for  war  bonds,  $19,521.92  was 
counted  as  profits,  and  the  surplus  was 
increased  by  some  $20,000  till  it  has  now 
reached  the  comfortable  sum  of  $68,716. 
One  very  useful  feature  of  the  work 
ot  the  company  remains  still  to  be  men- 
tioned. Each  week  a  little  paper  called 
Le  Bulletin  des  Agriculteurs  is  sent  to 
the  4,395  members  of  the  company.  In 
addition  to  information  as  to  the  markets 
and  specific  suggestions  to  assist  the 
producers,  a  discussion  of  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  agriculture  is  carried  on. 
Last  year  the  Bulletin  cost  the  company 
$6,000.  In  1918  it  is  estimated  that 
$11,000  will  be  required  for  its  publica- 
tion. No  longer,  however,  will  the  Bul- 
letin be  distributed  free,  but  an  annual 
subscription  of  fifty  cents  will  be  re- 
quired. It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
little  weekly  paper  may  develop  into 
something  quite  beyond  the  ordinary 
trade  journal,  and  may  serve  to  give 
direction  to  agricultural  opinion  in 
Quebec. 

In  the  next  article  Mr.  Sissons  will  discuss  the 
organization  of  co-operative  selling  among  the 
farmers  of  Quebec  and  its  relation  to  the  system 
of  People's  Banks.  It  will  appear  shortly. — 
Editor. 
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Steel  Horse 
Stable  Fittings  Last  Forever 

Steel  Horse  Stalls  Posts  withstand  the  kicking  of  the  horses.  Steel 
Guards  and  Steel  Mangers  are  not  injured  by  cribbing.  These 
Steel  Horse  Stable  Fittings  last  as  long  as  the  barn  and  always  look 
well. 

You  will  be  proud  of  your  horse  stable  if  you  fix  it  up  with  BT  Steel  Fittings. 
You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  a  neighbor  or  buyer.  Best  of  all  your  horses 
will  show  up  to  best  advantage.  Horses  never  look  well  in  dark,  rickety 
stalls.  In  a  stable  like  that  above,  where  lots  of  sunlight  floods  through  the 
steel  guards  and  everything  is  neat  as  a  pin,  a  buyer  will  always  see  your 
horses  at  their  best. 

Send    For   The   New   Bairn   Book 

It  tells  how  to  fix  up  your  Horse  Stable.  It  shows  dozens  of  photos  of  Stables  fitted 
up  with  the  Steel  Guards,  Steel  Posts,  Steel  Columns  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  just 
how  well  these  steel  fittings  look.  It  illustrates  all  sorts  of  handy  arrangements  for 
the  Horse  Stable,  such  as  steel  swinging  front,  steel  ventilators,  steel  wall  troughs, 
blanket  racks,  and  steel  harness  pegs.  It  tells  how  to  build  the  barn,  how  to  make  the 
foundations,  measurements  for  concrete  and  how  to  build  the  upper  structure. 

IT  IS  FREE 

This  big  book — 352  pages,  illustrated  in  colours  and  bound  in  hard  covers  and  worth 
$1 .00 — is  free  to  any  man  who  is  building  or  remodelling  his  barn.  It  is  free  to  any 
man  who  wants  to  improve  the  appearance  of  his  horse  stable. 

Simply  send  the  coupon.  As  the  cost  of  printing  the  book  is  great, 
we  have  not  printed  a  great  many,  so  be  sure  to  send  the  coupon  at 
once  for  your  copy.  We  want  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  who  is  building  his  barn  or  who  wants  to  improve  his  old  barn. 

Send  Coupon  to 
BEATTY  BROS.,  LIMITED 

M  331  Hill  St.,  Fergus,  Out. 


FREE   COUPON 


Beatty  Bros.,  Limited 


M331  Hill  St..  Fergus,  Ontario 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  new  352  page  barn  book,  giving  full  particu- 
lars about  Horse  Stable  Fittings,  without  charge  or  obligation.  I  have 
filled    in   the    blanks   below. 

Are  you  thinking  of  building  a  barn     

If  not  arc  you  going  to  remodel  your  Horse  Stable 

When  will  you  start How   many   horses  do  you   keep 

Put  an  X  after  the  kind  of  equipment  you  are  interested  in 

Steel   Horse  Stable   Fittings )    (Manure   Carrier ) 

Steel  Stalls )  (Water  Bowls )  (Hay  Carrier ) 

Your    name , 

P.   O Province 

wnship Lot   Concession 


£&£S>  ® 


©< 


1 

I 
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YkeSawMakerj" 

N 


0  Sawyer  worries 
about  the  cost  of  a 
saw  that  gives  satis- 
faction. He  is  far  more 
interested  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  make  a  cut — i:i  the 
muscle  required.  Exper- 
ienced lumbermen  know 
that  Simonds  Crescent 
Ground  Cross-Cut  Saws 
are  best.  They  quickly  psy 
for  themselvs  by  their 
increased  cutting  ability 
and  time — andlabor-savirg 
qualities.  Write  for 
Booklet. 

SIMONDS  CANADA  SAW 

COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

St.  Remi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave., 

MONTREAL,  Quebec. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

St.  John.  N.B. 

S-4 


Guaranteed 
*    *o,Cu/ 
!0%Moro,Timber 


.**> 


Sure  Cure  Toy* 

HEAVES 

Here's  what  Jas.  McLarnon,  Shawville,  P.Q. 
says  about  CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY: 

•'I  used  CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY 
beforeon  a  horse  that  another  man  turned  on 
a  bare  pasture  to  starve.  1  cured  her  with 
the  powders.  I  can  prove  this  about  the  old 
horse;  I  have  her  yet;  she  has  never  showed 
Heaves  since."  2 

F1REE  TRIAL  OFFER 
We  have  such  confidence  in  this  remedy 
that  we  send  a  full  week's  trial  free,  for 
Be.  to  cover  postage  and  wrapping. 
Write  us  VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
to-day.    73  6F     Cooper  st,  Ottawa,  Out. 


The  Wonderful— Light-Running 

Gilson  Thresher 


'Goes  life  Sixty" 


Saves  Time— Money— Labor.  Be  independent  of  the 
Sang.  Keepyourfarmfreeof weeds.  Doyour thresh- 
ing when  you  please,  with  a  6  to  I  2  h. p.  Engine  and  the 
wonderful  Light-RunningGilsonThresher.  Furnish- 
ed with  or  without  Blower.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD. 
4815    York    St..    Guelph.    Ont.        48 


Agricultural  Representative 


The  winners  in  the  Inter-provincial  Stock  Judging  Competition.    From  left  to  right:  Erwin 
Winch,  Clark  Young,  Frank  O'Sullivan,  and  District  Representative  J.  C.  Steckley. 


Practical    Farmers 

The  County  of  York  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  taking  the  cup  in  the  Inter- 
provincial  Stock  Judging  Competition; 
it  is  also  a  hopeful  sign  that  each  member 
of  the  team  is  a  practical  farmer.  All  have 
taken  the  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  under 
the  direction  of  the  District  Representative,  J. 
C.  C.  Steckley.  Since  taking  this  course  Mr. 
Winch  has  been  managing  a  three  hundred 
acre  stock  farm,  specializing  in  beef  cattle 
and  swine.  Mr.  Young  is  on  a  large  stock 
farm  with  his  father,  their  specialties  being 
Clydesdale  horses,  beef  cattle  and  swine.  Mr. 
Young  is  also  a  noted  ploughman  having  won 
a  number  of  first  prizes  in  both  country  and 
provincial  matches.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  is  also 
on  a  stock  farm  with  his  father.  They  spe- 
cialize in  Clyde  horses  and  Holstein  cattle. 
Mr.  O'Sullivan  has  assisted  the  Representa- 
tive in  judging  plots  in  connection  with  the 
Rural  School  Fair. 


Progress    of    the    Bacon    Campaign 

W.  G.  Marritt,  Representative  of  Went- 
worth  County,  writes: 

"Final  arrangements  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  programme  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  putting  through  in  order  to  increase 
hog  production  in  this  country.  By  soliciting 
ten  dollars  from  Board  of  Trade  members,  the 
committee  have  raised  over  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. With  the  four  hundred  dollars  they 
bought  nine  ycung  sows  which  were  going  to 
market.  These  sows  have  been  placed  with 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  farmer  is  to  keep  track  of  the  feed  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  to  pay  him  for  this 
when  the  pigs  are  ready  to  wean.  The  sows 
will  then  be  disposed  of  in  some  way  and  if 
possible  to  the  farmer  who  raised  the  pigs. 
One  boy  from  each  school  will  be  allowed  to 
have  one  of  these  pigs.  The  boy  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  his  note  to  the  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  value  of  the  young 
pig,  the  note  to  become  due  in  the  fall  when 
the  boy  sells  the  pig.  The  committee  have 
made  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  money 
which  they  will  have  available  in  the  fall. 
The  sows  will  be  worth  about  $150  to  $175 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  feed  which  they 
have  consumed.  It  is  figured  that  the  boys 
will  pay  off  the  $400  indebtedness.  That 
would  leave  $150  over  to  be  used  as  prize 
money.      Several   of   th«   business   men   have 


also  offered  cash  prizes  extra  which  will  be 
used  in  any  way  the  committee  see  fit." 

Since  the  time  of  writing  we  learn  that 
plans  are  being  made  to  invest  another  $400 
in  the  campaign. 

From  Welland  County  Mr.  Hampson  says: 

"The  Board  of  Agriculture  met  recently 
and  offered  their  assistance  for  these  meet- 
ings, and  in  almost  every  case  we  had  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  present.  Upon  my 
suggestion  there  was  a  plan  drafted  and 
finally  adopted  to  assist  young  farmers  in 
purchasing  of  pure-bred  sows.  I  am  enclosing 
same  as  it  appeared  in  the  newspaper:  'A 
special  meeting  of  the  Welland  County  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  held  in  the  court'  house 
on  Dec.  7  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  re  "En- 
couraging Increased  Production  of  Pork."  The 
Executive  Committee  submittted  the  follow- 
ing Report:  "That  this  Board  of  Agriculture, 
appreciating  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  induce  the  farmers  of  the  pro- 
vince to  increase  the  production  of  pork,  re- 
solved, that  this  Board  give  financial  aid  to 
the  younger  farmers  of  the  county  by  offer- 
ing to  advance  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
any  purebred  breeding  sow  that  he  may  pur- 
chase for  the  express  purpose  of  breeding, 
and  that  the  purchase  and  breeding  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  composed  of 
H.  H.  Beam,  R.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Walter  Palmer 
and  E.  K.  Hampson.  Appreciating  that  the 
purchaser  may  have  the  product  of  the  pur- 
chased sow  fit  and  ready  for  market  within 
twelve  months,  be  it  a  condition  that  the  said 
purchaser  agrees  to  repay  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 
Welland,  on  or  before  Jan.  1st,  1919,  the 
whole  of  the  sum  advanced,  and  3%  interest 
on  same.  This  offer  to  be  open  to  March  1st, 
1918,  and  also  provided  that  the  total  amount 
to  be  advanced  be  limited  to  the  funds  deemed 
available  by  the  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose".' " 

G.  B.  Curran,  of  Lennox  and  Addington, 
reports: 

"Summing  it  up,  from  present  indications, 
practically  every  farmer  in  the  county  will 
keep  at  least  one  brood  sow  and  a  great 
many  of  them  are  keeping  two  or  three  and  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  seven.  I  expect  there 
will  be  about  3,000  brood  sows  in  this  county, 
and  now  that  the  feed  question  has  been 
settled  to  some  extent  I  expect  that  the 
farmers    will    go    into    this    more    and    more, 
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One  man  I  know  has  bought  100  young  pigs 
and  is  ordering  a  carload  of  feed  and  as  long 
as  the  present  prices  of  pork  hold  up  he  will 
continue   to   buy   and  feed   hogs. 


Holstein   Breeders'  Club 

The  Dundas  District  Holstein  Breeders' 
Club  have  several  important  lines  of  work. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  a 
Holstein  Field  Day  in  June.  The  most  im- 
portant movement  which  has  been  started  is 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  a  high- 
class  bull  for  club  members.  Definite  steps 
have  been  taken  in  this  connection  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  it  through.  Briefly, 
the  scheme  is  as  follows:  The  bull  will  cost 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  and  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  special  man  who  will  be  paid 
for  looking  after  him.  Shares  can  be  taken 
in  him  by  members  at  $100  each.  Each  share 
entitles  a  man  to  breed  one  cow  at  the  club 
rate  service  fee  of  $20.  No  one  breeder  can 
breed  more  than  ten  cows,  but  can  hold  more 
than  10  shares.  Service  fee  to  non-members 
to  be  $200  with  special  arrangements  made 
for  taking  care  of  cows  shipped  from  dis- 
tances. This  is  a  rough  outline  of  a  plan 
that  is  going  to  place  the  Dundas  Holstein 
Breeders'  Club  on  the  map.  Four  members 
at  the  meeting  offered  to  subscribe  enough  to 
make  up  more  than  one-half  of  the  $15,000. 
This  is  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  a 
breeders'  club.  Few  breeders  can  pay  such 
a  price  for  their  own  use  but  a  club  can  put 
through  such  a  deal  to  good  advantage.  All 
fees  collected  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  club  and  used  to  pay  towards  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  bull.  It  is  felt  that  in  two 
years  the  members  will  get  considerable  of 
their  money  back  in  this  way  and  upon  the 
sale  of  the  bull,  especially  if  he  proves  a  good 
one,  they  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  get- 
ting the  most  of  it  back. 


Sheep  for  Temiskaming 

The  Livestock  Branch  have  asked  the  Dis- 
trict Representative  to  place  three  flocks  of 
six  sheep  each  in  the  Temiskaming  district. 
Places  are  being  found  for  the  flocks  in  locali- 
ties where  sheep  are  not  being  kept  at  pre- 
sent. 


Medical    School    Inspection     Through     a 
Whole   Township 

Medical  inspection  of  the  38  schools  in  one 
township  in  Peel  county  has  been  completed 
and  application  has  been  made  to  have  the 
schools  of  the  remaining  townships  done.  Mr. 
Stark's  report  says:  "I  shall  not  give  full 
details  of  the  Medical  Inspector's  report,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  for  the  first  700  children 
we  found  20%  with  defective  eyes  and  12% 
in  need  of  glasses.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  have  decayed  teeth  and  35%  suffered 
from  enlarged  and  diseased  tonsils  and  ade- 
noids. Wherever  a  child  was  found  suffer- 
ing from  any  ailment  at  all  a  report  was 
sent  to  the  parent,  and  I  know  positively  that 
a  large  number  of  the  recommendations  have 
already    been    acted    upon." 

Increase    in    Returns    From    Cheese 
and  Sugar  Beet 

The  Representative  of  Prince  Edward 
County  states  that  the  annual  report  at  the 
district  dairy  meeting  shows  an  output  of 
4,522,364  pounds  of  cheese  netting  the  farmers 
$131,753    over    and    above    the    1916    yield. 

The  Representative  of  Kent  reports:  "The 
Sugar  Beet  Association  has  had  a  very  satis- 
factory year.  Through  organization  they 
have  secured  an  increase  from  $5.50  per  ton 
in  1916  to  $8.82  and  better  in  1917." 


More  Tractors  and  Draining 

From  Lincoln  county  the  Representative 
writes:  "Tractor  plowing  in  this  county  has 
demonstrated  that  a  10-in.  plow  is  plenty 
wide  enough  and  a  10-20  tractor  is  minimum 
power  requirements.  Some  6  or  7  Avery 
Tractors  have  recently  been  sold  to  local 
farmers,  but  many  more  tractors  would  be 
bought  another  year  providing  dealers  would 
sell  them  on  two  or  three  payments." 

Mr.  Elliott  is  arranging  for  some  thirty 
miles  of  draining  in  the  county  this  spring. 


The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  is  an 
attachment  for  use  with  the  Ford  car 
on  the  farm  and  now  enters  Canada 
duty  free.     It  sells  for  $240. 

It  is  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms 
and  is  in  the  3rd  year  of  its  success. 

The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  develops 
a  steady  draw  bar  pull  on  the  plow, 
the  cultivator,  hayloader  or  binder, 
greater  than  four  good  farm  horses 
give.     It  means  cheap  power. 

No  user  has  ever  reported  that  the 
use  of  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  has 
put  any  special  strain  on  his  engine  or 
chassis — and  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  do  so. 

The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  can  be 
attached  to  or  taken  off  a  Ford  car  in 
less  than  30  minutes.  Any  person  can 
run  it.    Write  for  booklet. 


The  Ontario  Auto-Tractor  Co.,  Ltd. 

157  Bay  Street  -  -  TORONTO 


T&aer.J&foJix'/r'  WE  WANT  TO  DEMON 

2Z. « a^—  CTPATF    r»N  VnilO  V, 


STRATE  ON  YOUR  FARM 

We    will    send    a    Gilson    Engine,    any 
size,   without   charge,   to   any   respon- 
sible farmer  in   Canada  to  try  out  on 
his  own  farm,  at  his  own  work.  Write 
for    further    particulars    of 
free    trial     offer,    catalogue, 
and      special      introductory 
prices. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co. 

Limited 
2615  York  St.,        Guelph,   Ont. 


Salesladies 
Wanted 


Elegant  Gifts  m 
Return  for  Spare 
Time  Efforts. 

Are  you  willing  to  exchange  all 
or  part  of  your  spare  time  for 
gifts  such  as  this  Manicure 
Set? 

You  can  have  this   in   return  for 
a   couple   of   hours*   work   among 
your  friends.     Many  more  beau- 
tiful  and  useful  gifts   may  be   had,   too.     They  cannot  be  bought,   but   they   will   be  given   in 
exchange  for  your  spare  time. 

Perhaps  you  prefer  to  earn  Cash  instead  of  prizes ;  if  so,  let  us  tell  you  all  about  our 
spare  time  money-making  plan.  It  will  interest  you.  You  will  be  keen  on  trying  it  out. 
But  let's  get  back  to  "The  Manicure  Set."  Listen,  a  Leatherette  Hinged  Case,  Satin 
Lined  throughout,  fitted  with  Corn  Knife,  Cuticle  Knife,  Flexible  Steel  Nail  File  and  Button 
Hook,  all  in  fine  quality  French  Ivory,  size  7%  inches  by  4%  inches.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  many  gifts  pictured  in  "The  Bulletin  of  Prizes."  A  copy  FREE  on  request. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  learn   more  about  our  wonder  plan.    A  post   card  will  do. 

DEPT.  H. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


A  Dainty  Manicure  Set 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


Continued  from  page  49. 


are  well  looked  after;  that  you  do  not 
want  for  anything. 

"Burn  this  after  you  read  it.  Keep 
our  secret,  and  bear  up,  like  the  good 
little  girl  you  are. 

"Yours  affectionately, 

"H ." 

As  I  read,  my  blood  chilled  in  my  veins. 
There  was — there  could  be  no  mistaking 
it. 

"My  God!  Jim,"  I  cried,  "this  is  ter- 
rible.    Surely — surely " 

"Yes!  George"  he  said,  in  a  tensely 
subdued  voice,  "your  brother  did  that. 
Your  brother — with  his  glib  tongue  and 
his  masterful  way.  Oh!  well  I  know  the 
breed.  They  are  to  be  found  in  high  and 
low  places;  they  are  generally  not  much 
for  a  man  to  look  at  but  they  are  the 
kind  no  woman  is  safe  beside;  the  kind 


that  gets  their  soft  side  whether  they  be 
angels  or  she-devils.  Why  couldn't  he 
leave  her  alone?  Why  couldn't  he  stay 
among  his  own  kind? 

"And  now,  he  has  the  gall  to  think  that 
his  accursed  money  can  smooth  it  over. 
Damn  and  curse  him  for  what  he  is." 

I  had  little  or  nothing  to  say.  My  heart 
was  too  full  for  words  and  a  great  anger 
was  surging  within  me  against  my  own 
flesh  and  blood. 

"Jim,  does  this  make  any  difference 
between  you  and  me?"  I  asked,  crossing 
over  to  him  on  the  spongy  floor  of  hoof 
parings  and  steel  filings.     Does  it,  Jim?" 

He  caught  me  by  the  shoulders,  in  his 
old,  rough  way,  and  looked  into  my  face. 
Then  he  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his  head. 

"No,  George,  no!  You're  different. 
You  always  were  different;  you  are  the 


Ten  to  Fifteen 
Acres  Per  Day 

THINK  what  it  means  in  a  late  season  to  get  your 
plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  done 
thoroughly  and  quickly— and  at  a  remarkably  low 
operating  and  up-keep  cost.  Instead  of  costly  feed  for  horses, 
taking  many  acres  away  from  your  available  land  to  supply,  you  reap 
these  big  advantages,  not  with  expensive  gasoline,  but  with  cheap  coal- 
oil  !    That  is  the  fact  that  is  compelling  thousands  of  farmers  to  adopt  the 

Happy  Farmer 

Tractor 


Model  A— 8-16  H.P. 
Model  B— 12-24  H.P. 


The  saving  between  coal-oil  and  gasoline  alone  would  pay  handsome 
dividends !  But  when  you  compare  with  the  cost  of  operating  by  the  old 
fashioned  horse  method,  no  wonder  Happy  Farmers  are  in  use  everywhere. 

Size,  weight,  simple  construction  and  ease  of  handling  all  prove  to  the 
most  exacting  farmer  that  here  at  last  is  the  ultimate  tractor  for  the 
farmer.  For  instance,  Model  B  with  2000  pounds  draw-bar  pull  does  the 
heaviest  of  plowing  easily  with  a  weight  of  less  than  4000  pounds. 
That  means  economy  all  around.  Yet  the  machine  is  light  enough  to  handle 
the  harrows,  drills,  and  seeders  over  soft  ground  without  packing  the  soil. 

Any  farm  lad  can  run  this  simple  tractor  with  few  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  will  turn  around  within  its  own  space.  It  turns  sharp  corners 
and  plows  right  up  to  the  fence. 

Model  B  delivers  24  horsepower  for  every  kind  of  legitimate  farm  belt 
work  handily.  For  those  who  prefer  less  power,  Model  A  delivers  8 
h.p.  at  draw  bar  and  16  h.p.  for  belt  work. 

Write  for  prices,  terms  and  full  descriptive  literature. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery   Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  'Works :  Renfrew,  Ont. 

Eastern  Branch  :  Sussex,  N.B.  Branches  almost  everywhere  in  Canada. 

Other  lines — Renfrew  Kerosene  Engines,    Renfrew    Cream   Separators, 

Renfrew  Truck  Scales.  200 


same  straight,  honest  George  Brammer- 
ton  to  me — still  the  same." 

"Then,  Jim,  you  will  let  me  try  to  do 
something  here?  You  will  promise  me 
not  to  get  into  personal  contact  with 
Harry — at  least  until  I  have  seen  him 
and  spoken  with  him.  Not  that  he  does 
not  deserve  a  dog's  hiding,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  him  and  talk  with  him  first." 
To  be  continued. 


WATCH  YOUR  FEET 

Continued  from  page  12. 

as  do  callouses  and  hard  corns.  The  one 
simple,  obvious  remedy  is,  remove  the 
pressure!  If  signs  of  a  corn  are  showing, 
rub  the  spot  with  vaseline  as  often  as 
convenient.  Remove  one  already  formed 
with  vaseline  and  hot  foot-baths,  never 
with  a  knife.  A  serious,  inflamed  corn 
should  be  treated  only  by  a  physician, 
and  every  one  should  be  cured  by  remov- 
ing the  cause.  Oiled  silk  or  adhesive  tape, 
kept  over  the  spot  tends  to  soften  and  re- 
lieve it,  while  you  are  making  the  slower 
cure  by  wearing  hygienic  shoes. 

If  a  bunion  has  formed  it  is  a  physi- 
cian's case  also.  But  prevention  lies  in 
the  straight  inside  edge  of  the  shoe. 
Pointing  the  toe  of  the  shoe  is  the  real 
cause  of  bunions.  "Hammer  toe"  and 
overlapping  of  the  toes  should  be  treated 
by  lacing  a  strip  of  adhesive  tape  under 
and  over  until  the  toes  resume  their  pro- 
per position. 


SIMMERS 


Established  18S6 

Confidence  is  the  greatest  factor 
that  enters  into  the  buying  of  seeds, 
since  you  are  buying  not  a  finished 
product,  but  only  the  means  by 
which  your  garden  may  be  either  a 
success  or  a  partial  or  complete  fail- 
ure. You  will  make  no  mistake  in 
placing  confidence  in  SIMMERS' 
SEEDS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE, 
on  Application. 

d.    A.    SIMMERS,  LIMITED 

Bulbs,  SEEDS,  Plants 

Toronto       -      Ontario 


SEEDS 


A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 

Store  your  corn  in  -  a 
BISSELL  SILO  and  it 
will  keep  sweetandsappy. 
BISSELL  SILOSare  built 
of  seasoned  timber  satu- 
rated with  Wood  Pre- 
servative Oils.  They  are 
durable,  heavy  -  hooped 
structures,  with  air-tight 
walls  and  tight  doors. 
In  beveral  sizes  with  or  without  roofs. 
Write  Dept.  Y  for  free  catalogue.  97 
T.  E.  Bissell  Co.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont. 
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350  lbs  of 

For  154  bushels  of  wheat 


FOUR  years  ago  a  barrel  of  Rogers  Cement  cost  2*/2  bushels  of  wheat.    To-day  the  cost  is  cut  in 
two. 

Figure  it  any  way  you  like.  The  farm  has  always  had  to  pay  for  all  the  machines,  all  the 
buildings,  all  the  improvements  that  were  put  on  it.  It  took  so  much  farm  produce  to  pay  the  bills, 
so  much  wheat,  so  much  pork  or  beef,  so  much  roots. 

To-day  that  farm  produce  buys  in  most  cases  twice  what  it  bought  in  1914. 

The  days  are  gone  when  a  farmer  had  to  figure  things  down  fine  to  show  a  profit  on  his  labor 
and  investment.     For  all  food  prices  are  abnormally  high. 

Every  machine  that  helps  increase  the  crops  starts  right  NOW  to  pay  a  big  profit.  Improvements 
to  stables,  new  silos,  the  permanent  troughs,  the  root  bouses,  all  the  many  kinds  of  equipment  that 
save  labor  and  help  the  farmer  in  his  work,  will  repay  him  many  times. 

A  few  dollars  paid  out  now,  provide  room  for  more  cattle,  more  sheep,  more  hogs.  A  few 
dollars  in  improvements  help  the  farmer  handle  more  stock  or  produce  greater  crops.  Those  few 
dollars  are  a  small  investment  compared  with  the  enormous  returns  in  real  money  that  the  ambi- 
tious farmer  should  make. 

There  is  the  soundest  business  reason  for  farmers  to  invest  their  money  this  year.  The  farm  was 
never  better  able  to  afford  the  outlay.    The  prospects  of  making  money  were  never  as  good  as  now. 

Aside  from  the  urgent  needs  of  our  government  for  more  food,  the  self-interest  of  every  man 
should  make  him  exert  every  energy  and  invest  every  dollar  needed  to  produce  a  greater  crop  this 
year.  .^:iK,      . 

Much  of  the  important  building  and  improving  on  the  farm  can  be  done  economically  in 
Rogers  Cement. 

Every  farmer  who  realizes  the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  this  year  with  the  necessary  buildings  and 
improvements  on  his  place,  should  get  in  touch  with  the  man  in  his  locality  who  sells  Rogers 
Cement. 

He  is  a  man  worth  your  while  talking  to.  He  may  be  able  to  give  you  valuable  help  and  advice 
about  farm  buildings.  And  he  can  certainly  tell  you  all  the  ways  in  which  Rogers  concrete  can  be 
economically  used  on  your  farm. 

If  you  are  not  sure  who  is  the  Rogers'  Cement  man  in  your  district,  send  us  a  post 
card  and  we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  him  by  the  next  mail. 

Rogers  Cement 

ALFRED     ROGERS      LIMITED -TORONTO 
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HERE  are  four  important  things  that 
should  be  considered  by  every  person 
when  buying  fencing  this  season. 

1st — The  reputation  of  the  manufacturer. 

2nd — The  quality  of  his  product. 

3rd — The  value. 

4-th — The  length  of  service. 


The  higher  the  manufacturer's  reputa- 
tion the  more  jealously  he  guards  against 
anything  that  would  tend  to  injure  it.  A 
manufacturer  with  a  continent-wide  repu- 
tation for  integrity,  square  dealing  and  the 
honest  quality  of  his  products,  such  as  has 
been  attained  by  the  Frost  Steel  and  Wire 
Company,  is  always  eager  to  maintain  his 
position  as  the  leader  in  his  line.  The  Frost 
reputation  and  leadership  insures  a  safe 
fence  investment  to  the  buyer. 

No  other  fence-maker  in  Canada  or  any  other 
country  puts  more  downright  quality  into  his  fence 
than  the  Frost  Steel  and  Wire  Fence  Company. 
Frost  Fence  is  not  made  of  ordinary  commercial 
wire.  We  buy  the  raw  material  and  draw  it  into 
Frost  Full  Guage  No.  9  Hard  Steel  Wire.    We  put 


that  elastic  "give-and-take"  into  it  that  has  made 
Frost  Woven  Fence  famous  for  the  strains  it  will 
bear.  We  also  put  that  coat  of  pure  zinc  spelter  on 
the  wire  that  makes  Frost  galvanized  stand  the  Cana- 
dian weather  as  no  other  fence  has  ever  been  able  to 
do. 

Frost  Fence  has  always  been  sold  at  a  price  that  is 
eminently  fair  considering  its  superior  quality. 
Frost  Fence  could  be  sold  for  less  money  if  we  used 
ordinary  commercial  wire  and  ordinary  fence  locks, 
and  rushed  it  through  the  factory  instead  of  weaving 
it  slowly  on  our  special  machines,  so  that  every  stay 
stands  up  straight  and  true  and  the  spacing  between 
wires  is  always  absolutely  accurate.  Every  dollar 
invested  in  Frost  Fence  is  a  dollar  wisely  invested — ' 
one  that  buys  years  of  service. 

.Many  thousands  of  Frost  Woven  Fences  have 
been  erected  in  Canada.  If  you  could  see  a  Frost 
AVoven  Fence  that  has  been  doing  service  for  several 
years  and  note  how  little  it  has  been  affected  by  the 
stress  of  weather  and  the  strains  of  leaning  cattle, 
you  would  have  conclusive  proof  of  the  enduring 
quality  that  the  name  "Frost"  stands  for.  Write  and 
ask  us  for  dealer's  name  and  a  copy  of  our  fence 
catalogue  showing  styles  for  every  farm  fencing 
purpose,  including  ornamental  fence  and  gates. 

A  style  for  every  purpose. 


Frost    Steel    and   Wire    Company,   Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 
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Here  is  a  Disc  Harrow 
Built  for  Service 


Strength  to  withstand  any  strain— Flexibility  t  to 
adapt  it  to  uneven  land— Spring  Pressure  to  hold 
the  Gangs  to  their  work  in  hard  soil— Easy-Running, 
Long-Lasting  Bearings— These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  Points  which  make  this  Disc  Harrow  a  favorite 
with  the  farmer  who  wants  the  best  value  for 
his  money. 

Nobody  questions  the  usefulness  of  a  Disc  Harrow  on 
the  farm.  It  is  almost  as  necessary  as  a  Plow  and  as  much 
care  should  be  exercised  in  its  selection.  When  a  field  needs 
the  Disc  Harrow,  you  should  use  one  which  will  cultivate  all 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  regardless  of  dead  furrows,  ridges, 
etc.,  and  here's  the  Harrow  that  will  do  it. 

Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited 


Head  Offices 
Toronto. 


Branches  at 


Montreal,      Moncton,        Winnipeg, 

Regina,    Saskatoon,    Swift  Current, 

Yorkton,        Calgary,         Edmonton, 

Vancouver  and  Kamloops. 


Agencies 
Everywhere 
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famous  "Z"   Farm 

Engine   m    action  at 

local  dealer's  if  you'll  stop 

in  next  time  you  are  in  town 

This  is  the  famous  engine — 
all  sizes  with  more  than  rated 
power  —  that  over  150,000 
farmers  have    backed    with 
$10,000,000 -to  do  their  work 
best.     No  farm  engine  ever 
before  has  made  such  a  record. 
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See  these 

4*j£9f 

Features 

1-  Fairbanks-Morse  QUALITY 
2— Economical  in    first    and 
fuel  cost  and  low  up-keep. 
3— Simplicity    and    Staunch 

Durability. 
--Lightweight,  Substantial, 
Fool-proof. 
5— Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 
6 — Leak-proof  Compression. 
7— Complete    with  ;_  Built-in 
J  Magneto. 


3&6 
H.  P. 


Use  Kerosene 


Also  Distillate— Coal  Oil— Tops— or  Gasoline 


Cuts  fuel  costs  in  two— giving 
more  than  rated  power  on 
kerosene  at  half  gasoline  war- 
time prices. 


It  has  a  demonstrated  record  of 
performance  and  regardless  of 
price  gives  the  biggest  dollar-for- 
dollar  value  per  horse  power  ever 
built  into  an  engine. 


The  Service  You  Get 

from  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the  type  "Z"  for  your  needs  — in  stock — 
waiting  for  you.  Buy  from  him.  He  is  prepared  to  give  prompt 
delivery  and  personal  service.  The  iy»  h.p.  size  uses  gasoline  only. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanksj-Morse  Company 

Limited 

St.  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto  Hamilton  Windsor  Winnipeg 

Saskatoon  Calgary  Vancouver 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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^  PAINT 

&  VARNISHES 


^  New  Field  Huskar>dr,y  Building 

Ontario  Agricultural  CouxaB. 
Guelph. 


Barns  at  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  Colveob  : 
Guelph. 


FARMERS ! 

Every  Building  on  Your 
Farm  Needs  Good  Paint 

Paint  protects.  Paint  wards  off  rot  and  decay.  Paint  is  a 
property  improvement  that  increases  the  value  of  your  whole  place. 
Paint  is  an  investment  that  pays  a  big  profit  in  prosperous  appear- 
ance and  long  life  to  the  buildings 

MARTIN-SENOUR 

"100%  PURE"  PAINT 

(Made  in  Canada) 

is  saving  the  farmers  of  Canada  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  protecting  their  homes 
and  barns  from  wear  and  weather.  This  pure,  reliable  paint  spreads  easily  and  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  because  it  covers  900  square  feet  of  surface  per  gallon  and  lasts  far 
longer   than   the  cheap   prepared   paint   or   hand-mixed    lead   and   oil. 

Write  for  "Town  and  Country  Homes"  and  "Paint  and  Varnish— How  to  Use." 
Just  what   you  need  in   planning    your   painting,  mailed   free   and   post    paid. 

S*e  MARTIN-SENOUR  Go. 


LIMITED 
PRODUCERS  OF  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


WINNIPEG      MflWTDPA!       TORONTO 
VANCOUVER     mwNIKCrAU    HALIFAX 
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Ideal"  Fence 
Prices 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Station 

Below  we  give  the  freight-paid  prices  to  any  station  in  Old  Ontario  (except 
electric)  on  only  a  few  of  the  many  styles  of  "Ideal"  Fence.  The  "Ideal" 
Catalogue  and  Freight  Paid  Price  List — -sent  free  on  request,  a  postal  will 
bring  it  to  you — shows  and  describes  fully,  and  gives  prices,  freight  paid  to 
your  station  on — 

25  Styles  Heavy  "Ideal"  Fence 

Made  throughout  of  full  gauge  No.  9,  evenly  galvanized  Hard  Steel  Wire,  from  a 
4- wire  fence  33  inches  high  to  a  15-wire,  57-inch  fence.  A  style  for  every  purpose. 

12  Styles  Medium  Heavy  "Ideal"  Fence 

Made  with  No.  9  gauge  wire  for  top  and  bottom,  all  other  wires  No.  12  gauge. 

2  Styles  "Ideal"  Poultry  Fence — Made  with  No.  9  gauge  wire  for  top  and  bottom, 
all  other  wires  No.  13  gauge.  All  Size  Farm  and  Stock  Gates — with  improved  feat- 
ures found  on  "Ideal"  gates  only.  6  Styles  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates.  Brace 
Wire,  Barb  Wire,  Coiled  Wire,  Stretchers,  Steel  Posts,  Diggers,  etc. 

Send  to-day  for   "Ideal"  catalogue  with  Freight-Paid  Prices 


NO      7400     H0RSE    AND    CATTLE    FENCE 

7-line  wires.  40  inches  high,  stavs 
22  inches  apart.  Spacing  5.  6.  6.  7.  71/?.  8%.  Made 
throughout  of  full  gauge  No.  9.  evenlv  CT/"\^"» 
galvanized  hard  steel  wire.  Price,  per  \J  \J  K^ 
rod 

NO.    7480     H0RSE    AND    CATTLE    FENCE 

7-line  wires.  48  inches  high,  stavs 
22  inches  apart.  Spacing  5.  6%.  7%.  9.  10.  10. 
Made  throughout  of  full  gauge  No.  9.  t'l  -» 
evenly  galvanized  hard  steel  wire.  Price,  ^j  J,  C 
per  rod 


No.  1048 


No.  1150 


No.  831 


HOG   FENCE 

8-line  wires,  31  inches  high,  stays 
16%    inches    apart.      Spacing    3.    3.    3.    4.    5.    6.    7. 
Made   throughout   of  full   gauge   No.   9,     /^  /~v 
evenly  galvanized  hard  steel  wire.    Price,     |3  vJC 
per  rod  


GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE 

10-line  wires,  48  inches  high,  stavs 
16 y2   inches  apart.     Spacing  3.  3.  3%.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 
8%.     Made  throughout  of  full  gauge  No.     ^7  £* 
9,    evenly    galvanized    hard    steel    wire.      |    %J  (^ 
Price,  per  rod 

GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE 

11-line  wires.  50  inches  high,  stays 
13    inches   apart.        Made   with   top   and     £■•  £■* 
bottom  wires  No.  9  gauge,  all  other  wires     ^3t3C 
No.  12.     Price  per  rod 

25-lb.  bundle  No.  9  galvanized  brace  wire.  .  .  .  $1.60 

25-lb.  box  (any  size)  galvanized  fence  staples  1.85 

4-point  galvanized  barb  wire  per  80-rod  spool  5.50 
"Ideal"  stock  gate,  14  feet  long  x  51  inches 

high.     Each   6.50 

"Ideal"  farm  gate   (close  mesh)   12  feet  x  48 

inches.    Each  7.00 


Send  to-day  for  complete  prices  on  "Ideal"  fence, 
gates,  lawn  fence  and  all  fence  supplies  freight  paid 
to  any  station  in  either  Old  or  New  Ontario. 

Quebec  and  Maritime  Provinces 

We  have  opened  a  warehouse  and  office  in  Montreal 
to  handle  Eastern  shipments  and  correspondence.  Ask 
our  Branch,  14  Place  Royale,  Montreal,  Quebec,  for 
"lldeal"  prices,  freight  paid  to  any  station  in  Canada 
east  of  Montreal 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

"Ideal"  fence  is  guaranteed  to  be  made  exactly  as 
represented,  to  be  made  as  the  best  fence  should  be 
made  and  to  give  you  THAT  VALUE  you  expected 
to  receive  when  ordering 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  all  styles  of  "Ideal"  fence 
on  hand  and  will  ship  all  orders  the  same  day  as  received, 
while  stock  lasts.  . 


The  McGregor  Banwell   Fence  Co,  Limited,   Walkerville,    Ont. 
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Rogers  Cement 

.never    cost    the    farmer    less 

1918  should  be  the  record  money-making  year  for  farmers. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  farmer's  labor  and  the  farm- 
er's investments  reaped  such  a  golden  harvest. 

Prices  of  all  foods  are  high.  This  year,  the  demands  of  a  hungry  world  will  tend  to  send  them 
higher. 

These  prices  cannot  come  down  through  over-production  in  Canada,  because  every  pound  of 
surplus  grain,  every  pound  of  pork,  every  pound  of  beef,  every  bag  of  potatoes  is  needed  to  supply 
the  nations  at  war. 

Under  these  conditions  what  farmer  with  sound  business  sense  will  hesitate  to  spend  money  to 
increase  his  crops? 

If  a  machine  of  any  kind  is  needed,  that  machine  is  cheap  at  any  price.  For,  it  should  make 
unthought-of  profits. 

If  stable-room  is  needed  to  winter  stock,  that  room  should  be  provided  at  once.  For,  at  the 
price  of  beef,  it  must  prove  a  money-maker. 

If  a  silo  is  needed  for  next  winter's  feeding,  this  is  the  year  of  all  years  to  build. 

If  any  improvement  is  needed  about  the  farm ;  if  anything  can  be  secured  to  lessen  labor  and 
increase  the  crops;  immediate  investment  in  those  improvements  should  be  made. 

The  time  of  the  farmer's  golden  opportunity  is  NOW.  The  big  farm  profits  are  to  be  made 
now.  How  long  these  conditions  will  last  nobody  can  tell.  To  delay  is  to  lose  a  big  opportunity 
for  gain,  at  least  for  this  year — perhaps,  forever. 

Farm  produce  never  brought  so  much  before 

This  year  the  farm  can  afford  every  kind  of  sensible  improvement. 

It  is  true  building  materials  are  higher  in  price  than  they  were  four  years  ago. 

But,  look  at  the  prices  of  cement  as  an  example.     In  1914  a  barrel  of  cement  cost 
the  farmer  2%  bushels  of  wheat.     Today  the  same  barrel  costs  1%  bushels.       Almost 
every  class  of  building  material  can  be  secured  for  half  the  wheat    or    half   the 
potatoes  that  it  would  have  cost  four  years  ago. 

The  farmer  can  pay  for  his  improvements  this  year  out  of  the  money  those 
improvements  earn.     He  can  increase  his  money-making  capacity  for  years  to 
come.     When  the  days  of  lower  food  prices  come  he  will  be  better  prepared 
to  make  money  than  the  man  with  a  poorly  equipped  farm. 

To  the  farmer  who  can  see  the  sound  business  sense  of  preparing,  this 
year,  for  greater  crops;  who  is  ambitious  to  make  big  profits;  who  wants  to 
make  his  farm  a  better  farm;  we  will  gladly  send  the  name  of  the  man  in 
his  locality  who  sells  Rogers  Cement.  This  man,  who  knows  the  many 
uses  of  cement  will  show  him  how  to  install  those  everlasting  improvements 
that  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  farm,  but  lessen  the  labor 
and  drudgery  of  farm  life. 

Write  to-day  and  get  in  touch  with  the  Rogers  Cement  man. ' 
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CANADA 


All    Classes    are    Liable 

under  the 

Dominion  War  Tax  Act 


Returns  covering  1917  details  must  be 
filed  on  or  before  31st  March  next 

THE  Income  War  Tax  Act  applies  to  every  class  of  person  residing  or  ordinarily  resident 
in  Canada. 

Every  unmarried  person,  or  widow  or  widower  without  dependent  children,  whose  income 
exceeded  $1500  for  the  calendar  year,  19 L7,  and  all  other  persons  whose  income  exceeded 
$3000  for  the  same  period,  must  fill  in  and  file  the  necessary  forms. 

All  persons  engaged  in  farming  of  any  kind,  who  are  liable  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
must  get  three  copies  of  Form  T-l  and  answer  in  detail  all  questions. asked.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  following  points  as  well  as  to  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Form. 

Gross  Income  Must  Include  all  income  from  the  sale  of  produce,  stock,  or  other  products  whatsoever,  as 
well  as  monies  received  from  other  sources,  such  as  Dividends,  Interest,  etc.,  as  provided  in  the  Forms. 
Personal  and  Living  Expenses  must  not  be  deducted  in  determining  gross  income — the  figures  must 
include  the  value  of  all  food  and  other  necessities  of  his  own  production,  consumed  by  the  taxpayer  or 
his  family. 

Depreciation. — In  giving  figures  under  Depreciation,  particulars  of  the  value  of  implements,  machinery, 
and  outbuildings  on  hand  January  1st,  1917,  upon  which  depreciation  is  claimed  should  be  shown,  but 
must  not  include  any  amount  for  dwelling  occupied  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  amount  expended  for  labor  in  the  preparation  of  land  for  crops  and  in  the  cultivation,  harvesting, 
and  marketing  of  the  crop  should  be  stated,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer  and  the  amount 
expended  for  labor  in  caring  for  live  stock,  cost  of  feed,  repairs  to  farm  buildings,  but  not  the  cost  of 
repairs  to  dwelling.  The  cost  of  small  tools  and  material  which  is  used  up  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
such  as  binder  twine,  pitch  forks,  spades,  etc.,  should  be  shown  as  these  are  deductable 

The  cost  of  labor  may  include  board  of  hired  men,  but  no  amount  as  wages  for  the  taxpayer  himself  will 
be  allowed. 

Penalties. — Default  in  filing  returns  renders  the  person  or  persons  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a 
penalty  of  one  hundre  ddollars  for  each  day  during  which  the  default  continues.  Any  person  making  a 
false  statement  in  any  return  or  in  any  information  required  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  be  liable 
on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  or  to  six  months  imprisonment,  or 
to  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Don't  forget  to  fill  in  three  copies  of  the  Form.  Keep  one  copy  and  file  the  other  two  with  the  Inspector 
of  Taxation  for  your  District. 

Forms  may  be  obtained  from  the   District   Inspectors  of  Taxation  and  from 

the  Postmasters  at  all  leading  centres. 


Postage  must  be  paid  on  all  letters 
and  documents  forwarded  by  mail 
to  Inspector  of  Taxation. 


Department  of  Finance 

Ottawa,  Canada 
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BRUNER  ONION  WEEDER 


It    gets    the    weeds    that    are    directly    in    the    onion    row.      Don't    waste    your    time  weeding 

onions    by    hand.      This    machine    speeds    up    production    90%.      SENT    ON    FREE  TRIAL. 

Write   for   particulars    without   delay. 

R.  G    BRUNER  MFG.  CO.     -    Box  60,  Ruthven,  Ont. 


The  Nation's  Call  for  Increased  Production 

Demands  Proper  Care  For  All 

Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Bushes 


Proper    care    for    fruit    trees    and    berry    bushes    con- 
sists   chiefly   of    proper    pruning. 

Taylor-Forbes  pruning  tools  are  designed  on  new 
principles  in  a  factory  especially  devoted  to  their 
manufacture.  They  so  greatly  reduce  the  work  that 
five  or  six  trees  can  be  trimmed  in  the  time  for- 
merly required  for  one,  and  far  more  easily,  too. 
They  quickly  pay  for  themselves  by  their  great  con- 
venience   and    the    economy    in    time   they    afford. 

fL       if  is  a  general  utility  knife,   suitable  for  prun- 

1  ne  IVansaS  mg  not  only  trees,  but  shrubbery  and 
hedges.  It  has  a  wide  range  of  action.  It  will  cut  the 
smallest    twig   or   a   green   limb   1%    inch    through. 

/-»  L  J  If;——  Notice  how  compact  the  knife  is.  It 
UiCnaru  I\.ing  can  Dj  worked  where  limbs  are  close 
together,  removing  one  without  injury  to  the  others.  The 
blade  is  of  finest  temper  and  is  removable  for  sharpening. 
Tlie  handles  are  made  of  hard  maple  carefully  selected,  well 
seasoned    and    of    ample   strength, 

pump  gun  action 
ery  effective  for  setting  back 
budding,  shaping  and  trimming.  It  is  a  general  favorite  for 
light  or  medium  work.  It  ixrmits  the  operator  to  stand  on 
the  ground.  It  will  cut  limbs  up  to  %  of  an  inch,  works 
easily,  has  a  powerful  leverage  and  long  drawing  cut,  which 
are    features    of    all    our    pruning    knaves. 

The  material  of  all  our  pruning  knives  is  of  first  quality. 
High-carbon  crucible  steel  forgings,  oil-tempered,  are  used  in 
the  working  parts.  The  blades  are  of  finest  'temper  and  are 
removable    for    sharpening. 

All  our  goods  are  guaranteed  for  life  against  defective  material 
or    poor    workmanship. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER.     Write  for  oar  Booklet  "F" 
Learn  how  to  care  for  your  trees. 

Taylor-Forbes   Co.,  Limited,    ^w^&I    Guelph,    Ontario 


Happy  Thought  Jftk'g*  h» 
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How  to  get  this 

beautiful  picture   in 

full  colors  for 

framing 

TTHIS  painting  by 
1  Paul  Stahr,  the 
well-known  illustrat- 
or, is  his  interpreta- 
tion of  "A  Skin  You 
Love  to  Touch."  It 
has  been  beautifully 
reproduced  from  the 
original  water  color 
painting.  Size  15  x  19 
inches.  Made  ex- 
pressly for  framing. 
No  printed  matter  on 
it.  Send  for  your 
picture  today.  Read 
offer  below. 


'  .Jcfcic  toJouclx, 

painted  bv® 
PaulStahiu 


You  too  can  have  the  charm  of 

"A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch" 


SOFT,  smooth  skin,  the  clear  glow- 
ing   complexion     that     everyone 
admires — these  you,  too,  can  have. 

Whatever  the  condition  that  is  keep- 
ing your  skin  from  being  as  attractive 
as  it  should  be,  it  can  be  changed.  In 
a  much  shorter  time  than  you  would 
imagine,  your  skin  will  respond  to  the 
proper  care  and  treatment. 

Why  your  skin  can  be  changed 

Your  skin  changes  continually. 
Every  day  it  is  being  renewed.  Old 
skin  dies — new  forms.  This  is  your 
opportunity,  for  as  this  new  skin 
forms,  you  can  keep  it  fresh,  soft  and 
clear  as   Nature  intended. 

Is  your  skin  dull,  lifeless,  colorless? 
Begin  today  to  make  it  clear  and  glow- 
ing.    If  you  are  troubled  by  an  oily 


skin — a    shiny   nose — begin    today    to 
correct  it. 

Learn  just  what  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  your  trouble,  and  use  it  per- 
sistently every  night  before  retiring. 
In  the  Woodbury  booklet,  "A  Skin  You 
Love  to  Touch,"  you  will  find  instruc- 
tions for  treating  your  own  and  many 
other  conditions  of  the  skin.  Within 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  you  will  notice 
a   decided   improvement. 

How  to  get  these  treatments 

The  Woodbury  booklet  of  skin  treat- 
ments is  wrapped  around  every  cake 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  For  a 
month  or  six  weeks  of  any  Woodbury 
treatment  a  25c  cake  will  be  sufficient. 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  on  sale  at 
drug  stores  and  toilet  goods  counters 


A  special  treatment  for 
tin  oily  Skin  and  shiny 
nuse  is  among  the  famous 
treatments  given  in  the 
Woodbury  booklet  you 
f/ct  with  the  soap.  Se- 
cure a  cake  to-day  and 
the  booklet'  that  goes 
with    it. 


throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Get  a  cake  today  and  begin 
your  treatment. 

This  picture,  with  sample  cake  of  soap, 

samples    of    cream    and    powder, 

with  book  of  treatments  for  15c 


For  15c  we  will  send  you  a  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap — large  enough  for  a  week's 
treatment  —  with  the  booklet,  "A  Skin  You 
Love  to  Touch,"  and  samples  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Powder.  In  addition 
to  the  samples  and  booklet,  we  will  send  you 
a  reproduction  in  full  colors  of  the  beautiful 
painting  shown  above,  made  expressly  for 
framing.  This  picture  will  be  very  popular ; 
secure  your  copy  at  once.  Write  to-day  to 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  4003  Sher- 
brooke  Street,   Perth,   Ontario. 


For  enlarged  pores,  try 
the  treatment  given  in 
the  booklet  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch." 
With    your    Woodburt/'s 
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Can  Farmers  Produce  More? 

Millionaire  Farmers  as  Scarce  as  Double-yolk  Eggs 

By  C.  B.  Sissons 


WE  live  in  an  age  of  campaigns. 
While  our  generals  abroad  are 
planning  campaigns  to  outwit  a 
wily  enemy,  not  to  be  outdone,  we  at 
home  must  be  organizing  a  variety  of 
campaigns  to  assist  them.  Patriotic  fund 
campaigns,  prohibition  campaigns,  re- 
cruiting campaigns,  Victory  Loan   cam- 


comes  to  campaigning  for  production  the 
farmer  must  be  approached  and  con- 
sulted. On  such  occasions  he  takes  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  As  was  said  of  a 
clever  and  dissolute  statesman  of  ancient 
times:  "They  love,  they  hate,  but  cannot 
live  without  him." 
The  necessity  of  maintaining  and,  as 


far  as  possible  in  view  of  our  loss  of 
man  power,  increasing  the  production  of 
the  more  essential  foodstuffs  has  been 
sufficiently  emphasized.  There  is  little 
need  to  dwell  here  upon  the  urgency  of 
the  call  to  produce  more  and  still  more. 
Whether  the  call  is  made  to  a  narrower 
or  a  wider  sense  of  patriotism  it  is 
equally  cogent.  Only  by  production,  in 
one  form  or  another,  can  we  hope  to 
overtake  the  national  debt  which  is 
reaching  figures  fabulous  in  peace  times; 
only  by  production  can  we  give  to  our 
fighting  men  the  stomach  for  their  diffi- 


Woman  at  work  in  British 
farm.  The  upper  cut  shows 
them  preparing  turnips  for 
cattle  feeding.  The  lower,  shep- 
herding the  pigs  at  Notting- 
hamshire. 


paigns,  election  campaigns  —  and 
now  last  but  not  least  our  third 
production  campaign.  In  this  the 
farmer  has  a  necessary  part.  How- 
ever much  the  city  man  may  dis- 
regard him  at  other  times,  when  it 
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cult  and  dangerous  task.  Here  at  last 
in  a  campaign  for  greater  production 
Canadians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  can" 
unite.  The  nationalist, ,  the  imperialist 
and  the  cosmopolite  can  safely  keep 
company  in  the  production  hoat. 

IS  THERE  PATRIOTISM  IN  $2.20  WHEAT? 

Of  course  the  cynic  has  asked  and 
will  ask  again  what  patriotism  there  is 
in  producing  wheat  at  $2.20  a  bushel, 
hogs  at  $18  a  hundredweight,  and 
potatoes  at  $2.50  a  bag?  It  is  true  that 
the  prevailing  prices  are  high,  propor- 
tionally higher,  I  venture  to  say,  than 
the  increase  in  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  production-r-land,  labor  and 
implements.  But  the  public  should  not 
object  to  that.  For  long  years  the  price 
of  farm  products  has  been  generally 
too  low.  In  the  present  crisis  it  is  much 
better  that  the  returns  from  agriculture 
should  be  attractive.  The  whole  matter 
was  convincingly  put  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wood,  the  President  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,  in  a  pronouncement 
made  at  the  time  the  price  of  wheat  was 
fixed  by  a  commission  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  The  price  agreed  upon  after 
consultation  with  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  while  considerably  lower 
than  the  highest  price  reached  in  a 
market  inflated  by  speculationf  was 
somewhat  higher  than  the  price  offered 
by  Sir  George  Foster  speaking  for  the 
British  Government.  Mr.  Wood  pointed 
out  that  it  had  been  agreed  in  fixing 
the  price  that  wheat  gambling  must 
stop,  but  that  a  profitable  return  must 
be  assured  to  the  farmer  if  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  was  to  be  stimulated. 
In  other  words  it  was  recognized  that 
money  makes  the  mare  go.  The  farmer 
in  the  past  has  not  been  a  profiteer. 
Millionaire  farmers  are  as  rare  as  hen's 
teeth,  and  those  who  have  made  a  tenth 
of  that  amount  out  of  straight  farming 
happen  as  seldom  as  double-yolked  eggs. 
Yet  in  point  of  industry,  ability  and  effi- 
ciency farmers  compare  favorably  with 
city  business  men.  However,  even  if  in 
cases  he  is  seduced  by  the  devil  within 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  honor  and  fame 
which  frequently  attend  the  profiteer  in 
other  fields,  he  will  find  comparatively 
small  scope  for  his  greed  in  agriculture 
even  with  war  time  prices.  And  these 
are  necessary  to  turn  capital  and  enter- 
prise to  an  industry  essential  in  peace 
and  doubly  so  in  war.  Even  the  city 
man  on  a  fixed  salary,  who  is  the  chief 
sufferer  from  present  prices,  has  no  good 
excuse  for  not  getting  behind  the  pro- 
duction campaign. 

FARMER  FORCED  TO  CHANGE  PLANS 

Granted  then  the  necessity  and  the 
morality  of  the  plea  for  increased  pro- 
duction, the  means  available  may  be 
discussed.  Speaking  only  of  Ontario, 
the  past  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a 
very  considerable  decline  in  the  strictly 
rural  population,  and  a  marked  tendency 
to  abandon  these  lines  of  agriculture 
reauiring  more  labor  for  those  requir- 
ing less  labor.  The  farmer  has  con- 
stantly found  himself  compelled  by  the 
scarcity  of  labor  to  modify  his  plans  and 
produce  less  than  he  might  have  pro- 
duced had  labor  been  more  abundant. 
The  improvement  in  machinery  has  not 
served  to  offset  this  labor  shortage, 
though  it  has  done  something.  The 
main  work  in  a  wisely  directed  policy  to 
increase  production  must  be  directed 
towards  the  mending  of  these  conditions. 


The  supply  of  suitable  labor,  mechanical 
and  human,  must  be  increased. 

There  are  few  Ontario  farms  which 
could  not  with  advantage  add  to  their 
equipment  in  machinery  and  implements. 
However,  there  will  be  a  tendency  in 
war  times  and  with  war  prices  of  steel 
products  to  make  the  old  machine  do. 
Continually  one  hears  the  demand  for 
the  removal  of  the  tariff,  especially  on 
tractors.  The  Federal  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  spoken  definitely  on  this 
point.  During  the  recent  election  he 
declared  that  during  the  war  no  attack 
could  be  made  on  the  tariff.  Any  such 
attack  would  serve  to  divide  public 
opinion  into  two  hostile  camps.  In 
order  to  avoid  serious  disputing  and  in 
view  of  the  generally  high  price  of 
agricultural  products,  farmers,  were 
asked  to  hold  demands  for  tariff  adjust- 
ment in  abeyance.  However,  something 
can  be  done  by  government  assistance. 
The  tractors  introduced  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  several  of 
the  counties,  as  advocated  by  the 
Farmers'  Magazine,  were  very  useful 
last  summer.  Few  Ontario  farms  are 
large  enough  or  have  large  enough  fields 
to  make  the  introduction  of  privately 
owned  tractors  economical  or  conveni- 
ent. The  government  may  wisely  come 
to  the  help  of  the  individual  in  respect 
to  tractors,  threshing  outfits,  ditching 
machines  and  other  machines  too  ex- 
pensive for  general   purchase. 

SOURCES    OF    OUR    LABOR 

The  main  question  to  be  solved,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  providing  the  necessary 
farm  hands.  Here  again  we  have  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  especially  of 
last  summer  to  guide  us.  It  is  possible 
with  reasonable  assurance  to  generalize 
on  the  respective  merits  of  the  various 
kinds  of  labor  available,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  old  and  young,  male  and  fe- 
male. 

In  respect  to  skilled  labor  now  at  last 
the  farmer  is  at  an  advantage  over  the 
other  employers  of  labor.  The  Military 
Service  Act  in  this  respect  has  turned 
the  tables  and  made  the  farmers  a  privi- 
leged class.  No  bona  fide  farm  laborer 
is  to  be  drafted  for  the  army.  Mr. 
Justice  Duff  has  pointed  out  that  this 
is  not  -  a  matter  of  grace,  nor  yet  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  equal  justice, 
but  simply  a  matter  of  expediency.  The 
dictum  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  regard 
to  Canada's  part,  made  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  is  thus  vindicated. 
At  any  rate  the  farmer  now  enjoys  a 
certain  advantage  in  the  labor  market 
in  contradistinction  to  a  clear  dis- 
advantage in  the  past  as  compared  with 
the  urban  employer  of  labor.  I  fancv 
that,  by  the  securing  of  good  man  here 
and  there  this  will  result  in  a  noticeable 
improvement  on  the  conditions  of  last 
summer.  I  am  thinking  of  two  young 
men,  both  with  farm  experience  but  at- 
tracted to  the  city  for  financial  and 
and  social  reasons,  who  in  the  course  of 
their  vacation  work  on  the  farm  last 
summer  informed  me  that  they  were 
looking  for  regular  farm  employment. 
Both  were  married  men,  who  did  not 
care  to  leave  their  families  and  were  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  second  class 
would  not  be  called  out  eventuallv. 
Then  the  difficulty  of  securing  supplies 
in  the  city  was  tending  to  turn  their 
thoughts  back  to  the  country.  While 
speaking  of  this  I  might  mention  the 
significant,   if   somewhat   irrelevant  fact 


that  at  the  three  threshings  I  attended 
last  summer  in  a  community  close  to  a. 
manufacturing  town  there  was  not  a 
single  farmer,  farmer's  son  or  regular 
farm  hand  falling  within  class  one  of 
the  Military  Service  Act.  Apart  from 
short  term  laborers,  in  the  form  of  city 
help,  the  hands  were  all  men  in  middl 
or  advanced  life  or  boys  under  twenty. 
Of  course  one  difficulty  in  connectior 
with  steady  help  is  that  of  accommoda^ 
tion.  Comparatively  few  farms  in  Canada 
even  yet  are  provided  with  'tenant 
houses,"  and  the  women  of  the  house 
have  suffered  quite  as  much  from  short 
age  of  help  as  the  farmer  himself. 

is  unskilled  labor  any  good? 

Recently  one  of  the  largest  farmers  of 
Ontario,  himself  a  recruit  to  the  ranks 
of  agriculture,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  unskilled  help  was  of  very  little 
use  to  the  farmer — an  extreme  position 
surely.  It  is  quite  true  that  serious 
losses  may  be  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
ignorance  of  a  raw  farm  hand  left  to  his 
own  devices.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
procession  of  tasks  on  a  farm  is  so  rapid 
that  a  slow  and  inexperienced  man  may 
be  just  attaining  proficiency  in  one  piece 
of  work  when  the  advance  of  the  season 
brings  along  a  new  piece  of  work  and 
the  process  of  learning  must  begin 
again.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
a  great  many  jobs  at  which  the  in- 
telligent novice  may  be  set  with  very 
good  results.  That  is,  if  the  farmer  has 
the  ability  to  instruct,  the  patience  M 
await  results,  and  the  character  to 
awaken  and  retain  the  good  will  of  his 
help.  A  stupid  novice  would  probably 
be  more  bother  than  use  during  a  short 
period  of  service  on  a  farm,  but  the 
bright  and  keen  man  whom  it  might  be 
possible  to  attract  to  the  farm  for  a 
summer's  vacation  may  be  very  decided 
ly  useful. 

An  amusing  incident  in  last  year's 
campaign  may  here  be  mentioned.  A 
group  of  farmers  were  assembled  to 
hear  the  scheme  evolved  by  citizens  of 
a  neighbouring  city  to  provide  them 
with  summer  help.  One  of  the  farmers 
present,  being  inclined  to  look  the  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,  was  expressing 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  much  short- 
termed  labor  from  shops  and  factories 
One  of- the  visitors  grew  warmly  frank 
and  stated  that  he  thought  it  a  pretty 
poor  business  not  to  accept  any  help 
which  offered  itself  in  a  patriotic  spirit 
He  seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  the  enfeebled  wielder  of  the  pen  or 
vendor  of  ribbons  might  find  himself 
after  much  sweat  and  soreness  merely 
arriving  at  the  ^oint  where  he  would  be 
of  some  little  use  when  his  fortnight  of 
purgatory  was  up.  Indeed  it  might  very 
well  be  much  more  patriotic  for  such  a 
one  to  refresh  himself  on  the  neares 
beach  and  save  the  farmer's  wife  extri 
cooking  and  washing  and  the  farme: 
extra  temptation  to  profanity. 

short  term  labor  valuable 
Experienced  short  term  labor  will  be 
extremely  valuable  this  summer  as  it 
was  last  summer  wherever  it  was  ren 
dered  available  by  the  willingness  of 
city  men  to  give  up  a  holiday  of  ease 
for  a  holiday  of  toil.  But  this  season 
again  the  High  School  boy  will  be 
large  factor  in  saving  the  day.  In  thi; 
belief  a  Dominion-wide  movement  is  i 
process  of  organization.  Boys  will  fa 
encouraged  to  enlist  for  farm  service  ai 
their    older    brothers    have    enlisted    fo: 
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military  service.  In  two  seasons  many 
farmers  who  were  dubious  of  the  ability 
of  town  boys  to  earn  more  than  their 
keep  (and  the  growing  boy's  stomach  is 
a  bottomless  pit)  have  been  converted. 
The  great  majority  of  the  boys  offerin"- 
decidedly  "made  good."  This  "  year 
thousands  of  them  will  go  out  to  the 
farms  with  the  confidence  bred  of  ex- 
perience and  thousands  more  recruits 
will  be  added.  In  days  to  come  when 
the  boys  of  to-day  have  become  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  these  same 
"soldiers  of  the  soil"  may  go  to  foster 
good  feeling  between  the  city  and 
country. 

TREAT    THE   BOYS   RIGHT 

But  the  recruit  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  stuff  in  him.  And  his  master 
must  remember  the  hoary  maxim  that 
"all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy."  If  the  best  is  to  be  got  out 
of  these  High  School  boys,  opportunity 
for  social  enjoyment  and  healthy 
games  should  be  provided.  A  half  day 
every  two  weeks  could  well  be  sacrificed 
to  such  diversions.  Further  every  pos- 
sible facility  should  be  given  for  a  bath 
and  fresh  clothing.  This  in  the  inter- 
ests of  decency  and  humanity  as  well  as 
because  it  is  sound  policy.  Contentment 
can  be  capitalized  in  an  employee,  and 
is  especially  valuable  on  a  farm  where 
master  and  man  are  brought  into  very 
close  touch  for  all  the  working  hours  of 
the  day. 

WOMEN     ON     THE     FARM 

The  most  interesting  development  in 
the  labor  situation  during  the  war  has 
been  the  employment  of  women  labor 
on  the  farms.  Last  summer  several 
hundred  young  women,  many  of  them 
from  the  colleges,  were  employed  on 
fruit  farms.  In  the  main,  the  experi- 
ment succeeded.  The  farmers  were  very 
well  satisfied,  and  the  young  women  sur- 
prisingly well  satisfied  considering  the 
fact  that  few  of  them  finished  the  season 
to  any  extent  in  pocket.  I  have  met  only 
one  of  them  who  absolutely  refuses  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  production 
campaign  again.  She  was  kept  at  hoe- 
ing almost  continuously  till  her  health 
failed  about  the  middle  of  August.  Most 
employers  on  the  contrary  were  humane 
and  many  were  very  considerate  of  the 
comfort  of  their  volunteer  assistants. 
This  season  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Branch  is  planning  to  improve  condi 
tions  in  respect  to  residence  and  wages 
of  women  help  on  the  fruit  farms,  and 
in  addition  proposes  to  extend  the  good 
work  to  mixed  farms.  Here  the  work 
will  be  harder  and  more  varied,  requir- 
ing greater  strength  and  skill.  It  is 
likely  to  succeed  only  in  the  case  of  a 
chosen  few.  One  encouraging  feature 
of  the  scheme  is  the  provision  that  the 
young  women  are  to  help  for  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  in  the  house  as  needed. 
Here  indeed  is  national  service. 

The  success  of  the  whole  campaign 
will  depend  on  the  instilling  of  a  spirit 
of  willingness  to  do  the  heroic  in  city 
and  country  alike,  and  on  the  good  sense 
which  is  shown  in  the  bringing  of  an 
intelligent  and  serious  body  of  workers 
into  touch  with  farmers  who  will  appre- 
ciate and  know  how  to  use  such  help  . 


The  upper  cut  shows  a 
woman's  unique  war 
work  in  Cornwall,  Eng., 
driving  a  steam  road 
roller.  At  work  she  wears 
ordinary  blue  overalls. 
The  lower  one  shows 
Ontario  high  school  girls 
at  work  in  the  Niagara 
district. 


BEET  SUGAR  CONTRACT  AND  RETURNS 


It    is    hereby    agreed    that 

shall  grow  on  suitable  land  during  the  year  1918 
for  and  deliver  to  the  DOMINION  SUGAR  COM- 
PANY,   Limited    acres   of   sugar   beets, 

on    Lot    Con in   the    Township 

of from    seed    to    be    purchased 

from  the  company,  sowing  about  15  lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre ;  but  the  manner  and  time  of  cultiva- 
tion, harvesting  and  delivery  shall  be  subject  to 
the    direction    of    the    company. 

The  company  shall  not  be  liable  to  receive  or 
pay  for  beets  which  are  improperly  topped,  rot- 
ten or  otherwise  unfit  or  undesirable  for  making 
sugar. 

The  title  to  the  crop  shall  be  vested  and  re- 
main in  the  company  as  soon  as  planted ;  but 
the  company  shall  on  the  15th  of  each  calendar 
month,  pay  .the  grower  for  all  beets  grown  ac- 
cording hereto  and  received  during  the  previous 
calendar  month,  as  follows : — 
A 

At  the  rate  of  $8.75  per  net  ton  for  beets  con- 
taining 12  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  33  1-3  cents 
per    ton    for    each    one   per    cent,    of    sugar    above 


12    per    cent.,    and    proportionately    for    fractions 
of    one   per    cent.,    deducting    15    cents    per   pound 

for   seed    furnished,   and    a   freight   rate   of    

cents     per    ton,     which     rate    is    guaranteed    only 
when   shipped  in  carload  lots  from   

Or  B 

A    flat   rate    of   $9    per   net   ton    free   of   freight 

for   beets   weighed   and   tared   at    

deducting    15    cents   per  pound   for   seed   furnished. 

If  the  average  price  of  granulated  sugar  (to 
be  arrived  at  by  averaging  the  daily  net  whole- 
sale price  of  our  standard  granulated  sugar  in 
sacks  as  listed  at  Montreal  for  the  months  of 
October,  November  and  December,  1918,  and 
January,  1919,  as  quoted  in  Willett  &  Gray's 
Sugar  Trade  Journal)  exceeds  $8  per  100  lbs., 
then  the  company  shall  pay  to  the  grower,  as 
additional  compensation  per  ton  of  beets  for  'all 
beets  delivered  under  this  contract,  the  difference 
between  $8  per  100  lbs.  of  sugar  and  the  average 
price  thereof.  For  example,  if  the  average  price 
of  sugar  should  be  $9  per  100  lbs.,  the  additional 
compensation    would   be    $1   per   ton   of   beets. 


Family  Enjoy  It 

We  all  like  your  magazine  very  much. 
Geo.  Crozier,  Kingston. 


WHAT  SOME  FARMERS  MADE  FROM  SUGAR 

Acres 
Name  and  Address.  in  crop 

John  R.   Shuel,   Paquette    10% 

P.    G.   Ludwig,   Merlin    20 

Donovan   &   Warden,    Westlake    118 

Fred   Agar,    Chatham    10% 

Thos.   Bourdeau,    Chatham    1\'., 

Geo.  Newkirk,    Pain   Court    13% 

Isaac  Fretz,  Thamesville    11 

John   Frankforth,   Comber   10% 

Jas.  E.  Gore,  Arkwood   20 

Jesse  Sterling,   Pain   Court   12 

Felix   Bourassa,   Pain   Court    7% 

Geo.  Ducette,  Arkwood   [ 8 

D.  M.   Campbell,   Blenheim    4 

Adlor  St.  Denis,  Tilbury   12 

A.   E.   Langford,   Kent   Bridge    36 

Jas.   Hughes,    Kent   Bridge    40 

C.  P.   Wilcox,    Chatham    40 

D.  L.  MdCreary,   Wallaceburg    10 

Frank  Winter,  Wallaceburg    4 

Total   average   gross   receipts   per   acre   figure   out   at   $107.62. 
In    D.   McLachlan's    case    at  Chatham   he    reports    his    net   returns    at 
costs   of  labor  and  seed  at  $26.10  per  acre. 


Gross 

Per 

returns 

acre 

$      894.26 

$  87.24 

1,585.82 

79.29 

10,080.25 

85.42 

1,198.27 

116.90 

772.33 

102.97 

1,337.46 

100.94 

1,379.40 

125.40 

1,152.77 

112.46 

2,075.70 

103.78 

1,253.12 

104.42 

843.07 

108.78 

771.71 

96.46 

514.27 

128.56 

1,096.31 

91.36 

3,446.31 

95.73 

3,700.81 

92.52 

5,631.49 

140.78 

1,355.66 

135.00 

547.26 

136.80 

$94.40    per   acre, 

and   his 

How  Do  Your  Children  Play? 

A  Question   for   Parents  and  Teachers  to  Consider — 

Preferably  Together 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


IT  was  only  a  little  runt  pig,  but  when 
it  thrust  its  snuffling  unintelligent 
nose  into  the  boy's  hand  and  staggered 
to  balance  itself  on  its  weak,  scratchy- 
footed  legs  on  the  floor  of  the  wash  tub, 
when  its  blinking  eyes  and  sloping  body 
and  dejected  little  rat  of  a  tail  told  its 
abject  misery,  something  new  and  warm 
swelled  up  in  the  boy's  heart  and  flowed 
through  his  sensitive  little  body.  The  pig 
was  his  and  he  would  save  it  though  the 
heavens  fell.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  had  any  living  thing  to  care  for. 
Perhaps  even  now  the  pig  had  been  given 
to  him  because  his  father  had  no  hope  that 
it  would  live,  but  to  the  boy  it  meant  some- 
thing more  than  just  the  inevitable  runt 
in  an  otherwise  thrifty  family.  It  had  a 
value  above  all  the  rest  together,  just 
because  it  had  been  crowded  out  and 
because  it  hadn't  had  a  chance  and  be- 
cause it  looked  at  him  as  if  it  expected 
something.  And  no  trouble 
was  too  much,  even  to  getting 
up  in  the  night  to  feed  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
boy  would  learn  a  lot  about 
raising  young  pigs  before  he 
carried  his  charge  through  the 
critical  stage  of  its  career. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the 
experience  might  create  a  new 
interest  in  that  special  branch 
of  farming,  but  the  more  im- 
portant result  of  the  experi- 
ence would  be  the  awakening 


of  the  instinct  to  protect  it,  the  jarring  of 
the  self-interest  inherent  in  any  normal 
child  until  something  happens  to  teach 
him  to  take  care  of  something  weaker 
than  himself.  This  is  where  the  value  of 
pets  comes  in;  nothing  supplies  a  better 
means  of  teaching  kindness  and  unself- 
fishness  if  the  animals  are  not  kept  simply 
to  amuse  the  children.  We  all  know  the 
thin  bedraggled  kitten  kept  "for  the  baby 
to  play  with,"  really  for  the  baby  to  maul 
until  the  wretched  animal's  life  becomes 
a  burden  and  some  one  suggests  that  it 
looks  diseased,  so  it  has  to  be  got  rid  of. 
Even  more  important  than  to  give  a  child 
a  pet  is  the  teaching  him  how  to  take  care 
of  it. 


Animal  pets  for 
children  f  u  r  n  ish 
an  excellent  means 
of  teaching  unsel- 
fishness and  arous- 
ing the  protective 
instinct. 


It  is  a  blessing  rather  than  a  calamity 
that  German  toys  can  no  longer  be  im 
ported  for  Canadian  children— not  that 
the  Germans  did  not  excel  in  toy-making, 
but  because  the  growing  popularity  of 
mechanical  devices  to  entertain  children 
was  going  so  far  as  to  rob  them  of  any 
initiative  in  creating  entertainment  for 
themselves.  The  tin  dog  which  can  be 
wound  up  to  wag  its  tail  and  the  automo- 
bile operating  from  the  same  "power 
soon  take  from  the  child  any  natural 
desire  to  invent  playthings  for  himself, 
and  he  misses  the  training  in  imagine 
tion  and  resourcefulness  which  might  help 
him  to  work  miracles  in  years  to  come; 
he  does  not  only  want  a  rattle — -he  wants 
it  to  shake  automatically.  His  play  does 
not  develop  the  ingenuity  or  concentra- 
tion of  the  child  who,  not  having  an  auto- 
mobile, is  led  to  make  himself  a  waggon 
from  some  spools  and  a  cigar-box. 

If  most  mothers  when  their  children 
come  to  them  with  the  pathetic  appeal, 
"What  can  I  do  now?"  would  remember 
some  of  their  own  amusements  as  children 
they  could  suggest  some  most  interesting 
things.  Have  you  ever  made  an  aquarium 
in  the  mud  and  watched  the  life  histories 
of  frogs  and  other  wriggling  water- 
animals?  Have  you  served  meals  with 
berries  folded  in  leaves  for  turnovers  and 
daisies  for  butter  pats?  Have  you,  when 
the  first  April  suns  warmed  the  ground, 
built  a  house  in  a  sunny  fence  corner,  car- 
peted it  with  cedar  boughs  and  furnished 
it  with  whatever  old  boxes  and  bits  of 
cracked  china  you  could  find?  When 
children  begin  playing  with  things  like 
this  they  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
that  no  other  child  ever  did  before;  they 
are  going  to  use  their  imagination  and 
inventiveness  and  creative  faculties  along 
lines  of  their  own,  possibly  the  lines  which 
will  determine  the  direction  of  their  whole 
lives.  They  will  also  begin  to  discover 
some  nature  wonders  which  will  color 
their  whole  lives.  The  robin's  nest  in  the 
thorn-bush  with  its  thrilling  little  mys- 
teries from  the  building  to  the  teaching 
of  the  fledgelings  to  fly,  the  hidden  cocoon 
with  its  delicate  case  of  pale  green  dotted 
with  gold  ready  to  unfold  when  no  one  is 
looking  and  emit  a  great  sleepy  velvety 
butterfly,  the  rare  bloom  of  the  lady's 
slipper— wonders  like  these  cannot  fail 
to  stir  some  form  of  reverence  in  the  heart 
of  a  child.  If  it  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  love  for  the  beauty  of  the  things 
themselves  it  may  give  the  boy  or  girl  a 
warmer  feeling  for  country  life. 

An  awkward,  self-conscious  boy,  sober- 
faced,  hollow  chested,  a  bit  round  shoul- 
dered, strolled  away  from  his  father's 
market  waggon  and  stood  for  a  long  time 
looking  into  the  window  of  a  hardware 
store.  The  window  was  filled  with  an 
array  of  gleaming  skates  and  hockey 
sticks.  Down  on  the  bay  the  boys  of  the 
town  skimmed  over  the  ice  with  girls  with 
red  caps  and  sweaters.  The  boy  from  the 
farm  had  never  learned  to  skate.  When 
he  went  to  school  the  trustees  wouldn't 
let  the  children  go  to  the  pond;  they  could 
amuse  themselves  within  the  confines  of  a 
Continued  on  page  25. 
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Shall  We  Go  Without  Coal? 

Farm  Homes  Have  Been  Side-Stepped  In  Coal  Shipments. 
What  About  Next  Winter? 

By  W.  C.  Good 


IT  is  high  time  that  the  Canadian 
people  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  fuel  question.  If  Canada  is 
to  remain  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  part  of  its  fuel  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  friendly  rela- 
tions be  maintained  between  the  two 
countries.  The  maintenance  of  such  a 
relation  is,  of  course,  highly  desirable 
from  every  point  of  view;  but  it  is 
especially  and  vitally  important  when 
we  might  be  instantly  brought  to  our 
knees  in  case  of  international  friction. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Canada  ought 
to  be  self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of  fuel, 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet.  In  any 
event  we  should  utilise  our  own  re- 
sources in  so  far  as  that  is  practicable. 
The  following  sources  of  heat  or  power 
may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Wood; 

2.  Coal; 

3.  Petroleum    products    (gases    and 
oils) ; 

4.  Peat; 

5.  Straw; 

6.  Electricity 

Wood. — Canada  has  large  supplies  of 
wood  but  these  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
accessible. Moreover  wood  is  so  valu- 
able for  many  other  purposes  than  burn- 
ing that  one  hesitates  to  look  forward  to 
any  large  use  of  it  as  fuel.  Then,  too, 
the  labor  of  cutting  and  hauling  to  the 
place  where  it  is  needed  is  a  large  item, 
particularly  at  present.  And,  finally,  the 
older  sections  of  the  country  are  already 
too  much  denuded  of  timber:  Re- 
forestation is  to  be  desired  rather  than 
any  further  destruction  of  wood  lots.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  we  can  only  look 
to  our  wood  supplies  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, and  that  any  large  use  of  them 
would  be  extremely  unwise. 

Coal. — The  Canadian  supply  of  coal  is 
found  in  Western  Canada  and  in  the 
extreme  east.  A  large  section  of  Central 
Canada  has  no  coal  at  all,  at  least  so  far 
as  we  know  at  present.  And  nowhere 
have  we  the  anthracite  coal  so  much  de- 
sired for  house  use.  Moreover  the  cost 
of  transporting  Eastern  or  Western  coal 
to  Ontario  and  Quebec  is  well  nigh 
prohibitive.  Central  Canada  has  there- 
fore been  dependent  for  its  supply  of 
coal  upon  the  United  States,  and  there 
seems  no  prospect  of  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  situation  in  this  respect. 

Petroleum  Products  (gases,  oils,  etc.). 
—These  are  found  very  widely  distributed 
in  Canada,  and  much  larger  quantities 
may  yet  be  discovered  as  new  territory 
is  _  tested  out.  The  most  unfortunate 
thing  about  this  source  of  fuel  is,  how- 
ever, its  frequent  sudden  disappearance. 
Gas-wells  flow  freely  for  a  time  and 
then  give  out:  Why  we  do  not  accurate- 
ly know.  Then  there,  is  too,  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  sulphur  in  the  gas, 
which  renders  its  use  very  disagreeable, 
if  not  positively  injurious  to  health. 
Moreover  when  the  cold  is  most  severe, 
and  the  demand  for  fuel  reaches  a  maxi- 


Two  farmers  meeting  in  a  hard- 
ivare  store  of  a  village  in  the  midst  of 
an  average  farming  community  be- 
gan to  review  the  coal  situation.  Said 
one: 

"How  is  it  that  Jones  can  charge 
$12.40  per  ton  for  his  car  of  coal  that 
came  in  last  week  while  Bunting 
sold  his  for  $9.50?" 

"There  is  a  nigger  in  the  fence 
somewhere.  Either  Jones  was  a  pro- 
fiteer or  the  railroads  are  fakirs," 
said  number  two. 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  the  editor  of 
the  Farmers'  Magazine,  who  over- 
heard the  talk,  "the  trouble  is  some- 
thing the  same  as  the  city  situation. 
One  dealer  told  me  he  could  put  me  in 
a  ton  at  $9.25  if  I  could  send  a  rig 
after  it,  and  another  firm  quoted  me 
$9.50,  while  another  firm  delivered 
the  coal  for  $9.85." 

"In  the  next  town,"  said  number 
one,  "a  carload  came  in  and  they 
would  not  let  a  farmer  have  any  coal. 
Yes,  and  in  East  Toronto,  the  city 
press  reported  that  those  hungry 
farmers  were  getting  coal,  while  the 
city  people  could  not  get  any." 

"I  think,"  said  number  two,  "that 
the  farmer  is  getting  a  raw  deal  in 
many  ways.  If  our  Fuel  Controller 
can  draw  $25,000  a  year  why  can't 
he  send  us  coal?  Farmers,  in  many 
cases,  need  coal  as  surely  as  the  city 
man." 

mum,  the  gas  "freezes  up,"  or  the  pres- 
sure fails.  Gas  and  oil  wells  are  there- 
fore somewhat  uncertain  quantities,  as 
many  can  testify  to  their  sorrow.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  unreasonble  to 
expect  a  certain  varying  amount  of  fuel 
in  the  shape  of  petroleum  products;  but 
it  will  never  do  to  count  on  any  specific 
quantity. 

Peat. — Peat  is  found  widely  distrib- 
uted in  great  quantities,  but  as  yet  is 
practically  unknown  in  Canada  as  a  fuel. 
From  time  to  time  there  is  talk  about 
investigating  the  commercial  possibil- 
ities of  peat.  As  yet,  however,  prac- 
tically nothing  has  been  done  or  if  done 
the  public  has  not  been  informed.  The 
present  fuel  crisis  is  surely  sufficient 
justification  for  a  thorough  research 
into  the  peat  question;  and  the  govern- 
ment should,  I  think,  lose  no  time  in  get- 
ting an  investigation  started.  It  need 
not  cost  much  and  we  should  have  some 
definite  and  most  useful  information 
within  a  year  or  two  at  most. 

Straw. — Straw  has  scarcely  been  seri- 
ously considered  as  a  source  of  fuel,  and 
yet  in  magnitude  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est supplies  available.  An  acre  of  grain 
will,  on  the  average,  produce  at  least  a 
ton  of  straw  and  in  many  places 
throughout  Western  Canada  this  straw 
has  been  burnt  wholesale.  Some  few 
years  ago  I  learned  of  a  machine  having 
been  tested  out  in  the  West  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steaming  and  rolling  straw  into 
sticks  like  cordwood.  It  seems  to  have 
been  unprofitable  commercially,  however, 


due  to  the  large  amount  of  power  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  these  straw  sticks. 
Quite  recently  in  Farmers'  Magazine, 
February  11,  appears  an  extract  from  an 
English  engineering  paper  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  extracting  combustible 
gases  from  straw  by  the  process  of 
destructive  distillation.  A  very  plausible 
case  is  made  out.  In  Eastern  Canada, 
of  course,  straw  is  used  for  feeding  and 
bedding  live-stock,  and  there  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  much  surplus  straw  available 
for  fuel  where  mixed  farming  is  prac- 
tised. Moreover,  when  straw  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  soil  it  is  of  considerable 
value  both  as  a  fertiliser  and  an  im- 
prover of  soil  texture.  One  sees,  how- 
ever, even  in  Eastern  Canada,  huge 
stacks  of  straw,  lying  untouched  year 
after  year,  until  they  are  practically  all 
rotted,  or  being  burned  up  to  get  rid  of 
them.  If  there  were  some  reasonably 
cheap  way  of  putting  this  straw  in  pro- 
per shape  for  fuel  it  would  certainly  be 
worth  while.  The  making  of  large  bales 
is  common  practice:  could  not  smaller 
bales  be  made  which  might  be  utilised  in 
stoves  or  furnaces? 

Electricty. — Ontario's  "white  coal" 
generated  by  water  power  is,  fortunate- 
ly, becoming  more  plentiful,  and  there 
are  some  who  look  forward  to  elec- 
tricity solving  the  fuel  problem  in  the 
years  to  come.  While  nothing  is  im- 
possible, it  is  better  not  to  be  too 
sanguine,  for  electric  energy  must  be- 
come many  times  cheaper  than  it  is  be- 
fore it  will  take  the  place  of  other  fuels 
to  produce  large  quantities  of  heat. 
For  many  kinds  of  cooking,  for  the  local 
application  of  heat  almost  everywhere, 
and  for  certain  special  kinds  of  house 
heating  where  a  large  quantity  is  not 
needed,  electricity  is  even  now  prac- 
ticable. But  for  heating  large  buildings 
in  a  Canadian  winter  it  is  at  present  al- 
together too  costly.  Electricity,  how- 
ever, though  an  expensive  source  of  heat, 
is  a  very  cheap  source  of  power,  while 
coal  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  trans- 
formation of  heat  into  mechanical 
energy,  most  undesirable.  The  best 
steam  engines  are  tremendously  ineffi- 
cient, while  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gines (that  use  gas  or  oil)  though  more 
efficient  as  energy  transformers,  are  sub- 
ject to  very  serious  drawbacks  and  heavy 
wear  and  tear.  It  would  be  a  decided 
advantage,  therefore,  if  electricity  could 
be  more  largely  used  for  power  purposes, 
thus  liberating  a  large  amount  of  coal 
for  direct  heating.  The  energy  of  our 
water  powers  can  be  distributed  as  elec- 
tricity with  very  little  loss,  and  this  can 
be  re-converted  into  mechanical  energy, 
also  with  relatively  little  loss.  The  case 
is  otherwise,  however,  when  the  heat  of 
burning  coal  is  transformed  into  me- 
chanical energy  in  the  steam  engine. 
Only  a  very  small  fraction  is  saved,  and 
unless  the  heat  that  passes  out  in  the 
exhaust  steam  can  be  saved  for  use,  the 
loss  in  energy  is  very  great  indeed.  It 
seems  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  elec- 
tricity will  gradually  renlace  coal  as  a 
source  of  power,  and  that  what  coal  is 
available  can  then  be  used  for  direct 
heating.  One  thing  which  will  militate 
against  any  very  rapid  change  in  this 
direction  is,  of  course,  the  great  cost  of 
replacing  steam  power  plants  with  elec- 
tric. However,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  Ontario's  position  is  such 
that  she  should  make  every  effort  to 
develop  and  extend  her  hydro-electric 
systems. 
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Editorial 


A   FINE  .spring  will   surely  follow   such   a  winter! 

CANADA'S  sugar  maple  tree  is  a  real  patriotic  emblem  to  be 
proud  of  this  spring. 

FARMERS  who  have  fed  alfalfa  to  hogs  in  a  rack  say  that  it 
saves  one-third  the  meal  ration. 

IS  THERE  danger  of  food  shortage  and  blockade  of  Great 
Britain?    Farmers  are  eager  for  facts. 

PREMIER  HEARST  had  the  courage  to  say  "no"  to  the  beer 
deputation.     Farmers  are  behind  him  in  his  stand. 

WORK  from  your  eyes  up  is  the  advice  of  a  Holstein  breeder. 
When  you  eat  butter  you  are  helping  the  best  man  in  the  world. 

THE  onus  of  their  survival  ought  to  be  on  the  dog  and  not  on 
the  sheep.  Under  the  new  law  of  Ontario  the  council  pays  the 
full  damage. 

CHINESE  labor  would  have  to  be  handled  under  military 
supervision  in  Canada,  says  one  authority,  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  are  tremendous. 

IF  THE  good  of  our  Canada  is  to  be  considered  in  our  farm 
seeding  schemes,  put  in  some  sugar  beets  this  spring.  Beets 
are  a  splendid  cash  crop,  and  a  soil  builder. 

WOOL  quotations  in  Canada  are  generally  governed  by  Boston 
quotations.  If  itinerant  buyers  in  the  country  are  offering 
over  70  cents,  German  agents  may  be  at  work. 

AND  British  Columbia's  Minister  of  Agriculture  becomes  the 
Premier.  In  Ontario  the  Premier  became  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.     Farming  is  not  to  be  despised  now. 

NO  FARMER  will  be  justified  in  paying  high  prices  for 
stockers  this  year.  Do  not  forget  James  Poole's  summing  of 
cattle  conditions  in  the  Reference  Number  of  Farmers. 


WHY  can  not  piston  rods,  sickle  bars,  knife  sections,  plow 
shares,  knotter  parts  and  bearings  of  farm  machinery  be 
standardized,  and  save  the  farmer  useless  outlay  and  delay? 

THEY  say  that  there  are  350,000  non-rural  homes  in  Ontario 
and  175,000  farm  homes,  and  yet  some  townsmen  talk  glibly 
of  price-fixing  farm  products  at  will.  Hunger  will  shake  some 
people  into  commonsense,  let  us  hope. 

MAKE  THE  CITY  HELPER  COME  ACROSS. 

'TpHE  Organization. of  Resources  Committees  in  various  On 
*■  tario  centres  are  organizing  to  increase  production  and  send 
labor  to  the  farms.  These  men  are  all  imbued  with  the  need 
of  the  hour.  They  are  all  honestly  endeavoring  to  do  what  they 
can.  Many  are  sacrificing  money  and  time  as  a  patriotic  duty 
to  help  agricultural  operations  this  year.  They  are  gathering 
all  the  labor  they  can  which  can  be  had  for  the  farmers  who 
apply. 

The  call  is  for  greater  production.  Many  farmers  argue 
that  they  can  put  in  a  big  crop,  but  have  they  any  assurance 
they  will  get  labor  to  take  care  of  it?  Now,  why  not  go  ahead 
in  faith  and  put  it  up  to  the  Resources  Committees  to  get  you 
the  labor.  If  you  can  let  them  know  now  what  your  needs  will 
be  and  then  keep  them  reminded  of  these  needs.  Do  not  grow 
weary  in  appealing.  They  are  out  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
you  and  put  it  up  to  them  at  every  chance  you  can  to  get 
busy  on  your  case. 

Therefore,  go  ahead,  plan  for  big  production  and  make  the 
committee,  the  townsman,  the  Government,  and  the  ubiquitous 
civil  servant  come  to  your  aid.  Your  importunity  ought  to  be 
their  gladly  accepted  opportunity. 

FARMERS  WANT  THE  FACTS. 

HpHE  interest  exhibited  by  readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine  in 
-*-  the  articles  by  Col.  Maclean  on  the  political  situation  proves 
the  statement  often  made  that  farmers  desire  the  plain  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  that  knowing  the  facts  they  will  respond  to 
every  reasonable  call  that  is  made.  The  sin  of  many  so-called 
democratic  organizations  lies  in  that  fact  that  they  attempt 
to  ape  autocracy  in  withholding  real  information  on  the  vital 
struggle.  Let  us  be  sane,  and  quit  hiding  our  heads  in  the 
sand,  to  shut  out  the  dust  storms  in  front— and  much  is  dust 
anyway. 

SOW   MORE   WHEAT. 

\X7  E  cannot  urge  upon  all  farmers  the  great  need  for  each 
W  one  to  put  as  much  of  his  spring  plantings  into  wheat  as 
possible.  The  need  for  food  overseas  is  going  to  be  so  critical 
that  Canada  must  export  the  last  bushel.  Wheat,  then',  is  a 
protective  measure  to  our  own  safety  in  a  way,  in  comparison 
with  which  no  other  cereal  can  approach  in  usefulness.  Every- 
one realizes,  of  course,  that  wheat  requires  the  soil  to  be  in 
better  shape  and  in  a  better  state  of  fertility  than  is  demanded 
by  the  coarser  grains.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  older 
Canada  which  will  produce  twenty-bushel  yields  of  wheat  of 
the  Marquis  or  Red  Fife  varieties,  and  many  more  fields  where 
Wild  Goose  wheat  will  grow  equally  as  well  as  barley  or  oats.  In 
such  a  situation,  each  farmer  should  consider  it  a  national  duty 
to  prefer  wheat  in  such  an  emergency. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  farmers  and  with  every  mark  of 
reason  in  their  assertions  that  wheat  at  $2.20  is  a  losing  pro- 
position with  barley  at  $1.60  and  oats  at  $1.  Wheat  takes  the 
best  field  on  the  farm,  wheat  demands  better  tillage.  Often  a 
summer  fallow  has  to  precede  a  fall  wheat  crop.  In  such  a 
case  the  risks  of  winter-killing,  resowing  and  rust,  make  wheat 
growing  in  the  East  consideraBT^of  a  gamble.  So  that  if  two 
years  life  of  the  soil  is  consumed  to  produce  at  best  40  bushels  of 
wheat,  the  average  yearly  gross  return  per  acre  is  $44.  In 
the  case  of  the  coarse  grains  the  average  yearly  returns  under 
equally  good  husbandry  will  be  from  $60  to  $70,  with  very  little 
more  labor  attached.    That  is  the  result  of  fixing  prices. 

And  fixed  prices  always  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pro- 
duct upon  which  the  price  is  fixed.  And  so  the  evil  game  must 
follow  its  vicious  circle.  To  suggest  a  remedy  by  fixing  prices 
of  barley  and  oats  will  assuredly  kill  production  faster  than 
in  any  way  we  know.  The  evils  of  political  meddling  by  urban- 
minded  individuals  are  many.  Yet  for  all  that  it  is  to  the 
general  interest  now  to  produce  wheat.  In  the  matter  of  labor 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  government  to  assist  in  the  supply. 
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Can  We  Produce  Our  Sugar  ? 

The  Price  of  $9  Per  Ton  Will  Net  the  Grower  From  $60 
to  $80  Per  Acre  With  Labor  Troubles  Largely  Solved 

By  F.  C.   Mackenzie 


IN  our  Canadian  mixed  farming 
schemes  there  is  certainly  a  place  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 
Sugar  has  been  so  scarce  since  the  war 
began,  and  the  price  so  high,  that  sugar 
beet  companies  in  Canada  this  year  are 
offering  $9  per  ton  flat  rate  to  the 
growers. 

Canada  is  a  big  consumer  of  sugar, 
the  most  of  which  has  to  be  imported. 
Heretofore  we  have  depended  upon  Ger- 
man exportations  and  on  Cuban  cane- 
sugar  for  our  supplies.  But  war  condi- 
tions have  changed  all  these  things  and 
we  have  to  develop  our  own  supplies  to 
a  greater  degree.  Back  in  the  year  1914, 
when  a  much  lower  rate  obtained,  it  was 
found  that  among  some  four  hundred 
farmers,  not  one  netted  less  than  $60 
per  acre  for  his  crop  of  beets.  To-day  it 
is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  farmer  to  clear 
as  high  as  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and 
many  growers  make  much  more  per  acre 
than  that. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Canada 
must  be  about  600,000,000  pounds  per  an- 
num. Of  this  amount  we  contributed  not 
more  than  30,000,000  pounds  of  home- 
grown sugar.  So  that  Canada  had  to 
spend  abroad  about  $50,000,000  that 
should  have  been  retained  at  home.  To 
produce  this  sugar  here  would  mean  a 
bettering  of  our  trade  balances,  and  an 
increase  in  our  home  revenues  and  soil 
fertility. 

The  U.S.  consumed  approximately  88.3 
lbs.  of  sugar  per  capita.  In  1917  they 
produced  2,263,000,000  pounds  and  im- 
ported about  7,500,000,000  pounds.  Thus 
the  United  States  is  not  able  to  send  us 
any  sugar. 

It  does  look  good  business  for  us  to 
produce  more  sugar,  the  more  so  since 
Canadian  farms  can  do  it,  and  can  add 
fertility  in  the  rotation,  as  well  as  receiv- 
ing a  net  cash  return  per  acre  better 
than  for  most  farm  crops  grown. 

When    the    Canadian    factories    were 
first  established  the  pulp  from  which  the 
sugar  had  been  extracted  was  allowed  to 
run  into   a   ditch  to  rot.     Since  then  a 
plant    costing    $100,000    has 
been    erected    in    which    this 
pulp  is  turned  into  sugar  beet 
meal,  a  valuable  stock  food, 
particularly  for  dairy  cattle, 
and  the  demand  for  this  now 
exceeds  supply.     The  molas- 
ses,   again,    which    formerly 
furnished  a  raw  material  for 
alcohol,    is    now   turned    into 
the  finished  white  sugar.    Be- 
cause of  this  increase  in  effi- 
ciency the  factory  could  run  ,      ;.-. 
at  a  profit  to-day  with  sugar 
selling  at  a  price  that  would 
have  meant  ruin  in  the   old 
days  of  less  efficiency.     This 
has  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
the  after-the-war  situation. 

Our  native  sugar  industry 
is  getting  on  its  feet  now  and 
is  bound  to  expand  into  one 
of  our  great  national  enter- 
prises. All  it  needs  is  the  rea- 
lization on  the  part  of  Ontario 
farmers  that  beets  are  worth 
while  as  a  crop.     Surely  they 


From    Beet   to    Sugar 

The  history  of  the  sugar  beet  goes  back 
as  far  as  1747  when  Marggraft  tested  for 
the  first  time  the  wild  growing  beet  from 
southern  Germany  and  northern  Italy, 
In  1801  a  man,  Acliard  by  name,  started 
the  first  sugar  beet  manufacturing  plant 
in  Germany.  In  1803  England  declared 
war  on  France  and  blockaded  the  coast  of 
the  French  Empire  so  thoroughly  that 
France  could  not  import  sugar.  Napoleon 
saw  the  need  and  induced  the  French 
Government  to  pay  large  bonuses  to 
farmers  and  manufacturers  of  sugar. 
The  sugar  content  in  beets  has  been  im- 
proved until  as  high  as  16  and  20  per  cent, 
are  found. 

As  to  beet  sugar  vs.  cane  sugar,  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  good  quality 
beet  sugar  and  a  good  quality  cane  sugar, 
says  Dr.  Patoliet,  a  Dutch  sugar  expert. 

must  realize  that  with  $9  flat  per  net  ton 
being  offered  by  the  refinery  for  the  1918 
crop.  Besides  that,  they  have  the  actual 
evidence  of  profits  obtainable  in  what  their 
neighbors  realized  in  the  way  of  profits 
from  beets  last  season,  when  only  $6  per 
ton  flat  was  the  basis  of  payment.  Al- 
ready the  acreages  in  Canada  are  bound 
to  exceed  all  former  estimates,  the  local 
factories  are  getting  liberal  responses, 
while  two  or  three  Michigan  factories  are 
contracting  for  acreages  in  Ontario. 

LABOR  TROUBLES  REMEDIED 

When  farmers  contract  to  grow  a  cer- 
tain acreages  of  beets  for  the  factory, 
the  factory  finds  labor  for  thinning, 
second  hoeing,  topping  and  pulling.  Hol- 
landers and  Belgians  are  employed  for 
the  task.  These  people,  many  of  them, 
spend  the  winter  working  in  the  factory. 
These  charges  are  paid  by  the  farmer  at  a 
fixed  rate  in  the  contract.  The  arrange- 
ment gets  over  the  labor  difficulties  to  a 
large  extent  and  labor  troubles  are  bad 
enough  in  all  farm  operations  now.  So 
that  with  this  supply  of  Belgian  experts, 


the  man  with  the  sugar  beets  is  not  likely 
to  fare  as  badly  as  the  other  fellow. 

HANDLING    THE    SOIL    FOR    BEETS 

Good  drainage  and  deep  plowing  are 
necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  furrow 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  it  is  best  to  make 
it  ten  to  fourteen  inches.  The  reason  is 
that  the  root  of  the  plant  is  fed  from 
nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the  water  from 
the  soil.  Very  little  nutriment  is  secured 
from  the  soil,  the  larger  part  of  the  beet 
being  water  and  the  nitrogen  which  is 
caught  by  the  leaves  and  absorbed  by  the 
root.  But  in  the  plowing,  several  methods 
are  employed  by  industrial  raisers.  Some 
use  an  ordinary  breaking  plow  and  follow 
that  with  another  plowing  in  its  furrow, 
thus  necessitating  covering  the  ground 
twice.  Others  use  a  subsoiler.  This  is 
an  attachment  which  is  built  into  an  or- 
dinary breaking  plow  and  its  function 
is  to  break  up  the  subsoil.  This  leaves 
the  ground  loose  for  the  required  dis- 
tance. 

The  seeding  is  done  with  a  special  beet 
drill  and  the  average  distance  between 
the  rows  is  20  inches.  This  is  often 
varied,  however,  and  some  fields  have 
given  good  yields  with  the  rows  only  16 
inches  apart.  Others  plant  2  feet  apart. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land  and  the  degree  of 
wealth  the  farmer  wants  from  the  crop. 
The  drill  seeds  the  land  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  oats  or  other  small  grain  is 
drilled  and  the  rows  show  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do. 

IS  AVERAGE  10  TONS? 
In  reference  to  the  yields  that  may  be 
expected  it  may  be  said  that  the  yield 
will  fluctuate  in  proportion  to  the  care 
given  the  crop.  One  farmer  having  just 
as  good  land  as  the  man  across  the  road 
may  only  get  a  third  of  the  yield  owing 
to  his  slipshod  methods  of  cultivation. 
In  figures  the  minimum  is  close  to  six 
tons  to  the  acre  and  the  maximum  is 
about  40  tons.  The  average  in  Canada 
may  be  close  to  10  to  12  tons  to  the  acre 
and  at  the  contract  price  of,  say,  $9  per 
ton  flat  you  can  figure  the  profits  for 
yourself.  This  is  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration any  of  the  indirect  profits 
which  accrue  from  this  crop.  Briefly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  time  and 
again  it  has  been  shown  by  Ontario  farm- 
ers that  when  beets  are  re-rotated  once 
each  four  years  with  oats,  clover  and 
wheat,  it  increased  the  yields 
of  the  other  crops  a  consider- 
able per  cent. 


Sugar  beets  put  the  soil  into  a  most  desirable  condition 
for  other  crops.    An  alfalfa  seed  plot  in  Halton  County. 


Would  Go  Into  Sheep. 

A  butcher  in  Toronto  was 
talking  to  one  of  our  good 
farmers  last  week,  when  he 
said  he  was  going  into  sheep 
in  Muskoka. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  he,  "I  am 
going  to  get  200  ewes,  put 
them  on  pasture  up  there  and 
raise  ten  acres  of  beans,  to 
have  the  bean  stalks  and  pods 
for  winter  feed." 

"Perhaps  you  had  better 
lay  in  a  supply  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  grass  peas  for  fear  your 
beans  don't  pan  out  up 
there,"  suggested  the  practi- 
cal farmer. 

Perhaps  experience  will 
teach  a  few  men  things  some- 
times. 


Why  Our  Failures  ? 


Continued  from  March  1st  Issue. 

MOST  humane  and  kindrhearted 
of  men,  he  did  not  allow  any 
silly  sentiments  of  the  five) 
o'clock  tea  room  or  the  gentlemanly 
usages  of  the  cricket  field  or  the  golf 
course  to  interfere  with  winning  the 
war,  nor  did  he  supply  French  chefs  and 
English  valets  to  enable  enemy  spies  to 
live  in  comfort  on  palatial  ships.  He 
sent,  for  example,  General  Wilson  with 
the  largest  cavalry  command  in  history  to 
wheel  round  the  South,  burning,  pillag- 
ing, until  he  left  the  whole  population 
starving  and  homeless. 

THAT  usually  accurate  and  courage- 
ous writer,  Lovat  Fraser,  attributed 
the  failures  to  lack  of  brains  in  the 
army.  My  observations  and  experiences 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
political,  war  and  business  leaders,  as 
a  class,  are  mentally  superior  and  more 
alert  than  those  of  any  "other  nation. 
They  are  by  far  the  most  charming,  but 
they  are  also  the  most  indolent.  Their 
love  of  sport  and  open  air  life  gives  them 
clearer  heads  than  the  ambitious  over- 
workers  in  Germany  and  America,  but 
their  wealth,  their  upbringing,  their  pre- 
judices, encourage  them  to  avoid  effort. 
Balfour  is  one  of  the  brainiest  men  in  the 
whole  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  indolent.  This  inherent  objec- 
tion to  activity  he  developed  into  a  prin- 
ciple. Speaking  in  1902  on  the  settled 
policy  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  he 
laid  down  the  principle:  "Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  This  was  the 
favorite  motto  of  a  king  known  in  history 
as  Ethelred,  the  Unready.*  It  accounts 
for  much  that  has  happened  to  the  Em- 
pire since  and  led  to  Lloyd  George's  plain- 
tive explosion,  "We're  always  too  late." 
Bulgaria  and  Russia  were  lost  to  us  by 
intrigue  —  and  Italy  was  swept  back. 
Yet  our  Foreign  Minister,  on  whom  we 
and  all  the  Allies  depended,  has  said  he 
knows  nothing  of  intrigue  or  business. 
He  is  brilliant  and  astute,  but  very,  very 
lazy.  Only  a  mental  bomb  will  excite  him 
to  activity,  such  as  struck  him  when  he 
visited  Washington  last  year  and  where 
he  did,  under  its  inspiration,  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  his 
life. 

Thinking  and  investigating  is  the  hard- 
est form  of  work,  and  few  men  who  are 
not  spurred  by  necessity  have  the  tem- 
perament or  ambition  to  work. 

I  once  made  a  two  weeks'  trip  of  the 
South  with  the  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line.  At  Tampa  they  were  carrying 
out  some  extensive  improvements.  The 
Seaboard  for  years  was  unable  to  get 
near  the  choice  water  front  section. 
Every  effort  of  railway  officials,  financiers 
and  big  lawyers  failed  to  get  them  there. 
The  pioneer  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
appropriated  everything  in  sight.  One 
day  some  one  told  the  Seaboard  President 
that  he  ought  to  send  for  Peter  Knight, 
a  resourceful  young  attorney,  and  put 
the  problem  up  to  him.  He  did.  Peter 
went  off  to  the  solitude  of  his  grape-fruit 
plantation  and,  after  a  couple  of  days' 
hard  thinking,  returned  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  with  the  report  that  he 
could  give  the  Seaboard  all  the  water 
front  they  wanted.     When  the  president 
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took  us  along  the  front  the  Seaboard  were 
then  laying  their  rails  between  the  At- 
lantic Line  and  the  water's  edge.  South- 
ern Florida  is  mostly  sand,  and  Mr. 
Knight  merely  hired  a  powerful  dredge 
and  soon  pumped  enough  sand  to  make 
a  new  foundation  for  the  Seaboard  tracks 
and  docks  on  the  water  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Line.  I  have  met  Mr.  Knight 
in  Europe  several  times  since  and  have 
come  to  know  him  very  well  and  have 
learned  of  similar  and  still  bigger  feats 
this  smiling  modest  little  country  town 
lawyer  had  performed.  I  once  asked  him 
how  he  managed  to  outwit  the  brilliant 
New  York  attorneys  who  get  $100,000 
fees  for  doing  little  jobs  like  this.  He 
said: 

"We    think    we    think,    but    we    don't    think." 

That  was  his  secret,  and  it  is  the 
reason  why  most  men  are  successful. 
Too  many  of  us  follow  leaders  and  pre- 
cedents. Thinking  is  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  and  precedents  are  said  to  be 
made  for  those  too  lazy  to  think  for 
themselves.  One  of  the  first  of  the  great 
American  executives  I  have  known  once 
told  me  that  when  he  had  an  important 
question  to  deal  with  he  went  off  alone 
fishing  in  the  Sound,  anchoring  his  boat 
for  the  day,  perhaps  a  mile  from  shore 
where  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any 
one.  He  allowed  no  one  to  alter  the  de- 
cisions then  arrived  at.  Even  the  office 
boy,  he  said,  or  a  small-minded  pre- 
judiced clerk  or  secretary  often  wrongly 
influenced   strong  men. 

If  our  preconceived  opinions  are  dis- 
turbed we  just  "fly-off."  We  don't  think. 
We  don't  like  the  truth,  even  in  homeo- 
pathic sugar-coated  tiny  doses. 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  Empire,  and  the  most  intelli- 
gently indefatigable  worker,  with  the 
longest  and  best  history  of  safe,  sound, 
sane  public  service  of  any  of  our  present 
political  leaders.  The  late  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  considered  him  one  of  the  ablest 
men  he  had  ever  met. 

An  expression  of  opinion  from  such  a 
man  should  command  profound  respect. 
But  when  we  read  his  recent  letter  we 
damned  him  without  giving  a  thought 
to  the  fact  that  a  man  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  record  would  write  in  such  a 
serious  strain  only  when  he  had  very, 
very  good  reasons.  As  the  facts  per- 
colate through  and  we  find  Lloyd  George 
and  Wilson  forced  to  agree  with  him 
only  then  do  we  realize  that  we  had  been 
misled  by  our  prejudice  and  misinforma- 
tion as  we  so  often  are. 

The  last  mail  brings  me  a  letter  from 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  Minister  of  National 
Service,  had  just  spoken.  Rather  he  had 
upset  all  precedents — as  they  ought  to 
be  upset — by  reading  what  he  had  to  say. 
He  is  a  brother  of  the  Naval  Lord,  and 
once  was  a  professor  at  McGill,  Montreal. 
It  was  described  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, masterly,  frank  and  truthful 
statements  of  the  war  situation  that  has 
yet  been  given.  His  courageous  expo- 
sure of  the  condition  into  which  we  had 
drifted  in  our  labor,  production,  and  war 
problems,  stunned  his  audience,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  disliked  the  truth  so 
much  that  they  left  the  House  before  he 
had  finished. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  army  chiefs 


or  the  politicians  are  finally  to  blame, 
Our  ablest  soldiers  are  human.  If  able, 
they  are  usually  poor,  and  depend  upon 
political  and  family  influence  for  prefer- 
ment. If  you  look  over  the  staff  Roberts 
carried  in  South  Africa  and  also  French 
in  France,  you  will  be  struck  with  the 
number  of  men  who  would  not  be  there 
but  for  "pull."  Kitchener  would  have 
none  of  them  and  was  not  a  London 
favorite.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was 
ordered  to  hurry  back  to  Egypt.  They 
wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  Only 
the  popular  demand,  voiced  by  the  North- 
cliffe  press,  forced  Asquith  to  bring  him 
home  and  eliminate  Haldane.  But  they 
say  Kitchener  in  his  last  days  had  suc- 
cumbed to  London  influences,  as  has 
Smuts  of  South  Africa  more  recently. 

THE  big  job  of  this  nation  to-day  is 
to  find  the  right  man  for  War  Minis- 
ter and  give  him  a  free  hand,  and  back  up 
Lloyd  George  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent; give  him  a  free  hand  to  gather 
about  him  the  great  organizers,  man- 
agers and  experts  of  the  Empire,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States  we 
can,  with  our  magnificent  armies  and 
navies,  most  assuredly  win  this  war.  If 
Lloyd  George  fails,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  His  Majesty  to  find  the  man.  That  is 
the  King's  job — to  find  a  capable  general 
manager  for  the  British  Empire. 

FROM  time  to  time  a  new  reader  writes 
objecting  to  the  frank  way  in  which 
we  have  given  the  facts  as  they  really  are. 
After  this  article  was  typed  one  came 
from  Rev.  M.  E.  Bannerman,  B.A.,  Ala- 
meda, Sask.,  who  has  been  a  subscriber 
for  two  months.  There  are  some  who  do 
not  want  to  hear  the  .unpleasant  things. 
But  let  me  again  remind  these  persons 
that  probably  99  per  cent,  of  our  readers 
are  Canadian  financiers,  the  business 
men,  investors  of  all  classes,  and  well-to- 
do  farmers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is  part  of  the  service  we  give 
them — the  service  for  which  they  pay  us. 
These  articles  are  written  specially  for 
them.  Because  they  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  real  conditions  present  and  to  come 
they  want  to  know  the  truth  more  than 
the  sensation-loving  general  public. 

I  have  been  writing  these  articles 
since  the  war  began.  They  appeared 
almost  every  week  in  The  Financial  Post. 
The  readers  of  that  paper  in  particular 
needed  the  news  that  they  might  not 
make  business  plans,  be  committed  to 
investments  or  make  developments  based 
on  early  peace  or  the  early  decisive  victory 
which  our  incompetent  politicians  led  us 
to  believe.  The  first  article  in  October, 
1914,  caused  the  greatest  criticism  among 
even  the  big  financiers  and  industrial 
leaders,  who  follow  that  paper  closely. 
An  overwhelming  victory  over  the  Ger- 
mans, with  the  Russians  in  Berlin  by 
Christmas,"was  the  confident  and  joyous 
news  the  British  politicians  and  presi 
gave  out.  But  The  Post  said  our  onl 
hope  was  in  the  British  navy  being  able 
to  hold  out  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
get  ready  for  a  five  or  six  year,  not  a  thre 
months',  war;  and  Canada  was  urged  t 
prepare  then  the  military  force  we  ar 
now  approaching. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


"W 


__ 

(iCT  T  HY  should  I  promise  that?"  he 
asked  sharply. 
"For  one  thing,  because,  doubt- 
less, Harry  is  home  now.  And  again,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  week-end  house  party  at 
our  place.  Harry's,  engagement  of  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Rosemary  Granton  is  to 
be  announced;  and  Lady  Rosemary  will 
be  there. 

"It  would  only  mean  trouble  for  you, 
Jim;  and,  God  knows,  this  is  trouble 
enough." 

"What  do  I  care  for  trouble?"  he  cried 
defiantly.  "What  trouble  can  make  me 
more  unhappy  than  I  now  am?" 

"You  must  avoid  further  trouble  for 
Peggy's  sake,"  I  interposed.  "Jim,  let 
me  see  Harry  first.  Do  what  you  like 
afterwards.    Promise  me,  Jim?" 

He  swallowed  his  anger. 

"God! — it  will  be  a  hard  promise  to 
keep  if  ever  I  come  across  him.  But  I  do 
promise;  just  because  I  like  you,  George, 
as  I  hate  him." 

"May  I  keep  this  meantime?"  I  asked, 
holding  up  Harry's  letter  to  Peggy. 

"No!     Give  it  to  me.    I  might  need  it." 

"But  I  might  find  greater  use  for  it, 
Jim.  Won't  you  let  me  have  it,  for  a 
time  at  least." 

"Oh !  all  right,  all  right,"  he  answered, 
spreading  his  hands  over  his  leather 
apron. 

I  left  him  there  amid  the  roar  of  the 
fire  and  the  odor  of  sizzling  hoofs;  and 
wended  my  way  slowly  up  the  dust-laden 
hill,  back  home,  having  forgotten,  entirely, 
in  the  great  sorrow  that  had  fallen,  to 
tell  Jim  my  object  in  calling  on  him  that 
day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VISCOUNT  HARRY CAPTAIN  Of  THE  GUARDS. 

On  nearing  home  I  noticed  the  "Flying 
Dandy,"  Harry's  favorite  horse,  standing 
at  the  front  entrance  in  charge  of  a 
groom. 

"Hello,  Wally,"  I  shouted  in  response  to 
the  groom's  salute  and  broad  grin.  "Is 
Captain  Harry  home?" 

"Yes,  sir!  Three  hours  agone,  sir. 
'E's  just  agoing  for  a  canter,  sir,  for  the 
good  of  'is  'ealth." 

I  went  inside. 

"Hi!  William,"  I  cried  to  the  retreat- 
ing figure  of  our  portly  and  aristocratic 
butler.    "Where's  Harry?" 

"Captain  Harry,  sir,  is  in  the  armory. 
Any  message,  sir?" 

"No !  It  is  all  right,  William.  I  shall 
go  along  in  and  see  him." 

I  went  down  the  corridor,  to  the  most 
ancient  part  of  Hazelmere  House;  the  old 
armory,  with  its  iron-studded  oaken  doors 
and  its  suggestion  of  spooks  and  goblins. 
I  pushed  into  that  sombre-looking  place, 
which  held  so  many  grim  secrets  of  feudal 
times.  How  many  drinking  orgies  and  all- 
night  card  parties  had  been  held  within 
its  portals,  I  dared  not  endeavor  to  sur- 
mise. As  to  how  many  plots  had  been 
hatched  behind  its  studded  doors,  how 
many  affairs  of  honor  had  been  settled 
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for  all  time  under  its  high-panelled  roof 
— there  was  only  a  meagre  record;  but 
those  we  knew  of  had  been  bloody  and 
not  a  few. 

Figures,  in  suits  of  armor,  stood  in 
every  corner;  two-edged  swords,  shields 
of  brass  and  cow-hide,  blunderbusses  and 
breech-loading  pistols  hung  from  the 
walls,  while  the  more  modern  rifles  and 
fowling  pieces  were  ranged  in  orderly 
fashion  along  the  far  side. 

The  light  was  none  too  good  in  there 
and  I  failed,  at  first,  to  discover  the  object 
of  my  quest. 

"How  do,  Farmer  Giles,"  came  that 
slow,  drawling,  sarcastic  voice  which  I 
knew  so  well. 

I  turned  suddenly,  and — there  he  was, 
seated  on  a  brass-studded  oak  chest  al- 
most behind  the  heavy  door,  swinging  one 
leg  and  toying  with  a  seventeenth  cen- 
tury rapier.  Through  his  narrow-slitted 
eyes,  he  was  examining  me  from  top  to 
toe  in  apparent  disgust;  tall,  thin,  per- 

"The  letter  i  s 
more  important 
than  you  can 
dream  of.  Lady 
Rosemary  must 
have  i  t  when 
she  is  alone." 


SYNOPSIS 

In  the  preceding  chapers  George 
Brammerton  tells  of  the  approaching 
visit  to  his  home  of  Lady  Rosemary 
Granton  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  betrothal  to  his 
elder  brother  Harry,  heir  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Brammerton  and  Hazelmere. 
The  Earl  asks  George  to  remain  at 
home  to  entertain  the  coming  guests, 
and  George,  therefore,  sets  out  to  call 
on  his  friend,  Jim  Darrol,  and  cancel 
a  projected  trip  they  had  planned 
for  the  week  end.  He  learns  from  Jim 
that  his  brother  Harry  is  responsible 
for  the  betrayal  of  Jim's  little  sister 
Peggy,  and  asks  Jim  to  promise  not 
to  see  Harry  till  he  himself  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  him. 


fectly  groomed,  handsome,  cynical,  devil- 
may-care. 

I  tried  to  speak  calmly,  but  my  anger 
was  greater  than  I  could  properly  con- 
trol. Poor  little  Peggy  Darrol  was  up- 
permost in  my  thoughts. 

"  'Gad,  George — you  look  like  a  tramp. 
Why  don't  you  spruce  up  a  bit?  Hob- 
nailed boots,  homespun  breeches;  ugh! 
It's  enough  to  make  your  noble  ancestors 
turn  in  their  coffins  and  groan." 

"Don't  you  know  the  Brammerton 
motto   is   'Clean — within   and  without'?" 

He  bent  the  blade  of  his  rapier  until  it 
formed  a  half  hoop,  then  he  let  it  fly 
back  with  a  twang. 

"And  some  of  us  have  degenerated  so," 
I  answered,  "that  we  apnly  the  motto 
only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  outside." 

"While  some  of  us,  of  course,  are  so 
busy  scrubbing  and  polishing  at  our  in- 
wards," he  put  in,  "that  we  have  no  time 
to  devote  to  the  parts  that  are  seen.  But 
that  seems  to  me  deuced  like  cant;  and  a 
cheap  variety  of  it  at  that.  So  you  have 
taken  to  preaching,  as  well  as  farming. 
Fine  combination,  little  brother.  How- 
ever, George — dear  boy — we  shall  let  it 
go  at  that.  There  is  something  you  are 
anxious  to  unload.  Get  it  out  of  your 
system,  man." 

"I  have  just  been  hearing  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  Lady  Rosemary  Granton 
soon." 

"Why,  yes,  of  course.  You  may  con- 
gratulate me,  for  I  have  that  distin- 
guished honor,"  he  drawled. 

"And  you  do  consider  it  an  honor?"  I 
asked,  pushing  my  hands  deep  into  my 
pockets  and  spreading  my  legs. 

He  leaned  back  and  surveyed  me  toler- 
antly. 

"  'Egad !  that's  a  beastly  impertinent 
question,  George.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  an 
honor,  when  every  gentleman  in  London 
will  be  biting  his  finger-tips  with  envy?" 

I  nodded  and  went  on. 

"You  consider  also  that  she  will  be 
honored  in  marrying  a  Brammerton? 

"Look  here,"  he  asked,  a  little  irritated, 
"what's  all  this  damned  catechising  for?" 

"I  am  simply  asking  questions,  Harry; 
taking  liberties  seeing  I  am  a  Brammer- 
ton and  your  little  brother,"  I  retorted 
calmly. 

"And  nasty  questions  they  are,  too; 
but,  by  Jove !  since  you  ask,  and,  as  I  am 
a  Brammerton,  and  it  is  me  she  is  going  to 
marry — why,  I  consider  she  is  honored. 
The  honor  will  be,  ah!  on  both  sides, 
George.  Now,  dear  fellow,  don't  worry 
about  my  feelings.  If  you  have  anything 
more  to  ask,  why,  shoot  it  over,  now  that 
I  am  in  the  mood  for  answering,"  he  con- 
tinued dryly.  "I  have  a  hide  like  a 
rhino'." 

I  looked  at  him  coldly. 

"Yes,  Harry,  Lady  Rosemary  will  come 
to  you  as  a  Granton,  fulfilling  the  pledge 
made  by  her  father.  She  will  come  to 
you  with  her  honor  bright  and  unsullied." 

He  bent  forward  and  frowned  at  me. 

"Do  you  doubt  it?"  he  shot  across. 

I  shook  my  head.     "No!" 

He  resumed  his  old  position. 

"Glad  to  hear  you  say  so.    Now — what 
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else?  Blest  if  this  doesn't  make  me  feel 
quite  a  devil,  to  be  lectured  and  questioned 
by  my  young  brother  —  my  own,  dear, 
little,  preaching,  farmer,  kid  of  a 
brother." 

"You  will  go  to  her  a  Brammerton,  ful- 
filling the  vow  made  by  a  Brammerton, 
with  a  Brammerton's  honor,  unstained, 
unblemished — 'Clean — within  and  with- 
out'." 

He  rose  slowly  from  the  chest  and 
faced  me  squarely. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  coward  in 

Harry.  ,,.'■.. 

His  eye  glistened  with  a  cruel  light. 
"Have  a  care,  little  brother,"  he  said  be- 
tween his  regular,  white  teeth.  "Have  a 
care."  . 

"Why,  Harry,"  I  remonstrated  in 
feigned  surprise,  "what's  the  matter? 
What  have  I  said  amiss?" 

He  had  always  played  the  big,  patroniz- 
ing, bossing  brother  with  me  and  I  had 
suffered  it  from  him,  although,  from  a 
physical  standpoint,  the  suffering  of  late 
had  been  one  of  good-natured  tolerance. 
To-day,  there  was  something  in  my  man- 
ner that  told  him  he  had  reached  the  end 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean?"  he  snarled. 

"If  you  do  not  know  what  I  mean, 
brother  mine,  sit  down  and  I  will  tell 
you." 

"No!"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  well!    I'll  tell  you  anyway." 

I  went  up  close  to  him.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  Peggy  Darrol?"  I 
demanded. 

The  shot  hit  hard;  but  he  was  almost 
equal  to  it.  He  sat  down  on  the  chest 
again  and  toyed  once  more  with  the  point 
of  the  rapier.  Then,  without  looking  up, 
he  answered. 

"Peggy  Darrol — eh,  George!  Peggy 
Darrol  did  you  say !  Who  the  devil  is  she? 
Oh — ah — eh — oh,  yes!  the  blacksmith's 
sister — um — nice  little  wench,  Peggy! — 
attractive,  fresh,  clinging,  strawberries 
and  cream  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Bit 
of  a  dreamer  though!" 

"Who  set  her  dreaming?"  I  asked,  push- 
ing my  anger  back. 

"Hanged  if  I  know;  born  in  her  I  sup- 
pose. It  is  part  of  every  woman's  make- 
up. Pretty  little  thing  though;  by  Gad! 
she  is." 

"Yes!  she  is  pretty;  and  she  was  good 
as  she  is  pretty  until  she  got  tangled  up 
with  you." 

Harry  sprang  up  and  menaced  me. 

"What  do  you  mean?     You — you 

What  are  you  driving  at?  What's  your 
game?" 

"Oh!  give  over  this  rotten  hypocrisy," 
I  shouted,  pushing  him  back.  "Hit  you 
on  the  raw,  did  it?" 

He  drew  himself  up. 

"No!  it  didn't.  But  I  have  had  more 
than  enough  of  your  impertinences.  I 
would  box  your  ears  for  the  unlicked  pup 
you  are,  if  I  could  do  it  without  soiling 
my  palms." 

I  smiled. 

"Those  days  are  gone,  Harry — and  you 
know  it,  too.  Let  us  cut  this  evasion  and 
tom-foolery.  You  have  got  that  poor  girl 
into  a  scrape.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  getting  her  out  of  it?" 

"I  have  got  her  into  trouble?  How  do 
you  know  I  have?  Her  word  for  it,  I 
suppose?  A  fine  state  of  affairs  it  has 
come  to,  when  any  girl  who  gets  into 
trouble  with  her  clod-hopper  sweetheart, 
has  simply  to  accuse  someone  in  a  higher 
station  than  she,  to  have  all  her  troubles 
ended." 


He  flicked  some  dust  from  his  coat- 
sleeve.  "  'Gad — we  fellows  would  never 
be  out  of  the  soup." 

"No,  not  her  word,"  I  retorted.  "Little 
Peggy  Darrol  is  not  that  sort  of  girl  and 
well  you  know !  it.  I  have  your  own  word 
for  it — in  writing." 

His  face  underwent  a  change  in  expres- 
sion; his  cheeks  paled  slightly.  I  drew 
his  letter  from  my  pocket. 

"Damn  her  for  a  little  fool,"  he  growled. 
He  held  out  his  hand  for  it. 

"Oh,  no;  Harry — I  am  keeping  this 
meantime."  And  I  replaced  it.  "Tell  me 
now — what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
Peggy?"   I   asked   relentlessly. 

"Oh!"  he  replied  easily,  "don't  worry. 
I  shall  have  her  properly  looked  after. 
She  needn't  fear.  Probably  I  shall  make 
a  settlement  on  her;  although  the  little 
idiot  hardly  deserves  that  much  after 
giving  the  show  away  as  she  has  done." 

"Of  course,  you  will  tell  Lady  Rosemary 
of  this  before  any  announcement  is  made 
of  your  marriage,  Harry?  A  Brammer- 
ton must,  in  all  things,  be  honorable, 
'Clean — within  and  without'." 

He  looked  at  me  incredulously,  and 
smiled  almost  in  pity  for  me  and  my 
strange  ideas. 

"Certainly  not!  What  do  you  take  me 
for?  What  do  you  think  Lady  Rosemary 
is  that  I  should  trouble  her  with  these 
petty  matters?" 

"Petty  matters,"  I  cried.  "You  call 
this  petty?  God  forgive  you,  Harry. 
Petty!  And  that  poor  girl  crying  her 
heart  out;  her  whole  innocent  life  blasted ; 
her  future  a  disgrace?  Petty! — my  God! 
— and  you  a  Brammerton!" 

"But  I  tell  you,"  I  blazed,  "you  shall 
let  Lady  Rosemary  know." 

"And  I  tell  you — I  shall  not,"  he  replied. 

"Then,  by  God!— I'll  do  it  myself,"  I 
retorted.  "I  give  you  two  hours  to  decide 
which  of  us  it  is  to  be." 

I  made  toward  the  door.  But  Harrv 
sprang  for  his  ranier,  picked  it  up  and 
stood  with  his  back  against  my  exit,  the 
point  of  his  weapon  to  my  breast. 

There  was  a  wicked  gleam  in  his  nar- 
row eyes. 

"Damn  you!  George  Brammerton,  for 
a  sneaking,  prying,  tale-bearing  lout; 
you  dare  not  do  it!" 

He  took  a  step  forward. 

"Now,  sir — I  will  trouble  you  for  that 
letter." 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  There 
was  a  strange  something  in  his  eyes  I  had 
never  seen  there  before;  a  mad,  irrespon- 
sible something  that  cared  not  for  conse- 
quences; a  something  that  makes  heroes 
of  some  men  and  murderers  of  other.  I 
stood  motionless. 

Slowly  he  pushed  the  point  of  his  rapier 
through  my  coat-sleeve.  It  pricked  into 
my  arm  and  I  felt  a  few  drops  of  warm 
blood  trickle.     I  did  not  wince. 

"Stop  this  infernal  fooling,"  I  cried 
angrily. 

He  bent  forward,  in  the  attitude  of 
fence  with  which  he  was  so  familiar. 

"Fooling,  did  you  say?  'Gad!  then,  is 
this  fooling?" 

He  turned  the  rapier  against  my  breast, 
ripping  my  shirt  and  lancing  my  flesh 
to  the  bone.  I  staggered  back  with  a 
gasp. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  madman;  and  I  knew 
in  that  moment  that  I  was  face  to  face 
with  death  by  violence  for  the  second  time 
in  a  few  hours.  I  slowly  backed  from 
him,  but  he  followed  me,  step  for  step. 

As  I  came  up  against  and  sought  the 
wall  behind  me  for  support,  my  hand 
came  in  contact  with  something  hard.     I 


closed  my  fingers  over  it.  It  was  the 
handle  of  an  old  Highland  sword  and  the 
feel  of  it  was  not  unpleasant.  It  lent  a 
fresh  flow  to  my  blood.  I  tore  the  sword 
from  its  fastenings,  and,  in  a  second,  I 
was  standing  facing  my  brother  on  a  more 
equal,  on  a  more  satisfactory,  footing; 
determined  to  defend  myself,  blow  for 
blow,  against  his  inhuman,  insane  con- 
duct. 

"Ho!  Ho!"  he  yelled.  "A  duel  in  the 
twentieth  century.  'Gad!  wouldn't  this 
set  London  by  the  ears?  The  Corsican 
Brothers  over  again! 

"Come  on,  with  your  battle-axe,  Farmer 
Giles.  Let's  see  what  stuff  you're  made 
of — blood  or  sawdust." 

Twice  he  thrust  at  me  and  twice  I 
barely  avoided  his  dexterous  onslaughts. 
I  parried  as  he  thrust,  not  daring  to 
venture  a  return.  Our  strange  weapons 
rang  out  and  re-echoed,  time  and  again, 
in  the  dread  stillness  of  the  isolated 
armory. 

My  left  arm  was  smarting  from  the 
first  wound  I  had  received  and  a  few 
drops  of  blood  trickled  down  over  the  back 
of  my  hand,  splashing  on  the  floor. 

"You  bleed! — just  like  a  human  being, 
George.  Who  would  have  thought  it?" 
gloated  Harry  with  a  taunt. 

He  came  at  me  again. 

My  broadsword  was  heavy  and,  to  me, 
unwieldly;  while  Harry's  rapier  was  light 
and  pliable.  I  could  tell  that  there  could 
be  only  one  ending,  if  the  unequal  contest 
were  prolonged  — ■  I  would  be  wounded 
badly,  or  killed  outright.  At  that  moment 
I  had  no  very  special  desire  for  either 
happening. 

Harry  turned  and  twisted  his  weapon 
with  the  clever  wrist  movement  for  which 
he  was  famous  in  every  fencing  club  in 
Britain;  and,  every  time  I  wielded  my 
heavy  weapon  to  meet  his  light  one,  I 
thought  I  should  never  be  in  time  to  meet 
his  counter-stroke,  his  recovery  was  so 
very  much  quicker  than  mine. 

He  played  with  me  thus  for  a  time 
which  seemed  an  eternity.  My  breath 
began  to  come  in  great  gasps.  Suddenly 
he  lunged  at  me  with  all  his  strength, 
throwing  the  full  weight  of  his  body  reck- 
lessly behind  his  stroke,  so  sure  was  he, 
evidently,  that  it  would  find  its  mark.  I 
sprang  aside  just  in  time,  bringing  my 
broadsword  down  on  his  rapier  and  send- 
ing six  inches  of  the  point  of  it  clattering 
to  the  floor. 

"Damn  the  thing,"  he  blustered,  taking 
a  firmer  grip  of  what  steel  remained  in 
his  hand. 

"Aren't  you  satisfied?  Won't  you  stop 
this  madness?"  I  panted,  my  voice  sound- 
ing loud  and  hollow  in  the  stillness  around 
us. 

For  answer  he  grazed  my  cheek  with 
his  jagged  steel,  letting  a  little  more  blood 
and  hurting  sufficiently  to  cause  me  to 
wince. 

"Got  you  again,  you  see,"  he  chuckled, 
pushing  up  his  sleeves  and  pulling  his  tie 
straight.  "George,  dear  boy,  I'll  have 
you  in  mincemeat  before  I  get  at  any  of 
your  well-covered  vitals." 

A  blind  fury  seized  me.  I  drove  in  on 
him.  He  turned  me  aside  with  a  grin 
and  thrust  heavily  at  me  in  return.  I 
darted  to  the  left,  making  no  endeavor  to 
push  aside  his  weapon  with  my  own,  but 
relying  only  on  the  agility  of  my  body. 
With  an  oath,  he  floundered  forward  and, 
before  he  could  recover,  I  brought  the 
flat  of  my  heavy  broadsword  crashing 
down  on  the  top  of  his  head.  His  arm 
went  up  with  a  nervous  jerk  and  his 
Continued  on  page  17. 
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FOR  the  war  against  hunger  as  well  as  for  the   war  against  the  Hun. 
For  every  Canadian  fighting  Overseas,  at  least  two  on   farms  at  home 
are  serving  none  the  less  effectively  because  they  wear  neither  uniforms 
nor  marks  of  rank  or  valour. 

Long  and  strenuous  days  are  theirs,  without  leave  or  furlough:  a  steady 
drive  through  the  daylight  hours  to  keep  the  work  abreast  of  the  season,  and 
save  the  crops  so  sorely  needed  to  feed  our  fighting  men. 

Only  those  who  spend  such  days  can  realize  how  good  it  feels  to  have 
a  "wash-up"  and  a  clean  Gillette  shave  at  night — or  how  it  fits  a  man  to  en- 
joy the  evening's  rest  or  pleasure — the  trip  to  town. 

The  busier  you  are  going  to  be  this  summer,  the  more  you'll  need  a 
Gillette  Safety  Razor,  with  its  clean,  comfortable,  five-minute  shave.  And 
the  better  you  know  and  like  good  tools,  the  more  you'll  appreciate  the  sim- 
ple mechanical  perfection  that  gives  the  Gillette  such  a  lead  over  every  other 
razor. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  made  in  several  different  styles,  civilian 
and  military.  Choose  one  of  the  former  for  yourself  and  delight  some 
soldier  friend  with  a  new  Military  Set.    Your  dealer  can  supply  you  at  $5  up. 


Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,   of   Canada,   Limited 

Office  and  Factory:     Gillette  Bldg.,  Montreal 
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For  HIGH  Production 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  STARS 


Every  page  in  the  Rennie  1918  catalogue 
is  a  guide  to  War-time  production  But 
there  are  a  number  of  outstanding  values  and 
these  are  called  to  your  attention  by  a  star 
border  such  as  encloses  this. 


SEEDS  of  high  productive  power  are  a  vital  War-time  neces- 
sity. Not  only  must  every  square  yard. of  available  ground 
be  made  to  produce,  but  Rennie's  Seeds  must  be  sown  to 
ensure  the  finest  possible  crop.  It  is  a  War-time  duty.  When 
buying  from  dealers  insist  on  Rennie's.  The  following  seeds 
can  be  obtained  from  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PLANT  THESE  NOW  ! ! 


Pkt. 

oz. 

M  lb. 

lb. 

5  lbs. 

BEET — Crosby's  Egyptian 

.05 

.25 

.85 

2.50 

CABBAGE  —  Danish  Summer 

Roundhead  

.10 

.90 

2.75 

CARROT  —   Rennie's    Market 

Garden 

.10 

.40 

1.20 

3  50 

CORN — Rennie's  Golden  Bantam 

.10 

.25 

.65 

LETTUCE— Burpee's   Earliest 

Wayahead 

.10 

.35 

1.00 

3.00 

ONION— Early    Yellow    Danvers 

.10 

.40 

1.35 

4.40 

Rennie's  Extra    Early  Red .  . 

.05 

.35 

1.00 

3.75 

PEAS  —  Little  Marvel 

.10 

.15 

.45 

2.00 

Senator — Best  Second  Early  . 

.10 

.15 

.45 

2.00 

TOMATO  —  Bonny  Best 

.10 

.60 

1.75 

Blue  Stem  Early  (King  Edward) 

.10 

.60 

1.75 

TU  RN 1 P— Breadstone  (Swede) . . 

.05 

.25 

.75 

2.50 

ONION  SETS— Yellow  Multiplier  Sets 
White  Multiplier  Sets. 


Prepaid  Not  Prepaid 
lb.  5  lbs.  lb.  5  lbs. 
.30  1.40  .20  .90 
.50     2.25        .40     1.85 


FLOWER  SEEDS  Pkt 

New  Giant  Astermum — Mixed 15 

Rennie's  XXX  Defiance  Balsam — Mixed 15 

Rennie^s  XXX  Hybrids  Climbing  Nasturtium — Mixture 10 

Rennie's  XXX  Chameleon  Dwarf  Nasturtium — Mixture 10 

Grandiflora  Phlox  Drummondi — Mixed 10 

Rennie's  XXX  Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas — Mixture 15 

Rennie's  XXX  Mammoth  Mixture  Verbena 10 

When  buying  from  dealers,   insist  on   Rennie's.     If  your 
dealer  hasn't  them,   we  will  ship  direct.  4 


KING  &  MARKET    ST*       TORONTO 

ALSO      AT      MONTREAL         WINNIPEC  VANCOUVER 


Wass125 
Now    ■ 
s62.65 


NEW  OLIVERS 

Free  Trial  —  No  Money  Down 

Latest  Oliver  Nine  —  standard 
visible,  brand  news.  Direct 
from  factory  to  you,  saving 
"^^^  you   $62.35.     Easy  terms.     The 

exact   machine    used    by    big    business.      Over 

600,000    sold. 

Our  startling  book,  "The  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy," 
tells  the  story.  Get  your  copy  to-day.  It 
is    free.      A    $125    machine    for    $62.65. 

This  book  tells  how  simple  it  is  to  get  a 
new  Oliver  for  free  trial — our  low  terms — 
a    year    to    pay. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
3063  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


SHIP  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

to 

Oliver  Spanner  &  Co. 

TAXIDERMISTS 

We  pay  express  or  postage. 

26    Elm    Street 

TORONTO 

Write  for  latest  price  list 


1327  Hallam  Bldg.,  Toronto 


Men  Wanted  for  Ship- 
yard 

All  classes  of  skilled  help, 
also  common  labor.  Good 
wages  paid  and  excellent 
prospects  for  advancement. 

Apply  by    letter,    stating    wages  and 
full  particulars  to 

The  Collingwood  Ship- 
building Compa  y,  Ltd. 
Collingwood         -  Ontario 


rims  AGE 

Farm,  Garden  ana4  Orchard  Tool* 
Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions, 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  lesa 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  gofarthest?    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  hi^h  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its    place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
Bpacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 

4  80  Symington  Avenue.       Toronto,  Canada. 
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My  Braveand  Gallant 
Gentleman 

Continued  from  page  14. 

rapier  flew  from  his  hand,  shattering 
against  a  high  window  and  sending  the 
broken  glass  rattling  on  to  the  cement 
walk  below. 

Harry  sagged  to  the  floor  like  a  sack  of 
flour  and  lay  motionless  on  his  face,  his 
arms  and  legs  spread  out  like  a  spider's. 

I  was  bending  down  to  turn  him  over 
when  I  heard  my  father's  voice  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door. 

"Stand  back!  I'll  see  to  this,"  he  cried, 
evidently  addressing  the  frightened  ser- 
vants. 

I  turned  round.  The  door  swung  on  its 
immense  hinges  and  my  father  stood 
there,  with  staring  eyes  and  pallid  face, 
taking  in  the  situation  deliberately,  look- 
ing from  me  to  Harry's  inert  body  beside 
which  I  knelt.  Slowly  he  came  into  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

Full  of  anxiety,  I  looked  at  him.  But 
there  was  no  opening  in  that  stern,  old 
face  for  any  explanations.  He  did  not 
assail  me  with  a  torrent  of  words  nor 
did  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  anger.  His  very  action  was  cal- 
culated; methodical,  remorseless. 

He  turned  to  the  open  door. 

"Go!"  he  commanded  sternly.  "Leave 
us — leave  Brammerton.  I  never  wish  to 
see  you  again.    You  are  no  son  of  mine." 

His  words  seared  into  me.  I  held  out 
my  hands. 

"Go!"  he  repeated  quietly,  but,  if  any- 
thing, more  firmly. 

"Good  God !  father,  won't  you  hear  what 
I  have  to  say  in  explanation?"  I  cried  in 
vexatious  desperation. 

He  did  not  answer  me  except  with  his 
eyes;  those  eyes  which  could  say  so  much. 

My  anger  was  still  hot  within  me.  My 
inborn  sense  of  fairness  deeply  resented 
this  conviction  on  less  than  even  circum- 
stantial evidence;  and,  at  the  back  of  all 
that,  I — as  well  as  he,  as  well  as  Harry — 
was  a  Bramemrton  with  a  Brammerton's 
temperament. 

"Do  you  mean  this,  father?"  I  asked. 

"Go!"  he  reiterated.  "I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  such  an  unnatural  son, 
such  an  unnatural  brother  as  you  are." 

I  bowed,  pulled  my  jacket  together  with 
a  shrug  and  buttoned  it  up.  After  all — 
what  mattered  it?  I  was  in -the  right  and 
I  knew  it. 

"All  right,  father.  Some  day,  I  know, 
you  will  be  sorry." 

I  turned  on  my  heel  and  left  the 
armory. 

The  servants  were  clustering  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  with  frightened  eyes 
and  pale  faces.  They  opened  up  and 
shuffled  uneasily  as  I  passed  through. 

"William,"  I  said  to  the  butler,  "you 
had  better  go  in  there.  You  may  be 
needed." 

"Yes,  sir!  Yes,  sir!"  he  answered,  and 
hurried  to  obey. 

Upstairs,  in  my  own  room,  my  knap- 
sack was  lying  in  a  corner,  ready  for  my 
proposed  week-end  tour.  Beside  it  stood 
my  golf  clubs.  These  will  do,  I  found 
myself  thinking;  a  knapsack  with  a 
change  of  linen  and  a  bag  of  golf  clubs — 
not  a  bad  outfit  to  start  life  with. 

I  opened  my  purse — fifty  pounds  and  a 
few  shillings.  Not  much,  but  enough.  In 
fact  nothing  would  have  been  plenty. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  that,  before  I 
went,  I  had  a  duty  to  perform.  From  my 
inside    pocket    I    took    the    letter    which 


Save  Butter-Fat,  Time  and 
Labor  for  Yourself  and 
for  the  Empire  with  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Save    for      Butter-fat  right  now  is  selling  at  the  highest  price  in 
many  years,  and  you  can't  afford  to  waste  an  ounce  of  it. 

Yourself  .'■,•-■«. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine,  you 
are  losing  valuable  butter-fat  that  would  soon  pay  for  a  New  De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  is  not  only  a  cream  saver  but  a  time  and  labor  saver, 
and  with  the  present  shortage  of  farm  help  every  farmer  needs  to 
utilize  time  and  labor  saving  machinery  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Save  for  ^  *s  the  Patri°tic  duty  of  every  cow  owner  to  save 

,      j-.  butter-fat.     We  are  a  nation    at    war,    and    not    a 

the  tmpire  particle  of  fat  should  be  wasted.  When  all  European 
countries  are  encouraging  the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator,  can 
we  do  less? 

gUy  Your  De  Railway  delays  are  so  serious  that  deliveries  can't 
•      y    |   «j  be  depended  upon,  and   if  you  don't  order  your 

Laval   [NOW  r_)e  Laval  early  there  is  no  telling  when  you  can 

get  it.  Then,  too,  labor  and  material  conditions  may  compel  higher 
prices.  The  sooner  you  get  a  De  Laval  saving  butter-fat  and  labor 
for  yourself  and  the  Empire,  the  sooner  it  will  pay  for  itself. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once. 
We  have  an  arangement  with  De  Laval  agents 
which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer 
to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan 
— a  small  payment  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
the  balance  in  several  installments — so  that  your 
De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are 
using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  .it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once? 
If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  office 
for     new     catalogue     or     any      desired     information. 

The  De  Laval  Company 

Limited 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY 
SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA.  Sole  manufacturers  in 
Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines, 
Alpha  Churns  and  Butterworkers.  Catalogues  of  any 
of   our    lines   mailed   upon    request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000  BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD   OVER 


«&»*.. 


It  STANDS  auJNI 


DICKINSON'S 

PINE  TREE  BRAND  SEEDS 

Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Other  Field  Seeds 

If  Your  Local  Dealer  Cannot  Furnish  This  Brand 
WRITE 

THE  ALBERT    DICKINSON   CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CHICAGO 
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At  Last! 

The  Simple  Tractor 


No  need  to  be  a  mechanic  or  an  engineer  to  understand  all  about  this 
simple  tractor.    A  lad  can  run  it.    The 

Happy  Farmer  Tractor 

Model  A— 8-16  H. P.     Model  B— 12-24  H.P. 

doesn't  get  mysterious  ailments,  never  tires,  never  goes  lame  when  you 
most  want  to  use  it.  Parts  are  few,  easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  get 
at.  Sturdiest  of  all  steel  tractors,  you  can  put  it  through  the  hardest  grind 
day  after  day.  Model  B  is  built  to  pull  three  14-inch  plows  through  any 
kind  of  soil.  That  is  the  hardest  test  of  all,  and  it  hums  right  through 
without  strain. 

Model  B  weighs  less  than  4000  pounds,  yet  it  delivers  2000  pounds  draw  bar 
pull  for  plowing  and  heavy  hauling.  That  means  economy  all  around. 
Besides,  it  is  light  enough  for  the  harrow,  seeder  and  drill.  It  absolutely 
does  not  pack  the  soil.  It  delivers  24  horse-power  for  all  kinds  of  belt  work. 
And  it  does  it  all  easily — not  on  expensive  gasoline — but  on  cheap  coal  oil. 
Its  motor  is  not  adapted,  but  specialized  for  burning  kerosene  without  car- 
bon or  smoke  troubles.    It  uses  ALL  the  fuel 

If  you  prefer  a  lower  power  machine,  Model  A  supplies  8  horse-power  at 
the  draw  bar  and  16  horse-power  for  belt  work. 

Can  you  afford  to  face  the  great  responsibilities  of  the  1918  crop  without 
considering  the  Happy  Farmer?  Send  for  prices,  terms  and  literature 
giving  full  descriptions  and  testimonials  showing  what  it  does  in  actual 
service.    Write  to-night. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works :  Renfrew,  Ontario        . 


Eastern  Branch:   Sussex,  N.B. 


Agencies  almost  every  where  in  Canada 


The  HYLO  SILO 

TPHE  everlasting  silo — yields  1 00%  profit  on  the 
investment  every  season — sweet,  fresh  ensilage 
down  to  the  last  forkful. 

Exclusive  patented  features  of  great  value — specially 
selected.imported  material  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
careful  workmanship,  explain  why  the  Hylo  is  the 
choice  of  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  far- 
mers in  each  community. 

Write  for  free  silo  book  to-day. 


Harry  had  written  to  little,  forlorn  Peggy 
Darrol.  I  went  to  my  writing  desk  and 
addressed  an  envelope  to  Lady  Rosemary 
Granton.  I  inserted  Harry's  letter  and 
sealed  the  envelope.  As  to  the  bearer  of 
my  message — that  was  easy.  I  pushed 
the  button  at  my  bedside  and,  in  a  second, 
sweet  little  Maisie  Brant  came  to  the  door 

Maisie  always  had  been  my  especial 
favorite,  and,  on  account  of  my  having 
pulled  her  out  of  the  river  when  she  was 
only  seven  years  old  I  was  hers.  She  had 
never  forgotten.  I  cried  to  her  in  an 
easy  bantering  way  in  order  to  reassure 
her: 

"Neat  little  Maisie,  sweet  little  Maisie. 
Only  fifteen  and  as  fresh  as  a  Daisy." 

She  smiled,  but  behind  her  smile  was  a 
look  of  concern. 

"I  am  going  away,  Maisie,"  I  said 

"Going  away,  sir?"  she  repeated  anxi 
ously,  as  she  came  bashfully  forward. 

"I  won't  be  back  again,  Maisie.  I  am 
going  for  good." 

She  looked  up  at  me  in  dumb  disquiet. 

"Maisie,  Lady  Rosemary  Granton  will 
be  here  this  week-end." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered.  "I  am  to 
have  the  honor  of  looking  after  her 
rooms." 

I  laid  my  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder 

"I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
Maisie.  I  want  you  to  give  her  this  letter 
— see  that  she  gets  it  when  she  is  alone, 
"It  is  more  important  to  her  than  you  can 
ever  dream  of.  She  must  have  it  within 
a  few  hours  of"her  arrival.  No  one  else 
must  set  eyes  on  it  between  now  and  then, 
Do  you  understand,  Maisie?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!  You  can  trust  me  for 
that." 

"I  know  I  can,  Maisie,  You  are  a  good 
girl." 

I  gave  her  the  letter  and  she  placed  it 
in  the  safest,  the  most  secret  place  she 
knew — her  bosom.  Then  her  eyes  scanned 
me  over. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  cried,  in  sudden  alarm 
"you  are  hurt.    You  are  bleeding." 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  cheek,  but  then  I 
remembered  I  had  already  wiped  away 
the  few  drops  of  blood  from  there  with 
my  handkerchief. 

"Your  arm,  sir,"  she  pointed. 

"Oh — just  a  scratch,  Maisie." 

"Won't  you  let  me  bind  it  for  you,  sir 
before  you  go?"  she  pleaded. 

"It  isn't  worth  the  trouble,  Maisie." 

Tears  came  to  those  pretty  eyes  of  hers; 
so,  to  please  here,  I  consented. 

"All  right,"  I  cried.  "But  hurry,  for  I 
have  no  more  business  in  here  now  than 
a  thief  would  have." 

She  did  not  understand  my  meaning, 
but  she  left  me  and  was  back  in  a  moment 
with  a  basin  of  hot  water,  a  sponge,  bal- 
sam and  bandages. 

I  slipped  off  my  coat  and  rolled  up  my 
sleeve;  then,  as  Maisie's  gentle  fingers 
sponged  away  the  congealed  blood  and 
soothed  the  throb,  I  began  to  discover, 
from  the  intense  relief,  how  painful  had 
been  the  hurt,  mere  superficial  thing  as  it 
was. 

She  poured  on  some  balsam  and  bound 
up  the  cut,  all  gentleness,  all  tenderness, 
like  a  mother  over  her  babe. 

"There  is  a  little  jag  here,  Maisie,  that 
aches  outrageously  now  that  the  other 
has  been  lulled  to  sleep."  I  pointed  to  my 
breast. 

She  undid  my  shirt,and  as  she  surveyed 
the  damage  she  cried  out  in  anxiety. 

It  was  a  raw,  jagged,  angry-looking 
wound,  but  nothing  to  occasion  concern. 

She  dealt  with  it  as  she  had  done  the 
other,  then  she  drew  the  edges  of  the  cut 
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together,  binding  them  in  place  with 
strips  of  sticking  plaster.  When  it  was 
all  over  I  slipped  into  my  jacket,  swung 
my  knapsack  across  my  shoulders,  took 
my  golf  bag  under  my  left  arm — and  I 
was  ready. 

Maisie  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner 
of  her  apron. 

"Never  mind,  little  woman,"  I  sympa- 
thized. 

"Must  you  really  go  away,  sir?"  she 
sobbed. 

"Yes!     I  must.     Good-bye,  little  girl." 

I  kissed  her  on  the  trembling  curve  of 
her  red,  pouting  lips,  then  I  went  down 
the  stairs,  leaving  her  weeping  quietly  on 
the  landing. 

As  I  turned  at  the  front  door  for  one 
last  look  at  the  inside  of  the  old  home, 
which  I  might  never  see  again,  I  saw  the 
servants  carrying  Harry  from  the 
armory.  I  could  hear  his  voice  swearing 
and  complaining  in  almost  healthy  vigor, 
so  I  was  pleasantly  confirmed  in  what  I 
already  had  surmised — his  hurt  was  as 
temporary  as  the  flat  of  a  good,  trusty 
Highland  sword  could  make  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TOMMY  FLYNN;   THE  HARLFORD  BRUISER. 

I  hurried  down  the  avenue  to  where  it 
joined  the  dusty  roadway.  I  stood  for 
a  few  moments  in  indecision.  To  my 
left,  down  in  the  hollow,  the  way  led 
throusrh  the  village.  To  my  right,  it 
stretched  far  on  the  level  until  it  nar- 
rowed to  a  grey  point  piercing  a  semi- 
circle of  green;  but  I  knew  that  miles 
beyond  at  the  end  of  that  grey  line  was 
the  busy  town  of  Grangeborough,  with 
its  thronging  people,  its  railways  and  its 
steamships.  That  was  the  direction  for 
me. 

I  waved  my  hand  to  sleenv  little 
Brammerton  and  I  swung  to  the  right, 
for  Grangeborough  and  the  sea. 

Soon  the  internal  tumult,  caused  by 
what  I  had  just  gone  through,  began  to 
subside  and  my  spirits  rose  attuned  to 
the  glories  of  the  afternon. 

Little  I  cared  what  my  lot  was  des- 
tined to  be;  a  prince  in  a  palace  or  a 
tramp  under  a  hedge.  Although,  to  say 
truth,  the  tramp's  existence  held  for  me 
the  greater  fascination. 

To  be  Continued. 


Compare  the 

SANITARY   KING 

With   'All     Other  Cream    Separators 

Then  you  will  understand  why  so 
many  farmers  are  using  the 

"Sanitary    King" 

Built  of  the  very  best  material, 
which  insures  long  life.  Stands 
solid,  turns  easy,  close  skimmer, 
splash  oiling  system,  solid  or 
detachable  spindle.  Capacities  for 
from  one  cow  to  a  large  herd — 
operated  by  hand,  gasoline  or 
electricity.  Sold  on  easy  terms  if 
desired.  Write  for  local  agent's 
address.    Try  it  before  you  buy. 

King  Separator  Works  of  Canada 

Bridgeburg,   Ontario 


"The  man  you  can  hire  to  work 
on  a  farm  for  nothing  will  just 
about  earn  his  wages—  Josh  Billings 

IT'S  the  same  with  cheap  farm  engines  as  with  cheap  farm  help. 
You  can  buy  a  poorly  designed,  cheaply  made  engine  for 
less  than  the  price  of  an  Alpha,  but  you  will  find  that  a  cheap 
engine  is  always  "balking"  or  getting  out  of  kilter  just  when 
you  need  it  most. 

And  there  will  be  endless  expense  for  repairs. 

You    will   practice   real   economy  by   buying   an 

ALPHA  GAS  ENGINE 

which   runs   along,  day   after   day,  without    giving   you  any  trouble.     You  can 
always  depend  on  the  Alpha. 

In  the  Alpha  there  are  none  of  the  trouble-making  contrivances  that  render 
so  many  "farm"  engines  impracticable.  It  contains  no  delicate  electric  batteries, 
but  runs  on  a  simple,  low-speed  magneto,  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  engine. 

Alpha  Gas  Engines  are  made  in  twelve  sizes,  1 V2  to  28  H.  P.,  and  each  size 

is  furnished  in  stationary,  semi-portable  or  portable  style,  with  hopper  or 

tank-cooled  cylinder.     Write  or  call  up  the  nearest  Alpha  selling  agency 

today,  or  if  you  don't  know  who  they  are,  write  us  direct. 

THE   DE   LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butterworkers.       Catalogues    of    any  of  our    lines    mailed  upon  request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 


$2.21 


Per  GUARANTEED 
Bu         WHEAT 


Oats,  Barley,  Flax,  Live  Stock  2™™™!  1 


1      IMMENSE 
1      WEALTH 
IN 

|  Western 
|   Canada 

1    Send  for  FREE  book 

J     "Homeseekers' 
1       and  Settlers' 
Guide" 

|  Low  Fares 

flllllllllllllllllilllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Improved  Lands 


100,000    FREE    FARMS  I 

OF  160  ACRES  EACH 

Government   lands    along   the    Canadian    Northern,    surveyed    and    ready  || 

lor   entry      There    is    a    farm    for   you,    and   your   share   of   the   millions  s 
coming    from   the   soil   this    year,    and   next   year.      Act  now. 

FROM  $15.00  UP  PER  | 

ACRE  | 

Rich,    well    located    farms    close   to   the    railway — immediate   producers —  = 

can    be    purchased    on    easy    terms,    cash    or    cash    and    crop    payments.  — 

Means    schools,    good    roads,    transportation    facilities.      Get    away    this  ~ 

spring.  S 

Tractors   o\li   Farm   Implements  I 

now  given   preferred   attention   by  the  Government.     This   is  the  oppor-  | 

tunity,    the   time   to    act.      Write   to-day    for    the    "Guide,"    any    C.N.R.  \ 

Agent,    or    General    Passenger    Agent,    Montreal,    Que.,    Toronto,    Ont.,  — 

Winnipeg,   Man.  s 

lllinillllTIMlllllMllimilTmiinilirUlimilJIIMIillTllliniK'iriiimillill? 
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Eddy's 

m             i1 

Indur- 

ated 

Fibre- 

ware 

Safe    and 

Sanitary 

Butter  Or  Spice  Pail 

Here    are 

two     modern     conveniences     for 

Farm    Women.      Send   the    Butter   to   Town 

in    Eddy's 

Fibreware    Butter   Tub.      It   will 

keep   the   Butter   in  perfect  condition   with- 

out   tainting    it   with    any    woody    or   other 

taste.      Likewise    the    Eddy    Milk    Pail    will 

serve   you 

well    at    much    lower    cost    than 

pails  made 

of  materials   necessary   for   war 

supplies. 

MILK 

PAIL 

I    Light   weight. 

1    Long   wearing. 

1    Easily   cleaned. 

I    Utensils  are  those 

[     made    of    EDDY'S 

INDURATED 

1      FIBREWARE. 

w9^ 

Prize  Butter 

Makers  Use 


indoor 


M*det» 
,Canad* 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO,  L  MITED.., 

nun — ■ Mill 


O.  A.  C.  NO.  72  OATS 

O.A.C.  No.  72  OATS,  registered  germ  test 
99%,  $2.00  per  bus.  Improved  O.A.C.  No. 
72  Oats,  germ  test  100%,  $1.60  per  bus. 
Registered  O.A.C.  No.  21  Barley,  germ  test 
97%,  $2.50  per  bus.  Improved  O.A.C.  No. 
21  Barley,  germ  test.  98%,  $2.00  per  bus. 
All  true  to  variety  and  free  from  smut 
and  noxious  weed  seeds.  Small  white  field 
beans,  extra  quality,  $10.00  per-  bus. 
Samples  on  request.  Sacks  free.  Prices 
F.O.B.   Alliston,   C.P.R.   or   G.T.R. 

RUTHVEN  BROS. 
Alliston.  Ontario  R.  R.  No.  2 


Novel    Spring 

style    for    girl's 

suit. 


Smart  new  shapes  for 
ready  -  to  -  wear  and 
slightly  trimmed  hats. 


New 

Spring 

Fashions 

THE    prettiest   styles 
for   spring   are   the 
simplest.      In    suits, 
the  plain  tailored  models, 
slightly  fitted,  with  skirts 
a  little  narrower  than  last 
year,  and  not  any  longer, 
will  be  most  popular.     A 
great  many  of  the  skirts 
have   small   pleats  falling 
from  the  yoke,  large  cape 
and  shawl  collars  will  still 
be     worn,     and     military 
braid  for  both  trimming  and  binding  is 
being  shown   a  great  deal.      Some  very 
smart  effects  are  secured  by  using  several 
rows  of  braid  with  buttons  for  trimming. 
The  Eton  suit  is  rather  popular  for  girls' 
wear. 

The  blouse  to  wear  with  a  suit  is  one 
of  the  departments  of  a  woman's  ward- 
robe in  which  she  can  not  only  secure 
a  variety  of  attractive  changes  in  her 
costume,  but  where  she  can  bring  in  the 
daintiness  and  softening  touches  so  de- 
sirable where  a  tailor-made  is  to  be  used 
for  a  "dressed  up"  suit.  The  newer 
styles  seem  to  show  less  desire  for 
novelty  models  and  more  for  the  soft, 
delicate  effects  with  good  material  plain- 
ly made  and  trimmed  perhaps  only  with 
fine  tucks  or  buttons. 

For  the  woman  who  would  not  be 
wearing  a  suit  a  great  deal  the  separate 
coat  is  generally  a  better  investment  as 
it  can  be  worn  with  any  dress  and  serves 
as  a  wrap  when  required  during  the 
whole  season.  The  prevailing  style  for 
all  coats  is  along  straight  lines  and  if 
a  belt  is  used  it  is  never  tightened. 
Brighter  colors  are  used  in  coat  ma- 
terials than  in  the  suits,  though  sand 
shades  and  khaki  are  perhaps  the  most 
popular. 

Spring  millinery  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
pretty.     There   are   almost  none   of   the 

painfully  gro- 
tesque crea- 
tions designed 
to  start  people 
talking,  and  if 
a  hat  is  ex- 
treme in  any 
feature  it  is 
usually  ex- 
tremely pretty. 
Except  in  the 
tailored  and 
ready-to-wear 
hats,  more 
trimming  i  s 
being     used. 
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A  very   pretty   model   in   Milan   straw  with 
crushed  roses. 


For  early  wear  we  find  black  straw  hats 
trimmed  with  feather  mounts,  little  wings 
or  a  touch  of  velvet.  We  have  seen  one 
pretty  model  in  black  Milan  with  a  huge 
loop  and  scarf  of  lemon-colored  ribbon, 
and  the  brim  faced  with  peacock  blue. 
Another  navy  blue  model  had  an  im- 
mense butterfly  bow  of  navy  blue  ribbon 
twelve  inches  wide. 


R.^ESS 


An   attractive   fro-k   made   of   colored    linen 
trimmed  with  white  pic,ue  f  nd  pearl  buttons. 


PERFECTION 

Absolute  Security 

WHEN  you  go  away  for  a  day  or  turn  in  for  the 
night,  you  are  certain  your  stock  is  locked  in — 
they  can't  get  over,  under  or  through  the 
spaces — a  perfect  fence  for  hilly  or  uneven  ground, 
through  streams;  protects  poultry,  ducks,  geese,  sheep 
and  hogs.   Can't  sag  or  break  down  and  will  turn  an  unruly  horse. 

Peerless  Perfection  Fencing 

is  made  of  best  heavy  Open  Hearth  steel  fence  wire,  the  impuri- 
ties burned  out  and  all  the  strength  and  toughness  left  in.   Makes 
the  fence  elastic  and  springy.     It  will  not  snap  or  break  under 
sudden  shocks  or  quick  atmospheric  changes.     Our  method  of 
galvanizing  prevents  rust  and  the  coating  will  not  flake,  peel 
or  chip  off.      Every  intersection  is  securely  clamped  with 
the  famous  Peerless  Lock. 

Send  for  catalog:.  It  also  describes  our  farm  gates,  poultry 
fencing-  and  ornamental  fencing. 

Dealers  "nearly  everywhere.     Agents  wanted  in  un- 
assigned   territory. 

The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

WINNIPEG,  ■  HAMILTON. 


JP4 


MAN. 


ONT. 


RAWFD 

WE    require    immediately   One    Million    Five    Hundred 
Thousand    Muskrat   Skins    (1,500,000),    and    Fifty 
Thousand  Bearer  Skins  (50,000). 

We  have  no  time  to  issue  Price  Lists.  Don't  ask  for 
any.  Ship  us  your  Musk  rats.  We  will  pay  the  very  highest 
Market  Prices.  Put  your  own  valuation  on  them  if  you 
wish,  but  ship  to  us.  A  trial  shipment  will  convince  you 
that  we  are  the  best  buyers  of  Raw  Furs  in  the  World. 

We  have  Stacks  of  Money. 

We  are  no  Pikers. 

We  are  in  the  Market  for  the  Entire  Canadian  Catch. 

We  buy  all  kinds  of  Canadian  Raw  Furs. 

The  George  Monteith  Fur  Co. 

21  JARVIS  STREET    -     TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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This  is  our 
COLONIAL 
PATTERN 


Why  spend  money  on  paper  every  spring?  Why  go  lo 
all  the  bother  and  expense  of  redecorating?  Far  better 
as  an  artistic  interior  finish  are  Pedlar's  Perfect  Metal 
Ceilings  and  Walls.  They  are  made  from  sheet  metal, 
modelledinto  many  artistic  designs.  Once  in  place  they 
cannot  crack  or  fall  away.  They  will  never  burn. 
They  make  rooms  so  pretty  and  cosy  and  srug.  There 
are  special  designs  for  all  rooms — kitchen,  dining-room, 
parlor,  bedroom,  halls,  etc.  And  they  are  so  easy  to  put 
on.  All  you  need  is  a  hammer  and  some  nails — then  go 
ahead.  Simplicity  itself  !  Fix  your  house  up  this  way 
and  it  will  last  your  lifetime.  No  more  soiled  paper,  or 
broken  plaster.  All  walls  always  in  good  condition  and 
giving  a  great  increase  in  protection  from  fire. 
Write  for  Ceiling  Boo\  F.M. 

THE     PEDLAR     PEOPLE     LIMITED 

Executive  Office  and   Factories:     Oshawa,  Ont. 
Branches:  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


You  don't  know — nobody  knows.     But  if  you  take  the 
precaution  of  proper  tilling  you  will  have  as  little  to  fear 
from  insufficient   moisture  as   hundreds  of   users  of   Peter 
Hamilton  Cultivators  last  year. 

Good  seed  deserves  better  treatment  than  simply  planting  it 
haphazard.     Work  up  your  soil  with  a 

Peter  Hamilton  Cultivator 


and  you'll  get  improved  results.     All  teeth  cultivate  to  the  same 
depth  and  thoroughly  work  up  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
Every     tooth     rein- 
forced, each    section 
of  heavy  steel.     See 
this    splendid    imple- 
ment   before    investing 
in  any  cultivator. 


SEED   WHEAT 

QNTARIO  GROWN  MARQUIS  WHEAT, 
^  perfectly  acclimatized,  grown  on  my 
farm  in  Pickering,  for  sale,  price  $2.70 
per  bushel  f.o.b.  station ;  bags  30  cents 
extra.  Money  to  accompany  order.  Write 
F.  M.  Chapman,  75  Hampton  Avenue,  To- 
ronto. 

TREES  FOR  SALE 
pRIVET,  BARBERRY,  EVERGREENS, 
oaks,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  for 
ornamental  hedges,  windbreaks,  timber, 
mailing  size ;  dozen  same  variety,  one 
dollar ;  hundred,  five  dollars.  Complete 
list  free.  John  Downhsm,  Strathroy. 
Ontario.  (Apr.    IS) 

FARM   FOR   SALE 
O-jr   ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
"  loam,   no   waste.      Suitable   for   grain 

or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box   C,    Farmers'    Magazine. 


Agents 
Wanted 
in  open 
territory 


4    ACRES 
D.   H.   Wilson. 


The  Peter  Hamilton 
Company,  Ltd. 

Peterborough,  Ont. 


m 
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FOR  SALE 

.^A-ACRE  FARM,  WATERED 

bush  ;   good   buildings 
Egbert,   Ont. 

-yOUR  FORD  WILL  USE  HALF  COAL 
oil  if  you  use  our  1918  carburetor ;  34 
miles  per  gallon  guaranteed.  One-third 
more  power.  Use  cheapest  gasoline  or  one- 
half  kerosene.  Quickly  starts  cold  motor, 
even  at  zero,  and  moves  right  off  with 
full  power.  No  spitting  or  popping.  Slow 
speed  on  high.  Fits  exactly.  Attach  it 
yourself.  30  off  list  where  no  agent.  Big 
profits  selling  our  goods.  We  fit  all  mo- 
tors. Write  for  30-day  trial  offer  and 
money-back  guarantee.  The  Air-Friction 
Carburetor  Company,  393  Madison  Street, 
Dayton,   Ohio.  (March   15-18) 
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Seasonable  Recipes 


POTATO  SOUP 


3    potatoes    sliced 
%    cup   celery   tops 

1  small   onion 

2  cups    boiling    water 
1%    teaspoons    salt 

Vi    teaspoon    pepper 
2   cups  hot  milk 

1  tablespoon     butter 

2  tablespoons   flour 


Cook  potatoes,  celery,  onion  and  water 
twenty  minutes,  press  through  a  sieve; 
add  seasonings  and  hot  milk  and  thicken 
with  butter  and  flour  blended  together. 


TURNIP  FRITTERS 

Peel  the  turnips,  either  white  or  yellow 
variety,  and  cook  until  tender.  Drain  and 
mash,  seasoning  with  salt,  pepper  and 
chopped  parsley,  if  liked.  Cool  slightly, 
then  add  one  well  beaten  egg.  Add  suffi- 
cient flour  to  stiffen;  set  aside  until  cold, 
then  slice  and  fry  in  bacon  fat  until  a 
golden  brown  or  both  sides.  Serve  very 
hot. 

CREAMED  EGGS  ON  TOAST 

4  eggs 

2/3    teaspoon    salt 
%   teaspoon   pepper 
2   cups   hot  milk 
1   teaspoon   butter 
4   slices   toast 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  salt  and  pepper 
and  stir  into  the  hot  milk.  Cook  over  hot 
water,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture 
is  thick  and  creamy.  Add  butter  and 
serve  on  toast. 


POTATO   SCONES 

2    cups    flour 

%    teaspoon   salt 

5  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  cup   mashed   potatoes 

2  tablespoons    shortening 
%    cup    milk 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder;  add 
potato  and  shortening  and  work  in  with 
finger  tips.  Add  milk  and  mix  to  a  soft 
dough  with  a  knife.  Roll  out  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  on  a  floured 
board,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  or  cook  on  a  greased  griddle 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  turning  when 
half  cooked.     Split,  butter  and  serve  hot. 


SCOTCH   SCONES 

1  cup   fine   oatmeal 
%    cup   scalded   milk 

2  tablespoons    shortening 
1   cup   flour 

4   teaspoons    baking    powder 

1  teaspoon   salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

Pour  hot  milk  over  oatmeal,  mix  well, 
add  shortening  and  let  stand  until  cold. 
Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  sugar;  add  to  oatmeal  and  mix  well. 
Roll  out  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
cut  in  rounds  and  cook  on  a  greased 
griddle  about  twenty  minutes,  turning 
when  half  cooked. 

JELLIED  VEGETABLE  SALAD 

Soak  one  envelope  of  gelatine  in  one- 
half  cup  cold  water.  Add  one-half  cup 
vinegar,  two  cups  boiling  water,  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  salt.  Strain 
and  when  mixture  begins  to  thicken  add 
shredded  cabbage,  chopped  celery,  cu- 
cumbers, or  a  combination  of  these. 
Cooked  peas  and  hard-cooked  eggs  may 
be  used.  Turn  into  a  mould  which  has 
been  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill. 
Serve  with  or  without  mayonnaise  and 
lettuce. 


BIG  BEN  is  a  household 
word  because  he's  a 
clock  of  his  word.  He 
runs  on  time,  he  rings  on  time, 
he  helps  folks  live  on  time. 

These  are  family  traits.  All  Wtstdox 
alarms  run  true  and  ring  true.  They're 
all  good  looking,  too.  You  can  tell 
them  by  the  family  name,  Wtstdox, 
on  the  face  of  each  clock. 


The  Western  Clock  Co.  bu  ild  s  them 
in  the  patented  WestdoxY/ay.  Needle- 
fine  pivots  of  polished  steel  greatly 
reduce  friction.  Wesldox  make  good 
in  the  home. 

That's  why  folks  call  JVesldox: 
success  clocks.  Look  for  Westdox  on 
the  dial  of  the  alarm  you  buy. 

Your  dealer  has  them.  Big  Ben  is 
$4.00.  Or,  sent  prepaid,  the  same 
price,  if  your  dealer  doesn't  stock 
him. 


Western  Clock  Co.-makers  of  1 

8>t  B,*-Beby  Bm-P9tttlBf»~Amrt,ia~L^k<nu-t,of«l^—SUlfJj4 

La  Salle,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  EMPIRES 
BREAKFAST 

puRiry 

OATS 

SOLD  IN 

GERM  PROOF TUBES 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

Wesflfri  Canada  Flour  Mills  C?  Limited 
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PLANT 


BRICCS 

S  ELECTE D 

SEEDS 

For-    S&  /e     b\S 
re//a£/e  o/ea/er-j-  everyfrAere 
Senc/    -For    Oata/o  $/ 

STEELE  BRICCS, 
SEEDCO.//^/^ 

Canada's  Createst  SeedHouse" 

,     TORON  TO 


Strawberries 

The  leading  varieties,  the  best  of  the 
new  ones,  including  the  fall  bearing 
varieties.     Send  for  price  list. 

Wallace  Tufts  &  Sons,  R.R.  4,  Welland.Ont 


Established  1856 

Confidence  is  the  greatest  factor 
that  enters  into  the  buying  of  seeds, 
since  you  are  buying  not  a  finished 
product,  but  only  the  means  by 
which  your  garden  may  be  either  a 
success  or  a  partial  or  complete  fail- 
ure. You  will  make  no  mistake  in 
placing  confidence  in  SIMMERS' 
SEEDS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE, 
on  Application. 

d.  A.  SIMMERS,  limited 

Bulbs,  SEEDS,  Plants 

Toronto       -      Ontario 


SEEDS 


Heavesc0re,> 


Absolutely  cured,  in  any  horse,  any  case, 
no  matter  how  bad.  22  years  oi  success,  is 
our  reason  for  selling 

CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY 

with  our  money-back  guarantee.  It  must 
cure  your  horse  or  your  money  is  refunded.- 

A  FULL   WEEK'S   TRIAL 

On  receipt  of  5c.  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover 
postage  and  wrapping,  we  will  send  you  a 
Fur 


lull  week's  trial  with  full 
particulars  and  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  now. 
VETEBIHABY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
756  F   Cooper  St,  Ottawa,  Oat 


FREE 


Horticulture  and  Gardening 


Fertilizers  For  Vegetables 

What  The  Market  Gardener  Needs  For  Special  Crops 


CABBAGE 

THIS  crop  is  a  gross  feeder  and 
particularly  responds  to  heavy  ap- 
plications of  manure  and  nitro- 
genous fertilizers.  It  requires  also 
liberal  supplies  of  phosphoric  acid  and, 
if  the  soil  is  light,  potash,  but,  when 
heavily  manured,  may  not  require  ad- 
ditional potash  in  the  fertilizer.  For 
cabbage,  even  on  well-manured  land,  the 
maximum  quantity  of  one  or  other  of 
the  basic  mixtures  may  be  advantage- 
ously surjnlied  and  subsequently  sup- 
plemented, if  growth  is  not  satis- 
factory, by  top  dressings  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  say,  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 
per  acre  in  each  application. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CAULIFLOWER,  LETTUCE, 
SPINACH 

The  fertilizing  of  Jiese  crops  should 
be  almost  as  liberal  as  that  recom- 
mended for  cabbage.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  injured  by  an  excess  of  nitro- 
gen which,  in  a  fertilizer  for  these  crops, 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  the  equi- 
valent of  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre.  In  the  case  of  Brussels 
sprouts,  cauliflower  and,  in  some  degree, 
cabbage,  a  part  of  the  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer may  be  advantageously  withheld 
until  after  the  heads  have  begun  to  form. 

POTATOES 

In  addition  to  a  moderate  dressing  of 
the  best  barnyard  manure  available, 
preferably  applied  and  worked  into  the 
soil  the  previous  autumn,  a  medium  ap- 
plication— say,  600  to  800  pounds  per 
acre — of  the  basic  mixture  may  be  em- 
ployed for  potatoes.  Potash,  being  the 
dominant  ingredient  required  in  a  fer- 
tilizer for  this  crop,  should,  if  procur- 
able, be  applied  on  soils  of  the  lighter 
type  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  of  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  per  acre.  Spring 
application  of  manure  for  this  crop  is 
undesirable,  since  the  direct  contact  of 
the  manure  with  the  tubers  is  apt  to 
encourage  the  development  of  scab. 

While  in  general  farm  practice,  par- 
ticularly in  moist  climates,  the  plan 
usually  adopted  is  to  broadcast  the  fer- 
tilizers on  the  prepared  land  and  har- 
row them  in,  a  more  direct — and  per- 
haps more  economical — way  that  may  be 
found  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
crops  is  to  put  the  fertilizers  in  the  fur- 
row or  drill  opened  for  the  sets.  Though 
some  first  spread  the  fertilizer  in  the 
furrow,  covering  with  a  little  soil  and 
then  planting  the  sets,  it  is  considered 
by  others  that  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  first  planting  the  sets,  cover- 
ing  lightly   with    soil,   then    adding    the 
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fertilizer,  and  finally  filling  with  soil. 
In  either  case  the  fertilizer  should  not 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  sets. 

Early  varieties  of  potatoes  may  de- 
rive benefit  from  additional  nitrogen, 
which  may  be  supplied  in  top  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth. 

Wood  ashes  may  serve  as  a  valuable 
source  of  potash  for  the  potato  crop,  but 
since  their  strong  alkalinity  tends  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  potato  scab, 
they  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  used 
directly  for  this  crop.  However,  no 
harmful  results  need  be  anticipated  from 
a  moderate  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  if 
they  be  applied  and  worked  into  the  sur- 
face soil  at  least  two  weeks  before 
planting  time. 

TURNIPS,  RADISHES 

*  If  furnished  with  a  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply of  barnyard  manure,  these  crops 
frequently  require  only  phosphoric  acid, 
which  may  take  the  form  of  from  500  to 
700  pounds  of  superphosphate  or,  if  the 
soil  is  especially  heavy  or  in  need  of 
lime,  from  600  to  800  pounds  of  basic 
slag  per  acre.  It  has  been  found  that 
basic  slag  has  been  instrumental  in" 
checking  the  development  of  "club 
root,"  prevalent  in  acid  soils.  If  the 
land  has  been  only  lightly  manured,  a 
top-dressing  of  100  to  125  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  per  acre,  applied  before 
thinning  the  plants,  may  prove  useful 
in  imparting  early  vigour  to  the  crop. 

BEETS,  CARROTS  AND  PARSNIPS 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
these  crops  do  better  when  following  a 
manured  crop  than  when  receiving 
direct  applications  of  manure.  They 
have  greater  difficulty  than  either  cab- 
bage or  turnips  in  securing  their  potash 
supply.  Accordingly,  for  these  crops 
100  to  150  pounds  of  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  is  suggested.  If 
wood  ashes  are  available,  they  might  be 
used  here,  at  the  rate  of  about  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.  Either  of  the  fore- 
going together  with  a  medium  applica- 
tion of  the  basic  fertilizer  mixture  may 
be  advantageously  applied. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS 
These,  in  common  with  all  members 
of  the  legume  family,  are  particularly 
benefited  by  applications  of  potash  and 
lime,  therefore,  wood  ashes,  (which  sup- 
ply both  these  elements)  would  be  very 
suitable  for  their  direct  fertilization. 
Muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  if  pro- 
curable, may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  100 
to  150  pounds  per  acre  on  light  soils. 
Continued  on  page  28. 
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How  Do  Your 

Children  Play  ? 

Continued  from  page  8. 

boarded-up  yard  or  battering  up  the  fur- 
niture in  the  class-room.  When  he  went 
home  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  chores  to  do 
and  anyway  no  one  ever  thought  of 
skating  except  a  few  grown  up  young 
people  among  the  neighbors  who  went  in 
to  the  town  rink.  The  boy  could  never 
have  mustered  the  courage  to  even  go 
to  the  rink,  to  say  nothing  of  learning 
to  skate  there,  and  his  sister,  well,  it 
would  be  even  harder  for  her.  Besides, 
his  sister- had  never  done  anything  like 
that;  she  had  been  kept  in  the  house 
pretty  steadily,  partly  because  she  was 
needed  there  to  help  and  partly  because 
they  wanted  her  to  know  how  to  cook  and 
sew  and  keep  house  well,  and  above  all 
things  not  to  be  a  tom-boy.  And  she 
wasn't  very  strong  anyway;  to  skate  or 
swim  or  climb  trees  or  ride  horseback 
would  be  entirely  beyond  her,  and  she 
wouldn't  have  the  courage  to  try. 

It  didn't  occur  to  the  boy,  nor  had  it 
occurred  to  the  rest  of  the  family  that 
the  girl's  lack  of  courage,  or  the  fact  that 
she  "wasn't  very  strong,"  could  probably 
have  been  prevented,  or  might  be  reme- 
died yet  by  the  very  outdoor  adventures 
that  frightened  her.  The  strong,  live, 
active  youngster  will  likely  find  enough 
outdoor  sports  for  himself.  It  is  the  deli- 
cate, backward  or  hypersensitive  little 
dreamers  who  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
climb  and  swim  and  ride  and  skate,  not 
only  until  their  health  shows  the  benefit, 
but  until  a  physical  courage  is  developed 
which  gives  them  the  self-confidence  to  be- 
come a  "good  mixer"  and  to  enjoy  the 
things  which  they  have  longed  for  per- 
haps more  than  the  child  who  has  always 
plunged  right  in. 

We  can  begin  all  these  things  with  the 
children  at  home,  but  we  have,  as  yet,  no 
general  good  system  for  following  up  the 
work  at  school.  Fortunately  we  have  a 
lot  of  good  teachers  who  realize  that  the 
child's  play  is  worth  as  much  of  their 
sympathy  as  his  actual  school  work. 
Have  you  ever  visited  a  school  at  recess 
or  noon  hour  to  find  a  few  shy  little  things 
who  should  be  playing  in  the  sun  drooping 
about  the  entry  and  larger  pupils  work- 
ing off  their  exuberant  energy  by  chas- 
ing each  other  around  the  class-room  and 
over  the  seats  with  more  or  less  wear  and 
tear  on  the  furniture?  Have  you  heard  of 
rather  serious  things  taking  place  on  the 
school  grounds  which  never  would  have 
happened  if  the  children  had  been  playing 
organized  games  or  if  there  had  been 
some  supervisor,  even  a  dependable  older 
pupil,  on  the  grounds?  There  was  a 
time  when  the  teacher  who  played  with 
the  pupils  was  pretty  generally  criti- 
cized, but  the  parents  who  think  now  rea- 
lize that  the  teacher  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  out  with  the  children,  that  while 
our  work  may  make  up  a  very  important 
part  of  our  lives  it  is  in  our  play  time 
that  any  of  us  go  wrong;  it  is  some  one's 
duty  to  protect  the  "children.  The  trouble 
is,  that  there  is  so  little  personal  contact 
between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  in 
most  sections  that  we  might  almost  be- 
lieve that  people  didn't'  care  what  hap- 
pened their  children  after  they  started 
them  off  to  school. 


The  Farmers'  Magazine  is  something  all 
farmers  should  be  proud  of,  for  the  many 
facts  it  contains.  Find  enclosed  one  dollar 
for  same. — James  0.  McDonald,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 


Don't  Give  Your  Garden  A 

Holiday 

The  War  Cry  of  the  British  Government 

The  urgent  problem  of  greater  production  is  solved  by  a  combina- 
tion of  good  seed  and  good  soil.  Make  your  choice  early  this  year 
from 

DUPUY  &  FERGUSON'S 
1918  CATALOG 

and  pick  a  second  or  third  choice  in  case  a  favorite 
brand  runs  short.  Plant  your  garden  patch  or 
farm  to  full  capacity.  Dupuy  &  Ferguson's  seeds 
will  give  you  a  maximum  crop  whether  bought  by 
the  bushel  or  the  5c  package. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Dupuy  &  Ferguson 

35  Jacques    Cartier    Sq.,    Montreal 


Be  a  "High-Power"   Farmer 

Knowledge  of  nitrogen  makes  both  the  high-power  fighter  and  the  high- 
powered  farmer.  Both  know  and  appreciate  the  tremendous  energy  there  is 
in  it.  Nitrogenous  foods  in  the  stable — nitrogen  in  the  plant  foods  of  the 
soil  are  the  aims  of  the  up-to-date  agriculturist. 

That  is  why  we  are  in  the  business  of  growing  and  selling  the  seed  of 
the  Sweet  Clover — the  heavy  artillery  of  the  nitrogenous  and  nitrogen 
gathering  legumes.  Just  now  we  want  the  farmers  of  Canada  to  become 
high-power  farmers.  What  you  have  done  in  the  past  you  can  surpass  in 
the  future,  by  growing  a  plant  so  prolific  in  food,  so  potent  in  its  soil 
re-building  power.  Grow  big  crops  of  it.  They  will  be  rich  in  protein,  in 
crude  fats,  tonic  and  digestible  in  character.  They  will  leave  the  soil  full  of 
decayed  root  stems,  depositing  enormous  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  open  and  friable  and  fertile.  As  a  BETTER 
variety,  giving  better  forage,  more  easily  handled  and  of  better  quality  we 
recommend  our  own  selected  strain,  known  as  CANADIAN  ALBOTREA. 

Write  us  about  it.  It  actually  costs  you  less'per  acre  to  seed 
with  it  than  with  the  common  variety.  Ask  for  our  pamph- 
let,  "  The  Hollow  Stem, '  '  that  will  tell  you  about  it. 

The    Canadian  Albotrea  Clover  Company,    Limited 

Warehouse  and  Shipping  Office  :      LISTOWEL,  ONT. 


Palmer  $ 

Summer  Packs 


'!®S 
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*T^HE  shoes  for  aching  feet— light  in  weight,  durable, 
roomy,  comfortable  and  waterproof.  Made  from 
selected  Skowhegan  leather  with  water-proofed  leather 
sole  and  heel  and  solid  leather  insoles.  The  ideal  shoe 
for  fanners  or  others  working  on  the  land. 

Also  specially  suitable  for  woodsmen,  trackmen, 
millmen,  sportsmen,  laborers  —  all  who  require 
strong,  easy  fitting  footwear. 

Get  a  pair  of  Palmer's  "Moose  Head 
Brand"  footwear  from  your  dealer.  They 
will  "give  you  foot  comfort  and  great  wear. 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  Limited 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada  31 
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Clearing  Land  in  B.C. 

The  Joy  Of  Subduing  Uncropped  Virgin  Land  To  Man's 

Own  Purpose 

By  A.   J.  Charman 


NOT  the  least  of  British  Columbia's 
advantages  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
farmer  is  its  normal,  all-year-round 
season  for  outdoor  work.  This  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  the  coast  dis- 
trict where,  at  this  date,  the  end  of 
January,  our  cows  are  still  ranging  out, 
coming  home  each  night  to  "top-off" 
their  day's  feeding  with  a  ration  of  mangolds 
or  swede  turnips.  Their  contended  condition 
is  the  best  proof  that  feed  is  still  abundant 
and  nutritious  in  the  open  woods  and  cut-over 
lands  where  they  graze. 

An  open  winter  such  as  the  present  ap- 
peals to  most  of  us,  however,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  a  few  more  rods  or  acres, 
according  to  the  scale  of  our  operations, 
cleared  and   inside   the   fence. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  decided  that  a 
tract  of  about  three  acres  in  the  corner  of 
my  place  must  bear  a  crop  of  my  planting  in 
1918.  It  already  had  a  crop — of  trouble,  and 
a  heavy  one.  There  had  once  been  a  fine 
stand  of  Douglas  fir  and  red  cedar  on  that 
corner.  It  had  been  logged-off  before  I 
bought,  but  the  wreckage  left  by  the  woods- 
men, in  the  shape  of  tops  and  limbs  remained 
where  it  had  fallen,  criss-crossed  above  a  layer 
of  huge,  decaying  windfalls.  Through  this 
tangle  there  had  shot  up  in  the  intervening 
years  a  sturdy  growth  of  deciduous  trees, 
alder,  dogwood  and  soft  maple  forming  now 
an  almost  impenetrable  thicket.  I  doubt  if 
any  heavier  clearing  than  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  Canada.  It  looked  like  work  / 
and  lots  of  it,  but  the  soil  was  there  under- 


neath, brown,  loamy  benchland  with  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  subsoil,  and  in  my  business  I 
needed  that  corner.  The  plow  was  encroach- 
ing yearly  on  my  clover  meadow  and  I  wished 
to  turn  it  all  in  for  root  crops  while  still 
curing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay.  So,  more 
land  was  the  only  way  out  and  I  brought  to 
the  task  of  clearing  the  experience  of  some 
years  in  the  bush,  a  small  stump-puller  of 
the  capstan  type  and  the  services  of  a  team 
of  ancient  but  willing  horses.  Of  time  there 
was  little  to  spare  through  the  growing  .sea- 
son with  the  promise  of  a  month  or  two  in  the 
fall,  and  I  determined  at  the  start  that  if  a 
few  odd  blows  were  to  be  the  utmost  I  could 
do  for  a  time  I  would  lay  on  those  blows  where 
they  would  count  most  later  on. 

To  cut  and  pile  by  hand  all  the  dead  timber 
and  growing  trees  on  the  three  acres  would 
nave  been  one  man's  task  for  the  next  two 
years  in  itself,  and  I  planned  to  make  a  trial 
of  burning  the  whole  mass  where  it  lay  in 
spite  of  the  sodden  condition  of  all  the 
heavier  fallen  trees.  When  I  state  that  these 
were  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  long,  besides  being, 
many  of  them,  half  buried  in  the  soil,  the 
labor  involved  in  sawing  them  into  short 
lengths  for  splitting  and  piling  will  be  com- 
prehended. 

From  seed-time  last  year  every  hour  I  could 
spare  was  spent  in  slashing  the  second  growth 
of  soft-timbered  trees  into  windrows  between 
the  big  logs  and  making  the  rows  as  compact 
as  possible  with  a  little  extra  chopping  of 
limbs.     This  let  the  July  sun  in,  and  to  make 


his  hot  beams  more  effective  I  then  began  to 
work  over  the  windfalls  with  a  pointed  steel 
bar,  prying  loose  great  slabs  of  thick,  wet 
bark  which  would  otherwise  retain  the  mois- 
ture  in    the   decaying   timber   beneath. 

Wherever  a  log  had  been  partly  shattered 
by  its  fall  years  ago,  I  widened  the  rift 
with  sledge  hammer  and  wedges  to  further 
assist  the  drying-out  process,  afterwards  pil- 
ing hark  and  any  convenient  timber  I  could 
handle  about  the  cracks.  The  stumps  of  the 
trees  which  had  been  felled  by  the  loggers 
next  received  a  little  attention.  I  foresaw 
that,  without  the  aid  of  powder,  most  of  these 
would  have  to  remain  where  they  stood,  but 
wherever  one  showed  signs  of  being  loaded 
with  pitch  I  bared  the  upper  roots  with  mat- 
tock and  shovel,  covering  them  again  and  sur- 
rounding the  stump  with  a  pile  of  good  burn- 
ing material. 

I  was  still  working  along  these  lines  at  the 
end  of  August,  always  with  the  idea  in  mind 
of  a  big  final  blaze.  The  windrows  of  lighter 
brush  were  tinder-dry  by  now  and  the  rest 
of  the  jungle  was  in  promising  condition. 
The  local  forest  guard  characterized  it  as  the 
worst  fire-trap  in  the  settlement  and  defin- 
itely refused  permission  to  light  up,  although 
the  land  surrounding  the  patch  was  suffici- 
ently cleared  to  reduce  the  danger  of  a 
breakaway  up  into  the  virgin  forests  above 
to  a  very  small  point.  This  was  his  duty, 
and  no  question  about  it,  but  it  was  also 
likely  to  checkmate  my  land-clearing  schemes, 


Granulated  Eyelids* 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salvein  Tubes  25c.  For  Book  ollheEyeFreeask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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Not   a    Kernel    Will    Be    Wasted 

With  Seed  Corn  so  precious  this  year  you  will  want  PA/^y  Of  1ITTT    f*  f\  T%  ltf     Df       A\TT17  0 


it     planted    with    brains— yet    maybe  a 

hand   will   have    to    do   it.     By   all    means,  use  a 

Anyone  who  can  drive  can  plant  a  model 
field  with  it.  It's  as  near  to  being  human 
and  yet  fool-proof  that  any  machine  can  be. 

It  has  the  famous  Cockshutt  light  draft, 
with  the  highest  grade  materials,  so  you 
can  get  a  lot  of  planting  done  in  a  hurry 
without  wearing  out  your  teams— yet  it  is 
rugged,  durable  and  always  ready  for  work. 

Its  absolute  accuracy  in  planting  has  stood 
the  severest  tests  again  and  again — yet  it 
always  delivers  exactly  the  number  of 
kernels  desired,  without  the  slightest  bruise 
to  the  seed. 

FERTILIZER     ATTACHMENT 
CAN   BE   ADDED 


Will  sow  any  quantity  desired.  Fertilizer  can  be  checked  into  the 
hills  with  the  corn  or  drilled  into  rows  with  the  seed.  You  can 
stop  or  change  the  flow  by  a  simple  movement  with  a  foot  lever 
without    stopping    the    Planter.       You    can    also    alter    the    distances 


apart  that  you  wish  to  do  your  planting.  Give  this  machine  your 
corn  sowing  to  do — it  will  certainly  get  the  seed  into  the  ground 
in    the    best   possible    condition    for   germination. 


A    special    Cockshutt    Corn    Planter    folder    will    be   sent    gladly    on    request 
to    the    nearest    Cockshutt    Agent,    or    write    our    nearest    branch    to-day. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company 

Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Maritime  Provinces  by 


Co. 


The   Frost   &  Wood 

Limited 
Montreal,  SMITH'S  FALLS,  St.  John 
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for,  by  the  first  of  October,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  open  season  for  burning  in  our 
province,  a  week's  heavy  rain  might  well  have 
turned  all  my  honest  bee's  work  into  spiders' 
cobwebs  and  left  me  with  a  worse  tangle  than 
I  had  started  with.  I  offered  to  enlist  my 
neighbors  to  stand  by  as  'firefighters  for  the 
occasion  while  he  himself  superintended  the 
burning,  but  to  no  purpose. 

To  conserve  the  standing  timber,  the  magni- 
ficent crop  of  Nature's  planting,  is  a  duty 
we  owe  our  country,  our  children  and  our- 
selves, but  where  nothing  but  waste  material 
remains  between  good  land  and  the  plow, 
surely  some  discretion,  some  credit  for  the 
possession  of  ordinary  horse-sense  might  be 
allowed  the  settler!  A  little  more  freedom 
in  this  matter  would  go  far  to  remove  the 
antagonism  between  the  bush-country  farmer 
and  the  official  of  the  Forestry  Service,  and 
aid  the  former  in  his  struggle  with  natural 
obstacles. 

However,  fortune,  in  the  guise  of  continued 
dry  weather,  favored  my  plans,  and  the  fire 
I  started  in  due  season  burnt  for  some  days 
with  great  fury.  When  the  ashes  cooled  off 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  big  windfalls  but 
hollow  shells  and  charred  fragments,  while 
the  lighter  stuff  was  swept  clean  from  the 
land.  Severe  as  it  was,  the  fire  did  not  strike 
far  into  the  soil  and  the  liberal  dressing  of 
ash  will  more  than  make  up  for  what  is  de- 
stroyed. Many  of  the  pitchy  fir  stumps  were 
so  hollowed  out  that  a  second  piling  and  burn- 
ing, followed  by  some  work  with  stump-puller 
and   team,  completed   their  ruin. 

There  was  still  plenty  of  tedious  grubbing 
and  hauling  at  hidden  snags  and  the  burnt-off 
crowns  of  alder  and  maple,  but  the  back  of 
the  job  had  been  broken  by  the  fire  and  the 
team  could  now  get  in  on  the  ground  with  good 
footing  and  room  to  work.  The  massive 
stumps  of  the  cedar,  more  tenacious  of  their 
moisture,  resist  fire  longer  and  still  remain, 
but  of  my  three  acres  of  waste  land  two  and 
three-quarters  have  already  felt  plow  and  har- 
rows and  now  await  the  genial  call  of  spring. 

Owing  to  the  variable  periods  of  my  spare- 
time  work  on  the  patch  through  the  summer 
I  am  not  able  to  give  exact  figures  of  the 
cost  of  clearing,  but  the  first  crop  will  prove 
it  to  have  been  a  profitable  undertaking.  And 
there  is,  besides,  a  full  measure  of  that  satis- 
faction which  every  man  of  the  pioneer  strain 
feels  in  subduing  virgin,  uncropped  land  to 
his  own  purpose.  One  may  be  sure  that  such 
land,  gained  with  so  much  toil  from  the  wild. 
will  be  cultivated  to  its  highest  powers  of 
production  in  the  years  to  come.  —  A.  J. 
Charman. 

This  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  land 
clearing.  The  next,  by  Prof.  J.  McGregor 
Smith,  will  appear  in  the  April  1st  issue, 
and  is  written  from  the  author's  personal 
experiences   on   the   farm. — Editor. 


Grisdale  Advises  Milking  Machines 

Milking  ma'chines  are  finding  their 
place  in  the  labor  pinch.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  said  Prof.  Grisdale, 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  milkin- 
machine  has  come  to  stay.  We  would 
recommend  any  dairyman  with  a  dozen 
cows  to  install  a  two-unit  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  health  of  dairy 
animals  the  tuberculosis  scourge  seems- 
to  be  gaining  on  us.  We  are  going  to 
have,  said  he,  a  terrible  state  of  things 
in  Canada  in  the  near  future.  All  in- 
terested parties  should  eret  together  in 
a  congress  to  clear  this  thing  up.  Espe- 
cially is  this  so,  since  the  test  for 
tuberculosis,  unfortunately,  is  not  in- 
fallible. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
every  dairyman  work  on  the  problem 
for  it  is  infinitely  worse  than  we  think. 

In  the  matter  of  nrices  for  milk,  Prof. 
Grisdale  claims  that  the  farmer  is  not 
getting  any  more  than  he  should  and  in 
many  cases  not  enough  in  comparison 
but  that  no  dairyman  should  give  up  the 
fight  as  the  future  for  purebred  tested 
herds  is   certain. 


■   ■  ■  **• 

Quickest!  Cheapest!  Easiest! 

Way  to  Pull  Stumps!!- 


Use  a  Kirstin  Puller 

On  30  Days  Free  Trial 

Pull  Stumps  at  5c! 

Labor  scarcity  no  longer  prevents  dr 
ANY  man  pulling  STUMPS!  One 
man  alone  handles,  operates  this 
famous  Kirstin  one-man  CLUTCH 
Stump  Puller!  No  help  needed!  No 
horses!  Leverage  principle  gives  man 
giant's   power  —  enables  you  to  pull 


Telia  bowto  clear  yourstump- 

land  quickest,  cheapest  and    Jf 

easiest.      Solvea    every     stump     " 

pulling  problem  —  reproduces     Mm 

Icttprfl   of   nrnnf.      u/.uA  «n>         *» 


letters  of  proof.    Write 
this    book    before  our 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


duces  Mm 
,tor  *# 
»'      If 


ff  Great  Book  \\ 

!S  CDC  IT  describes.illus-  \» 
M§  rnCC  trates  the  Fara-  it 
|f      ous  Kirstin  Puller,  both  one     ** 

Hman  style  and  Horse  Power.    || 
Tellahowto clear  yourstumo-   " 
„— v_ 

stumps  big,  little,  green,  rotten,  low-cut  ^^mmmm^^t 
tap-rooted— or  brush!  Pulls  them  quickly!  ^*— =2—  " 
EASILY!  CHEAPLY!!  A  record  breaking  30  Days  FREE 
TRIAL  to  prove  astounding  superiority!  Clear  one  acre 
from  one  anchor— think  of  it!  No  longer  is  labor  scarcity 
a  good  excuse  for  stumps — not  with  the 

irsting^St  nmp  Puller 

Single  —  Double  —  Triple  Power 


Because  of  its  wonderful  double  leverage,  the  Kirstin  gives  a  boy  the  power  of  a 
giant  A  few  pounds  on  the  handle  pulls  tons  on  the  stump  !  No  stump  can  resist  it ! 

6^nooficl  When  stump  loosens,  increase  speed,  without  stopping! 
dpccUS  ■  Patented  jiffy  "speed-shift"  enables  you  to  operate  in  any 
one  of  6  Speeds  and  make  the  change  instantaneously.  Saves  time — saves  trouble 
— permits  pulling  stumps  in  from  4  to  10  minutes  at  a  cost  of  from  5c  to  10c. 
Take-up  saves  time  and  bother  in  taking  up  cable-slack — makes  quick  hitches 
possible — saves  cable.  The  Kirstin  is  made  of  high  grade  steel,  strong,  light, 
easy  to  handle.  Soft  steel  clutches  grip  cable  without  injury.  Nothing  to  wear, 
get  out  of  order!  None  like  it!  A  3-year  guarantee — flaw  or  no  flaw!  Lasts  for 
years.  Most  economical  puller  made!  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't!    Users  everywhere. 


Four  Big  Liberal  Propositions 


PORT  CREDIT  BRICK 

THE  HOME-BUILDING  BRICK 

The  pleasure  and  prestige  of  beauty — the  economy 
of- durability  and  protection,  are  yours  if  you  build 
with  Port  Credit  Cherry  Red  Pressed  Brick. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples — prepaid.      Write 

PORT  CREDIT  BRICK  CO.,   LIMITED 


McKinnon  Bldg.,  TORONTO 


Works:  PORT  CREDIT,  ONT. 
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HAULING 
BIGGER  LOADS 

without  extra  spanning  is 
easily  accomplished  when  you 
use 

MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

"  Use  half  as  much  as  any  other  " 

Axles  are  rough  and  porous, 
causing  friction.  The  mica 
flakes  fill  the  pores  and  the 
grease  keeps  them  there. 
Mica  Grease  prevents  locked 
wheels  and  hot  boxes,  gives 
sure  relief  for  unnecessary 
strain  on  horses  and  harness. 

EUREKA 
HARNESS  OIL 

"Lengthens  leather  life  " 

replaces  the  natural  oils  that 
dry  out  of  the  leather  and  puts 
new  life  in  old  harness.  It 
penetrates  the  leather  leaving 
it  soft  and  pliable,  and  over- 
comes the  worst  enemies  of 
harness — water  and  dirt. 

Sold  in  standard  sized  packages  by  H*e 
dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


THE    STANDARDIZED 

CILSON  TRACTOR 


— is  a  business  machine  designed  along:  sound 
mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth, with  no  freak 
features.    15-30  h.  p. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and  rock  bottom  prices. 

GILSON    MFG.  CO.  LTD. 

3715     YORK  ST.  GUELPH.   CAN.     37 


FEEDING  OF  YOUNG  PIGS 

By  George  Brown. 

SOME  correspondents  to  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  have  been  writing  saying 
'  that  they  cannot  get  success  in  their  feed- 
ing of  young  pigs  this  winter.  In  almost 
every  case  the  trouble  can  be  located  to 
the  method  of  feeding  and  to  the  care  of 
the  animals.  This  has  been  a  severe 
winter  and  pigs  have  had  to  be  housed 
very  closely  so  that  they  often  fail  to  get 
sufficient  exercise.  The  greatest  need  for 
the  growing  pig  is  for  bone  development 
and  it  has  to  have  sufficient  exercise  and 
the  right  kind  of  food  to  produce  bone  and 
muscle  or  else  they  will  not  thrive.  Un- 
less a  special  effort  is  made  to  make  the 
pigs  and  the  sow  exercise  themselves  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  feed  enough  to  pro- 
mote their  greatest  growth.  The  sow  and 
the  pigs  should  have  access  to  minerla 
matter.  The  following  mixture  would 
give  good  results.  Wood  charcoal,  3 
bushels;  bone  meal,  2  bushels;  wood  ashes, 

1  bushel;  salt,  8  pounds;  air-slaked  lime, 

2  quarts  and  copperas,  1%  pounds.  This 
should  be  mixed  up  altogether  and  placed 
in  a  box  where  they  could  have  access  to 
it.  They  will  also  have  access  to  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack.  It  is  surprising 
what  amounts  they  will  eat. 

The  following  feed  for  young  pigs  after 
weaning  has  been  found  to  be  good.  Mix 
together  100  pounds  of  wheat  middlings, 
100  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  100  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  and  feed  it  with  milk,  or  in  the 
absence  of  milk  15  pounds  tankage  or  25 
pounds  of  oilmeal  might  be  added. 


Breeding    a    Hog   Immune    to    Cholera 

On  the  historic  U.S.  Grant  Farm  in 
Missouri,  the  present  owner,  Mr.  A. 
Busch,  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  for  some  time  to  see  if  he 
could  not  develop  a  strain  of  hogs  that 
would  be  immune  to  cholera.  Before  the 
war  he  imported  to  the  Grant  farm  a 
wild  boar  from  Germany  crossed  with  the 
native  Yorkshire  and  Poland-China  sows 
of  America.  The  pigs  resulting  from 
these  matings,  twelve  and  thirteen  to 
the  litter,  appeared  to  have  retained  all 
the  powers  of  natural  resistance  to  dis- 
ease of  the  wild  one,  and  the  domestic 
qualities  of  their  good  natured  dams.  To 
test  them  and  to  find  out  if  they  were 
free  from  cholera  infections,  some  of  the 
young  pigs  were  placed  in  cholera-in- 
fected pens,  ate  from  the  same  troughs 
and  slept  in  the  same  houses.  The  re- 
cords keptf  by  Mr.  Busch  show  that  not  one 
hybrid  became  infected.  Some  of  the 
pigs  were  given  to  neighbors  who  con- 
ducted similar  experiments  and  reported 
the  same  thing.  Although  Mr.  Busch's 
experiments  had  to  be  discontinued  owing 
to  the  war,  he  will  likely  go  into  the 
matter  further  when  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  The  German  wild  boar 
weighs  400  pounds  and  the  Siberian  800 
pounds.  In  their  native  state  they  are 
savage  animals  and  great  destroyers  of 
farm  crops. 


The  Milking  Shorthorn  Has  a  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Milking 
Shorthorn  Club  of  America  held  recently 
in  Chicago,  the  following  Canadian 
breeders  were  elected  to  the  executive: 
Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  Alberta;  Mr.  H.  Neel  Gibson, 
of  Ontario,  and  Professor  H.  Barton,  of 
MacDonald  College,  Que.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  presentation  of  a  token  to 
W.  G.  Hardy,  herdsman  for  the  Otis 
Herd,  for  making  a  new  breed  record  with 
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the  imported  two-year  old  heifer  Bessboro 
Orphan  2nd.  The  record  was  10,631.7 
pounds  of  milk  and  415  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. 

Shorthorns  Go  West 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Brown,  ex-Lieut.-Gov. 
of  Saskatchewan,  has  purchased  the  W. 
C.  Edward  &  Co.  herd  of  Shorthorns  and 
will  move  them  to  Regina  from  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Brown  bought  several  fine  animals  at 
the  Dryden-Miller  sale. 


What    About    the    Silo   Top? 

On  a  few  farms  in  Canada  the  idea  of 
having  a  water  tank  on  top  of  the  silo  has 
been  worked  out.  The  latest  idea  is  to 
put  the  windmill  on  top.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  structure  of  the  silo 
must  be  strong  enough  to  support  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  water  and  the 
side  pressure  of  the  windmill. 


Rations  for  War  Time 

In  the  American  egg-laying  contest  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  the  following  ration 
is  now  being  used  and  is  giving  practically 
the  same  results  as  previous  rations  that 
contained   a  large   amount  of  wheat: 

Scratch  feed — 400  pounds  cracked  corn. 

Dry  mash — 150  pounds  wheat  bran, 
150  pounds  wheat  shorts,  100  pounds  beef 
scraps,  four  pounds  fine  charcoal,  three 
pounds  fine  salt. 

The  cost  of  this  ration  can  be  reduced 
by  feeding  sprouted  oats.  At  present 
equal  parts  of  the  above  scratch  feed  and 
dry  mash  are  used,  and  for  every  100 
pounds  of  corn  is  given  one  bushel  of 
sprouted  oats  which,  after  it  is  sprouted, 
makes  more  than  two  bushels  of  feed. 


Seed  Testing  Grows 

In  Canada  we  have  had  a  seed  labora- 
tory at  Ottawa  since  1902  and  one  at 
Calgary  since  1907.  During  the  last  year 
12,431  samples  were  tested  at  Ottawa  and 
13,547  at  Calgary. 


Feeding   Lambs 

I  fed  145  lambs  last  winter  that  went 
into  the  sheds  in  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber and  which  I  sold  on  January  8th.  I 
fed  them  5  bags  of  pulped  turnips  a  day 
together  with  millet  hay,  alfalfa,  and 
peastraw  unthrashed.  These  lambs  put 
on  44  lbs.  each  of  gain  in  that  time. — 
W.  A.  McKenzie,  Mitchell. 


Fertilizers  for  Vege- 
tables 

Continued  from  page  24. 

Although  not  specially  requiring  nitro- 
gen in  the  fertilizer,  a  small  amount 
nitrate  of  soda  usually  encourages  the 
growth  of  these  crops  in  the  earlv 
stages.  Basic  slag,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  about  500  to  750  pounds  per  acre, 
would  prove  a  satisfactory  phosphatic 
fertilizer  on  most  types  of  soils.  Since 
the  function  of  nitrogen  is  particularly 
leaf  development,  a  too  liberal  applica- 
tion of  an  available  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizer will,  in  moist  warm  weather,  induce 
a  growth  of  the  vine  at  the  expense  of 
the  pods  and  seeds. 

ONIONS 
Like     beets,     carrots     and     parsnips, 
onions  seem  to  produce  the  best  results 
on    a   loamy,    rich    soil    which    has    been 
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well  manured  for  the  preceding  crop. 
They  are  gross  feeders  and  respond  to 
heavy  fertilizing.  Large  quantities  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  are,  however,  not 
desirable,  since  such  cause  'thick  necks" 
and  abnormal  development  of  "top." 

The  maximum  application  of  one  or 
other  of  the  basic  mixtures  would,  .as  a 
rule,  be  required  for  this  crop,  with  sub- 
sequent top  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
applied  sparingly  and  as  frequently  as 
the  appearance  of  the  crop  dictates. 

Top  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  is 
a  common  practice  with  onion  growers; 
the  maximum  quantity  that  can  be  ap- 
plied with  safety  in  any  one  dressing 
will  be  200  pounds  per  acre. 

CELERY 
Celery  resembles  onions  in  its  ferti- 
lizer requirements  and  is  benefited  bv 
liberal  manuring.  Muck  soils  which 
supply  an  abundance  of  water  for  the 
crop  have  been  found  especially  suited  to 
the  growth  of  celery,  more  particularly 
when  a  potassic  fertilizer  is  employed. 

SWEET  CORN 

This  crop  prefers  well  manured, 
loamy  soils  and  should  receive  a  medium 
application  of  the  basic  fertilizer  mix- 
ture to  force  an  early  growth.  Nitro- 
genous fertilizers  should  not  be  too 
liberally  applied,  as  excess  of  nitrogen 
would  have  a  tendency  to  delay  the 
formation  and  ripening  of  the  ears. 

TOMATOES 

Tomatoes  ought  not  to  be  «heavily 
manured,  as  an  excess  of  nitrogen  en- 
courages an  abnormal  development  of 
vine  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  crop,  however,  that  benefits 
from  unusually  large  applications  of  a 
phosphatic  fertilizer.  It  is  desirable  to 
withhold  a  part  of  the  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizers until  the  fruit  has  set,  when 
dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
given  to  stimulate  growth  and  increase 
yield.  This  procedure  is  applicable  in 
the  case  of  most  other  crops  which  are 
grown  for  their  fruit. 

ASPARAGUS 
In  the  preparation  of  the  asparagus 
bed  large  quantities  of  manure  should 
be  used.  The  cro~  requires  abundant 
supplies  of  available  plant  food,  not  only 
to  produce  a  vigorous  growth  of  early 
shoots  but  also  of  the  roots  and  tops 
after  cutting  has  ceased,  which  ensures 
a  large  production  the  following  seasons. 
Nitrate  of  soda  should  be  given  spar- 
ingly on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
shoots.  If  the  soil  is  not  rich,  the 
manure  may  be  supplemented  by  an  ap- 
plication of  1,0€0  pounds  per  acre  of  the 
basic   fertilizer  recommended. 

RHUBARB 
This   crop  requires    treatment   similar 
to  that   prescribed    for    asparagus    and 
responds      to      heavy      applications      of 
manure. 

CUCUMBERS,  MUSKMELONS,  WATER  MELONS, 
PUMPKINS  AND  SQUASH 
For  these  crops  the  use  of  a  rich 
manure  compost  in  the  hill  seems  to 
produce  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
require  liberal  supplies  of  available  plani 
food,  but,  having  a  long  season  of 
growth,  nitrogen  may  be  given  mostly 
in  slow  acting  forms  such  as  bone  meal, 
dried  blood,  tankage,  etc.  Top  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied  sub- 
sequently   as    required. 


Fertilize  the  Whole  Field 

ONE  great  feature  of  the  McCormick 
spreader  is  that  it  fertilizes  every  particle 
of  soil,  spreading  an  even  coat  of  manure,  light  or 
heavy  as  desired,  up  hill  or  down. 

This  evenness  of  spreading  is  due  to  McCormick  design. 
The  reversing  apron  is  driven  by  a  worm  feed  which  main- 
tains the  same  relative  speed  of  apron  to  beater  at  all  times. 
The  manure  is  thus  fed  steadily  to  the  beater,  which  tears  it 
into  small  pieces  and  delivers  it  to  a  spiral  beater.  The 
spiral  gives  the  manure  a  second  beating,  makes  the  pieces 
still  smaller  and  spreads  evenly  beyond  the  wheel  tracks. 
Each  particle  of  the  soil  is  thus  properly  fertilized,  and  the 
whole  field  put  in  condition  to  produce  a  bumper  crop.  No 
manure  is  wasted.  A  McCormick  spreader  makes  twenty 
loads  do  the  work  of  forty  spread  with  a  fork. 

McCormick  spreaders  are  made  in  three  sizes.  No.  8  is  a 
•  49-bushel  machine;  No.  5,  55  bushels;  and  No.  6,  63  bushels. 
All  are  of  the  popular  low  type,  with  narrow  boxes,  cut- 
under  front  wheels,  and  strong  steel  frames. 

See  the  McCormick  local  dealer,  or  write  the  nearest  branch 
house  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST— Hamilton.  Oct.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Qua., 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Heney 
Harness 


CROWN 


BRAND 


When  you  spend  your  good  money  for  a  set  of 
Harness,  be  as  careful  to  get  one  from  a  good 
maker  as  you  would  if  buying  a  Piano,  an 
Automobile,  or  a  Tractor.  A  maker's  brand 
is  his  signature  that  the  goods  have  his  guar- 
antee.     You    can    put    full    confidence    in    Heney 


"Crown"    Brand    Harness. 


STRONG,    DURABLE,    WELL-MADE 

The  Heney  Harness  Factory  was  established  fifty  years  ago  and  manufacturing 
methods  have  now  reached  perfection.  It  will  pay  you  to  insist  on  your  dealer 
selling  you  our  line  when  you  want  Harness,  Stable  Blankets,  Robes,  Brushes, 
Whips,  Pads,  Collars,  Halters,  etc.  STRENGTH  and  DURABILITY  are  ideals 
absolutely  attained  in  the  Heney  products. 

HENEY  HARNESS,  BLANKETS  and  SADDLERY  EQUIPMENT 

Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

Carriage  Factories,  Limited,  Toronto 

Western  Office:  150  Princess  Street,  WINNIPEG. 
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The  Staude 
Mak  -  a  -  Tractor 


One  of  the  7,000  farmers  who  use  the 
Staude    Mak-a-Tractor    writes    as    follows : 

With  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  I 
have  plowed  100  acres,  drilled  190, 
disced  70,  harrowed  250,  and  packed 
240 ;  making  in  all  850  acres.  Be- 
sides this,  10  trips  to  town  were  made; 
about  200  miles  on  the  road.  This  work 
was  accomplished  with  8  barrels  of 
gasoline  and  20  gallons  of  cylinder  oil, 
costing  altogether  $150.00.  We  plowed 
as  much  as  7  acres  in  10  hours  with 
a  14-inch  gang  plow  and  1  section 
of  harrows,  and  drilled  35  acres  in 
12  hours  with  a  20-run  drill.  To  all 
appearances  this  work  has  not  had 
any  bad  effect  on  my  Ford,  as  I  am 
running  it  back  and  forth  to  the  farm, 
a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  it  seems 
to  be  running  just  as  nicely  now  as 
it  did  before  this  vrork  was  done  with 
it.  I  feel  that  I  could  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  any  farmer. — L.  L. 
Watson,   Regina,   Sask.,   Can. 

The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  is  a 
tractor  attachment  for  use  with 
your  Ford  car,  and  costs  you  $240. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  it.  We 
send  no  agent  to  canvass  you.  We 
do  ask  you  to  inform  yourself  con- 
cerning this  useful  agricultural 
implement.     Write  for  booklet. 

The  Ontario  Auto-Tractor 
Co.,  Limited 

157  Bay  Street,  Toronto 


Wim\«r  of 
Highe-st  Award 

old  Me 

at  Panama-Pacific 

The  Reliable  Churn 


The  churn  that  is  put- 
ting all  a. her  makes  off 
the  market  in  TJ.  S. 
Manufactured  by  a  firm 
who  make  nothing  else 
in  their  factory  but  Re- 
liable Chums.  From  300 
to  500  daily  leave  factory 
and  none  ever  come 
back. 

A  sanitary  crock  oper- 
ated by  a  neat, 
running  machinr*  which 
is  guaranteed  for  five 
yeais.  Chums  without 
splash  when  within  one 
gallon  of  beine  full- 
Prices    $9.50    to    $10.00. 

Agents  Wanted 
in    unrepresented    dis- 
tricts.    Write  for  our 
special    proposition. 
Reliable      Chur 
Company 
141    King    St. 
East, 
Toronto. 


Reliable  Churn 


POULTRY    THAT    PAYS 

If  interested  in  poultry  that  really  does  pay,  drop 
a  post  card  for  Descriptive  Booklet  of  our  piano, 
and  Price  List  of  Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Conestoga  BRIKD-TO-J?AY  Barred  Rocks, 
S.  C.  Reds,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Conestoga    Egg    Farm,    Arthur,     Ontario 


InThePouhryferd 


WYANDOTTES  ARE  WINNERS 

What  a  Chicken  Man  Has  to  Say  About 

Egg  Production   and  General 

Utility. 

By  A.  P.  Marshall. 

THOSE  who  know  the  many  varie- 
ties of  Wyandottes  bred  so  nearly 
to  perfection  probably  little  realize 
the  painstaking  work  that  some  breed- 
ers have  taken  to  bring  this  breed  de- 
cidedly to  the  forefront  of  best  general 
purpose  breeds.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  Wyandottes,  the  best  known 
being  the  silver  laced,  white,  black, 
silver  pencilled,  golden  laced,  buff,  part- 
ridge and  Columbian.  Others  less  known 
have  been  produced,  but  these  include 
nearly  all  of  importance. 

Their  origin  probably  dates  back  to 
1870  when  the  start  in  developing  silver 
Wyandottes  was  begun  by  H.  M.  Ray, 
Hemlock,  N.Y.  Ten  years  later  they  were 
admitted  to  the  Standard  of  Perfection. 
The  first  were  a  cross  of  "Silver  Sebright" 
and  the  "Yellow  Chittagong,"  a  heavy 
yellow  breed.  From  this  start  the  breed 
has  progressed  to  date.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  first  difficulties  to  overcome  it  might 
be  well  to  mention  what  Mr.  Ray  wrote  in 
a  letter  regarding  these  birds.  He  says 
in  part:  "My  first  birds  were  silver  laced 
and  gold  laced,  clean  legged  and  feather 
legged,  single  combed  and  rose  combed. 
I  selected  for  breeding  stock  silver  laced, 
rose  combed  ones,  and  for  some  little  time 
those  with  feathers  on  the  leg;  these,  as 
a  rule,  were  the  best  birds  as  to  shape 
and  color.  Later  we  bred  for  clean  legs 
altogether." 

THE   APPEARANCE    OF    THE    BIRD 

The  above  will  afford  to  the  skeptical 
a  little  idea  of  why  faults  such  as  single 
combs  and  feathered  legs  keep  recur- 
ring.    It  is  simply  the  reverting  to  char- 


acteristics inherent  in  the  breed,  and  only 
to  be  eliminated  by  constant  watchful- 
ness and  selection  to  fix  the  values  wanted. 
This  is  equally  true  of  practical  values  as 
well  as  fancy  requirements. 

Wyandottes  should  weigh,  cocks  8M: 
lbs.,  hens,  6%  lbs.,  cockerels,  7x/2  lbs.  and 
pullets,  5a/2  lbs.  The  shape  of  Wyan- 
dottes is  distinctive.  The  head  should  be 
short  and  broad.  Eyes  should  be  a  bright 
bay  (red)  color  and  the  beak  a  strong 
yellow  color. 

The  comb  is  rose,  low  and  flat,  follow- 
ing the  head  with  a  neat  spike  of  medium 
length.  The  wattles  and  earlobes  should 
be  of  fine  texture  and  of  medium  length 
and  should  both  be  a  bright  red. 

Medium  short  indicates  the  require- 
ments very  briefly  in  all  sections.  Good 
depth  of  keel  is  necessary  and  adds  much 
to  possible  breast  meat,  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  a  true  Wyandotte.  Much  harm 
was  caused  this  breed  for  a  few  years 
because  of  the  ultra  short  specimens  that 
some  breeders  were  getting.  The  egg- 
producing  organs  became  so  crowded  that 
they  could  not  function  freely  and  this 
practice  was  undermining  the  breed.  Wise 
heads  foresaw  the  doom  in  sight  with  such 
a  practice  and  Wyandottes  are  giving 
much  evidence  of  the  possibilities  with 
them  when  bred  on  sensible  lines. 

As  evidence  of  this  take  the  records  of 
the  egg-laying  contests.  Beginning  Nov., 
1911,  to  Oct.,  1916,  five  annual  egg-laying 
contests  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  show 
that  white  Wyandottes  led  all  breeds  with 
an  average  of  163  eggs!,  while  silver 
Wyandottes  were  second  with  162  eggs. 

Three  leading  competitions  for  three 
years  show  white  Wyandottes  top  the  list 
so  that  conclusive  proof  exists  of  the  egg- 
laying  possibilities.  The  plump,  deep 
bodies  dress  exceptionally  well  and  make 
a  market  product  which  causes  them  to 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  poultry  trade. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treatment. 
It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
disease.      Frill    particulars    on    receipt    of    stamp. 

W.    F.    YOUNG,    PJXF. 
482   Lymans   Building    -    Montreal,   Canada 


POULTRY  BOOK  ttf^tf 

pages,  215  beautiful   pictures    and    color    plates. 
Hatching,  rearing1,    feeding   and   disease   informa- 
tion; describes  tbe  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  58 
varieties  Including  Indian  Runners.     Tells  how   to 
.  jperly  choose  fowls,  egge.  Incubators  and  secure 
heap   feed.  This  practical  book  worth  dollars    mailed 
for  10  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  02,Clar1nda.lowo> 


A  PLAIN  TALK  TO  A   SENSIBLE    MAN 

The  above  is  the  title  to  a  small  pamphlet  explain- 
ing concisely  the  three  principal  kinds  of  Life 
Insurance  Policies.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  copy  will  be  mailed  free. 

Dept.  M.     EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  TORONTO 


Head  Office,  Toronto 
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Their  early  maturing  qualities  make  them 
suitable  for  broilers,  and  their  even  re- 
gular growth  makes  it  possible  to  market 
at  almost  any  size  to  good  advantage. 

MANY  VARIETIES 

The  silver  and  golden  laced  varieties 
are  almost  identical  in  marking^,  the 
former  having  white  centres  edged  with 
black  lacing  and  the  latter  golden  centres 
on  hackle  and  saddle  with  the  edging 
white  or  gold  and  the  marking  black  with 
white  or  golden  centres,  or  more  correctly 
for  black  a  bright  green  sheen. 

The  white  must  be  pure  white  through- 
out, the  blacks  a  green  sheen  and  no 
purple,  and  the  buffs  a  nice  even  strong 
buff  color.  Columbian  Wyandottes  follow 
the  light  Brahma  color  markings.  The 
white  body  with  black  on  neck,  wings,  and 
tail  when  ev^n  make  a  clean-cut  marking 
arrangement  which  is  highly  pleasing. 

The  silver  and  golden  pencilled  are  to 
the  writer's  mind  two  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful color  schemes  imaginable.  The  con- 
trasts are  striking.  Difficulty  of  breeding 
and  double  mating  requirements  make  it 
difficult  to  really  popularize  them. 

Anybody  wishing  a  breed  between^the 
heavy  meat  breeds  and  the  light  egg  types 
will  find  it  in  the  Wyandotte.  The  white 
and  light  colored  breeds  for  broilers  and 
market  and  any  of  the  varieties  to  suit 
any  color  fancy. 

They  stand  confinement  well,  but  must 
be  forced  to  exercise,  and  good  variety  of 
food  furnished  or  they  become  sluggish 
and  dwindle  in  size,  or  become  fat  and 
unproductive.  Keep  them  long  enough  in 
body  and  by  good  selection  vigorous  in 
constitution  and  the  Wyandotte  will  fur- 
nish all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  general 
purpose  breed. 


Wants  the  Bull 

Prof.  Wilson,  who  is  a  son  of  the  former 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
developing  a  type  of  Aberdeen-Angus  at 
South  Dakota  College  that  is  noted  for 
bone,  straight  back  and  quality.  As  Prof. 
Wilson  says,  in  asking  where  he  can  find 
a  herd  bull  along  these  specifications, 
"Wouldn't  give  5  cents  for  the  breeding; 
I  want  the  bull." 


ONTARIO  WIND   BNGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

LIMITED' 


Snowed  in  but  Alive 

/  am  sorry  to  have  delayed  so  long,  but 
I  hope  you  v;ill  pardon  me  as  the  roads 
were  drifted  so  that  the  mail  was  de- 
tained, and  it  was  impossible  to  get  out 
for  days.  I  want  the  magazine  sent  on 
for  another  year  as  we  like  it  very  much. 
— MissM.  C.  Lightle,  Rossmount. 


flRQKA 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  fanner'sbigquestions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  Combinedmn 


and  Drill  Seeder 
solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Tnkes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
Btcred  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
pnsh  it  and  doa  day's  hand- 
work in  60 


$4.60  to  $30. 
Write  for 
booklet. 


THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO..  Ltd. 
480  S  ymington  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Ohont 

hip  roof  silos 


A  TORONTO  Silo  has  outstand- 
ing merits,  the  most  exclusive 
of  which  are — extra  capacity  and 
airtight  construction. 


The  Hip  Roof  adds  several  tons 
capacity  at  practically  no  extra 
cost.  It  makes  it  possible  to  tramp 
the  ensilage  thoroughly  round  the 
sides  right  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 

Toronto  Silos  are  airtight  because 
the  spruce  staves  are  DOUBLE 
tongued  and  grooved.  The  air  can- 
not penetrate  the  double  barrier. 
The  construction  is  as  thoroughly 
good,  with  all  woodwork  impreg- 
nated with  hot  tar  and  creosote, 
so  that  the  farmer  with  an  eye  to 
profit  and  better  ensilage  will  de- 
cide on  the  TORONTO  Silo.  Send 
for  the  booklet  to-day.     Address 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  & 
Pump  Co.,  Limited  m 

Atlantic  Avenue        -        Toronto 
12  St.  Antoine  St.,  Montreal 
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"Goes  Like  Sixty" 


This  Engine  Will 
Cost  You  Nothing 


You  need  an  engine — get  a  Gilson  on  our 
new  easy  payment  plan  and  it  will  pay 
for  itself.  You  have  the  work  for  it  to 
do  this  Fall  and  Winter,  help  is  scarce< 
and  high-priced — save  yourself  a  lot  of' 

worry  and  enjoy  that  "feeling  of  security"  which  is  such  a  definite  part  of  the 

staunch,  reliable  Gilson  Engine. 

Gilson  Engines  have  long  enjoyed  an  indisputable  reputation  for  dependability,  power,  simplicity, 
and  economy.  This  year  finds  us  with  an  even  more  attractive  proposition  for  the  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  of  everything  you  have  been  buying  have  been  soaring,  but,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, we  are  able  to  furnish  Gilson  Engines  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
logue, price,   and  easy  payment  plan,   stating   what  size  you   are   interested   in. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  2515  York  St.,Guelph,  Ont. 


130-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  Pof  $15.75 

If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $15.75  and  we  FREIGHT 
pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  A/VD  DUTY 
We  have  branch  warehouses  inWinnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto.Ont.  PABD 

Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under 
egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten 
year  guarantee — 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  used — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material*^  If  you  will  compare  our| 
machines  with  others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.  Rememberour  price  of  $15.75  js  for  both  Incubatorand 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  and  duty  cnargea.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time,  j 

WD^?d^   WISCONSIN   INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box 206 ,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A.  [ 
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"WfeTkr  ift  Car 


Light  Four  Model  QO 
Touring  Car 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Overland  car 


"Since  the  advent  of  the  reaping 
machine,  no  other  invention  has 
been  so  beneficial  to  farmers  as 
the  automobile." 

And  when  it  comes  to  farmers' 
wives,  what  compares  with  the 
automobile? 

The  fact  that  farmers  have  bought 
60  per  cent  of  the  cars  we  have 
built,  we  consider  the  greatest 
evidence  of  their  value. 

For  farmers,  above  all  other  business 
men,    need    and    look    for    those 


qualities  of  performance  on  which 
Overland  supremacy  is  founded 
— efficiency,  dependability  and 
economy. 

Farmers  particularly  need  the  room 
and  riding  comfort  of  the  Over- 
land. 

Farmers'  wives  tell  us  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  style  distinction  of 
the  Overland. 

These  Overland  qualities  are  of  even 
greater    importance    today    when 


time  and  energy  are  demanded  on 
the  farm  as  never  before. 

So  now  while  thousands  of  othei 
farmers  and  their  families  are  sav 
ing  time,  energy  and  money  with 
this  Overland  Thrift  Car— 

We  suggest  that  you  let  the  Willys 
Overland  Dealer  show  you  Iiotc 
this  same  Model  96  will  earn  its 
way  for  you. 

In  your  interest,  today  is  none  too 
early  to  place  your  order. 


Appearance,  Performance,  Comfort,  Service  and  Price 
Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 

Head  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,   Ontario 

Branches:  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,   Regina,   Sask. 

Catalogue  on  request.      Please  address  Dept.    1214. 
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The  Plow  that  Makes 


Your  Tractor  Worth  While 

In  Tractor  Plowing,  the  work  is  judged  by  the  results.  No 
matter  how  well  the  Tractor  may  operate,  if  the  Plow  does 
not  turn  a  proper  furrow,  the  result  is  disappointing. 

The  Massey-Harris  Power-Lift  Tractor  Plow  is  the  Plow  you 
can  depend  on  for  satisfactory  work  under  the  most  trying 
conditions. 


Two  Levers  within  easy  reach  of 
the  operator  on  the  Engine  regu- 
late the  depth  of  plowing. 

By  simply  pulling  a  rope  the  Power 
Lift  operates  to  raise  or  lower  the 
Plow  as  desired. 

The  Hitch  has  wide  range  of  ad- 
justment both  vertical  and  lateral, 


and,  being  stiff,  permits  the  Plow 
being  backed. 

A  Hardwood  Break  Pin  prevents 
breakage. 

When  raised,  all  the  Bottoms  are 
at  the  same  level,  the  rear  being 
equally  as  high  as  the  front,  namely 
6  inches. 


The  Third  Bottom  or  Plow  can  be  detached  to  convert  a  Three-Furrow 
into  a  Two-Furrow,  or  vice  versa,  it  can  be  attached  to  a  Two-Furrow, 
thus  making  a  Three-Furrow. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 


Branches  at 


Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 

Swift   Current,      Yorkton,      Calgary,      Edmonton, 

Vancouver  and  Kamloops. 


Agencies 
Everywhere 
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GLOVES  -  OVERALLS  -  SHIRTS 

To  raise  good  stock  you  must  breed 
from  sound  animals. 

To  get  bumper  crops  you  must  sow 
good  seed. 

To  get  good  service  from  overalls, 
shirts  and  gloves  you  must  buy  the 
best  "Bob  Long"  Brand. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  "Bob  Long' ' 
Big  11  Overalls. 

Manufactured  by 

R.  G.  Long  &  Co. 

Limited 
Toronto,   Canada 
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SEMI  MONTHLY 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


Water  Supply  for  Country  Homes 

The  value  of  running  water  in  the  country  homes,  and  the  fact  that  not  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  them  anywhere 

have  it,  are  good  reasons  surely  for  emphasizing  the  subject  in  a  special  manner.    The  inconvenience,  and 

the  danger  to  health  of  having  to  go  out  of  doors  in  bitter  winter  weather  to  struggle  with  a 

frozen   pump   need   not   be    put  up   with.       And  what  about  the  fire  menace? 

An  efficient  water  system,  like  any  good  machine  on  the  farm,  is  a  labor  and  time-saving  device  and  brings  cheer 
and  comfort.  It  enables  the  housewife  to  use  all  the  water  she  actually  needs,  and  makes  possible  the  installation 
in  the  home  of  those  modern  conveniences  so  much  prized  by  every  one.  The  value  of  an  ever-ready  supply  of  water 
for  the  stock,  free  from  the  delays  of  a  frozen-up  pump,  will  be  apparent,  while  in  case  of  fire  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  your  home  and  barn  with   their  valuable  contents. 


There   are   three    or   four   systems   worthy   of   special   mention,    and    these    are    described    briefly    and 
part    below. 


illustrated    in 


BE    SURE    YOUR    WELL    WATER 
IS    PURE. 

II  you  are  at  ail  suspicious  t.iat 
the  drinking  water  is  impure  write 
Professor  D.  H.  Jones,  ISacieriu.ogi- 
cal  Department,  O.  A.  Coi.ege, 
t.uelph,  Ontario.  Prof.  Jones  win 
send  a  sterile  bottle  with  directions 
tor  obtaining  a  sample.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  sample  a  test  will  be 
made  free  of  charge,  and  the  analy- 
sis will  be  promptly  returned. 
Meanwhile  the  water  may  be  dis- 
infected as  follows :  Dissolve  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  in 
a  cup  of  water.  Dilute  this  quan- 
tity with  three  cups  of  water.  Then 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  the  diluted 
solution  to  each  two  gallons  of 
water  and  stir  thoroughly.  The 
water  thus  treated  will  be  without 
taste  or  odor  and  safe  for  human 
consumption. 


1.  WE1X  PUMP  INDOORS.— If  the  liflt  to  tire  pump  cylinder  does  not  exceed  20  or  25  feet,  the 
pump  may  be  placed  inside  the  house.  This  arrangement  is  often  possible,  and  it  would  save  much 
la/bor,  time,  and  severe  exposure  in  t lie  winter  time.  With  Che  pump  in  good  order  one  can  easily  draw 
the  ualn  ao  to  300  feet  by  hand  power,  especially  if  there  is  a  check  valve  on  the  botjtom  of  the 
suction  pipe  to  keep  the  pump  well  primed  all  the  time.  This  system  will  not  give  water  on  tap  In 
the  house,  but  i:  will  eliminate  carrying  water  to  the  house.  The  well  itself  may  be  entirely  closed 
in,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  turned-over  ventilating  pipe,  which  will  further  guard  th, 
against  surface  dirt. 


Figure   1  shows   a   well   piunp   installed   at   the   right   of    the    kitchen   sink.      Figure 
Attic  Tank  system  installed. 


1    also   .shows    the 


For  practical  and  detailed  infor- 
mation on  (1)  the  relative  value 
and  uses  of  different  kinds  of 
pumps  or  (2)  the  installation  of 
water  systems  for  house  or  barn, 
or  upon  any  other  point  of  prac- 
tical interest  regarding  wells,  pure 
water  or  water  equipment,  write 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Parliament  Building, 
Toronto. 

A  Bulletin  is  being  prepared  upon 
this  subject  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  the  near  future. 
Send  in  your  name   for  a  free   copy. 

The  Ontario 

Department  of 

Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings 

TORONTO 


Sir  Wm.  H.SHearst 

Minuter  of  Agriculture 

Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


:.  THE  ATTIC-TANK  METHOD.— The  chief  feature  of  this  system  is  a  storage  lank  in  tin- 
attic  for  holding  a  few  days'  supply  of  water.  A  wooden  tank  about  3'  x  3'  x  3'  and  lined  with 
galvanized  iron  gives  good   results.     It  may  be  filled  by  a  power  or  a   hand-pump   with   soft   water  from 

a   cistern  in   the  cellar  for  washing   and  bathing  purposes,   and  also  for  flushing  the  water  closet.     S  

times    rain    water  can  be   run   into   this  Itank  from  the   roof.     Thus  method    is  not,   however,    very  satisfnc 
lory    for   storage   of  drinking   water.      Figure    No.    1  shows  this   installation    with   pump    in    kitchen. 

3.  COMPRESSION  WATER  SYSTEM.— This  consists  of  an  airtight  metal  tank  about  30"  x  G' 
tiring  water  and  compressed  air.  a  force-pump  for  filling  it,  and  the  necessary  accessories  as 
pressure  gauge,  water-glass  gauge,  pipe  and  connections,  valves,  etc.  This  outfit  is  generally  placed  in 
the  cellar.  The  wafer  coiiir  <  <  1  ie  enclosed  air  in  the  tank  and  make-  it  a  powei  to  drive  the  water 
out  whenever  a  tap  is  opened  anywhere  in  the  service  pipes.  The  tank  should  be  kept  about  two- 
full  when  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  will  result.  In  the  picture  below  this  system  is  shown  and  is 
also  illustrated  connected  to  a  well  and  equipped  for  supplying  water  in  both  house  and  barns.  If  soft 
water   is  required   on  tap   an  extra   tank  is  required. 

The  system  illustrated  shows  a  hand  pump  for 
filling  the  tank,  but  there  are  in  the'  market  power 
pumping  sys  ems,  the  power  of  which  can  also  be 
used  for  generating  electricity  for  lighting  and 
many  other  purposes.  The  power  operated  plants 
are    automatic,    and    require    very    little    attention. 

i.  GRAVITY  METHOD.— Occasionally  the  source 
of  water  supply  is  high  enough  to  get  ,the  water  to 
the  highest  point  required  in  the  house  by  gravity 
through  a  pipe  laid  under  the  frost  line.  This  is 
the  simplest,  cheapest  and,  in  most  respects,  the 
best  water  system  available,  but  the  conditions  foi 
.,  its    installation    are    very    rare. 

"  This    illustration   shows   how    water 

pressure  can  give  the  convenience  of  — re- 

running water  all   through  the  house, 
city    fashion.         The    expense   is    more 
than  repaid  by  convenience  and  safety 
-»i       I'^S^    i         to  health. 
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These  pleasing  models  are  especially  suitable  for  Spring  wear.  "MONAKCH-KNIT"  Sweater 
Coats  are  especially  designed  with  full  recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  better  quality 
and  more  style. 

Our  many  years'  experience  as  the  world  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  knit  goods  enables 
us  to  perfect  the  finest  detail  in  the  workmanship  and  style  of  sweater  coats. 

Ask  for  "MONARCH-KNIT"  HOSIERY.  Guaranteed  to  wear  well,  fit  well,  look  well.  Made  in 
Silk,  Mercerized,  Cotton,  Cashmere  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  also  make  MONARCH  FLOSS,  a  Fancy  Hand  Knitting  Yarn  put  up  in  one-ounce  balls. 
Also  Worsted  Hand  Knitting  Yarn  specially  suitable  for  Knitting  Soldiers'  Socks,  etc. 

"Aak  for  MONARCH- KNIT" 

THE   MONARCH    KNITTING    CO.,    LIMITED,    DUNNVILLE,    CANADA 

Manufacturers    of    Ladies'    Silk    Knitted    Coats,    Men's.    Women's    and    Children's     Worsted    Sweater    Coats,    Fancy    Knit    Goods, 
Hosiery,   etc.      Also   Hand    Knitting   Yarns   specially   suitable   for   Knitting    Soldiers'   Sox,    Scarfs,   etc. 
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Steel  Horse 
Stable  Fittings  Last  Forever 

Steel  Horse  Stalls  Posts  withstand  the  kicking  of  the  horses.  Steel 
Guards  and  Steel  Mangers  are  not  injured  by  cribbing.  These 
Steel  Horse  Stable  Fittings  last  as  long  as  the  barn  and  always  look 
well. 

You  will  be  proud  of  your  horse  stabje  if  you  fix  it  up  with  BT  Steel  Fittings. 
You  will  be  proud  to  show  it  to  a  neighbor  or  buyer.  Best  of  all  your  horses 
will  show  up  to  best  advantage.  Horses  never  look  well  in  dark,  rickety 
stalls.  In  a  stable  like  that  above,  where  lots  of  sunlight  floods  through  the 
steel  guards  and  everything  is  neat  as  a  pin,  a  buyer  will  always  see  your 
horses  at  their  best. 

Send    For   The   New   Barn   Book 

It  tells  how  to  fix  up  your  Horse  Stable.  It  shows  dozens  of  photos  of  Stables  fitted 
up  with  the  Steel  Guards,  Steel  Posts,  Steel  Columns  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  just 
how  well  these  steel  fittings  look.  It  illustrates  all  sorts  of  handy  arrangements  for 
the  Horse  Stable,  such  as  steel  swinging  front,  steel  ventilators,  steel  wall  troughs, 
blanket  racks,  and  steel  harness  pegs.  It  tells  how  to  build  the  barn,  how  to  make  the 
foundations,  measurements  for  concrete  and  how  to  build  the  upper  structure. 

IT  IS  FREE 

This  big  book — 352  pages,  illustrated  in  colours  and  bound  in  hard  covers  and  worth 
SI. 00 — is  free  to  any  man  who  is  building  or  remodelling  his  barn.  It  is  free  to  any 
man  who  wants  to  improve  the  appearance  of  his  horse  stable. 

Simply  send  the  coupon.  As  the  cost  of  printing  the  book  is  great, 
we  have  not  printed  a  great  many,  so  be  sure  to  send  the  coupon  at 
once  for  your  copy.  We  want  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  who  is  building  his  barn  or  who  wants  to  improve  his  old  barn. 

Send  Coupon  to 
BEATTY  BROS.,  LIMITED 
M  331  Hill  St, 


FREE  COUPON 


I 
I 
I 


FREE  COUPON 
Beatty  Bros.,  Limited  M331  Hill  St.,  Fergus,  Ontario 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  new  352  page  barn  book,  giving  full  particu- 
lars about  Horse  Stable  Fittings,  without  charge  or  obligation.  I  have 
filled   in   the   blanks   below. 

Are  you  thinking  of  building  a  barn    

If  not  are  you  going  to  remodel  your  Horse  Stable 

When  will  you  start How   many   horses  do  you   keep 

Put  an  X  after  the  kind  of  equipment  you  are  interested  in 

Steel   Horse  Stable   Fittings )    (Manure   Carrier ) 

Steel  Stalls )  (Water  Bowls )  (Hay  Carrier ) 

Yo_ur    name - 

p.   O Province 
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Rich  with  your  favorite  filling,  good  pie  crowns  the  meal  it  graces. 
Housewives  who  excel  in  pasrry  will  tell  you  that  pie  is  at  its  very 
best  only  when  wrapped  in  a  FIVE  ROSES  crust.  So  hard  will  the 
children  find  it  to  catch  up  with  their  appetites,  that  never  again 
will  you  be  satisfied  with  a  lesser  flour  than 

Five  Roses* 


m 


Why  Does  Puff  Paste 
Puff? 

Every  time  you  fold  and  butter  a 
pastry  dough  every  time  you  roh  it, 
you  add  an  extra  flake.     When  the 
heat  expands  the  cold  air  between  the 
buttered  flakes,  each  layer  puffs  and 
springs  happily  in  the  oven.     The 
colder  the  dough,  the  more  it  puffs. 
Because  FIVE  ROSES  has  elasticity 
to  spare,  you  can  fold  and  roll  your 
pastry   much   thinner  without 
snapping.  Because  FIVE  ROSES 
resists  fat  absorption,  your  pastry 
is  seldom  soggy  f  nor  do   the 
layers  stick  together— the  short- 
ening acts  as  an  impenetrable 
coating  between  the  flakes. 
Because  FIVE  ROSES  is 
ground  to  uniformfineness, 
your  pastry  puffs  evenly 
in  the  oven,  and  you  get 
that  even  flakiness  oj 
texture  so  much 
desired — thin  as 
silken  paper. 
Insist  on 
FIVE 
ROSES 


for  Breads -Cakes 
Puddings-Pastries 

Over  27  years'  experience  attests  its  value  in  Pie 
Crust,  Puff  Paste,  and  so-called  difficult  things. 
To  the  well-raised  crust  it  gives  a  clear,  dainty 
appearance,  a  golden  creamy  bloom. 
Its  presence  is  readily  perceived  in  the  lively, 
close-grained  flakiness  that  melts  away  on  the 
tongue  tip.  And  the  witching  flavor  lingering  on 
the  soft  palate  is  Nature's  toothsome  contribution 
to  this  pastry  treat. 

You  who  have  so  successfully  used  FIVE  ROSES 
in  other  foods,  try  it  now  in  pies  and  pastry. 
Let  your  folks  enjoy  the  flower  of  the  pie  family,  a 
truly  succulent,  tasty  article  that  retains  till  eaten 
its  crisp  freshness. 

FIVE  ROSES  brings  more,  it  brings  flour 
economy.  With  the  same  amount  of  shortening 
and  water,  simply  because  of  uncommon  strength, 
you  use  at  least  one- fifth  less  flour. 
Packed  in  bags  or  barrels  of  popular  sizes,  your 
dealer  will  gladly  supply  you. 


LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  MILLING  CO.,  LIMITED. 
MONTREAL. 


Do  YOU  Want  This 
Book? 

Indispensable  to  the  housewije  eager 
to  excel— 

The  famous  FIVE  ROSES  COOK 
BOOK  strips  Pastry  Baking  oj  its  ■ 
mystery. 

It  is  the  beginner's  insurance  against 
disappointment. 

Gives   complete,    understandable 
information  on  pastry,  tarts,  puffs, 
patties,  pages  of  pie  recipes,  etc. 
Brings  you    the   FIVE  ROSES 
experience   of  over  a   quarter 
century,  plus  the  best  selected 
recipes  of  thousands  of  success- 
ful   FIVE  ROSES   users. 
Full  of  notes,  pointers,  useful 
wrinkles.     So  essential  to 
good  housekeeping  that 
already  over  200, 000 
women  have  written 
for  this  144  page 
manual.  Sent  for 
10- 2c.  stamps 
Address 
Dept. 


[Willi 


i(  Guaranteed 
NOT  BLEACHED-NOT  BLENDED. 
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PEDLAR'S 

PERFECT  METAL 

CEIUNOS 


AND  WALLS 


L'art 
Noveau 


Panel 
No.  1713 


AVERY  popular  parlor  pattern  from 
the  Pedlar  range.  This  material 
has  many  distinctive  advantages,  aside 
from  its  handsome  appearance.  It  can- 
not burn,  crack  or  fall  away,  thus  never 
needing  repair.  Why  finish  the  interior 
walls  of  your  home  with  materials  that 
require  constant  renewal  when  you  can 
use  one  that  will  last  a  lifetime  without 
repair? 

Write  for  Ceiling  Booklet  F.  M. 

THE  PEDLAR   PEOPLE 

LIMITED 

(ESTABLISHED      10«l) 

Executive  Office  and  Factories: 

OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Branches:  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  London, 

Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Men  Wanted  for  Ship- 
yard 

All  classes  of  skilled  help, 
also  common  labor.  Good 
wages  paid  and  excellent 
prospects  for  advancement. 

Apply  by   letter,    stating   wages  and 
full  particular*  to 

The  Collingwood,  Ship- 
building Company  Ltd. 
Collingrwood         -  Ontario 
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ECONOMY 

is  one  of  the  "built  in"  advantages  that  make  this 
home-size   Electric  Lighting   Plant  supreme. 
"Permanency  for  continuous  long  service. 
"Current  capacity  for  both  light  and  power. 
"Efficient  for  general  utility  purposes. 
"Saves  time  and  trouble. 
"Reduces  fire  hazards  to  a  minimum. 


'  SPECIAL  GASOLINE 
OR.  KEROSINE  ENGINE- 
CONSTANT-  SPEED 


REGULATING- 
SWITCH  BOARD 


ELECTRIC 
GENERATOR. 


SIMPLICITY 

was  the  keynote  of  the  North- 
ern Electric  Engineers  when 
designing  it.  The  Engine,  Gen- 
erator, Switchboard  and  Storage 
Batteries  are  conveniently  arranged 
into  a  compact  single  unit  plant, 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  frills  and 
complication— a  child  can  look  after  it. 
"A  TURN-OF-A-SWITCH  STARTS  IT" 


HotthertuElectric 

Farm  Lighting  Plant 

\A7DULD  you  not  like  electricity  in  your  home?  Then  why  not  stop  right  here  to 
V  V  investigate  the  Northern  Electric  Farm  Lighting  Plant,  that  has  taken  the  pick 
of  skillful  Engineers  years  to  produce?  It  is  constructed  with  the  same  care,  the  same 
exactness  for  permanence  as  are  the  great  plants  that  supply  electrical  current  to  big 
cities.  This  is  the  kind  of  value  we  are  offering— a  strictly- modern  plant  which  carries 
a  fair  and  square  guarantee. 

NOW,  here  are  the  Cheerful,  Labor-Saving,  Economical  Features  of  Eledricity: 


CHEERFUL,  because  it  is  a  happy  light:  good  for  the 
eyes,  clean,  safe,  convenient  and  brilliant. 

LABOR-SAVTNG,\because  you  have  no  lamps  to  carry 
nor  wicks  to  trim.  It  furnishes  cheap  electric  power  for 
a  toaster,  iron,  washing-machine,  warming  pad,  coffee 
percolator,  vacuum  sweeper,  and  in  many,  other  ways 
helps  the  women-folks  in  their  work  by  supplying  suf- 
ficient power  to  do  light  domestic  chores.  It  enables  you 
at  the  same  time  to  utilize  the  power  of  your  engine 
to  pump  water,  saw  wood,  run  separator,  grinder,  etc.,  etc. 

ECONOMICAL,  because  it  does  all  this  at  a  small  cost  of 
but  a  few  cents  a  day.  It  obviates  the  use  of  both  matches 
and  coal  oil  lamps,  thus  reducing  the  danger 
of  fire  to  a  minimum. 


will  provide  electric  light 

and  power  in  ample 

capacity  for 

THE  FARM 

COUNTRY  HOME 

COUNTRY   STORE 

COUNTRY  CHURCH 

TOWN  HALL 

TOWN  GARAGE 

COUNTRY  HOTEL 

TOWN  LODGE-ROOM 

RAILROAD  AND  MINING  CAMP 

RAILROAD  STATION 

SUMMER  CAMP 


Suppose  you  make  yourself,  your  wife,  and  your  sons 
and  daughters  a  present  of  this  city  COMFORT.  It 
brings  contentment  to  the  young  folks,  and  keeps  them 
on  the  farm.  Remember,  you  can  make  your  home  the 
most  desirable  of  all  farm  homes  at  a  comparatively 
small  outlay. 

The  Northern  Electric  Farm  Lighting  Plant  comprises 
the  Generator,  Switchboard  and  Storage  Batteries,  but 
if  you  prefer,  we  supply  a  convenient  and  compact 
single  unit  plant  which  includes  a  thoroughly  reliable 
engine,  burning  either  gasolene  or  kerosene. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  pro- 
vided and  mail  to  our  house  nearest  you  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 


j  CONVENIENCE  AT  MEALS.  EASY   IRONING.         .RUNS  VACUUM  CLEANER.  LIGHT  IN  GARAGE.  MAKES  CHORES  EASY.     RUNS"SEPARATOR. 

RUAININ&WATER. 


LIGHTS  BARN 


Northern  Etectr/c  Company 
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The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom 

The  Embattled  Farmers  of  Canada  for  a  Food  Drive 

By  F.   M.  Chapman 


THERE  is  a  time  to  work  and  a  time 
to  play,  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time 
to  reap.  To  no  one  is  this  more  true 
than  to  the  farmer.  His  it  is  to  sow  now. 
Will  he  do  it? 

This  present  German  offensive  brings 
home  to  all  of  us  the  great  meaning  of  the 
fight.  Are  we,  as  farmers,  going  to  yield 
our  Canadian  divine  right  of  freedom  on 
our  broad  fertile  acres  to  that  monster 
worship  of  Force  and  Fear  over  the 
waves? 

The  farmer  who  does  not  yet  see  the 
real  idea  of  world  domination  in  this 
struggle  should  awaken  at  once  and  pre- 
pare to  put  his  face  like  flint  to  the  foe 
and  strike  as  valiantly  as  is  his  khaki 
brother  in  yonder  cataclysmic  field.  For 
the  call  rings  insistently  clear  for  more 
food.  The  Hun  is  at  the  gate.  Supplies 
to  our  boys  will  beat  off  the  hungry  mon- 
ster. Let  none  of  us  banter  over  the 
rewards  or  scruple  to  sow  every  acre  he 
can  before  the  poppies  grow  over  our 
Flanders  fields. 

It  is  the  seasonal  moment  to  put  in  the 
plow.  It  is  humanity  that  calls  for  wheat, 
bacon,  beans  and  beef.  Only  our  ears  can 
hear  the  call  and  only  our  hands  can 
bear  the  loaves  across.  And  as  the  em- 
battled farmers  of  the  New  England 
states  saved  a  farmer  world  from  tyr- 
anny so  to-day  to  the  embattled  farmers 
of  Canada  comes  the  same  high  oppor- 
tunity. Let  no  one  quail  before  the 
task. 

Farmers'  Magazine  has  ever  been  a 
journal  of  optimism.  We  believe  that  the 
hand  that  guides  the  world  has  some  wise 
plan  in  this  terrible  shaking  up.  Out 
of  it  will  arise  a  better  world  just  as 
surely  as  right  will  triumph  over  wrong. 

The  question  before  us  is  one  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  great  produc- 
tion movement.  Upon  us  rests  the  wisest 
disposition  of  our  acres.  That  they  shall 
contribute  their  maximum  to  the  hungry 
world  will  be  the  burden  of  our  prayers. 
It  matters  not  who  profiteers  and  sells 
his  soul  for  gain ;  it  is  no  concern  of  ours 
how  others  may  fail  in  their  work.  Unto 
the  producer  must  come  the  peace  that 
satisfies,  the  joy  of  a  well-spent  service. 

To   that   end   we   would   exhort   every 


farmer  to  do  his  utmost.  Not  that  we  do 
not  know  there  are  many  wrongs  being 
done  in  our  body  politic.  We  have  not 
always  agreed  with  the  actions  of  our 
governments  nor  seen  eye  to  eye  with  the 
curious  clamorings  of  some  of  our  urban 
friends.  We  see  their  faults,  the  canting 
philosophy  of  him  who  urges  greater  pro- 
duction and  hugs  his  pot  of  ill-gotten  war 
gold.  It  is  true,  urban  people  are  saying 
that  the  farmer  is  coining  money,  that  it 
is  his  harvest  time,  that  the  excessive 
returns  for  wheat,  pork,  beef,  beans  and 
wool  are  lining  his  pockets.  All  this  we 
know  too  well.  But  we  must  not  take 
valuable  time  from  the  spring  time  in 
trying  to  reform  a  philosophy  that  is  past 
redemption.    The  city  man  will  learn  full 


Maxims  on  Food  Production 

//  some  irresponsibles  would  cease 
yelling  and  saw  wood  we  would  get 
more  done. 

If  it  is  production  we  want  let  privi- 
lege get  off  the  lid.  The  new  world 
can't  go  on  as  it  was  of  old. 

H.  G.  Wells  says  that  there  must  be 
a  new  League  of  Nations  after  the  war. 
A  new  league  of  all  producers  is  also 
essential.  In  fact  we  are  entering  a 
new  earth. 

All  honest  ideas,  no  matter  whence 
they  come,  must  be  respected  in  this 
food  drive. 

You  can't  condemn  city  men  whole- 
sale, any  more  than  you  can  berate  the 
farmers  corporately  for  apparent  sel- 
fishness.    Let  us  all  pull  together. 

Women  can  do  much  in  the  field  work 
this  year,  but  a  surplus  of  machines 
would  be  a  bigger  and  more  civilized 
way. 

No  farmer  should  fail  in  his  best  for 
lack  of  funds.  Every  financial  assist- 
ance must  be  rendered. 

Price  fixing  is  a  boomerang  when  it  is 
used  as  a^i  instrument  of  production. 
Minimum  prices  are  guarantees  that 
produce. 

The  damnation  of  the  packers  to 
please  the  crowds  who  know  nothing  of 
the  situation  is  only  a  blind  to  hide 
the  incompetence  of  governmental  re- 
gulation. 


well  some  of  these  days  that  production 
for  his  own  mouth  will  depend  perilously 
near  upon  his  own  handiwork  with  a 
spade  and  hoe.  Starvation  stares  the 
world  in  the  face.  National  and  world 
economies  will  soon  correct  his  errors. 
Agriculture  must  be  free  as  the  air. 

War  debts  have  to  be  paid.  The  people 
are  the  ones  who  must  pay.  We  must  face 
the  matter  squarely,  and  if  agriculture 
is  not  now  paying  its  share  she  will 
gladly  do  it  when  the  way  is  shown.  At 
present  we  must  prepare  for  another  war 
loan  soon  and  like  the  United  States  get 
squarely  behind  our  leaders  to  show  to  the 
world  that  a  free  people,  governing  them- 
selves, can  put  up  a  solid  front  of  flint 
against  a  common  foe. 

Our  fields  in  free  America  have  been 
enjoying  peace  so  long  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  feudalism  we  fail  to  realize  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  a  return  to  the 
days  of  the  middle  ages  when  life  and 
property  were  insecure  and  the  farmers 
tolerated  merely  as  pawns  of  monarchs, 
yet  the  very  thing  we  dread  looks  peril- 
ously near.  The  legions  of  an  organized 
and  relentless  foe  are  trampling  into  dust 
our  fellow  farmers  in  France  and  seek- 
ing to  crumble  the  homesteads  of  old  Bri- 
tain. Let  us  catch  the  spirit  of  our 
Yankee  friends  whose  sons  are  marching 
to  oppose  the  tyrants  till  ten  seed  times 
and  harvests  pass  if  necessary.  We  must 
have  a  peace  honorable  to  Canadians. 

Two  things  now  outstand.  We  must 
sow  more  spring  wheat.  We  must  raise 
more  pork.  These  two  needs  spell  the 
maximum  seeding  of  our  farms  in  wheat 
and  of  coarse  grains.  Many  a  farmer 
can  grow  another  five  acres  of  wheat 
this  spring.  Many  another  man  can  pro- 
duce an  equal  number  of  extra  acres  of 
barley,  oats,  buckwheat  or  peas.  What- 
ever are  the  potentialities  of  our  varied 
farms,  and  only  each  farmer  knows  his, 
these  should  be  exerted  to  the  maximum. 
Every  town  dweller  who  has  big  farms 
outside  should  get  his  teams  out  and  break 
up  some  of  this  good  clay  soil,  leaving  to 
less  favored  sections  the  task  of  produc- 
ing beef.  We  can't  afford  to  march  under- 
neath the  banner  of  selfishness  and 
money-making  in  this  crisis. 


FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 


GRASS  BEEF  IN  THE  PARK 
COUNTRY 

Making  Money  in  the  Open  With  a  Big 
Self-feeder  in  Alberta. 

By  Bert  B.  Roberts 

WITHIN  a  very  few  miles  of  Vegre- 
ville,  the  surrounding  district  is 
known  as  "park"  country.  This 
means  that  there  is  a  very  fair  amount 
of  brush — of  willow  and  poplar  growth, 
and  that  through  the  protection  of  these 
clumps  of  trees,  the  herds  of  cattle  that 
are  growing  into  valuable  stock  are  able 
co  graze  and  develop  very  rapidly.  They 
can  also  run  here  in  the  average  winter 
without  further  protection  than  that 
afforded  by  the  brush  or  straw  stacks, 
and  the  feeding  is  carried  on  in  the  open. 

This  district  has  a  great  advantage 
over  other  parts  as  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  open  range — that  is  to 
say,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is  held  by 
speculators  and  is  not  otherwise  in  use. 
The  stock  is  turned  loose  on  these  lands 
during  summer,  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  grass. 

In  the  first  part  of  April  last  we  turned 
out  six  hundred  head  on  this  range,  con- 
sisting of  cows,  calves  and  young  steers. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  a  rider  looking 
after  them  to  see  that  they  did  not  stray 
out  of  the  district,  that  is  to  keep  them 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  gather  them  in  again  until 
fall  and  this  requires  about  ten  days 
in  rounding  up. 

These  cattle  will  be  in  fine  condition 
after  a  period  like  this  on  the  range,  when 
we  sell  the  larger  steers  for  beef  and 
winter  the  balance  on  hay  and  straw.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  build  shelter  as 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  natural 
shelter. 

Preparation  of  the  cattle  for  market  is 
begun  in  the  fall,  when  feeding  operations 
are  undertaken.  The  great  advantage  of 
not  having  to  stable  them  is  a  big  one. 

Calves  are  bought  from  the  surround 
ing  farmers  when  possible  and  are  added 
to  the  natural  increase  of  the  herds.  Of 
late  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  get 
all  that  are  required,  and  particularly  so 
as  many  of  the  farmers  about  also  do  a 
certain  amount  of  cattle-raising.  As  a 
rule  one  can  get  the  calves  if  he  is  willing 
to  pay  the  price,  the  same  being  somewhat 
high  at  present. 

We  feed  a  number  of  steers  for  beef 
and  have  them  ready  for  the  March  and 
April  market.  The  principal  feed  for 
these  steers  will  be  oats  that  are  cut  very 
green  (this  is  practised  all  over  Alberta, 
and  the  juices  are  kept  in  the  sheaves) 
and  cured  in  the  stock.  They  are  then 
run  through  a  cutting  box  and  are  blown 
into  a  feed  bin  100  feet  long,  12  feet  wide 
and  14  feet  high.  This  we  call  a  self- 
feeder,  as  there  are  troughs  at  the  bottom 
of  this  bin  where  the  stock  can  eat  at  any 
time.  This  bin  of  feed  is  sufficient  to  last 
200  head  of  cattle  for  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks. 

We  sold  one  bunch  of  200  steers  to  the 
Swift  Company  at  Edmonton  for  9% 
cents  a  pound.  The  cattle  averaged  1,137 
lbs.  and  returned  us  $21,600. 


Shorthorn   feeders   and  cows  on   the   Roberts   Ranch 


Farmers'   Magazine   Sells  Itself 

Having  read  a  copy  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine,  which  was  coming  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  found  so  many  interesting  subjects, 
that  1  resolved  to  subscribe  for  same.  Find 
enclosed  one  dollar  ($1.00)  payment  for  the 
said  magazine  for  one  year  beginning  Mar. 
1,   1918. — J.  E.  Piche,  Compton  Co.,  Quebec. 


Tapping  a  Binder  Twine  Supply 

The  Secrets  of  Flax  Fibre  Have  Been  Found  Out  by  a  Body  of  West- 
erners and  No  More  Need  Our  Straw  Stacks  Go  Up  In  Smoke 


By  Hopkins  Moorhouse 


IT  IS  estimated  that  sixty  million 
pounds  of  binder  twine  will  be  needed 
for  the  Canadian  harvest  in  1919.  Ex- 
perienced spinners  state  that  Canada 
could  absorb  immediately  ten  million 
pounds  of  commercial  twine.  The  in- 
crease of  ship  building  on  this  continent 
will  continue  to  make  heavy  demands 
upon  cordages  in  general. 

Yet  with  this  increased  demand  for 
fibre  products  has  occurred  decreased  pro- 
duction till  the  fibre  shortage  has  become 
world  wide  and  necessity  has  forced  sub- 
stitution. Particularly  has  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  suffered.  The  linen  fields  of 
the  world — the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Rus- 
sia, Northern  France,  Belgium,  Germany 
and  Italy — are  battlefields.  Before  the 
war  Courland  and  contingent  territories 
supplied  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
needs  in  the  linen  fibre  and  these  terri- 
tories are  at  present  over-run  by  the  Ger- 
mans. There  are  no  visible  reserves  of 
linen  fibre  and  war  needs  practically  have 
monopolized  linen  production  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  first  order  for  Ameri- 
can aeroplanes  required  3,850,000  square 
yards  of  linen.  Besides  linen  there  are 
the  coarser  commodities,  such  as  heavy 
cordages,  binder  twines,  commercial 
twines  and  sackings,  all  of  which  are  suf- 
fering from  the  ever  increasing  demand 
and  the  decreasing  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial. 

This  raw  material  divides  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  fibre,  hard  and  soft.  It 
is  from  the  hard  fibres — sisal,  New  Zea- 
land hemp,  Manilla  hemp  and  different 
grasses — that  heavy  cordages  ranging 
from  ship  cable  to  binder  twine  are  made. 
The  hard  fibres  cannot  be  spun.  From  the 
soft  fibres  which  can  be  spun  linen  tows, 
retted  Italian  hemp  and  jute,  come  com- 
mercial twines  and  coarse  webbings. 

Retted  Italian  hemp  and  linen  tows 
cannot  be  secured  now  for  cordage  pur- 
poses, while  New  Zealand  and  Manilla 
hemp  is  produced  only  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. The  state  of  the  market  is  indicated 
by  the  action  of  the  Dominion  Government 
in  securing  sisal  for  next  year's  supply 
of  binder  twine ;  for  it  is  from  sisal  that 
binder  twine  has  been  made  in  the  past. 

WHERE     SISAL    COMES    FROM 

Sisal  hemp  is  a  strong  coarse  fibre 
which  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
agave  rigida  which  grows  luxuriantly  on 
the  thin  calcareous  soil  of  Yucatan,  Mexi- 
co, requiring  little  moisture.  The  name 
"sisal"  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
port  in  the  State  of  Yucatan  from  which 
the  sisal  is  shipped  in  great  quantities. 
The  combine  which  has  grown  up  about 
the  industry  is  backed  by  the  Government 
of  Yucatan  and  controls  the  situation. 
The  labor  employed  is  supplied  by  Indian 
peons  who  live  in  a  state  of  semi-servitude 
and  are  paid  barely  enough  to  sustain 
life. 

Prices  nevertheless  have  been  soaring 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers finally  sought  Government  in- 
tervention. The  purchase  of  fibre  for  the 
American  Government  was  placed  in  the 


Samples  of  the  finished  twine.     The  United 

Farmers    of    Ontario    have    just    closed    an 

order    for    800,000    lbs.    with    the    United 

Grain  Co.  of  Winnipeg. 


hands  of  Warden  Woolver,  of  the  Still- 
water Penitentiary,  in  connection  with 
which  institution  he  had  made  a  success 
of  the  binder  twine  business.  It  was 
thought  that  some  concessions  in  regard 
to  prices  might  be  obtained  by  negotia- 
tion between  Washington  and  the  officials 
of  the  State  of  Yucatan ;  but  the  negotia- 
tions failed  and  the  prices  are  still  in  the 
air.  They  have  gone  from  4%  cents  per 
pound  in  1915  to  19%  cents  per  pound  in 
the  latter  part  of  1917,  and  it  is  upon  this 
19%  cent  basis  that  the  twine  for  1918  is 
being  made.  The  manufacturing  costs 
have  been  supplied  to  the  United  States 
Government  which  will  set  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article. 

To  relieve  the  situation  either  new 
sources  must  be  found  for  the  known  and 
standard  fibres  or  a  substitute  for  these 
must  be  found  in  unlimited  quantities. 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  suc- 


cessful harvesting  of  our  Canadian  crops 
at  a  time  when  they  are  playing  such  an 
important  part  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
Allies  should  depend  upon  the  whims  of 
a  little  State  like  Yucatan  where  sisal  is 
grown.  Therefore  a  substitute  for  sisal 
in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  has 
been  the  focus  of  attention  in  Western 
Canada.    The  answer  is  flax  straw. 

THE  WASTE  OF  BURNING  STRAW 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 
linen  in  its  origin  is  flax  straw  to  realize 
the  waste  which  takes  place  annually  in 
our  western  grain  growing  provinces 
through  the  burning  of  flax  straw  after 
the  seed  (linseed)  has  been  threshed  from 
it.  The  acreage  under  cultivation  to  flax 
last  year   in  the  West  was: 

Saskatchewan 700,000  acres 

Alberta 230,000  acres 

Manitoba 63,000    acres 

This  million  acres  produced  a  general 
average  of  about  1M  tons  of  flax  straw 
per  acre,  or  a  total  of  1,250,000  tons.  If 
this  straw  could  be  converted  into  binder 
twine  its  potential  value  would  equal  350,- 
000,000  lbs.,  which  at  only  15  cents  per 
lb.  would  represent  $52,500,000  going  up 
in  smoke  each  year  in  Western  Canada. 

These  figures  have  been  proven  by  ex- 
periment, as  will  appear  presently.  For 
in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  certain 
flax  experts  have  been  working  away 
quietly,  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
utilizing  Western  flax  straw  for  manufac- 
ture of  binder  twine  and  other  fibre  pro- 
ducts. And  they  have  succeeded  where 
others  have  failed. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
past  to  solve  the  problem  of  giving  a  man- 
ufacturing value  to  these  vegetable  fibres, 
grown  at  our  doors.  One  large  corporation 


Interior   of   the   flax-working   mills    at    Rosetown,   Saskatchewan.     The 
business  in  Canada  promises  to  become  a  big  affair. 
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in  the  United  States  attempted  to  make 
binder  twine  out  of  the  raw  fibre  as  it 
came  from  the  decorticating  machines. 
As  it  would  not  spin  it  was  given  a  loose 
twist,  as  is  done  with  sisal  hemp,  a  hard 
fibre.  This  million-dollar  experiment, 
however,  was  a  failure;  for  vermin  de- 
stroyed this  twine  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
warehouse  and  those  stocks  which  had  es- 
caped the  attacks  of  vermin  lost  their  ten- 
sile strength  in  time  through  disintegra- 
tion. 

It  must  be  noted  that  pure  linen  is  the 
fibre  taken  from  the  flax  plant  by  the  pro- 
cess known  as  "retting."  The  straw  has 
to  be  cultivated  specially  for  its  fibre  and 
not  for  its  grain.  The  land  has  to  be 
carefully  prepared,  rotation  adhered  to 
strictly  and  the  seed  sown  has  to  be  se- 
lected for  its  fibre  producing  qualities. 
When  ripe  or  in  condition  the  straw  has 
to  be  pulled.  It  is  then  immersed  in  stag- 
nant or  slowly  moving  water  for  eight  or 
ten  weeks,  a  process  known  as  "pit  ret- 
ting," and  giving  to  the  fibre  its  highest 
qualities.  In  Eastern  Canada  the  straw 
is  spread  on  the  fields  where  the  rain,  dew 
and  atmospheric  moisture,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  has  the  desired  action.  This 
is  called  "dew  retting,"  but  gives  an  in- 
ferior quality  to  the  fibre.  Both  systems 
of  retting  require  to  be  done  out  of  doors 
and  only  in  favorable  seasons. 

Now  Western  Canada  cannot  produce 
linen  fibre  at  a  profit.  The  short  growing 
season,  early  and  late  frosts,  dry  climate 
and  high  winds,  lack  of  suitable  water 
and  the  high  price  of  labor — all  these  fac- 
tors make  it  impossible  to  produce  linen 
upon  a  paying  basis  in  the  West.  Machin- 
ery has  been  invented  for  taking  the  fibre 
from  flax  straw  without  retting;  but  the 
crude  fibre  which  results  is  not  linen  fibre 
as  it  still  retains  all  its  gums,  will  not 
draw  or  spin,  and  anything  made  from  it 
will  disintegrate  in  time,  besides  attract- 
ing vermin. 

In  approaching  the  problem  the  Sas- 
katchewan experts  started  with  the  fact 
that  the  fibre  could  be  separated  cleanly 
from  the  woody  part  of  the  straw  by  me- 
chanical means.  They  had  to  discover 
some  method  of  treating  the  raw  fibre  as 
it  came  from  the  decorticating  machines 
so  that  it  would  acquire  the  "permanence" 
of  linen  and  a  large  spinning  range  while 
conserving  all  its  tensile  strength.  Fur- 
thermore all  this  must  be  done  rapidly 
and  cheaply.  Much  painstaking  experi- 
menting has  been  necessary  to  find  the 
very  narrow  limits  in  which  these  results 
could  be  obtained;  but  in  the  laboratory 
of  Andrews  and  Cruickshank  at  Regina 
the  problem  has  been  solved. 

CAN    MAKE    270    POUNDS   PER   TON 

What  is  known  as  the  "Flax  Fibre  De- 
velopment Association"  was  formed  early 
in  1917,  with  offices  in  the  Parliament 
Building  at  Regina.  Its  avowed  object 
was  "the  study  and  development  of  flax 
fibre  as  distinguished  from  linen,  and  its 
utilization  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  commodities."  The  Saskatchewan 
Government  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  association,  and  when  the 
laboratory  experiments  had  been  complet- 
ed successfully  the  Saskatchewan  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  urged  further  ex- 
periments upon  a  factory  basis  and  the 
Government  provided  the  necessary  finan- 
cial assistance.  A  factory  was  establish- 
ed at  Rosetown,  Saskatchewan,  where  ma- 
chines were  installed  to  produce  in  com- 
mercial quantities  a  raw  flax  fibre  with  a 
"line"  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
straw  furnished. 
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The  results  have  more  than  justified 
every  expectation.  Tables  of  losses, 
poundages  and  costs  have  been  handed  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  cost  of  all  articles  produc- 
ed is  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  equiva- 
lent commodities  now  on  the  market.  It 
was  proven  that  at  least  270  pounds  of 
the  finished  article,  yarns  or  twines,  can 
be  made  from  one  ton  of  flax  straw. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  examine 
some  fifty  articles  made  up  from  the  new 
spinning  material  and  at  present  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Re- 
gina. These  articles  are  remarkable  for 
their  evenness  and  strength.  They  con- 
sist of  yarns,  drawn  and  spun  up  to  4,500 
feet  to  the  pound,  ready  for  weaving  into 
heavy  sacking,  burlaps  or  heavy  towel- 
ing; commercial  twines,  heavy  qualities 
with  glazed  surfaces  and  fine  qualities 
with  waxed  surfaces,  having  wholesale 
values  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  83  cents 
per  pound  according  to  independent  ap- 
praisers; binder  twines,  with  soft,  even 
surface,  three-ply  spun,  giving  750  feet 
and  900  feet  to  the  pound  with  a  breaking 
strain  at  60  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  respectively. 
The  breaking  strain  does  not  vary  more 
than  1%  lbs.  either  way. 

FLAX  BINDER  TWINE  IS  GOOD 
Experiments  carried  out  in  the  field 
with  this  binder  twine,  in  the  presence  of 
a  representative  of  the  Saskatchewan  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  gave  99  per  cent, 
of  well  bound  sheaves,  while  the  binder 
used  did  not  give  that  percentage  with 
sisal  twine. 

The  process  for  preparing  and  treating 
the  raw  flax  fibre  is  simple  and  cheap. 
It  can  be  carried  out  rapidly  under  cover 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  treatment 
not  only  gives  a  spinning  value  of  4,500 
feet  per  pound  to  the  raw  fibre,  but  also 
gives  to  it  all  the  permanent  qualities  of 
linen,  although  but  a  near  linen  or  bastard 
linen.  Also  it  is  vermin  proof;  gophers, 
mice  or  crickets  will  not  touch  it  any  more 
than  they  would  a  handkerchief  dropped 
in  a  warehouse,  granary  or  field.  The 
range  of  possibility  of  the  new  spinning 
material  covers  all  that  of  the  hard  fibres 
and  many  of  the  soft  fibres  and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Sas- 
katchewan discovery  will  prove  of  great 
national  importance. 

It  is  a  time  for  the  husbanding  of  na- 


tional resources.  Great  Britain  is  foster- 
ing or  marshalling  every  industry  within 
her  borders  with  the  idea  of  greater  pro- 
duction or  economy  of  production.  With 
Canada's  expanding  harvests  increasing 
the  demand  for  binder  twine  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  successful  experiments  in 
Saskatchewan  must  be  apparent.  It  would 
appear  that  here  was  opportunity  of 
transforming  Western  Canada's  waste 
piles  of  flax  straw  into  manufactured 
articles  which  are  essential  but  which  can- 
not be  imported  except  at  very  high 
prices. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  new  process  of 
treating  flax  straw  will  allow  of  binder 
twine — to  mention  but  one  product — being 
manufactured  in  commercial  quantities 
more  cheaply  than  the  present  twine 
available,  then  the  little  Association  in 
Saskatchewan  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  to  the  whole  nation.  The  men  who 
have  had  the  experiments  in  hand  were  all 
well  equipped  in  their  respective  lines 
and  for  several  years  previous  to  the 
forming  of  the  Flax  Fibre  Development 
Association  they  were  engaged  in  the  flax 
industry,  in  developing  and  improving 
flax  machinery  or  in  carrying  on  re- 
search work  with  a  view  to  simplifying  by 
chemical  or  other  process  the  present 
procedure  of  giving  to  flax  its  linen  pro- 
perties. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
Chairman,  F.  W.  Van  Allen,  consulting 
engineer;  vice-chairman,  Dr.  W.  W.  An- 
drews, consulting  chemist;  treasurer,  W. 
K.  Cruickshank,  consulting  chemist;  sec- 
retary, F.  L.  Van  Allen,  mechanical  en- 
gineer. 

G.  G.  Bramhill,  Chief  of  the  Fibre  Divi 
sion  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms, 
has  examined  the  samples  on  exhibition 
at  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Regina,  and 
declares  them  to  be  much  superior  to  any 
he  has  ever  seen  produced  from  Western 
flax  straw. 

Secretary  J.  B.  Musselman,  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Grain  Growers'  Association, 
has  also  been  very  much  impressed  with 
the  finished  product  by  the  new  process 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Grair 
Growers'  Executive  placing  the  product 
Aipon  the  market  of  Western  Canada  when 
manufacture  takes  place  in  quantities. 


A  Barnyard  Story 


The  farmer  said  unto  his  son,  yes,  Willie  was  his  name,  "Here  is  a  calf 
for  you,  my  boy,  to  educate  and  tame.  It  shall  be  yours  to  raise  and  feed,  to 
care  for  and  to  scrub,  to  water  it  and  diet  it  upon  all  wholesome  grub." 

The  boy  looked  pleased  at  such  a  start,  a  tear  camped  in  his  eye — he 
told  his  dad  he'd  do  his  best,  he'd  make  an  honest  try. 

That  calf  it  had  a  bright  career,  it  grew  to  beat  the  band,  it  was  the 
finest  looking  scud  that  grazed  upon  the  land. 

He  fed  it  water,  gave  it  hay,  put  bran  into  its  feed,  that  cow  had  every- 
thing, by  heck,  a  cow  could  ever  need. 

It  was  along  in  fall  the  boy,  with  an  important  air,  put  ribbons  on  the 
critter's  tail  and  led  it  to  the  fair.  And  there  it  cleaned  everything  from  all 
the  land  around— it  was  a  cow  right  from  the  horns  to  where  it  touched  the 
ground. 

A  drover  came  around  one  day  to  buy  some  milking  stock,  and  then  the 
boy  who  fed  the  cow  received  one  awful  shock.  The  buyer  pulled  a  long  green 
purse  that  never  could  go  smash — the  boy  he  sold  the  cow  all  right,  but  father 
took  the  cash.  • 

It's  just  such  things  as  that,  they  say,  that  work  a  heap  of  harm,  and 
make  it  most  almighty  hard  to  keep  boys  on  the  farm. — A.R.K. 
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The  Farmer-Owned  Tractor  Succeeds 

The  Value  of  the  Ontario  Government's  Farm  Tractor  Campaign 
During  Last  Year  and  What  Changes  For  1918  Are  Made 

By  C.  F.  Bailey 


Assistant   Deputy   Minister   of   Agriculture 


One 


LAST  year  when  the 
Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture put  on  a  campaign 
for  greater  production  it 
was  faced  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  farm 
labor  to  supply  the 
farmers'  needs.  This 
difficulty  was  met  in  some 
degree  by  the  Govern- 
ment purchasing 
throughout  the  season 
127  tractors  which  were 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the 
province,  to  assist  in 
plowing  and  harrowing. 
In  adopting  this  policy 
the  Government  had  an- 
other object  in  view, 
namely,  to  demonstrate 
the  usefulness  of  farm 
tractors  on  the  average 
Ontario  farm.  With  this 
object  in  mind  eleven 
different  makes  of  sixteen  different  types 
were  purchased,  in  order  that  farmers 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  different  machines  under  field  condi- 
tions. Each  tractor  was  equipped  with  a 
3-furrow  plough  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
with  disc  harrows. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  transporting  these  machines  the  De- 
partment required  that  sufficient  con- 
tracts be  secured  with  farmers  within  a 
comparatively  small  area,  usually  a  town- 
ship, to  insure  the  continuous  use  of  the 
machine  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sea- 
son. An  effort  was  made  to  assist  as 
many  farmers  as  possible,  and  accord- 
ingly from  15  to  20  acres  were  ploughed 
for  each  farmer  except  in  cases  where 
there  was  no  immediate  demand  for  the 
tractor. 

HARD  TO  GET  COMPETENT  OPERATORS 
For  the  use  of  the  machine  and  mech- 
anic the  farmer  was  charged  45c  an  hour 
while  the  machine  was  in  motion;  he 
also  supplied  the  fuel  and  oil  for  the 
machine  and  board  for  the  mechanic.  The 
charge  made  for  the  work  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  cost  of  operation  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  cost  to  the 
farmer  was  very  considerably  less  than 
the  cost  of  ploughing  with  horses  or  in 
other  words,  the  total  cost  per  acre  varied 
from  $1.02  to  $3.10  per  acre  or  an  aver- 
age of  $1.60  per  acre.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  Department  met  with  many 
difficulties  in  putting  into  operation  so 
many  tractors  covering  such  a  large  ter- 
ritory. Probably  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blem was  in  securing  competent  operators 
to  take  charge  of  the  machines.  In  some 
cases  the  men  would  be  familiar  with 
engines,  but  knew  very  little  about 
ploughing  and  oftentimes  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  This  fact  led  to  further 
complications  such  as  engine  troubles  and 
difficulty  with  the  ploughs.  However,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  this  was  a  new  field 
of  work,  with  no  previous  experience  as 
a  guide,  the  results  on  the  whole  were 


of  the  Ontario  Government's  tractors  in  operation 
last  year,  turning  out  to  avoid  a  wet  spot. 


The  next  article  in  the  tractor  series 
will  appear  on  April  15th.  It  is  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Day  and  tells  about  the 
things  they  learned  about  tractors  at 
Guelph  during  the  short  course  week. 
Watch  for  it. — Editor. 


quite  satisfactory,  approximately  20,000 
acres  being  ploughed  in  this  way,  75%  of 
which  would  not  have  been  ploughed  with- 
out the  use  of  tractors.  Another  pleasing 
fact  is  that  a  large  portion  of  land 
ploughed  in  this  way  was  sown  to  fall 
wheat. 

If  the  need  for  greater  production  was 
important  last  year,  surely  it  is  many 
times  more  urgent  to-day,  and  every 
effort  must  be  put  forth  to  have  every  pos- 
sible acre  of  land  under  crop  this  year. 
Plans  are  now  completed  for  putting  all 
the  Government  tractors  in  operation  as 
soon  as  the  season  opens,  and  with  the 
benefit  of  last  year's  experience  it  is 
hoped  that  many  of  the  difficulties  met 
with  will  be  largely  overcome  and  much 
better  results  secured.  The  services  of 
the   best  mechanics   employed   last   year 


have  been  secured,  and 
we  have  been  assured  by 
the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  that  a  num- 
ber of  returned  soldiers 
who  are  being  instructed 
on  tractors  will  be  avail- 
able for  this  work. 

A  BONUS  SYSTEM  THIS 

YEAR 
As  formerly,  District 
Representatives  will  have 
charge  of  the  tractors 
used  within  the  borders 
of  their  respective  coun- 
ties. It  will  be  their  duty 
to  secure  contracts,  route 
the  machines,  engage 
operators,  and  be  respon- 
sible for  the  general 
supervision  of  the  work. 
Last  year  the  difficulty  in 
getting  mechanics  for 
making  repairs  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  lost 
time  and  inconvenience,  both  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  Department.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  the  tractors 
are  to  be  put  in  groups  of  from  12- 
15,  the  number  depending  on  the  dis- 
tance they  are  apart  and  an  experienced 
mechanic  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  each 
group.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  inspect  and 
repair,  all  tractors  under  his  charge  and 
in  this  way  insure  the  proper  care  of  the 
machines.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  and  avoid  serious  break- 
downs which  in  the  past  resulted  in  loss 
of  time  and  inconvenience,  as  well  as  extra 
expense.  The  operators  in  charge  of  the 
machines  will  be  paid  $2  a  day  and  board 
and  a  bonus  of  25c  for  each  acre  ploughed. 
Last  year  these  men  were  engaged  by  the 
month  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  bonus  sys- 
tem will  developed  greater  efficiency.  As 
previously  intimated,  the  charges  to  the 
farmer  for  the  use  of  the  tractor  were  not 
sufficiently  high  to  cover  all  expenses  and 
while  there  is  no  desire  to  increase  the 
rates  so  that  they  will  become  a  burden  to 
the  farmer,  it  is  equally  well  understood 
that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  more  con- 
cerned with  securing  assistance  with  their 
ploughing  operations  than  they  are  with 
the  expense  incurred  provided  the  rates 
may  be  considered  as  reasonable.  In  order 
that  the  overhead  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  operating  of  tractors  may  be 
more  nearly  met  the  Department  has  in- 
creased the  rates  for  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing this  season.  The  following  agree-' 
ment  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method 
adopted: — 


Post  Office  Address. 


.191 


A  big  machine   doing  some   bluff  breaking 
near  Mennon,  Saskatchewan. 


County    

Township     

Concession 

Lot    

I hereby   hen    to 

make    application    to    the    Ontario    Department    of 
Agriculture  for  the  service  of  a  tractor  outfit  and 

operator,     I  desire  to   have    acres  plowed 

and  will  be  ready  to  have  the   work  done  as  soon 
as   possible   after  above  date. 

In   consideration    of   the   Department   being   able 

Continued  on  page  74. 
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Editorial 


IN  FOOD  production  we  must  measure  up. 

RIGHT  will  prevail  though  the  outlook  may  be  black. 

AGAINST  a  solid  phalanx  of  embattled  farmers  no  nation  can 
long  prevail. 

THE  U.S.  Food  Commission  has  wisely  relaxed  some  of  its 
meat-eating  restrictions. 

HUMAN  nature  is  prone  to  speculate.  The  story  of  $50-a- 
bushel  corn  is  an  example. 

CANADIANS  should  have  all  the  lamb  and  mutton  they 
need.    This  cannot  be  exported. 

WHAT  direct  tax  can  be  laid  on  the  farmer?  Questionnaires 
will  reveal  the  need  for  economic  readjustment  along  other  lines. 

J.  E.  BRETHOUR,  of  Burford,  says  the  Canadian  packers 
have  made  our  farmers  a  lot  of  money  during  the  war.  And 
he's  right. 

THE  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  have  wisely  made  provision 
for  binder  twine.  It  is  a  raw  material  that  governments  trouble 
little  about. 

IT  LOOKS  as  if  daylight  saving  is  going  to  come  into  force 
despite  the  protests  of  farmers.  Farmers  would  prefer  a  little 
darkness  saving. 

GIVE  farmers  a  profit  of  11  per  cent,  on  their  business  the 
same  as  the  packers  get  and  there  will  be  the  happiest  bunch 
of  men  this  world  ever  saw. 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  made  whereby  500,000  bushels  of  seed 
corn  are  released  in  the  U.S.  for  shipment  to  Canada.  Do  not 
cut  down  your  silage  crop. 

EDITOR  SANDERS,  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  scores  Billy 
Sunday  for  not  liking  the  company  of  cows.  '  Would  you  know 
contentment  watch  the  cows  in  June. 


TAXING  THE  FARMERS 

WORD  comes  from  Ottawa  that  an  agricultural  census  is 
going  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  deter- 
mine any  further  measure  of  direct  taxation  of  farmers'  profits. 
This  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  each 
farmer  asking  for  data  as  to  his  revenues  and  expenditures, 
the  value  of  his  stock,  land  and  equipment,  the  net  returns 
after  allowing  reasonable  amount  for  the  labor  of  himself 
and  family. 

Farmers'  Magazine  welcomes  the  inquiry  at  this  time  as 
it  will  give  us  some  official  data  that  will  be  extremely  useful 
in  furthering  the  farmers'  interests.  The  farmer  will  shine 
as  a  heroic  contributor  to  the  nation's  supplies  at  the  lowest 
wages  given  any  labor,  and  with  no  retiring  allowances.  Where 
the  farmer  is  making  big  profits  he  shall  rightfully  pay  his 
share  of  the  war  burdens.  Farmers  need  fear  nothing  in  the 
matter  as  it  is  a  measure  of  adjustment  that  is  bound  to  come. 
And  anyway  is  it  not  direct  taxation  many  farmers  have  asked 
for? 


QUEER    FOOD    YARNS 

SOME  queer  stories  are  printed.     A  despatch  to  a  Toronto 
evening  paper  recently  said  that  purchase  by  city  people  of 
supplies  from  groups  of  farmers  would  be  no  longer  permitted. 
Farmers'  Magazine  wrote  the  Food  Board  at  Ottawa,  and 
they  replied  that  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  German  plan  to  breed 
trouble.     Brand  it  as  an  unvarnished  lie,  the  writer  concluded 


FARMERS'   FINANCIAL   INVESTMENTS 

A  FARMER  came  into  town  recently  with  $7,000  to  deposit 
with  the  late  lamented  Dominion  Permanent.  Fortunately 
he  went  to  the  show  and  did  not  go  to  talk  about  the  investment 
until  the  next  day  when  he  found  the  receiver  in  charge.  He 
escaped  a  huge  loss  of  his  savings  by  a  few  minutes.  Whether 
the  show  or  a  watchful  Province  was  given  the  credit,  we 
know  not. 

The  whole  theory  of  government  supervision  of  these  loar 
companies  has  created  a  confidence  in  them  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  who  have  not  the  local  financial  gossip  of  the  inside 
to  guide  their  judgment  as  has  many  a  city  man.  It  is,  fTiere- 
fore,  highly  censurable  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Ontario  that  these  returns  were  not  verified  by  an  independent 
expert  and  the  wrong-doing  if  any  exposed  in  time.  It  is  essen- 
tion  to  investors  from  the  farm  that  chartered  companies  pre- 
sent a  fairly  accurate  statement  periodically  to  the  public. 


STANDARDIZING  MACHINES 

D  AILWAY  efficiency  demands  standardized  rails  and  ca 
*^-  Electrical  engineers  demand  a  similar  thing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lighting  and  wiring  supplies.  City  people  will  no! 
stand  for  new  equipment  for  every  new  machine  that  comes  ou 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  standard  being  struck  and  all  manu 
facturers  working  to  these  models  without  loss  of  individual 
initiative.  To  the  farmer  alone  remains  the  distinction  of  de- 
•manding  no  standardizing  of  his  machinery  needs.  He  takes 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  shall  buy  plow  points  slightly 
different  for  all  his  plows;  that  his  mowers  and  binders  shall 
each  demand  a  different  section  knife,  sickle-bar  or  pitman  rod. 
The  roller  canvasses  on  his  binder  should  be  made  alike  for  all 
self  binders,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

It  is  not  such  an  impossible  thing  as  some  would  assume 
and  it  would  not  hurt  the  manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  should  find  his  orders  increased,  his  selling  costs  reduced, 
and  his  energies  spent  in  more  productive  channels  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  average  farmer  has  a  tremendus 
machinery  equipment  to  keep  up.  His  needs  are  going  to  grow 
with  the  introduction  of  more  power  machinery.  Let  the  wise 
men  of  the  Government  make  some  move  to  standardize  parts 
of  the  tractors,  and  the  heaviest  repair  parts  of  all  other 
machinery  in  order  to  prevent  this  gigantic  waste,  waiting  and 
monopoly.  We  want  more  real  brains  in  labor  saving  devices 
for  the  farm.  Food  production  on  a  national  scale  demands 
this  efficiency. 


Our  Citizen-Farmer  Sketches 


J.  Dufferin  Brien 


A  Handshake  With  Men 
On  the  Job 

By  Grasmeee. 

WILLIAM  H.  HUNTER,  of 
the  Maples  in  East  Gara- 
fraxa,  Dufferin  County,  Ontario, 
is  a  very  young  man.  But  be- 
hind him  is  an  accumulated 
family  history  that  always  as- 
sists greatly  in  developing  the 
latent  talent  of  any  at  all  worthy 
scion  of  a  family.  But  W.  H. 
does  not  depend  upon  his  fore- 
bears for  recognition  in  the 
breeding  world.  He  is  fired  with 
the  genius  of  livestock  better- 
ment. 

Wherever  the  whitefaces  are 
known  the  name  of  Hunter  is 
revered.  The  Hereford  cow  is 
an  outstanding  figure  in  our 
bovine  world,  especially  on  the 
Western  ranch,  and  much  of  the 
popularity  of  the  breed  is  due 
to  the  operations  past  and  pre- 
sent of  the  Hunter  family.  For 
sixty  years  the  family  has  oper- 
ated on  the  one  farm. 

Although  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  unmarried  he  is  already 
serving  on  his  local  council 
board.  His  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Orangeville  high 
school  and  at  the  0.  A.  C.  in 
Guelph,  where  he  spent  two 
years.  At  present  he  is  enter- 
ing on  his  second  year  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  In  re- 
ligion he  is  a  Presbyterian. 


John    I.    Flatt 


JOHN  DUFFERIN  BRIEN,  better 
«J  known  in  livestock  circles  as  "Duff," 
inherited  the  livestock  tradition  on  a 
farm  in  Howard  Township,  Kent 
County,  Ontario.  It  was  purchased  by 
his  forebears  some  75  years  ago.  Sixty 
years  ago  a  few  imported  sheep  were 
secured  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
his  present  continental  reputation  as 
a  sheep  breeder  and  exhibitor.  The 
Cotswold  sheep  is  his  favorite.  But  he 
has  built  up  also  a  worthy  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Berkshire  swine. 

Like  all  young  men  who  get  a  vision 
of  outside  things  he  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  farm  organizations.  He 
has  served  as  President  of  the  Ontario 
Sheepbreeders'  Association  and  also 
of  the  Dominion  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. Executive  boards  have  claimed 
his  advice.  He  is  a  valued  member  on 
the  boards  of  the  Dominion  Sheep 
Breeders,  the  Ontario  Provincial  Win- 
ter Fair,  a  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Shorthorn  Breeders,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Livestock  Records 
Board  at  Ottawa. 

Local  interests  rightly  claim  some  of 
his  time.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  West- 
ern Ontario  Consignment  Sale  Co.  and 
assists  in  a  number  of  other  local  agri- 
cultural movements.  He  is  frequently 
called  upon  as  a  judge  at  Canadian 
and  United  States  shows.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Ridgetown. 

The  farm  is  called  Woodburn.  In  re- 
ligion he  is  an  Anglican.  His  family 
consists  of  three  girls  and  one  boy. 


W.    H.    Hunter 


T  OHN  I.  FLATT,  son  of  Daniel  C. 
•J  Flatt,  of  Millgrove,  Wentworth 
Co.,  Ontario,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  Ontario's  younger  farmer- 
citizens.  Their  fine  farms,  known  as 
Summerhill,  enjoy  a  wide  popularity 
because  of  their  extensive  Yorkshire 
swine  and  Holstein  cattle  breeding 
operations.  Latterly  John  has  special- 
ized in  this  popular  breed  of  cattle  and 
in  his  characteristically  thorough  man- 
ner has  climbed  to  the  top  by  the  sheer 
quality  of  animals  produced.  As  a 
business  farmer  he  foresaw  the  future 
in  the  marketing  of  milk  and  so  the 
Hamilton  Dairy  Company  was  formed 
which  supplies  Hamilton  City  with  a 
large  quota  of  its  daily  milk  and  cream. 
Business  exigencies  during  the  war 
have  forced  John's  attention  more 
closely  on  this  selling  end  in  Hamilton, 
but  he  still  lives  at  his  fine  home  on  the 
farm,  which  is  well  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  For  he  loves 
the   out-of-doors. 

Agriculture  is  not  a  selfish  life.  The 
calls  from  outside  find  his  ready  re- 
sponse. John  is  President  of  the  On- 
tario Swine  Breeders'  Association.  He 
is  also  President  of  the  Ontario  Winter 
Fair  at  Guelph,  about  which  discussion 
has  centered  lately  owing  to  its  great 
success  in  outgrowing  its  clothes. 

Educated  at  the  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute  with  a  special  training  in  the 
business  college  he  is  well  equipped 
to  play  a  good  part  in  Canadian  na- 
tional upbuilding.  In  religion  he  is  a 
Methodist  and  in  politics  a  Liberal. 
The  farm  has  been  in  the  Flatt  family 
for  68  years.    John  will  wear  well. 
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FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


Making  Farmers  Self-Reliant 

How   Quebec   Co-operative   Cheese   Makers   And   The 
People's  Banks  Are  Working  Out 

By  Prof.  C.  B.  Sissons 


IF  better  business  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  better  farming,  then  Quebec  is 
on  the  highway  to  success.  The  fra- 
ternal resolution  carried  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  in 
Regina  indicates  that  the  West  is  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  co- 
operation in  Quebec.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  unfamiliarity  with  the  French  lan- 
guage makes  it  more  difficult  for  Cana- 
dian farmers  in  general  to  keep  closely  in 
touch  with  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  past  few  years  in  co-operative  bank- 
ing and  buying  and  selling  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

In  the  March  the  first  issue  of  Farmers' 
Magazine  the  story  of  the  Quebec  Cheese 
Makers'  Agricultural  Co-operative  Soci- 
ety was  related.  It  was  shown  how  this 
company  started  in  1910  when  thirty 
cheese  makers  put  their  heads  together 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  grading  ?f 
their  products  and  increasing  financial  re- 
turns, and  how  from  these  small  be- 
ginnings a  great  co-operative  company 
has  been  developed  which  in  1917  handled 
farm  and  factory  produce  of  various 
kinds  to  the  value  of  over  four  and  a  half 
millions.  The  present  article  will  tell 
something  of  the  beginnings  of  another  co- 
operative company  which  is  complement- 
ary to  the  Cheesemakers'  Society  and  pro- 
mises to  rival  its  achievements. 

Le  Comptoir  Co-operatif  de  Montreal 
was  organized  only  in  1913.  Its  founder, 
Mr.  Horace  D.  Desloges,  is  a  city  man 


Prof.  Sisson's  first  article  appeared 
in  the  March  1st  issue.  This  completes 
his  investigations  which  he  made  at  the 
request  of  Farmers'  Magazine.  — 
Editor. 


with  a  sound  business  training.  Between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-two  he 
worked  with  a  Montreal  wholesale  house. 
Meanwhile  he  became  interested  in  co- 
operation. His  evenings  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  economics,  and  the  history 
of  the  co-operative  movement  in  various 
countries  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Bel- 
gium. For  a  year  and  a  half  without  any 
remuneration  he  devoted  part  of  his  time 
to  getting  the  new  company  started,  until 
in  October,  1914,  it  was  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  warrant  his  giving  all  his  time 
to  its  interests.  His  faith  was  justified. 
Unlike  many  similar  companies  it  has 
never  experienced  losses  of  any  account. 
During  the  past  two  years  a  dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  has  been  paid  to  all  share- 
holders. During  1917  the  number  of 
shareholders  was  increased  from  700  to 
1,600.  The  office  and  warehouse  at  12 
Port  Street  is  up-to-date  and  commodious. 
An  office  staff  of  fourteen  is  now  em- 
ployed and  last  year's  business  totaled 
half  a  million.  "This  year  we  may  double 
our  business,"  remarked  Mr.  Desloges. 
precarious  line  of  business.  Having  no 
backing  from  either  the  government  or  a 


Directors  and  principal  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society 
of  Cheesemakers  of  Quebec.  Reading  from  left  to  right  the  men  are: 
Standing,  Jos.  Chenard,  Emile  Belzile,  Chs.  Lavoie,  Ad.  Blais,  J.  Art 
Paquet.  Seated,  L.  R.  Gauvreau,  sec.-treas.;  F.  Boucher,  president,  and 
Aug.  Trudel,  manager. 


One  day  last  week  I  placed  an  order  for 
$40,000  worth  of  flour  and  feed." 

The  company  confines  its  business  to  ' 
selling  commodities  in  bulk  to  the  local 
co-operative  societies.  It  has  not  courted 
disaster  by  entering  into  competition  with 
the  country  store,  as  did  the  Ontario 
Grange.  Nor  has  it  undertaken  to  handle 
agricultural  implements  which  at  first  the 
grain  growers  companies  found  to  be  a 
great  selling  company,  it  has  thought  it 
wise  to  handle  various  commodities  only 
when  from  the  very  first  they  can  be 
handled  to  advantage  and  with  profit.  Its 
main  lines  are  seeds,  seed  grain,  flour, 
fertilizers,  binder-twine  and  wire. 
Through  its  operations  the  profits  of  the 
middleman  and  agent  have  slipped  into 
the  farmer's  pockets.  For  example,  while 
in  1913  basic  slag  retailed  at  anywhere 
from  $24  to  $28,  wholesale  price  being  $13, 
the  company  was  able  to  sell  it  at  from 
$15  to  $15.50.  Similarly  the  price  of  acid 
phosphates  was  reduced  from  $25  to  $14. 
Thus  by  applying  simple  and  efficient  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  the  land  and  its 
owner  were  alike  enriched. 

QUEBEC  FARMERS  NOT  SO  INDIVIDUALISTIC 
But  the  Ontario  farmer  will  want  to 
know  how  the  distribution  of  these  com- 
modities was  effected.  The  farmers  in 
Quebec  have  not  been  quite  so  individual- 
istic as  have  been  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario. For  many  years  they  have  been 
getting  together  in  groups  to  discuss  their 
common  interests.  The  latest  statistical  i 
year  book  gives  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural societies  in  1915  as  85  with  a  mem- 
bership of  24,618,  and  the  number  of 
farmers'  clubs  as  715  with  a  membership 
of  75,117.  Each  of  these  associations  has 
its  own  organization.  Some  of  them  have 
warehouses.  Many  of  them  hold  a  share 
of  stock  in  the  Montreal  company,  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  do  business  with 
it.  Probably  also  some  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  local  associations  will 
hold  stock  in  the  central  company.  The 
relations  between  the  local  associations 
and  the  company  are  loose  and  flexible. 
But  a  common  interest  and  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  are  sufficient  to  produce  good 
results.  Mr.  Desloges  himself  manages 
to  spend  a  few  days  each  month  in  visit- 
ing the  local  associations,  and  one  lec- 
turer employed  by  the  company  spends  all 
his  time  among  them.  Another  lecturer 
is  paid  by  the  government  to  do  similar 
work  and  this  is  the  only  assistance  the 
company  receives  from  the  government, 
which  is,  however,  quite  friendly  to  the 
movement. 

CREDIT  COSTS  THE  FARMER  60  PER  CENT. 

At  the  outset  it  was  necessary  to  show 
the  farmer  that  the  thing  really  paid. 
Mr.  Desloges  told  me  a  case  in  point. 
One  of  the  best  farmers  of  a  certain 
locality  wanted  to  purchase  some  clover 
seed.  He  could  get  it  locally  at  23  cents 
on  credit,  while  the  company  was  pre- 
pared to  sell  it  at  20  cents  cash.  The 
farmer  was  willing  to  buy  from  the  com- 
pany except  for  this.  He  had  always 
been  used  to  buying  on  time,  and  he 
objected  to  any  person  thinking  that  his 
credit  was  not  good  enough.  No,  he  was 
going  to  pay  in  the  usual  way.  When 
asked  what  time  he  usually  took  to  pay 
he  said  three  months.  He  was  then  asked 
what  rate  he  could  get  on  loans  at  the 
bank.  On  replying  that  he  could  get  six 
per  cent,  he  was  shown  that  in  buying 
twenty-cent  clover  at  twenty-three  cents 
on  three  months'  credit  he  was  really  pay- 
ing just  ten  times  six  per  cent,  in  interest. 
He  was  convinced.  He  bought  the  clover 
Continued  on  page  70. 


The  A.  R.  is  Also  Human 

The  Representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  the  Counties  Are  Making  Good 

By  Justus  Miller 

Ontario    Assistant    Commissioner   of    Agriculture 


EVERY  farmer  in  the  township  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Blankchester 
Co-operative  Association;  every 
sale  and  purchase  is  made  co-operatively; 
only  pure  bred  animals  are  raised  and 
pure  strains  of  field  crops  are  grown — 
nothing  but  the  best  of  cultural  methods 
are  tolerated;  not  a  bug  or  blight  has  been 
observed  in  township  for  three  years ;  the 
lowest  labor  income  is  $1,500  and  every 
farmer  owns  an  automobile.  Now  don't 
turn  to  the  date  to  see  if  the  paper  has 
been  published  on  April  first! 

And  yet  many  glowing  articles  anent 
the  possibilities  of  the  District  Represen- 
tative have  appeared  in  the  press  since 
1907  which  have  seemed  to  promise  just 
some  wild  combination  of  good  things  as 
the  foregoing.  From  a  journalistic  stand- 
point the  District  Representative  may  be 
something  of  a  disappointment  because  he 
doesn't  pull  off  enough  big  spectacular 
events. 

Perhaps,  also,  that  is  the  reason  that 
many  farmers  living  in  a  county  in  which 
a  District  Representative  has  served  for 
some  years  will  testify  that  no  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  his  services. 

A  BOY  LEADS — A  COW 
In  driving  along  a  road  one  day,  the 
District  Representative  of  an  Eastern 
county  saw  a  boy  leading  a  cow.  A  con- 
versation disclosed  the  fact  that  the  lad 
was  a  school  boy  whose  calf  had  not  won 
a  prize  at  a  school  fair.  He  was  pre- 
paring for  the  next  school  fair  by  securing 
the  services  of  a  pure  bred  Holstein  bull 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  next  year  he 
won  a  prize — and  to-day  his  father  has  a 
pure  bred  bull  and  a  first-class  herd  of 
grade  cows. 

Take  another  case.  In  a  certain  eastern 
township,  where  efficiency  in  dairy  work 
was  unknown,  a  few  farmers,  fired  with  a 
desire  to  eradicate  the  star  boarder  class 
of  cows,  dropped  in  one  Saturday  after- 
noon to  have  a  chat  with  the  new  District 


A   judging   class   at    an    Ayrshire   breeders' 

convention  in  Norfolk  County.     The  young 

man    gets    an    inspiration. 

Representative.  As  a  result  a  herd-test- 
ing association  was  formed.  The  neces- 
sary equipment  cost  each  man  very  little 
and  the  Representative  did  all  the  milk 
testing  and  figuring.  A  noticeable  im- 
provement has  taken  place  already  in 
their  herds. 

THE  $  SIGN  IN  THE  COUNTY 
Take,  too,  the  case  of  a  young  farmer 
who  attended  a  month's  short  course  in 
agriculture  given  by  this  District  Repre- 
sentative. He  became  interested  in  better 
stock  and,  as  he  had  a  farm  of  his  own, 
decided  to  purchase  a  pure  bred  bull.  His 
Representative  accompanied  him  to  a  good 
breeder's  home  and  together  they  made  a 
selection.  The  next  year  he  bought  a  pure 
bred  female.  To-day  he  has  a  first-class 
pure  bred  herd  and  is  making  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  breeder,  and  that  was  less  than 
seven  years  ago. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  IT 

Now  let  us  turn  to  an  entirely  different 

phase  of  farm  life.    After  the  four  week's 

agricultural     course,    which     practically 

every  Representative  holds  each  winter, 


the  boys  are  organized  into  a  branch  of 
the  Junior  Farmers'  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario.  A  corresponding 
course  is  also  given  in  many  counties  in 
domestic  science  and  at  the  conclusion  the 
girls  are  organized  as  a  Junior  Women's 
Institute.  In  one  county  just  west  of  To- 
ronto these  associations  were  amalga- 
mated for  social  and  educational  purposes 
and  a  winter's  programme  drawn  up.  It 
consisted  of  the  following:  Two  debates, 
a  mock  trial,  one  literary  evening,  an  ama- 
teur play,  an  evening  of  education  tab- 
leaux, two  educational  programmes,  two 
entertainments,  two  house  parties,  a 
dance,  a  sleighing  party,  attendance  at  a 
skating  carnival,  a  patriotic  box  social 
and  a  formal  banquet.  Besides  this  the 
boys  engaged  in  judging  competitions  and 
competitions  in  growing  crops  for  profit, 
while  the  girls  arranged  a  special  short 
course  in  sewing. 

What  influence  has  such  a  winter's  pro- 
gramme upon  the  viewpoints  of  young 
people  on  the  farm?  Does  it  make  for 
greater  efficiency  in  farm  life? 

Not  the  smallest  benefit  of  many  Repre- 
sentatives' work  has  been  to  promote  a 
better  feeling  between  the  people  from  the 
country  and  the  towns  in  their  districts — 
to  draw  them  nearer  together  and  to 
establish  a  better  understanding.  But 
again  the  Representative  is  the  last  who 
will  take  the  chief  credit — without  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  the 
people  he  can  not  do  much. 

A  NEAR-SPECTACULAR  ROLE 

Sometimes,  however,  he  is  enabled  to 
fill  a  very  prominent  role  in  a  near- 
spectacular  manner.  The  invasion  of  the 
army  worm  in  1914  is  a  case  in  point.  One 
chap  in  Western  Ontario  got  a  hurry  up 
call  from  a  farmer  some  distance  away. 
He  drove  there  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
but  met  the  man  about  a  mile  from  his 
house. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  come 


G.  B.   Curran,  the  representative   in  Lennox  and 
Addington,   in  his  hurry-up  outfit. 


Spraying   potatoes   in   Welland   County   results   in   a   25 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  crop. 
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out  and  have  a  look  at  that  little  army  of 
yours,"  he   said. 

"It's  no  use,"  replied  the  farmer. 
"They're  in  my  corn  already.  I'm  going 
to  Woodstock  to  make  arrangements  to 
sell  my  herd.  I  can't  possibly  winter 
them  this  year." 

"Let's  look  the  situation  over  anyway 
before  we  give  up,"  the  Representative 
replied. 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  by 
digging  trenches  and  sinking  post-holes 
the  worms  were  stayed.  That  man  saved 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  having  a  Repre- 
sentative to  call  upon. 

There  is  one  type  of  person  equally 
unreasonable  who  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. He  expects  a  college  graduate  to 
"know  it  all."  At  a  half  minute's  notice 
he  requests  information  that  must  be 
secured  from  some  specialist  in  that  par- 
ticular line,  and  goes  away  disappointed 
when  the  information  isn't  on  tap.  Now 
no  Representative  poses  as  a  gifted 
"know-it-all";  neither  is  he  a  theoretical 
"book  farmer."  He  is  a  man  with  prac- 
tical experience  on  the  farm  and  a  scien- 
tific agricultural  training,  who  is  anxious 
to  accomplish  such  work  in  his  county  as 
his  clients  decide  will  be  beneficial.  Jf 
he  can't  give  certain  information  at  a 
moment's  notice  he  knows  where  he  can 
get  it,  and  will  do  so  as  quickly  as  he  can. 

HELPS  IN  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Association 
was  born  in  a  Representative's  office  as 
was  the  big  Lambton  county  co-operative 
scheme.  So,  indeed,  have  been  scores  of 
egg  circles,  breeders'  associations,  pro- 
ducers' associations  of  various  kinds  and 
farmers'  clubs.  And  this  is  his  legitimate 
business — his  purpose  is  to  assist  every 
phase  of  farming  and  farm  life  within 
his  power.  That  it  need  not  conflict,  and 
will  not  conflict,  with  any  other  legitimate 
co-operative  organizations  if  he  is  given 
a  fair  deal  goes  without  saying. 

"What's  the  best  kind  of  corn  for  silage? 
I'm  trying  Wisconsin  No.  7  and  it's  too 
late,"  said  a  farmer  to  a  District  Repre- 
sentative recently. 

"I  don't  know  what  variety  is  best  for 
your  farm,"  replied  the  Representative. 
"Better  try  a  corn  test.  I'll  get  samples 
of  several  varieties  for  you  to  experiment 
with." 

The  upshot  was  that  Golden  Glow  was 
the  earliest  maturing  on  his  soil — but  it 
wasn't  on  a  farm  10  miles  away. 

_-  WAR  ADDS  BURDENS 

All  these,  and  many  more,  may  be 
classed  as  the  Representative's  ordinary 
duties.  The  war  has  thrust  upon  him  a 
multitude  of  extraordinary  ones.  He  is 
now  a  labor  agent.  One  man  last  year 
persuaded  a  factory  in  his  local  town  to 
suspend  operations  for  two  weeks,  thus 
liberating  one  hundred  men  for  harvest. 
He  also  persuaded  dozens  of  townsmen  to 
work  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  the  har- 
vest fields.  One  afternoon  nineteen  of 
these  volunteer  workers  helped  one  farmer 
who  otherwise  would  have  suffered  serious 
loss.  Altogether  300  men  were  placed  by 
him  in  his  county. 

In  fact  since  the  war  the  District  Re- 
presentative has  been  about  the  hardest 
worked  civil  servant  in  Canada.  He  has 
been  the  target  for  all  kinds  of  proposals, 
wise  and  the  reverse.  He  is  the  one  that 
the  average  person-with  an  idea,  brilliant 
or  otherwise,  regarding  production  tries 
to  unload  the  work  upon.  And  be  it  said 
to  the  Representative's  credit  that  he 
has  met  them  all  with  rare  good  humor, 
patience  and  a  splendid  appreciation  of 
what  public  service  means  and  entails. 

His  two  greatest  handicaps  are  the  size 


of  his   territory   and  the    system   which 
limits  a  day  to  24  hours. 

The  District  Representative  is  doing 
good  work.  His  instructions  from  the 
Government  are  to  serve,  and  the  major- 


ity of  them  are  working  on  a  difficult  job 
with  far  better  grace  than  human 
nature  would  expect.  As  servants  they 
will  help  that  farmer  who  wants  the  help 
— a  help  that  is  help  indeed. 


When  College  Boys  Stump 

How  Wisconsin  Shows  The  Farmer  How  To  Make  Cut- 
Over  Lands  Pay 

By  J.  McGregor  Smith 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  land  clearing  by  the  author. 
The  next  article  will  appear  shortly. — 
Editor. 


MANY  a  settler  has  cleared  a  good- 
sized  farm  without  the  use  of 
up-to-date  equipment.  It  is, 
however,  no  argument  that  this  state  of 
affairs  should  continue.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue with  the  price  of  labor  as  high  as  it 
is.  Much  land  has  yet  to  be  cleared  and 
it  will  interest  some  readers  to  know  how 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  helping  her 
settlers  by  means  of  practical  demonstra- 
tions through  the  medium  of  a  land  clear- 
ing train.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  West — the  prairie  country — many 
inquiries  have  come  to  hand  regarding 
the  clearing  of  land  and  the  removal  of 
stones.  There  are  certain  limited  sections 
where  this  work  will  have  to  be  done, 
before  the  land  can  be  broken.  Stumps 
and  stones  are  very  troublesome  in  many 
localities.  The  following  questions  have 
been  asked  many  times  during  the  past 
few  months: — 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  clear- 
ing land  of  stumps? 

2.  Are  stumping  machines  of  any 
use? 

3.  Can  a  man  with  no  experience 
handle  blasting  powder? 

4.  Is  there  a  satisfactory  gas  engine 
driven  stumping  machine  on  the 
market? 

Another  very  good  reason  for  taking  a 
little  of  your  time  in  these  days  of  special- 
ization is  that  the  farmer  and  the  office 
man  alike  are  very  apt  to  get  into  a  rut 
and  think  only  in  terms  of  their  own  work, 
thus  failing  to  keep  posted  on  what  is 
being  done  in  other  parts  by  men  engaged 
in  similar  occupations.  Your  interests 
may  lie  in  fruit,  purebred  livestock,  or 
registered  seed,  and  you  may  not  care 
to  know  anything  about  land  clearing. 
However,  the  writer  wishes  to  describe 
what  the  difficulties  are  that  beset  the 
settlers  on  the  "cut-over"  lands  of  North- 
ern Wisconsin.  They  also  are  our  allies, 
being  producers  for  the  fighting  forces. 
He  also  wants  to  pass  on  any  information 
that  was  obtained  at  first  hand  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Agricultural  College 
authorities  of  that  great  State.  In  the 
East  there  must  be  similar  investigation 
work  to  be  done. 

CUT-OVER   LANDS   ARE  USEFUL 

Land  companies  held  these  "cut-over" 
lands  in  hope  of  a  rise  in  land  values  and 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  clearing  was  prohibitive.  The  men 
at  Madison  decided  to  investigate,  and 
they  did  so  in  a  very  practical  manner, 
by  means  of  a  land  clearing  demonstra- 
tion train.     In  this  undertaking  they  re- 


ceived the  heartiest  co-operation  of  the 
leading  stump  pulling  companies  as  well 
as  that  of  the  dynamite  men.  These  two 
opposing  forces  united  in  a  sincere  en- 
deavor to  help  the  settlers.  The  railroad 
companies  and  the  men  who  supplied  the 
land  and  teams  also  did  more  than  their 
share,   co-operating  splendidly. 

The  official  report  states  that  the  object 
of  the  work  was:  "To  investigate  some 
of  the  practical  methods  of  land  clearing, 
including  the  simplest  home-made  equip- 
ment for  the  man  of  small  resources, 
horsepower  and  more  expensive  equip- 
ment for  the  established  farmer  and  de- 
vices suitable  for  the  contractor,  together 
with  the  various  grades  of  dynamite 
alone  and  in  connection  with  the  above 
outfits;  to  develop  machines  which  will 
speed  up  the  work  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  cost  of  clearing  land;  to  de- 
monstrate by  practical  field  trials  under 
all  conditions  the  best  methods  found  to 
suit  all  classes  of  land  owners;  to  co- 
operate with  all  the  organizations  which 
are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  any  way  the  "speeding  up"  of  the 
development  of  Upper  Wisconsin." 

As  an  unbiased  and  neutral  observer 
I  want  to  say  they  did  all  they  started  to 
do  and  more.  A  local  paper  writes:  "By 
Monday  noon  all  the  stump  pullers  had 
been  set  up  and  were  ready  to  begin  pull- 
ing; the  dynamiters  had  already  gotten 
a  good  start;  and  some  of  the  pilers  had 
been  erected.  The  close  of  work  on  Tues- 
day saw  four  acres  cleared  of  stumps, 
most  of  which  were  piled;  the  stumps  are 
Norway  and  white  pine  and  are  all  the 
way  from  two  to  seventeen  years  old.  The 
tops  on  the  older  ones  are  not  very  solid 
so  that  they  cut  off  when  pulled  by  a 
choker.  These  are  pulled  by  means  of  a 
root  hook.  Experts  are  to  be  found  with 
each  machine,  including  the  dynamiters, 
who  are  willing  to  answer  all  questions 
covering  their  work." 

To  carry  on  the  investigation  work  a 
piece  of  ground  was  set  aside  for  each 
machine  and  also  for  the  dynamite  crew, 
accurate  data  being  kept.  How  these 
boys  did  work!  One  day  a  machine  pulled 
81  pine  stumps  in  2  hours  and  53  minutes, 
and  that  is  "going  some."  After  the 
"data"  acres  were  finished  the  time  was 
spent  in  clearing  the  rest  of  the  field. 

When  the  data  have  been  collected  and 
tabulated  they  will  show,  approximately, 
how  much  dynamite,  for  example,  will  be 
necessary  to  blow  a  certain  size  of  stump 
in  any  particular  soil.  Sometimes  the 
stumps  are  cracked  with  a  small  charge, 
then  pulled  in  pieces,  thus  leaving  a  much 
smaller  hole  to  be  filled.  Many  men  were 
convinced  that  a  grade  of  dynamite  known 
as  "40%"  was  necessary  to  do  the  work, 
while  in  almost  every  case  "20%"  was 
strong  enough.  This  means  money  saved 
and  when  you  can  show  a  man  how  to  do 
the  same  work  cheaper  you  "get"  him 
Continued  on  page  75 


What  Can 


Women  Do? 


The  World  is  Hungry;  Just  What  is  a  Woman's  Part  in  the  Work  of 

Production 


LAST  spring  a  bride  went  from  her 
father's  home  in  a  village  to  her 
new  home  on  a  farm.  She  had  the 
usual  bride's  vision  of  the  paradise  she 
was  going  to  create,  the  way  she  would 
redecorate  and  make  over  the  rooms  of  the 
old  house,  the  flowers  she  would  have 
blooming  under  the  parlor  windows,  her 
pride  in  the  linen  she  had  worked  on  for 
years,  the  smartness  of  her  trim  house 
dresses — even  the  programme  for  each 
day's  work  and  the  menus  for  the  meals 
had  been  planned  and  replanned  with  the 
tireless  enthusiasm  of  the  worker  who 
sees  her  dreams  coming  true.  She  had  not 
been  married  a  month  when  the  man  her 
husband  had  hired  for  the  year  was 
drafted  into  the  army.  The  girl  didn't 
know  much  about  farm  work  but  the 
situation  was  desperate,  the  women  on 
neighboring  farms  were  taking  the  places 
of  men,  and  she  determined  to  learn  to 
help.  From  the  beginning  of  seeding 
until  the  last  crop  was  harvested  practi- 
cally every  day  found  her  in  the  fields.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  neces- 
sity. "I  didn't  want  to  go  out  this  year," 
she  said.  "There  were  so  many  things  I 
had  planned  to  do  in  the  house;  besides  the 
work  was  terribly  hard  at  first.  I  had 
been  used  to  my  own  driving-horse,  but  I 
thought  those  big  horses  would  kill  me." 
They  keep  a  large  dairy  herd  so  even 
in  the  winter,  a  season  usually  supposed 
to  give  the  farmer  some  respite,  they 
work  at  least  twelve  hours  a  day,  for 
cows  have  to  be  milked  at  fairly  regular 
intervals   and   the   work   connected   with 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 

dairying  only  those  who  have  done  it 
know.  Every  day  this  winter  the  woman 
put  on  a  smock  and  overalls  and  went  to 
the  barn  to  help.  As  it  happened  on  a 
great  many  farms  the  frost  went  deep 
enough  to  freeze  the  water  before  it 
reached  the  well  so  the  cattle  had  to  be 
driven  to  the  creek  for  water.  There 
were  a  few  days  when  the  man  had  to  be 
away  from  home  all  day  and  there  was  no 
one  but  his  wife  to  take  the  cattle  back 
to  the  creek  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice — 
and  we  all  remember  that  there  were  few 
days  this  winter  when  the  thermometer 
didn't  register  below  zero.  And,  of  course, 
the  chores  lasted  long  after  the  light  of  a 
short  winter  day  and  a  barn  is  a  spooky 
place  to  be  around  alone  at  night  with  the 
dark  holes  under  the  straw  stack,  the  un- 
steady light  from  the  lantern  and  the 
stillness  of  the  place  broken  occasionally 
by  the  sound  of  a  jangling  chain,  the 
champing  at  the  mangers  or  a  stirring  in 
the  straw  which  might  be  almost  any- 
thing. It  takes  some  courage  as  well  as 
endurance  for  a  woman  to  do  a  man's 
work  on  a  Canadian  farm. 

Yet  the  woman  who  is  doing  this  is 
"getting  away  with  it."  She  has  dressed 
for  her  work  so  she  has  not  suffered  from 
cold  or  wet  feet  or  skirts  damp  from 
trailing  in  the  snow.  Perhaps  she  had  an 
unusually  good  constitution  to  start  with 
and  perhaps  she  knew  when  to  stop  and 
what  things  were  too  hard  for  her  to  at- 
tempt. But  suppose  things  had  been  dif- 
ferent. Suppose  there  had  been  children 
needing  her  care.     To  attempt  to  do  the 


work  then  would  mean  the  production  of 
food  at  a  very  dear  sacrifice,  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  children — and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  we  needed 
children,  and  the  finest  quality  of  chil- 
dren, as  we  do  now.  Another  troubba  is 
that  when  a  woman  undertakes  to  do  a 
man's  work  she  usually  tries  to  crowd  in 
a  woman's  work  along  with  it,  which  is 
particularly  true  if  she  has  a  home  to 
take  care  of.  We  all  know  of  the  churn- 
ings  done  after  dark  and  the  washings  on 
the  way  before  daylight  and  the  endless 
contriving  to  get  the  meals  partly  pre- 
pared before  and  after  hours,  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  from  the  fields  "while  the  dew 
is  off."  Yet  we  hear  from  a  hundred 
sources,  glib  and  glowing  speculations  of 
what  might  be  done  by  the  "woman- 
power"  on  Canadian  farms.  A  day's 
visitation  of  the  farm  homes  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  would  find  the  woman- 
power  fairly  active;  it  would  also  show 
the  majority  of  the  homes  to  have  a  one- 
woman  staff  and  in  many  cases  the  one 
woman  doing  a  lot  of  things  like  carry- 
ing water  and  washing  by  hand,  which 
mechanical  power  should  be  doing  for 
her.  When  we  consider  the  work  that 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  average 
woman  on  a  farm  we  realize  that  she 
must  already  be  close  to  the  limit  of  what 
the  human  machine  can  stand  without  a 
break  somewhere.  During  the  busy  sea- 
son, which  is  from  the  time  the  men  can 
work  on  the  land  until  the  last  crop  is 
housed  for  winter,  her  day  begins  about 
five-thirty.     She  usually  helps  with  the 
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milking,  at  least  when  help  is  as  hard  to 
get  as  it  is  now ;  she  has  the  three  meals  to 
cook  and  the  chickens  and  garden  to  take 
care  of;  if  she  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
children  old  enough  to  help  they  relieve 
her  of  a  lot  of  these  chores,  for  the  child 
on  the  farm  learns  early  to  do  things;  but 
the  larger  the  family  the  larger  the  wash- 
ings and  ironings  and  bakings — and  the 
farm  mother  is  not  among  those  least 
ambitious  to  give  her  children  a  chance 
at  school.  When  the  children  are  babies, 
or  if  there  is  illness  in  the  house,  or  dur- 
ing an  extra  rush  of  work  like  house- 
cleaning  or  threshing  time  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  help.  Girls  don't  want  to 
work  on  the  farm  because  work  in  town 
is  easier;  so  the  woman  plans  things  as 
well  as  she  can  to  get  along  alone  and  she 
usually  does  get  along — so  long  as  her 
health  stands. 

This  is  where  the  danger  comes  in.  The 
strongest  constitution  has  a  breaking- 
point  somewhere.  A  woman  who  might 
stand  farm  work  fairly  well  by  itself  can 
not  stand  it  if  she  tries  to  take  care  of 
her  house  and  her  family  as  well — and 
most  women,  thanks  to  Nature's  provi- 
sion for  the  welfare  of  the  race,  will  do 
that  regardless  of  the  cost  to  themselves. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  women  not 
physically  constructed  to  stand  the  strain 
of  general  outdoor  farm  work.  We  know 
of  one  delicate  girl  in  Ontario  who  was 
seriously  injured  last  year  from  riding  a 


heavy  jolting  roller.  She  might  have  done 
certain  other  kinds  of  outdoor  work  with 
benefit  to  her  health. 

Still  we  know  the  need.  No  woman  who 
thinks  at  all  is  indifFerent  to  the  fact 
that  while  her  family  have  plenty  to  eat, 
mothers  in  France  are  seeing  their  chil- 
dren starve  before  their  eyes.  We  know 
that  since  the  war  began  the  stock  of  food 
animals  in  allied  Europe  has  decreased 
115,000,000  head,  that  much  of  the  land 
of  France  and  Belgium  is  so  torn  and 
ruined  by  shells  as  to  take  years  to  get 
in  shape  for  tillage  again,  that  even 
horses  and  oxen  have  been  taken  until 
now  in  many  places  the  peasant  women 
drag  the  ploughs  themselves.  We  know 
that  in  England  well-to-do  people  are 
standing  in  line  for  their  food  supplies, 
not  because  they  could  not  afford  to  buy 
what  they  want  but  because  the  food 
does  not  exist.  It  is  not  merely  a  case  of 
shortage  but  of  impending  famine — and 
our  own  flesh  and  blood  in  the  battle  lines 
will  suffer  with  the  others  unless  some  un- 
precedented effort  in  production  is  made 
this  year.  Knowing  these  things  women 
are  ready  to  meet  the  need  in  whatever 
way  they  can,  the  question  is,  "What  can 
a  woman  do?" 

_.  Girls  in  the  cities,  mostly  university  and 
business  girls,  are  now  in  training  to  work 
on  farms  during  their  holidays  and  from 
the  reputation  made  by  the  girls  who  went 
out  last  year  their  services  will  be  most 


valuable  so  far  as  they  go;  considering 
the  work  to  be  done,  however,  what  these 
girls  can  do  in  the  holiday  season  will  be 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  A  greater  help 
may  come  from  the  girls  living  on  farms 
who  already  understand  the  work,  who 
know  the  horses  and  the  rest  of  the  stock, 
who  have  a  mother  who  will  see  that 
their  "after  hours"  are  not  filled  with 
housework  when  they  should  be  sleeping,  ■ 
and  a  father  who  will  not  let  them  at- 
tempt what  is  too  hard  for  them  and  who 
will  pay  them  either  in  wages  or  a  share 
of  the  year's  returns.  In  fact,  the  outlook 
for  girls'  production  not  only  in  the  way 
of  gardening  and  canning  and  with  chick- 
ens and  fruit  and  bees,  but  in  running 
farm  machinery  and  in  raising  calves 
and  pigs  and  sheep  on  their  own  account  is 
just  as  good  as  the  need  is  great.  A 
unique  feature  at  the  International  Live- 
stock Show  this  year  was  the  number  of 
girls  coming  with  their  fathers  to  buy  a 
calf  or  a  pig,  either  to  start  up  a  little 
herd  of  their  own  or  to  enter  the  compe- 
titions with  their  brothers  in  the  "baby 
beef  clubs"  or  "pig  clubs."  Some  girls 
might  be  more  attracted  by  the  idea  of 
raising  a  flock  of  sheep — a  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  line  and  one  which 
a  girl  can  handle  very  nicely;  and  while 
the  immediate  call  of  the  army  is  for 
beef  and  bacon  we  need  lamb  and  mutton 
to  take  the  place  of  these  at  home  and  we 
Continued  on  page  70. 


Can  Livestock  Prices  Go  Higher? 

A  Review  of  the  Feeder  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hog  Situation 

By  James  E.  Poole 


WHEREVER  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
are  bred  or  fattened  there  is 
audible  complaint  concerning  the 
feed  bill.  During  the  past  month  the 
writer  has  traversed  much  of  the  live- 
stock producing  area  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi   River    and    a    unanimous    opinion 


exists  that  unless  prices  are  maintained 
on  a  reasonably  remunerative  basis  in- 
crease in  herds  and  flocks  will  be  retarded. 
Scarcity  of  labor  aggravates  the  situation 
and  climatic  vicissitude  has  handicapped 
the  grower  more  seriously  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.    A  mild  winter  has  averted 


Sheep  shearing  scene  near  Gladstone,  Manitoba.     The  new  Canadian  Wool 

Growers'  Association  is  getting  down  to  business  and  expects  to  handle  a 

big  part  of  Canada's  crop  this  year.     It  will  mean  a  better  quality  and 

reputation  for  Canadian  wools. 


disaster  in  the  North- West,  cattle  and' 
sheep  losses  having  been  nominal,  al- 
though the  feed  bill  has  been  high  owing 
to  the  fact  that  provision  was  generally 
made  for  winter  feeding  at  unprecedented 
prices.  Feed  is  the  serious  problem  every- 
where, and  had  the  previous  winter 
severity  been  repeated  it  would  have  been 
safe  to  forecast  obligatory  meatless  days. 

East  of  the  Missouri  River  enthusiasm 
over  livestock  production,  rampant  six 
months  back,  has  waned  perceptibly.  The 
feeder  has  been  stung  and  will  operate 
more  cautiously  hereafter.  Last  fall  dis- 
cretion was  thrown  to  the  winds  on  the 
theory  that  shortage  of  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  was  inevitable.  Feeding  cattle  and 
sheep  were  put  in  at  prices  that  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events  made  profit  in 
the  finality  of  the  transaction  impossible. 
This  recklessness  will  not  be  repeated  in 
1918  and  Western  breeders  face  the  cer- 
tainty of  accepting  lower  prices  for  their 
stock.  Losses  on  winter  cornbelt  feeding 
operations  are  conjectural,  but  heavy. 
Being  distributed  among  many  thousand 
operators  and  over  a  large  area  the  dis- 
aster has  been  minimized,  but  it  will  have 
a  repressive  influence  on  future  produc- 
tion. 

West  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  great 
pastoral  region  where  most  of  the  cattle 
and  sheep  breeding  is  done,  optimism  pre- 
vails. Drought  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California  and  Arizona  has  played  havoc 
with  the  cattle  industry,  but  a  single 
season  of  normal  precipitation  will  stimu- 
late recuperation.  In  Texas  much  re- 
Continued  on  page  72. 


Catching  and  Branding  a  Road 


How  Ontario  Has  Disentangled  The  Highway  Situation 
And  Is  Ensuring  Upkeep  For  Market  Roads 


Hauling  road  materials  with  tractor  outfits  in  Haldimand  County,  Ontario. 
County  organizations  permit  the  purchase  and  continuous  operation  of 
machinery   which    would    be   too    expensive    for    the    individual    townships. 


ROAD  improvement  and  organization 
for  road  improvement  have  made 
very  satisfactory  progress  in  On- 
tario, having  regard  to  adverse  conditions 
created  by  the  war.  Out  of  thirty-seven 
counties  in  the  province,  only  two  have 
not,  at  the  time  of  writing,  established 
county  road  systems  under  the  Highway 
Improvement  Act.  These  systems  consist 
of  the  more  important  roads  of  each 
county  radiating  from  market  towns  and 
shipping  points,  and  are  as  a  rule  the 
most  heavily  travelled  farm  roads  in  the 
several  townships.  They  are  removed 
from  the  general  township  systems  in 
■order  that,  as  a  separate  class,  they  may 
receive  the  special  expenditure  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  which  the 
traffic  on  them  demands.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  county  councils,  they  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  Provincial  Government  to 
the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  for  construction 
and  20  per  cent,  for  maintenance.  To  the 
present  about  8,682  miles  have  been  as- 
sumed by  county  councils,  of  which  2,275 
miles  have  already  been  substantially  im- 
proved. 

A  DUTY  TO  ORGANIZE 
County  councils  are  well  advised  in 
adopting  systems  of  county  roads  at  the 
present  time.  The  present  is  not  a  favor- 
able time  to  undertake  large  works  of  con- 
struction; but  the  better  maintenance   of 


roads  as  they  exist  is  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate efficiency  in  relation  to  farm  produc- 
tion and  all  other  industries  in  any  way 
dependent  upon  country  roads.  The  bet- 
ter maintenance  of  roads  means  that  a 
small  amount  of  time  and  effort  is  spent 
on  their  improvement  ■  and  upkeep  in 
order  that  a  comparatively  great  amount 
of  time  and  energy  will  be  conserved  in 
haulage  and  travelling  over  them.  Maxi- 
mum efficiency,  desirable  under  peace  con- 
ditions, is  doubly  so  under  the  stress  of 
war. 

Not  only  will  the  system  of  maintenance 
which  county  councils  should  apply  to 
their  roads  result  in  greater  traffic  effi- 
ciency, but  a  period  of  maintenance  and 
development  is  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  substantial  construction.  With- 
out trespassing  on  the  labor  market, 
county  organization  can  properly  pro- 
vide for  the  substantial  building  of  many 
culverts  and  bridges  which  are  in  a  state 
of  decay  and  demand  immediate  renewal. 
The  road  superintendent  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  the 
roads  under  his  care,  and  at  favorable 
seasons  can  carry  on  drainage  and  grad- 
ing improvements.  Where  local  material 
is  available,  he  can  do  some  surfacing  on 
roads  of  heavy  traffic,  or  roads  which  are 
desirable  connecting  links,  or  which  for 
other  reasons  are  of  urgent  necessity. 
Works  of,  this  nature,  coupled  with  ordi- 


By  W.  A.   McLean 

Deputy  Minister  of  Highways 

The  value  of  good  roads  in  the  country  was 
never  better  understood  than  to-day.  The 
cost  of  building  and  repair  is  going  to  be  a 
big  one  in  a  country  where  Jack  Frost  has  s* 
much  power.  But  the  need  for  local  traffic  is 
the  greatest  in  our  food  production  and  the 
farmer  must  receive  first  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  road  superintendents  and  the 
Highways  Department.  The  appointment  of 
a  good  efficient  local  man  as  superintendent, 
as  was  the  case  where  Reeve  R.  R.  Mowbray, 
of  Pickering,  was  made  superintendent  for 
Ontario  county,  will  have  the  effect  of  getting 
the  best  service  at  the  closest  cost.  The  only 
difficulty  in  such  appointment  may  be  in  the 
lack  of  real  roadmaking  information  on  the 
part  of  some  appointees,  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  the  personality  of  the  man  will  soon 
remedy.     It  all  depends  on  the  man. — Editor. 


nary  repair,  serve  immediate  needs  to 
advantage,  and  are  largely  preliminary 
to  more  durable  surface  construction. 

Rapid  organization  of  a  county  system, 
followed  immediately  by  extensive  con- 
struction operations,  is  not  conducive  to 
economy,  and  the  best  results.  A  system 
of  development  based  on  good  organiza- 
tion for  maintenance,  avoids  "plunging" 
and  leads  to  economical  management. 

County  organization  at  the  present  time 
thus  serves  not  only  an  immediate  pur- 
pose, but  is  a  necessary  preparation  for 
that  period  following  the  war  when,  it  is 
anticipated,  industrial  readjustment, 
coupled  with  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
may  cause  serious  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment unless  adequate  provision  is  now 
made  to  meet  all  possible  contingencies. 
Road-building,  if  necessary,  can  provide 
a  large  amount  of  labor  during  a  period 
of  industrial  and  social  readjustment 
While  Canadian  soldiers  are  doing  their 
duty  in  the  field,  they  must  not  find  on 
their  return  to  civil  life  that  Canadians 
at  home  have  neglected  the  obvious  duty 
of  making  preparation  to  meet  after-the- 
war  contingencies. 

Ontario  statutes  until  recently  recog- 
nized only  one  class  of  rural  roads — town- 
ship roads.    A  subdivision  was  first  made, 


A  stretch  of  good  road   in   Elgin   County,  near  Aylmer. 

Rogers'     farm     gate     is     shown     here,     a     farm     which 

refused    a    $25,000    offer    of    purchase. 


A  well-built   road   in  Wellington   County,  showing  well- 
kept    shoulders    with    side    ditches    of    ample    capacity, 
necessary  for  good  rural  roads. 
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An   example   of   a   well    protected   cement   culvert    on   a 

leading  road  in  York   County,  Ontario.     Cement   is  the 

only  material  for  modern  work  of  this  kind. 


The  slight   extra  cost  of  a  concrete  bridge  of  pleasing 

design  is  more  than  offset  by  the  effect  on  local  values. 

This  is  in  Halton  County,  Ontario. 


with  provision  for  provincial  subsidies  to 
another  class — county  roads. 

Recent  legislation  has  recognized  that 
further  provision  should  be  made  for 
classes  of  roads  which  carry  traffic  be- 
tween important  towns  and  cities;  that  it 
is  unfair  that  local  municipalities  should 
bear  the  burden  of  this  through  traffic. 
The  Provincial  Government  has  there- 
fore authorized  the  Minister  of  Public 
Highways  to  designate  certain  roads  of  a 
class,  to  be  known  as  "Provincial  County 
Roads,"  to  which  the  Government  will  con- 
tribute 60  per  cent,  for  construction  and 
a  like  proportion  for  maintenance.  Still 
another  class  is  created  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Public  Highways,  to  include  such  through 
routes  as  carry  not  merely  heavy  inter- 
city traffic,  but  traffic  of  an  international 
and  inter-provincial  character  as  well — 
all  for  the  reason,  as  previously  stated, 
that  it  is  not  equitable  that  local  muni- 
cipalities should  carry  the  burden  of  such 
traffic.  Not  only  is  it  unfair  that  they 
should  do  so,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  so  on  an  adequate 
basis.  This  foreign  and  through  traffic 
is  largely  the  traffic  of  motor  cars,  and  it 
is  equitable  that  the  Province  should  pro- 
vide the  extra  cost  from  motor  car  regis- 
tration revenues. 

That  cities  should  contribute  to  main 
county  roads  is  recognized  by  legislation 
respecting  "Suburban  Roads,"  a  class  of 
roads  which,  included  in  a  county  sys- 
tem, are  immediately  adjacent  to  cities 
or  towns  separated  from  the  county,  but 
to  the  support  of  which  cities  are  re- 
quired to  contribute.  By  grouping  city, 
county  and  provincial  contributions  to 
roads  of  this  class,  the  burden  is  not 
heavy  in  any  case,  and  traffic  which  is 
heavy  and  concentrated  can  be  provided 
for  by  heavier  construction  and  more  at- 
tention to  maintenance. 

Township  roads,  when  county  road  sys- 
tems have  been  established,  while  having 
by  far  the  greater  mileage,  carry  com- 
paratively light  traffic.  They  each  serve 
little  more  than  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  farms  abutting  on  them,  and  an  ex- 
penditure equivalent  to  statute  labor 
should  do  much  to  keep  them  in  reason- 
able condition,  at  least  until  the  desig- 
nated systems  of  county  roads  are  com- 
pleted and  local  effort  can  be  more  defi- 
nitely turned  to  the  roads  carrying  less 
traffic. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that 
the  number  of  vehicles  per  day  using  any 
individual  mile  of  road  is  the  standard  of 
service,  Hie  standard  of  wear,  and  conse- 
quently the  standard  upon  which  expendi- 


ture and  construction  should  be  based.  A 
road  carrying  only  ten  vehicles  per  day 
can,  broadly,  be  maintained  for  one-tenth 
the  cost  of  a  road  carrying  one  hundred 
vehicles  in  a  day.  Statute  labor  has  made 
favorable  records  under  conditions  of 
light  traffic  and  easy  improvement,  not 
under  conditions  of  heavy  traffic  and  in 
localities  where  road  material  is  scarce 
and  drainage  difficult. 

The  important  need  in  the  majority  of 
townships  to-day  is  more  experienced  and 
more  permanent  supervision,  with  defi- 
nitely fixed  responsibility.  To  this  end, 
each  township  should  have  a  road  super- 
intendent who  is  as  definite  and  perma- 
nent a  part  of  the  township  organization 
as  is  the  municipal  clerk  or  treasurer.  A 
road  superintendent  is  desirable  whether 
statute  labor  is  retained  or  not.  If  sta- 
tute labor  is  retained,  it  should  be  the 
effort  of  the  road  superintendent  to  sys- 
tematize the  work  and  make  it  continu- 
ous from  year  to  year.  To  encourage  the 
employment  of  permanent  road  superin- 
tendents, the  Ontario  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Highways  is  authorized  to  refund  to 
municipalities  one-quarter  of  his  wages 
or  salary.  About  forty  townships  in  the 
Province  are  availing  themselves  of  this 
assistance. 


The  people  of  Ontario  have  for  many 
years  criticized  their  road  conditions,  and 
a  deep  impression  has  been  made  that 
the  Province  has  little  but  bad  roads. 
Bad  roads,  unfortunately,  remain  in  many 
districts;  but  the  mileage  of  improved 
roads  has  been  steadily  growing,  until  it 
is  now  reasonable  to  ask  if  the  time  has 
not  come  when  the  good  roads  of  Ontario 
should  be  discussed  rather  than  the  bad 
roads.  County  organization  has  in  many 
cases  produced  excellent  results;  and 
coupled  with  the  work  of  township  coun- 
cils which  has  been  in  progress  for  many 
years,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  On- 
tario has  many  miles  of  road  which  serve 
the  needs  of  local  traffic  in  an  excellent 
manner.  Ontario  began  first  to  improve 
local  market  roads,  grouped  under  county 
management.  With  county  roads  already 
built  and  projected  a  connecting  highway 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Provincial 
Highway  Act  would  place  Ontario  in  a 
very  enviable  position  as  compared  with 
the  majority  of  states  and  provinces  on 
this  continent.  Organization  for  road 
improvement  by  townships,  counties,  and 
by  the  Province  is  now  such  as  to  justify 
a  very  optimistic  view  of  the  road  situa- 
tion in  Ontario. 


BECAUSE  of  the  information,  ideas  of  good  farming,  healthy  views  on 
leading  questions  giving  the  farmers1  side  always  the  preference,  and 
the  efficient  service  in  building  waterworks,  lighting,  livestock  in- 
formation and  politics.  Farmers'  was  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
two  weeks  ago.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  people  who  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions because  of  the  splendid  service  rendered.  Every  reader  should 
be  a  good  missionary  to  his  neighbor  by  telling  him  to  subscribe  to  a  journal 
that  gives  real  service. 


Huron  Knows  a  Good  Thing 

Dear  Sirs:  Walkerton,   Ont. 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  for 
which  please  send  me  The  Farmers' 
Magazine  for  one  year.  I  think  it  is 
a  fine  magazine  and  would  not  be 
without  it. 

Mrs.   Jas.    L.   Tolton. 

A  Wife  is  Consulted 

Aldershot,  Ont. 
Please  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  $2 
in  payment  of  my  subscription  for 
1917  and  1918  to  your  paper.  My 
wife  and  I  talked  of  giving  it  up,  as 
we  subscribe  to  three  other  farm 
papers,  but  every  number  is  so  good 
I  said  here  goes  for  another  year. 
Wishing  you  all  success, 

F.    H.    Atkins. 


Can't  Do  Without  It 

Lindsay,  Ont. 
I  wrote  you  telling  you  to  stop  The 
Farmers'  Magazine,  but  we  have 
changed  our  mind,  as  we  feel  we  can- 
not do  without  it,  so  I  am  sending  you 
renewal  for  another  year. 

Sam   Ondicott. 

Nova  Scotia  Finds  Farmers  Good 

Annapolis,  N.S. 
My  subscription  expired  with  De- 
cember number,  1917.  I  am  enclosing 
$1  to  pay  for  Farmers'  Magazine  for 
one  year  commencing  January,  1918, 
to  January,  1919,  as  I  find  I  cannot 
get  along  without  it.  Kindly  extend 
time  paid   to  January,   1919. 

Stanley  A.  Barleau. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 

A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  Robert  Watson 


CHAPTER  V.— Continued. 

I  WAS  young,  my  lungs  were  sound 
and  my  heart  beat  well.  I  was  big 
and  endowed  with  greater  strength 
than  is  allotted  the  average  man.  Glad 
to  be  done  with  pomp,  show  and  conven- 
tion, my  life  was  now  my  very  own  to 
plan  and  make,  or  to  warp  and  spoil,  as 
fancy,  fortune  and  fate  decreed. 

I  hankered  for  the  undisturbed  quiet 
of  some  small  village  by  the  sea,  with 
work  enough — but  no  more — to  keen 
body  nourished  and  covered;  with  books 
in  plenty  and  my  pipe  well  filled;  with 
an  open  door  to  welcome  the  sunshine, 
the  scented  breeze,  the  salted  spray 
from  the  ocean  and  my  congenial  fellow- 
man. 

But,  if  I  should  be  led  in  the  paths  of 
grubbing  men,  'mid  bustle,  strife  and 
quarrel,  where  the  strong  and  the  crafty 
alone  survived,  where  the  weaklings 
were  thrust  aside;  I  was  ready  and  will- 
in"1  to  take  my  place,  to  take  my  chance, 
to  pit  brawn  against  brawn,  brain 
against  brain,  to  strike  b'low  for  blow, 
to  fail  or  to  succeed,  to  live  or  die,  as 
the  gods  might  decree. 

As  I  filled  my  lungs,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
relieved  myself  of  some  great  burden  in 
cutting  myself  adrift  from  Brammerton, 
dear  old  spot  as  it  was.  And  I  whistled 
and  hummed  as  I  trudged  along,  trying 
to  reach  the  point  of  grey  at  the  rim 
of  the  semi-circle  of  green.  On,  on  I 
went,  on  my  seemingly  unending  en- 
deavor. But  I  knew  that  ultimately  the 
road  would  end,  although  merely  to  open 
up  another  and  yet  another  path  over 
which  I  would  have  to  travel  in  the  long 
journey  of  life  which  lay  before  me. 

As  I  kept  on,  I  saw  the  sun  go  down 
in  a  display  ^pf  blood-red  pyrotechnics. 
I  heard  the  chatter  of  the  birds  in  the 
hedgerows  as  they  settled  to  rest.  Now 
and  again,  I  nassed  a  tired  toiler,  with 
bent  head  and  dragging  feet — his 
drudgery  over  for  the  day,  but  weighted 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  must  begin 
all  over  again  on  the  morrow  and  on 
each  succeeding  morrow  till  the  crack 
of  his  doom. 

The  night  breeze  came  up  and  dark- 
ness gathered  round  me.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  the  twinkling  lights  of 
Grangeborough  came  into  view.  They 
were  welcome  to  me,  for  the  pangs  of  a 
healthy  hunger  were  clamoring  to  be 
appeased. 

As  it  had  been  with  the  country  some 
hours  before,  so  was  it  now  with  Grange- 
borough.  The  town  was  settling  down 
for  the  night.  It  was  late.  Most  of 
the  shops  were  closing,  or  already  closed. 
Business  was  over  for  the  day.  People 
hurried    homeward    like    shadows. 

I  looked  about  me  for  a  place  to  dine, 
but  failed,  at  first,  in  my  quest.  Down 
toward  the  docks  there  were  brighter 
lights  and  correspondingly  deeper  dark- 
nesses. I  went  along  a  broad  thorough- 
fare, turned  down  a  narrower  one  until 
I  found  myself  among  lanes  and  alleys, 
jostled  by  drunken  sailors  and  accosted 
by   wanton   women,   as   they   staggered, 


blinking,     from     the     brightly     lighted 
saloons. 
My   finer    sensibilities    rose    and    pro- 

SYNOPSIS. 
George  Brammerton,  the  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Brammerton  and 
Hazelmere,  fias  had  a  serious  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother  Harry  and  has 
been  banished  from  his  home  by  his 
father.  He  leaves  the  house  and 
sets  out  for  Grangeborough,  a  seaport 
town  some  few  miles  distant. 


He  was  an  ugly  brute,  and  no  mistake. 


tested  within  me,  but  I  had  no  choice.  If 
I  wished  to  quell  my  craving  for  food, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do 
but  to  brave  the  foul  air  and  the  rough 
element  of  one  of  these  sawdust  floored, 
glass  ornamented,  whisky  palaces,  where 
a  snack  and  a  glass  of  ale,  at  least, 
could  be  purchased. 

I  looked  about  me  and  pushed  into 
what  seemed  the  least  disreputable  one 
of  its  kind.  I  made  through  the  haze 
of  foul  air  and  tobacco  smoke  to  the 
counter,  and  stood  idly  by  until  the  bar- 
tender should  find  it  convenient  to  wait 
upon  me. 

The  place  was  crowded  with  •  sea-far- 
ing men  and  the  human  sediment  that 
is  found  in  and  around  the  docks  of  all 
shipping  cities;  it  resounded  with  a 
babel  of  coarse,  discordant  voices. 

The  greater  part  of  this  coterie 
was  gathered  round  a  huge  individual, 
with  enormous  hands  and  feet,  a  stubby, 
blue  chin — set,  round  and  aggressive;  a 
nose  with  a  broken  bridge  spoiled  the 
balance  of  his  podgy  face.  He  had 
beady  eyes  and  a  big,  ugly  mouth  with 
stained,  irregular  teeth.  From  time  to 
time  he  laughed  boisterously  and  his 
laugh  had  an  echo  of  hell  in  it. 

He  and  his  followers  appeared  to  be 
enjoying  some  good  joke.  But,  when- 
ever he  spoke,  everyone  else  became 
silent.  Each  coarse  jest  he  mouthed 
was  laughed  at  long  and  uproariously. 
He  had  a  hold  on  his  fellows.  Even  I 
was  fascinated;  but  it  was  by  the  great 
similarity  of  some  of  the  mannerisms 
of  this  uncouth  man  to  those  I  had  ob- 
served in  the  lower  brute  creation. 

My  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
him,  however,  by  the  sound  of  the 
rattling  of  tin  cans  in  another  corner 
which  was  partly  partitioned  from  the 
main  bar-room.  I  followed  the  new 
sound. 

A  tattered  individual  was  seated  there, 
his  feet  among  a  cluster  of  pots  and 
pans  all  strung  together.  His  head  was 
in  his  hands  and  his  red,  bearded  face 
was  a  study  of  dejection  and  misery. 

There  was  something  strangely 
familiar  in  the  appearance  of  the  man. 

Suddenly  I  remembered,  and  I 
laughed. 

I  went  over  and  sat  down  opposite 
him;  setting  my  golf  clubs  by  my  side. 
He  ignored  my  arriving.  That  same  old 
trick  of  his! 

"Donald, — Donald  Robertson,"  I  ex- 
claimed, laughing  again. 

Still  he  did  not  look  across. 

Suddenly  he  spoke,  and  in  a  voice  that 
knew    neither   hope    nor    gladness. 

"Ye  laugh, — ye  name  me  by  my 
Christian  name — but  ye  don't  say,  'Don- 
ald will  ye  taste?'  " 

I  leaned  over  and  pulled  his  hands 
away  from  his  head.  He  flopped  for- 
ward, then  glared  at  me.  His  eyes 
opened  wide. 

"It's — it's  you — is  it?  The  second  son 
come  to  me  in  my  hour  o'  trial." 

"Why!  Donald— what's  the  trouble?" 
I  asked. 
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"Trouble — ye  may  well  say  trouble. 
Have  ye  mind  o'  the  sixpence  ye  gied 
me  on  the  roadside  this  mornin'.". 

"Yes." 

"For  thirteen  long,  unlucky  hours  I 
saved  that  sixpence  against  my  time 
o'  need.  I  tied  it  in  the  tail  o'  my  sark 
for  safety.  I  came  in  here  an  hour  ago. 
I  ordered  a  glass  o'  whisky  and  a 
tumbler  o'  beer.  I  sat  doon  here  for  a 
while  wi'  them  both  before  me,  enjoying 
the  sight  o'  them  and  indulgin'  in  the 
heavenly  joy  o'  anteecipation.  Then  I 
drank  the  speerits  and  was  just  settlin' 
doon  to  the  beer — tryin'  to  make  it  spin 
oot  as  long  as  I  could,  for,  ye  ken,  it's 
comfortable  in  here — when  an  emissary 
o'  the  deevil,  wi'  hands  like  shovels  and 
a  leer  in  his  e'e,  came  in  and  picked  up 
the  tumbler  frae  under  my  very  nose 
and  swallowed  the  balance  o'  your  six- 
pence before  I  could  say  squeak." 

I  laughed  at  Donald's  rueful  counten- 
ance and  his  more  than  rueful  tale. 

"Did  the  man  have  a  broken  nose  and 
a  heavy  jaw?  "  I  asked. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Donald,  lowering  ^  his 
voice.  "Do  ye  happen  to  ken  him?" 

«No — but  he  is  stiH  over  there  and  he 
thinks  it  a  fine  joke  that  he  played  on 
you." 

"So  would  I,"  said  Donald,  "if  I  had 
drunk  his  beer." 

"What  did  you  do  when  he  swallowed 
off  your  drink?"  I  asked. 

»D0! — what  do  ye  think  I  did?  1 
remonstrated  wi'  a'  the  vehemence  that 
a  Struan  Robertson  in  anger  is  cap- 
able o'.  But  the  vehemence  o'  the  Lord 
himsel'  couldna  bring  the  beer  back." 

"Why  didn't  you  fight,  man?  Why 
didn't  you  knock  the  bully  down?'  I 
asked,  pitying  his  woe-begone  appear- 
ance. . 

"Mister — whatever  your  name  is — Im 
a  man  o'  peace;  and  forby  I'm  auld 
enough  to  ken  it's  no'  wise  to  fight  on 
an  empty  stomach.  I  havena  had  a  bite 
since  I  saw  ye  last." 

"Never  mind,  Donald — cheer  up.  1  am 
going  to  have  some  bread  and  cheese, 
and  a  glass  of  ale  so  you  can  have  some 
with  me,  at  my  expense." 

His  face  lit  up  like  a  Roman  candle.    ( 

"Man— I'm  wi'  ye.  You're  a  man  o 
substance  and  I'm  fonder  o'  substantial 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer  than  I  am  Of 
the  metapheesical  drinks  I  was  indulgin 
in  for  ten  minutes  before  ye  so  provi- 
dentially came." 

I  could  not  help  wondering  at  some  of 
the  remarks  of  this  wise,  yet  good-for- 
little,  old  customer;  but  I  did  not  press 
him  for  more  enlightenment. 

I  thumped  the  hand-bell  on  the  table 
and  was  successful  in  obtaining  more 
prompt  attention  from  the  bar-tender 
than  I  had  been  able  to  do  across  the 
counter. 

When  the  food  and  drink  were  placed 
between  us  and  paid  for,  Donald  stuffed 
all  but  one  slice  of  his  bread  and  cheese 
inside  his  waistcoat,  and  he  sighed  con- 
tentedly as  he  contemplated  the  sparkl- 
ing ale.  But,  all  at  once,  he  startled  me 
by  springing  to  his  feet,  seizing  his 
tumbler  in  his  hand  and  emptying  the 
contents  down  his  gullet  at  two 
monstrous  gulps. 

"No,  no  —  ye  thievin'  devil,"  he 
shouted,  as  he  regained  his  breath,  "ye 
canna  do  that  twice  wi'  Donald  Robert- 
son." 

I  looked  toward  the  opening  in  the 
partition.  Donald's  recent  enemy — the 
man  whom  I  haJ  been  studying  at  the 


other  end  of  the  bar-room  —  was 
shouldering  himself  into  our  company. 
Behind  him,  in  a  semi-circle,  a  dozen 
faces  grinned  in  anticipation  of  some 
more  fun  at  Donald's  expense. 

The  big  bully  glared  down  at  me  as  I 
sat. 

"That  there  is  uncommon  good  beer, 
young  un,"  he  growled,  "and  that  there 
is  most  uncommon  good  bread  and 
cheese." 

I  glanced  at  him  with  half-shut  eye- 
lids, then  I  broke  off  another  piece  of 
bread. 

"Maybe  you  didn't  'ear  me?"  he 
shouted  again,  "I  said  that  was  uncom- 
mon good  beer." 

"L  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
that,  my  man,  after  I  have  tasted  it,"  I 
replied. 

"Not  that  beer,  little  boy — you  ain't 
going  to  taste  that,"  he  thundered,  "be- 
cause 1  'appens  to  want  it — see!  I 
'appens  to  'ave  a  most  aggravating 
thirst  in  my  gareler." 

A  burst  of  laup-M.er  followed  this 
ponderous  attempt  at  humor. 

"  Ana  it  over,  sonny — 1  wants  it." 

I  merely  raised  my  head  and  ran  my 
eyes  over  him. 

n^e  was  an  uetIv  brute,  and  no  mis- 
take.    A  man  of  tremendous  girth. 

-n.ith.ougn  i  had  no  real  fear  of  him — 
for,  already  I  had  been  schooled  to  the 
knowledge  that  fear  and  its  twin  brother, 
worry,  are  man's  worst  opponents — I  was 
a  little  uncertain  as  to  what  the  outcome 
would  be  if  I  got  him  thoroughly 
angered.  However,  1  was  in  no  mind  to 
be  interfered  with. 

He  thumped  his  heavy  first  on  the 
table. 

"  'And  that  over— quick,"  he  roared. 

His  great  jaws  damned  together  and 
his  thick,  discolored  lips  became  com- 
pressed. 

"Why! — certainlv,  m^  friend,"  I  re- 
marked easily,  rising  with  slow  deliber- 
ation. "Which  will  you  have  first: — the 
bread  and  cneese,  or  the  ale?" 

"  'Twere  the  ale  I  arst  and  it's  the'  ale 
I  wants — and  blamed  quick  about  it  or 
I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

"Stupid  of  me!"  I  remarked.  "I 
should  have  known  you  wanted  the  ale 
first.  Here  you  are,  my  good,  genial, 
handsome  fellow." 

I  picked  ud  the  foaming  tumbler  and 
offered  it  to  him.  When  he  stretched 
out  his  great,  grimy  paw  to  take  it,  I 
tossed  the  stuff  smack  into  his  face, 
sending  showers  of  the  liquid  into  the 
gaping  countenances  of  his  supporters. 

He  staggered,  I  sent  the  tumbler  on 
the  same  errand  as  the  ale.  It  smashed 
in  a  hundred  pieces  on  the  side  of  his 
broken  nose,  opening  up  an  old  gash 
there  and  sending  a  stream  of  blood  ooz- 
ing down  over  his  mouth. 

There  was  no  more  laughter,  nor  grin- 
ning. The  place  was  as  quiet  as  a 
church  during  prayer.  I  pushed  into  the 
open  saloon,  with  the  remonstrating 
Donald  at  my  heels.  Then  the  bull  be- 
gan to  roar.  He  pulled  off  his  coat, 
while  half  a  dozen  of  his  own  kind  en- 
deavored with  dirty  handkerchiefs  and 
rags  to  mop  the  blood  from  his  face. 

"Shut  the  door.  Don't  let  'im  away 
from  'ere,"  he  shouted.  "Ill  push  his 
windpipe  into  his  boots,  I  will.  Watch 
me!" 

As  I  stood  with  my  back  against  the 
partition,  the  bar-tender  slipped  round 
the  end  of  the  counter. 

"Look    here,    guv'nor,"    he    whispered 


with  good  intent,  "the  back  door's  open 
— run  like  the  devil." 

I  turned  to  him  in  mild  surprise. 

"Don't  be  an  ijit,"  he  went  on,  "Git. 
Why,  he's  Tommy  Flynn,  the  champion 
rib  cracker  and  face  pusher  of  Harlford, 
here  on  his  holidays." 

"Tommy  Flynn,"  I  answered,  "Tommv 
Rot  fits  him  better." 

"You  ain't  agoing  to  stand  up  and  get 
hit,  are  you?" 

"What  else  is  there  for  me  to  do?"  I 
asked. 

He  threw  un  his  arms  despairingly. 

"Lor'  lumme — then  I  bids  you  good- 
bye and  washes  my  hands  clean  of  you." 
And  he  went  round  behi^-1  the  counter 
in  disgust,  spitting  among  the  sawdust. 

By  this  time,  Tommy  Flynn,  the 
champion  rib  cracker  and  face  pusher, 
was  rolling  up  his  sleeves  businesslike 
and  thrusting  off  his  numerous  seconds 
in  his  anxiety  to  get  at  me. 

"  'Ere,  Splotch,"  he  cried  to  a  one- 
eyed  bosom  friend  of  his,  "  'old  my 
watch,  while  I  joggles  the  puddin's  out 
of  this  kid  with  a  left  'ander.  My  heve! 
— 'e  won't  be  no  blooming  golfing  swell 
in  another  'alf  minute." 

He  grinned  at  me  a  few  4-: in  order 

to  hypnotise  me  with  his  beautv  and  to 
instil  in  me  the  necessary  amount  of 
frightfulness  before  he  got  to  work  in 
earnest.  Then,  by  way  of  invitation,  he 
thrust  forward  his  jaw  almost  into  my 
face.  I  took  advantage  of  his  offer 
somewhat  more  quickly  than  he  antici- 
pated. I  struck  him  on  the  chin  with 
my  left  and  drew  my  right  to  his  body. 
But  his  chin  was  hard  as  flint  and  it 
bruised  my  knuckles:  while  his  great 
body  was  podfv  and  of  an  india-rubbor- 
like  flexibility. 

For  my  pains,  he  brushed  my  ear  and 
drew  a  little  blood,  with  the  grin  of  an 
ape  on  his  brutish  face. 

He  threw  up  his  arms  to  guard, 
feinted  at  me,  and  rushed  in. 

I  parried  his  blows  successfully,  much 
to  his  surprise,  for  I  could  see  his  eyes 
widening  and  a  wrinkle  in  his  brow. 

"-Careful,  Tommy! — careful,"  caution- 
ed Splotch  of  the  one  eye.  "He's  a 
likelv   looking   youne  bloke." 

"Likely  be  blowed,"  said  Tommy  short- 
ly, as  he  toved  with  me.     "Watch  this!" 

I  saw  that  it  would  be  for  my  own 
good  the  less  I  let  my  antagonist  know 
of  my  abilitv  at  his  own  game,  and  I 
knew  also  I  would  have  to  play  caution 
with  my  strength  all  the  way,  owing  to 
the  trying  ordeals  I  had  already  gone 
through  that  day. 

Once  my  antagonist  tried  to  draw  me 
as  he  would  draw  a  novice.  I  ignored 
the  body  bait  he  opened  up  for  me  and, 
instead,  I  swung  in  quickly  with  my 
right  on  to  his  bruised  nose,  with  all  the 
energy  I  could  master.  He  sta^ered 
and  reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  In  fact, 
had  he  not  been  half-besotted  by  dear- 
only-knows  how  many  days  of  de- 
bauchery, it  might  have  gone  hard  with 
me,  but  now  he  positively  howled  with 
pain. 

I  had  hit  on  his  most  vulnerable  part, 
right  at  the  bee-inninsr. 

Something  inside  of  me  chuckled,  for, 
if  there  was  one  special  place  in  any 
man's  anatomy  that  I  always  had  been, 
able  to  reach,  it  was  his  nose. 

Flynn  rushed  on  me  again  and  again. 
I  was  lucky  indeed  in  beating  back  his 
onslaughts. 

Once  a  spent  blow  got  me  on  the 
cheek;  yet,  spent,  as  it  was,  it  made  me 
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numb  and  dizzy  for  the  moment.  Once 
he  caught  me  squarely  on  the  chest  right 
over  the  wound  my  brother  had  given 
me.  The  pain  of  that  was  like  the  cut 
of  a  red-hot  knife,  but  it  passed  quick- 
ly. I  staggered  and  reeled  several 
times,  as  flashes  of  weakness  seemed  to 
pass  over  me.  I  began  to  fear  that  my 
strength  would  give  out. 

I  pulled  myself  together  with  an  ef- 
fort. Then  —  once  —  twice  —  thrice  —  in 
succession,  bewildering  to  myself,  I 
smashed  that  broken  nose  of  Flynn's, 
sending  him  sick  and  wobbling  among 
his  following. 

He  became  maddened  with  rage.  He 
swore  back  at  them  in  a  muddy  torrent 
of  abuse. 

Already  the  fight  was  over — I  could 
feel  it  in  my  bones — over  far  sooner 
and  more  satisfactory  to  me  that  I  had 
expected.  And,  more  by  good  luck  than 
by  ability,  I  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, unscathed. 

Tommy  Flynn  could  fight.  But  he 
was  not  the  fighter  he  would  have  been 
away  from  drink  and  in  strict  training, 
as  I  was.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  him  when  he  was  out  of  condition. 
He  spat  out  a  mouthful  of  blood  and  re- 
turned to  the  conflict,  defending  his  nose 
with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  lioness  defend- 
ing her  whelps. 

"Look  out!  Take  care!"  a  timely 
voice  whispered  on  my  left. 

Something  flashed  in  my  opponent's 
hands  in  the  gaslieht.  I  backed  to  the 
partition.  We  had  a  terrible  mix-up 
just  then.  Blow  and  counterblow 
rained.  He  broke  down  my  guard  once 
and  drove  with  fierce  force  for  my  face. 
I  ducked  just  in  time,  for  he  missed  me 
by  a  mere  hairsbreadth.  His  fist  smash- 
ed into  a  metal  bolt  in  the  woodwork. 
Sparks  flew  and  there  was  a  loud  ring  of 
metal  against  metal. 

"You  cowardly  brute!"  I  shouted, 
breaking  away  as  it  dawned  on  me  that 
he  had  attacked  me  with  heavy  knuckle- 
dusters. My  blood  fairly  danced  with 
madness.  I  sprang:  in  on  him  in  a  posi- 
tive frenzy.  He  became  a  child  in  my 
hands.  Never  had  I  been  roused  as  I 
was  then.  I  struck  again  at  his  hideous 
face  until  it  sagged  away  from  me. 

He  was  blind  with  his  own  blood.  I 
followed  up,  raining  punch  upon  punch — 
pitilessly,  relentlessly.  His  feet  slipped 
in  the  slither  of  bloody  sawdust.  I 
struck  again  and  he  crashed  to  the  floor, 
striking  his  head  against  the  iron 
pedestal  of  a  round  table  in  the  corner. 
He  lay  all  limp  and  senseless,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open  and  his  breath  comin- 
roaring  and  gurgling  from  his  clotted 
throat. 

As  his  friends  endeavored  to  raise 
him,  as  I  stood  back  against  the  counter, 
panting — I  heard  a  battering  at  the 
main  door  of  the  saloon  which  had  been 
closed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
scuffle. 

"Here,  Sir — quick!"  cried  the  sympa- 
thetic bar-tender  to  me.  "The  cops! 
Out  the  back  door  like  hell!" 

I  had  no  desire  to  be  mixed  up  in  a 
police  affair,  especially  in  the  company 
of  such  scum  as  I  was  then  among.  I 
picked  up  my  golf  bag  and  swung  my 
napsack  on  to  m"  back  once  more.  Then 
I  remembered  about  Donald.  I  could 
not  leave  him.  I  searched  in  corners 
and  under  the  tables.  He  was  nowhere 
in  sight. 

"Is    it    the    tinker?"    asked    the    bar- 
tender excitedly. 
"Yes,  yes!" 


Good  Live  Stock  News 

Farmers'  Magazine  readers  are  due  for  a  livestock  treat.  James  E. 
Poole,  America's  greatest  livestock  market  expert,  editor  of  one  of  the  big 
market  papers  in  Chicago,  and  a  special  correspondent  to  the  Breeders' 
Gazette,"  will  write  for  each  issue.  His  knowledge  of  livestock  from  the 
centre  of  Chicago's  big  markets,  his  personal  knowledge  of  conditions  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hog  populations  in  the  big  trans-Mississippi  regions,  as  well 
as  our  own  Canadian  growing  livestock  wealth,  put  his  writings  beyond 
value  to  the  Canadian  feeder  and  breeder. 

Another  announcement  is  that  a  great  ex-Canadian  livestock  man  will 
tell  his  early  experiences  in  building  up  livestock  trade  in  Ontario  a  few 
years  ago.    You  will  want  to  read  every  word  of  this. 

A  market  forecast  with  a  range  of  current  prices  is  being  outlined  for 
the  guidance  of  every  farmer  who  is  feeding  a  steer,  clipping  a  sheep  or 
marketing  a  hog.     Tell  your  friends  about  the  Farmers'  Magazine  service. 


"He's  gone.  He  slunk  out  with  his 
tin  cans,  through  the  back  way,  as  soon 
as  you  got  started  in  this  scrap." 

I  did  not  wait  for  anything  more,  for 
someone  was  unlocking  the  front  door. 
I  darted  out  of  the  back  exit  and  into  the 
lane.  Down  the  lane,  in  the  darkness,  I 
tore  like  a  hurricane,  then  along  the 
waterfront  until  there  was  a  mile  be- 
tween me  and  the  scene  of  my  late  en- 
counter. 

I  slowed  up  at  a  convenient  horse- 
trough,  splashed  my  hands  and  face  in 
the  cooling  water  and  adjusted  my  cloth- 
ing as  best  I  could,  then  I  strolled  into 
the  shipping  shed,  where  stevedores 
and  dock  laborers  were  busy,  by  electric 
light,  completing  the  loading  of  a 
smart-looking   little   cargo   boat. 

A  notion  seized  me.  It  was  a  coaster, 
so  I  knew  I  could  not  be  going  very  far 
away.  I  walked  un  the  gang-plank,  and 
aboard. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

aboard  the  coaster. 

An  ordinary  seaman,  then  the  second 
officer  of  the  little  steamer,  passed  me  on 
the  deck,  but  both  were  busy  and  paid  no 
more  attention  to  my  presence  than  if  I 
had  been  one  of  themselves. 

I  strolled  down  the  narrow  companion- 
way  into  a  cosy  but  somewhat  cramped 
saloon. 

After  standing  for  a  time  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  some  signs  of  life,  I  pushed 
open  the  door  of  a  stateroom  on  the  star- 
board side.  The  room  had  two  berths.  I 
tossed  my  knapsack  and  clubs  into  the 
lower  one.  As  I  turned  to  the  door  again, 
I  espied  a  diminutive  individual  no  more 
than  four  and  a  half  feet  tall — or,  as  I 
should  say,  small — in  the  full,  gold-braid- 
ed uniform  of  a  ship's  chief  steward. 

He  was  a  queer-looking  little  customer, 
grizzled,  weather-beaten  and,  apparently, 
as  hard  as  nails.  He  was  absolutely  self- 
possessed  and,  despite  his  stature,  there 
was  "nothing  small  about  him,"  as  an 
American  friend  of  mine  used  to  put  it. 

He  touched  his  cap,  and  smiled.  His 
smile  told  me  at  once  that  he  was  an 
Irishman,  for  only  an  Irishman  could 
smile  as  he  did. 

It  was  a  smile  with  a  joke,  a  drink,  a 
kiss  and  a  touch  of  the  devil  himself  in  it. 

"I  saw  ye  come  down,  sor.  Ye'll  be 
makin'  for  Glasgow?" 

"Glasgow!"  I  cogitated.  Yes! — Glas- 
gow as  a  starting  point  would  suit  me  as 
well  as  anywhere  else. 

"Correct  first  guess,"  I  answered. 
"But  tell  me — how  did  you  know  that  that 
was  my  destination?" 

He  showed  his  teeth. 

"Och !  because  it's  the  only  port  we're 


callin'  at,  sor.  Looks  like  a  fine  trip 
north,"  he  went  on.  "The  weather's  warm 
and  there's  just  enough  breeze  to  make  it 
lively.  Nothin'  like  the  sea,  sor,  for  keep- 
in'  the  stomach  swate  and  the  mind  up  to 
the  knocker." 

I  yawned,  for  I  was  dog-weary. 

"When  ye  get  to  Glasgow,  if  ye  are  on 
the  lookout  for  a  place  to  slape — try 
Barney  O'TooIe's  in  Argyle  Street.  The 
place  is  nothin'  to  look  at,  but  it's  a  hum- 
mer inside,  sor." 

I  yawned  drowsily  once  more,  but  the 
hint  did  not  stop  him. 

"If  you'll  excuse  my  inquisitiveness,  sor 
— or,  rather,  what  ye  might  call  my  na- 
tural insight — I  judge  you're  on  either  a 
moighty  short  tour,  or  a  devil  av  a  long 
,one  got  up  in  a  hurry." 

The  little  clatterbag's  uncanny  guess- 
ing harried  me. 

"How  do  you  arrive  at  your  conclu- 
sions?" I  asked,  taking  off  my  jacket  and 
hanging  it  up. 

"Och!  Shure  it's  by  the  size  av  your 
wardrobe.  No  man  goes  on  a  well- 
planned,  long  trip  wi£h  knapsack  and  a 
bag  av  golfsticks." 

"Well,  it  is  likely  to  be  long  enough," 
I  laughed  ruefully. 

"Had  a  row  with  the  old  man  and  clear- 
in'  out?"  he  sympathized.  "Well,  good 
luck  to  yer  enterprise.  I  did  the  same 
meself  when  I  was  thirteen ;  after  gettin' 
a  hidin'  with  a  bit  av  harness  for  doin' 
somethin'  I  never  did  at  all.  I've  never 
seen  the  old  man  since  and  never  want 
to.     Bad  cess  to  him. 

"Would  ye  like  a  bite  before  ye  turn  in, 
sor?"  It's  past  supper  time  but  I  can 
find  ye  a  scrapin'  av  something." 

"A  bite  and  a  bath — if  I  may?"  I  put 
in.    "I'm  sticky  all  over." 

"A  bath !  Right  ye  are.  I  knew  ye 
was  a  toff  the  minute  I  clapped  my  blink- 
ers on  ye." 

In  ten  minutes  my  talkative  friend  an- 
nounced that  my  bath  was  in  readiness. 
For  ten  minutes  more  he  rattled  on  to  me 
at  intervals,  through  the  bathroom  door; 
poking  into  my  past  and  arranging  my 
future  like  a  clairvoyant. 

Notwithstanding,  he  had  a  nice,  steam- 
ingvhot  supper  waiting  for  me  when  I 
returned  to  my  stateroom. 

As  I  fell  to  he  stood  by,  enjoying  the 
relish  I  displayed  in  the  appeasing  of  my 
hunger. 

"If  I  was  a  young  fellow  av  your  age, 
strong  build  and  qualities,  do  ye  know 
where  I  would  make  for?"  he  ventured. 

"Whei'e?"  I  asked,  disinterestedly. 

He  lowered  his  eyebrows.    "Out  West — 

Canada,"  he  said,  with  a  decided  nod  of 

his  head.     "And,   the  farther   west  the 

better.     The  Pacific  Coast  has  a  climate 

Continued  on  page  24. 
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A  Sun-roomed  House 

A  Suggestion  For  Building  Or  Remodelling 
By  Genevieve 


NO  architectural  feature  contributes 
to  the  cheerfulness  and  healthful- 
ness  of  a  house  so  much  as  an 
abundance  of  window-space  and,  where- 
ever  possible,  a  sun-room.  The  charming 
house  shown  here  is,  in  the  skeleton,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  plain  square  two-storey 
building  with  a  short  projecting  wing 
and  square  porch  across  the  front — but 
the  addition  of  a  sun-room  at  the  side  and 
a  sun-room  over  the  front  porch  give  it 
a  brightness  and  "personality"  not  found 
in  many  more  costly  homes.  Incidentally 
this  style  of  building  offers  a  suggestion 
for  remodelling  the  plain  square  house 
built  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  on  a  great 
many  farms  —  and  the  present  cost  of 
building  materials  is  likely  to  make  re- 
modelling more  popular  than  out-and-out 
new  building  this  year.  The  far-seeing 
farmer,  however,  will  consider  the  poor 
economy  of  putting  new  wine  into  old 
bottles  and  if  the  combination  of  old  and 
new  materials  is  not  going  to  be  perma- 
nent enough  to  pay  for  itself  an  entirely 
new  house  will  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 
Another  delightful  thing  about  a  house 
of  this  type  is  that  while  it  is  unusually 
attractive  the  features  that  really  make 
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its  beauty  are  not  there  merely  for  adorn- 
ment— they  have  a  purpose  which  will 
last  as  long  as  the  house  lasts  so  they  will 
never  become  tiresome  or  foolish.  There 
is,  too,  a  substantial,  solid,  dignified  air 
about  the  place  which  should  belong  to 
every  farm  home. 

The  interior  is  planned  to  give  the  most 
homelike  atmosphere,  the  highest  degree 
of  comfort  and  the  greatest  convenience 
in  doing  the  housework.  The  living-room 
den  and  sun-room  are  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  when  the  wide  sliding-doors  are 
pushed  back  the  three  rooms  are  thrown 
practically  into  one.  By  having  glass  in 
the  doors  opening  to  the  sun-room  the 
living-room  is  well  supplied  with  light. 
The  den  is  little  more  than  a  cosy  nook  at 
the  end  of  the  living-room  and  may  be 
used  either  as  a  sitting-room  giving  a 
little  privacy  away  from  the  living-room 
or  as  an  office  where  the  farm  books,  busi- 
ness papers,  etc.,  are  kept.  Perhaps  the 
most  practical  plan  is  to  have  the  room 
furnished  comfortably  for  a  sitting  room 
with  a  lockable  desk  and  filing  cabinet  and 
to  close  the  doors  when  it  is  being  used  as 
an  office.  The  sun-room  may  also  be  used 
as  a  little  nook  off  the  living  room,  par- 
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ticularly  desirable  in  the  winter  time,  or 
the  woman  who  likes  flowers  will  find  it 
an  excellent  place  to  keep  her  plants 
blooming  the  year  round.  If  there  is  a 
baby  in  the  house  the  sun-room  makes  an 
ideal  day  nursery.  The  fireplace  in  the 
living-room  is  a  feature  which  no  person 
who  wants  the  best  atmosphere  in  his 
home  can  afford  to  do  without. 

The  stairs  is  well-placed  to  save  space. 
Instead  of  having  a  hall  a  stairway  is  run 
between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  with 
a  landing  large  enough  to  allow  a  door  to 
open  from  the  kitchen  as  well  as  from  the 
living-room.  With  this  arrangement  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  back  stairs.  The 
cellar-way  running  down  under  the 
stairs  puts  the  cellar-door  in  a  position 
convenient  to  either  kitchen  or  dining- 
room. 

The  dining-room  is  well  placed  both  for 
convenience  to  the  kitchen  and  living- 
room,  and,  having  windows  on  three  sides, 
gives  a  pleasant  outlook  at  any  time 
of  the  day.  The  kitchen  with  its  sink 
and  built-in  cupboard,  a  washroom  and 
back  porch  is  planned  to  make  the  house- 
keeper's work  as  easy  as  possible. 

Upstairs  the  same  ideal  of  healthful- 
ness,  convenience  and  comfort  is  carried 
out.  The  bedrooms  are  all  a  good  size  with 
a  good  window  arrangement  for  ventila- 
tion and  lighting,  and  each  is  provided 
with  a  clothes-closet.  The  bathroom  is,  of 
course,  indispensable  in  a  modern  farm 
home;  being  placed  directly  above  the 
wash-room  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
plumbing  connections. 

The  most  attractive  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  rooms,  however,  is  the  sun-room 
built  over  the  porch.  Some  women  might 
feel  inclined  to  take  this  for  a  sewing 
room,  but  its  real  purpose  is  to  be  used 
as  a  fresh  air  sleeping  room,  having 
screens  outside  the  windows  so  that  the 
windows  can  be  opened  or  closed  to  suit 
the  weather.  Few  people  get  enough 
fresh  air  while  they  sleep,  even  with  win- 
dows open,  but  there  are  cases  liable  to 
occur  in  any  home  where  outdoor  sleeping 
is  almost  necessary.  A  child  trained  to 
sleep  out  of  doors  is  getting  the  best  pos- 
sible foundation  for  good  lungs  and  a 
generally  strong  constitution- 
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Preventing   Cracks   in   House   Walls 

The  usual  settling  cracks  that  will 
occur  occasionally,  even  with  building 
designed  and  constructed  in  the  best  way 
which  are  difficult  to  account  for,  can  in 
a  great  many  cases  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  steel  in  the  foundation. 

For  moderate  and  smaller  sized  build- 
ings the  use  of  steel  will  avoid  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  defect.  The  idea  is  to  so 
reinforce  the  foundation  that  unequal 
settling   cannot  occur. 

Even  at  present  with  high  prices  of 
steel,  $15  or  $20  worth  of  steel  would 
greatly  reduce  the  likelihood  of  cracks 
forming  in  the  wall  of  a  residence. 

The  bearing  power  of  soils  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Bearing 
power  in  tons 
per  square  foot 
Kind   of    Material.  Min.  Max. 
Rock — the    hardest — in    thick    lay- 
ers  in    native   bed    200 

Rock  equal  to  best  ashlar  masonry     25  30 

Rock  equal  to  best  brick  masonry     15  20 

Rock  equal   to  poor  brick  masonry       5  10 

Clay  on   thick  beds,   always   dry..        4  6 

Clay    on    thick    beds,     moderately 

dry    2  4 

Gravel   and   coarse  sand,    well   ce- 
mented            8  10 

Sand,  compact  and  well  cemented       4  6 

Sand,    clean,    dry    2  4 

Quicksand,   alluvial  soils,   etc 0.S  1 
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Thoroughly  Galvanized  and  Protected  Against  Weather 

HP  HERE    IS    PRACTICALLY    NO  LIMIT  TO  THE    STRENGTH  OF  AMER- 
ICAN FENCE,  as,  quality  being  equal,  the  strength  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
wire  used.     In  American  fence,  larger  wires  are  used  throughout — 


The  Canadian  farmer  has  declared  American  fence  to  be  the  best,  and  is  backing 
up  his  judgment  by  buying  it  more  largely  every  year  until  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
fence  bought  and  built  at  the  present  time  is  American  fence. 

Call   upon   the    dealer   handling   American    fence,   examine   and   test   the    different 

styles  and  weights  and  judge  for  yourself  what  it  is  and  what  it  will  do. 

V 


American  Fence  is  sold  by 


I 


All  Good  Dealers.    If  Yon  Do  Not 
Know  Him  Write  Us 


J 


The  Canadian  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Limited,  %£%%.  S£ 
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MY  BRAVE   AND   GALLANT  GEN- 
TLEMAN 

Continued  from  page  21 

like  home,  only  better.  For  the  main  part, 
ye're  away  from  the  long  winters — it's  a 
new  country — a  young  man's  country — 
it's  wild  and  free — and — it's  about  as  far 
away  as  ye  can  get  from,  from  —  the 
trouble  ye're  leavin'  behind." 

I  looked  across  at  him  as  he  enthused. 

"Oh!  bhoy — I've  been  there.  I  know 
what  I'm  talkin'  about." 

He  sighed.  "But  I'm  gettin'  old  and 
I've  been  too  long  on  the  sea  to  give  it 
up." 

He  pulled  himself  together  suddenly. 
Owing  to  his  stature  that  was  not  a  very 
difficult  task. 

"Man' — ye're  tired.  I'll  be  talkin'  no 
more  to  you.  Tumble  in  and  sleep  till  we 
get  to  Glasgow." 

As  he  cleared  away  the  dishes,  I  ap- 
proached him  regarding  my  fare. 

"Look  here,  steward,  I  had  not  time  to 
book  my  berth  or  pay  my  passage.  What's 
the  damage?" 

"Ten  and  six,  sor,  exclusive  av  meals," 
he  answered,  taking  out  his  ticket  book 
in  a  business-like  way. 

"What  name,  sor?" 

"Name! — Oh,  yes!  Name!"  I  stam- 
mered.    "Why! — George   Bremner." 

I  paid  him. 

"When  do  you  expect  to  arrive  in  Glas- 
gow?" I  asked. 

"Eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  sor. 
And,"  he  added,  "there's  a  boat  leaves 
for  Canada  to-morrow  night." 

"The  devil  it  does,"  I  grunted. 

He  gave  me  another  of  his  infectious 
smiles. 

"Would  ye  like  another  bath  in  the 
mornin',  sor,  before  breakfast,"  he  in- 
quired, as  he  was  leaving. 

I  could  not  bear  to  disappoint  the  little 
fellow  any  more. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

Quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  was  lying  on 
my  back  in  the  upper  berth  gazing  drow- 
sily into  the  white-enamelled  ceiling  two 
feet  overhead;  happy  in  the  reborn  sen- 
sations of  cleanliness,  relaxation  and  sat- 
isfaction; loving  my  enemies  as  well,  or 
almost  as  well,  as  I  loved  my  friends.  _  I 
could  not  get  the  little  steward's  advice 
out  of  my  head.  In  a  jumbled  medley, 
"Out  West— out  West^-out  West,"  kept 
floating  before  my  brain.  "The  Pacific 
Coast — home  climate,  only  better — a  new 
country — a  young  man's  country — wild 
and  free — it's  about  as  far  as  ye  can  get — 
as  ye  can  get — can  get — can  get ." 

The  rumbling  of  the  cargo  trucks,  the 
hoarse  "lower  away"  of  the  quarter- 
master, the  whirr  of  the  steam  winch  and 
the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  boat 
— all  intermingled,  then  died  away  and 
still  farther  away,  until  only  the  quietest 
of  these  sounds  remained — the  lapping  of 
the  sea  and  "Pacific  Coast — Pacific  Coast 
— Pacific  Coast!"  They  kept  up  their  com- 
munications with  me,  sighing  and  singing, 
the  merest  murmurings  of  the  wind  in  a 
sea  shell — soothing  accompaniments  to  my 
unremembered   dreams. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

K.  B.  HORSFAL,  MILLIONAIRE. 

When  I  awoke,  the  sun  was  streaming 
through  the  port-hole  upon  my  face.  It 
was  early  morning — Saturday  morning  I 
remembered. 

From  the  thud,  thud  of  the  engines  and 
the  steady  rise  and  fall,  I  knew  we  were 
still  at  sea.  I  stretched  my  limbs — feel- 
ing as  a  god  must  feel  balancing  on  the 
topmost  point  of  a  star — so  refreshed,  so 
invigorated,  so  buoyant,  so  much  in  har- 


mony with  the  rising  sun  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  early  day,  that,  to  be  exact,  I 
really  had  no  feeling. 

I  sprang  to  the  floor  of  my  cabin  and 
dressed  hurriedly  in  my  anxiety  to  be  on 
deck;  but,  at  the  door,  I  encountered  my 
little  Irish  steward.  He  eyed  me  sus- 
piciously, as  if  I  had  had  intention  of 
evading  my  morning  ablution — so  I  swal- 
lowed my  impatience,  grabbed  a  towel  and 
made  leisurely  for  the  bathroom,  where  I 
laved  my  face  and  hands  in  the  cold  water, 
remained  inside  for  a  sufficiently  respect- 
able time,  then  ran  off  the  water  and 
finally  made  my  exit  and  clambered  on 
deck. 

As  I  paced  up  and  down,  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  fastly  narrowing  firth,  I 
no  longer  felt  in  doubt  as  to  my  ultimate 
destination.  My  subconscious  self,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Irish  steward,  had 
already  decided  that  for  me — it  was  Can- 
ada, the  West,  the  Pacific. 

Soon  after  I  had  breakfasted  we 
reached  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  and  so  im- 
patient was  I  to  be  on  my  long  journey 
that  I  bade  good-bye  to  my  little  Irish- 
man at  Greenock,  leaving  him  grinning 
and  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  I  was 
taking  his  advice  and  was  bound  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

In  forty  minutes  more  I  left  the  train 
at  Glasgow  and  started  in  to  a  hurried 
and  moderate  replenishing  of  my  ward- 
robe, finishing  up  with  the  purchase  of  a 
traveling  bag,  a  good  second-hand  rifle 
and  a  little  ammunition. 

I  dispensed  with  my  knapsack  by  pre- 
senting it  to  a  newsboy,  who  held  it  up  in 
disgust  as  if  it  had  been  a  dead  cat.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  I  was  now  on  my  own 
resources  and  would  have  to  work,  noth- 
ing could  induce  me  to  part  with  my  golf 
clubs.  They  were  old  and  valued  friends. 
Little  did  I  imagine  then  how  useful  they 
would  ultimately  prove. 


At  the  head  office  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany I  inquired  as  to  the  best  class  of 
traveling  when  the  traveler  wished  to 
combine  cheapness  with  rough  comfort; 
and  I  was  treated  to  the  cheering  news 
that  there  was  a  rate  war  on  between  the 
rival  trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies 
and  I  could  purchase  a  second-cabin 
steamboat  ticket  for  six  pounds,  while  a 
further  eight  pounds,  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  would  carry  me  by  colonist 
or  third-class  three  thousand  miles,  from 
the  east  to  the  far  west  of  Canada. 

I  paid  for  my  ticket  and  booked  my 
berth  then  and  there,  counted  out  my  re- 
maining wealth — ten  pounds  and  a  few 
coppers — and  my  destiny  was  settled. 

With  so  much  to  tell  of  what  befel  me 
later,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  in- 
clination to  detail  the  pleasures  and  the 
discomforts  of  a  twelve  days'  trip  by  slow 
steamer  across  a  storm-swept  Atlantic, 
battened  down  for  days  on  end,  like  cattle 
in  the  hold  of  a  cross-channel  tramp;  of  a 
six  days'  journey  across  prairie  lands  in 
a  railway  car  with  its  dreadful  monotony 
of  unupholstered  wooden  seats  and  sleep- 
ing boards,  its  stuffiness,  its  hourly  dis- 
turbances in  the  night  time  in  the  shape 
of  noisy  conductors  demanding  tickets, 
incoming  and  outgoing  travellers  and 
shrieking  engines;  its  dollar  meals  in  the 
dining  car  which  I  envied  but  could  not 
afford;  its  well-nigh  unlightable  cooking 
stoves  and  the  canned  beef  and  pork  and 
beans  with  which  I  had  to  regale  myself 
en  route. 

Jaded,  travel-weary  and  grimy,  I 
reached  the  end  of  my  journey.  It  wai 
late  in  the  evening.  I  tumbled  out  of  the 
train  and  into  the  first  hotel  bus  that 
yawned  for  me,  and  not  once  did  I  look 
out  of  the  window  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
city  I  had  arrived  at. 

To  be  continued. 


Honey  and  Bees 

By  W.  A.  Weir 


HONEY  is  a  form  of  sugar  which 
is  more  valuable  than  its  compan- 
ions at  any  time,  and  in  war  times 
honey  becomes  a  Godsend  in  our  food 
problems.  Cane,  beet  and  maple  sugars 
all  belong  to  the  same  chemical  class  of 
sugars.  Honey  is  quite  different  and 
occupies  a  higher  food  value  than  they 
do  because  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  di- 
gestive system  more  completely  and  more 
readily  than  any  of  its  contemporaries. 
In  Ontario,  the  number  of  beekeepers  is 
8,000,  a  drop  of  4,000  since  1900.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  disease  and  the  greater 
care  necessary,  the  tendency  of  late  has 
been  for  the  number  of  hives  or  colonies 
to  become  larger  in  the  single  apiaries. 

The  actual  production  of  honey  and 
beeswax  in  Ontario  has  increased  despite 
the  decreased  number  of  beekeepers,  and 
the  field  still  presents  many  good  oppor- 
tunities for  beekeepers. 

The  prospects  of  a  larger  production  and 
big  returns  to  the  beekeeper  are  good  for 
1918.  The  condition  of  the  nectar  secret- 
ing plants  last  Fall,  the  snow-clad  condi- 
tion of  the  fields  and  the  general  pros- 
pects of  wintering  the  bees  all  point  to- 
ward a  big  crop.  The  prevailing  market 
price  and  low  level  of  honey  stock  in  the 
country  ensure  a  good  price  for  the  crop. 
The  conditions  which  influence  the  secret- 
ing of  nectar  are  not  fully  understood  as 
yet,  but  experience  has  shown  that  our 


best  crops  are  harvested  in  seasons  which 
follow  a  rather  wet  Fall  and  white  wia- 
ter.  The  clovers,  our  main  source  of  nee- 
tar,  made  good  growth  last  Fall  and  the 
soil  was  well  supplied  with  moisture.  The 
heavy  coat  of  snow  lying  on  the  farms  of 
Ontario  guarantees  the  rest.  Some  sec- 
tions are  not  so  well  covered  as  others, 
but  these  remarks  refer  to  the  province 
generally.  Where  careful  and  plentiful 
feeding  and  packing  has  been  attended 
to  the  extremely  cold  weather  does  not 
seem  to  have  caused  much  damage. 

A  further  indication  of  the  preparations 
which  are  being  made  to  harvest  the  nec- 
tar yield  of  1918  is  the  flood  of  orders 
for  delivery  of  pound  packages  of  bees 
in  Spring.  A  package  of  bees  is  capable 
of  producing  from  30  to  150  pounds  sur- 
plus under  favorable  conditions,  and  we 
learn  many  of  the  shippers  in  the  South 
are  fully  booked  for  Spring,  1918,  de- 
livery. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  beekeep- 
ers in  Ontario  are  going  to  experience 
during  the  coming  season  is  the  getting 
of  bee  supplies  and  equipment.  The 
reader  who  intends  taking  up  the  work 
of  looking  after  bees  during  the  coming 
season  is  strongly  advised  to  look  over 
his  stock  of  supplies,  estimate  his  needs 
and   order    the   necessary   equipment    at 
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Conserve  Fuel  and  Save  Money 


By  Replacing  Your  Rail  Fence  with  a  Frost  Wire  Fence 


1.— IT  IS  A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY.  You 

have  seen  by  the  papers  that  coal  is  very 
scarce  in  many  localities  this  winter, 
hence  wood  will  have  to  be  used  consid- 
erably. You  intend  to  replace  your  rail 
fence  some  day  with  a  wire  fence,  but 
now  is  the  time  you  can  get  the  highest 
price  for  your  rails,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  out  on  the  important  question  of 
fuel. 

2.— IT  MEANS  A  SAVING  TO  YOU. 
At  present  prices,  your  rails  will  bring 
you  more  than  a  new  Frost  Wire  Fence 
will  cost  you.  Think  of  the  difference  in 
appearance,  also  of  the  greater 
field  space  a  wire  fence  will  leave 
you  for  cultivation.  A  Frost  Wire 
Fence  will  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  your  farm.  It  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  unsightly  weeds, 
ant-hills,  etc.,  that  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  rail  or  stump  fence. 

3.— FROST  WIRE  FENCE  IS 


A  PAYING  INVESTMENT.  It  is  differ- 
ent and  better  than  the  ordinary  wire 
fences  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
made  from  Canadian-made  wire,  specially 
tempered  and  galvanized  in  our  own  wire 
mills  to  suit  our  rigorous  Canadian  cli- 
mate. Secondly,  it  is  wo/en  more  slowly 
than  other  kinds  of  wire  fence  and  on  im- 
proved lines  of  construction,  which  result 
in  having  every  horizontal  exactly  -the 
same  length  and  every  upright  perfectly 
straight  and  evenly  spaced.  Note  also  the 
Frost  tight  lock.  No  other  wire  lock  has 
yet  been  produced  which  can  equal  it  in 
neatness  and  security  of  holding. 

Help  both  your  Country  and 
Yourself  by  at  once  deciding  to  re- 
place all  your  wooden  fences  with 
the  most  perfect  wire  fence  you 
can  buy. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest 
name,  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. 


dealer's 


Frost  Fence  First 

A  style  for  every  purpose 

Frost  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Can. 
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A  Truck  for  the  Farmer 

FARM  equipment  which  will  effect  a  time  and  labor- 
saving,  and  therefore  a  money-saving,  must  be  care- 
fully considered  by  every  good  farmer  now-a-days. 

The  farm  wagon,  which  for  years  was  the  most  useful 
of  all  farm  equipment,  is  now  being  replaced  on  the  best 
farms  by  a  sturdy,  dependable  motor  truck.  The  truck 
will  haul  any  farm  product — fruit,  grain,  vegetables, 
stock,  fertilizer,  or  wood — around  the  farm,  or  to  the 
town  or  city  many  miles  distant,  in  half  the  time,  and 
at  a  much  lower  cost. 

The  Ford  One-Ton  truck  is  a  rapid,  economical  and 
very  serviceable  means  of  transport.  One  of  these  on 
your  farm  will  save  you  weeks  01  time  in  a  single  season 
and  will  enable  you  to  pass  through  a  crisis  of  labor  short- 
age with  less  difficulty. 

The  Ford  truck  is  supplied  as  a  chassis  only.  This  per- 
mits you  to  select  any  of  the  many  body  styles  especially 
designed  for  the  Ford  truck  and  already  on  the  market. 
Thus  you  can  mount  the  one  which  suits  your  individual 
requirements. 

Price  $750  f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont 

See  any  Ford  Dealer  in  Canada,  or  write  for  a  catalog 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 


Three  of  the  many  body  styles  that  may  be  mounted  on  the  Ford  truck  chassis 
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Potatoes 

THE  MAGGIE  MURPHY  POTATO 

By  John  Gawley. 

I  WORK  a  64-acre  farm  10  miles  south 
of  Owen  Sound,  on  the  C.  P.  R.  I  am 
now  about  60  years  old  and  have  been 
growing  potatoes  ever  since  I  have  been 
able  to  handle  them.  I  have  always  tried 
to  get  the  very  best  seed  I  can.  I  have 
experimented  with  the  Green  Mountain, 
Irish  Cobbler,  and  Irish  White,  the  Em- 
pire State  and  a  great  many  other  so- 
called  best  potatoes.  My  choice,  though, 
by  long  odds,  is  with  the  Maggie  Murphy. 
I  have  had  them  for  the  last  20  years 
and  find  them  by  far  the  best  potato. 
They  are  of  average  size,  of  good  qual- 
ity and  are  splendid  keepers.  I  dug  the 
best  turnout  last  Fall  that  I  ever  saw.  I 
always  prepare  my  land  in  the  Fall  with 
barnyard  manure  and  1.  have  never  used 
anything  in  the  nature  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. I  plow  this  manure  down  in  the 
Fall  and  then  in  the  Spring  I  work  it  well 
several  times  and  plant  about  the  last  of 
May. 

The  Maggie  Murphy  is  a  fairly  early 
potato  and  grows  a  fine  healthy  top.  When 
in  bloom  they  spread  out  and  cover  the 
whole  ground.  Last  Fall  I  dug  them  and 
had  potatoes  all  the  way  from  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  up  to  three  pounds  and  the 
large  ones  were  just  as  good  as  the  smaller 
ones.  I  found  no  hollow  centres  in  any  of 
the  large  ones. 

The  potato  is  of  a  reddish  color, 
rather  oblong  in  shape  and  inclined  to  be 
flat.  My  soil  is  a  nice  mellow  mucky  clay 
loam,  easy  to  work  and  never  gets  hard. 
I  find  that  I  can  grow  about  a  half  more 
of  this  variety  on  this  ground  than  I  can 
of  others  that  I  have  tried. 

(In  looking  over  the  list  of  varieties  sent 
out  by  Prof.  Dr.  C.  A  Zavitz  of  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College,  in  bulletin  239 
we  find  that  the  Maggie  Murphy  is  listed 
as  a  late  maturing  variety,  rose  in  color, 
scores  80.5  points  out  of  100  and  averages 
145  bushels  per  acre.  There  are  a  great 
many  potatoes  ahead  of  this  variety,  while 
the  color  is  against  it. — Editor.) 


Making  the  Potatoes  Grow  Well 

The  wild  potato  in  America  needs,  first, 
long  days  of  sunlight;  second,  cool  nights; 
third,  abundant  moisture  and  heavy  dews 
with  no  periods  of  drought. 

Northern  Ontario  answers  these  per- 
fectly well.  Therefore  that  is  the  natural 
place  for  us  to  obtain  our  seed.  Northern 
Ontario  has  no  severe  heat  and  no  drought 
while  rains  are  abundant  and  dews  heavy. 
There  are  no  physiological  diseases,  such 
as  leaf  roll,  curly  dwarf  and  mosaic  there. 

Then  again,  the  Northern  Ontario 
grown  potato  does  not  gain  that  maturity 
that  it  does  in  older  Ontario  and  the  im- 
mature potato  is  the  potato  that  proves 
to  be  the  best  seed. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz  of  the  Ontario  Agri-  I 
cultural  College  has  tested  the  relative  ( 
merits  of  seed  potatoes  grown  in  Northern 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  Old  On- 
tario. The  results  he  got  were  350  bush- 
els, 318  bushels  and  220  bushels  respec- 
tively, and  these  results  are  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  five  years'  operations. 
Practical  Ontario  growers  have  also  had 
the  same  results. 


Some  big  advantages  that 
you  can  obtain  only  in  the 


CREAM     SEPARATOR 


GREATER  CAPACITY:  Without 
increasing  the  size  or  weight  of  the  new 
bowl,  its  capacity  has  been  increased. 


EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed 
of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the  short  crank, 
its  unusually  large  capacity  (or  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oil- 
ing throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  and 
least  tiring  to  the  operator. 


CLOSER  SKIMMING:  The  improved 

-  bowl  design,  together  with  the  patented 

milk   distributor,  gives  greater  skimming 

efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl 
construction  and  discs,  caulked  only  on  the 
upper  side,  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

HAS  SPEED-INDICATOR:  Every 
New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed- Indicator,  the  "Warning  Signal" 
which  insures  full  capacity, thorough  sepa- 
ration, proper  speed  and  uniform  cream. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to 
secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time 
of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  instalments — so  that  your  De  Laval  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it- 

THE  DE  LAVAL    COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separator* 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butterworkers.        Catalogues    of    any  cf  our    lines  mailed  upon  request. 


WEARS  LONGER:  Due  to  its  much 
lower  bowl  speed,  high  grade  of  materials 
used,  and  careful  and  exacting  workman- 
ship, the  De  Laval  outlast*  and  outwears 
other  make*  by  far. 

ASSURED  SERVICE:  In  almost 
every  locality  there  is  a  De  Laval 
representative,  able  and  ready  to  serve 
De  Laval  users. 


MONTREAL 


PETERBORO 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


The  one  medium  of  quality  and  of  national  circulation  is  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE.  You  can  find  no  substitute  for  it  at  a  lower  cost,  and  none 
that  will  carry  your  proposals  or  announcement  with  greater  acceptability. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy. 
Published  by  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Accidents  Will  Happen 


says  the  old  proverb,  "in  the  best 
regulated  families."  And  every- 
body with  ordinary  powers  of 
observation  realizes  how  true  this 
is. 

Especially  on  the  farm  are  acci- 
dents liable  to  happen.  Most  of 
them,  fortunately,  are  of  a  minor 
character,  which,  with  prompt 
treatment  need  not  develop  into 
anything  very  serious. 

But  for  the  prompt  treatment  of 
all  minor  accidents,  like  cuts, 
bruises,  burns,  scalds,  sprains  and 
strains,  a  simple  and  thoroughly 
reliable  home  remedy  is  absolutely 
essential.  And  for  this  purpose 
the  old,  reliable  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  stands  unrivalled. 

Marvellous  are  the  varied  uses 
to  which  this  healing  oil  can  be 
adapted.  In  the  treatment  of 
coughs,  colds  and  sore  throat — 
ailments  so  prevalent  in  the 
changeable  weather  of  spring  — 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a 
remedy  of  great  merit,  that  can  be 
applied  externally  or  internally. 

In  the  treatment  of  cuts,  burns, 
bruises,  contusions,  sprains,  etc., 
the  oil  should  be  gently  rubbed  on 
the  sore  spot  when  alleviation  of 
the  pain  soon  ensues. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  also 
most  valuable  in  treating  domestic 
animals.  Don't  let  a  sore  spot  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  valuable  horse 
develop  into  a  serious  blemish — 
treat  it  promptly  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears with  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil. 

Keep  a  bottle  in  the  stable  as 
well  as  in  the  house.  But  be  sure 
you  get  the  genuine  article  by  ask- 
ing for  it  by  its  full  name  and  by 
assuring  yourself  that  the  name  is 
blown  in  upon  the  side  of  the 
bottle. 

Price  25  cents  at  all  dealers 
and  druggists 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Perfect  hearing  Is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of deaf  • 
i  ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums. 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
.  Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated. 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
l  DrumsJDischarge  from  Ears,  etc. 
Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 
...  WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
549  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  KY- 


Making  Over  Jack 

What  Fifteen  Minutes'  Treatment  Did  For  A  Boy  Who 

Couldn't  Pass 

By  A.  McTaggart 

So  Jack  hated  himself.  He  almost  slunk 
home  and  up  to  his  room.  In  a  little  while 
his  mother  found  him  by  his  window  look- 
ing out. 

"Why,  Jack?  I  called  you  three  times," 
she  remonstrated.  "Why  didn't  you 
answer?" 

"I  didn't  hear  you,"  Jack  almost  sob- 
bed. "Honor  bright  I  didn't,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

"Never  mind.  I  know  you  didn't.  I 
called  real  loud,  but  we'll  forget  about  it. 
Please  bring  up  the  cows." 

That  night  after  Jack  was  in  bed  father 
and  mother  had  a  long  talk  about  their 
boy.  "He  isn't  growing  as  he  should,"  the 
father  said.  "Then  he  doesn't  take  an  in- 
terest in  things  the  way  he  used  to. 
There's  something  wrong." 

"Suppose  we  take  him  to  the  best 
doctor  we  can  find?  He  seems  healthy  in 
a  way,  but  he  just  seems  to  have  come  to 
a  standstill." 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  Jack  should 
visit  the  city  with  father  and  mother  in 
quest  of  the  precious  boon  of  health. 

"Jack  has  a  well-developed  case  of 
adenoids  and  of  abnormally  large  tonsils," 
said  the  doctor,  whose  specialty  is  chil- 
dren's troubles.  "For  that  reason,"  he 
added,  "for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day 
he  is  not  getting  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  air  into  his  system  that  he  should  be 
inhaling.  It  naturally  follows  that  he 
cannot  digest  his  food  any  more  than  a 
fire  can  burn  properly  when  it  cannot 
get  the  air  it  requires.  Hence  those  pale 
cheeks.  The  result  will  be  that  he  can't 
grow,  he  won't  be  able  to  learn  at  school 
or  anywhere  else  and  that  he  will  be 
handicapped  at  everything  he  undertakes 
as  long  as  he  lives.  The  cure?  Why, 
get  the  growths  out!  There's  no  use 
giving  medicine.  Blisters  and  lotions 
won't  meet  the  case.  I  have  a  friend  who 
does  this  sort  of  thing.  Everything  will 
be  over  in  fifteen  minutes  and  in  three 
days  Jack  will  be  playing  at  home." 

"And  will  I  pass  next  time?"  asked 
Jack,  and  the  doctor  was  never  looked  at 
more  wistfully. 

"Pass!"  said  the  doctor,  "I  should  say 
you  will.  You  have  the  gray  matter  to 
pass  anything  in  sight.  Those  old  plugs 
that  you  can't  blow  out  of  your  nose  and 
throat  have  taken  the  blood  away  from 
that  first  class  brain  of  yours.  Don't 
worry,  old  chap.    We'll  fix  you  up." 

In  less  than  a  week  Jack  felt  1jhe 
change.  In  a  month  he  was  consuming 
milk  and  butter  and  meat  and  vegetables 
as  he  had  not  for  more  than  a  year. 

"Keep  him  out  in  the  fresh  air  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  make  him  sleep  in  a 
room  with  open  windows.  It's  food  and 
fresh  air  he  needs,"  was  the  parting  word 
of  the  doctor. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Jack  passed 
the  Entrance  examination  at  the  head 
of  the  class  last  summer.  This  year  he 
heads  the  form  in  the  High  School.  He 
weighs  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
has  almost  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
boy  who  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  the  night 
of  the  day  he  didn't  pass.  And  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  right  kind  of  treatment 
wrought  the  change! 


The  one  unhappy  child  in  the  group.     The 

sting  of  failing  was  there,  and  he 

felt   the   acid   keenly. 


A  JOLLIER,  healthier,  more  hopeful 
lot  of  boys  and  girls  would  be  hard 
to  find  than  the  40  odd  that  liter- 
ally tumbled  out  of  Stewartson  school  last 
midsummer  as  the  term  closed  for  holi- 
days. Each  child  carried  away  his  prize 
for  something  accomplished.  Very  wisely 
the  trustees  had  decided  that  the  rewards 
should  consist  of  good  books,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  left  school  with  the  thought 
of  happy  days  beneath  the  evening  lamp 
when  all  the  family  would  join  mother  as 
she  read  of  the  men  and  women  who  had 
done  their  part  in  making  the  world  a 
good  place  to  live  in. 

There  was  one  unhappy  child  in  the 
group.  He  was  winking  hard  to  keep  back 
the  tears,  for  he  was  the  solitary  pupil 
who  had  failed  to  pass.  The  teacher  was 
very  kind  in  all  references  to  Jack,  but  the 
sting  of  failure  was  there  and  he  felt  the 
acid  very  keenly.  He  was  a  dullard,  he 
thought.  He  was  not  like  the  others.  He 
must  always  lag  behind  while  they 
pressed  right  on!  He  didn't  want  to  go 
home  with  the  others.  The  big  lump  in 
his  throat  as  well  as  the  shouts  and  fun 
of  his  little  friends  all  told  him  the  same 
thing — he  was  the  boy  that  didn't  pass. 
When  he  entered  his  home  gate  his  dog 
met  him  challenging  him  for  a  romp,  but 
for  the  first  time  Watch  was  snubbed — 
his  master  is  a  failure  and  the  mute  love 
of  the  dog  is  an  annoyance!  What  re- 
spect has  even  a  dog  for  a  failure?  He 
remembered  that  the  summer  previous  he 
had  been  the  captain  of  the  school  base- 
ball team.  This  year  he  knew  that  he  was 
about  the  poorest  player  of  the  group. 
He  simply  could  not  run  or  bat  as  he  could 
a  few  months  ago. 
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WHITE  BEANS  IN  ESSA 

By  Ruthven  Bros. 

LAST  year  we  grew  white  beans  on 
our  farms,  situated  north  of  Allis- 
ton,  Ont.,  and  on  one-half  acre  which  had 
been  prepared  last  year  for  root  crop  and 
was  in  good  condition  we  had  a  yield  of 
17  bushels  or  at  the  rate  of  34  bushels  per 
acre.  We  had  besides  six  acres  in  beans 
in  a  field  that  was  prepared  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  for  our  grain  crops  and  from 
this  we  received  an  average  yield  of  from 
20  to  25  bushels.  The  seed  was  very  clean 
and  we  did  not  have  any  trace  of  disease 
whatever.  We  sowed  the  beans  on  June 
1st  and  I  think  this  year  possibly  we  will 
sow  them  a  little  later  as  we  do  not  have 
much  frost  here,  as  our  farm  is  350  feet 
higher  than  the  town  of  Allis-ton. 

We  sow  them  with  an  ordinary  seed 
drill  at  the  rate  of  one-half  bushel  to  the 
acre.  We  stop  up  the  spouts,  so  that  the 
rows  will  be  about  28  inches  apart.  We 
use  a  Massey-Harris  grain  drill  and  set  it 
for  sowing  of  peas  at  7  pecks  per  acre. 
This  will  sow  the  seed  in  about  the  desired 
amount.  We  expect  to  put  in  about  50 
acres  of  beans  this  year. 


WHITE  BEANS  IN  HURON 

By  Eluid  Kester. 

RA.  THOMPSON,  Huron  County,  has 
•  raised  white  beans  for  years.  Last 
season  he  planted  25  acres  on  his  home 
farm  and  25  acres  he  owns  of  lighter  land 
nearby.  Owing  to  the  season  the  beans 
on  the  clay  land  suffered  from  water  and 
frost  and  he  lost  the  most  of  them.  But 
the  beans  on  the  light  soil  did  well.  They 
were  as  pretty  a  sample  as  I  ever  saw, 
being  perfectly  free  from  disease,  per- 
fectly white  and  even.  Mr.  Thompson 
sows  these  with  his  Massey-Harris  13-hoe 
drill  by  stopping  up  the  spouts  to  make 
the  rows  28  inches  apart.  He  sets  the 
drill  for  two  bushels  one  peck  of  oats  and 
finds  that  this  will  plant  about  30  pounds 
of  beans  to  the,  acre. 

Cultivation  is  done  with  a  combined  cul- 
tivator and  bean  harvester,  while  the 
threshing  is  done  by  a  special  bean 
thresher  operated  in  the  neighborhood. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  this  year 
in  getting  the  threshing  done  as  the  owner 
of  the  machine  had  enlisted  and  help  is 
very  scarce. 

The  yield  of  beans  on  this  25  acres  was 
about  250  bushels,  and  at  the  prevailing 
price  of  $7.50  to  $8  per  bushel  the  returns 
of  $2,000  from  beans  is  one  of  the  farm's 
best  cash  crops. 


Lime  on  the  Soil 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  uses 
ground  limestone  or  burned  lime,  but  it 
requires  about  twice  as  much  of  the  for- 
mer as  the  latter.  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  burned  lime  doing  injury  unless  one 
uses  it  much  more  largely  than  his  pocket 
book  will  warrant.  It  is  safe  up  to  per- 
haps five  tons  per  acre.  Ground  limestone 
is  safe  in  any  amount.  The  use  of  one 
or  two  tons  per  acre  of  the  latter  is  to  be 
recommended  once  in  about  five  years. 


A  Word  From  Jordan 

Jordan,  Ont. 
We  find  the  Farmers'  Magazine  to  be 
very    satisfactory    and   wish   you   every 
success  in  your  enterprise. — C.  S.  Jordan. 


Made  in  Canada 


Patriotism  Demands 
Grain   Conservation 

We  must  save  all  we  can  of  the 
1918  grain  crops,  so  we  shall  have 
enough  to  send  to  our  armies  and 
insure  Canada  an  adequate  home 
supply. 

Thousands  on  thousands  of  bush- 
els can  be  conserved  if  we  feed  less 
grain  to  cattle. 

By  substituting  silage,  every 
Canadian  farmer  can  do  his  part 
in  the  grain  conservation  move- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease our  milk  supply,  so  we  can 
send  more  butter-fat  to  the  boys  at  the  front. 

Get  more  Milk  with  an 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

An  Ideal  on  your  farm  will  cut  15  to  20%  off  your  next  winter's 
feed  bill  and  enable  your  cows  to  give  20  to  25%  more  milk. 
It  will  "put  your  cows  on  pasture"  from  November  to  April. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  Ideal  Silo.  You 
can  get  it  installed  before  the  rush  of  spring 
work  comes  on.    Write  to-day  for  our  catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separ- 
ators and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns 
and  Butterworkers.    Catalogues  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

Montreal  Peterboro  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

50,000  Branches  and    Local    Agencies    the    World    Over 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting  for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands    of   farmers    have    responded    to   the   call.      How    ajbout   you  ? 

For  fall  information   as  to  terms,   regulations  and  settlers'   rates,   writ*  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization 


HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON 

Minister  of  Laads,  Forests  and  Mines 


Parliament  Building* 
TORONTO.  ONT. 
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CAREFULLY    SEALED 
IN  GERM  PROOF  TUBES 


luuTirei 


OATS 

BRINGS  TO  YOUR  TABLE 
THE  DELICIOUS  NUT  LIKE 

FLAVOUR  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
ALBERTA  OATS 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

Western  Canada  Flour  MillsC?  Limited 


U 


A  Lap  Ahead 


99 


Dunlop  Tires — "Traction," 
"Special" — represent  doing 
best  what  other  tires  may 
have  been  trying  to  do  well. 


a 


Masters  of  the  Road'9 


D 


A.95 
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RAISE   PAYING   CROPS 

It  will  be  Fatal  for  the  Good  Farmer  to 
Pursue  Any  Other  Course. 

By  Andrew  Kyle. 

A  THRIFTY  bank  account  usually  ac- 
•**■  companies  the  farmer  who  does  most 
of  what  he  can  do  with  the  greatest  profit. 
The  farmer  who  acts  on  this  principle 
is  as  a  rule  the  best  friend  of  the  de- 
mocracy. 

And  doing  what  one  can  do  best  with 
the  largest  financial  returns  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  mere  chance.  Said  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  York  County — the  sort 
that  fought  his  way  from  hired  man  to 
proprietor  with  a  fine  bank  account — 
"Good  luck  usually  follows  good  manage- 
ment." All  of  which  means  that  the  far- 
mer must  study  what  the  market  demands 
and  give  himself  no  rest  till  he  meets  that 
demand.  Not  only  must  he  study  the  mar- 
ket but  he  must  study  his  farm  and  his 
own  experience  and  aptitudes. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  one  farmer 
who  did  this.  He  had  a  field  on  his  farm 
that  he  was  thinking  of  clearing  and 
draining.  The  field  was  not  wet  on  an 
average  year  but  it  was  damp  enough  to 
produce  a  rich  growth  of  grass  that  his 
stock  relished  the  whole  summer  through. 
Moreover,  it  was  well  supplied  with  sec- 
ond growth  timber. 

The  plan  he  adopted  was  to  buy  heifer 
calves  of  good  breeding  and  to  let  them 
have  the  run  of  this  pasture  field.  In  the 
winter  these  heifers  were  allowed  the  run 
of  the  barnyard  with  shelter  at  night. 
Straw,  roots  and  a  little  corn  and  some 
meal  as  the  Spring  came  brought  these 
youngsters  through  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion. Almost  before  he  knew  it  these  heif- 
ers were  in  calf  and  sold  at  a  fine  figure. 
The  difference  between  the  buying  and  the 
selling  price  of  this  stock  was  almost 
found  money.  The  farmer  saw  what  this 
field  was  specially  suited  to  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Besides  this  field  by  a  little 
careful  handling  yielded  him  his  fuel — no 
inconsiderable  item  when  coal  is  about  ten 
dollars  per  ton. 

Here  is  still  another  example  of  this 
sort  of  thing  from  that  same  neighbor- 
hood. A  farmer  noted  that  he  had  a 
field  that  lay  with  a  gentle  slope — just 
sufficient  to  afford  good  natural  drain- 
age— to  the  southeast.  This  field  was 
sheltered  by  a  hill  and  a  double  row  of 
trees  from  the  northerly  and  westerly 
winds.  The  soil  was  naturally  rich,  fri- 
able and  loamy.  About  two  acres  of  this 
field  he  devoted  to  strawberries,  the  re- 
mainder to  early  potatoes,  beets,  parsnips, 
carrots  and  sweet  corn.  From  this  field 
alone  he  derived  sufficient  profit  to  run 
his  farm.  In  this  way  he  was  annually 
put  on  easy  street.  Butter-making  and 
stock  feeding  gave  him  work  for  the  win- 
ter. Truck  farming  and  winter  butter- 
making  have  proved  real  prosperity- 
bringers  for  him. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  a  farmer 
will  fall  into  a  routine.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  a  farmer  can  do  well 
th^t  he  is  liable  to  overlook  the  things 
he  can  do  best  and  with  the  highest  pro- 
fit. When  labor  and  feed  and  seed  are 
as  high  as  they  are  now  the  wideawake 
farmer  is  not  losing  much  time  doing 
things  that  bring  him  any  but  the  highest 
profits.  For  years  to  come  it  will  be  fatal 
for  him  to  pursue  any  other  course. 


Have  taken  the  Farmers'  Magazine 
for  the  past  year  and  like  it  so  much  have 
concluded  to  subscribe  for  the  coming 
year. — G.  A.  Jackson,  Clarence. 
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Patterns 
For  the 

8876.  —  Ladies'  Coat 
Dress.  —  With  one-seam 
sleeves  in  full  length  dart- 
fitted  to  the  elbow,  or  in 
shorter  length,  and  a  two- 
piece  gathered  skirt  in 
high  waistline.  Skirt  mea- 
sures 1%   yards  at  lower 


Spring 
Sewing 

edge.  Size  36  requires  5% 
yards  of  36-inch  gray  satin, 
%  yard  of  36-inch  white  satin 
and  V2  yard  of  36-inch 
figured  silk.  Sizes  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  inches  bust  measure. 
With  one-seam  sleeves  in 
8859.  —  Ladies'  Dress.  — 


Waist— 8987     Skirt— 897  8 


-howMrs.Khox 

has  made 

delicious 

dishes  from 

'left-overs"that 

used  to  be 

thrown  away: 

p\ON'T  throw  away  those 
■*— '  odds  and  ends,  those  lit- 
tle dabs  of  left-overs — save 
them!  You  can  use  them  to 
make  many  truly  appetizing 
dishes  by  combining  them 
with  KnoxSparkling  Gelatine. 

Mrs.  Knox  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  working  out 
dozens  of  attractive  recipes  for 
made -over  dishes  with  the 
chief  idea  of  helping  you  to 
save  the  left-overs  that  would 
ordinarily   be   thrown    away. 

The  results  of  her  work  are  con- 
tained in  her  new  book,  "Food 
Economy" — a  book  that  contains 
138  recipes  and  many  suggestions 
for  worth-while  household  econo- 
mies that  will  help  patriotic  house- 
wives to  practice  real  war-time 
economy. 


Do  not  fail 

to  send  for  this 
book.  It  is  free. 
A  post  card  re- 
quest will  brinu 
it  to  you  H  you 
mention  your 
dealer's  name 
and  address. 


Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. ,  Inc. 
Dept.  H.  180  St.  Paul  St  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


Dress— 887  6 
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Have  You  An  Hour  Or  Two 
To  Spare  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  a  way  in  which  you 
can  make  your  unused  minutes  pay 
you  from  10  to  30  Dollars  every 
month. 

You'll    be    surprised    to    know    how 
easily    you    can    earn    this    amount. 
Investigation   will  cost   you   nothing. 
Write  for  full  information  TO-DAY 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont. 
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GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


Dept.  b. 


Cub. 

or 
Credit 
Terms:   $l-$2-$3    Weekly 

We    trust    any     honest    person. 
Writ*  lor  catalogue  to-day 

Jacobs  Bros.,     RS.S.-,, 
i  5  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto,  Ont. 


full  length  dart-fitted  to  the  elbow, 
a  five-piece  tunic  with  plaits  at  sides, 
a  two-piece  skirt  in  high  waistline  and 
39  inches  in  length  or  shorter.  Skirt 
measures  1%    yards   at  the  lower  edge. 


Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  42-inch  tan 
gabardine  and  2%  yards  of  42-inch  white 
jersey.  Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  inches 
bust  measure. 

8987. — Ladies'  Waist.  —  With   shawl 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both  Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing  full  particulars. 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25th  Str«t.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Why  waste  your  strength  on 
a  washboard?  £mUdy°  HgT™* 

when  you  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  with  the 
least  effort  by  using  the 
Connor  Ball  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  and 
reserve  your  strength 
and  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro- 
fitable   occupation. 

The 

CONNOR 

Ball-Bearing 

WASHER 

Dot  only  saves   your  time, 

ft  saves  the  clothes  from 

ike    harsh    wash-hoard 

treatment.    Gives   much   better    results,    with    lighter 

work   than  when  done  in   the  old-fashioned   way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  anil. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 


Established  in  1881 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 

sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  LAONDRY.EDMONTON.writes:— 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
ache  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


8601'^'  ^=*s"    8592 
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collar  and  one-seam  sleeves  in  full  length. 
Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  inches  bust 
measure. 

8978. — Ladies'  Skirt. — Measuring  1% 
yards  at  lower  edge.  Sizes  24,  26,  28,  30, 
32  inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  4%  yards  of  54-inch  blue  velours, 
and  Wz  yards  of  54-inch  tan  broadcloth. 

7430. — Little  Girls'  Rompers.  —  As 
shown,  size  4  years  requires  1%  yards  of 
36-inch  dotted  percale  for  the  rompers. 
Linen,  gingham,  chambray,  crepes  and 
galatea  are  suitable  materials.  Sizes  %, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  years.    Price,  15  cents. 

8422. — Little  Girls'  Yoke  Dress. — 
Worn  over  petticoats  or  bloomers.  As 
shown  on  the  figure,  size  4  years  requires 
2%  yards  of  36-inch  white  lawn  for  the 
dress  and  the  bloomers.  Sizes  1,  2,  4,  6 
years.     Price,   15  cents. 

8710. — Child's  Rompers.  —  In  collar- 
less  or  open  neck,  this  dress  has  the  front 
in  one  with  the  rompers  and  one-seam 
sleeves  in  full  or  shorter  length.  As 
shown,  size  4  years  requires  2  yards  of 
36-inch  linen  for  the  rompers.  Sizes  Y2, 
1,  2,  4,  6  years.     Price,  15  cents. 

8601.  —  Girls'  and  Little  Girls' 
Apron. — As  shown  on  the  figure,  size  4 
years  will  require  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
cross-barred  lawn  for  the  apron,  with  % 
yard  of  36-inch  plain  white  lawn  for  the 
collar  and  the  cuffs.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12   years.     Price,   15   cents. 

8592. — Girls'  Dress. — This  dress  may 
be  worn  with  a  sash,  girdle  or  belt  and  is 
closed  in  the  front.  As  shown  on  the 
figure,  size  6  years  requires  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  white  muslin  for  the  dress.  Sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  years.  Price,  15  cents. 
•  7920. — Little  Girls'  Dress.  —  This 
dress  is  put  on  over  the  head  and  but- 
toned on  the  shoulder.  If  made  as  illus- 
trated, size  6  years  requires  1%  yards  of 
36-inch  linen  for  the  dress,  with  lYs  yards 
of  36-inch  dimity  for  waist.  Sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8  years.    Price,  15  cents. 

7827. — Little  Girls'  Rompers.  —  The 
neck  is  in  round  or  square  outline.  As 
shown,  size  2  years  requires  1%  yards  of 
32-inch  chambray  for  the  rompers,  with 
%  yard  of  36-inch  muslin  for, the  collar 
and  cuff  facings  and  belt.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8 
years.    Price,  15  cents. 


Her  Share  of  the  "Find" 

On  a  clear,  cool  evening  in  the  early 
spring  a  man  on  a  horse  crossed  the 
ridge  of  a  Kentucky  mountain,  and,  see- 
ing a  cabin  in  the  valley,  turned  his 
horse  in  that  direction.  The  cabin  was 
whitewashed  and  clean.  The  moun- 
taineer and  his  family  sat  on  the  porch. 
Several  children  played  in  the  yard. 
The  stranger  arrived  at  the  gate  and 
was  invited  in  and  sat  down. 

"Stranger,"  asked  the  mountaineer, 
"are  you  interested  in  our  oil  up  here?" 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  stranger,  "I 
haven't  much  faith  in  oil.  I  hear  of 
these  people  who  suddenly  strike  it  rich, 
but  I  never  find  them." 

The  old  man  chuckled  and  said:  "I 
am  one.  Yesterday  I  was  poor;  to-day 
I  am  rich.  I  was  just  asking  my  family, 
now  that  we  could  have  things,  what 
they  would  rather  have.  Now  John, 
here,  he  wants  a  horse,  and  Molly  wants 
a  new  dress,  and  Susie  says  she'll  take 
books.  By  the  way,  wife,  what  would 
you  rather  have?" 

The  old  lady  never  hesitated  a  minute. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I'm  pretty  tired  cut- 
ting wood  with  a  dull  ax;  I'll  take  a 
new  ax." — Bubble. 
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Save 
Food 


In  a  time  needing  food  economy 
many  people  are  not  getting  all 
the  nourishment  they  might 
from  their  food. 

It  is  not  how  much  you  eat,  but 
how  much  you  assimilate,  that 
does  you  good. 

The  addition  of  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  Bovril  to 
the  diet  as  a  peptogenic 
before  meals  leads  to 
more  thorough  digestion 
and  assimilation  and  thus 
saves  food,  for  you  need 
less. 


Quality 


Variety 


The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Oxblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 
Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 


w 


rhittemore'S  Shoe  Polishes 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE  A 


MOTORCYCLED? 


at  a  small  cost,  by  using 
ourattachableoutfit.  Fita 
anyBicycle.  Easily  attach- J 
ed.    Ho  Spocilt  Tooll  Required.! 
"Compared  With  Others" 

Mr,  C.  F.  Wilhelm.  35  Shanley  St.,  Ber- 
lin, Ontario,  Canada,  writes:  'I  received 
your  Attachment  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  anal 
1  like  it  fine,  and  appreciate  the  difference 
between  a  two  cycle  motor  and  afourcycle. 
Also  wish  to  state  that  it  has  considerable 
more  power thanthe  {competitor's  motor.)9* 

CDrC   DAAIf  Write  today  for 
rlfkC    DUUli  bargain   list  and 
free  booklet  describingthe  SHAW  Bicy- 
cle Motor  Attachment,  also  Motorbicy- 
clef  complete.  Oar  prices  run  from  $26 up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dopt.  1S7  Galesburg,  Ka».,  U.S 


Planning  Spring  Menus 

How  Can  Every  Household   Have   A    Healthy  Bill  Of 
Fare  And  Still  Save  Its  Share  Of  Army  Foods? 

By  Genevreve 


At    the    right:     A    day's 

rations    for    a    family    of 

five. 

Below:      Some      common 
foods     rich     in     protein. 


IT  is  becoming  pretty 
well  known  now  that 
the  danger  of  hunger 
in  Canada  is  a  very  real 
thing.  Perhaps  this  can 
be  appreciated  by  the 
people  living  in  the  coun- 
try who  see  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing the  food  needed 
for  this  year  better  than 
by  those  removed  from  the  actual  condi- 
tions who  naturally  expect  it  to  come  from 
somewhere  as  it  has  always  done  before. 
Neither  is  the  question  of  the  conservation 
of  food  a  new  thing  in  the  farm  home. 
Farm  conditions  have,  for  a  long  time, 
made  it  necessary  to  practise  economies  in 
the  home  which  the  majority  of  city  house- 
keepers know  nothing  about  and  while  the 
tables  may  seem  to  show  an  over  abund- 
ance of  certain  foods  produced  on  the 
farm  the  quantity  of  canned  and  com- 
mercially prepared  things  is,  in  most 
cases,  noticeably  less.  There  is  no  doubt, 
of  course,  that  in  some  homes,  even  after 
three  years  of  war,  the  quantity  of  fat 
and  sugar  and  flour  used  unnecessarily  in 
cakes  and  pastry  can  be  justly  ques- 
tioned; that  unnecessary  meat  is  eaten 
which  would  be  saved — and  the  health  of 
the  family  would  be  better  for  it — by 
using  more  vegetables;  and  that  some 
tables  are  still  overloaded  even  to  the 
point  of  vulearity.  There  is  also  this 
other  extreme  that  some  families  are  not 
well  nourished  even  with  food  before 
them  because  they  are  not  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  the  right  things.  Every 
mother  appreciates  the  seriousness  of  this 
with  children.  In  the  February  issue  of 
Farmers'  Magazine  we  discussed  at 
length   the  need   of  saving  wheat,  beef, 


bacon  and  sugar  for  the  army,  and  the 
substitutes  which  might  be  used  at  home. 
We  will  mention  here  just  a  few  of  the 
things  to  be  considered  in  planning  meals 
at  this  particular  time  of  the  year  when 
we  have  to  work  against  two  difficulties- 
many  of  our  most  valuable  foods  are  out 
of  season  and  the  appetite  is  not  at  its 
best. 

The  making  of  a  balanced  ration  is  not 
so  difficult  if  we  remember  that  there  are 
just  five  classes  of  foods  and  that  some 
food  from  each  class  should  be  served  at 
every  meal  or  at  least  every  day.  The 
chart  given  below  makes  a  very  simple 
guide. 

We  may  have  used  considerable  beef 
and  pork  during  the  winter  in  spite  of  the 
patriotic  need  of  cutting  down  our  allow- 
ance. Now  whether  we  have  any  con- 
scientious scruples  or  not  the  meat  supply 
may  be  reduced  with  benefit  to  the  health. 
Any  excess  of  meat  or  the  protein  which 
is  not  actually  needed  to  build  or  repair 
the  body  tissues  becomes  a  poisonous 
waste  in  the  system — rather  difficult  for 
the  eliminative  organs  to  get  rid  of- — 
which  was  possibly  the  greatest  reason  for 
the  need  of  our  grandmothers'  sulphur 
and  treacle.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  are 
just  coming  to  the  season  when  fresh  eggs 
Continued  on  page  28. 


PROTEINS 

CARBOHYDRATES 

FATS  &  OILS 

MINERAL  SALTS 
AND  WATER 

,      VITAMINS 

Build  nnd  Repair 

Furnish  Heat  and 

Hea.  and  Energy  and 

Store  Heat  as  Fatty 

Tissue 

Regulate  Body 

Life-giving  Elements 

Tissue 

Energy 

Processes 

Essential  to  Health 

Meat 

Starches  and  Sugars: 

Fats  of  Meats  and  Fish : 

Vegetables 

In  husks,  germ  and  skin  of 

Fish 

Rice 

Butter 

Fruits 

cereals  and  fruits. 

Eggs 

Corn 

Cream 

Eggs 

Examples: 

Milk 

Potatoes 

L-nrd 

Small    amounts    in    all 

Bran 

Cheese 

Macaroni 

Oleomargarine 

foods.     Largest 

Whole    cereals,    as    old- 

Dried  Beans 

Tapioca 

Bacon 

amounts  in: 

fashioned  oat-meal  and 

Dried  Peas 

Sago 

Nuts 

Spinach,  all  greens 

corn-meal,  real  graham 

Dried  Lentils 

Dates 

Olive-oil 

Beets,  Onions 

and  whole  wheat  flour. 

Wheat,  Oats    (in  bread 

Figs 

Corn 

Celery,  Cabbage 

Unpolished  Rice 

and  cereals) 

Raisins 

Alligator  PeaTs 

Lettuce,  Apples 

Uncooked  Milk 

Nuts 

Prunes 

Chocolate 

Lemons,  Oranges 

Nuts,   Apples  and    Pota- 

Honey 

Prunes,   Raisins 

toes   eaten    with    skins 

Molasses 

Figs,  Dates.  Grapes 

on. 

Candy 

Milk,  Egg  Yolks 

Greatest  number  in  yeast 

Chocolate 

Bananas 
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Timely  Recipes 

WHOLE  WHEAT  DROP  BISCUITS 

2  cups  whole  wheat  flour 

1%    teaspoons   salt 

2  tablespoons  lard  or  other  fat 

1%    cups  sour  milk 

%  teaspoon  soda. 
Sift  the  flour  with  the  salt  and  soda. 
Sift  several  times  to  get  lightness.  Rub 
in  the  shortening  and  gradually  stir  in 
the  milk  until  the  mixture  is  of  a  consis- 
tency to  drop  from  a  spoon.  Bake  on 
greased  tins  in  a  hot  oven. 


POTATO  BISCUITS 

1  cup  mashed  potatoes 

2  cups  bread  flour 

4  level  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  shortening 
%  cup  milk. 

Sift  flour  with  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Stir  in  potatoes  and  work  in  the  shorten- 
ing Add  the  milk  gradually  cutting  it 
in  with  a  broad  knife.  Turn  out  on  a 
floured  board,  knead  lightly,  roll,  cut 
out  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

DELICATE  SCRAMBLED  EGGS 

4  tablespoons  butter  deve.l> 
4  tablespoons  flour  (level) 

1  teaspoon   salt 

2  cups  milk 
4  eggs. 

Melt  butter,  stir  in  flour,  add  milk  and 
stir  over  the  fire  until  well  thickened. 
Add  salt  and  set  aside  to  partially  cool. 
Beat  the  eggs  until  light.  Have  the  sauce 
in  a  double  boiler  or  in  a  dish  in  a  pan 
of  boiling  water.  Add  the  beaten  eggs 
stirring  in  lightly  with  a  fork.  Lift  the 
mixture  from  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
a  fork  as  it  thickens  until  the  whole  is  of 
light,    creamy    consistency. 


SCALLOPED  CABBAGE  OR  ONIONS 

Make  a  white  sauce  as  described  in  the 
recipe  above,  using  4  tablespoons  butter, 
4  tablespoons  flour  and  2  cups  milk.  Put 
boiled  cabbage  or  onions  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  pour  over  the  sauce,  sprinkle 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  until  well 
heated  through  and  the  crumbs  browned. 
(The  crumbs  are  buttered  by  melting  a 
little  fat  in  the  baking  dish  at  the  begin- 
ning and  stirring  the  crumbs  in  it,  when 
the  crumbs  are  turned  out  the  dish  is 
already  buttered  for  baking  in.) 

GRAHAM     PUDDING 

2  tablespoons  butter 

%    cup   molasses 

V2.  cup  milk 

1  egg 

1%  cups  Graham  flour 

%   teaspoon  soda 

1  teaspoon  salt 

%   cup  chopped  dates. 
Melt  butter,   add   molasses,   milk,   egg 
well  beaten,   and   dry  ingredients   sifted 
together.      Turn    into    buttered    mould, 
cover  and  steam  two  and  a  half  hours. 


CREAM    SPICE    CAKE 

1  cup  sour  cream 

1  cup   brown   sugar 

1  teaspoon  soda 

1   teaspoon   baking  powder 

%  teaspoon  salt 

V*  teaspoon  each  of  nutmug  and  cloves 

%  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  quite  a 
stiff  batter  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven. 


The  Tasteless  Baking  Powder 

ONE  housewife  who  has  used  Egg-0  for  the  past  seven  years  told  us  that 
what  she  liked  most  about  Egg-0  was  that  you  could  not  taste  it  in  the 
cake.  We  hadn't  realized  it  before  but  that  is  a  mighty  important 
point.  So  often  you  can  taste  the  baking  powder  in  the  cake  and  it  certainly 
spoils  your  enjoyment  in  eating  it.  Perhaps  you  have  this  trouble  with  your 
baking.  We  would  recommend  that  you  use  Egg-0 — the  tasteless  Baking 
Powder 

The  Food  Control  Department  has  told  us  that  flour  must  be  conserved  for  the  use 
of  the  Allies.  Try  some  of  the  baking  powder  breads  which  use  a  part  substitute  for 
wheat  flour.  You  will  find  them  very  palatable  and  generally  enjoyed  by  your 
family  and  friends.    This  recipe  for  Oatmeal  Bread  is  very  satisfactory. 


1  cup  flour 
IVi    cups   corn    meal 
1   teaspoon   salt 

3  teaspoons   Eggr-O   Baking  Pow- 
der 


2    tablespoons   sugar 

1  cup   cooked   oatmeal   or    rolled 
oats 

2  tablespoons   shortening 
1}4   cups  milk 


Sift  together  flour,  cornmeal,  salt,  baking  powder  and  sugar;  add  oatmeal, 
melted  shortening  and  milk.  Bake  in  greased  shallow  pan  in  moderate 
oven   40   to   45   minutes. 

Order  Egg-0  from  your  grocer  to-day.  Pound  size  or  larger 
is  the  most  economical  way  to  buy. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  sell  Egg-O,  send  us  10  cents  and  your  grocer's 
name  and  we  will  send  you  a  trial  tin  (Vj-lb.  net  weight)  of  Egg-O  Bak- 
ing Powder  and  the  book  of  Reliable  Recipes  as  well. 

The  E&-0  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  -  ■  ONTARIO 


<S*H_% 

DICKINSON'S 

3h«- 

PINE  TREE  brand  SEEDS 

Jfe 

Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Other  Field  Seeds 

TRADE J j    MARK 
IT  STANDS  ALDNS 

If  Your  Local  Dealer  Cannot  Furnish  This  Brand 
WRITE 

THE  ALBERT    DICKINSON   CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS                                                         CHICAGO 
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INvTIDB  and  oirmDE 


Ramsay's  Prepared  Paints 
for  interior  and  exterior 
are  superior  both  in  good- 
ness and  richness  of  color, 
because  every  ingredient 
that  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  Ramsay's  Pure 
Paint  is  of  exact  scientific 
proportion.  Ramsay's 
Unicorn  Varnishes  are 
also  of  the  same  scientific 
exactness. 


For  more  than  75  years 
Ramsay's  Pure  Paints  and 
Varnishes  have  been  uni- 
versally used  all  over 
Canada. 

Consult  the  Ramsay  Paint 
Dealer  in  your  town  or 
write  us.  We  will  be 
happy  to  help  you  with 
suggestions. 

Interesting  booklets  on 
request. 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  COMPANY 

Mai,,,   o/  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  SINCE  1M2 
Toronto     MONTREAL     Vancouver 


THE  RIGHT 


RAMSAY'S  FINE 
UNICORN  VARNISHES 

We  make  extra  qual- 
ity Varnishes  for  all 
kinds  of  work.  Try 
them. 

Remember  the  name 
"UNICORN." 


RAMSAY'S 
FLOOR  WAX 

For  parquetry,  oak  or 
hardwood  floors. 
Specially  prepared, 
ready  for  use  in  cans. 


a 


For  Sale  by  all  Dealers' 


Just  Put  Clothes  In — the  Washer  Does  the  Work 


If  you  have  a  gasoline  engine — if  you  have 
electric  power — then  no  longer  need  you 
even  work  the  lever  of  a  nand-  < 
ower  washing  machine.  Let^, 
power"  help  your  work 
as  it  does  your 
husband  S  I 


Ef 


Of  course  you  realize  that  a  washing  machine, 
even  run  by  hand,  is  quicker,  easier,  better  than 
washing  by  muscle-power.  But  here's  a  washer 
that  does  everything— all  you  have  to  do  is  tum 
on  the  juice." 


.2 


Power  Bench  Washer 

£  i  |  f  1 1  iff  — will  do  the  washing  while  you  do 
I  f  I  /  ijjjf  other  work  !  No  need  to  watch  it— 
llUJL  it  can't  go  wrong.  It  will  do  the 
&'  "TQ*  wringing  too.  Easy  to  operate— 
simple  and  strong  in  construction — perfect  in 
mechanism.  Made  in  one-,  two-,  cr  three-tub 
size  ;  operated  equally  well  by  1  /6h.p.  electric 
motor,  or  any  gasoline  engine.  Write  us  to-day 
for  f  uU  particulars—  it  will  be  time  well-spent. 

38       MAXWELLS  LIMITED,  Dept     E    ST.  MARYS,  Ont. 
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Planning  Spring 
Menus 

Continued  from  page  34. 

are  plentiful  and  at  their  best  for  quality. 
By  cooking  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  family 
will  not  tire  of  them  as  a  rather  constant 
substitute  for  meat.  Cheese  dishes  re- 
quiring eggs,  such  as  souffles  and  fondues 
will  not  be  so  expensive  since  eggs  are 
becoming  more  plentiful,  and  it  is  a  point 
worthy  of  every  housekeeper's  attention 
that  any  cheese  dish,  whether  the  cheese 
is  used  in  combination  with  eggs,  maca- 
roni, rice  or  other  starchy  food,  is  made 
both  more  appetizing  and  digestible  by 
serving  with  an  acid  sauce  such  as  tomato. 
Beans  either  baked,  creamed  or  simply 
boiled  may  also  be  used  more  to  take  the 
place  of  meat,  and  with  these  again  a  cup 
of  tomato  juice  or  a  seasoning  of  tomato 
catsup  will  give  a  zest  to  the  flavor  and 
pep  to  the  digestion. 

With  the  starchy  foods  we  may  begin 
with  the  cereals.  A  few  people  feel  that 
oatmeal  is  too  "heating"  for  anything  but 
a  winter  diet.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
much  of  the  heating  quality  comes  from 
the  cream  and  sugar  with  which  the  dish 
of  oatmeal  is  loaded  before  eating,  and 
that  oatmeal  could  be  made  a  year-round 
breakfast  food  with  considerable  benefit 
to  most  people.  In  planning  a  bill  of  fare 
for  a  time  when  the  appetite  needs  some 
humoring,  however,  it  is  better  to  have 
some  variety  even  in  such  staples  as 
breakfast  foods.  Much  as  we  may  like 
the  various  wheat  preparations  we  can 
sacrifice  our  appetites  enough  to  leave 
them  for  those  who  need  wheat  more  than 
we  do,  and  having  given  up  wheat  we  will 
find  our  next  staple  in  corn.  The  reason 
some  people  do  not  like  cornmeal  porridge 
is  that  they  do  not  have  it  sufficiently 
cooked.  Cornmeal  that  has  been  boiled 
for  five  minutes  and  then  cooked  slowly 
until  every  starch  granule  has  swelled 
and  burst,  is  as  light  and  jelly-like  as  the 
finest  wheat  farina,  and  any  left  over  can 
be  fried  for  lunch  or  supper.  Rice  may 
be  used  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  var- 
iety, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  rice 
is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  starch  and 
does  rirjt  contain  the  valuable  protein  and 
fat  found  in  oatmeal  and  cornmeal. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  saving 
wheat  and  white  flour  that  it  seems  only 
repetition  to  emphasize  the  need.  At  the 
close  of  the  winter,  when  we  are  trying 
to  do  a  little  housecleaning  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  however,  it  happens  that  we 
actually  need  the  coarser  bread,  corn  cake 
and  Johnny  cake,  and  bran  gems  and 
oatmeal  bread  and  biscuits  and  any  other 
breads  made  from  a  flour  or  meal  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
outer  layers  of  the  grain.  It  is  fortun- 
ate for  the  health  of  the  Canadian  people 
that  it  has  been  made  compulsory  for 
millers  to  include  more  of  these  coarser 
layers  of  the  grain  in  the  flour;  it  carries 
a  promise  of  the  sweet,  wholesome,  yellow- 
ish loa£  of  our  ..grandmothers'  when  the 
flour  was  ground  out  in  an  old  stone  mill. 
Another  of  the  starch  foods  available  in 
any  quantity  this  spring  is  the  potato. 
Because  there  is  no  potato  famine  we 
may  not  care  particularly  for  what  was  a 
real  luxury  last  year,  but  as  every  potato 
used  helps  to  save  bread,  it  is  one  of  the 
housekeeper's  problems  to  practise  a  var- 
iety of  ways  of  cooking  these  valuable 
savers  of  wheat. 

One  difficulty  in  building  the  right  kind 
of  menus  for  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  season  is  that  just  when  we  need 
the  special  tonic  qualities  of  fresh  vege- 
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tables  and  fruits,  most  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  difficult  to  get  and  not  by  any 
means  at  their  best.  The  stored  winter 
vegetables  that  wither  and  shrivel  up  at 
the  close  of  the  winter,  like  carrots  and 
parsnips,  may  have  the  original  tender- 
ness restored  by  soaking  for  a  few  hours 
in  cold  water  before  paring.  Any  of  the 
leaf  and  stalk  vegetables  like  cabbage, 
celery  and  kale  are  of  more  importance  in 
the  diet  now  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  Of  course,  the  deficiency  in 
fresh  vegetables  can  be  made  up  to  a 
certain  extent  by  fruits.  The  Canadian 
apple  crop  being  a  failure  this  year  means 
that  while  apples  have  been  scarce  all 
winter  they  are  almost  impossible  to  get 
now.  However,  the  dried  fruits,  dates 
and  prunes  especially,  are  sources  of  the 
concentrated  mineral  salts  and  acids 
which  the  system  needs.  An  excellent 
date  and  prune  marmalade  can  be  made 
without  sugar.  The  more  we  can  sub- 
stitute raw  and  stewed  fruit  and  the  light 
desserts  made  from  eggs  and  milk  for 
pastry  and  the  heavier  puddings  the 
better.  One  seasonable  treat  which  will 
be  considered  a  special  delicacy  this  year 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar  will 
be  maple  syrup.  This  is  perhaps  at  its 
best  served  with  hot  biscuits  or  frozen 
with  cream  in  a  mousse. 

In  planning  a  diet  for  this  time  of  year 
particularly,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  certain  foods  known  to  be  espe- 
cially valuable  for  the  vitamins  they  con- 
tain. No  one  seems  to  know  much  about 
vitamin  except  that  it  is  a  certain  living 
principle  essential  to  health  and  found  in 
eggs,  the  husks  of  grains  and  skins  of 
fruit,  in  milk  and  nuts  and  yeast.  One 
thing  is  evident  at  once,  that  the  more  the 
diet  is  made  up  of  the  coarser  grains, 
fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk  and  the 
simpler  foods,  the  more  it  contains  of  this 
valuable  food  principle. 


Sow  Buckwheat 

Buckwheat  has  certain  advantages  as 
a  crop  on  certain  Canadian  lands.  It  re- 
sponds more  readily  to  good  land  and  fer- 
tilizers than  most  crops,  but  it  will  grow 
on  poorer  land  and  with  less  fertilizer 
than  almost  any  other.  It  should  be  sown 
the  last  of  June  or  early  in  July,  but  it  is 
advisable  to  plow  the  land  as  long  in  ad- 
vance as  may  be. 


Running  Water  the  Boon 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  what,  in  my 
opinion,  says  Gov.  Craig  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  the  most  desirable  utility  in  modern 
life,  I  would  not  name  the  railroad,  the 
telephone,  the  electric  light,  the  automo- 
bile, the  big  hats  with  their  fine  feathers, 
nor  the  women's  dresses.  I  would  name 
running  water  in  the  house. 


What  Maple  Trees  Have  You? 

An  average  maple  tree  will  produce  five 
pounds  of  sugar.  If  2Q0,000  farmers  in 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  would  each  tap  100  trees  we 
would  have  20,000,000  trees  producing, 
which  would  mean  100,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar.  This  would  supply  all  the  sugar 
Canada  would  need  for  three  months 
and  would  be  worth  approximately 
$15,000,000. 


One  Article  Worth  a  Dollar 

/  didn't  mean  to  subscribe  for  the  Far- 
mer's Magazine  any  longer  but  when  J  read 
Colonel  Maclean's  article  on  the  war  I  con- 
sidered it  is  worth  a  dollar.  Please  find  en- 
closed $1.00. — C.  W.  Jackson,  Sidney,  Man. 


THE  WALTHAM  WORKS. 
WALT  HAM.  MASS. 


Walfham  Watch 


BEFORE  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  in 
1854,  there  was  not  a 
single  factory  in  the  world 
where  a  watch  movement 
was  made  in  its  entirety. 

The  plates  were  fashioned 
in  one  place,  the  wheels 
elsewhere,  and  so  forth. 
All  the  parts  thus  made  by 
disconnected  and  non-stand- 
ardized methods  were  finally 
assembled  and  cased  somewhere 
else. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the 
Waltham   Watch  Company  a 


revolution   in    watch    making 
took  place. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  this 
Company's  establishment  was 
to  produce  better  watches  at 
a  lower  cost  than  were  ever 
possible  before.  Watches 
ceased  to  be  a  luxury  of  the 
rich  and  became  a  convenience 
that  all  might  possess. 
Throughout  the  past  sixty 
years,  every  gold  medal  award- 
ed for  watch  merit  has  been 
awarded  to  Waltham. 
So  that  there  is  a  meaning  full 
of  significance  in  the  name 
"  Waltham  "  for  any  person 
who  desires  the  most  depend- 
able timepiece  that  money  can 
buy. 


"Your  Jeweler  Will  Show  You." 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

Montreal 
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ATENTS 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  patent 


P 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions  wanted. 
^m\  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send 
^i"""  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our 
FOUR  BOOKS  sent  free.  Parents  advertised  FREE. 
We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their 
inventions. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  COMPANY 
699  Ninth  Street  Washington.   D.  C. 


FREE 


Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
Iffor  patents.    List    of    Inventions   actually 
rA    Irequested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 

^3ent"  sent  free.     Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
^Freport  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist - 

iance    given   our  clients  in   selling   patents. 

7  Wn  te  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 

Est.  21  Years    579     7th  St. .Washington.  l>-  C. 


PROMPTLY  SEGUREDI 


In   all   countries.  Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S ADVISER,which  will  be  sent  free. 

MARION  &  MARION. 

388  University  St.,  Montreal 
918    F    Street,    Washington,    D.C. 


EAGLE 


mom 

STYl£ 


Writs  to-day  for  our  big 

Free  Catalogue 

showing  our  full  lines  of  Bicycles  for  Men 
and  Women,  Boys  and  Girls. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 
MOTOR  ATTACHMENTS 

Tires,  Coaster  Brakes,  Wheels,  Inner  Tubes, 
Lamps,  Bells,  Cyclometers,  Saddles,  l.quip- 
ment  and  Parts  of  Bicycles.  You  can  buy 
your  supplies  from  us  at  wholesale  prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 

27   Notre   Dame   Street   West,     Montreal. 


♦  • 


CtfflLLENQE 

COLLARS 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Acme  of  Comfort  is 
assured  to  ever   wearer  of 

"CHALLENGE" 

Collars  and  Cuffs 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and 
fli  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wilt  or 
crack. 

"Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a 
nib    from    a    wet    cloth. 

Always  Smart — Always  Dressy 

If    your    dealer    doesn't    sell    "Challenge" 

Brand,    send    us    25c    for    collar,    or    50c    for 

Dair   of  cuffs.      You'll   be  delighted. 

New  style  book  sent   free   on    request.     F16 

The  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

54-56   Fraser   Ave.        -        Toronto 

WATERPROOF 


Investments  and  Insurance 


MANITOBA   FARM   LOANS 

$1,500,000  in  Applications  Have  Been 
Received. 

AN  interim  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Asso- 
ciation up  to  December  31,  1917,  was 
tabled  in  the  Manitoba  Legislature  last 
month  by  the  provincial  treasurer,  Hon. 
Edward  Brown.  The  report  gave  figures 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  business  done, 
with  comments  on  benefits  alleged  to  have 
been  gained  by  the  efforts  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Applications  approved  up  to  December 
31  totalled  $1,569,900,  of  which  $619,500 
were  paid  out;  591  applications  had  been 
accepted.  The  cost  of  the  money  loaned 
was  4%  per  cent.  Ten  borrowers  were  in 
arrears  of  payments  to  the  amount  of 
$244.41.  The  board  had  sold  98  farm 
loan  bonds,  amounting  to  $99,575,  and 
286  savings  deposit  certificates  amounting 
to  $118,525.  Of  the  latter,  71  had  been 
redeemed,  leaving  on  hand  215,  of  the 
value  of  $34,675.  The  total  value  of  bonds 
and  deposits  was  30  per  cent,  of  the 
money  loaned. 

The  report  further  stated  that  indirect 
benefits  accruing  to  the  farmers  have  been 
very  great,  since  loan  and  mortgage  com- 
panies were  now  renewing  old  loans  at  a 
rate  of  interest  less  than  before  by  from 
one-half  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  They 
had  also  adopted  a  oew  type  of  mortgage, 
more  favorable  to  the  borrower  than  the 
old  type. 

Another  feature  was  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  farmers  having  unimproved  land 
were  selling  to  experienced  laborers  or  to 
men  who  had  been  renting  improved 
farms,  taking  a  very  small  cash  payment, 
permitting  the  purchasers  to  retain  a  part 
of  the  loan  from  the  association,  and  tak- 
ing a  second  mortgage  for  the  balance  of 
their  equity. 

The  report  also  mentioned  many  letters 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  farm  loans 
system. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  in  the  Legislature 
that  the  total  amount  paid  out  as  at  the 
end  of  January  was  over  $800,000.  The 
balance,  $900,000,  had  already  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  association  being  sup- 
plied with  funds,  and  would  be  paid  out 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
revenue  secured  from  sales  of  bonds  was 
only  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
loaned.  Mr.  Brown  emphasized  the  in- 
direct benefits  of  the  act  upon  an  invest- 
ment of  $75,000,000  by  mortgage  com- 
panies. 

"The  enactment  of  the  Farm  Loans 
Bill,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "has  aroused 
hostility  on  the  part  of  mortgage  com- 
panies and  banks.  Nevertheless  the  Gov- 
ernment would  continue  to  stand  behind 
the  Farm  Loans  Association." 


EATING  HIS  CAKE  AND  HAVING  IT 

By  E.  L.  Watson. 

*«]"  EXPECT  to  get  my  feed  out  of  the 
-*■  bunch.  If  I  do  that  I'll  be  satisfied." 
So  said  a  farmer  this  spring  as  he  looked 
over  his  bunch  of  fattening  stock.  He  had 
paid  good  money  for  them  in  the  fall  and 
there  was  a  note  of  anxiety  as  he  won- 
dered what  the  spring  market  had  in 
store  for  him. 

What  he  hoped  for  was  that  when  he 
made  up  his  accounts  after  his  sale  of  fat 
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stock  that  he  would  get  back  his  money 
paid  in  the  fall  together  with  the  market 
price  of  the  grain  fed.  If  he  succeeded  in 
doing  this  he  regarded  himself  as  doin| 
all  right.  All  that  he  made  over  and  abovi 
this  he  would  receive  with  gratitude  as 
profit. 

By  doing  this  he  had  marketed  his  grail 
in  the  form  of  beef.  He  had  his  mone; 
for  his  grain  in  his  pocket.  As  far  a' 
money  goes  he  was  as  well  off  as  if  he 
had  marketed  his  grain  unfed.  In  addition 
to  this  his  farm  was  but  little  poorer  as 
far  as  fertility  is  concerned.  The  hay 
and  straw  and  grain  that  it  had  grown 
was  there  in  the  form  of  manure.  Th« 
excess  weight  the  cattle  had  made  ovei 
their  fall  weight  had  been  made  up  by  the 
special  feeds  that  had  been  purchased.  Al- 
together  his  farm  was  as  well  fitted  foi 
producing  purposes  as  it  had  been  a  year 
ago.  The  source  of  supply  of  farm  wealth 
was  even  better  than  it  had  been. 

One  would  find  it  hard  to  find  a  better 
way  of  doing  things  than  to  so  utilize  one's 
product  that  it  may  be  turned  over  and 
over  again  with  profit.  This  is  the 
farmer's  privilege.  Risks?  Certainly, 
Fven  the  widest  awake  of  farmers  have 
their  losses,  but  in  this  they  are  but  as 
other  men,  and  they  know  how  to  face  the 
emergencies  of  their  craft  as  well  as  any 
other  business  men  in  the  world. 


THE  FARM  GIRL'S  INVESTMENT 

By  Andrew  McTaggart. 

TO  begin  with,  every  farm  girl  of  four- 
teen should  have  a  bank  account  U 
which  she  is  expected  to  make  additions. 
No  one  can  compute  the  value  to  the  girl 
herself  and  to  her  home  of  training  her 
in  the  business  habits  incidental  to  her 
keeping  a  constantly  growing  bank  ac- 
count. It  is  not  meant  that  parents  should 
simply  hand  over  certain  sums  at  more  or 
less  regular  intervals  in  order  that  their- 
child's  bank  account  may  keep  growing. 
What  is  meant  is  either  that  the  farm  girl 
should  have  some  enterprise,  such  as  an 
interest  in  the  poultry  or  dairy  or  fruit  in  | 
garden  or  orchard  that  she  may  regard  • 
as  her  very  own  and  from  which  she  may 
have  either  profit  or  loss  according  to  her 
skill  and  faithfulness.     Or  the  girl  may 
have  an  allowance  from  which  she  should 
be  educated  to  make  some  savings.     Or 
she   may   be   encouraged   to   add   to    the 
family    income    by    furnishing    money- 
making  or  money-saving  idea's.    For  such 
ideas  or  added  skill  she  should  be  given 
some  financial  reward. 

As  she  comes  to  have  a  sufficient  sum 
for  investment  she  should  be  guided  in  the 
purchase  of  a  first-class  bond.  If  her 
timid  and  reluctant  feet  can  be  guided  to 
the  office  of  a  wise  bank  manager  or  to  the 
office  of  a  first-class  firm  of  lawyers  she 
will  not  be  likely  to  have  any  cause  for 
regret. 

She  should  be  encouraged  to  regard  her 
savings  accounts  and  investments  made 
from- it  as  something  altogether  set  apart-, 
and  not  to  be  meddled  with.  She  should 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  except 
when  she  is  adding  to  it.  By  careful 
feeding  this  account  will  thrive  and  grow 
and  become  more  attractive  every  year, 
and  with  its  growth  will  grow  the  girl'i 
interest  in  her  home,  her  family's  pridi 
in  her  and — what  is  better  still — her  ow: 
self-respect. 
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Save  Your  War  Bonds 

Again  we  would  impress  upon  all 
farmers  the  need  of  holding  their  war 
bonds.  Besides  being  a  good  investment 
and  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  holder,  they 
represent  so  much  saving.  Many  a 
schemer  will  try  to  withdraw  from  the 
holder  his  bonds  as  an  easy  way  to  make 
payment  for  some  cock-sure  plan  he  is 
boosting. 


Endowment  Policies 

An  endowment  policy  in  a  good  strong- 
life  assurance  company  offers  a  real  sol- 
ution. Such  an  investment  is  absolutely 
safe  and  the  regularity  with  which  the 
annual  deposits  of  premium  become  pay- 
able is  the  most  effective  aid  to  systematic 
saving. 

Savings  invested  in  this  way  partici- 
pate in  the  profits-  which  the  investment 
facilities  and  wide  experience  of  such  a 
company  enable  it  to  earn.  And  if  the 
depositor  dies  before  the  end  of  the  en- 
dowment term — even  though  death  oc- 
curs after  only  one  deposit  has  been  made 
— the  full  face  value  of  the  policy  is  paid 
to  her  dependents. 

One  company  issues  endowment 
policies  to  women  on  the  same,  terms  as 
to  men  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  total  policies  now  in  force  are  on  the 
lives  of  women.  Any  woman  who  is  in- 
terested in  building  up  a  competency  to 
keep  herself  in  comfort  in  her  later  years, 
or  to  care  for  a  dependent  mother  or 
other  relative  in  the  event  of  her  death, 
will  find  it  to  her  advantage  to  investi- 
gate this  plan  for  creating  an  estate. — 


Fire  Insurance 

Protective  measures  taken  against  fire, 
properly  maintained,  are  undoubtedly 
good  policy.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  an  alarming  percentage  of 
catastrophes,  each  year  reported,  origin- 
ate from  unknown  sources.  Also,  that 
over  two-thirds  of  them  are  the  results 
of  electrical  storms.  Out  of  a  statement 
of  forty-four  losses  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  thirty-first  (1917), 
by  a  local  company,  thirty-eight  of  these 
were  caused  by  lightning.  From  these 
facts,  it  is  evident  that  such  precautions 
decrease  the  risk  involved  merely  a  mini- 
mum. What  an  improvement  for  pro- 
tection these  men  could  install  would 
they  insure  their  buildings  and  contents. 
Insurance  should  be  regarded  as  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  When  a  devastation 
occurs  without  its  assistance  it  signifies 
a  serious  over-set  to  the  young,  and  pos- 
sible destitution  for  the  aged.  For  a 
small  outlay  each  year  such  an  affliction 
is  rendered  no  longer  possible,  besides 
easing  the  owner's  mind. — C.  H.  Pethick. 


A  Dead  Game  Sport 

According  to  one  of  the  German  fores- 
try journals,  the  Kaiser,  in  1908,  killed 
1,995  pieces  of  wild  game,  including  70 
stags,  elk  and  roebuck.  At  that  time  he 
had  slaughtered  a  total  of  61,730  pieces 
of  game,  more  than  4,000  of  which  were 
stags,  and  was  the  leading  exterminator 
of  wild  life  in  the  world.  As  a  slaughterer 
of  men,  women  and  children  since  1914, 
however,  h^  has  been  the  foremost  ex- 
terminator of  human  life  in  all  history. 


■ 


YOUR  MONEY- 
HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  EARN 

To  Invest  his  savings  where  they  will 
be  absolutely  safe,  accessible,  and  earn 
their  right  rate  of  interest,  is  the  desire 
of  every  investor. 

Time  saved  is  money  earned.  Nothing 
shows  this  so  clearly  as  the  fact  that — 

$100  invested  at  5H%  doubles  itself  In 

less  than  13  years. 
$100  saved  at  3%   takes  23H  years  to 

do  the  same  thing. 

STANDARD    RELIANCE  5^%    MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION    DEBENTURES 

are  issued  in  sums  of  $100  and  upwards  for  a  fixed 

period  to  suit  your  convenience.     Interest  at  514% 

is  payable  by  your  bank  in  cash  on  the  day  it  is  due. 

No  trouble,   no   worry,   no   inconvenience.     Your 

security  never  fluctuates. 

Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  by  an  Investor  In 

these  debentures. 

An   interesting   booklet   about    "PROFITS   FROM 

SAVINGS,"  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  Funds      -    -      $3,362,378.63 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 


..iHrilrMn^^lUii'Kfiili'l 


Mead  Office.  82  88  King  St.  E.  Toronto 


Branch  Offices : 

AYR  BROCKVILLE  CHATHAM 

ELMIRA     NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 


Mi 


To  Provide  Protection 


for  dependents  is  by  no  means  the  only  function  of  a  Life 
Insurance  Policy.  Some  of  the  other  uses  to  which  the  Great- 
West  Policies  may  be  put  are: 

Protection  for  one's  own  future. 

Protection  for  business  enterprises. 

To  compel  systematic  saving. 

Provision  for  paying  a  mortgage. 

Providing  a  life  income  for  self  or  dependents. 

The  Company  issues  many  different  plans  of  insurance.  Premi- 
ums are  low  and  the  profits  to  policyholders  remarkably  high. 
Information  on  request. 

THE   GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 

DEPT.  "F  Head  Office— WINNIPEG 


Head  OSet,  Toronto 


A  SUPREME  COURT  JUDGE 

writes  as  follows  regarding  his  policy  : 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  satisfaction   with  the  result 
of  this  investment" 

EXCELSIOR    POLICIES    YIELD    SATISFACTORY    RETURNS 

For  Pamphlets  and  Calendar  address 

D«pt.  M.     EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  TORONTO 
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BREAKING  BLUFF  LANDS 

By  A.  J.  Funk 

BLUFF  lands  in  Saskatchewan  are  broken 
with  an  engine  and  one  or  two  bluff 
breakers.  When  all  clear  portions  are  broken 
the  farmer  owning  a  bluffy  quarter  of  land 
begins  at  once  to  plan  a  scheme  of  clearing 
the  remaining  area.  If  his  bluffs  be  composed 
of  poplar  trees  chiefly  he  counts  himself  in- 
deed fortunate.  Poplar  roots  are  the  most 
easy  to  eradicate,  while  willow  scrub  provides 
at  once  an  arduous  and  difficult  task. 

Selecting  his  bluff  for  destruction  our 
farmer  proceeds  to  cut  all  the  trees  down  with 
an  ordinary-  axe,  but  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible. 

Many  farmers  hire  Doukhobors  to  do  this 
labor  of  cutting  trees  at  which  job  they  are 
expert  and  can  work  the  coldest  day  of  winter 


without  apparent  inconvenience.  These 
Doukhobors  cut,  trim  and  pile  most  deftly. 
Each  tree  is  properly  finished  before  they 
proceed  with  another,  and  the  neat  rows  of 
brush  placed  exactly  parallel  together  with 
piles  of  wood  interspersed  at  regular  inter- 
vals, make  a  pleasing  picture  instead  of  the 
helter  skelter  untidiness  of  the  inexperienced 
woodman.  All  wood  thus  accruing  from  bluff 
cutting  is  taken  home  and  placed  carefully 
for  drying  in  either  stacks  or  teepees.  The 
piles  of  brush  left  in  the  field  are  burned 
when  dry  enough  and  then  the  land  is  ready 
for  plowing. 

Bluff  breaking  is  usually  done  with  an 
engine  of  either  25-45  h.p.  or  15-30  h.p. 
Special  plows  are  used  for  breaking  this  land 
which  cut  a  furrow  24  inches  wide.  Where 
the  soil  is  loose  and  the  bluff  cut  down  not 
too   large  or  willowy,   two  plows  can  be  suc- 


cessfully employed.  In  so-called  tough  land, 
however,  where  large  growths  have  been 
cleared  away,  only  one  plow  can  be  pulled. 

The  summer  of  1916  saw  very  little  bluff 
breaking  in  these  parts.  Each  time  an  at- 
tempt was  made  the  engine  stuck  in  the  soft 
earth  caused  by  the  abundant  rainfall  of  the 
season.  1917  was  an  ideal  year  for  bluff 
breaking  and  many  acres  were  broken. 

After  plowing  with  the  engine,  the  Douko- 
bors  are  again  enlisted  and  they  proceed  with 
their  grub  axes  to  clear  the  upheaval  of  cling- 
ing roots.  These  roots  are  placed*  in  piles  and 
burned. 

Farmers  who  attempt  breaking  this  bluffy 
land  with  horses  ordinarily  start  operations 
at  once  with  the  grub  axe.  This  is  a  much 
slower  method  in  the  beginning,  but  just  about 
evens  up  at  the  finish  where  the  land  in  either 
case  is  ready  for  crop  sowing. 


NEPDN5ET    RDDF5 


NEPONSET  PAROID  ROOFING 


NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 


Slate-Surfaced  Shingles 

for  all  Residences 


NepdnbeT 

TWIN 

SHINGLES 

•  Size— 20  inches  by  12%  inches 

RED  or  GREEN 


NEPONSET  Twin  Shingles  are  in  ap- 
pearance soft,  restful  and  beautiful. 
Their  crushed  slate  surface  defies  time 
and  wear  and  assures  permanent  color — 
Red  or  Green.  They  are  positively  fire- 
resisting  as  well  as  weatherproof,  being 
made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  fam- 
ous Paroid.  Their  high  quality  and 
moderate  cost  warrant  their  use  on  all 
residences. 

Sold  by  lumber  and  hardware  dealers.  Neponset 
Paroid  Roofing  is  recommended  for  farms,  factor- 
ies and  railroad  buildings. 


BIRD  &  SON    •     -     -      Head  Office,  Hamilton,  Ont 

Warehouses:    Montreal,   Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,   Edmonton,   St.  John 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Roofings, 
Wall  Boards  and  Roofing  Felts  in  Canada 
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Bluffy  land  in  the  raw  state  was  selling 
in  Saskatchewan  last  summer  for  $20  per  acre, 
l»ut  is  now  commanding  a  price  at  the  rate 
of  $25. 

These  wooded  areas,  which  unless  home- 
steaded  were  usually  left  until  all  clear  land 
was  bought  in  a  particular  vicinity,  are  now 
being  snapped  up  eagerly  by  farmers  of  the 
beginner  class,  as  a  rule,  who  find  prices  for 
clear  prairie  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

One  often  wonders  why  such  settlers  pros- 
per as  they  can  and  do.  When  the  puzzled 
seeks  information  the  invariable  answer  given 
is  "mixed  farming  alone  can  prove  a  paying 
proposition  on  the  bluffy  farm." 

Prosperity  is  not  gained  by  leaps  and 
bounds  by  these  agriculturists  on  scrubby 
holdings.  They  must  plan  carefully  and  work 
painstakingly  a  good  number  of  seasons  ere 
electric  lights  and  bath  room  fixtures  become 
installations   to  be  reckoned   with. 

The  farmer  buying  a  bluffy  quarter  is  as- 
sured of  no  easy  life  of  the  get-rich-easy 
order.  He  earns  his  land  unmistakably  before 
Fortune  designs  to  smile.  The  right  begin- 
ning is  what  counts  most  for  ultimate  success. 
When  the  future  is  properly  mapped  and  the 
surroundings  carefully  planned  the  worked 
out  aims  become  a  motto  of  pride  and  profit. 

The  rich,  dark  loam  of  the  fields,  the  nicely 
trimmed  grooves  at  stragetic  points,  the  well- 
chosen  building  site,  the  shimmering  lakelet 
all  make  a  picture  combination  far  more  lovely 
than  the  bare,  level  baldness  of  a  prairie  home 
in  the  treeless  tract. 

Were  engines  fairly  priced  for  these  wood- 
land farmers  years  of  heavy  toil  would  be 
considerably  lessened.  There  would  be  fewer 
stooped  backs  and  hollow  cheeks.  The  bravely 
striving  mothers  would  sooner  get  the  longed- 
for  holiday  or  sufficiently  warm  cloak  for 
40  deg.  below.  Not  so  many  homes  would  be 
desolated  as  innumerable  Johns  and  Marys 
travel  the  alluring  city  trail. 

Finally  in  a  crisis  time  such  as  the  world 
now  faces,  were  tractors,  especially  of  the 
one-man  type,  placed  in  the  easy-to-pay-for 
class  (not  to  mention  other  farm  machinery) 
a  greater  production  would  no  longer  puzzle 
but  solve  itself  automatically  and  gloriously. 


AN  ANIMAL  FEEDING  PROBLEM 

By  W.  Hamar  Greenwood. 

AMONG  the  forces  that  encourage  and 
support  the  increased  raising  of  live 
stock  are  the  millers  of  Canada.  By  the 
production  and  distribution  of  bran  and 
shorts  they  furnish  a  proportion  of  the  feeds 
needed.  But  all  the  mills  of  Canada,  grind- 
ing to  capacity,  produce  only  2,000  tons  of 
bran  and  shorts  per  day,  an  amount  wholly 
inadequate  to  feed  all  the  farm  animals  of 
Canada. 

The  possible  supply  of  bran  and  shorts 
being  limited,  the  problem  the  Government 
and  the  millers  are  co-operating  on  is  fairly 
to  distribute  this  supply,  apportioning  it  to 
the  needs  of  the  different  provinces,  while 
at  the  same  time  conserving  bran  and  shorts 
by  substituting  other  feeds  wherever  pos- 
sible. Changing  the  channels  of  trade  in 
bran  and  shorts,  as  a  war  measure  in  order 
to  encourage  and  support  the  increasing  rais- 
ing of  live  stock,  is  possible  but  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  some  friction,  dur- 
ing which  process  all  interested  must  ex- 
hibit good  nature  while  adopting  a  policy 
of   readjustment. 

Those  engaged  in  raising  live  stock  are 
prone  to  think  that  the  mills  of  Canada 
can  produce  all  the  bran  and  shorts  they 
need  for  feed.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  know 
the  true  condition  of  affairs.  The  supply  of 
bran  and  shorts  is  limited.  Canadian  mills 
from  September  1st,  1917,  to  February  15th, 
1918,  ground  at  the  rate  of  8,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  a  month.  This  rate  cannot  be  main- 
tained. But  at  this  rate  only  120,000,000  lbs. 
of  feed  can  be  produced  per  month  under 
the  new  standard  flour  regulations.  This  is 
4,000,000    lbs.    or    2,000    tons    a    day. 

How  far  will  4,000,000  lbs.  or  2,000  tons 
of  bran  and  shorts  a  day  go  toward  feed- 
ing the  farm  animals  of  Canada?  There 
are  17,322,429  horses,  milch  cows,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  exclusive  of  poultry,  in 
Continued  on  page  44. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER, 

C.V.O..  LLD.,  D.C.L,  President 


SIR  JOHN  AIRD.  General  Manager 
H.  V.  F.  JONES.  Ass't.  Genl  Manager 


Capital  Paid  Up.  $15,000,000   |  Reserve  Fund.  .  $13,500,000 


THINK  WELL  BEFORE  YOU  SPEND 

Each  dollar  saved  will  help  Canada  to 
do  her  share  in  the  War. 

Interest  allowed  at  3%  per  annum  on  Savings  deposits 
of  $1  and  upwards  at  any  branch  of  the  Bank.   ' 


Good 

Farm 
Help 


TS  THERE  an  International  Harvester  Mogul 
■*■  Kerosene  Engine  on  your  farm  ?  This  is  an 
important  question  because  few  factors  contribute 
more  to  farm  life,  in  the  way  of  economy,  time  sav- 
ing, comfort,  and  lasting  satisfaction  than  the  right  size  and 
type  of  Mogul  engine. 

You  don't  mind  the  lack  of  hired  help  so  much  when  you 
have  a  Mogul  kerosene  engine  to  do  the  chores.  Morning  and 
night  it  takes  care  of  all  the  jobs  that  used  to  be  so  tiresome, 
and  it  is  ready  to  help  out  any  hour  of  the  day.  You  could 
hardly  buy  a  more  useful  farm  helper,  or  one  that  will  give 
you  more  comfort  and  profit  for  the  money. 

Mogul  engines  are  the  standard  steady  reliable  power.  They 
are  designed,  made  and  backed  by  a  manufacturing  experience 
that  grew  out  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  good  farm 
machine  building.  They  work  economically  on  the  cheapest 
engine  fuel  you  can  buy  —  kerosene  or  distillate.  They  start 
easily.    They  run  steadily.    They  serve  you  well  for  years. 

Buy  Mogul  power  and  run  your  farm  more  profitably  and 
easily.  Write  the  nearest  branch  house  listed  below  for  cata- 
logues describing  Moguls  ranging  in  size  from  1  to  50- H.  P., 
in  all  styles,  for  all  purposes,  all  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

i)      WEST— Bran  Jon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Letkbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton,  Oat.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont. .  Quebec,  Quo., 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Canada^  Sieatexd 
PLANT 

Steele, 
Brigqs 
Seeds 

For  Sale  Everywhere 
Send  for  Catalog 

5teele,Briggs5eedC° 
Toronto' 

HAMILTON-  WINNIPEG 


FRESH    STRAWBERRIES 
ALL  SEASON 

Send  card  to-day  for  MoConnell's  Free  Plant 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  the  great  Ever- 
bearing Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  We  also 
have  a  fine  stock  of  the  Standard  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseber- 
ies,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Ornamentals,    Roses,    Seed    Potatoes,    etc. 

H.  L.  McCONNELL  &  SON 
PORT  BURWELL  ONTARIO 


^IROHAGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex- 
pense and  labor?  How  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  1     The 

IRON  AGE  l°rZl! 

(horizontal)  solvesthespraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon,  cart 
or  sled.  Reliable  easy-work- 
ing pump  placed  outside  the 
barrel  —  prevents  rusting  —  all 
parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to  125 
pounds  pressure  with  two  noz- 
zles. £0  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
ers. Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet. 
Barrel  Sprayer 

^"E  BATEM  AN -WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
480  "lymington  Avenue,    Toronto,  Canada 


Sure  Cure  tor 

HEAVES 

Here's  what  Jas.  McLarnon,  Shawville,  P.Q. 
says  about  CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY: 

f«I  used  CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY 
beforeon  a  horse  that  another  man  turned  on 
a  bare  pasture  to  starve.  I  cured  her  with 
the  powders.  I  can  prove  this  about  the  old 
horse;  I  have  her  yet;  she  has  never  showed 
Heaves  since."  2 

jREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

We  have  such  confidence  in  this  remedy 
that  we  send  a  full  week's  trial  free,  for 
Be.  to  cover  postage  and  wrapping. 
Write  us        VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
to-day.    73  6F     Cooper  st,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
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Orchards  Doomed? 

Is  the  Small  Apple  Orchard  Doomed  in  Eastern  Canada? 

By  Grasmerc 


IS  the  small  apple  orchard  doomed?  This 
is  a  question  that  many  an  observer  is 
asking  at  the  present  time.  One  has  only 
to  travel  over  the  country  side  to  find 
evidence  to  warrant  the  rumor. 

The  old  plantings  of  our  fathers  are 
hastening  to  the  brush  pile  fast.  Neglect, 
disease  and  parasite  pests  have  all  con- 
tributed to  this  funeral  procession.  And 
also  many  of  our  recent  plantings  are  old 
before  their  time.  Their  half-apologetic 
look  speaks  loudly  of  the  situation.  It  is 
too  true  that  the  apple  tree  is  not  getting  a 
square  deal.  So  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets  and  are  sad-visaged  over  the  obse- 
quies of  the  former  mixed-farm  apple 
orchard  that  yielded  such  a  variety  and 
such  a  quality  of  luscious  fruit  in  the  old 
Ontario  days. 

Of  recent  years  with  the  extensive 
grooming  formula;  prescribed  by  our  fruit 


Showing  a  a  Wild   Cherry  Tree  Invested 
with   Tent   Caterpillar. 
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authorities;  with  the  many  packing  and 
other  shipping  regulations  of  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act;  and  with  the  deluge  of  brim- 
stone, bluestone,  and  arsenic  barrages, 
there  has  developed  the  professional  fruit- 
grower. He  has  become  a  specialist,  so 
that  from  him,  who  hath  not  the  love,  is 
being  taken  away  even  the  last  remnants 
of  his  old  apple  tree. 

In  other  words,  pests,  both  fungus  and 
crawling  have  so  invaded  the  country 
that  lack  of  attention  thereto  has  sent  the 
tree  to  the  brush  pile,  a  used-up,  dead 
thing,  or  to  the  stove  to  aid  the  Fuel  Con- 
troller in  his  arduous  $25,000  job. 

Unless  the  farmer  on  the  average  farm 
is  willing  to  spend  some  time  in  taking 
care  of  his  few  trees  each  year,  he  is 
going  to  lose  them.  And  he  is  losing 
them  fast.  All  over  the  landscape  may  be 
seen  pathetic  evidences  of  the  neglect. 
Tent  caterpillars  go  unchecked  and  soon 
ravish  the  foliage,  leaving  the  tree  an 
easy  prey  to  the  bark  louse,  the  insidious 
black  canker,  codling  moth,  railroad  worm 
and  blister  mites.  All  these  things  were 
unknown  to  our  good  old  ancestors,  but 
now  only  to  him  who  knows  the  ways  of  a 
bug  or  the  antics  of  a  spore  does  the  rosy 
red  apple  drop  in  his  lap  of  fortune.  The 
apple  orchard  is  neglected  in  the  general 
scheme  of  mixed  farming  and  the  trees 
depart  one  by  one,  not  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones,  in  all  too  many  cases.  The 
mixed  farmer  has  no  time  for  bothering 
with  trees.  So  the  cultivation  of  the  apple 
trees  is  passing  into  the  specialist's  hands. 

And  it  is  an  economic  movement.  The 
big  orchard,  or  the  chain  of  small  orch- 
ards are  taking  their  places,  just  as  the 
farmer  has  ceased  to  be  a  manufacturer 
of  butter  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  is 
now  buying  his  table  supply  from  another. 
So  the  Ontario  farmer  will  be  buying,  like 
his  Western  brother,  a  few  barrels  of 
winter  apples  in  the  fall  as  he  comes 
back  from  the  station  with  his  cream  cans, 
his  stock  rack,  or  his  auto  truck.  It  will 
be  the  rule,  whereas  this  past  year  it  was 
an  anomaly  to  buy  apples  in  Ontario 
from  outside  fields. 

It  is  fortunate  in  one  way  that  the 
small  orchard  is  going.  W.  F.  Kydd  would 
say  it  much  stronger  than  I  would  care 
to  chronicle.  And  there  is  much  truth 
in  his  contention.  The  killing  off  of  those 
pest-breeding  centres  will  make  it  all  the 
easier  for  the  legitimate  grower  to  pro- 
duce good  apples. 

For  such,  there  is  coming  some  good 
money.  People  are  fond  of  apples.  They 
will  pay  big  prices  for  good  fruit.     And 
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Ontario  can  produce  the  best,  although 
she  does  grow  an  abominable  lot  of  poor 
stuff.  The  real  fruit  farmer  is  going  to 
take  care  of  his  trees.  He  is  going  to 
pack  the  fruit  attractively,  and  he  will 
win  out. 

Just  now  there  are  many  young  orch- 
ards coming  on,  although  plantings  since 
the  war  began  have  not  been  large.  Many 
trees  that  were  set  out  in  the  boom  days 
years  ago  have  been  neglected  and  for- 
saken. Others  are  forging  ahead  with 
production  fast.  These  will  have  almost  a 
monopoly  of  trade  when  they  come  into 
full  bearing,  for  it  takes  years  to  grow 
apples,  and  so  many  things  happen  dur- 
ing the  growing  process  that  the  mush- 
room market  spurt  of  to-day  does  not 
force  an  immediate  supply. 

This  fourth  year  of  the  war  finds  us 
still  on  the  ragged  edge  of  uncertainty. 
Many  will  continue  the  neglect.  Others 
patiently  stand  by  their  loves  and  for 
the  love  alone  nurture  a  future  prospect. 
To  the  wise  farmer  will  come  a  middle 
course.  He  will  spray  once  thoroughly 
this  year — preferably  the  second  spray. 
He  will  fight  with  other  sprays  the  oyster 
shell  and  San  Jose  scales  if  he  has  them. 
He  will  manure  his  orchard.  He  will  put 
some  cash  crops  on  the  inter-spaces  also 
to  help  tide  the  cost  over.  And  he  will 
prune  as  much  as  he  has  time  for.  If  he 
can  not  market  his  apples  in  barrels  he 
will  ship  them  loose  to  central  city  points 
or  send  them  en  bloc  to  the  canning,  eva- 
porating or  jelly  factories  and  reap  a  fair 
reward. 

For  apples  will  be  apples  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date  in  Canada's  history. 


Plant  Some  Shade  Trees 

The  shortage  of  coal  this  year  ought  to 
induce  every  farmer  to  plant  shade  trees 
around  his  property.  Good,  well-arranged 
trees  add  ten  per  cent,  at  least  to  the 
farm's  value. 


Get  in  a  Basket  Supply 

Growers  of  small  fruits  who  have  not 
yet  done  so  should  secure  their  supplies 
of  baskets  now.  There  will  likely  be  a 
scarcity  of  these  later  on  and  there  will 
be  a  good  strong  demand  for  early  sum- 
mer and  fall  fruits  and  the  man  on  the 
job  gets  the  coin. 


Grafting   Wax 

To  make  a  good  fruit  grafting  wax  mix 
one  pound  resin,  one-quarter  pound  bees- 
wax, and  one  pound  mutton  tallow  by 
boiling.  Pour  the  heated  mixture  into  a 
pail  of  cold  water  and  when  cool  enough 
work  it  to  the  proper  consistency. 


A  Camoufleur. 


A  good  story  is  told  by  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle.  It  concerns  a  clergyman  who, 
taking  occasional  duty  for  a  friend  in  one 
of  the  moorland  churches  in  a  remote 
corner  of  Cumberland,  was  one  day 
greatly  scandalized  on  observing  the  old 
verger,  who  had  been  collecting  the  offer- 
tory, quietly  abstract  a  half-crown  before 
presenting  the  plate  at  the  altar  rails. 

After  service  he  called  the  old  man  into 
the  vestry  and  told  him,  with  emotion, 
that  his  crime  had  been  discovered. 

The  verger  looked  puzzled.  Then  a 
sudden  light  dawned  on  him. 

"Why,  sir,  you  doan't  mean  that  ould 
half-crown  of  mine!  Why,  I've  led  off 
with  he  this  last  fifteen  year." — Pitts- 
ourgh  Chronicle  Telegraph. 
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For  Better  Gardens 


«r*VERY  back  yard  should  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and 
W*  vegetables" — says  the  Food  Controller's  Bulletin.  Market  Gardens 
*"^  must  be  worked  to  capacity.     But  all  this  effort  is  wasted  unless 

the  seeds  sown  are  capable  of  producing  sturdy,  vigorous  plants.     Plant 

Rennie's  War  Garden  Seeds  and  insure  a  full  crop  ! 


%  02.   %  oz. 


0.90 


2.75 


.60 

oz. 

.35 
.20 
.60 

.75 


1.10 


Cabbage  Pkt- 

Danish  Summer  Roundhead  .1 0 
Cauliflower 

Rennie's    Danish     Drouth- 
Resisting 15&.25    1.00    1.85    3.5010.00 

Celery 

Paris  Golden  Yellow  (Extra 

Select)  15 

Onion  r,tt 

Rennie's  Extra  Early  Red  .05 
Radish— Cooper's  Sparkler  .05 
Tomato— Market  King 10 

Rennie'slmproved  Beefsteak  .10 

Pansy— Rennie's  XXX  Exhibition  Mixture '.25 

Sweet  Peas— Rennie's  XXX  Spencer  Mixture  ...  .15 
Nasturtium— Rennie's  XXX  Chameleon  Mixture.  .10 
Stocks— Rennie's    XXX    Large    Flowering    Globe 

Mixture 20 


2.00 

Klb. 

1.C0 

.65 

1.75 

2.50 


lb. 

3.75 
2.20 

pkt. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  STARS- 


Our  1918  Catalogue  should  be  in  your  hand  by  now.  It  is  your  patriotic  duty 
toconsultit  at  every  opportunity.  Our  Government  insists  we  must  pio- 
duce  more.  Start  right,  then,  and  be  sure  and  sow  good  seed — RENNIE'S 
SEEDS.  I<oox  for  the  special  star  border  bargains  in  our  Catalogue — it 
will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
*'• *'* 


THE  TQ  ip  TWlfcTfT^    COMPANY 

William  .IC  JLrJ^LIlLJIJLr  limited. 
KING  &  MARKET     STS       TORONTO 

ALSO       AT      MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


BRUCE'S  FAMOUS  ROOT  SEEDS 

Bruce'*  Giant  Feeding  Beet — In  two  colors,  white  and  rose,  a 
cross  between  Sugar  Beet  and  Mangel,  splendid  croppers  and  keepers, 
and  unequalled  for  feeding,  easily  harvested.  %  lb.  30c;  ]/2  lb.  55c;  1  lb. 
$1.00;  5  lbs.  $4.75  postpaid. 

Brace's   Mammoth  White  Carrot — A  half  long  variety,  heavy 

cropper,  splendid  quality,  easily  harvested,  grand  keeper.     %  lb.  60c; 
l/z  lb.  $1.10;  lb.  $2.00  postpaid. 

Brace's  Giant  Yellow  Mangel — An  intermediate  variety,  heavy 
cropper,  good  keeper,  of  splendid  feeding  qualify  and  easily  harvested. 
]i  lb.  30c;  yz  lb.  55c;  lb.  $1.00;  5  lbs.  $4.75  postpaid. 

Brace's  Selected  Swede  Turnip — A  grand  purple  top  variety, 

splendid  for  the  table  and  also  for  feeding  cattle.     A   grand   keeper 
and  shipper,    tf  lb.  40c;  }{  lb.  75c;  1  lb.  $1.40;  5  lbs.  $6.75. 

FREE :  Our  valuable  ir2-page  catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Implements  and  Poultry  Supplies.      Write  /or  it  to-day. 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

Established   Sixty-Eight  Years 


John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Why  Europe  Makes  Bigger  Crops 
Than  the  United  States 


Average  Production  of  European 
Crops  is  as  Follows: 

Wheat 33  bushels  per  acre 

Oats 45        "  " 

Potatoes 199.84"  " 

Cotton  in  Egypt.. 400  pounds        " 

Europe  uses  a  Home  -  Mixed 
Nitrate  Fertilizer  containing  8  per 
cent  of  Phosphoric  Acid  and  4/4 
per  cent  of  Nitrate  Nitrogen. 


Average  Production  of  American 
Crops  is  as  Follows: 

Wheat 14  bushels  per  acre 

Oats 40        "  " 

Potatoes 97.15"  " 

Cotton 185  pounds       " 

America  uses  a  Fertilizer  con- 
taining 8  per  cent  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  2  per  cent  of  Nitrogen 
which  is  mostly  unavailable. 


The  difference  in  yields  is  largely  due  to  larger  amount  of  Nitrate 
Nitrogen  used  in  Europe  per  acre  as  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Our  small 
American  acre  yields  are  due  to  failure  to  appreciate  this  necessity. 

Write  for  "  What  Nitrate  Has  Done  in  the  Farmer's  Own  Hands" 


Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS 


Chilean  Nitrate 
Committee 


25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


*' 
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Gardens  Pay  Dividends 


when  they  are  handled  right, 
particularly  now  that  everything 
eatable  is  so  expensive. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  selection  of 
seeds,  and  for  this  the  safest  guide  is  our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

No  unworthy  variety  gets  into  this  Catalogue — 
and  no  poor  seeds  go  out  to  those  who  order  from  it. 

Ewing's  Seeds  have  produced  forty-five 
successive  and  most  successful  crops  in  Canadian 
gardens  and  fields,  and  are  ready  now  for  the  forty- 
sixth.    Why  not  have  a  share  in  it  ? 

Write  now  for  this  Catalogue,  and  if  your 
Dealer  hasn't  Ewing's  Seeds,  order  from  us  direct. 

THE  WILLIAM  EWING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Seed  Merchants,  McGill  Street,  Montreal. 


Ewing's   , 
Detroit  'Dark 
Red  Turnip  Beet 

Valuable  for  its 
remarkable    uniformity 
and  smoothness  ;  size 
medium ;  flesh  rich  red, 
fine-grained,  tender  and 
remaining  so  for  a  long 
time ;    admirable  for 
either  summer,   fall  or 
winter  use.     The  tops 
are   dark-colored   and 
vigorous.     One   of  the 
best  varieties  for  the 
home  garden  or  market 
and   equally  good  to 
store  for  winter.    Lb. 
$2.50;  Yilb.  85c; 
oz.   25c;  Pht.   5c. 
Sent   postage  paid  — 
cash  with  order. 
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Labor-Saving  Garden   Tools 

The     Liberty     Cultivator-Weeder,     shown     at 

left,    cuts    weeds   and   cultivates   at   the   same 

time.     It  is  adjustable  to  any  row  from  4  to 

12     inches,     and     the    middle    tooth     can     be 

quickly  removed  to  allow  working  on  both  sides 

of   a    row   at   once.      The   special    design    of   the   teeth 

and   the    length   of   handle   make   the   tool   very   easy   of   operation. 

Below   is   our   improved  Scratch   Weeder  for  close   work   in   bed  or 

for  greenhouse  work.     The  pointed  tines  are  self-cleaning  and  will 

not  clog. 

The   amateur   as   well   as   the   professional   gardener    can   eliminate 
the  drudgery   and   make  gardening  a   real   pleasure  by   using 
Gilson  Garden  Tools. 


If    your    dealer    does    not    handle    the    Gilson    line, 
name   to   us   and   we   will   supply   you   direct. 

J.  E.  GILSON  COMPANY 


send    his 


Port  Washington,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


AN   ANIMAL   FEEDING   PROBLEM 

Continued  from  page  41. 

Canada.  The  supply  of  bran  and  shorts 
would  give  each  animal  only  one  meal  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  If  it  was  all  given 
to  the  poultry,  it  would  give  less  than  2 
oz.  per  day  for  each. 

Bran  for  cattle  and  shorts  for  hogs  are 
most  important  feeds.  Assume  that  2,000,000 
lbs.  each  of  bran  and  shorts  are  produced 
daily.  A  ration  for  a  cow  is  5  lbs.,  for  a 
hog  3  lbs.  There  were  3,202,283  milch  cows 
in  Canada  last  year.  If  bran  was  fed  only 
to  milch  cows  only  1  out  of  every  8  would 
get  one  ration  per  day.  2,000,000  lbs.  of  / 
bran  are  only  400,000  meals  for  cattle  and 
there  are  3,202,283  milch  cows  and  4,718,657 
other  cattle.  There  were  3,619,382  hogs,  so 
that  one  out  of  every  5  or  6  would  get  a 
ration  of  shorts  per  day.  2,000,000  lbs.  of 
shorts  is  667,000  meals  for  a  hog  and  there 
are   3,619,382   hogs. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  bran  and 
shorts  won't  go  around.  How  then  can  they 
be  distributed  fairly  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage? Shall  it  be  by  carload  lots.  A 
carload  contains  25  tons  so  there  are  80 
carloads  of  bran  and  shorts  available  daily 
in  Canada.  There  are  714,646  farms  in 
Canada.  Giving  each  farm  its  share,  each 
would  get  only  one  carload  in  24  years. 
Eliminating  farms  under  100  acres,  each 
farm  would  get  one  carload  in  12  years. 
Confine  it  to  farms  over  200  acres,  then  each 
farm  would  get  a  carload  every  4%  years. 
Carload  distribution  to  individuals  will  not 
work. 

How  will  carload  distribution  to  associa- 
tions of  owners  of  livestock  work  out?  To 
get  one  carload  of  bran  per  month  an  asso- 
ciation would  have  to  own  2,668  milch  cows, 
and  at  this  rate  all  the  bran  would  be  con- 
sumed and  none  left  for  other  animals. 
Similarly  owners  of  2,018  hogs  would  have 
to  unite  in  one  association  to  get  one  car- 
load of  shorts  per  month,  and  that  would 
take  all  the  shorts  likewise.  A  feed  dealer 
would  have  to  have  customers  who  pos- 
sessed a  total  of  2,600  milch  cows  or  2,000 
hogs  to  get  one  carload  a  month,  on  that 
proportion   of  distribution. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  mills  of  Canada 
have  a  capacity  of  100  barrels  a  day  or 
less.  It  takes  a  100-barrel  mill  about  14 
days  to  produce  a  carload  of  feed.  If  ship- 
ments were  restricted  to  carloads  these  mills 
would  ship  not  oftener  than  once  in  a  fort- 
night, and  would  not  sell  any  feed  in  small 
lots  at  the  mill  door.  Few  mills  could  do  any 
straight  carload  business   at  all. 

It  is  clear  that  mill  offal  can  furnish  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  feed  required  in 
Canada  and  that  many  orders  for  straight 
carload  lots  cannot  possibly  be  filled.  No 
Canadian  bran  and  shorts  are  exported.  The 
prices  fixed  for  them  are  so  much  lower  than 
other  standard  feeds  that  an  artificial  de- 
mand has  been  created,  resulting  in  increas- 
ing  the   difficulties   of  the   situation. 

Yet  there  must  be  found  a  way  of  appor- 
tioning fairly  the  supplies  of  bran  and 
shorts  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  raising 
livestock.  The  millers  of  Canada  are  en- 
couraging and  supporting  the  raising  of 
livestock  in  Canada  for  selfish  reasons,  as 
well  as  for  patriotic  considerations.  An  in- 
ventory of  the  farm  animals  of  each  pro- 
vince, with  tabulation  of  supplies  of  various 
feeds,  might  suggest  fair  distribution  and 
reasonable  substitution  of  feeds,  so  that  all 
farm  animals  everywhere  in  Canada  would 
be  dealt  with  on  an  equitable  basis.  When 
the  livestock  producers  know  the  facts  as 
herein  stated  they  will  adapt  their  needs 
to  the  conditions,  and  Canada  will  produce 
more  food  animals  to  aid  in  winning  the 
war. 


Best  of  Their  Class 

Enclosed  find  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for 
one  year's  subscription  to  each  of  Mac- 
Lean's  and  Farmers'  Magazines.  /  would 
not  be  without  either  for  twice  the  amount. 
They  are  the  best  of  their  class. — A.  Meh- 
lenbacher,  Cayuga. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Experiments  With  Farm  Crops 

The  members  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
and  Experimental  Union  are  pleased  to  state 
that  for  1918  they  are  prepared  to  distribute 
into  every  township  of  Ontario  material  of 
high  quality  for  experiments  with  grain, 
fodder  crops,  roots,  grasses,  clovers  and 
alfalfas,  as  follows: — 
No.  Grain  Crops.  Plots 

1  Testing  two  varieties  of  oats 2 

2  Testing   O.   A.    C.   No.    21    barley    and 

emmer    2 

3  Testing  two  varieties  of  hulless  barley  2 

4  Testing  two  varieties  of  Spring  wheat  2 

5  Testing  two  varieties  of  buckwheat    .   2 

6  Testing  three  varieties  of  field  peas    .    3 

7  Testing  two  varieties  of  Spring  rye   .   2 

8  Testing  three  varieties  of  Soy,  Soja,  or 

Japanese    beans    3 

9a  Testing   seven    varieties   of   Flint   and 

Dent  husking  corn    7 

9b  Testing  three   varieties  of  Flint  husk- 
ing corn    3 

9c  Testing  four  varieties  of  Dent  husking 
corn    4 

Root  Crops 

10  Testing  three  varieties  of  mangels    .  .   3 

11  Testing  two  varieties  of  sugar  beets  for 

feeding   purposes    2 

12  Testing  three  varieties  of  Swedish  tur- 

nips       3 

13  Testing  two  varieties  of  Fall  turnips  .   2 

14  Testing  two  varieties  of  carrots   2 

Forage,   Fodder,   Silage   and   Hay   Crops 

15  Testing  the  planting  of  corn  at  six  dis- 

tances in  the  row 6 

16  Testing  three  varieties  of  millet  3 

17  Testing  two  varieties  of  sorghum  ....  2 

18  Testing  grass  peas  and  two  varieties  of 

vetches    3 

19  Testing  rape,  kale  and   field  cabbage.   3 

20  Testing  three  varieties  of  clover  3 

21  Testing  two  varieties  of  alfalfa 2 

22  Testing  four  varieties  of  grasses 4 

Culinary  Crops 

23  Testing  three  varieties  of   field  beans  3 

24  Testing  two  varieties  of  sweet  corn    .   2 

Fertilizer  Experiments 

25  Testing  fertilizers  with  rape   5 

Miscellaneous   Experiments 

29  Testing  three  grain  mixtures  for  grain 

production     3 

30  Testing  three  grain  mixtures  for  fodder 

production     3 

The  size  of  each  plot  is  to  be  two  rods  long 
by  one  rod  wide. 

Any  person  in  Ontario  may  choose  any  one 
of  the  experiments  for  1918  and  apply  for 
the  same.  The  material  will  be  furnished  in 
the  order  in  which  the  applications  are  re- 
ceived while  the  supply  lasts.  Each  appli- 
cant should  make  a  second  choice  as  the  ma- 
terial for  the  experiment  selected  as  first 
choice  might  be  exhausted  before  his  applica- 
tion is  received.  All  material  will  be  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  each  applicant  and  the  pro- 
duce will,  of  course,  become  the  property  of 
the  person  who  conducts  the  experiment.  Each 
person  applying  for  an  experiment  should 
write  his  name  and  address  very  carefully, 
and  should  give  the  name  of  the  county  in 
which  he  lives.  Send  it  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz, 
0.  A.  C,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Health  of  Animals 

We  have  the  cleanest  bill  of  animal 
health  in  Canada  that  we  have  had  for 
five  years.  The  fact  that  the  U.  S.,  with 
4,000  miles  of  border  has  had  foot  and 
mouth  disease  three  times  without  it  get- 
ting into  Canada,  is  surely  some  tribute. 
— Dr.  Torrance. 


A  Bouquet  For  Farmers' 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Chapman,  on  the  Farmers'  Magazine. 
You  get  out  a  neat,  creditable  and  very 
readable  paper.  All  success  to  you. — Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.' 


Reduce  Your  High  Cost  of 

Living 

Yet  Live  Better.     Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables. 

DUPUY  &  FERGUSON'S  SEEDS 

And  Your  Sowing    Will'  Bring    Success 


Catalogue  Free  Upon  Request. 


Address  all  orders  to 

Dupuy  &  Ferguson 

36  Jacques    Cartier    Sq. 

MONTREAL 


SWEET  CLOVER 

A  farmer  near  Durham,  Ont.,  realized  $2,500  for  the  seed  from  15  acres  of  Sweet  Clover. 
Another  near  Newmarket  got  $600  for  the  seed  from  less  than  five.  But  that  isn't  all  that 
they  got.  A  big  lot  of  feed,  some  splendid  pasture,  and  a  big  access  of  fertility  in  their  soil. 
Sweet  Clover  is  coming  into  its  own — the  place  intended  for  it  by  Providence  when  it  was 
created.  Just  now  we  must  have  bigger  crops  of  feed,  we  must  rebuild  our  soil,  and  do  with 
less  expense  and  labor  than  is  possibly  done  by  old  methods.  We  are  offering  a  limited 
quantity  of  our  own  select  strain  of  Yellow  Blossom  Sweet  Clover,  and  recommend  it  as 
possessing  a  splendid  wealth  of  foliage,  making  a  superb  quality  of  hay,  fine,  more  succulent, 
easier  to  cure,  higher  in  food  values  than  the  common  White  Blossom.  It  is  a  lower  grow- 
ing plant,  therefore  safer  from  damage  from  cutting  too  low  when  taking  off  the  first  crop. 
Canadian  Albotrea  costs  a  little  more  per  bushel,  but  actually  less  per  acre,  for  its  big 
and  rapid  germination  means  that  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  will  seed  an  acre,  where  with  common 
White  Blossom  20  lbs.  to  25  !bs    are  recommended. 

Write  us,  placing  your  order  at  once.     Prices  are  as  follows : — 

Grade  No.   1,  per  bushel    : $25.00 

.      "         "     2.     "         "  20.00 

"     3,     "         "  , 17.50 

White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover,  per  bushel   18.00 

NOTE. — Grades  2  and  3  contain  some  alsike,  with  traces  of  dock,  ribgrass  cockle,  but  none 
of  the  more  pestiferous   weeds.     For  growing  seed   we  recommend  our  grade  No.   1. 
Prices  are  f .o.b.,  Listowel. 
ADDRESS : 

CANADIAN  ALBOTREA  CLOVER  CO.,  Limited 

Shipping  Office  and  Warehouse,   LISTOWEL,   ONT. 


The  Cheapest  Way  To 
Pull  Stumps 


No  horses  needed  with  a  Kirstin  PuUer-va  extra  help  required. 
One  man  alone  pulls  biggest  stumps  in  4  to  10  minutes.  _Tne 
v  wonderful  Kirstin  One-Man  Puller  pulls  little,  ■* 
tough  or  green  stumps  as  low  as  5c  each; 
also  brush,  hedges  and  trees.  Cuts  land 
v  clearing  cost  way  down.   Costa 
(less  to  buy— less  to  operate. 
Weighs  less— has  great 
er  strength  — 
more 
power. 


If 

Get  Our  Bi 
FREE  BOOi 

which  tell*  bow  to  clew  rour  land 
quickly  and  economically.  Book  guide*  yoa 
•ver  every  point.    Contain*  valuable  *nf forma- 
tion worth  many  dollar*  to  every  farmer.  Writ*  Mr 
it  today  and  receive  our  Very  Liberal  Offer. 

K.iuetin  One-Man 
irsim  Stump  PulIm> 

r works  on  wonderf  al  leverage  principle— gives  a  man 
Tiant'a  power.    Patented  cable  take-op  doea  away 

i  pulling  up  .lack  cable.   Six  speeds— when  •tump  loosens 
increase  too  speed  and  eaye  time.     Works  Id  any  position.  Cle 
an  acre  from  one  anchor-      All-steel  construction— unbreakabli 
Sent  anywhere  on  promise  to  rive  puller  a  fair  trial.     If  satis 
fied,  take  a  half -year  to   pay,  or  return  at  our  expense  and 
keep   your  money.  One-man  style  er  HOR3B 

POWER— all  sites.  Three  year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
w    Send  for  Free  Book  and  Very  Special  Offer  made  to  one  maa  Oj_e*«nr 
community.    Don't  miss  tt.    Write  today. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CANADIAN  CO., 
552  Dennis  St.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


it 

I 
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cures  your  horse 
while  he  works 

Gall8  and  sore  shoulders  reduce  the  effici- 
ency of  your  horse— sap  his  strength- 
down  his  spirit.  Cure  him  without  the 
use  of  medicine— while  he  does  his  heavi- 
est work,  with  the  Lankford  Collar. 

We  guarantee  a  cure 

when  properly  fitted.  Be 
careful  and  g-et  thegenuine 
Lankford  Collar— made  of 
best  white  sail  duck,  trim- 
med in  extra  heavy  leather 
and  stuffed  with  clean  and  downy  curled 
cotton,  medicated,  which  will  not  pack  or 
harden.  Also  comes  in  special  brown 
Waterproof  duck. 

The  Lankford  fits  any  shape  neck 
— -easliy  put  on  or  removed — al- 
ways pof t  and  pliable.    Win  not 
sweeny.  Hame  Straus  attached. 
Prices  91.50  and  up.  In  Canada 
fci.00  and  up.    See  your  dealer. 

Over  12,000.000  sold 

Lankfoni  Collars  prevent 
galls  and  sore  shoulders,  as 
well  as  cure  them.  Get  one 
today — one  for  each  horse, 
but  be  sure  lt'sa  Lankford. 

Buy  a  Lankford 
Send  postal  for  copy  and  of 
our  llteruture  on  Lankford 
Horse  Collars. 

Power*  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.     54, Waterloo.  Iowa 


The  Business  of  Farming 


OrqKFf 

SILOS 

EXTRA  CAPACITY 

THE  Toronto  Hip  Roof 
adds  several  tons  cap- 
acity to  this  silo,  because  you 
can  tramp  the  ensilage  right 
up  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 

This  is  one  of  the  many 
money  making  advantages 
of  Toronto  Silos.  Write  for 
the  book  to-day. — Address. 
ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 
CO.,  LIMITED  j5i 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 

12  St.  Antoine   St.,  Montreal. 

Winnipeg         Calgary         Regina 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to   any   address   by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Fertilizing  Soils  is  Necessary 

How  Clovers  Supply  The   Humus  And  Nitrogen  To 

Our  Soils 

By  Ernest  L.   McCaskey 


*'  LJE  is  right  on  Easy  Street"  is  the 
•»■•*■  city  man's  way  of  expressing  it. 
In  the  country  we  have  an  equally 
expressive  way  of  referring  to  our 
successful  neighbors;  we  say  that  they 
are  "right  in  clover."  These  words  sig- 
nify the  attainment  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. The  expression  sometimes  re- 
minds me  of  a  talk  I  once  had  with  a 
veteran  dairy  cattle  breeder  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  south-western  Ontario.  He 
showed  me  over  his  fine  buildings,  his  big 
herd  of  pure  bred  cattle,  which  was  then 
in  the  stable  for  milking,  and  then,  with 
a  wave  of  his  arm,  indicated  the  250  acres 
of  Al  land,  lying  beyond  the  buildings, 
that  comprised  his  farm.  "I  am  not  only 
in  clover,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "but  I 
got  there  through  clover.  It  is  the  best 
crop  I  ever  grew  on  my  farm.  While 
feeding  my  cows  as  few  other  crops  would, 
it  has  at  the  same  time  enriched  my 
land." 

In  these  few  words  are  summed  up  the 
merits  of  the  clover  crop  and  in  them  this 
dairy  veteran  gave  the  two  big  reasons 
why  the  clovers  are  so  popular  in  every 
dairy  district  of  Canada — they  feed  both 
the  stock  and  the  land.  This  particular 
-DBjd  siq  %i  apBiu  p^q  'pauaeaj  t  'ubiuAjibp 
tice  to  sow  clover  at  every  opportunity. 
If  he  were  seeding  grain  he  also  seeded 
clover,  even  if  it  were  to  be  plowed  up  that 
fall  or  the  following  spring.  The  result- 
ant enrichment  of  the  soil  through  the 
clover  he  considered  splendid  compensa- 
tion for  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  the  trouble 
of  sowing  it.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  he 
was  experimenting  with  clover  seeding 
after  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  the 
growth  to  be  turned  under  the  following 
spring.  I  do  not  know  how  he  succeeded 
with  his  experiment,  but  I  know  that 
others  are  following  the  same  practice 
with  wonderful  success.  My  host  of  that 
occasion,  I  learned  from  neighbors,  had 
started  originally  with  50  acres  of  im- 
poverished soil.  Its  present  productivity 
he  always  attributes  to  clover  and  dairy 


AS  A  SOIL  BUILDER 

The  value  of  clover  as  a  soil  builder 
lies  in  its  power  to  abstract  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive 
element  of  all  our  fertilizers.  It,  too,  is 
the  element  that  is  most  readily  lost  by 
leeching  or  by  fermentation.  If  it  were 
not  for  nitrogen  fertilization  would  be  a 
simple  problem  on  any  farm.  And  yet 
there  is  enough  nitrogen  in  the  air  right 
above  the  soil  to  feed  all  crops  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come.  Of  all  common 
field  crops,  however,  the  legumes  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  feed  directly  from  the 
air,  and  of  all  legumes  the  clovers  are 
most  important.  I  have  seen  impover- 
ished soils  built  up  by  plowing  down 
clover,  and  this  same  method  may  be 
followed  successfully  in  all  cases  where 
nitrogen  is  the  element  lacking  in  the  soil. 
Of  course,  where  the  clover  crop  is  har- 
vested and  sold  off  the  farm  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  will  not  be  greatly  improved, 
although  so  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned 
it  will  not  be  impoverished.  The  ideal 
system  of  soil  enrichment  is  either  to 
plow  under  the  whole  crop  or  else  feed  it 
on  the  farm  and  return  the  manure  to  the 
land. 

Clover  does  more  than  merely  increase 
the  available  plant  food  of  the  soil.  It 
improves  its  mechanical  condition  as  well. 
Heavy  clay  land  is  not  ordinarily  re- 
garded as  ideal  corn  land,  but  where 
clover  is  grown  frequently  on  a  short  rota- 
tion and  a  crop  plowed  under  now  and 
then,  even  heavy  clay  land  may  be  made 
to  produce  the  very  finest  of  corn  crops. 
This  is  due  to  the  improvement  in  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
rotting  of  the  clover  roots  adds  humus  to 
the  soil,  which  lightens  it  up,  resulting  in 
more  thorough  aeration  and  an  increase 
in  the  moisture  holding  power  of  the  soil. 
I  believe  there  are  more  soils  incapable  of 
profitable  crop  production  through  im- 
poverishment of  humus  than  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  com- 
bination of  clover  and  dairy  cows  will  re- 
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Forty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre 


GROWN    IN 
ONTARIO 

The  splendid 
wheat  yield  pictur- 
ed here  was  grown 
in  Western  Ontario 
last  summer  on  well 
prepared  soil  en- 
riched with  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer. 


GREATER 
CROP  YIELDS 

Greater  crop 
yields  in  Canada  are 
of  world-wide  im- 
portance. European 
yields  on  old  soils 
far  exceed  Cana- 
dian yields  on  new 
soils — except  when 
improved  methods 
produce  crops  like 
that  pictured  here. 


Announcement. — The  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association  have  established  a  Bureau 
which  will  encourage  and  assist  Canadian  farmers  to  achieve  greater  results  in  soil 
tillage,  fertility  maintenance  and  crop  production.  This  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement 
Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Henry  G.  Bell  (a  native  of  Ontario  and  a  graduate 
of  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  later  Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Maine; 
co-operates  with  all  organizations  working  for  the  improvement  of  Canadian  farming. 
Farmers  are  urged  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  valuable  information  service  which  is 
free  to  all. 


Fertilizer 

If  the  labor  problem  limits 
areas  under  crop  you  can 
increase  yields  50  to  75  per 
cent,  by  careful  soil  prepara- 
tion, seed  selection  and  judi- 
cious use  of  fertilizers,  and 
thus  use  the  labor  to  best 
effect. 

Fertilizers  carry  exactly 
the  same  plant  food  consti- 
tuents as  are  carried  by 
manure,  but  in  more  con- 
centrated form. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz  reported  in 
1917  the  following  results. 
Complete  fertilizers  used  with 
winter  wheat  gave  an  increase 
of  5.2  bushels  per  acre  at  a  cost 
of  82  cents  per  bushel  (pre-war 
prices)  when  applied  in  the 
autumn;  and  an  increase  of  8.3 
bushels  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  51 
cents  per  bushel  when  applied 
in  the  spring. 


Steps  to  Bigger  Crops 


|High  Grade  Seed! 

Sweet  Soil 

Good  Supply  of  Humus 

Good  Soil  Drainage 

Abundance  of  Plant  Food 

M 


anure 


What  to  do — Now 

Top-dre*s  fall  wheat  with  fertilizers. 
It  is  your  last  opportunity  to  increase 
1918  fall  wheat  yields. 

Prepare  to  fertilize  spring  crops. 

Use  fertilizers  this  spring  and  profit 
by  high  crop  prices. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  bulletin 
"How  to   Increase  Ontario  Crop    Yields" 


Manure  spread  thin  yearly 
(4  or  5  tons  per  acre)  pays 
better  than  manure  applied 
in  equal  quantity  at  one 
application  every  four  or  five 
years. 

Eight  tons  manure  (pro- 
tected from  rain  and  snow) 
strengthened  by  320  lbs.  acid 
phosphate  to  the  acre  in- 
creased wheat  yields  at  Ohio 
Experimental  Station  5.38 
bushels  per  acre. 

Similar  fertilization  in- 
creased corn  yields  11.54 
bushels  per  acre. 

If  you  do  not  have  enough 
manure  to  apply  this  quan- 
tity per  acre,  use  complete 
fertilizers  rather  than  acid 
phosphate. 


Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 

of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 

1111  Temple  Building,  TORONTO 
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MORE  WORKS 
YOUR  HORSES; 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


TAP 


(2) 


Pal  In  U.  S.Dec.  1. 
Pat  In  Cm  Apr.  6. 1915. 


THE 


HYLO  SILO 


+  miYio 


The  cheapest  Silo  you  can 
buy — because  it  will  make 
you  the  most  money. 

ENTIRELY  different  and  infinitely 
superior.  Made  of  specially  se- 
lected Imported  Southern  Long  Leaf 
Yellow  Pine — stronger  than  White  Oak — 
equipped  with  patented  automatically  expand- 
ing and  contracting  hoops,  patented  ladder.etc. 

The  Hylo  is  chosen  by  men  of  discriminating 
judgment — who  use  their  own  brains  in  buying 
a  silo.  The  Hylo  is  so  plainly  a  silo  of  out- 
standing quality  and  is  equipped  with  new 
patented  service  features,  of  such  great  value, 
that  no  one,  wanting  value  for  his  money,  will 
have  anything  else. 

A  Hylo  Silo  erected  now  on  your  farm  will 
pay  for  itself  the  first  winter  you  use  it.  There- 
after it  will  yield  you  100%  profit  on  your  in- 
vestment each  season — year  after  year,  inde- 
finitely, for  all  your  farming  days.  It  is  a  per- 
manent improvement — a  monument  to  your 
good  business  judgment. 

Write  for  free  silo  hook  to-day.         qqa 


store  humus  quicker  than  any  other 
method  of  which  I  know. 

It  is  for  its  food  value,  however,  that 
clover  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
dairyman,  as  protein,  in  which  clover  is  so 
rich,  is  also  the  main  requirement  in 
the  ration  of  the  dairy  cow  and  the  one 
which  in  purchased  feeds  it  is  most  ex- 
pensive to  put  there.  Let  us  say  that  an 
average  field  of  alfalfa  will  yield  2.5  tons 
to  the  acre,  red  clover  1.25  tons  and  tim- 
othy 1.25  tons.  At  this  rate  of  cropping 
the  acre  yield  of  alfalfa  contains  555  lbs. 
of  digestible  protein,  of  red  clover  157.5 
and  of  timothy  just  70  lbs.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  protein  is  concerned,  the 
red  clover  is  almost  two  and  one-half 
times  as  •  valuable  as  the  timothy  and 
the  alfalfa  almost  eight  times  as  valu- 
able. These  figures  offer  the  most  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  clovers  as  a  crop 
on  the  dairy  farm  that  I  know  of.  The 
man  who  grows,  timothy  for  cow  feed  is 
wasting  his  time. 

Red  clover  has  in  the  past  been  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  clovers  and  I  believe 
still  is.  It  is  a  biennal  in  its  growth,  pro- 
ducing its  main  crop  the  second  year.  I 
know  that  fields  seeded  to  red  clover  will 
continue  to  produce  some  clover  for 
several  years,  but  this,  I  believe,  is  due 
to  re-seeding  rather  than  a  continuance  of 
life  in  the  old  roots. 

Alsike  clover  makes  a  richer  food  than 
does  red  clover,  but  does  not  yield  suffi- 
cient forage  to  be  as  profitable  a  crop.  It 
has  this  advantage  that  it  is  not  as  dusty 
as  the  other  clovers  and  hence  when  mixed 
with  timothy  makes  an  admirable  feed 
for  horses.  Even  driving  horses  can  eat 
it  in  quantity  without  injury.  Where  it  is 
planned  to  leave  a  field  in  sod  for  several 
years,  alsike  has  an  advantage  in  that  it 
is  a  perennial  and  will  continue  to  yield 
crops  after  common  red  clover  will  have 
died  out.  When  several  crops  of  hay  or 
where  pasturing  is  intended,  I  add  a  few 
pounds  of  alsike  along  with  the  common 
red  to  continue  the  clover  crop  from  year 
to  year.  Alsike,  too,  has  an  advantage 
on  wet  lands  where  other  clovers  will  not 
thrive. 

MAMMOTH    RED    CLOVER 

Mammoth  Red  Clover  when  first  intro- 
duced was  hailed  as  a  wonder  crop.  It  is 
not  now  so  popular.  The  stems  are  heavy 
and  dusty  and  the  hay  is  not  so  nutritious 
as  that  from  common  red  clover.  If  Mam- 
moth Red  is  allowed  to  get  too  ripe  the 
stems  would  almost  make  a  substitute  for 
kindling  wood  in  starting  the  kitchen  fire, 
so  woody  are  they.  It  does  produce  a 
great  top,  however,  and  is  the  Al  clover 
for  turning  under.  It  is  not  so  objection- 
able for  feed  when  grown  on  thin  soil 
where  it  does  not  make  as  luxuriant  a 
growth.  Its  value  is  decreased  by  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  "aftermath." 

Red  clover  does  not  compare  with  al- 
falfa in  nutritive  value  or  in  returns  per 
acre,  but  it  has  been  grown  where  alfalfa 
has  not  so  far  been  a  success.  It  also  fits 
in  better  with  a  short  rotation  than  does 
the  alfalfa  crop.  There  is  a  place  and  a 
big  place  for  alfalfa  on  every  farm  where 
it  can  be  grown,  but  there  is  also  a  place 
for  common  red  clover  where  much  corn 
is  grown  and  a  short  rotation  followed. 

I  made  the  statement  in  the  first  of  this 
article  that  clover  will  restore  run-down 
soils.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
from  this  that  an  impoverished  soil  can 
be  plowed,  clover  seeded,  and  a  good  stand 
secured.  Clover  requires  an  even  better 
seed  bed  than  the  common  grasses  and 
with  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food  avail- 
able for  its  tiny  rootlets.    A  stand  can  be 
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secured  on  poor  soil,  however,  by  thorough 
after-harvest  cultivation  and  enough 
working  in  the  spring  to  give  a  firm  but 
mellow  seed  bed.  If  a  light  top  dressing 
of  manure  is  then  given  or  an  application 
of  complete  fertilizer  at  seeding  time,  a 
good  stand  of  clover  may  be  secured.  In 
soils  so  impoverished  that  even  these  mea- 
sures will  not  give  a  stand  of  clover,  and  I 
have  handled  one  such  field,  I  would  first 
seed  to  common  rye  and  turn  it  under, 
then  try  again  for  a  stand  of  clover. 

Clover  will  not  succeed  on  an  acidy  or 
sour  soil.  Any  soil  that  naturally  pro- 
duces a  thrifty  growth  of  sheep  sorrel  is 
not  in  condition  to  grow  good  clover.  The 
remedy  is  a  liberal  application  of  lime, 
ground  limestone,  or  land  phosphates. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for  the  non- 
success  of  clover  on  acid  soils  is  that  the 
root  nodules  which  abstract  the  nitrogen 
from  the  air  in  such  a  soil  do  not  develop 
and  when  the  nodules  do  not  develop  the 
self-fertilizing  qualities  of  the  clover  are 
lost  and  hay  that  is  harvested  will  not  be 
so  nutritious. 

Most  of  our  soils,  in  Ontario  at  least, 
are  already  inoculated  with  clover  bac- 
teria. Where  clover  has  not  been  grown 
for  several  years,  however,  I  would  not 
take  a  risk  on  it.  I  would  sow  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  of  soil  from  an  old  clover 
field  and  harrow  it  in  or  else  treat  the  seed 
for  inoculation  for  red  clover,  which  is 
supplied  from  Guelph  at  a  nominal 
charge.  Inoculation  is  just  as  import- 
ant with  red  clover  as  with  alfalfa,  but 
artificial  inoculation  is  not  always  so 
necessary. 

Clover  seed,  like  seed  corn,  varies 
greatly  in  vitality  and  germinating  power 
and  for  this  reason  I  consider  it  advisable 
to  test  all  the  seed  sown,  even  when  I  grow 
the  seed  myself,  as  I  usually  do.  I  want 
plump,  live-looking  seed  that  will  germin- 
ate over  90  per  cent.  When  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  good  seed,  I  sow  in  quantities 
liberal  enough  that  some  people  would 
call  it  extravagant.  Sowing  too  little 
clover  seed  is  one  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  in  clover  culture.  I  have  seen 
fields  where  the  seeding  was  four  pounds 
of  common  red  clover  to  the  acre.  That 
is  not  enough  if  every  single  seed  were  to 
grow;  and  they  do  not  in  the  best  of  sea- 
sons. I  would  not  advise  less  than  10 
pounds  to  the  acre  and  the  best  field  of 
clover  that  I  ever  saw  had  something  over 
15  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Clover 
seeded  too  thinly  develops  stems  that  are 
too  coarse  to  make  good  feed  and  there  is 
not  so  much  humus  or  nitrogen  added 
to  the  soil. 

Clover  that  is  seeded  early  gets  off  to  a 
good  start  before  hot,  droughty  weather 
sets  in.  Clover  I  regard  as  a  more  im- 
portant crop  on  my  farm  than  grain,  and 
in  seeding  down  I  always  put  the  nurse 
crop  of  grain  in  rather  thinly.  Where 
there  is  a  grass  seeder  attachment  to  the 
drill,  it  may  be  used  for  sowing  the 
clover,  but  I  have  secured  good  results  by 
mixing  the  clover  seed  right  along  with 
the  grain  in  the  seed  drill.  The  best  re- 
sults I  have  ever  got  have  been  from 
seeding  with  soiling  crops  of  peas,  oats, 
and  vetches.  The  soiling  crop  was  taken 
off  the  field  early  in  the  season,  thus  giv- 
ing the  clover  catch  the  advantage  of  all 
the  moisture  and  all  the  plant  food  avail- 
able. When  seeded  with  the  regular  grain 
crop  I  make  a  point  of  cutting  any  spots 
in  the  field  that  show  a  tendency  to  lodge 
and  smother  out  the  clover.  When  grain 
harvest  arrives  I  set  the  binder  high  to 
leave  a  long  stubble  that  will  hold  the 
snow  and  carry  the  clover  through  its 
first  winter  with  the  minimum  of  killing. 


OB 

Union-Made 

Overalls 

Shirts  &  Gloves 


PEERLESS 
PERFECTlOl 


No  matter  how  fast  it  comes,  the 

most   unruly  animal  can't  break 

through  a  Peerless  Perfection  Farm 

Fence — it  springs  back  into  shape. 

Made  of  heavy  Open  Hearth  steel 

galvanized  wire  with   all  the   impurities 

taken  out  and  all  the  strength  and  toughness 

left  in.    Every  wire  is  crimped  making  the  fence 
into  one  continuous  spring.    Top  and  bottom  wires 
are  extra  heavy.    Will  not  sag.    Requires  less  posts  j 
than  ordinary  fence.  Absolutely  guaranteed^ 
Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fencing  until^ 
you  get  our  illustrated  Catalog.    Describes  , 
our  big  line  of  farm,  poultry  and  ornamental 
fencing.    Also  Peerless  farm  gates. 
Agencies  almost  everywhere.    Agents  wanted  in 
all  unassigned  territory. 

The  BanweH-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Company,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont.  , 
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&MQHAGE 

F«nn.  Gardea  and  Orchard  Toob 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?    The 

IRON  ACE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best   tire  01  hi^h   pneed  seed. 
Means  $6  to$50extraproiit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  fall  line  of  potato 
machinery.       Send     ^ 
for  booklet    today, 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

THE  BATEMAN-WIUONSON  CO.,  Ltd- 
400  Symington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada* 


HELP  WANTED 

Would  you  be  willing  to 
sell  us  your  spare  time? 
We  will  buy  it  at  a  much 
better  price  than  your 
present  employment  is  net- 
ting you.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it — a  postcard  will 
do. 

Addrcu  Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,     Toronto,  Ontario 


April's  W>rk  on  "the  Farm 


By  Grasmere. 


NOTE.- 

farmers. 


The  Festival  of  Spring 

-A  prophet   from   the   township   has  handed  in  this  timely  suggestion  for 
-Grasmere. 

Canadians  are  accustomed  to  the  festival  of  Thanksgiving.  When  the 
harvest  is  in  the  barn  and  plenty  is  provided  for  man  and  beast,  what  more 
fitting  than  that  the  heart  of  the  farmer  should  turn  gratefully  to  Him  with- 
out whose  bounty  no  flower  blooms  and  no  field  stands  thick  with  corn! 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  days  when  the  earth  is  showing  that  she 
is  not  dead  but  sleeping?  Storm  and  winter  snow  are  behind  the  husband- 
man. The  Spring  with  all  its  promise  and  potency  beckon  him  to  sow  his 
seed.  And  yet  what  farmer  but  has  felt  as  he  covered  the  last  handful  of 
seed  that  all  depended  upon  Another  than  himself  whether  there  should 
be  a  harvest?  Drouth,  hurricane,  hail,  Summer  frost,  pest  and  blight  and 
worm  seem  to  him  to  lie  hidden  and  ready  to  destroy  all  that  he  had  done. 
The  seed  sown  and  covered  as  best  he  can,  the  farmer  is  aware  that  after 
all  it  is  not  in  him  to  produce  the  harvest. 

Is  it  not  a  seemly  thing,  then,  for  him  to  gather  with  his  neighbors 
to  ask  Almighty  God  for  a  blessing  on  his  sowing  and  to  supplicate  the 
mercy  of  the  Most  High  that  he  may  reap  where  he  has  sown?  Doing  so  will 
make  him  at  least  a  better  citizen  and  most  likely  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed. 

This  year  in  particular  it  is  eminently  right  and  proper  that  Canadian 
farmers  should  supplicate  the  Divine  blessing.  Never  within  recorded  time 
was  it  so  important  that  the  fields  should  bring  forth  to  their  utmost.  And 
all  farmers,  who  think  at  all,  feel  their  insufficiency  in  view  of  a  task  so 
great.  Will  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  our  Government  to  set  apart  a 
day  for  special  community  and  national  intercession  for  the  growth  of  the 
grain  and  thrift  of  the  cattle?  Should  the  Government  fail  in  this  matter, 
why  should  not  every  rural  church,  at  least,  set  apart  a  special  Sabbath 
day  for  a  purpose  so  worthy?  Earth's  wisest  and  best  assure  us  that  more 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  most  men  think.  Why  should  we  not  as 
Governments  and  as  Churches  and  as  men  act  out  in  practice  what  we 
really  and  truly  in  our  deepest  selves  believe  in  regard  to  the  value  of  prayer 
and  faith  in  the  matters  of  our  every  day  life? — The  Prophet. 


Some  General  Reminders 

Horse  flesh  will  sweat  away  quickly 
after  such  a  winter.     Go  it  easy. 

A  poorly  fitting  or  unclean  collar  will 
kill  a  horse's  efficiency  quick. 

The  rainy  day  is  the  last  call  for  look- 
ing over  the  machinery  before  it  gets  into 
active    service. 

The  great  drive  begins  behind  the  plow 
handles.  Consolidate  your  ground  as 
you  go. 

A  bed  in  the  sheep  barn  during  lambing 
time  has  paid  some  men  enough  to  buy  a 
brass  one. 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  hundreds  of 
dairy  cows  are  being  sent  to  the  shambles. 
What  does  it  mean  to-morrow? 

Beware  of  burning  the  old  brush  and 
rubbish  too  near  to  trees. 

Has  the  house  cellar  any  decaying  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  poison  your  home? 

Production  is  the  great  need — there- 
fore   produce  for  production's  sake  first. 

It  is  not  wise  to  give  up  too  many  things 
1    in  order  to  make  a  little  more  money. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


A  daily  planning  of  the  work  gets  one 
further  than  the  blunderbus  method. 

Women  can  help,  but  don't  make  them 
do  the  whole  thing. 

The  best  farmer  in  our  neighborhood  is 
the  one  who  takes  it  easy,  but  is  always 
ahead  of  his  work. 


In  the  Vegetable  Garden 

Most  of  the  hardier  vegetables  may  be 
planted  this  month  in  British  Columbia, 
Ontario  and  southern  parts  of  the 
prairies. 

This  list  includes  peas,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  parsnips,  salsify,  spinach,  pota- 
toes, lettuce,  radishes,  Swiss  chard,  kale 
and  early  cabbage. 

For  most  soils  an  application  of  lime 
will  be  beneficial,  although  it  is  just  as 
well  to  leave  it  off  potato  land. 

Extra  early  potatoes  may  be  secured 
by  sprouting  them  in  trays  or  on  the 
floor  before  the  ground  is  ready. 

Leeks  have  a  flavor  more  delicate  than 
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onions.  Sow  the  seed  in  rows  6  inches 
apart  and  one  inch  deep. 

Plant  your  sweet  corn  in  strawberry 
boxes  in  a  cold  frame  and  transplant 
when  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Start  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower  in 
cold  frames. 

Celery  grown  in  boxes  indoors  should 
now  be  transplanted  to  cold  frames. 

Rhubarb  and  asparagus  may  be  hast- 
ened by  covering  a  few  roots  with  barrels 
or  boxes  and  heaping  manure  around 
them. 

An  asparagus  bed  is  good  for  about  12 
years.  An  old  bed  is  benefited  by  manure 
and  salt. 


With    the    Livestock 

Farrowing  sows  need  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  small  pigs  require  dry  pens. 

Give  the  colt  a  start  on  grain  before  it 
goes  out  to  pasture.  Watch  for  lice.  Trim 
the  feet. 

Give  the  working  horse  a  bran  mash 
each  Saturday  night. 

Do  not  let  the  stock  tramp  the  pastures 
too  soon. 

The  in-foal  mare  should  receive  regular 
exercise  and  never  be  allowed  to  unusu- 
ally strain  herself. 

A  good  disinfectant  around  the  stables 
now  will  keep  off  much  bacterial  trouble. 

Keep  the  sheep  on  the  uplands  and  clip 
the  young  lambs'  tails  at  two  weeks'  old. 

Sheep  running  in  the  yards  with  cattle 
and  horses  often  get  injured  and  lose  their 
lambs. 

Allow  no  drafts  of  air  to  blow  on  the 
dairy  cattle. 

You  can  clean  out  the  lice  if  you  persist 
in  it. 

Breed  your  draft  mare  to  the  best  heavy 
horse  you  can  find  in  the  neighborhood. 

You  will  have  to  change  the  feed  to  your 
fattening  cattle  a  little  oftener  now  in 
order  to  keep  them  contented. 

Sow  a  patch  to  rape  5  to  7  lbs.,  V2 
bushel  oats  and  6  lbs.  of  clover  and  have  a 
pig  pasture  that  will  please. 

Don't  forget  the  rape  pasture  for  your 
lambs  at  weaning  time. 

In  the  Flower  Garden 

Uncover  all  beds  and  borders  after  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

Work  in  some  well  rotted  manure  and 
bone  meal. 

Gladioli  can  go  in  early  even  before  the 
end  of  the  frost  period.  Then  plant  every 
two  weeks. 

If  sweet  peas  are  not  in  already  get 
them  in  as  early  as  you  can. 

Set  out  pansies  as  soon  as  you  can. 
They  do  best  under  trees. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 

Plant  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  on  the  land. 

Heel  trees  in  if  they  arrive  before  you- 
are  ready  for  them. 

The  tree  should  go  into  the  ground  a 
little  below  the  spot  on  the  trunk  showing 
where  it  stood  in  the  nursery. 

Peach  trees  should  be  trimmed  back  to 
a  mere  whip. 

In  apples  and  pears  do  not  trim  back  so 
far,  but  leave  an  open  branching  head. 

With  most  varieties  of  apples  it  is 
best  to  cut  off  the  leader. 

Often  dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees  are 
trained  along  walls,  and  garden  space  is 
thus  saved. 

All  small  fruits  should  be  planted  in 
soils  that  have  been  finely  pulverized  and 
well  prepared  and  enriched  with  barn- 
yard manure. 


HowIMake  Bi^Money 
Out  of  'Orneiy  Horses 


By  J.  A.  BUTLER 


A  BOUT  two  years  ago  I  witnessed  up  in 
/-\  New  York  State  an  exhibition  of  horse- 
training  that  opened  my  eyes.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Mackley  took  a  devil  of  a 
mean,  vicious  mare  that  hadn't  been  harnessed 
for  seven  months  and  in  a  few  days  had  her 
gentle  enough  for  a  school  girl  to  drive.  Mackley 
had  taken  the  mare  off  the  owner's  hands  for 
$50  and  just  ten  days  after  sold  her  for  $  1 75.00. 
A  clear  profit  of  $125.00  in  ten 
days! 

That  started  me  investigating. 
I  learned  that  Mackley  had  sim- 

Cly  used  the  methods  introduced 
y  the  famous  horse  trainer,  Jesse 
Beery.  Beery,  I  learned,  used  to 
go  about  the  country  giving  won- 
derful exhibitions  in  colt-breaking 
and  horse-training;  but  realizing 
that  he  could  accomplish  more  by 
teaching  his  methods  by  mail,  had 
given  up  his  exhibition  work  to 
spread  his  horse-training  secrets 
by  mail-instruction.  Mackley  had 
studied  Beery's  Course  in  his 
spare  time  and  in  a  few  months 
was  able  to  accomplish  magical 
results  with  green  colts  and  horses 
with  bad  habits. 

Other  Successes 

Mackley 's  work  showed  me  a  way  to  make 
some  nice  money  and  I  determined  to  take  Prof. 
Beery's  Course  in  horse-training — but  before 
doing  so  1  made  further  inquiries.  Here  are  what 
a  few  of  Beery's  students  said.  I'll  let  them  tell 
of  their  success  in  their  own  words. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Arrant  writes :  "Just  to  test  Beery's 
methods,  I  bought  the  worst  balky,  kicking, 
fighting  horse  I  could  find.  Paid  $65.00  for  him. 
After  handling  him  only  a  few.hours  according 
to  Beery's  system  I  sold  him  for  $135.00. 

Mr.  Dell  Nicholson,  Portland,  Mich.,  writes: 
I  have  trained  a  four  year  old  mare  that  was 
given  up  by  everybody.  Bought  her  for  $35.00, 
and  now  have  her  so  gentle,  my  little  boy 
handles  her.     Wouldn't  take  $200.00  for  her. 

Dean  L.  Smith,  Findley,  Ohio,  writes:  By 
following  Beery's  instructions  have  changed  a 
worthless,  dangerous  balker  into  a  horse  worth 
$225.00. 

Everett  McBlock,  Elkhart,  III.,  writes:  Have 
just  broken  a  pony  to  drive  and  taught  it  some 
tricks.  Owner  bought  it  for  $17.50.  Paid 
me  $40  to  train  it.  He  just  sold  it  to  a  show 
company  for  $150.00. 

How  I  Work 

The  big  source  of  my  income  is  in  buying  up 


"ornery"  colts  and  horses  at  bargain  prices,  and 
after  training  the  animals,  selling  them  at  a  good 
profit.  However,  1  also  pick  up  good  money 
handling  colts  and  training  horses  for  others  on 
a  fee  basis.  For  instance,  a  farmer  had  a 
beautiful  driving  bay  that  had  the  bad  habit  of 
shying.  A  piece  of  paper  blowing  across  the 
road  would  set  the  horse  crazy.  The  owner 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the  animal,  but  couldn't 
take  chances  on  the  shying  habit 
A  friend  cf  his  for  whom  I  had 
done  some  work  put  this  man  in 
touch  with  me  and  in  a  few  hours 
I  had  the  horse  completely  cured 
of  the  habit  —  for  which  job  I 
received  $50. 

Curing  Bad  Habits 

You  can  see  from  this  that  my 
work  consists  not  only  in  breaking 
colts  and  "gentling"  vicious  horses, 
but  in  curing  the  various  bad 
habits  a  horse  can  have — such  as 
shying,  balking,  fear  of  automo- 
biles, etc.,  pulling  at  hitching 
strap,  pawing  in  the  stall,  etc  etc., 
Beery's  methods  of  colt  breaking 
are  particularly  amazing.  Under 
the  old  way  of  handling  green 
colts  one  usually  had  to  half  kill 
the  horse  as  well  as  himself  to 
accomplish  anything — and  then  the  colt  was 
usually  spoiled  or  hurt  in  some  way  or  other. 
But,  when  you  apply  Beery's  principles,  there  is 
no  hard,  long  work  or  injury  to  the  colt. 

No  one  should  have  a  biting,  kicking  or  balky 
horse  when  it  is  so  easy  to  cure  these  vicious 
habits.  No  one  should  attempt  to  break  in  a  colt 
the  old  fashioned  way  when  Beery's  methods 
make  the  task  so  easy.  To  every  horse  owner, 
to  every  lover  of  horseflesh,  my  advice  is  to  gel 
acquainted  with  the  Beery  principles.  You  can 
not  only  make  money  for  yourself,  but  you  can  do 
a  world  of  good,  particularly  at  this  day  when 
war -demands  have  placed  a  premium  on  horses. 

Wonderful  Book  Free 

I  have  been  requested  to  state  that  Prof.  Jesst 
Beery  will  send  his  remarkable  booklet,  "How 
to  Break  and  Train  Horses"  free  to  those  inter- 
ested. It  is  a  booklet  well  worth  having  as  it 
reveals  some  startling  information  on  horse-train- 
ing. I  have  heard  men  who  considered  themselves 
expert  horsemen  say  that  the  booklet  was  a  revela- 
tion to  them.  There  is  no  use  in  my  going  ' 
into  details  on  the  booklet  when  you  can  get  it 
free  for  the  asking.  * 

Just  drop  a  line  to  Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Dept.  724 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  and  the  booklet  will  be  sent  free  by 
return  mail.      A  postcard  will  do  as  well  as  a  letter. 


Boys- 


Boys  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots  of  money  and  are  acquiring 
that  business  experience  which  comes  only  by  contact  with  men.  A 
card  will  bring  full  particulars  to  any  boy  or  his  parents. 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,       -       Toronto,  Ontario 
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Bissell 


T.  E.  BISSELL 


A  NAME  THAT  HAS 
BECOME  FAMOUS 

A  good  name  is  the  greatest  asset 
any  man  or  any  business  can  possibly 
have,  providing  the  name  stands  for 
quality  and  thoroughness  in  the  product 
it  represents. 


Experienced  farmers  in  Canada  and  the 
V.  S.  vouch  for  the  name  Bissell — they  have 
used  Bissell  Disk  Harrows  and  Bissell  Land 
Rollers  and  know  that  they  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  hard  farm  work  which  is  the 
endurance  test  of  any  Implement.  "Bis- 
sell" Implements  are  built  from  the  practi- 
cal farmer's  standpoint  to  do  the  work 
properly,  and  efficiently, — and  results  show 
that  they  do  it. 


The  man  who  constructed  the  first 
"Bissell"  Disk  Harrow  and  Roller  knew 
what  he  was  about  and  has  spent'  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  perfecting  what  now 
stands  second  to  nose.  He  made  a  life 
study  of  this  work  and  is  a  farm  implement 
specialist.  He  knew  what  the  farmers  need- 
ed and  the  success  of  "Bissell  Implements" 
is  due  to  years  of  study  and  experiment 
with  Disk  Harrows  and  Land  R<  llers  that 
would  serve  the  farmers  best. 


Bissell  Implements  are  strongly  constructed,  of  light  draught  and  correct  proportions, 
assuring  the  farmer  of  standing  up  to  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  yet  being  easier  than  any 
others  on  the  horses.   Built  also  in  sizes  for  use  with  Tractors. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.  LTD.,  ELORA, ONT. 


Plant  currants  and  raspberries  in  the 
very  small  orchards  if  one  wants  to 
utilize  the  space. 

Cut  back  all  raspberry  canes  now  if  not 
already  done. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  plant  a  straw- 
berry bed.  Probably  the  single  row  sys- 
tem is  the  best  for  the  home  garden,  set- 
ting the  plants  16  inches  apart. 

In  setting  strawberries,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  roots  should  be  trimmed  off 
square  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors. 

Spray  the  peach  trees  this  month  to 
prevent  leaf  curl.    Use  lime-sulphur. 


In  the  Poultry  Pens 

This  is  the  busy  time  for  the  poultry- 
man. 

Set  hens  together,  so  that  one  can 
mother  the  hatchings  of  two  or  more. 

Dust  the  mother  hen  with  lice  powder 
once  a  week. 

Keep  the  chicks  shut  up  when  it  is 
raining.  A  small  yard  with  roofing  paper 
over  it  makes  a  fine  place  for  them  on 
such  a  day. 

When  a  hen  is  brooding  ducks,  a  yard 
of  low  boards  is  sufficient. 

In  a  small  yard,  a  hen  with  chicks  may 
be  allowed  some  liberty  by  tying  a  string 
to  one  leg,  the  other  end  of  the  string 
being  tied  to  a  ring  running  on  a  wire 
between  two  posts. 

Chicks  which  seem  to  droop  may  be 
suffering  from  lice.  Use  lice  powder. 
Touch  the  tops  of  their  heads  with  just  a 
speck  of  grease. 

You  can't  run  away  from  a  brooder. 
The  heat  must  be  kept  equable,  and  feed 
rations  regularly. 

Do  not  remove  chicks  from  the  incuba- 
tor until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  Don't 
feed  for  36  hours. 

Cover  the  brooder  floor  with  fine  sand. 
After  two  or  three  days  give  some  cut 
clover. 

Keep  a  thermometer  in  the  brooder  at 
all  times. 

After  a  few  days  let  them  venture  from 
the  hover  into  a  wired  small  yard. 

Simple  methods  of  feeding  are  best. 
Some  people  begin  with  hard  boiled  eggs. 

Others  use  oatmeal  fed  dry  or  mixed 
with  the  eggs. 

Bread  soaked  in  milk,  with  the  milk 
partly  squeezed  out,  makes  an  ideal  ration 
for  the  first  few  days. 

Milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  is  always  good 
for  growing  chicks,  but  stick  to  the  one 
you  start  with. 

Bread  soaked  in  milk  and  sprinkled 
with  coarse  sand  is  a  good  first  ration  for 
ducklings. 

After  three  days  shift  ducklings  to  a 
soft  mash,  consisting  of  4  parts  bran,  1 
part  ground  oats,  1  part  cornmeal,  2  parts 
green  stuff  and  1  part  beef  scraps.  Make 
the  mash  of  the  proper  consistency  to 
crumble   in   the   hand. 

Feed  both  chicks  and  ducks  five  times 
a  day  until  about  4  weeks  old  then  3  times. 

Muscovy  ducks  have  no  quack,  but  they 
are  great  fliers.  Five  weeks  are  required 
to  hatch  them. 

Pheasants  begin  to  lay  this  month  and 
are  best  provided  with  sheltered  nests, 
perhaps  barrels  or  boxes  with  a  few 
branches  over  them. 

Pheasants'  eggs  may  be  removed  and 
given  to  bantam  hens  to  incubate,  but  4 
or  5  should  always  be  left  in  the  nest. 

Guinea  eggs  may  be  set  this  month. 
The  birds  may  be  allowed  full  liberty. 
They  will  not  damage  the  garden,  but  on 
the  contrary  will  eat  many  bugs. 

Turkeys  need  free  range  but  must  be 
shut  in  at  nights.  Eggs  laid  this  month 
are  best  incubated  by  hens. 
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Folding  the  Caterpillar's  Tent 

The  conspicuous  nests  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar mar  the  green  landscape  of  spring. 
Just  when,  after  the  long  winter,  we  are 
hoping  that  the  re-born  nature  with  all 
the  wealth  of  green  promise  would  go  on 
to  full  harvest,  along  comes  this  parasite, 
pitches  its  tent  at  our  very  doorstep  and 
proceeds  to  grow  fat  and  make  desolate 
our  trees. 

The  caterpillars,  small  at  first,  grow 
surprisingly  fast  and  soon  denude  the 
trees  of  their  green  foliage. 

Its  favorite  food  is  the  wild  cherry; 
next  to  it  the  apple  is  preferred.  In  the 
absence  of  these  it  attacks  many  other 
plants  as  plums,  peach,  pear,  rose,  elm, 
maple,  willows,  oaks  and  poplars. 

Any  farmer  can  detect  the  egg  masses 
about  a  twig  by  looking  over  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees.  These  can  be 
pulled   off  and   burnt   quite   easily. 

The  tent  caterpillar  is  worse  some  years 
than  others.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
be  so  common  this  year  as  they  were 
two  years  ago,  but  enough  may  come  to 
seriously  disturb  the  orchard's  foliage. 

When  in  convenient  reach  the  nests  may 
be  pulled  out  with  brush  or  a  pole  and  the 
caterpillars  killed.  The  use  of.  a  torch 
to  burn  out  the  nests  will  often  be  found 
convenient.  An  asbestos  torch  is  good 
for  this.  Care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  burn 
the  wood.  Then  spraying  should  be  done. 
Orchards  sprayed  with  arsenicals  in  the 
spring  for  the  codling  moth  will  be  kept 
free  from  tent  caterpillars. 


Home  Soap  Making 

Since  soap  is  becoming  such  a  scarce 
article  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  con- 
servation of  soap  in  this  country  is  being 
talked,  let  us  do  our  part  by  making  our 
own  soap.  The  cracklings  from  lard 
making,  meat  rinds  and  all  stale  grease 
or  fryings  make  good  soap.  Here  is  a 
recipe  which  I  got  from  a  friend.  She 
got  it  from  her  friend  and  she  from  hers, 
and  so  on,  but  anyway  it  makes  good  soap, 
whoever  originated  it. 

Empty  three  cans  of  lye  into  an  iron 
kettle,  then  pour  two  gallons  of  cold  water 
in  and  stir  until  the  lye  is  dissolved.  Let 
it  stand  and  cool  for  one  hour,  then  put 
it  on  the  fire.  Put  thirteen  pounds  of 
cracklings  and  fat  into  this,  keep  a  very 
slow  fire  and  let  it  boil  for  two  hours, 
adding  water  a  little  at  a  time  until  two 
gallons  has  been  added  during  the  two 
hours.  Take  it  off  and  set  it  aside  to  cool, 
but  cover  it  with  boards  and  a  piece  of  old 
carpet  or  something  similar. 

The  next  day  take  the  top  part  and  jelly 
off  and  put  into  a  dishpan.  Empty  the 
kettle,  rinse  and  put  soap  and  jelly  back 
into  the  kettle.  Put  on  the  fire  and  boil 
slowly  again  for  about  two  hours,  adding 
one  and  one-half  gallons  of  cold  water  as 
before.  When  it  drips  from  the  paddle, 
honey-like,  add  a  teakettleful,  five  quarts, 
of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  while  pouring. 
Take  it  off  and  cover  as  before.  It  may 
be  hardened  in  the  kettle  or  some  old  soap 
boxes  may  be  lined  with  muslin  and  the 
soap  poured  into  them.  Be  sure  to  cover 
it  well  and  let  cool  slowly  as  at  first.  I 
used  a  long  paddle  made  from  a  board  to 
stir,  and  I  had  to  tend  strictly  to  the  soap 
or  it  would  boil  over. 


Error  Soon  Rectified 

The  man  wlio  cancelled  his  subscription 
to  Farmers'  Magazine  found  out  his  mis- 
take and  renewed  it  at  once.  The  ideas 
in  Farmers'  are  always  timely  and  worth 
money. 


Raise  your 
Chicks  on 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Avoid 

Gapes,  Indigestion,  Leg 
Weakness  and  Their 
Little  Bowel  Troubles. 


Dr.  HESS 
POULTRY 

PANACEA 


Makes  Chicks  Healthy.    The  Best  Safeguard 
Against  Little  Chick  Ailments 

Your  great  problem  is  not  how  to  hatch  chicks,  but  to 
raise  them  after  they  are  hatched.    You  would  like  to 
avoid  the  distressing  losses  of  the  first  few  weeks.    Here's 
the  best  advice  I  can  give  you :  Feed  chicks  Pan-a-ce-a  to 
keep  their  general  health  good.    Remember  that  disease 
takes  the  weak,  not  the  strong  and  vigorous. 

LISTEN  TO  THIS:  There's  a  dealer  in  your  town  that  will  supply 
you  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  sufficient  for  your  flock — it  s  to 
keep  your  chicks  healthy;  it's  to  prevent  gapes  and  cure  thegapey 
ones — it's  to  prevent  and  cure  leg  weakness — it's  to  prevent  and  cure 
indigestion — it's  to  regulate  the  bowel  troubles.    Gu  iranteed. 

If  you  want  early  broilers  and  pullets  that  will  develop  into  early 
winter  layers,  then  feed  Pan-a-ce-a.  Packages,  35c,  85c  and  $1.75. 
25-lb.  pail,  $3.50. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Pigs  Healthy  and  Thrifty  Drives  Out  the  Worms 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Wanted— A  Hustler 

We  need  a  hustling  representative  right  in  your  district.  A  young  man 
capable  of  producing  good  business,  preferably  one  with  salesmanship  experi- 
ence. The  position  will  pay  big  money  to  one  with  enthusiasm,  energy  and 
ability.     Do  you  know,  or  are  you,   such   a  man? 

If  you  ARE  and  are  willing  to  exchange  YOUR  SPARE  TIME,  representing 
our  publications,  WE  WILL  show  you  how  that  same  spare  time,  properly  used, 
WILL  PRODUCE  for  you  as  much  CASH  as  your  regular  income. 

Does  this  interest  you?     If  so,  write  us  TO-DAY  and  we  will   tell   you   all 


about  it. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
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POULTRY 

MUST  HELP 

FEED  THE  NATION 


KRESODIPNol 


A  SANITARY  NECESSITY 


IN  RAISING 


HEALTHY  POULTRY 

KILLS  LICE  AND  MITES. 
WILL  HELP  STOP  LOSS  FROM  DISEASE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  72  Gallons 

of  Solution  ready  for  use. 


EQUALLY  GOOD  FOR  ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklets  on 
Poultry  and  Livestock  Sanitation. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE.  ONT. 


The  Wonderful— Light-Running 

Gilson  Thresher 


Sare»  Time  —  Mooer-  Labor.  Be  independent  of  the 
Bang.  Keepyouriarmfreeof  weeds.  Do  your  thresh- 
ing when  you  please,  with  a  6  to  I  2  h.p  Engine  «d<)  the 
Wonderful  Light-RunningCilsonThresher.  Furnish- 
ed with  or  without  Blower.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD. 

""•     <»r>     3t       Cuelph,     Ont.  43 


IMPROVED 
O.  A.  C.  NO.  72  OATS 

Grown  from  strains  of  selected  and  carefully 
graded  seed.  Guaranteed  true  to  variety.  Free 
from  smut  and  noxious  weed  seeds.  Gov.  germ, 
test  1X0%.  Price  $1.60  per  bush.  Small  white 
field  beans,  esra  quality,  $10.00  per  bush. 
Samples  on  request.  Sacks  free.  Freight  pre- 
paid on  orders  of  $100.00  or  more.  If  our  grain 
is  not  as  represented,  same  may  be  returned  at 
our   expense. 

RUTHVEN  BROS. 
Alliaton.  Ontario  R.  R.  No.  2 


In  the  Poultry  Yard 


Raising  a  95  Per  Cent.  Hatch 

By  I.  C.   Bycrs 


THERE  are  many  things  to  consider  in 
raising  chickens  other  than  a  broody 
hen  and  13  eggs.  For  hatching,  I  like 
eggs  from  hens  at  least  a  year  old,  better 
from  hens  older  than  that,  but  we  don't 
keep  hens  beyond  the  3-year  limit,  unless 
some  have  lost  their  leg-bands  and  we  are 
in  doubt,  when  we  keep  them  on  if  thrifty- 
looking.  These  older  hens  we  keep  for  eggs 
for  hatching,  principally,  and  the  eggs  are 
always  carefully  picked  over  as  we  never  set 
a  badly-shaped  egg,  but  only  nicely  shaped 
oval  eggs  or,  perhaps,  some  slightly  round. 
I  may  say  here  that  I  don't  like  a  very  large, 
nor  a  very  small  egg  for  setting.  Another 
thing  I  should  like  to  speak  of  just  here, 
is  that  from  the  time  the  hens  are  set  till 
the  chickens  are  running  on  range  I  handle 
the  hens  and  chickens  myself.  Now  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  most  people 
think  hens  have  no  particular  nerves,  and 
do  not  know  one  person  from  another,  but 
I  have  proved  that  idea  to  be  all  wrong. 
Hens  are  easily  frightened  by  strangers  or 
even  by  members  of  the  family  who  they  are 
not  used  to  seeing  every  day,  so  our  hens 
are  left  strictly  to  my  care  during  hatching 
time. 

HOW   I    SET   HENS 

As  to  setting,  I  have  my  own  methods 
like  everyone  else.  I  let  the  hens  sit  any- 
where in  the  henhouse  they  like,  only  when 
surely  settled  on  a  nest  I  give  them  eggs 
and  secure  them  from  annoyance  by  other 
hens  by  setting  a  box  with  slat-top  in  front 
of  the  nest  or  nests.  These  boxes  shut  in 
about  three  nests,  one  edge  rests  on  the  run- 
ning-board and  a  narrow  board  nailed  on 
each  end  at  the  outside  provides  feet.  These 
boxes  can  be  moved  wherever  needed  and 
are  large  enough  to  hold  a  water  dish  and 
food  for  the  hens.  If  a  chicken  gets  out 
of  the  nest,  the  box  keeps  it  safe.  By  this 
method  I  have  very  few  eggs  broken  or 
chickens  trampled  in  the  nests.  Once  hatch- 
ed, I  try  to  keep  the  chickens  in  the  nest 
for  at  least  twelve  hours,  longer  if  pos- 
sible, and  hens  that  are  used  to  the  same 
person  all  the  time  will  often  stay  on  the 
chickens  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  In 
the  meantime,  I  have  a  place  for  each  hen 
and  her  brood,  ready  on  the  barn  floor.  I 
made  runways  of  boards  about  six  by  three 
or  four  feet,  and  high  enough  for  the  hen 
to  stand  upright.  The  top  is  covered  with 
poultry  netting,  with  one  corner  loose  enough 
for  me  to  reach  the  dishes  as  I  need  to 
change  or  fill  them.  Needless  to  say,  I  try 
to  keep  dishes  clean.  These  runways  can  be 
made  any  size,  of  course,  but  this  is  how  I 
make  them.  The  hen  and  chickens  once  in 
their    place,    I    let    them    get    settled    before 
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feeding.  The  first  feed  I  consider  important, 
as  by  following  this  plan  I  have  good  suc- 
cess. I  use  thick  milk  or  soft,  sour  curd  for 
the  first  meal,  followed  by  grit  of  some  sort, 
and  I  find  that  this  sour  milk  diet  must  be 
adhered  to  when  once  begun.  Changing  from 
sour  to  sweet  and  back  again  haphazard 
will   kill  all   the  chickens  in  short  order. 

CHICKS    ON    BARN    FLOOR 

As  to  the  length  of  time  to  leave  the 
chicks  on  the  barn  floor — I  have  in  cold,  wet 
seasons  left  them  there  until  nearly  feathered 
—in  fact,  until  the  floor  simply  had  to  be 
vacated  and  got  ready  for  hay  and  grain. 
The  runways  are  easily  moved,  so  the  chicks 
need  never  be  damp.  I  have  had  nearly  two 
hundred  there  at  once.  Once  they  can  be 
put  in  coops  the  same  runways  are  still 
very  useful,  placed  in  front  of  the  coops  to 
keep  the  chickens  a  secure  feeding  place. 
I  find  square,  roomy  coops  the  best,  with 
the  runways  wide  enough  to  project  a  few 
inches  beyond,  on  one  side.  The  space  can 
be  closed  easily  by  a  bit  of  board  and  a 
stick  and  my  chickens  are  safe  and  dry  in 
the  morning  at  feeding  time.  I  can  let  them 
out  when  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  which  I 
find   a   good   plan. 

Besides  the  sour  milk  and  curd,  I  feed 
bread  or  broken  biscuits,  or  corn  bread  in 
small  quantities,  moistened  with  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk,  small  grain,  wheat,  broken 
corn,  rolled  oats,  or  any  grain  they  will  eat. 
Often  quite  small  chicks  will  refuse  the  soft 
food  until  fed  some  small  wheat.  Grit  they 
must  have  at  all  times  and  dandelions  cut 
up  fine  make  the  best  green  feed  I  can  get 
until  the  chicks  are  out  on  range.  Water 
is  a  necessity,  of  course,  and  I  like  a  dish 
of  thick  milk,  too.  For  drinking  dishes  I 
cut  a  tomato  can  or  coffee  can  in  two  and 
find  them  easily  kept  clean.  I  never  feed 
on  the  ground,  but  have  small  pieces  of 
board  or  shingles  to  feed  on,  or  a  small 
box,  but  boards  and  shingles  are  easier 
cleaned   than   boxes, 

Chickens  need  shade,  so  I  put  my  coops 
near  a  row  of  currant  bushes  and  allow  some 
bushes  to  grow  as  they  please.  If  there  is 
a  fisherman  in  the  family,  he  should  be 
coaxed  to  dig  all  his  bait  among  the  coops, 
leaving  the  small  worms  for  •  the  chicks, 
otherwise  someone  should  do  some  digging 
every  day  or  two  to  keep  ground  sweet. 
Having  plenty  of  space,  I  never  put  the 
coops  in  the  same  place  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  I  keep  them  moved  every  day 
or  two  as  long  as  the  hens  and  chickens  are 
shut  in.  All  this  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
work  but  I  think  any  ordinary  boy  or  girl 
on    the   farm    would   think   very   little    of   it 
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and  by  following  this  method  I  have,  for 
some  years,  raised  a  full  ninety-five  per 
cent,   of   my   hatch. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  provide  a  good 
egg  for  the  chickens  to  hatch  from  as  it  is 
to  feed  it  properly  after  it  is  hatched.  Select 
carefully  and  leave  the  egg  for  24  hours,  on 
the  small  end,  in  a  box  of  oats,  before  set- 
ting. 

Keep  chicks  on  dry  boards  both  day  and 
night,  when  not  on.  range  in  the  daytime. 
When  outdoors,  a  few  loose  boards  .for  a 
coop   floor   can   be   kept   clean   to   roost   on. 

Begin  on  a  sour  milk  diet  and  keep  to  it, 
using  grain  and  giit  and  plenty  of  green 
food     also. 


Hints  For  the  Poultryman 
The  flock  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  doors  and  exercise  on  fine 
days.  Begin  to  make  preparation  for  hatch- 
ing. Clean  up  the  incubators  and  brooders, 
get  boxes  ready  for  setting  hens.  Do  not 
set  hens  in  the  laying  pens  where  other 
birds  are  running.  If  you  want  to  raise 
more  than  150  chickens  consider  the  use 
of  a  good  incubator  and  brooder.  Usually 
chickens  of  the  general  purpose  breeds 
hatched  during  the  last  week  of  March  make 
the  best  winter  layers.  Where  using  hens 
for  hatching  dust  them  well  with  some 
good  insect  powder  before  setting  and  again 
two  weeks  later. 


Dust   Boxes   As  a   Wash 

Chickens  never  wash,  as  many  other 
birds  do,  but  cleanse  themselves  of  in- 
sects by  wallowing  in  soil.  For  this  rea- 
son every  poultry  house  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  dust  box. 


Is  the  Nest-Egg  a   Fakir? 

Is  the  nest  egg  a  myth?  Do  our  hens 
become  broody  the  more  because  they  have 
a  nest  egg  from  which  to  raise  a  fond 
hope? 

One  would  think  so  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  results  of  a  test  in  Missouri 
and  recorded  by  Miller  Purvis. 

Two  pens  of  Black  Leghorns,  6  hens 
in  each,  were  used.  This  variety  rarely 
sits,  therefore,  the  test  was  more  re- 
markable. In  one  pen  the  nests  had  no 
nest  eggs  in  them  and  in  the  other  nest 
eggs  were  furnished.  The  experiment 
lasted  60  days.  Not  one  hen  in  the  pen 
without  nest  eggs  went  broody  during  this 
time  and  the  6  hens  laid  278  eggs,  plus. 
In  the  pen  where  nest  eggs  were  furnished 
two  hens  went  broody  twice,  two  three 
times,  one  once  and  one  not  at  all.  The 
hen  that  did  not  go  broody  at  all  was  a 
very  poor  layer,  as  she  laid  only  10  eggs 
in  60  days.  Altogether  there  were  eleven 
broody  spells  among  the  6  hens  and  ex- 
actly 100  days  were  lost  on  account  of 
broodiness,  an  average  of  a  fraction  of 
more  than  9  days  for  each  broody  spell. 
The  hens  in  this  pen  laid  only  145  eggs, 
an  average  of  a  trifle  more  than  24  each. 
This  shows  that  nest  eggs  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  are  worth  and  should 
not  be  used  at  all. 


'Man   Was   Born- 


A  South  Dakota  State  Senator  recently 
gave  a  new  illustration  of  that  fine  saying 
of  an  ancient  philosopher,  "Man  was  born 
for  mutual  assistance." 

A  customer  entered  the  small-town  bar- 
ber-shop. 

"How  soon  can  you  cut  my  hair?"  he 
asked  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  seated 
in  an  easy  chair,  perusing  the  pages  of  a 
dime  novel. 

"Bill,"  said  the  barber,  addressing  his 
errand-boy,  "run  over  and  tell  the  editor 
that  I'd  like  my  scissors  if  he's  got  done 
editin'  the  paper.  Gentleman  waitin'  for 
a  hair-cut." 


MY  COUNTRY 
NEEDS   ME! 

Every  well-born  chick  is  needed  this  year^.  w- 
for  FOOD  OR  EGG  PRODUCTION.  *>&. 

4*r&ttS,BAliY  chick 

^^SS- FOOD 

Will  save  every  chick  that  is  worth  saving.     Most     £" 
baby  chick  troubles  come  from  overfeeding  or  feed- 
ing too  early.     Nature  has  provided,  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  all  the  nourishment  required  for  the  first 
48  hours. 

The  first  feeding  should  be  Pratts  Baby  Chick  Food— the  one 
and  only  safe  ration  for  baby  chicks.  It  builds  bone  and 
muscle.  Contains  the  right  ingredients  for  perfect  feeding 
up  to  the  end  of  the  critical  first  three  weeks,  scientifically 
blended  and  largely  predigested. 


Money  Back  if  not  Satisfied 


At  your  Dealer's  in  popular- priced  pkgs.,  also  in 
money-saving  50  lb.  and  100  lb.  bags. 
Write  for  FREE  book  on  the  care  and  feeding  of 

wfllCJEfl* 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  OF  CAN.,  I/TD. 

68-B    Claremont    St., 


Toronto. 


P-7 


130-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  For11  $  1 5-75 

If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $15.75  and  we  FREIGHT 
pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  In  Canada.  AND  DUTY 
We  have  branch  warehouses  inWinnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto. Ont.  PAID 

Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under 
egg  tray.    Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.    Incubator  and  Brooder 
•hipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Ten 
year  guarantee — 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  used — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material..    If  you  will  compare 
machines  with  others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.    Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  mo: 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.    Remember  our  price  of  $15.76  'B  for  both  Incubator : 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  and  duty  enarges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  aave  time 

w&rd5£?  WISCONSIN   INCUBATOR  CO,  Box  206 ,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


PalmerS  |if 

Summer  Packs  ^  '" 


GIVE  real  foot  comfort  to  tired,  aching  feet.  They 
are  made  from  oil-tanned  Skowhegan  water- 
proof leather.  These  summer  packs  or  plow  shoes 
are  light,  strong,  durable — made  with  water-proofed 
leather  sole  and  heel  and  solid  leather  insoles  are 
laced,  have  large  eyelets  and  bellows  tongues.  The 
ideal  shoe  for  working  on  the  land. 

They  are  also  specially  suitable  for  ranchers, 
trackmen,  laborers,  sportsmen  and  all  others  requir- 
ing extra  strong  yet  comfortable  footwear. 

The  style  shown — No.  109,  is  nine  inches 
high.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Palmer's  famous 
"Moose  Head  Brand"  footwear — many  styles 
and  sizes  to  choose  from. 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  Limited 


MM 


Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 


3° 
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DON'T 

order  that  new 

AUTOMOBILE 

STARTING 

BATTERY 

until  you  have  seen  the 

M.  S.  L.  Battery 


MADE  IN  CANADA 
We  Make  =— 


SELF-STARTING 
BATTERIES 

FARM  LIGHTING 
BATTERIES 

SUBMARINE 
BATTERIES 


CANADIAN 
HART  ACCUMULATOR 
COMPANY,     LIMITED 

ST.  JOHNS       -       -       P.  Q. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT  mi 

AShoeBoiKCappedV, 
Hock  or  BursitJc* 


i» 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

F~  "*  TPAfir  MAP*.  atC.  II  C  DAT  fiCf 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemisnes; 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind,  tbe  antiseptit 
liniment  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose  Veins. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle  at  drug* 
fists  or  delivered.     Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.YOUNG,  P.  0.  F..  482  Lymans  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Absorbloe  and  Absorbing,  Jr..  art  made  In  Canada. 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 


AUTO-POWER  GIVES  SATISFACTION 

By  T.  M.  Baker. 

T  HAVE  an  auto-power  attachment  on 
■*■  my  car  to  utilize  its  power  for  such 
work  as:  sawing  wood  with  a  circular 
saw,  cutting  feed  and  running  a  grinder. 
It  is  an  excellent  power  for  grinding 
grain.  I  use  a  9%  in.  grinder  and  have 
ground  over  1,200  bags  of  grain.  The 
moderate  capacity  of  grinding  with  this 
machinery  is — 20  bags  of  oats  and  12 
bags  of  mixed  grain  "pig  feed"  per  hour 
and  well  ground.  The  above  mentioned 
car  has  been  in  operation,  for  power 
purposes  as  well  as  being  used  as  a 
vehicle,  over  two  years  without  any  ex- 
pense in  repairs  except  having  the 
motor  cleaned  twice^ 

The  attachment  has  proved  its  merits 
to  my  entire  satisfaction.  The  engine 
is  not  harmed  a  bit  more  by  using  its 
power  for  grinding  than  running  on  the 
road,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 


Making  a  Road  Drag 

A  dry,  sound  red  cedar  log  is  the  best 
material  for  a  drag,  the  hard  woods  being 
usually  too  heavy  for  this  purpose.  The 
log  should  be  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
long  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  and  carefully  sawn  down  the 
middle.  The  heaviest  and  best  slab  should 
be  selected  for  the  centre,  both  fiat  sides 
to  the  front  and  set  on  edges  thirty  inches 
apart,  giving  the  back  half  a  set-back  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  at  the  right 
end  and  so  that  when  the  drag  is  drawn 
along  at  an  angle  parallel  to  the  ditch  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road,  the  end  of  the 
back  half  will  be  directly  behind  the  front 
half,  as  otherwise  the  ditch  end  of  the 
rear  slab  would  stick  out  past  the  ditch 
end  of  the  front  slab,  crowding  into  the 
bank  and  interfering  with  the  proper 
working  of  the  drag. 

Two  cross  pieces  are  wedged  in  two- 
inch  auger  holes  bored  through  the  slabs 
and  on  the  right  hand  side  a  piece  of 
scantling  is  inserted  between  the  ends  of 
the  slabs.  This  is  of  great  value  in 
strengthening  and  stiffening  the  end  of 
the  front  slab. 

In  working  a  clay  or  gumbo  road  it  is 
advisable  to  put  iron  on  the  lower  edge 
of  both  flat  sides.  Handles  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  iron  similar  to  a  piece 
of  waggon  tire,  the  irons  to  be  hinged 
to  the  back  of  each  end  of  the  front  slab. 
By  pressing  the  handles  the  drag  could 
be  raised,  thus  depositing  a  load  of  dirt 
which  is  desired  to  fill  a  hollow  or  in- 
crease the  crown  at  some  particular  spot. 

A  platform  of  inch  boards  held  together 
by  three  cleats  should  be  placed  on  the 
stakes  between  the  slabs.  These  boards 
should  be  spaced  at  least  an  inch  apart 
to  allow  any  earth  that  may  heap  up 
and  fall  over  the  front  slab  to  sift  through 
upon  the  road  again.  The  end  cleats 
should  be  placed  so  that  they  will  not 
rest  upon  the  cross  stakes,  but  drop  inside 
them.     These  cleats  should  extend  about 


an  inch  beyond  the  finished  width  of  the 
platform.  An  extra  weight  may  be  added, 
if  necessary  but  it  is  seldom  needed. 

To  use  the  drag,  attach  a  chain  to  the 
left  cross  piece  which  is  behind  the  front 
slab,  running  the  other  end  of  the  chain 
through  the  hole  in  the  front  slab  near  the 
right  end.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hook  this 
end  of  the  chain  over  the  front  slab  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  end  for  when  the 
drag  strikes  a  stone  or  snag  there  is  great 
danger  of  toppling  forward.  With  the 
right  end  of  the  chain  drawn  through  the 
hole  in  the  slab  as  suggested,  this  dan- 
ger is  entirely  obviated. 


Tire  Troubles 

The  most  common  causes  of  tire  trouble 
are:  Overloading  the  car,  fast  running, 
applying  the  brakes  too  sudenly,  sudden, 
short  turns,  too  low  or  too  high  air  pres- 
sure, running  in  street  car  tracks,  run- 
ning through  ash  piles  containing  nails 
or  glass,  improper  storage  of  tires  during 
the  winter.  If  the  car  is  not  to  be  used  for 
some  time,  it  should  be  jacked  up  so  as  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  tire  at  the  bot- 
tom. During  the  winter  months  it  is  best 
to  remove  the  tires,  leaving  them  partially 
inflated,  and  wrap  them  in  paper.  They 
should  be  stored  in  a  room  where  the  tem- 
peratures are  not  extreme  and  the  atmos- 
phere not  too  dry.  When  a  tire  once  loses 
its  tough  and  elastic  properties,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  prevent  continual  trouble 
with  it. 


Auto  Increase  In  Pennsylvania 

It  is  estimated  that  58,766  automobiles 
are  owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  30,700  a 
year  ago. 


The  Common  King  Road  Drag. 
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A  Dash  Light  On  Ford 

A.  V.  T.,  Ontario:  I  would  like  to  install 
a  dash  light  on  my  1917  Ford  car  above 
the  pedals  on  the  right  side.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  attach  the  same? 

Answer. — The  light  will  have  a  socket 
for  fastening  it  to  a  bracket  which  any 
blacksmith  can  make  for  you  and  mount 
on  the  dashboard  of  your  car.  Mount  a 
switch  on  the  dashboard.  Run  a  low- 
tension  wire  cable  from- the  magneto  con- 
tact terminal  to  this  switch;  run  a  wire 
cable  from  the  other  terminal  of  the 
switch  to  the  light,  and  wire  from  the 
other  terminal  on  the  light  to  the  ground, 
that  is,  the  frame  of  the  car.  Use  a  six- 
teen to  eighteen-volt  lamp. 

An  Automobile  Thresher 

A  threshing  machine  in  the  shape  of 
an  automobile,  travelling  over  the  harvest 
fields,  hunting  up  its  own  sheaves  and 
drawing  a  wagon  into  which  the  threshed 
grain  is  blown,  is  a  recent  invention  by 
Richard  Sylvester  of  Lindsay,  Ont.  The 
separator  is  of  the  regular  type  of  thresh- 
ing machine  remodelled  and  strengthened 
to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  intended.  The 
size  of  separator  is  36  inches  with  50  inch 
body.  The  engine  which  propels  the  ma- 
chine is  of  the  four-cylinder  opposed  type 
of  engine,  7%  bore  with  7%  inch  stroke, 
and  will  develop  28  horsepower  on  the 
draw  bar  and  56  horsepower  on  the  brake. 
This  provides  ample  power  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  machine  working  in  the  field 
travels  one  mile  per  hour  and  on  the  road 
21/4  miles  per  hour. 

The  separator  is  provided  with  a  pick- 
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DELCO- LIGHT 

Increases   Farm    Efficiency 


1.  Saves  time  and  labor  —  Work  formerly 
done  under  poor  light  and  by  band  can 
be  done  better  and  in  less  time  with  the 
aid  of  electric  light  and  power. 

2.  Labor  is  attracted  to  the  farm  —  The 

"back  to  the  farm"  movement  is  made 
practical  when  the  conveniences  afford- 
ed by  electric  light  and  power  can  be  had 
in  the  country. 

3.  Keeps  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm — 

Electric  service  on  the  farm  offsets  city 
attractions.  Valuable  labor  and  valuable 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
saved  to  the  country  community. 


4.  Solves   the   retired   farmer   problem  — 

Electric  light  and  power  make  the  farm 
home  so  attractive  and  comfortable  that 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  remain  on  the 
farm  where  their  advice,  experience  and 
immediate  interests  are  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 


Lightens  burden  of  the  housewife — In- 
creased farm  work  in  war  time,  means 
increased  labor  for  the  housewife.  Elec- 
tricit3r  offers  the  only  practical  means  of 
taking  the  drudgery  of  household  tasks 
from  her  shoulders. 


Over  50,000  Satisfied  Users  Throughout  the  World 


Delco-Liirht  Engine  and  Gener- 
ator. Self-Cranking — Air-Cooled 
— Ball  Bearings — No  Belts — 30 
inch  high — Rons  on  Kerosene  or 
Gas. 


Deleo-Light    Batteries 
Thick    Plates — Long     Life— 
Highly  Efficient 


Deleo-Light  is  a  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  for  farms  and  suburban  homes — It  will  operate  a  water  pres- 
sure system,  churn,  cream  separator,  washing  machine  and  other  appliances — It  is  also  lighting  stores,  garages, 
churches,  schools,  army  camps  and  rural  railway  stations. 

Over  2,000  Representatives — there  is  a  Deleo-Light  Man  near  you 
THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  -        DAYTON,  OHIO 


C.  H.  Rooke,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


Breen  Motor  Co. 

Winnipeg 


B.  L.  Robinson 

Calgary 
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Thirty-One  Cents  an'Acre 

At  Brandon  the  Happy  Farmer  demonstrated  its  ability  to  plow  an 
acre  in  45  minutes  at  a  cost  of  only  31  cents  worth  of  coal  oil!  Com- 
pare this  with  the  cost  of  plowing  an  acre  with  your  best  team,  with 
feed  at  high  prices,  and  men's  extra  time  to  be  counted  in.  Will  it  not 
pay  you  to  use  the 

Happy  Farmer 
Tractor 

ModellA     8-1  6  Horsepower.      Model  B      1  2-24  Horsepower 


Happy    Farmer    Tractor    handling    3    bottom    14-inch 
plows   backsetting   Timothy   Sod. 


Here  is  the  ultimate  tractor  for 
efficiency  and  economy  combined! 
It  is  famous  for  its  simplicity — few 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Any  in- 
telligent farm  lad  can  run  it.  It 
is  heavy  enough  for  the  hardest 
plowing  test  and  for  heavy  haul- 
ing— light  enough  to  use  with  the 
drill.  And  it  will  go  anywhere;  it 
will  plow  right  up  to  the  fence  with 
no  unfinished  corners.  It  will  turn 
in  its  own  space  and  not  mire  in 
soft  spots. 

Model  B's  engine*  is  not  just 
"adapted"  to  coal  oil.  It  is  de- 
signed specially  for  kerosene.  It 
burns  it  perfectly — all  of  it — with 
no  smoke  nuisance  and  no  carbon 
trouble.  Model  B  will  not  only  pull 
the  plow  and  the  birder,  getting 
your  work  done  early  in  critical 
times,  but  it  will  deliver  24  horse- 
power for  all  kinds  of  belt  work  at 
low  up-keep  cost. 

If  you  prefer  a  lower  power  trac- 
tor, Model  A  supplies  the  need. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars 
about  price,  delivery,  terms,  etc. 
Literature  free  on  request. 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 


Head  Office  and  Works :     RENFREW,  ONT. 
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Eastern  Branch.    Sussex,  N.  B. 


Branches  almost  everywhere  in  Canada 


LL  your  MILK 


Raise 

Your 

Calves 


^Im*-' 


At  a 

Big 

Profit 


Dairymen  1  Raise  your  Calves  on  GROFAST  Calf  Meal  and  sell  all  your 
milk.  Calves  thrive  on  this  scientific  substitute  for  milk.  It  is  easily  mixed, 
and  the  calves  LIKE  it.  It  is  a  great  money-maker  for  every  Dairyman  and 
Cattle  Raiser.  Ask  your  dealer  for  GROFAST.  Write  for  Booklet,  "How  Yon 
Can  Raise  and  Grow  Calves  at  a  Low  Cost  Without  Milk." 

INTERNATIONAL   STOCK  FOOD  CO.,   LIMITED 
Ask  Your  Dealer  TORONTO 


INTERNATIONAL  G»OEA$T  CALF  MEAL 


up  attachment  fitted  with  conveyors  which 
carry  the  sheaves  of  grain  to  the  feeder 
and  from  there  they  are  carried  into  the 
machine.  The  steering  is  done  by  a  wheel 
in  the  manner  of  an  automobile,  placed 
at  the  front  of  the  pickup  attachment. 
The  drive  wheels  are  72  inches  in  dia- 
meter with  31  inch  face  and  are  of  suf- 
ficient width  to  keep  the  machine  from 
sinking  in  soft  or  boggy  land.  The  front 
wheels  are  42  inches  in  diameter  with 
8-inch  face.  The  machine  is  fitted  with 
two  forward  speeds  and  one  reverse.  The 
machine  is  designed  for  prairie  countries 
and  has  been  built  to  stand  severe  usage. 


CARE  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

By  Allan  Westaway. 

T  CONSIDER  lubrication  is  the  chief 
■l  question  of  successful  operation  of  tha 
motor  car.  Few  troubles  will  come  to  tha 
farmer  who  looks  well  to  the  oiling  of 
his  car  with  the  proper  oils. 

The  crank  case  should  have  fresh  oil 
added  to  its  supply  as  needed  and  should 
be  cleaned  out  thoroughly  at  least  onca 
every  2,000  miles,  and  an  entire  new  sup- 
ply added.  The  transmission  and  differ- 
ential case  should  always  be  kept  supplied 
with  grease  and  cleaned  and  washed  with 
kerosene  once  every  3,000  miles.  The 
front  wheels  should  receive  attention  at 
the  same  time. 

The  valves  should  be  looked  after  at 
least  twice  a  year  and  if  they  show  any 
signs  of  pitting  it  is  time  for  a  grinding 
bee.  My  method  is  to  grind  first  with  a 
coarse  grade  of  emery  until  smooth  and 
then  polish  with  a  fine  grade.  To  find  if 
there  is  a  good  seat,  I  make  marks  with 
a  lead  pencil  about  one-thirty-second  of 
an  inch  apart  all  the  way  around  the  face 
of  the  valve.  Then  I  put  the  valve  on  its 
seat  and  rotate  two  or  three  times.  If  the 
pencil  marks  are  erased  evenly  all  the  way 
around  I  call  the  seating  good.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  the  valves 
seated  well  at  all  times.  With  poor  com- 
pression you  have  excessive  gasoline  con- 
sumption and  loss  of  power. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  con- 
necting rods  wear  the  faster.  I  always 
tighten  them  until  I  can  just  push  them 
back  and  forth,  endwise,  with  my  hands, 
or,  if  the  cylinders  are  off,  until  the  weight 
of  the  pistons  will  pull  them  down. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  for  every  farmer 
that  owns  a  car  to  make  practically  all 
the  repairs  and  adjustments.  It  will  pay 
him  to  have  a  few  special  wrenches.  When 
our  car  is  not  in  use  the  weight  is  taken 
off  the  tires  by  jacks.  Before  taken  from 
the  shed  the  oil,  water  and  gasoline  are 
inspected  to  see  that  there  is  plenty  of 
each.  When  a  knock  develops  the  source 
is  investigated.  All  rattle  and  looseness 
are  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
steering  gear  and  connections  are  ex- 
amined regularly.  By  doing  this  it  is 
very  seldom  that  I  stop  on  the  road  to 
make  an  adjustment.  With  the  carbure- 
tor adjusted  to  give  a  lean  mixture  less 
carbon  will  be  formed  in  the  cylinders,  but 
the  spark  must  be  advanced  a  trifle  more. 


Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture 

The  new  officers  of  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  which  met  at  Regina 
last  month  are:  H.  W.  Wood,  president 
United  Farmers'  Association,  president; 
Rod  MacKenzie,  Winnipeg,  vice-president 
and  secretary  pro  tern. ;  P.  Wright,  of  the 
Manitoba  Grain  Growers'  Association ;  G. 
I.  Chapman,  editor  of  the  Grain  Growers' 
Guide,  and  J.  A.  Maharg,  M.P.,  president 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  As- 
sociation executive. 
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Making  a  Weld 

J.D.C.,  Ontario. — Do  I  need  to  use  a  flux 
in  welding  iron  and  steel?  I  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  solid  union.  What 
is  the  best  book  on  farm  blacksmithing ? 

Answer. — Quoting  from  a  book  by  J.  F. 
Sallows :  For  good  welding  the  fire  must  be 
kept  in  shape.  It  should  be  peat  and  have 
a  clean,  heavy  bed  underneath    the    part 


about  to  be  welded.  Only  just  enough 
blast  should  be  used  to  supply  the  required 
heat,  and  the  heating  should  be  done 
slowly  rather  than  too  fast.  Under  heat- 
ing will  give  a  bark  weld.  The  pieces  will 
stick  on  the  outside  and  be  open  inside, 
making  a  deceptive  and  dangerous  piece 
of  work.  If  the  fire  is  shallow  and  dirty 
the  oxygen  will  oxidize  the  parts,  making 


Sore 
Eyes 


Granulated  Eyelids, 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sua,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salvein Tubes  25c.  For  Book  olfhe  Eye  Freeask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


Why  En-ar-co 

National  Motor  Oil 

Is  Better  Oil 

STEAM  that  escapes  through  a  tea-kettle  spout,  if 
caught  and  condensed,  would  be  pure  water- 
distilled  water.  Distilling  removes  all  impurities,  leav- 
ing a  scale  or  residue  along  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  kettle. 

Scientific  Refining 

Now  imagine  a  huge  tea-kettle  that  will  hold  25,000  gallons  of  crude  oil. 
Picture  an  intense  heat  applied  and  the  vapor  that  would  arise,  then  you  have  some 
idea  of  our  modern  oil  stills— the  scientific  process  of  making  En-ar-co  • 
National  Motor  Oil.  The  vapor  is  condensed,  further  refined  and  ,»V 
then  filtered.  The  result  is  a  clear,  clean  motor  oil  that  will  per- 
form its  function  properly  in  any  motor. 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

For  automobiles,  tractors,  motor  trucks,  motorcycles,  motor 
boats,  aeroplanes  and  every  type  of  motor.    Clean,  clear,  pore.  /^" 

Free  from  excess  carbon.    Has  the  "right"  body.  ,  s£r 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 


'S'JSt.VMtUt 


CANADIAN  OIL  COMPANIES,  Limited 

n      f     A   c  GENERAL  OFFICES: 

uept.  A-5,  2-12Strachan  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

MAIN  OFFICES :  Nelson,  B.  C;  Halifax,  N. S.;  Montreal,  Que.; 

Winnipeg.  Man.;  St.  John,  N.B.;  Regina,  Sask.;  Calgary,  Alta. 


One  grease  for  all  usen,  all  around  the  motor  oar, 
tractor  or  gas  engine.    Gives  perfect  lubrioation  in 
differentials,  compression  cups,  transmissions  and 
every  other  grease  point. 

White  Rose  Gasoline 

_  A  pure,  dry,  uniform  gasoline  that 
insures  utmost  satisfaction  in  contin- 
uous, responsive  power. 

National  Light  Oil  C*£ 


A  bright  burning  lamp  oil. 
Does    not  char  the  wick   or 
chimney.       No    disagreeable 
odors  or  poisonous  fumes. 
Best  also   for  oil  heaters, 
oil  cook  stoves,    incubat- 
ors,  brooders  and   oil 
burning  tractors. 


Canadian  OH 

Companies, 

Limited 

Dept.  A-5,    i 

2-12  Strachan  Ave. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

I  own 

5 Give  name  above J 
e  or  tractor  and  en- 
close two  3-cent  stamps.     Send 
me  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.  Please 
give    nearest    shipping   point    in 
this  province  and  quote  prices  on  the 
items  I  have  marked.   I  will  be  in  the 
market  about 


...gals,  gasoline  per  year. 

•  ••gals,  motor  oil  per  year. 

•  •  lbs.  axle  grease  per  year. 


My  Name  is J, 


(Date  above) 
auto  grease  per  year, 
-gals,  kerosene  per  year. 
•  gals,  tractor  oil  per  year. 


1— aMMaaa.»M.».».«a«« 
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and  Henry  Fordttoo. 
o%ses  Oliver  Plows 
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"We  appreciate  the  co-operation  the  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Works  have  given  us  in  design- 
ing the  proper  plow  for  the  Fordaoa  tractor. 

"We  know  that  with  tha  Oliver  No.  7  plow  the 
Fordson  will  work  to  the  very  best  advantage." 

[Signed]        HENRY  FORD  C&  SON 


To  plow  the  maximum  aereage  with  beet  results  with  your 
Fordson  tractor,  supplied  by  the  Canadian  government, 
make  sure  that  it  is  equipped  with  the  No.  7  Oliver  Plow. 

The  Oliver  No.  7  Plow  is  sold  by  the  Agents  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
who  are  distributors  of  the  Oliver  line  of  Plows. 


= 


.MS  ' 
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it  impossible  to  weld  them.  Fluxes  are 
used  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  steel 
or  iron.  Any  good  flux  that  will  exclude 
the  air  will  answer. 

This  writer  mentions  the  use  of  pow- 
dered white  marble  chips  as  a  flux.  An- 
other writer  says  that  about  the  cheapest 
flux  is  powdered  red  clay.  But  the  most 
common  flux  used  by  blacksmiths  is  borax. 
In  placing  pieces  in  the  fire  after  scarfing 
and  dipping  in  the  flux  always  turn  them 
so  the  scarf  will  come  uppermost,  thus 
keeping  the  scarf  away  from  the  blast  and 
preventing  the  flux  from  dropping  off  into 
the  fire.  Although  steel  may  be  welded 
it  is  a  job  to  be  avoided  when  the  welded 
piece  requires  hardening. 

I  do  not  know  of  manv  good  works  "n 
blacksmithing,  but  one  to  hand  is  the 
"Blacksmiths'  Guide"  by  J.  F.  Sallows, 
and  sells  for  $1.50  in  cloth  binding.  This 
can  be  got  for  you  through  the  MacLean 
Publishing  Company  here. 

Some  Mechanical 
Hints 


Three  and  four-horse  eveners.     The  short- 
age of   labor  is   forcing  the   nse  of  bigger 
teams  in  the  Spring  work. 


Method   of    storing   gasoline   on    the    farm. 

Pumping  from  either  tank  can  be  done  by 

shutting  off  the  other. 


SUPPORT 


Power  transmission  scheme.  Circular  mo- 
tion is  changed  into  reciprocating  motion 
by  the  different  lengths  of  the  two  pitman 
cranks.  Power  is  carried  to  a  distance  by 
wires.  To  reduce  friction  the  wires  are 
held  by  swinging  hangers. 


A    small    pipe    wrench    that    should    be   on 
every  farm;  it  is  so  useful  on  so  many  jobs. 


New  Model  "Rapid"  Thresher 


New  Model 

Double  Wind 

Threshing    Machine 

with  Blower 


The  Farmer  who  owns  his  own  Treshing  Machine  is  in  a  position  of  independ- 
ence that  pays  him  many  times  over.  Our  Machines  are  thoroughly  reliable 
and  do  PERFECT  WORK.  We  also  make  SAW  BENCHES,  HAY  PRESSES, 
etc. 


DEALERS    WANTED 


to    handle    our    goods.      Our    management    will    visit 
the  west  shortly  to  fix   agencies.     Write  immediately. 


RAPID    TOOL    &    MACHINE    COMPANY,    LIMITED 


Successors  to  J.  &  S.  Bissette,  Limited 


IBERVILLE 


QUEBEC 


$2.21 


Per  GUARANTEED 
Bu        WHEAT 


1      IMMENSE 
|      WEALTH 
IN 

|  Western 
|   Canada 

=    Send  for  FREE  book 

1     "Homeseekers' 
1       and  Settlers' 
|  Guide" 

1  Low  Fares 


Improved  Lands 


Oats,  Barley,  Flax,  Live  Stock  2^5™^™  I 


100,000    FREE    FARMS  I 

OF  1 60  ACRES  EACH  = 

Government   lands   along   the    Canadian    Northern,    surveyed    and   ready  H 

for   entry      There    is    a    farm    for    you,    and   your  share   of    the    millions  = 
coming    from   the  soil   this   year,   and   next  year.     Act  now. 

FROM  $15.00  UP  PER  § 
ACRE 

Rich,    well   located   farms   close   to   the   railway— immediate   producers —  = 

can    be   purchased    on   easy    terms,    cash    or    cash    and    crop   payments,  s 

Means    schools,    good    roads,    transportation    facilities.      Get    away    this  H 

spring.  == 

Tractors   J&i   Farm   Implements  | 

now  given  preferred  attention   by  the  Government.     This  U  the  oppor-  §f 

tunity,    the   time   to   act.      Write   to-day    for   the   "Guide,"    any    C.N.R.  = 

Agent,    or    General    Passenger    Agent,    Montreal,    Que.,    Toronto,    Ont.,  | 

Winnipeg,   Man.  = 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  of  hardy,  true-to- 
nmi'  strawberry  plants.  Our  plants  gave  great 
satisfaction  last  year  in  Ontario.  Ehmlaps, 
Warfield  or  Williams  $1.00  a  thousand.  Sample, 
Glen  Mary  or  Buater  $5.00  a  thousand.  No  home 
garden  is  complete  without  the  great  evei'bearer 
Progressive,  $2.00  a  hundred,  post  paid.  Order 
now. 

CYRUS  &  MANNING  ELLS 
Port  Williams  Nova  Scotia 


Potash   Fertilizer 

4  Potash  1$  Phoc  acid  30  lime.  Loaded 
on  cars  for  $20  per  ton.  Green  Ground 
Bones  $5  per  100  lbs. 

GEORGE  STEVENS 

364  Mark  Street  Peterborough.  Ont. 
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Compare  the 

SANITARY   KING 

With     All     Other  Cream    Separators 

Then  you  will  understand  why  so 
many  farmers  are  using  the 

"Sanitary    King" 

Built  of  the  very  best  material, 
which  insures  long  life.  Stands 
solid,  turns  easy,  close  skimmer, 
splash  oiling  system,  solid  or 
detachable  spindle.  Capacities  for 
from  one  cow  to  a  large  herd — 
operated  by  hand,  gasoline  or 
electricity.  Sold  on  easy  terms  if 
desired.  Write  for  local  agent's 
address.    Try  it  before  you  buy. 

King  Separator  Works  of  Canada 

Bridgeburg,   Ontario 


AyrshireI 

CATTLE] 

are    easy   feeders 
— and  thrive  well 


ft®* 


Write  for  booklet. 


W.  F.  STEPHEN.  Secretary 

Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Assacsatlan 

Bex  511,   Huntington.  Que. 


FREE 

To   War  Gardeners 
Plants  and  Bushes 


We  have  a  surplus  of  Boskoop,  Perfection 
Currant,  Gooseberry.  St.  Regis  Raspberry 
bushes,  Rhubarb,  Phlox,  Iris,  Flowering 
Shrubs.  All  strong  two-year  plants.  There- 
fore, to  introduce  our  Seed  Department,  we 
offer  any  three  plants  (retail  value  $1.00), 
your  selection,  perfectly  free  with  each 
dollar   purchase   of    garden    or   field   seeds. 

SEND   FOR   CATALOG,   FREE. 

SMITH'S  NURSERY 

Box  F.         -         -  WOODSTOCK 


For  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Veal 
Holstein  Cows  Stand  Supreme 

If  you   try   just   oae    animal   you    will   very 
soon  wilt  mere. 

Write   the    HOUTEIN  -  FMMIAN    ASSOCIATION 
W.  A.  CLEMONS.  Soc'r        .       St.  Geerge.  Ont. 

Dunn  Cement  Drain  Tile  Maohlne 

Makes  all  sizes  from  3  to  12 
inches.  Price,  with  one  size, 
$250.  Cement  Drain  Tile  are 
here  to  stay.  Large  profits  in 
the    business.      If    interested, 

Send  for  catalog  No.  2. 

London  Concrete 
Machinery    Company 

Dipt.  D. 

London.  Ontario 

World's    Largest    Manufacturers    of 
Concrete   Machinery. 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


1                          ; 
J 
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DAIRY  vs  BEEF  PRODUCTION 
By  Prof.  A.  L.  Haecker. 

Some  10  or  12  years  ago  there  was 
produced  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  a  famous  steer  known  as  Chal- 
lenger. This  steer  won  the  grand  cham- 
pion prize  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chi- 
cago. He  was  heralded  as  the  champion 
steer  of  the  world;  he  received  great  ad- 
vertising with  full-page  and  double-page 
pictures  in  our  agricultural  journals.  He 
was  stuffed  and  put  on  a  pedestal  and  is 
still  to  be  found  in  this  institution  of 
learning.  In  this  same  institution  there 
was  a  Holstein  cow  called  Katy  Gerben,  a 
three-year-old  that  produced  a  record  at 
the  same  time  the  steer  Challenger  was 
being  fed  at  the  station.  In  comparing 
the  work  of  these  two  animals  we  have  an 
example  worthy  of  note.  The  steer  gained 
about  700  lbs.  during  the  year;  he  dressed 
in  carcass  to  about  400  pounds,  and  de- 
ducting bone  and  water  there  remained 
200  pounds  of  meat  in  the  form  of  dry 
matter,  and  we  will  assume  that  this 
amount  was  all  digestible. 

The  cow  at  the  same  time  produced  650 
pounds  of  butterfat,  a  fat  which  is  the 
most  assimilative  of  all  fats,  can  be  taken 
by  even  a  small  baby;  there  were  750 
pounds  of  milk  sugar,  the  most  nourishing 
of  all  sugars;  400  pounds  of  casein,  that 
which  builds  muscle  and  tissue  in  the 
animal;  150  pounds  of  albumen,  the  first 
to  build  vital  structure  of  the  animal ;  100 
pounds  of  digestible  ash,  that  part  which 
makes  the  bone  and  teeth;  in  total,  2,000 
pounds  of  digestible  matter. 

Then  this  cow  produced,  with  about  the 
same  feed,  ten  times  more  digestible 
matter  than  the  champion  steer  of  the 
world.  In  other  words,  she  made  ten 
times  better  use  of  her  food;  she  could 
keep  ten  people  where  the  steer  kept  one. 
The  steer  had  to  give  his  life  for  the  food 
he  produced,  the  cow  still  lives  and,  I 
understand,  is  now  giving  50  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  She  has  produced  many 
splendid  daughters,  one  of  which  will  far 
exceed  her  as  a  producer. 


Milking  Three  Times  a  Day 

Three-times-a-day  milking,  especially 
with  heavy  producing  cows,  increases  the 
total  production  of  milk  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  amount  varying  with  different 
cows.  Under  usual  conditions  we  believe 
it  is  unprofitable  to  milk  a  Holstein  cow 
three  times  a  day  when  she  does  not  pro- 
duce more  than  forty  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  However,  with  the  smaller  breeds, 
when  the  udder  capacity  is  somewhat  less 
than  with  larger  cattle,  especially  if  there 
is  a  large  number  of  cows  in  the  herd,  the 
results  from  three-times-a-day  milking 
with  all  cows  producing  as  much  as  forty 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  would  net  a  good 
profit. 

So  long  as  a  milking  machine  is  care- 
fully attended  there  is  no  more  danger 
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from  milking  three  times  a  day  than  from 
milking  twice. — Hoard's  Dairyman. 


A  Successful  Dairy  Farmer 

John  A.  Davis,  of  Clover  Bar,  Alta.,  is  a 
successful  Western  dairy  farmer,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  with 
dairy  cows  of  different  breeds.  With  an 
inborn  faith  in  the  dairy  cow  and  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  he  started  as  a  settler 
on  a  rented  farm  about  20  years  ago. 
Five  years  later  he  moved  on  to  his  pre- 
sent farm  which  now  consists  of  400 
acres.  From  a  total  of  three  cows  he  has 
brought  his  herd  up  to  60  head,  with  35 
cows  milking  summer  and  winter,  and  his 
experience  has  convinced  him  the  black- 
and-white  cow  is  the  most  profitable.  At 
any  rate  Mr.  Davis  did  not  take  long  to 
decide  that  good  grades  headed  by  a  pure 
bred  bull  would  make  money  for  a  farmer, 
providing  they  are  managed  carefully. 
Some  of  his  cows  give  upwards  of  12,000 
lbs.  of  milk  each  in  a  year,  and  in  the  herd 
are  heifers  giving  25  lbs.  a  day  after  milk- 
ing continuously  for  14  months.  The 
milk  is  sold  to  one  of  the  Edmonton  dairies 
and  last  year  the  cheque  for  that  alone 
amounted  to  $4,900.  "Nothing  pays  better 
than  dairying,"  is  Mr.  Davis'  opinion,  and 
the  prosperity  brought  to  this  Western 
farmer  party  through  his  herd  of  Hol- 
steins,  and  the  care  and  thought  the  man 
has  put  into  his  business,  can  be  seen  in 
the  splendid  new  residence  that  has  lately 
been  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
home. 


Free  Gift  Sale  of  Dairy  Cattle 

The  Howick-Huntingdon  Ayshire  Club, 
Quebec,  has  decided  to  hold  a  free  gift  sale 
of  livestock  early  in  June  next,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  divided  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  Patriotic  Funds,  this  sale  to 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club 
and  any  farmer  so  desirous  may  donate 
an  animal  to  this  sale,  and  the  same  will 
be  acceptable. 


Milk  Prices  in  Montreal 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Milk  Shippers'  Association  it  was  decided 
to  fix  the  price  of  milk  at  30  cents  per 
gallon  for  May,  June,  July  and  August 
and  32  cents  for  September,  delivered  in 
Montreal.  Cream  prices  were  fixed  at 
60  cents  per  pound  butter  fat  for  the  first 
four  months  and  65  cents  for  September. 
—W.F.S. 


Why  so  Many  Dairy  Sales? 

Many  sales  of  dairy  cattle  have  been 
held  in  Canada  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Can  it  be  that  the  labor  shortage  is  hav- 
ing this  effect,  or  is  it  that  there  is  more 
money  in  other  lines,  or  is  it  just  the  usual 
spring  moving  order?  What  do  you  say 
about  it? 
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DEBT,  A  BLESSING 

Especially   When   the   Young  Farmer  is 
Buying   Good   Cows. 

By  F.  E.  Ellis. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  was 
ever  in  debt.  Like  most  farm  boys  I  had 
worked  until  I  was  well  on  to  the  end  of 
my  teens  for  board  and  clothes  and  the 
privilege  of  attending  school.  I  had  no 
capital.  I  had  no  experience  in  any 
special  line  and  could  not  have  drawn 
more  than  a  hired  man's  wages,  say  $25 
a  month  and  board.  I  had  the  choice  of 
working  several  years  and  saving  enough 
money  to  go  to  college,  or  of  borrowing 
the  money  from  a  kindly  relative,  going 
immediately  to  college,  and  paying  back 
the  debt  at  the  conclusion  of  my  college 
course.  After  carefully  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  situation,  I  borrowed 
the  money  and  went  through  college  on 
what  I  could  earn  in  vacations,  borrowing 
the  rest  from  my  relative. 

I  have  never  regretted  that  course.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  college  course  I  was 
in  a  position  to  demand  a  good  salary 
for  my  services,  and  I  paid  back  the  entire 
debt  in  a  little  over  one  year.  I  was  years 
ahead  by  going  into  debt. 

PROGRESS  ON  BORROWED  CAPITAL 

I  did  not  start  out,  however,  to  give  a 
history  of  my  own  personal  experiences. 
Here  is  another  case  that  illustrates  the 
same  point.  In  my  own  home  neighbor- 
hood are  two  farms  side  by  side.  They 
are  good  farms.  They  were  handed  on 
by  the  old  people  who  had  originally 
owned  them  to  their  respective  sons  at 
about  the  same  time.  Both  farms  were 
owned  free  of  debt.  Neither  of  the  young 
men  who  thus  started  out  had  any  work- 
ing capital.  Both  appeared  to  have  about 
equal  ability. 

The  first  is  a  good  farmer,  but  very 
conservative.  His  whole  object  from  the 
first  has  been  to  keep  out  of  debt.  He 
has  worked  along  with  poor  stock,  and  as 
new  and  improved  machinery  has  come 
out,  he  has  not  purchased  it  until  he  had 
money  enough  ahead  to  pay  for  it  on  the 
spot.  Consequently  his  progress  as  a 
farmer  has  been  very  slow. 

The  second  young  man  had  a  better 
business  head,  as  subsequent  events 
proved.  He  saw  that  he  was  hampered 
by  lack  of  capital.  He  reasoned  that 
money  invested  in  better  stock,  needed 
implements,  and  other  improvements, 
would  bring  in  greater  returns  than 
money  invested  in  land.  He  mortgaged 
his  farm  for  $1,200,  made  his  necessary 
improvements,  greatly  increased  his  in- 
come, and  is  how  my  model  of  a  farmer. 
He  has  no  debts  to  pay,  because  he  is  out 
of  debt.  He  has  a  farm  equipped  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  an  earner  of  a  maxi- 
mum income  for  himself  and  family.  This 
young  man  has  got  on  in  the  world  be- 
cause he  had  the  courage  to  go  into  debt. 

I  am  not  advising  all  farmers  who  lack 
capital  to  go  into  debt.  Some  have  not 
the  business  ability  to  use  money  wisely, 
and  for  such  the  old  conservative  method 
of  keeping  out  of  debt  at  all  costs  is  pro- 
bably the  better  one.  Such  a  man,  how- 
ever, can  never  hope  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  plodder.  I  believe  that  any  man 
with  business  ability  can  afford  to  risk 
at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  his 
farm  on  a  mortgage  in  order  to  secure 
capital.  For  instance,  a  man  with  a 
$6,000  farm  and  no  working  capital  can 
well  afford  to  mortgage  for  $600  in  order 
to  get  a  start. 


DREADNAUGHT 


The  design  and  construction  of  Dreadnaught  Steel  Hames  is  mechani- 
cally correct.  Two  pieces  of  selected  steel  forced  together  in  powerful 
presses  makes  a  perfect  truss  All  overlapping  parts  reinforce  points 
•f  greatest  strain  living  double  strength. 

STRONG-WON'T    BREAK 

Draft  studs;  forged  steel — rings  electrically  welded;  Anti-rust  treated 
water  proof,  weather  proof. 

Write    for    Descriptive    Folder 

Explains  the  tensil  strength  of  our  hames.  Sizes  for  every  requirement. 
DEALERS— Write  for  proposition  and  selling  helps 

McKINNON     DASH    COMPANY 
Dept.  K  St.  Catherines,  Ontario.  Canada 


"Goes  Like  Sixty" 


This  Engine  Will 
Cost  You  Nothing 


You  need  an  engine — get  a  Gilson  on  our 
new  easy  payment  plan  and  it  will  pay 
for  itself.  You  have  the  work  for  it  to 
do  this  Spring  and  Summer,  help  is  scarce 
and  high-priced — save  yourself  a  lot  of 

worry  and  enjoy  that  "feeling  of  security"  which  is  such  a  definite  part  of  the 

staunch,  reliable  Gilson  Engine 

Gilson  Engines  have  long  enjoyed  an  indisputable  reputation  for  dependability,  power,  simplicity, 
and  economy.  This  year  finds  us  with  an  even  more  attractive  proposition  for  the  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  of  everything  you  have  been  buying  have  been  soaring,  but,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, we  are  able  to  furnish  Gilson  Engines  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
logue, price,  and  easy  payment  plan,  stating  what  size  you  are  interested  in. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  2515  York  St.,Guelph,  Ont. 


T-gassr^^ 


Improve  the  Live  Stock 
The  Nation  Needs  It 


The  easiest,  quickest  and  surest  way  t«  improve  the  live 
stock  on  your  farm  is  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  most 
successful  stock-raisers  all  over  Canada.  Progressive  farmers  in  all  parte  of 
the  country  are  rapidly  learning  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  feeding 

Omazon  Stock  Food 

to  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  It  is  a  great  invigorator  and  gives 
added  endurance.  Its  nutritive  qualities  make  it  a  desirable  food  wherever  stock 
is  kept.     Its  use  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  required. 

"Vivat"  Keeps  Horses  Well 

"Vivat"  saves  the  fanner  many  veterinary  bills.  It  cures  coughs,  heaves,  broken 
wind,  etc.,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic,  intestinal  worms  and  kidney 
trouble.  Special  directions  are  supplied  for  each  case.  VIVAT  is  a  product  in 
powder  form. 

Hereunder  is  a  list  of  the  other  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  Veterinary  remedies :  Omazpn  Specific,  a  liquid 
remedy   for   the   cure   of   Coughs,    Heaves,    Broken  ^^__ 

Wind,   etc. ;  Omazon   Worm    Powder,   Omazon    Gall        ^^^^"^ 
Ointment,  Omazon  Urine  Powder,  Marechale  Con-        gnfllllimmrHUIIIII 
dition    Powder. 

We  will  supply  to  you  direct  the  above-named  re- 
medies if  you  cannot  get  them  from  your  dealer. 
Write  for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  inter- 
esting information  about  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  famous 
preparations  for  the  welfare  of  stock.     It  is  free. 

Proprietor!,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &.  CO.,  Limited 
M.uatain  Hill.  QUEBEC.  CANADA 


ALWAYS    CURES 

poiCiio  ctrm. 
=  Or  E.J.  MOPIN  C.  CO  .limlH*. 

—  4;    HfflMUt  OwtMC.CAH*,**.     US 
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GIVE    THE    BOYS    AND    GIRLS    AN 
INTEREST  IN  THE  FARM 

By  Marian  Angus. 

BOYS  and  girls  may  help  in  many  ways 
around  the  farm,  and  on  most  farms 
they  do,  but  the  work  is  a  drudgery  to 
them  and  they  have  no  interest  in  it 
because  it  is  not  made  interesting  to 
them.  A  farmer  will  say,  "Interest?  why 
they  should  have  interest  when  it's  the 
farm  that  keeps  them."  True  enough. 
The  farm  keeps  them.  They  do  their 
work  mechanically,  they  have  no  personal 
interest  in  it. 


For  instance,  a  girl  might  be  given  a 
setting  of  eggs  for  herself.  Do  not  let 
this  mean  that  she  will  have  all  the  work 
of  caring  for  them.  But  that  they  are 
hers;  any  profit  she  makes  from  them 
is  hers.  Give  her  a  note  book.  Make  her 
enter  the  date  on  which  the  eggs  were 
set.  Then  the  day  on  which  chickens  ap- 
peared, and  their  number.  Have  her  keep 
an  account  of  expense  entailed  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

Let  little  brother  try  his  constructive 
skill  in  making  a  coop  for  them.  When 
time  for  disposing  of  chickens  arrives  ad- 
vise the  child  to  keep  some  for  next  year. 


The  profit  she  makes  on  those  she  sails 
should  be  left  for  her  own  personal  use, 
to  be  spent,  of  course,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  parents.  She  will  see  that  next 
year  she  will  have  larger  profits  because 
she  has  hens  of  her  own.  It  will  please 
her  to  think  she  is  earning  money.  And 
keeping  the  account  will  be  of  great  edu- 
cational value.  Let  her  do  her  own  pur- 
chasing under  your  guidance;  it  will  give 
her  business  efficiency.  She  will  learn 
to  profit  by  her  mistakes.  The  boys  may 
be  given  a  piece  of  the  garden  or  some 
potatoes  to  attend  to;  or  they  might  be 
given  a  calf  to  raise  for  themselves. 


An  Aid  to 
Successful  Farming 

THE  successful  farmer  of  to-day  is  the  one  who  builds  permanent 
improvements.  The  time  for  makeshifts  is  past.  The  farmer 
recognizes  that  he  is  under  a  great  handicap  in  his  efforts  to  make 
money,  if  he  has  continually  to  sink  profits  in  temporary  repairs. 

"What  the  Farmer  Can  Do  with  Concrete" 

is  an  aid  to  successful  farming.     Over  100,000  farmers  have  realized  this.     Many 
thousands  of  these   have  completely  made  over  their  farms,  while  others  have 
acted  on  some  of  its  valuable  suggestions.     Only  with  concrete  for  his  building 
material  can  the  farmer  have  his  farm  buildings  weatherproof,  water-tight, 
vermin-proof,  permanent  and  sanitary. 

Our  100-page  book  contains  directions  which  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  construct  all  sorts  of  improvements  of  Concrete  in 
odd  times — with  the  help  of  his  man.  It  is  written  in  clear, 
plain  language,  and  contains  many  diagrams,  which  any 
farmer  can  understand. 
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Our  Rural  Mail  Box 

All  queries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address.     If  personal 
answer  is  required,  enclose  a  S-cent  stamp.    Address  all  correspondence 
to  Farmers'  Magazine,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Skin   Diseases  in  Cattle 

J.D.C.,  Ontario.— My  cattle  are  troubled 
with  a  skin  disease.  When  turned  out, 
they  rub  themselves  sometimes  until  the 
blood  comes.  The  hair  is  rubbed  off  and 
when  it  begins  to  grow  it  looks  scurfy. 
I  can  see  no  lice  and  have  used  Zenoleum. 
Is  it  mange?  They  say  that  sulphur  and 
linseed  oil  is  good  for  this. 

Answer. — You  are  doing  quite  the  right 
thing  in  going  at  it  the  way  you  are.  The 
use  of  Zenoleum  will  kill  any  insects  that 
may  be  on  your  cattle.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  where  there  are  a  lot  of  cattle  in 
the  stable  that  the  curing  of  one  beast  is 
not  enough,  as  you  have  to  use  it  on  the 
whole  stable  and  all  the  cattle.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  keep  untiringly  at  it. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  this  being 
mange,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  due  to  small  in- 
sects working  in  the  skin  of  the  animal 
and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  cure  it.  The 
only  thing  will  be  to  keep  at  it  also,  ap- 
plying the  preparations  as  you  have  done. 
The  use  of  sulphur  and  linseed  oil  is  one 
of  the  best  things  for  this  purpose  and  as 
Spring  is  coming  on  now  you  will  likely 
be  able  to  handle  the  disease  far  more 
readily  than  you  would  at  any  other  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Thorough  cleanliness  in 
the  stable  around  the  woodwork,  the  man- 
gers and  floors  and  continual  applications 
of  the  disinfectant  will  bring  you  results. 

The  best  plan  for  curing  mange  is  to 
take  fine  sea-sand  such  as  is  used  for 
scouring  steel  bits,  and  rub  the  affected 
parts  of  the  animal  well  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  wash  the  parts  well  with  good 
soap  and  water  with  a  brush,  after  which 
dry  them  carefully,  then  anoint  with 
your  sulphur  ointment.  The  disease  is 
contagious.  Stall  posts,  mangers,  harness, 
combs,  brushes,  etc.,  should  be  all  taken 
care  of  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. — D.F.Y. 


Strawberry  Setting  Machines 

H.S.,  Ontario. — In  your  magazine  of 
March  1  /  read  a  piece  entitled  "Do  Straw- 
berries Pay?"  In  it  I  came  to  notice  put- 
ting plants  in  with  a  tomato  machine 
which  seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
tell  me  where  I  could  buy  such  a  machine. 

Answer. — Putting  tomato  plants  in  by 
machinery  is  a  very  common  practice  with 
men  selling  to  a  cannery.  It  will  not  give 
such  good  satisfaction  where  much  dirt 
goes  with  the  plant.  The  machines  are 
made  by  J.  L.  Owens,  1145  Dartmouth 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  by  the  Nag- 
ley  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyons,  N.Y.  A  second-hand 
machine,  I  believe,  is  for  sale  near  Lon- 
don, Ont.  There  are  about  100  machines 
in  use  in  the  province,  so  Mr.  Johnston 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says. 


fish  except  by  angling  or  trolling  in  any 
part  of  the  province,  without  a  license  is 
obtained.  This  license  varies  from  $1  to 
$50  according  to  the  net  used  and  circum- 
stances. You  can  use  a  small  net  on  your 
local  creeks  if  such  a  license  is  obtained. 
Write  the  Fishery  Department,  Parlia- 
ment Bldgs.,  Toronto,  for  the  schedule  of 
license  fees  and  determine  which  one  you 
wish  to  take  out. 


Fishing  Rights 

D.A.B.,  Ontario. — In  our  creeks  there 
are  quite  a  few  fish,  either  mullet  or  suck- 
ers. They  do  not  take  the  hook,  so  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  against  the  fish  laws 
to  net  them,  or  will  I  need  a  license? 
Where  can  I  get  a  copy  of  regulations  re 
fish. 

Answer. — In  Section  4  of  the  Fishery 
Act  it  states  that  no  person  may  catch 


Alfalfa  Mills 

C.W.H.,  Ontario. — /  would  be  glad  if 
you  could  give  me  some  suggestions  for 
getting  alfalfa  hay  ground  for  feeding 
purposes.  In  some  countries  there  are  sta- 
tionary mills,  while  in  other  places  there 
are  portable  mills  that  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Answer. — In  regard  to  the  alfalfa  mill 
which  you  mention,  I  may  say  that  there 
are  numbers  of  these  in  the  United  States 
and  there  is  a  big  sale  for  the  ground 
alfalfa.  I  do  not  know  of  any  mill  in 
Canada  as  yet,  although  there  may  be  one 
or  two  in  Ontario.  I  have  not  heard  that 
there  were  any  portable  mills  in  Ontario. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  inform 
us. 


Connecting    Sewerage    Pipes 

H.G.V.,  Nova  Scotia. — I  am  building  a 
new  house.  Would  you  advise  connecting 
the  sewerage  pipes  from  the  bath  room 
with  the  drain-pipe  from  the  cellar,  which 
will  empty  into  the  river  twenty  yards 
away?  What  size  pipes  would  I  require? 
Answer. — Providing  there  is  sufficient 
fall  from  the  cellar  to  the  river,  and  the 
drain  is  away  above  the  high  water  level 
of  the  river,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  use  the  cellar  drain 
pipe.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to 
place  a  trap  on  each 
outlet  on  the  cellar 
drain,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying 
rough  sketch.  The 
pipe  from  the  bath- 
room being  then  the 
main  pipe  and  the 
cellar  drains  the 
branches.  You  must 
make  sure  that  the  health  authorities  have 
no  objections  to  you  discharging  raw  sew- 
age into  the  river  instead  of  through  a 
septic  tank.  If  iron  pipe  is.  used  within 
the  walls  of  the  building,  it  may  be  four 
inches.  If  tile  is  used,  have  it  six  inches 
in  diameter  from  the  point  beyond  the  last 
branch  in  the  cellar. — E.  M.  C. 


To  Keep  Brine  Pickles 

Mrs.  J.  G.,  Ontario. — Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  prevent  cucumber  pickles  turning 
soft  in  the  brine? 

Answer. — As  nearly  as  we  have  been 
able  to  find  out  the  trouble  comes  from 
lack  of  acid  bacteria  in  the  brine,  which 
can  be  supplied  by  adding  a  little  vinegar, 


Eddy's  ■ 

~ ~ — - — ~ ^— 

Indur-     ■ 

ated    ■ 

Fibre- 

ware 

Safe    and 

Sanitary 

Butter  Or  Spice  Pail 

Here    are    two 

modern    conveniences    for 

Farm  Women. 

Send   the   Butter  to  Town 

in   Eddy's   Fibreware   Butter  Tub.     It   will 

keep  the  Butter 

in  perfect  condition  with- 

out    tainting    it 

with   any   woody   or  other 

taste.     Likewise 

the   Eddy    Milk    Pail    will 

serve    you    well 

at   much    lower    cost    than 

pails  made  of  materials   necessary   for   war 

supplies. 

\ 

MILK 

■       PAIL 

I   Light  weight. 
1    Long   wearing. 
1    Easily  cleaned. 
1    Utensils  are  those 
■    made    of    EDDY'S 

■     INDURATED 

O     FIBREWARE. 

A  Paying  Investment 
All  Year  Round 

.The  "Favorite" 
ensure*  highest  pos- 
sible returns  every 
churning — because  it 
is  scientifically  made 
to  accomplish  this 
result.  /Voo/lies  in 
the  (act  that  it  is  used 
by  the  greatest  butter 
produceis  all  over  the 
world.  The -Reason 
is  the  mechanism  is 
so  perfect,  so  smooth, 
and  because  it's  made 
of  selected  oak,  which 
does  not  chill  like 
glass  or  crockery. 
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Favorite  Churn 

has  the  unique  bow-lever  -with  adjustable  handl- 
moveable  to  centre,  right,  or  left,  as  desired.    Ask 
your  dealer.  3a 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED,  Dept.  E,  St.  Marys,  Ont. 


A  FORTUNE  IN  POULTRY 


Out  284-Ecg   Kind 


Increase  your  egg  yield 
by  purchasing  hatching 
^Or  J.  eggs  from  our  high  re- 
cord Bred-to-lay  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns  or 
Reds.  1918  Mating  List, 
containing  65  photos  of 
stock  and  buildings,  feed 
and    tonic    formulas    free. 


R.  L.  Guild,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


High  Grade  Cameras 
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Many  Styles,  not  sold  by  any  other  dealer   in 
America. 

Cameras  Exchanged.     S8nd  'Z T""" 

R.   F.   SMITH.    Montreal   Photo   Supply. 
116  Notre  Dame  W. 
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The  Handy  Scales 
for  Farm  Use 

Here  is  the  handiest  weighing  outfit  ever  designed  for  farm 
use.    Convenience  and  service  are  the  chief  features  of  the 

Fairbanks 

Farm  Scales 

The  handle  at  the  base  of  the  weighing  post  permits  of 

ready   transportation   on   its   own    wheels   to   any    part 

of  the  farm  buildings.     In  house  or  barn  or  dairy  it  serves 

any  purpose  up  to  2000  pounds  capacity. 

The  Fairbanks  Portable  Farm  Scale  has  a  low  weighing 

post,  is  compact  and  absolutely  accurate.     The  platform 

is  34  x  25)^  inches  and  has  a  clearance  of  11  3-8  inches 

above  the  ground. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  details  of  this  and  other 

tjpes  of  scales. 

The  Canadian   Fairbanks -Morse  Co., 

Limited. 


Fairbanks  Scales 
are  the  World's 
Standard  for  ac- 
curate  weighing. 
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St.  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Saskatoon 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO    O 
MAKE  MORE   MONEY    • 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representatives — 
who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not  require 
previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how.  Write  for  particulars. 

AGENCY  DIVISION 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,     LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE      -        -      TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


or  brine  from  a  fermenting  jar,  or  as  they 
do  in  some  countries,  a  little  whey  from 
sour  milk.    This  acid  destroys  other  bac- 
teria which  cause  the  cucumbers  to  spoil 
or  turn  soft.     The  next  important  thing 
is  to  keep  the  scum  yeast  from  the  top,  as 
scum  yeast  destroys  the  acid.    Skimming 
it  off  is  not  a  satisfactory  way.    A  better 
plan  is  to  watch  for  the  frothing  to  cease 
and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  cover  the  top  of 
the  brine  with  melted  paraffine  to  excludi 
the  air  and  keep  a  scum  from  forming 
If  paraffine  were  poured  over  before  fer 
mentation  ceased  the  gas  would  just  tea 
it  to  pieces.    It  may  seem  to  require  a  lo 
of  paraffine  but  it  can  be  remelted  anc 
used  year  after  year. — E.  M.C. 

Egg    Case    Fillers 

J.H.B.,  Ontario. — Will  you  be  hint 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  address  ot 
some  company  from  whom  I  could  pur 
chase  cardboard  fillers  for  30  dozen  egj, 
cases  by  wholesale.  Have  written  Kilgow 
Bros.,  from  whom  I  previously  bought,  bu 
they  have  quit  handling  them. 

Answer. — You  can  purchase  the  card 
board  fillers  for  your  egg  cases  from  thi 
Trent  Manufacturing  Company  of  Tren 
ton,  Ont.  I  think  if  you  write  them  yoi 
will  get  all  the  information  you  wan 
along  this  line. 


Wants   a   Chicken   Farm   * 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  any  per 
son  who  has  for  sale  a  small  poultry  farm 
of  from  two  to  five  acres,  with  small  com- 
fortable house  and  poultry  house  on  it. 
would  like  to  locate  as  near  to  Toronto  as 
possible,  at  least  convenient  to  car  line  or 
station.  Would  pay  all  cash  and  would  no\ 
like  to  exceed  $1,500. 

Answer. — This  is  quite  a  hard  proposi 
tion  to  locate  for  you  within  any  reason- 
able distance  of  the  city,  especially  at  th< 
price  you  name.  You  might  possibly  b< 
able  to  secure  a  house  and  ten  acres  oi 
five  acres,  as  you  like,  on  the  light  soi 
near  West  Hill,  Ont.,  which  has  direcl 
connection  with  the  city  on  the  car  line 
There  are  several  people  there  advertis- 
ing  lots  for  sale  and  it  might  be  possible 
for  you  to  secure  a  small  place  here  am 
to  build  your  own  poultry  plant  as  you 
found  it  required. 

The  people  who  have  made  the  most  sue 
cess  of  poultry  are  those  who  have  start- 
ed in  a  small  way  and  built  up  their  own 
establishments  as  they  saw  their  need  de- 
velop. 

I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  be  sum 
of  your  ground  before  you  part  with  youi 
cash.  It  might  be  well  also  to  run  a  smal 
advertisement  in  some  of  the  farm  papers 
asking  for  such  a  place  and  to  see  wha' 
kind  of  replies  you  get. 


I 


Esparcette   Clover 

B.  de  C,  British  Columbia. — Can  you 
give  me  any  information  about  sowing 
Esparcette  clover  in  my  orchard  for  a 
cover  and  soiling  crop? 

Answer. — Your  letter  of  recent  date  ha: 
been  handed  to  me  for  information  as  t< 
the  sowing  of  Esparcette  clover  in  you 
orchard.  I  believe  that  this  clover  is 
known  sometimes  as  the  Wild  Honeysuckle 
and  in  Ontario  here  we  call  it  Sainfoin. 
Mr.  Walter  Steele,  of  Steele,  Briggs  Seed 
Company,  tells  me  that  they  only  sell  a 
very  limited  quantity  in  Ontario  each 
year,  that  it  is  a  very  rank  growing  clover 
and  is  used  for  plowing  under  in  the  or- 
chards. It  is  likely  that  you  could  use 
it  there  to  advantage  in  your  orchard  and 
get  a  big  growth  of  clover  for  this  pur- 
pose.   In  Ontario  there  are  other  clovers 
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and  other  plants  to  sow  in  our  orchards 
which  would  be  far  more  valuable  but  it 
may  work  out  in  your  case  very  well. 

Records   for   Ruby 

J.T.D.,  Ontario. — /  noted  in  a  recent 
issue  records  given  for  a  Shorthorn  cow, 
Ruby,  oxvned  in  Western  Ontario.  Is  this 
correct?  We  have  no  trace  at  the  record 
office. 

Answer. — We  wrote  the  owner  of  this 
good  Shorthorn  cow,  who  says  this  cow's 
record  is  18,952  pounds  of  milk  and  715.9 
pounds  butter  fat,  and  it  is  official. 

Ducks  and  Geese 

Several  correspondents  have  written  in 
saying  they  can  supply  duck  eggs  and 
White  Holland  turkeys.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  publish  their  names,  we  would 
again  call  the  attention  of  farmers  who 
have  any  poultry  or  eggs  to  sell  to  spend 
five  cents  a  word  for  a  liner  advertise- 
ment in  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  and  so 
dispose  of  the  stock  and  let  people  know 
where  to  get  these  things. 


Rubbing  Posts  for  Hogs 

/  have  read  frequently  in  your  paper 
about  a  greasing  post  for  hogs.  Who 
makes  these  and  what  is  price  of  same?  Or 
are  they  home  made?  if  so,  please  give  di- 
rections for  making.  Some  time  ago  you 
gave  part  of  an  address  where  bees  could 
be  bought  by  the  pound.  Kindly  give  the 
full  address. 

Answer. — Rubbing  posts  for  hogs  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  None 
are  made  here  that  I  know  of.  Make  a 
home-made  one  by  setting  a  post  in  the 
yard,  and  winding  an  inch  rope  around  it. 
Staplejt  at  one  end  about  8  inches  from 
the  ground  and  then  wrap  it  around  the 
post  tightly  several  times.  Apply  Zeno- 
leum  or  oil  to  this  rope  from  time  to  time. 

Regarding  bees,  you  can  buy  them  from 
the  Root  Canadian  Company,  Jarvis 
Street,  Toronto. 

Blind  Spavins 

A.H.W.,  Ontario. — When  I  bought  the 
horse  she  was  said  to  be  spavined  on  right 
leg  and  had  been  blistered  for  same.  She 
goes  lame  when  travelling  in  deep  snow 
or  in  other  soft  places,  is  lame  in  starting 
after  standing  for  some  time  as  in  morn- 
ing or  after  dinner,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  walking  shows  very  little  or 
often  no  lameness  whatever;  when  moving 
in  stable  raises  legs  rather  high,  some- 
times when  stumbling  or  stepping  into  a 
hole  she  goes  very  lame  for  a  few  minutes. 
Now  she  is  lame  on  both  legs  at  times, 
but  no  spavin  can  be  seen  on  either  leg. 
She  rests  leg  on  toe  in  stable,  is  more  apt 
to  go  lame  on  a  heavy  pull  than  in  trotting. 
If  the  spavin  is  invisible  how  could  I  treat 
her  for  it,  or  how  could  I  locate  the 
trouble?  Her  kidneys  are  apparently  in 
good  order.  You  will  greatly  oblige  by 
giving  in  your  Rural  Mail  Column  infor- 
mation by  which  I  could  treat  her  success- 
fully. There  is  no  veterinary  within  forty 
or  fifty  miles  of  here. 

Answer. — Your  horse  undoubtedly  has 
blind  spavins,  due  to  inflammation  in  the 
bones  caused  by  some  injury.  When  in- 
flammation sets  up,  nature  usually  sends 
out  this  bony  growth,  which  is  noticeable 
on  the  inside  and  lower  part  of  the  hock. 
Blind  spavin  is  where  no  enlargement  is 
seen,  the  bones  become  grown  together. 
The  best  treatment,  which  should  only  be 
done  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  is  the  fir- 
Continued  on  page  70. 


Every  farmer  and  dairyman  knows  that  breeders  or 
owners  of  record  breaking  cows  don't  experiment  or 
take  chances  with  their  champions. 

It  is  obvious  then,  that  in  regard  to  the  care  of  cows,  and 
the  best  method  of  milking,  no  better  advice  is  obtainable 
than  given  by  the  owners  of  championship  stock. 
Mr.  G.  A,  Brethen  of  Norwood,  Ont.,  owner  of  many 
champions,  Senator  A.  T.  Fancher,  owner  of  the  world 
record  holder,  "Fancher  Farm  Maxie",  and  hundreds 
of  the  leading  farmers  throughout  Canada  advise — and 
by  using,  endorse 


The  experience  of  these  owners  of  Empire  Milking 
Machines  proves  that  cows  and  heifers  take  readily 
to  being  milked  by  an  Empire.  The  soft,  gentle  mas- 
saging of  the  vacuum  cups  sets  up  a  pleasant  sensation 
which  soothes,  causing  the  cows  to  give  down  willingly 
and  contentedly. 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  more,  an  Empire  can  be 
installed  economically,  paying  for  itself  in  a  short  time 
by  saving  time  and  labor.  With  an  Empire  one  man 
can  do  the  work  of  thee  men  milking  by  hand  in  the 
same  time. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  do  away  with  drudgery  on 
the  farm — they  are  always  ready  to  work — and  always 
work  well,  saving  the  cost  of  extra  men,  time  and  trouble. 
The  breeders  of  Champion  Stock  who  use  Empire  Milking 
Machines  have  given  us  valuable  information,  which  We  haO* 
put  into  booklet  form.  It's  certainly  worth  a  stamp,  so  drop  US 
a  line  now  while  you  have  the  inspiration. 

THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
of  CANADA,  Limited 

Address  Dcpt.    L 


Montreal 


Toronto 
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Big  Spare-Time  Money  for  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representatives — 
who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleaeant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not  require 
previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send  me  your 
proposition." 

Agenty  Division 
THE    MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 


143-153  University  Avenue 


TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Lack  of  Food—Threatens  the  Battle  Line 


"The  food  wanted   by   mankind 

does  net  exist. 
The  word  'shortage'  is  not  strong 

enough. 
The  whole  world  is  up  against  a 

nasty  thing,   familiar    to    the 

people  of  India,  called  famine." 

Lord  Rhondda,    Britain's  Food  Controller. 


ONTARIO 


One  year  ago,  only  the  enemy  was  on  rations. 

To-day,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  are  on 
rations. 

To-day,  Germany  controls  the  wheat  lands  of 
Roumania,  Russia,  Poland  and  Ukrania. 

To-day,  the  shadows  of  hunger,  famine,  disease 
and  death  hang  over  the  Allies. 

Upon  the  1918  crop  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  depends  the  fate  of  the  democratic  peoples  of 
the  world. 

If  that  crop  is  sufficient  the  Allies  can  be  fed. 

If  that  crop  is  not  sufficient  the  Allies  may  have 
to  accept  a  German  peace. 

That  Battle-Line  in  France 

and  Flanders  Must 

Not  Want 

Do  you  realize  what  a 
German  peace  would  mean 
to  Canada? 

Germany  covets  our  nat- 
ural resources — our  agri- 
cultural and  mineral 
wealth,  our  forests,  our 
fisheries,  everything  that 
is  Canada's. 

Germany  won't  be  satis- 
fied with  European  terri- 
tory, with  teeming  masses, 
wrangling  factions  and 
depleted  natural  resources. 
She  wants  colonies — big, 
thinly-populated  countries 
in  temperate  zones  for 
her  sons  and  daughters  to 
go  to  propagate  their 
kind. 

The  Kaiser  would  sacri- 
fice millions  of  Germans 
to-morrow  if  he  thought 
that  by  so  doing  he  could 

set     foot      on      Canada's       |»  

shores  as  Conqueror. 

And  what's  more,  the  Germans  would  offer  themselves 
for  the  sacrifice,  so  great  is  their  subjection  to  the  mili- 
tary ideal. 

The  only  thing  that  balks  German  ambition  is  that  battle 
line  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland — and  the  British 
Navy. 

The  Only  Thing  That  Sustains  Our  Menl'on  Land 
and  Sea — is  Food 

What  are  we,  each  one  of  us,  prepared  to  do  to  insure 
that  Food  supply? 

Germany,  by  her  submarine  campaign,  has  seen  that 
great  Armada,  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  shrink  in 
volume. 

Germany  has  seen  South  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India  and  far-away  outposts  of  the  Empire  prac- 
tically cut  off  from  supplying  food  to  the  Motherland 
because  of  the  lack  of  ships. 

Forty  million  Allied  men  and  women  having  been  put 
on  war  work,  food  production  has  dangerously  decreased 
in  Europe. 

These  forty  million  consume  more  food  than  when  they 
were   in  ordinary  occupations,  and  there  are  fewer  men 


for  farming.     Hence  an  increased  demand  and  decreased 

supplies. 

The  harvest  of  France  was  one-third  less  in  1917  than 
1916,  and  this  year  must  be  smaller  still,  owing  to  lack  of 
fertilizers,  which  cannot  be  supplied  through  shortage  of 
shipping. 

The  world's  decrease  in  live  stock,  as  compared  to  1913, 
is  approximately  115,000,000  head. 

Herbert  Hoover  Says : 

"Our  European  Allies  are  dependent  upon  us  for  greater 
quantities  of  food  than  we  have  ever  before  exported. 
They  are  the  first  line  of  our  defence.  Our  money,  our 
ships,  our  life  blood,  and  not  least  of  all,  OUR  FOOD 
supply,  must  be  of  a  common  stock. 

"In  pre-war  times,  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium 
yearly  imported  more  than  750,000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
plus  vast  quantities  of  meats  and  fats. 

"The  submarine  destruction  of  shipping  has  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  hope  of  bringing  food  from  South 
America,  Australasia  and  India. 

"Food  must,  therefore,  be  shipped  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States — the  nearest  and  safest  route. 

"Canadian  and  United  States  supplies  are  normally 
350,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  Allied  needs.  By  greater 
production  and  conservation  Canada  and  the  United  States 
must  combine  to  increase  the  export  of  grain  by  150,000,- 

000  bushels. 


The  heart  of  this 

problem  is  labour 

Without  more  (arm  labour 
more  food cannot  be  produced 

If  you  really  want  to  serye 
your  Country  in  a  big,  prac- 
tical way,  register  now  for 
farm  labour,  or  urge  and  as- 
sist your  male  employees  to 
to  do  so. 


"The  remaining  short- 
age of  200,000,000  bushels 
must  be  overcome  by 
greater  reduction  in  con- 
sumption in  the  Allied 
countries.  And  this  is 
being  done  by  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  ration- 
ing her  people. 

"From  two  and  a  half 
years  of  contact  with  the 
German  Army  I  have  come 
out  of  the  horror  with  the 
complete  conviction  that 
autocracy  is  a  political 
faith  and  a  system  that 
directly  endangers  and 
jeopardizes  the  future  of 
our  race — that  threatens 
our  very  independence.  It 
has,  however,  been  able  to 
command  complete  inspi- 
ration of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  in  its  people 
to  the  interest  of  their 
nation.  The  German  farm- 
er, in  the  name  of  the 
Fatherland,  supports  a 
nation  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  United  States  and 
threatens  to  subject  the  world  from  an  area  one-half  the 
size  of  Ontario. 

"My  vision  of  War  is  not  of  an  academic  problem  to  be  solved  by 
discussion.  To  me  it  is  a  vision  of  brave,  dying  men  and  suffering 
women  and  children,  for  service  on  whose  behalf  the  greater  exertion 
of  the  Allies'  farmers  comes  in  a  direct  necessity  and  a  direct  plea. 
The  Canadian  and  the  United  States  citizen  who  sees  war  as  I  see  it, 
needs  no  inducement  and  no  inspiration  but  the  thought  that  every 
spade  full  of  earth  turned  and  every  animal  reared  is  lessening  human 
suffering   and   guaranteeing  the   liberty  of   the  world." 

Lloyd  George's  Warning 

"I  fear  the  disciplined  people  behind  the  German  Army,  the  rationed 
family  and  the  determination  of  the  wife  and  sister  and  daughter  and 
mother  to  stand  and  starve — so  that  their  fightinc  men  may  be  fed — 
I   fear  it  more  than   the  Imperial   German   Army  itself." 

Britain    is   now   on   Food    Rations. 

France    is   now   on   Food   Rations. 

Italy  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Only  continuous  support  from 
us   can   enable  us   to   hold  out. 

Only  with  a  disciplined  people  behind  can  we  hope  to  win.  The 
rationed  British  Nation,  blood  of  our  blood,  bone  of  our  bone,  are 
proudly  paying  the  price  and  sharing  with  France  and  Italy  their 
limited  stock  of  food.  For  in  this  there  is  mighty  pride,  a  conscious 
measuring  of  their  glory  with  the  best  traditions  of  ancient  Sparta, 
and  of  Imperial  Rome,  for  Britons  know  that  upon  them  rests  the 
burden  of  saving  humanity.  The  story  of  their  service  shall  ring 
and  echo   forever  along   the  hill-tops   of  history. 
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To  send  More  Food  to  our  Allies  is  Not  Charity 


It  is  war.  The  Allies  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 
They  have  a  right  to  resent  the  offer  of  only  what  is 
"left  over."  Those  who  are  fighting  the  common 
battle  for  civilization  and  for  our  protection  have  a 
higher  claim  than  had  Lazarus,  to  only  the  "crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table." 

The  Canadian  people  must  recognize  that  our 
Allies  have  the  first  claim  on  our  food  supplies. 

As  the  shipping  situation  makes  the  Allies  depend- 
ent upon  the  North  American  continent  for  food,  it 
is  vitally  necessary  that  Canada  should  increase  her 
production  of  food  in  order  to  take  a  larger  part  in 
providing  for  the  Allies'  requirements.  This  is  espe- 
cially urgent  as  the  maintenance  of  a  large  United 
States  Army  in  the  European  field  will  cause  a  very 
heavy  drain  on  that  country's  resources. 

There  must  be  no  peace  without  victory. 

For  nearly  four  years  Germany  has  been  struggling 
against  the  powers  of  law  and  order.  She  has  failed  so 
far  to  make  good  her  escape  with  her  booty  by  superior 
strength  and  skill.  And  now  she  is  attempting  by  intrigue, 
suggestion,  device  and  propaganda  to  divert  the  attention 
of  her  antagonists  from  the  struggle  itself,  and  thus  to 
gain  her  ends  by  relaxing  the  strength  and  skill  of  her 
antagonists. 

What  she  can  gain  from  these  tactics  is  plain  to  all  the 
world  in  the  sorrowful  experience  of  Russia. 

Germany's  most  dangerous  weapon  is  not  her  Zeppelin 
— that  is  obsolete.  Not  her  submarine — that  can  be  over- 
come. Not  her  machine-like  army — that  has  been  re- 
peatedly hurled  back  by  the  living  armies  of  freemen.  Her 
most  dangerous  weapon  is  her  propaganda  of  peace. 

While  with  her  hands  she  murders  and  despoils,  with 
her  voice  she  invites  to  parleys. 

When  Liberty  is  in  Peril  There  is  Threat  of  Lasting 
Disaster  in  the  Very  Word  "Peace" 

Lord  Leverhulme,  long  known  in  Canada  as  Sir  William 
Lever,  who  knows  well  the  German  mind,  in  a  recent 
interview  stated: 

"You  will  never  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  Germany  till 
she  is  beaten.  The  argument  you  mention  is  founded  on 
the  dangerous  fallacy  that  because  Germany  is  sick  of  this 
war  she  is  sick  of  war  in  general.  She  isn't.  I  doubt  if  her 
Government  is  even  sick  of  this  war.  You've  read  the 
speech  of  that  old  brigand,  Hertling.  Is  there  any  sign 
of  repentance  in  that  speech?  Is  it  a  chastened  speech? 
Is  it  the  speech  of  a  statesman  who  wants  disarmament 
and  a  league  of  nations?  No!  Germany  is  back  in  her 
mood  of  1914.  She  believes  she  is  winning  the  war.  She 
believes  she  has  won  now.  And  if  we  talk  peace  to  her 
she  HAS  won  it.  Why,  it  would  be  better  a  thousand 
times  that  every  man  in  England  should  be  dead  than 
that  Germany  should  issue  from  this  war  with  the  feeling 
of  a  conqueror.  You  hear  people  use  the  phrase,  'to  the 
last  man,  and  the  last  shilling,'  and  you  think  it  is  only 
a  bit  of  rhetoric,  but  to  my  mind  it's  the  most  solemn 
and  absolute  truth.  I  mean  when  I  say  it  that  it  would 
in  very  truth  be  a  million  times  better  for  the  people  of 
these  islands  to  be  dead,  every  one  of  thenv,  rather  than 
live  on  as  the  serfs  of  a  triumphant  Prussia." 

How  can  any  lover  of  liberty  remain  insensible  to  this 
peril  ? 

Food  means  Victory  and  the  world  made  safe  for 
democracy — 

Lack  of  food  means  disaster  and  subjugation  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  Citizens  of  Ontario  Must  Lead  This  Mighty 
Crusade  for  Greater  Food  Production 

They  did  it  last  year  and  will  do  it  again. 


As  the  greatest  food-producing  Province,  Ontario  must 
maintain  her  leadership  in  America.  Great  are  our  op- 
portunities— our  responsibility  is  tremendous. 

Upon  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  rests  a 
personal  obligation  to  serve.  Every  pound  of  food  pro- 
duced, in  whatever  form,  is  a  contribution  to  the  Cause 
of  Freedom. 

Ontario  farmers  should  sow  500,000  acres  of  spring 
wheat. 

Every  Ontario  farmer  whose  land  is  at  all  suitable 
should  put  an  extra  five  acres  into  wheat,  even  at  the 
expense  of  another  crop. 

What  YOU  Can  Do  To  Help 

At  all  costs  production  must  be  maintained. 

That's  why  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  are  being  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  Working  on  a  farm  is 
equivalent   to    service    in    the    Second    Line    Trenches. 

To  enable  the  farm  to  do  the  work  two  factors  are 
essential.  The  first  is  Time.  Whatever  we  are  to  do 
must  be  done  at  once.  Nature  waits  for  no  man.  The 
second  is  Labor.  Many  farmers  cannot  plant  the  acres 
they  would  because  they  cannot  get  the  necessary  help. 
Many  are  afraid  to  increase  their  acreage  because  they 
fear  they  would  not  be  able  to  cultivate  and  harvest 
an   unusual   crop   after   they   had   raised   it. 

The  burden  is  not  one  to  be  placed  solely  upon  the 
farmer.  Neither,  can  it  be  placed  upon  the  townsman. 
It  is  a  personal  obligation  upon  every  man,  woman,  boy 
and  girl,  in  every  farm,  town  and  city  home  in  the 
Province   of  Ontario. 

AWAY  WITH  CRITICISM— CO-OPERATE!  Mr.  City 
Man,  don't  say  that  the  farmer  should  do  so-and-so,  and 
thus  allow  criticism  in  this  hour  of  our  Nation's  peril 
to  cripple  your  effort. 

Mr.  Farmer,  don't  hastily  underestimate  the  value  the 
city  man  can  be  to  you. 

GET  TOGETHER  IN  THE  FIGHT  FOR  LIBERTY 

Let  us  not  lament  what  MIGHT  be,  but  earnestly  face 
what  MUST  be. 

Fifteen  thousand  boys  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  nineteen  must  be  organized  as  "Soldiers  of  the  Soil" 
to  work  on  Ontario  farms  this  season. 

Farmers  can  get  one  or  more  of  these  boys  by  applying 
to  their  District  Representatives  or  to  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Bureaux  at  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamilton  or 
London. 

Unmarried  men,  exempted  from  military  service,  are 
urged  to  take  up  farm  work.  Married  men  who  have 
had  previous  experience  on  a  farm  are  urged  to  resume 
farm  work  for  a  season.  Employers  of  labor  are  asked 
to  assist  men  to  take  up  farm  work. 

We  urge  the  farmers  and  the  townsmen  to  get  to- 
gether for  greater  production  in  the  interests  of  a  free 
people  and  democracy. 

Let  the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee,  your 
District  Representatives  or  the  Public  Employment 
Bureaux   act  as   your   intermediaries. 

When  we  have  done  our  best,  the  cry  for  food  cannot 
be  wholly  met. 

For  the  rest — our  Allies   are   tightening  their  belts. 

Organization  of  Resources  Committee 
Parliament  Buildings  -  Toronto,  Ontario 

CHAIRMAN:  His  Honor  Sir  John  S.  Hendrie,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario.  VICE-CHAIR- 
MEN: Honorable  Sir  William  H.  Hearst,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario;  William  Proudfoot,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  SECRETARY:  Albert  H.  Abbott,  Esq., 
Ph.D. 


The  only   thing   that   balks   German   ambition   is  _the  Battle  Line   in  France  and — the 
British  Navy.     The  only  thing  that  sustains  our  men  on  land  and  sea  is  Food 
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seed.  Last  year  he  put  in  an  order 
amounting  to  $1,800,  while  this  year  he  is 
buying  from  the  company  a  whole  car  of 
seed  oats  for  which  he  is  paying  $3,000. 

Quebec's  co-operative  banks 
All  transactions  of  the  company  with 
the  farmers  are  on  a  cash  basis.  This 
would  hardly  be  possible  without  seriously 
curtailing  business  were  it  not  for  the 
system  of  people's  banks  scattered  over 
rural  Quebec.  For  Quebec  has  developed 
co-operative  banking  to  an  extent  which 
has  made  her  more  or  less  famous  in  all 
the  world  save  Canada.  The  prophet 
who  is  not  without  honor  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  is  Mr.  Alphonse  Des- 
jardins,  a  journalist  by  profession  — 
now  an  official  at  Ottawa  engaged  on 
Hansard.  After  years  spent  in  studying 
various  co-operative  systems  he  called 
together  a  few  friends  in  his  home  in 
Levis  in  December,  1900.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting  the  first  of  the  people's  banks 
was  opened  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
January,  1901.  This  is  how  Professor 
Mitchell,  of  Queen's  University,  describes 
the  event  in  the  Economic  Review :  "With 
no  thought  of  gain,  actuated  only  by  a 
true  and  deep-seated  desire  to  benefit  his 
fellows  about  him,  Mr.  Desjardins  of  the 
connection  with  a  few  friends  opened  his 
first  Caisse  Populaire  in  his  own  house  in 
Levis,  managing  everything  himself,  re- 
ceiving deposits  and  keeping  the  books 
with  the  loyal  help  of  his  wife."  This  Levis 
bank  in  1901  had  profits  of  $66.85  and  in 
1916  profits  of  $25,500  distributed  among 
its  1,258  shareholders.  The  number  of 
such  banks  in  Quebec  according  to  the 
statistical  year  book  of  1917  had  reached 
an  even  hundred  in  1916,  and  the  average 
number  of  shareholders  in  each  bank  is 
about  250. 

While  some  of  these  banks  are  urban, 
as,  for  example,  the  parent  of  them  all 
at  Levis,  most  of  them  are  rural  and 
membership  is  confined  to  the  residents  of 
a  single  parish.  The  members  are  all 
known  to  the  managers  and  are  all  men 
whose  integrity  is  vouched  for  before 
they  are  admitted  to  membership.  Each 
bank  is  administered  by  three  separate 
boards — a  board  of  administration  con- 
sisting of  from  five  to  nine  members, 
which  appoints  the  manager,  a  credit 
board  of  three  or  four  members  which 
passes  on  all  loans  and  a  board  of  super- 
vision of  three  members  which  audits  the 
books  of  the  bank.  None  of  the  officials 
is  paid,  but  the  manager  who  must  be  a 


resident  of  the  parish  may  receive  a 
salary.  The  shares  are  of  five  dollars 
only  and  loans  are  made  only  to  share- 
holders. The  number  of  shares  held  by 
an  individual  may  vary,  but  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  one  man  one  vote  is 
everywhere  accepted. 

MAKES   FARMERS    SELF-RELIANT 

Now  the  experience  of  co-operation 
gained  in  the  control  of  the  Peoples' 
Banks  undoubtedly  has  served  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  rise  of  co-opera- 
tive buying  and  selling  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  best  farmers  in  each  com- 
munity in  this  way  come  to  know  each 
other.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  no 
failures  in  the  seventeen  years  during 
which  these  banks  have  been  in  operation 
has  given  confidence  and  self-reliance  to 
the  farmers  of  the  province.  Further, 
they  have  tended  to  encourage  enterprise. 
Local  deposits  are  largely  employed  for 
local  loans.  If  a  man's  character  and 
standing  in  the  community  are  good  he 
can  readily  secure  a  loan  for  increasing 
production.  The  charge  so  frequently 
made  against  our  chartered  banks  that 
they  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  farmer's 
money  to  the  city,  and  that  profits  which 
should  be  used  to  build  up  the  solid  in- 
dustry of  the  country  are  diverted 
towards  encouraging  both  useful  indus- 
try and  useless  extravagance  in  our  cities, 
is  thus  provided  against  under  the  system 
of  Peoples'  Banks.  If  the  depositors  re- 
ceive only  3  or  4  per  cent,  on  their  de- 
posits, they  are  also  shareholders  who 
receive  6  or  7  per  cent,  on  their  shares, 
and  whenever  they  wish  to  engage  in  any 
legitimate  enterprise  they  may  become 
borrowers  as  well  and  get  their  money  at 
6  or  7  per  cent.  All  this  greatly  assists 
the  operations  of  the  Co-operative  House 
of  Montreal. 

To  illustrate.  Suppose  a  car  of  flour 
worth  $1,600  is  purchased  by  a  farmers' 
association  with  forty  members.  The 
secretary  of  the  association  notifies  each 
of  the  forty  members.  Some  are  able  to 
pay  cash  for  their  share  of  the  car;  some 
wish  time.  At  once  these  get  into  touch 
with  their  own  little  bank.  Thus  within 
a  day  or  so  each  purchaser  will  have 
paid  his  cheque  for  his  share  of  the  car. 
The  secretary  meets  the  draft  at  once. 
The  whole  transaction  is  over  and  the 
system  of  credit  which  has  proved  a  mill- 
stone about  the  necks  of  so  many  farmers, 
particularly  farmers  in  Western  Canada, 
is  thus  avoided. 
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ing  iron,  to  be  followed  up  by  a  blister. 
If  you  cannot  get  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
buy  2  drams  biniodide  of  mercury,  2  drams 
powdered  cantharides,  and  2  ounces  lard. 
Mix  well  on  a  plate  or  pane  of  glass  with 
a  knife.  Clip  hair  from  the  spot,  bathe 
well  with  warm  water,  and  rub  one-third 
of  this  ointment  well  in ;  leave  it  on  until 
well  blistered,  usually  about  24  hours, 
then  bathe  with  warm  water  and  soap  and 
rub  with  vaseline.  Repeat  again  in  two 
weeks.  Do  not  work  the  horse  for  several 
weeks,  keep  in  stable  as  rest  is  very  im- 
portant.—D.  F.  Y.,  V.S. 


Unthrifty  Pigs. 

R.B.W.,  Nova  Scotia. — /  have  3  pigs,  3 
months  old  that  are  lame  in  their  front 
legs  and  find  it  very  hard  to  walk.  I  have 
been  feeding  feed  flour  for  4  weeks  with 
a  few  pulped  turnips.  Would  you  kindly 
advise  as  to  the  cause  and  what  I  shall  do 
for  them. 

Answer. — You  have  not  stated  full  par- 
ticulars, but  if  they  are  not  on  cement 
floors  and  in  damp  quarters,  the  trouble  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  your  feeding.  Feed 
flour  for  young  pigs  does  not  have  enough 
bone  and  muscle  forming  material.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  young  pigs  than  oat- 


meal from  which  the  coarse  hulls  have 
been  sifted.  This  together  with  pulped 
mangels  would  be  ideal,  along  with  some 
skim  milk. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  have  quite  a  time 
bringing  your  pigs  back  to  a  thrifty  con- 
dition. 

If  you  have  any  milk  and  can  get  oat- 
meal begin  feeding  it  for  a  few  weeks  and 
add  barley  meal  to  the  ration  slowly.  See 
that  they  are  kept  warm  and  dry  and 
have  plenty  of  exercise.  Keep  charcoal 
with  a  little  salt  where  they  can  get  it. 


Trapping  in  Ontario 

Q. — What  is  the  best  part  in  Ontario 
for  trapping? 

A. — You  don't  state  what  animals  you 
wish  to  trap,  moreover,  there  seem  to  be 
no  best  places.  If  there  were,  the  whole 
bunch  of  us  would  be  there,  which  would 
make  about  one  trapper  for  each  track. 
It's  funny  how  "grass  looks  green  afar 
off,"  fish  are  thicker  and  bigger  in  the 
lake  ten  miles  from  home  than  in  the 
lake  at  your  door,  fur-bearing  animals 
are  more  plentiful  and  are  easier  caught 
in  the  next  county  than  in  your  own. 


What  Can  Women 
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are  going  to  need  wool  very  badly  before 
another  year.  What  girls  in  the  States 
have  accomplished  in  these  lines  of  pro- 
duction has  been  well  advertised;  our  own 
girls  have  done  a  lot  to  which  no  publicity 
has  been  given,  but  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
general  extension  of  the  work.  Perhaps 
the  local  Women's  Institute  could  help 
the  girls  to  get  started  by  organizing  a 
"bacon  circle"  or  "baby  beef  club"  or 
"sheep  club." 

The  women  on  farms  have  always  been 
producers.  When  we  think  of  the  butter 
and  eggs  and  chickens  and  berries  and 
garden  stuff  they  have  sent  to  the  mar- 
kets, we  realize  that  besides  keeping  some 
of  the  world's  best  homes  and  giving  it 
some  of  the  finest  and  brainiest  children 
for  its  universities  and  its  farms  they 
have  also  helped  directly  to  feed  it,  we 
realize  that  "food  production  by  farm 
women"  is  no  new  thing.  Neither  is  the 
feeding  of  a  pig  (as  the  Food  Controller 
requested  last  fall)  anything  to  jar  her 
sensibilities;  she  has  saved  many  a  runt 
pig  which  the  men  didn't  consider  worth 
bothering  with.  The  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  grain  to  feed  the  pig;  that  means 
ploughing  and  sowing  and  harvesting 
which  is  not  ideally  a  woman's  work — no 
wonder  she  appreciates  the  government's 
action  in  getting  tractors  out  to  break 
the  ground  for  seeding,  or  any  other  mea- 
sure that  will  move  things  where  her 
efforts  would  only  be  a  flea-bite  at  the 
most.  The  women  on  farms,  in  num- 
bers larger  than  the  public  will  know 
anything  about,  will  work  in  the  fields 
again  this  year  as  they  did  last  year. 
Only — the  farm  woman  would  welcome 
some  more  general,  far-reaching  way  of 
securing  the  labor  necessary  for  pro- 
duction. 

♦ 

Changed  His  Mind 

Enclosed  you  will  find  one  dollar  for  the 
Farmers'  Magazine.  We  like  it  very  well 
and  thank  you  for  sending  it  along.  We 
thought  one  time  we  would  not  be  able  to 
get  it  this  year  and  wrote  you  at  that  time. 
—Peter  McKay,  Watling,  N.B. 
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Flavor  in  Potatoes 

Like  all  edibles  much  of  the  food  and 
commercial  value  of  potatoes  depends 
upon  flavor.  The  "greened"  or  "sun- 
burned" potato  has  a  peculiarly  bitter 
taste  that  is  the  reverse  of  appetizing. 
The  "soft"  or  "watery"  potato  is  eaten 
only  when  there  is  no  substitute.  On 
the  other  hand  the  "mealy"  potato  that 
spreads  out  on  one's  plate  is  a  joy  for 
ever  to  the  one  with  anything  like  a 
normal  appetite.  Potatoes  of  this  qual- 
ity are  almost  indispensable  for  dinner; 
"Warmed  over,"  they  make  a  supper 
dish  for  the  hungry  man  that  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Of  course  much  of  the  attractiveness 
of  the  potato  for  any  meal  of  the  day 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  cook.  If 
the  potatoes  are  not  suitable  when  they 
appear  on  the  table  it  is  business  to  see 
first  of  all  if  they  have  been  properly 
prepared.  If  the  cooking  has  been  done 
properly  and  the  potato  is  still  unap- 
petising the  next  step  is  to  look  to  the 
quality  of  the  potato  itself. 

The  best  flavored  potatoes  grow  on 
soil  that  is  well  cut  with  sand  or  that 
has  the  advantage  of  the  influence  _ of 
limestone.  Still  another  consideration 
is  having  the  potato  land  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  humus.  There  must 
be  no  lack  of  this  element.  The  nearer 
the  land  is  to  being  black  with  humus 
the  better.  Clover  sod  that  has  been 
well  manured  immediately  after  the  hay 
has  been  removed  and  that  is  left  to 
produce  a  rich  aftergrowth  of  hay 
which  is  plowed  down  late  in  the  fall  as 
a  rule  supplies  land  that  is  rich  in 
humus. 

The  planting  of  the  potatoes  is  im- 
portant. One  aim  is  to  protect  the 
tubers  against  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun  and  the  air.  In  order  that  they 
may  be  covered  throughout  the  season, 
the  ground  is  required  to  be  deep  and 
mellow  in  order  that  the  potatoes  may 
move  about  freely  without  their  being 
forced  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  The 
fact  that  the  ground  prepared  as  sug- 
gested is  rich  in  humus  insures  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  top — the  lungs  and  in 
cidentally,  the  flavor  manufactory  of  the 
potato.  In  order  that  these  lungs  may 
get  all  the  fresh  air  the  situation  calls 
for,  it  is  necessary  that  the  potatoes  be 
planted  not  less  than  sixteen  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  This  wide  planting 
gives  the  potato  abundance  of  air  thus 
enabling  the  tuber  to  develop  the  qual- 
ities that  make  for  "mealiness"  and 
flavor.  It  is  good  practice  to  sprinkle 
wood  ashes  liberally  on  the  drills  after 
the  potatoes  have  been  covered,  care 
being  taken  to  cover  the  ashes  with 
earth  immediately  after  the  ashes  have 
been  applied. 

The  skins  should  be  well  hardened  on 
the  potato  before  being  dug.  The  flavor 
of  the  potato  will  be  all  the  better  if 
the  tubers  are  carefully  pitted.  If,  how- 
ever, the  potatoes  are  removed  to  the 
cellar,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  kept  quite  cool.  A  temperature  of 
fifty  degrees  is  none  too  low.  In  addi- 
tion, the  potatoes  should  be  covered 
while  in  the  cellar  from  light  and  wind, 
as  the  action  of  the  light  and  wind  will 
steadily  take  away  the  original  good 
flavor  of  the  tubers. — John  C.  Dixon. 


Enclosed  find  $1  for  subscription  to 
Farmers'  Magazine  for  1918.  /  certainly 
wish  to  continue  it. — Clarence  Cunning- 
ton,   Inglewood,   Ont. 


APPLE  TREES 

If  you  intend  planting  Apple  Trees  or  any  Nursery  Stock 
this  Spring,  be  particular  as  to  the  kind  you  get  and  be 
sure  they  are  grown  right,  are  healthy  and  clean,  and 
backed  by  a  reliable,  dependable  company. 

PLANT  E.  D.  SMITH'S  TREES 

They  cost  no  more  than  inferior,  poorly-grown  trees, 
and  they  are  all  inspected  by  Government  inspectors. 

If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  best  varieties  for  your  section,  we  will 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  your  selection,  and  such  assistance  places  no 
one  under  any  obligation  to  purchase.  We  have  nearly  800  acres 
devoted  to  Nursery  Stock  and  Orcharding,  and  can  supply  first-class 
stock  of  the  following  selected  and  inspected  trees: 

APPLE,  PLUM,  PEAR,  CPIERRY,  QUINCE,  PEACH,  APRICOT, 
SMALL    FRUITS,    GRAPE    VINES,    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  CLIMBING    VINES,  HER- 
BACEOUS PERENNIAL  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Catalogues  and  Prices  on  Application. 

E.  D.  SMITH  &  SON,  LIMITED 


WINONA, 


Nurserymen,  Etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1882 


ONTARIO 


All  Metal 


Shipment  from 
Stock 


"Jumbo"  Land  Packer 

Surface  or  Sub-Surface  Wheels. 
Oldest  and  Most  Efficient. 

Winnipeg  Steel  Granary  &  Culvert  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg  and  Regina 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer's  Exchange 

SEMI-MONTHLY 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion. 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 

JEWELRY 

TFALTHAM  WATCHES  —  $5.50  TO 
VV  $150.00.  Reliable  timepieces.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  to  The  Watch  Shop, 
Wm.    E.   Cox.   70  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,      (tf) 

DAZOR      BLADES      SHARPENED      BY 
experts    —    Gillette.    35c    dozen ;    Ever- 
Ready,     25c.       Mail    to    Albert    Keen    Edge 
Co..    180    Bathurst    Street,    Toronto      (4-18) 

FARM  FOR  SALE 
OIP)  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— OLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  fanning.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box    C,    Farmers'    Magazine. 

TjTREE  CATALOG  OF  PLAYS,  VAUDE- 
ville  acts,  minstrel  jokes,  monologs, 
recitations,  make-up  material,  etc.  Fitz- 
gerald Publishing  Corp.;  successor  to  Dick 
&  Fitzgerald,  15  Ann  Street,  New  York 
City. (4-18) 

TREES    FOR    SALE 

pRIVET,  BARBERRY,  EVERGREENS, 
oaks,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  for 
ornamental  hedges,  windbreaks,  timber, 
mailing  size ;  dozen  same  variety,  one 
dollar;  hundred,  five  dollars.  Complete 
list  free.  John  Downham,  Strathroy, 
Ontario.  (Apr.    16) 

BEES 

TF    YOU     WANT    BEES    IN     COMBLESS 

packages    or    nuclei,    write   J.    R.    Black, 

Meadowvale,    Ontario.  (4-18) 

SEED    WHEAT 

/"YNTARIO  GROWN  MARQUIS  WHEAT, 
^  perfectly  acclimatized,  grown  on  my 
farm  in  Pickering,  for  sale,  price  $2.70 
per  bushel  f.o.b.  station ;  bags  30  cents 
extra.  Money  to  accompany  order.  Write 
F.  M.  Chapman,  75  Hampton  Avenue,  To- 
ronto.   

DOGS 

pOR  SALE— BLACK,  WHITE  AND  TAN 

female  collies,   pure  bred,   $4.    A.   Baw- 

tinhimer,    Shedden.    Ont. (Apr.   1) 

TfiOR    SALE— WHITE    SCOTCH    COLLIE 
pups,    mature   dog    and    bitch.     Flemish 
Giant    rabbits,    3    to    4    months.      Apply    to 
J.   J.    Gareau,    St.    Roch    l'Achigan,   Que. 

SOW    WANTED 

pURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  SOW  WANT- 
*■  ed — must  be  young  and  due  to  farrow 
about  May  1st.  Apply,  giving  particulars, 
including  age  and  price,  to  Box  16, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  143-153  University 
Avenue,   Toronto. 

MILCH   COWS  WANTED 

WANTED"_TWO  FIRST-CLASS  MILCH 
*  *  cows,  Shorthorns  preferred,  not  more 
than  six  years  old.  One  with  calf  at  foot 
and  another  that  will  freshen  not  later 
than  June  1.  Must  be  Al  stock.  Apply, 
stating  price,  Box  15,  Farmers'  Magazine, 
143-153    University   Avenue,  Toronto. 

pREE  —  MONEY  -  SAVING  PAMPHLET 
showing  styles  and  prices  of  wire 
fence,  gates,  etc.  Factory  prices ;  freight 
prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Lee  Hardware, 
Stoney  Creek,  Ont.  (Apr.  1) 


About  Live  Stock 


Can  Livestock  Prices  Go  Higher? 


Continued  from  page  16. 


stocking  will  be  necessary.  The  other 
drouth-stricken  States  have  been  hit  hard, 
but  during  the  past  30  days  nature  has 
furnished  relief  and  the  grass  prospect  is 
less  lugubrious.  The  extent  of  damage  in 
Texas  has  not  been  appraised.  Approxi- 
mately 100  counties  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  state  have  been  depopulated 
in  a  bovine  and  ovine  sense  and  restocking 
will  be  expensive.  Texas  has,  however, 
recovered  promptly  from  such  set-backs 
in  the  past  and  is  facing  the  present  situa- 
tion in  a  mood  that-  means  getting  back 
into  the  cattle  and  sheep  business  with  all 
possible  celerity. 

Shortage  both  of  mature  steers  and 
young  cattle  impends.  The  north-west 
gathered  beef  closely  last  season  and  is  al- 
ready in  the  market  for  stockers.  Beef- 
bred  cows  are  headed  to  an  $80  or  $100 
basis  if  accompanied  by  a  calf.  Present 
and  prospective  prices  have  a  remunera- 
tive appearance,  despite  increased  cost 
of  production.  Washington  theorists  may 
cherish  illusions  on  the  subject,  but  there 
exists  not  even  a  remote  chance  for  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  beef  meat  has  been  plentiful 
during  the  past  year,  a  period  of  liquida- 
tion that  cannot  be  repeated  unless  the 
industry  is  to  be  annihilated.  The  1918 
calf  crop,  although  short,  will  realize 
more  money  in  the  aggregate  than  any 
previously  dropped.  So  much  money  is 
being  realized  by  nondescripts  that  com- 
mon calves  by  the  hundred  thousand  will 
be  saved  from  the  shambles,  especially 
where  plentitude  of  feed  exists. 

Summer  grazing  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  will  be  contracted.  Arable  areas 
formerly  in  blue  grass  have  been  con- 
verted into  cornfields  and  while  consider- 
able summer  grazing  will  always  be  done, 
pasturing  cattle  or  sheep  on  land  cap- 
able^  of  raising  50  bushels  of  corn  or 
10  tons  of  silage  to  the  acre  is  no  longer 
economically  possible.  What  the  conti- 
nent needs  at  this  juncture  is  a  couple  of 
bumper  corn  crops  to  put  the  feeding  in- 
dustry on  a  prosperous  basis.  Dollar  corn 
would  be   a   national   boon. 

The  purebred  cattle  industry  is  re- 
sponding in  its  usual  lethargic  fashion  to 
a  high  market  for  commercial  stock.  Bull 
traders  have  sold  short  everywhere. 
Breeders  instead  of  seeking  customers  are 
imbued  with  a  determination  to  increase 
herds,  confident  that  seed  stock  will  have 
higher  intrinsic  value  than  current  prices. 
Despite  continuous  and  energetic  cam- 
paigning for  cattle  improvement  in  North 
America  during  the  past  decade  the 
lamentable  fact  remains  that  quality  of 
stockyard  receipts  has  actually  deterior- 
ated. The  range  man  has  been  using 
scrub  bulls  for  various  reasons,  false 
economy  being  one  and  inability  to  con- 
trol breeding  operations  another.     State 
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laws  imposing  penalties  on  grade  bull 
users  have  been  ignored  and,  unfortun- 
ately, many  who  ought  to  have  facilitated 
the  campaign  of  improvement  have 
adopted  the  reverse  policy.  One  of  the 
heaviest  range  cattle  operators  in  Califor- 
nia always  insisted  that  payment  of  more 
than  $75  for  a  bull  warranted  investiga- 
tion of  the  sanity  of  the  payer.  There  has 
also  been  a  mistaken  impression  that  pure- 
bred bulls  were  not  capable  of  effective 
service  on  the  range  and  until  this  is 
eradicated  the  industry  will  not  get  where 
it  belongs. 

Cattle  trade  prosperity  and  industrial 
activity  are  so  intimately  associated  that 
even  with  war  consumption  injected  as  a 
factor  they  must  be  considered  together. 
Peace  in  Europe  will  mean  reconstruction 
of  drastic  character,  both  financially  and 
industrially  and  speculative  operations 
should  be  restricted.  An  Oregon  man, 
Robert  Stanfield,  who  is  reputed  to  have 
made  half  a  million  dollars  last  year  con- 
tracting unborn  lambs  and  wool  on  the 
sheep's  back,  is  doing  nothing  this  season 
and  the  same  attitude  of  inactivity  has 
been  assumed  by  scores  of  smaller  specu- 
lative operators.  The  situation  and  the 
prospect  both  warrant  caution,  and  the 
lead  of  the  big  operators  should  be  gener- 
ally emulated.  The  cow  capable  of  rais- 
ing a  calf  will  give  good  returns  on  capital 
invested  and  the  feed  bill,  that  being  the 
safest  kind  of  cattle  business  for  the  aver- 
age man  to  follow. 

Every  pig  that  can  be  matured  this 
year  will  pay  its  board.  Military  and 
foreign  requirements  will  be  enormous. 
Instead  of  keeping  pace  with  consumptive 
requirements  pork  production  has  actu- 
ally declined.  Low  prices  over  a  series  of 
years  discouraged  breeders,  and  as  cattle 
feeding  in  the  cornbelt  contracted  in 
volume  hog  herds  were  dispersed.  But 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  hogs  sold  at 
$7  per  cwt.,  a  price  that  meant  ruinous 
loss  to  the  producer.  Even  at  the  maxi- 
mum established  by  the  food  administra- 
tion growers  who  figure  cost  closely  as- 
sert that  the  hog  is  not  a  mine  of  wealth. 
Pork  consumption  has  undoubtedly  been 
restricted  by  advancing  prices,  but  is  still 
enormous  and  always  will  be.  The  hog 
is  a  heavy  consumer  of  concentrated  feed, 
hence  its  natural  habitat  is  the  region 
where  grain  is  produced.  The  economical 
hog  is  the  bacon  pig.  When  the  food  ad- 
ministration urged  growers  to  hold  hogs 
and  make  them  fat  it  erred.  A  more 
logical  policy,  if  increase  in  pork  con- 
sumption is  desired,  would  be  advocacy  of 
keeping  two  sows  where  one  is  now  bred 
and  letting  the  progeny  go  to  the  butcher 
at  weights  of  180  to  200  pounds.  In 
northern  latitudes  the  fall  litter  is  doubt- 
ful economy,  but  on  the  average  farm  a 
thrifty  sow  may  be  maintained  at  nominal 
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cost  and  will  pay  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment plus  a  substantial  profit  if  she  raises 
an  average  litter  of  pigs.  Better  breeding 
and  maintenance  conditions  would  result 
in  vast  increase  in  pork  production  at  a 
period  when  it  is  sorely  needed.  The  $15 
hog  will  hold  its  position  at  the  market 
for  some  time  unless  the  industrial  masses 
should  become  unable  to  purchase  the 
product. 

The  sheep  business  is  on  a  permanently 
profitable  basis.  Feeders  have  lost  money 
during  the  past  winter,  but  what  they 
dropped  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
grower  or  speculator.  Wool  is  scarce 
the  world  over  and  that  scarcity  is  being 
accentuated  with  every  fresh  levy  of 
troops  uniformed  and  every  hour  the 
European  war  is  continued.  That  maxi- 
mum prices  of  both  sheep  and  live  muttons 
have  been  reached  the  trade  believes. 
When  mature  sheep  sell  at  $10  and  $14 
per  cwt.,  and  lambs  at  $16  and  $18  the 
purchasing  capacity  of  the  consumer  is 
taxed.  Such  prices  will  doubtless  stimu- 
late production,  but  the  ovine  population 
of  the  world  has  been  so  reduced  that 
over-production,  either  of  wool  or  mutton, 
is  impossible.  Prices  of  1917  will  pro- 
bably not  be  repeated  as  feeders  were  re- 
sponsible and  adversity  they  have  recently 
encountered  has  taught  them  the  lesson 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  packers 
and  hope  to  keep  their  money  together. 
Demand  for  breeding  and  help  is  insati- 
able. Flock  masters  are  sold  ahead  and 
making  contracts  for  delivery  of  the  1918 
buck  crop  at  weaning  time  is  difficult.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  sheep  business 
has  been  a  desperate  gamble;  it  has  now 
gone  on  a  stable  basis. 


Ed  Hall  Judged  Brandon  Doddies 

Ed.  Hall,  feeder  of  four  International 
Grand  Champion  carloads — all  Doddies, 
of  course— judged  the  baby  beef  classes  at 
the  Brandon  Winter  Fair  last  month. 
Some  boys'  calf  feeding  entries  swelled 
some  of  the  classes  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions, as  many  as  eighty  head  appearing 
in  one  class. 


Sensible  Living  for  Shorthorns 

Robert  Miller  has  studied  conditions 
closely  in  England  and  Scotland  and  in 
the  Argentine,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
study  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
good  Shorthorn  cattle  must  be  produced 
under  natural  conditions.  This  means 
that  there  must  be  plenty  of  good  grass, 
with  a  corresponding  cutting  down  of  the 
heating  grains.  The  calves  should  have 
their  mothers'  milk,  with  plenty  of  grass, 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  said  Mr.  Miller, 
that  in  order  to  have  good  grass  you  must 
feed  your  soil.  The  great  breeders  of 
Scotland  use  but  little  grain,  but  feed 
largely  on  grass,  roots  and  straw.  The 
use  of  these  feeds  results  in  the  normal 
development  of  the  young  animal's  stom- 
ach so  that  later  in  life  there  will  be  an 
unimpaired  digestive  system  and  sturdy 
constitutional  powers. 


Reciprocity   in   Wool 

T.  R.  Arkell  has  been  in  Washington  as 
a  representative  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  effort  to 
secure,  if  possible,  some  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement for  the  shipment  of  wool  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States.  At 
the  present  moment  there  are  certain 
wools  which  could  be  exchanged  to  mutual 
advantage  without  question.  The  out- 
look for  Canadian  wools  this  spring  looks 
good  unless  some  unwarranted  govern- 
mental action  is  taken. 


Mr.  Merchant  or  Dealer: 

Ask  for  catalogue  discount  and  agency  proposition 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  agency  of  the  highest  class 
musical  instrument  ever  offered  to  the  Canadian  people,  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  The  "Knapp"  Phonograph  is  the  product  of  15  years' 
study  and  research,  and  has  back  of  it  our  reputation  of  20  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  highest  quality  case  work.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  recognized  that  music  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  home,  and 
has  placed  its  manufactures  on  the  essential  list.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  Phonograph  in  every  home  as  soon  as  the  dealer  can  supply  it.  Do 
not  buy  the  cheap  machine  made  at  a  price;  it  is  dear  at  any  price. 
We  guarantee  our  instruments  unconditionally,  and  we  stand  behind 
our  goods.  If  there  is  not  a  dealer  selling  the  "Knapp"  in  your  dis- 
trict, send  to  us  direct  for  particulars,  and  we  will  deliver  in  your 
home  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Phonograph  Department 

The  National  Table  Company,  Limited 


References,  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
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PEERLESS 
PERFECTION 

is  much  heavier  and  stronger  than  common  poultry  I 

netting.     Peerless  Poultry  Fence  is  built  just  like  I 

our  farm  fence.     It  is  the  best  Canada  Fence  made 

by    Canadians    and    sold    exclusively    in    Canada. 

The  Fence  That's  Locked 
Together 


£= 


-\-« 


It's  close  enough  to  keep  small  fowl  in  and  strong  _  rqr  -QUI 

enough  to  keep  large  animals  out.  Securely  locked  ^Bu  v-/^^B^^Pk  Vv  v^*^ 
together  at  each  intersection  of  the  wires.  It's 
many  times  heavier  and  stronger  than  poultry 
netting,  and  being  well  galvanized,  will  last 
many,  years  longer.  Top  and  bottom  wires 
are  extra  heavy.  No  top  and  bottom  boards 
required.  PEERLESS  Poultry  Fence  is 
built  so  strong  and  heavy,  that  but  ' 
half  the  ordinary  number  of  posts  are  required.  It  gives  you  real  fence  service.  Think 
of  it — a  poultry  fence  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  combined  weight  of  two  big  horses. 
And  that  without  a  top  or  bottom  board  either.  If  you  are  interested  in  such  fencing,  write 
us.    Ask   for  our  literature.    We  also   manufacture   farm  fence  and   ornamental   gates. 

Agents  nearly  everywhere.     Live  agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory, 
THE  BAN WELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd..       •       Winnipeg.  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


1918 

TENS  AND  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF 
FAMOUS  FLEURY  PLOWS 

have  turned  MILLIONS  of  ACRES  in 
Ontario  alone;  and  in  1918  will  turn  MORE 
FURROWS  than  in  any  previous  year. 

LIGHT  DRAUGHT— SMOOTH-running. 

EASE  for  Horses— COMFORT  for  man. 

FINEST  QUALITY  of  WORK  in  the 
FIELD.  The  famous  "ORIGINAL  No.  21," 
"DANDY,"  No.  13,  No.  5  "SPECIAL,"  No. 
THE   BEST   PLOWS  IN  CANADA  15A  One-Horse.     These  are  the  leaders  in 

Ontario  of  the  Famous  Fleury  Plows. 


FLEURY 
PLOWS 


J.  FLEURY'S  SONS, 


Aurora,  Ontario,  Canada 
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No  other  single  factor  contributes  so 
liberally  and  so  surely  to  the  pro- 
motion of  happy  conditions  and  an 
ideal  social  atmosphere  in  the  home 
life  as  does  music. 
Under  its  delightful  influence  life 
assumes  a  brighter  outlook,  petty 
differences  are  forgotten,  and  (the 
spirit  of  good-will  predominates. 
Nearly  half  a  century's  experience  in 
making  high-grade  pianos  places  the 
Neweom'be  piano  and  the  Newcombe 
Player  Piano  in  the  first  rank  for 
beauty  and  purity  of  tone,  for  long 
life,  for  fine  appearance,  apd  for 
real  value.  If  there  is  no  one  in 
your  home  who  plays,  there  is  the 
Newoomibe  Piano  Player,  which  any- 
one can  play  without  study  and  with 
delightful  effect  The  price  and  terms 
are  easy.  Write  us  for  all  particulars. 
NEWCOMBE   PIANO   CO.,   LTD., 

Head    Office    and    Warerooms, 
359    Yonge    Street,    Toronto,    Ontario. 


DAIRY  CONFERENCE 

To  be  held  in  the  MASSEY  HALL,  O.A.C.. 
GUELPH,    April    4th   and   5th,    1918. 

The  spring  of  the  year  is  a  good  time  to 
consider  plans  for  greater  efficiency  in 
Dairying  for  the  coming  season.  Speakers 
for  this  conference  are :  Hon.  Mr.  Crerar 
(conditional)  ;  Dr.  Creelman,  Dr.  G.  L. 
McKay,  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  C.  J.  Hastings, 
Toronto ;  Messrs.  Stonehouse  and  Doherty, 
representing  Milk  Producers ;  J.  Bingham, 
Ottawa;  W.  H.  Forster,  Hamilton  (Milk 
Dealers  and  Ice  Cream)  ;  G.  A.  Putnam, 
R.  J.  McLean  (Produce  Dealers)  ;  F.  Boyes 
(Cheese  Mfr.)  ;  F.  Herns,  G.  C.  Publow, 
Mack  Robertson,  J.  A.  McFeeters  (Cream- 
ery Assoc.)  ;  D.  McMillan,  S.  B.  Trainer. 
The  Presidents  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Dairymen's  Associations,  Messrs.  Leg- 
get  and  Donaldson,  will  preside  at  two  of 
the  sessions,  and  Mr.  S.  Young,  Pres.  of 
the  Guelph  Milk  Producers'  Assoc,  at  the 
first  session.  This  meeting  will  represent 
every  phase  of  the  Dairy  Industry  of  On- 
tario. Every  dairyman  and  dairywoman 
is  invited.  Music  at  evening  session.  For 
programmes,  apply  to 

H.   H.   DEAN,   O.A.C.,   Guelph,   Ont. 


CLOTHES  WASHER 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  to  every  woman 
that  this  is  the  best  Vacuum 
Washer  and  to  introduce  it  in  ev 
ery  home  we  will  send  it  complete 
with  long  handle  and  exhaust  pro- 
tectory, which  prevent  splashing, 
for  only  $1.75  postpaid.  Lasts  a  life 
time.  Send  order  to-day.  Satisfac- 
tion eruaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Grant  &  McMillan  Co. 
Dept.  F.M.I,  Box  353,  TORONTO 


Poultry  Leg  Bands? , 
EarTags  and  Butt onsl 

FOR  STOCK      Retail  Pricct 

Challenge  adjustable  Leg  Bands    15c  per  doz.    85c  per  100 

Single  spiral  colored  bands  20c  per  doz.    90c  per  100 

Three  spiral  colored  bands  25c  per  doz.  $1.25  per  100 

Cattle  Ear  Tags  and  Buttons,  prices  according  to  amount 

of  printing  required.    Catalogue  Free 

Rideau  Specialty  Co. 

namuuctupers  SMITHS  FALLS  ON 


Washes  anything  from 
finest  laces  to  heaviest 
biankets  or  overalls  equal- 
ly well  and  without  wear 
or  tear— saves  rubbing 
and  washboard  drudg- 
ery— can  be  u»ed 
for  rinsing,  blue- 
ing or  dry  clean- 
ing. 


The  Farmer-Owned  Tractor  Succeeds 
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to  accept  this  application,  I  hereby  agree  to  the 
following : 

To  pay  for  work  done  at  the  rate  of  50c  per 
hour,  plus  an  additional  charge  of  50c  for  each 
acre  plowed,  or  20c  for  each  acre  disc  harrowed, 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  combined  cost, 
as  above  stated,  exceed  $2.50  per  acre  for  plow- 
ing  and   $1.25   for  disc  harrowing. 

To  supply  at  the  machine  all  fuel  and  water 
required,  and  to  fill  both  tanks  with  gasoline  and 
kerosene  respectively  when  the  work  on  my  farm 
is  completed,  provided  that  the  same  has  been 
done  before  the  machine  left  the  farm  on  which 
it  worked  immediately  before  coming  to  my 
farm  and  that  this  has  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  arriving  at  the  amount  consumed  in 
the   work   on   my   farm. 

To  supply  board  and  lodging  for  the  operator 
while   on    my    farm. 

To  sign  a  daily  report  to  be  submitted  by  the 
operator  showing  hours  works,  acres  plowed  and 
such    other   information   as   may   be   required. 

To  pay  accounts  within  thirty  days  after  the 
work   on   my   farm   is   completed. 

I  also  agree  that  this  application  shall  have 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  an  agreement  from 
the   time   said    tractor   outfit   arrives   on   my   farm. 

Signed 

Witness 


Another  type  of  tractor  pulling  a  gang  of 
seed  drills  on  the  prairies. 


FARMERS  ARE  BECOMING  TRACTOR  OWNERS 

While  it  is  expected  that  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  will  be  done  by 
the  Government-owned  tractors  yet  the 
number  of  acres  ploughed  will  be  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  total  acreage 
under  cultivation  in  the  province.  To 
some  this  might  suggest  the  advisability 
of  the  Government  purchasing  a  larger 
number  of  tractors,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  such  a  policy  would  lead  to 
an  investment  of  millions  of  dollars;  be- 
sides this  the  difficulty  of  administering 
the  work  would  be  greatly  increased  with 
the  result  that  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
would  be  seriously  impaired.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  that  the  farmer  should  own 
his  tractor,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
a  large  number  of  farmers  have  already 
become  owners  of  tractors.  There  is  also 
no  doubt  of  the  growing  interest  in 
tractors.  This  is  easily  shown  in  the  large 
attendance  of  155  at  the  first  Farm  Power 
Course  held  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  in  January  of  this  year. 

From  the  experience  gained  by  the  use 
of  Government-owned  tractors  last  year  it 


A  tractor  doing  some  real  work  in  prepar- 
ing  for  more   wheat    in   Canada. 


would  seem  quite  evident  that  the  tractor 
will  eventually  find  its  place  on  many 
farms  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
It  will  mean,  of  course,  that  fields  in  many 
cases  will  have  to  be  rearranged  and  made 
larger,  as  there  is  great  loss  of  time  in 
turning  the  tractor  at  the  end  of  the  fur- 
row. For  this  reason  it  would  seem  well 
not  to  have  the  fields  less  than  15  acres. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  tractors 
are  unsuited  to  farms  that  are  hilly  or 
stony.  While  tractors  will  undoubtedly 
replace  hprses  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, their  value  will  be  largely  found  in 
taking  care  of  the  peak  load  on  the  farm; 
in  other  words,  they  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely valuable  during  spring  seeding 
operations  and  again  in  the  fall  for  fall 
ploughing.  They  will  also  take  the  place 
of  the  stationary  engine  for  such  work  as 
threshing,  grinding,  sawing  wood,  pump- 
ing water,  etc. 

The  selection  of  a  tractor  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  recommend  any  particular 
type  as  there  are  a  number  on  the  market 
which  have  given  fairly  good  satisfaction 
under  field  conditions.  The  purchaser 
must  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  his  own 
requirements  and  the  amount  of  money 
he  is  prepared  to  invest.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  a  tractor  should  not  have 
less  than  9-18  horsepower  to  do  the 
work  required  of  it  on  the  average  On- 
tario farm. 

Having  secured  a  good  tractor,  it  is 
very  important  that  it  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  operator.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  with  tractors  are 
more  largely  due  to  lack  of  care  and  im- 
proper use  than  to  any  weakness  in  the 
tractor  itself.  A  tractor  is  an  expensive 
piece  of  machinery,  and  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  secured  it  will  have  to  receive 
much  greater  attention  than  is  usually 
given  to  machinery  on  the  average  On- 
tario farm. 


Land  clearing  by  horse-power  machines  in  Northern  Alberta. 
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right  away.  The  remarks  of  some  of  the 
visitors,  and  some  came  to  scoff,  were  in- 
teresting. They  went  away  admitting 
that  these  college  boys  could  show  them 
some  wrinkles  worth  while. 

PEOPLE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  STUMPS 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  visit  a  lec- 
ture was  given  and  with  the  aid  of  mov- 
ing pictures  of  similar  work  in  other 
parts  the  experts  discussed  different 
phases  of  the  work.  Usually  a  good  dis- 
cussion took  place  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  places 
visited  for  the  second  time  showed  keener 
interest  than  in  districts  where  the  work 
was  new. 

The  end  of  the  fifth  day  saw  a  field  10 
acres  in  size  ready  for  the  plow,  the  holes 
being  leveled  and  the  stumps  stacked  in 
neat  piles.  Visitors  were  made  welcome 
at  any  time,  but  at  each  point  a  special 
demonstration  day  was  held.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  2,500  people  attended  and 
breaking  up  into  groups  centred  round 
what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  most  in- 
teresting feature,  a  hard  thing  to  decide 
with  so  many  things  to  see.  It  might 
be  eventually  the  dynamiters,  the  one- 
man  stump  puller,  the  horsepower  pullers 
or  one  of  the  different  pilers.  The  pilers 
form  a  very  important  part  of  modern 
land  clearing  equipment.  Pilers,  pullers 
and  dynamite  are  all  necessary,  and  no 
one  of  them  alone  can  do  the  best  kind 
of  work.  Dynamiting  was  the  spectacular 
number  on  the  programme.  Large  stones 
were  blasted. 

STONES   AND   DITCHES 

A  stone  has  to  be  blown  out,  then 
"mudcapped"  and  broken  into  smaller 
pieces  to  be  more  easily  handled.  A 
ditch  was  blown  to  show  how  a  low  spot 
could  be  drained  into  a  nearby  lake.  For 
two  years  this  work  has  been  carried  on 
and  a  third  term  is  planned. 

The  demonstration  train  was  not  elab- 
orate. It  consisted  of  three  flat  cars  and 
two  box  cars,  which  carried  some  of  the 
equipment,  two  more  box  cars  furnished 
the  living  quarters  for  the  cook  and  crew, 
one  being  the  kitchen,  the  other  the  din- 
ing room.  The  crew  was  composed  of  25 
men,  mostly  college  students.  Many  had 
to  admit  that  these  boys  could  do  real 
work.  Why  not?  They  were  all  farmers. 
Had  such  a  demonstration  train  stayed 
only  a  few  hours  in  one  place  it  would 
have  been  a  miserable  failure,  but  it 
stayed  six  days  and  was  an  unqualified 
success.  Saturday  night  saw  a  freight 
pick  it  up  and  pull  it  off  to  the  scene  of 
its  next  week's  work. 


She  May  Remember  This 

Your  hands  were  made  to  hold,  my  dear ; 

Your  hair  to  lure  me  on; 
Your  eyes  were  made  to  sparkle  clear; 

Your  face  to  gaze  upon. 

Your  cheeks  were  made  to  blush,  my  dear ; 

Your  waxen  ears  petite 
Were  made  to  catch  the  silver  strains 

Of  music  soft  and  sweet. 

Your  lips  were  made  to  kiss,  my  dear; 

Your  arms  were  made  to  cling; 
Your  voice  was  made  to  speak,  my  dear, 

Not  to  sing. 

— Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 


In  a  hamlet  near  Ashford,  boasting  only 
nine  inhabitants,  the  following  notice  has 
been  posted  up  by  the  authorities:  "In  the 
event  of  an  air-raid  do  not  .collect  in  a 
crowd." — New  York  Sun. 


Heney 


CROWN 


BRAND 


H 


arness 


Wherever  there  are  farmers  and  teamsters  in  all  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  there  is  the  name  Heney  Crown  Brand  Harness  familiar. 
Heney  Harness  has  always  stood  for  Reliability.  Endurance  and 
Quality.  The  makers  of  Heney  Harness  have  always  backed  their 
goods  with  a  guarantee  that  has  meant  satisfaction  and  continued 
patronage    from    all    customers.      We   specialize   in 

FARM  HARNESS,  TEAM  HARNESS,  EXTRA  HEAVY 
WORK  HARNESS,  BUGGY  HARNESS,  DELIVERY 
HARNESS. 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to  show  you  a  set  of  Heney  Harness  and 
note  the  perfect  workmanship  and  quality  of  every  piece.  Remember 
— the  Heney  Guarantee  means  a  perfect  set  of  harness  and  perfect 
satisfaction   to   the  buyer. 

Sold    by    dealers    all    over   the   Dominion    for   fifty    years. 

HENEY:  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,   Limit  d 

ES'HBK  Under  Management  of 

CARRIAGE  FACTORIES,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Western  Off  ice,    150  Princess  St.,   Winnipeg 


The  Wonderful   Gilson 

SIMPLY  HAN'T  RE   CT.Oftfi'FTl    The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked-out 
oiiurui    ^ftni    D£i   VLUUUCJI.  construction  ofthe  light  running  Gilson  Silo 
Filler  makes  It  absolutely  impossible  to  clog  the  throat  of  the  blower.    The  Gilson 
is  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made.    It  has  broken  all  records  for  high  j 
elevation  and  rapid  work  with  light  power.    A  4  h.p.  operates  the  small  size 
splendidly.    Made  in  three  sizes  to  suit  any  power.    The 
Gilson  is  rightly  called  the 

KING  OF  SILO  FILLERS 

because  of  its  remarkable  elevating  powers,  absolute\ 
safety,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity— it  stands  su- 
preme,   it  has  convenient  «nd  quick  knife  adjustment;   solid  steel-bound  cutting 
wheel;    rateruea  safety  reverse— and  is  pruaranteed  to  cut  and   elevate  MORE 
ensilage  with  the  SAME  power  than  ANY  other  rnsllae"*  cutter  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Wr'te  tc-day  fo^  catalogue  %nd  proof.     Manufactured  *ad  guaranteed  by— 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LiD.     501*  York  St.,  GUELPH,  Out. 


Give  Your  Crops  a  Better  Start 

A  Peter  Hamilton  Spring  Tooth  Cultivator  will  work  your  soil  into  a 
perfect  seed-bed.  It  is  designed  to  cut  every  inch  of  the  ground  and 
cultivate  it  thoroughly  to  an  even  depth. 

Peter  Hamilton  Cultivators 

have  specially  constructed  sections  that  give  the  teeth  great  freedom  of 
action.  They  are  so  flexible  that  a  ridge  and  furrow  can  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  at  the  same  time,  and  hard,  rough  soil  seldom  jerks  more 
than  two  teeth  out  of  the  ground  at  once.  The  teeth  are  made  of 
high-grade  steel  with  reversible  points.  The  frame  is  strong,  well 
braced  and  properly  trussed, 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet  and  po6t  yourself  on  the 
merits  of   this  cul- 
tivator. 

Dealers  wanted 
in  open  territory. 

The  Peter 
Hamilton 
Company 

Limited 
PETERBOROUGH 

ONTARIO 

16 ~ 


ade  of 
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HINMAN  MILKERS 


SEEDINGHS  AT  HAND 

DO  NOT  TIE  UP 

3  Teams  and  3  Men  at  4.30  Each 
Day.    To  Milk, 

ONE  MAN 
and  3  Hinman  Units  will  do  the  trick 

YOU  can  see   the  Advantage. 
Answer    Questions    Below.      Tear 
Out    and    Mail,     and    we'll    quote 
Price. 

Number  of  Cows? 

Number    of    Rows  ? 

Diam.  and  Speed  of   Pulley  on 

Engine   or   Motor?  

Name      

Address     

H.  F.  Bailey  &  Son,  Gait,  Ont. 


The  Staude 
Mak-a-Tractor 


One  of  the  7,000  farms  on  which 
the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  is  used 
is  The  Lakeview  Stock  Farm  at 
Bronte.  Quoting  from  an  article 
in  the  "Farm  and  Dairy"  of  March 
7th,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Manager  of 
the  Lakeview  Farm,  stated  to  the 
"Farm  and  Dairy"  last  fall: — 

"It  is  working  splendidly.  It  is  draw- 
ing two  12-inch  plows  up  and  down  the 
stiff  grade  behind  the  barn.  You  simply 
can't  beat  the  quality  of  the  plowing, 
and  it  is  a  one-man  operation— he  is 
plowing  about  5  acres  a  day.  He  doesn't 
have  to  stop  for  rain— just  puts  up  the 
top  of  the  car  and  goes  ahead.  My 
wife  ran  the  plow  and  the  car  for  half 
a  day  just  for  the  novelty  of  it  We 
have  been  plowing  with  horses,  too,  and 
three  horses  on  Ithe  double-bottomed 
plow  turned  over  just  3V4  acres  a  day. 
We  had  two  single  teams  plowing  in 
the  same  field,  and  they  turned  over 
just  1  acre  a  day." 

"Heating?     No,    we    haven't  "had    any 
particular    trouble.      The    machine    has 
run  10  hours  and  never  boiled  the  water 
in  the   radiator." 
The    Staude   Mak-a-Tractor    is    a    tractor 
attachment    for    use    with    the    Ford    car. 
Special    honeycombed    radiator,    water    cir- 
culator   and    multfblade    fan    are    installed 
and   become   part   of   the   permanent   equip- 
ment of  the  Ford  car.     The  tractor  attach- 
ment  can    be    installed   or   taken    off   in    a 
few  minutes.      Write   for  booklet. 

The  Ontario  Auto  Tractor 
Co.,  Limited 

157  Bay  St.  Toronto 


The  Agricultural  Representative 


District  representative  sending  men  out    to   help   with   the   harvest   on    Saturday 


A  Plan  to  Secure  Farm  Help 

One  of  the  representatives'  big  jobs  just 
now  seems  to  be  negotiating  for  labor, 
for  the  farm  from  now  until  the  end  of 
harvest.  F.  C.  Paterson,  representative  for 
the  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  districts,  re- 
ports that  one  feature  of  Huntsville's  produc- 
tion campaign  is  a  plan  to  close  the  stores 
of  the  town  one  day  a  week  during  seeding 
and  harvest  so  as  to  allow  merchants,  office 
men  and  clerks  to  assist  the  farmers  or  to 
work  in  their  own  gardens. 


Potato    Seed   Centre 

In  reporting  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Manvers  Green  Mountain  Potato  Seed  Centre 
at  Pontypool,  Durham  County,  Mr.  Williams 
says:  "As  Mr.  T.  G.  Raynor,  of  the  Seed 
Branch,  Ottawa,  had  visited  all  the  farms 
during  the  summer  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  Northern  grown  seed,  I  thought  he 
would  be  a  good  man  to  give  some  practical 
suggestions  which  he  certainly  did.  He 
urged  them  to  be  especially  careful  in  the 
control  of  disease,  and  suggested  that  as  soon 
as  the  Association  is  strong  enough  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  secure  all  their  seed 
from  Northern  Ontario.  He  also  urged  them 
to  increase  their  production  in  every  possible 
way  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  fill 
orders  for  carload  lots.  This  is  the  idea 
which  I  have  been  emphasizing  at  every  op- 
portunity, and  I  was  indeed  pleased  with  the 
resolution  passed,  arranging  to  purchase  Elite 
seed  from  New  Brunswick,  and  thus  increasing 
the  membership.  At  present  they  have  on 
hand  something  over  400  bushels  of  seed 
which  they  are  offering  at  $2.80  and  $3  per 
bag,  f.o.b.  Pontypool.  It  was  decided  to  in- 
sert an  ad.  in  the  paper  at  this  price.  Last 
year  400  bushels  were  shipped.  At  the  present 
time  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the 
exact  number  on  hand,  but  it  was  thought 
that  between  500  and  600  bushels  could  be 
supplied  if  necessary." 


ville,  shipped  271  hogs.  Just  to  show  that 
the  farmers  are  holding  together  in  the  move- 
ment, the  local  drover  was  able  to  secure  only 
28." 


Providing  for  Next  Year's  Seed 

R.  Schuyler,  Brant  county,  reports:  "I 
notice  that  quite  a  number  of  farmers  are 
saving  turnips  for  seed  purposes.  I  have 
been  out  among  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris  who  grow  turnips  extensively  and 
find  that  the  majority  are  saving  a  few  which 
they  will  plant  for  seed.  If  this  condition 
prevails  generally  the  price  may  be  lowered 
somewhat  next  year.  The  retail  price  at 
present  is  $1.50  per  lb.  in  Paris.  We  re- 
cently had  a  meeting  of  the  Junior  Farmers 
in  the  office  and  I  suggested  to  them  that 
a  number  plant  roots  for  seed  thi6  year. 
The  result  was  that  five  promised  to  grow 
their   own    root    seed." 


Egg  Circles  in  Durnham 

Durham  county  has  made  a  record  for  its 
egg  circles.  Reports  from  two  of  the  branches 
show  something  of  the  extent  of  the  business 
done.  The  Welcome  circle  last  year  had  a 
total  shipment  of  7,882  dozen  eggs.  These 
were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  38  3-5  cents 
or  5  cents  above  the  average  store  price,  sav- 
ing the  members  a  net  profit  of  $236.46  after 
all  expenses  were  paid.  The  membership  of 
the  Millbrook  Egg  Circle  was  increased  from 
84  to  115  last  year.  In  all  34,242  dozen  eggs 
were  shipped  at  78  different  times.  The  total 
receipts  amounted  to  $13,526.34.  The  average 
price  was  40  cents  per  dozen,  which  netted 
the  farmers  $1,619.58  gross  profits  or  $1,277.16 
after  the  expenses  were  paid.  This  was  an 
average  net  profit  of  $11.10  per  member  over 
and  above  store  prices  after  paying  all 
expenses. 


Returns  From  Co-operative 
Associations 

Geo.  L.  Woltz,  Haldimand  County,  reports: 
"The  Cayuga  Farmers'  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, organized  late  in  December,  has  gotten 
away  to  a  good  start.  During  the  last  week 
a  car  of  bran  and  a  half  car  of  shorts  and 
flour  has  been  received  and  disposed  of  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  members.  After 
deducting  all  costs  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation stand  to  gain  $150.  The  Cayuga  Asso- 
ciation, situated  as  it  is,  has  paved  the  way 
for  the  organization  of  other  associations, 
and  I  believe  a  county  organization  will  be 
perfected  in  a  very  short  time." 

A.  A.  Knight,  Victoria  County,  says:  "In 
connection  with  the  co-operative  shipment  of 
livestock  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
five  clubs  in  the  county  are  shipping  in  this 
way  and  have  for  the  most  part  had  very 
satisfactory  results.  One  club  last  week  paid 
$19.10.  This,  however,  was  very  exceptional, 
as  there  was  no  shrinkage.  One  day  last  week 
the  three  clubs,   Omemee,  Reaboro,  Downey- 
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Saving  hogs  in  Kenora 

E.  E.  Reilly,  representative  for  Kenora  dis- 
trict, reports  some  valuable  work  in  saving 
hogs.  He  says:  "I  visited  a  number  of  farmers 
who  had  hogs  affected  with  goitre  and  who 
had  been  supplied  with  treatment  some  time 
ago.  Up  to  date  seventeen  affected  animals 
have  been  treated  and  one  hundred  per  cent, 
have  recovered.  Two  brood  sows  have  been 
treated  as  a  preventative  measure,  and  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  both  litters  have  sur- 
vived. As  last  year,  75%  of  the  young  pigs 
died  from  this  disease,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  save  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  all  animals 
treated,  in  the  past  two  months,  I  am  quite 
hopeful  that  we  can  greatly  increase  and  en- 
courage the  hog-raising  industry  in  this  dis- 
trict. One  of  our  large  breeders  who  had  lost 
180  young  pigs  last  year,  and  was  going  out 
of  the  business  entirely,  is  now  arranging  to 
keep  fifteen  or  twenty  brood  sows.  As  the 
iodide  of  potassium  used  in  treatment  for  this 
disease  can  be  purchased  wholesale  for  fifty 
cents  an  ounce,  or  less,  and  costs  the  farmers 
at  least  one  dollar  an  ounce  retail,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  purchased  in  pound  lots 
and  supplied 'free  in  half  or  one  ounce  lots 
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to  the  farmers.  This  would  enable  many  of 
the  farmers  to  receive  the  treatment  by  mail 
which  they  could  not  get  except  by  going 
several  miles  to  a  drug  store." 


Far-Reaching  Results  of  School  Fair 
Work 

G.  R.  Green,  Oxford  county,  writes:  "Two 
visitors  calling  at  the  office  had  interesting 
things  to  tell  about  school  fair  work.  One 
lady  teacher  from  East  Oxford  happened  to 
mention  the  experience  of  one  of  the  school 
boys  in  her  section,  whose  father  had  never 
been  able  to  grow  barley  successfully.  The 
boy  was  persuaded  last  year  to  take  a  plot 
of  barley,  and  at  the  Fair  won  first  on  grain 
and  second  on  sheaf.  As  a  result  of  this  his 
father  is  convinced  that  the  farm  will  produce 
this  kind  of  grain,  and  intends  sowing  a 
field  this  year.  The  other  came  from  a  man 
who  was  looking  for  a  barred  rock  cockerel  to 
mate  with  chickens  hatched  from  school  fair 
eggs.  Two  years  ago,  his  boy  won  first  on  his 
cockerel  and  first  on  his  pen  of  pullets  at 
Hickson  Fair,  and  went  to  Innerkip  School 
Fair  and  bought  the  first  prize  pullet.  The 
eggs  from  these  last  season  raised  one  hun- 
dred birds,  over  half  of  these  are  pullets,  and 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  farm  flock.  The 
remaining  hens,  white  Wyandottes,  they  in- 
tend to  dispose  of.  The  cockerels  out  of  this 
lot  have  been  sold  here  on  the  market,  and  the 
last  of  them  were  sold  on  Saturday,  one  pair 
weighing  twelve  pounds,  for  which  25c.  per 
pound  was  received." 

Mr.  Williams  tells  of  a  case  where  the  seed 
given  to  a  boy  for  his  school  garden  proved 
to  be  of  very  real  value  on  the  father's  farm. 
Mr.  Williams  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  boy's  father:  "Last  year  my  son,  who 
is  attending  Maple  Grove  School,  where  the 
School  Farm  was  held  last  year,  had  a  plot  of 
Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions.  The  seed  was 
supplied  by  your  Department.  I  grow  onions 
by  the  acre  and  the  school  fair  kind  were  cer- 
tainly very  fine  onions.  I  would  like  to  try  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  that  kind  if  I  can  get  the 
same  kind  of  seed.  Would  you  kindly  advise 
me  where  I  could  procure  exactly  the  same 
kind.     I  would  need  about  six  pounds." 


A  Women's  Egg  Circle 

Mr.  Knight,  Victoria  county,  reports  a  very 
interesting  egg  circle  at  Cambray.  He  says: 
"This  circle  is  managed  entirely  by  the 
ladies  and  they  have  made  a  marked  success 
of  it.  Practically  all  the  sales  are  made  to 
the  House  Wife's  League,  and  to  the  retail 
trade,  Toronto.  They  handled,  all  told,  during 
the  season,  8,695  dozen  eggs  at  a  premium  over 
the  ordinary  store  price  of  a  little  better  than 
4  1-3  cents  per  dozen.  The  total  premium  was 
$377.31.  The-  last  price  they  realized  on  the 
Toronto  market,  just  before  the  new  year,  was 
63c.  They  also  handled  2,171  lbs.  butter,  782 
lbs.  chickens,  191  lbs.  fowl,  84  lbs.  duck,  28  lbs. 
geese  and  22  lbs.  turkey.  Total  sales  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $4,759.62." 


Sugar  Beets  High  in  United  States 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  prices 
that  have  been  paid  for  sugar  beets 
throughout  the  American  continent  the 
past  year.  They  are  as  follows :  State  of 
Utah,  $7;  State  of  Idaho,  $7;  State  of 
Colorado,  $7.24;  State  of  Ohio,  $7.27; 
State  of  California,  $7.52 ;  State  of  Michi- 
gan, $8.16.  All  of  the  other  States  in  the 
United  States  $7.28  per  ton.  Sugar  beets 
are  one  of  the  farmers  most  profitable 
crops. 


Passing  the  Good  Work  Along 

Please  find  enclosed  check  for  $1.00  for 
my  subscription  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
which  expired  with  the  Feb.  number,  1918. 
/  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  my  boys  with 
their  calf,  and  the  names  of  two  probable 
subscribers. — R.  Proctor,  Brussels,  Ont. 


Tfte 

NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 


nPHIS  is  the  official 
-*■  laboratory  model 
which  has  been  tested 
before  over  a  million 
people  in  direct  comparison 
with  its  Re-Creation  of  the 
voices  of  Anna  Case,  Marie 

Sundelius,    Zenatello,    Ciccolini,    Middleton, 

Chalmers  and  other  great  artists. 

The  result  is  chronicled  in  hundreds  of  the 
leading  newspapers — that 

"The  New  Edison  Re-Creates  all  forms  of 
music  with  such  literal  exactness  that  the 
Re-Creation  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  original^  although  original  and  Re- 
Creation  are  heard  in  direct  comparison" 

THE  EDISON  IDEALS 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  Edison  organization 
to  incorporate  their  ideals  of  surpassing  design, 
material  and  execution  into  every  product  that  goes 
forth  from  the  Edison  laboratories.  In  the  official 
laboratory  model  shown  above,  the  spirit  of  Edison 
dominance  is  revealed  in  every  line. 

May  we  send  you  the  brochure" Music  s  Re-Crea- 
tion" and  the  booklet,  "What  the  Critics  Say." 

THOS.    A.    EDISON,    Inc.,    ORANGE,   N.  J. 

147 


To  Young  Men  and  Women 

— students — clerks — teachers — young  people  just  starting  in  business 
— we  offer  real  opportunities.  The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  furnish  everything.  If  you  are  interested,  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  will  write  immediately 

Agency  Division 
THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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The  Skill  of  Marshalling  Forces 

Why  German  Choice  of  Ideals  Has  Upset  World  Cal- 
culations and  the  Lessons  in  Food  Production 

By  James  Anthony 


GERMANY  has  been  able  to  do  what 
she  has  done  in  this  world  crisis 
because  she  made  it  her  business 
to  capture  the  thought  of  the  world.  She 
made  it  her  business  to  enter  every  palace 
and  legislative  chamber  and  every  large 
business  office  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment as  well  as  every  school  and  col- 
lege and  university — yes,  and  every 
church  and  mission  station — in  order  that 
she  might  know  what  the  leaders  of  the 
people  were  thinking  about.  While  other 
nations  were  busy  about  commerce  and 
politics  and  treaties  and  alliances,  Ger- 
many devoted  herself  body  and  soul  to 
capturing  the  plans  and  ideas  and  ideals 
of  individuals  and  governments  and  busi- 
ness houses  and  societies  and  churches. 
Ideas  were  her  stock  in  trade.  These  she 
sifted  and  weighed  and  came  to  her  own 
deliberate  conclusions  as  to  which  she 
woud  adopt.  Once  having  made  up  her 
mind  what  ideas  she  approved  of  she  gave 
herself  to  an  application  of  them  without 
any  reserve  of  any  kind. 

Her  choice  of  ideals  was  the  greatest 
mistake  since  the  Jews  rejected  Jesus. 
She  made  up  her  mind  that  force  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  Nothing  was 
to  yield  place  to  force.  Law,  order,  pledg- 
ed word,  honor,  the  sanctities  of  home,  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  the  chastity  of 
women,  all  must  yield  to  force.  To  her 
chivalry  was  but  a  bubble  and  religion 
but  a  nursery  tale.  The  man  with  the 
hardest  elbows  and  the  most  cunning  mind 
and  the  dullest  sensibilities — he  was  the 
hero,  the  man  to  follow.  The  man  who 
carried  out  his  will,  no  matter  whose  for- 
tunes were  wrecked  or  what  lives  were 
blighted,  he  was  the  man  whom  Germany 
delighted  to  honor. 

Her  mistake  was  the  worst  ever  made. 
But  while  we  cannot  but  utterly  condemn 
her  aim  and  execrate  her  methods,  we  can 
not  but  admit  that  she  went  about  the 
carrying  out  of  her  aim  with  a  zeal  and  a 
skill  and  a  thoroughness  that  never  have 
been  surpassed.  While  men  read  history 
they  will  stand  in  awe  before  the  consum- 
mate cleverness  that  enabled  her  to  so 
marshal  energies  that  she  has  been  able 
to  withstand  so  long  the  world  in  arms 
and  in  league  against  her.  Her  know- 
ledge enabled  her  to  know  whom  and 
when  to  strike  and  whom  to  destroy  with 
words  or  by  threats  or  by  flattery  or  by 
blandishment.  Knowledge  enabled  her 
to  hold  her  own  people  up  to  tasks  whose 
magnitude  staggers  humanity.  Know- 
ledge enabled  her  to  attack  her  enemies 
where  their  armor  was  most  vulnerable. 
She  knew  herself  and  she  knew  the  world, 
and  so  she  faced  the  race  with  such  con- 
fidence that  she  could  impose  her  will 
upon,  not  only  her  enemies, 'but  upon  the 
race. 

With  aims  that  are  the  very  opposite 
to  those  of  Germany,  but  with  an  ardor  of 
which  Germany  never  dreamed,  should 
not  her  foes  give  themselves  to  removing 
her  destructive  power?  Of  the  loyal 
fervor  of  the  allies'  sons  on  the  battlefield 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  what  must 
we  say  of  those  who  are  facing  the  duty 
of  feeding  the  soldiers  and  the  democ- 
racy? Only  praise  is  due  the  men  in 
khaki.    What  of  many  in  mufti?    All  over 


Canada  there  are  thousands  of  farmers, 
for  instance,  and  it  is  with  farmers  that 
the  Farmers'  Magazine  has  mainly  to 
do,  who  cannot  but  smile  at  the  way  in 
which  the  powers  that  be  are  attacking 
the  problem  of  agricultural  production. 

On  the  part  of  those  who  would  make 
our  Empire  triumphant  there  is  the  ut- 
most need  for  the  securing  of  knowledge. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubting  the  earn- 
estness of  our  soldiers,  of  our  political 
leaders  or  of  our  people.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  were  men  so  willing  to 
serve  as  they  are  just  now.  Yet  we  seem 
to  stand  impotent  for  want  of  knowledge 
in  many  particulars  when  we  should  be 
full  of  well  directed  energy. 

For  one  thing,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  understanding  between  the  rulers  and 
the  common  people.  Last  summer  many 
of  the  efforts  to  assist  in  food  production 
were  pitiful  and  futile  because  those  who 
desired  to  help  evidently  did  not  know 
the  real,  imminent  workaday  needs  of  the 
farming  community.  The  mistakes  made 
were  inevitable.  The  man  removed  from 
the  actual  conditions  of  farm,  life  never 
can  devise  ways  and  means  of  permanent- 
ly bettering  rural  conditions.  The  office 
man  never  can  cause  the  soil  to  yield  its 
best.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer 
never  will  be  induced  to  put  forth  his  best 
effort  so  long  as  he  thinks  or  even  sus- 
pects that  the  large  share  of  the  fruits  of 
his  toil  will  not  go  to  the  soldier  or  to  him- 
self and  family  but  to  the  men  who  han- 
dle his  products  or  manufacture  his  ma- 
chinery and  his  farm  facilities.  And  no 
nation  will  come  to  its  best  till  there  is 
confidence  amongst  all  classes  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

And  confidence  is  based  on  certain 
knowledge.  Who,  then,  will  act  as  the 
modern  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of  our  bond- 
age of  suspicion  into  the  Canaan  of  unit- 
ed aim  and  effort?  The  agent  who  will 
do  this  for  farmers  is  the  one  who  will 
enable  the  farmers  to  do  a  little  more  of 
and  a  little  better  what  they  already  have 
found  profitable.  Just  now  the  great  pro- 
blem is  keeping  the  land  clean  and  pro- 
ductive. To  reach  this  end  there  is  noth- 
ing like  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by 
thorough  plowing.  A  great  deal  was  done 
in  this  direction  last  season  by  supply- 
ing the  farmers  with  government  tractors 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Few  farmers,  rela- 
tively speaking,  have  the  money  to  pur- 
chase one  of  those  outfits.  But  when  the 
farmer  found  that  he  could  get  his  plow- 
ing done  cheaper  with  the  tractor  than  he 
could  by  hiring  men  he  at  once  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  tractor  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  really 
helps.  Unskilled  farm  labor  at  any  price 
is  practically  valueless. 

Further,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to 
relieve  the  situation  by  placing  the  fall 
threshing  on  a  better  basis,  and,  it  may 
be,  under  government  supervision.  Last 
season,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor, 
threshing  was  done  under  difficulties  and 
at  the  expense  of  fall  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which  this 
threshing  can  be  systemized?  For  in- 
stance, should  not  neighborhoods  be  told 
that  the  threshing  machine  will  be  in  a 
particular    neighborhood    at    a    definite 


time?    Should  this  be  done  plans  may  be 
laid  accordingly  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
convenience and  loss.    The  district  repre 
sentative,  working  in  co-operation  with 
the  local  farm  council,  has  the  opportuni 
ty  for  service  in  this  particular.    In  some  I 
neighborhoods  there  was  last  fall  a  dearth  9 
of  threshing  outfits,  with  disastrous  re- 1 
suits  to  many  a  farmer.     May  not  the 
government  through  the  various  thresh-  3 
ers  and  farm  councils  associations  take 
up  this  matter?     In  this  way  outfits  al- 
ready in  operation  may  be  taken  over  am' 
other  outfits  supplied.    This  suggestion  i 
thrown  out  as  a  relief  for  the  temporary, 
shortage  of  labor,  but  it  has  elements  in 
it  that  point  towards  the  permanent. 

The  fact  is  that  fall  is  the  time  when 
the  farmer  is  driven  the  hardest.  In  the 
fall,  too,  the  land  must  be  plowed  and  re- 
plowed  or  it  will  not  be  ready  for  the 
spring  sowing.  Yet  this  is  the  season  of 
threshing  and  silo  filling  and  the  time  for 
root  gathering.  All  of  which  means  that 
the  farmer  cannot  get  at  the  plow  as  he 
needs.  Hence  our  suggestion  that  the 
strain  be  lessened  in  the  way  of  help  in 
threshing,  silo  filling  and  plowing.  There 
is  no  real  pinch  in  getting  the  spring  seed- 
ing done  if  the  season  is  fair  and  the  plow- 
ing has  been  done  in  the  fall.  The  real 
rub  is  in  the  rush  of  harvest  and  in  the 
fall. 

If  governments  and  others  interested 
in  food  production  will  but  give  some  real 
ly  practical  assistance  and  relieve  the 
farmer's  real  disabilities  they  will  go 
farther  in  the  way  of  giving  confidence 
to  the  farming  community  than  they  will 
do  by  years  of  talk  and  by  tons  of  litera 
ture.  Further,  if  they  will  give  legisla 
tion  that  removes  unfair  restrictions  on 
the  cost  of  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy  a 
good  deal  will  have  been  done  to  keep 
the  democracy  on  a  stable  basis.  Just  now 
this  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
Whether  we  like  to  think  of  it  or  not,  we 
are  facing  stormy  days  for  all  our  insti- 
tutions, and  our  whole  social  order.  Too; 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  the  agriculturalists, 
who,  after  all,  are  the  very  foundation 
of  the  national  life.  The  work  done  by 
governments  in  this  regard  must  be  real, 
whole-hearted,  and  without  the  sugges- 
tion of  any  joker  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 


Weeping  to  Order 

Danny  and  Bobbie  had  been  left  in  the 
care  of  their  big  sister  while  their  mother 
went  out.  At  bedtime  they  wanted  to 
"stay  up  for  mother,"  but  their  sister  re- 
lentlessly put  them  to  bed.  Danny  main 
tained  a  stolid  indifference,  but  Bobbie 
cried  lustily.  Their  sister  listened  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  hoping  they  would  soon, 
be  quiet.  At  last  Bobbie  stopped,  and  the 
listener  heard  him  say: 

"You  cry  a  bit,  Danny;  I'm  tired." — 
Tit-Bits. 


A  Nature  Study 

"What  is  that  noise?"  asked  little  James, 

Out  walking  in  the  park; 
"That  noise  you  hear,"  his  father  said, 

"Is  but  the  dogwood's  bark." 

"And  tell  me  why  the  dogwoods  bark," 

He  urged,  "with  such  to-do!" 
"I  think,"  his  father  said,  "they  hear 

The  pussy-willows  mew." 

— Cleveland  Leader. 
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Military  Service  Act. 

Important  Announcement  to  All 

EXEMPTED  MEN 

and  to  the  Public  Generally 


I~N  dealing  with  the  very  large  number  of  claims  for  exemption 
brought  forward  for  consideration  in  connection  with  Class  I 
under  the  Military  Service  Act,  it  has  occurred,  as  was  inevit- 

able,  that  as  a  result  of  false  statements  and  difficulties  put  in 

the  way  of  investigation,  some  individuals  have  secured  exemption  whose 
proper  place  is  in  the  Army. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  allow  these  men  to  evade  permanently  their 
obligation  to  bear  their  part  in  the  military  defence  of  the  Country  and  of  the  ideals  for  which 
we  are  fighting.  To  do  so  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  and  cause  grave  injustice  to 
men  in  the  second  class  necessarily  called  out  to  fill  their  places. 

Exemptions  Granted  on  False  Grounds 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  scrutinize  carefully  all  exemptions  granted  to  date  in  order  to 
separate  those  which  have  been  granted  on  false  or  insufficient  grounds  from  those  that  are 
well  founded. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  various  Registrars  under  the  Military  Service  Act  have  been 
instructed  to  issue  a  series  of  questionnaires  to  exempted  men.  These  questionnaires  must  be 
filled  up  correctly  and  returned  promptly  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  exemption  for  failure 
to  do  so. 

Exempted  Men  who  have  Changed  Address 

It  is  therefore  important  in  their  own  interest  that  all  exempted  men  who  have  changed  their 
address  since  their  exemption  was  granted  and  who  have  not  already  notified  the  Registrar  of 
such  change  should  notify  him  at  once.  Under  the  Regulations  it  is  the  duty  of  exempted  men 
to  keep  the  Registrar  advised  of  any  change  of  address,  and  failure  to  receive  the  questionnaire 
by  reason  of  neglect  of  this  duty  must  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  failure  to  return  the  ques- 
tionnaire after  receipt. 


Citizens  Urged  to  Assist 


In  many  instances  information  has  been  furnished  by  members  of  the  public  which  has  led  to 
the  cancellation  of  exemptions  obtained  by  false  or  misleading  statements.  Further  co-opera- 
tion of  this  character  is  invited.  The  Government  regard  it  as  the  Duty  of  all  loyal  citizens, 
not  only  to  the  Country,  but  to  the  men  at  the  front,  to  assist  in  this  way  in  securing  rein- 
forcements on  a  just  and  legal  basis.  Correspondence  of  this  character  will  be  treated  as 
strictly  confidential  and  will  receive  the  fullest  investigation. 

CHARLES  J.  DOHERTY,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Registrar  under 
the  Military  Service  Act 
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Cockshutt   2-Row    Cultivator 


The  Allies'  hope  for  food  lies  in  Canada.     One 

sure  way  to  raise  more  food  is  to  keep 

the  weeds  from  choking    the 

field  crops. 

Take  your  corn  and  other  row-crops,  for  example — you  must 
have  them  cultivated  and  you  must  be  able  to  do  the  work 
quickly,  efficiently  and  perhaps  with  "green"  help.  Here  is  an 
implement  that  answers  all  these  requirements.  It  enables  two 
rows  to  be  cultivated  at  once — by  anyone  who  can  drive — with 
no  more  trouble  than  one  row.     It  is  the  light-draft,  all-steel 

Cockshutt  No.  5 
Row-Crop  Cultivator 


Handy  levers  control  the  teeth — and  crooked  rows  are  cultivated  just 
as  thoroughly  as  a  model  field.  The  teeth  are  fitted  to  steel  standards, 
which  in  turn  are  attached  to  the  frame  by  a  "break-pin"  connection. 
The  No.   B   Cockshutt  is   only  one   in  our  complete  line  of  Cultivators. 


You  can  handle  any  field  or  root  cultivation  with  our  Champion, 
Climax,  No.  2,  No.  4  and  No.  5  Cultivators,  or  with  one  of  our 
smaller  Scufflers. 


Ask  our  nearest  Agent  to-day  for  our  catalogue, 
interesting — it  may  be  very  helpful. 


It  is  very 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company 

Limited 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Maritime  Provinces  by 


The   Frost   &  Wood    Co. 

Limited 
Montreal,  SMITH'S  FALLS,  St.  John 


A  Coal  Oil  Engine  is  the 
Kind  to  Buy 


You  need  a  good  general-purpose  Engine 
on  your  farm.  You  certainly  do.  But 
the  cost  of  operating  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  some  importance. 

The  way  to  beat  the  high  cost  of  operation  is  the  use  of  cheaper  fuels.    But  you 
must  be  sure  you  get  the  engine  that  runs  satisfactorily  on  these  cheaper  oils. 

The  "Brantford"  All-purpose  Farm  Engine  runs  just  as  smoothly  and  generates 

just  as  much  power  on  naphtha  or  coal  oil  as  on  gasoline.     Many  farmers  have 

discovered  that  the  fuel  saving  on  a  "Brantford"  soon  pays  the  initial  cost  of  the 

engine.     Anyone,  no  matter  how  little  mechanical  knowledge  he  possesses,  can 

successfully  operate  a  "Brantford." 

Every  "Brantford"  Engine  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Catalogue  free  if  you  write  for  it. 


Kerosene  Tractors 

Our  Hopper-Cooled  designs  are:  — 

"Ideal"  30-15  H.P.;  "Ideal"  Junior, 
24-12  H.P. ;  also  "Beaver,"  4-cylin- 
der    upright,    24-12    H.P. 

Ask  for  facts  about  our  reliable 
tractors  which  have  made  good 
everywhere  during  the  past  ten 
years.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  tractor  you  certainly  should 
investigate    these. 


The  "Brantford"  Windmill 

is  made  according  to  the  "Brantford"  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  lives  up  to  the 
"Brantford"  reputation  for  absolute  reliability 
and  satisfactory  service.  It  i3  a  mighty 
handy    servant    on     any    farm. 


"Brantford"  Feed  Grinders 

are  genuine  money-savers.  They  save  time 
and  save  feed,  and  they  give  your  stock  the 
full  value  from  their  feed.  The  "Brantford" 
Grinder     is    speedy,     sure    and    clean-working. 


Get  Our  Catalogue 

It   shows    many    machines   designed   to   solve   the    farmer's    labor 
problem.      Write    for   one — it    is    free. 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 


Brantford 


Portage  la  Prairie 


Regina 


Calgary 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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"The  Drill  which  sows  Your  Grain1 
as  it  Should  be  Sown 


A  GOOD  START  is  half  the  Battle 
— sowing   your    grain    with    a 
Massey-Harris  Drill  is  a  big 
factor  in  securing  a  good  start  of  grain 
and  a  bountiful  harvest. «_ 


Seed  Time  is  approach- 
ing—Are YOU  ready  ? 
Every  day  counts— delays 
are  dangerous.  Don't 
take  chances  with  an 
inferior  Drill,  but  get 
one  which  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  sow  your 
grain  right.  Get  a  Drill 
with  a  reputation  for 
Reliabilitity  under  all 
Conditions — It's  better  to 
be  Safe  than  Sorry. 

The    Reliable    Force-Feed 


uniformly  in  any  desired  quantity  and 
without  injury  to  the  seed. 

Strong  Steel  Frame  holds  all  parts  in 
proper  relation  to  ensure  free  action 
of  all. 


Reliable  Force-Feed  Run. 


Runs     sow 


Positive  Gear  Drive. 

Simple  and  easy  control 
— one  motion  of  a  Lever 
lowers  the  Furrow 
Openers,  applies  pressure 
and  starts  the  feed — the 
opposite  motion  raises 
the  Furrow  Openers  and 
stops  the  feed. 

MASSEY-HARRIS, 
DRILLS 
are  made  in  a  wide  range 
of  sizes  and  with  Hoes,  Discs  or  Shoes. 
Grass  Seed  Boxes,  when  ordered. 


MASSEY-HARRIS    CO.,    Limited 

Branches  at i 


Factories  at: 
Toronto, 
Brantford, 
Woodstock. 


Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon, 

Swift  Current,       Yorkton,       Calgary,       Edmonton. 

Vancouver  and  Kamloops. 


Head  Offices: 
Toronto. 

Agencies 
Everywhere. 
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Building  with  Cement 

Costs  Less  to-day  than  when  war  started 


THERE  are  two  sound  reasons  for 
farmers  to  invest  their  money  this 
year  in  improvements  to  the  farm  - 
reasons  that  may  never  recur  again  in  a 
lifetime.  The  first  is:  The  opportunities 
of  making  money  were  never  so  good  as  now.  'the 
second:  The  farm  was  never  better  able  to  afford 
the  outlay. 

Both  these  reasons  arise  from  war-time  conditions. 
To-daj  prices  of  all  foods  are  high.  The  demand 
of  a  world  made  hungry  by  war  scarcity  grow 
more  insistent.  Prices  will  tend  to  go  higher  this 
year. 

Farm  Produce  Never  Brought  So 
Much  Before 

To-day  farm  produce  will  bring  in  many  cases 
twice 'what  it  broughl  in  1014.  The  farm  has 
always  had  to  pay  for  all  the  machines,  all  the 
buildings,  all  the  improvements  that  were  put  mi 
it.  You  had  to  raise  so  much  farm  produce  to 
pay  your  bills. 

To-day  almost  every  class  of  building  material 
can  he  secured  for  half  the  wheat  or  half  the 
potatoes  you  would  have  had  to  raise  to  pay  for 
it  when  war  broke  out. 

This  is  because  the  prices  that  farm  produce  brings 
have  gone  sky-high.  They  are  abnormal.  So 
every  shrewd  farmer  will  make  this  golden  harvest 
pay  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  farm. 
And  lie  will  make  it  pay  NO  lb. 

The  Farm  will  Quickly  Repay  any 
Investment  in  Improvement 

A    few    dollars    paid    out    now    provide    r o    for 

more  cattle,  more  sheep,  more  hogs.    A  few  dollars 


invested  in  improvements  help  the  farmer  handle 
more  -lock  or  produce  greater  crops.  These  few 
dollar-  are  a  small  investment  compared  with  the 
amazingly  big  money  that  can  be  made. 
Stable  room  for  wintering  stock  should  make 
unthought-of  profits.  It  should  be  provided  at 
once. 

\  silo  lo  house  next  winter's  feeding  is  a  money- 
saving  investment,  it  should  be  built  now  above 
all    times. 

In  this  year  ol  golden  opportunity  such  invest- 
ments will  lie  quickly  paid  for.  They  then  mean 
profit      money  in   th<j  hank. 

350  lbs.  of  Cement  for  1*4  Bushels 
of  Wheat 

Delay  at  this  moment  may  mean  an  opportunity 

lost  forever. 

Much  of  the  importanl   building  and  improving 

on  the  farm  can   be  done  with  Roger's  Cement. 

Nut  ,»iil\    does  it  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  farm, 

not  onlj   doc-  it  Lessen  the  labor  and  drudgery  of 

farm  life,  but  it  adds  also  everlastingly  to  the  value  of 

the   farm. 

When  war  broke  out  a  barrel  of  Rogers'  Cement  was 

worth  2V2  bushels  of  wheat.     You  can  buy  it  now— 350 

lbs.— for   1%   bushels.     The  cost  is  cut  in  two. 

The  farmer  who  can  see  the  sound  business  sense  of 

preparing  this  year  for  greater  crops,  who  is  ambitious 

to  make  big  profits,  who  wants  to   make  his  farm  a 

better  farm,  should  get  in  touch  with  the  man  in  his 

locality  who  sells  Rogers'  Cement. 

He  is  a  man  worth  your  while  talking  to.     He  has  had 

considerable  experience  with  farm  buildings.     He  may 

be  able  to  give  you  valuable  help  and  advice.     And  he 

certainly    can    tell    you    of    many    economical    uses    of 

cement. 

If  you  are  not  sure  who  is  the  Rogers'  Cement  man  in 

your  district,  send  us  a  post  card  and  we  will  put  you 

in  touch  with  him  by  the  next  mail. 


Rogers  Cement 

ALFRED  ROGERS,  LlMITED,lTORONTO 
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CHEAPER 

to  the  farmer  than  it  would 
have  been  in  1914 

Lets  farm  produce  buys  Delco-Light  to-day.  Delco-Light  will 
earn  dividends  on  your  farm.  Delco-Light  will  cost  your  farm 
less  than  ever.  Delco-Light  increases  farm  efficiency.  Costs  to- 
day but  246  bushels  wheat.  Would  have  cost  in  1914, 41 7  bushels. 


Thousands  of  Delco-Light  plants  have  been  installed. 
Every  owner  is  enthusiastic  and  feels  that  he  paid 
little  for  all  he  has  received. 

The  Delco-Light  plant  consists  of  combined  self-start- 
ing gas  engine  and  electric  dynamo,  and  a  set  of  stor- 
age batteries.  Starts  on  pressing  of  a  lever,  stops 
automatically  when  batteries  are  full.  It  is  simple  in 
construction  and  operation.  Efficient  of  fuel,  and 
delivers  all  the  light  and  power  you  will  require. 

Delco-Light  is  wonderfully  efficient.  Runs  on  coal  oil. 
Lights  the  house,  barns,  sheds,  dairy,  yard.  Gives 
power  to  work  small  machinery — water  pump,  churn, 
milker,  grindstone,  feed-grinder,  vacuum  cleaner,  wash- 
ing machine,  and  so  on.  Write  to-day  for  the  Delco- 
Light  literature. 

Labor  is  scarce — especially  farm  labor.  But  ever- 
increasing  is  the  dire  need  for  production.  The  efficient, 
productive  institution  to-day  reaps  enormous  profits. 
Make  your  farm  efficient.  Delco-Light  will  do  it. 
There  are  five  fundamental  ways  in  which  Delco-Light 
increases  farm  efficiency:  1.   Work  which  was  formerly 


accomplished  by  hand  can  now  be  done  electrically  with 
current  supplied  by  Delco-Light.  2.  Delco-Light  brings 
to  the  farm  all  of  the  modern  benefits  which  formerly 
attracted  boys  and  girls  to  the  city.  3.  Delco-Light 
solves  the  "retired  farmer"  problem,  by  bringing  to  the 
country  home  all  of  the  conveniences  of  the  city.  4. 
Delco-Light  makes  the  home  a  better  and  more  enjoy- 
able place  to  live.  Therefore,  everyone  becomes  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  5.  By  correcting  fundamental  living 
conditions  on  the  farm,  hired  labor  is  attracted  to  the 
farm  rather  than  to  the  city. 

You  know  Delco-Light  is  needed  on  your  farm.  You 
know  it  will  pay  you  to  have  Delco-Light.  NOW  is 
the  time  to  buy  it.  NOW,  before  steel  and  labor  costs 
send  Delco-Light  any  higher.  NOW,  when  your  farm 
can  pay  for  Delco-Light  as  never  before. 

Extensive  illustrated  literature  has  been  prepared, 
showing  Delco-Light  and  how  it  works.  It  is  free. 
Write  for  it  to  your  nearest  Distributor. 

Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


C.  H.  Rooke,  Ltd.     Breen  Motor  Co.       B.  L.  Robinson 

173  King  St.,  E.,  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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CHEVROLET 


MODEL    F-A 

Baby  Grand  Touring  Car 

A  New,   Efficient  and  Powerful  Model 
which  materially  reduces  motoring  cost. 


Now  that  the  motor  car  is 
a  necessity  to  crowd  more 
into  the  husy  day  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  sturdy,  roomy, 
powerful  car,  economical  to 
buy  and  economical  to 
run — a  car  that  is  comfort- 
able and  will  give  good 
service  day  in  and  day  out. 


This  new  Chevrolet  model 
fills  this  demand  and  is 
offered  at  a  price  far  below 
that  warranted  by  its  value, 
and  represents  more  CAR 
for  your  moneu  than  any 
new  model  on  the  market. 
See  this  model  before  uou 
buu. 


(Jevrolet  Motor  C?o/ Canada 

OSHAWA  -   ONT. 

Western  Pans  and  Distributing  Branch:  REGINA,  SASK. 
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Helping  Farmers 

To  Save  Time  and  Energy  and  Make  Money 


That  motor  cars  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  farmers  as 
business  equipment  is  shown  by 
the  fact — 

That  more  than  half  of  the 
Overland  output  is  taken  by 
farmers. 

That  the  Overland  is  com- 
pletely qualified  to  be  fully 
satisfactory  for  farmers  is 
proven  by  the  fact — 

That  more  than  half  of  all 
Overland  cars  built  are  taken 
bv  farmers. 


You  need  a  car  and  that  car 
should  be  an  Overland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay 
more  than  the  Overland  price 
—  and  complete  satisfaction 
cannot  be  bought  for  less. 

At  a  low  cost  and  for  eco- 
nomical maintenance,  Model  90 
gives  power,  prodigious  power, 
from  its  perfected  frugal-with- 
fuel  motor. 

It  is  simple  to  handle,  has 
narrow  turning  radius,  and 
easily  operating  clutch. 

Catalog   on  request — Address  Depl.  1214. 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight    and    Overland    Motor    Cars    and    Light 
Commercial  Wagons 

Head  Office  and  Works  :  West  Toronto,  Ontario 
Ii ranches  :   Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sask. 

I! 


4  It  is  comfortable,  with  spa- 
cious interior,  wide  seats,  deep 
upholstery,  rear  cantilever 
springs,  106-inch  wheelbase, 
and  large  tires,  non-skid  rear. 

It  has  Auto-Lite  starting  and 
lighting  and  vacuum  fuel 
system. 

To  pay  less  is  to  risk  the  loss 
of  efficiency,  comfort,  modern- 
ized improvements,  beauty  of 
design  or  long-lived  service. 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 
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The  Practical  Tractor 
for  the  Canadian  Farmer 

The  Tractor  you  buy  must  be  strong,  so  that  it 
will  last  for  years;  it  must  be  easy  to  handle  and 
economical  to  operate;  and,  above  all,  it  must 
give  you  dependable  service. 

It  must  be  able  to  successfully  and  economically 
handle  your  plowing  and  all  your  heavy  hauling; 
it  should  furnish  dependable  and  economical  power 
for  your  threshing,  your  grinding  and  other  power 
work  on  the  farm. 

The  Sawyer-Massey  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Canadian  farmer's  need  is  embodied  in  the — 


Sawyer-Massey  Gas-Oil  Tractors 

Four  Cylinder  Kerosene  Burning 

Strength — in-built  ability  to  stand  up  under  all  conditions — is  a  feature  of  Sawyer- 
Massey  Gas-Oil  Tractors  that  make  their  cost-per-year  really  small. 

The  Sawyer-Massey  eighty-year  reputation  for  quality  is  behind  their  tractors.  Ware- 
houses at  the  principal  agricultural  centres  assure  Sawyer-Massey  owners  of  adequate 
service. 

Bulletins    describing     Sawyer-Massey    Tractors 

or     Grain     Separators    forwarded    on     request. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  COMPANY,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factory,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Branches    and    Warerooms:  Winnipeg  Regina  Saskatoon  Calgary 


Attractive    Agency 
Proposition 

Merchants  Dealers 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  agency  of  the  highest  class  musi- 
cal instrument  ever  offered  to  the  Canadian  people  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  The  "Knapp"  Phonograph  is  the  product  of  15  years  study  and 
research  and  has  back  of  it  our  reputation  of  20  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  highest  quality  case  work.  The  United  States  Government 
has  recognized  that  music  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  home  and 
has  placed  its  manufactures  on  the  essential  list.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  Phonograph  in  every  home  as  soon  as  the  dealer  can  supply  it. 
Do  not  buy  the  cheap  machine  made  at  a  price;  it  is  dear  at  any  price. 
We  guarantee  our  instruments  unconditionally  and  we  stand  behind 
our  goods. 

If  there  is  not  a  dealer  selling  the  "Knapp"  in  your  district,  send  to 
us  direct  for  particulars  and  we  will  deliver  in  your  home  at  a  price 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Phonograph  Department. 

The  National  Table  Company,  Limited 

Owen  Sound,     Ontario 

References,   The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Farmers  of 
Big  Calibre 

THEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  biggish 
way  in  production — dairy  pro- 
ducts, live  stock,  grain.  They  are 
merchant  farmers — regarding  farm- 
ing not  merely  as  an  occupation — a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  business. 
And  so  they  read  business  papers — or  the 
business  portions  of  newspapers — with 
keen  interest  and  educated  intelligence. 
Their  outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They 
are  well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be 
leaders,  or  are  acknowledged  leaders. 
They  are  giving  farming  a  new  esteem 
— a  new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  accounts 
are  fat  and  their  holdings  of  securities 
are  sizeable. 

To  farmers  «*  the  type  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  .OST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors  which  affect  markets. 

THE  Editor  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Post,  writing 
always  about  agriculture  in  relation 
to  the  nation's  business.  Another  regu- 
lar contributor  is  the  Editor  of  CANA- 
DIAN GROCER,  who  reviews  each  week 
the  cereal  situation,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  milling.  Other  equally  authori- 
tative men,  in  signed  articles,  contribute 
on  subjects  familiar  to  them.  Always 
there  is  the  story  of  some  man  who  has 
achieved  brilliant  success — a  story  of 
gripping  interest  because  it  is  true, 
graphically  written — a  romance  of  en- 
deavor. 

FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to  get  acquainted  with  it? 

The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  farmer,  or  are 
looking  forward  to  becoming  one,  we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.  THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of  interest  and  profit. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
Dept.  F.M.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
I  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
weekly,  for  four  months. 
(Signed) 


FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


The  Right  Way  to  Shampoo 

How  this  treatment  helps  your  hair 


Let  your  children  keep  their  heritage 
of  soft,  lustrous  hair.  Train  them  early 
in  the  habit  of  shampooing  their  hair 
with  the  s<>ap  that  keeps  the  scalp 
healthy  and  vigorous 


T 


HE  whole  beauty  and  lustre  of 
your  hair  depends  upon  your 
why  caring  for  the 
the    same    as    caring 


scalp.  This  is 
hair  is  exactly 
for  your  skin. 

To  keep  your  hair  lovely  and 
abundant,  begin  at  once  to  keep  your 
scalp  healthy  and  vigorous  by  using 
persistently  Woodbury  s  Facial  Soap, 
formulated  after  years  of  study  by 
John  H.  Woodbury,  the  famous  skin 
specialist.  4 

Try  this  famous  shampoo 

Before  shampooing,  rub  the  scalp  thor- 
oughly with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  (not  the 
finger  nails).  Do  not  let  the  fingers  slip 
along  the  scalp,  hut  make  the  scalp  itself 
move  in  little  circles. 

Now  dip  the  hair  in  warm  water,  separate 
it  into  small  parts  and  scrub  the  scalp  with 
a  stiff  tooth-brush  lathered  with  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap.  Rub  the  lather  in  well 
and  then  rinse  it  out  thoroughly. 

Next  apply  a  thick,  hot  lather  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap,  and  leave  it  on  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  Clear  off  thoroughly 
with  fresh,  warm  water.  Finish  by  rinsing 
in  cold  water.     Dry  very  thoroughly. 


Men  enjoy  Ike  active,  healthy  feeling  that  a 
shampoo  with  Woodbury's  Factt  I  Snap  gives 
to  the  scalp.  Tr>*  i'>r  treatment  given  on  this 
page.  Use  it  regularly.  See  how  it  improves 
"Jour  iair 


Use  this  as  a  regular  shampoo.  You  will 
enjoy  the  healthy,  active  feeling  it  gives 
your  scalp  You  will  soon  see  the  im- 
provement in  your  hair  — how  much  richer 
and  softer  it  is. 

For  five  or  six  shampoos, or  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  of  any  of  the  famous  facial 
treatments,  the  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  is  sufficient.  Around  it  is 
wrapped  the  booklet  of  famous  Woodbury 
skin  and  scalp  treatments.  Get  a  cake  to- 
day. Woodbury's  is  for  sale  at  drug  stores 
and  toilet  goods  counters  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canad? 

Send  for  sample  cake  ot  soap  with 

booklet  of  famous  treatments  and 

samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial 

Cream  and  Facial  Powder 

Send  us  5c  for  a  sample  cake  (enough 
for  a  shampoo  or  for  a  week  of  any  Wood- 
bury Facial  treatment)  together  with  the 
booklet  of  treatments  "A  Skin  You  Love 
to  Touch."  Or  for  12c  we  will  send  you, 
in  addition  to  these,  samples  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Powder. 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited, 
4004  Sherbrooke  Street,  Perth,  Ontario. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Canadian  National  Livestock  Council 

Do  The  Farmers  Need  Such  An  Organization? 
By  The  Editor 


THERE  is  under  way  the  formation 
of  a  Canadian  livestock  council. 
Wm.  Smith,  M.P.  for  South  On- 
tario, Chairman  of  the  Records  Board  is 
chairman  of  the  new  body,  and  associated 
with  him  are  five  members  elected  by  the 
Western  Livestock  Union,  three  by  the 
Eastern  Livestock  Union  and  two  from 
the  National  Livestock  Records  Board. 
Those  men  are  supported  by  a  percentage 
tax  upon  the  funds  of  all  the  breed 
societies.  In  all  some  twenty-six  of  these 
Record  Societies  were  represented  at  the 
inauguration  meeting  in  Toronto  last 
week. 

Their  aims  are  clearly  understood  by 
thelivestockmen,as  they  were  discussed  at 
nearly  all  of  their  annual  meetings  this 
past  winter.  The  imposition  of  the  in- 
creased rates  by  the  railways  this  past 
winter  was  the  real  reason  for  the  initial 
move.  The  livestock  men  have  had  it  im- 
pressed upon  them  time  and  again,  as 
have  all  agriculturists,  that,  in  a  con- 
troversy before  parliament  or  in  com- 
mittee, they  have  had  no  one  delegated  to 
speak  for  the  whole  body  of  farmers.  No 
body  has  clearly  represented  combined 
agricultural  interests.  Each  branch  of 
their  many  sided  industry  has  developed 
a  certain  outspokenness  but  the  lack  of 
coherence  has  enabled  other  highly 
organized  industrial  bodies  to  capture  the 
audience  and  assert  claims  that  were  dis- 
tinctly detrimental  to  farmers  generally. 
The  railway  rate  case  opened  their  eyes. 

Other  questions  of  equal  importance  are 
looming  ahead.  The  future  is  full  of  set- 
tlements that  will  work  against  agricul- 
tural prosperity  unless  some  organization 
is  delegated  the  power,  and  financed  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  expert  data  to  be  se- 
cured and  leading  counsel  to  fight  for 
them.  Hitherto  the  counsel  who  were  en- 
gaged in  their  interests  had  no  data  to 
work  upon.  There  was  no  prepared 
ground  in  the  law-making  chambers  and 
so  the  scattered  seed  of  a  few  real  fight- 
ing members  fell  among  thorns. 

Now  all  this  is  on  the  road  to  a  real 
correction.  The  newly  formed  board  is 
representative  of  livestock  men  all  over 
Canada.  It  will  contain  some  of  the  most 
astute  minds  in  the  business.  They  will 
be  able  to  engage  a  lawyer  who  can  afford 
to  delve  into  the  intricacies  of  their  con- 
tentions, and  will  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  cabinet  that  forceful  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  as  will  ensure  a  just  hear- 
ing, a  sympathetic  ear,  and  a  national 
policy  as  righteously    defended    as    was 


that  of  the  other  interests  in  times  gone 
by. 

It  may  be  contended  by  some,  and  the 
president  of  the  United  Farmers'  Co-oper- 
ative Company  of  Ontario  did  so  voice 
the  matter,  that  the  present  organization 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  at 
Winnipeg  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
They  have  a  well-equipped  office  with  a 
salaried  secretary.  They  represent  all 
sections  of  the  organized  farmers  who  are 
also  largely  interested  in  livestock.  In 
the  recent  railway  rates  case,  it  was  the 
various  united  farmers'  organizations  in 
the  provinces  and  the  various  grain 
growers'  associations  who  did  put  up  so 
good  a  fight.  They  worked  conjointly 
with  the  livestock  societies  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  gratification 


Glencarnock  Donald,  owned  by  A.  E.  Noad, 

Olds,    Alta.,    champion    at    the    Calgary 

show    and    sale. 
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Lancaster    Pride,    owned    by    Hon.    Duncan 

Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Alberta, 

champion  at  Calgary  show.     Sold 

for   $1,075. 


that  the  many  bodies  of  farmers  were 
so  well  united  as  they  were  in  this  case. 
Too  long  there  has  existed  a  sort  of  sec- 
tional jealousy  between  the  various  farm 
associations.  This  jealousy  was  fomented 
by  politics  and  party  in  too  many  cases, 
and  so  the  cleavage  continued,  to  the  joy 
of  all  the  mercantile  bodies.  A  house 
divided  can't  stand  and  agriculture  has 
never  stood  yet.  Furthermore,  it  will  not 
stand  to-morrow  if  livestock  men  con- 
sider themselves  superior  to  grain  men, 
or  to  the  United  Farmers.  If  the  United 
Farmers  think  that  they  hold  a  monopoly 
of  radical  commonsense,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  breed  societies,  then  of  course,  farm 
combinations  are  jokes.  All  must  get  to- 
gether in  one  big  organization  for  the 
good  of  the  biggest  industry  in  North 
America. 

We  believe  this  is  coming  to  be  the 
attitude  of  our  biggest  men.  At  the  meet- 
ing referred  to,  the  sympathy  of  the  real 
leaders  was  for  a  close  co-operation  be- 
tween the  grain  growers  and  the  live- 
stock men.  Representatives  from  the 
Maritimes  urged  this  very  strenuously, 
while  some  of  the  most  conservative  close- 
corporation  types  of  pure-bred  livestock 
breeders  unbent  an  ear  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  proposals.  They  see  salvation 
to  rural  interests    solely  by  this  means. 

The  other  questions  that  are  coming  up 
are  important.  At  present  we  have  no 
representative  on  the  Railway  Board 
since  Dr.  Mills  retired.  We  still  have  a 
lawyer  as  deputy  minister  of  our  federal 
portfolio  of  agriculture.  These  are  only 
two  of  the  minor  points.  There  are 
policies  waiting  to  be  shaped.  Only  a 
strong  agricultural  body  can  demand 
what  the  other  interests  demanded  when 
they  wanted  their  finance  minister  and 
dictated  their  policy  to  the  cabinet. 
Responsible  government  demands  that  the 
ministers  be  ministers  and  not  masters. 
Democracy  is  ruled  by  the  people,  who  are 
greater  than  any  delegated  authority. 

These  are  the  initial  reasons  why  the 
formation  of  a  Canadian  National  Live- 
stock Council  is  necessary.  There  are 
other  claims  big,  continental,  post-war, 
and  vitally  important.  But  these  will  be 
worked  out,  as  the  idea  develops.  Pro- 
ducers of  pedigreed  wheat  or  pedigreed 
bulls  have  common  ground  with  the 
grower  of  commercial  beef  and  bacon. 

When  these  get  together — rub  shoulders 
— understand  their  common  interests — 
and  know  their  power,  livestock  men  and 
farmers  generally  will  get  a  fair  hearing. 


Making  a  Real  Hog 

There  Is  No  Need  To  Squeal 
By  Sam  E.  Burke 


THE  raising  and  care  of  pigs  is 
gratifying  work  to  the  man  who 
likes  them.  There  is  no  animal  that 
responds  more  quickly  to  attention  given 
it.  There  is  no  animal  that  produces  fat 
more  economically.  There  are  three 
splendid  reasons  for  our  admiration  of 
this  species  of  livestock. 

I  have  raised  pigs;  I  have  fattened  pigs 
in  winter  and  summer  on  an  Ontario 
farm;  I  have  teamed  them  twenty-five 
miles  to  market  to  get  seven  dollars  per 
cwt.  dressed;  I  have  sold  pure-breds  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  quite  reasonable 
for  me  to  talk  of  my  experience  with  pigs. 

I  have  noticed  many  men  making  good 
money  out  of  hogs.  One,  man  is  doing  it 
on  a  commercial  feeding  basis  entirely. 
Another  is  making  a  good  income  by  sell- 
ing almost  his  whole  output  as  pure-bred 
stock.  Still  another,  and  he  is  the  most 
successful  from  every  standpoint,  is  com- 
bining the  two.  By  breeding  and  feeding 
he  keeps  the  two  ends  in  proper  relation. 
He  will  not  be  liable  to  produce  a  poor 
hard  feeding  type,  and  his  stock  will  be 
extremely  valuable  as  foundation  animals 
for  the  practical  farmers. 

A  hard  lesson  for  many  a  farmer  to 
learn  is  that  the  hog  is  a  foraging 
animal.  In  its  wild  state,  the  hog  hunts 
in  the  woods  and  fields  for  nuts,  grasses 
and  roots.  He  is  a  grazer.  He  loves  to 
hunt  for  his  living.  When  we  pen  him,  we 
place  him  in  an  unnatural  situation. 
When  the  fattening  period  comes,  per- 
force, he  must  go  into  pens  but  during  his 
growing  months  the  feeder  who  allows 
him  scope  as  a  green  feeder  will  have 
nature  working  with  him. 

City-bred  people,  who  rarely  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  fine  animal  life  of  our 
farms  at  close  range,  are  too  often  the 
victims  of  a  wrong  impression.  A  piggery 
fed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on  the 
refuse  from  the  hotels,  gives  these  people 
much  of  their  popular  antipathy  to  hog 
society  although  the  economic  aspect  of 
this  method  of  feeding  hogs  is  pressing 
hard  for  popularity  as  a  war  measure. 


A  big  in  clover  is  a  pig  in  his  element. 
And  clovers  grow  well  in  Canada.  Alfalfa, 
red  clover,  white  clover  and  sweet  clover 
are  valuable  crops.  Sweet  clover  is  now 
being  recognized  as  more  than  a  weed. 
But  in  the  absence  of  these  legumes,  oats, 
rape  and  red  clover  seedings  in  the  spring 
will  furnish  fine  pasture.  The  red  root 
pig  weed  and  lamb's  quarter  furnish  good 
forage  where  such  weeds  are  found.  Rape 
grows  well  and  fast  and  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  pasturage  throughout  the 
season. 

Now  a  pig  is  a  convenient  sized  package 


An   excellent   Canadian   type   of  brood   sow. 

She    possesses    length,    depth,    smoothness, 

and    quality.       Photos    by    courtesy   of 

Productive    Swine    Husbandry. 
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for  our  farm  products  to  go  to  market  in. 
He  makes  a  good  crate  for  pure-bred  ship- 
ping. And  a  herd  of  contented  pigs  on  a 
farm  is  a  certain  evidence  of  prosperity. 

On  a  good  well-fenced  modern  farm,  the 
hog  fits  in  to  the  general  scheme  fairly 
well.  He,  who  has  a  movable  fence,  can 
handle  the  summer  forage  question  very 
much  better  than  where  one  has  to  depend 
upon  set  fields  for  their  run. 


SELLING  PURE-BREDS 

A  new  man  breaks  into  the  selling  of 
pure-breds  slowly  at  first,  he  can  not 
expect  much  more  than  pork  prices  for  his 
animals. 

Since  the  war  began  pure-bred  sales 
have  been  easy.  The  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  Where  formerly 
we  got  only  $16  to  $30  for  a  bred  young 
sow,  sales  are  made  easily  now  for  $60  and 
$75.  In  Canada  the  leading  breeds  are 
Yorkshire  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Many 
farmers  in  their  commercial  feeding  find 
the  cross  between  these  two  purebreds  to 
be  an  ideal  one  for  fattening  purposes. 
How  feeding  is  done,  the  care  of  the  little 
ones,  the  growing  period,  the  marketing 
end  and  pedigrees  will  be  discussed  in 
future  issues. 


This  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  pig, 
ivritten  by  a  farmer  who  has  handled  pigs 
from  the  breeding  to  the  sale  end.  He  knows 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business.  The  subjects 
treated  will  be:  Feeding  the  Young  Pigs, 
Housing  the  Pigs,  Summer  Forage  Crops, 
Finishing  the  Porkers,  Marketing  and  Sale, 
and  the  Pure  Bred  Business.  The  next  will 
appear  on  May  1st. — Editor. 


Land-race  sow,  a  type  of  sow  common  in  Denmark.      These  sows  are  commonly   crossed 
with  large  Yorkshire  boars  to  produce  the  famous  Danish  bacon. 


Care  of  the  Freshening  Cow 

This  is  the  month  when  a  large  number 
of  cows  freshen.  Both  fresh  cows  and 
newly-born  calves  should  receive  special 
attention.  Cows  expected  to  freshen  should 
be  placed  in  a  box  stall  for  a  few  days 
before  and  after  freshening.  Many  valu- 
able cows  and  calves  are  lost  by  neglecting 
to  provide  a  box  stall  accommodation.  This 
should  be  found  in  every  dairy  stable;  or 
else   have   a   special   barn   for   the   purpose. 


What  Can  the  Matter  Be? 

Is  Romance  Dying  Out  Of  The  Rural  Temperament? 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


IN  ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  farming  sections  of  old  Ontario 
there's  a  community  with  fine  bank  barns  and  big,  well- 
furnished  old  stone  houses,  and  a  bachelor  living  on  almost 
every  farm  with  a  sister  or  two  keeping  house  for  him,  and 
there  are  about  six  children  in  the  school  section.  The  people 
living  here  belong  to  the  finest  stock  that  ever  settled  in  the 
country.  They  are  a  superior  type  of  men  and  women,  clever, 
public-spirited,  good  looking  and  likable,  and  adored  by  the 
nephews  and  nieces  who  come  out  from  the  city  to  spend  the 
summer  holidays  with  them.  That's  the  pity  of  it;  if  they  were 
the  sort  of  people  whom  the  world  could  afford  to  lose  it  wouldn't 
matter  so  much.  And  this  isn't  the  only  community  of  the  kind. 
There  may  be  a  hundred  reasons  why  there  were  not  more 
weddings  in  these  families  ten  or  twenty  years  ago ;  there  may 
be  some  particular  reason  in  every  case;  but  if  a  sociologist 
began  to  investigate  he  would  possibly  find  that  the  young  people 
just  never  found  anyone  whom  they  really  wanted  to  marry. 
The  young  men  and  the  girls  they  knew  were  neighbors  with 
whom  they  had  grown  up ;  they  had  played  together  as  children, 
they  had  been  in  the  same  classes  at  school,  they  had  gone  to  the 
same  church,  and  they  had  formed  the  habit  of  informally 
dropping  into  each  other's  homes  of  an  evening  to  eat  cake  and 
play  crokinole  without  their  pulses  ever  quickening  a  beat.  They 
were  like  one  big  family  or  at  least  a  big  connection  of  cousins — 
no  wonder  they  didn't  marry  each  other.  But  suppose  some 
wise  person,  a  minister  or  someone  had  started  something — a 
singing  school  or  a  debating  club  which  would  attract  other 
young  people  from  outside  the  neighborhood  alto- 
gether.   Wouldn't  things  have  happened  then? 

We  may  feel  unduly  secure  in  believing  that 
this  lack  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  for  the  young 
people  of  any  rural  community  has  passed  with 
the  coming  of  the  automobile  and  the  general 
drawing  together  of  the  town  and  country.  The 
automobile  which  makes  little  of  long  distances 
taking  the  family  off  to  fairs  and  picnics  and 
church  socials  in  neighboring  communities  is  do- 
ing a  lot  of  valuable  social  "mixing,"  but  it 
doesn't  make  it  general  enough.  Parents  who 
see  far  will  encourage  their  grown  up  sons  and 
daughters  to  visit  their  cousins  in  another 
county  and  meet  the  young  people  there,  and  they 
will  open  their  own  homes  to  young  people  from 
far  and  near,  but  a  lot  of  parents  won't  ever 
bother  about  this;  they  expect  things  to  happen 
without  doing  anything  to  help  them  along  them- 
selves. A  wealthy  farmer,  the  father  of  an  only 
son,  talks  quite  naturally  about  "dividing  the 
place"  and  so  on  "when  John,  gets  married." 
John  is  twenty-seven  and  he  has  never  noticed 
any  particular  girl  in  his  life.  There  are  only 
about  about  three  to  notice  in  the  little  orbit 
where  his  social  life  rotates,  which  means  the 
Sunday  morning  church  service  and  ths  annual 
Sunday  school  picnic,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  girls 
whom  he  doesn't  know  in  neighboring  church 
congregations — and  a  survey  of  many  another 
community  would  show  this  situation  to  be 
startlingly  common.  It  seems  to  leave  a  serious 
responsibility  with  the  community  leaders  who- 
ever they  may  be  to  start  something  to  bring  to- 
gether those  who  do  not  live  on  a  adjoining  farms 
whether  it  be  a  debating  club  or  a  civics  club  or 
a  dramatic  society  or  a  skating  rink  or  an 
athletic  society  or  something  else. 

A  few  years  ago  a  certain  farm  community 
was  humming  with  young  life.    There  were  gay 


times  with  dances  and  garden  parties;  the  church  on  a  Sunday 
evening  was  filled  to  the  back  seats  and  things  looked  promising. 
But  farming  was  not  a  very  paying  proposition  at  that  time 
and  a  fever  of  ambition  seemed  to  seize  the  young  men.  One 
after  another  they  left.  Some  of  them  went  to  the  West,  some 
to  the  "railroad,"  a  few  took  a  course  at  a  business  college  and 
found  more  or  less  promising  positions  in  the  city,  one  or  two 
went  to  the  agricultural  college — and  the  girls  stayed  at  home. 
The  boys  came  back  to  visit  them  fairly  often  at  first,  then  not 
so  often  and  finally  they  didn't  come  at  all.  According  to  cer- 
tain standards  the  boys  had  been  going  ahead  and  the  girls  had 
been  going  back  and  to  put  it  brutally  the  boys  had  noticed  it. 
Thei-e  was  no  good  reason  in  the  world  for  this.  The  girls  could 
have  had  the  same  advantages  at  home  as  they  could  have  had 
in  the  city  or  anywhere  else — or  at  least  they  could  with  the 
machinery  we  have  ready  for  us  to-day.  Some  farm  parents 
will  make  considerable  sacrifice  to  give  their  girls  an  opportunity 
to  study  music,  to  go  away  to  college  for  a  term,  but  there  are 
still  some  who  won't.  That  is  why  we  want  to  bring  the  college 
or  its  equivalent  to  the  girl  in  her  own  neighborhood.  Our 
provincial  departments  of  agriculture  have  staffs  of  specialists 
in  domestic  science  and  dressmaking  and  household  arts,  but 
we  aren't  using  them  enough  for  the  girls  because  we  haven't 
the  girls  organized  in  any  way.  With  the  girls  formed  into 
clubs  of  their  own,  or  organized  as  branches  of  their  mothers' 
clubs,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  bring  in  a  music-teacher  at 
club  rates,  to  have  a  tennis-court  and  skating  rink,  to  borrow 
a  circulating  library  of  the  latest  books  and  to 
subscribe  for  the  best  magazines.  The  problem  of 
a  finishing  school  for  the  country  girl  would  be 
solved.  Their  brothers  and  the  other  boys  return- 
ing from  the  town  or  from  college  would  find  the 
girls  at  home  keeping  right  up  to  them. 

However,  the  movement  of  farm  boys  to  the 
city  has  practically  stopped  since  the  war  began. 
Now  the  girls  are  going,  and  the  city  is  getting 
a  lot  of  valuable  stenographers  and  teachers  and 
trained  nurses  who  are  going  to  be  sadly  missed 
in  the  new  homes  of  the  next  few  years.  The 
girl  generally  thinks  she'll  come  back;  always  on 
the  last  night  before  she  goes,  when  the  boy  who 
has  been  driving  her  home  from  church  for  a 
few  weeks  suggests  bluely  that  he  knows  she 
won't  come  back,  she  declares  she  will,  but  she 
doesn't — hardly  ever.  What  can  the  matter  be? 
Is  it  that  she  has  found  the  social  life  of  the 
neighborhood  unbearably  dull,  or  that  she'  is 
tired  of  the  drudgery  of  farm  work — (both  of 
which  are  remediable  conditions)  or  is  it  that 
she  sees  nothing  ahead  of  her,  and  the  boy  has 
nothing  to  offer  because  his  father  has  never 
said  to  him  "When  you're  ready  to  get  married, 
and  you  ought  to  be  thinking  about  it,  we'll  make 
such  and  such  a  business  arrangement." 

A  wealthy  Ontario  farmer  has  three  sons  and 
two  farms.  The  farms  are  strictly  in  his  own 
name  and  he  has  never  paid  the  sons  any  wages 
— it  seems  unnecessary  as  "they  will  get  it  all 
when  he's  gone" — but  of  course  no  son  would  be 
heartless  enough  to  plan  any  event  to  his  own 
interest  on  the  condition  of  his  father's  death. 
When  the  eldest  son  was  about  forty  he  married 
and  moved  into  the  house  on  the  second  farm  and 
he  runs  this  farm  for  his  father;  the  father  still 
owns  it.  The  other  "boys,"  both  over  forty 
years  old,  are  still  with  the  father  on  the  home- 
stead; they  dare  not  leave  it  now  for  fear  of 
Continued  on   page  34 


Learning  the  Whims  of  the  Tractor 

The  Marriage  Tie  Of  Theory  And  Field  Practice 
By  Prof.  W.  H.  Day 


FROM  the  mechanical  side,  the  tractor 
situation  is  full  of  perplexing  pro- 
blems. The  type  of  drive-wheel,  for 
example,  is  one — shall  it  be  round  or  of 
the  caterpillar  form?  In  1909  when  trac- 
tion ditchers  began  to  be  adopted  for 
drainage  work  in  Ontario  the  same  pro- 
blem was  in  evidence.  In  that  year  when 
the  ditcher  was  being  purchased  which 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
machine  for  Ontario,  a  request  was  made 
for  caterpillar  wheels,  but  the  manufac- 
turers had  none  they  would  guarantee. 
It  was,  therefore,  equipped  with  round 
wheels.  It  became  mired  the  very  first 
day  it  began  operations,  that  was  also  the 
last  thing  that  happened  to  it  in  the 
autumn,  besides  a  number  of  times  dur- 
ing the  season  in  spots  that  were  wet. 
Caterpillar  design  having  advanced  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  machine  was  equipped 
with  this  type  of  wheel  in  the  spring  of 
1910.  The  makers  of  the  machine  smiled 
when  they  were  later  advised  to  ship  noth- 
ing but  caterpillar-equipped  machines 
into  Ontario  and  yet  this  is  the  very  thing 
they  do  now — because  people  refuse  to 
buy  round  wheels.  For  farm  drainage 
the  traction  ditcher  has  become  standard- 
ized in  the  adoption  of  caterpillars.  The 
tractor  for  general  farm  work  is  a  differ- 
ent proposition.  The  sizes  being  most 
generally  purchased  in  Ontario  weigh 
only  about  one-quarter  as  much  as  the 
ditcher,  therefore,  less  need  for  caterpil- 
lars so  far  as  danger  of  miring  is  con- 
cerned. But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
problem,  and  a  very  important  one,  viz., 
will  the  round  wheels  on  soft  ground,  i.e., 


This  is  the  fifth  article  in  the  series 
of  tractor  articles  for  the  information 
of  readers  of  Farmers1  Magazine.  The 
writer  had  charge  of  the  short  course  in 
farm  engineering  put  on  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  this  winter.  The  size  and 
personnel  of  the  class,  the  photo  of 
which  appears  herewith,  bear?  evidence 
of  the  intense  interest  created.  There 
is  no  form  of  lecture,  no  demonstration 
that  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  aver- 
age farm  boy  like  a  demonstration  of 
machinery.  The  ability  to  control  pow- 
er, the  chance  to  direct  the  energy  of 
force  into  channels  we  wish  it  to  go 
will  ever  be  of  supreme  interest  to 
agriculture  where  there  are  so  many 
stern  questions  of  brute  force  to  over- 
come, so  many  demands  that  muscles 
cannot  satisfy.  Despite  the  great 
needs  at  Guelph  for  other  things,  this 
one  department  must  be  magnified  at 
once.  — Editor. 


plowed  and  disked,  cultivated  or  har- 
rowed, pack  it  sufficiently  in  the  long  run 
to  be  injurious  to  the  condition  and  pro- 
duction of  the  soil?  Such  was  found  to 
be  the  case  in  the  West  with  the  heavy 
tractors  used  there  in  the  past,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  the  West  is  abandon- 
ing the  heavy  in  favor  of  the  medium 
wei'ght  tractor.  When  the  soil  is  in  prime 
condition  I  have  little  fear  in  this  regard, 
but  such  is  not  always  the  case,  and  espe- 


cially so  in  certain  low  spots,  which  re- 
main wet  while  the  balance  of  the  fields 
are  dry.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  soil 
is  rather  on  the  wet  side  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  danger  of  overpacking  the  soil.  To 
say  that  tractor  pressure  is  less  per 
square  inch  than  horse  pressure  does  not 
adequately  meet  the  point,  for  the  tractor 
makes  a  continuous  trail,  while  the  horses' 
feet  press  only  here  and  there. 

THE  CATERPILLAR'S  COMPLEXITY 
The  caterpillar  has  disadvantages,  the 
obvious  one  being  its  complex  make  up, 
as  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
round  wheel.  The  added  weight  and 
mechanism  of  the  caterpillar  increase  ma- 
terially the  load  on  the  engine,  both  in 
weight  and  in  friction  due  to  the  added 
working  parts.  But  there  is  a  much  more 
serious  disadvantage.  Let  me  illustrate : 
Years  ago  carriage  makers  began  to  turn 
out  buggies  with  small  wheels.  The  in- 
novation was  very  short  lived.  Why? 
Everyone  sees  an  obvious  reason,  viz., 
because  the  small  wheels  cut  deeper  in 
soft  roads,  and  rough  roads  affected  them 
more.  But  this  is  only  a  minor  reason. 
The  chief  one  has  to  do  with  the  difference 
in  draft  caused  by  the  friction  in  the 
hubs.  A  small  wheeled  buggy  on  a  hard 
smooth  road  pulls  heavier  than  a  large 
wheeled  one!  Each  time  the  wheel  turns 
the  friction  acts  once  around  the  hole  in 
the  hub,  which  is  the  same  size  in  both, 
consequently,  the  work  against  friction  in 
one  revolution  is  the  same  for  the  two, 
but  the  large  wheel  goes  farther  in  one 
revolution  than  the  small  one,  and,  con- 


At  the  short  course  where  tractor  education  was  such   a  prominent  feature  of  the  work  at 
Ontario   Agricultural    College    in   February. 
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Cars  loaded  with  engines  ready  to  start  out  on  the  season's  work  from  Saskatoon.     Note  the 

two  separators  on  another  track  at  the  rear.     Tractors,  gasoline  engines 

and   fanning  mills. 


sequently,  the  friction  draft  is  propor- 
tionately less — in  a  four-foot  wheel  the 
draft  due  to  hub  friction  would  be  just 
half  as  much  for  a  two-foot  wheel.  Now 
the  same  thing  applies  to  round  vs.  cater- 
pillar wheels.  In  one  revolution  of  the 
former  the  hub  friction  acts  once  around 
the  hole  in  the  hub,  and  during  this  time 
the  machine  travels  one  revolution  of  the 
large  drive  wheel.  Many  caterpillars  have 
small  rollers  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
and  for  one  turn  of  the  rollers  the  fric- 
tion acts  once  around  the  hole  in  them 
and  the  tractor  moves  forward  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  roller.  But  the  size 
of  the  pins  on  which  the  rollers  turn  is 
much  larger  compared  with  the  circum- 
ference than  the  axle  of  the  round  wheel 
compared  with  its  circumference,  conse- 
quently, the  friction  draft  in  the  caterpil- 
lar wheels  far  exceeds  that  in  the  round 
wheels.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  on 
the  ditching  machines,  to  maintain  their 
former  road  speed,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  horse-power  of  the 
machines  after  adopting  the  caterpillar 
drive.  In  all  tractor  work  on  soft  ground 
there  is  a  very  important  offset  to  the  dif- 
ference in  hub  friction.  The  round  wheel 
sinks  to  considerable  depth  in  the  soft 
ground,  so  that  it  is  always  trying  to  climb 
out  of  a  hole,  and  is  never  able  to  do  so, 
while  the  caterpillar  sinks  but  very  little. 
The  cases  of  the  ditching  machine  and 
tractor  are  different  in  another  respect. 
In  ten  hours  of  digging  the  former  will 
move  not  more  than  Vi  to  V2  a  mile,  while 
the  latter  in  the  same  time  will  travel 
from  10  to  25  miles,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  work,  consequently,  if  the 
caterpillar  is  ever  to  be  generally  adopted 
for  tractors  a  great  advance  must  be  made 
as  compared  with  the  type  used  on  ditch- 
ers, which,  by  the  way,  carry  the  load 
on  small  rollers.  If  tractor  designers  can 
evolve  a  caterpillar  that  will  travel  about 
as  far  in  one  revolution  of  its  travelling, 
weight-bearing  mechanism  as  the  round 
wheel  does,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  its  ultimate  adoption  instead 


of  the  round  wheels,  which  now  have  the 
call.  A  considerable  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion is  noticeable  in  some  of  the  newer  de- 
signs of  caterpillars. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SPEEDS 

Another  point  of  uncertainty  among 
designers  is  the  speeds  with  which  the 
tractor  should  be  equipped.  All  have  at 
least  two  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse. 
The  slow  speeds  vary  from  about  1%  to 
2%  miles  per  hour  and  the  fast  from 
about  2%  to  4.  Where  friction  drive  is 
used  the  range  is  somewhat  wider  and  the 
number  of  speeds  endless.  It  has  long 
been  the  writer's  opinion  that  every  trac- 
tor should  be  equipped  with  what  might 
be  termed  an  emergency  low  gear.  Once 
in  1909  when  the  ditching  machine  al- 
ready referred  to  was  travelling  along  a 
dry  road  its  round  drive  wheels  broke 
through  a  small  shallow  culvert.  As  a 
precaution  against  accident  the  operator 
stopped  the  machine.  When  attempting 
to  sjart  it  again  the  wheels  merely  dug 
themselves  deeper  into  the  ground. 
Sticks,  rails  and  stones  were  put  in  front 
of  them  only  to  be  pulled  down  or  broken 
as  the  lugs  caught  them.  After  two  hours 
of  fruitless  effort,  coupled  with  severe 
trial  of  tempers,  the  operator  threw  out 
the  road  gear  and  engaged  the  digging 
gear,  after  first  throwing  off  the  drive 
chain  between  it  and  the  digging  wheel, 
and  although  the  drive  wheels  were  cut 
down  to  the  axle  the  slow  gear  lifted  that 
thirteen-ton  machine  out  of  the  hole  on 
the  first  trial.  That's  what  I  mean  by 
an  emergency  gear.  With  the  road  gear 
— 2  miles  an  hour — it  was  impossible  to 
lift  the  dead  weight  of  the  machine 
quickly  enough  to  let  the  wheels  move 
forward.  The  tractors  being  bought  in 
Ontario  weigh  from  say  1-5  to  %  or  pos- 
sibly 1-3  as  much  as  the  ditcher,  conse- 
quently an  emergency  gear  to  give  the 
same  results  need  not  be  so  slow  as  on  the 
ditcher,  perhaps  14  to  %  mile  an  hour 
instead  of  the  latter's  half-a-mile-a-day. 
This  suggestion  has  been  made  to  a  num- 


ber of  the  manufacturers,  but  so  far  as  I 
know  has  not  found  sufficient  favor  to  be 
adopted  by  any  of  them.  What  do  the 
users  think?  Some  time  ago  I  was  dis- 
cussing this  point  with  an  operator. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  that  it's 
really  needed.  I  never  was  stuck  last 
summer.  When  I  came  to  a  spot  where  I 
couldn't  pull  the  plow,  I  unhitched  from 
it,  and  came  around  to  the  other  side  and 
got  it.  Or  sometimes  I  would  drive  the 
tractor  out  on  the  firm  ground  and  hitch  a 
rope  or  chain  to  the  plow  and  pull  it 
through."  This  answer,  to  my  mind, 
shows  unmistakably  the  need  of  an  emer- 
gency gear.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  nicer, 
quicker,  cheaper,  better  for  the  soil,  to 
have  had  an  emergency  gear  for  negotiat- 
ing those  bad  spots  without  any  delay 
or  fuss? 

NEED  OF  EMERGENCY  GEAR 

Other  conditions  may  be  met  where  an 
emergency  gear  would  be  valuable,  of 
which  two  or  three  may  be  mentioned; 
sometimes  very  hard  ground  is  encount- 
ered in  portions  of  a  field;  or  the  plow 
may  accidentally  be  allowed  to  get  too 
deep  for  a  short  distance,  or  there  may  be 
a  sharp  knoll  to  climb.  I  saw  all  these 
conditions  encountered  by  one  or  other  of 
the  tractors  at  the  demonstrations  during 
1917.  In  all  cases  the  plow  had  to  be  set 
shallower,  and  some  very  bad  plowing  was 
done  in  getting  over  the  difficulty,  plowing 
such  as  no  good  farmer  would  want  to  do 
on  his  farm  under  like  circumstances.  In 
each  case  an  emergency  gear  would  have 
enabled  the  particular  tractor  concerned 
to  go  right  along  without  any  trouble  and 
do  good  work  in  the  bargain.  Everyone 
who  has  driven  an  automobile  with  three 
speeds  forward  will  appreciate  the  point. 
In  service,  the  first  speed  is  called  into 
use  for  starting,  because  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  car  cannot  be  set  in  motion  as 
quickly  as  the  faster  speeds  require,  the 
case  being  exactly  parallel  with  the 
ditcher  or  tractor  in  a  hole.  Once  the  car 
Continued  on  page  30 
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Editorial 


ALL  surplus  wheat  should  get  to  the  market  now. 
IT  looks  like  reduced  rations  for  all  the  world  soon. 
No  retired  farmer  should  be  "pottering  around"  this  season. 
THEN,   Good-night!      How   soon    General    Smuts  learned   the 
vernacular! 

CORN  and  bean  testing  before  planting  is  one  good  way  of  in- 
creased production. 

FARMERS  all  over  the  Dominion  are  a  unit  in  the  demand  for 
the  extinction  of  titles. 

DID  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  overlook  livestock  or 
are  the  livestock  men  ignoring  the  C.  C.  of  A? 
IS    CHICKEN   white   diarrhoea  the   same   disease   as  human 
typhoid?    Is  it  possible  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the 
two  germs? 

A  BULL  calf  in  England  sells  for  $19,500,  a  cow  in  Toronto  for 
$4,400,  a  pig  in  the  States  for  $1,250 — livestock  is  high  or  the 
dollar  cheap. 

THE  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  war  is  most 
admirable.  Every  Canadian  farmer  has  a  deeper  respect  now 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

IF  OUR  aeroplanes  could  not  discover  the  lost  lad  in  the  swamps 
near  Camp  Borden,  what  hopes  have  we  of  locating  the  German 
big  gun  near  Paris?  We  need  the  Indian's  eagle  eye  and  the 
restoration  of  some  of  our  lost  sense  activities. 
THE  manufacturers  want  the  duty  to  be  taken  off  the  raw 
materials  for  their  machinery  manufacture.  And  the  farmers 
want  the  duty  off  their  raw  materials  for  wheat  and  bacon 
manufacture.  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander ! 
WHY  do  so  many  country  sons  and  daughters  refuse  to  marry? 
Is  it  the  parents'  fault  or  is  it  a  social  heresy?  An  article  in 
this  issue  raises  the  question.  Certainly  if  we  Canadians  do  not 
leave  numerous  descendants,  other  races  must  flow  into  the 
vacuum. 


IN  APPOINTING  Wade  Toole  to  the  professorship  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Guelph,  the  college  made  a  wise  selection.  Mr. 
Toole  has  the  training,  the  instincts,  the  predilections  of  a 
sensible  farmer,  and  his  strong  character  will  be  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  boys  of  to-morrow. 

PROF.  DEAN  of  the  O.  A.  C.  complains  about  the  dairy  accom- 
modation at  that  institution.  Perhaps  the  policy  is  t&  imitate 
many  rural  homes  where  butter-making  and  other  dairy  opera- 
tions are  crowded  into  the  kitchen.  If  so,  the  graduates  will  be 
dairy  strategists  of  the  first  magnitude. 

IF  THERE  is  one  deficiency  at  the  0.  A.  C.  it  is  the  matter  of 
progress  in  farm  engineering.  There  is  nothing  so  interesting 
to  farmers  to-day  as  explanations  and  arrangements  of  power 
devices.  To  be  unacquainted  with  forces,  materials  and  cunning 
methods  in  metals  is  a  crime  in  our  modern  farm  life.  The  best 
man  as  demonstrator  and  the  best  equipment  in  America  should 
be  installed  at  Guelph. 

IF  we  can  increase  by  50  per  cent,  our  yields  of  fall  wheat  by 
top  dressing  with  phosphates,  and  if  potatoes,  roots,  corn,  and 
barley  can  likewise  be  increased  by  an  intelligent  use  of  ferti- 
lisers, farmers  ought  to  know  definitely  and  be  assisted  by  the 
transportation  companies  to  get  the  goods  to  the  farms.  The 
real  facts  about  our  soils  and  fertility  will  be  brought  out  in  a 
series  of  articles  to  be  begun  in  Farmers'  Magazine  next  issue. 

MACHINERY  IS  MAKING  GOOD 

'T*  RACTORS  are  being  rushed  out  to  Canadian  farms  daily. 
•*■  They  are  getting  down  to  real  operation.  Big  six  horse 
teams  are  also  pulling  monster  outfits  all  over  the  prairie 
provinces.  Gasoline  and  horse  flesh  both  are  accomplishing 
giant  things. 

In  Great  Britain,  a  despatch  to  hand  says: 

"The  record  for  a  week's  ploughing  with  a  Government 
tractor  is  held  by  a  machine  working  with  the  Redhill  (Surrey) 
unit.  This  tractor,  a  Titan,  drawing  a  Ransome  three-furrow 
plough,  dealt  with  fifty-one  acres  in  one  week  of  66%  hours,  the 
previous  record  being  forty-eight  acres.  The  ground  ploughed 
was  under  long  grass,  and  the  fuel  consumption  worked  out  at 
four  gallons  of  paraffin  per  acre." 

CANADA'S  CROPS  THIS  YEAR 

TT  is  gratifying  to  find  how  enthusiastically  all  farmers  are 
-*■  getting  behind  the  more  production  campaign.  The  Central 
Powers  have  tried  their  best  to  starve  out,  to  drive  out,  and  to 
terrorize  us.  So  long  as  we  can  produce  food  and  ships,  we  will 
be  unconquerable.  This  was  the  slogan  that  Farmers' 
Magazine  formulated  last  year— more  food,  more  ships.  And 
both  are  coming  in  fine  style. 

Commissioner  Black,  now  on  a  trip  to  the  Coast  says  that 
Canada  will  sow  4,000,000  acres  more  crop  this  year.  The  soil 
preparation  permitted  late  last  autumn,  together  with  our  power 
machinery,  has  made  it  possible  to  expect  an  unusually  good 
yield  in  1918.  Wheat  and  beans  will  be  given  larger  acreages. 
The  coarser  grains  also  must  contribute  mightily. 

Canada  is  baring  her  stalwart  arm  to  the  task  and  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence  will  produce  a  record  crop  for  the  feed- 
ing of  a  starved  world. 

A  HOME  ADVISER 

TF  an  expert  farmer  representative  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
-*■  partment  is  such  a  good  thing  in  a  county,  would  not  a  woman 
representative,  by  her  tactful  kindly  ways,  ingratiate  herself 
into  the  rural  homes  and  inspire  the  tired  mothers  and  the 
lonely  daughters  with  the  greatness  and  joy  of  rural  life? 
What  do  you  think  about  it? 

WILL  A  NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL  FOLLOW? 

THE  dairy  interests  are  getting  together.  Recently  a  con- 
ference of  all  those  interested  in  dairy  production  was  held 
at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  Representatives  were 
present  from  the  producers,  the  milk  dealers,  the  cheesemen, 
milk  powder  manufacturers,  condenseries,  retail  milk  dealers 
buttermakers,  government  officials  and  general  farmers. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  discussion  at  first  took  the  form 
of  a  skirmish  between  the  producers  and  the  dealers.  The  use- 
lessness  of  such  a  controversy  early  became  apparent  and  each. 
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decided  to  grant  to  the  other  members  of  the  many  sided  repre- 
sentation a  certain  modicum  of  common  sense  and  a  desire  to  be 
honest  in  his  endeavors  in  a  legitimate  business. 

Then  they  got  down  to  the  real  raison  d'etre  of  the  gathering. 
As  was  hinted  by  J.  A.  Ruddick,  the  lack  of  organization  was 
the  real  reason  why  oleo  got  a  foothold  in  Canada.  Organiza- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  livestock  men  was  in  the  air,  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  gathering  that  steps  be  taken 
to  that  end. 

Strange,  indeed,  was  the  working  of  the  ways  and  means  to 
this  end.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the  calling  of  this  final  organ- 
ization meeting  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  turn  around 
and  make  representations  to  himself.  Surely  it  was  the  place 
of  these  men  to  elect  their  chairman  and  leave  the  calling  of 
the  next  meeting  in  his  hands.  No  governmental  interference, 
control,  nor  dictation  should  have  been  required  in  the  matter. 
It  is  the  sole  business  of  the  dairy  interests.  The  government  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  whole  people  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  must  try  to  harmonize 
in  his  department  the  policies  of  his  government.  It  is  no  policy 
of  a  government  to  allow  certain  parts  of  the  community  to 
dominate  the  political  situation.  It  might  lead  to  grave  party 
differences. 

How  then  in  the  working  out  of  an  independent  dairy  organ- 
ization, can  we  have  such  an  anomalous  situation?  The  best 
sense  of  the  dairy  interest  should  lead  in  this  movement.  They 
should  name  their  heads,  control  the  policies  and  dictate  to  the 
government  who  are,  in  theory,  at  least  only  our  servants. 

If  this  provincial  dairy  council  is  the  beginning  of  a  national 
dairy  organization,  in  which  all  interests  can  get  together  to 
harmonize  their  differences  and  to  speak  as  one  man  for  their 
allied  businesses  it  will  have  justified  this  collegiate  gathering 
at  Guelph.  If  it  is  left  to  government  officials,  it  will  be  only 
so  much  more  red  tape  for  the  milch  cow  to  chew. 

SIDESTEPPING  THE  CLOCK 

MAN  is  lord  also  of  the  clock.  Already,  as  this  issue  goes  out 
from  the  press  the  hand  of  time  has  been  turned  back.  An 
hour  has  been  wiped  out  or  rather  held  in  suspension,  as  it 
were,  until  October  when  the  forced  hand  of  time  will  swing 
back  to  its  original  order.  We  will  now  be  really  at  work  in  the 
fields  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  unhitching  our  teams 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  allow  the  liberated 
hosts  of  anxious  office  people  to  get  out  and  relieve  us  of  our 
burdens.  By  this  wise  provision,  we  will  work  in  double  shifts, 
and  the  town  people  be  pleased  to  relate  how  they  did  their 
own  work  as  well  as  filling  the  breach  in  the  fields  in  those 
brave  days  of  old.  The  old  order  changeth,  to  be  sure,  and 
Joshua  is  popular  again. 

THE  FARMER'S  WOODLOT, 

THE  advice  frequently  given  by  many  farmers  heretofore 
regarding  the  farm  woodlot  is  being  listened  to  more 
attentively  now  that  the  farmer  himself  has  to  go  out  and 
search  for  his  fuel.  The  spectre  of  cold  and  fireless  days  drives 
one's  attention  to  trees.  The  farm  woodlot  should  be  considered 
this  spring  as  never  before.  Where  there  are  young  trees  a 
fence  should  separate  the  stock  from  its  destruction  and  every 


Stumpy  land  does  not   pay  even   the  taxes.     A  district 

representative    in    Northern    Ontario    getting    ready    to 

blow  it  up. 

care  be  taken  to  ensure  nature's  way  of  producing  fuel.  Plant- 
ings of  pine,  ash,  oak,  maple,  and  the  nut  trees  should  be  made  in 
the  open  places.  Poplar,  willow,  elm,  and  basswood  make  quick 
growths  on  many  soils,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  firewood 
can  be  obtained  from  two  acres  of  woodlot. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  set  no  limit  on  the  number 
of  forest  tree  seedlings  for  free  distribution  this  season.  The 
stock  available  includes  white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  red  pine,  pitch 
pine,  Norway  spruce,  European  larch,  Japanese  larch  and  red 
oak. 

In  Ontario  every  farmer  who  plants  them  should  write  to 
the  forestry  departments  at  Ottawa  or  in  the  provinces  as  to 
his  needs.  The  black  walnut  is  a  quick-growing  young  tree, 
and  nuts  planted  here  will  develop  in  some  soils  to  a  trunk 
growth  of  five  inches  in  ten  years. 


RHONDDA'S  CALL  TO  FARMERS 

**TN  THESE  stern  days  it  is  inspiring  to  learn  that  Ontario 
-*-  is  tackling  the  food  problem  with  redoubled  energy.  The 
terrific  pressure  on  our  military  front  makes  it  all  the  more 
imperative  that  those  behind  the  lines  shall  strain  every  nerve 
to  defeat  the  enemy's  avowed  object  of  destroying  the  British 
Empire.  Germany  hoped  first  to  starve  the  Old  Country  by  the 
submarine  campaign  and  then  to  smash  her  land  forces.  She 
has  failed  to  starve  us  and  she  will  fail  to  smash  us,  but  we 
cannot  achieve  victory  without  food.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  needed.  The  Canadian  farmer  and  Cana- 
dian farmhand  now  have  the  opportunity  to  make  an  effective 
reply  to  the  enemy's  present  onslaught  by  bending  their  undi- 
vided energies  to  the  increased  production  of  those  food  supplies 
for  which  we  depend  to  such  "vital  extent  upon  your  great 
Dominion." 

(Sgd.)    Rhondda,  British  Food  Controller. 


Where  the  food  drive  counts  for  the  most.  Boys,  girls,  old  men, 
women,  retired  men,  city  men,  in  fact  everybody  can  do  some 
useful  work  now  that  the  seed-time  is  here.  There  are  so  many 
little  ways  of   getting  tired   out   on  the   farm   that   the   best   of 


temper  should  be  preserved  by  everyone.  Fault-finding,  grumb- 
ling, and  complaining  decreases  the  physical  equally  as  fast  as 
the  spiritual.  Where  several  work  together  good-naturedly  the 
largest  amount  of  real  work  is  done. 
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Soluble  Sulphur  an  Apple  Spray 

A  Discussion  On  Work  In  Nova  Scotia 
By  G.  E.  Saunders 

Dominion    Entomological    Laboratory. 


DURING  the  years  1913-14-15  the 
use  of  soluble  sulphur  as  a  combin- 
ation summer  spray  for  the  apple 
proved  a  failure.  This  was  due  to  the  use 
of  the  wrong  poison.  Soluble  sulphur  of 
course  is  a  sulphide  of  sodium  and  the 
poison  recommended  for  use  with  it  by  the 
makers  was  lead  arsenate.  When  lead 
arsenate  is  brought  into  the  presence  of 
any  sulphide  in  solution  double  decomposi- 
tion occurs  with  the  formation  of  lead  sul- 
phide and  an  arsenate  of  the  base  with 
which  the  sulphide  was  combined.  In  the 
case  of  lead  arsenate  and  soluble  sulphur 
the  arsenical  salt  resulting  was  of  course 
arsenate  of  soda  which  naturally  burned 
the  foliage. 

In  the  course  of  various  tests  carried  on 
at  the  Dominion  Entomological  Laboratory 
in  1915  it  chanced  that,  the  then  new, 
arsenate  of  lime  was  combined  with 
soluble  sulphur  and  used  on  apple  foliage. 
This  combination  did  not  throw  down  any 
precipitate  in  solution  and  did  not  burn 
Wagner  apple  foliage  when  applied  in  July. 
Arsenate  of  lime  was  used  in  this  test  at 
%  lb.  to  40  gallons  and  soluble  sulphur 
1  lb.  to  40.  Tri-plumbic  and  acid  arsen- 
ates of  lead  were  used  with  soluble  sul- 
phur in  these  tests,  the  tri-plumbic  caused 
moderate  and  the  acid  lead  severe  burn- 
ing of  the  foliage,  when  in  combination 
with  the  soluble  sulphur.  It  was  noted  in 
this  experiment  as  a  curious  occurrence 
that  although  the  soluble  sulphur  arsen- 
ate of  lead  had  burned  the  foliage  severe- 
ly, over  50  per  cent,  of  the  leaf  surface 
being  singed,  yet  the  apples  did  not  drop 
in  these  plots  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  they  did  in  the  plots  sprayed  with 


lime  sulphur  where  the  burning  of  the  foli- 
age was  apparently  negligible.  This  was 
corroborated  in  the  two  following  seasons. 

Enquiry  among  chemists  revealed  the 
fact  that  arsenate  of  lime  was  one  of  the 
three  arsenates  that  would  not  break  up 
in  the  presence  of  sulphide  solutions,  the 
other  two  being  barium  and  strontium, 
this  made  arsenate  of  lime  the  only  arsen- 
ate that  promised  to  successfully  combine 
with  soluble  sulphur. 

It  must  be  said  here  that  in  all  of  our 
tests  of  soluble  sulphur  alone  on  apple 
foliage  the  result  has  been  all  that  one 
could  desire.  No  burning  has  resulted, 
the  leaves  have  always  been  particularly 
smooth  and  dark  green.  The  only  leaf 
that  excels  a  soluble  sulphur  leaf  is  a 
dusted  leaf. 

In  testing  arsenate  of  lime  on  foliage 
in  1915-16  it  was  found  that  the  new 
poison  could  not  be  used  alone,  that  some 
protecting  material  such  as  a  fungicide 
was  necessary  to  prevent  leaf  injury.  On 
account  of  the  greater  affinity  of  calcium 
for  carbon  than  for  arsenic,  the  calcium 
of  the  compound  when  exposed  to  the  car- 
bon dioxide  of  the  air  splits  away  from  the 
arsenate,  forming  calcium  carbonate  and 
leaves  the  arsenic  as  free  arsenic  acid 
on  the  leaf.  The  arsenic  acid  being  res- 
ponsible for  the  serious  yellowing  and 
moderate  burning  that  follows  the  use  of 
arsenic  of  lime  alone,  it  was  found  in 
1917  that  arsenate  of  lime  could  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  about  ten  times  its 
weight  of  either  freshly  slaked  stone  lime 
or  hydrated  lime  on  apple  foliage  with 
no  injury. 

In  testing  arsenate  of  lime  and  soluble 


sulphur  in  the  field  in  1916  it  was  found 
the  use  of  the  combination  almost  invari- 
ably resulted  in  yellowing  of  the  foliage — 
a  type  of  yellowing  that  we  later  came  to 
recognize  as  being  due  to  minute  traces 
of  free  arsenic.  Although  soluble  sulphur 
seems  to  check  the  action  of  the  carbon  di- 
oxide of  the  air  on  the  arsenate  of  lime 
yet  it  does  not  do  this  completely  as  is 
shown  by  the  yellowing  following  the  use 
of  the  combination. 

In  our  laboratory  work  of  1915-16  it 
was  found  that  where  the  element  sodium 
entered  into  a  combination,  that  the  kill- 
ing value  of  that  combination  stood  higher 
than  of  other  similar  combinations.  This 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  due  to  the  ap- 
petizing value  of  the  sodium  and  later  by 
others  thought  to  be  due  to  the  sodium  act- 
ing on  the  arsenic,  rendering  small  quant- 
ities soluble. 

Whatever  this  action  may  be,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  killing  value  of  arsenicals 
used  with  soluble  sulphur  is  increased  by 
about  13  per  cent.  In  the  same  tests  it 
was  found  that  poisons  were  reduced  in 
killing  value  by  almost  one  half  when  used 
with  Bordeaux  and  were  also  reduced  to  a 
lesser  extent  when  used  with  line  and  sul 
phur.  This  showed  that  we  could  get  the 
same  killing  value  from  arsenate  of  lime 
y2  lb.  to  40  gallons  in  a  soluble  sulphur 
solution  as  we  could  from  %  lb.  used  in 
lime  sulphur  or  1  lb.  used  in  Bordeaux.  We 
accordingly  reduced  the  quantity  of  arsen 
ate  of  lime  to  %  lb.  to  40  gallons  with 
soluble  sulphur  solutions. 

In  1917  we  set  about  eliminating  the 
yellowing  that  had  in  the  past  followed 
the  repeated  use  of  the  combination.  We 
used  unpruned  and  unfertilized  Stark 
trees  standing  in  grass  ground,  trees  that 
would  show  yellow  leaf  more  quickly  than 
any  others  that  we  could  think  of.  We 
added  to  the  arsenate  of  lime  soluble  sul 
phur  combination  on  the  various  plots, 
2  lbs.  lime  to  40  gallons,  5  lbs.  to  40,  10 
lbs.  to  40,  15  lbs.  to  40  and  20  lbs.  to  40. 
Where  the  combination  was  used  four 
Continued  on  page  44 


Spraying  operations   in   a  young  orchard   in   B.C.      Note  the  clean  cultivation,  also  profection  for  horse. 


Extracting  the  Fangs  From  Wild  Land 

How  Machinery  and  Science  are  Producing  Fertility 
By  Prof.   J.   McGregor  Smith 


WHEN  the  writer  first  suggested 
that  there  was  a  field — perhaps  a 
limited  one — nevertheless  an  im- 
portant one,  for  some  information  about 
up-to-date  land  clearing  methods  in  West- 
ern Canada,  many  people  seemed  doubt- 
ful. However,  after  writing  a  general 
article  on  the  subject,  so  many  inquiries 
have  come  in  that  we  seem  justified  in 
offering  some  information  along  these 
lines  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  farmers 
in  Ontario  may  also  find  that  it  will  assist 
them  in  their  land  clearing  work  and'  at 
any  rate  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  what  is 
being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
We  referred  to  the  landclearing  train 
which  operated  in  Wisconsin  and  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  see  what  kind  of  equip- 
ment was  used.  It  represented  the  latest 
thing  in  this  business.  Quoting  from  the 
preliminary  report  issued  by  the  State 
College,  we  find  mentioned  the  stump- 
pulling  companies  as  follows: 

"The  Flynn  Stump  Puller  Co.,  of  Super- 
ior, Wisconsin,  placed  their  horsepower 
machine  and  their  horsepower  piler  on 
the  train.  The  machine  uses  a  22-foot 
sweep,  200  feet  of  one  inch  cable  and  five 
%  inch  chokers  of  various  lengths.  The 
machine  is  a  capstan  type  with  five  wraps 
of  cable  around  the  drum  and  patented 
rollers  for  keeping  the  line  tight  on  the 
drum.  This  machine,  while  requiring  con- 
siderable room  in  which  to  operate,  is  very 
efficient  in  that  you  can  pull  several 
stumps  at  once  and  keep  the  machine 
moving  while  new  chokers  are  being 
hooked  to  the  main  line. 

"The  A.  J.  Kirstin  Co.,  of  Escanaba, 
Michigan,  used  their  horsepower  machines 
and  their  one-man  puller.  The  horse- 
power machines  have  %  inch  cable  and  % 
inch  main  lines  with  extensions  for  ex- 
tremely long  pulls.  Both  machines  have 
power  pulleys  and  take-up  chokers,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  pull  any  size  of  stump. 
In  extremely  small  stumps  group  chokers 
were  used  to  good  advatage.  The  one- 
man  machine  consists  of  a  system  of 
levers  and  clamps  so  arranged  that  seven 
differet  leverages  can  be  exerted  by  one 
man  on  the  sweep.  Two  pulleys  were 
used  to  increase  the  force  of  the  machine, 
making  it  possible  to  extract  a  large 
stump,  although,  of  course,  there  is  a  sac- 
rifice of  force  for  speed  and  vice-versa. 

"The  La  Plante  Choate  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  had  their  steel  giant 
horsepower  machine  in  the  field.  This 
machine  is  a  capstan  type  machine,  using 
%  inch  main  line  with  an  extension. 
Power  pulleys,  take-up  chokers,  and  clus- 
ter chokers  were  used  wherever  needed. 
The  double  anchor  cable  with  which  the 
machine  is  held  in  place  holds  it  in  a 
horizontal  position  regardless  of  the 
angle  of  the  pull.  A  root  hook  designed 
by  Mr.  Choate  while  on  this  trip  was  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  type  of 
root  hook. 

"The  Merril  Iron  Works,  of  Merril, 
Wisconsin,  pioneered  the  gasoline  stump- 
ing machine.  Previous  to  this  trip  no 
one  realized  the  requirements  for  a  gas 
stumping  machine.  This  one  is  a  double 
drum,  driven  by  an  eight  horsepower 
gasoline  engine.  A  %  inch  main  line  was 
used  with  a   %  inch  haul  back  line,  the 


Piling  brush   and   stumps  by   the   aid   of   a 
machine  piler. 

original  idea  being  that  by  the  use  of  one 
block  stumps  could  be  pulled.  However, 
it  was  found  that  the  machine  was  geared 
too  fast  for  this  work,  except  in  very  small 
stumps,  and  in  clearing  tamarack  from 
swamp  land  where  the  roots  were  im- 
bedded in  moss.  It  was  then  turned  into  a 
power  piler.  The  machine  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage." 
Where  stumps  range  from  7  in.  to  30  in. 


in  diameter  and  do  not  bring  up  much  dirt, 
the  stump  puller  alone  proves  a  very 
economical  method.  At  one  of  the  demon- 
strations a  machine  pulled  81  stumps  in 
two  hours  and  fifty-three  minutes,  a  very 
excellent  record.  Although  the  writer 
has  no  first  hand  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  British  Columbia,  it  would  seem  that 
great  work  could  also  be  done  in  that  pro- 
vince. Minnesota  Bulletin  No.  134  states : 
"When  deeply  rooted  green  stumps  that 
are  over  16  inches  in  diameter  are  to  be 
removed,  the  use  of  both  dynamite  and 
stump  puller  gives  the  best  results."  On 
large  stumps  in  heavy  clay  land  it  is  best 
to  split  the  stump  before  pulling  with  a 
small  charge  of  about  %  of  a  pound 
of  20%  dynamite.  Then  the  separate 
pieces  can  be  pulled  without  bringing  out 
too  much  earth.  No  stump  puller  is  com- 
plete without  a  good  take  up.  The  effec- 
tive use  of  a  puller  is  hindered  without  a 
take-up  by  loss  of  time  in  winding  up  the 
slack  line  in  order  to  pull  a  stump  close 
to  the  machine.  Suppose  you  are  pulling 
stumps  50  feet  from  the  machine  using 
a  150-foot  cable  without  any  take-up.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  wind  up  100  feet  of 
slack  line  before  you  could  start  pulling 
stumps.  This  would  mean  lost  power  by 
increasing  the  diameter  of  a  drum  and 
also  injury  to  the  cable.  Power  pulleys 
also  are  a  necessary  part  of  stumping 
machine  equipment.  Pulleys  of  single, 
double  and  triple  power  are  possible  and 
are  used  as  required  by  the  size  and  kind 
of  stump.  On  most  machines  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  change  from  one  power 
to  another  very  easily  and  in  a  few 
moments.  By  means  of  power  pulleys  a 
Continued  on  page  37 


A    one-man    pulling    machine    at    work. 


The  root  hook  at  work  taking  out  the  roots   of  rotten  stumps. 
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What  Our  Readers  Say 


MEETING    CHANGED    CONDITIONS 

By  Peter  Wilson 

Land  hogs — Yes.  We,  have  land  hogs  but 
they  are  not  always  on  the  land.  How  can 
we  improve  our  tractors?  'Tis  my  opinion 
the  very  best  way  to  improve  the  farm 
tractor  would  be  to  carry  out  the  plan  the 
government  has  started,  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing to  farmers  at  cost,  and  further  and  most 
important  of  all  the  controlling  of  repairs  and 
fuel,  and  the  standardizing  of  an  up-to-date 
model  tractor  in  different  powers  to  suit 
different  conditions.  It  is  not  the  first  cost 
of  the  tractor  that  is  keeping  farmers  from 
making  more  use  of  the  tractor  but  the  ever 
sapping  aftermath  of  over  expensive  repairs 
and  fuel.  If  there  were  some  guarantee  that 
those  would  be  controlled  at  reasonable  profit, 
the  tractor  problem  would  be  greatly  lessened. 
To  standardize  farm  machinery  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  thoughts  if  carried 
to  a  successful  conclusion  that  could  be 
brought  before  the  country  at  large.  A 
standardized  set  of  farm  machinery  is  one  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  up-to-date 
modern  farming  of  to-day  and  should  also 
be  controlled  by  the  government.  There  is  no 
other  line  of  farming  so  far  behind  as  farm 
machinery.  The  machines  are  all  good  in 
their  general  make-up,  but  there  are  too  many 
different  kinds,  for  instance  in  our  own  town- 
ship where  it  is  exclusively  a  farming  district 
at  least  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  are  sold.  Practically  no  repairs 
are  kept  for  them.  Often  a  delay  of  from 
two  days  to  a  week  and  sometimes  longer 
is  the  result  in  the  busy  seasons.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  one  thing  that  would  help 
to  lower  the  cost  of  production,  hence  the 
cost  of  living  more,  than  the  standardizing  of 
farm  machinery,  and  if  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
this  about,  it  will  be  one  of  the  big  things  done 
for  the  benefit  of  not  only  the  farmers,  but  the 
country  at  large. 


THE   SOW  AT   FARROWING 

By  L.  A.  Weaver 

The  feed  for  the  sow  just  before  farrowing 
time  should  be  the  same  kind  that  will  be  fed 
while  the  sow  is  suckling  her  pigs.  This  feed 
should  contain  plenty  of  protein  and  should 
also  be  laxative  in  nature.  A  ration  of  barley 
50  per  cent.,  shorts  25  per  cent.,  bran  15  per 
cent.,  linseed  oil  meal  10  per  cent.,  should  give 


good  results;  and  while  it  is  not  recommended 
as  the  best  ration,  it  can  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  similar  rations  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully. A  few  days  before  the  sow  far- 
rows the  amount  of  the  ration  should  be  re- 
duced somewhat.  If  this  is  done,  and  a  laxa- 
tive feed  is  fed,  the  sow  will  come  up  to 
farrowing  time  without  fever  and  will,  for  this 
reason,  not  be  apt  to  injure  the  pigs  by  her 
own  restlessness. 

The  quarters  should  be  warm  enough  that 
excessive  bedding  will  not  be  required.  If 
too  much  bedding  is  provided  the  pigs  may 
become  hidden  in  it  and  smothered  or  crushed. 
A  bushel  or  more  of  wheat  chaff  or  cut  straw 
will  be  sufficient.  After  the  sow  farrows  it 
may  be  necessary  to  change  the  bedding,  but 
the  amount  need  not  be  increased.  Dry  bed- 
ding is  more  important  than  the  amount  of 
bedding.  It  should  be  changed  often  enough 
to  maintain  a  dry  bed. 

Usually  the  less  the  sow  is  disturbed  when 
she  is  farrowing  the  better.  It  is  important 
that  one  be  on  hand,  but  unless  she  needs  as- 
sistance, keep  away  from  her.  If  the  sow 
needs  assistance,  be  as  quiet  in  giving  it  as 
possible.  The  pigs  should  not  become  chilled 
before  they  have  dried  and  suckled.  If  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  a  lantern  hung  in  the 
top  of  the  cot  will  be  of  service.  At  such 
times,  if  the  sow  is  gentle,  it  is  well  to  place 
each  pig  as  soon  as  it  is  farrowed  in  a  barrel 
or  box  containing  some  warm  bricks  covered 
with  old  sacks.  The  pigs  may  be  left  here 
until  they  are  dry  and  lively  enough  to  be 
returned  to  the  sow.  If  pigs  do  become 
chilled,  there  is  no  better  way  to  revive  them 
than  to  dip  them  in  warm  water. 

The  sow  should  not  be  fed  much  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  farrowing.  The  pigs  are  not 
able  to  take  much  milk,  and  the  milk  flow 
should  not  be  stimulated  for  the  first  few 
days.  The  sow  will  be  more  or  less  feverish 
and  should  have  all  the  water  she  will  drink, 
but  will  not  need  feed  for  a  day  or  so.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  it  is  well  to  take  the  chill  off 
the  water  before  giving  it  to  her.  The  first 
feed  should  be  the  same  kind  that  she  received 
before  she  farrowed  and  should  be  fed  in 
small  amounts  as  a  thin  slop.  The  feed  may 
be  gradually  increased  as  the  pigs  become  able 
to  take  the  milk  until  the  sow  receives  all  she 
will  eat  of  a  good,  laxative,  milk  producing 
feed.  Ordinarily  about  two  weeks  should  be 
taken  to  get  her  on  full  feed.  After  the  pigs 
are  old  enough  to  take  all  the  milk  the  sow 
can  produce,  she  should  be  fed  liberally  since 
there  is  no  better  way  of  feeding  pigs  than 
through  the  mother. 


Often  the  disc  can  prepare  the  root  land  for  spring  wheat  without  plowing. 


ICHNEUMON    INTELLIGENCE 

1  BY  L.  FOSBERY 
While  sitting  one  afternoon  last  summer  on 
the  shady  side  of  my  cabin  in  the  Okanagan 
hills,  enjoying  such  luxury  as  falls  only  to  the 
lot  of  a  bachelor  pre-emptor — a  good  smoke,  a 
beautiful  view,  entire  relaxation,  and  that 
delightful  sensation  of  freedom  which  comes 
from  being  accountable  to  no  one  on  earth 
for  the  swift-flying  hours — my  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  insect  which  behaved  in  a 
singularly  intelligent  manner. 

Alighting  a  few  feet  from  where  I  sat,  a 
long,  slender  black  fly  apparently  of  the 
Ichneumon  family,  ran  about  as  if  looking  for 
something,  then,  selecting  a  spot  which  he 
considered  suitable,  began  to  dig  a  hole. 

The  earth  was  hard  tramped,  so  it  was 
rather  slow  work,  but  he  kept  digging  with 
the  front  legs  and  throwing  the  earth  out 
with  the  hind  legs  until  there  was  what  he 
thought  a  dangerous  amount  near  the  top. 
Then  he  came  up  and  shoved  all  the  loose 
earth  back  from  the  mouth  of  his  well  to  a 
safe  distance,  making  it  perfectly  understood 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  caught  in  any 
landslide.  When  satisfied,  he  returned  to 
work,  repeating  the  performance  several  times 
till  the  hole  was  slightly  over  an  inch  deep. 

After  scanning  his  engineering  feat  with 
great  approval  he  ran  off  into  a  forest  of 
weeds  nearby,  bustling  about,  looking  in  every 
direction,  till  he  disappeared  from  my  view. 
In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  reappeared  at 
a  point  some  distance  from  where  he  had 
entered  the  pepper-grass  park,  dragging  a  fat 
and   expressionless  cutworm. 

His  movements  were  greatly  hampered  by 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  his  victim,  but  he  came 
out  into  the  open  and  moved  about  in  all 
directions  looking  for  the  resting  place  he 
had  prepared.  Presumably  the  view  was 
obscured  by  the  worm,  and  the  careful  shov- 
ing back  of  the  earth  at  the  top  of  the  hole 
had  left  no  eminence  observable  from  the 
angle  of  its  present  approach,  for  he  failed 
to  find  the  place,  and  tiring,  seemed  undecided 
for  a  moment  as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 

Action  immediately  followed  decision,  and 
pulling  his  burden  to  the  foot  of  a  large, 
strong  pepper-grass  tree,  he  climbed  up 
laboriously,  and  deposited  it  with  care  and 
firmness  in  the  first  crotch  strong  enough. 

Flying  down  to  the  ground  he  again  tried 
to  find  the  hole  he  had  so  thoughtfully  pre- 
pared, but,  again  failing,  he  returned  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest  and  began  to  dig  a  new 
hole  near  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  the  cut- 
worm hung. 

The  foolishness  of  this  extra  work  seemed 
suddenly  to  occur  to  him  and  leaving  the  new 
shaft  he  again  ran  out  and  hunted  for  hole 
No.  1.  This  time  he  was  rewarded.  Return- 
ing to  the  tree  he  extricated  the"  poor  worm 
from  its  uncomfortable  position,  and  now  with 
no  indecision  as  to  direction  dragged  it  over 
to  the  hole  and  shoved  it  in. 

Much  to  his  discomforture  the  hole  was  too 
small!  Impatiently  pulling  it  out  he  left  it 
lying  at  the  top  while  he  vigorously  enlarged 
the  excavation.  When  he  finally  succeeded  in 
depositing  the  worm  to  his  satisfaction  he 
began  to  scratch  in  the  earth  over  it.  Taking 
up  small  pebbles  in  his  mouth  he  shoved  them 
in  one  at  a  time,  tamping  down  earth  around 
and  over  each  till  the  hole  was  filled  and 
slightly  rounded  over.  Running  away  a  short 
distance,  he  busily  hunted  about  for  some- 
thing, and,  finding  a  small  chip,  he  brought  it 
over  and  laid  it  upon  the  spot,  covering  all 
signs  of  his  recent  activities,  then,  task  com- 
pleted, he  flew"  away. 

Why  did  he  mark  the  spot?  Why,  when  he 
evinced  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  did  he 
not — a  natural  aviator — fly  over  his  field  of 
operations  and  locate  the  hole  when  he  first 
failed  to  find  it? 

Both  questions  remain  in  my  long  list  of 
unsolved  mysteries. 

♦ 

Kapuskasing,  Ont. 

I  think  the  magazine  semi-monthly  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  hope  in 
the  not  distant  future  to  see  it  issued  as 
a  weekly. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
sending  me  the  February  number. — J.  S. 
Warren. 
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Studying  the  Dairy  Cow's  Udder 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 


NOTHING  so  adds  to  the  value  of  a 
dairy  cow  as  a  capacious  well 
placed  udder.  Either  at  a  sale  or 
in  a  show  ring  the  udder  seems  to  be  the 
one  point  on  which  the  final  decision  is 
based.  It  appears  to  be  the  one  thing  that 
indicates  whether  or  not  a  cow  will  be  a 
non-supporter  or  a  revenue  producer.  A 
good  udder  is  therefore  a  very  great  es- 
sential to  the  dairy  cow. 

The  udder  is  a  very  delicate  organ.  It 
is  as  sensitive  to  abuse,  ill-treatment  and 
improper  care  as  a  watch.  It  is  composed 
of  four  parts  which  are  separated  by 
fibrous  tissues.  There  is  no  connection 
between  these  parts  so  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  milk  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
milk  glands  proper  are  located  near  the 
abdomen  and  extend  downward  to  the 
udder,  the  remainder  of  which  is  occupied 
by  blood  vessels,  nerves,  muscles,  ducts 
and  tissues  which  make  it  rather  open  and 
sponge  like.  The  sphincter  muscle  is  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  teat  and  keeps  the 
milk  from  escaping.  The  upper  end  of  the 
canal  in  the  teat  is  connected  with  the 
milk  reservoir,  the  size  of  which  varies  in 
different  cows.  The  opening  from  this 
reservoir  into  the  teat  is  also  guarded  by 
a  muscle  over  which  the  cow  has  little  con- 
trol. In  dealing  with  the  udder  of  a  cow 
we  are  therefore  working  with  a  very  com- 
plex mechanism. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem  to  a  good 
dairyman,    even    when    the    practice    of 


"bagging  up  the  udder"  is  well  known,  the 
one  factor  (size  of  udder)  governs  the 
average  purchaser's  bids  for  the  cow. 
Little  thought  is  ever  given  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  size  may  be  due  to  a  "fleshy 
udder"  as  well  as  to  not  being  milked  out. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  milk  a  cow  with  a 
very  large  udder,  getting  perhaps  a  little 
over  a  gallon  of  milk  with  no  more  to  be 
had  even  though  from  appearances  of  the 
udder  there  should  still  be  two  or  three 
gallons  produced.  That  is  what  is  known 
as  a  fleshy  udder.  It  has  a  large  number 
of  fatty  cells  incapable  of  secreting  milk. 
The  fleshy  udder  remains  large  and  hard 
to  the  touch  even  after  the  cow  is  milked 
whereas  it  should  collapse,  being  soft  and 
spongy  to  the  touch.  Since  a  good  udder 
should  be  attached  high  behind  there 
should  be  loose  folds  of  skin  hanging 
from  the  attachment  after  the  udder  is 
milked  out.  Such  an  udder  denotes  qual- 
ity and  efficiency.  Just  as  in  a  factory  of 
any  kind  there  should  be  in  this  cow  fac- 
tory efficiency  as  well  as  size  to  ensure  the 
largest  and  best  results. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  look  for  a  large 
properly  shaped  udder  but  we  must  not 
stop  with  that  alone.  The  best  shaped 
udder  is  long  and  broad  rather  than  deep. 
That  is  it  should  be  long  with  the  body 
of  the  cow.  If  it  is  long  toward  the  ground 
it  is  a  pendulous  udder  and  very  objection- 
able in  many  ways.  It  swings  as  the  cow 
walks  or  rUns,  hitting  her  legs,  often  be- 


coming bruised,  causing  bloody  milk  and 
other  troubles.  It  comes  in  contact  with 
the  dirt,  manure,  etc.,  in  the  stables.  Fur- 
thermore with  this  kind  of  an  udder  the 
secretory  glands  are  farther  removed 
from  the  blood  supply  than  is  the  case 
with  the  long  udder  that  is  closely  at- 
tached to  the  body. 

Associated  with  the  long  udder  closely 
attached  to  the  body  we  should  look  for 
an  animal  that  has  a  long  level  rump.  The 
longer  the  rump  the  greater  is  the  distance 
between  the  pin  bones  and  the  hips  which 
means  a  longer  udder  if  it  carries  forward 
as  it  should  and  is  attached  well  up  be- 
hind. Perpendicular  lines  dropped  from 
the  hips  and  pin  bones  should  form  the 
boundry  lines  of  the  udder  in  length.  The 
udder  should  extend  forward  closely  at- 
tached to  the  line  dropped  from  the  hips 
and  swing  out  behind  from  a  high  attach- 
ment to  the  line  dropped  from  the  pin 
bones. 

Another  objectionable  form  of  udder  is 
the  "pointed  udder."  It  should  not  be  cut 
up  between  the  halves  or  quarters  as  this 
is  a  waste  of  capacity.  Every  teat  should 
be  examined  carefully  for  defects  and 
should  be  of  medium  size,  and  placed  far 
apart  on  each  corner  of  the  udder.  It  is 
really  not  safe  to  buy  a  cow  with  a  large 
udder  without  seeing  her  milked  out.  It 
is  also  very  difficult  to  detect  a  bad  quarter 
when  the  cow's  udder  is  large  and  tight 
from  the  need  of  milking  out.  The  prac- 
tice of  "bagging  up  the  udder"  or  not  milk- 
ing a  cow  that  is  for  sale  is  very  harmful 
and  dangerous.  Many  a  good  cow  has 
been  ruined  imthis  way.  The  better  the 
milk  producing  ability  of  the  cow  the  more 
dangerous  is  the  practice. 


— Cesare,   in  New  York  Evening  Post 
The  Lost  Chord 


— Sykes,   in   Philadelphia   Ledger 
Why  He  Always  Falls  Down 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 

A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  Robert  Watson 


I  CAME  to  myself  at  the  entrance  to  a 
magnificent  and  palatial  hotel;  too 
much  so,  by  far,  I  fancied,  for  my 
scantily-filled  purse.  But  I  was  past  the 
minding  stage,  and  I  knew  I  could  always 
make  a  change  on  the  morrow,  if  so  be  a 
change  were  necessary. 

And  then  I  began  to  think — what  mat- 
tered it  anyway?  What  were  a  few  paltry 
sovereigns  between  one  and  poverty? 
Comforting  thought  —  a  man  could  not 
have  anything  less  than  nothing. 

I  registered,  ordered  a  bath,  a  shave,  a 
haircut,  a  jolly  good  supper  and  a  bed; 
and,  oh!  how  I  enjoyed  them  all!  Surely 
this  was  the  most  wonderful  city  in  the 
world,  for  never  did  bath,  or  shave,  or 
supper,  or  bed  feel  so  delicious  as  these 
did. 

I  swooned  away  at  last  from  sheer 
pleasure. 

The  recuperative  powers  of  youth  are 
marvellously  quick.  I  was  up  and  out 
to  view  the  city  almost  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  touching  the  snow-tipped  tops 
of  the  magnificent  mountain  peaks  which 
were  miles  away  yet  seemed  to  stand  sen- 
tinels at  the  end  of  the  street  down  which 
I  walked.  I  was  up  and  out  long  ere  the 
sun  had  gilded  the  waters  of  the  broad 
inlet  which  separated  Vancouver  from  its 
baby  sister  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  prospect  pleased  me;  there  was 
freedom  in  the  air,  expanse,  vastness,  but 
— it  was  still  a  city  with  a  city's  artifices 
and,  consequently,  not  what  I  was  seeking. 
I  desired  the  natural  life;  not  the  rough- 
ness, the  struggle,  the  matching  of  crafty 
wits,  the  throbbing  blood  and  the  strain- 
ing sinews — but  the  solitude,  the  quiet, 
the  chance  for  thought  and  observation, 
the  wilds,  the  woods  and  the  sea. 

As  I  returned  to  breakfast  I  wondered 
if  I  should  find  them — and  where. 

In  the  dining  room,  during  the  course 
of  my  breakfast — the  first  real  breakfast 
I  had  partaken  of  in  Canada — my  atten- 
tion was  diverted  to  a  tall,  well-groomed, 
muscular-looking  man,  who  sat  at  a  table 
nearby.  He  looked  a  considerable  bit  on 
the  sunny  side  of  fifty.  He  was  clean 
shaven,  his  hair  was  black  tinged  with 
grey,  and  his  eyes  were  keen  and  kindly. 

Every  time  I  glanced  in  his  direction 
I  found  him  looking  over  at  me  in  an 
amused  sort  of  way.  I  began  to  wonder 
if  I  were  making  some  breach  of  Cana- 
dian etiquette  of  which  I  was  ignorant. 
True,  I  had  eaten  my  porridge  and  cream 
without  sprinkling  the  dish  with  a  sur- 
face of  sugar  as  he  had  done;  I  had  set 
aside  the  fried  potatoes  which  had  been 
served  to  me  with  my  bacon  and  eggs — 
but  these,  surely,  were  trivial  things  and 
of  no  interest  to  anyone  but  myself. 

At  last  he  rose  find  walked  out.  sucking 
a  wooden  toothpick.  With  his  departure 
I   forgot  his  existence. 

After  I  had  breakfasted  I  sought  the 
lounge  room  in  order  to  have  a  look  at 
the  morning  paper  and,  if  possible,  deter- 
mine what  I  was  going  to  do  for  a  living 
and  how  I  was  going  to  get  what  I  wanted 
to  do. 

I  was  buried  in  the  advertisements 
when  a  genial  voice  with  a  nasal  intona- 
tion, at  my  elbow,  unearthed  me. 


SYNOPSIS 

George  Brammerton,  the  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Brammerton 
and  Hazelmere,  has  had  a  serious 
quarrel  with  his  elder  brother, 
Harry,  and  has  been  banished  from 
his  home  by  his  father.  He  jour- 
neys to  Glasgow  whence  he  takes 
ship  for  Canada.  He  has  just  taken 
the  hotel  bus  on  arriving  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  town  to  which  he  has 
booked. 


It  was  my  observer  of  the  dining  room. 
He  had  seated  himself  in  the  chair  next 
to  mine. 

"Say,  young  man — you'll  excuse  me; 
but  was  it  you  I  saw  come  in  last  night 
with  the  bag  of  golf  clubs?" 

I  acknowledged  the  crime. 

He. laughed    good-naturedly. 

"Well — you  had  courage  anyway.  To 
sport  a  golfing  outfit  here  in  the  West 
is  like  venturing  out  with  breeches,  a 
walking  cane  and  a  monocle.  Nobody  but 
an  Englishman  would  dare  do  it.  Here, 
they  think  golf  and  cricket  should  be 
bracketed  along  with  hopscotch,  dominoes 
and  tiddley-winks;  just  as  I  used  to  fancy 
baseball  was  a  glorified  kids'  game.  I 
know  better  now." 


I  looked  at  him  rather  darkly. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  friend — it  takes  a 
man  to  play  baseball,  same  as  it  takes  a 
man  to  play  golf  and  cricket. 

"Golfing  is  about  the  only  vice  I  have 
left.  Why,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  my 
wife  clipped  a  lot  of  my  vices  off  years 
ago  and,  since  that  my  daughter  has 
succeeded  in  knocking  off  all  the  others — 
all  but  my  cigars,  my  cocktails  and  my 
golf.  I'm  just  plumb  crazy  on  the  game 
and  I  play  it  whenever  I  can.  Maybe 
it's  because  I  used  to  play  it  when  I  was 
a  little  chap,  away  back  in  England 
years  and  years  ago." 

"I  am  glad  you  like  the  game,"  I  put 
in.    "It  is  a  favorite  of  mine." 

"I  play  quite  a  bit  back  home  in  Balti- 
more," he  continued.  "That's  when  I'm 
there.  My  clubs  arrived  here  by  express 
yesterday.  You  see,  it's  like  this.  I'm 
off  to  Australia  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
on  a  business  trip — that  is,  if  I  get  things 
settled  up  here  by  that  time.  I  am  cross- 
ing over  from  there  to  England,  where 
I  shall  be  for  several  months.  England 
is  some  place  for  golf,  so  I'm  going  to 
golf  some — you  bet. 

"I'm  not  boring  you,  young  friend?"  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"Not  a  bit,"  I  laughed.  "Go  on — I  am 
as  interested  as  can  be." 


cannot   sail 


jrs.      I  have  no  exnerience. 
comes  to  business." 


I  am  a  simple  baby  when  it' 
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"I  believe  there's  a  kind  of  a  lay-out 
they  call  a  golf  course  in  one  of  the  out- 
lying districts  round  here.  What  do  you 
say  to  making  the  day  of  it?  You  aren't 
busy,  are  you?"  he  added. 

"No;  no! — not  particularly,"  I  answer- 
ed. I  did  not  tell  him  that  in  a  few  days, 
if  I  did  not  get  busy  at  something  or  other, 
I  should  starve. 

"Good!"  he  cried.  "Go  to  your  room 
and  get  your  sticks.  I'll  find  out  all  about 
the  course  and  how  to  get  to  it." 

The  brusque  good  nature  of  the  man  hit 
me  somehow;  besides,  I  had  not  had  a 
game  for  over  three  weeks.  Think  of  it — 
three  weeks!  And,  goodness  only  knew 
when  I  should  have  the  chance  of  another 
after  this  one.  As  for  looking  for  work 
— work  was  never  to  be  compared  with 
golf.    Surely  work  could  wait  for  one  day ! 

"All  right! — I'm  game,"  I  said,  jumping 
up  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  gaiety 
that  lay  so  easily  on  my  new  acquaintance. 

"Good  boy!"  he  cried,  getting  up  and 
holding  out  his  hand.  "My  name's  Hors- 
fal,  K.  B.  Horsfal — lumber  and  meat- 
packer,  and  the  man  whose  name  is  on 
every  trouser-suspender  worth  wearing. 
What's  yours?" 

"George  Bremner,"  I  answered  simply. 

"All  right,  George,  my  boy,  see  you 
in  ten  minutes.  But,  remember,  I  called 
this  time,  so  I  pay  the  piper." 

That  was  music  in  my  ears  and  I  read- 
ily agreed. 

"Make  it  twenty  minutes,"  I  suggested. 
"I  have  a  short  letter  to  write." 

I  wrote  my  letter,  gave  it  to  the  boy  to 
deliver  for  me  and  presented  myself  be- 
fore my  new  friend  right  up  to  time. 

In  the  half  hour's  run  we  had  in  the 
electric  tram  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
Mr.  K.  B.  Horsfal. 

He  had  migrated  from  the  Midlands  of 
England  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  had 
kicked — or  had  been  kicked — about  the 
United  States  for  some  fifteen  years,  more 
or  less  up  against  it  all  the  time,  as  he 
expressively  put  it;  when,  by  a  lucky 
chance,  in  a  poverty-stricken  endeavor  to 
repair  his  broken  braces,  he  hit  upon  a 
scheme  that  revolutionized  the  brace  busi- 
ness; was  quick  enough  to  see  its  possi- 
bilities, patented  his  idea  and  became 
famous. 

Not  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels — or 
his  braces — he  tackled  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry in  the  west  and  the  meat-packing 
industry  in  the  east,  both  with  consider- 
able success.  Now  he  had  to  sit  down  and 
do  some  figuring  when  he  wished  to  find 
out  how  many  millions  of  dollars  he  was 
worth. 

His  wife  had  died  years  ago  and  his 
only  daughter  was  at  home  in  Baltimore. 
Altogether  he  was  a  new  and  delightful 
type  to  one  like  me — a  young  man  fresh 
from  his  ancestral  roof  in  the  north  of 
staid  and  conventional  old  England. 

He  was  healthy,  vigorous  and  as  keen 
as  the  edge  of  a  razor. 

On  and  on  he  talked,  telling  me  of  him- 
self, his  work  and  his  projects. 

I  got  to  wondering  if  he  were  merely 
setting  the  proverbial  sprat;  but  the  sprat 
in  his  case  proved  the  whale.  Every  mo- 
ment I  expected  him  to  ask  me  for  some 
confidences  in  return,  but,  on  this  point, 
Mr.  K.  B.  Horsfal  was  silent. 

We  discovered  our  golfing  ground, 
which  proved  to  be  a  fairly  good,  little, 
nine-holed,  country  course,  rough  and 
full  of  natural  hazards. 

K.  B.  Horsfal  could  play  golf,  that  I 

soon  found  out.    He  entered  into  his  game 

with  the  enthusiasm  and  grim  determina- 

!  tion  which   I   imagined   he   displayed   in 

everything  he  took  a  hand  in. 

He  seldom  spoke,  so  intent  was  he  on 
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A  Catalogue  of  the  NEW  De  Laval  Machines  will  be  gladly  sent 
on  request,  and  if  you  don't  know  your  nearest  local  agent 
please  simply  address  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Buttermakers.       Catalogues  of  any   of  our   lines  mailed    upon    request. 
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WE  WANT  TO  DEMON- 
STRATE ON  YOUR  FARM 

We    will    send    a    Gilson    Engine,    any 
size,  without   charge,  to   any   respon- 
sible farmer  in  Canada  to  try  out  on 
his  own  farm,  at  his  own  work.  Write 
for    further    particulars    of 
free    trial     offer,    catalogue, 
and       special      introductory 
prices. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co. 

Limited 
2615  York  St.,       Guelph,  Ont. 
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Turns  in 

its  Tracks 


Big  Results  at  Low  Cost 


THE  HAPPY  FARMER  Model  B  abundantly  makes  good 
this  claim  because  it  does  everything  other  tractors  do,  and 
does  it  on  cheap  coal  oil. 

It  pulls  plows,  drills  or  harrows,  pulls  the  binder,  draws 
loads  to  market,  or  does  road  grading;  it  helps  saw  wood,  fill 
the  silos — does  every  kind  of  pulling  and  belt  work  on  coal  oil 
without  carbon  trouble  or  smoke  nuisance. 

If  you  want  early  plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  in 
critical  times,  make  sure  of  them  by  using  the 

Happy  Farmer 


Model  A — 8- 1 6  horse  power 
Model  B — 12-24  horse  power 


Tractor 


Model  B's  motor  is  not  merely  adapted,  it  is  designed  specially  for 
kerosene:  it  is  the  most  perfect  kerosene  burning  motor  made. 

The  Happy  Farmer  makes  good  on  the  heaviest  plowing,  yet  it  is  light 
enough  for  use  with  the  drill.  It's  great  bow  it  gets  around  in  close 
corners  and  in  small  fields.  It  plows  right  up  close  to  the  fence  with  every 
corner  finished  right.     It  turns  on  its  own  tracks. 

With  more  than  2,000  lbs.  draw  bar  pull,  and  weighing  only  3,700 
lbs.,  model  B  does  not  pack  the  soil  in  cultivating  or  seeding.  This  com- 
bination of  power  with  light  weight  means  economy  and  a  less  expensive, 
machine  all  around. 

If  you  prefer  a  less  powerful  machine  for  smaller  farm,  Model  A  will 
meet  your  requirements. 

Send  for  prices,  terms  and  descriptive  literature.      Write  to-day. 

The    Renfrew    Machinery    Co.,   Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:   Renfrew,  Ontario 


Eastern  Branch:  Sussex,  N.B. 

Branches    almost    everywhere  in  Canada 
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Sell 

Your 

Cream 


At  a 

Big 

Profit 


It  is  sheer  waste  to  raise  calves  on  whole  milk  when  they  will 
grow  and  develop  as  rapidly  on  International  Grojast  Calf  Meal. 
The  calves  like  GROFAST  fine,  and  it  costs  but  a  fraction  of  the 
price  of  milk.    Ask  your  dealer  for  GROFAST. 

Write  for  booklet,  "How  you  can  raise  and  grow  Calves  at  a  low  cost 
Without  Milk." 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK   FOOD   CO.,    LIMITED 
Ask  Your  Dealer  TORONTO 


IKTIRKAHOXAL  GROFAST  CALF  MEAL 


the  proper  placing  of  his  feet  and  the  pro- 
per adjustment  of  his  hands  and  his  clubs. 

Three  times  we  went  round  that  course 
and  three  times  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
beating  him  by  a  margin.  He  envied  me 
my  full  swing  and  my  powerful  and  ac- 
curate driving;  he  studied  me  every  time 
I  approached  a  green  and  he  scratched 
his  head  at  some  of  my  long  putts;  but, 
most  of  all,  he  rhapsodized  on  my  manner 
of  getting  out  of  a  hole. 

"Man — if  I  only  had  that  trick  of  yours 
in  handling  the  mashie  and  the  niblick  I 
could  do  the  round  stroke  a  hole  better,  for 
there  isn't  a  rut,  or  a  tuft,  or  a  bunker 
in  any  course  that  I  seem  to  be  able  to 
keep  out  of." 

I  showed  him  the  knack  of  it  as  it  had 
been  taught  me  by  an  old  professional  at 
Saint  Andrews.  K.  B.  Horsfal  was  in 
ecstacies;  if  a  two-hundred-pounds,  keen, 
brusque,  American  business  man  ever  al- 
lows himself  such  liberties. 

Nothing  would  please  him  but  that  we 
should  go  another  round,  just  to  test  out 
his  new  acquisition  and  give  him  the  hang 
of  the  thing. 

To  his  supreme  satisfaction — although 
I  again  beat  him  by  the  same  small  mar- 
gin—he reduced  his  score  for  the  round 
by  eight  strokes. 

On  our  journey  back  to  the  city  he 
began  to  talk  again,  but  on  a  different 
tack  this  time. 

"George — you'll  excuse  me — but  if  I 
were  you  I  would  put  that  signet  ring  you 
are  wearing  in  your  pocket." 

"I  looked  down  at  it  and  reddened,  for 
my  ring  was  manifestly  old,  as  it  was 
manifestly  strange  in  design  and  work- 
manship; and  apt  to  betray  an  identity. 
I  slipped  it  off  my  little  finger  and  placed 
it  in  my  vest  pocket. 

My  companion  laughed. 

"  'No  sooner  said  than  done,' "  he 
quoted.  "You  see,  George,  any  one  who  saw 
you  come  in  to  the  hotel  last  night  could 
tell  you  had  not  been  traveling  for  plea- 
sure. The  marks  of  an  uncomfortable 
train  journey,  in  a  colonist  car,  were  stick- 
ing out  all  over  you.  Now,  golf  clubs  and 
a  signet  ring  like  that  which  you  were 
sporting  are  enough  to  tell  any  man  that 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  traveling 
luxuriously  and  for  the  love  of  it." 

I  could  not  help  admiring  my '  new 
friend's  method  of  deduction,  and  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kindly  interest. 

"Not  a  bit,"  he  continued,  "so  long  as 
you  don't  mind.  For,  it's  like  this — I 
take  it  you  have  left  home  for  some  person- 
al reason,  no  concern  of  mine — you  have 
come  out  here  to  start  over,  or  rather, 
to  make  a  start.  Good!  You  are  right 
to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  But, 
from  the  look  of  you,  I  fancy  you  won't 
stick  at  anything  that  doesn't  suit  you. 
You  are  the  kind  of  fellow  who,  if  you 
felt  like  it,  would  tell  a  man  to  go  to 
the  devil ;  then  walk  off  his  premises.  You 
see,  I  don't  tab  you  as  a  milksop  kind  of 
Englishman  exactly. 

"Well,  out  here  they  don't  like  Bri- 
tishers who  receive  remittances  every 
month  from  their  mas  or  pas  at  home,  for 
they  have  found  that  that  kind  is  gener- 
ally not  much  good.  Hope  you're  not  one, 
George!" 

"No!"  I  laughed,  rather  ruefully,  al- 
most wishing  I  were.  "With  me  it  is  sink 
or  swim.  And  I  do  not  mind  telling  you, 
Mr.  Horsfal,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  leave  the  hotel  to-morrow  for  less 
pretentious  apartments  and  to  start  swim- 
ming for  all  I  am  worth." 

"Good!"  he  cried,  as  if  it  were  a  good 
joke.  "Now  what  do  you  propose  start- 
ing in?" 

"I  have  already  commenced  keeping  an 
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eye  on  the  advertisements,  which  seem  to 
be  chiefly  for  real  estate  salesmen  and 
partners  with  a  little  capital,"  I  said. 

"But  the  fact  is  I  have  made  an  appli- 
cation this  morning  for  something  I 
thought  might  suit  me.  But,  even  if  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  be  considered,  the  chances 
are  there  will  be  some  flies  in  the  oint- 
ment— there  always  are." 

My  friend  looked  at  me,  as  I  thought — 
curiously. 

"To-morrow  morning,"  I  went  on,  "it  is 
my  intention  to  begin  with  the  near  end  of 
the  business  district  and  call  on  every 
business  house,  one  after  another,  until 
I  happen  upon  something  that  will  pro- 
vide a  start. 

"I  have  no  love  for  the  grinding  in  an 
office,  nor  yet  for  the  grubbing  in  a  ware- 
house, but,  for  a  bit,  it  will  be  a  case  of 
'needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,'  so  I 
mean  to  take  anything  that  I  can  get,  to 
begin  with,  and  leave  the  matter  of  choice 
,to  a  more  opportune  time." 

"And  what  would  be  your  choice, 
George?"  he  inquired. 

"Choice!  Well,  if  you  asked  me  what  I 
thought  I  was  adapted  for,  I  would  say, 
green-keeper  and  professional  golfer; 
gymnastic  instructor;  athletic  coach;  po- 
liceman; or,  with  training  and  dieting, 
pugilist.    At  a  pinch,  I  could  teach  school." 

K.  B.  Horsfal  grinned  and  looked  out 
of  the  car  window  at  the  apparently 
never-ending  sea  of  charred  tree  stumps 
through   which  we  were  passing. 

"Not  very  ambitious,  sonny! — eh!" 

"No,  that  is  the  worst  of  it,"  I  answer- 
ed. "I  do  not  seem  to  have  been  planned 
for  anything  ambitious.  Besides  I  have 
no  desire  to  amass  millions  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  peace  of  mind.  Why !  a  million- 
aire cannot  call  his  life  his  own.  He  is 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  everybody.  He  is 
consulted  here  and  harassed  there.  He 
is  dunned,  solicited,  and  blackmailed;  he 
is  badgered  and  pestered  until,  I  should 
fancy,  he  wished  his  millions  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep,  blue  sea." 

"Lord,  man!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Horsfal, 
"but  you  have  hit  it  right.  One  would  al- 
most think  you  had  been  through  it  your- 
self." 

"I  have  not,"  I  answered,  "but  I  know 
most  of  the  diseases  that  attack  the  man 
of  wealth." 

"Now,  you  have  given  me  an  idea  of 
what  you  might  have  to  do.  But  to  get 
back  to  desire  or  choice — what  would  it 
be  then?"  he  inquired,  as  the  electric  tram 
passed  at  last  from  the  tree-stumps  and 
began  to  draw,  through  signs  of  habita- 
tion, toward  the  city. 

"If  I  had  my  desire  and  my  choice,  Mr. 
Horsfal,  they  would  be  in  such  a  climate 
as  we  have  here,  but  away  somewhere  up 
the  coast,  with  the  sea  in  front  of  me  and 
the  trees  and  the  hills  behind  me;  the  open 
air,  the  sunlight;  contending  with  the  na- 
tural— not  the  artificial — obstacles  of 
life;  work,  with  a  sufficiency  of  leisure; 
quiet,  when  quiet  were  desired;  and,  in 
the  evening  as  the  sun  went  down  into  the 
sea  or  behind  the  hills,  a  cosy  fire,  a  good 
book  and  my  pipe  going  good." 

K.  B.  Horsfal,  millionaire,  patentee, 
lumberman  and  meat  packer,  looked  at 
me,'  sighed  and  nodded  his  head. 

"After  all,  my  boy,"  he  said,  almost 
sadly,  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  isn't 
better  than  all  the  hellish  wealth  hunting 
that  ever  was  or  ever  shall  be.  Stick  to 
your  ideals.  Try  them  out  if  you  can.  As 
for  me — it's  too  late.  I  am  saturated  with 
the  money-getting  mania,  I  am  in  the 
maelstrom  and  I  couldn't  get  out  if  I  tried. 
I'm  in  it  for*  good." 

Our  conversation  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt   ending,   as   Mr.    Horsfal   had   to 


Alpha  Gas  Engine 


So  simple 
your  boy  can 
operate  it — 
and  always 
dependable 


When  you  buy  a  gas  engine  you  want  one  that 
your  boy  or  your  hired  man  can  look  after. 

You  want  an  engine  that  will  always  RUN  when  you 
wan  t  it  to.    That  is  the  kind  of  an  engi  ne  the  ALPHA  is. 

There's  nothing  complicated  about  it — no  fragile 
electric  batteries,  no  attachments  that  puzzle  you. 
Every  part  is  sturdy — built  of  the  best  materials — 
and  will  stand  up  under  hard  work. 

You  simply  oil  the  Alpha,  turn  on  the  fuel — either 
gasoline  or  kerosene — give  the  flywheel  a  turn,  and 
your  engine  has  started  chugging  away  on  an  all-day 
run.  You  can  go  away  and  leave  it — pumping  water, 
running  a  feed-cutter  or  doing  any  of  the  many  other 
things  you  want  it  to  do.  Any  one  of  the  thousands 
of  Alpha  owners  in  Canada  will  tell  you  that  you  can- 
not do  better  than  to  use  this  engine. 

Write    today   for    complete  information  as  to 

how  you  can   save  time,  labor  and   fuel  with 

an  Alpha  Gas  Engine. 

The  De   Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
IN  CANADA.  Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the 
famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  and  Ideal  Gieeu 
Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butterworkers,  Catalogues    of    any     of    our     lines 

mailed  upon  request. 

MONTREAL       PETERBORO      WINNIPEG     VANCOUVER 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


Made  in  twelve 
sizes,  1  Yz  to  28  H. 
P.  Each  size  fur- 
nished in  station- 
ary, semi-portable 
or  portable  style, 
with  hopper  or  tank- 
cooled  cylinder. 


SURFACE- 

—a  Varnish  that  will  stand  wear  and 
tear.  Ramsay's  Fine  Floor  Varnish 
maintains  a  perfect  lasting  finish 
under  most  extreme  circumstances. 
The  scraping  of  furniture  and  the 
stamp  of  heels  is  its  daily  test  for 
durability. 

The  fact  that  Ramsay's  Varnish  stands 
this  severe  usage,  proves  its  worth  as 
a  preservative  for  your  floors. 

Ask  any  Ramsay  dealer,  or  write 
us  for  our  descriptive  literature. 

1|      The  Right  Varnish  to  Varnish  Right      = 


VARNISHES 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  VARNISHES  AND  PAINTS  SINCE  1842 
Torgnio  MONTREAL  Vancouver 
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SILAGE 

MEANS 

SUCCESS 

For    years    BIS- 
SELL  SILOS  have 
been    giving    good 
service.     They  are 
built  of  the  best  se- 
lected   Wood    and 
thoroughly   treat- 
ed with  wood  pre- 
servative oils  that 
»    prevent  decay. 


You  Can  Have  A 
Blssell  Silo 

It  saves  the  whole  crop,  preventing 
|  Waste.   Too  can  keep  more  Stock,  util- 
ize more  roughage.    You  can  have  ex- 
cellent feed  for  jour  stock  Summer  and 
I  Winter,  tides  you  over  the  drowth  period 
—and  the  Blssell  Silo  won't  decay.    It 
has  strong,  rigid  walls,  air  tight.    It's 
your  Silent  Mosey  Maker.     Write  us 
;  for    Information  as  to  your  particular 
!  requirements,  or  ask  the  Bissell  Agent. 

T.  E.  Blssell  Co.  Limited 
Dept  Y  Elora,  Ont.    6 


Handy  Scales 
for  Farm  Use 

Convenience  and  service  are 
the  chief  features  of  the 

Fairbanks 

Farm  Scales 

The  handle  at  the  base  of  the 
weighing  post  permits  of 
ready  transportation  on  its 
own  wheels  to  any  part  of 
the  farm  buildings.  In  house 
or  barn  or  dairy  it  serves  any 
purpose  up  to  2000  pounds 
capacity. 

Fairbanks  Portable  Farm 
Scales  are  compact  and  ab- 
solutely accurate.  The  plat- 
form is  34  x  25 yi  inches  and 
has  a  clearance  of  11  3-8 
inches  above  the  ground. 
Write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  de- 
tails of  this  and  other  types  of  scales. 

The  Canadian  Fairba-ks-R'orse 
Co.,  Limited  st.  John 

Quebec 


make  a  short  call  at  one  of  the  newspaper 
offices  on  some  business  matter.  We  got. 
out  of  the  tram  together.  I  waited  for 
him  while  he  made  his  call,  then  we  walk- 
ed back  leisurely  to  the  hotel,  happy, 
pleasantly  tired  and  hungry  as  hunters. 

I  was  regaled  in  the  dining  room  as  the 
guest  of  my  American  friend. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  in  for  the  balance 
of  the  evening?"  he  asked,  as  I  rose  to 
leave  him  at  the  conclusion  of  our  after- 
dinner  smoke. 

"Yes." 

"Good!"  he  ejaculated,  rather  abruptly. 

And  why  he  should  have  thought  it 
"good"  puzzled  me  not  a  little  as  I  went 
up  in  the  elevator. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GOLDEN  CRESCENT 

I  had  been  sitting  in  my  room  for  two 
hours,  reading,  and  once  in  a  while  think- 
ing over  the  strange  adventures  that  had 
befallen  me  since  I  had  started  out  from 
home  some  three  short  weeks  before.  I  was 
trying  to  picture  to  myself  how  it  had  all 
gone  in  the  old  home;  I  was  wondering 
if  my  father's  heart  had  softened  any  to 
his  absent  son. 

I  reasoned  whether,  after  all,  I  had  done 
right  in  interfering  between  my  brother 
Harry  and  his  fiancee;  but,  when  I 
thought  of  poor  little  Peggy  Darrol  and 
the  righteous  indignation  and  anger  of 
her  brother  Jim,  I  felt  that  if  I  had  to  go 
through  all  of  it  again,  I  would  do  as  I 
had  done  already. 

My  telephone  bell  rang.    I  answered. 

It  was  the  hotel  exchange  operator. 

"Hello!  is  that  room  280?" 

"Yes!"  I  answered. 

"Mr.  George  Bremner?" 

"Yes." 

"A  gentleman  in  room  16  wishes  to  see 
you.     Right  away,  if  you  can,  sir!" 

"What  name?"  I  asked. 

"No  name  given,  sir." 

"All  right!  I'll  go  down  at  once.  Thank 
you!" 

I  laid  aside  my  pipe  and  threw  on  my 
coat.  On  reaching  the  right  landing,  I 
made  my  way  along  an  almost  intermin- 
able corridor,  until  I  stood  before  the  mys- 
terious room  16. 

As  I  entered,  a  respectably  dressed, 
middle-aged  man  was  coming  out,  hat  in 
hand.  Two  others  were  sitting  inside, 
evidently  waiting  an  interview,  while  a 
smart-looking  young  lady — evidently  a 
stenographer — -was  showing  a  fourth  into 
the  room  adjoining. 

It  dawned  on  me  that  this  request  to 
call  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  letter  I 
had  written  that  morning  in  answer  to 
the  newspaper  advertisement. 

I  immediately  assumed  what  I  thought 
to  be  the  correct,  meek  expression  of  a 
man  looking  for  work;  with,  I  hope,  be- 
coming timidity  and  nervousness,  I  whis- 
pered my  name  to  the  young  lady.  Then  I 
took  a  seat  alongside  some  of  my  fellow 
apnlicants,  who  eyed  me  askance  and 
with  what  I  took  to  be  amused  tolerance. 

Five  minutes,  and  the  young  lady  ush- 
ered out  the  man  who  had  been  on  the 
point  of  being  interviewed  as  I  had  come 
in. 

"Mr.  Monaghan?"  queried  the  lady. 

Mr.  Monaghan  rose  and  followed  her. 

An  interval  of  ten  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Monaghan  went  after  his  predecessor. 

"Mr.  Rubenstein?"  asked  the  lady. 

Mr.  Rubenstein,  who,  every  inch  of  him, 
looked  the  part,  went  through  the  routine 
of  Mr.  Monaghan,  leaving  me  alone  in  the 
waiting  room. 

At  last  my  turn  came  and  I  was  usher- 
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ed  into  the  "sanctum."  I  had  put  my  head 
only  inside  the  door,  when  the  bluff  voice 
I  had  learned  that  day  to  know  shouted 
merrily. 

"Hello,  George.  What  do  you  know? 
Come  in  and  sit  down." 

And  there  was  Mr.  Horsfal,  as  large  as 
life,  sitting  behind  a  desk  with  a  pile  of 
letters  in  front  of  him. 

I  was  keenly  disappointed  and  I  fear  I 
showed  it.  Only  this — after  all  my  rising 
hopes — the  genial  Mr.  Horsfal  wished  to 
chat  with  me  now  that  he  had  got  his 
business  worries  over. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  son?  You  look 
crestfallen." 

"I  am,  too,"  I  answered.  "I  was  not 
aware  which  rooms  you  occupied  and, 
when  I  received  the  telephone  message  to 
come  here  and  saw  those  men  waiting  I 
felt  sure  I  had  received  an  answer  to  my 
application  for  a  position  I  saw  in  the 
papers  this  morning." 

Mr.  Horsfal  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  surveyed  me. 

"Well,  no  need  to  get  crestfallen, 
George.  When  you  had  that  thought,  your 
thinking  apparatus  was  in  perfect  work- 
ing order." 

My  eyes  showed  surprise.  "You  don't 
mean — ?" 

"Yes,  George." 

"What?  'Wanted,  alert,  strong,  handy- 
man, to  supervise  up-coast  property.  One 
who  can  run  country  store  preferred. 
Must  be  sober',"  I  quoted. 

"The  very  same.  I've  been  interview- 
ing men  for  a  week  now  and  I'm  sick  of 
it.  I  got  your  letter  this  evening.  But 
all  day  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  that  you 
were  the  very  man  I  wanted,  sent  from 
the  clouds  right  to  me." 

"But— but— "  I  exclaimed.  "I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  the  experience  a  man 
requires  for  such  a  job." 

K.  B.  Horsfal  thumped  his  desk. 

"Lord  sakes,  man,  don't  start  running 
yourself  down.  Boost — boost  yourself  for 
all  you're  worth." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  I  said.  "But  this  is 
different.  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
you.  I  cannot  sail  under  false  colors.  I 
have  no  experience.  I  am  a  simple  baby 
when  it  comes  to  business." 

He  banged  his  desk  again. 

"George,  I'm  the  boss  of  this  affair.  You 
must  just  sit  back  quiet  and  listen,  While 
I  tell  you  about  it;  then  you  can  talk  as 
much  as  you  want." 

"There's  a  thousand  acres  of  property 
that  I,  or  I  should  say,  my  daughter  Eileen 
owns  some  hundred  miles  up  the  coast 
from  here.  The  place  is  called  Golden 
Crescent  Bay.  My  wife  took  a  fancy  to 
it  in  the  early  days,  when  she  came  with 
me  on  a  trip  one  time  I  was  looking  over 
a  timber  proposition.  I  bought  it  for  her 
for  an  old  song  and  she  grew  so  fond  of 
the  place  that  she  spent  three  months  of 
every  year,  as  long  as  she  lived,  right  on 
that  very  land.  She  left  it  all  to  Eileen 
when  she  died. 

"As  a  business  man,  I  should  sell  it,  for 
its  value  has  gone  away  up;  but,  as  a  hus- 
band, as  a  father  and  as  a  sentimentalist, 
I  just  can't  do  it.  It  would  be  like  dese- 
cration." 

"There's  two  miles  of  waterfrontage  t» 
it;  there's  the  house  we  put  up,  also  a 
little  cabin  where  the  present  caretaker 
lives.  The  only  other  place  within  a 
couple  of  miles  by  water  and  four  miles 
round  by  land  through  the  bush  is  a  cot- 
tage that  stands  on  the  property  abutting 
Eileen's,  and  close  to  her  bungalow.  It  has 
been  boarded  up  and  unoccupied  for  quite 
a  while.  Of  course,  up  behind,  over  the 
hills,  there  are  ranches  here  and  there, 
while,  across  the  bay  and  all  up  the  coast, 
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there  are  squatters,  settlers,  fishermen 
and  ranchers  for  a  fare-you-well." 

"You  say  there  is  a  caretaker  there 
already?"  I  put  in. 

"Yes,  I  was  just  getting  to  that.  He's 
an  old  Klondyke  miner;  came  out  with  a 
fortune.  Spent  the  most  of  it  before  he 
got  sober.  Came  to,  just  in  time.  Now  he 
hoards  what's  left,  like  an  old  skinflint. 
Won't  spend  a  nickel,  unless  it's  on  booze. 
Drinks  like  a  drowning  man  and  it  never 
fizzes  on  him.  A  good  enough  man  for 
what  he's  been  doing,  but  no  good  for 
what  I  want  now." 

"You  don't  want  me  to  do  him  out  of 
his  place,  Mr.  Horsfal?"  I  asked. 

"I  was  coming  to  that  too,  only  you're 
so  darned  speedy." 


"He's  all  right  as  a  caretaker,  with 
little  or  aothing  to  do,  and  he  will  pro/e 
useful  to  you  for  odd  jobs;  but  I  have  a 
salmon  cannery  some  miles  north  of  this 
place  and  I  am  going  to  have  half  a  dozen 
lumber  camps  operating  south,  and  fur- 
ther up,  for  the  next  few  years.  Some  of 
them  are  going  full  steam  ahead  now. 

"They  require  a  convenient  store,  where 
they  can  get  supplies;  grub,  oil,  gasoline, 
hardware  and  such  like.  I  need  a  man 
who  could  look  after  a  proposition  of  that 
kind  good.  The  settlers  would  find  a  store 
up  there  a  perfect  god-send. 

The  property  at  Golden  Crescent  is 
easily  got  at  and  is  the  most  central  to 
all  my  places.  Now,  having  an  eye  to 
business,  and  with  Eileen's  consent,  I  have 


decided  to  convert  the  large  front  living 
room  of  her  bungalow  into  a  store.  It  is 
plain,  and  can't  be  hurt.  It's  just  suited 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  had  some  car- 
penters up  there  this  past  week,  putting 
in  a  counter  and  shelves  and  shutting  the 
new  store  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

"A  stock  of  groceries,  hardware,  etc., 
has  already  been  ordered  from  the  whole- 
salers and  should  be  up  there  shortly. 

"Steamers  pass  Golden  Crescent  twice 
a  week.  When  they  have  anything  for 
you,  they  whistle  and  stand-by  out  in  the 
Bay;  when  you  want  them,  you  hoist  a 
white  flag  on  the  pole  on  the  rock  at  the 
end  of  the  little  wharf;  then  you  row  out 
and  meet  them. 

To  be  continued 


NEPONSET  RDQF5 


NEPONSET  PAROID  ROOFING 


NEPONSET  TWm  SHINGLES 


PAROID 


„  ROOFING 

*W»  Uw,,^  Roofing  Gu»r*«*  ■ 
«»  Sol  <f  wmn  »«** 


•too  &  son 

No  ON  fN» 


Every  Farm  Needs  Paroid 

PAROID  should  roof  every  building  on  the  farm — from  the 
big  barn  to  the  pig  pen  and  poultry  house.     It  pays  in  dol- 
lars and  cents — first,  because  of  the  vigorous  resistance  to 
rain,  wind,  heat,  cold  and  fire  ;   second,  because  of  the  many 
years  Paroid  lasts. 

Paroid 

BOOFING 

Saves    You    Rent    Money 

Do  all  your  roofing  or  roof-repairing  this  year  with  Paroid— made  in  Grey 
color — two  weights  ;  also  with  Red  or  Green  crushed  slate  surface. 

But  be  sure  the  roll  roofing  you  buy  IS  Paroid  !  Some  people  have  the 
idea  that  any  roll  roofing  is  Paroid.  If  you  don't  get  the  genuine  article 
you  pay  for  your  mistake. 

Look  (or  the  Paroid  roll  as  shown.    Sold  by  hardware 
and  lumber  dealers. 

We  recommend  Neponset  Twin  Shingles  for  Residences. 


BIRD  &  SON        -        -        Head  Office,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Warehouses  : — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  St.  John 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Roofings, 
Wall  Board,  and  Roofing  Felts  in  Canada 
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Eddy's  ■ 

Indur-     ■                             ■ 

ated   ■                             B 

Fibre-      H                          m 

ware    ■                           1 

Safe    and         M 

Sanitary                                                       H 

Butter  Or  Spice  Pail 

Here    are    two    modern    conveniences    for 

Farm   Women.      Send   the   Butter   to   Town 

in  Eddy's   Fibreware   Butter  Tub.     It   will 

keep   the   Butter   in  perfect   condition   with- 

out   tainting    it   with    any    woody    or    other 

taste.      Likewise   the  "Eddy   Milk    Pail   will 

serve    you    well    at    much    lower    cost    than 

pails  made  of  materials   necessary   for   war 

supplies. 

»a^-         &    MILK 

PAIL 

/^B                                            1    L'sht   weight. 

>n|H                                               I    Long    wearing. 

1    Easily  cleaned. 

H9    Utensils  are  those 

1    made   of    EDDY'S 

INDURATED 

•:\-:                                  D     FIBREWARE. 

Rr  Better  Batter 


CLOTHES  WASHER 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  to  every  woman 
that  this  is  the  best  Vacuum 
Washer  and  to  introduce  it  in  ev- 
ery home  we  will  Bend  it  complete 
with  long  handle  and  exhaust  pro- 
tectors, which  prevent  splashing, 
foronly  $1.75  postpaid.  Lasts  fl  Hie 
time.  Send  order  to-day.  Sati=fac- 
t'"n  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Grant  &  McMillan  Co. 
Dept.  F.M.2,  Box  3&3,  TORONTO 


Washes  anything  from 
finest  laces  to  heaviest 
biankets  or  overalls  equal- 
ly well  and  without  wear 
or  tear— saves  rubbing 
and  washboard  drudg- 
ery— can  be  uscl 
for  rinsing,  blue- 
ing or  dry  clean- 
-   ia& 


Hot  and  Cold  Water  on  the  Farm 

Nobody  Knows  Better  Than  the  Farmer  the  Value  of  a 
Good  Water  System  in  the  Home 


ANYONE  who  has  even  a  passing 
/-\  familiarity  with  the  development 
i  1  of  the  Canadian  farm  and  farm- 
stead knows  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  equip- 
ment of  the  barns  and  the  fields  has  been 
carried  to  a  point  far  in  advance  of  the 
equipment  of  the  farm  home.  For  forty 
years  and  more  educational  institutions, 
experiment  stations,  the  farm  press,  all 
agencies  in  fact  interested  in  better  farms 
and  better  farming,  have  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  more  fertile  soils,  better 
crops,  better  livestock,  more  and  better 
machinery.  It  is  well  that  such  should 
have  been  the  case.  But  have  we  not 
reached  that  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  farm  home  where  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  installation  of  such 
equipment  as  shall  make  for  convenience 
where  convenience  has  been  shamefully 
neglected? 

Not  the  least  of  the  improvements  is  a 
convenient  water  supply  system.  We 
have  been  too  long  contented  to  carry  the 
day's  supply  of  water  for  household  use 
from  the  cistern  outside  the  house,  from 
the  well  to  the  barn,  or  from  the  spring 
yonder  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  forgetting 
that  with  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
money  we  might  make  it  possible  to  save 
those  few  minutes  each  day  which  aggre- 
gate hours  each  month.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  supply  yourselves  with  a  complete 
system  of  hot  and  cold  water  costing  from 
$250  to  $300.  But  let  me  describe  a  simple 
system  that  is  quite  within  the  reach  of 
at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  farm  homes 
of  Canada  and  which  will  mean  so  much 
to  all  members  of  the  home,  particularly 
the  women.  The  details  of  this  system 
were  largely  worked  out  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Etherton,  formerly  of  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  kitchen  sink, 
a  pump,  a  range  boiler,  some  device  for 
heating  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  a 
few  feet  of  pipe  with  the  necessary  valves 
and  connections.  The  sink  may  be  of  the 
ordinary  type,  but  the  one  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph  is  very  much 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  a  rolled-rim  porce- 
lain-lined sink  with  a  back.  The  back 
makes  it  so  much  easier  to  keep  the  sink 
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Wraaat 


Shows  the  arrangement  of  pump  tank, 
heater  and  basin. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


and  surroundings  clean  and  presentable 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  extra  cost.  When 
a  sink  is  installed,  let  the  housewife  deter- 
mine how  high  it  should  be  placed.  The 
average  carpenter  will  place  it  30  inches 
above  the  floor.  It  should  generally  be  34 
inches  high,  so  that  one  washing  in  it  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  stoop. 

The  pump  is  a  kitchen-sink  force-pump. 
The  type  shown  has  a  brass  cylinder.  The 
air  chamber  is  attached  to  the  pump 
spout.  The  boiler  feed-pipe  leads  from 
the  pump  to  the  range  boiler,  entering  the 
boiler  at  the  top  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  bottom  as  shown  by  the  transparency 
in  the  figure.  At  the  point  where  this 
pipe  connects  to  the  pump  spout  there  is 
placed  a  three-way  valve  with  handle  and 
pointer  attached.  The  hot  water  pipe  is 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  and 
brought  to  the  pump  spout  as  shown.  An 
air  cock  is  placed  in  both  the  boiler  feed 
pipe  and  the  hot  water  pipe;  in  the  former 
pipe  it  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  line 
near  the  boiler,  in  the  latter  pipe  it  is 
placed  in  the  vertical  line  near  the  pump. 

The  range  boiler  has  a  capacity  of  30 
gallons  and  is  shown  mounted  on  an  ad- 
justable stand.  The  bottom  of  the  tank 
is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  sink,  to 
utilize  the  syphon  principle  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  boiler  may  be  placed  at  any 
convenient  distance  from  the  sink;  in 
fact,  it  may  be  located  in  an  adjacent 
room    if   desirable. 

In  the  average  farm  home  the  water  is 
most  conveniently  heated  for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year  by  attaching  the  boiler 
to  a  "water-front"  in  the  fire-box  of  the 
range.  All  companies  manufacturing 
stoves  make  water-fronts  which  can  be 
easily  attached.  A  water-front  may  con- 
sist merely  of  a  coil  of  one-inch  pipe 
placed  in  the  fire-box  and  attached  by  two 
leads  of  pipe  to  the  boiler.  Or  it  may  be 
a  simple  rectangular  iron  box  placed  in 
the  range.  The  former  type  provides  a 
larger  heating  area,  but  burns  out  rather 
quickly  if  hard  water  with  a  large  lime 
content  is  used. 

A  kerosene  heater  is  being  used  in  the 
equipment  shown.  This  is  an  admirable 
substitute  for  the  water-front  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  The  boiler  con- 
nections to.  the  water-front  can  be  re- 
moved with  very  little  trouble  and  the 
stove  attached. 

If  cold  water  direct  from  the  cistern 
is  needed  at  the  sink,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  the  three-way  valve  so  that  the 
pointer  will  be  to  the  extreme  right  (the 
pointer  is  not  found  with  the  regular 
three-way  valve,  but  is  shown  here  for  the 
sake  of  clear   explanation). 

If  hot  water  is  wanted  at  the  sink  (as- 
suming that  the  boiler  is  full  and  pro- 
perly heated),  it  is  necessary  merely  to 
turn  the  three-way  valve  to  the  position 
with  the  pointer  straight  up,  and  pump. 
The  cold  water  from  the  cistern  is  forced 
through  the  boiler  feed  pipe  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler,  forcing  hot  water  out 
at  the  top  of  the  boiler  through  the  hot 
water  pipe.  If  a  gallon  of  cold  water  is 
pumped  into  the  boiler  a  gallon  of  hot 
water  will  be  delivered  at  the  sink. 

If  hot  water  is  wanted  at  the  sink  when 
it  is  not  convenient  to  operate  the  pump, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  pointer  of 
the  three-way  valve  to  the  extreme  left 
and  open  the  air  cock  in  the  hot  water 
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pipe.  The  opening  of  this  cock  permits 
air  to  pass  into  the  top  of  the  boiler 
through  the  hot  water  pipe.  Warm  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  will  then 
flow  through  the  feed  pipe  to  the  pump. 
The  flow  will  continue  until  the  water  in 
the  boiler  is  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
pump  spout. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  already  men- 
tioned this  equipment  can  be  used  to  sup- 
ply a  bath  tub  in  an  adjoining  room  or  on 
the  floor  above,  by  attaching  to  the  hot 
water  pipe  another  pipe  leading  to  the 
bath  tub.  With  the  attachment  made 
near  the  pump,  the  flow  can  be  directed  to 
the  bath  tub  by  proper  valves. 

This  simple  equipment  is  well  within 
the  reach  of  almost  every  farm  home.  The 
cost  would  be  about  as  follows: 

A  "water-front"  for  a  range  costs 
about  $3.50.  The  kerosene  heater  shown 
costs  $15.  Measured  in  terms  of  con- 
venience, of  steps  saved,  of  satisfaction 
secured,  the  cost  is  negligible.  Should  a 
more  complete  water  system  be  later  in- 
stalled all  parts  of  this  equipment  could 
be  used,  so  that  nothing  would  be  dis- 
carded. 

♦ 

A  BIRD'S  PARADISE 

By  Ella  N.  Lewis. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Aylmer,  Ontario, 
is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  unique  beauty  spots  any  country 
affords.  To"  visit  the  bird  preserve  and 
wonderful  flower  gardens  of  Charles 
Caverly  is  to  be  transported  into  a  world 
far  apart  from  the  commonplace,  and 
makes  the  visitor  realize  how  much  can 
be  done  in  a  simple,  inexpensive  way,  to 
make  the  surroundings  of  a  farm  house 
delightfully  attractive.  Bird  houses  are 
to  be  seen  in  great  variety,  all  designed 
and  constructed  by  Mr.  Caverly  during 
the  winter  months.  Scores  of  beautiful 
song  birds,  now,  alas,  becoming  so  rare, 
flit  joyously  about,  secure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  this  secluded  refuge.  A  tall 
flicker  house  meets  the  eye  near  the  en- 
trance, while  across  the  green  sward  can 
be  seen  other  artistic  bird  houses,  not- 
ably a  quaint  Dutch  windmill  model,  for 
more  flickers,  a  great  number  of  which 
are  quite  at  home  on  this  farm,  one  of 
their  favorite  nesting  places  being  in  an 
'Old,  hollow  apple  tree  stump,  not  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  while  another  family 
prefers  a  box  in  a  nearby  tree.  Blue  bird 
houses  abound,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
housed  second  broods  last  season — one 
small  rustic  shanty  hanging  low  on  an 
ordinary  wire  fence  is  here  shown  with 
eggs,  mother  bird  and  her  young.  Note 
the  five  on  top  of  shanty,  ready  for  flight. 

Jennie  wrens  have  ample  accommoda- 
tion in  a  great  variety  of  houses,  log 
cabins,  Swiss  chalets,  octagon  castles,  etc., 
but  the  little  "Jennie's  Favorite"  is  plain- 
ly first  choice  with  fastidious  Mrs.  Jennie. 
In  trees  on  the  lawn  and  nearby  orchard 
are  to  be  seen  nests  of  the  orchard  and 
Baltimore  oriole,  wood  pee  wee,  king 
birds,  cedar  wax  wings,  goldfinches,  yel- 
low warblers,  catbirds,  and  other  native 
birds,  while  a  Kentucky  cardinal  in  scar- 
let coat  was  seen  last  season  flashing 
about,  although  it  did  not  long  remain 
with  those  who  have  learned  that  in  this 
quiet  spot  birds  are  made  welcome  and 
are  protected  from  their  enemies,  human 
or  otherwise. 


Have  you  talked  with  your  neighbors 
about  subscribing  for  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine? Why  not  do  it  now?  Make  up  as 
large  a  club  of  subscribers  as  you  can 
and  send  in  their  names. 
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estclox  is  Big  Ben's  family 
name.  Westdox  is  a  name 
an   alarm  clock  is  proud 

to  bear.     Westdox  is  a   mark  of 

quality. 

All  Westdox  must  earn  the  right  to 
wear  it.  Like  Big  Ren,  they  must  be  as 
good  all  through  as  they  look  outside. 

The    Western    Clock  Co.   makes  each 


one  in  the  patented  Westdox~»&y — a  bet- 
ter method  of  clock  making.  Needle-fine 
pivots  of  polished  steel  greatly  reduce 
friction.  Westdox  run  on  time  and  ring  on 
time. 

That's  why  Westdox  make  good  i  n  the 
home;  that's  why  these  clocks  have  so 
many  friends. 

Your  dealer  has  them.  Big  Ben  is  $4.00. 
Or,  sent  prepaid,  the  same  price,  if  your 
dealer  doesn't  stock  him. 


Western  Clock  Co.— makers  of  IVestclox 

Big  Ben— Baby  Ben— Pocket  Ben  — Amenta— lookout— Itonelad— Sleep- Meter— Bingo 

La  Salle,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


SEND    FOR  THE 

PURITY  FLOUR 

COOK  BOOK 


The  tried  and  tested  recipes  contained 
in  this  handsomely  bound  kitchen 
reference  book  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  of 
the  MCDONALD  INSTITUTE,  and  cover 
economical  instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  manner  of  dishes  for  all  meals 


Mailed  post  paid  for  20 cents 
Western  Canada  FlourMillsC?  Limited 

TORONTO. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — /(  will  identify  you. 
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Boys ! ! 

Here's  your  chance  to  do  a 
fine  stroke  in  the  big  war  I  Help 
the  Y.M.C.A.  to  help  your  big 
brothers  overseas  by  joining  In 
the 

"Earn  and  Give" 
Campaign 

Six  thousand  Canadian  older 
boys  are  invited  to  earn  and 
give  at  least  Ten  Dollars  ($10) 
to  the  Red  Triangle  Fund.  That 
means  $60,000  in  all!  Splendid! 
Five  thousand  dollars  will  be 
used  for  boys'  work  in  India  and 
China;  another  $5,000  for  tha 
National  Boys'  Work  of  Canada, 
and  $60,000  to  help  big  brothew 
in  khaki.  Ask  your  local  Y.M. 
C.A.  representative  for  informa- 
tion and  pledge  card.  When  you 
have  subscribed  one  or  more 
units  of  Ten  Dollars,  you  will 
receive  a  beautifully  engraved 
certificate. 

War  Work  Summary. 

There  are: 

— 89    '  branches      of      Canadian 

Y.M.C.A.  in  France. 

— 74  branches  in  England. 


Vast  Issues  Depend  Upon 

the  Welfare  of  Our  Boys 


RUSHING  "whiz-oangs"  and  screaming  "coal  boxes"  are 
no  respecters  of  persons.  You  are  hit !  But  despite 
shock  and  pain  you  still  can  face  the  long  weary  trudge 
back  to  dressing  station.  Weary,  overwrought  and  depressed 
you  are  prey  to  wild  imaginings  of  that  other  coming  ordeal 
with  the  surgeon.  There  are  other  "walking  wounded",  too ! 
You  must  wait,  wait,  wait.     And  then — 

Up  comes  a  cheery  Y.M.C.A.  man,  the  ever 
present  big  brother  to  the  soldier,  with  words  of 
manly  encouragement.  Close  beside  the  dressing  sta- 
tion the  good  generous  folks  at  home  have  enabled 
him  to  set  up  a  canteen.  He  hands  you  biscuits,  and 
chocolate  or  coffee. 


— Dozens  of  Y.M.C.A.  dugouts 
in  forward  trenches  under  fire. 
— Over  100  pianos  in  England 
and  France ;  also  300  gramo- 
phones and  27  moving  picture 
machines. 

— Y.M.C.A.  helps  boys  in  hospi- 
tals. 

— More  than    60,000   cups  of  hot 
tea   and   coffee   distributed   daily 


YAVC.A. 


"In  thousands  of  cases,"  writes  an  officer,  "it 
was  that  first  hot  cup  of  coffee  that  dragged  the  man 
back  to  life  and  sanity  1" 

The  tremendous  helpfulness  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  an  aid  to  the  "morale", 
or  fighting  spirit,  of  the  soldiers  is  everywhere  praised.  No  wonder  the 
Germans  make  every  effort  to  smash   the   Y.M.C.A.  huts  out  of  existence. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  is  everywhere.  You  first  met  the  helpful  manly  Y.M. 
C.A  worker  in  camp,  then  on  train  and  boat,  at  camp  in  England  and  in 
France,  close  to  the  firing  line.  Often  he  risks  his  life  to  reach  you  in  the 
trenches.  He  has  won  the  warmest  praise  from  military  authorities,  states- 
men— the  King ! 

Will  you  help?  This  vast  organization  of  helpfulness  needs  at  least 
$2,250,000  from  Canada  for  1918.  For  your  boys'  sake  be  GENEROUS !  I 
If  no  committee  has  been  organized  in  your  community  to  raise  funds,  write 
to  the  National  Director  at  address  below  for  information  about  how  to 
organize. 


Red  Tri|||pe  Fund 

$2,250,00$  May  7,  8,  9 

Canada  Wide  Appeal 


in  France — free.     Estimated  cost 
for  8  months,   $48,000. 
— 160,000    magazines    distributed 
free    every    month.       (Estimated 
cost  $15,000.) 

—$125,000  used  in  1917  to  build 
huts  in  France. 

— Y.M.C.A.  sells  many  needful 
things  to  soldiers  for  their  con- 
venience. Profits,  if  any,  all 
spent  for  benefit  of  soldiers. 
— Service  to  boys  in  Camp  hos- 
pitals. 

— Out  of  Red  Triangle  Fund, 
$75,000  to  be  contributed  to  the 
War  Work  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 


National  Council,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Headquarters :   120  Bay  Street,  Toronto 


John  W.  Ross,  (Montreal) 

National  Chairman  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 


G.  A.  Warburton,  (Toronto) 
National  Director  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 
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They  are  Fighting— Dying— for  YOU 
What  are  You  Doing  for  THEM  ? 


IF  only  you  could   be   in   France,   close   to  your  boy, 
think  of   the   comforts  you  could   send   him   into  the 
lines,   how   you   could   hearten   him   for   the  supreme 
ordeal  of  battle. 

But  no— '•thousands  of  miles  separate  you !  Not  for 
you  are  his  furloughs,  no  visits  to  camps  for  you,  no  privi- 
lege of  visiting  your  boy  in  hospital,  if  need  be.  Few  and 
far  between  are  the  comforts  you  can  send  across  the  wide 
seas ! 


Boys ! ! 

Here's  your  chance  to  do  a  fine 
stroke  in  the  big  war!  Help  the 
Y.M.C.A.  to  help  your  big  brothers 
overseas  by  joining  in  the 

Earn  and  Give  Campaign. 

Six  thousand  Canadian  older  boys 
are  invited  to  earn  and  give  at  least 
Ten  Dollars  ($10)  to  the  Red  Tri- 
angle Fund.  That  means  $60,000  in 
all !  Splendid !  Fivo  thousand  dol- 
lars will  be  used  for  beys'  work  in 
India  and  China;  another  $5,000 
for  the  National  Boys '  Work  -  of 
Canada,  and  $50,000  to  help  big 
brothers  in  khaki.  Ask  your  local 
Y.M.C.A.  representative  for  Infor- 
mation and  pledge  card.  When  you 
have  subscribed  one  or  more  units 
of  Ten  Dollars,  you  will  receive  a 
beautifully  engraved  certificate. 

War  Work 
Summary 

Branches  in  20  Forestry  Camps 
established.last  year. 


Y.M.C.A.  nightly  under  fire  In 
many  places. 

300,000  letters  a  day  written  In 
Y.M.C.A.  buildings. 

Troops,  furnished  with  athletic 
equipment  (helps  morale  of  troops). 

Entertainments,  Bible  classes, 
sing-songs,  good  night  services  and 
personal  interviews  conducted  by 
Y.M.C.A.  workers. 

Y.M.C.A.  Red  Triangle  Clubs  In 
Toronto,  St.  John,  Montreal  and 
other  cities  for  returned  soldiers  and 
enlisted  men. 


Would  that  you  had  a  friend  over 
there  to  perform  these  offices  for  you ! 
Thank  God,  you  have  that  friend.    The 

Y.M.C.A.  is  ever  at  your  boy's  side — in 
camps,  trains,  boats,  in  the  streets  of  the 
big  city,  in  hospital,  behind  the  firing  lines 
— and  often  right  into  the  trenches, — 
everywhere ! 

"Right  on  the  heels  of  the  dashing  Canadian  sol- 
diers at  Vimy  Ridge  the  Y.M.C.A.  men  were  serving  out 
biscuits  and  chocolate  to  the  tired  men",  said  the  dis- 
patches. The  General  was  enthusiastic  and  recommend- 
ed one  of  the  Y.M.C.A  men  for  the  Military  Cross. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  hun- 
dreds of  huts  with  all  the  thousand  and  one  comforts  that  must  be 
provided.  What  will  you  give  to  show  that  you  care  for  your  boys' 
welfare?  At  least  $2,250,000  is  needed  for  1918.  For  the  sake  of  your 
precious  boys,  be  Generous ! 


YAV.C.A 


Red  Triangle  Fund 

$2,250,000,  May  7,  8,  9 

Canada  Wide  Appeal 


Y.M.C.A.  service  extends  from 
Vancouver  to  the  firing  line  and 
then  back  to  patients  in  hospitals 
until    men   are  discharged. 

Y.M.C.A.  Secretaries  accompany 
troop  trains. 

Between  400  and  500  millions  of 
letters  and  cards  written  and  posted 
in  Y.M.C.A.  tents,  huts  and  dugouts 
since  war  began. 

Splendid  service  to  boys  in  Cana- 
dian Camp  hospitals.  Regular  sing- 
songs and  inspirational  addresses 
with  distributions  of  magazines, 
fruit,  chocolates,  gum,  books  and 
smokes. 


National  Council,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Headquarters :  120  Bay  Street,  Toronto 


John  W.  Ross,  (Montreal) 

National  Chairman  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 


G.  A.  Warburton,  (Toronto) 
National  Director  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 
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Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer 's  Exchange 

SEMI-MONTHLY 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion. 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


FARMS    FOR    SALE 

225  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box  C,   Farmers'  Magazine. 


TREES  FOR  SALE 

pRIVET,  BARBERRY.  EVERGREENS, 
oaks,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  for 
ornamental  hedges,  windbreaks,  timber, 
mailing  size ;  dozen  same  variety,  one 
dollar;  hundred,  five  dollars.  Complete 
list  free.  John  Downham,  Strathroy, 
Ontario.  (Apr.  16) 


SEED   WHEAT 

QNTARIO  GROWN  MARQUIS  WHEAT, 
perfectly  acclimatized,  grown  on  my 
farm  in  Pickering,  for  sale,  price  $2.70 
per  bushel  f.o.b.  station ;  bags  30  cents 
extra.  Money  to  accompany  order.  Write 
F.  M.  Chapman,  75  Hampton  Avenue, 
Toronto. 


SOW   WANTED 

JpURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  SOW  WANT- 
ed — must  be  young  and  due  to  farrow 
about  May  1st.  Apply,  giving  particulars, 
including  age  and  price,  to  Box  IB, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  143-153  University 
Avenue.    Toronto. 


MILCH    COWS    WANTED 

WANTED— TWO  FIRST-CLASS  MILCH 
cows,  Shorthorns  preferred,  not  more 
than  six  years  old.  One  with  calf  at  foot 
and  another  that  will  freshen  not  later 
than  June  1.  Must  be  Al  stock.  Apply, 
stating  price.  Box  15,  Farmers'  Magazine, 
143-153    University    Avenue,    Toronto. 


MORE    DOLLARS 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada,  men  and  women, 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  FM.  143-153 
University   Avenue,   Toronto,    Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


Grandmother's  Cookie  Jar 

And   The   Modern    Housekeeper's   Useful   Substitutes 

By  Genevieve 


w 


HAT  treasure  places  they  were, 
those  dark  shelves  in  grandma's 
pantry  with  their  stone  jars  of  jam 
and  cookies  and  fruit  cake  and  doughnuts. 
And  how  generous  grandmother  was  with 
the  eggs  and  butter  which  gave  them  their 
incomparable  richness,  and  the  sugar  with 
which  the  cookies  had  been  sprinkled  and 
in  which  the  doughnuts  had  literally 
rolled.  The  cooking  which  made  grand- 
mother both  famous  and  popular  was  not 
done  in  war-time.  Looking  back  at  it 
now  after  months  of  skimping  and  con- 
triving on  baking  days,  it  seems  like  a 
fairly  simple  matter  to  keep  a  pantry 
stocked  with  viands  for  any  emergency 
when  there  was  no  need  of  saving  flour 
and  fats  and  sugar  for  a  hungry  army 
and  when  eggs  and  cream  could  be  had  for 
the  trouble  of  dipping  into  a  crock.  The 
"forehanded"  housekeeper  has  a  more 
difficult  problem  now  to  keep  something 
good  in  her  larder  with  which  she  can 
rustle  up  a  meal  on  short  notice,  or  frr^at 
a  company  of  visitors  or  a  hungry  man 
from  the  field  to  a  lunch  between  times. 

The  woman  who  makes  her  own  bread 
has  the  foundation  not  only  for  a  good 
meal  but  for  some  most  delicio"*  --'' 
wholesome  variations  of  the  plain  loaf. 
After  the  dough  has  had  its  last  rise,  a 
"coffee  loaf"  may  be  made  by  kneading 
in  a  little  shortening,  and  a  few  cut  rais- 
ins on  special  occasions;  then,  when  the 
loaf  has  risen  in  the  pan,  brushi"~  it  over 
with  butter  and  sprinkling  with  brown 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  This  can  well  take 
the  place  of  cake  for  the  Sunday  night 
supper,  with  a  considerable  saving  of  but- 
ter and  sugar.  A  real  old-fashioned  cof- 
fee cake  may  be  made  apart  from  the 
regular    bread    baking.      Take    one    cup 


Grandmother's    pantry    was    innocently 
enough    a    lure    for    children. 
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scalded  milk,  one-third  cup  butter  or  lard, 
one-quarter  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  put  these  together  and 
when  lukewarm  add  one-third  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  one-quarter  cup  lukewarm 
milk,  one  egg  well  beaten  and  flour  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  batter.  You  may  add  one- 
half  cup  raisins,  stoned  and  cut  in  pieces, 
but  they  are  not  necessary.  Cover  and 
let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  beat 
it  well,  spread  in  a  greased  dripping  pan 
about  one-half  inch  thick,  cover  and  let 
rise  again.  Before  baking  brush  over 
with  beaten  egg  and  cover  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture.  Melt  three  tablespoons 
butter,  add  one-third  cup  hrown  sugar 
and  one  teaspoon  cinnamon.  When  sugar 
is  partially  melted  stir  in  three  table- 
spoons flour,  spread  over  the  top  of  the 
mixture  and  bake.  The  sugar  and  butter 
used  here  may  seem  too  much  for  war  con- 
ditions; if  we  should  apologize  we  are  sug- 
gesting this  only  as  a  cake  substitute— a 
loaf  which  may  be  kept  fresh  and  moist 
for  a  week  in  the  crock  that  held  the 
pound  cakes  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  cookies  and  seed  cakes  so  short  that 
they  literally  melted  in  your  mouth  and 
the  spicy  drop  cakes  solid  with  flour  and 
butter  and  sugar  are  not  for  times  like 
these.  Still,  we  can  have  equally  delicious 
and  vastly  more  wholesome  "little  cakes" 
in  the  way  of  bran  gems  with  dates,  and 
whole  wheat  muffins  with  raisins,  and  oat 
cakes  kept  crisp  in  a  crock  with  a  sugar 
bowl  of  date  paste  on  the  same  shelf  so 
they  can  be  sandwiched  together  to  make 
the  grandest  little  jim-jams  ever  turned 
out  of  an  oven.  Another  excellent  war- 
time "cookie"  is  the  Scotch  macaroon.  To 
make  these,  beat  an  egg  until  light,  add 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  melted 
butter,  one  and  one-half  cup  rolled  oats, 
or  one  cup  rolled  oats  and  one-third  cup 
shredded  cocoanut.  Add  more  rolled  oats 
if  necessary  to  give  a  mixture  stiff  enough 
to  stand  up  well  in  the  baking.  Drop  by 
teaspoonfuls  on  a  greased  pan  and  bake 
about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Looking  back  at  grandmother's  pantry 
now  we  see  that  it  was  innocently  enough 
a  lure  for  children  or  grown-ups  born 
with  a  permanent  sweet  tooth.  It  was  not 
at  all  what  a  physician  would  advise,  and 
while  a  patriotic  conscience  as  well  as 
higher  prices  and  a  modern  knowledge  of 
nutrition  would  of  themselves  prevent  us 
following  her  plan  of  forehanded  provid- 
ing, we  know  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  things  we  really 
need  against  the  emergency  of  a  busy  day 
or  unexpected  company.  Have  you  a  vision 
of  a  pantry  where  you  could  tap  a  sup- 
ply for  a  meal  at  any  time  without  being 
open  to  the  reproach  of  hoarding  or  wast- 
ing? 

There  is  an  old  brown  bean  crock,  or 
maybe  it  is  just  a  covered  lard  pail,  filled 
with  home-baked  beans.  Whether  there 
is  meat  in  the  house  or  not,  you  have  here 
the  foundation  of  a  substantial  dinner. 
Baked  beans  don't  keep  indefinitely,  of 
course — it  would  be  a  rare  family  dis- 
posed to  allow  them  to — but  they  can  be 
kept  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  and  are  even 
improved  by  reheating.  There  is  always 
a  jar  of  salad  dressing  ready  and  mate- 
rials for  a  salad  can  be  found  at  any  time 
of  the  year  even  after  all  the  green  salad 
plants  have  gone  out  of  season.  The  staple 
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potato  is  available  at  any  time;  eggs  can 
be  had  in  certain  seasons;  beets  and  car- 
rots are  on  hand  all  winter  and  for  quick 
use  a  can  of  beets  or  carrots  or  peas  can 
be  opened.  This  is  one  kind  of  home-pre- 
pared emergency  ration  which  will  take 
the  place  of  a  lot  of  the  more  expensive 
things  on  our  grandmother's  shelves — the 
home-grown  and  home-canned  vegetables. 
And  chicken !  Suppose  even  a  bridal  party 
were  to  suddenly  drop  down  on  you,  you 
have  your  own  canned  chicken  and  you 
can  make  a  dish  of  hot  chicken  and  biscuit 
or  a  pie  or  a  bowl  of  chicken  salad.  A  can 
of  corn  can  be  opened  to  use  with  it,  stir- 
ring a  few  tablespoons  of  flour  into  the 
corn  pulp,  dropping  the  batter  on  a  greas- 
ed griddle  and  in  five  minutes  carrying 
to  the  table  a  platter  of  crisp  brown  corn 
fritters.  The  day  of  alluring  and  re- 
sourceful pantries  in  the  farm  home  has 
not  passed,  only  it  takes  more  forethought 
and  more  careful  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  housekeeper  to  keep  them  supplied 
than  it  did  in  grandmother's  day. 

The    Kitchen   Almanac 
Table  of  Culinary  Weights  and  Measures 

3  teaspoons  =  1  tablespoon. 
16  tablespoons  =  1  cup 

4  cups  flour  =  1  pound. 

2  cups  granulated  sugar  =  1  pound. 
2  cups  minced  meat  =  1  pound. 
2  cups  rice  =  1  pound. 
2  2/3  cups  brown  or  powdered  sugar 
=  1  pound. 

2  2/3  cups  cornmeal  =  1  pound. 
2  2/3  cups  raisins  =  1  pound. 

2  2/3  cups  currants  =  1  pound. 

3  cups  suet  =  1  pound. 

4  cups  shelled  nuts  =  1  pound. 

4  cups  grated  cheese  =  1  pound. 

5  cups  flaked  cereal  =  1  pound. 

8  cups  shredded  cocoanut  =  1  pound. 

1  pint  liquid  =  1  pound. 

2  tablespoons  baking  soda  =  1  ounce. 

2  tablespoons  ground  spice  =  1  ounce. 

3  1/3  tablespoons  cream  of-  tartar  = 
1  ounce. 

2  2/3  tablespoons  baking-powder  =  1 
ounce. 

1  1/3  tablespoons  salt  =  1  ounce. 

4  tablespoons  tea  =  1  ounce. 

2  tablespoons  coffee  =  1  ounce. 

2  tablespoons  liquid  =  1  ounce. 

3  tablespoons  juice  in  an  average  sized 
lemon. 

4  tablespoons  in  an  average  sized  egg. 
2  gills  =  1  cup. 

2  cups  =  1  pint. 

2  pints  =  1  quart. 

4  quarts  or  16  cups  =  1  gallon. 


Smith  got  married.  The  evening  of  his 
first  pay-day  he  gave  his  bride  fourteen 
dollars  of  the  fifteen-dollar  salary  and 
kept  only  a  dollar  for  himself. 

But  on  the  second  pay-day  Smith  gave 
his  wife  one  dollar  and  kept  fourteen 
dollars  himself. 

"Why,  John,"  she  cried,  in  injured 
tones,  "how  on  earth  do  you  think  I  can 
manage  for  a  whole  week  on  a  paltry 
dollar?" 

"Darned  if  I  know,"  he  answered.  "I 
had  a  rotten  time  myself  last  week.  It's 
your  turn  now." — Topeka  State  Journal. 


Lethbridge,  Alta. 
I  have  just  received  my  third  copy  of 
Farmers'  Magazine  and  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  it.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
my  dollar.  Please  credit  my  subscription. 
—Archie  G.  D.  Clark. 


SWEET    CLOVER 

A  farmer  near  Durham,  Ont.,  realized  $2,500  for  the  seed  from  15  acres  of  Sweet  Clover. 
Another  near  Newmarket  got  $600  for  the  seed  from  less  than  five.  But  that  isn't  all  that 
they  got.  A  big  lot  of  feed,  some  splendid  pasture,  and  a  big  access  of  fertility  in  their  soil. 
Sweet  Clover  is  coming  into  its  own — the  place  intended  for  it  by  Providence  when  it  was 
created.  Just  now  we  must  have  bigger  crops  of  feed,  we  must  rebuild  our  soil,  and  do  with 
less  expense  and  labor  than  is  possibly  done  by  old  methods.  We  are  offering  a  limited 
quantity  of  our  own  select  strain  of  Yellow  Blossom  Sweet  Clover,  and  recommend  it  as 
possessing  a  splendid  wealth  of  foilage,  making  a  superb  quality  of  hay,  fine,  more  succulent, 
easier  to  cure,  higher  in  food  values  than  the  common  White  Blossom.  It  is  a  lower  grow- 
ing plant,  therefore  safer  from  damage  from  cutting  too  low  when  taking  off  the  first  crop. 
Canadian  Albotrea  costs  a  little  more  per  bushel,  but  actually  less  per  acre,  for  its  big 
and  rapid  germination  means  that  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  will  seed  an  acre,  where  with  common 
White  Blossom  20  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  are  recommended. 

Write  us,   placing  your  order  at  once.      Prices   are  as   follows: — 

Grade    No.     1,     per    bushel     $25  00 

"       2       "  "  20  00 

"       3,      "  " 17  50 

White    Blossom    Sweet    Clover,    per   bushel    18  00 

NOTE. — Grades  2  and  3  contain  some  alsike,  with  traces  of  dock,  ribgrass  cockle,  but  none 
of  the  more  pestiferous  weeds.     For  growing  seed  we  recommend  our  grade  No.   1. 

Prices   are  f.o.b.,    Listowel. 

ADDRESS : 

CANADIAN  ALBOTREA  CLOVER!  CO.,  Limited 

Shipping    Office    and    Warehouse,    LISTOWEL,     ONT. 
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PLANT 

Steele, 
Brigqs 
Seeds 

For  Sale  Everywhere 
Send  for  Catalog 

5teele,BriggsSeedC° 

7  *  limited 

TORONTO 

HAMILTON-  WINNIPEG 


FRESH    STRAWBERRIES 
ALL  SEASON 

Stnd  cud  to-day  for  MoConndl'a  Free  Plant 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  the  great  Erer- 
btaring  Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  We  also 
bar*  a  fin*  stock  of  the  Standard  varieties  of 
•trawtxrriea,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseber- 
■ies.  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Omaaantal*,    Roses,    Seed    Potatoes,    etc 

H.  L.  McCONNELL  &  SON 
POR  T  BUR  WELL  ONTARIO 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Send  foT  our  free  catalogue  of  hardy,  true-to- 
naaie  strat/berry  plants.  Our  plants  gave  great 
satisfaction  last  year  in  Ontario.  Dunlaps, 
Warfleld  or  Williams  $4.00  a  thousand.  Sample, 
Glen  Mary  or  BuSter  $5.00  a  thousand.  No  home 
garden  is  complete  without  the  great  everbearer 
Progressive,  $2.00  a  hundred,  post  paid.  Order 
now. 

CYRUS  &  MANNING  ELLS 
Port  Williams  Nova  Scotia 

PRINCE  OF  WALES 

The  best  new  Gladiolus,  25c. 

A  select  list  of  Paeonies  and  Phlox,  Iris 

Pallida  Dalmatia,  grand  and  stately,     15c. 

H.  P.  VAN  WAGNER 

R.  R.  5,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensi 

down  to  the  last  forkful 

THE  HYLO  SILO  isper- 
■*■  fectly  air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  arouud  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  of 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

AGENTS   WANTED. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  415    York  St. 
(4)  ^  Gaelph 

4^ 
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Horticulture  and  Gardening 


Giving  the  garden  the  personal  touch. 


The  Farm  Vegetable  Garden 
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NE  of  the  first  and  most  common 
mistakes  in  gardening,"  says  A. 
J.  McLennan,  a  .well  known 
authority,  "is  that  most  of  us  are  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  get  our  seed  into  the 
ground;  we  won't  wait  for  the  ground  to 
warm  up  sufficiently  to  make  a  comfort- 
able seed-bed  which  will  encourage  rather 
than  retard  germination.  Perhaps  we  are 
so  anxious  to  be  at  our  neighbors  in  get- 
ting the  plants  through  the  ground  and 
we  forget  that  an  extra  week  spent  in 
getting  the  soil  well  worked  up  and 
warmed  through  before  planting  would 
enable  us  to  get  our  vegetables  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  summer  a  week  earlier  than 
our  neighbors.  The  warmer  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  planting  the  better,  as  the 
germinating  temperature  of  all  seeds  is 
between  seventy-five  and  eighty  degrees, 
and  the  best  and  only  way  to  warm  the 
soil  is  to  work  it  over  and  over  till  it  is  pul- 
verized and  fine  as  an  ash  bed.  The  com- 
mercial gardener  preparing  his  ground 
for  potatoes  leaves  the  furrow  open  to  the 
sun  for  about  four  days  before  putting  in 
the  sets.  The  surface  of  the  soil  dries 
out  a  little,  but  the  moisture  comes  up  as 
soon  as  the  sets  are  covered  over. 

"Again,  we  are  sadly  wanting  in  a 
human  understanding  of  a  plant's  food 
needs.  Most  gardeners  lose  right  from 
the  first  on  the  point  of  fertility.  Manure 
is  the  only  means  we  have  of  getting 
bacteria  into  the  soil  to  break  it  up  into 
the  elements  necessary  for  plant  food. 
Plants  also  need  phosphorus  and  nitrogen 
and  if  the  ground  is  to  bear  heavily  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  these  in  commercial 
fertilizers.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
value  of  phosphorus,  the  average  yield 
of  potatoes  in  Ontario  is  one  hundred  and 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  highest 
yield  known  last  year  was  five  hundred 
bushels  on  land  where  phosphorus  and 
manure  were  used.  To  determine  the 
value  of  the  phosphorus  the  grower  didn't 
use  it  on  a  few  rows.  The  yield  from  each 
of  these  rows  was  one  bushel  less  than  the 
others  proving  that  by  using  thirty-five 
dollars  worth  of  a  'phosphorus'  fertilizer 
the  profit  from  the  crop  was  increased  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
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"Phosphorus  enters  into  the  growth  of 
all  stalks  and  seeds.  Plants  light  green 
and  flabby  are  stiffened  and  restored  to 
their  natural  color  by  its  application;  it 
has  also  been  found  to  overcome  certain 
vegetable  diseases.  In  one  of  the  best 
greenhouses  in  Canada  last  spring  there 
developed  a  disease  mosaic  among  the 
tomatoes  which  spread  to  every  plant  be- 
fore it  could  be  checked.  By  applying 
phosphorus  the  disease  was  cleaned  out 
entirely.  It  also  proved  to  be  a  cure  for 
the  'brown  stripe'  disease  of  tomatoes. 
The  common  "phosphorus"  fertilizers  are 
acid  phosphate,  bone  meal,  basic  slag  and 
tankage.  Basic  slag  and  tankage  have 
gone  up  in  price  pretty  seriously — especi- 
ally since  tankage  has  come  into  general 
use  for  feeding  hogs.  Acid  phosphate 
and  bone  meal  can  still  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price,  however,  the  acid  phosphate 
being  used  on  limy  soils  the  bone  meal 
on  an  acid  soil.  The  growth  of  plants, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  is  hastened  by 
adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  blood  meal — blood  meal 
will  be  used  mostly  now  as  the  nitrate  of 
soda  is  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
high  explosives." 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  PLANTING 

1.  On  cold  stormy  days  when  you  can- 
not work  on  the  land  figure  out  to  an  inch 
what  you  are  going  to  put  in  and  plan  to 
raise  three  times  as  much  as  you  did 
from  the  plot  last  year. 

2.  Let  the  rows  run  north  and  south 
rather  than  east  and  west,  but  if  the 
garden  is  on  a  slope  always  plant  across 
the  slope,  not  up  and  down;  or  with  the 
first  big  rain  the  rows  may  be  washed  out. 

3.  Don't  put  off  planting  the  perennials, 
such  as  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  even  if 
they  are  not  generally  considered  "war- 
time" vegetables.  It  will  be  three  or  four 
years  before  they  come  into  full  bearing 
and  in  the  meantime  the  ground  can  be  in- 
tercropped with  other  things.  Also  the 
medicinal  properties  of  these  plants  make 
them  invaluable  even  in  war  time. 

4.  Make  all  rows  as  long  as  possible 
and  straight.    They  are  easier  to  cultivate 
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and  space  is  saved.  Little  square  beds 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  garden  will 
dry  out  in  hot  weather. 

5.  Keep  your  tallest  plants  at  the  north 
end  of  the  garden,  or  if  you  can't  have 
them  at  the  north  have  them  at  the  west. 
The  east  and  south  should  be  open  to  let 
in  the  sun,  the  morning  sun  being  worth 
more  to  the  garden  than  the  afternoon 
sun — another  instance  of  a  plant's  like- 
ness to  the  human  in  its  needs. 

6.  Plan  the  garden  so  as  to  keep  the 
ground  working  every  day  of  the  season 
— and  do  this  planning  before  you  begin  to 
do  any  planting.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is 
out  plant  something  else,  if  only  rye  to 
turn  under  for  fertilizer. 

7.  Plant  the  rows  at  the  right  distance 
apart  to  suit  the  variety  of  vegetables 
planted.  The  information  is  given  on 
every  seed  package  or  in  any  seed  cata- 
logue. 

8.  With  the  quick-growing  plants  sow 
small  quantities  once  or  twice  in  a  season. 
Sow  the  second  lot  of  seed  when  the  plants 
from  the  first  sowing  are  just  breaking 
through  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  thin  to  give  room 
to  grow,  and  transplant  the  thinnings  to 
vacant  places  in  the  rows  or  to  a  row  by 
themselves.  The  transplanted  ones  will 
be  ready  about  a  week  later  than  the 
others.  Second  and  third  thinnings  may 
have  to  be  made;  in  the  case  of  lettuce  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  first  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  apart,  then  to  three  inches, 
then  to  six,  which  gives  a  full  sized  head. 
Young  carrots  and  beets  thinned  from 
the  rows  are  excellent  for  canning. 

9.  Rely  on  standard  varieties.  Any 
variety  used  by  a  commercial  gardener 
may  be  depended  on.  He  has  learned 
from  experience  what  people  want  and 
what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 


TRY  GROWING  SEED  FOR  YOUR 
OWN  NEEDS 

By  L.  Stevenson 

SHORTAGE  of  garden  seeds  and  the 
indifferent  stock  offered  in  many  in- 
stances have  been  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence to  many  gardeners.  The  gardener 
who  grew  his  own  seeds  did  not  need  to 
worry  about  poor  germination,  high 
prices,  shortages  or  crop  failure,  and  is 
now  planning  to  grow  all  the  high  class 
seeds  that  he  requires  for  next  year.  Why 
not  get  busy  now  and  do  likewise? 

Biennials — select  or  obtain  from  your 
neighbors  choice  specimens  of  one  variety 
of  garden  beet,  carrot,  parsnip  and  turnip 
as  mother  roots  for  seed  production. 
Plant  in  well  prepared  soil,  one  root  for 
each  four  ounces  of  seed  required.  Cover 
the  roots  completely  with  soil  and  nature 
will  awaken  the  seed  stalks  which  you 
must  care  for  as  you  would  any  plant  that 
you  desire  to  be  either  attractive  or  pro- 
ductive. When  the  seed  stalks  have  grown 
high,  bank  the  roots  with  earth  or  sup- 
port _the  stalks  with  stakes  that  the  wind 
may  not  cast  them  over.  When  the  seeds 
ripen  gather  them,  put  carefully  away 
where  ripening  may  be  completed  and 
where  damage  from  mice  and  fungi  is 
not  probable.  During  what  would  be  idle 
hours  on  stormy  days,  thresh  these  seed 
heads  out  and  prepare  the  seeds  for  the 
coming  of  spring  of  1919. 

Annuals — onions — select  choice  onions, 
firm  and  ideal  in  shape,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  plant  by  covering  two  inches 
deep  in  well-prepared  garden  soil,  one 
onion  for  each  ounce  of  seed  required. 
Weed  and  hoe  during  the  growing  season 
Continued  on  page  35 


For  Your  War  Garder\ 
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EVERY  person  whose  conscientious  desire  is 
to  help  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  will  plant  a 
garden  this  year.  The  food  situation  is 
more  serious  than  realized  and  unless  each  back 
yard  is  cultivated,  actual  hunger  may  be  felt 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

To  help  beginners  get  the  best  results  from  their  gardens  we 
have  made  up  a  War  Garden  Collection  of  Rennie's  high 
standard  seeds.  Plant  these — you  can  then  be  sure  of  abun- 
dant crops. 

War  Garden  Collection 

This    Complete    Collection   will  stock    a    Moderate    Garden. 

TURNIP,   Round,   White  Table. 
ONION,    Early   Slicing. 
ONION,    Early    Boiling. 
PARSNIP.   Long  White. 
PEAS.   Earliest  Dwarf. 
PEAS,  Medium  Early  Dwarf. 
RADISH,   Early   Round   Red. 
SQUASH,  Marrow. 
TOMATO,  Early  Smooth  Scarlet. 


BEANS,    Dwarf    Stringless    Yel- 
low  Pod. 
BEANS.  Dwarf  Stringless  Green 
BEET,  Round  Red.  Pod. 

CABBAGE,    Early. 
CARROT,   Intermediate  Red. 
CORN,  Early  Sugar. 
CUCUMBER,    Slicing. 
LETTUCE,  Cabbage  Heading. 

$1  .OO  Prepaid. 


"  Cottage  Garden  " 
Flower  Seed  Collection 


Alyssum,  Sweet. 

Asters,  Mixed. 

Balsam,    Mixed. 

Candytuft. 

Dianthus   (Chinese  Pinks). 

Mignonette,   Sweet. 

Morning  Glory.  g0c  prepaid 


Nasturtium,   Tall. 

Poppy. 

Pansy,   Mixed. 

Phlox,    Drummondi,   Mixed. 

Sweet  Peas,  Mixed. 

Zinnia,    Mixed. 


The  Stars  Point  to  Bargains. 

Whenever  you  see  items  in  our  1918  catalogue 
marked  with  the  star  border — -you  find  real  bargains 
in  seeds.  Watch  for  these  carefully  and  save 
money  when  buying. 


*      » 


THE  T*  V  TWTkTll^    COMPANY 

KING  &  MARKET    STS       TORONTO 

ALSO      AT      MONTREAL         WINNIPEC  VANCOUVER 


GILSON  TRACTOR 


#..:*«£? 


THE  STANDARDIZED  TRACTOR 

— is  a  business  machine  designed  along 
sound  mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth 
with  no  freak  features.  11-22  and  15- 
20  h.p. 

Wr&ejrrrfrte  catalogue  and  rt&  ii^in  frit**. 
GILSON    MFG.  CO.  Ltb.  * 
3715  YORK  »T.    ttUILWI.  CAW.     37  | 


MRQNAGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 
Answer  the  farmer's  bier  questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crop  *  pprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro- 
t«v»t  my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 

IRON  AGE  Z°%°e? 

meets  the  need   for  a  fast-working,  big-h-pressure  field 

sprayer.  Covers  4  or  6  rows— 05  or  lOOgal.  ta:.k.    Wiiteto- 

i<rr6rOWS  <©  dayforfreebooklet. 
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"**J  lymington  Avenue,        Toronto,  Canada. 
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HUBS 
HOUSES 


The  world  is  short  of  horses. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  your 
team  use 

MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

*'  Use  half  as  much  as  any  other  " 

The  mica  flakes  fill  the  pores 
and  crevices  in  the  axle  and 
the  grease  keeps  them  there. 
Mica  Grease  means  fresher 
horses  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  longer  life  for  your 
harness  and  wagons. 

EUREKA 
HARNESS  OIL 

"Lengthens  leather  life" 

Overcomes  leather's  worst 
enemies — water  and  dirt.  It 
makes  harness  pliable  and 
waterproof,  prevents  break- 
ing of  stitches  and  imparts 
that  rich  black  lustre  to  all 
dark  dressed  leather. 

Sold  in  standard  sized  packages  by  live 
dealers  everywhere. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


BRANCHES  IN 
ALL  CITIES 


HCAVESc0RED 


Absolutely  cured,  in  any  horse,  any  case, 
no  matter  how  bad.  22  years  of  success,  is 
our  reason  for  selling  , 

CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY 

■with  our  money-back  guarantee.  It  must 
cure  your  horse  or  your  money  is  refunded. 

A  FULL   WEEK'S   TRIAL 

On  receipt  of  5c.  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover 
postage  and  ■wrapping,  we  will  send  you  a 
full  week's  trial  with  full 
particulars  and  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  now. 
VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HODSE 
736  F    Cooper  St,  Ottawa,  Ont 


FREE 


FARM  ENGINEERING 

Learning  the  Whims  of  the  Tractor 


Continued  from,  page  9. 


is  in  motion  the  immediate  and  fast  speeds 
meet  all  requirements  until  by-and-by  an 
exceptionally  steep  hill  or  sticky  heavy  clay 
road  is  encountered,  when  the  emergency 
gear  again  saves  the  day.  Why  not  apply 
automobile  experience  to  the  tractor  situa- 
tion? 

Not  only  the  type  of  wheel,  but  the 
number  is  a  matter  of  difference  of  opin- 
ion. There  are  two-wheelers,  three- 
wheelers,  four-wheelers,  and  even  five- 
wheelers.  The  general  tendency  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following.  In  the  trac- 
tors listed  in  1917  by  the  National  Gas 
Engine  Association  of  the  United  States 
there  were — 

8   tractors   with    2   wheels 
16  "  "       3 

87         "  "       4         " 

and     2  "5 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  good  three- 
wheelers,  and  possibly  some  good  ones 
with  two  wheels,  but  in  view  of  the  above 
figures  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
four-wheel  type  became  the  ultimate 
standard. 

But  the  number  is  not  the  only  open 
question  regarding  wheels.  Shall  all  run 
on  the  "land,"  when  plowing,  or  two  in  the 
furrow,  or  one  in  the  furrow  and  the 
others  on  the  land?  Coupled  with  this  is 
the  problem  of  the  length  of  axles,  both 
front  and  rear.  In  four-wheelers  the 
tendency  is  probably  toward  having  both 
drive  wheels  on  the  land,  and  this  seems 
sound  practice  both  from  the  practical 
and  mechanical  standpoints.  A  traction 
wheel  running  in  the  furrow  is  bound  to 
produce  considerable  packing  and  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  wet  some  "puddling"  which 
is  very  injurious  to  the  soil  texture  and 
ultimately  to  crop  production.  And  mech- 
anically it  would  seem  desirable  that  both 
drive  wheels  should  have  the  same  kind 
of  "footing,"  then  their  traction  and  slip- 
page, if  any,  will  be  equal,  thereby  pro- 
ducing less  strain  on  the  differentials, 
and  also  on  the  frame  and  other  parts 
than  when  the  wheels  have  unequal  foot- 
ing as  in  the  case  with  one  drive  wheel  in 
the  furrow.  With  the  front  wheels  the 
tendency  is  perhaps  not  so  clearly  defined. 


In  plowing,  the  steering  will  be  easier 
with  the  right  front  wheel  in  the  furrow 
or  with  a  "pilot"  wheel  arranged  to  hug 
the  landside  and  thereby  guide  the  ma- 
chine. And  this  is  valuable  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  plowing.  The  less 
attention  the  tractor  needs,  the  more  the 
operator  can  devote  to  the  manipulation 
of  the  plow,  so  as  to  make  it  do  its  very 
best  work.  As  tractors  come  more  and 
more  into  use  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  practical  men  who  have  to  operate 
them  calling  for  a  type  that  will  be  prac- 
tically self-guiding  where  the  plowing  is 
moderately  straight. 

In  number  of  cylinders  the  tendency  is 
just  as  emphatic  as  in  number  of  wheels. 
The  N.G.E.A.  list  shows  6  single  cylin- 
der, 24  two-cylinder,  and  64  four-cylinder 
motors  on  the  tractors  mentioned. 

FUEL  COMPLICATIONS 
In  fuel  used  there,  is  likewise  a  marked 
tendency.  Of  the  95  machines  listed  there 
were  only  18  that  could  not  be  run  on 
kerosene  or  distillate.  Circumstances  have 
decreed  that  for  some  years  to  come  the 
heavier  oils  must  be  the  tractor  fuel.  It 
is  not  unusual  now  to  find  kerosene  trac- 
tors for  which  the  owners  claim  that  they 
will  do  as  much  work  on  kerosene  as  on 
gasoline,  or  possibly  more,  and  why  not, 
since  a  gallon  of  kerosene  contains  about 
8  or  10  per  cent,  more  heat  than  a  gallon 
of  gasoline?  Their  claims  we  can  readily 
believe,  in  the  light  of  tests  made  at  the 
O.A.C.  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
Four  ditching  machine  engines  of  the  hit- 
and-miss  type  have  been  adapted  for  kero- 
sene by  heating  the  carbureter,  the  kero- 
sene, and  all  the  air  whether  on  ^wer  or 
idle  strokes,  with  the  result  that  the 
ditchers  do  as  much  or  more  work  per 
gallon  of  kerosene  as  they  used  to  do  per 
gallon  on  gasoline,  and  in  direct  tests, 
digging  a  certain  number  of  cubic  yards 
by  gasoline  and  then  immediately  chang- 
ing to  kerosene,  after  making  the  neces- 
sary adjustments,  we  have  found  it  to 
take  less  kerosene  per  cubic  yard  than 
gasoline,  the  difference  ranging  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.    L.  G.  Heimpel,  one  of  our 


The  first  short  course  in  Farm  Engineering  held  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 

Guelph.     The  class  was  a  most  enthusiastic  one.     Prof.  W.  H.  Day  may  be  seen 

immediately  behind  the  engine. 
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students,  repeating  the  tests  with  a  sta- 
tionary engine  adapted  for  kerosene  in  a 
similar  way,  and  providing  a  load  by 
means  of  an  electric  generator  so  that 
he  could  put  exactly  the  same  load  on  the 
engine  with  each  kind  of  fuel,  obtained 
almost  exactly  the  same  difference  as 
stated  above.  So  due  credence  may  be 
given  to  claims  of  efficiency  with  kerosene. 
The  reader  should  bear  this  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
telling  whether  a  kerosene  engine  is  util- 
izing all  the  fuel  for  power  purposes: 
Watch  the  exhaust;  if  there  is  a  cloud  of 
blue  "smoke"  coming  from  it,  fuel  is  being 
wasted.  When  a  kerosene  engine  is  run- 
ning right  there  is  very  little  more  smoke 
from  it  than  from  gasoline.  And  I  may 
take  occasion  to  remark  that  the  heavy 
blue  "smoke"  so  often  seen  when  kerosene 
is  being  used  is  not  smoke  at  all.  You 
wouldn't  think  of  applying  the  term 
smoke  to  the  steam  that  comes  out  of  a 
teakettle  of  boiling  water.  It  is  not  safe 
to  boil  kerosene  in  a  teakettle,  because  the 
solder  may  melt  before  the  boiling  point  is 
reached,  letting  the  oil  run  out,  and  then 
there  might  be  a  fire,  but  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  kerosene  is  put  in  a  glass  beaker, 
and  placed  over  a  suitable  flame,  it  will 
after  a  time  begin  to  boil,  and  when  it 
does  you  will  have  a  beautiful  cloud  of 
kerosene  steam  or  vapor,  just  like  the 
cloud  of  water-steam  from  the  teakettle, 
only  the  kerosene  cloud  is  different  in 
color — it  is  blue,  and  besides  it  has  a  rank 
coal  oil  smell.  And  so  when  you  see  a 
blue  cloud,  with  a  rank  smell,  coming 
from  a  kerosene  engine,  just  make  a 
mental  note  that  that  "smoke"  is  caused 
by  a  lot  of  unburned  kerosene  vapor  being 
expelled  through  the  exhaust,  and  that 
engine  will  not  be  economical  of  kerosene 
as  fuel. 

Before  leaving  the  kerosene  perhaps 
one  thing  more  should  be  said,  viz.,  that 
with  our  method  of  adapting  hit-and-miss 
gasoline  engines  to  burn  kerosene  we  do 
not  get  quite  as  high  a  brake  test  with  the 
kerosene  as  with  the  gasoline,  the  reason 
being  that  since  the  air  with  the  kerosene 
is  heated  and,  therefore,  expanded  a 
charge  of  the  air  with  kerosene  does  not 
contain  as  much  oxygen  as  a  charge  of 
cold  air,  and  thus  in  reality  the  warm 
charge  is  not  really  as  large  as  the  cold 
one.  This,  however,  makes  no  difference 
when  running  at  part  load  for  the  engine 
can  take  enough  more  of  the  weaker 
charges  to  make  up  for  the  expansion. 

BELIEVE?  TRACTORS   WILL   STAY 

It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  tractor  for 
much  of  the  field  work  in  Ontario,  such  as 
plowing,  disking,  harrowing.  For  reaping 
and  other  harvest  work  the  horses  will 
surely  maintain  their  place,  and  this 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  work;  and 
possibly  the  same  may  be  true  of  seed- 
ing. For  road  work  such  as  hauling  pro- 
duce to  market  tho  tractor  has  no  place, 
for  two  reasons,  first  and  foremost,  be- 
cause it  is  too  slow,  and  secondly,  because 
it  is  not  built  for  that  purpose.  One  trip 
on  a  macadam  road  will  be  harder  on  the 
tractor  than  several  times  as  long  work  on 
the  farm.  The  ditching  machine  has  de- 
monstrated this  emphatically.  For  road 
work,  perhaps  the  motor  truck  will  ulti- 
mately find  fairly  general  adoption. 

My  experience  with  ditching  machines 
has  brought  out  the  following  facts  re- 
garding operations: 

1.  There  is  only  an  odd  operator  who  makes 
a  ditcher  pay  from  the  beginning,  the  reason 
for  most  failures  being  that  new  men  expect 
more  from  the  machine  than  it  was  designed 
for.  A  few  years  ago  a  new  operator  was 
digging    deep    ditch    in    stony   land,    and    the 


No.  8360 

Two-piece,  double  strength  steel 
harae.  Tested  strength  5635  lbs., 
which  is  equivalent  to  pulling  a 
load  of  over  15,000  lbs. 


Pulling  a  "dead  weight"  load  means  that  a  hame 
will  move  a  load  several  times  over  its  tested  strength. 
Dreadnaught  two-piece  double  strength  steel  hameshave 
a  pulling  capacity  15%  greater  than  any  other  hames. 

Strongest  Construction— Will  Not  Break 

Overlapping  parts  reinforce  points  of  greatest  strain 
Draft  studs  forged  steel ;  rings  electrically  welded.  Rigidly 
inspected  and  mechanically  perfect  in  every  detail. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder.  Dealers  write 
for  our  proposition  and  selling  helps. 


McKINNON   INDUSTRIES  Ltd.,        Dept.  K       St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Can. 


TS  THERE  an  International  Harvester  Mogul 
•^  Kerosene  Engine  on  your  farm?  This  is  an 
important  question  because  few  factors  contribute 
more  to  farm  life,  in  the  way  of  economy,  time  sav- 
ing, comfort,  and  lasting  satisfaction  than  the  right  size  and 
type  of  Mogul  engine. 

You  don't  mind  the  lack  of  hired  help  so  much  when  you 
have  a  Mogul  kerosene  engine  to  do  the  chores.  Morning  and 
night  it  takes  care  of  all  the  jobs  that  used  to  be  so  tiresome, 
and  it  is  ready  to  help  out  any  hour  of  the  day.  You  could 
hardly  buy  a  more  useful  farm  helper,  or  one  that  will  give 
you  more  comfort  and  profit  for  the  money. 

Mogul  engines  are  the  standard  steady  reliable  power.  They 
are  designed,  made  and  backed  by  a  manufacturing  experience 
that  grew  out  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  good  farm 
machine  building.  They  work  economically  on  the  cheapest 
engine  fuel  you  can  buy —  kerosene  or  distillate.  They  start 
easily.    They  run  steadily.    They  serve  you  well  for  years. 

Buy  Mogul  power  and  run  your  farm  more  profitably  and 
easily.  Write  the  nearest  branch  house  listed  below  for  cata- 
logues describing  Moguls  ranging  in  size  from  1  to  50-H.  P., 
in  all  styles,  for  all  purposes,  all  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alia.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST— Hamilton.  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Qua.. 

_     St.  John.  N.  B. 
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IMPERIAL  SERVICE 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  proper 
lubricant,  ask  the  Imperial  Oil  man.  He 
will  give  you  courteous  attention  and 
sound  advice  on  your  lubrication  problems. 
That  is  part  of  Imperial  Service 


LOOK  TO  US  FOR  LUBRICATION  ADVICE 

TRACTORS,  automobiles,  stationary  engines,  threshing 
machines  and  binders,  present  different  problems  in  lubri- 
cation. When  you  burn  kerosene  in  place  of  gasoline,  you 
diange  your  lubricating  requirements  Tight  and  loose 
bearings — cylinders  and  axles — require  different  lubricants.  There  is 
no  one  best  lubricant  for  all  purposes. 

But  there  is  a  scientifically  correct  and  extremely  efficient  lubricant  for 
each  type  of  engine  and  fuel  There  is  an  oil  for  every  lubricating 
condition.  At  Imperial  Oil  stations  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  you 
can  find  the  oil  that  will  make  you  forget  lubrication  troubles  and 
give  you  the  full  power  and  usefulness  of  your  machine 
Each  Imperial  lubricating  oil  is  sold  in  steel  barrels  and  steel  half-barrels — most 
convenient  and  economical.  There's  no  waste.  You  use  every  drop  you  pay  for 
And  it's  uniform  and  clean. 


ACorrect  Lubricant  for  evert[  Farm  Machine 


Palmer^ 

Summer  Packs 


T^HE  shoes  for  aching  feet  — light  in  weight,  durable, 
roomy,  comfortable  and  waterproof.  Made  from 
selected  Skowhegan  leather  with  water-proofed  leather 
sole  and  heel  and  solid  leather  insoles.  The  ideal  shoe 
for  farmers  or  others  working  on  the  land. 

Also  specially  suitable  for  woodsmen,  trackmen, 
millmen,  sportsmen,  laborers  —  all  who  require 
strong,  easy  fitting  footwear. 

Get  a  pair  of  Palmer's  "Moose  Head 
Brand"  footwear  from  your  dealer.  They 
will  give  you  foot  comfort  and  great  wear. 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  Limited 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada  31 


work  was  costing  $1.07  per  rod.  The  owner 
knew  the  trouble  and  was  able  to  get  an 
old  operator  to  help  out,  and  instruct,  while 
not  displacing-  the  younger  man.  His  wages 
were  $4  a  day  and  board  $5  a  week,  making  a 
total  increase  of  $29  per  week  in  the  running 
expenses,  and  the  cost  was  reduced  to  57 
cents  a  rod!  Instead  of  much  idle  time  and 
high  blacksmith  bills  due  to  overtaxing  the 
machine  there  was  practically  none  of  either. 
Now  this  same  thing  finds  direct  response  in 
the  tractor  situation.  Some  tractor  operators 
are  in  trouble  almost  constantly,  entailing 
high  expense  while  others  are  just  the  re- 
verse. The  very  best  thing  a  new  operator 
can  do  is  "make  haste  slowly,"  until  such 
time  as  he  has  learned  and  taken  the  measure 
of  his  tractor? 

2.  The  operators  who  have  given  best  results 
have  not  been  the  quick,  high-strung  fellows, 
those  who  were  "bound  to  make  things  go  or 

,"  the  latter   always  happens,  and  each 

break  costs  money,  and  what  is  worse  it  costs 
time.  The  best  operators  of  ditchers  have 
been  those  who  are  "slow  to  anger,"  and  of 
great  perseverance,  men  who  when  things  do 
not  go  immediately  set  about  finding  the 
reason  themselves  rather  than  'phoning  for 
an  expert,  and  who  will  not  cease  until  they 
have  located  and  remedied  the  trouble.  Just 
the  same  for  the  tractor  operator. 

3.  It  pays  handsomely  to  spend  some  time 
each  day  looking  the  machine  over,  tightening 
nuts  that  may  work  loose,  and  adjust  parts 
that  are  beginning  to  go  wrong.  If  this  is 
not  done  by-and-by  something  serious  may 
happen.  Every  owner  of  a  tractor  should 
make  up  his  mind  in  the  beginning  that  it 
requires  attention  just  as  well  as  a  team  does, 
but  it  will  not  take  as  much  time  to  keep  the 
tractor  in  the  pink  of  condition  as  for  the 
team. 

4.  The  greater  an  operator's  knowledge 
of  machinery  and  the  principles  that  under- 
lie it,  the  greater  his  efficiency.  Especially 
is  this  so  in  regard  to  gasoline  engines. 
Every  operator  should  be  familiar  with  and 
have  at  hand  some  good  textbook  on  the 
principles  of  gasoline  engines  and  tractors 
to  which  he  can  turn  for  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 


THE  GAS  ENGINE  IN  MANITOBA 

By  S.  T.  Newton 

EIGHTEEN  months  ago  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Manitoba,  opened  its 
first  Short  Course  School  in  Gas  Engines, 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  Since  that 
date  40  such  schools  have  been  held,  and  over 
2,500  farmers  have  received  expert  instruc- 
ton  at  their  own  home  towns  on  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  them  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  a  maximum  amount  of  food. 

While  these  2,500  men  were  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  the  gas  engine,  their  sisters  or 
wives  were  either  learning  to  conserve  foods 
or  co-operatively  doing  their  sewing  and  mil- 
linery work  so  that  they  could  render  greater 
assistance  in  the  spring  when  the  seeding 
operations  got  under  way  in  earnest. 

In  carrying  on  this  work  the  Agricultural 
Representatives,  as  it  were,  pooled  their  in- 
terests, and  the  schools  have  been  organized 
on  a  provincial  basis  into  circuits  with  a 
full  staff  of  instructors  on  each  circuit. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  expert  instructors 
only  three  circuits  were  in  operation,  but 
these  continued  from  early  in  November  until 
the   first  of  April. 

Each  course  extends  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  and  a  full  car  load  of  equipment,  pro- 
vided for  the  most  part  by  the  various  gas 
engine  companies  operating  in  the  province, 
is  taken  to  each. 

In  the  men's  course  50  per  cent,  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  gas  engine  work,  and  the 
equipment  carried  consisted  of  three  tractors, 
five  small  stationary  engines,  a  Delco  lighting 
plant  and  a  good  supply  of  magnetos,  carbure- 
tors, coils,  etc.  The  engines  were  all  differ- 
ent and  represented  the  types  most  used  on 
the  farms  in  the  province. 

Besides  this  equipment  the  students  them- 
selves brought  in  a  varied  assortment  of  en- 
gines and  engine  parts  which  they  were  able 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructors  to  put 
into   good    running    order. 

Large  charts  and  blue  prints  served  to 
make  the  class-room  part  of  the  instruction 
more  intelligible,  and  the  work  covered  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  was  included  in  a  gas  en- 
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g-ine  bulletin  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  student  as  soon  as  he  registered. 

For  the  live  stock  work  good  types  of  ani- 
mals could  generally  be  obtained  locally.  This 
was  supplemented  for  classroom  work  by  50 
enlarged  bromides  of  prize  winning  animals 
at  local   and  international   shows. 

For  field  husbandry  work  considerable  illus- 
trative material  was  used  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous grains  grown  in  Western  Canada. 

These  three  subjects  constituted  what  we 
called  our  Standard  Course,  and  wherever 
there  was  a  keen  desire  for  information  on 
poultry  raising,  dairying,  farm  butchering  and 
meat  curing,  special  lectures  were  arranged 
for. 

About  ten  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  in  the 
gas  engine  classes  were  women,  and  as  these 
women  actually  operate  gas  engines  they 
took  as  deep  an  interest  in  both  lectures  and 
practical  work  as  the  men,  but  generally  the 
women  were  enrolled  in  the  home  economics 
classes  which  included  cookery  and  home 
nursing  for  one  week,  and  either  dressmaking 
or  millinery  for  the  second  week. 

The  attendance  at  the  men's  courses  ranged 
from  65  to  110,  and  from  30  to  60  at  the 
women's  courses. 

The  lectures  employed  and  the  subjects  were 
as  follows:  Gas  engines,  10;  live  stock,  3; 
field  crops,  3;  poultry,  1;  dairying,  1;  dress- 
making, 3;  cookery,  2;  home  nursing,  2;  mil- 
linery,  2. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  was  above  90 
for  the  whole  province,  and  when  one  rea- 
lizes that  many  of  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance were  obliged  to  do  their  chores  night  and 
morning  by  lamplight,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
that  as  a  means  of  fostering  food  production 
and  conservation  the  gas  engine — agricultural 
—  home  economics  short  course  school  has 
proved  particularly  effective. 

It  is  popular  with  the  farmers  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  as  many  schools  are  already 
booked  for  1919  as  can  be  taken  care  of.  It 
is  not  a  fad  with  them  as  many  had  a  not 
altogether  fortunate  experience  with  the  big 
tractors  some  years  ago,  with  the  result  that 
the  Manitoba  buyer  is  a  discriminating  one, 
and  he  will  certainly  "be  from  Missouri" 
should  a  considerable  number  of  tractors  from 
the  Missouri  direction,  which  have  hitherto 
been  untried  in  Manitoba,  be  dumped  on  the 
market  by  reason  of  the  customs  being  re- 
moved  on    the    small   tractor. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Half  a  Gallon  a  Minute  Flow  Will  Supply 
a  Farm  House 

By  Keith  Jenkins 

THE  hydraulic  ram  is  a  form  of  water 
motor  which  gets  its  power  from  flowing 
water,  falling  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level, 
so  when  a  country  home  is  situated  near  a 
flowing  spring  the  installation  of  this  most 
valuable  convenience  is  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive. The  ram  itself  is  composed  of  an  air 
chamber,  dash  valve,  delivery  valve  and  body 
pipe.  To  the  ram  must  be  attached  a  drive 
pipe  which  conducts  the  power,  water  to  the 
ram  and  a  delivery  pipe  to  convey  part  of  the 
water  to  the  place  of  storage.  The  mechanism 
of  a  ram  is  very  simple.  The  two  valves 
which  are  continually  in  motion  are  sub- 
merged, so  no  lubricant  is  required  and-  they 
seldom  require  replacement.  Once  started, 
the  operation  is  continuous  and  automatic 
unless  some  part  wears  out  or  the  supply  of 
water  runs  low  as  in  case  of  a  drought. 

The  capacity  of  a  spring  to  supply  water  for 
a  hydraulic  ram  should  be  preferably  not  less 
than  two  gallons  per  minute,  although  there 
are  rams  in  use  operated  by  a  supply  of  one- 
half  gallon  per  minute.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  of  water  delivered  would 
necessarily  be  small,  since  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  ram  is 
delivered  at  the  storage  tank.  If  the  water  is 
to  be  used  only  for  filling  stock  tanks,  a  creek 
or  river  supply  may  be  used.  If  the  power 
head  is  too  low  it  may  be  increased  to  some 
extent  by  building  a  small  concrete  reservoir 
about  the  spring.  The  head  on  the  ram  may 
also  be  increased  by  lowering  the  elevation 
of  the  pit  in  which  the  ram  is  located. 

The  following  factors  must  be  taken   into 


New  Model  "Rapid"  Thresher 


New  Model 

Double  Wind 

Threshing    Machine 

with  Blower 


The  Farmer  who  owns  his  own  Threshing  Machine  is  in  a  position  of  independ- 
ence that  pays  him  many  times  over.  Our  Machines  are  thoroughly  reliable 
and  do  PERFECT  WORK.  We  also  make  SAW  BENCHES,  HAY  PRESSES, 
etc. 


DEALERS    WANTED 


to    handle    our    goods.      Oar    management    will    visit 
the  west  shortly  to  fix  agencies.     Write  immediately. 


RAPID    TOOL    &    MACHINE    COMPANY,    LIMITED 


Successors  to  J.  &  S.  Bissette,  Limited 


IBERVILLE 


QUEBEC 


The  Road  to  Independence 


Trouble  comes  to  all  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another.  § 

The  man  with  a  snug  bank  account,  is 
fortified  against  the  "slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune". 

It  isthe  duty  of  every  man  to  lay  aside 
something  for  the  inevitable  rainy  dcy. 

Open  a  Savings  Account  today — and 
take  your  first  step  along  the  road  to 
Independence. 

TH€  MCRCHANT5  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF     CANADA  Established  1864. 

with  its  102  Branches  in  Oatario,  32  Blanches  in  Ouebec,  19  Branches  in  Manitoba, 
21  Branches  in  Saskatchewan.  53  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  8  Branches  in  British 
Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE    OR    CALL    AT    NEAREST    BRANCH. 


Head  Office,  Toronto 


A  SUPREME  COURT  JUDGE 

writes  as  follows  regarding  his  policy  : 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  result 
of  this  investment" 

EXCELSIOR    POLICIES    YIELD    SATISFACTORY    RETURNS 

For  Pamphlets  and  Calendar  address 

Dept.  M.     EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  TORONTO 


High  Grade  Cameras 
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Many  Stylet,  not  told  by  any   other  dealer  in 
America. 

Sand  for  Barvmla 
List. 
R.  F.   SMITH.   Montreal   Photo   Supplr, 
116  Notr.  Dion  W. 
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consideration  in  determining  the  size  of  ram 
required;  the  supply  of  the  spring  in  gallons 
per  minute;  the  fall  in  feet  from  the  spring 
to  the  ram;  the  elevation  about  the  ram  to 
which  the  water  is  raised,  length  to  drive  pipe, 
length  of  delivery  pipe,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  desired  at  the  storage  tank.  A  simple 
method  of  obtaining  the  supply  of  the  spring 
is  to  dam  the  water  back,  inserting  a  small 
pipe  through  the  dam,  and  by  means  of  a 
bucket  ascertain  the  quantity  of  flow  in  one 
minute's  time.  The  fall  from  spring  to  ram, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  storage  tank  may  be 
obtained  approximately  with  a  carpenter's 
level,  while  the  length  of  delivery  pipe  and 
drive  pipe  can  be  readily  measured.  Knowing 
these  facts,  by  means  of  an  approxima'te 
formula  such  as  the  following  one  may  ascer- 
tain about  the  quantity  of  water  that  may  be 
obtained. 

"Multiply  the  fall  in  feet  from  the  spring  to 
the  ram  by  the  number  of  gallons  per  minute 
supplied  to  it,  divide  this  product  by  twice  the 
height  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  quantity  of  water  in  gallons  per 
minute  delivered  by  the  ram  at  the  storage 
tank." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  an  installation,  as  the  local 
prices  of  material  and  labor  vary  so  widely 
in  different  places. 

If,  after  a  ram  has  been  used  for  some  time 
it  is  found  that  it  pumps  less  water  than  it 
did  at  first  it  is  probable  that  the  valves  have 
become  worn.  To  test  the  dash  valve,  pull  it 
up  against  its  seat  and  hold  it  there  for  a 
minute  or  two.  If  upon  releasing  the  pull  the 
valve  still  remains  closed  with  no  leak  occur- 
ring the  operator  may  rest  assured  that  the 
dash  valve  is  not  leaking.  To  ascertain  if 
there  are  any  leaks  in  the  delivery  valve  the 
water  should  be  shut  off  from  the  dry  pipe  and 
the  dash  valve  held  open.  If  the  delivery 
valve  is  leaking,  water  will  escape  from  the 
air  chambers,  and  pass  out  at  the  dash  valve 
opening.  By  simply  changing  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  dash  valve,  the  ram  may  be 
adjusted  to  run  with  a  greater  or  less  flow  of 
water.  As  the  flow  of  a  spring  diminishes  the 
stroke  of  the  dash  valve  may  be  shortened,  or 
as  the  flow  increases  the  stroke  may  be  in- 
creased. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  flow  of  spring 
diminishes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water 
level  falls  in  the  intake  tank  to  a  point  where 
air  will  enter  the  drive  pipe,  causing  the  dash 
valve  to  close  and  the  water  in  the  intake  tank 


to  accumulate  and  overflow.  The  drive  pipe 
should,  therefore,  be  submerged  about  twelve 
inches  in  the  intake  tank  so  that  it  will  not 
draw   air. 

Occasionally  we  find  the  operation  of  a  hy- 
draulic ram  affected  by  a  water-logged  air 
chamber.  The  air  feed  valve  is  likely  par- 
tially closed  and  insufficient  air  is  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  air  chamber  to  replace  that  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water.  Leaves  and  trash  will 
sometimes  get  clogged  in  the  main  valves, 
preventing  them  from  coming  to  an  even 
seating.  All  this  may  be  avoided  by  placing 
a  strainer  on  the  intake  end  of  the  drive  pipe. 
Sharp  bends  or  roughness  on  the  inside  of  the 
drive  or  delivery  pipe  should  also  be  avoided 
on  account  of  their  resistance  to  the  flow. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  use 
a  hydraulic  ram  is  where  it  pumps  the  water 
into  a  storage  tank  from  which  it  is  taken  by 
gravity  to  the  house  or  to  the  stock  tanks, 
although  it  is  sucessfully  used  to  pump  against 
air  pressure  in  a  pneumatic  tank.  In  Figure 
1  we  have  a  diagram  of  a  single-acting  hy- 
draulic ram.  The  water  supply  which  comes 
from  a  clear  spring  flows  down  the  drive  pipe, 
part  of  it  being  forced  into  the  air  chamber 
while  the  rest  flows  out  through  tne  das  a 
valve.  The  expansion  of  the  compressed  air 
in  the  air  chamber  forces  the  water  from  the 
air  chamber  into  the  delivery  pipe  which 
curries  it  to  the  storage  tank.  Hydiauli> 
rams  are  also  being  used  to  supply  pneu- 
matic tanks.  Fig.  2  shows  a  hydraulic 
ram  attached  to  a  pneumatic  pressure  tank 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  A  relief  valve 
on  the  delivery  line  allows  for  the  escape  of 
the  excess  water  when  the  presslure  has 
reached  the  desired  point.  Then  we  have  the 
double-acting  ram  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  where 
the  flow  of  a  turbid  stream  is  used  to  pump  a 
clear  spring  water.  The  drive  water  is  the 
supply  from  the  stream  or  creek,  while  only 
the  water  from  the  spring  enters  the  air 
chamber. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  some  of  the  prominent  features 
of  its  mechanism  and  operation,  its  broad 
field  of  usefulness  and  economic  importance 
to  the  farm  or  country  home.  It  would  be  an 
easy  thing  for  many  farmers  to  instal  water 
supplies  by  this  means.  And  the  farm  rather 
than  the  city  home  is  the  place  where  water 
conveniences  and  bath  tubs  should  have  pre- 
cedence. 

Reprinted  by  request  from  Dec,  1913, 
issue   of  "Farmers'  Magazine." 
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being    disinherited.      If    they    had    only 
known  twenty  years  ago ! 

Another  condition  in  some  rural  com- 
munities which  is  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
good  possible  marriages  never  materializ- 
ing, and  a  lot  of  unfortunate  ones  actually 
happening,  is  the  failure  of  girls  and  their 
mothers  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
"safety  in  numbers"  principle.  The  cus- 
tom which  makes  it  the  right  thing  for  a 
girl  to  "pair  off"  with  someone  as  soon  as 
she  begins  to  go  out  is  not  fair  to  the  girl. 
It  puts  her  under  a  wrong  impression  be- 
fore the  community,  and  it  limits  her 
circle  of  friends  before  she  has  had  time 
tc  know  whom  she  does  care  about,  for  an 
unwritten  code  of  honor  goes  with  the 
custom  that  no  one  shall  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  another  person's  "girl."  It  even 
tends  to  establish  such  a  "dead  sureness" 
that  an  engagement  may  drag  out  for  six- 
teen years  after  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  couple  shouldn't  be  married.  We 
know  of  one  case  where  a  boy  of  twenty- 
two  began  making  semi-weekly  calls  upon 
a  neighbor's  daughter.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  his  mother  died  leaving  him  alone  in 
the  house  but  he  didn't  get  married.  A 
few  years  later  the  girl's  brother  married 
and  the  girl  moved  into  two  rooms  of  the 
house  and   set  up   a  little  housekeeping 


establishment  of  her  own,  but  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  wedding — nothing  but 
the  Wednesday  and  Sunday  night  visits. 
After  a  few  years  more  he  built  an  addi- 
tion to  his  old  house,  and  hung  green 
blinds  full  length  over  the  front  windows 
and  went  on  living  in  the  back  kitchen  by 
himself.  He  was  not  as  seriously  handi- 
capped by  his  need  of  a  wife  as  he  might 
have  been  because  his  financee  used  to  go 
surreptitiously  and  bake  pies  for  his  thresh- 
ing day  dinner,  and  he  used  to  take  her 
the  plums  from  his  orchard  to  can — half 
of  them  for  her  cellar  and  half  for  his. 
After  twenty  years,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  themselves  they  drove  to  the 
minister's  one  day  and  were  married;  it 
was  a  great  surprise  to  the  community. 
But  it's  vastly  more  pathetic  than  funny — 
and  it  would  only  have  taken  the  fear  of  a 
possible  competitor  to  have  brought  on 
the  wedding  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

And  is  it  not  part  of  the  trouble  with 
our  whole  social  scheme  that  we  pay  too 
much  attention  to  comfortable  marriages 
and  not  enough  to  love  stories?  A  com-  • 
fortable  marriage  doesn't  appeal  strongly 
to  the  young  people  with  visions;  it  may 
be  even  a  little  revolting.  Of  course  an 
outsider  can't  create  a  love-story  but  he 
can  do  a  lot  to  arrange  the  stage  setting, 


or  to  break  it  up — for  while  love  will 
thrive  in  the  face  of  opposition  there  is 
hardly  any  love  if  caught  young  enough 
that  cannot  be  killed  by  the  steady  patter- 
patter  of  common-sense  or  ridicule. 

It's  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  really  great 
people  of  the  world  usually  cut  the  pat- 
tern of  their  conduct  a  little  differently 
from  their  friends,  and  this  amuses  the 
unthinking.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
the  boy  who  turns  out  to  be  a  great  man 
is  generally  awkward  and  self-conscious 
because  he  realizes  that  he  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent, and  he  knows  the  community  has 
no  patience  with  a  "dreamer."  When  he 
begins  to  pay  attention  to  some  girl, 
seriously  and  conscientiously  as  he  does 
everything  else  what  the  girl  endures 
from  the  "pleasantries"  of  her  friends — 
even  from  her  own  family,  though  they 
know,,  the  father  and  mother  at  least,  how 
safe  her  happiness  would  be  with  him. 
How  often  does  the  mother  in  one  of  the 
hundred  tactful  ways  that  women  know 
try  to  show  the  girl  just  what  he  is,  to 
assure  her  that  her  own  heart  knows  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else? 

And  how  does  the  general  tone  and 
character  of  our  social  life  influence  the 
affair?  Naturally  we  are  all  attracted  to 
the  person  who  excels  in  the  thing  of  the 
hour.  If  the  only  amusement  of  the 
neighborhood  is  dancing,  the  dancing  man 
is  popular.  A  girl  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence is  heard  raving  about  the  new  clerk 
who  is  quite  the  social  lion  of  the  village 
because  "he  is  the  daintiest  thing  on  his 
feet!"  By  introducing  a  literary  society, 
a  certain  quality  of  brains,  musical  ac- 
complishments, etc.,  come  into  their  own. 
A  civics  club  offers  a  field  for  the  public- 
spirited.  Suppose  a  girls'  club  and  a 
junior  farmers'  association  combined  to 
put  on  a  "Better  Homes"  meeting  or  series 
of  meetings,  taking  up  the  subjects  of 
improved  farm  houses,  planting  trees  and 
gardens  around  the  farm  home  and  even 
something  about  home  ethics.  Would  this 
lead  in  any  particular  direction?  But  no 
one  bothers  about  this;  anyway  marriages 
are  made  in  heaven  so  what's  the  use  of 
anyone  here  concerning  themselves?  So 
it  usually  happens  that  while  the  rest  of 
the  community  are  standing  around 
laughing  at  the  young  man  who  is  so  over- 
conscientious  and  progressive,  he  is  "get- 
ting in  his  best  licks,"  and  he  goes  into  the 
council  and  then  to  the  legislature  and  he 
marries  some  girl  who  believes  in  him  and 
his  home  is  beautiful  and  his  children  are 
clever  and  he  meets  with  a  most  aggravat- 
ing poise  and  kindliness  the  woman  who 
threw  him  over  for  a  popular  man  of  the 
hour,  who  has  turned  out  to  be  a  rather 
lazy  and  tiresome  as  well  as  good-looking 
animal. 

What  can  the  matter  be?  Does  it  begin 
in  our  homes  as  far  back  as  the  time 
when  the  first  childish  affection  for  a 
little  neighbor  is  outraged  by  a  ridicule 
which  the  child  doesn't  understand  at  all? 
Is  it  fostered  by  the  unsupervised  play  or- 
no  organized  games  at  all  in  our  rural 
schools,  which  leaves  the  children  free  to 
drift  into  the  dangers  that  every  mother 
dreads  when  she  starts  a  child  to  school? 
Is  it  because  parents  shut  up  like  clams 
and  make  their  children  ashamed  when 
they  ask  about  the  things  they  want  to 
know  so  that  they  go  away  and  get  their 
information  from  some  other  source,  and 
their  outlook  is  poisoned  for  a  long  time? 
And  is  our  attitude  shown  up  unduly  in 
the  hoydenism  of  the  practical  jokes  which 
are  made  the  main  feature  of  a  wedding  in 
some  communities?  For  after  all,  if  it 
were  possible,  which  it  isn't,  for  any  third 
person  to  plan  and  bring  about  the  mat- 
ings  of  the  race  he  would  be  a  fool  walking 
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in  where  angels  fear  to  tread — it  wouldn't 
work;  they  wouldn't  always  turn  out  hap- 
pily. Perhaps  the  trouble  is  that  we're 
too  much  concerned  about  comfortable 
marriages  and  not  enough  about  love 
stories  and  a  right  attitude  to  life. 


When  Buying  a  Horse 

When  buying  a  horse  avoid  one  that 
will  not  "back"  properly  or  stop  short 
at  the  word  "whoa."  Observe  his  gait 
when  he  is  being  backed,  and  when  trotted 
directly  toward  you.  See  that  his  nostrils 
are  rosy  in  color  and  free  from  traces  of 
unnatural  discharges.  Examine  teeth, 
tongue  and  gums.  Molar  teeth  should  be 
flat  and  regular;  breath  sweet.  Beware 
of  a  horse  with  poor  or  diseased  eyes. 
Listen  to  his  breathing;  try  his  "wind"  in 
every  possible  way.  Examine  withers  for 
fistula  or  scars  of  operations;  the  muscles 
over  shoulder  blade,  for  sweeny;  the  point 
of  elbow  for  shoe-boil;  the  knees,  for. 
stumbling  scars,  or  knee-hitting;  the  fet- 
lock joints,  for  marks  of  interfering;  the 
pastern,  for  ringbone,  etc.;  the  hoofs  for 
quarter  and  toe  crack;  corns,  thrush,  etc.; 
the  region  between  knee  and  fetlocks,  for 
splints,  enlarged  tendons,  etc.  Beware  of 
any  "slight"  lameness,  in  front,  particu- 
larly. See  the  animal  harnessed  and  un- 
harnessed, and  watch  his  demeanor  to- 
ward his  attendant.  Examine  horse  for 
rupture,  scratches,  greasy  heel,  side  bone, 
spavin,  curbs,  capped  hocks,  springhalt, 
and  swelled  legs. — C.  H.  P. 


"In  the  olden  days  a  gentleman  used  to 
call  upon  a  lady  with  much  formality  and 
stately  ceremony." 

"Well?" 

"Now  he  merely  drives  up  and  honks 
for  her  to  come  out." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Loading  chute  for  hogs.    This  loading  chute 

is    portable    and    may    be    moved     like    a 

wheelbarrow. 


A  planker  for  breaking  clods. 


How   a  hay  fork   is   used   in  the  field   in 
stacking  hay. 


TRY  GROWING  SEEDS  FOR  YOUR 
OWN  NEEDS 

Continued  from  page  29 

and  stake  the  seed  stalks  up  before  the 
heads  become  heavy.  Gather  the  seed 
heads  when  the  seeds  are  beginning  to 
fail  and  put  away  on  trays  or  in  thin  cot- 
ton sacks  that  ripening  may  be  completed. 
Threshing  and  seed-cleaning  may  be  done 
at  any  convenient  time.  Onion  sets  are 
grown  by  sowing  seeds  thickly  in  rows 
but  one  inch  apart;  so  thickly  must  the 
seed  be  sown  that  the  little  plants  will 
crowd  one  another  so  closely  that  growth 
to  greater  dimensions  than  one-half-inch 
is  not  probable.  When  the  leaves  of  the 
little  onions  wither  and  die  it  is  time  to 
harvest  the  crop.  This  is  done  by  pulling 
and  spreading  in  shallow  trays  to  dry. 
When  dry  the  leaves  are  pinched  off  and 
the  little  sets  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  place, 
free  from  frost  danger. 

Seeds  grown  under  home  conditions  will 
almost  invariably  give  better  results  than 
will  commercial  seed.  Try  it  this  season, 
but  don't  try  to  seed  more  than  one 
variety  of  each  kind  of  garden  plant. 


A  combined  grain  and  hay  feeding  rack  for 
sheep. 


S-^„  _    Granulated  Eyelids, 
\J  I   C    Eyes  inflamed  by  exposure 
■  to   Sun,    Duat    and    Wind 

L  ....  quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
JLj  y  Co    Eye  Remedy.  No  smarting;, 

■^  just  Eye  Comfort.      At  your 

Drueeist'a  50c  per  bottle.  Murine  Eye  Salve  in 
Tubes  25c.  For  Book  of  the  Eye  Free  ask  Drug- 
gist*   or   Murine   Eye   Remedy   Co..    Chicago 


Get  a  Frost  &  Wood  Mower 


Over   80  years'   experience    with    Canadian    hay 
crops  behind  it — it  won't  fail  you. 

It's  a  rugged,  durable  implement — it  does  its  work  thoroughly — it 
will  cut  any  crop  you  want  to  tackle.  Its  light  draft  is  famous — 
due  to  its  superior  materials,  the  perfect  alignment  of  cutter  bar, 
our  special  internal  gear  drive  and  splendid  roller  bearings.  Knives 
continue  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear  an  obstruction,  saving 
time  and  trouble.  They  cannot  wear  out  cutter  bar.  Handy  levers 
give  immediate,  easy  control. 


^Sa^^ibritd 


As   soon   as   the   Mower   starts   the   knives    begin    to    cut. 


Give  your  hay  making  machinery  special  attention,  now.  If  you  need  a  mower,  dump  or  side  delivery  rake,  a  tedder,  a 
loader  or  a  hay  press,  better  speak  to  our  nearest  Agent  about  it  right  away.  The  Frost  &  Wood  implements  have 
a  splendid  reputation  from  ocean  to  ocean — and  are  the  biggest   value   in   Canada   to-day. 


Built    for    Hard,     Quick    Work. 

The    Frost    &  Wood   Co. 

Limited 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


FROST  &  WOOD  RAKES  GIVE  PERFECT 
SATISFACTION 

Don't  think  all  Rakes  are  just  alike — they're  not.  Frost  &  Wood  Rakes  are 
superior  in  design,  material  and  workmanship — that's  their  reputation  in  the 
field.  Teeth  are  of  special  quality,  tempered  steel.  Self-dumping  by  easy 
pressure  on  foot  lever.  Heavy  angle  steel  frame  guarantees  rugged  strength 
and  years  of  steady  service 

You  need  a  copy  of  our  latest  catalogue.  Ask 
our  nearest  agent  or  write  our  nearest  branch 
for  it  to-day. 


Sold    in    Western    Ontario   and  We 'tern 
Canada  by 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company 

Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt   of   the   prices    named : 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By    Alvin    H.    Sanders 

Editor   Breeders'    Gazette. 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in    America,   with   a   history   of   the    British 

work. 

$2.10,    postpaid;    half    leather,    $2.60. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By    Ahin    II.    Sanders 
A  companion   volume  to  the  one  on   Short- 
horns,   and     represents    the     latere    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,    postpaid;    half    leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA     IN     AMERICA 

By    Joe   E.    Wing 
The   full   story   of   the   growing,   cultivation 
and   curing   of   this   great   hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Geo.  E.  Day 
Prof,   of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
O.A.C.,    Guelph. 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,   end    treats   of   breeding,    management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By   Carl   W.   Gay 
i  of    the    University    of    Pennsylvania 
Covers      structure,      types,      principles      of 
breeding   and   horse   in   service.      Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING 

By   Henry 
The  standard  book   in   America   for   feeders 
of    livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition    is   out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By   John    W.   Lloyd 
of   the   University    of   Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure     basis.       The     book     for    money- 
making,     business     farmers. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian   writer  on 
the    subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By   Joe   E.    Wing 
368     pages,     and     treats     fully     the     whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By  Miller  Purvis 
A  thoroughly   reliable  and   informing    work 
for   the   farmer   or   specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

THE    MODERN    GAS   TRACTOR 

Its     Construction,     Operation,     Application. 
A   Practical   Treatise. 
Written   by   Victor   W.    Page,    S.A.E. 
Covers     every     branch     of     up-to-date     Gas 
Tractor    Engineering,    Driving    and    Main- 
tenance   in   a   non- technical   manner.      Very 
well  illustrated.    Over  500  pages.    Describes 
design   and   construction   of  all  parts,   their 
installation     and     adjustment,     as     weli     as 
practical    application    and    use    of    tractors. 
Every    farmer   should   have  this   book. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 
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Practical  Field  Methods! 


About  Mechanical  Milkers 

By  Irving  M.  Avery 

THE  most  aggravating  feature  of 
the  dairy  farming  business  at  pres- 
ent is  the  labor  proposition — more  an- 
noying and  serious  than  the  compar- 
atively low  price  of  milk  and  high  cost 
of  feed.  Fortunately  a  remedy  has  grown 
up  through  gradual  process  of  develop- 
ment and  improvement  during  the  past 
few  years  to  aid  in  taking  care  of  just 
such  a  contingency.  I  refer  to  the  various 
makes  of  improved  mechanical  milkers 
now  on  the  market.  Doubtless  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in 
their  construction  and  operation — they 
are  perhaps  far  from  perfect,  as  such 
devices,  depending  for  success  upon  the 
uncertainty  and  unreliability  of  the 
human  factor  in  their  operation,  must  al- 
ways necessarily  be.  But  if  conditions  do 
not  improve,  and  maybe  if  they  do,  the 
milking  machine  will  soon  be  indispens- 
able in  any  plant  milking  20  or  more  cows 
— the  larger  the  plant,  the  more  indis- 
pensable. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  mechanical 
milker  situation  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
better  and  more  improved  makes  are  well 
enough  in  themselves,  and  if  properly  and 
intelligently  operated  will  do  good  work 
and  save  considerable  help  at  milking 
time  without  increasing  the  proportion  of 
udder  troubles  above  the  usual  average. 
Such  abuses  as  applying  too  much  power; 
failure  to  strip  out  clean  by  hand,  im- 
mediately upon  removal  of  teat  cups;  un- 
clean methods  and  practice,  etc.,  resulting 
in  damage  or  dissatisfaction,  are  hardly 
chargeable  to  the  device  itself — rather 
to  incompetent  operation.  However, 
whether  good  or  bad,  perfect  or  imperfect 
the  mechanical  milker  has  become  a  nec- 
essary dairy  farm  adjunct,  and  without 
any  doubt  in  the  world  one  come  to  stay. 
And  it  looks  as  though  the  sooner  the  pro- 
gressive dairy  farmer,  for  whom  the  labor 
problem  has  become  a  sort  of  Chinese 
puzzle,  practically  impossible  of  other 
solution,  invests  in  one  and  gets  it  work- 
ing, the  better  for  all  concerned — for  his 
family,  and  his  creditors. 

The  Woven- Wire  Fence 

It  is  likely  that  many  farmers  will  need 
fencing  or  fence  repairing  done  this 
spring  or  summer.  The  money  to  be  made 
now  in  crops  and  in  livestock  makes  it 
imperative  that  good  fences  be  kept  up. 
Woven-wire  fences  are  the  only  logical 
successor  to  the  old  rail  fence.  They  take 
the  least  labor  to  put  up  and  the  least 
labor  in  upkeep  when  they  are  put  up 
right.  It  is  a  decided  mistake  to  buy 
expensive  wire  fencing  and  then  allow  it 
to  hang  on  the  posts  without  tightening. 
The    fence    stretcher    should    be    in    the 


possession  of  every  farmer.  It  enables  the 
farmer  to  put  up  his  own  fence. 

Steel  posts  are  used  by  many  for  the 
intermediate  posts.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  requiring  little  labor  to  set  up, 
as  the  digging  of  a  post  hole  is  dispensed 
with.  They  make  the  erection  of  tempor- 
ary fences  an  easy  matter  also. 

Of  course  wire  fencing  is  high  in  price 
now.  But  so  is  everything.  But  wire 
fencing  has  not  advanced  any  more  than 
farm  products.  Doubtless  the  man  who 
waits  for  cheap  materials,  will  miss  a 
good  opportunity  to  make  money.  It  is 
easier  to  pay  for  improvements  to  the 
farm  now  with  our  high  prices  than  it  was 
in  the  day  of  low  prices,  that  is,  if  the 
labor  can  be  obtained.  Fencing  with  good 
modern  fences  takes  the  least  labor  of  any 
improvement  and  adds  value  to  the  farm. 

A  good  fence  is  the  948  or  a  nine  strand 
fence  48  inches  high.  For  a  pig  fence,  it 
is  well  to  use  a  12,  30  fence  with  barbed 
wire  on  top  or  a  12,  48  fence.  Pay  every 
attention  to  the  end  posts  for  these  are 
the  main  supports. 


Eighteen  Berks  for  $45,000 

Thomas  Stanton,  of  Wheaton,  111.,  paid 
$10,000  for  a  son  of  Epochal,  a  Berkshire 
owned  in  Indiana.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  two  other  sons  of  this  boar  have 
been  sold  for  $10,000  each.  With  these 
three  sales  Epochal  has  established  the 
greatest  record  in  the  swine  breeding 
world,  a  record  of  having  sired  three  sons, 
each  of  which  sold  for  $10,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  during  February  fifteen  boars 
sired  by  Epochal  sold  for  $1,000  each, 
bringing  the  total  for  eighteen  pigs  to 
$45,000. 


Grafting  Wax 

Resin,  4  parts,  by  weight;  beeswax,  2 
parts;  tallow,  1  part.  Melt  together  and 
pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Then 
grease  the  hands  and  pull  the  wax  until 
it  is  nearly  white.  One  of  the  best  waxes 
for  either  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  This 
should  be  heated  before  using  if  too  hard. 
Another  and  more  pliable  wax  for  outdoor 
use  is  made  in  the  following  proportions: 
Resin,  5  parts,  by  weight;  beeswax,  1 
part;  boiled  linseed  oil,  1*4  parts. 


Shearing  "Dont's" 

Don't  allow  your  sheep  to  stand  in  damp 
or  dirty  pens. 

Don't  allow  shearers  to  "race"  in  their 
work. 

Don't  allow  fleeces  to  be  broken. 

Don't  allow  the  fibres  of  the  wool  to  be 
cut  in  half. 

Don't  allow  sheep  or  shearers  to  stand 
on  the  fleece. 

Don't  allow  the  sheep  to  be  ill-treated. 

Don't  allow  shearers  to  pick  up  wool. 

Don't  have  a  dirty  floor  and  wool  lying 
about. 

Don't  pass  over  the  slightest  mistake. 

Don't  allow  wool  to  be  baled  before  in- 
spection. 


A  fence  stretcher  easy  to  work  and 
strongly   made. 


In  Every   Home 

Varna,  Ont. 

Farmers'  is  an  excellent  magazine,  one 

that  should  find  a  place  in  every  home  in 

the  province.    I  wish  you  every  success. — 

D.  Johnston. 
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Extracting  the  Fangs  From  Wild  Ground 

Continued  from  page  13 


team  can  exert  a  pull  equal  to  that  of  158 
horses  according  to  the  data  of  one  manu- 
facturer. There  is  a  wrong  and  right  way 
of  hooking  a  choker  to  a  stump.  One 
illustration  shows  the  right  way.  The 
choker  is  around  the  cable  on  which  the 
draft  or  strain  comes  and  the  cable  passes 
through  on  a  straight  line  without  a  kink 
or  heavy  friction  and  bruising  of  cable. 
Another  shows  the  wrong  way  in  which 
the  choker  hook  is  attached  to  the  cable  so 
that  draft  is  applied  at  centre  point  of 


Cluster  cables  are  also  used  on  stumps 
that  pull  easily,  as  poplar,  for  example. 

For  stumps  that  have  burnt  off,  and 
for  roots  such  as  willows,  good  work  can 
be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  root  hook. 

Pilers  are  a  necessary  part  of  land- 
clearing  equipment  if  the  work  is  to  be 
carried  out  on  large  scale.  These  pilers 
may  be  of  the  home-made  kind,  built  so 


the  stumps  may  be  put  on  the  fire  as 
they  are  piled.  In  these  days  of  conserva- 
tion in  Canada  we  would  suggest  that 
they  be  used  in  the  furnace,  as  they  are  in 
some  parts  of  southern  Manitoba.  This 
briefly  describes  some  of  the  important 
factors  in  land-clearing  work.  Another 
article  will  deal  with  the  use  of  dynamite 
on  the  farm  in  the  removal  of  either 
stumps  or  stones. 


The  next  article  by  Prof.  Smith  will  deal 
with  powders  and  dynamite  in  clearing  land. 
It  will  appear  in  the  May  1st  issue. — Editor. 


Taking  out  a  cluster  of  small  stumps 


Quickest!  Cheapest      siest! 


Use  a  Kirstin  Puller 
On  30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

Pull  Stumps  at  5c! 


At  the  left  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
the  wrong  way  of  attaching  the  chain. 


stump.  It  is  apparent  that  the  kink  will 
be  made  on  the  cable  and  as  the  noose 
draws  up  the  cable  wires  will  be  badly 
bruised  in  sliding  around  and  through 
the  choker — besides  on  a  heavy  strain 
you  are  liable  to  break  the  lip  on  the 
choker  or  the  cable  on  account  of  such  an 
abrupt  bend. 

It  is  as  easy  to  attach  the  chokers  the 
right  way  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  this 
is  to  give  your  choker  cable  enough  slack 
so  you  can  go  around  your  stump  and 
hook  into  the  choker  hook — then  pull  up 
the  slack  cable. 

Power  pulleys  are  used  extensively  and 
to  great  advantage.  One  manufacturing 
concern  states  that  by  the  use  of  their 
triple  power  two  horses  can  be  made  to 
do  the  work  of  158  horses.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  we  find  in  the  block  and 
tackle  and  the  literature  of  the  different 
stump  pulling  concerns  goes  into  this  im- 
portant feature  very  well. 


Labor  scarcity  no  longer  prevents  ANY  man's  pulling  STUMPS ! 
One  man  alone  handles,  operates  this  famous  Kirstin  One-Man 
CLUTCH  Stump  Puller!  No  help  needed  I  No  horses  I  Leverage 
principle  gives  man  giant's  power — enables  you  to  pull  stumps 
big.  little,  green,  rotten,  low-cut,  tap-rooted — or  brush  I     Pulls 
them  quickly!    EASILY!    CHEAPLY!!    A  record-breaking  30 
Days' FREE  TRIAL  to  prove  astounding  superiority!    Clear 
one  acre  from  one  anchor — think  of  it !     No  longer  is  labor 
scarcity  a  good  excuse  for  stumps — not  with  the 


One 

Man 
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//  Great  Book  \x 
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Stump  Puller 


V  SPECIAL  OFFER  j>* 


Single— Double- 
Triple  Power 


Because  of  its  wonderful  double  leverage  fhe  Kirstin  gives  a  boy  the  power  of  a  giant.    A  few  pounds' 
on  the  handle  pulls  tons  on  the  stump!     No  stump  can  resist  it! 

/2  Qf%fw*Jo/?  When  stump  loosens,  increase  speed,  without  stopping!  Patented  jiffy  "speed-shift" 
X9  U^ccUa  ,  enables  you  to  operate  in  any  one  of  6  Speeds  and  make  the  change  instantaneously. 
Saves  time — saves  trouble — permits  pulling  stumps  in  from  4  to  10  minutes  at  a  cost  of  from  Sc  to  10c. 
Take-up  saves  time  and  bother  in  taking  up  cable-slack — makes 
«•"(*  r*        quick  hitches  possible— saves  cable.    The  Kirstin  is  made  of  high 
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Every  planting  season  you  stake  land, 
fertilizer,  time,  work,  and  the  cost  of  the  seed  on  the 
good  faith  of  your  Seedsmen. 


^ 


N 


Every  season  for 
Forty-five  years 


T>ra\€s^EL\ft 


have   justified 
this   good   faith. 


They  are  clean  and  fresh — they  show  a  very  high 
percentage  of  germination — and  are  true  to  name  and 
type.  They  include  all  the  best  of  the  new  varieties,  as 
well  as  the  old  favorites. 

Write  early  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  if 
your  dealer  hasn't  Ewing's  Seeds,  order  from  us  direct. 

The  William  Ewing  Co.,   Limited 


SRmsk 


Seed  Merchants,  McGill  St.,  Montreal. 
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Ewing  's'lmproved  Hanson"  Lettuce 

A  "crisp  heading"  variety  that  is  very 
ha  "dy  and  willsta  nd  extremes  of  weal  her. 
Head  is  targe,  hard,  tender  and  crisp, 
with  blanched  centre  ;  wholly  free  from 
bitterness,  and  remains  long  in  excellent 
condition. 

Vx  lb    90c  ;  oz.  30c  s  pkt.  Sc. 

Sent  postage  paid—cash  with  order. 
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CULTIVATE 

For  Greater  Production 

The  better  the  cul- 
tivation, the  better 
the  growth. 
Men  right  around  you  found 
the  benefit  of  first-class  cul- 
tivation last  year.  In  the 
construction  of  the  Peter 
Hamilton  Cultivator,  every 
need  has  been  considered  and 
every  requirement  provided 
for.  The  different  groups  of 
three  rows  of  teeth  are  sub- 
divided again,  and  the  front 
teeth  are  attached  to  one 
tooth-frame,  back  row  to  an- 
other. All  teeth  cultivate  to 
an  even  depth  and  thoroughly 
work  up  every  inch  of  ground. 
The 

PETER  HAMILTON 
Cultivator 

is  a  light  draft  implement,  in 
spite  of  its  superior  strength. 
Teeth  are  strongly  reinforced 
and  will  stand  all  the  hard 
work  they  will  get.  Sections 
are  made  from  extra  heavy 
steel.  See  the  Peter  Hamilton 
Cultivator  before  buying. 

Jlgenh    wanted 

in  open  territory 

The  Peter  Hamilton  Co.,  Ltd. 
PETERBOROUGH.  ONT. 


(yOLPEEK 

will    2r\  f^ykv 


STOP 

THE 

LEAK 


VOI.-PREK  mends  leaks  and  holes 
in  all  kinds  of  pots  and  pans, 
graniteware,    tinware,    alumi- 
num, euamelledware,  etc. 

It  i3  easily  applied  with  the  fingers 
and  hardens  in  two  minutes,  making 
the  article  mended  practically  good 
as  new. 

j  r.  Package  good  for  30  average  mends. 
I  UB  Hardwares,  Druggists,  Grocers 
YOL-PEEK  MFG.  CO.,  P.O.  Boi  2024,  MONTREAL. 


Pure  Bred  Jersey  Cow 

For  Sale 

Has  given  an  average    of    30    lbs.    of  milk  every 
day  since  freshning.  Was  bred  Feb.  16,  to  a  pure 
bred  sire  with  pedigree. 
For  further  information  write 

R.  M.  Effrich,  Box  378,  N£8uat"  &{!* 


Land  Farming  is  Wrong 

Our  Education  System  Designed  For  Cities  But  Not  For 

County 


By  A.  S.  Thurston 


THAT  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
depends  upon  a  permanent  agricul- 
ture, and  that  permanence  can  only 
come  with  a  love  for  the  land,  and  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  are 
conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght, 
head  of  rural  education  in  the  United 
States,  who  recently  addressed  the  On- 
tario Educational  Association  in  Toronto. 
It  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem to  create  and  develop  this  love  for  the 
land,  says  Dr.  Foght.  "No  school  is  of 
any  consequence  which  does  not  answer 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  you 
find  it." 

He  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  de- 
serted farms  and  worn-out  soils  of  the 
Eastern  States  which  were  a  result  of 
the  competition  of  the  West.  But  this  is 
only  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  Another 
symptom  comes  in  the  West,  where  little 
is  done  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Still  another  comes  in  Ontario, 
where  thousands  of  people  every  year 
leave  the  farm,  and  where  thousands  of 
acres  are  turned  over  to  grass  year  after 
year,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Zavitz. 

The  disease  itself  is  an  improper  atti- 
tude to  the  soil — a  failure  to  study  the 
conditions  of  growth,  and  a  desire  to  get 
all  out  of  the  soil  in  a  short  time.  "Here," 
he  said,  "we  commit  our  great  national 
sin.  I  have  stood  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  have  seen  scores  of  farms  before  my 
eyes  that  anyone  could  get  by  paying  a 
part  of  the  back  taxes. 

"If  we  permit  the  thoughtless  system 
of  soil  destruction  to  continue,  neither 
Canada  nor  the  United  States  can  con- 
tinue to  prosper  in  future  years.  The 
remedy  lies,  of  course,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  modern,  scientific  agriculture." 

Our  present  school  system  does  not  lead 

up,  even  in  the  rural  sections,  to  a  study 

of  scientific  agriculture  in  any  way — nor 

does  it  help  to  make  home-makers  out  of 

.the  girls  who  go  through  the  schools. 

That  the  farmer  and  his  wife  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  education  that  they  really 
need  in  this  time  of  great  national  transi- 
tion was  the  statement  of  Dr.  Foght. 

He  completed  last  October  a  survey  of 
the  rural  schools  of  Saskatchewan  for  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  will 
make  a  report  shortly,  urging  the  more 
extensive  teaching  of  English  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  schools  of  that  province. 

"There  is  only  one  place  in  the  United 
States;  yes,  and  even  in  the  North  Am- 
erican continent,  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying,"  said  Dr.  Foght,  "where  the 
people  have  clung  to  the  soil.  It  is  in  the 
two  richest  counties  in  Pennsylvania: 
Berks  and  Lancaster,  peopled  by  the 
thrifty  Dutch  stock." 

Reports  from  all  sections  of  Ontario  in- 
dicate that  at  present  there  is  a  more 
shifting  farm  population  to-day  than  ever 
before.  In  all  sections  farms  are  chang- 
ing hands  so  freely  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion from  serious  thinkers.  The  impres- 
sion exists  that  there  is  "good  money" 
in  farming,  but  careful  men  reply  that 
while  there  may  possibly  be  in  some  cases 
large  profits  at  this  time  in  mining  the 
land,  good  farming  is  merely  a  good  pay- 
ing business. 

With  all  this  shifting  of  farmers  from 
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farm  to  farm  is  the  natural  tendency  to 
extract  fertility  without  restoring  any- 
thing to  the  soil,  for  restoration  costs 
money  which  will  come  back  in  after 
years,  but  has  no  immediate  result. 

This  serious  side  of  the  situation  is 
where  Dr.  Foght  would  have  the  rural 
schools  step  in.  The  schools  should  al- 
ways have  at  least  five  acres  of  ground, 
and  preferably  ten  or  fifteen,  on  which 
would  be  located  the  best  school  that  there 
is  money  in  the  community  to  buy,  a  resi- 
dence for  the  teachers,  playground  for  the 
pupils,  and  experimental  plots  for  plant 
growth. 

Much  of  the  new  curriculum  would  come 
out  of  the  soil  itself,  and  in  this  way  the 
children  would  be  taught  the  wonderful 
things  in  mother  earth  and  the  dignity 
of  labor.  Our  educational  system  was 
first  devised,- Dr.  Foght  points  out,  for  the 
cities,  and  was  then  applied  indiscrimin- 
ately to  rural  sections — with  the  result 
that  we  are  reaping  what  we  have  sown. 
Our  system  has  been  such  as  to  wean  the 
young  people  away  from  the  farm,  Now, 
Dr.  Foght  would  replace  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  roots  with  the  study  of 
roots  of  trees  and  plants — which  is  more 
than  a  mere  play  on  words. 

The  school  would  be  carried  on  during 
the  growing  season,  so  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  this  "soil  laboratory" 
in  the  form  of  an  experimental  garden. 
There  would  be  four  terms  of  twelve 
weeks  each  year,  and  during  certain  busy 
seasons  the  larger  pupils  would  be  ex- 
cused from  attending,  this  season  varying 
with  the  locality  and  the  style  of  farming 
carried  on  there. 

This  idea  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  locality  is  consistently  carried  out 
through  all  Dr.  Foght's  suggestions  for 
the  new  rural  schools.  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion," he  said,  "but  that  the  life  in  the 
open  country  and  the  rural-minded  village 
of  North  America  is  not  so  wholesome, 
so  attractive,  and  so  remunerative  as  it 
can  be,  and  as  it  must  be  before  we  have 
a  permanent  agricultural  population  sat- 
isfied to  live  on  their  God-given  acres." 

He  would  have  the  school  teacher  live 
in  a  house  supplied  for  him,  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  and  grow  into  the 
heart  of  the  community.  Stagnation 
would  be  unlikely  under  his  suggested 
plan,  whereby  the  main  lessons  of  the 
school  would  not  come  out  of  books,  but 
would  be  gleaned  from  nature  herself. 
This  "new"  teacher  would  make  the  one 
school  his  life  work.  He  gave  one  instance 
of  where  a  teacher  in  a  very  successful 
rural  school  had  been  there  19  years,  and 
his  predecessor  had  been  there  for  34 
years,  without  stagnation. 

Consolidation  of  the  small  rural  school 
where  possible  is  a  necessary  essential 
in  the  new  scheme,  Dr.  Foght  told  the 
rural  trustees  at  the  0.  E.  A.  It  costs 
about  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  present 
system,  but  it  results  in  more  pupils  going 
through  the  school,  and  so  the  cost  per 
capita  is  much  less  than  the  present  sys- 
tem of  small  "pioneer"  schools.  "And  the 
proper  education  of  its  people  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  democracy,"  he  declared  to  the 
trustees — a  sentiment  which  was  ap- 
plauded. 
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This  consolidation  of  the  small  strug- 
gling rural  schools  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, he  pointed  out.  Ohio,  for  instance, 
has  600  of  them,  and  Indiana  800 — each 
school  representing  about  6  of  the  old  type 
of  schools. 

For  these  schools  the  strongest  man  or 
woman  teacher  available  should  be  se- 
cured, and  paid  a  proper  salary.  "Is  it 
possible,  I  ask,"  said  Dr.  Foght,  "for  a 
more  or  less  immature  young  girl  teacher 
to  go  into  the  schools,  as  we  have  them, 
and  turn  out  scientific  farmers  or  house- 
wives fitted  to  take  their  place  in  life?" 

He  went  on  to  say  in  striking  language 
that  "The  American  farmer  declared  his 
educational  bankruptcy  when  he  began 
sending  his  children  to  town  to  be  edu- 
cated. When  he  did  this  they  didn't  want 
to  go  back,  and  he  didn't  blame  them  very 
much." 

The  question  of  cost  of  consolidated 
schools  was  unimportant,  he  explained. 
In  many  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  consolidation  had  been  carried  out, 
and  where  agriculture  was  being  taught 
along  practical  lines,  it  was  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  find  men  selling  their 
farms  and  moving  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  consolidation,  so,  that  their  children 
might  take  advantage  of  the  superior 
education. 

These  schools  are  open  to  all  the  people, 
and  are  used  for  Grange  meetings,  de- 
bates, public  speaking,  short  courses  of 
from  8  to  20  weeks,  etc.  The  course  of 
study  was  a  cultural  one,  based  on  nature, 
but  included  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
English  language,  written  and  spoken. 
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The  Bridgman  Nursery  Co.  of  Bridgman,  Mich., 
have  issued  an  attractive  booklet  showing  their 
different  varieties  of  strawberries.  This  firm  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  inten- 
sive regions  of  strawberry  culture  in  Northern 
America.  They  handle  other  small  fruits  as 
well  as  strawberry  plants.  Any  person  requiring 
these  can  get  their  catalogue  by  dropping  them 
a   card   and  mentioning  the   "Farmers'   Magazine." 

The  Sugar  Beet  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Sugar  Co.  of  Wallaceburg,  Ont. 
It  gives  some  very  interesting  information  on 
sugar  and  the  chief  sources  of  sugar  supply  for 
the  world.  This  can  be  had  free  by  writing  to  the 
above   named   company. 

The  London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  Ont.,  have  issued  a  miniature  catalogue  of 
their  concrete  machinery.  It  is  prepared  especi- 
ally for  those  customers  who  have  to  order  by 
mail.  Buyers  appreciate  condensed  information 
and  good  illustrations  provided  they  are  true. 
This  is  combined  in  this  little  catalogue  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  interested  by  writing 
the  above  firm  and  mentioning  "Farmers'  Maga- 
zine." 

Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  issued  a  most 
attractive  booklet  on  their  live  stock  business.  It 
is  well  illustrated  in  colors  while  the  articles  in 
the  booklet  deal  thoroughly  with  the  livestock 
and  meat  situation  in  the  United  States.  It  also 
contains  the  financial  statement  for  last  year 
together  with  facts  about  Armour  &  Co.  that 
will  be  interesting  information  for  every  farmer. 
It  can  be  had  by  writing  to  Armour  &  Co., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  and  mentioning 
'"Farmers'    Magazine." 

The  Grain  Growers'  Guide  Annual  Report  for 
1917  is  printed  on  exceptionally  good  paper  and 
contains  the  President's  address  and  resume  of  the 
business  of  the  Grain  Growers  for  1917.  An 
equally  attractive  booklet  is  the  one  giving  the 
By-laws  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Grain 
Growers  Ltd  These  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
mentioning    "Farmers'   Magazine." 

The  International  Harvester  Almanac.  A  fine 
lot  of  useful  information  along  all  lines  of  agri- 
cultural endeavor  is  published  in  the  little  book- 
let by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Canada.  It  is  full  of  mechanical  ideas  and  in- 
formation on  power  and  power  attachments,  water 
works,  lighting,  etc.,  on  the  farm.  It  can  be  had 
by  addressing  these  people  and  mentioning 
"Farmers'    Magazine." 


Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

The  Worlds  Greatest  and  Surest 

GQ  Veterinary  Remedy  & 

HAS  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  COMPETITORS  S 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE. 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fif- 
ing. Invaluable  as  a  CURE  for 

FOUNDER, 

WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SICIN  DISEASES, 

RINGBONE, 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 

LAMENESS  FROM 

SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 

SCRATCHES, 

POLL  EVIL, 

PARASITES. 
REMOVES 

BUNCHES  or 

BLEMISHES, 

SPLINTS, 

CAPPED  HOCK, 

STRAINED  TENDONS. 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


We  guarantee  that  one  tablespoonful  of  Caustlo 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction, 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  moBt  promt 
nent  horsemen  say  of  it.  Price,  SS1.50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid, 
with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

The  Accented  Standard 
VETERINANY  REMEDY 

Always  Reliablem 

Sure  In  Results. 


! 


IVane  genu/newit/>out  tfue  siynatan  of 
^u.s.i  Canada.  CLEVELAND. O. 


NOTFIING  BUT  GOOD  RESULTS. 

Have  used  GOMBAULTS  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  more 
Ithan  20  year..  It  is  the  best  blister  I  have  ever  tried.  I  have 
Bused  it  in  hundreds  of  cases  with  best  results.  V*  is  per- 
I  f ectly  safe  for  the  most  inexperienced  person  to  use.  This 
lis  the  largest  breeding  establishment  of  trotting  horses  in 
I  the  world,  »nd  use  your  blister  often.— W.  H.  KAY  MONO, 
■Prop.    Belmont  1'ark   Stock  Farm,   Belmont  Park,  Mont. 


USED  10  TEARS   SUCCESSFULLY. 

I  have  used   GOMBAULTS  CAUSTIC   BALSAM    for  ten  | 

I  years;  have  been  very  successful  in  curing  curb, ringbone,  I 

I capped  hock  and  knee,  bad   ankles,   rheumatism,  and  ml-  | 

I  most  every  cause  of  lameness  in  horses      Have  asta'  leof  I 

I  forty  head,   mostly  track    and  speedway  horses,  and  cer- I 

tainiy    can    recommend     It.— f.     C.    CEAJ1EB,   Iralolnj  j 

Stable..  990  Jenuiogs  Street,   New  York  City. 


Solo  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Ganadam 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Cc« 

TORONTO,  OHT.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,, 


MW////SAWM^^^^^ 


You  Want  More  Money 

WE  NEED  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
—LET'S  GET  TOGETHER 

Let  us  show  you  the  way  to  increase  your  income  to  any  extent 
you  desire.  If  your  present  salary  isn't  quite  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  "extra  summer  needs,"  our  plan  will  provide  the  money 
for  them.  It  will  also  furnish  the  funds  for  vacation  expenses. 
The  best  part  of  our  money-making  plan  is,  no  time  is  needed, 
only  what  you  can  spare  from  your  regular  employment.  It 
interferes  in  no  way  with  business  or  pleasure,  but  fits  in  as  a 
"money  maker"  into  spare-time  moments.  Work  it  an  hour  now 
and  then  and  the  cash  results  will  surprise  you. 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  start — the  days  are  long — and  are  getting 
longer.  Turn  your  evenings  and  spare  time  into  cash  by  becom- 
ing our  district  representative. 

Full  particulars,  without  obligation,  free  on  request. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,    LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Compare  the 

SANITARY   KING 

With     All     Other  Cream    Separators 

Then  you  will  understand  why  so 
many  farmers  are  using  the 

"Sanitary   King" 

Built  of  the  very  best  material, 
which  insures  long  life.  Stands 
solid,  turns  easy,  close  skimmer, 
splash  oiling  system,  solid  or 
detachable  spindle.  Capacities  for 
from  one  cow  to  a  large  herd — 
operated  by  hand,  gasoline  or 
electricity.  Sold  on  easy  terms,  if 
desired.  Write  for  local  agent's 
address.    Try  it  before  you  buy. 

King  Separator  Works  of  Canada 

Bridgehurg,   Ontario 


fWOMGE 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big:  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  gard  en  w  i  tta 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  borne  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  SS, 


solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — • 
etcred  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc  .better  than  old- time  tools. 
A  woman*  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day's  band- 
work  in  60 

minutes,    SO 

combinations 

booklet. 


THE  BATEMAN.WILKINSON  CO..  Ltd. 
480  S  ymrnpton  Ayenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treatment. 
It  »b«ohitely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
disease.      Pull    particulars    on    receipt    of   stamp. 

W.    F.    YOUNG,    PJ0.F. 
482   Lymans   Building    -    Montreal,   Canada 


THE 

|  Financial  Post 

of  Canada 

§§    The  Canadian    Newspaper    for   Investors 

$3.00  PER  YEAR 

J  Buy  a  copy  of  the  current  issue 

S  from  your  newsdealer,  and  make  a 

§j  careful    examination    of    it.      Ask 

=  your  banker  or  broker  about  "The 

=  Post."      Get    independent    opinions 

g  regarding  it  from  the  professional 

g  classes  who  handle  money.    Sample 

H  copy  on  request, 

g  One  advantage  which  subscribers 

H  have  is  the  service  of  the  Investor's 

s  Information  Bureau  of  "The  Post," 

g  where     special     information     and 

=  advice    are    provided    without    any 

|j  fee,  bypersonal  letter. 

Published  by 

s      Hie  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ont. 


About  Live  Stock 


Making  Beef  the  Angus  Way 

By  A.  P.   Marshall 


THERE  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  for  the  next  few  years 
more  and  more  beef  will  be  required 
to  feed  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Whether 
the  war  lasts  two  months  or  ten  years  the 
question  of  beef  will  be  one  of  vital  in- 
terest to  all.  That  farmer  who  builds  up 
a  herd  of  the  best  beef  producers  creates 
a  source  of  future  revenues  and  takes  a 
very  important  part  in  helping  provide 
for  a  very  material  need. 

At  Larkin  Farm  No.  14  Queenston, 
Ont.,  a  splendid  example  is  to  be  found 
of  the  finest  sort  of  beef  producing  plant 
that  one  could  wish  to  see.  To  go  over  the 
150  head  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  grow- 
ing into  beef  producing  animals  is  suffi- 
cient to  fully  explain  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  in  charge.  Both  Supt.  Ramsay  and 
Wm.  Paton,  theherdsman,  believe  in  Aber- 
deen-Angus as  the  one  very  best  cow  for 
producing  the  best  beef  at  the  least  cost. 
The  Aberdeen-Angus  probably  carries 
more  meat  for  its  weight  than  any  other 
animal.  The  bones  are  not  large  but  on 
account  of  its  shape  the  frame  will  carry 
meat  where  it  can  best  be  put  on,  making  a 
plump  carcass  for  a  fair  amount  of  feed- 
ing. They  are  always  uniformly  plump 
at  all  stages  of  growth  and  carry  weight 
with  comparatively  light  feeding.  An 
Aberdeen-Angus  will  dress  when  killed 
60  per  cent,  of  its  live  weight.  Two  year 
olds  will  often  weight  1,200  to  1,400  lbs. 
and  cows  frequently  go  over  1,800  lbs. 

Strictly  a  Beef  Animal 
The  Aberdeen-Angus  is  strictly  a  beef 
animal  and  has  proven  itself  the  best  of 
them  all  in  late  competitions.  At  the  last 
International  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Chicago 
the  three  best  car  lots  competing  with  all 
breeds,  probably  over  400  cars,  were 
Aberdeen-Angus.  They  won  the  grand 
championship  for  carloads  of  fat  cattle, 
short  fed  cattle,  and  for  feeder  cattle.  E. 
A.  Hall's  grand  championship  load  of 
Aberdeen-Angus     steers     sold     for     the 


Pride    13th,    Grand   Champion   at   Toronto 
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world's  record  price  of  $42.50  a  hundred 
pounds.  His  seven  car  loads  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  steers  won  $2,150  in  prize  money 
over  all  breeds.  This  one  breeder  was 
able  to  lead  all  comers  and  all  breeds  in 
the  three  first  places  with  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  The  "doddie"  proved  daddy 
of  them  all. 

A  trip  through  the  barns  at  Larkins 
Farms  convinces  one  that  here  surely  is 
the  typical  beef  animal.  The  150  head 
show  a  uniformity  of  type  for  quick  ma- 
turing and  flesh  forming  tendencies  that 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  so  wonderfully  excel 
in.  Of  course  extra  fine  exceptions  like 
Pride  13th,  the  never  beaten  3yr.  old  cow 
that  was  grand  champion  in  1916-17  at  the 
Toronto  Exhibition,  only  exaggerate  as  it 
were  the  possibilities  with  this  line  when 
given  extra  special  attention  with  a 
choice  specimen.  Sired  by  Ernesto  and 
out  of  Bravo's  Pride  of  Aberdeen,  she  has 
exactly  the  same  breeding  as  many  of  the 
others  in  the  herd.  It  naturally  takes 
wonderful  judgment  to  discern  at  an 
early  age  which  of  the  calves  will  develop 
into  unbeatable  stock  but  Mr.  Paton  relies 
on  his  judgment  and  by  special  treatment 
has  been  able  to  bring  through  to  per- 
fection such  animals  as  Pride  13th.  To 
see  superiority  in  such  a  specimen  at  ma- 
turity does  not  require  the  knowledge  of 
an  expert  for  when  we  look  for  beef  it  is 
easy  to  recognize  the  greater  value  of  the 
plump  meaty  weight  as  evident  in  such  an 
animal  over  one  of  long  rangy  lines  and 
big  heavy  bones. 

Type  Counts  for  Most 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  breeding 
here  is  due  to  the  blood  of  old  Prince 
Bravo  who  has  fully  twenty  daughters  as 
well  as  many  of  other  progeny  by  Ernesto 
and  himself.  Mr.  Paton,  the  herdsman, 
pointed  out  a  little  bull  that  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  a  wonderful  animal  and 
needless  to  say  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
mature  him  to  the  limit  of  possibilities  for 
obtaining  the  most  he  is  capable  of. 

Naturally  on  a  farm  of  1,000  acres 
much  of  the  food  can  be  grown  and  cost 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  By  conserv- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  the  manure 
from  the  stables  extremely  valuable  fer- 
tilizer is  provided  for  all  parts  of  the  farm 
and  outside  of  a  car  so  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer the  farm  is  entirely  independent. 
1,000  tons  goes  on  to  this  farm  every  year 
from  these  barns  which  accounts  in  a  very 
large  measure  for  the  many  excellent 
crops  obtained. 

What  a  bonanza  this  large  amount  of 
strong  nourishment  for  the  soil  would  be 
to  many  farmers  who  have  to  buy  what 
they  can  to  keep  up  the  small  amount  of 
nutriment  in  a  soil  that  is  too  often  only 
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gradually    becoming    improverished    for 
lack  of  elements  that  are  not  supplied ! 

The  Eye  of  a  Master  Fattens 

Results  seem  to  be  so  largely  dependent 
on  a  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  rather 
than  the  entire  result  of  teaching  that 
perhaps  this  point  is  worthy  of  some  at- 
tention. Most  surely  is  it  necessary  for 
a  man  to  like  the  work  and  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  effort  and  attention  to  details 
necessary  throughout  the  year  in  the 
anticipation  of  obtaining  the  hoped  for  re- 
sults that  satisfy  the  breeder's  ambition. 
The  ordinary  man  may  feed  and  handle 
the  herd  along  prescribed  lines  but  it 
takes  one  with  a  love  for  the  work  and  a 
constant  watchfulness  for  the  little 
things  that  make  for  the  cows'  comfort 
every  day.  When  the  one  thing  of  prime 
importance  is  what  do  the  animals  need 
and  what  will  keep  them  coming  best  re- 
gardless of  the  effort  or  labor  necessary 
then  do  results  seem  to  be  of  the  best 
provided  fair  business  judgment  is  used. 

When  records  are  kept  they  are  useless 
unless  accurate.  The  farmer  who  was 
advised  that  he  must  charge  each  de- 
partment with  the  value  of  the  stuff  he 
used  that  was  grown  on  the  farm  and  who 
did  not  also  give  the  farm  credit  for  mak- 
ing the  value  in  crops  cannot  understand 
that  while  he  had  a  good  year  his  records 
show  that  he  lost  money.  The  man  who 
simply  has  a  record  of  all  his  outlay  and 
what  he  receives  for  sales  is  nearer  right 
although  the  difference  may  not  correctly 
be  his  profit.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  if 
a  good  farmer  when  he  starts  any 
record  or  bookkeeping  systems  will  use 
that  same  good  reasoning  he  must  in  de- 
tails of  farming  and  do  nothing  without 
being  sure  of  the  reason  why  he  should 
find  records  of  his  own  work  valuable  and 
helpful  as  well  as  interesting.  At  Larkin 
Farms  many  animals  are  sold  simply  be- 
cause the  unquestionable  records  guaran- 
tee them  true  to  line  with  no  accidents. 
Every  purchaser  is  sure  he  gets  just  ex- 
actly what  is  expected  and  the  breeding  is 
true. 

What  the  Larkin  Farms  Feed 

Feeding  naturally  is  very  important. 
Roughly  the  animals  get  30  to  40  lbs.  of 
silage  twice  a  day  at  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
At  noon  they  get  all  the  hay  they  will 
clean  up.  Roots  are  fed  whole  when  avail- 
able before  the  hay  at  noon.  Many 
people  think  that  the  animals  will  not  eat 
the  whole  roots  but  they  eat  them  readily 
this  way  and  save  several  hours  in  labor 
every  day  which  is  very  valuable  during 
these  times  of  scarcity  of  labor. 

In  a  photo  of  a  prize  herd  hanging  in 
the  herdsman's  office  there  were  five  men 
leading  animals  four  of  whom  are  now 
doing  their  bit  at  the  front. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  first 
knowledge  Mr.  Ramsay  had  that  whole 
roots  were  being  fed.  Mr.  Paton  was  met 
with  a  barrow  load  of  large  whole  roots. 
"What  in  the  devil  are  you  going  to  do 
with  those  roots?"  asked  Mr.  Ramsay. 
"Feed  them  to  the  cattle"  replied  ML. 
Paton.  "They'll  never  eat  them."  "Come 
with  me  and  I'll  show  you,  Mr.  Ramsay" 
was  Mr.  Paton's  reply.  So  along  they 
went  to  a  cow  that  Mr.  Paton  knew  was 
a  good  feeder  and  had  learned  the  habit 
of  eating  whole  roots  quickly.  "How  long 
have  you  been  feeding  roots  like  this?" 
"Ever  since  I've  been  with  you  about  two 
weeks,"  replied  Mr.  Paton. 

The  cattle  looked  so  good  and  seemed 
to  relish  the  roots  so  well  that  they  have 
had  to  do  their  own  grinding  ever  since. 
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Heney  #  Harness 

^f  BRAND 

Examine  a  set  of  Heney  Har- 
ness.      Look   at    every    detail, 
every  inch  of  stitching,   every 
inch  of  leather.     Note  the  ex- 
treme   precision    and    careful- 
ness of  detail  with  which  every 
bit  of  workmanship  is  finished. 
Such    an    examination  will   be 
your    own    "eye-proof"    of    the 
superiority  of  the  Heney  Har- 
ness and  will  explain  why  ex- 
perienced harness    buyers  for  the  last 
half    century    have    preferred    Heney 
Crown  Brand  Harness.     Insist  that  your 
dealer  show  you  the  Heney  Brand — the 
brand    that    guarantees    a    perfect    set    of    harness 

Sold  by  dealers  all  ooer  the  Dominion  for  f if t y  years. 

HENEY  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  LTD. 
Under  Management  of 

CARRIAGE  FACTORIES,  LIMITED    -    TORONTO 

Western  Branch,  150  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg 


PEERLESS  MTESgjife 
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Down  the  road  or  far  across 
the  fields  is  often  an  "entrance,"  a  mere  hole 
in  the  fence,  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  stock     „»  ^^' 
getting  through.     The  best  way  to 

Keep  Your  Stock  Where  You  Want  Them 

is  to  provide  real  gates,  strong  and  durable.     All  Peerless  Farm  Gates  are  of 

heavy  open  hearth  steel  wire  on  strong  tubular  steel  frames  electrically 

welded  in  one  solid  piece,  and  braced  like  a  steel  bridge.     No  sag,  no  rust, 

no  wearing  out.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you   Peerless  Gates,  also 

Peerless  Perfection  Farm  and  Poultry  fencing  with  the  famous  Peerless 

lock  at  all  intersections. 

SEND   TODAY    FOB    CATALOG.     »  fll^Ao^yV* 

The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Big  Spare-Time  Money  for  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representa- 
tives— who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash 
each  month  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  pres- 
ent duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not 
require  previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card :  "Send  me 
your  proposition." 

Ageney  Division 
THE    MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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What  the  House  Needs 

Suggestions  For  Spring  Renovating 
By   Ethyl    Munro 


THE  fascinating  thing  about  house- 
cleaning  is  not  only  the  surety  of 
cleanliness  it  leaves,  the  winter 
things  securely  packed  away  in  cedar, 
and  the  wholesome  smell  of  fresh  lime  in 
the  cellar  and  woodshed.  All  that  fills  the 
housekeeper  with  a  fine  sense  of  duty 
done,  but  the  alluring  thing  at  the  end  of 
the  strenuous  routine  of  mere  cleaning  is 
the  anticipation  of  giving  to  the  house  a 
few  new  touches  in  the  way  of  beauty  and 
comfort — a  new  wallpaper  in  the  bedroom 
that  has  not  been  done  over  for  some 
years,  the  reupholstering  of  a  chair  in  the 
living-room,  a  set  of  new  curtains  or  the 
framing  of  a  print  that  has  been  treasured 
in  the  house  for  some  time.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  unconsidered  buying  of  some  of 
the  things  that  would  have  seemed  neces- 
sary to  us  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  may 
be  some  things  that  the  house  needs. 

Since  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
restfulness  of  plain  walls,  and  since  sani- 
tation has  become  an  important  considera- 
tion in  our  homes,  the  painted  wall  has 
just  begun  to  come  into  its  own,  not  only 
for  kitchens  and  bathrooms  but  for  living- 
rooms  and  bedrooms  and  any  other  room 
that  is  to  be  used  and  kept  clean.  "But  a 
painted  wall  is  so  cold  and  shiny,"  some- 
one says.  "It  seems  intended  more  for 
hospitals  and  laboratories  and  public  halls 
than  for  a  cosy  and  artistic  finish  for  a 
home  living-room."  This  would  have  been 
the  natural  attitude  a  few  years  ago  be- 
fore we  knew  anything  about  flat-toned 
wall  finishes.  To-day  you  can  have  your 
walls  painted  in  any  shade  you  like  with  a 
quality  of  finish  as  soft  as  felt,  and  when 
they  get  dirty  you  can  wash  them  and 
they  look  as  well  as  ever.  A  most  effective 
decoration  for  any  room  can  be  had  from 
alabastine  wall  tint.  It  gives  an  exqui- 
ite  dull  velvety  finish,  it  will  not  rub 
off,  and  can  be  washed  like  paint. 

The  painted  or  tinted  wall  may  be 
made  quite  decorative  by  good  stencilling. 
Almost  all  newer  styles  have  a  drop  ceil- 
ing of  cream  or  ivory,  or  a  lighter  shade 


of  the  wall  color,  and  the  stencilling  is 
done  just  above  the  moulding.  If  there  is 
to  be  no  moulding,  a  narrow  band  usually 
of  a  darker  color  gives  a  finish  where  the 
wall  and  drop  ceiling  meet.  A  charming 
little  bedroom  design  is  shown  in  alabas- 
tine with  walls  of  soft,  light  blue,  drop 
ceiling  of  white,  and  on  the  white  just 
above  the  moulding  are  stencilled  little 
groups  of  blue  birds.  The  same  style  of 
treatment  for  a  kitchen  is  shown  with  pale 
green  walls,  cream  drop  ceiling,  and  a 
border  of  green  ships  stencilled  above  the 
moulding.  For  a  bathroom  a  quaint 
pattern  comes  in  Delft  blue  and  white 
with  a  border  of  Dutch  girls. 

Whether  a  paint  or  a  paper  is  used  for 
the  wall  decoration  the  question  of  colors 
is  always  of  interest  to  the  home  artist. 
It  must  be  a  comfort,  too,  to  the  woman 
who  likes  to  plan  individual  schemes  of 
her  own  to  know  that  there  are  no  rigid 
laws  governing  color  combinations.  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  no  definite  rules  and 
she  never  makes  a  mistake,  neither  do 
her  pictures  ever  become  monotonous. 
With  nothing  much  but  the  brown  of  the 
earth  and  the  green  bf  the  trees  and  the 
blue  of  the  sky  her  studies  are  always 
new.  An  individual  brush  or  two  of  yel- 
low or  purple  or  rose  across  the  sky  at 
sunrise  or  sunset,  a  mat  of  yellow  butter- 
cups down  by  the  creek  in  the  spring 
before  the  yellow  tint  of  the  young  shoots 
has  quite  left  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
quiet  brightening  of  purple  asters  and 
goldenrod  where  the  sun  slants  through 
the  brown  woods,  the  unexpected  kindling 
of  scarlet  haws  and  crimson  velvet 
sumachs  in  the  corners  of  dying  pastures, 
these  piquant  touches  against  a  quiet 
background  give  us  a  cue  for  the  best 
decorative  schemes. 

Take  a  living-room  or  dining-room 
where  no  precaution  is  necessary  to  meet 
certain  requirements  of  lighting,  that  is, 
where  the  windows  are  not  placed  so  that 
the  sun  pours  in  glaringly,  nor  only  on 
the  north  side  so  that  the  room  is  always 


A  cosy  nook  in  a  farm  living  room — a  pleasing    arrangement    of    curtains    and    window- 
seat,    books,    pictures    and    wicker    furniture. 


dull.  These  cases  need  special  treatment. 
For  an  ordinary,  well-lighted  room,  how- 
ever, a  plain,  warm  brown  paper  with  a 
light  fawn  or  cream  ceiling,  and  a  frieze 
of  yellow  marigolds,  or  autumn  foliage 
or  fruit,  gives  a  natural  and  well-standing 
decoration.  A  cut-out  border  of  conven- 
tional design  with  paneling  or  a  trimmer 
above  the  baseboard  and  down  the  corners 
of  the  room  may  be  used  in  colors  of  yel- 
low and  brown  with  purple,  or  even  a  rich 
design  in  red  and  gold  could  be  used  over 
the  same  brown  ground.  A  light  fawn 
paper  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
with  a  border  of  brown  and  gold  or  taking 
in  purple  or  autumn  tints.  A  bronze  green 
can  also  be  used  well  with  a  frieze  or 
border  of  autumn  foliage  or  fruit  or  with 
a  trimming  involving  pale  yellow  in  thi 
design. 

Grey  papers  are  usually  reserved  to 
tone  down  the  very  bright  room.  Experi- 
ence proves,  however,  that  by  brightening 
up  with  certain  colors  like  gold  and  old 
blue,  a  soft-toned,  grey  paper  may  make 
not  only  a  most  restful,  but  also  a  very 
striking  decoration.  Where  grey  is  to  be 
used  for  a  very  bright  room,  the  most 
sombre  shades  can  be  used,  and  fortun- 
ately these  do  not  fade  as  quickly  as  the 
others. 

As  yellow  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing colors,  a  dull  room  can  be  best  treated 
in  buff,  and  very  light  browns  and  tans. 
An  attractive  scheme  for  such  a  room  is 
to  have  a  light  fawn  or  tan  wall,  panelled 
off  with  white  wood,  allowing  for  a  deep 
frieze  at  the  top  and  filling  this  with  a 
chintz  pattern  in  harmonizing  colors,  but 
introducing  enough  of  some  warm,  glow- 
ing, tone  to  give  a  snap  to  the  decoration. 
Then  the  fashion  so  popular  now  of  using 
shadow  curtains  of  harmonizing  chintz  at 
the  windows  will  make  a  charming  affair 
of  the  least  promising  room. 

Pale  green  or  rose  in  a  smooth,  satin 
finish  paper  with  ivory  ceiling  and  wood 
work  makes  a  pleasing  treatment  for  a 
small  room,  and  especially  is  a  rose-col- 
ored room  pretty  in  the  lamplight.  This 
is  why  it  makes  an  excellent  wall  color  for 
a  bedroom. 

Then  we  come  to  the  furnishings.  It 
takes  a  really  artistic  soul  to  appreciate 
simplicity  in  house  furniture.  There  is 
so  much  that  is  new,  or  fashionable  or 
striking,  that  shows  the  money  invested 
in  it,  so  we  find  parlors  crowded  with 
expensive,  elaborate,  uncomfortable 
chairs  and  over-carved  tables  while  the 
grandmother's  rocker  whose  high  back 
and  low  arms  were  carved  to  give  rest 
to  the  human  body  is  relegated  to  the  gar- 
ret, and  the  broad  old  writing  desk  with 
convenient  book  shelves  above  is  replaced 
by  some  unsteady  spindle  legged  thing 
supposed  to  be  French.  Many  a  chair 
strictly  high  class  in  appearance  will 
cause  an  aching  back  in  fifteen  minutes. 
The  latest  period  furniture  which  is  de- 
pendable for  comfort  and  appearance 
alike  is  the  American  arts  and  crafts 
furniture  or  mission  furniture,  and  the 
fact  that  the  design  belongs  to  our  own 
continent  may  be  another  point  in  its 
favor.  Reed  and  wicker  furniture  too  is 
good  because  it  does  not  make  any  pre- 
tence of  being  something  which  it  is  not. 
Stained  brown  or  green  to  match  the 
room,  and  upholstered  in  chintz  in  harm- 
onizing colors  it  becomes  one  of  our  most 
attractive  furnishings.  And  if  we  have 
an  old  plush  or  haircloth  parlor  suite  with 
good  springs  but  whose  covers  are  wear- 
ing, a  set  of  chintz  slip  covers  will  give 
us  a  new  room  at  every  low  cost. 

Then  a  room  may  be  made  or  marred 
by  the  finishing    touches    like    curtains, 
Continued  on  page  47 
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In  the  Poultry  Yard 


Do  Fowls  Have  Typhoid? 


By  Grasmere 


AN  important  research  work  in  poultry 
diseases  is  going  on  under  Prof.  R. 
Graham  in  the  poultry  department  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  One  of  the 
greatest  scourges  to  poultry  keepers  of 
Canada  has  been  white  diarrhoea,  al- 
though as  Frank  Marcellus  says  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  mature  hens  be- 
coming type  immune  to  the  disease.  Yet 
certain  fowls,  apparently  free  from  it 
may  not  have  developed  sufficient  of  the 
toxin  to  eradicate  the  disease  and  so, 
like  certain  humans,  become  carriers  of 
the  disease.  It  is  then  present  in  the 
flock  and  shows  itself  particularly  in 
the  new  hatches  where' it  does  much 
damage. 

Blood  tests  on  the  0.  A.  C.  fowls  are 
being  made  regularly.  There  are  both 
negative  and  positive  reactions.  Eggs 
from  the  reactors  are  being  set  and 
close  inspection  reports  made  on  the 
mortality  of  chicks  hatched  in  the  in- 
cubators.     Although    the    work    is    in    a 


very  primary  stage  at  the  0.  A.  C,  much 
good  is  being  accomplished.  This  work 
was  begun  at  the  Storr  Station,  Con- 
necticut, but  they  handled  it  by  flocks 
only,  while  the  O.  A.  C.  has  already  carried 
the  experiment  into  the  third  generation 
of  fowls,  and  it  is  from  the  work  per- 
formed with  the  hens  that  has  led  the 
department  to  believe  that  there  are  car- 
rier fowls  of  the  disease  occasionally  in 
the  flocks. 

Dr.  Hadley,  of  the  Rhode  Island  sta- 
tion, in  a  bulletin  just  out,  says  that 
the  disease  is  similar  to  typhoid  and  goes 
almost  the  whole  way  in  calling  it  fowl 
typhoid. 

The  good  work  of  investigation  into 
bacterial  diseases  and  the  antics  of 
germs  may  lead  to  enlightenment  on  the 
relation  of  the  case.  If  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  fowl  and  human  typhoid 
are  from  identical  or  very  similar  germ 
carriers  investigations  of  this  kind  are 
worth  while. 


Educating  Brooder  Chicks 

By  J.  Ernest  Place 


MANY  of  the  people  who  fail  at  rais- 
ing chicks  in  brooders  blame  their 
failure  on  anything  and  anybody  but 
themselves.  They  expect  day-old  chicks 
to  know  their  job  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  brooder.  Some- 
times they  arrange  brooding  equipment  so 
that  it  is  easy  for  chicks  to  become  con- 
fused. Chicks  will  respond  readily  if  they 
are  appealed  to  properly.  The  first  thing 
they  must  learn  is  the  location  of  the 
source  of  warmth.  If,  during  the  first  few 
days,  they  are  allowed  to  stray  so  far 
from  the  source  of  warmth  that  they  can- 
not feel  its  attraction,  it  is  but  natural 
that  they  will  "pile,"  each  one  finding 
warmth  from  another  chick's  body.  The 
result  of  "piling"  is  fatal  to  those  in  the 
middle  and  extremely  dangerous  to  all  the 
remainder. 

A  fundamental  requirement  of  success- 
ful brooding  is  that  the  chicks  should  al- 


ways be  able  to  select  the  exact  temper- 
ature they  need  for  their  comfort  and  at 
the  same  time  breathe  pure  air.  The 
temperatures  they  require  range  gradu- 
ally from  100  degrees  to  70  degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 

Where  coal  burning  brooder  stoves  are 
used  the  chicks  are  confined  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days  by  a  circle  of  half  inch 
mesh  woven  wire,  one  foot  high,  with 
about  one  third  overlap.  The  outside  of 
the  circle  is  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  hover.  The  size  of  the 
circle  is  gradually  increased  and  about 
the  tenth  day  the  wire  is  removed.  By 
this  time  the  chicks  are  familiar  with  the 
brooder  and  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood 
of  their  piling  in  corners. 

GET  CHICKS  OUTSIDE 
It   is   desirable   to   get   chicks   outside 
on  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it 


is  not  safe  to  allow  a  large  brood  to  go 
outside  until  they  have  learned  the  "hang 
of  things"  inside.  They  should  be  allowed 
only  a  small  yard  space  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days  outside,  and  the  area 
gradually  increased  until  they  have  full 
run  of  the  yard.  If  they  are  to  be  grown 
on  full  range,  the  wire  fence  should  be 
raised  about  half  an  hour  before  bedtime 
for  two  or  three  nights.  They  will  not 
have  time  to  stray  far  and  will  all  come 
back  home.  Then  raise  the  fence  an  hour 
earlier  each  day  for  three  more  days, 
after  which  it  may  be  taken  up  and  the 
chicks  can  be  relied  upon  to  return  every 
night. 

If  you  have  several  colony  houses  on 
free  range  and  desire  to  prevent  all  the 
chicks  from  crowding  into  one  house,  do 
not  place  the  buildings  too  close  together 
— twenty-five  yards  apart  is  good  if  you 
have  the  space.  Also  do  not  give  two  lots 
of  chicks  their  freedom  on  the  same  day. 
You  will  get  chicks  on  the  roosts  safely 
and  at  an  early  age  if  you  use  three  two 
by  fours  laid  flat  like  a  shelf  a  foot  from 
the  floor  and  close  up  together  for  about 
ten  days.  Then  gradually  spread  the 
roosts  apart.  Later  the  roosts  should  be 
turned  on  edge  with  corners  planed  off, 
and  held  in  position  by  fencing  staples, 
driven  so  as  to  form  a  slot. 

Much  disappointment  and  loss  can  be 
averted  by  trying  to  see  things  from  the 
chick's  viewpoint,  instead  of  expecting 
them  to  see  from  yours.  When  they 
crowd  on  one  side  of  the  brooder  stove  at 
night,  it  is  usually,  because  they  face  the 
direction  of  the  light.  Remedy:  Darken 
the  window  at  bed  time,  or  place  windows 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  Floor 
draughts  also  cause  chicks  to  crowd  on 
one  side  of  the  stove. 

BOWEL  TROUBLES  DUE  TO  CARELESSNESS 
The  necessity  of  cleanliness,  especially 
while  large  broods  are  closely  confined, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Remember  that 
a  hen  with  a  brood  seldom  covers  the  same 
ground  twice  if  she  has  the  space.  "Bowel 
trouble"  seldom  occurs  in  naturally  raised 
chicks  because  they  escape  contamination. 
In  spite  of  this  example  there  are  many 
people  who  expect  a  brood  of  three  or  four 
hundred  chicks  to  escape  intestinal  dis- 
orders while  they  are  compelled  to  pick 
up  food  from  badly  soiled  litter.  Death 
loss  from  bowel  disorders  is  higher  in  May 
and  June  hatched  chicks  than  in  those 
hatched  in  April.  In  the  two  later  months 
hatches  run  high,  chicks  are  thick  on  the 
floor.  The  higher  summer  temperature 
is  favorable  to  the  development  of  bac- 
teria. Therefore  the  building  where  late 
hatched  chicks  are  brooded  should  be  lo- 
cated in  a  shady  place  and  have  abundant 
ventilation,  so  that  the  chicks  may  remain 
comfortably  inside  until  they  have  had 
time  to  learn  to  run  in  and  out.  When 
they  are  outside  they  should  have  easy 
access  to  shade  without  the  danger  of 
losing  their  way  back.  Anyone  who  does 
not  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
cool  brooder  house  for  late  hatched  chicks 
should  notice  a  hen  with  a  brood  scratch- 
ing on  the  shady  side  of  a  ditch  on  a  hot 
day.  , 

The  chick  mentality  works  largely  on 
memory,  so  if  you  would  be  spared  the 
horror  of  finding  a  pile  of  chilled  chicks  in 
a  corner  some  cool  evening  make  all 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  surround- 
ings gradually.  Radical  changes  in  the 
chicks'  environment  are  confusing,  excit- 
ing and  consequently  detrimental  to 
growth. 

If  everybody  who  plans  to  raise  chicks 
in  brooders  this  year  will  make  a  point  of 
directing  the  little  fellows  by  arranging 
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things  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come confused,  'lose  their  way  and  get 
chilled,  an  enormous  number  will  be 
saved  to  "do  their  bit." 


The  writer  is  the  poultryman  at  the  big 
Larkin  Farms  at  Niagara.  His  ideas  are 
from,   practical   work. — Editor. 


SCHOOL   CHILDREN  GET  EGGS 

BY   GRASMERE 

*"p  HE  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
-*•  last  year  arranged  with  the  O.A.C.  to 

send  out  eggs  from  bred-to-lay  hens  for 
hatching  purposes  to  school  children, 
especially  in  those  districts  not  reached 
by  the  agricultural  representatives. 
Some  40,000  eggs  were  sent  out  in  1917 
besides  many  more  that  were  sent  to  the 
country  agricultural  offices.  They  pay 
six  cents  per  egg  for  them  and  depart- 
ment of  education  arranges  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  children  on  some  co-opera- 
tive plan.  Some  sections  ordered  as  high 
as  100  dozens  last  year,  but  the  general 
run  of  orders  is  from  6  to  50  dozen  lots. 
These  batches  are  held  on  the  farms  of 
the  children,  and  so  a  better  breed  of 
fowl  is  being  spread  over  the  country. 

It  is  thought,  says  Prof.  Graham,  not 
wise  to  speculate  too  much  on  the  fact 
of  poultry  improvement,  as  the  bred-to- 
lay  hen  is  a  special  product  and  while 
we  never  knew  them  to  fall  down  if 
taken  proper  care  of,  they  are  like  the 
20,000  lb.  cow  allowed  to  run  around  a 
common   straw  stack. 


Healthy   Hatches  at  O.A.C. 

Over  3,500  chickens  were  hatched  at 
the  O.A.C.  before  April  1st.  Some 
850  of  these  were  hatched  by  the  short 
course  students.  They  are  all  mothered 
by  big  brooders  and  seem  to  enjoy  their 
early  advent  into  a  hard  world.  Barred 
Rocks.  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  preponderate.  The  department  is 
experiencing  a  big  demand  for  their 
bred-to-lay  strains  of  Barred  Rocks,  as 
they  are  already  booked  for  four  weeks 
ahead. 


Are  Blue  Fowls  Mongrels? 

Breeders  of  blue  plumaged  fowls  are 
often  discouraged  in  their  Work  for  they 
will  not  breed  true  to  color.  The  hatches 
always  revert.  For  instance  if  a  1,000 
of  Blue  Orpington  eggs  or  those  of 
other  blue  fowl  were  set,  the  hatchings 
would  likely  result  in  500  being  blue,  250 
being  black,  and  250  being  white.  But 
if  you  breed  these  black  and  white  birds, 
you  will  get  all  blue.  This  law  follows 
Mendel's  theory  of  reversion  to  types 
in   exact   proportions. 


rafters  and  ridge  trees;  600  feet  matched 
hemlock  for  roof  and  dropping  boards; 
5  squares  of  roofing;  250  feet  1  in.  by 
10  ft.  dressed  one  side  for  ends  and  back; 
7  pieces  1  in.  by  14  in.  by  14  ft.  pine, 
dressed  one  side  for  cornice;  8  pieces 
1  in.  by  8  in.  by  14  ft.  pine  dressed;  25 
pounds  2%  in.  nails,  5  pounds  4  in.  nails, 
3  pounds  2  in.  nails. 


What  One  Hen  Eats 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  con- 
sumed by  one  hen  per  year  as  given  by 
the  poultry  department  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
are   as  follows: 

Buttermilk    90 

Green  food    36 

Buckwheat  and  barley  ....  24 

Corn  24 

Rolled  oats    24 

Oyster  shell 3.5 

Grit   2.5 


lbs. 


Material  for  Open  Front  Poultry  House 

The  following  is  the  bill  of  materials 
for  an  open  front  poultry  house,  20  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  as  given  by  the  staff  at  the 
O.  A.  C: 

Six  pieces  2  in.  by  4  in.  by  14  ft.  hem- 
lock for  sills;  12  pieces  2  in.  by  4  in.  by 
14  ft.  hemlock  for  studding  end  plates, 
etc.;  24  pieces  2  in.  by  6  in.  by  12  ft.  for 


Knew  His  Place 

Sister  Smith  was  called  upon  for  tes- 
timony in  a  revival  meeting.  She  humbly 
declined  in  these  words : 

"I  have  been  a  transgressor  and  a  black 
sheep  for  a  good  many  years  and  have 
only  recently  seen  the  light.  I  believe  that 
my  place  is  in  a  dark  corner  behind  the 
door." 

Brother  Jones  was  next  called  upon. 
Following  Sister  Smith's  meek  example, 
he  said: 

"I,  too,  have  been  a  sinner  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  stand  before  you  as  a  model.  I 
think  my  place  is  behind  the  door,  in  a 
dark  corner,  with  Sister  Smith." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  • 


Alberta  Calls  for  It 

Namao,  Alta. 
Enclosed  please  find  $1.00   for  which 
please  send  your  instructive  magazine  to 
the  address  below. — Mabel  E.  Long. 


Soluble  Sulphur  an  Apple  Spray 

Continued  from  page  12 


times  without  lime  there  was  severe 
yellowing  as  the  season  progressed,  where 
the  2  lbs.  of  lime  was  used  there  was  some 
reduction  in  the  yellowing,  where  5  lbs.  of 
lime  was  used  the  yellowing  was  almost 
eliminated,  the  foliage  being  better  than 
the  average  sprayed  orchard  for  the 
season,  where  we  used  10  lbs.  or  over  of 
lime  to  40  gallons  the  yellowing  was  abso- 
lutely eliminated  and  the  foliage  was 
without  doubt  better  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  hundred  odd  plots  with  the  pos- 


The  doing  away  with  fall  shows  and  fairs  would  not  help  out  on  the  food  supply  as  some 

would  argue.    There  is  a  morale  to  maintain  that  makes  such  exhibits  as  this 

at  Mitchel  a  stimulus  to  better  and  greater  interest  in  production. 


sible  exception  of  the  2-10-40  Bordeaux 
and  the  sulphur  dust. 

In  conjunction  with  this  experiment  we 
had  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  test  out  the  soluble  sul- 
phur arsenate  oof  lime  combination  using 
with  it  an  excess  of  lime.  His  results 
tallied  with  our  own. 

In  the  control  of  apple  scab,  our  experi- 
ments in  1917  showed  soluble  sulphur  if 
anything  to  be  ahead  of  lime  suhphur,  but 
inferior  to  Bordeaux.  We  are  not  accepting 
the  1917  scab  counts  from  soluble  sulphur 
as  final  for  we  cannot  yet  see  why  the  ma- 
terial which  contains  much  less  sulphide 
sulphur  per  pound  than  lime  sulphur  does 
per  gallon  should  give  better  scab  control 
than  a  greater  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  lime  sulphur. 

Until  we  have  further  corroborated  our 
findings  relative  to  the  fungicidal  value  of 
the  soluble  sulphur  arsenate  of  lime  com- 
bination and  proved  for  another  season 
the  safety  of  the  present  recommendations 
we  are  recommending  soluble  sulphur  for 
one  spray  only  in  an  orchard.  If  the 
owner  uses  it  for  more  it  should  be  in  an 
experimental  way  and  on  a  small  plot 
only.  * 

The  present  recommendations  are  1  lb. 
soluble  sulphur,  10  lbs.  hydrated  lime,  Vz 
lb.  arsenate  of  lime  to  40  gallons  of  water. 

In  Nova  Scotia  many  orchardists  will 
use  soluble  sulphur  for  the  codling  moth 
spray;  it  does  not  cause  the  un-natural 
drop  of  apples  that  lime  sulphur  so  often 
does  when  used  for  that  spray,  and  it 
does  not  cause  any  russetting  or  paling  of 
the  fruit.  Bordeaux  when  used  for  the 
two  pre  blossom  and  one  spray  two  weeks 
after  the  blossoms  of  course  does  not  give 
serious  russetting  and  in  their  determina- 
tion to  eliminate  lime  and  sulphur  many 
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of  the  best  growers  in  Nova  Scotia  will 
use  the  following  program. 

1st  spray;  Bordeaux,  3  lbs.  bluestone, 
10  lbs.  lime,  40  gallons  water  and  poison. 

2nd  spray;  Bordeaux,  2  lbs.  bluestone, 
10  lbs.  lime,  40  gallons  water  and  poison. 

3rd  spray;  soluble  sulphur  1  lb.,  hy- 
drated  lime  10  lbs.,  arsenate  of  lime,  Vz 
lb.,  water  40  gallons. 

4th  spray;  Bordeaux,  2  lbs.  bluestone, 
10  lbs.  lime,  40  gallons  water  and  poison. 

As  a  special  spray  for  combating  out- 
breaks of  biting  insects  soluble  sulphur 
has  shown  marked  value.  In  numerous 
cases  outbreaks  of  canker  worm  have  been 
very  cheaply  taken  care  of  by  using  1  lb. 
soluble  sulphur,  %  lb.  arsenate  of  lime  to 
40  gallons  of  water,  applying  the  spray 
immediately  before  the  blossoms.  Where 
only  the  one  spray  was  applied  to  the 
hardy  young  leaves  very  little  yellowing 
followed.  If  a  little  lime  had  been  added 
no  doubt  yellowing  would  have  been  en- 
tirely eliminated.  Dozens  of  canker  worm 
outbreaks  were  taken  care  of  in  1916-17  by 


this  last  formula,  with  no  complaints,  the 
owners  often  remarking  on  the  quick  re- 
sults obtained.  For  safety  we  are,  how- 
ever, advocating  at  least  5  lbs.  of  lime  for 
use  with  soluble  sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lime  before  the  blossoms. 

As  a  carrier  for  nicotine  sulphate  Prof. 
W.  H.  Brittain  has  found  the  nicotine 
more  active  when  used  with  soluble  sul- 
phur than  when  used  alone  or  with  either 
lime  sulphur  or  Bordeaux. 

It  would  appear  that  sodium  sulphides 
such  as  "Soluble  Sulphur,"  Sulfocide"  and 
"Spra  Sulphur"  have  a  great  future  in  our 
summer  spraying  programs,  on  account 
of  their  low  cost,  their  safety  as  compared 
with  lime  and  sulphur  in  that  they  do  not 
destroy  chlorophyll  and  so  do  not  cause 
the  fruit  to  drop,  their  convenience  and 
their  efficiency  as  carriers  for  insecticides. 
To  this  list  we  must  add  flowers  of  sulphur 
or  potassium  sulphide  which  of  course 
acts  in  every  way  similar  to  sodium  sul- 
phide. 

The   potassium    and    sodium   sulphides 


have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  the  public 
through  having  been  used  with  the  wrong 
poisons  when  first  introduced  and  it  will 
be  some  years  before  growers  will  use 
them  with  the  same  confidence  with  which 
they  now  use  Bordeaux.  If,  however,  the 
right  quantity  of  soluble  sulphur  is  used, 
and  the  right  quantity  of  arsenate  of  lime 
used  with  it  and  enough  of  the  protector 
of  the  arsenate  of  lime  or  the  water  slaked 
or  hydrated  lime  is  used,  there  is  no 
reason  why  soluble  sulphur  or  any  of  the 
other  pure  sodium  sulphides  should  not 
be  use'd  for  one  or  more  summer  sprays  in 
our  apple  orchards. 


POULTRY    THAT    PAYS 

If  interested  in  poultry  that  really  does  pay,  drop 
•  put  card  tor  Descriptive  Booklet  of  our  plant, 
and  Prio«  List  of  Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  hateb- 
ta*\  Ocoeatowa  BTHHD-TOPAY  Barred  Rocks, 
a    a    Radt,    8.    O.    W.    Leghorns,    White    Wyan- 


Conestoga    Egg    Farm,    Arthur,     Ontario 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


John,  Fred  and  Alec— Farm  Boys 

Home  Influences  Doubtless  Shape  Life's  Fortunes 
By  Ernest  L.  McCaskey 


MANY  boys  never  "amount  to 
much"  in  life.  This  evening, 
with  the  work  of  the  day  all  be- 
hind me  and  a  comfortable  fire  crackling 
on  the  hearth,  I  have  been  thinking  re- 
miniscently  of  the  boys  I  used  to  go  to 
school  with  in  the  little  country  commun- 
ity away  down  east  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
connecting  up  their  subsequent  careers  so 
far  as  I  know  them.  Some  of  them  are 
truly  successful  men ;  others  seem  to  have 
made  miserable  failures  of  their  lives, 
and  back  of  the  success  or  failure  of  al- 
most all  of  my  old  school  pals  looms  up  the 
influence  of  their  home  environment. 
Some  boys  never  amount  to  much  in  life 
because  their  fathers  don't  give  them  a 
chance.  This  is  a  serious  charge,  but  I 
fear  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  my  boyhood.  In  my  musings  of 
this  evening  three  boys  are  outstanding 
as  types  under  which  the  old  gang  could 
be  classified.  John,  Fred  and  Alec  were 
all  brought  up  within  half  a  mile  of  our 
own  old  homestead,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  story  of  each  just  to  connect  up  the 
course  of  their  lives  with  the  influence  ex- 
erted on  them  by  their  fathers. 

John's  father  was  a  good  farmer.  Like- 
wise he  believed  in  the  farm.  Had  John 
decided  that  the  profession  of  law  was 
the  one  for  which  he  was  best  suited,  he 
would  have  been  right  on  hand  to  help 
John  to  get  a  law  education  and  to  give 
him  the  inspiration  that  would  make  John 
a  good  lawyer.  At  the  same  time  his 
ambition  was  that  his  son  should  be  an 
efficient  and  capable  farmer.  He  did 
not  tell  his  son  this.  He  just  made  the 
farm  as  attractive  as  possible.  John  was 
given  every  opportunity  to  go  to  school, 
and  when  all  that  he  could  learn  at  the 
country  school  was  digested,  he  drove 
each  day  to  the  nearby  town  and  went 
through  three  years  of  the  high  school 
course.  Farm  life  was  not  made  a  drudg- 
ery to  him.  As  John  grew  older  and  his 
judgment  better,  his  father  talked  over 
his  plans  with  his  son,  and  they  were 
really  working  partners.  It  was  planned 
that  John  should  go  to  the  agricultural 
college,  but  just  then  his  father  died  and 
John  had  a  few  important  questions  to 
solve  unexpectedly. 

ALL  LINES  OPEN  TO  HIM 
John's  father  was  comfortably  well  off 
when  he  died,  so  well  off  that  John  could 
have  had  an  education  to  develop  him  for 
any  line  of  work  he  chose  to  undertake. 
He  would  have  had  capital  enough  to  have 
started  him  in  a  first-class  business  in 
the  city.  But  John  had  been  taught  to 
love  the  soil.  Everything  about  the 
farm  appealed  to  him,  and  he  stepped 
right  into  his  father's  place,  and  there 
he  has  been  ever  since,  happy  and  con- 
tented, and,  as  his  neighbors  say,  "making 
things  go."  He  is  interested  in  more 
than  his  own  farm.  He  is  one  of  the 
leading  lights  of  the  community  in  every- 
thing that  leads  to  community  improve- 
ment, and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
some  day  John  will  be  one  of  our  farmer 
members  of  Parliament. 


Fred's  father  considered  farm  work 
drudgery.  From  the  time  that  Fred  was 
big  enough  to  take  notice  of  the  things 
going  on  around  him  and  to  understand 
what  was  being  said,  the  most  common 
subject  of  conversation  was  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  farming.  Fred  heard 
that  no  man  on  earth  worked  as  hard  as 
the  farmer,  that  no  man  had  such  dis- 
agreeable jobs  to  perform.  If  there  is 
anything  interesting  or  inspiring  about 
farming,  Fred  never  knew  anything  about 
it,  for  he  never  had  a  chance  to  see  it  at 
home.  One  thing  Fred  did  hear  fre- 
quently. It  was  this:  "I  never  intend 
that  my  son  shall  work  as  hard  as  I  have 
had  to  do.  My  Fred  shall  not  be  a 
farmer."  Fred  was  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  to  go  to  the  city  and  make  a 
fortune.  From  the  country  school  he  was 
slated  to  go  to  the  business  college. 

OFF  TO  A  BAD  START 

Fred  got  the  idea  that  his  future  was 
to  be  away  and  above  that  of  many  of  the 
neighboring  boys.  He  thought  it  his  part 
to  ape  the  town  boys.  Soon  he  was  sel- 
dom seen  without  a  cigarette  between  his 
fingers.  Not  regarding  the  farm  as  his 
life  work,  he  never  seriously  applied  him- 
self to  the  work  around  home,  and  devel- 
oped dissolute  habits.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  apply  himself.  Although  they 
started  to  school  at  the  same  age  and  at 
the  same  school,  John  was  ready  for  high 
school  two  years  ahead  of  Fred.  Fred  is 
now  in  the  city.  He  has  substituted  the 
"drudgery  of  the  farm"  for  drudgery  as 
a  cheap  bookkeeper  in  a  stuffy  office.  He 
has  never  made  any  progress  in  his  occu- 
pation, and  the  chances  are  he  never  will. 
He  is  in  the  same  class  as  thousands  of 
others  who  have  been  attracted  by  the 
glitter  of  the  city. 

THE  COUNTRY  DRUDGE 

My  third  type  represents  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  of  all.  Alec's  father  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  my  home  dis- 
trict. His  farm  was  probably  worth  as 
much  as  any  other  three  farms  in  the 
neighborhood.  And  one  of  those  farms 
v/as  the  good  farm  on  which  John  lived. 
Alec's  father  had  an  idea  that  the  only 
way  to  get  on  in  the  world  was  to  work 
hard.  When  Alec  was  six  years  old  he 
was  milking  a  couple  of  cows  night  and 
morning.  When  he  was  nine  the  number 
had  been  increased  to  five  cows.  It  was 
at  about  this  age,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
that  Alec  began  to  be  frequently  absent 
from  school.  At  every  possible  excuse 
his  father  took  him  out  of  school  for  a  day 
or  two  to  help  around  the  farm.  Up  to 
this  time,  in  spite  of  the  multitudinous 
chores,  Alec  had  been  making  fair  pro- 
gress with  his  studies.  Absences  now 
became  more  frequent,  and  he  got  so  far 
behind  with  his  work  that  he  lost  heart, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  found  himself  a  big 
boy  in  a  class  of  smaller  children,  and 
gave  up  school  altogether.  Even  when 
he  was  in  school  Alec  had  no  time  for 
"home  work."  He  was  up  every  morning 
at  5  o'clock  doing  chores.     Often  he  fin- 


ished so  late  that  it  was  necessary  to  run 
all  the  way  to  school.  After  school  in 
the  evening  it  was  the  same  process  over 
again,  and  when  chores  were  done  he  was 
glad  enough  to  drag  his  tired  little  body 
to  bed. 

Here  we  have  the  problem  of  the  coun- 
try drudge,  and  it  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem of  all.  Alec  has  several  smaller 
brothers,  and  all  are  undergoing  the  same 
treatment  as  he  did.  I  could  place  my 
hand  on  a  dozen  other  farmers  right  in 
that  immediate  locality  whose  children 
are  drudges.  The  father  worked  hard; 
he  expects  his  children  to  work  harder. 
These  children  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  develop  their  mind.  They  will  never 
be  fitted  for  anything  but  the  hardest  and 
most  poorly  remunerated  toil. 

It  is  not  hard  to  predict  the  future  of 
these  three  boys.  John's  futtfre  will  be  a 
happy  and  prosperous  one.  He  was  not 
started  to  hard  work  too  soon  and  had  a 
chance  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  love 
of  the  farm  and  to  get  an  education  that 
will  always  stand  him  ingood  stead.  Fred's 
future  is  less  certain.  The  chances  are 
99  in  100  that  he  will  be  a  misfit  in  busi- 
ness and  a  discouraged  and  discontented 
man.  As  to  Alec,  his  future  is  the  worst 
of  all.  Burdened  with  responsibilities  too 
young,  worked  until  work  became  a  hate- 
ful thing  to  him,  who  can  greatly  blame 
him  if  his  one  ambition  in  late  life  is  to 
escape  work  and  if  he  becomes  slack  and 
shiftless  and  develops  the  habits  of  intem- 
perance and  vice  that  go  along  with  idle- 
ness? The  path  to  self-respecting  effi- 
ciency seems  barred  to  him  forever. 

These  boys  are  but  types  of  the  coun- 
try boys  to-day.  I  trust  that  none  of  my 
readers  are  robbing  their  boys  of  their 
birthright.  Those  of  us  who  are  parents 
work  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  our  child- 
ren. But  if  we  leave  them  only  the 
wealth  that  we  have  accumulated,  we 
leave  them  little  for  which  to  thank  us. 
John's  father  made  the  right  use  of 
wealth,  and  if  he  had  left  John  nothing 
but  a  well-developed  mind,  he  would  have 
given  him  much  for  which  to  thank  his 
father.  No  matter  how  much  wealth 
Fred  or  Alec  had  left  to  them,  they  would 
never  have  been  able  to  use  it  well  or  to 
appreciate  it  to  the  full. 

THE  CHILD  PROBLEM  IS  NATIONAL 

This  subject  is  a  bigger  one  than  the 
influence  on  the  individual  boys.  The 
whole  future  well-being  of  the  nation  de- 
pends on  the  well-being  of  the  country  boy 
and  girl.  Sociologists  tell  us  that  were 
it  not  for  the  influx  of  fresh  blood  from 
the  country  the  artificial  life  of  the  city 
would  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  race  in 
a  few  generations.  It  is  to  the  develop- 
ment of  men  of  the  type  of  John  that  the 
nation,  both  rural  and  urban,  must  look 
for  its  future  leaders  in  the  professions, 
in  politics,  and  in  business.  But  this  is 
enough  for  the  present.  I  did  not  expect 
my  thoughts,  more  or  less  idly  put  to- 
gether in  writing,  to  land  me  into  the 
realms  of  philosophy. 
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What  the  House 
Needs 

Continued  from  page  42 

cushions,  pictures  and  bric-a-brac.  Very 
charming  effects  can  be  obtained  by  hav- 
ing "shadow  curtains"  of  chintz  or  art 
sateen  or  other  material  in  colors  to 
harmonize  with  the  wall  decoration  or 
other  features  of  the  room.  These  of 
course  only  frame  the  window  while  a 
light  and  more  delicate  curtain  goes  next 
to  the  panes.  The  simpler  these  can  be 
the  better.  They  may  be  made  of  sheer 
voile,  marquisette  or  scrim  with  possibly 
dotted  muslin  or  fine  cheesecloth  for  the 
bedrooms,  and  will  be  prettier  if  their 
only  trimming  is  a  line  of  hemstitching. 
Except  in  the  muslin  curtains  ivory  and 
deep  cream  tones  are  better  than  white. 
The  woman  who  is  clever  with  her 
crochet-hook  can  make  very  attractive  and 
durable  curtains  from  a  loosely  woven 
factory  cotton,  with  a  border  of  insertion 
made  of  carpet  warp.  These  are  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  cream  scrim  cur- 
tains with  insertion  crochet  from  finer 
thread,  they  will  stand  unlimited  wash- 
ing and  wear  indefinitely.  For  the  side 
curtains  where  chintz  or  figured  silk  to 
match  the  other  furnishings  has  not  been 
used,  Shantung  or  "raw"  silk  is  very 
pretty  and  serviceable  as  it  launders  so 
easily. 

Then  we  come  to  the  last  finishing 
touches,  the  purely  ornamental  things. 
We  have  a  wise  bit  of  advice  from  some- 
one who  said:  "Do  not  have  in  your 
house  anything  which  you  do  not  know 
to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful." 
It  does  not  matter  whether  a  thing  is 
beautiful  to  anyone  else  of  course,  but 
it  must  have  a  meaning  for  us  if  it  is 
worth  giving  a  place  in  our  homes.  To 
crowd  our  walls  with  pictures  just  be- 
cause they  have  found  their  way  into  the 
house,  or  to  litter  our  tables  and  shelves 
with  trinkets  and  souvenirs  just  because 
they  have  been  given  to  us,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  give  a  meaningless  and  confusing 
array.  It  is  possible  to  get  prints  from 
our  favorite  paintings  of  the  great 
masters  at  reasonable  cost  and  to  have 
these  prints  framed  in  the  simplest  un- 
obtrusive panels  of  oak  or  mahogany 
which  enhance  rather  than  take  from 
their  beauty.  And  when  we  begin  to 
give  place  only  to  the  things  we  love  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  things  whose  atmos- 
phere we  have  disliked  or  tolerated  we 
at  once  begin  to  put  character  into  our 
homes  because  we  make  them  express  our 
own  personality. 


THAT  IS  A  CAPITAL  STORY 

One  subscriber  writes  us  how 
much  the  whole  family  are  enjoying 
the  new  serial  story  in  Farmers' 
Magazine — entitled  "My  Brave  and 
Gallant  Gentleman,"  by  Robert 
Watson.  When  we  selected  this 
story  for  the  sole  serial  rights  in 
Canada,  we  knew  we  had  found  one 
of  the  best  stories  ever  published. 
Every  chapter  is  full  of  life  and 
interest.  The  novel  will  appear  in 
book  form  in  August  and  will  be  one 
of  the  best  sellers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Which   Man  Shall  I   Hire? 

This  is  a  burning  question 
with  every  employer 

Every  employer  in  considering  applications  for  executive  positions  gives 
preference  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  had  sales  experience.  Sales- 
manship ability  outweighs  by  far  all  other  qualifications.  It  teaches 
the  one  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  known  about  human  nature.  To 
eucceed  in  a  big  way  it  is  essential  that  you  should  know  human  nature. 
The  only  way  to  learn  it  is  to  come  in  very  close  contact  with  people. 
Salesmanship  is  the  best  paying  profession  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
easiest  and  quickest  to  enter,  providing  a  man  has  the  proper  training 
for  it.  "Learned  Professions"  require  years  of  study  before  one  is  able 
to  earn  a  bare  living.  The  fundamentals  of  selling  may  be  learned  in 
a  short  time  and  while  you  are  learning — you  are  earning. 

We  could  write  pages  about  the  advantages  of  selling,  but  these  are  all 
explained  in  the  literature  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 

If  you  are  not  making  as  much  money  as  you  would  like  to  make,  if 
your  present  chances  for  advancement  are  poor  and  uncertain,  if  you 
feel  that  you  are  getting  in  a  rut,  if  your  work  is  not  congenial,  if  you 
are  unsuccessful  in  your  business — we  can  help  you  to  succeed  in 
selling.  Our  plan  is  one  that  offers  steady  employment — or  you  can 
learn  how  to  do  it  in  your  spare  time.  If  you  want  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  good  salary — we  will  help  you.  We  want  you  to  believe  in 
yourself  and  in  our  ability  to  help  you.  Supposing  you  write  us  to-day 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  the  plan.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and 
enclose  in  an  envelope. 


Name. 


Address. 


Dept.  H.  G.  A.    ' 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,   Limited 


143  University  Avenue 


Toronto,  Ontario 
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Success  and  Your  Associates! 

ALWAYS  associate  with  men  who  are  earning  more  money  than  you  are.  Such  is 
the  advice  given  by  a  man  whose  name  is  known  the  world  over  for  his  own  suc- 
cess and  the  business  which  he  created.  It  is  good  advice  of  a  certainty,  but  we  are 
not  urging  that  it  is  the  best  advice.  At  the  same  time  it  is  wise  to  associate  with  better  or 
bigger  men  than  you  are  yourself,  because  you  are  likely  to  be  lifted  up  to  their  levels. 

Most  of  us  would  probably  like  to  be  the  intimates  of  J.  P.  and  had  absorbed  many  facts  about  Canada.  He  surprised  his 
Morgan,  or  of  John  D.,  or  of  Charlie  Schwab,  or  Canny  An-  American  travelling  companions  with  his  positive,  well-in- 
drew.  If  we  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  John  Wana-  formed  and  wide  knowledge  of  Canada.  When  the  company 
maker,  or  Lord  Beaverbrook,  or  Lord  Shaughnessy,  and  with  reached  Albany,  the  Canadian  was  persuaded  to  attend  the 
other  distinguished  and  successful  men,  we  would  take  com-  ceremonies  and  was  introduced  as  the  man  who  knew  all  about 
fort  from  the  fact.  Canada.    The  Governor  was  interested  in  Canada,  and  said  so, 

and  the  little  Canadian  found  himself  telling  the  story  of  Can- 
And  most  of  us  would  feel  rather  small  and  uncomfortable  if      ada  very  ?**"$**»  a,yerl  attentive  listener,  much  to  the 
we  were  placed  beside  President  Woodrow  Wilson  at  a  dinner      amusement  of  his  friends  who  introduced  him. 
table,  or  beside  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Sir  Herbert  Holt  or  Sir  Wm. 

Mackenzie.  And  the  reason  would  probably  be  that  we  know  so  This  man  made  a  hit  on  that  journey,  and  many  friends.  One 
little  of  the  knowledge  that  really  counts.  If  these  successful  of  the  company  gave  him  a  stock  market  tip  worth  a  fortune, 
business  men  engaged  us  in  conversation  we  would  probably 

find  ourselves  knowing  very  little  about  the  things  that  matter.      The  point  of  this  story  is:  You,  as  a  Canadian,  can  make  your- 
self informed   very  fully   and   intelligently   if   you   become   a 
This  will  illustrate  the  point:  regular  reader  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.     You  can  make 

yourself  a  worthy  companion  and  intimate  of  presidents  and 

Here's  a  true  story.  A  Toronto  manufacturer  found  himself  on  I"agnat";    T1\e  wuorld  UV?V°.  l}ste\.to  ,men  who  know  some- 

a  train  going  to  Albany  in  company  with  a  number  of  dis-  Jmg  well    and  who  can  talk  interestingly  and  mformingly  on 

tinguished  Americans  about  to  attend  the  inaugural  ceremonies  the  subJect  0l  their  study. 
of  a    State   Governor.     A   washout   led   to   a   delay,    and    the 

Canadian  was  thrown  into  close  association  with  senators  and  You  can  become  worth  listening  to  if  you  know  your  Canada 

congressmen  and  prominent  lawyers.  They  bantered  the  little  well.     And   you  can  get  the  kind   and  amount  of  knowledge 

Canadian  about  Canada.     He  had  the  pluck  of  a  bigger  man.  concerning  Canada  which  will  make  you  interesting  to  others 

He  had  been  a  constant  reader  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  if  you  will  read  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  regularly  each  week. 

TFyou  read  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  REGULARLY  you  will  find  yourself  keep- 
-1  ing  company  with  the  highest  paid  staff  of  editors  engaged  on  any  publication  in 
Canada — trained  men  who  know  how  to  make  others  know  what  they  know  and  learn. 

You  will  find  yourself  living  in  a  most  interesting  world — the  great,  throbbing  world  of  busi- 
ness. You  will  have  your  thoughts  tremendously  stimulated  and  helpfully  directed.  You 
will  find  yourself  becoming  a  fit  table  companion  for  big  men  —  this  because  you  will  have 
knowledge  of  a  quality  that  will  keep  you  from  shame. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  you  and  THE  POST  separated?  .It  cannot  be  its  subscription  price  of 
$3.    Probably  it  is  because  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  this  paper. 

We  are  going  to  put  it  to  you  this  way:  If  you  have  the  desire  to  be  worthy  of  association 
with  big  men,  then  prepare  yourself  for  such  association  by  reading  THE  POST,  and  to 
make  acquaintance  easy,  we  provide  the  coupon  below.  It  offers  you  THE  POST  for  four 
months  for  a  dollar  bill. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 

Dept.  F.M.,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Send     me     THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  four  months  for  One  Dollar.    Money    enclosed 

us  to  be  remitted 

(Signed) 


F A K M E  K  S  "    M A G AZiN E 


Tried,    Proven 
and    Endorsed 

The  Government  of  Canada,  realizing  the 
increasing  difficulties  which  the  farmers  of 
Canada  are  facing  through  labor  shortage, 
issued  a  special  circular  recently,  part  of  which 
we  quote  in  this  advertisement,  that  farmers 
should  seriously  consider  the  installation  of 
milking  machines. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  have  been  used 
for  over  three  years  on  the  Government  Experi- 
mental farm  at  Ottawa — and  in  view  of  their 
past  performance,  the  Dominion  Government 
has  now  placed  an  order  for  six  more  Empire 
outfits  to  be  installed  on  the  following  Experi- 
mental Farms :  Fredericton,  N.B. ;  Lennoxville, 
Que.;  Cap  Rouge,  Que.;  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Poca- 
tiere,  Que.;  Lacombe,  Alta. ;  Brandon,  Man. 


Quotations  from  Government  Circular  issued  to\Farmers 
of  Canada. 


Actions  Speak  Louder    Than   Words 

Empire  Milking  Machines  are  a  good  investment  as  they 
enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  three  hired  men  in  the 
same  time.    A  boy  can  operate  an  Empire  with  ease. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  can  be  installed  and  operated 
at  small  cost, — the  initial  investment  soon  being  paid  for 
in  time  and  labor  saved. 

The  cost  of  operating  an  Empire  for  one  year  is  just  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  boarding  the  hired  man,  aside  from 
his  wages — in  one  year,  your  saving  is  enormous. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  milk  in  Nature's  way.  The 
action  of  the  teat  cups  is  that  of  the  sucking  calf,  mas- 
saging the  teats  from  tip  to  udder,  gently  and  uniformly 
— the  same  way  at  every  milking. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
is:  that  cows  and  heifers  take  readily  to  being  milked  by 
an  Empire.  The  soft,  gentle  massaging  of  teat  cups  sets 
up  a  pleasing  sensation  which  causes  the  cow  to  give  down 
readily  and  stand  content  while  being  milked.  Empire 
Milking  Machines  will  lengthen  the  cow's  period  of  lacta- 
tion. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  are  easy  to  care  for.  Simple 
in  construction,  these  machines  do  their  work  with  speed 
and  efficiency  and  can  be  operated  by  man,  woman,  boy  or 
girl. 

We  know  of  no  Empire  Milking  Machine  that  is  not 
giving  absolute  satisfaction  and  doing  all  we  claim  it  will 
do. 

Dozens  of  other  farmers  and  dairymen,  just  like  your- 
self, use  Empire  Milking  Machines  and  cannot  say  enough 

in  their  praise  of  the  ma- 
chine and  its  value  to 
them. 

Information  saves 
money  so  write  us  to-day 
for  booklets,  testimonials 
and  detailed  particulars. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  12 
The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.  of  Canada 

Limited 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 

On  March  6,  1918  the  Dominion  Government  ordered  six 
more  Empire  Milking  Machine  outfits. 


Dominion    Experimental    Farms 


.1.  II.  GRISDALE 


Special  Circular  No.    13 


GEO.  W.  MU1U 


COST  OF 
OPERATION 


THE  MILKING  MACHINE 

A  PARTIAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM 

They  will  take  the  place  of  that  extra  hired  man  so 
hard  to  ootain  at  the  present  time.  Unlike  that  hired 
man  they  are  always  there  ready  for  work.  Their  work 
is  noted  for  its  uniformity  from  day  to  day.  Milking 
machines  are   now  recognized. 

AS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

One  man  with  a  milking  machine  can  milk  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cows  per  hour.  This  number  would  take 
three  men  at  hand  milking.  The  reai  drudgery  of  the 
dairy  farm  is  eliminated  by  the  one  of  the  milking 
machine. 

The   object   of   this    circular    is 

to  put  before  th?  dairy  farmer  the 

INTRODUCTION  value     of     the     mechanical     milker 

under     the     present     conditions     of 

labour    on    the    farm. 

Every   dairy   farmer   with   a   herd   of   12   or  more   cows 

should    consider    seriously    the    installation    of    a    milking 

machine. 

The  average  cost  of  installation. 

taking    into    consideration    the    five 

INSTALLATION    most     popular     machines     on     the 

market,    would    be    about    $500    for 

an  outfit  to  milk  four  cows  at  once. 

Such    an    outfit    would    be    large   enough    for    a    25-   to 

35-cow    herd. 

For  a  20-cow  herd  a  3-cow  outfit  would  be  sufficient. 
For  a  12-  to  15-cow  herd  a  2-cow  outfit  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

For  each  reduction  of  one  unit  in  the  installation 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  approximately  $100  in  the 
cost    price. 

This  brings  the  average  cost  price  to  $16.60  per  cow 
for  the  large  herd ;  $20  per  cow  for  the  medium-sized 
herd ;    and    $25    per    cow    for    the    small    herd. 

The  annual  cost  of  operation  for 
a  25-  to  35-cow  outfit,  including  re- 
pairs, power,  labour  in  caring  for  en- 
gine and  washing  machines,  interest 
on  investment,  and  ten  per  cent,  de- 
preciation on  machine,  would  amount  to  approximately 
$225. 

The  above  is  approximately  one-third  of  what  the 
farmer  is  at  present  paying  his  hired  man,  where  board 
is    not    taken    into    account. 

Divided  between  30  cows,  this  brings  the  running 
expenses    to    two    cents    per    cow    per   day. 

The  average  hired 
ABOVE  COST  COMPARED  man  will  not  milk 
WITH   COST  more  than  seven  cows 

per  hour,  which,  at  25 
cents  per  hour,  costs 
7.2  cents  per  cow  per 
day  for  hand-milking.  One  man  with  a  milking  machine 
can  milk  20  to  25  cows  per  hour,  which  brings  the 
total  cost  of  machine-milking,  including  the  above- 
mentioned  daily  running  expenses,  to  4.5  cents  per 
cow  per  day. 

Not  only  does  a  machine  decrease 
the  cost  of  milking,  but  it  gives 
uniformity  in  milking.  All  cows  are 
milked  in  the  same  manner  every 
day,  and  every  good  dairy  farmer 
knows  this  is  important  and  that  it 
hard  to  obtain  with  the  general  run  of  farm  hands. 
A  machine  that  is  properly  ad- 
justed and  handled  will  not  injure 
the  cow's  teats  or  udder  any  more 
than     the    average    farm    hand. 

Three     years'     experience     of     me- 
chanical   milkers    on    the    Central    Ex- 
perimental   Farm    does    not    show    that   the    cows    dry    off 
any   more    quickly    than    when    milked    by   hand. 

There  is  no  more,  if  as  much,  objection  to  the  milk- 
ing machine  on  the  part  of  the  cows  than  there  is  to 
hand-milking. 

Old  cows  used  to  hand-milking  object  most,  and  may 
not  let  down  their  milk  readily,  but  heifers  take  to 
machine  milking  like  ducks  to  water  and  require  hardly 
any    stripping. 

If  the  machines  are 
properly  handled  in  the 
barn,  and  likewise  pro- 
perly washed  in  the  dairy, 
the  milk  produced  will  be  as  good,  or  better,  than  that 
produced    by    hand-milking. 

Where  extra  pains  are  taken  with  the  machines  and 
the  care  of  the  milk  a  very  high  grade  of  milk  can  be 
produced. 

.»rT^T*m»XT*-.T-i   i-wn  Last-     and     of     far     more     im" 

IMPORTANCE  OF    portance   than   the   cost   price   or 

EFFICIENCY  IN       make  of  the  machine,   comes  the 
question   of  the  efficiency  of  the 

Handling  the  machine  is  a  job  for  the  farmer,  his 
son,  or  some  hired  man  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
success    of   the    machine   and    the   cows. 


UNIFORMITY 
IN  MILK  IN  G 


EFFECT  ON 
COWS 


EFFECT  ON  Ql  ALITY 
OF  MILK 


F  A  R  M  E  R  S  '    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


BUY    SARNIA    FENCE 

"Absolutely  the  best  fence  for  sale  in  Canada  to-day. " 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM.      WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Read  Our  Money   Back  Guarantee 


\X/E  guarantee  our  fence  to  be  made  throughout  from  the  best  Galvanized  Hard  Steel  Wire 
of  full  Government  Gauge,   and  to  be  the  most  perfectly  woven  fence  on  the  market. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  every  bale  of  Sarnia  Fence  to  stretch  with  an  even  tension  all  line 
wires. 


We  Eliminate  All  Extra  Costs 


No 
Pro 


Travelling   Expense.        No  Jobbers'   Profit.        No   Dealers' 
fit.       Only  Two  Profits  on  Sarnia  Fence — Yours  and  Ours. 


There  Have  Been  Criticisms  Made  of  Our  Advertising 

Some  interested  parties  have  claimed  that  we  have  been  "knocking 
our  Competitors."  That  is  not  the  point.  We  are  boosting  Sarnia  Fence 
— Absolutely  the  best  fence  for  sale  in  Canada  to-day.  75.000  satisfied 
customers  attest  this  fast  and  our  money-back  guarantee  protects  every 
purchaser.  Every  fact  of  the  case  points  to  SARNIA  FENCE  as 
the   fence    you    should   buy. 

We  have  recently  sent  circular  matter  to  300,000  Ontario  and 
Maritime  farmers.  If  you  did  not  receive  a  price  list,  write  and  have 
your  name   put  on  the  list. 


A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  A  fence  is  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  knot.  Every  knot  in  Sarnia  Fence  is  perfectly  made  from 
full  Government  gauge  No.  9  wire.  This  point  is  most  important 
to  you  who  are  about  to  buy  new  fencing.  There  are  some  freak 
fencings,  not  of  the  ring-lock  type,  which  do  not  use  No.  9.  wire  for 
knots  and  which  claim  a  superiority  for  their  product  which  is  abso- 
lutely non-existent.  If  Sarnia  Fence  was  made  with  a  light  No.  12 
wire  knot  like  our  competitors  claim  is  so  superior,  Sarnia  Fence 
could    be   sold    for   even    less   than    our   present   prices. 


But  We  Will  Not  Reduce  the  Quality  and  Strength  of  Sarnia  Fence  to  Lower  the  Price 


We  never  have  and  never  will.  But  we  have  continually  set  the 
price  for  Canada — and  some  of  our  competitors  have  skimped  their  fence 
in  quality  and   have  devoted  all  their  energies  to  meeting  our  prices. 

To-day.  as  ever,  Sarnia  Fence  is  the  best  "buy"  in  the  Canadian 
fence  market. 

If  you  use  wire  fence,  read  this: — 

The  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Sarnia  Fence  is  made  in  the 
United  States  by  the  largest  makers  of  wire  in  the  world.  Their  pro- 
duct is  recognized  as  the  standard  of  the  world.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment stipulates  the  size  of  wire  which  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
Canada   free  of  duty.     No.  9   will  shall  be  over  .140  and  not  exceeding 

SIMPLT     COMPARE     THESK     PRICKS     WITH     THE     PRICE     OF 
RISK    IN   ORDERING   FROM   THIS   AD. 

Read   our   money   back   guarantee. 


.148  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consequently  it  is  impossible  for  manu- 
facturers buying  their  wire  in  the  U.S.A.  to  use  under-sized  light 
wire,    but   must    import    full    Government   Gauge    Wire. 

There  are  some  Canadian  Fence  Manufacturers  making  their  own 
wire  in  Canada.  Such  wire,  of  course,  is  not  required  to  pass  the 
Canadian  Customs  Regulations  as  to  size,  consequently  if  these  manu- 
facturers see  fit  they  can  draw  their  wire  undersize  and  sell  you  a 
light  weight  instead  of  full  gauge  fence.  If  you  are  placing  an 
order  be  sure  you  are  getting  a  full  gauge  fence  such  as  SARNIA 
FENCE,    and    not   a    light   weight. 

ANY     OTHER     FENCE    MAKERS    IN    CANADA.  YOU    TAKE     No 


Why  We  Can 
Sell  for  Less 


After  Quality  comes  the  matter  of  Price.  By  comparison  with  other  quotations  you  will  find  our  prices  to  be  the 
lowest  on  the  market.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  Our  entire  output  is  sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  Farm  for 
Cash.  Our  modern  plant  enables  us  to  manufacture  cheaply.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  on  a 
large    tonnage    of   business. 

We  eliminate  all  unnecessary  cost— no  travelling  expenses  for  salesmen— no  Jobbers'  profit— no  Dealers'  profit.  We 
are  the  Manufacturers— you  the  Farmer.    We  sell  direct  to  you.     Only  two  profits  made  on  Sarnia  Fence— Yours  and  Ours. 


WE  SET  THE  PRICE,  OTHERS 
DEVOTE  THEIR  ENERGY  TO 
TRY    TO    MEET    OUR    PRICES. 


5-40-0 


HORSE 


and  CATTLE 
FENCE.  Has  5  line 
wires,  40  in.  high,  9  sltays  to  the  rod, 
all  No.  9  hard  steel  wire  spacing  10.  10, 
10.    10.     Weight  per   rod   6Mi   lbs.     Price 

per    rod    

fi  4ft  ft  HORSE  and  CATTLE 
°"W"U  FENCE.  Has  6  line 
wires  40  in.  high.  9  stays  to  the  rod. 
all  No.  9  hard  steel  wire  spacing  T,  7, 
8,  9,  9.     Weight  per  rod,   7Vi  lbs.     Price 

per  rod   

7  4ft  ft  HORSE.  CATTLE  and 
/-'4U-U  SHEEP  FENCE.  Has  7 
line  wires,  4a  in.  high,  9  stays  to  the 
rod,    all   No.    9   hard  steel   wire,   spacing 

6.  G,    6,    7,    7%.    8%.      Weight    per    rod, 

8%    lb.      Price    per    rod    

7  4ft  ft  HORSE  and  CATTLE 
/-tO-V  FENCE.  Has  7  line 
wires  48  in.  high,  9  stays  to  the  rod 
all    No.    9   hard  steel   wire   spacing   5.    tj. 

7,  9,  10,  11.  Weight  per  rod,  9  lbs. 
1'rioe    per    rod     

GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE. 

Has  8  line  wires,  40  in. 
high,  12  stays  to  the  rod  all  No.  9 
hard  steel  wire,  spacing  5,  5,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6. 
Weigh!   pei    cod  10%  lbs.    Price  per  rod.. 

GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE. 

Has  8  line  wires,  48  in. 
high,  12  stays  to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  hard 
steel  wire,  spacing  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  9. 
Weight  per  rod,  11  lbs.  Price  per  rod.. 
Q   4ft  ft  GENERAL  STOCK 

XJ-+0-U  fence.  Has  9  line 
wires  4S  in.  high,  9  stays  to  the  rod, 
all  No.  9  hard  si:ee\  wire,  spacing  3,  4. 
5,    6,    6,    8,    8,    9.      Weight    per    rod,    11 

lbs.       Price    per    rod     

O.  4.Q  ft  C  SPECIAL  HORSE 
17-tO-U  O  and  CATTLE  FENCE 
Has  9  line  wires,  48  in.  high,  9  stays 
to  the  rod,  all  No.  9  hard  steel  wire, 
spacing  C,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6.  Weight  per 
rod.    11    Ihs.      Price    npr    rod 


8-40 


8-48 


Price   less 
than  carload 
delivered    in 
Old   Ontario 


34c 
39c 
45c 


Price  less    i 
than  carload  An  N      9         Freight  Paid 

delivered    in,  ° 

New    Ont.,  i  m _  -   -■.         -^  -  __ 

^^7-48-0-470 


IN  OLD  ONTARIO 


37c 
42c 


48c 


47c 

50c 

55c 

58c 

58c 

61c 

58c 

61c 

58c 

61c 

NOTICE ! 

These  prices  in  the  first 
column  are  Freight  Paid  to 
your  nearest  station  in  Old 
Ontario.  The  prices  in  the 
second  column  are  Freight 
Paid  to  your  nearest  station 
in  New  Ontario,  Quebec,  or 
the  Maritime  Provinces 
lots  of  200  lbs.  or  over.  We 
do  not  pay  freight  on  elec 
trie  or  boat  lines. 

Carload  Orders 

The  carload  rate  of  freight 
is  considerably  lower  than 
the  rate  for  small  shipments. 
We  save  approximately  lc. 
per  rod  by  making  delivery 
in  carloads.  Therefore,  we 
will  allow  you  to  deduct  lc. 
per  rod  from  these  prices 
for  orders  of  24,000  lbs.  or 
over  to  be  shipped  to  the 
same  station. 

Get  your  neighbors  to  go 
p.  with  you  and  order  a  car- 
oad.  This  is  also  a  great 
opportunity  for  Farmer.*' 
Clubs  to  save  money  by  co- 
operating with  us. 
Remit  by  P.O.  Order,  Money 

Order  or   Bank   Draft. 

Add    exchange    if    remitting 

by  personal   cheque. 


CASH  WITH  THE  ORDER  SAVES 
EXPENSE  AND  YOU  GET  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  THE  SAVING  IN 
THE    PRICE. 


Price   less 
than  carload 
delivered 
Old    Ontario 


9-48 


GENERAL  STOCK  FENCE. 

Has    9     line    wires,     48     in. 

high,    12    stays    to    the    rod,    all    No.     S 

hard   steel   wire,   spacing  3.  4,   5,   5,   6,  8, 

3.   9.     Weight  per  rod,   12  lbs.     Price  per 

od 


1  ft  ^f\  HORSE.  CATTLE, 
1U-OU     sheep  &  HOG  FENCE. 

lias  10  line  wires.  50  in.  high.  12  stays 
to  the  rod.  all  No.  9  hard  steel  wire. 
spacing  3.  3Vi.  3%,  4%,  5V,,  6,  8,  8,  8. 
Weight  per  rod,  13'4  lbs.    Price  per  rod. 

POULTRY  FENCE 
1  Q   er|  p  STOCK   &   POULTRY 
1 0-01/- IT    FENCE.       Has   18  line 

wires.  50  in.  high,  24  stays  to  the  rod, 
top  and  bottom  wire  No.  9  filling.  No. 
13  hard  steel  wire,  spacing  1%,  1%,  1%. 
1%,     1%,     1%,     1.     2M.     ZV4,     3.     3%,     4, 

4%.   1%.   5.   5,  5.     Weighlt,  12%  lbs 

Put  up  in  10.  20,  30,  and  40  rod  rolls. 

FENCE  ACCESSORIES 
WALK  GATE  3V2  x   48 


FARM  GATE,    12  x   48  

FARM  GATE,   13  x   48  

FARM  GATE,    14  x   48 

FARM  GATE,    16  x   48  

STAPLES,    GALVANIZED,    1%    in.  J 

per  hag  of  25   lbs | 

BRACE  WIRE,  No.  9  Soft,   per  coil  I 

lbs 

STRETCHER.  All  iron  top  and 
bottom,  draw  very  heavy  tested  j 
chain,  extra  single  wire  stretcher 
and  splicer,  the  best  stretcher 
made   at   any   price    I 


63c 
70c 

70c 

$4  25 

6  75 

7  00 
7  25 
7  75 

1  50 
1  50 


I* rice  less 
than  carload 
delivered  in 
New  Ont. , 
Qnobec  and 
Mar.   Pro's. 


66c 


73c 


73c 

$4  50 
7  00 
7  25 

7  50 

8  00 

1  60 
1  60 


10  00     10  25 


Fence  put  up  in  20,   30   and  40  rod  rolls  only. 


MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 


THE  SARNIA  FENCE  COMPANY,  Limited 

Makers  of  the  famous  "Sarnia"  fence — the  best  made — yet  sold  at  the  lowest  prices 

707  CHRISTINA  ST.  -:-  -:-  SARNIA,  ONT.   || 

Did   you   ever  stop   to  think   what   your   fence   would   cost  you   to-day,  if  it  were  not  for  the  way  the  Sarnia  Fence  Company,   Limited,  has  kept 
prices    down. 


SEMI  MONTHLY 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


VOL.  XI.    No.  10 


MEMBERS      OF     THE     AUDIT 
BUREAU    OK   CIRCULATIONS 


Sutclrffe 


BingriJ 

Litnitei 
Manchester,    -    Eng. 


lgham 

Limited 


Worry  is  the  result  of  being  physically 
unfit,  a  strong,  healthy  man  or  woman 
never  worries.  They  tackle  the  job  on 
hand  and  get  through  with  it.  Do  the 
same.  Acquire  the  Kkovah  habit.  One 
teaspoonful  in  water  first  thing.  Start  to- 
morrow. It's  a  delightfully  refreshing 
drink  and  the  valuable  saline  properties 
of  Kkovah  assist  nature  to  eliminate  the 
waste  and  impurities  from  the  system 
making  you  healthy  and  fit.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you. 

Jelling  Agents: 

Maclure    &    Langley,   Ltd.,    Front   St.    East 

Winnipeg    —  TORONTO  Montreal 


PNTO^lDgOKKJ  WINNIPEG 
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NEWPERF 

OIL  CflJgK  STOVES 


The  NEW  PERFECTION  Way 
Saves  Coal 


SAVE  COAL  AND  MONEY      It's  a  pleasant  economy  to  cook 
with  the  New  Perfection — the  stove  that  has  made  kerosene 
the    ideal    fuel.      Banish    the   drudgery    of  the  coal  hod  and 
ash  pan. 

3,000,000  homes  use  the  New   Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove. 

3,000,000  housewives  have  found  the  secret  of  its  success — the 
Long  Blue  Chimney— the  feature  chat  secures  perfect  draft  and 
perfect  combustion.  The  result  is  a  clean,  intense  and  instan- 
taneous heat — right  where  you  want  it— without  odor,  without 
smoke.  The  flame  is  easily  adjustable.  Set  high  or  low  it  stays 
"put".  In  summer  no  cooking  in  an  over-heated  kitchen. 
In  winter  no  waiting  for.  the  fire  to  come  up.  All  cooking 
comforts  at    the  low  cost  of  Royalite  Coal  Oil. 

With  the  New  Perfection  <  >ven  the  stove  is  always  at  your 
service — for  roasting  and   baking  the  year  around. 

The  cabinet  makes  the  New  Perfection  complete.  It  is  a  con- 
venience in   many  ways. 

Look  for  the   Long  Blue  Chimney — the  sign  of  the  best. 


IMPERIAL  OIL   LIMITED 


BRANCHES  IN   ALL  CITIES 


Royalite  Coal  Oil 

gives  best  Results 
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Market  Your  Wool  This  Year  Co-operatively 


raise 


What    co-operation   is    doing    to 
prices  and  stabilize  the  market  in  Ontario 


LAST  YEAR— 

About  300,000  pounds  of  wool  were  sold  co-operatively  in  June  at  Guelph  at  new,  high 
record  prices  for  Ontario.  Before  the  sale  wool  was  ranging  anywhere  from  5c  to  20c  per 
pound  less  than  the  average  Guelph  price.  The  very  fact  that  a  co-operative  sale  was  in 
prospect,  «of  course,  tended  to  stiffen  the  market  prices.  It  is  safe  and  fair  to  say  that  the 
sale  influenced  the  wool  prices  at  least  10c  per  pound  in  favor  of  the  Ontario  wool  grower, 
who  sold  through  the  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.  That  means  $30,000  more  cash 
on  the  300,000  pounds. 

And  that  isn't  all — as  soon  as  the  co-operative  sale  took  place  it  fixed  new  high  prices 
from  which  every  grower  benefited.  Ontario  wool  growers  who  sold  their  clip  independ- 
ently, after  July,  certainly  got  a  higher  price  than  they  would  if  there  had  been  no  sale — 
at  least  10c  per  pound  more.  On  a  total  of,  say,  another  300,000  pounds  of  wool,  that 
means  extra  cash  amounting  to  another  $30,000. 

If  enriching  the  wool  growers  of  Ontario  in  one  season  to  the  tune  of  $60,000  isn't  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  co-operative  wool  selling,  then  what  could  be? 


Ontario  Wool  Growers — to  a  man,  you  are  invited  to  send  your  wool  to  Guelph  for 
co-operative  sale  this  year.  If  every  one  will  get  behind  this  movement  it  will 
simplify  and  encourage  wool  buying  and  put  every  one  of  you  in  touch  with  your 
final  customer — and  you  know  that  always  means  more  profits  for  you. 


THIS  YEAR— 

With  the  experience  of  last  year  behind  us  we  believe  the 
farmers  are  justified  in  selling  their  wool  co-operatively  through 
the    Ontario   Sheep    Breeders'    Association. 

All  Provincial  wool  growers'  associations  are  now  united, 
forming  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers',  Limited.  This 
company  will  sell  wool  direct  to  the  manufacturers,  thus  bringing 
the  farmer  in  direct  touch  with  his  final  customer  without  the 
intervention  of  several  middlemen — who,  of  course,  must  always 
have  their  profits. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  wool  in  Ontario  is  marketed  in  this  way 
there  is  an  added  inducement  for  buyers  to  bid  on  Ontario  wool. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  wool  for  market  by  using  paper 
twine  in  jute  sacks  ensures  to  the  manufacturer  a  product  put 
up   in   the   best  possible   condition. 

The  fact  that  the  wool  is  graded  gives  the  buyer  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  product  offered  ;  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
getting  and  is  willing  to  pay  full  value  for  it. 

By  making  application,  the  farmer  can  get  full  supplies  and 
he  can  ship  his  wool  without  pre-paying  the  freight.  As  soon 
as  the  wool  is  received  in  Guelph  it  will  be  weighed  and  an 
advance  payment  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value 
will   be   sent   at   once   and   the  balance   after   the   sale  of   the   wool. 

Application  form  and  full  information,  also  twine  and  sacks 
will  be  furnished  by  your  district  representative  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  R.  W. 
Wade,    Parliament    Buildings,    Toronto,    Ontario. 


SOME   POINTERS  TO   BE   OBSERVED   WHEN  SHIPPING  WOOL 
TO    THE    ONTARIO    SHEEP    BREEDERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  fleece  should  be  placed  with  the  clipped  surface  down.  Then 
fold  in  the  sides  and  roll  from  each  end  to  the  centre,  after 
having  carefully  removed  the  dung  locks,  and  then  tie  with  paper 
wool  twine.  Never  tie  the  fleece  with  sisal  or  ordinary  binder  twine, 
and  avoid  tying  with  neck  portion.  The  dung  locks  should  be 
placed    in    a    separate    sack    from    the    fleeces. 

The  fleeces  should  then  be  packed  in  wool  sacks,  or  in  case  of 
small  shipments  of  15  fleeces  or  less  use  ordinary  jute  bran  sacks 
being  certain  the  inside  surface  is  clean. 

The  wool  will  be  graded  by  wool  experts  of  the  Live  Stock 
Branch,  Ottawa,  and  will  be  sold  through  the  medium  ©f  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited,  which  insures  all 
profits    to    you. 

A  CHEQUE  REPRESENTING  AN  ADVANCE  OF  ABOUT  75 
PER  CENT.  OF  THE  APPRAISED  MARKET  VALUE  OF  THE 
WOOL  WILL  BE  SENT  IMMEDIATELY  UPON  RECEIPT  OF 
THE  WOOL.  THE  REMAINDER  WILL  BE  SENT  UPON 
COMPLETION   OF  THE   SALE. 

The  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited,  in  selling 
the     wool     will     charge     only     actual     operating     expenses. 

For  your  information,  the  following  are  the  directors  of  the 
Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association :  J.  D.  Brien,  Ridgetown ; 
James  Douglas,  Caledonia ;  E.  Robson.  Denfield :  J.  E.  Cousins, 
Harriston  ;  W.  H.  Beattie,  Wilton  Grove  ;  Cecil  Stobbs,  Leamington  ; 
George  L.  Telfer.  Paris ;  James  Bowman,  Guelph ;  H.  M.  Lee, 
Highgate;  W.  Whitelaw,  Guelph;  J.  W.  Springstead,  Abingdon. 
The  officers  are :  President,  James  Douglas,  Caledonia ;  Vice- 
President,  George  L.  Telfer,  Paris ;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Wade,  Par- 
liament Buildings,  Toronto. 


THE  ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 


SIR  WM.  H.  HEARST 

Minister  of   Agriculture 


DR.  G.  C.  CREELMAN, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
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WHEN  YOU 
THINK  OF 
BISCUITS 
THINK  OF 

FIVE  ROSES. 


Ideal  Biscuits 

How  to  Make  Them 

8  magic  pages  on  biscuits, 
gems,  muffins.  Tested, 
inialliblerecipes  contributed 
by  over  2,000  successful 
users  oi  FIVE  ROSES  flour. 

Send  for  the 

FIVE  ROSES  COOK  BOOK 

Gives  accurate,  understand* 
able  information  on  bread, 
pastries,  pies,  puddings, 
rolls,  sandwiches,  cookies. 
So  essential  that  over 
200,000  women  couldn't 
do  without  this  famous  144 
page  manual.  Sent  for  10 
two-cent  stamps.  Address 
Dept.    B. 


What   Your    Biscuits 
Might    Be  — 

FIVE  ROSES  biscuits  are. 
Their   splendid    appearance    stirs    the 
appetite,     their  teasing    aroma  starts 
digestion. 
Light  as  the  down  on  a  fluffy  chick,  these  full- 
blown, delicate  hot-bread  morsels  are  so  whole- 
some that  most  people  can  make  a  full  meal  off  them 
without  discomfort. 
It  is  the  most  witching  form  in  which  you  can  serve  the  sturdy 
vitality  of  Canada's  best  wheat — so   serve    these    biscuits    oflener. 
Tempt  your  folks,  win  them  by  using 

Five  Roses* 

\S)  for  Breads-Cakes 
Puddings-Pastries 

You  will  know  the  joy  of  creating  a  perfect  product 

See  what  a  snowy  contrast  they  make  with  the  dainty  crust,  when 

broken  apart 

No  common  flour  can  give  you  at  every  baking  that  same  satiny, 

yielding  finish.    FIVE  ROSES  is  famous  for  the  even  layers  of  dainty 

texture  it  brings  to  biscuit  makers. 

Do  you  want  your  foods  more  savoury — do  you  desire  the  very 

fulness  of  nutlike  flavor  peculiar  to  Manitoba's  hard  wheat  kernels  ? 

It  is  not  so  elusive  but  that  FIVE  ROSES  will  capture  it  for  your  benefit 

To  bread-making  FIVE  ROSES  brings  strength  and  economy;  to 

cake-making,  it  brings  flavor  and  staying  qualities ;  to  pastries,  it 

yields  flakiness  and  digestibility. 

Use  it  with  your  favorite  recipe,  then  you  will  knoW  why  ft  outsells 

any  other  flour  in  Canada  for  general  family  use. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  MILLING  CO.   LIMITED. 
MONTREAL. 
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•  Guaranteed  NOT  BLEACHED-NOT  BLENDED. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Our  Plan  Made 
Him  Successful 


I.  R.  Crawford,  of  Toronto,  earned 
$240.00  in  just  one  month  with  our 
plan.  He  was  looking  after  our 
subscription  interests  in  different 
sections  of  Ontario.  This  was  the 
result  of  his  first  month's  work. 
He  had  never  before  had  experi- 
ence in  this  line.  He  buckled 
in  and  made  good. 

The  $240.00  which  Mr.  Crawford 
earned  does  not  represent  his  to- 
tal profits.  The  greater  number 
of  his  subscribers  will  renew  their 
subscriptions  year  after  year. 
They  will  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions through  Mr.  Crawford — he 
will  repeat  without  effort  this 
month's  earnings  year  after  year. 
That  is  the  best  part  of  building 
a  business  of  your  own — that  it 
the  beauty  of  our  subscription 
plan.  Your  first  year's  profits  re- 
peat almost  indefinitely.  Your  first 
subscription  order  leaves  a  clean 
profit  for   future   years. 

This  is  a  good  thing,  too.  No 
investment  is  required  to  start 
the  business — you  are  supplied 
with  everything  necessary  for 
your  success.  You  are  success- 
fully taught  by  us.  Your  training 
and  coaching  is  directed  by  suc- 
cessful subscription  men — it  is 
continued  until  you  become  • 
money-maker  for  yourself,  and  are 
able  to  produce  business  in  vol- 
umes for  us.  You  can  do  it  in 
your  spare  time.  It  will  not  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  your 
regular  duties.  This  pleasant  oc- 
cupation will  bring  you  into  con- 
tact with  the  best  people  in  your 
community.  It  will  bring  you  into 
contact  with  the  kind  of  people 
worth   knowing. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  plan 
of  making  money  during  your 
spare  time.  We  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  how  our  other  subscrip- 
tion representatives  became  suc- 
cessful. Their  methods  are  yours 
for  the  asking.  Every  co-opera- 
tion will  be  given  you  to  become 
a  money-maker  in  a  big  way. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  now  is  to 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it.  Full  particulars  and  details 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Name    

Address    

Agency  Division  H.  G.  A. 

THE 

MACLEAN      PUBLISHING 

COMPANY,    LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue 
TORONTO     -     ONTARIO 
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TELEPHONE 

'Way  back  in  the  year  495  B.C.  the  Romans 
adopted  Mercury  as  their  God  of  Speed. 

Today,  more  than  1 50,000  Canadian  Farmers  are  telephone  users — 
they  have  adopted  the  mightiest  and  most  economical  Time 
Saver  that'  modern  science  could  devise. 

The  telephone,  like  all  farm  implement  inventions,  has  for  its  primary 
object  the  saving  of  time — to  do  more  in  less  time. 

Think  man,  what  the  telephone  means  to  you  on  the  farm.   For  instance, 

suppose  you  hurriedly  wanted  to  know  the  market  prices,  or  get  the  ^* 

Doctor  or  Vet.,  deliver  an  important  message  to  the  implement  dealer — what  then?  The  solution 
to  your  query  should  be  "use  the  telephone." 

This  modem  time  saver  will  pick  you  up  in  the  "form  of  voice,"  carry  you  away  to  the  man  you 
want,  and  bring  you  back  again,  all  within  a  matter  of  seconds. 

OUR  FREE  BOOK — entitled  "  How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,"  will  tell  you  about  the  telephone  and  the  work 
it  is  doing  for  these  |  50,000  progressive  Farmers.  We  want  every  Farmer  in  Canada  to  know  more  fbout  this  wonder- 
ful TIME  SAVER.  Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  provided,  it  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way — it's 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

T|^^^.         We  supply  everything  a  Telephone  Company  needs  from  the  organization  of  a   Company  to  the  complete  plant— inside  apparatus    and 
^^^^^        batteries,  as  well  as  poles   crossarms,  wire,  and  other  line  construction  material  and  toots      Our  business  is  the  telephone  business 
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Facts  From  the  Inside 


AS  a  newspaper  man  I  have  been 
permitted  to  read  certain  authori- 
tative documents  dealing  with  the 
food  supply  of  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  the  Allied  Countries  in  order  that  I 
might  comprehend  the  reality  of  a  situa- 
tion that  has  caused  Lord  Rhondda,  a  fel- 
low Welshman,  to  say,  "The  whole  world 
is  up  against  the  nasty  thing,  famine." 
The  grey  wings  of  famine  do  flutter  over 
the  earth.  The  balance  of  food  supplies 
is  kicking  the  beam,  and  gaunt  hunger 
■menaces  millions. 

Yet,  grievous  though  the  plight  of  half 
the  world  is,  still  there  is  hope  that 
starvation  will  be  staved  off  if  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  in  1918  pro- 
duce sufficient  foodstuffs  to  make  up  for 
a  41  per  cent,  shrinkage  in  many  of  the 
Allied  countries.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  the  countries  to  which  Europe 
looks  for  food  in  1918  because  tonnage 
demands  economic  voyages. 

115  MILLION  ANIMALS  LESS 
Throughout  the  world,  crops  and  wood 
animals  have  decreased  gravely.  From 
the  latest  data  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
gravity  of  the  decrease  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Compared  with  1913,  the 
total  decrease  in  the  world's  meat-produc- 
ing animals  was  115,005,000  head,  made 
up  of  28,080,000  cattle,  54,500,000  sheep, 
32,425,000  hogs.  Slight  increases  are 
noted  in  the  United  States  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  be  maintained,  while  the 
demands  of  our  Western  Allies  daily  out- 
strip the  falling  production. 

If  the  food  requirements  of  the  Allies 
could  be  found  in  Canada,  the  war  would 
be  over  in  six  months  with  Germany  beg- 
ging for  bread.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  the  logical  countries  from 
which  Europe  can  expect  her  needed  im- 
ports in  this  hour  of  her  stress,  while 
ship  power  is  less  than  is  needed. 

If  their  normal  demands  are  met,  the 
Allies  need  to  import  in  1918,  525,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat;  69,000,000  bushels  of 
barley,  171,000,000  bushels  of  oats;  28,- 
271,000  bushels  of  rye;  151,135,000 
•  bushels  of  corn.  With  efficiency,  Canada 
and  United  States  are  the  only  countries 
that  can  be  drawn  on. 

WHAT    CANADA   CAN   DO 

In  1917,  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Allies,  Canada  supplied  42  per  cent,  of 
wheat,  38  per  cent,  of  the  oats.  A  splen- 
did feat  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  Canada 
can  do  more  in  1918.  Canada  has  learned 
the  trick  of  producing  wheat  and  oats,  let 
her  more  greatly  produce  and  speed  up 
the  production  of  other  cereals.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  more  acreage  and  greater 
labor,  but  the  rewards  are  sure. 


By  Wm.  Hamar  Greenwood. 


But  when  one  views  Canada's  contri- 
bution to  the  Allied  requirements  of  beef 
in  1917,  one  finds  that  Canada  sent  only 
2.23  per  cent.;  only  2.23  per  cent,  of  the 
beef  needed  by  the  Allies,  but  42  per  cent, 
of  the  wheat!  And  worse  and  more  of  it, 
Canada  sent  not  a  pound  of  mutton  and 
lamb  to  the  Allies.  Beef  and  mutton 
reached  the  Allies  from  South  America 
and  Australia,  in  spite  of  the  long  haul. 

While  of  pork,  the  mainstay  of  the 
soldiers  on  duty,  Canada  supplied  only 
8.55  per  cent,  of  the  Allies,  requirements. 
The  hog  is  the  greatest  and  most  efficient 
animal  to  turn  feed  into  food  and  with  all 
our  boasted  agricultural  efficiency  we 
have  almost  left  him  out  of  the  calculation. 
It  can't  be  that  there  is  no  money  in  hogs. 
There  is  more  than  money,  there  is  salva- 
tion to  the  armies  of  the  Allies  in  hogs. 

Ordinary  Canadians  have  been  under 
the  impression  for  years  that  vast  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  eggs  were  produced  on 
Canadian  farms.  But  Canada  sent  to  the 
Allies  only  1.4  per  cent,  of  their  require- 
ments of  butter  in  1917;  and  only  1.25 
per  cent,  of  the  needed  number  of  eggs. 

I  have  no  doubt  these  figures  will  come 
as  a  surprise  to  my  readers  as  they  did  to 


Bj     Courtesy     "f    the     ".Scientific    American." 

Where  would  the  world  needs  be  now,  if  we 
had  to  depend  on  old  methods?  Here  are 
the  proposed  locks  for  the  Erie  Canal 
whereby  ocean  vessels  can  load  at  the 
Great    Lakes    ports. 


me.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  wheat  and 
oat  growers,  but  shades  of  my  grand- 
father, who  farmed  200  acres  near  the 
village  of  Brougham,  Township  of  Picker- 
ing, Province  of  Ontario !  the  present  gen- 
eration has  gone  back  on  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  butter  and  eggs.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  the  present  generation  of 
farmers?  I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
the  farmers'  sons  I  used  to  teach  in  Kin- 
sale,  Ontario.  Surely  I  am  to  be  blamed 
for  not  inspiring  them  with  the  ambition 
to  emulate  the  example  of  their  grand- 
fathers. I  console  myself  by  thinking  they 
went  West,  and  are  now  growing  wheat, 
and  in  that  I  take  pride. 

Yet  there  is  one  bright  spot  in  old 
Ontario  and  it  is  in  the  East.  In  1917, 
Canada  supplied  66.96  per  cent,  of  the 
Allied  needs  for  cheese.  This  year  the 
cheesemaker  say  it  will  be  85  per  cent. 
Great! 

WILL  USE  UP  ALL  SUPPLIES 

From  what  has  been  said  and  from  ad- 
ditional data  recently  received,  the  Allies 
to  stave  off  starvation  and  keep  in  fight- 
ing trim  need  to  import  in  1918,  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  for  human 
food  1,100,000  tons  per  month,  plus  100,- 
000  tons  for  the  Belgian  relief  for  the  next 
three  months,  and  from  that  time  on  plus 
the  entire  Argentina  crop  and  2,000,000 
tons  from  India's  wheat  crop.  This  will 
wipe  out  the  whole  exportable  surplus  of 
North  America  except  the  barest  carry 
over. 

//  Canada  and  the  United  States  do  not 
send  to  the  Allies  250,000,000  bushels  o/ 
bread  grains  more  in  1918  than  in  1917, 
the  increased  tonnage  will  have  to  be  used 
to  an  unfortunate  extent  for  carrying 
foodstuffs  from  distant  production. 

It  is  clear  that  unless  Canada  and  the 
United  States  increase  their  acreage  and 
herds  famine  will  smite  the  Allies  in 
1918.  Increased  acreage  and  in- 
creased herds  then  should  be  the 
aim  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
How  much  vigor  can  Canada  put  into  her 
share  of  the  problem?  It  depends  on  the 
stimulation  that  will  come  from  inform- 
ing the  people  of  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  intelligent  direction  of  that 
aroused  energy.  Let  the  people  know  the 
facts  and  the  response  will  be  certain  and 
satisfying.  But  the  Government  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  movement  to  produce 
and  be  instant  on  the  spot  to  render  first 
aid  in  all  energies. 

Canada  must  in  the  light  of  a  lofty 
duty  to  civilization  bend  its  back  to  the 
plough  as  never  before.  All  who  assist  in 
that  effort  are  worthy  of  the  badge  of  true 
citizenship. 


The  Auto  Builds  Farm  Business 

How  Farm  Affairs  Live  Up  In  The  Power  Age 


By  Andrew  McTaggart 


FOUR  teams  and 
fifteen  men  were  in 
the  full  swing  of 
silo  filling  when  suddenly 
the  gasoline  engine  slow- 
ed down  and  stopped.  The 
operator  did  his  best  in 
the  way  of  rendering  first 
aid,  but  the  machine  re- 
fused to  turn  a  wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  expense 
was  mounting  up  and  the 
farmer  had  visions  of  a 
second  day's  filling,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  buying  of 
a  second  roast  to  feed  the 
hungry  workmen  for  a 
second  and  unexpected 
dinner.  "I'm  beat,"  the 
engine  operator  admitted. 
"There  is  nothing  doing 
till  the  expert  comes." 

"Take  the  car,"  the 
farmer  ordered.  "We 
have  lots  of  juice  so  let 
her  spread  herself." 

In  just  one  hour  from 
the  time  the  engine  stop- 
ped    she     was     running 
again,    though    the    dis- 
tance covered  in  bringing 
the  expert  to  the  scene  of  action  was  over 
twelve  miles.    The  telephone  and  the  car 
had   almost  annihilated   space   and   time 
and  in  this  one  farm  operation  alone  the 
car  had  saved  more  than  is  ordinarily  re- 
quired for  the  upkeep  of  a  car  for  an 
entire  season.     In  the   pre-car  days,  do 
what  the  farmer  would,  this  breakdown  of 
the  engine  would  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  at  least  half  a  day's  work  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  gang  of  silo-fillers,  though  in 
many  similar  instances  the  loss  of  time 
is  the  smallest  item. 

SEED  GRAIN  FROM  NEXT  TOWNSHIP  EASY 
Take  the  matter  of  securing  seed  grain 
for  another  instance.  A  farmer  has  de- 
cided to  sow  a  few  additional  acres  of  a 
special  variety  of  oats.  He  has  procured 
the  rest  of  his  seed  from  a  grower  living 
ten  miles  away.  As  the  seeding  pro- 
gresses he  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  sow 
a  few  bushels  more  than  he  had  planned 
to  sow.  A  word  over  the  telephone  at 
noon  and  the  selling  farmer  has  the  seed 
ready,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
day's  work  is  done  and  the  farmer  has  his 
seed  ready  for  sowing  next  morning! 
The  saving  of  a  half  day's  journey,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  left  free  for  seeding, 
is  but  a  part  of  the  good  service  the  car 
renders  in  such  cases. 

There  is  the  case,  too,  of  the  field  of 
grain  grown  for  seed  purposes.  The 
farmer  has  left  it  standing  to  the  last 
minute  in  order  that  the  grain  may  be  at 
its  maximum  in  weight  and  maturity. 
Just  as  the  field  is  being  cut,  the  knotter 
on  the  binder  gives  out  and  the  skill  of 
the  farmer  is  helpless.  A  word  on  the 
telephone  to  the  agent  and  the  expert  and 
the  binder  is  running  again.  In  the  old, 
pre-car  days  the  field  would  have  been 
obliged  to  stand  till  the  over-ripe  stage 
had  developed  with  consequent  loss  from 
shelling  and  other  causes.  What  farmer 
has  not  known  instances  in  which  delay 
in  cutting  a  field    has    resulted    in    the 


About  to  start  out  on  a  selling  trip. 

grain  being  left  in  the  field  till  rain  has 
destroyed  a  large  per  cent,  of  its  value? 

REPAIRS,  THE  FARMER'S  BUGBEAR 

The  securing  of  repairs  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  losing  a  few  hours.  As  things 
are  now,  unless  the  farmer  goes  directly 
for  his  repairs  his  work  may  be  held  up 
for  days.  Shops  where  the  repairs  are 
made  have  been  stripped  of  some  of  their 
best  workmen,  particularly  in  the  ship- 
ping departments.  Express  companies 
seem  unable  to  deliver  goods  with  the 
promptitude  that  is  imperative  in  the 
rush  season.  Whole  neighborhoods  have 
been  held  up  because  some  essential  part 
of  a  threshing  or  of  a  silo-filling  outfit 
simply  was  not  to  be  had  at  the  express 
office.  The  car  corrects  all  this.  The 
farmer  or  thresher  may  go  directly  to  the 
factory  and  secure  all  that  he  needs — and 
over  night  at  that. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  car  is  the  way  it 
widens  the  farmers'  circle  of  neighbors. 
This  particularly  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  being  intimate  with  farmers 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  specialities. 
Take  the  matter  of  stock  breeding,  for  an 
instance.  Problems  in  breeding  and 
feeding  and  selling  are  constantly  emerg- 
ing that  require  the  aid  of  mutual  counsel. 
In  such  matters  there  is  nothing  like 
actual  observation  of  another  farmer's 
stable,  herd,  field  of  grain  or  machine  at 
work.  A  visit  to  a  stable  where  things 
are  actually  being  done  is  worth  more 
than  a  letter  or  a  conversation,  by  tele- 
phone or  otherwise.  The  car  in  this  way 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  many  a  perplexed 
breeder.  I  have  seen  a  farmer  go  20  miles 
as  a  noon  spell  to  see  a  new  weeder  at 
work  on  a  prairie  field.  In  the  pre-car  days 
such  a  visit  was  practically  out  of  the 
question  unless  the  neighbor  lived  close 
at  hand. 


HELPS   OUT  IN   THE   LABOR 
PROBLEM 

And  the  principle  just 
illustrated     applies     not 
only  to  livestock  but  to  all 
matters  of  farming  such 
as  his  buying  and   pur- 
chasing.    Not  only  does 
the  car  provide  facilities 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
but  it  makes  possible  the 
exchange  of  work  among 
farmers    who    are    con- 
genial   though   they   live 
some  distance  apart.     In 
times  like  these  with  their 
pinch  in  labor  supply  this 
is    a    very    considerable 
item.     Last  season  orch- 
ards   were    sprayed    be- 
cause the  old  conception 
of     neighborliness     had 
been    enlarged.      Garden 
truck  was  planted  at  the 
right    time   because    the 
car    brought   the    young 
plants  from  the  distant 
greenhouse   when   the 
farmer     wanted     them 
rather    than    when    the 
dealer  saw  fit  or  was  able  to  secure  them. 
Fields  of  grain  were  got  into  the  barn  at 
the  proper  moment  because  distant  help 
was  secured.     In  many  an  instance  the 
help  was  secured  from  the  village  or  town 
because  the  laborer  was  assured  that  he 
would  be  taken  by  car  from  his  home  and 
brought  back  without  the  additional  weari- 
ness of  the  long  walk  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

A  GOOD  FIRE  FIGHTER 

What  is  of  equal  importance,  the  car  is 
of  immense  value  when  fire  breaks  out  on 
a  farm.  The  word  runs  down  the  tele- 
phone that  the  fire  has  begun  its  destrue 
tive  work.  In  ten  minutes  all  the  help 
needed,  thanks  to  the  farmers'  cars,  is  on 
the  spot.  A  long  list  of  farm  houses  and 
barns  and  stables  saved  in  this  way  can 
be  readily  furnished. 

All  of  which  proves  that  the  farm  car 
makes  possible  that  corporate  action  with 
out  which  the  farmer  never  will  come  into 
his  own.  Hitherto  the  farmer  has  been 
obliged  to  be  individualistic  in  his  move- 
ments and  in  his  methods.  When  his  day's 
work  was  done  he  was  utterly  weary.  He 
was  so  fagged  that  he  had  no  inclinatio: 
to  leave  home  on  a  wearisome  drive  or  a 
still  more  fatiguing  walk  to  consult  with 
his  neighbor  about  plans  for  mutual  wel- 
fare. Plans  for  betterment  of  the  whole 
farming  class  were  left,  therefore,  to  tak 
care  of  themselves,  with  the  result  tha' 
the  farmer  had  to  stand  up  against  th< 
united  action  of  others  who  had  bettei 
facilities  for  united  action.  The  farm  car 
obviates  all  this.  "We  don't  legislate  for 
the  farmers  because  the  farmers  nevei 
tell  us  what  they  want,"  an  astute  ol( 
Canadian  statesman  used  to  say.  Th 
car  is  making  it  possible  for  the  farme 
to  say  what  he  wants.  The  car  provide 
facilities  for  the  business  executive  of 
whole  township  to  meet  for  consultatioi 
without  involving  serious  loss  of  time  o 
at  the  price  of  undue  tiredness.  Th 
same  principle  holds  true  for  the  chure 


FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


M^mim, 


The  county  fair  day  now  brings  out  long  strings  of  autos.    Fanners  took  a  large  percentage  of  the  75,000  new  cars  sold  in 

Canada    last   year. 


and  the  school  in  the  country.  Let  folk 
say  what  they  will,  the  church  and  school 
as  they  are  constituted  at  present  are  city 
made  and  yet  they  are  expected  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  country!  Farmers  have 
carried  on  their  daily  toil  in  isolation.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the 
power  of  united  action  and  they  fail,  in 
any  really  effective  degree,  to  better  their 
conditions  by  discussion,  rubbing  should- 
ers, by  mutual  concession,  and  by  team  ac- 
tion throughout.  And  this  mutual  under- 
standing never  will  be  brought  about  till 
the  farmers  are  able  to  meet  as  their  city 
cousins  have  met  and  are  able  to  meet.  As 
individuals,  farmers  are  the  peers  of  any 
other  class  of  men  in  the  world.  What 
they  lack  is  the  power  of  corporate  action. 

BETTER  RURAL  PUBLIC  OPINION 
And  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  unity  is 
perfectly  obvious.  When  the  day's  work 
is  done  the  farmer  has  no  inclination  to 
drive  ten  miles  behind  even  a  spirited 
driver  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
or  of  the  community.  The  car  makes  such 
a  visit  a  refreshment  more  than  anything 
else.  Further,  train  service  is  uncertain 
and  one  rarely  finds  a  railway  schedule 
arranged  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
The  car  remedies  this  condition  of  affairs. 
In  every  town  there  are  meetings  that  the 
farmer  may  now  attend  thanks  to  the  car 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  can  suit  his 
work  to  the  time  of  meeting  and  not  be 
obliged  to  lose  hours  that  are  worth  gold 
to  him  in  waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  rail- 
way company. 

RE-SHAPES  BUSINESS  METHODS 
The  greatest  benefit  of  all  that  the  car 
brings  the  farmer  is  the  road  it  opens  to 
a  better  understanding  between  country 
people,  and  city  and  town  people.  Ex- 
change of  ideas  with  business  men  soon 
impresses  the  farmer  with  the  fact  that 
all  the  advantage  is  not  on  the  side  of  the 
city  men.  This  fact  is  not  obvious  so  long 
as  the  city  man  is  seen  by  the  farmer  in 
his  office  only.  The  fine  display  of  the 
store  is  only  a  part  of  the  merchant's 
costly  and  frequently  wasteful  equipment 
to  draw  trade.  To  the  same  category  be- 
longs his  brilliant  style  of  housekeeping, 
as  the  open-eyed  farmer's  wife  is  not  slow 
to  discover.  The  city  cousin  may  wear 
fine  clothes,  but  the  finery  does  not  keep 
the  thorns  out  of  his  pillow.  The  city  has 
its  exceptions  in  the  way  of  finely  success- 
ful finance,  but  the  farmer  who  knows 
from  actual  contact  the  average  life  and 
circumstances  of  the  city  men  realizes 
that    the   average   farmer   has    quite   as 


much  as  he  in  the  way  of  profits  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  comfort. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  soon  discovers  that 
the  city  business  men  are  not  all  rogues, 
but    men    with    hearts    and    necessities 


Driving  through   water   3   feet   deep 
Alberta.      He  got  across,  too. 


This 


Ontario    wool 
miles 


buyer    covers     10,000 
a   year. 


wonderfully  akin  to  his  own.  Further,  he 
finds  out  that  there  is  very  little  of  real 
w(  rth  that  the  city  has  that  he  may  not 
possess  on  equal  terms  with  any  city 
city  cousin  in  existence. 

All  of  which  tends  to  increase  the 
farmer's  self-respect,  while  in  no  way 
tickling  his  conceit.  As  mutual  knowledge 
grows  between  city  and  country  there 
gradually  and  naturally  disappears  the 
old  class  antagonism  that  has  done  so 
much  to  engender  bitterness  between  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  and  farmers. 
As  town  and  farm  come  to  understand 
each  other  through  the  exchange  of  points 
of  view  effected  by  such  gatherings  as 
the  car  provides  for,  the  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  town  and  farm  alike  will  see 
the  folly  of  anything  that  even  approxi- 
mates to  class  legislation. 

The  result  is  inevitable.  Just  as  the 
railroad  increases  the  value  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  passes,  the  farmer's 
car  inevitably  increases  the  value  of  the 
farm  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  car  is 
a  direct  and  speedy  line  of  communication 
between  the  farmer  and  everyone  who  has 
anything  that  the  farmer  has  to  offer 
either  in  the  way  of  social  life  or  com- 
merce or  human  interest  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  while  it  stands  fed  and  har- 
nessed to  bring  to  his  byre  or  his  fireside 
anything  that  the  farmer  requires.  The 
car  is  a  railroad  under  the  farmer's  per- 
sonal management,  leading  directly  to 
every  facility  the  farmer  can  command. 
CARRIES    MEDICAL   CONVENIENCES  TO   FARM 

The  hospital,  the  lecture  hall,  the  skill 
of  the  specialist  in  law,  in  medicine,  in 
surgery  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmer  to  a  degree  that  our  fathers  never 
dreamed  of.  Commodities  that  can  be 
kept  only  under  special  conditions  such  as 
the  city  alone  affords  are  now  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer,  thanks  to  the  car 
with  wings.  X-ray  outfits,  antitoxins, 
medicines  of  special  potency  but  which 
are  but  rarely  in  demand  are  now  avail- 
able to  anyone  where  the  car  may  run. 
Time  and  space  no  longer  intervene  be- 
tween the  sufferer  and  the  best  skill  the 
land  affords.  Weakness  is  no  longer  a 
barrier  between  the  pain  tormented  and 
the  relief  that  science  affords. 


A  happy  quota   in  a  Ford   at   Elora. 


Guelph,  Ont. 
We  have  received  the  monthly  issue  of 
the  Farmers'  Magazine  for  the  past  year, 
and  find  it  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Miss  J.  D.  Dodds. 
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Make  the  Fields  Talk    ' 

Methods  and  Machines  Worked  to  Their  Limits  Will 
Surely  Win  In  The  End 

By  Eluid  Kester 


THE  seedtime  in  Canada  is  not  in  the 
middle  of  its  activity.  Following 
hard  upon  it  comes  the  cultivating, 
the  corn  and  root  planting  and  haying 
operations.  The  time  is  full  of  business. 
There  is  no  end  of  work.  Weeds  grow  fast. 
Soils  bake  easily,  wet  and  dry  seasons 
succeed  each  other  in  no  certain  fashion. 
What  may  be  good  practice  to-day  will 
not  do  for  to-morrow.  Farm  life  is  one 
continual  exercise  of  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  who  revises  his 
daily  schedules  of  work  to  suit  the 
weather  and  soil  conditions.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  farmer  is  so  adapt- 
able a  man,  why  the  young  man  from  the 
country  has  proven  so  valuable  in  the 
European  campaigns — because  he  can 
adapt  himself  so  readily  to  circumstances. 
In  a  time  of  help  uncertainty  and  high 
prices,  one  must  get  into  the  swing  as  soon 
as  possible.  No  farmer  ever  made  money 
by  sitting  on  the  fence  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  come,  or  for  a  sure  line  of 
action  to  be  mapped  out.  I  would  sooner 
take  a  chance  and  do  something,  even  if  I 
occasionally  lost,  than  drag  along  in  a 
show  method  of  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  To-day  the  outlook  is  so  cer- 
tain as  to  food  requirements,  that  no 
farmer  can  go  far  wrong  in  proceeding  to 
the  utmost  in  production.  That  means  the 
use  of  all  help  he  can  get,  the  calling  out 
of  all  his  power  machinery  and  the  mak- 
ing of  every  opportunity  to  conserve  labor 
and  useless  motion. 

To  do  this  we  can  use  big  machines, 
two  or  three  row  cultivators,  three  to 
twelve  horse  teams,  tractors,  hay  loaders, 
hay  forks  and  slings,  tedders,  mowers  and 
binders  in  good  repair,  and  big  plows  for 
preparing  land  immediately  after  harvest. 

CULTIVATING  THE  CORN 
The  nearer  level  and  smooth  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  can  be  kept  the  better. 


CANADA'S  CROP  OUTLOOK 

The  crops  in  Canada  are  off  to 
good  start.  Never  before  have  we 
had  a  better  seed  bed.  in  Western 
Canada  for  our  wheat.  The  most  of 
it  has  been  sown  in  April  and  al- 
ready the  ground  is  green  with  the 
germination.  Flax,  barley,  and  oat 
acreages  are  also  increased  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West.  Besides 
the  splendid  start  made,  we  have  a 
15  per  cent,  larger  acreage  of  grain 
crops  sown.  This  means  over 
36,000,000  acres  for  Canada.  At  a 
normal  yield,  the  total  field  crops 
of  Canada  will  surpass  anything  in 
our  history.    And  we  need  them. 

The  hungry  world  needs  them. 
Before  another  seed  time  rolls 
around,  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
pinched  appetites  someivhere.  The 
time  to  practice  the  virtues  of  in- 
dustry and  the  extra  effort  are  now. 
Thrift  is  good  at  all  times.  Later 
crops  of  beans,  corn,  buckwheat,  and 
roots  should  be  as  large  as  it  is 
possible  to  put  in.  We  must  not 
complain  of  petty  troubles  when  a 
world  is  afire,  or  talk  of  personal 
gain  when  nations  are  going  into 
discard.    Produce  or  fight. — Editor. 


Thorough  cultivation  is  needed,  but  that 
does  not  mean  deep  cultivation.  While 
corn  does  best  on  a  soil  which  is  deep  and 
loose,  the  deepening  and  loosening  of  the 
lower  soil  should  be  done  before  the  corn 
is  planted,  and  the  shallower  the  later 
cultivations  can  be  kept  the  more  satis- 
factory will  be  the  results.  Corn  has  no 
large  taptoot  but  is  a  surface  feeder,  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  lorfg  roots  dis- 
tributed through  the  upper  soil,  and  when- 
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ever  the  soil  is  cultivated  so  deep  as  to 
disturb  any  of  the  roots  the  plant  is  neces- 
sarily weakened  Jay  having  its  supply  of 
moisture  and  nourishment  decreased.  A 
constant  supply  of  food  is  as  necessary  to 
a  growing  plant  as  to  a  growing  animal, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  so  many  of  the  corn 
roots  as  is  done  by  cultivating  4  or  5 
inches  deep  gives  the  plants  a  check  from 
which  they  never  fully  recover.  Cultivate 
the  ground  deeply  before  planting  and  as 
shallow  as  possible  afterwards. 

BUCKWHEAT  SOWING 
A  moist  cool  climate  is  most  favorabL 
for  buckwheat,  although  the  seeds  wil 
germinate  in  a  very  dry  soil,  and  consider 
able  heat  in  early  stages  of  growth  is  ai 
advantage.  High  temperatures  in  th< 
period  of  seed  formation,  especially  hoi 
sunshine  following  showers,  is  usually 
disastrous  to  crop  yield,  causing  blasting 
of  the  flowers.  The  same  effect  is  at- 
tributed to  strong  east  winds.  The  yielc 
is  much  reduced  by  drought  during  this 
period.  Buckwheat  will  mature  in  a 
shorter  period  than  any  other  grain  crop 
eight  or  ten  weeks  being  sufficient  under 
favorable  conditions.  It  is  thus  wel 
adapted  to  high  altitudes  and  short 
seasons,  but  its  period  of  growth  must  b 
free  from  frosts  as  the  plants  are  very 
sensitive  to  cold. 

Buckwheat  will  grow  on  a  wide  rangi 
of  soils,  but  those  of  a  rather  light,  well 
drained  character  are  best  suited.    It  wil 
give  fair  yields  on  soils  too  poor  or  too 
badly  tilled  to  produce  most  other  crops 
and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  soil  than 
by  season.     It  is  not  desirable,  however, 
to  attempt  to  grow  buckwheat  on  very 
rich  land,  as  under  such  conditions  tb 
crop  frequently  lodges  badly  with  results 
even  more  serious  than  occur  when  other 
grain  crops  go  down,  as  the  plant  has  no 
method  of  rising  again.     This  ability  to 
produce  fair  crops  on  poor  soils  and  under 
indifferent  cultivation  has  led  to   buck 
wheat  being  often   considered   the   poor 
farmer's  crop. 

Early  plowing  of  the  land  so  as  to  allow 
of  several  harrowings  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  and  a  thorough  settling  of  the  sof 
nearly  insures  the  maximum  crop  the  land 
is  capable  of  producing.  If  early  plow 
ing  is  impracticable,  then  the  greater  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  a  thorough  fit- 
ting of  the  seed  bed. 
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The   tractor    can    do    almost    anything    requiring    power    on    the    farm, 
farmer's  big  raw  material  investment. 


Machinery    is    the 


Note  the  loading  platform  used  at  this  farm     for  getting  the  animal  into  the  farm  truck. 

Farms  Commandeer  Motor  Trucks 

When  the  Farmer's  Own  Railroad  Moves  His  Freight 


ALREADY  the  farm  motor  truck  is 
coming  into  its  own.  Almost  any 
morning  one  meets  the  milk  truck 
carrying  its  load  to  the  dairy.  Not  only 
does  the  truck  carry  more  than  the  dairy 
waggon  hut  it  carries  the  load  a  great 
deal  faster  than  the  waggon  can  possibly 
transport  it.  And  speed  in  delivery 
means  that  milk  is  exposed  for  less  time 
to  the  heat  and  dust  of  country  roads  in 
summer.  This  means  better  milk  for  the 
consumer,  and,  what  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  farmer,  fewer  cans  returned 
sour.  This  of  course  implies  the  larger 
pay  cheque  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

And  milk  trucks  are  not  the  only  kind 
of  trucks  that  one  sees  out  in  the  country 
districts.  Local  millers,  store  keepers, 
and  city  business  firms  send  their  trucks 
out  quite  regularly,  while  here  and  there 
farmers  are  buying  trucks  for  their  own 
work.  And  the  idea  is  growing  fast  in 
Canada.  Over  in  Massachusetts,  the 
State  Highway  Commission  compared  the 
motor  truck  traffic  in  1912  and  1915,  and 
found  an  increase  of  230  per  cent,  in  that 
time.  Undoubtedly  the  increase  has  been 
greater  during  the  last  two  years.  This 
looks  as  if  the  motor  car  and  truck  are  to 
be  the  farmers'  railroads  with  the 
farmer  general  manager. 

As  one  farmer  said  recently,  "I  am  in- 
dependent of  delayed  freights  and  slow 
express  for  I  now  own  a  railroad  of  my 
own." 

The  farm  truck  has  its  place  in  the 
transporting  of  farm  stock.  Farmers  are 
learning  to  take  their  livestock  directly 
to  the  large  buyer.  They  contend  that 
doing  so  is  more  satisfactory  in  a  great 
many  particulars.  No  one  can  quite  esti- 
mate all  that  it  means  for  a  large  con- 
signment of  fat  hogs  to  be  conveyed  to 
market  by  the  swift,  smooth-running 
motor  truck.  Scores  of  hogs  have  been 
overcome  of  heat  or  fatigue  in  the  old, 


By  John  Kyle 

slow  way  of  moving  them  by  farm  wag- 
gon. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  value  of  moving 
animals  for  other  than  sale  purposes.  I 
have  seen  a  well  conditioned  hog  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  through  heat  as  he  was 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  A  heifer  or  a  bull  or  hog  may 
be  placed  on  the  motor  truck  and  be  at  its 
destination  either  the  fall  fair  or  a  new 
home  before  he  has  had  time  to  realize 
that  anything  unusual  was  taking  place. 
Breeding  animals  are  moved  from  one 
farm  to  another,  at  little  risk. 

INTENSIVE  FARMING  USES  TRUCKS 
The  truck  gardener  and  the  farmer 
who  gives  truck  growing  a  prominent 
place  in  his  farm  programme  know  the 
value  of  the  motor  truck.  In  the  pre-car 
days  the  marketing  of  a  load  of  truck 
required  the  farmer's  rising  in  the  "wee 
sma'  hours"  and  toiling  along  the  lone- 
some road  at  the  uncanny  time  of  the 
morning  to  get  his  place  on  the  market. 


Taking  a  bunch  of  calves  from  one  farm  to 
another. 


Then  followed  the  attending  to  the  horses 
and  the  long  hours  of  delivering  the  goods 
when  sold.  To  crown  all  was  the  misery 
of  the  ride  home  when  one  was  wearied 
to  the  limit.  //  a  farmer  were  situated  in 
the  old  days  so  that  he  could  make  the  trip 
to  market  and  return  in  less  than  the 
whole  day  he  and  his  horses  reached  home 
so  thoroughly  tired  that  neither  of  them 
was  up  to  much  in  the  way  of  really  hard 
work.  The  farm  motor  changes  all  this. 
For  one  thing  a  larger  load  is  taken  and 
the  number  of  trips  may  be  cut  in  two. 
For  another  thing,  the  truck  may  be  load- 
ed for  the  return  trip  with  feed,  coal  or 
other  commodities  the  farmer  requires. 
The  whole  trip  is  made  without  weariness 
to  the  farmer  or  his  team.  The  day's 
marketing  is  a  recreation  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  and  the  farmer  returns  ready 
to  push  a  well-rested  team. 

EVEN    PLEASURE   IS    MORE   PLEASANT 

There  is  no  point  of  excellence  in  the 
old  fashioned,  money-making  farm  mar- 
ket waggon  that  is  not  excelled  by  the 
modern  farm  motor  truck.  With  a  very 
little  ingenuity  it  can  convey  a  load  of 
humans  to  a  picnic  or  social  gathering  of 
any  sort  without  wearying  the  already 
tired  horses.  It  conveys  dairy  and  poultry 
products  to  their  destination  swiftly  and 
in  the  best  of  condition  without  fatiguing 
either  driver  or  horse.  Further,  the  motor 
is  a  much  safer  outfit  for  the  average 
farm  lady  driver  than  the  spirited  team, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  requiring  little  or  no 
attention  while  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
The  motor  truck  that  may  be  readily 
transformed  from  truck  to  car  is  the  very 
ideal  of  farm  service  in  the  way  of  trans- 
portation. 

Not  only  is  the  motor  truck  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmer  relieving  him  of  many  of 
his  former  hampering  disabilities,  but  the 
Continued  on  page  66 
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Editorial 


KEEP  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  fight  on! 

EVERY  man  to  his  post  in  this  spring  food  drive. 

SHUTTING  off  criticism  implies  perfection  in  the  shutter! 

FARMERS  are  not  waxing  fat  even  with  high  prices. 

IF  THERE  is  so  much  wealth  in  farming  why  is  not  there  a 
big  rush  to  the  fields? 

POTATOES  and  Johnny  cake  are  humble  weapons  but  they 
enable  many  to  walk  the  chalk  line  of  duty. 

THE  Ontario  Agricultural  College  gets  in  Wade  Toole,  a  man 
of  real  common  sense  in  things  pertaining  to  real  life. 

WOOL  politicians  will  be  wise  if  they  meddle  mighty  little  with 
the  price  of  wool  and  all  embargoes.  The  fickle  industry 
may  fly. 

DON'T  hatch  chickens  later  than  May  15.  They  won't  pay 
for  they  will  eat  their  heads  off.  Sell  the  eggs  and  thus  save 
two  feeds. 

THIS  agitation  against  titles  is  what  we  want.  Let  every 
honest  farmer  keep  the  prod  going  until  we  all  stand  or  fall  by 
our  honest  merits. 

SOME  say  the  farmers  are  stubborn  when  they  refuse  to 
change  their  clocks.  May  be,  but  it  is  a  stubbornness  that 
means  more  production. 

THE  West  has  put  in  fully  ten  per  cent,  more  spring  wheat  than 
usual,  while  breaking  new  prairie,  and  summer  fallowing  is 
going  on  as  never  before. 

LIVESTOCK  prices  are  bound  to  remain  high.  Feeders  of 
cattle,  usually  a  little  reckless  about  purchase  prices,  balked 
this  past  week  on  11  cent  feeders. 


ALL  FARMERS  look  for  big  things  in  the  war  from  the  leader- 
ship of  General  Foch.  Getting  together  is  what  the  farmers 
believe  in  as  witness  the  success  of  their  farm  organizations. 

THE  farmers  of  New  Brunswick  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  organization  of  a  United  Farmers'  Association  there. 
Every  province  will  soon  be  linked  up  in  a  big  independent 
farm  association. 

OUT  West  oat  sheaf  silage  has  made  good.  In  Montana  the 
Russian  sunflower  makes  a  desirable  silage.  In  Northern 
Ontario  alfalfa  has  done  well  in  the  silo.  Apparently  corn  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  big  feed  curing  business. 


WHAT  DOES  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  MEAN? 

/^\NE  of-  the  finest  movements  that  has  yet  struck  rural  Ontario 
^  is  the  campaign  for  the  better  health  of  the  school  children 
as  it  has  been  worked  through  medical  school  inspection  and 
school  clinics.  Wherever  these  have  been  carried  out,  the  com- 
munity is  left  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  work.  In  new 
places,  however,  there  may  be  a  little  skepticism  of  the  new  de- 
parture because  it  is  not  thoroughly  understood  just  what  medi- 
cal inspection  means.  The  idea  is  to  have  a  doctor  come  to  the 
school,  give  the  children  a  free  examination,  and  send  a  confi- 
dential report  to  the  parents.  This  of  course  means  catching 
troubles  in  their  early  stages.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
parents  can  send  the  child  to  the  family  doctor  for  treatment, 
and  in  a  few  days  usually  he  will  be  in  normal  health.  Or  if  the 
parents  want  to  co-operate  to  hold  a  school  clinic,  as  the 
Women's  Institutes  have  done  in  many  places,  they  can  make  a 
hospital  day  of  it  in  some  one's  house  and  have  the  youngsters 
all  treated  at  once.  Incidentally  medical  inspection  is  being 
the  means  of  getting  a  lot  of  disgraceful  schools  cleaned  up  and 
made  comfortable,  happy  places  for  farm  children. 


FARMERS  GO  OVER  FIRST 

'"pHE  big  campaign  now  on  in  the  United  States  for  another 
A  Liberty  Loan  has  been  first  reported  completed  by  the  really 
big  farmer  states.  Iowa  was  first,  Oregon  second  and 
Arkansas  third.  The  farmers  made  these  states.  Their  flags 
are  flung  where  every  farmer  may  see  them.  The  farmers  of 
the  Hawk-eye  State  have  set  a  right,  smart  pace,  as  Aunt 
Dinah  would  say!  It  will  take  Herbert  Johnson  to  put  a  grin  on 
his  competitors. 

FORMALIN  WAS  ALL  RIGHT 

A    RUMOR  spread  amazingly  fast  over  the  country  recently 

*■  that  the  formalin  used  in  treating  Western  seed  wheat  was 

so  bad  that  it  was  either  useless  or  strong  enough  to  kill  the 

germ  of  the  wheat. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumor  as  the  grain  has 
germinated  well  and  several  professors  have  reported  that  the 
disinfectant  is  all  right.  Where  any  trouble  ensued,  it  was 
owing  to  the  user  allowing  a  strong  solution  to  remain  on  the 
wheat  for  longer  time  than  the  regulations  called  for.  A  pile 
of  smut  gei*ms  will  have  been  killed  in  the  treatment — a  distinct 
gain  in  the  next  crop. 

DOGS  AND  SHEEP 

IF  we  had  more  sheep  on  our  Canadian  farms  and  fewer  curs 
*  running  around  towns  we  would  have  a  larger  supply  of  food 
and  clothing  for  our  people.  The  new  dog  tax  in  Ontario  aims 
at  the  taxing  out  of  existence  many  of  these  useless  dogs.  It 
also  permits  any  farmer  to  shoot  any  dog  seen  in  his  fields  apart 
from  its  master.  All  of  us  are  fond  of  a  faithful  collie  or  other 
watch  dog,  anJ  would  not  like  to  see  his  elimination  but  that 
useless  free  life  squad  from  the  town  should  only  travel  in 
leash. 

COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS  ARE  NEEDED 

/CONSIDERABLE  discussion  in  the  city  newspapers  has 
^  taken  place  recently,  generally  discrediting  the  companies- 
operating  big  cold  storage  plants  in  Canada.  From  the  tenor  of 
the  criticisms,  the  ordinary  reader  infers  that  cold  storage 
plants  are  engines  of  iniquity    to    extort    from    a    consuming: 
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public  the  last  dollar  in  his  daily  bread  bills,  that  these  plants 
are  wilfully  forcing  up  prices  by  the  destruction  of  chicken, 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  city  crematories.  Indeed  their 
owners  are  played  up  as  monsters  of  iniquity  on  whom  the 
blighting  effect  of  a  wise  parental  statute  should  fall,  and  leave 
him  an  example  to  all  future  so-called  hoarders  of  food. 

All  such  semi-political  noise  has  a  very  sinister  side  to  it. 
Cold  storage  is  a  great  preserver  of  foods,  a  real  means  to  avert 
famine  and  a  food  blessing  to  all  mankind.  No  one  knows  this 
better  than  the  farmer.  He  has  practised  cold  storage  for  his 
apples,  his  potatoes,  his  vegetables,  and  his  meats,  from  the 
earliest  times,  yet  every  spring  in  the  annual  cleaning' up,  there 
goes  to  the  rubbish  heap  more  or  less  spoiled  food  along  these 
lines.  His  methods  have  been  faulty  and  so  the  foods  have 
perished.  The  same  thing  happens  over  and  over  again  in 
nature.  Her  supply  is  always  generous  above  the  ravages  of 
fungus,  rot  and  weather  changes.  If  the  aggregate  of  wasted 
food  from  the  cellars  of  our  farmers  was  included  in  a  statistical 
report,  the  hysterical  readers  of  these  stories  would  enjoy  a 
new  sensation !  Of  course  the  whole  thing  is  wrong,  but  who  is 
to  blame? 

How  much  better  off  would  we  have  been  had  these  goods 
been  sent  to  a  poor  market  where  the  average  man  will  not 
invest  beyond  his  immediate  needs?  No,  the  waste  is  inevitable 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  no  matter  what  course  we  take.  The 
public  and  large  private  cold  storage  plants  are  not  yet  perfect 
and  they,  too,  fail  often  to  protect  the  contents  from  deterior- 
ation. But  that  does  not  prove  anything  against  their  economic 
value.  Without  them  individuals  would  have  to  resort  to  private 
refrigerators  and  cellars  where  the  waste  would  be  enormous. 

Prof.  R.  Graham,  the  well-known  poultry  expert  at  Guelph, 
has  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  inspecting  cold  storage  and  packing  house  plants.  He  is 
convinced  that  they  are  rendering  a  good  service  to  the  public 
in  the  matter  of  egg  storage.  So  good  indeed  that  he  says  the 
private  storage  of  eggs  should  be  totally  discontinued,  except 
perhaps  the  immediate  family  requirements.  There  is  no 
reason,  he  says,  why  every  person  in  the  land  should  not  have 
a  poached  egg  for  breakfast  the  year  round,  so  good  are  the 
advantages  of  proper  storage.  Moreover  packers  as  a  rule  take 
big  chances  and  seldom  make  big  money. 

In  the  case  of  hog  products  J.  E.  Brethour,  Ontario's  largest 
purebred  hog  breeder,  says  that  the  packers  of  Canada  have  the 
public  thanks  of  the  farmers  since  the  war  began  for  maintain- 


WIN  THE  WAR  BY  PREPARING  THE  LAND,  SOWING  THE 
SEED    AND    PRODUCING    BIGGER    CROPS 

Work  in  Joint  Effort  the  Soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — Co- 
operative Farming  in  Man  Power  Necessary  to  Win  the  Battle 
for   Liberty. 

The  Food  Controllers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
asking  for  greater  food  production.  Scarcely  lOO.OOO.OOO  bushels 
of  wheat  can  be  sent  to  the  allies  overseas  before  the  crop 
harvest.  Upon  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
rests    the   burden    of   supply. 

Every  Available  Tillable  Acre  Must  Contribute;  Every  Available 
Farmer    and    Farm    Hand    Must    Assist. 

Western  Canada  has  an  enormous  acreage  to  be  seeded,  but 
man  power  is  short,  and  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  allies 
is    for   more   men    for    seeding    operations. 

Canada's  Wheat  Production  last  Year  was  225,000,000  Bushels; 
the  demand  from  Canada  alone,  for  1918,  is  400,000,000  Bushels. 
To  secure  this  she  must  have  assistance.  She  has  the  land, 
but  needs  the  men.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
wants  every  man  who  can  effectively  help  to  do  farm  work 
this  year.  It  wants  the  land  in  the  United  States  developed 
first  of  course ;  but  it  also  wants  to  help  Canada.  Whenever 
we  find  a  man  we  can  spare  to  Canada's  fields  after  ours  are 
supplied,  we  want  to  direct  him  there.  Apply  to  our  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  we  will  tell  where  you  can  best  serve  the 
combined    interests. 

Western  Canada's  help  will  be  required  not  later  than  April  5th. 
Wages  to  competent  help,  $50  a  month  and  up,  board  and  lodging. 
Those  who  respond  to  this  appeal  will  get  a  warm  welcome, 
good  wages,  good  board,  and  find  comfortable  homes.  They 
will  get  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile  from  Canadian  boundary 
points    to    destination    and    return. 

For  particulars  as  to  routes  and  places  where  employment 
may   be   had,    apply   to 

U.   S.   Employment    Service,    Dept.   of    Labor 


A    novel    advertisement    for    an    American    paper — calling    for 
laborers  for  Canada.     This  continent  is  becoming  one  fast. 


A  TRAIL  OF  SLUSH 

There's  a  heap  of  folks  what's  livin'  quite  a  distance 
from  the  soil,  and  they're  always  talkin'  talkin'  'bout 
the  honest  sons  of  toil,  and  how  the  farmer  meets  the 
day  when  mornin's  on  the  blush,  and  that  and  kindred 
kind  of  breath  wliat's  nothim'  short  of  slush. 

They're  always  there  with  yards  of  stuff  'bout 
economic  law,  and  they're  ready  any  time  or  place  to 
agitate  their  jaw. 

They  like  to  write  and  talk  of  pigs,  of  chickens  and 
of  cows,  of  lowing  herds  and  bleatin'  flocks  and  clover 
in  the  mows,  and  all  about  the  Shropshire  steeds  and 
'bout  the  Holstein  mare,  and  how  Polled  Angus 
chickens  need  an  awful  lot  of  care. 

They  even  strain  a  point  at  times  and  speak  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  tell  us  how  to  fatten  them  upon 
the  Marquis  oats. 

They  know  just  where  the  man  goes  wrong  who 
plugs  the  year  around,  a-workin'  sixteen  hours  a  day 
at  gougin'  in  the  ground;  they  know  he's  saltin'  down 
the  cash,  of  gold  he  has  a  hunk,  he  weekly  takes  his 
wad  of  bills  and  piles  'em  plunk  on  plunk. 

He  tells  the  farmer  what  to  do,  he  tells  him  where 
he's  wrong — he  tells  him  fifty  other  things  and  he 
tells  it  pood  and  strong. 

But  I  never  spied  this  chap,  did  you?  pull  on  a  set  of 
pants,  with  knees  a-baggin'  at  the  joints  and  creased 
in  stovepipe  slants,  and  take  a  pitchfork  or  a  hoe,  or 
get  behind  a  plow,  or  take  a  turn  at  chuckin'  hay  in 
some  hot  sweltering  mow.  Nor  yet,  by  heck,  you  don't 
catch  him  a-chorin'  round  the  barn — he  always  does 
his  farmin'  a  long  way  from  the  farm. — A.  R.  K. 


ing  hog  values  at  the  profit  level  for  the  average  farmer.  Had 
the  Wm.  Davies  Co.  and  other  firms  not  had  big  Imperial 
orders  and  had  means  to  ship  them,  the  farmers  of  Canada 
would  have  had  to  take  whatever  the  beef  trust  of  the  United 
States  would  have  allowed  them  for  their  hogs,  assuredly  a  price 
two  dollars  below  current  quotations. 

Another  case  stands  prominently  to  the  front,  where  the  city 
consumer  had  to  foot  the  bill  for  a  lack  of  storage.  Last  fall 
there  was  such  an  agitation  against  storage  that  city  dealers  did 
not  lay  in  their  usual  quantities  of  potatoes  for  fear  of  govern- 
mental regulations.  Frost  came  and  shut  out  further  supply 
and  prices  remained  high  all  winter  to  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  could  not  get  his  goods  out  to  the  market  until  spring, 
when  low  prices  ruled. 

The  vox  populi  is  not  always  right  especially  in  its  first 
clamorings  and  weathercock  statesmen  often  tangle  up  the 
orders-in-council  from  a  too  serious  attention  to  surface  appeals. 

The  best  course  to  follow  is  to  make  the  preservation  of  food 
an  easy  matter.  Enough  vegetable  food  was  wasted  near 
Toronto  last  year  for  lack  of  storage  to  feed  the  city  for  half 
the  winter. 


Our   apple   orchards   cannot    be    forsaken    altogether.       The   above 

shows  a  tree  pruned  by  the  District  Representative  which  was 

formerly  such  a  mass  of  brush  as  to  completely  obscure 

the   light   of   day   from   the   branches   that   should 

be  bearing  fruit. 


Making  Over  the  Old  House 

Porches,  Dormers,  Sun-Rooms  and  New  Interior  Plans 


THE  fallacy  of  putting  new  wine  into 
old  bottles  is  repeated  over  and 
over  in  remodelling  and  building  to 
old  houses,  yet  there  is  a  lot  of  fine,  dur- 
able material  in  old  houses  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste.  The  addition  of  a  new 
wing,  the  shifting  of  a  partition,  the  cut- 
ting-in  of  a  group  of  windows  or  building 
on  a  porch  may  put  a  new  livableness 
into  the  place,  which,  together  with  the  old 
features  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a 
new  building  will  give  an  ideal  home  for 
the  family  who  have  learned  to  love  the 
old  house. 

Three  houses  are  illustrated  here  to 
show  how  certain  ordinary  types  may  be 
made  over  into  something  very  attractive, 
as  well  as  convenient  and  comfortable  in 
their  interior  arrangements.  Consider 
the  house  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  it  before  it 
was  remodelled,  a  plain  storey-and-a-half 
building,  the  roof  sloping  back  from  above 
the  front  door  with  a  pointed  gothic 
piercing  up  in  the  centre,  two  windows  in 
the  front  and  two  in  each  side  and  a  front 


By  Ethel  M.   Chapman 

door  and  a  back  door.  The  double-peaked 
roof  in  the  photograph  is  something  which 
should  perhaps  be  apologized  for — a  great 
many  builders  would  be  afraid  of  the  level 
trough  in  the  middle  holding  water  and  in 
time  leaking.  In  making  over  the  house 
a  straight  dormer  has  been  run  nearly  the 
full  length  of  the  roof  giving  full  head 
room  over  the  whole  of  the  upstairs  and 
allowing  four  good-sized  windows  to  be 
put  in  across  the  front  of  the  house.  Be- 
sides making  it  possible  to  have  two  sun- 
ny, airy  bedrooms  in  the  front  of  the 
house  this  arrangement  gives  a  very 
cheerful  air  to  the  exterior.  The  lower 
front  windows  have  also  been  changed 
from  two  plain  double  sashes,  to  a  deep 
twin  window  at  one  side  and  a  small 
panel  square  at  the  other.  A  plain  portico 
over  the  front  door  gives  a  touch  of  the 
colonial,  but  the  most  important  of  the 
new  features  is  the  built  on  sun-room.  A 
sun-room  fills  so  many  needs  that  no  farm 


A  plain  old  house  built  on  log-cabin  lines  may  be  made  a  charming  bungalow  by 
building  in  a  dormer  and  porch  with  cobblestone  columns.  In  the  lower  house  the 
transforming   features   are   the   long   dormer,   the   colonial   entrance   and   the    built-on 

.  j       sun  room. 


Ground   floor   plan   of   house   shown   at   the 
bottom   of  the  page. 

home  should  be  without  one.  It  makes  an 
excellent  place  for  blooming  plants,  in  the 
summer  the  windows  can  be  screened  and 
it  becomes  a  cool  breezy  sitting-room  or 
dining-room;  if  there  is  a  baby  in  the 
house  it  is  an  ideal  sheltered  fresh-air 
place  for  a  crib  during  the  day,  in  either 
winter  or  summer,  and  when  a  child  is- 
beginning  to  walk  and  get  into  trouble  a 
busy  mother  will  find  it  a  safe  and  pleas- . 
ant  play-room. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  interior  lay- 
out of  this   house  to   belong  to   the  old 
standard  plan  where  the  front  door  opens 
into  a  little  square  hall  with  the  stairway 
running   up   straight   ahead,   the   dining 
room  on  one  side  and  the  parlor  on  the 
other  with  a  little  spare  bedroom  at  the  | 
far   end   of  it,   and   at  the  rear   of  the 
dining-room     a     kitchen     with     a     bed- 
room  somewhere   off  that.     We  haven't 
changed  this  arrangement  very  much  so 
far  as  moving  walls  is  concerned    but  we 
have    changed    the    rooms    considerably. 
The  parior  has  been  changed  into  a  living- 1 
room  with  a  real  fire-place,  and  a -door 
"giving  direct  connection  with  the  kitchen! 
so    that  the   family  will   just   naturallj 
drift  into  the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  living- 
room  instead  of  the  kitchen.    The  isolated  ' 
and  icy  parlor  bedroom  has  had  another] 
window  cut  in  at  the  back  and  a  door( 
opened  into  the  kitchen  and  it  becomes  the  | 
farm  office,  with  double  doors  opening  into-j 
the  living-room  so  that  a  man  may  work 


"PotcK      roof 
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Layout   of   rooms   upstairs   in   house   shown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
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here  at  his  desk  in  the  evening  with  the 
glow  of  the  fireplace  reaching  him  and 
his  family  gathered  about  it  not  far  away 
from  him.  In  a  home  where  it  is  espec- 
ially desired  to  have  a  bedroom  down- 
stairs the  wall  between  this  room  and 
either  the  kitchen  or  living-room  could  be 
left  close  according  to  whether  it  was  to 
be  used  as  a  guest-room  or  for  regular 
use.  As  the  bath-room  is  upstairs,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  four  other  rooms  for 
bedrooms,  the  room  would  be  used  as  an 
office  in  most  houses.  In  most  of  the  older 
farm  houses  the  main  part  of  the  back  of 
the  house  was  given  to  the  kitchen  with 
either  a  small  pantry  or  a  cubby-hole  bed- 
room partitioned  off  somewhere.  The 
very  small  "kitchen-bedroom"  is  bad  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  health  and  comfort 
and  by  putting  in  a  dumb-waiter  a  pantry 
is  not  a  necessity;  we  can  use  the  space 
better  by  putting  up  a  wash-room.  The 
plan  shows  how  a  compact  system  of 
plumbing  can  be  put  in  to  serve  both  the 
wash-room  and  the  kitchen  sink — it  being 
taken  for  granted  of  course  that  if  the 
house  is  not  already  supplied  with  run- 
ning water  a  complete  water-system  with 
kitchen  sink  and  bath-room  will  be  one  of 
the  first  improvements  in  the  remodelling. 
A  few  minor  conveniences  are  the  cup- 


Gronnd   floor   plan   of   bungalow   shown   on 
preceding    page. 


Layout     of    rooms     upstairs     in     bungalow 
shown    on    preceding    page. 


A  plain  frame  house  made  more  attractive 

by    stuccoing   the    lower   storey    and 

adding  a  porch. 

board  built  in  above  the  wide  drain-board 
at  the  left  of  the  sink,  the  built  in  buffet 
in  the  alcove  in  the  dining-room  between 
the, dumb-waiter  and  the  chimney,  and  the 
porch  running  along  the  back  of  the  house 
which,  besides  giving  the  housekeeper  a 
shady  place  to  take  some  of  her  kitchen 
work  in  hot  weather,  provides  a  sheltered 
entrance  for  the  men  to  the  wash-room 
and  the  office. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  upstairs 
needs  no  explaation.  As  each  of  the  four 
bedrooms  takes  in  a  corner  of  the  house  it 
can  be  lighted  from  windows  on  two  sides. 
Each  bedroom  has  its  own  clothes-closet, 
a  convenience  omitted  from  many  old 
houses.  The  bath-room  is  directly  above 
the  wash-room  so  we  have  a  very  direct 
plumbing  system,  and  the  balcony  is 
placed  where  it  can  be  of  some  use,  in- 
stead of  the  doubtful  ornament  it  usually 
is  when  it  is  put  over  a  little  square  front 
porch.  Here  at  the  side  of  the  house,  with 
a  door  opening  from  the  hall  it  is  an  ideal 
place  for  airing  bedding  and  opening 
things  to  the  sun  on  cleaning  days.  The 
high  railing  is  a  safeguard  which  every 
builder  should  provide. 

In  the  next  house  we  have  a  charming 
bungalow  from  what  was  once  a  plain 
slant-roofed  frame  house.  The  effect  has 
been  accomplished  by  making  a  low  wide 
dormer  in  the  second  storey,  extending  the 
roof  at  a  slight  angle  to  cover  a  wide 
porch  the  full  length  of  the  house  and  sup- 
porting this  roof  on  four  cobblestone  col- 
umns. The  stonework,  the  cement  floor 
of  the  porch,  the  general  simple  lines  of 
the  house  give  an  air  of  shelter  and  cosi- 
ness most  desirable  in  a  country  home. 

The  same  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and 
comfort  is  found  inside.  The  front  door 
opens,  not  into  a  hall,  but  directly  into  a 
large  living-room  with  a  big  hospitable  cor- 
ner fire-place.  At  the  other  end  of  the  liv- 
ing-room sliding  doors  can  be  pushed  back 
to  make  a  wide  opening  into  the  dining-room 
and  we  have  the  sun  pouring  in  from  win- 
dows on  three  sides  and  a  fine  effect  of 
spaciousness  that  makes  our  little  house 
quite  palatial.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  stairs  in  this  house  originally  headed 
straight  up  from  the  kitchen  toward  the 
front  door,  and  that  a  trap  door  opened 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar,  also  that 
there  were  two  bedrooms  downstairs,  a 
spare  bedroom  off  the  parlor  or  living- 
room  and  a  regular  bedroom  off  the 
kitchen.     Since  the  new  dormer  has  ex- 


tended the  head  room  and  given  more 
light  upstairs  we  can  have  more  rooms 
there,  so  we  do  not  need  two  bedrooms 
downstairs.  This  allows  us  to  turn  the 
stairs,  and  to  convert  the  kitchen  bed- 
room into  a  bath-room  and  a  hall  which 
makes  a  most  convenient  passage-way 
running  to  and  from  the  kitchen,  bath- 
room, bedroom,  living-room,  and  stairway. 
The  bath-room  being  on  the  first  floor  the 
water  system  can  be  worked  with  less 
pressure  than  is  ordinarily  required.  The 
second  floor  is  very  simple  in  its  arrange^ 
ment,  the  only  difficulty  in  planning  the 
rooms  being  to  get  the  partition  walls  run- 
ning from  the  front  back,  to  come  between 
the  windows  in  the  dormer.  This  has 
made  it  necessary — and  perhaps  it  is  a 
fortunate  necessity — to  have  one  clothes- 
room  with  a  window;  the  room  might  be 
fitted  up  as  a  dressing-room  with  a  ward- 
robe at  one  end. 

The  third  house  is  typical  of  some 
thousands  of  farm  houses  built  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  built  of  timber  that 
will  stand  as  many  years  yet.  We  haven't 
altered  the  exterior  much,  only  giving  it 
a  coat  of  stucco  or  plaster  up  to  the  top 
of  the  first  storey,  a  provision  for  warmth 
as  well  as  appearance,  and  building  a 
porch  half  way  across  the  front,  yet  the 
place  has  a  new  air  of  hospitality  and 
livableness. 
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Ground   floor    plan   of   house   shown    above. 


Upstairs    plan    of    house    shown    above. 

The  hand  of  the  modernizer  is  shown 
more  in  the  rooms  inside.  The  parlor  has 
been  turned  into  a  living-room  with  a  fire- 
place, and  the  spare  bedroom  has  had  its 
side  wall  pushed  out  a  little  to  give  space 
for  a  dining-room.  What  used  to  be  a 
dining-room  has  been  fitted  up  for  an 
office,  and  the  area  once  given  to  a  kitchen 
and  bedroom  has  been  cut  up  to  make  a 
wash-room,  kitchen  and  small  pantry. 
The  plan  shows  the  convenience  of  the 
Continued  on  page  76 
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Setting  Our  House  in  Order 

Right,  Not  Might,  Must  Prevail 
By  The  Prophet 


!  HE  talk  of  what  to  do  when  the  war 
is  over  has  given  place  to  talk 
for  the  most  part  about  when  the 
war  is  to  end.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
look  for  the  real  causes  of  things  rather 
than  to  look  at  the  immediate  cause  of 
events  are  asking  if  as  responsible  moral 
agents  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  war 
to  cease  till  the  whole  fabric  of  our  mod- 
ern life  has  been  swept  into  the  discard. 
If  it  be  the  case  that  "goodness  is  the  na- 
ture of  things"  not  a  few  of  our  sanest 
and  best  are  inclined  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  at  this  moment  that  greed  and 
extravagance  and  lawlessness  are  quite  as 
rampant  and  as  obtrusive  as  ever.  Wealth 
has  lost  none  of  its  impudence.  Self-sat- 
isfaction has  lost  none  of  its  smugness. 
Profiteers  still  find  ways  and  means  of 
evading  the  best  made  statutes.  Incense, 
hot,  savoury  and  abundant  is  still  burnt 
at  the  altar  of  material  success.  Despite 
days  of  national  prayer,  there  has  been  a 
practical  "forgetting"  of  the  dread 
supreme,  and  if  the  Allies  won  this  hour 
there  would  be  far  more  statesmen  and 
electors  shouting  the  praises  of  the  army 
and  navy  than  of  Him  without  whose  aid 
no  king  rules  and  no  prince  decrees 
justice.  "Reeking  tube  and  iron  shard" 
bulk  far  larger  than  national  and 
personal  virtue  and  justice.  While 
territorial,  economic  and  political  con- 
siderations hold  more  ample  place 
than  considerations  that  have  to  do 
with  the  laws  of  human  life  and  all  that 
makes  for  the  best  in  human  welfare  we 
may  as  well  give  up  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
While  a  single  case  of  injustice  remains 
we  have  the  cloud  whence  may  fall  again 
"the  red  rain  that  nnues  l 
grow."  The  nation  that  impliedly  or 
ostensibly  in  its  political,  commercial  or 
social  life  believes  in  the  right  of  the 
strongest  may  as  well  be  prepared  CO 
its  sons  slaughtered  in  battle  and  its 
wealth  sunk  in  war.  The  shell-torn  home- 
stead or  wasted  village  or  war  ravaged 
cathedral  city  is  but  the  fruit  of  that  con- 
dition where  men  practice: 

"The  good   old   rule,  the   simple  plan, 
That  he  shall  get  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can." 

While  greed  and  oppression  continue 
rampant  on  the  market  and  in  the  ware- 
house and  half  truths  prevail  on  the  hust- 
ings and  in  the  press,  while  rulers  are 
allowed  to  make  laws  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  clamor  loudest  or  pay  most, 
while  nations  make  wealth  and  power 
their  ideals  rather  the  advancement  of 
every  son  of  Adam  the  end-all  and  be-all 
of  their  existence,  treaties  must  continue 
to  be  but  "scraps  of  paper"  and  interna- 
tional differences  be  dealt  with  by  the 
lawless  and  bloody  arbitrament  of  war. 
The  mailed  fist,  poisoned  gas  and  the  ma- 
chine gun  give  fit  expression  to  a  national 
life  in  which  the  rule  of  business  is  to  ex- 
act the  last  cent  the  market  will  stand  or 
a  hungry  or  shivering  customer  pay,  the 
rule  of  the  court  to  give  the  verdict  to  the 
most  skilful  pleader  rather  than  to  the 
client  with  justice  on  his  side,  and  the 
practice  of  whose  social  life  it  is  to  give 
the  pre-eminence  to  the  man  with  the 
showiest  ring  or  the  softest  raiment. 

Confronted     as    the    nations    are    by 


WHAT   CAN   A   GIRL   DO? 

HpO  have  a  fairly  important  part 
A  in  the  work  of  food  production 
is  not  a  new  thing  with  the  girls  on 
Canadian  farms.  From  raising 
chickens,  bees,  and  fruit  to  dairy- 
work,  hoeing  and  running  the 
lighter  farm  machinery,  girls  have 
been  doing  valuable  ivork  of  which 
little  notice  has  been  taken.  Now 
the  need  is  so  serious  that  the  coun- 
try is  looking  to  the  help  of  women 
as  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
produce  our  share  of  the  world's 
Continued  on  page  73 


wrongs  so  colossal  it  is  vain  to  look  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  When  this  war 
will  end,  what  nations  will  be  involved, 
what  armies  will  hold  out  their  banners 
in  victory  is  known  only  to  Him  who 
dwelleth  in  eternity.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  nations  may  have  peace 
by  simply  cleaning  house.  When  indivi- 
duals abandon  the  ideal  of  the  priest  and 
the  Levite  and  learn  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, when  rulers  seek  to  so  formulate  na- 
tional policies  with  the  end  that  no  one 
shall  suffer  injustice — that  none  however 
weak  shall  feel  oppression,  but  that  each 
individual  and  each  nation  shall  work  out 
its  destiny  according  to  the  laws  of  an 
all-wise  Creator — we  may  look  for  the 
cessation  not  only  of  this  war  but  of  all 
wars.  Till  that  good  day  dawns  men  may 
as  well  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  best 
and  bravest  on  war's  blood-stained  altar 
to  mad  ambition  and  the  insane  lust  of 
conquest. 


Wool  Supplies  in  the  U.  S. 

Supplies  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
are  large  for  this  time  of  the  year,  just 
prior  to  the  taking  of  the  new  clip,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an 
article  in  the  forthcoming  Yearbook.  Im- 
ports of  wool  have  been  greater  than  usual 
during  the  last  few  years,  with  the  result 
that  stocks  have  gradually  accumulated  in 
dealers'  and  manufacturers'  hands.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  these  stocks 
amounted  to  about  617,000,000  pounds  in 
terms  of  raw  wool,  and  the  prospective 
clip  added  to  the  pulled  wool  will  make 
available  in  this  country  about  900,000,000 
pounds  in  1918.  This  is  about  250,000,000 
pounds  over  the  manufacturers'  consump- 
tion in  1916,  and  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  wool  which  we  may  import 
in  1918.  During  recent  years  imports 
have  exceeded  the  total  production  of  raw 
wool  in  the  United  States  by  12  to  20  per 
cent.  The  demand  for  wool,  of  course,  has 
increased  greatly  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  army,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  how  great  the  needs  will  be  in 
1918. 

Manufacturers'  raw  wool  consumption 
increased  from  the  yearly  average  of  294,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1875-84  to  420,000,000 
pounds  in  the  next  decade  and  to  462,000,- 
000  pounds  in  the  next,  and  the  average 
for  1905-14  was  515,000,000  pounds,,  fol- 
lowed by  806,000,000  pounds  in  1915,  and 
651,000,000  pounds  in  1916.  The  ultimate 
consumption  in  recent  years  was  a  little 
below  these  figures  because  of  excess  of 
exports  of  wool  in  manufactures. 

Imported  wool  has  relatively  gained  on 
domestic  wool  in  the  national  consump- 
tion. It  was  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption,  or  less  than  one-quarter,  in 
six  of  the  10  years  1875-84,  and  the  frac- 
tion rose  to  over  one-half,  or  54  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  in  1911-14,  followed  by  70  per 
cent,  in  1915  and  62  per  cent,  in  1916. 

The  wool  clip  and  pulled  wool  of  this 
country  amounted  to  306,500,000  pounds 
yearly  in  the  decade  1905-14,  but  in  the 
last  three  years  the  average  has  been  287,- 
000,000  pounds.  By  the  time  the  present 
war  had  begun  to  affect  the  situation,  for- 
eign wool  had  about  equaled  domestic  wool 
in  the  national  consumption,  and  since  the 
war  began  it  has  largely  exceeded 
domestic  wool  in  consumption. 


Well  Pleased 

Bewdley,  Ont. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Farmers' 
Magazine. 

J.  H.  Benson. 


Our  Farmer-Citizen  Sketches 


W.  F.  W.  Fisher. 

THE  best  argument  for  the  dignity  of 
agricultural  occupations  is  that  carried 
in  his  life  by  W.  F.  W.  Fisher  of  the 
Fisher  Orchards  farm,  Burlington,  Hal- 
ton  county,  Ontario.  For  over  200  years 
the  Fisher  family  have  told  the  persistent 
stories  of  the  soils,  the  trees  and  the 
animals.  The  Fisher  family  settled 
on  the  present  farm  some  93  years  ago, 
and  W.  F.  W.  has  placed  the  farm  in  the 
front  rank  in  fertility,  producing  apples, 
pears,  small  fruits,  beef  and  wheat.  His 
boys  carry  the  same  devotion  to  the  farm, 
yet  withal  not  unmindful  of  their  coun- 
try's danger,  for  have  not  the  battle  line 
and  the  trenches  already  taught  them 
their  mysteries? 

The  life  of  his  home  community  has 
been  enriched  by  reason  of  his  sound  ideas 
on  public  questions  and  his  sterling  sense 
of  right.  Time  and  again  he  has  given 
energy  and  time  to  public  service. 

Class  interests,  if  we  may  so  term  the 
work  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
and  the  old  Dominion  Grange  and  the 
patrons  of  industry,  have  known  of  his 
services.  In  all  three  he  has  filled  their 
important  offices  and  been  valued  advisor. 
The  writer  often  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  in  his  association  with  others 
in  association  and  clubs  and  his  remarks 
are  always  prompted  by  strong  convic- 
tions regarding  his  subject. 

His  bungalow  residence  nestles  among 
one  of  Ontario's  biggest  pear  orchards,  on 
the  Lake  Ontario  front  where  the  electric 
power  lines  and  two  transcontinental  rail- 
ways bound  his  premises.  In  religion  he 
is  a  Methodist  and  in  politics  an  independ- 
ent Liberal. 


A   Handshake   With   Men 
«•  On  The  Job 

By  Grasmere 

A  WATT  of  Salem!  That  introduction, 
immediately  associates  J.  A.  Watt  with 
all  that  is  best  in  Shorthorn  breeding  in 
Canada.  His  father,  W.  B.  Watt,  for 
many  years  a  partner  with  his  brother  J. 
made  the  name  known  wherever  good 
cattle  were  raised.  They  pioneered  the 
work  in  the  Guelph-Fergus  district  of 
Ontario. 

With  the  death  of  the  brothers,  the  two 
families,  still  each  enamored  of  Short- 
horns, separated  and  began  to  operate 
their  own  breeding  operations  independ- 
ently. J.  A.  has  shown  equally  fine  judg- 
ment in  his  Shorthorn  breeding  work,  as 
did  his  father.  His  importation  of  Gain- 
ford  Marquis  stamped  him  as  a  capable 
judge  of  Shorthorn  conformation  and  a 
business  undertaker  of  no  mean  ability. 
And  indeed  this  ability  to  look  ahead,  to 
take  a  chance  on  good,  high  priced  ani- 
mals, has  been  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  his  successful  career. 

Mr.  Watt  was  educated  at  Elora  High 
school.  In  religion  he  is  a  Presbyterian. 
His  farm  consists  of  270  acres  that  has 
been  in  the  family  possession  for  forty 
years.  Wellington  County  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  good  cattle  and  that 
reputation  will  remain  with  it  as  long  as 
Jimmie  Watt  keeps  his  vision  of  a  good 
Shorthorn  cow  in  his  mind's  eye. 


Jo* 


J.  A.  Watt. 


TPO  the  manner  born  is  John  Miller 
-1  of  Blairgowrie  farm,  Whitby  township, 
Ontario  county.  A  grandson  of  John 
Miller  of  Thistleha',  renowned  all  over 
Canada  in  Shorthorn  circles,  himself  a 
son  of  Wm.  Miller,  Sr.  of  Markham,  who 
in  1854  imported  cattle  from  the  herd  of 
Robert  Syme,  Red  Kirk,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  young  John  has  the  blood  of 
generations  of  good  cattlebreeders.  From 
his  mother  he  carries  equal  renown.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  late  James  I. 
Davidson,  Ex-M.P.,  an  Aberdonian,  who, 
in  Canada,  was  for  years  the  leading  im- 
porter of  Sittyton  cattle,  enjoying  the 
personal  friendship  of  Mr.  Amos  Cruick- 
shank.  He  began  his  direct  Sittyton  im- 
portations in  1871,  the  same  year  that  his- 
neighbor,  the  Hon.  John  Dryden,  imported 
Mimulus,  by  Champion  of  England. 

And  John,  Jr.,  has  all  the  marks  of  the 
ancient  lineage.  He  knows  the  Shorthorn 
as  few  young  men  do,  while  his  love  for 
sheep  has  made  his  annual  turnover  one 
of  the  largest  of  any  Ontario  breeder.  The 
national  livestock  records  are  loaded 
with  his  transactions  in  purebreds,  he 
having  imported  many  cattle  and  sheep. 

Blairgowrie  has  been  in  his  family  for 
more  than  a  generation.  He  has  added 
to  the  acreage,  and  maintained  a  fertility 
that  lends  to  agriculture  everywhere  a 
respect  all  too  poorly  understood  in  urban 
circles.  Three  children  grace  his  home. 
In  religion  he  is  a  Presbyterian  and  in 
politics  a  liberal.  He  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  his  neighborhood.  His 
services  have  been  sought  as  livestock 
judge  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  He  carries 
the  Scotch  solidarity  of  character  with 
the  Canadian  love  of  independence  and 
fair  dealing. 
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THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  MARKETS 


Price  Swings  With  Few  Exceptions  Are  Upwards- 
of  the  Livestock  Movements. 


-A  Review 


Outlook  For  Beef 

By  James  Poole 

FOR  such  livestock  markets  as  have 
been  recorded  recently  no  precedent 
exists.  It  is  true  that  prime  steers 
sold  close  to  $18  per  cwt.  last  September, 
but  at  that  time  a  mass  of  grassy  stuff 
was  appraised  $8  to  $9  per  cwt.  below  the 
top.  On  this  occasion  common  and  medium 
stuff  did  a  better  stunt  than  good  cattle. 
It  all  happened  subsequent  to  abolition  of 
the  meatless  day  and  meatless  meal, 
a  policy  Washington  reluctanly  aban- 
doned under  pressure  by  an  indignant 
producing  constituency.  On  the  low 
spot  in  February  there  was  no  re- 
liable market  for  fat  steers  at  $13  and 
$13.50  per  cwt.;  by  the  middle  of  April 
the  same  grades  were  on  a  $17  to  $17.25 
basis.  But  the  medium  and  common 
grades  at  $14  to  $16  were  relatively 
high,  due  to  enormous  military  demand. 
To  feed  a  million  men  in  training  the 
United  States  Government  is  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  1,500,000  pounds 
of  beef  daily  in  addition  to  225,000  pounds 
of  bacon,  and  210,000  pounds  of  ham. 
This  will  explain  why  resumption  of 
normal  civilian  consumption  sent  the 
cattle  market  sky  high  and  maintained 
the  hog  market  at  a  level  that  would  have 
aroused  ridicule  if  predicted  last  fall. 

A  $17.25  to  $17.75  hog  market  with  an 
occasional  spurt  that  carried  the  top 
above  $18  tells  a  similar  story  to  that 
mutely  related  by  cattle  trade.  Last  fall 
the  U.S.  Food  Administration  was 
panicky  in  apprehension  that  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  pork  and  fats  to  go 
around.  Recently  the  chief  concern  has 
been  room  for  the  winter  accumulation. 
Again  the  American  hog  has  made  good 
and  the  big  stock  of  hog  product  in  pack- 
ers' cellars  is  assurance  that  the  armies 
of  the  Allies  will  not  be  required  to  fight 
on  empty  stomachs,  provided,  of  course, 
the  stuff  can  be  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic.  If  adequate  shipping  space  was 
available  much  of  it  would  now  be  in 
France  and  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  United 
States  had  a  reserve  stock  of  meats  ap- 
proximating 290,000,000  pounds  of  frozen 
beef,  3,500,000  pounds  of  cured  beef, 
6,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  lamb  and 
mutton,  130,000,000  pounds  of  frozen 
pork,  470,000,000  pounds  of  dry  salt 
pork,  400,000,000  pounds  of  sweet  pickled 
pork  and  90,000,000  pounds  of  lard.  Total 
stocks  of  meats  were  approximately 
1,400,000,000  pounds,  or  84,000,000  pounds 
more  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  In  the  case  of  beef  the  accumula- 
tion indicates  liquidation  as  light  cattle 
have  been  trooping  to  the  shambles  all 
winter,  but  pork  represents  increased 
production.  The  stock  of  hog  product  is 
the  best  insurance  against  semi-famine 
the  United  States  and  its  Allies  could  de- 
sire. * 

Even  more  pyrotechnical  than  cattle 
and  hog  markets  has  been  live  mutton 
trade.  With  lambs  selling  at  $20  to  $22 
per  head  in  the  fleece  and  $17.50  to  $18.25 
shorn  the  wonder  is  that  consumers  have 


been  able  to  go  the  pace.  Ultimately  a 
halt  will  be  called.  Breeding  ewes  have 
sold  at  $14  to  $21  per  cwt.  and  fat  sheep 
at  $17  to  $17.75. 

During  the  boom  of  April  cattle  ad- 
vanced $3  to  $4  per  cwt. ;  sheep  and  lambs 
$5  to  $6  per  cwt.;  the  hog  market  holding 
at  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  month  violent  readjustment  set 
in,  spreads  widening  especially  in  the  case 
of  cattle  as  medium  and  common  grades 
had  been  out  of  line  with  choice  product. 
The  summer  and  fall  market  prospect 
is  forecast  but  one  way  by  the  talent. 
High  prices  are  certain.  All  through  the 
winter  cattle  have  been  utilized  to  salvage 
soft  corn,  that  operation  having  been 
imperative  unless  the  unmerchantable 
part  of  the  crop  was  to  be  lost.  Soft  corn 
is  no  longer  available  and  with  merchant- 
able grain  at  present  prices  little  summer 
feeding  will  be  done.  For  thirty  days 
past  the  run  has  developed  a  steadily  in- 
creasing proportion  of  light  cattle  weigh- 
ing less  than  1,000  pounds,  which  are 
being  attracted  to  market  by  high  prices 
or  dislodged  by  feed  scarcity.  Supply 
figures  are  deceptive  so  far  as  beef  ton- 
nage is  concerned  as  the  carcass  a 
yearling  hangs  up  differs  materially  from 
that  of  two  and  three-year  old  steers.  We 
may  get  a  liberal  run  of  cattle  all  summer, 
but  the  weight  factor  must  always  be 
reckoned  with.  The  mainstay  of  the 
market  will  be  military  consumption. 
Cantonments  will  be  repopulated  by  fresh 
drafts  as  fast  as  trained  men  are  sent 
across  to  European  war  theatres  and 
until  they  leave  America's  shores  beef 
will  be  their  chief  sustenance.  Taken 
from  sedentary  employment  in  a  majority 
of  instances  these  men  have  developed 
prodigious  appetites  under  the  stimulus 
of  rigid  training  and  they  will  consume  a 
vastly  larger  quantity  of  beef  than  if 
their  habits  and  environment  had  not  been 
forcibly  changed. 

The  West  will  have  a  normal  run  of 
cattle,  a  larger  number  being  expected 
from  the  North-west  than  last  year,  but 
weights  will  be  deficient.  In  the  South- 
west, notably  Texas,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  the  cattle  industry  is  still  wrestl- 
ing with  drouth,  which  insures  a  light 
beef  crop.  If  the  Canadian  West  has 
aged  grass  steers  in  any  considerable 
number  to  market  they  will  net  more 
money  than  any  similar  gathering. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  farmers 
will  hold  breeding  sows.  The  temptation 
is  to  let  them  go  when  bids  of  $16  to  $17 
per  cwt.  at  home  are  made,  but  a  reliable 
sow  is  about  the  best  property  a  farmer 
can  carry  provided  he  has  feed.  Hogs  may 
not  always  be  worth  $17  to  $18  per  cwt., 
nobody  expects  that  market  to  continue 
indefinitely,  but  the  present  accumulation 
of  hog  product  will  disappear  during  the 
coming  summer  and  the  next  drop  will 
more  than  pay  cost  of  production.  Even 
should  the  war  end  this  summer  Europe 
will  be  hungry  and  such  huge  armies  as 
now  exist  cannot  be  disbanded  in  a  mom- 
ent. 

Lower    sheep    and    lamb    markets    are 
inevitable.     Present  scarcity  is  due  in  a 
Continued  on  page  68 


A  Livestock  Survey 

By  P.  A.  Crane 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  the 
livestock  industry  in  Canada  have 
such  high  prices  prevailed  as  are 
now  ruling  on  all  the  Canadian  markets. 
It  is  some  weeks  since  there  has  been  a 
dull  day  in  the  trade,  when  the  packing 
concerns  were  not  seeking  beef,  and 
drovers  had  to  sacrifice  their  offerings  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  is  at 
present  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
choice  beef,  and  the  past  fortnight  has 
witnessed  some  high  prices  paid  for  high 
class  steers  and  heifers.  There  are  some 
men  promin  _>nt  in  the  livestock  industry 
who  predict  even  higher  levels  than  those 
now  obtaining.  Of  course,  there  is  an  un- 
usual request  both  for  home  consumption, 
and  also  for  export.  The  requirements  for 
the  latter  trade  are  extensive,  necessitat- 
ing large  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Allied  armies,  and  also  of  the  civilian 
populations  in  the  warring  countries. 

Receipts  at  the  various  markets  are 
only  moderately  heavy.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  finished  beef  offering,  and  they 
sell  readily.  However,  the  medium  and 
common  grades  are  not  to  be  despised,  and 
it  is  astonishing  with  what  alacrity  they 
have  been  taken  at  prices  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  would  have  been  substan- 
tial for  first-grade  stuff.  During  the  past 
few  weeks,  choice  cattle  have  been  pretty 
much  to  the  front,  and  at  Toronto,  which 
is  the  principal  livestock  centre  of  the 
Dominion,  several  loads  were  cashed  at 
from  $14  to  $15  per  cwt.,  an  odd  heavy 
steer  finding  sale  at  $15.75.  These  prices 
are  evidences  of  the  recent  advances  made, 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  very  short 
while  ago  these  same  steers  and  heifers 
would  not  have  brought  more  than  $12 
and  $12.50  per  cwt.  The  outlook  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  record  values  ap- 
pears to  be  fairly  promising  because  of 
the  probable  scarcity  of  decently  finished 
cattle  later  on.  There  is  a  good  number 
of  winter  fed  cattle  in  the  country  just 
now,  but  the  next  few  weeks  will  see  them 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Present  prices, 
however,  should  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  farmers  to  finish  their  cattle  well  be- 
fore sending  them  to  the  market.  The 
feed  situation  is  much  better  than  was 
the  case  a  month  ago.  American  corn  is 
now  moving  freely  to  Canadian  points, 
and  on  the  present  basis  of  prices  it 
should  retail  around  $3.50  per  cwt.  Sup- 
plies should  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
all  requirements. 

Total  offerings  on  the  Toronto  markets 
for  the  two  weeks  ending  April  20  were 
10,591  cattle,  which  number  was  slightly 
less  than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Choice  heavy  steers  and  heifers  brought 
from  $13  to  $15.75  per  cwt.  Some  of 
these  cattle  averaged  as  high  as  1,620 
pounds.  Prices  on  common  to  extra  good 
grades  ranged  from  $9  to  $12  with  the 
demand  well  maintained  for  all  classes. 
In  stockers  and  feeders,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  offering,  and  values  of  the  same 
are  running  high.  At, Montreal,  offerings 
for  the  same  period  approximated  2,000 
head.  The  tone  of  the  market  there  was 
in  sympathy  with  other  livestock  centres, 
prices  ruling  firm.  Choice  finished  cattle, 
while  not  overly  plentiful  at  Montreal, 
brought  from  $12.25  to  $13  per  cwt. 
There  is  a  well  maintained  demand  for 
butcher  cattle  at  Montreal. 

Receipts  at  Calgary  for  the  fortnight 
were  2,523,  while  on  the  Winnipeg  mar- 
ket there  were  offered  2,750  cattle.    These 
totals  are  comparatively  light,  and  con- 
Continued  on  page  76 


Making  Dynamite  a  Farm  Servant 


How  Stumps  And  Stones  Are  Invited  Elsewhere 
By  J.  McGregor  Smith 


T 


HE  most  important  things  to  con- 
sider in  stump  blasting  are  the 
stumps,  the  soil,  the  explosive 
and  the  tools.  Knowing  the  kind  of  tree 
tells  a  lot  about  the  root  of  a  stump. 
Knowing  how  long  the  tree  has  been  cut 
tells  considerable  about  how  tight  the 
roots  are  held  in  the  soil.  The  soil  plays 
an  important  part  in  shaping  the  root  sys- 
tem, in  determining  where  a  charge  of 
explosive  should  be  placed  and  in  decid- 
ing how  heavy  the  charge  should  be.  The 
moisture  in  the  soil  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence, the  damper  it  is  the  better.  The  use 
of  explosive  material  depends  largely  on 
the  nature  of  the  work,  but  it  is  influenced 
mostly  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Good 
and  proper  tools  make  an  easier,  better 
and  a  quicker  job.  After  deciding  where 
the  roots  are  apt  to  be  holding  and  how 
firm  the  stump  roots  are,  the  first  move 
is  to  put  a  hole  under  the  stump  where  it 
grips  the  soil  the  tightest.  To  get  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  at  it  until  the  hole 
is  where  it  ought  to  be.  With  the  right 
tool  this  is  not  such  a  hard  proposition. 

CORRECT  LOCATION  OF  THE  BORE  HOLE 
NECESSARY 

"The  idea  of  a  bore  hole  is  to  be  able  to 
place  the  charge  of  dynamite  so  that  when 
the  force  of  the'  explosion  spreads  out  at 
the  surface  it  will  take  all  the  roots.  The 
deeper  the  charge,  the  further  out  the  ex- 
plosion will  reach.  The  angle  AB  shows 
the  approximate  angle  that  widens  at  the 
surface  and  where  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion strikes  the  stump. 

"In  putting  a  hole  under  a  stump  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  centre  of  the 
charge  must  be  under  the  point  at  which 
the  stump  is  held  the  tightest,  hence  the 
end  of  the  bore  hole  must  be  past  the 
centre  of  resistance  to  allow  for  the  length 
of  the  dynamite  charge. 

"A  hole  under  a  stump  should  never  be 
less  than  18  inches  deep,  even  under  a 
small  well-rotted  stump.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  should  be  from  30  to  36  inches 
deep,  and  frequently  under  large  stumps, 
it  should  be  four  feet  deep.  It  is  only 
under  stumps  that  are  on  top  of  the 
ground  that  the  charge  should  be  placed 
shallow  to  blow  them  to  pieces. 

"There  is  one  right  place  to  plant  the 
charge  and  it  will  pay  to  get  it  there,  al- 
though it  may  be  rather  hard  to  do  it. 
Stones,  roots  and  hardpan  often  interfere, 
but  the  good  results  that  follow  from  a 
hole  at  the  right  place  are  well  worth  any 
extra  trouble." 

TOOLS  FOR  MAKING  BORE  HOLES 
A  3  or  4  inch  earth  auger  is  the  best 
tool  to  make  large  holes.  For  general  pur- 
poses a  2  inch  auger  is  used.  While  there 
are  special  kinds  manufactured  with 
extra  long  worms,  a  common  2  inch  wood 
auger  welded  to  a  3%  or  4  foot  piece  of 
%  inch  iron,  with  the  eye  for  the  handle 
in  one  end,  will  do  good  work.  Augers  are 
also  best  for  making  deep  holes.  They 
cannot  be  used  in  ground  that  is  very 
stony,  or  where  roots  are  numerous. 

"A  punch  bar  is  better  than  a  crow-bar, 
which  it  replaces,  as  it  is  not  so  hard  on 
the  operator.  A  punch  bar,  consisting  of 
*  piece  of  one  and  three  quarter  inch  pipe 


The   rock   before   the   charge   was   laid. 

40  inches  long,  having  a  steel  point  welded 
on  one  end  and  a  tee  made  of  two  pieces 
of  pipe,  each  about  14  inches  long,  at  the 
other,  is  a  good  tool  in  soft  ground;  pour- 
ing a  little  water  in  the  hole  occasionally 
after  starting,  in  drier  ground,  makes  the 
work  easier.  Perhaps  the  best  all  round 
tools  for  making  a  hole  are  a  driving  bar 
and  an  8  or  10  pound  hammer.  A  driving 
iron  is  a  piece  of  IY2  inch  octagonal  steel, 
four  feet  long  with  one  end  tapered  to  a 
point.  Holes  can  be  made  in  practically 
all  soils  with  this  tool — only  large  roots 
and  stones  interfere.  Pounding  the  sides 
of  the  iron  loosens  it  so  that  it  can  be 
drawn  from  the  ground  easily.  If  it  does 
stick,  however,  make  a  half  hitch  with  a 
short  chain  around  the  top  of  the  iron 
and  pry  it  out  with  a  crow  bar  or  a  pole. 

"Low  grades  of  dynamite  recommended 
for  stumping  are  low  freezing.  If  pro- 
tected against  long  exposure  to  cold,  they 
can  be  used  in  freezing  weather.  It  is 
very  easy  to  wrap  a  case  of  dynamite  in 
newspaper  (to  keep  out  water)  and  bury 
it  over-night  for  several  hours  in  a 
manure  pile.  No  better  means  of  thawing 
small  quantities  of  dynamite  can  be  found. 
Descriptions  of  a  thawing  kettle  can  be 


After    the    explosion    had    done    its    work. 


Pulling   out    the    crowbar. 

furnished  if  desired.  Probably  only  a 
very  few  readers  would  be  interested  in  a 
more  detailed  account  here.  Dynamite 
should  never  be  thawed  before  an  open 
fire  or  directly  in  hot  water. 

CORRECT  PRIMING  GIVES  BEST  RESULTS 
"Priming  is  of  very  great  importance. 
Priming,  as  here  referred  to,  means  secur- 
ing a  cap  on  the  fuse  and  inserting  it  in  a 
stick  of  dynamite,  or  inserting  the  electric 
cap  (having  no  fuse)  in  the  dynamite. 
Nothing  weaker  than  •  No.  6  cap  should 
ever  be  used.  Fuse  should  be  cut  long 
enough  so  that  it  will  stick  out  of  the 
loaded  hole  at  least  two  inches.  The  fuse 
should  be  cut  squarely  across  and  gently 
inserted  into  the  cap  until  it  touches  the 
priming  charge.  Then  the  cap  should  be 
carefully  secured  to  the  fuse  with  a  cap 
crimper.  To  be  safe  and  get  the  best  re- 
sults do  not  use  anything  else.  If  the 
ground  is  very  wet  smear  soap  or  tallow, 
axle  grease  and  anything  that  will  resist 
water,  on  the  fuse  and  cap.    Do  not  use  oil. 

CAREFUL  LOADING  IMPORTANT 

"The  best  way  to  load  is  to  slit  the 
wrapper  on  the  dynamite  cartridge  about 
three  times  from  end  to  end,  drop  it  into 
the  hole  and  ram  it  firmly  enough  to  cause 
it  to  pack  tight,  in  the  smallest  space  pos- 
sible. An  ordinary  dynamite  cartridge 
loaded  in  this  way  in  a  two  inch  hole  will 
take  up  about  four  inches  of  the  length  of 
the  hole.  If  the  soil  is  very  wet,  or  full  of 
water,  the  cartridge  should  be  loaded 
without  slitting. 

"Sometimes  under  big  stumps  a  largo 
hole  is  best.  A  hole  big  enough  to  take 
four  or  five  cartridges,  side  by  side,  is 
necessary  at  times  to  get  in  enough  dyna- 
mite. It  is  a  good  idea  to  slit  all  the  cart- 
ridges loaded  this  way  if  the  holes  are  dry, 
and  ram  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  so 
that  they  will  pack  together  and  leave  no 
air  space.  Always  load  the  last  cart- 
ridge having  the  cap  in  it.  Do  not  slit 
this  cartridge,  because  it  may  cause  the 
cap  to  pull  or  be  pushed  away.  Press  the 
primed  cartridge  lightly,  but  firmly  on  the 
top  of  the  others.  It  is  not  a  good  practice 
to  take  the  dynamite  out  of  the  cartridge 
and  pour  the  loose  charge  into  the  hole. 
All  the  dynamite  that  sticks  to  the  sides 
of  the  hole  is  wasted,  and  most  dynamite 
used  for  stumping  is  weakened  when 
mixed  with  even  a  little  water  in  the 
ground.  More  or  less  dirt  is  always 
mixed  with  a  large  load  but  this  cannot 
be  avoided. 

TAMPING  EARTH  ON  TOP  OF  THE  CHARGE 
"Whoever  believes  a  charge  of  dynamite 
under  a  stump  should  not  be  tamped  will 
waste  a  lot  of  dynamite  in  carrying  out 
the  theory.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
explosion,  the  dirt  put  in  on  top  of  the 
charge  must  be  as  tight  as  the  soil  itself. 
It  is  safer  not  to  ram  the  first  six  inches  of 
tamping  on  the  top  of  the  charge  so  tight, 
Continued  on  pagi  62 


Motherhood  in  the  Country 


The  Standard  Of  Safety  Is  Too  Often  Merely  "Living 

Through  It" 


ONLY  through  the  conservation  of 
mothers  can  be  accomplished  the 
conservation  of  children,  our 
future  citizens.  The  tendency  of  families 
is  to  grow  smaller.  How  this  comes  about 
and  whether  it  is  a  benefit  or  a  disaster 
we  shall  not  discuss.  The  building-up  of 
the  falling  birth  rate  is  a  forlorn  hope. 
For  it  we  must  substitute  the  reduction  of 
maternal  and  infant  mortality — and  not 
only  mortality  but  ill-health,  for  we  need 
every  normal  citizen  who  is  born  and  we 
need  him  or  her  in  the  full  force  of  his 
health  and  efficiency.  Still  births,  too, 
must  be  reduced.  The  conservation  of 
mothers  is  the  very  root  of  this  matter. 
We  can  not  have  healthy  babies  without 
healthy  parents.  Parenthood  must  be 
made  safe  and  desirable;  too  often  it  is  a 
regrettable  accident,  though  the  mothers 
who  have  come  through  suffering,  danger 
and  poverty  usually  retain  an  indestruc- 
tible love  of  children. 

In  some  parts  of  rural  Canada  espe- 
cially on  the  prairies  and  in  the  newer 
sections  of  Ontario,  the  remoteness  of 
doctors,  the  wide  areas  over  which  their 
practice  carries  them,  and  their  isolation 
part  of  the  time  from  telephone,  consti- 
tute a  real  menace  to  maternity  cases,  and 
we  have  case  after  case  reported  of  child- 
birth without  a  physician  and  without  any 
more  skilled  care  than  that  of  a  husband, 
neighbors  or  practical  nurse. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  women  who 
relate  these  experiences  is  that  their 
health  has  suffered  permanently  from 
neglect  at  confinement.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  they  have  survived  at  all  gives 
them,  not  unnaturally,  a  sort  of  pride  and 
a  feeling  of  something  like  happiness  to 
have  proved  themselves  independent  of 
the  softer  methods  which  the  young  gen- 
eration is  adopting.  Too  often  their 
standard  seems  to  be  merely  that  of  living 
through  it,  while  all  the  subsequent  ills 
due  to  misplacements,  lacerations  and 
nervous  exhaustion  are  accepted  as  mat- 
ters of  course. 


It  is  the  finest  kind  of  economy  that  saves 

a  mother's  health   and  gives  her  some 

time  to  enjoy  life  with  her  family. 


By  Helen  Keys 

The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  farm  women 
are  not  fully  aware  how  much  more  they 
suffer  than  there  is  any  need  of  suffering, 
or  of  the  waste  of  efficiency  and  of  life 
which  is  involved  in  their  suffering.  This 
patience  and  endurance  of  country  moth- 
ers is  heroic  but  the  suffering  that  calls 
forth  this  heroism  is  unnecessary.  It 
rests  with  you  and  me  who  understand 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  undermine  this 
beautiful  heroism  and  endurance! 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  actual  lack  of 
money  and  lack  of  the  power  to  earn  it  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  obligations 
and  have  a  comfortable  spending  margin 
left  over  in  many  cases  does  place  a  doc- 
tor's care  beyond  the  reach  of  country 
women?  The  struggle  which  occupies  the 
early  years  of  married  life  on  farms  is 
that  of  paying  for  the  heavily  mortgaged 
home  with  all  its  machinery  for  crop  pro- 
duction. 

This  struggle  has  no  parallel  in  the  city, 
where  young  people  in  narrow  means  do 
not  dream  of  owning  a  home  until  their 
prosperity  is  already  established  by  faith- 
ful work  in  some  one's  else  factory,  shop 
or  office.  A  home  is  the  basis  of  life  in  the 
country;  in  cities  it  is  only  the  ornamental 
crown!  In  the  city,  therefore,  much 
money  is  liberated  for  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  daily  living  which  in  the 
country  is  tied  up  as  investments  in  a 
home  and  in  the  business  which  supports 
that  home  and  which  the  home  supports. 
Yet  we  know  that  good  medical  care  at  the 
right  time  pays  in  the  long  run  even  in 
the  doctor  bills  it  will  save  later  on  but 
more  particularly  in  the  way  of  health 
and  happiness  and  the  very  lives  that 
mean  to  us  than  a  million  times  the  value 
of  the  farm. 

There  are  those  who  cry,  "Let  Nature 
run  her  course,"  or,  "Childbirth  is  nor- 
mal, not  a  disease."  These  arguments 
sound  sensible,  perhaps,  to  the  bride  in 
whose  ear  they  are  whispered — or  shout- 
ed !  Several  of  your  letters  are  written  by 
young  mothers  who  were  thus  persuaded 
and  in  every  case  they  have  regretted  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  because  they  have  been 
left  in  bad  health  or  even  for  a  more 
tragic  reason,  the  loss  of  their  babies. 

Let  the  bride  search  her  neighborhood 
and  count  the  number  of  mothers  who  are 
suffering  from  the  results  of  their  confine- 
ments, who  by  their  own  confession  have 
never  been  well  since  one  of  the  babies 
came. 

If  the  older  women  will  talk  unguard- 
edly to  her,  she  will  hear  not  only  of  nor- 
mal labors  from  which  complete  recoveries 
were  made  but  of  neglected  lacerations 
and  displacements,  of  miscarriages  and 
convulsions,  of  childbed  fevers,  of  deaths 
and  insanities.  She  will  hear  of  babies 
strangled  by  the  cord,  of  babies  who  have 
died  from  exhaustion  in  slow  labors  or 
because  of  false  presentations,  of  babies 
gone  blind  for  want  of  a  few  drops  in  their 
eyes  at  birth. 

The  truth  is,  Nature  is  not  so  good  as 
her  reputation!  We  misused  her  and  made 
her  an  enemy  long  ago  and  now,  in  re- 
venge as  it  were,  she  appeals  to  what  is 
thoughtless  in  human  beings  and  plays 
with  us  cruelly,  assuring  us  that  she  is  our 


"This  little  pig  went  to  market."     What  a 

baby   misses  if  his  mother  hasn't  time 

to    play    with    him. 

friend  when  all  the  time  she  is  torturing 
us.  God  has  given  us  intelligence  to  ob- 
serve, to  draw  conclusions  from  what  we 
observe  and  to  overcome  that  fallen  angel ! 
Let  us  choose  intelligence  as  our  ally  and 
not  trust  Nature  too  far. 

Roughly  speaking,  confinements  fall 
into  two  classes,  the  normal  and  the  ab- 
normal. It  is  true  that  a  few  healthy 
women  are  able  to  pass  through  a  series 
of  normal  confinements  under  conditions 
of  hardship  and  surgical  neglect,  without 
loss  of  health.  But  even  after  we  have 
granted  this,  does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that 
they  should  suffer  more  than  is  necessary 
and  that  they  should  go  down  into  the 
valley  without  protection  against  possible 
deviations  from  the  normal?  For  how  can 
they  know  and  how  can  the  unskilled  at- 
tendant know  whether  their  labor  is  to  be 
normal  or  not? 

This  article  is  like  a  crab;  it  walks  back- 
ward. I  shall  go  back  now  to  the  next 
topic  that  comes  before  us.  I  began  by 
discussing  confinements  because  I  find 
that  it  is  usually  this  culmination  of 
pregnancy  with  which  country  women 
associate  a  doctor's  care;  now  I  am  walk- 
ing backward  to  my  next  point,  a  consider- 
ation of  pregnancies  for  it  is  shortly  after 
the  second  month  of  conception  that  a 
woman  should  consult  the  physician  who 
is  to  take  care  of  her  at  confinement.  In 
other  words  a  skilful  doctor  can  often 
give  such  treatment  during  pregnancy  as 
will  result  in  a  normal  confinement, 
whereas  Nature  left  alone  would  have 
produced  an  abnormal  one. 

There  is  a  dangerous  custom,  prevalent 
in  some  farming  communities,  of  trusting 
the  pregnancy  to  Nature  and  the  confine- 
ment to  a  midwife  or  perhaps  to  a 
mother-in-law  or  to  a  practical  nurse  or 
experienced  neighbor  until  some  abnormal 
symptoms  develop  whereupon  a  doctor  is 
summoned  who  never  has  seen  the  case, 
who  may  be  many  miles  away  or  attend- 
ing a  contagious  disease  which  makes  him 
unfit  to  take  charge  of  a  confinement  until 
he  has  changed  his  clothes  and  thoroughly 
disinfected  himself.  - 

This  habit  is  fraught  with  very  great 
danger  to  mother  and  baby,  for  the  doctor 
often  arrives  too  late  and  is  without  pro- 
per equipment  to  meet  the  conditions  he 
finds.  One  of  your  letters  relates  an  in- 
stance when  the  husband  was  sent  flying 
to  a  neighbor's  telephone  to  find  the  doc- 
tor. He  got  the  undertaker  instead  and 
Continued  on  page  62 


The  Car  is  Widening  Rural  Joys 

We've  Waited  A  Long  Time  But  The  Clouds  Are  Passing 


WE  had  come  to  the  farm,  Jane  and 
I,  with  as  many  ideals  as  the 
average  newly  married  couple  set- 
ting out  to  create  a  paradise.  We  had 
both  grown  up  in  the  country  and  had  no 
illusions ;  we  had  left  the  country  to  work 
in  town  and  we  had  been  disillusioned 
there.  It  may  be  that  distance  lent  en- 
chantment; anyway  when  we  were 
married  we  came  back. 

The  work  came  naturally  enough;  that 
is,  we  knew  how  to  do  it,  for  farm  work 
doesn't  change  much  in  ten  years ;  but  we 
hadn't  just  reckoned  on  the  change  in 
ourselves.  We  sort  of  chafed  under  cer- 
tain conditions  that  hadn't  bothered  us  be- 
fore. There's  something  about  the  long 
hours  and  the  dog-tiredness  at  night  that 
puts  out  anything  emotional  or  idealistic 
like  a  wet  blanket  over  a  flame,  and  gives 
you  about  the  same  attitude  toward  your 
surroundings,  including  the  people  you 
live  with,  as  you  would  have  if  you  were 
very  sleepy  or  seasick.  Sometimes  it  went 
farther  than  this  aad  got  on  our  nerves 
a  little.  I  knew  I  couldn't  get  away  from 
it  myself  but  I  suggested  a  holiday  for 
Jane.  The  suggestion  was  unfortunate. 
It  was  just  at  a  time  when  the  berries 
were  ripening  fast  and  pickers  were  hard 
to  get,  and  she  had  taken  charge  of  the 
packing  in  a  way  that  was  rather  re- 
markable and  altogether  creditable.  Be- 
sides we  had  no  help  in  the  house  and  Jane 
takes  her  housekeeping  rather  seriously, 
so  she  didn't  like  the  idea  that  her  services 
could  be  dispensed  with  so  easily.  I  didn't 
blame  her;  in  fact  I  hadn't  much  hope— or 
fear — that  she  would  go  when  I  suggested 
it.  So  there  we  were— our  ideals  burst- 
ing like  bubbles  and  nothing  before  us  but 
the  grinding  routine  that  has  turned  many 
an  inspired  farmer  into  a  mere  "man  with 
a  hoe,"  and  set  the  faces  of  his  family  to- 
ward the  town. 

It  was  then  I  suggested  getting  a  car. 
We  had  thought  about  a  car  of  course — 
(who  hasn't?)  but  we  had  agreed  that  we 
couldn't  afford  one  yet.  Jane  was  more 
certain   now    than   ever,   "Because,"    she 


By  E.   M.   Munro 


JANE'S  OBSERVATIONS 

There's  something  wrong  about 
the  dog-tiredness  at  night  that  puts 
a  wet  blanket  over  the  emotional  or 
idealistic. 

If  a  man  forgets  this  he  soon 
finds  it  isn't  his  family  at  all  but 
the  farm  that  becomes  his  crowning 
interest. 

It  was  better  than  the  movies  to 
see  the  pictures  flying  past  .  .  . 
of  cattle  settling  down  in  pasture 
hollows  and  white  mists  rising. 

These  people  did  not  happen  to 
fall  in  love  .  .  .  It  is  a  pity  to 
see  these  old  families  dying  out! 

I  was  afraid  that  the  rural 
churches  and  country  amusements 
would  suffer,  but  it  is  not  working 
out  that  way  with  us. 


said,  "I  think  I  can  see  that  we're  not  go- 
ing to  want  to  farm  for  very  long.  If  we 
keep  up  this  sun-up  to  sun-down  pro- 
gramme we'll  soon  be  as  much  absorbed 
in  the  earth  as  the  stolidest  laborer  with 
his  pick  and  shovel  and  it  isn't  worth  it." 
This  was  the  danger  signal  I  had 
feared.  I  wanted  to  farm  and  the  farm 
had  good  financial  prospects  ahead.  I 
knew  just  the  limit  of  the  kind  of  home 
I  could  ultimately  make  for  a  family  in 
the  city  and  I  didn't  want  to  go  back. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  like 
a  lot  of  other  farmers,  in  .trying  to  do  the 
best  thing  for  the  family  in  the  long  run, 
I  was  robbing  them  now  of  something  I 
could  never  give  them  back — the  kind  of 
life  that  would  make  them  always  think 
of  home  as  the  happiest  place  on  earth.  If 
a  man  forgets  this  he  soon  finds  that  it 
isn't  the  family  at  all  but  the  farm  that 
becomes  his  crowning  interest,   and  the 


family  know  it — and  a  lot  of  little  trage- 
dies just  naturally  follow. 

For  some  time  after  this  I  talked  about 
a  car  with  little  encouragement.  How- 
ever my  business  trips  to  town  became 
longer  than  usual  because  I  was  secretly 
dropping  into  garages  and  learning  to 
drive.  When  I  came  home  I  never  failed 
to  remark  how  much  time  I  could  save  if 
we  had  a  car.  In  fact  I  had  soon  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  wouldn't  take  one 
long  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  business  way 
apart  from  the  purpose  for  which  I  really 
wanted  it. 

So  we  bought  a  car.  It  came  out  one 
evening  in  July  just  as  I  was  taking  off 
a  warm  load  of  hay  and  Jane  was  finish- 
ing up  a  day  of  ironing  and  baking — for 
some  reason,  the  hotter  the  weather  is, 
the  more  women  seem  to  like  to  crowd 
these  two  sweat  shop  jobs  into  one  day. 
They  say  it  saves  fuel  or  something  and  I 
suppose  they  know  what  they  mean.  Any- 
way we  both  had  just  that  quality  of  tired- 
ness that  needs  only  another  straw  to 
make  something  snap;  ordinarily  we 
would  have  spent  a  very  quiet  evening. 
When  we  looked  at  the  shining  throbbing 
thing  with  its  mirror  sides  and  canvas 
top,  some  old  instinct  seemed  to  stir  into 
life  such  as  a  bird  weighted  to  the  earth 
might  feel  at  having  its  wings  freed.  We 
forgot  that  we  were  too  tired  to  go  out 
for  the  evening;  and  we  finished  our  work 
with  a  rush  and  took  the  machine  out  for 
her  maiden  trip. 

It  was  a  new  sensation  to  float  along 
mile  after  mile  with  the  wind  fanning  the 
scent  of  clover  in  our  faces,  to  soar  up 
hills  like  a  bird  and  coast  down  the  other 
side  with  every  nerve  tingling  with  the 
joy  of  speeding.  It  was  better  than  a 
visit  to  the  movies  to  see  the  pictures  fly- 
ing past,  of  lamplighted  houses  with  blinds 
undrawn  and  families  gathered  about 
the  table,  of  cattle  settling  down  sleepily 
in  pasture  hollows  and  white  mists  rising 
over  the  fields.  Then  we  turned  and  came 
home  very  slowly  and  quietly  in  the  dark. 
We  noticed  how  still  the  night  was  and 
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FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


how  clear  the  whip-poor-will  sounded 
from  the  marshes,  and  how  the  moonlight 
filtered  through  the  elm  trees — but  we 
didn't  say  much  about  it.  We  had  caught 
the  thing  that  had  been  slipping  from  us 
since  the  last  night  of  our  honeymoon 
when  we  drove  over  the  same  road  from 
the  station  to  the  farm,  and  we  were 
strangely  quiet.  Only  when  we  turned  in 
at  the  gate  of  the  modest  little  farm  house 
we  saw  it  through  different  eyes;  there 
was  a  dearness  in  every  line  of  it  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  biggest  houses  we  had 
passed,  and  we  knew  that  the  dullness,  the 
monotony,  the  brooding  discontent  had  all 
been  within  ourselves. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  our  social 
rejuvenation.  One  day  when  the  harvest 
was  just  about  finished  we  had  a  rain, 
just  the  kind  of  downpour  we  needed  but 
it  checked  farming  operations  for  a  day. 
Ordinarily  we  would  have  puttered 
around  on  a  day  like  this,  fretting  be- 
cause the  real  work  of  the  season  was 
standing;  with  a  car,  a  family  have  no 
vacant  spaces  to  fill  in  with  worrying. 
We  took  our  first  of  many  long  trips  to 
the  city.  The  important  things  on  our 
shopping  list  that  day  were  new  outfits  of 
motor  caps  and  dusters — then  we  called 
on  our  friends,  especially  those  who  had 
forewarned  us  of  the  "isolation"  and 
"monotony"  and  "drudgery"  of  farm  life. 
There  was  no  more  isolation  for  us  with 
roads  leading  from  our  farm  to  anywhere 
in  the  country;  no  monotony  with  a  whole 
world  of  new  places  to  explore,  and  if 
there  was  drudgery  sometimes  we  had 
found  a  way  to  forget  it.  Yet  it  was  good 
to  feel  that  while  the  country  was  giving 
us  so  many  things  we  couldn't  get  in  town, 
we  could  still  keep  in  touch  with  anything 
the  town  had  that  was  worth  while.  Jane 
who  is  something  of  a  high-brow  in  the 
matter  of  amusements,  for  instance  takes 
a  deal  of  comfort  from  the  fact  that  we 
can  drive  in  to  the  half-dozen  good  operas 


that  come  in  a  year,  and  discard  the  cheap 
things  for  some  real  out-door  trips  on  our 
own  account. 

Our  car  was  not  the  first  in  the  com- 
munity but  it  was  certainly  not  the  last. 
When  cars  begin  to  come  into  a  neighbor- 
hood they  multiply  by  geometric  propor- 
tion, which  is  a  good  thing  socially  at 
least.  A  few  years  ago  a  lot  of  the 
brightest  young  men  and  girls  left  the 
farms  around  here  to  go  to  the  city,  not 
because  they  found  the  work  too  hard,  for 
their  ambition  has  been  proven  since,  but 
because  their  life  here  was  too-  small  and 
circumscribed.  As  things  have  turned  out 
they  would  be  better  off  on  the  farms  now, 
and  we  need  them  here  badly,  but  you 
can't  blame  them  for  going.  The  young 
people  in  the  neighborhood  now  are  in 
such  close  touch  with  things  in  town  that 
it  would  be  no  social  promotion  for  them 
to  move  in.  They  motor  in  to  their 
cousins'  parties  and  the  cousins  arrange 
a  "straw-drive"  back  and  bring  their 
friends;  and  the  girls  on  the  farm  ex- 
change patterns  for  their  party  dresses 
with  their  cousins  in  the  city,  and  there 
isn't  any  difference  between  them.  I  wish 
something  like  this  could  have  happened 
here  twenty  years  ago — not  necessarily  an 
influence  to  bring  the  town  and  the  coun- 
try together  but  something  that  would 
have  widened  the  social  life  of  the  place 
to  take  in  more  than  a  dozen  families.  A 
lot  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  township 
belong  to  brothers  and  sisters  who  have 
kept  up  the  old  homes  after  their  par- 
ents' deaths  and  who  are  now  growing  old 
themselves.  It's  a  pity  that  these  homes 
should  die  out.  If  they  had  belonged  to 
an  inferior  class  of  people  they  would  be 
alive  with  children  now  because  indiffer- 
ent people  if  they  don't  marry  one  person 
easily  find  someone  else.  These  people 
didn't  happen  to  fall  in  love  with  anyone 
in  the  dozen  families  with  whom  they 
mingled,  so  they  are  still  living  alone — 


and  so  many  other  lonely  people  in  the 
world  that  they  never  met.  This  condi- 
tion can  scarcely  be  repeated  here  now, 
and  it  isn't  only  because  we  have  some 
community  leaders  who  get  the  young 
people  together.  The  best  social  workers 
would  be  helpless  to  give  us  a  very  wide 
community  circle  without  the  automobile 
which  makes  little  of  distance.  It  has 
been  a  great  social  mixer  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  I  have  been 
rather  dubious  of  the  good  effect  of  a  gen- 
eral use  of  cars  in  the  country.  I  was 
afraid  they  would  make  it  so  easy  for 
everyone  to  go  to  the  city  to  picture-shows 
and  theatres  and  churches  that  the  rural 
churches  and  country  amusements  would 
suffer.  It  hasn't  worked  that  way  with 
us.  After  all,  rural  people  have  common 
interests  that  city  people  don't  share;  we 
like  our  own  fairs  and  picnics  and  garden- 
parties  best,  and  it  is  only  the  unknown 
about  the  city  that  allures  us.  As  soon  as 
it  comes  \vithin  easy  reach  we  don't  want 
it.  Where  the  automobile  is  doing  some 
of  its  best  social  work  is  in  connecting 
different  rural  communities.  It  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  visit  neighboring 
churches  and  become  acquainted  with 
people,  to  form  a  debating  club  and  a  ball 
team  whose  enthusiasm  is  kept  up  to  a 
high  pitch  by  contests  with  other  societies. 
The  latest  development  was  an  auto  ex- 
cursion last  June  when  the  county  agri- 
cultural representative  arranged  a  trip 
through  the  finest  farming  sections  of  the 
province.  The  idea  was  presumably  to 
see  how  other  people  farmed;  incidentally 
we  learned — the  men  and  women  and 
young  people  too,  for  we  all  went — how  to 
enjoy  a  real  holiday  in  the  country  instead 
of  running  off  to  a  city  park  with  a  few 
uncomfortable  caged  animals  to  entertain 
us.  We  are  finding  our  cars  a  real  safe- 
guard of  our  rural  community  life. 


Can  Canada  Load  Our  Ships? 

The  Need  For  Farm  Products  Is  Greater  Than  We  Dream 

By  Henry  G.  Bell,  B.S.A. 


AFTER  nearly  four  years  of  war, 
Canada  knows  first  hand  how 
terrible  is  her  sacrifice  of  men. 
Yet  I  venture  the  opinion  that  even  with 
all  that  this  country  has  given  up,  few 
homes  as  yet  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  food  situation.  Last  year  the  sub- 
marines reduced  the  total  food  supply  for 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  to  a  point 
350  million  bushels  below  what  will 
normally  maintain  their  armies  and  popu- 
lation. Canada  and  United  States  have 
agreed  to  make  up  200  million  of  this 
shortage  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
Allies  by  shortening  rations,  and  substitu- 
tions, is  going  to  endeavor  to  bridge  the 
150  million  shortage. 

Such  conditions  are  almost  incompre- 
hensible to  the  average  Canadian  who  has 
never  known  what  it  is  to  be  short  of  food. 
Indeed  the  gravity  of  the  situation  calls 
for  immediate  action  by  farmers  and 
home-gardeners  alike.  It  is  no  time  for 
political  advantage.  It  is  no  time  for 
personal  ambition  or  aggrandizement.  It 
is  no  time  for  theories,  prejudices  or  pre- 
ferments. The  hour  demands  that  every 
inhabitant  of  this  continent  look  the  facts 
straight  in  the  face — that  every  teacher 
•f  whatever  sort  obtain  and  pass  on  such 


information  as  will  lead  to  maximum  pro- 
duction of  food.  Indeed,  the  time  has 
come  when  actually  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  our  enemies  should  be  studied 
with  greatest  care.  Much  as  we  despise 
their  ideals  and  loathe  their  hideous 
crimes,  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
have  developed  and  applied  their  knowl- 
edge of  food  production  is  worthy  of  clos- 
est study  and  application.  It  is  a  question 
if  this  information  is  not  going  to  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  spoils  of  war  to  which 
the  civilized  world  will  fall  heir  when  the 
battle  clouds  have  lifted. 

Comparisons  of  Ontario  and  German 
productiveness  are  absolutely  astounding. 
They  are  taken  from  the  most  reliable 
source  in  the  world — the  records  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
They  tell  what  a  people  can  do  when  it  is 
driven  to  extremities  by  the  threat  of 
starvation.  They  show  what  actual 
science  applied  to  farming  can  accomplish. 
They  are  of  special  interest  to  Ontario 
farmers  at  this  time. 

WHAT   CAN   WE   DO? 
First,   because   every  patriotic   citizen 
has  set  his  determination  to  produce  every 
ounce  of  food   possible    this    year,    the 


small  gardener  is  going  to  produce  as 
much  vegetables  as  possible  so  that  his 
cereal  foods  may  be  released  for  our  boys 
and  Allies  in  the  war  zone.  Our  farmers 
are  going  to  produce  a  maximum  of  grain 
and  meat-animals,  because  it  is  their 
great  opportunity  for  service  in  this 
titanic  world  struggle. 

Second,  Ontario  farmers  are  faced  with 
tremendous  scarcity  of  labor.  If  normal 
amounts  of  food  are  to  be  produced,  in 
face  of  labor  shortage,  each  acre  must 
produce  twice  its  normal  yield. 

European  wheat  fields  for  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  producing  as  high  as  33 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  average 
yields  of  wheat  on  this  continent  have 
ranged  less  than  20  bushels.  Those  of 
Ontario  have  approximated  26  bushels. 

Great  Britain  has  been  producing  over 
210  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  for  ten 
years  previous  to  the  war.  Ontario  dur- 
ing the  same  time  produced  an  average  of 
113  bushels.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  gave 
closer  study  to  how  they  do  it? 

Ohio  experiment  station  found  that  it 
took  12  hours  of  human  labor  to  produce 
an  acre  of  wheat.  In  growing  it  by  the 
average  methods  without  special  care,  th« 
acre  produced  approximately  11  bushels 
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of  wheat  annually,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Where  appropriate  care  was  given 
to  preparation  of  soil  and  plant  food,  the 
same  wheat  produced  an  average  of  24 
bushels  per  acre  annually.  Hence,  the 
labor  on  the  well  prepared  soil  tvas  used 
with  twice  the  effectiveness  of  that  which 
was  used  on  the  poor  land. 

Most  effective  food  production  is  com- 
prised of  several  factors.  Just  at  this 
time  every  patriotic  farmer  and  gardener 
is  especially  interested  in  these  factors 
and  desires  to  do  everything  within  his 
power  to  insure  his  land  bearing  a  maxi- 
mum crop.  Several  theories  as  to  soil 
fertility  have  been  put  forth  in  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  Of  these  we  may  have 
more  to  say  later. 

WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR  SOIL? 

Let  us  state  certain  homely  yet  funda- 
mental observations  concerning  the  soil, 
which  facts  scientific  study  has  only  ser- 
ved to  confirm  and  elaborate — not  to 
change. 

First,  if  you  are  working  a  sandy  soil 
you  are  faced  with  a  store  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  which  will 
quickly  play  out.  On  the  other  hand  you 
are  favored  with  a  soil  which  warms  up 
rapidly,  which  admits  of  a  splendid  cir- 
culation of  air  through  it,  and  which  will 
respond  equally  quickly  to  good  or  poor 
management. 

Second,  if  your  soil  is  of  a  heavy  clay 
type,  it  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  all 
three  of  the  necessary  plant  foods.  If  it  is 
not  virgin  soil,  the  probability  is  that  what 
remains  in  the  clay  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  will  be  largely  in  an  unavail- 
able form.  That  is,  it  will  be  held  in 
chemical  combinations  which  a  plant  can- 
not break  up.  Clay  soil  is  much  finer  in 
particles  than  is  sand.  Therefore,  it  has 
a  much  greater  power  to  hold  soil  mois- 
ture, and  if  not  sufficiently  drained,  it  will 
prove  much  colder  and  slower  than  will 
sand.  Clay  soils  as  a  rule  become  sour  if 
care  is  not  taken  to  keep  up  their  lime 
supply.    The  addition  of  lime  to  clay  not 


only  corrects  soil  sourness,  but  materially 
benefits  the  size  of  the  crumb  of  the  soil, 
because  lime  has  the  power  to  gather  to- 
gether the  tiny  particles  of  clay  soil  into 
larger  "crumbs."  Clay  soil  must  not  be 
worked  when  it  is  too  wet.  If  it  is  plowed 
and  tilled  under  such  conditions  there  is 
great  danger  of  "puddling."  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  clay  is  left  until  it  is  too  dry, 
the  result  is  that  the  soil  works  up  into 
large  hard  brick-like  chunks,  which  are 
absolutely  as  impotent  to  grow  good 
crops  as  are  so  many  bricks. 

Third,  the  average  man  looks  upon 
black  soil  as  typical  of  richness.  True  it 
is  that  black  soil,  as  a  rule,  is  rich  in  the 
plant  grower — nitrogen,  but  it  is  poor  in 
the  plant  ripener — phosphoric  acid,  and 
very  poor  in  the  plant  strengthener — 
potash.  For  certain  of  the  garden  crops, 
black  soils  are  good,  but  for  the  ordinary 
grain  crops  of  the  farm,  black  soils  are 
essentially  poor. 

ARMS  OF  THE  SERVICE 
Just  now  we  are  proud  of  our  various 
activities  on  the  battle  front.  Our  navies 
are  guarding  the  continuous  stream  of 
gallant  men  and  supplies  that  are  pouring 
into  England  and  France.  Our  air  ser- 
vice is  discovering  momentarily  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  while  our  land  forces 
are  proving  the  wall  of  fire  that  stands 
between  civilization  and  barbarism.  How 
many  farmers  have  realized  that  there  are 
likewise  various  "arms  of  the  service" 
working  for  or  against  the  crops  of  1918? 
Among  others  there  are  four  outstanding 
factors  viz.;  Plant  food  conditions  in  the 
soil ;  soil  conditions  for  plant  growth ;  seed 
quality;  control  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases.  Space  permits  a  few  observa- 
tions only  with  reference  to  the  first  fac- 
tor. The  facts  we  shall  present  have  been 
established  by  long  and  careful  scientific 
investigation.  Where  practices  are  recom- 
mended they  too,  have  been  absolutely 
established  in  principle  and  have  been 
worked  out  most  carefully  in  application. 
They  constitute    the    lines    of    operation 


which  will  give  maximum  crops  in  1918 
and  stave  off  the  threat  of  famine.  They 
are  facts  that  merit  your  most  careful 
study  and  application  whether  you  are 
farming  one  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres 
or  working  a  small  backyard  garden. 

FOOD   CONDITIONS   IN  THE   SOIL 

1.  Largest  yields  are  obtained  where 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  well  balanced 
and  abundant. 

2.  Plant  food  consists  of  10  constituents, 
three  of  which  are  easily  depleted.  They 
are: 

Nitrogen,  which  causes  stalk,  straw, 
and  vine  growth. 

Phosphoric  acid,  which  causes  good  root 
development  and  hastens  the  ripen- 
ing of  crops. 

Potash,  which  causes  the  filling  of 
grains,  roots  and  fruits  and  gives  the 
crop  power  to  resist  disease. 

3.  Fertilizers  carry  these  three  im- 
portant plant  foods  in  readily  available 
form. 

Fertilizers  are  composed  of  blood,  tank- 
age, bone  and  salts  carrying  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  They  are 
just  as  natural  plant  food  as  manure, 
They  are  more  concentrated  than  manure; 
that  is  a  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer 
carries  many  times  as  much  plant  food  as 
a  ton  of  manure. 

Fertilizers  are  to  plant  life  what  whole 
milk  is  to  the  calf,  or  malted  milk  is  to  the 
human  being. 

4.  Ottawa  reports  the  following  aver- 
age gains  from  using  fertilizers: 

(a)  Where    2,080    lbs.    fertilizers    were 

used    the    yield    of   potatoes   was..    184.70  bus. 

Where  no  fertilizer  was  used  the 

yield    was    * •.     75.66  bus. 

Gain  from  fertilizers- per  acre..   109.04  bus. 

(b)  Where  15  tons  manure  and  583% 
lbs.  fertilizers  were  used  on  pota- 
toes   the    yield    was 200.33  bus. 

Where  15  tons  manure  alone  were 

used    yield    was     131.61  bus. 

Gain     from     fertilizers 68.72  bus. 

(c)   Gains  in  yield  per  acre  for  650  lbs.  fertilizer 
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and     15    tons    manure    per    acre    over    30    tons 
■    per   acre   of   manure  alone,   for 

Carrots    =      64  bus.  33  lbs. 
Turnips    ==    124  bus.  48  lbs. 
Gains     for     920     lbs.     fertilizer    and     15     tons 
manure  over  30  tons   manure  alone  per  acre 
for       Celery   =   7  tons     40  lbs. 
Onions  ==   4  tons  557  lbs. 
(d)  Indiana   Agricultural   Experiment   Station — 12 
years'    test —  Per  Acre. 

Yield  of  corn  with  fertilizers   =   53.90  bus. 
Yield  of  corn  without  fertilizer  =  37.55  bus. 


Gain   from   fertilizer    =     16.35  bus. 

(e)   Ohio     Agricultural     Experiment     Station — 12 
years'    test — 

Yield  of  corn   with   fertilizers   =    45 .  19  bus. 
Yield  of  corn  without  fertilizer  =  28.95  bus. 


Gain   from   fertilizer   =    16.24  bus. 


5.  The  use  of  fertilizers  is  not  urged 
in  place  of  or  in  competition  with  manure. 
Fertilizers  give  highly  profitable  results 
in  addition  to  manure.  Moreover,  there  is 
not  1/10  enough  manure  obtainable  to 
bring  Ontario  soils  up  to  their  maximum 
yields. 

The  civilized  world  needs  food — as 
much  food  as  can  be  raised.  Fertilizers 
with  good  seed  and  good  soil  tillage  pro- 
duce maximum  crops. 

6.  In  using  fertilizers,  see  that  they 
are  worked  into  the  soil  thoroughly — not 
plowed  in.  For  grain  crops,  fertilizers 
are  best  applied  with  a  grain  drill  equip- 


ped with  a  fertilizer  dropping  section. 
Where  fertilizers  are  dropped  in  potato 
rows  or  corn  hills  see  that  a  light  layer 
of  soil  covers  them  before  dropping  the 
potato  pieces  or  seed  of  corn  or  beans. 

Fertilizers  have  been  used  with  great 
profit  for  over  a  century  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
They  have  been  used  with  like  success  for 
50  and  25  years  respectively  by  Eastern 
America  and  the  middle  Western  States. 
Their  use  is  no  experiment.  Their  power 
to  increase  and  improve  crop  yields  has 
been  established  by  a  century  of  success- 
ful accomplishments. 


Cutting  Out  the  Shrink  in  Livestock 


How  Big  Losses  Can  Be  Avoided  By  The  Shipping  Farmer 
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ESSEN  livestock  losses"  seems  a 
slogan  which  should  be  vigorously 
preached  and  ardently  practised 
in  every  meat  producing  section  at  the 
present  time.  Not  only  can  every  food 
producer  be  of  vital  importance  by  in- 
creasing to  the  maximum  his  possible  out- 
put of  grain  and  meat  products  but  he 
should  go  further  by  guarding  against  a 
possible  loss  of  any  of  these  materials  in 
their  finished  condition.  He  should  oper- 
ate with  the  end  in  view  of  marketing  his 
cash  crops  of  all  descriptions  with  a  mini- 
mum of  loss  in  transit  and  in  handling. 

The  drift  of  livestock  on  the  drive  or  in 
transit  is  of  paramount  significance  due 
to  the  fact  that  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  at 
present  are  commanding  extremely  high 
prices.  For  illustration  let  us  presume 
that  twenty-two  head  of  steers,  which  sell 
on  the  market  for  $14  per  hundredweight, 
shrink  sixty  pounds  per  head  on  the 
journey  from-  the  farm  to  the  market 
point,  the  steers  averaging  1,200  pounds 
in  weight  at  the  start  of  the  trip.  On  this 
basis  the  steers  would  show  a  total  drift  of 
1,320  pounds  representative  of  a  cash  loss 
of  $184.80  to  the  shipper.  If  the  shipper 
can  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in 
driving  and  loading  these  animals  reduce 
this  shrink  per  head  twenty  pounds  he  will 
increase  his  gross  income  from  their  sale 
by  $61.60  and  conserve  almost  440  pounds 
of  beef  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  hogs  and  sheep 
where  the  owner  or  livestock  dealer  will 
exert  every  effort  to  minimize  loss  of 
weight  in  the  journey  to  market,  he  will 
not  only  be  markedly  increasing  his  per- 
sonal profit  but  he  also  will  be  working 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  large  and 
performing  highly  efficient  service  in  do- 
ing his  bit  towards  ending  the  war. 

HOW  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  IT? 

In  the  case  of  ensilage-fed  cattle  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  shrink  from  one- 
quarter  to  one- third  by  the  judicious  use 
of  this  succulent  feed  in  the  ration  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  feeding  period  and 
the  substitution  of  as  much  corn  and  other 
dry  feed  in  the  ration  for  the  ensilage  and 
other  laxative  nutrients.  About  ten  days 
before  the  ensilage  cattle  are  to  be  ship- 
ped the  amount  of  ensilage  which  is  their 
daily  portion  should  gradually  be  cut  down 
until  for  the  last  two  days  before  shipping 
or  driving  to  market,  the  cattle  should  re- 
ceive no  ensilage.  On  the  other  hand,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  days  of  the  feeding  period 
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the  cattle  should  be  maintained  on  well- 
cured  hay  and  corn. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  ensilage  cattle 
weighing  an  average  of  1,100  pounds  to 
shrink  75  to  90  pounds  apiece  in  a  market 
trip  of  twenty-four  hours  on  the  railroad. 
In  a  ten  mile  drive  during  cold  weather 
over  good  roads,  steers  of  this  weight  will 
drift  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds,  depend- 
ent on  their  quality,  finish  and  general 
condition.  This  of  course,  only  is  true 
where  the  animals  are  carried  on  a  full 
ensilage  ration  right  up  to  the  time  of 
shipment.  Feeders  and  shippers  who  have 
tried  the  system  of  reducing  the  ensilage 
fed  during  the  seven  to  ten  days  previous 
to  shipment  as  outlined  above  have  found 
that  they  can  cut  down  this  drift  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 

FEEDING  IN  TRANSIT  PAYS 
It  also  has  been  found  practicable  where 
the  cattle  are  in  transit  over  twenty-four 
hours  to  stretch  hog  wire  fencing  in  such 
a  manner  between  the  ceiling  and  side 
walls  of  the  car  so  as  to  form  wedge- 
shaped  bunks  on  either  side  of  the  car, 
which  can  be  filled  with  hay  on  which  the 
animals  can  pick  as  they  desire  during 
their  trip  to  market.  Despite  the  fact 
that  stockmen  claim  that  the  animals  will 
not  eat  during  transit,  where  this  plan 
has  been  tried  it  has  been  found  that  the 
bunks  were  empty  at  the  end  of  the  trip 
and  that  the  cattle  did  not  shrink  as  much 
as  commonly  where  this  feeding  facility 
was  not  provided. 

HOW  TO  BED  A  CAR 
The  bedding  which  is  placed  in  the  car 
which  is  used  for  the  shipment  of  cattle 
also  plays  an  important  role  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  shrink.  Experienced 
shippers  maintain  that  they  can  reduce 
the  shrink  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  by 
properly  bedding  the  car  during  a  long 
trip  and  renewing  or  supplementing  the 
original  bedding  at  some  of  the  feeding 
stations  if  any  stops  for  feed  and  water 
are  made.  During  the  summer  season 
either  sand  or  cinders  make  highly  de- 
sirable bedding  materials  for  any  class 
of  livestock.  These  materials  hold  to  the 
floor  of  the  car  in  good  shape  and  still 
furnish  a  soft  layer  which  partially  re- 
duces the  shock  and  prevents  the  animals 
from  being  needlessly  bruised  and  dam- 
aged in  the  railroad  trip.  An  excellent 
method  of  bedding  a  car  is  to  spread  three 
to  four  inches  of  sand  or  einders  over  the 


car  bottom  and  then  to  overlay  this  ma- 
terial with  six  to  ten  inches  of  straw.  The 
sand  or  cinders  make  good  footing  for  the 
animals  and  also  serve  to  hold  the  straw 
in  place  during  the  journey.  Where  straw 
is  not  obtainable  sawdust  or  shavings  that 
are  dry  and  suitable  for  litter  purposes 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  car  or 
dried  peat  which  is  available  for  such 
use  makes  good  bedding  material  as  it  is  a 
good  absorber  of  moisture. 

The  common  practice  of  bedding  cars 
for  live  stock  shipment  with  most  any  ma- 
terial which  can  be  used  as  a  makeshift 
for  such  purposes  is  conducive  towards 
increasing  live  stock  drift.  The  use  of 
wet,  moldy  sawdust,  shavings  or  straw 
or  mucky,  wet  peat  or  clay  should  be 
avoided  for  such  materials  soon  are  rolled 
and  bunched  along  the  sides,  ends  and 
corners  of  the  car  while  the  middle  of  the 
car  becomes  so  slippery  that  it  is  very 
dilficult  for  the  animals  to  maintain  their 
footing.  Many  animals  get  down  and  are 
seriously  crippled  and  sometimes  killed  in 
transit  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the- 
shipper  did  not  use  the  proper  kind  and 
amount  of  bedding.  In  the  main  too  many 
shippers  are  content  to  scatter  only  two 
to  three  bales  of  straw,  sawdust  or  shav- 
ings in  the  car  which  is  to  be  in  transit 
two  to  three  days  and  then  call  the  car 
well  bedded.  However,  it  is  important  not 
only  to  use  enough  material  to  cover  the 
car  to  a  depth  of  six  to  ten  inches  at  the 
start  of  the  trip  but  it  is  also  necessary 
to  replenish  this  bedding  during  the 
journey.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
important  to  have  an  attendant  accom- 
pany loads  of  stock  which  are  shipped 
long  distances  which  necessitate  the  stop 
and  unloading  for  feed  and  water  at  feed- 
ing stations. 

Where  a  man  goes  with  the  load  of 
stock  to  market,  he  often  can  avert  seri- 
ous loss  and  injury  to  the  animals  during 
the  trip  by  being  at  hand  to  give  aid  in 
case  one  of  the  animals  gets  down  in  the 
car.  Careful  shippers  who  as  a  rule  hold 
their  livestock  losses  in  transit  both  from 
shrink  and  accident  at  a  minimum  point 
generally  make  it  a  point  to  have  an  at- 
tendant go  with  each  load  or  shipment  of 
stock  on  its  market  journey.  Further- 
more the  attendant  can  see  that  the  stock 
are  properly  cared  for  at  the  feeding  sta- 
tions and  that  they  are  unloaded  for  the 
required  period  of  rest:  that  the  stock 
car  is  handled  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
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"  The  food  wanted  by  mankind  does  not  exist. 
The  word  'shortage'  is  not  strong  enough. 
The  whole  world  is  up  against  a  nasty  thing,  familiar 
to  the  people  of  India,  called  'famine. '  ' ' 

LORD  RHONDDA, 

Britain's  Food  Controller 


ONTARIO 


One  year  ago,  only  the  enemy  was  on  rations. 
To-day,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  are  on 
rations. 

To-day  Germany  controls  the  wheat  lands  of 
Roumania,  Russia,  Poland  and  Ukrania. 

To-day,  the  shadows  of  hunger,  famine,  disease 
and  death  hang  over  the  Allies. 

Upon  the  1918  crop  from'  Canada  and  the 
United  States  depends  the  fate  of  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world. 

If  that  crop  is  sufficient  the  Allies  can  be  fed. 

If  that  crop  is  not  sufficient  the  Allies  may 
have  to  accept  a  German  peace. 

We  know  that  farmers  have  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  overcome — but  the 
labour  shortage  this  year  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  last  year.  If  you  need 
help  to  produce  more  food  communicate  with  your  District  Representative 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Public  Employment  Bureau  in 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London  or  Ottawa. 


Lack  of  Food — threatens  the  Battle  Line 


Issued  by  Organization  of  Resources  Committee,  in  Co-operction  with  Canada  Food  Board. 
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at  all  terminals  and  not  needlessly  delayed 
on  sidings. 

SHIPPING   HOGS 

The-shrink  of  hogs  during  the  period  of 
hot  weather  usually  is  heavy.  Where  the 
journey  by  rail  is  less  than  fifteen  hours, 
it  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  cool  of  the  night.  It  is  advisable 
to  bed  the  car  with  sand  which  can  then 
be  well  wetted  down.  During  warm  weather 
burlap  sacks  of  ice  should  be  suspended 
at  regular  intervals  by  means  of  cord 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  car  so  that  during 
the  journey  the  motion  of  the  car  will 
keep  up  a  continual  spray  of  cool  water 
over  the  hogs  and  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  car  to  a  point  which  will  make  it 
comfortable  for  the  porkers.  Generally 
speaking  from  three  to  five  hundred 
pounds  of  ice  placed  in  sack  in  the  car  in 
this  way  will  suffice  for  a  twenty-four 
hour  trip  where  half  of  the  journey  takes 
place  during  the  cool  of  the  night.  It  is 
a  bad  policy  to  place  the  ice  in  sacks  on 
the  floor  as  then  all  the  hogs  crowd 
around  the  ice  and  those  nearest  the  ice 
are  too  cold  while  those  further  out  in  the 
pile  are  very  hot  and  the  general  result  is 
not  to  increase  hog  comfort  or  to  reduce 
drift  in  transit. 

Where  ice  is  not  available,  the  sand- 
covered  floor  of  the  car  should  be  well 
sprinkled  with  water  just  before  the  car 
is  sealed  and  the  shipment  should  be  made 
at  night  where  possible.  At  each  station 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  the  attendant, 
if  one  accompanies  the  load,  should 
sprinkle  more  water  over  the  sand  on  the 
floor  of  the  car.  It  is  not  advisable  to  feed 
any  corn  during  the  rail  journey  during 
hot  weather  as  this  grain  is  very  heating 
and  its  use  will  only  add  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  hogs.  As  a  rule  hot  weather  hogs 
are  shipped  off  grass  and  average  to  make 
heavy  shrinks.  It  has  been  found  best  on 
short  trips  not  to  attempt  to  feed  them  in 
transit. 

On  the  other  hand  during  cold  weather 
it  is  of  special  importance  to  provide  the 
hogs  with  enough  corn  spread  about  over 
the  floor  of  the  car  to  keep  them  satisfied 
and  contented  during  their  rail  trip.  As 
a  general  proposition  from  four  to  six 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  car  of  90  to  100 
head  of  hogs  which  average  from  190  to 
200  pounds  in  weight  are  adequate  and  yet 
not  in  excess  to  the  extent  that  any  of  it 
will  be  wasted.  Farmers  who  scatter 
more  than  six  bushels  of  corn  in  the  car 
for  the  market  trip  which  does  not  exceed 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  are  inviting 
waste  of  the  grain  and  are  practising 
extravagance  at  a  time  when  all  grain  is 
in  keen  demand  at  extra  high  prices. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  arbitrary 
statement  relative  to  the  shrink  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  due  to  the  fact  that  drift 
to  market  is  so  vitally  influenced  by 
weather  conditions,  degree  of  fatness, 
composition  of  the  finishing  ration,  rail- 
road facilities  to  the  market,  length  of  the 
market  drive  to  the  shipping  point  and  the 
time  of  the  live  stock  in  transit. 

Steers  weighing  1,500  pounds  which 
have  been  shipped  550  miles  and  have  been 
loaded  directly  from  grass  pastures  com- 
monly drift  from  50  to  75  pounds  depend- 
ent on  the  age,  weight,  condition,  drive 
and  kind  of  weather  during  their  market 
journey  and  during  periods  of  abnormal 
conditions  such  as  congested  railroad 
service  which  necessitates  a  longer -time 
in  transit  this  drift  per  1,500  pound  steer 
has  been  as  high  as  100  to  110  pounds. 
A  normal  shrink  for  ensilage-fed  cattle 
averaging  1,200  pounds  which  have  been 
driven  seven  miles  to  the  loading  station 
and  then  shipped  by  rail  150  miles  would 


PROF.   WADE   TOOLE,   B.S.A. 

As  this  issue  comes  out,  Wade  Toole 
takes  up  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  at  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph, 
succeeding  his  old  teacher,  Prof.  Geo. 
E.  Day,  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  Canada.  The  new  man  comes 
to  his  job  well-equipped  in  academic 
as  well  as  in  practical  education  to  lead 
future  thought  in  livestock  lines. 
Brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Ontario 
county,  where  Shropshire  sheep  and 
Shorthorn  cattle  were  the  beau  ideals 
of  animal  life;  schooled  in  the  O.A.C. 
judging  teams  and  animal  husbandry; 
practised  in  general  agriculture  by  his 
intimate  association  with  farm  journal- 
ism on  the  Advocate  both  as  assistant 
and  later  as  managing  editor,  he  takes 
hold  of  the  work  under  favorable  aus- 
pices. His  strong  views  on  country 
life  will  lead  him  to  cut  clear  through 
frills  and  fancies  to  the  real  things 
worth  while.  His  influence  will  tend 
towards  a  proper  functioning  of  real 
worth  for  farm  service.  FARMER'S 
MAGAZINE  looks  for  a  vigorously  use- 
ful  career   for   the  new   professor. 

be  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  pounds  to  the 
animal  or  five  pounds  per  hundredweight. 
Steers  marketed  off  dry  feed  such  as 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  or  corn  stover  fed 
with  such  supplementary  grain  as  corn 
and  cottonseed  meal  and  some  bran  for 
medicinal  purposes  will  drift  approxi- 
mately 45  to  50  pounds  to  the  head  for  a 
steer  of  similar  age  and  size  to  that  men- 
tioned above.  Cattle  off  grass  shrink 
heavily  in  a  similar  manner  to  ensilage 
cattle.  When  the  price  of  corn  permits, 
many  graziers  have  found  it  practical  and 
profitable  to  feed  supplementary  corn  to 
the  cattle  on  grass.  The  benefits  of  such 
a  practice  are  especially  notable  at  mar- 
keting time  as  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
minimize  the  shrink  under  this  system  by 
substituting  hay  and  corn  in  the  ration 
for  grass  during  the  last  two  or  three  days 
immediately  before  shipment  as  in  this 
way  the  drift  can  be  reduced  to  a  low 
point. 

The  drift  of  hogs  and  sheep  as  a  rule  is 
quite  similar  where  the  stock  are  handled 
under  like  conditions.  A  load  of  100  head 
of  hogs  averaging  215  pounds  and  shipped 


during  winter  on  the  railroad  a  distance 
of  50  miles  after  being  hauled  in  wagons 
from  the  farm  to  the  shipping  station  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  will  not  show  an 
excessive  shrink  if  they  drift  six  to  eight 
pounds  to  the  head  from  the  farm  to  the 
market.  Of  course  all  these  estimates  are 
based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  livestock 
are  weighed  and  sold  on  the  central  mar- 
ket after  they  have  taken  on  a  good  fill  of 
grain  or  corn  and  sometimes  both,  plenty 
of  water  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
rest  up  and  recuperate  from  the  effects  of 
the  trip.  Lambs  that  weigh  80  to  90 
pounds  apiece  will  drift  from  two  and  one 
half  to  four  pounds  to  the  hundredweight 
in  respect  to  their  condition,  quality,  age 
and  size.  The  bulk  of  lambs  are  marketed 
off  grass  or  other  green  forage  crops  so 
that  their  average  shrink  is  higher  than 
would  obtain  if  the  animals  were  sold  off 
dry  feed. 

Despite  that  many  factors  which  are 
outside  of  the  control  of  the  average 
stockman  exert  a  perceptible  influence  on 
the  drift  of  livestock,  there  are  enough 
other  influences  which  can  be  checked  to 
make  it  profitable  for  the  stockman  and 
shipper  to  work  along  lines  which  will 
eliminate  all  needless  losses  of  weight  of 
hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  in  transit.  Under 
the  existent  scale  of  prices  which  is  pre- 
valent on  the  leading  markets,  the  pro- 
ducer could  not  employ  his  surplus  time  in 
any  more  advantageous  manner  than  in 
lessening  livestock  losses. 


One  Man's  Hog  Pen 

B.  A.  MacKinnon  of  New  York  State, 
writing  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  says  that 
he  breeds  large  Yorkshires  and  finds  the 
average  litters  to  be  11  pigs.  He  has  a 
hog  house  of  his  own  design.  He  describes 
it  as  follows: 

On  the  end  of  my  hoghouse  I  propose  to 
build  a  two-storey  butchering,  feed  and 
storage  room.  In  that  room  will  be  a  big 
cooker,  attached  to  which  will  be  a  steam 
boiler.  I  propose  to  run  hot  water  pipes 
from  this  boiler  through  the  wall  from  the 
feedroom  into  my  hoghouse,  lining  them 
up  on  the  inside  wall  about  6  feet  above 
the  floor.  Of  course  these  pipes  will  be 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  shut  off- or 
turned  on  at  will.  The  pipes  will  give 
most  of  their  heat  to  the  two  pens  nearest 
the  feed  room,  but  much  of  it  will  move 
down  through  the  house  and  ease  the  bit- 
ter midnight  and  early  morning  cold.  In 
the  two  pens  nearest  the  feed  room  (the 
warmest  pens)  I  would  place  my  sows  due 
to  farrow  that  night  or  day,  and  transfer 
them  to  other  pens  when  the  pigs  were  a 
few  days  old,  always  keeping  the  young- 
est pigs  nearest  to  the  feedroom  steam 
pipes.  During  the  day  the  sun  will  warm 
the  house  sufficiently,  since  of  course  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  turn  the  hoghouse 
into  a  hothouse.  My  heating  arrangement 
is  to  provide  for  the  bitter  cold  nights  and 
the  sunless  days,  when  the  chill  strikes 
through  even  a  man's  heaviest  clothing. 
After  all  my  pigs  are  farrowed  and  a  few 
days  old,  I  would  begin  to  harden  them 
by  admitting  more  cold  air,  each  day  and 
each  night,  until  in  a  few  weeks  they  were 
thoroughly  hardened  to  the  outdoor  tem- 
perature. 


U.  F.  A.  Secretary 

The  new  secretary  of  the  United  Farm- 
ers of  Alberta  is  Mr.  H.  Higginbotham, 
who  will  succeed  the  former  secretary, 
Mr.  P.  P.  Woodbridge,  who  resigned  re- 
cently. 
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IN  DAIRYING,    THE    BLOOD    LINES 
TELL 

Buying  a  Herd  Sire  Means  Success 
or  Failure  in  the  Business 

L>  LOOD,  concentrated  along  definite 
*-*  lines  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view, 
must  count.  It  counts  most  through  the 
good  herd  sire,  says  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

In  buying  a  herd  sire  it  is  certainly 
wise  to  buy  a  pedigreed  sire.  Even  if  you 
have  only  a  grade  herd  or  a  herd  of  mixed 
breeding  you  are  safer  to  buy  that  kind. 
You  then  at  least  know  that  the  blood  of 
such  a  sire  is  pure.  Each  of  his  ancestors 
is  on  record  as  being  of  the  same  breed- 
ing. The  ancestral  blood  may  have  been 
good  or  bad,  but  at  least  you  have  noted 
mixtures  of  blood  of  distinctly  different 
purposed  individuals;  as,  for  instance,  a 
beef  blood  mixture  in  a  dairy  bred  sire,  or 
trotting  blood  in  a  draft  horse  sire.  You 
have  not  only  the  word  of  the  man  you 
buy  from,  but  you  have  the  word  of  the 
association  on  whose  books  he  is  re- 
corded and  that  in  turn  is  backed  by  the 
thousands. 

One  may  buy  health,  masculinity,  size, 
and  yet  not  get  what  you  are  after.  You 
want  a  uniform,  vigorous,  well  propor- 
tioned, attractive  herd  that  will  produce. 
Hence,  you  will  have  to  buy  from  a  pro- 
ducing herd,  from  a  dam  that  is  an  econ- 
omical and  large  producer.  Here  is  where 
record  will  help.  The  seven-day  record 
is  good,  the  thirty-day  is  better,  but  the 
only  record  that  ought  to  go  with  you  is 
the  record  for  the  year,  better  still  for 
years.  The  sire  transmits  this  power 
from  dam  to  daughter,  the  power  to  pro- 
duce more  milk  on  less  feed.  Then,  too, 
one  should  see  that  the  dam  is  not  a  tough 
milker,  that  she  has  a  well  balanced  udder 
with  teats  well  placed,  one  on  each  corner, 
of  right  size,  far  apart.  One  must  see 
that  she  is  feminine  in  character,  but  has 
the  vigor,  size,  and  form  perfection  you 
want  in  your  herd.  The  better  your  herd, 
the  more  particular  you  must  be.  The 
better  the  breeding,  the  quicker  your  herd 
will  be  among  the  best.  Can  you  afford  to 
take  the  time  to  develop  your  own  herd  in 
efficiency,  in  form,  when  by  buying  a  good 
herd  sire  you  can  take  advantage  of 
patient,  careful,  systematic  breeding  of 
men  more  skilled  than  you?  Time  is  too 
short.  So  buy  as  good  a  sire  as  you  can 
buy.    It  will  pay. 

And  when  you  do  buy  one,  take  care  of 
him.  If  he  is  half  the  herd,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  best  stall  in  the  barn,  the  best  of 
attention.  Feed  him  poorly  and  he  will 
lose  in  vigor,  in  size,  in  health,  in  prepo- 
tency. You  don't  want  that.  If  you  ever 
become  famous  as  a  breeder  it  is  because 
you  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  and 
use  a  good  sire.  He  will  make  you  if  he 
is  a  good  one.  He  will  break  you,  if  a 
poor  one.  That  is  what  is  killing  so  many 
dairy  farmers  to-day,  poor  sires  and  poor 
feeding  methods. 

How  much  can  you  pay?  Not  as  much 
as  you  pay  for  a  poor  one  in  the  final 
reckoning.  If  you  have  but  ten  cows  to  re- 
place with  ten  offspring  and  those  give 
but  one  quart  of  milk  night  and  morning 
more  than  their  dams,  and  possibly  extend 
the  lactation  period  a  month  or  two,  it 
will  mean  at  least  50  pounds  of  butterfat. 
At  forty  cents  a  pound  it  will  mean  $20 
each  or  $200  a  year,  or  $2,000  during  the 
ten  years  of  service  in  your  barn  where 
they  displace  their  poorer  dams.  How 
much?  That  is  for  you  to  say.  If  you 
buy  a  tried  sire  there  is  no  chance.  It  is 
the  herd  sire  you  buy  that  will  make  you 
or  break  you. 


IF  COWS 
COULD  TALK 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fawncoat.  I  hear  that  all  the  cows 
in  the  county  are  joining  the  'Win-the-War'  Club." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Starface,  the  Dominion  Government  authorities 
say  we  must  increase  the  production  of  butter-fat,  and  we 
cows  have  all  promised  to  do  our  'bit.'  " 

"There's  one  thing  I  want  to  say  right  now,"  spoke  up  Mrs. 
Black.  "The  farmers  have  got  to  back  us  up  in  this  move- 
ment. I'm  with  the  rest  of  you,  heart  and  soul,  but  what 
chance  have  I  got?"     - 

"Why,  Mrs.  Black,  what's  the  matter?  You  have  a  fine 
warm  barn  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  what  can  I  do  as  long  as  they  use  that 
old  cream  separator  on  the  place?  It  never  was  any  good, 
anyway,  and  now  it  wastes  so  much  cream  I'm  just  plain  dis- 
couraged." 

"Well,  you're  not  so  badly  off  as  some  cows,  where  they 
haven't  any  cream  separator  at  all." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  There's  a  lot  of  cream  separators 
in  this  county  that  are  only  'excuses' — not  much  better  than 
none  at  all.  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  with  butter  at  present 
prices  and  our  Allies  begging  every  one  to  save  fat,  it's  almost 
a  crime  to  waste  butter-fat  the  way  some  of  these  farmers  do." 

"That's  one  thing  I'm  thankful  for,"  said  Mrs.  Fawncoat, 
"there's  no  cream  wasted  on  this  farm.  We  have  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  and  everybody  knows  that  the  De  Laval  is 
the  closest  skimming  machine." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Starface,  "we  never  used  a  De  Laval  on 
our  place  until  last  fall,  and  supposed  one  separator  was  about 
as  good  as  another;  but,  honest,  the  De  Laval  is  the  first  cream 
separator  we've  ever  had  that  gave  us  cows  a  square  deal." 

P.S. 

Of  course  your  cows  can't  talk — but  if  they  could  you'd  never  have  a 
moment's  peace  until  you  got  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 
Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash,  or  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.       See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or  if 
you   don't  know  him,   write  to  the   nearest  De   Laval   office   as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butter-Workers.       Catalogues  of   any  of  our  lines   mailed  upon   request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  Robert  Watson 


CHAPTER  VIII.— Continued 
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HESE    are   the   main    features, 
George.      Oh    yes!      I'm    paying 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month  and 
all  found  to  the  right  man." 

He  stopped  and  looked  over  at  me  a 
little  anxiously. 

"George — will  you  take  the  job?" 

"What  about  those  other  poor  beggars 
who  have  applied?"  I  asked. 

"There  you  are  again,"  he  exclaimed 
impatiently.  "They  had  the  same  chance 
as"  you  had.  Not  one  of  them  has  the 
qualifications  you  have.  I  want  a  man 
with  a  brain  as  well  as  a  body." 

"But  you  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Horsfal. 
I  have  no  friends,  no  testimonials,  and  I 
might  be — why — I  might  be  the  biggest 
criminal  unhung." 

"Testimonials  be  blowed!  Who  wants 
testimonials?  Any  dub  can  get  them.  As 
for  the  other  part,  do  you  think  K.  B. 
Horsfal  of  Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  by  this  time 
doesn't  know  a  man  after  he  has  been  a 
whole  day  in  his  company?" 

"Sonny,  take  it  from  me — there  are 
mighty  few  American  business  men  who 
have  topped  a  million  dollars  who  don't 
know  a  man  through  and  through  in  less 
time  than  that,  and  without  asking  very 
many  questions  either.  Why,  man!  that's 
their  business;  that's  what  makes  their 
millions." 

There  was  no  resisting  K.  B.  Horsfal. 

"Thanks!  I'll  take  the  job,"  I  said. 
"And  I'm  mighty  grateful  to  you." 

"Good  boy!  You're  all  right!  Leave 
it  there!"  His  two  hands  clasped  over 
mine. 

"Gee!  but  I'm  glad  that's  all  over." 
"When  do  I  start  in?"  I  asked. 
"Right  now.  I'll  'phone  for  a  launch 
to  be  ready  to  start  up  with  us  to-morrow 
morning.  I'll  show  you  over  the  propo- 
sition and  leave  you  there.  'Phone  for 
any  little  personal  articles  you  want.  I'll 
attend  to  the  bedding  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Have  the  boy  call  you  at  six 
a.m.  sharp." 

Nothing  was  overlooked  by  the  masterly 
mind  of  my  new,  my  first  employer. 

We  breakfasted  early.  An  automobile 
was  standing  waiting  for  us  at  the  hotel 
entrance,  while,  at  a  down-town  slip,  a  trig 
little  launch,  alreadv  ;  iaded  up  with  our 
immediate  necessities,  was  in  readiness 
to  shoot  out  through  the  Narrows,  as  soon 
as  we  got  aboard. 

This  launch. was  named  the  "Edgar 
Allan  Poe,"  and,  in  consequence,  I  felt 
as  if  she  were  an  old  friend. 

As  soon  as  the  ropes  were  cast  from  the 
wharf,  a  glorious  feeling  of  exhilaration 
started  to  run  through  me;  for  it  seemed 
that  I  was  being  loosed  from  the  old  life 
and  plunged  into  a  new;  a  life  I  had  been 
for  so  long  hungering;  the  life  of  the 
woods,  the  hills  and  the  sea,  the  quiet  and 
freedom;  the  life  of  my  dreams  as  well 
as  of  my  waking  fancies.  Whether  or 
not  it  would  come  up  to  my  expectations 
was  a  question  of  conjecture,  but  I  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  trouble  conjecturing. 

The  swift  little  boat  fought  the  tide  rip 
in  the  Narrows  like  a  lonely  explorer  de- 


Rita   of   the   Spanish   song. 

SYNOPSIS 

George  Brammerton,  the  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Brammerton  and 
Hazehnere,  has  had  a  serious  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother,  Harry,  and 
has  been  banished  from  his  home  by 
his  father. 

He  emigrates  to  Canada,  and  on 
arriving  at  Vancouver  falls  in  with 
K.  B.  Horsal,  a  millionaire  meat 
packer,  who  engages  him  to  super- 
vise some  up  coast  property  belong- 
ing to  Eileen,  Horsfal's  daughter. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  instal- 
ment Horsfal  is  giving  George  par- 
ticulars of  the  property  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  1iis  duties  will  be  in 
his  new  position. 


fending  his  life  against  a  horde  of  surg- 
ing savages;  and  gradually  she  nosed 
her  way  through,  past  Prospect  Point, 
then,  inclining  to  the  north  shore,  but 
heading  forward  all  the  time,  past  the 
lighthouse  which  stands  sentinel  on  the 
rock  at  Point  Atkinson;  and  away  up  the 
coast,  leaving  the  city,  with  its  dizzying 
and   lightblotting   sky-scrapers,   far    and 
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still  farther  behind,  until  nothing  of  that 
busy  terminal  remained  to  the  observer 
but  a  distant  haze. 

The  "Edgar  Allan  Poe"  threaded  her 
way  rapidly  and  confidently  among  the 
rocks  and  fertile  little  islands,  up,  up 
northward,  ever  northward,  amid  lessen- 
ing signs  of  life  and  habitation;  through 
the  beautiful  Strait  of  Georgia. 

From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  sailed 
on  amid  a  prodigality  of  scenic  beauty — 
sea,  mountains  and  islands;  islands,  moun- 
tains and  sea — enjoying  every  mile  of 
that  beautiful  trip.  We  conversed  seldom, 
although  there  was  much  to  discuss  and 
our  time  was  short. 

At  last  we  sped  past  a  great  looming 
rock,  which  stood  almost  sheer  out  of  the 
sea,  then  we  ran  into  a  glorious  bay,  where 
the  sea  danced  and  glanced  in  a  fairy 
ecstacy. 

"Golden  Crescent  Bay,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Horsfal.    "How  do  you  like  it?" 

"It  is  Paradise,"  I  exclaimed  in  breath- 
less admiration.  And  never  have  I  had 
reason  to  change  that  first  impression 
and  opinion. 

We  ran  alongside  a  rocky  headland 
close  to  the  shore,  on  which  stood  two 
little  wooden  sheds  bearing  the  numbers 
One  and  Two.    We  clambered  up. 

"Number  One  is  for  gasoline,  Two  for 
oil,"  volunteered  my  ever  informing  em- 
ployer. 

The  rock  was  connected  to  the  shore 
by  a  well-built,  wooden  wharf  on  piles, 
which  ran  directly  into  what  I  rightly 
guessed  had  been  the  summer  home  of 
Mrs.  Horsfal.  It  was  a  plainly  built  cot- 
tage and  trim  as  a  warship.  It  bore  signs 
of  having  been  recently  painted,  while 
all  around  the  grass  was  trim  and  tidy. 
On  the  right  of  this,  about  fifty  yards 
across,  on  the  same  cleared  area,  but  out 
on  a  separate  rocky  headland,  stoQd  an- 
other well-built  cottage,  the  windows  of 
which  were  boarded  up. 

"My  property  starts  ten  yards  to  the 
south  of  the  wharf  here,  George,  and  runs 
round  the  Bay  as  far,  almost,  as  it  goes, 
and  back  to  the  hills  quite  a  bit.  That 
over  there  is  the  other  house  I  spoke  to 
you  about.  It,  and  the  property  to  the 
south,  is  owned  by  some  one  in  the  West- 
ern States. 

"But  I  wonder  where  the  devil  old  Jake 
Meaghan  is.  Folks  could  land  here  and 
walk  away  with  the  whole  shebang  and 
he  would  never  know  of  it." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  a  small  boat 
crept  out  from  some  little  cove  three  hun- 
dred yards  round  the  Bay.  It  contained 
a  man,  who  rowed  it  leisurely  toward  the 
wharf.  We  leaned  over  the  wooden  rail 
and  waited. 

The  man  ran  the  boat  into  the  shingly 
beach,  pulled  in  his  oars,  climbed  out  and 
made  toward  us.  An  Airedale  dog,  which 
had  evidently  been  curled  up  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  sprang  out  after  him,  keeping 
close  to  him  and  eyeing  us  suspiciously 
and  angrily. 

In  appearance,  the  man  reminded  me  of 
one  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  pirates,  or  one 
of  Jack  London's  longshoremen. 

He  wore  heavy    logging    boots,  brown 
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canvas  trousers  kept  up  by  a  belt,  and  a 
brown  shirt,  showing  hairy  brown  arms 
and  a  bared,  scraggy  throat.  A  battered, 
sun-cast  felt  hat  lay  on  his  head.  His 
face  was  wrinkled  and  weather-beaten  to 
the  equivalent  of  tanned  hide.  He  wore 
great,  long,  drooping  moustaches,  snow- 
white  in  color.    His  eyes  were  limpid  blue. 

"It's  you,  Mr.  Horsfal,"  he  mumbled 
rather  thickly,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
come  from  somewhere  underground; 
"didn't  know  you  in  the  distance." 

"Jake — shake  with  Mr.  George  Brem- 
ner;  he's  going  to  supervise  the  place  and 
the  new  store,  same  as  I  explained  to  you 
two  weeks  ago.  Hope  you  make  friends. 
He's  to  be  head  boss  man,  and  his  word 
goes;  but  you'll  find  him  twenty-four- 
carat  gold." 

"That's  darned  fine  gold,  boss,"  grunted 
Jake.  He  held  out  his  horny  hand  and 
grasped  mine,  exclaiming  heartily 
enough : 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  George." 

He  pulled  out  a  plug  of  tobacco  from 
his  hip  pocket,  brushed  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  dirt  and  grime  from  it,  bit 
off  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  mouthful 
and  began  to  look  me  over. 

"He's  new,"  he  grunted,  as  if  to  him- 
self; "but  he's  young  and  big.  He  looks 
tough;  he's  got  the  right  kind  of  jaw." 

Then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Horsfal.  "Guess, 
when  he  gets  the  edges  rubbed  off,  he'll 
more  than  make  it,  boss,"  he  said. 

K.  B.  Horsfal  laughed  loudly. 

"That's  just  what  I  thought  myself, 
Jake.  Now,  give  us  the  keys  to  the  oil 
barns  and  the  new  store.  Go  and  help 
unload  that  baggage  and  truck  from  the 
launch.  You  can  follow  your  usual  bent 
after  that,  for  I'll  be  showing  George  over 
the  place  myself." 

"I  found  the  prospective  store  just  as 
it  had  been  described;  a  large,  plain,  front 
room,  now  fitted  with  shelves  and  a  coun- 
ter, and  all  freshly  painted.  Everything 
was  in  readiness  to  accommodate  the 
stock,  most  of  which  was  due  to  arrive 
the  next  afternoon.  Where  a  door  had 
been,  leading  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
house,  it  was  now  solidly  partitioned  up, 
leaving  only  front  and  back  entrances  to 
the  store. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  open  air, 
inspecting  the  property,  which  was  per- 
fectly situated  for  scenic  beauty,  with 
plenty  of  cleared,  fertile  land  near  the 
shore  and  rich  in  giant  timber  behind. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  after 
a  cold  lunch  aboard  the  launch,  we  went 
back  to  the  house  and,  for  the  first  time, 
Mr.  Horsfal  inserted  a  key  into  the  front 
door  of  the  dwelling  proper. 

I  had  been  not  a  little  curious  regard- 
ing this  place  and  I  was  still  wondering 
where  it  was  intended  that  I  should  take 
up  my  quarters. 

Jake  Meaghan  seemed  all  right  in  his 
own  Klondykish,  pork-and-beans-and-a- 
blanket  way,  but  I  hardly  fancied  him  as 
a  rooming  partner  and  a  possible  bed- 
fellow. To  be  candid,  I  never  had  had  a 
bedfellow  in  all  my  life  and  I  had  already 
made  up  my  mind  that,  rather  than  suf- 
fer one  now,  I  would  fix  up  one  of  the 
several  empty  barns  which  were  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  property,  and  thus 
retain  my  beloved  privacy. 

My  employer  pushed  his  way  into  the 
house  and  invited  me  to  follow  him. 

I  found  myself  in  a  small  front  room, 
neatly  but  plainly  furnished.  The  floor 
was  varnished  and  two  bearskin  rugs  sup- 
plied the  only  carpeting.  It  had  a  ma- 
hogany centre  table,  on  which  a  large  oil- 
burning  reading  lamp  was  set.  Three 
wicker  chairs,  designed  solely  for  comfort, 
and  a  stove  with  an  open  front  helped  to 
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A  real  fence,  not  netting.   Strongly 

made  and  closely  spaced,  a  complete  barrier 
against  animals  of  any  kind.     Keeps  the  small 
chicks  confined.  They  can't  get  through.  Does 
all  and  more  than  is  required  of  a  poultry  fence. 

The  heavy,  hard  steel  top  and  bottom  wires 
with  intermediate  laterals  will  hold  a  carelessly 
backed  wagon  or  unruly  animal  and  imme- 
diately spring  back  into  shape. 

The  wires  are  held  together  at  each  in- 
tersection by  the  Peerless  Lock. 
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The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

MR.A.E.I»AUNDRY,EDMONTON,writeS: — 

"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  lini- 
ment made." 

Minard'a  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
•che  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 
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Absolutely  cured,  in  any  horse,  any  case, 
no  matter  how  bad.  22  years  of  success,  is 
our  reason  for  selling 

CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY 

with  our  money-back  guarantee.  It  must 
cure  your  horse  or  your  money  is  refunded. 

A  FULL   WEEK'S   TRIAL 

On  receipt  of  6c.  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover 
postage  and  wrapping,  we  will  send  you  a 
lull  week's  trial  with  full 


particulars  and  guarantee 
of  satisfaction,  write  now. 
VETEBINABY  SUPPLY  BOUSE 
736  F    Cooper  St,  Ottawa,  Out 
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Build     Concrete     Dwellings 

or    any    class      of     buildings 

from  Concrete  Blocks.  THE  LONDON 
ADJUSTABLE  BLOCK  MACHINE 
makes  all  sizes  and  designs  of  Con- 
crete Blocks.  Price  $66.00.  Send  for 
catalog  No.  3. 

LONDON  CONCRETE 

MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Den.  D. 

London,  •  Ontario 

World's    Largest  Manufacturers    of  Concrete    Machinery. 
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Don't  throw  away  your  Pots  and  Pans.  "Voi-Peck" 
will  mend  Graniteware,  Tin,  Aluminum,  etc.,  in  two 
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prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing  full  particulars 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


complete  its  comfortable  appearance.  A 
number  of  framed  photographs  of  Golden 
Crescent  and  some  water  color  paintings 
decorated  the  plain,  wooden  walls.  In  the 
far  corner,  beside  a  small  side  window, 
there  stood  a  writing  desk;  while,  all 
along  that  side  of  the  wall,  on  a  long  cur- 
tain pole,  there  was  hung  from  brass 
rings  a  heavy  green  curtain. 

I  took  in  what  I  could  in  a  cursory 
glance  and  I  marveled  that  there  could 
be  so  much  apparent  concentrated  com- 
fort so  far  away  from  city  civilization; 
but,  when  my  guide  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tain on  the  wall  and  disclosed  rows  and 
"rows  of  books  behind  a  glass  front;  books 
ancient  and  modern;  books  of  religion, 
philosophy,  medicine,  history,  fiction  and 
poetry,  at  least  a  thousand  of  them,  I  gave 
up  trying  any  more  to  fathom  what  man- 
ner of  a  man  he  was. 

My  eyes  sparkled  and  explained  to  K.  B. 
Horsfal  what  my  voice  failed  to  utter. 

"Well,  what  d'ye  think  of  it  all?"  he 
asked  at  last. 

"It  is  a  delight — a  positive  delight,"  I 
replied  simply. 

As  I  walked  over  to  the  front  window, 
I  wondered  little  that  Mrs.  Horsfal  should 
have  loved  the  place;  and,  when  I  looked 
out  over  the  dancing  waters,  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  bay  in  the  changing  light 
of  the  lowering  sun,  upon  the  rocky,  fir- 
dotted  island  a  mile  to  sea,  and  upon  the 
lonely-looking  homes  of  the  settlers  over 
there  two  miles  away  on  the  far  horn  of 
Golden  Crescent,  with  the  great  back- 
ground of  mountains  in  purple  velvet,  I 
wondered  less. 

"Yes,  George,  it's  pretty  near  what 
heaven  should  be  to  look  at.  But  I  guess 
it's  the  same  old  story  that  the  poet  once 
sang: 

"  'Where    every    prospect    pleases 
and  only  man  is  vile.' 

"That  poet  kind  of  forgot  that,  if  what 
he  said  was  true,  it  was  only  the  vile  man 
that  the  prospect  could  please,  eh?" 

"You  notice  the  house  has  been  cleaned 
from  top  to  toe.  I  had  that  done  last 
week.  I  see  to  that  every  time  I  come 
west." 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
"George,  boy,  no  one  but  myself  and 
Eileen  has  slept  under  this  roof  since  my 
wife  died,  but  I  want  you  to  make  it  your 
home." 

I  turned  to  remonstrate. 

"Now,  don't  say  a  word,"  he  hurried  on. 
"You  can't  bluff  me  with  your  self-de- 
famatory remarks.  You  are  not  a  Jake 
Meaghan,  nor  one  of  his  stamp.  You  are 
of  the  kind  that  appreciates  a  home  like 
this  to  the  extent  of  taking  care  of  it. 

"Come  and  have  a  look  at  the  other 
apartments. 

"This  is  the  kitchen.  It  has  a  pantry 
and  a  good  cooking-stove.  There  are  four 
bedrooms  in  the  house.  This  can  be  yours 
— it's  the  one  I  used  to  occupy.  This  is 
a  spare  one.  This  is  Eileen's.  You  won't 
require  it;  and  one  never  knows  when 
Eileen  might  take  it  into  her  head  to  come 
up  here  and  live." 

"This  is  my  Helen's  room — my  wife's. 
It  has  not  been  changed  since  she  died. 

He  went  in.  I  remained  respectfully  in 
the  adjoining  apartment.  I  waited  for 
five  minutes. 

When  he  returned,  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes.    He  locked  the  door  with  a  sigh. 

"George,  here  are  the  keys  to  the  whole 
shebang.  There  isn't  much  more  to  keep 
me  here.  You  have  signed  the  necessary 
papers  in  connection  with  the  trust  ac- 
count for  $5,000  in  the  Commercial  Bank 
of    Canada    in    Vancouver.     Draw    your 
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wages  regularly.  Pay  Jake  his  fifty  a 
month  at  the  same  time.  We  find  his  grub 
for  him. 

"Run  things  at  a  profit  if  you  can;  for 
that's  business.  Stand  strictly  to  the  in- 
structions I  have  given  you  regarding 
orders  for  supplies  from  the  various 
camps  and  from  the  cannery.  Use  your 
own  judgment  as  to  credit  with  the  set- 
tlers.   I  leave  you  a  free  hand  up  here. 

"Send  your  monthly  report,  addressed 
to  me  care  of  my  lawyers,  Dow,  Cross  & 
Sneddon  of  Vancouver.  They  will  for- 
ward them. 

"If  any  question  should  arise  regarding 
the  property  itself,  get  in  touch  with  the 
lawyers." 

I  walked  with  him  down  to  the  launch 
as  he  talked. 

"Thanks  to  you,  George,  I'll  get  to  Van- 
couver in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
and  I  will  be  able  to  pull  out  for  Sydney 
in  the  afternoon  of  to-morrow. 

"Good-bye,  boy.  All  being  well,  I'll  be 
back  within  a  year." 

In  parting  with  him,  as  he  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  I  experienced  a  tightening 
in  my  throat  such  as  I  had  never  felt  when 
parting  from  any  other  man  either  before 
or  since.  Yet,  I  had  only  known  him  for 
two  days.  I  could  see  that  he,  also,  was 
similarly  affected.  It  was  as  if  something 
above  and  beyond  us  were  making  our 
farewell  singularly  solemn. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   BOOZE  ARTIST 

I  stood  watching  until  the  tiny  launch 
rounded  the  point;  then,  as  the  light  was 
still  fairly  good,  it  being  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May,  and  as  I  had  no  inclination 
for  sleep  as  yet,  I  got  into  the  smallest  of 
the  rowing  boats  that  were  tied  up  along- 
side the  wharf,  loosed  it  and  pulled 
leisurely  up  the  bay,  with  the  intention  of 
making  myself  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  the  only  living  soul  with  whom  I  was 
within  hail,  Jake  Meaghan. 

As  I  ran  the  boat  into  his  cove,  I  could 
hear  his  dog  bark  warningly. 

The  door  of  his  barn,  for  it  was  nothing 
else,  was  closed,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  heard  Meaghan's  deep  voice  in 
answer  to  my  knock,  inviting  me  to  come 
in  and  bidding  his  dog  to  lie  down. 

Meaghan  was  sitting,  presumably  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  which  was  the  only  kind 
of  "literature"  I  ever  saw  him  read.  His 
attitude  appeared  to  me  to  be  assumed  and 
I  had  a  notion  that,  when  the  dog  first 
barked  at  my  approach,  he  had  been  busy 
with  the  contents  of  a  brass-bound, 
wooden  chest  which  now  lay  half  under  his 
bunk,  in  a  recess  in  the  far  corner. 

"Hello!  Thought  you  might  come  over. 
Sit  down,"  he  greeted.  "Saw  the  boss  pull 
out  half  an  hour  ago.  I'm  just  sittin' 
down  for  my  turn  at  the  newspaper.  They 
leave  me  a  bundle  off  the  steamer  once 
in  a  while.  This  one's  from  the  Old  Coun- 
try— the  Liverpool  Monitor.  It's  two 
months  old,  but  what's  the  diff.?  the  news 
is  just  as  good  as  if  it  was  yesterday's  or 
to-morrow's." 

I  looked  round  Jake's  shanty.  Con- 
sidering it  was  a  single-roomed  place  and 
used  for  cooking,  washing,  sleeping  and 
everything  else,  it  was  wonderfully  tidy, 
although,  to  say  truth,  there  was  little  in 
it  after  all  to  occasion  untidiness:  a  stove, 
a  pot,  a  frying  pan,  an  enamelled  tin  tea- 
pot, some  crockery,  a  table,  an  oil  lamp, 
three  chairs,  the  brass-bound  trunk,  two 
wheat-flake  boxes  and  Jake's  bed,  with 
one  other  addition,  a  fifteen  gallon  keg 
with  a  stopcock  in  it  and  set  on  a  wooden 
stand  close  to  his  bunk". 

An    odor    of    shell-fish    pervaded    the 
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atmosphere,  coming  from  some  kind  of 
soup  made  from  clams  and  milk,  on  which 
Jake  had  evidently  been  dining.  The 
residue  of  it  still  sat  in  a  pot,  on  the  stove. 
This,  I  discovered,  was  Jake's  favorite 
dish. 

He  rose,  took  two  breakfast  cups  from 
a  shelf  and  went  over  to  the  keg  in  the 
corner.  He  filled  up  both  of  them  to  the 
brim. 

"Have  a  drink,  George?"  he  invited, 
offering  me  one  of  the  cups. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  thinking  it  might 
be  a  cider  of  some  kind. 

"What  d'ye  suppose,  man? — ginger 
beer?    It's  good  rye  whisky." 

From  the  odor,  I  had  ascertained  this 
for  myself  before  he    spoke. 

"No  thanks!  Jake,  I  don't  drink." 

"Holy  mackinaw,"  he  exclaimed,  almost 
dropping  the  cups  in  his  astonishment. 
"If  you  don't  drink,  how  in  the  Sam  Hill 
are  you  going  to  make  it  stuck  up  here? 
Why  man;  you'll  go  batty  in  the  winter 
time,  for  it's  lonely  as  hell." 

"From  all  accounts,  Jake,  hell  is  not  a 
very  lonely  place,"  I  laughed. 

"Aw! — you  know  what  I  mean,"  he  put 
in. 

"I'll  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the 
store,  enough  to  keep  me  from  feeling 
lonely." 

"Not  you.  Once  it's  goin',  it'll  be  easy's 
as  rolling  off  a  log.  What'll  you  do  o' 
nights,  specially  winter  nights,  if  you 
don't  drink?" 

He  sat  down  and  began  to  empty  his 
cup  of  liquor  by  the  gulp. 

His  dog,  which  had  been  lying  sullenly 
on  the  floor  near  the  stove,  got  up  and 
ambled  leisurely  to  Jake's  feet.  It  looked 
up  at  him  as  he  drank,  then  it  put  its  two 
front  paws  on  Jake's  knees,  as  if  to  at- 
tract his  attention. 

Meaghan  stopped  his  imbibing  and 
stroked  the  dog's  head. 

"Well,  well,  Mike;  and  did  I  forget 
you?" 

He  poured  a  little  liquor  in  a  saucer 
and  set  it  down  on  the  floor  before  the 
dog,  who  lapped  it  up  with  all  the  relish 
of  a  seasoned  toper.  Then  it  put  its  paws 
back  on  Jake's  knees,  as  if  asking  for 
more. 

"No!  Mike.  Nothin*  doin*.  You've  had 
your  whack.  Too  much  ain't  good  for 
your  complexion,  old  man." 

In  a  sort  of  dreamy  contemplative 
mood,  the  dog  sat  down  on  its  haunches 
between  us. 

"What'll  you  do  o'  nights  if  you  don't 
drink?  You  ain't  told  me  that,  George," 
reiterated  Jake,  sucking  some  of  the  liquor 
from  his  drooping  moustache. 

"Oh!"  I  replied,  "I'll  read,  and  some- 
times I'll  sit  out  and  watch  the  stars  and 
listen  to  the  sea  and  the  wind." 

"And  what  after  that?"  he  queried. 

"I  can  always  think,  when  I  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do." 

"And  what  after  that?"  he  asked  again. 

"Nothing,  Jake,  nothing.    That's  all." 

"Nc  it  ain't.  No  it  aint,  I  tell  you;  after 
that  it's  the  bughouse  for  yours.  It's  the 
thinking,  it's  the  thinking  that  does  it 
every  time.  It's  the  last  stage,  George. 
You'll  be  clean,  plumb  batty  inside  o'  six 
months." 

The  dog  got  up,  after  two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts. 

Never  did  I  see  such  a  strange  sight  in 
any  animal.  He  put  out  one  paw  and 
staggered  to  the  right.  He  put  out  an- 
other and  staggered  to  the  left.  All  the 
time  his  eyes  were  half  closed.  He  was 
quite  insensible  to  our  presence,  for  he 
was  as  drunk  as  any  waterfront  loafer. 
Staggering,  stumbling  and  balancing,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  his  place  beside  the 
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FOR  HEAVY  PULLS  AND 
TERRIFIC  STRAINS 

This  two-piece  double  strength  Dreadnaught  Steel  Hame 
will  not  buckle  or  bend.  It  is  reinforced  at  each  point  of 
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Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Correct  design,  fits 
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piece,  reinforced. 
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MOTORCYCLE^ 
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Collars  and  Cuffs 
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stove,  where,  in  a  moment  more,  he  was 
in  a  deep  sleep  and  snoring,  as  a 
Westerner  would  put  it,  to  beat  the  cars. 
Meaghan  noticed  my  interest  in  the 
phenomenon. 

"That's  nothin',"  he  volunteered.  "Mike 
has  his  drink  with  me  every  night  for 
the  sake'  o'  company.  Why  not?  He 
doesn't  see  any  fun  in  lookin'  at  the  stars 
and  watching  the  tide  come  up  o'  nights. 
Worst  is,  he  can't  stand  up  to  liquor.  It 
kind  o'  gets  his  goat;  yet  he's  been  tipplin' 
for  three  years  now." 

Jake  finished  off  his  cup  of  whisky. 

"Good  Heavens!  man,"  I  exclaimed  in 
disgust  and  dismay,  "don't  you  know  you 
will  kill  yourself  drinking  that  stuff  in 
that  way?" 

"Guess  nit,"  he  growled,  but  quite  good- 
naturedly.  "I  ain't  started,  I've  been 
drinkin'  more'n  that  every  night  for  ten 
years  and  I  ain't  dead  yet,  not  by  a  dam- 
sight.  No!  nor  I  ain't  never  been  drunk 
neither." 

He  took  up  the  other  cupful  of  whisky 
as  he  spoke  and  slowly  drained  it  off  be- 
fore my  eyes.  He  laid  the  empty  cup  on 
the  table  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction, 
pulling  at  his  long  moustache  in  lazy 
pleasure. 

"That's  my  nightcap,  George.  Better'n 
seein'  stars  too." 

I  could  see  his  end. 

"I'd  much  rather  see  stars  than 
snakes,"  I  remarked.  But  Jake  merely 
laughed  it  off. 

I  rose  in  a  kind  of  cold  perspiration.  To 
me,  this  was  horrible;  drinking  for  no  ap- 
parent reason. 

He  came  with  me  to  the  door.  His  voice 
was  as  steady  as  could  be;  so  were  his 
legs.  The  effects  of  the  liquor  he  had  con- 
sumed did  not  show  on  him  except  maybe 
for  a  bloodshot  appearance  in  the  whites 
of  his  baby-blue  eyes. 

I  was  worried.  I  had  known  such  an- 
other as  Jake  in  the  little  village  of 
Brammerton;  and  I  knew  what  the  inevit- 
able end  had  been  and  what  Jake's  would 
be  also. 

"Don't  be  sore  at  me,  George,"  he 
pleaded.    "It's  the  only  friend  I  got  now." 

"It  is  not  any  friend  of  yours,  Jake." 

"Well,  maybe  it  ain't,  but  I  think  it  is 
and  that's  about  the  only  way  we  can 
reckon  our  friends.  When  you  find  I  ain't 
doin'  my  share  o'  the  work  because  o'  the 
booze  or  when  you  catch  me  drunk,  I'll 
quit  it.    Good  night,  George." 

I  wished  him  good  night  gruffly,  hurried 
over  the  beach,  scrambled  into  the  boat 
and  rowed  quickly  for  my  new  home. 

And,  as  I  stood  on  the  veranda  for  a 
long  time  before  turning  in,  I  watched  the 
moon  rise  and  skim  her  way  behind  and 
above  the  clouds,  throwing,  as  she  did  so, 
great  dark  shadows  and  eerie  lights  on 
the  sea. 

In  the  vast,  awesome  stillness  of  the 
forest  behind  and  the  swishing  and 
shuffling  of  the  incoming  tide  on  the 
shingles  on  the  beach,  I  thought  of  what 
my  good  friend,  K.  B.  Horsfal,  had 
quoted : 

"Where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only 
man  is  vile." 

CHAPTER  X. 
RITA  OF  THE  SPANISH  StfNG 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  bright 
and  early  by  the  singing  of  birds.  For  a 
few  moments  I  imagined  myself  back  in 
England ;  but  the  ceaseless  beat  of  the  sea 
and  the  sustained,  woody-toned,  chatter- 
ing, chirruping  squeak  of  an  angry 
squirrel  on  my  roof,  gave  me  my  proper 
location. 

I  had  heard  once,  in  a  London  drawing 
room,  that  there  were  no  singing  birds  in 
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British  Columbia;  that  the  songsters  of 
the  East  were  unable  to  get  across  the 
hish,  eternal  cold  and  snow  of  the  Rockies. 
What  a  fallacy!  They  were  everywhere 
around  me,  and  in  thousands.  How  they 
got  there  was  of  little  moment  to  me.  They 
were  there,  much  to  my  joy;  and  the 
forests  at  my  back  door  were  alive  with 
the  sweetness  of  their  melodies. 

Early  as  it  was,  I  could  see  a  thin 
column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  cove 
where  Jake  was.  When  I  went  to  the 
woodpile  at  the  rear  of  my  bungalow,  I 
found  more  evidence  of  his  early  morning 
diligence.  A  heap  of  dry,  freshly-cut 
kindling  was  set  out,  while  the  chickens 
had  already  been  fed  and  let  out  to 
wander  at  their  own  sweet  wills. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  very  ordinal 
life,  I  investigated  the  eccentricities  of 
cook  stove,  overcame  them  and  cooked  my- 
self a  rousing  breakfast  of  porridge  and 
bacon  and  eggs  with  toast.     How  proud 
I  felt  of  my  achievement  and  how  delicious 
the  food  tasted !  Never  had  woman  cooke 
porridge    and  bacon  and  eggs  to  such 
delightful  turn. 

I  laughed  joyously,  for  I  felt  sure  I  had 
stumbled  across  an  important  truth  that 
woman  had  religiously  kept  from  the 
average  man  throughout  all  the  bygone 
ages;  the  truth  that  any  man,  if  he  onlj 
sets  his  mind  to  it,  can  cook  a  meal  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  himself. 

After  washing  up  the  breakfast  dishe 
without  smashing  any,  sweeping  the  kit 
chen   floor   and    shovelling  up — nothing; 
there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do;  fo 
the  north  going  steamer  was  not  due  unt 
early  in  the  afternoon.    When  she  should 
arrive  and  give  me  delivery  of  the  freight 
which  she  was  bringing,  I  knew  I  should 
have  enough  to  occupy  my  attention  for 
some    days    to    come,    getting    the    cas 
opened  up  and  the  goods  checked  over 
priced   and   set  out    in    the    store;    but 
meantime,  my  time  was  my  own. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The  sue 
was  shining  and  the  air  was  balmy  as 
mid-summer's  day  at  home.  I  opened  th« 
front  door  and  gazed  on  the  loveliness; 
stretched  my  arms  and  felt  vigor  runnir 
to  my  finger-tips.  Then  I  longed  for 
swim! 

And  why  not?  I  slipped  out  of  my  shir 
and  trousers  and  got  into  my  bathing  suit 
I  ran  down  to  the  end  of  the  wharf  and 
out  on  to  the  rocks. 

The  water  was  calm,  and  deep,  and  of  i 
pale  green  hue.  I  could  see  the  rock  co 
and  little  shiners  down  there,  dartir 
about  on  a  breakfast  hunt. 

Filling  my  lungs,  I  took  a  header  in 
coming  up  fifteen  yards  out  and  shakinj 
my  head  with  a  gurgling  cry  of  pleasut 
I  struck  out,  overhand ;  growing  stronge 
and  more  vigorous  each  succeeding  mom- 
ent, as  the  refreshing  sea  played  over  my 
body.     On,  on  I  went,  turning  upon  my 
breast  sometimes,  sometimes  on  my  back, 
lashing  the  water  into  foam  with  my  feet 
and  blowing  it  far  into  the  air  from  my 
mouth. 

Half  a  mile  out  and  I  was  as  near  to  thl 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  as  I  was  to 
the  wharf.  I  knew  I  could  make  it,  al- 
though I  had  not  been  in  the  water  for 
several  weeks.  I  had  an  abundance  of 
time,  the  sea  was  warm,  the  island  looked 
pretty,  so  on  I  went. 

I  reached  it  at  last,  a  trifle  blown,  but 
in  good  condition. 

It  had  not  been  by  any  means  a  record 
swim  for  me.     I  had  not  intended  that " 
should.      All    the    way,    it    had    been 
pleasure  trip. 

I  made  for  a  sandy  beach,  between  two 
rocky  headlands.     Soon,  I  got  my  footing 
Continued  on  page  37 
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Looking 
Over  the  New  Fence 


A  farmer  is  justified  in  feeling  proud  when  he  shows  his  neighbors 
his  new  FROST  fence.    It  stands  up  there  as  "straight  as  a  ramrod" 
and  as  spick-and-span  as  a  soldier  on  inspection  parade. 

Its  perfectly  put  on  locks,  and  precisely  straight  and  even  spaced  stays — its 
splendid  outward  appearance — are  indications  of  its  staunchness  and  goodness. 


Years  of  service  on  many  thou- 
sands of  Canadian  farms,  with  tre- 
mendously severe  tests  imposed  on 
it,  attest  to  its  enduring  stamina,  and 
confirm  all  we  have  said  about 
FROST  fence  as  a  lasting  invest- 
ment. 

The  FROST  Company  have  always 
had  one  thought  in  mind — to  build 
FROST  fence  so  well  that  buyers  of 
it  will  come  back  again  every  time 
they  require  new  fence. 

Our  greatest  asset  is  the  great  and 
ever  increasing  number  of  FROST 


fence  customers — an  army  of  boost- 
ers for  FROST  QUALITY. 

If  you  were  to  visit  our  mills  and 
see  how  we  make  and  galvanize  the 
wire — how  we  put  that  peculiar  elas- 
tic wave  into  Frost  laterals  —  how 
carefully  the  locks  are  applied  with- 
out kinking  or  weakening  the  later- 
als— you  would  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  why  FROST  fence  is  FIRST  in 
quality,  in  service  and  in  value.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  see  one  stretched 
up  on  a  field  or  to  examine  one  at  a 
FROST  dealer's.  If  you  don't  know 
a  nearby  dealer,  write  us. 


A  style  for  every  purpose 


Frost  Fence  First 

Frost  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  Ltd.,       Hamilton,  Canada 
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Safe    and 

Sanitary 


Butter  Or  Spice  Pail 

Here  are  two  modern  conveniences  for 
Farm  Women.  Send  the  Butter  to  Town 
in  Eddy's  Fibreware  Butter  Tub.  It  will 
keep  the  Butter  in  perfect  condition  with- 
out tainting  it  with  any  woody  or  other 
taste.  Likewise  the  Eddy  Milk  Pail  will 
serve  you  well  at  much  lower  cost  than 
pails  made  of  materials  necessary  for  war 
supplies. 


MILK 
PAIL 

Light    weight. 
Long   wearing. 
Easily   cleaned 
Utensils  are  those 
made   of   EDDY'S 
INDURATED 
FIBREWARE. 


Favorite  Churn 

Here'i  the  best  Chum  you  ever 
saw  in  any  dairy.  It's  the  easiest- 
running  because  of  its  roller- 
'>earings:  handiest  to  work 
^  becauseofitaunique 
adjustable  handle ;  and 
gives  such  splendid  re- 
.ults  that  it  13  used  every- 
where, and  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  say  it's 
the  finest  butter-maker 
in  the  world.  Made  in 
8  sizes,  of  selected  oak 
(does  not  chill),  with 
light,  strong,  steelframe. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED 
Vti.    E 
St.  Marys.  Ont.   33 


Why  waste  your  strength  on 
a  washboard?  tJ°  ^rpre"ent 

when  you  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  with  the. 
least  effort  by  using  the' 
Connor  Ball  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  and 
reserve  your  strength 
and  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro- 
fitable  occupation. 

The 

CONNOR 

Bail-Bearing 

WASHER 

not  only  saves  your  time, 

it  saves  the  clothes  from 

the    harsh    wash-board 

treatment.    Gives   much   better   results,    with   lighter 

work    than    when    done    in    the    old-fashioned    way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 

Established    in    1881  OTTAWA,    ONT. 


Patterns  for  Home  Dressmaking 


8996 — Ladies'  Dress.  Having  a  tuck 
each  side  of  front,  one-seam  draped 
sleeves,  4  gathered  panels  over  a  two-piece 
slightly  gathered  skirt,  measuring  2% 
yards  at  the  lower  edge.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  54-inch  gray  jersey,  and  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  dark  blue  satin.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust  measure. 


8918 — Ladies'  Waist.  Having  a  lining 
in  high  or  open  neck,  with  one-seam 
sleeves  dart-fitted  to  elbow.  Sizes  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  inches  bust  measure,  8651— 
Ladies'  Four-Piece  Skirt.  With  regu- 
lation waistline,  measuring  2%  yards  at 
lower  edge.  Sizes  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  inches 
waist  measure.  The  medium  size  re- 
quires 6  yards  of  36-inch  black  satin  and 
lJ/4  yards  of  36-inch  gray  satin. 

8654 — Ladies'  Waist.  Having  an  un- 
derbody  in  high  or  open  neck  and  one- 


No.  8996 


Waist— 8918 
Skirt— 8  6  51 
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seam  sleeves.  Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
inches  bust  measure.  8951 — Ladies'  Skirt. 
Measures  2lA  yards  at  the  lower  edge. 
Sizes  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist  measure. 
The  medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
42-inch  black  silk  poplin,  and  3%  yards  of 
21-inch  lace  flouncing. 


* 


i'\ 


< 


Eft 


Waist— 8654 
Skirt— 8951 


Waltham  Watch 


A  LADY'S  watch,  while  necessarily  very 
small  and  dainty,  should  also  possess 
the  quality  of  unfailing  accuracy. 
The  Waltham  Ladies'  Convertible  Bracelet 
Watch  answers  these  requirements.  An 
exclusive  feature  of  its  construction  is  the 
"disappearing  eye"  which  enables  the  watch 
to  be  worn  in  several  different  ways,  as  the 
caprices  of  Dame  Fashion  may  dictate. 
Waltham  quality  in  every  detail  assures  endur- 
ing satisfaction. 

'Your  jeweler  will  show  you' 

Your  jeweler  will  show  you  the  Waltham 
range  of  high  grade  watches  including  many 
exclusive  models  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO    O 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY    • 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representa- 
tives— who  would  like  to  make  $10  to  $25  extra  cash  each 
month  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present 
duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not 
require  previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how.  Write 
for  particulars. 

AGENCY  DIVISION 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE         TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Save 
Food 


In  a  time  needing  food  economy 
many  people  are  not  getting  all 
the  nourishment  they  might 
from  their  food. 

It  is  not  how  much  you  eat,  but 
how  much  you  assimilate,  that 
does  you  good. 

The  addition  of  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  Bovril  to 
the  diet  as  a  peptogenic 
before  meals  leads  to 
more  thorough  digestion 
and  assimilation  and  thus 
saves  food,  for  you  need 
less. 


—  and  be  sure 

TjOU  use 

dsor 


Made  in 
Cm 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.,  LIMITED. 


Compare  the 

SANITARY   KING 

With     All     Other  Cream    Separators 

Then  you  will  understand  why  so 
many  farmers  are  using  the 

"Sanitary    King" 

Built  of  the  very  best  material, 
which  insures  long  life.  Sstands 
solid,  turns  easy,  close  skimmers, 
splash  oiling  system,  solid  or 
detachable  spindle.  Capacities  for 
from  one  cow  to  a  large  herd — 
operated  by  hand,  gasoline  or 
electricity.  Sold  on  easy  terms  if 
desired.  Write  for  local  agent's 
address.    Try  it  before  you  buy. 

King  Separator  Works  of  Canada 

Bridgeburg,   Ontario 


The  completed  fireless  cooker. 


The  Fireless  Cooker 

With  Directions  For  Making  One  At  Home 


THE  fireless  cooker  offers  several  ad- 
vantages. The  first  is  economy  of 
time,  as  the  housekeeper  may  leave 
the  food  cooking  without  worrying  about 
the  results  while  she  is  engaged  in  other 
household  duties  or  visiting  her  friends. 

Some  foods  are  improved  by  long  cook- 
ing at  relatively  low  temperature.  The 
texture  and  flavor  of  tougher  cuts  of  meat, 
old,  tough  fowl,  and  ham  are  improved 
by  slow  cooking.  Cereals,  dried  legumes, 
and  dried  fruits  are  more  palatable  and 
wholesome  when  cooked  for  a  long  time. 
Soups  and  stews  are  delicious  when  cook- 
ed in  the  cooker.  Baking,  however,  can 
not  be  done  very  conveniently  and  satis- 
factorily in  the  ordinary  home-made  fire- 
less cooker. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  economy 
of  fuel  must  be  an  important  considera- 
tion. The  food  for  the  cooker  may  be 
started  on  the  wood  or  coal  range  when 
the  morning  meal  is  being  prepared.  In 
warm  weather  the  use  of  a  fireless  cooker 
and  a  kerosene  stove  means  not  only 
economy  of  fuel  but  also  comfort. 

The  food  to  be  cooked  is  first  heated  to 
boiling  point  on  the  stove  in  the  cooking 


vessel  and  then  this  vessel,  covered  with  a 
tight  lid,  is  quickly  placed  in  the  cooker, 
where  the  cooking  continues.  The  cooker 
is  so  constructed  that  the  heat  does  not 
escape.  For  long  cooking  it  is  necessary 
to  place  in  the  cooker  under  the  cooking 
vessel  a  hot  radiator.  A  soapstone  is  the 
best  radiator  and  can  be  purchased  at 
most  hardware  stores  for  50  cents.  A 
stove  lid,  a  brick  or  disk  made  of  concrete, 
heated  and  placed  in  the  cooker,  may  serve 
as  the  radiator. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   MAKING  FIRELESS   COOKER 

A  tightly  built  box,  an  old  trunk,  a  gal- 
vanized-iron  ash  can,  a  candy  bucket,  a  tin 
lard  can,  a  lard  tub,  and  a  butter  firkin 
are  among  the  containers  that  have  been 
used  successfully  in  the  construction  of 
fireless  cookers. 

The  inside  container  or  nest  which  holds 
the  vessel  of  hot  food  may  be  a  bucket  of 
agate,  galvanized  iron,  or  tin.  This  nest 
must  be  deep  enough  to  hold  the  radiator 
and  the  vessel  of  food  but  not  large 
enough  to  leave  much  space,  as  the  air 
space  will  cool  the  food.  The  inside  con- 
tainer must  have  a  tight-fitting  cover,  and 
straight  sides  are  desirable. 


Materials   assembled   for  making  a   fireless   cooker. 
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The  packing  or  insulation  must  be  some 
material  which  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat.  The  following  materials  may  be 
used  and  they  should  be  dry:  Lint  cot- 
ton, wool,  shredded  newspaper,  ground 
cork,  hay,  straw,  and  excelsior. 

Sheet  asbestos  %  inch  thick  and  heavy 
cardboard  have  proved  to  be  the  best  lin- 
ing for  the  outer  container  and  the  wrap- 
ping for  the  nest.  Heavy  wrapping  paper 
or  several  sheets  of  newspaper  may  be 
used  for  lining  the  outer  container,  but 
the  nest  should  be  wrapped  with  asbestos 
or  heavy  cardboard  to  prevent  the  hot 
stone  scorching  or  burning  the  packing. 

1.  It  is  well  to  have  the  outside  con- 
tainer large  enough  to  permit  4  inches  of 
packing  below  and  around  the  sides  of 
the  nest.  If  a  cooker  is  being  made  with 
two  nests,  6  inches  of  packing  should  be 
allowed  between  the  nests.  Pack  into  the 
bottom  of  the  lined  outer  container  4 
inches  of  the  packings.  Place  the  nest  or 
inside  container  wrapped  with  asbestos  or 
heavy  cardboard  and  hold  steady  while  the 
packing  is  put  around  tightly  and  firmly 
until  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  nest. 

2.  Make  a  collar,  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion, of  cardboard,  sheet  asbestos,  or  wood 
to  cover  the  exposed  surface  of  the  in- 
sulating material.  This  collar  should  fit 
tightly. 

3.  Make  a  cushion  which  when  filled 
with  the  packing  will  be  at  least  4  inches 
thick  and  will  fill  completely  the  space  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  nest  and  the  lid  of  the 
outside  container.  It  should  fit  against 
the  top  tightly  enough  to  cause  pressure 
when  the  lid  is  closed. 

4.  The  outside  of  the  fireless  cooker  can 
be  made  more  attractive  by  staining  or 
painting  it.  The  lid  may  be  held  in  place 
by  screen-door  hooks  and  eyes.  The 
cooker  may  be  placed  on  casters  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  moved. 


COOKING  BY  FIRELESS 

Recipes  Arranged  for  the  Fireless  Cooker, 

But  Which  May  be  Applied  to 

Other  Methods 

OBVIOUSLY  the  fireless  cooker 
must  be  used  with  intelligence  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  It  is  best 
suited  to  those  foods  which  require  boil- 
ing, steaming,  or  long,  slow  cooking  in  a 
moist  heat.  Foods  can  not  be  fried  in  it, 
pies  can  not  be  baked  successfully  in  the 
ordinary  fireless  cooker,  nor  can  any  cook- 
ing be  done  which  requires  a  high,  dry 
heat  for  browning.  Meats,  however,  may 
be  partially  roasted  in  the  oven  and  fin- 
ished in  the  cooker,  or  may  be  begun  in 
the  cooker  and  finished  in  the  oven  with 
much  the  same  results  as  if  they  were 
roasted  in  the  oven  entirely.  The  classes 
of  food  best  adapted  to  the  cooker  are 
cereals,  soups,  meats,  vegetables,  dried 
fruits,  steamed  breads,  and  puddings. 

When  different  foods  are  cooked  to- 
gether in  the  fireless  cooker  they  must  be 
such  as  require  the  same  amount  of  cook- 
ing since  the  cooker  can  not  be  opened  to 
take  out  food  without  allowing  the  escape 
of  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  making  it 
necessary  to  reheat  the  contents.  It  would 
not  do  to  put  food  which  needs  about  one 
and  one-half  hours  to  cook  into  the  cooker 
with  a  piece  of  meat  which  would  stay 
several  hours. 

The  recipes  for  dishes  to  be  prepared  in 
the  fireless  cooker  differ  somewhat  from 
those  for  foods  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
way,  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  water  or 
other  liquids  called  for.  Less  liquid 
should  be  put  into  the  food  to  be  prepared 


One  picture : 

A  big  stack  of  dishes  to  wash. 
A  long  face  and  a  sigh  of  resig 
nation.  "Oh  dear! — I  wish 
these  dishes  were  all  washed 
and  put  away  in  the  pantry  !  " 


Another  picture : 

A-*tack  of  dishes — and  a  package  of 
Gold  Dust.  A  smile  on  her  face,  now, 
as  she  says  :  "It  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  get  these  dishes  out  of  the 
way — with  Gold  Dust  to  help  ma." 


HOW  does  Gold  Dust  "help"?  By  dissolv- 
ing the  grease. 

Try  a  spoonful  of  Gold  Dust  in  your  very  next 
dishpan  of  water.  See  what  a  difference  it  makes ! 
See  how  easily  the  grease  slips  off  the  dishes  ! 

Gold  Dust  is  a  wonderful  help  in  housecleaning, 
too.  A  good  rule  is  this  :  Use  Gold  Dust  for  all 
dirt  that  you  can't  sweep  up  or  brush  off. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Gold  Dust — and  make  sure 
it  really  is  Gold  Dust  he  sends  you.  Large  and 
small  packages. 

£xh03£FAI  R  BANK  sbM*™*} 

LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

GOLD  DUST 

^    The  Busy  Cleaner 


the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Barn 

YOU  know  how  much  farm  work  is  saved 
by  electric  motors  and  gasoline  engines.  Why  not 
adopt  the  same  idea  in  the  houtc  ?     Backaches  from 
zvashi'tg  are  out-of-date—  successful 
housekeepers  everywhere  insist  on 
r  washing  machines,  and  the  best  idea 
um  of  all  is  the  ptiver  washer,  because  it 
llilifg  does  all  the  work  itself  arid  needs  no 
~iXUI^     attention  whatever. 


Zawuted^ 


Power  Bench  Washer 


u  —has  proved  itself  a  wonderful  friend  heaviest  or  daintiest  clothes  with  no  tearing  or 

to  others.   Let  it  help  you.    It  will  even  do  the  wearing.     Pays  for  it 'self  o-vrr  and  overt 

wringing !  Ha..Jles  the  biggest  or  smallest  wash.  Made  m  three  sizes.     Write  for  particulars. 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED.    -  Dept.  E      ,    St.  M»rys.  Ontario    40 
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-write  for 

this  book 

b^Mrs-Knox 

on  Rod  Economy 

-138  recipes 

like  this  one 


Cottage  Pudding 

Soak  one-half  envelope  of  Knox  Gparkllns 
Gelatine  in  one-fourth  cup  cold  water  ten  tnin- 
Otea.  Make  a  custard  ot  two  cupa  milk,  one- 
third  cup  Buirar,  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  two 
egg  yolks.  Add  soaked  gelatine  to  the  hot  cus- 
tard, and  when  nearly  cool,  add  whites  of  eggs, 
beaten  until  stiff,  two-thirds  cup  stale  cake 
crumbs  and  one  teaspoonf  ul  vanilla.  Turn  Into 
a  mold  or  small  cups  first  dipped  In  cold  water, 
and  chill.  Any  left-over  cocoa  or  coffee  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  milk. 


THE  above  is  just  one  of  the  many 
economical  dishes  included  in  Mrs. 
Knox's  new  book  on  "Food  Econ- 
omy." Most  of  the  war-time  recipes 
contained  in  this  book  show  how  to 
make  delicious  dishes  out  of  "left- 
overs"—  new  and  inviting  uses  for 
inexpensive  foods  —  all  of  them  ap- 
proved by  the  leaders  of  the  food 
conservation  movement. 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  copy 
of  "Food  Economy,"  send  for  it  today.  A 
post  card  will  bring  it  if  you  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  address. 

Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  H.  180  St.  Paul  St.  W.  Montreal,  Que. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE   * 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  6uch  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums. 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 

'  Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or   Partially  Destroyed 

\  Drums  ,D  ischarge  from  Ears.  etc. 

Wil9on  Common-Sense  Ear  Drama 
"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
630  aBter-StUthcrn  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  EX 


in  an  ordinary  fireless  cooker,  since  there 
is  no  chance  for  water  to  evaporate. 

MEAT  AND  VEGETABLE  STEW 

With  the  less  tender  cuts  of  beef  and 
mutton  which  require  long,  slow  cooking, 
delicious  dishes  may  be  prepared  by  add- 
ing vegetables  and  cooking  in  the  fireless 
cooker. 

Cut  the  meat  into  cubes,  dredge  with 
flour,  and  brown  it  in  meat  drippings  or 
lard  and  butter.  Then  brown  the  onions 
in  the  same  fat.  For  every  3  or  4  cups 
of  meat  use  2  cups  potatoes,  1  cup 
turnips,  1  cup  carrots,  2  onions, 
%  cup  celery.  Put  into  the  fireless  cooker 
vessel  and  add  1  cup  boiling  water  with 
the  first  combination  or  2  cups  water  with 
the  second  one.  Boil  for  5  minutes  and 
put  into  cooker  for  3  or  4  hours. 

CEREAL  BREAKFAST  FOODS 

Cereal  breakfast  foods  should  be  pre- 
pared at  night  while  the  fire  for  supper  is 
hot.  Measure  the  required  quantity  of 
boiling  water  into  the  cooker  kettle;  add 
salt  and  cereal;  let  boil  10  minutes  and 
place  in  box  overnight.  Reheating  in  the 
morning  will  probably  be  necessary.  The 
food  in  the  inner  kettle  should  be  cooked 
about  five  minutes  before  placing  in  the 
outer  kettle.  Then  the  whole  should  stand 
over  the  flame  until  the  water  boils  in  the 
outer  kettle.  Any  other  kind  of  break- 
fast cereal  may  be  cooked  by  adopting 
these  general  directions. 

POT  ROAST  OF  MEAT 
Use  any  preferred  cut.  Sear  in  hot  fat 
in  a  frying  pan.  Place  the  meat  in  the 
cooker  kettle  and  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Boil  gently  for  30  minutes  (20  minutes 
will  suffice  if  the  roast  is  3  pounds  or  less.) 
Place  in  the  cooker  overnight.  Reheat 
in  the  morning,  season,  and  return  to  the 
cooking  box  until  noon.  Thicken  some  of 
the  liquor  for  gravy.  If  it  is  desired  to 
slice  cold  for  next  dinner,  return  meat  to 
liquor  and  let  stand  until  wanted. 

BOILED   DINNER 

Cook  a  piece  of  corned  beef  and  a  piece 
of  salt  pork  in  the  cooker  overnight,  after 
boiling  over  the  fire  for  10  minutes.  In 
the  morning  prepare  all  the  vegetables  it 
is  desired  to  use  and  place  in  the  kettle 
with  meat.  The  greater  the  variety  the 
better  the  dinner.  Boil  10  or  15  minutes 
and  return  to  the  cooker.  It  is  best  to 
leave  potatoes  until  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  before  serving,  as  they  are  the 
only  vegetable  likely  to  suffer  from  too 
long  a  time  in  the  cooker.  When  they  are 
added  bring  the  contents  of  the  kettle  to 
the  boiling  point  again.  The  liquid  from 
the  boiled  dinner  makes  a  good  soup  if  the 
corned  beef  and  salt  pork  have  been  par- 
boiled to  remove  some  of  the  salt. 

BOSTON  BEANS  AND  OTHER  DRIED 
VEGETABLES 
In  cooking  dry  beans,  the  time  required 
either  in  the  oven  or  the  cooking  box  will 
vary  with  the  length  of  time  the  beans 
have  been  kept;  the  older  the  beans  the 
more  cooking  required.  Soak  1  quart  of 
beans  over  night;  in  the  morning  drain 
them  and  cover  with  cold  water  and  heat 
to  boiling.  Let  boil  until  the  skins  will 
burst  when  touched  very  lightly,  adding 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  soda  a  few  minutes 
before  taking  from  the  fire.  Drain 
through  a  colander.  Return  to  the  kettle 
and  add  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  1  teaspoon  of 
mustard,  3  tablespoonfuls  molasses,  and 
one-half  pound  of  salt  pork,  washed  and 
scraped  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  Let 
boil  20  or  30  minutes,  then  place  in  the 
cooking  box.     If  the  beans  are  new,  six 
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Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer's  Exchange 

SEMI-MONTHLY 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion. 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


JEWELRY 

Xl/ALTHAM  WATCHES  —  $6.60  TO 
vv  $150.00.  Reliable  timepieces.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  to  The  Watch  Shop. 
Wm.   E.   Cox,   70   Yonge  St..  Toronto,      (tf) 


TJAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED  BY 
■^  experts  —  Gillette,  35c  dozen ;  Ever- 
Beady,  25c.  Mail  to  Albert  Keen  Edge 
Co.,   180  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto.       (4-18) 

FARM    FOR    SALE 

°15  ACRES-  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
u  loam,  no  waste.     Suitable  for  grain 

or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box  C,  Farmers'  Magazine. 

SOW   WANTED 

pURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  SOW  WANT- 
ed — must  be  young  and  due  to  farrow 
about  May  1st.  Apply,  giving  particulars, 
including  age  and  price,  to  Bpx  16^ 
Farmers'  Magazine,  143-153  University 
Ave.,    Toronto. 


MILCH     COWS     WANTED 

\yANTED— TWO  FIRST-CLASS  MILCH 
cows.  Shorthorns  preferred,  not  more 
than  six  years  old.  One  with  calf  at  foot 
and  another  that  will  freshen  not  later 
than  June  1.  Must  be  Al  stock.  Apply, 
stating  price,  Box  15,  Farmers'  Magazine, 
143-153    University    Avenue,    Toronto. 


DUCKS 

/CANADA'S  GREATEST  WINNING 
heavy  esrg-producing  (300  strain)  Fawn 
and  white  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  The 
breed  you'll  eventually  keep.  Lay  more 
eggs  than  hens.  Large  snow-white  fertile 
eggs  $1.50  per  setting.  Special  price  on 
larger  lots.  Order  now.  L.  F.  Murray. 
Harrow,    Ont.  (May  15) 


pREE— MONEY-SAVING  CATALOGUE 
showing  styles  and  prices  of  wire 
fence,  gates,  etc.  Factory  prices ;  freight 
prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Lee  Hardware, 
Stoney   Creek,   Ont.  (May  1) 

MORE  DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada,  men  and  women, 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  FM.  143-153 
University    Avenue,    Toronto,    Canada. 

CLASSIFIED  ADS.   GET  RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF     THIS     COLUMN. 
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hours  in  the  box  will  be  long  enough.  Old 
beans  require  longer  cooking  and  should 
be  left  in  the  box  overnight,  then  reheated 
in  the  morning,  and  returned  to  the  box. 
They  will  be  ready  to  serve  for  the  mid- 
day meal. 

STEWED  PRUNES 

Wash  prunes  and  soak  overnight  in 
twice  their  quantity  of  cold  water.  Boil 
for  five  minutes  in  this  water  and  cook  in 
the  fireless  cooker  for  four  hours.  Try 
these  without  adding  any  sugar. 

STEAMED  PUDDING 

One  cup  sweet  milk,  1  cup  molasses,  1 
cup  butter,  3V2  cups  flour,  1  teaspoon 
soda,  Vz  cup  raisins  or  currants,  Yz  tea- 
spoon cinnamon,  Yi  teaspoon  ginger,  % 
teaspoon  salt. 

Stir  the  soda  into  the  molasses,  add  the 
milk  and  the  melted  butter.  Add  the  flour 
sifted  with  the  spices  and  the  salt,  and 
lastly  the  raisins  or  the  currants  dredged 
with  some  of  the  flour.  Turn  the  mixture 
into  a  buttered  mold,  place  it  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  thirty 
minutes.  Transfer  the  kettle  to  the 
cooker,  and  allow  the  pudding  to  steam  for 
five  hours. 

TAPIOCA  FRUIT  PUDDING 
One-half  cup  pearl  tapioca,  1  quart 
water,  6  apples  pared  and  sliced  or  2  cups 
raspberries  raw  or  canned,  %  cup  sugar, 
Vi  teaspoon  salt,  2  tablespoons  butter. 
Soak  the  tapioca  for  one  hour,  place  it  and 
the  other  ingredients  in  a  cooker  kettle 
and  bring  the  mixture  to  boiling  point. 
Place  the  kettle  in  the  cooker  for  one 
hour.  Serve  the  pudding  cold  with  cream, 
or  if  it  is  to  be  served  warm  use  only  3 
cups  of  water. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant 
Gentleman 

Continued  from  page  30 

and  waded  ashore.  After  a  short  rest,  I 
set  out  to  survey  the  island. 

All  the  childhood  visions  I  had  stored 
in  my  memory  of  "Coral  Island," 
"Crusoe's  Island,"  and  "Treasure  Island" 
became  visualised  and  merged  into  one, 
the  island  I  was  exploring. 

It  was  of  fairy  concept;  only  some  four 
hundred  yards  long  and  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  with  rugged  rocks  and 
sandy  beaches;  secret  caves  and  strange 
caverns;  fertile  over  all  with  small  fir 
and  arbutus  trees,  shrubs,  ferns  and 
turfy  patches  of  grass  of  the  softest  vel- 
vet pile.  In  the  most  unlikely  places,  I 
stumbled  across  bubbling  springs  of  fresh 
water  forcing  its  way  through  the  rocks. 
How  they  originated,  was  a  mystery  to 
me,  for  the  island  was  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  mile,  at  least,"of  salt  water. 

What  an  ideal  spot,  I  thought,  for  a 
picnic !  Would  not  some  of  my  eccentric 
acquaintances  at  home — the  Duke  of 
Athlane,  for  instance,  dearly  love  to  take 
the  whole  thing  up  by  the  roots  and  trans- 
plant it  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  arti- 
ficial lakes  they  had  schemed  and  con- 
trived, in  wild  attempts  to  make  more 
beautiful  the  natural  beauties  of  their 
estates? 

By  this  time  the  warm  air  had  dried 
my  body.  I  climbed  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  a  small  plateau,  covered 
with  short  turf;  a  glorious  place  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  sun  bath.  I  lay  down  and 
stretched  myself. 

My  only  regret  then  was  that  I  did  not 
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Economy  in  baking  is  one  of  the  biggest  ways 
in  which  Canadian  housewives  can  help  to  con- 
serve food.  Thousands  of  thoughtful  women 
have  found  Egg-0  Baking  Powder  a  big  help 
in  economizing. 


m 


BAKING 
POWDER 


is  so  sure  and  so  perfect — it  ensures  real  baking  economy. 
It  means  better  baking  at  a  smaller  cost.  Use  only  a  level 
teaspoon  of  Egg-0  to  each  level,  measuring-cupful  of  well- 
sifted  flour.  These  proportions  will  give  you  the  best 
baking  results. 
Try  Egg-0  yourself,  next  bake  day.     Surprise  the  family 

with   delicious   Egg-0   War   Cake,   eggless,  

butterless  and  milkless.    It  is  easy  to  make. 

1  lb.  raisins,  1  teaspoon  allspice,  1  teaspoon  cin- 
namon, 2  tablespoons  lard,  3  cups  brown  sugar,  3 
cups  water.  Boil  together  5  minutes.  When  cola 
mix  with  4  level  cups  of  flour,  4  level  teaspoons  of 
Egg-O  Baking  Powder,  1  level  teaspoon  of  salt ; 
sift  and  beat  together.  Bake  slowly  for  1  hour 
in  a  shallow  pan.  Better  kept  a  day  or  two 
before  eating. 


Buy  Egg-0  in  the  pound  tin  or  larger  sizes — it  is 
much  cheaper.  Your  grocer's  name  and  10  cents 
will  bring  a  4  ox.  (net)  tin  of  Egg-O  and  the  book  of 
Reliable    Recipes. 


kM 


The  Egg-0  Baking  Powder  Co..  Limited,    Hamilton,  Ontario 


Boys- 


Boys  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots  of  money  and  are 
acquiring  that  business  experience  which  comes  only  by  con- 
tact with  men.  A  card  will  bring  full  particulars  to  any  boy 
or  his  parents. 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,       -       Toronto,  Ontario 
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Improve  the  Live  Stock 
The  Nation  Needs  It 

/twin  gnu  m5\    I 
/    w  *w  kwuwt     \  I 

n^    'CJ^§m^Sr^~{      The  easiest,  quickest  and  surest  way  to  improve  the  live 

N  .       ^T  r~     I      stock  on  your  farm  is  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  most 

successful  stock-raisers  all  over  Canada.     Progressive  farmers  in  all  parts  of 

the  country  are  rapidly  learning  the  advantages  to  be  derved  from  feeding 

Omazon  Stock  Food 

to  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  It  is  a  great  invigorator  and  gives 
added  endurance.  Its  nutritive  qualities  make  it  a  desirable  food  wherever  stock 
is  kept.     Its  use  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  required. 

"Vivat"  Keeps  Horses  Well 

"Vivat"  saves  the  farmer  many  veterinary  bills.  It  cures  coughs,  heaves,  broken 
wind,  etc.,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic,  intestinal  worms  and  kidney 
trouble.  Special  directions  are  supplied  for  each  case.  VIVAT  is  a  product  in 
powder  form. 

Hereunder  is  a  list  of  the  other  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  Veterinary  remedies :   Omazon  Specific,  a  liquid 
remedy    for    the    cure   of    Coughs,    Heaves,    Broken 
Wind,   etc. ;   Omazon   Worm    Powder,    Omazon   Gall 
Ointment,   Omazon   Urine  Powder.   Marechale  Con- 
dition  Powder. 

We  will  supply  to  you  direct  the  above-named  re- 
medies  if  you   cannot  get   them   from   your  dealer. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  inter- 
esting information  about  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  famous 
preparations  for  the  welfare  of  stock.     It   is  free. 


Proprietor,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.,  Limited 
Mountain  Hill.  QUEBEC.  CANADA 


t  "Jtrm  In  f*w*l  ; 

CPiCtSO    CfcNTS. 

Dr.  Ed.   MORIN  g,  CO   .limited. 
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A  Good  Sign 


1  he     Iraction    or     opecial 
mark  is  on   every  pavement 
and  road    in    every    portion 
of  Canada.     Cf  Either    mark 


is  the  sure  sign  that  all    is 
well  ahead. 

Your  Garageman  Stocks 
Dunlop  Tires. 


A.  66 
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have  a  book  with  me  to  complete  my 
Paradise. 

Pillowed  on  a  slight  incline,  I  dreamily 
watched  the  scudding  clouds,  then  my 
eyes  traveled  across  to  the  mainland.  I 
could  see  the  smoke  curl  upward  from  my 
kitchen  fire.  I  saw  old  Jake  get  into  his 
boat,  followed  by  the  drunken  rascal  of  a 
dog,  Mike.  All  was  still  and  quiet  but  for 
the  seethe  and  shuffle  of  the  sea. 

Suddenly,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
somewhere,  but  evidently  far  away,  a 
voice,  untrained,  but  of  peculiar  sweet- 
ness, broke  into  my  drowsing.  I  listened 
for  a  time,  trying  to  catch  the  refrain. 
As  it  grew  clearer,  I  tried  to  pick  up  the 
words,  but  they  were  in  a  tongue  foreign 
to  me.  They  were  not  French,  nor  were 
they  Italian.  At  last  it  struck  me  that 
they  were  Spanish  words;  the  words  of  a 
Spanish  dancing  song,  which,  when  I  was 
a  gadding-about  college  boy,  had  been 
popular  among  us.  I  recalled  having 
heard  that  it  was  sung  by  the  chorus  of  a 
famous  Spanish  dancer,  who,  at  one  time, 
had  been  the  rage  of  London  and  the 
provinces,  but  who  had  mysteriously 
vanished  from  the  footlights  with  the 
suddenness  with  which  she  had  appeared 
there. 

It  was  a  haunting  little  melody,  catchy 
and  childishly  simple;  and  it  had  re- 
mained in  my  memory  all  these  years,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  with  choruses  that 
we  hear  in  our  babyhood. 

Naturally,  I  was  more  than  curious  to 
see  the  singer,  so  I  crept  to  the  top  of  the 
grassy  knoll  and  peered  over,  searching 
the  far  side  of  the  island  and  over  the 
water. 

Away  out,  I  discerned  a  small  boat  mak- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  island.  The 
oars  were  being  plied  by  a  woman  or  a 
girl,  I  could  not  tell  which,  as  her  back 
was  toward  me  and  she  was  still  a  good 
way  off.  She  handled  her  oars  as  if  she 
were  a  part  of  the  boat  itself  and  th« 
boat  were  a  living  thing. 

She  stopped  every  now  and  then,  rose 
from  her  seat  and  busied  herself  with 
something.  I  wondered  what  she  was 
doing.  I  saw  her  haul  something  into  the 
boat.  As  she  examined  it  in  her  hand,  the 
sun  flashed  upon  it.  I  could  hear  her 
laugh  happily  as  she  tossed  it  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat. 

She  was  trolling  for  fish  and,  evidently, 
getting  a  plentiful  supply. 

She  rowed  in  as  if  intent  upon  fishing 
round  the  island.  But,  all  at  once,  she 
changed  her  mind,  turned  the  boat,  pulled 
in  her  fishing  line  and  shot  into  a  sandy 
beach,  springing  out  and  pulling  the  boat 
clear  of  the  tide. 

She  straightened  herself  as  she  turned 
and  faced  the  plateau  on  the  far  incline 
of  which  I  lay  hidden.  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that,  though  a  mere  girl  in  years,  some- 
where between  sixteen  and  eighteen,  yet 
she  was  a  woman,  maturing  as  a  June 
rose,  as  a  butterfly  stretching  its  pretty 
wings  for  the  first  time  in  the  ecstasy  of 
its  new  birth.  Of  medium  height;  her 
hair  was  the  darkest  shade  of  brown  and 
hung  in  two  long,  thick  braids  down  to 
her  neat  waist.  She  seemed  not  at  all  of 
the  countrified  type  I  might  have  expected 
to  encounter  so  far  in  the  wilds. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  spotless  white 
blouse,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  rolled 
back  almost  to  her  shoulders;  with  a 
dark-colored,  serviceable  skirt,  the  hem  of 
which  hung  high  above  a  pair  of  small, 
bare  feet  and  neat  supple-looking  ankles. 
I  could  see  her  shoes  and  stockings,  brown 
in  color,  lying  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  She 
reached  over,  picked  them  up,  then  sat  on 
a  rock  by  the  water's  edge  and  pulled  them 
on  her  feet. 
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But,  after  all,  it  was  not  her  dress  that 
held  my  attention,  although  in  the  main 
this  was  pleasing  to  the  eye;  nor  yet  was 
it  the  girl's  features,  for  she  was  still 
rather  far  off  for  me  to  observe  these 
distinctly.  What  rivetted  me  was  the 
light,  agile  rapidity  of  her  every  action; 
and  her  evident  abandonment  of  every- 
thing else  than  what,  for  the  moment,  ab- 
sorbed her. 

As  I  watched,  I  became  filled  with  con- 
flicting thoughts.  Should  I  remain  where 
I  was,  or  should  I  at  once  betray  my 
presence? 

I  decided  that  the  island  was  large 
enough  for  both  of  us.  She  was  not  inter- 
ested in  me,  so  why  should  I  interupt  her 
in  her  lonely  enjoyment? 

I  was  perplexed  more  than  a  little  in 
trying  to  place  where  she  rightfully  be- 
longed. Naturally,  I  took  her  to  be  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  settlers  on  the  far 
side  of  Golden  Crescent.  But  there  was  a 
something  in  her  entire  appearance  that 
seemed  to  place  her  on  a  different  plane 
from  that,  a  plane  all  by  herself;  while, 
again,  there  was  the  Spanish  song  which 
I  had  heard  her  lilt  out  on  the  water. 

She  brought  my  conjecturing  to  rather 
an  abrupt  conclusion,  for,  without  any 
warning,  she  darted  up  over  the  rocks  and 
through  the  ferns  to  where  I  lay,  and  she 
had  almost  trodden  upon  me  before  I  had 
time  to  get  out  of  her  way. 

She  stepped  back  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  but  gave  no  sign  to  indicate 
that  she  was  afraid. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  miss,"  I  said  sincere- 
ly- 

"Oh!  there  ain't  much  to  be  sorry  over. 
This  ain't  my  island.  Still,  girls  don't 
much  care  about  men  watching  them  from 
behind  places,"  she  replied,  with  a  tone  of 
displeasure. 

"And  I  am  sorry,  again,"  I  answered. 
"Please  forgive  me,  for  I  could  hardly 
help  it.  I  was  lying  here  when  I  heard 
you  sing.  I  became  curious.  When  you 
landed,  I  intended  making  my  presence 
known,  but  I  said  to  myself  just  what  you 
have  said  now:  'It  is  not  my  island.' 
However,  I  shall  go  now  and  leave  you  in 
possession." 

"Where  is  your  boat?" 

"Didn't  bring  one  with  me." 

"How  did  you  get  here  then?" 

Her  blunt  questioning  was  rather  dis- 
concerting. 

"Oh!  I  walked  it,"  I  answered  lightly, 
with  a  grin. 

Her  voice  changed.  "You're  trying  to 
be  smart,"  she  reprimanded. 

"Sorry,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  contrition, 
"for  I  am  not  a  bit  smart  in  spite  of  my 
trying.  Well,  I  swam  across  from  the 
wharf  over  there." 

She  looked  up.  "Being  smart  some 
more." 

"No!  it  is  true." 

She  measured  the  distance  from  the 
island  to  the  wharf  with  her  eye.  I  re- 
marked, some  time  ago,  that  her  hair  was 
of  the  darkest  shade  of  brown.  I  was 
wrong;  there  was  a  darker  hue  still,  and 
that  was  in  her  eyes;  while  her  skin  was 
of  that  attractive  combination,  olive  and 
pink. 

"Gee!  that  was  some  swim. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  back?"  she 
continued,  in  open  friendliness. 

"Swim!" 

"Ain't  you  tired?" 

"I  was  winded  a  bit  when  I  got  here, 
but  I  am  all  right  again,"  I  answered. 

"You're  an  Englishman?" 

"How  did  you  guess  it?"  I  asked,  as  if 
I  were  giving  her  credit  for  unearthing  a 
great  mystery. 

Continued  on  page  56 


Thirty-One  Cents  an  Acre 

At  Brandon  the  Happy  Farmer  demonstrated  its  ability  to  plow 
an  acre  in  45  minutes  at  a  cost  of  only  31  cents  worth  of  coal 
oil!  Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  plowing  an  acre  with  your 
best  team,  with  feed  at  high  prices,  and  men's  extra  time  to  be 
counted  in.     Will  it  not  pay  you  to  use  the 

Happy  Farmer 
Tractor 

Model  A     8-16  Horsepower      Model  B     1 2-24  Horsepower 


Happy    Farmer    Tractor    handling    3    bottom    14-incn 
plows     backsetting     Timothy     Sod 


Here  is  the  ultimate  tractor  for 
efficiency  and  economy  combined! 
It  is  famous  for  its  simplicity — few 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Any  in- 
telligent farm  lad  can  run  it.  It 
is  heavy  enough  for  the  hardest 
plowing  test  and  for  heavy  haul- 
ing— light  enough  to  use  with  the 
drill.  And  it  will  go  anywhere;  it 
will  plow  right  up  to  the  fence  with 
no  unfinished  corners.  It  will  turn 
in  its  own  space  and  not  mire  in 
soft  spots. 

Model  B's  engine  is  not  just 
"adapted"  to  coal  oil.  It  is  de- 
signed specially  for  kerosene.  It 
burns  it  perfectly — all  of  it — with 
no  smoke  nuisance  and  no  carbon 
trouble.  Model  B  will  not  only  pull 
the  plow  and  the  binder,  getting 
your  work  done  early  in  critical 
times,  but  it  will  deliver  24  horse- 
power for  all  kinds  of  belt  work  at 
low  up-keep   cost. 

If  you  prefer  a  lower  power  trac- 
tor, Model  A  supplies  the  need. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars 
about  price,  delivery,  terms,  etc. 
Literature  free  on  request. 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 


Head  Office  and  Works :    RENFREW,  ONT. 
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Eastern  Branch,    Sussex,  N.  B. 


Branches  almost  everywhere  in  Canada 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting   for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands   of   farmers    have   responded   to   the   call.      How   about   you  ? 

For   full   information   as   to   terms,    regulations   and   settlers'    rates,   write   to 


H.   A.    MACDONELL,    Director    of 

HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON 

Minister  of  Lands.  Forests  and  Mines 


Coloni  zation 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO.  ONT. 
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How  the  Y.M.C.A.  Contributes 


Serving  coffee  100  yards  from  German  lines  near  Lens. 

YPRES,  Langemark,  Festubert,  Vimy  Ridge,  Pasch- 
endaele — how  the  very  names  thrill  1    They  stand 
for  deeds  of  the  bravest   of   the   brave — our  own 
Canadian  lads !    They  fight  and  win,   not  always  by 
strength  of  numbers,  but  by  unbeatable  fighting  spirit, 
or  "  morale  " 

V^gsiSS  ;:;#i|r 


YM.C.A. 


Red  Triangle  Fund 

$2,250,000,  May  7,  8, 9 

Canada-Wide  Appeal 

Said  a  British  Staff  officer :  "  I  have  known  morale  to  be  found 
in  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  I  have  seen  it  sustained  by  a  man's  merely 
writing  a  letter  home.  If  you  want  an  easy  and  short  definition  of 
"morale"  you  will  find  a  good  one  in  the  four  letters  Y.M.C.A." 

The  staff  officer  pointed  to  the  men  trooping  into  the  big  Y.M. 
C.A.  hut  and  continued :  "  Those  men  are  going  to  the  front  line  to- 
morrow. In  the  Y.M.C.A.  some  of  them  will  be  playing  games,  others 
attending  divine  service,  but  each  in  his  own  way  will  find  a  strength- 
ening of  his  'morale'  in  the  comradeship  of  his  fellows  under  the  Red 
Triangle.  All  this  is  a  thing  which  is  going  to  turn  the  balance  in  our 
favor." 

Through  the  hell  of  battle  after  battle,  our  brave  soldiers  fight. 
Through  fire,  water,  mud,  filth  and  deadly  danger  follows  the  ever- 
faithful  Y.M.C.A.  man,  even  if  he  can  bring  but  a  bucket  of  invigor- 
ating coffee  to  fagged  fighters.  Will  you  help  us  to  supply  the  coffee 
— and  to  render  the  thousand  and  one  similar  services  to  soldiers 
everywhere  ? 

The  Y.M.C.A.  needs  at  least  $2,250,000  to  meet  the  tremendous 
demands.    Be  generous  1 


to 

Victory 


Bits  from 

Soldiers  Letters 

"The  Hut  is  very  well  termed 
'next  to  home ' ". 

"  I  went  home  for  the  first  time 
in  18  years  and  I  had  not  written 
for  13  years.  I  have  given  up  my 
old  habits  of  drinking  and  gambling 
and  thank  God  for  it.  Thanks  to 
a  little  word  caught  at  one  of  your 
good  night  services". 

"  From  one  end  the  train  to  the 
other  I  heard  nothing  but  good  of 
the  "Y".  Your  representative  did 
his  best  to  supply  our  needs,  pur- 
chasing stuff  at  rock  bottom  prices 
and  letting  the  boys  have  it  in  the 
same  way". 

"They  send  guides  out  with 
parties  of  soldiers  on  sight-seeing 
tours  all  over  London." 

A  German  prisoner  said ;  "  The 
reason  you  fellows  show  such 
fight  is  easily  understood.  Your 
officers'  canteens,  Y.M.CA.'s  and 
padres  are  backing  you  up." 

"  Who  pays  ?  I  don't  know.  But 
whoever  they  are,  God  Bless  them. 
They  are  the  fathers  of  thousands 
of  boys". 

"Earn  and  Give" 

Campaign  for  Boys 

Serve  your  Country  by  your 
labor  and  make  a  gift  to  the  Red 
Triangle  Fund  from  your  earnings! 
What  a  fine  chance  to  do  a  double 
service!  Six  thousand  boys  are 
asked  to  give  $10  each.  Of  the 
total,  $50,000  goes  to  help  the  sold- 
iers, the  balance  for  boys'  work. 
Gifts  must  be  at  least  $10,  the  stan- 
dard unit.  A  boy  may  subscribe 
more  than  $10  in  $10  units,  but  not 
less.  A  beautifully  engraved  cer- 
tificate will  be  given  to  each  sub- 
scriber. Ask  your  local  Y.M.C.A. 
representative  for  pledge  card  and 
full  information. 


National  Council,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Headquarters:   120  Bay  Street,  Toronto 

John  W.  Ross,  (Montreal)  G.  A.  Warburton,  (Toronto) 

National  Chairman  of  National  Director  of 

Red  Triangle  Fond  Campaign  Red  Triangle  Fond  Campaign 
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"What  Would  We  Boys  Do 

Without  the 

Y.M.C.A.?" 


Y.M.C.A.  men  helping  wounded  soldier. 

READ  this  soldier's  letter:  "Right  up  close  was  a 
Y.M.C.A.  outfit  in  the  side  of  the  bank  near  the 
trench  where  the  wounded  were  carried  out. 
They,  like  myself,  wet  and  suffering  with  the  cold,  the 
poor  mutilated  devils  with  the  pangs  of  thirst  added  to 
those  of  cold  and  agony — to  suddenly  come  upon  a  hot 
cup  of  tea,  cocoa  or  coffee  with  fine  cakes  and  bread 
and  butter,  all  with  a  smile  for  the  asking,  without 
stint.  My  memory  is  that  I  would  have  paid  ten  dollars 
for  the  cup  of  coffee  handed  to  me.  If  only  every 
charfty  were  as  practical ! " 


YAV.C.A. 


Red  Trikngle  Fund 

$2,250,000,  May  7,  8,  9 

Canada-titide  Appeal 

Think  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  soldier  in 
health — the  temptations  of  camp  and  city,  the  long 
days  and  nights  in  billets  when  dread  homesickness 
overtakes  him.  Everywhere  he  goes  your  soldier  boy 
is  helped  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  Cheerful  huts  welcome  him 
with  companionship,  games,  sing  songs,  concerts,  re- 
freshment and  a  word  of  guidance. 

For  this  far-reaching  work  across  two  continents 
the  Canadian  Y.M.C.A.  needs  at  least  $2,250,000.  Be 
generous! 


Tributes: 


Lord  Northcliffe : 
"I  do  not  think  the  war  can  be 
fought  without  the  Y.M.GA." 

Major-General  Burstall : 
"The   benefit   to   the   troops  is 
beyond  calculation." 

Lt.-Colonel  Mayes: 
"Games  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease fighting  spirit.  Any  ef- 
forts on  your  part  to  expedite 
delivery  of  athletic  equipment 
will  be  of  national  service." 

Major-General  Leckie : 
"One  cannot    speak   too  highly 
of   the    excellent    work    of   the 
Y.M.C.A.  at  the  Front." 

Harry  Lauder: 
"We  took  the  responsibility  of 
sending  these  boys  to  defend  us, 
and  we  must  not  fail  them. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  huts  are  the  sol- 
diers 'Home  from  home'  ". 

General  Alderson : 
"Your   work  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated   by   all   units   of  the 
corps." 

Hon.  R.  B.  Reese,  Australia : 
"The    greatest   praise    must   be 
given    to    the   Y.  M.  C.  A.   who 
succor   the   men   even  right  up 
at  the  front  line." 

Brig.  Gen.  Odium: 
"I  want  to  let  you  know  how 
much  I  was  impressed  with  the 
work  done  by  the  Y.M.CA.  It 
was  simply  magnificent.  All 
ranks  are  enthusiastic  I  have 
recommended  one  of  your  offi- 
cers for  the  Military  Cross.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  has  endeared  itself  to 
the  soldier  in  France  as  no 
other  institution  has." 


National  Council,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Headquarters :  120  Bay  Street,  Toronto 


John  W.  Ross,  (Montreal) 

National  Chairman  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 


G.  A.  Warburton,  (Toronto) 
National  Director  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 
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Canada^  Steate&t 
PLANT 

Steele, 
Briggs 
Seeds 

For  Sale  Everywhere 
Send  for  Catalog 

5teele,Briggs5eedC° 
Toronto' 

HAMILTON-  WINNIPEG 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  of  hardy,  trne-to- 
name  strawberry  plants.  Our  plants  gave  great 
satisfaction  last  year  in  Ontario.  Dunlaps, 
Warfield  or  Williams,  $1.00  a  thousand.  Sample, 
Glen  Mary  or  Buster,  $5.00  a  thousand.  No 
home  garden  is  complete  without  the  great 
everbearer  Progressive,  $2.00  a  hundred,  post 
paid.     Order  now. 

CYRUS  &.  MANNING  ELLS 
Port  Williams  Nova  Scotia 


FRESH    STRAWBERRIES 
ALL  SEASON 

Send  card  to-day  for  McConnell's  Free  Plant 
Catalogue.  Telia  you  about  the  great  Ever- 
bearing Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  We  also 
have  a  fine  stock  of  the  Standard  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseber- 
ries. Grapes,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs, 
Ornamentals,    Roses,    Seed   Potatoes,    etc. 

H.  L.  McCONNELL  &  SOW 
POR  T  BUR  WELL  ONTA  RIO 


Write  Us  To-Day 

Who  in  Canada  is  there  WHO 
DOES  NOT  NEED  AN  IN- 
CREASE in  income  to  take 
care  of  extra  expenses?  If  you 
are  one  of  the  many  who  -would 
appreciate  an  opportunity  of 
turning  your  spare  time  into 
Cash  profits,  we  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  you. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in 
Canada  to-day  are  working  our 
plan  to  augment  their  present 
income  and  it's  'providing  a 
liberal  amount  of  extra  funds 
for  them.  If  you  would  like  to 
join  this  "thrifty  class"  of 
spare  time  hustlers — write  us 
to-day. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,       -        Toronto 


Business  of  Farming 


SPROUTED  POTATOES  IN  LIGHT 

Plant  More   Potatoes   to   Safeguard    Us 
from  Famine 

BY  ALONZA  BROWN 

POTATOES  will  be  needed  this  winter 
as  never  before.  At  least  that  is  the 
prospect  at  this  present  minute.  The 
winter  of  1917-18  proved  too  severe  for 
the  fall  wheat.  The  winter  was  followed 
by  ice  on  many  of  the  fields,  and  the  ice 
was  followed  by  a  dry  period  in  April 
during  which  cold  winds  steadily  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  wheat.  This  crop  fail- 
ure along  with  the  demand  for  the  wheat 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  soldiers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  wheat 
granaries  of  the  world  are  not  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Empire,  points  the 
way  to  the  necessity  for  the  production  of 
potatoes.  Unless  the  potatoes  are  grown 
the  pinch  of  hunger  may  be  keenly  felt  in 
Canada  before  another  year  comes  round. 

Potato  ground  should  be  well  drained. 
It  is  all  the  better  if  the  field  where  they 
are  planted  slopes  to  the  south-east,  and  if 
the  land  is  naturally  loose  and  loamy. 
FERTILIZERS    SHOULD    BE    USED    LIBERALLY 

The  soil  for  the  potatoes  cannot  be  too 
well  worked  before  planting.  If  it  was 
plowed  last  fall,  it  should  be  cultivated 
early  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  possible 
it  should  be  plowed  after  it  has  been  culti- 
vated. If  the  land  will  admit  of  it,  it 
should  be  plowed  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  and  given  a  stroke  with  the  harrow 
and  left  standing  for  a  week  or  so.  It 
should  then  be  cultivated  again  and  left 
to  stand  for  a  few  days. 

The  aim  in  all  this  cultivation  is  the 
starting  of  the  germination  of  all  weed 
seeds  when  this  is  at  all  possible.  Further, 
and  what  is  quite  as  important  by  this 
method  the  soil  is  well  warmed  and  other- 
wise improved  by  this  frequent  exposure 
to  the  sun.  Not  only  is  the  soil  made  loose 
and  deep  and  mellow  by  the  thorough  cul- 
tivation, but  the  various  mineral  and  other 
elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
crops  are  set  free.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  as  if  the  planting  is  delayed  by 
the  frequent  waitings  and  cultivations, 
but  the  rapid  growth  consequent  upon  the 
good  cultivation  and  the  soil  fitness  more 
than  compensates  for  the  delay. 

This  year  as  far  as  possible  none  but 
sprouted  seed  should  be  planted.  The 
reason  is  that  last  winter's  frost  pene- 
trated cellars  where  it  never  entered  be- 
fore. Potatoes  have  been  frosted  without 
being  frozen,  but  this  frosting  may  have 
weakened  the  value  of  the  potato  for 
seed.  Hence  the  need  of  planting  only 
such  seed  as  gives  out  a  vigorous,  deep 
colored  sprout.  Further,  this  sprouting 
will  mean  considerable  gain  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  crop. 

The  potatoes  for  seed  should  be  exposed 
to  the  light  in  a  fairly  warm  place  for 
about  three  weeks  before  planting  time. 

The  potatoes  should  be  cut,  leaving  about 
three  eyes,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  all 
the  sprouts.  Contrary  to  what  some  people 
think,  the  potatoes  should  be  planted  not 
closer  than  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the 
drill,  and  the  drills  should  not  be  nearer 
to  each  other  than  thirty-two  inches. 

When  the  potatoes  are  planted  in  the 
drill,  the  covering  should  be  done  with  the 
hoe.  When  this  is  done  the  sprouts  are 
not  broken,  and  the  seed  may  be  given  a 
light  covering,  thus  leaving  the  tubers 
where  the  sun  may  warm  the  earth  rapid- 
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ly  and  so  promote  growth.  A  week  after 
planting,  the  field  may  be  given  a  stroke 
with  the  harrow,  in  this  way  killing 
weeds  by  the  million,  and  adding  a  slight 
covering  to  the  seed.  The  harrowing  may 
be  repeated  till  the  potatoes  are  all  above 
the  ground.  In  this  way  the  field  is  kept 
level  and  clean. 

In  cases  where  the  planter  is  to  be  used, 
thus  rendering  sprouting  impossible,  it 
will  be  good  practice  to  take  out  a  sample 
lot  of  potatoes  from  the  bin  and  test  their 
sprouting  properties  by  exposing  these 
potatoes  to  conditions  that  promote 
sprouting.  In  any  case  it  will  be  wise  to 
plant  3uch  potatoes  a  little  more  thickly 
than  usual  in  order  that  allowance  may 
be  made  for  misses. 

When  soil  has  been  well  prepared  the 
matter  of  summer  cultivation  is  not  a  ser- 
ious one.  The  only  care  is  the  frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  soil.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  deep  cultivation.  In- 
deed, many  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  has 
been  ruined  by  deep  and  close  cultivation. 

The  potato  planter  and  the  potato  dig- 
ger have  fairly  won  their  way.  The  indi- 
vidual farmer  who  grows  from  six  to  ten 
acres  of  potatoes  will  find  that  this  equip- 
ment will  pay  him.  When  he  can  rent 
either  one  of  these  machines  he  may  count 
himself  fortunate. 

Almost  any  year  the  potato  is  a  money 
maker.  This  year  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  farmer  who  has  a  good  field  of 
this  invaluable  tuber  will  prove  himself  a 
good  business  man  and  a  patriot. 


SETING  B.  C.  ON  A  PLAN 

The  State  is  Using  Some  Common  Sens* 
in  its  Land  Settlement  Schemes. 

BY  JOHN   PAWTUCKAWAY 

THE  provincial  government  is  making 
this  spring  a  revolutionary  change  in 
British  Columbia  land  settlement  regula- 
tions. Henceforth  pre-emptors  will  be 
allowed  to  take  up  land  only  in  examined 
and  surveyed  territory,  the  object  of  the 
government  being  to  restrict  settlement  to 
such  districts  as  it  can  provide,  without 
exorbitant  outlay,  with  roads,  schools,  and 
other  community  conveniences.  The  order 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  British 
Columbia,  in  so  far  as  land  settlement 
goes,  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  that 
methods  and  policies  which  have  succeeded 
elsewhere  in  Canada  are  impractical  here. 
Distances  in  British  Columbia  are 
multiplied  many  times  by  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  province,  and  the.  iso- 
lated settler — and  there  are  many  such, 
who  have  settled  on  good  land  where  they 
have  found  it— has  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 
It  is  known  that  hundreds  of  pre-emptions 
which  were  taken  up  in  Northern  British 
Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  railway  con- 
struction boom  have  been  abandoned,  and 
that  many  of  the  settlers  who  stuck  are 
having  a  hard  time.  This  is  not  because 
the  land  is  not  very  fertile  and  productive, 
but  because  settlement  has  not  been  con- 
centrated. Scattered  at  a  thousand  and 
one  different  points  in  the  wilderness,  the 
pioneers  would  have  risen  to  fortune  had 
a  wave  of  settlement  been  at  their  backs. 
Then  problems  of  roads  and  supplies  and 
markets  would  have  solved  themselves. 
Instead,  the  railway  was  completed,  term- 
inating the  market   for   products   at   the 
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ruling  high  prices;  the  war  broke  out;  the 
influx  of  new  settlers  ceased. 

With  something  in  the  nature  of  a  land 
rush  on,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
restricting  settlers  to  special  localities, 
but  there  unquestionably  is  when  settle- 
ment on  raw  wild  land  is  slow,  as  it  is  at 
present.  In  the  boom  days,  the  govern- 
ment attempted  a  policy  of  roads  for  set- 
tlers wherever  located.  It  had  large 
revenue  from  lumber  and  land  to  use. 
Politics  possibly  entered  into  it,  too. 
There  were  roads  built  to  serve  a  half- 
dozen  settlers,  which  cost  twice  that  num- 
ber of  thousands  of  dollars.  That  im- 
practical, wild  sort  of  thing  had  to  stop 
gome  time,  and  when  it  did  many  settlers 
were  left  in  a  tight  place. 

The  British  Columbia  legislature 
created  last  year  a  land  settlement  board, 
with  power  to  raise  and  loan  money,  clear 
land,  etc.  The  members  of  the  board  are 
practical  farmers. 

Returned  soldiers  are  the  prospective 
new  element  in  agriculture.  To  what  ex- 
tent they  will  actually  go  on  the  land  is 
not  yet  indicated.  The  War  Veterans 
Association  has  considered  the  subject  at 
great  length,  and  comes  out  in  favor  of  a 
long-cherished  project  now  under  investi- 
gation by  the  government,  the  reclamation 
of  flats  at  the  foot  of  Kootenay  Lake  near 
Creston.  First  proposed  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  this  work  would  make  available 
for  farming  a  tract  about  four  miles  wide 
and  eleven  miles  long,  extending  to  the 
Idaho  state  line.  The  land  is  extremely 
fertile,  is  convenient  to  both  lake  and  rail 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  veterans' 
organization  suggests  that  it  should  be 
subdivided  into  tracts  of  20  and  40  acres 
and  sold  to  the  soldiers  on  easy  terms. 
Most  of  the  flats  is  already  owned  by  the 
government,  which  condition  would  facili- 
tate the  undertaking. 

The  argument  of  the  returned  soldiers 
is  that  they  have  neither  the  capital  nor 
the  strength  to  tackle  raw  pre-emptions 
in  the  Peace  river  country,  or  some  other 
outpost  of  civilization,  with  lines  of  com- 
munication cut.  There  is  something  in 
that,  too. 

Industrial  conditions  are  not  such  now 
as  to  stimulate  settlement.  Shipyards, 
mines,  and  lumber  camps  are  extremely 
active,  and  out  on  the  farms  there  are 
more  jobs  than  men  to  take  them.  In  the 
two  or  three  years  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war,  lack  of  employment  and  general 
business  conditions  in  the  cities  undoubt- 
edly furnished  the  "drive"  which  landed 
hundreds  of  families  on  pre-emptions  and 
small  chicken  farms.  A  duplication  of 
such  conditions  when  the  war  ends  is  with- 
in the  range  of  a  possibility.  The  Civil 
War  in  the. United  States  was  followed 
by  a  great  migration  to  the  Western 
plains. 

The  provincial  government,  it  is  under- 
stood, contemplates  some  sort  of  coloniza- 
tion propaganda  among  the  cattlemen  and 
farmers  of  the  Western  States,  believing 
that  this  field  under  present  conditions 
•ffers  the  best  prospects  of  results. 


An  official  of  the  Board  of  Health  in 
a  Massachusetts  town  notified  a  citizen 
that  his  license  to  keep  a  cow  on  his 
premises  had  expired.  In  reply  to  this 
letter  the  official  received  the  following 
communication  : 

"Monsieur  Bord  of  Helt. — I  just  get 
your  notis  that  my  licens  to  keep  my  cow 
has  expire.  I  wish  to  inform  you, 
M'sieur  Bord  of  Helt,  that  my  cow  she 
beat  you  to  it — she  expire  t'ree  weeks  ago. 
Much  oblige.    Yours  with  respek. 


Hay-Field  Economy 

FLEERING    Mowers,   Rakes    and  Tedders 

*^  long  ago  became  necessities  in  American 
farming.  Year  after  year  they  have  entered  meadow 
and  hayfield  and  made  ready  countless  acres  of  hay 
for  barn  and  stack.  On  thousands  of  farms  each  season, 
Deering  mowers,  rakes,  and  tedders  do  their  work  with  satisfac- 
tion and  little  attention,  and  are  put  away  until  the  next  year. 

When  you  buy  a  mower,  rake,  or  tedder  with  the  name 
Deering  on  it,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  has  every  really  good 
improvement  ever  made  in  hay  machines.  You  may  know 
that  there  is  no  skimping  in  any  parts;  there  never  was,  in 
International  Harvester  machines. 

Choose  a  Deering  mower,  rake,  and  tedder.  Also — get 
acquainted  with  the  new  International  Combined  Side-Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder,  and  with  the  International  Steel  Windrow 
Loader.  These  tools  mean  good,  easy  hay  making,  long  serv- 
ice, and  prompt  repair  service  if  you  need  it.  WARNING: 
This  is  a  year  of  big  demand,  scant  supply,  and  handicapped 
shipping.  Act  early  and  be  certain.  Write  to  the  nearest 
branch  for  folders. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 
WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan 
Aita.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 
EAST  — Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


JAFE 
PAINT-PATH 
TO  FULLO 

Insist  on  Ramsay's 
Pure  Paint,  because 
every  gallon  is  tested  for 
uniformity,  elasticity  and 
free  flowing  qualities. 

Ask  any  Ramsay  dealer,  or  write  us  for 
interesting  booklets  and  suggestions. 

A  RAMSAY  &  SON  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  SINCE  1H42 
Toronto  MONTREAL  Vancouver 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  9ent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  named : 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette." 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in   America,   with  a  history  of  the  British 

work. 

$2.10,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.   Sanders 
A  comparison  volume  to  the  one  on   Short- 
horns,    and     represents    the     latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.10,   postpaid;    half    leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA    IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 
The   full   story   of   the   growing,    cultivation 
and    curing   of   this   great   hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Geo.   E.  Day 
Prof,  of   Animal  Husbandry  at  the 

O.A.C.,    Guelph. 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,   and   treats   of   breeding,    management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By   Carl   W.    Gay 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Covers  structure,  types,  principles  of  breed- 
ing    and     horse     in     service.         Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By  Henry 
The   standard   book   in    America   for   feeders 
of    livestock.       A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition    is   out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John   W.    Lloyd 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It    places    vegetables    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure    basis.       The     book     for    money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose. 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian   writer  on 
the   subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By   Joe   E.    Wing 
368     pages,     and     treats     fully     the     whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By    Miller    Purvis. 
A   thoroughly   reliable   and   informing   work 
for    the    farmer    or    specialost. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR     BEGINNERS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington. 
This    is   a    new    work    and    covers    the   sub- 
ject  in   a    way   that   will   please   every   per- 
son   who    is    learning    to    make    the    poultry 
business  go. 

$1.00,    postpaid. 

THE    MODERN    GAS    TRACTOR 

Its   Construction,    Operation,   Application. 
A    Practical   Treatise. 
Written   by   Victor   W.    Page,    S.A.E. 
Covers     every     branch     of     up-to-date     Gas 
Tractor    Engineering,    Driving    and    Main- 
tenance  in   a   non-technical   manner.      Very 
well  illustrated.    Over  500  pages.    Describes 
design   and   construction   of   all   parts,   their 
installation     and     adjustment,     as     well    as 
practical    application    and    use    of    tractors. 
Every   farmer   should   have   this   book. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 
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Xhe  Fruit  Grower 


Hints  On  Fruit  Tree  Pruning 

By  C.   M.   Fouse 


MUCH  can  be  said  about  pruning 
fruit  trees,  and  varied  opinions 
of  the  different  fruit  growers  and 
writers.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  hard  set  rules,  so  the  writer  will 
give  only  his  experience  and  theories  for 
pruning.  In  order  to  make  the  writing 
more  to  the  point,  we  will  follow  accom- 
panying sketches,  which  are  not  alto- 
gether complete  or  true  to  any  particular 
fruit  tree,  but  will  however  serve  as  a 
guide  to  training  and  pruning  young  fruit 
trees,  particularly  apple.  The  first  year 
strict  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
formation  of  the  framework,  which 
should  consist  of  at  least  four  (4)  strong 
branches,  each  to  leave  the  trunk  at  differ- 
ent heights  from  the  ground,  thus  avoid- 
ing weak  crotches.  The  distance  between 
the  ground  and  the  first  branch  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  grower  to  decide,  but  the 
writer  prefers  three  (3)  to  four  (4)  feet. 

The  second  spring  the  four  main 
branches  should  be  cut  back  to  a  distance 
of  18  to  20  inches  from  main  stem  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1,  also  by  broken  lines  a, 
a  in  Fig.  4.  During  the  summer  two  fav- 
orably located  branches  should  be  allowed 
to  form  on  each  of  the  four  main  branches, 
all  others  being  removed. 

The  third  year  during  March  or  early 
part  of  April,  the  outer  or  new  branches 
should  be  again  cut  back  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  also  by  broken  lines  b,  b,  in  Fig.  4. 

The  third  summer  two  or  three  branches 
should  be  again  formed  on  each  of  those 
cut  back  earlier  in  the  season,  but  allow 
only  those  branches  that  are  favorably 
placed  to  grow.    See  Fig.  3. 

The  fourth  year  in  March  the  new 
growth  should  be  cut  back  about  one-third 
of  last  year's  growth,  referring  again  to 
broken  lines  c,  c,  in  Fig.  4. 

Now  having  tree  well  shaped,  the  prun- 
ing will  be  more  in  the  way  of  removing 
interfering  branches  and  thinning  out 
the  head  or  top  of  the  tree,  thereby  giving 
ripning  for  light  to  the  lower  branches 
?nd  the  development  of  fruiting  buds  and 
later  on  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

This  writing  is  based  on  trees  planted 
not  less  than  28  feet  apart.    Trees  planted 
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less  than  28  feet  will  have  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  higher. 

It  is  more  preferable  to  grow  low-head- 
ed trees,  making  it  easier  to  gather  fruit, 
and  preventing  falling  fruit  from  being 
bruised  too  badly.  For  cleaning  up  and 
pruning  neglected  trees,  operator  will  first 
remove  all  dead  limbs  and  branches.  It  is 
a  wise  policy  to  first  cut  large  limbs  about 
18  inches  out,  then  recutting  close,  thus 
preventing  the  tearing  into  trunk  or  main 
limb,  making  a  much  larger  wound.  The 
next  operation   is   to   remove  all   water- 
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sprouts  (sometimes  called  suckers)  unless 
a  good  strong  one  is  favorably  located  to 
fill  an  open  place,  caused  by  a  storm- 
breafc  or  the  removing  of  a  large  dead 
branch.  Then  carefully  remove  interfer- 
ing branches  and  thin  out  the  top  to  let 
sufficient  light  to  inner  branches.  Such 
a  tree  will  bear  little  or  no  fruit  until  the 
second  season. 

Older  trees  that  have  become  thin  and 
straggly,  such  as  in  Fig.  5,  may  very  often 
be  renewed  by  dehorning  or  heading  in. 
This  may  be  done  by  severely  cutting  back 
the  entire  tree  or  reducing  the  circumfer- 
ence by  nearly  one-third,  note  cross  lines 
a,  a,  a,  a,  in  Fig.  5.  The  renewing  of 
such  trees  may  also  be  assisted  by  cultiva- 
tion and  heavy  fertilizing,  thus  furnish- 
ing1 material  for  new  wood.  The  operator 
will  again  encourage  favorable  branches, 
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and  remove  others  that  have  no  room  for 
development.  Trees  under  this  treatment 
should  again  bear  fairly  well  about  the 
third  season. 

February  and  March  is  about  the  best 
time  for  pruning  older  trees,  it  being  only 
a  short  time  until  wounds  begin  to  heal. 
After  pruning  all  cuts  should  be  carefully 
painted.  Black  graphite  paint  is  used  by 
the  writer,  it  being  very  durable  and  not 
so  conspicuous  or  injurious  as  some  of  the 
mixed  paints.  Black  graphite  can  be 
bought  in  paste  or  dry,  the  writer  prefers 
the  dry.  Mix  with  just  enough  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  to  form  a  paste,  mix  well,  then  add 
linseed  oil  to  thin  so  as  to  pour  like  syrup. 


The  Joy  Bird  of  the  West 

The  prairie  Horned  Lark  has  been 
known  to  make  its  nest  before  the  snow 
goes,  thereby  proving  that  their  return  is 
calculated  and  not  accidental.  The  song 
of  the  bird  is  quite  cheerful,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  called  a  lark.  The  black 
patch  on  its  breast  and  the  black  stripe 
through  the  eye  and  on  the  crest  of  the 
head  marks  it  as  a  relation  of  the  Meadow 
Lark,  which  has  similar  markings.  Groups 
of  these  birds  may  now  be  seen  on  almost 
any  country  road,  and  they  sing  until 
long  after  the  sun  goes  down,  even  into 
the  dark. 


The  tent  caterpillar  soon  forms  a  tent  in  a 

convenient  crotch  of  the  apple  tree  and 

works  its  destruction  of  the  foliage. 

Use  poison  in  the  second  spray. 


MORE  WORKS 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


The  use  of  collar  pads  is  humane.  Again, 
your  horses  will  do  more  work  if  properly 
protected  by  the  right  kind  of  pad. 
TAPATCO  is  the  right  kind. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point).  This  gives  the  hooks  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.  The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and  life 
of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


TAP 


(2) 


Pat  In U  S.Dec  1.1914. 
Pat  In  Cu  Apr  G.  1915. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &PUMP  CO.Tto 


lORON 

WINDMILLS 
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USE  THE  AIR 
—FREE 

*"PHE  use  of  wind  developed 
•*•  power  for  pumping  purposes 
was  given  up  by  many  farmers  on 
account  of  undue  cost  in  repairs, 
the  necessity  of  frequent  oiling 
and  the  loud  rattling  and  grind- 
ing of  the  old  style  wind  mills. 
Toronto  Windmills  overcame  all 
these  difficulties — ensuring  noiseless  pump- 
ing even  in  the  slightest  breeze  and  long 
life  with  little  oiling,  repairs  or  attention. 
Space  prohibits  our  telling  you  all  partic- 
ulars about  Toronto  windmills,  our  book 
gives  it  all.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  learn  how  to  save  labor  by  using  free  air. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pnmp  Co., 
Limited 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 
12  St.  Antoine  St.,  Montreal.        H2R 
Winnipeg  Calgary  Regina 

A  ho  Makers  of 
TORONTO  Engines 
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IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Makes  "Everywhere"  seem 
just  around  the  corner 

Distances  fade  before  the  swiftly  gliding,  silent 
Ivet  Johnson  Bicycle.  It  makes  every  errand 
a  pleasant  one.  You  get  there  and  back  again 
in  a  jiffy.  It  adds  a  number  of  happy  hours  to 
every  day  for  you  and  your  boy. 
An  Iver  Johnson  Bicycle  is  the  sturdiest. smooth- 
est running,  and  longest  wearing  bicycle  built. 
Beautifully  finished  with  four  coats  of  baked, 
hand-rubbed  enamel  and  heavy  nickel  over  cop- 
per plate.  An  Iver  Johnson  will  give  satisfac- 
tory service  years  after  ordinary  bicycles  have 
outworn  their  usefulness.  I  7  models.  Adults, 
$37.50  to  $55.  Juveniles,  $22.50  to  $27.50. 

f      Send  for  FREE  Bicycle  Catalog  "B  " 
Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
347  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

(Uw  York: 9S  Chambers  SI.      Snu  Francisco:  717  Martol  SI. 


Crop  Feeding 

and 

Canadian  Harvests 

VOU  are  starting  off 
the  young  crops.  Their 
growth  and  yield  depend  upon 
how  well  you  have  prepared  the 
soil  and  how  much  suitable  plant- 
food  the  crops  have  at  their  dis- 
posal. 
,  <J  Fertilizing  paid  in  tests 
made  on  Dominion  Experimental 
Farms  in  1915,  as  follows: 

Yield  bus. 
Treatmentof  Potatoes  per  acre      per  Acre 
No  added  plantfood     .     .     .     75.66 
Manure  IS  tons  plus  583  V  lbs. 
high  grade  complete  ferti- 
lizer     200.33 

638  1  bs.  of  fertilizer  contain- 
ing Nitrogen  and  Phosphoric 

Acid 140.75 

Manure  15  tons  only   .  .131.61 

Manure  7h  tons  only    .     .     .     94.36 

Write  for  our  publications 
on  greater  crop  production 

Soil   and   Crop 
Improvement  Bureau 

of    the    Canadian 
Fertilizer  Association 

1111  Temple  BIdg .         Toronto 

L L°J 


The    Standard    Fruit   Packages 

(As    barrels,    boxes,    hallocks,    and    Climax 
baskets) 

The  recent  fruit  conference  at  Ottawa 
arrived  at  some  very  definite  conclusions 
on    the    matter    of    packages.      These    were: 

1.  That  the  United  States  standard  apple 
barrel  be  adopted  for  Canada.  Dimensions, 
17%  inches,  head  diameter;  28%  inch  stave; 
64  inch  circumference  at  bulge;  7,056  cubic 
inches,    content. 

2.  "That  the  American  or  Washington 
apple  box,  measuring  18  x  10%  x  11% 
inches,  inside  measurement,  be  adopted  as 
the  standard  for  Canada  and  for  exporting 
to  such  countries  as  have  no  legal  require- 
ments of  their  own;  and  that  when  export- 
ing to  countries  which  have  legal  require- 
ments, permission  be  given  to  export  in 
the  box  required  by  the  country  to  which 
they   are   being  exported." 

3.  "That  a  standard  apple  crate  be  adopt- 
ed in  Canada  which  shall  conform  in  dimen- 
sions and  size  to  the  standard  apple  box, 
with  slats  at  least  three-quarter  inches 
apart. 

4.  "That  the  following  three  sizes  of 
peach  boxes  be  made  legal  in  Canada: 
18  x  11%  x  4%  inches;  18  x  11%  x  4 
inches;    18  x  11%  x  3%   inches. 

5.  "That  the  legal  Canadian  pear  box  be 
of  the  following  dimensions:  18  x  11%  x 
7%,    inside    measurement. 

6.  "That  the  legal  Canadian  prune  box 
be    18    x    11%    x    3%,    inside    measurement. 

7.  "That  the  following  amendments  be 
made  to  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act,  Fart 
IX.: 

"(a)  Fancy   grade   eliminated. 

"(b)  No.   1   to   remain   as   at  present. 

"(c)  No.  2  to  be  defined  'unless  such  fruit 
includes  no  culls,  sound,  or  nearly  medium 
size  and  some  color  for  the  variety,  and 
not  less  than  85  per  cent,  free  from  scab, 
and  wormholes,  bruises  and  other  defects, 
and    properly    packed.' 

"(d)  That  a  'Domestic  Grade'  be  em- 
bodied in  the  Act,  and  defined  as  follows: 
'unless  such  fruit  includes  no  culls,  sound, 
of  not  less  than  nearly  medium  size  for 
the  variety,  80  per  cent,  free  from  worm- 
holes,  but  may  be  slightly  affected  with 
scab  and  other  minor  defects,  and  properly 
packed.' 

"(e)  That  grade  No.  3  be  defined  to  in- 
clude no  culls,  and  be  properly  packed; 
and  that  the  definition  of  the  word  'culls' 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

8.  "That  all  packages  of  fruit  offered  for 
sale  shall  be  well  and  properly  filled  at 
point  o.f  shipment,  and  in  cases  where  in- 
spector's find  evidence  of  underfilling,  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  weigh  or  measure 
contents  of  package  at  point  of  shipment 
in  order  to  determine  whether  said  pack- 
age   had    been    well    and   properly   filled." 

9.  "That  the  name  and  address  of  the 
packer  shall  be  placed  on  all  open  pack- 
ages. 

10.  "That  the  standard  6  qt.  and  11  qt. 
baskets  be  the  same  as  were  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  members  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, at  a  meeting  held  at  St.  Catharines  on 
the  8th  day  of  March,  1918,  provided,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  6qt.  baskets,  that 
baskets  may  be  machine  made. 

11.  "No  immature  fruit  shall  be  market- 
ed except  where  the  demand  is  legitimate: 
No  fruit  that  is  so  materially  diseased,  or 
wormy,  or  otherwise  depreciated  as  to  be 
unfit  for  consumption  shall  be  marketed; 
that  the  Department  be  requested  to  draft 
regulations  whereby  the  various  points  and 
facts  embodied  in  these  principles  can  be 
put  into  effect. 

12.  "That  the  standard  bushel  basket  be 
that  now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  the 
cubical  content  of  which  is  2,150  2-10  cubic 
inches. 

13.  "That  the  standard  berry  packages 
for  domestic  use  in  Canada  be  the  four- 
fifths  quart,  the  two-fifths  quart,  and  the 
British  Columbia  pint  boxes,  and  that  for 
export  such  sizes  be  permitted  as  are  re- 
quired to  conform  to  special  market  re- 
quirements. 
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11.  "That  each  province  be  allowed  to 
work  out  its  own  problems  with  reference 
to   a   satisfactory  berry  crate. 

15.  "That  wherever  closed  packages  in- 
tended for  sale  are  found  falsely  marked 
by  the  inspector,  said  inspector  shall  be 
empowered  at  the  point  of  shipment  to  ef- 
face such  improper  markings  and  place 
proper  markings  on  such  packages;  and  al?o 
that  he  be  empowered  to  hold  the  car  until 
its  contents  have  been  properly  marked  in 
accordance   with    its   proper  grade. 

16.  "That  packages  repacked  for  sale  shall 
be  marked  as  such  and  shall  bear  the  name 
and  address  of  the  repacker  and  that  no 
grade  shall  be  altered  except  by  the  author- 
ity   of   a    Dominion    Inspector. 

17.  "That  in  cases  where  packages  are 
re-used,  all  original  markings  must  be 
obliterated." 


Whitewashing  Trees 

Every  year  Jas.  Andrew  of  Pickering, 
whitewashes  the  trunks  and  lower  limbs 
of  his  apple  trees.  He  first  scrapes  the 
rough  bark  off  and  then  uses  a  whitewash 
brush  to  apply  the  mixture.  He  claims 
that  the  scraping  and  painting  destroys  a 
great  many  insect  pests  besides  preserv- 
ing the  timber  and  making  a  neat  and 
striking  appearance. 

The  practice  is  not  a  general  one  in 
Ontario,  although  the  old  settlers  tell  us 
that  this  was  a  much  more  common  prac- 
tise in  their  early  days  when  sprays  were 
unknown. 


The  Spray  Calendar 

Send  to  your  local  agricultural  college 
or  experiment  station  for  their  spray 
calendar  if  you  already  have  not  done  so. 
It  tells  when  and  how  best  to  spray  your 
fruit  trees.  If  you  are  doing  only  one 
spraying  of  apples  this  year,  and  it  may 
do  at  that,  if  you  have  no  scale,  spray  just 
as  the  blossoms  fall  with  lime  sulphur  and 
a  poison.  Read  G.  E.  Saunder's  article 
in  the  April  15th  issue. 


Manuring  Apple  Trees 

Placing  manure  around  apple  trees  in 
the  old  bearing  orchard  is  good  practice 
as  it  acts  as  a  mulch  and  feeds  the  young 
rootlets,  if  it  does  not  attract  the  root- 
lets too  near  the  surface  and  allow  winter 
killing.  The  best  time  is  to  apply  the 
manure  in  the  winter  on  the  snow,  as  it 
holds  back  the  frost  from  going  out  and 
so  delays  blossoming  to  escape  early 
frosts.  Some  people  will  still  adhere  to 
the  old  practice  of  banking  a  lot  of  manure 
around  the  trunk.  This  is  wrong  as  it 
leads  to  rotting  of  the  tree  trunk  and 
does  not  take  the  manure  directly  to  the 
roots  which  radiate  from  the  trunk  as  far 
at  least  as  the  spread  of  the  limbs. 


A  Quiet  Come-back 

He  was  fond  of  playing  jokes  on  his 
wife,  and  this  time  he  thought  he  had  a 
winner. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  as  they  sat  at  sup- 
per, "I  just  heard  such  a  sad  story  of  a 
young  girl  to-day.  They  thought  she  was 
going  blind,  and  so  a  surgeon  operated  on 
her  and  found — " 

"Yes,"  gasped  the  wife  breathlessly. 

"That  she'd  got  a  young  man  in  her 
eye!"  ended  the  husband  with  a  chuckle. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then 
the  lady  remarked  slowly: 

"Well,  it  would  all  depend  on  what  sort 
of  a  man  it  was.  Some  of  them  she  could 
have  seen  through  easily  enough." — 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Packing  and  Shipping  Apples 

When  labor  is  as  scarce  as  it  is  at  present, 
the  employment  of  the  inexperienced  is  un- 
avoidable. The  following  hints  from  the 
Fruit  Commissioner's  office  are  valuable: 

1.  Learn  to  size  your  fruit  accurately  and 
the  placing  in  the  box  is  a  simple  matter. 

2.  All  apples  are  placed  in  the  box  in  the 
same  relative  position.  It  cannot  be  impressed 
too  strongly  upon  beginners  that  all  sizes  and 
shapes  of  apples  can  be  properly  and  con- 
veniently packed  in  the  standard  Canadian 
apple  box. 

3.  Successful  packing  can  only  be  done  with 
apples  of  a  uniform  size  in  each  box.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  using  an  apple  larger  than 
the  size  being  packed,  and  then  attempting  to 


straighten   the   row   by   using  a   small  apple 
next  to  it. 

4.  Cleanliness  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  in  every  feature  of  box  packing. 
Fingermarks  upon  boxes  or  careless  rubbing 
in  of  moisture  and  dust  are  all  too  common. 
The  most  scrupulous  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  fruit  and  all  specimens  rejected  that 
are  not  absolutely  free  from  contamination  of 
any  sort. 

5.  Should  there  be  any  dust  or  spray  ma- 
terial upon  the  apples  when  picked,  it  is  much 
easier  to  take  it  off  at  that  time.  If  the 
apples  are  allowed  to  stand,  they  acquire  a 
certain  gumminess  that  renders  it  difficult  to 
make  them  look  clean. 

6.  Packers  should  keep  their  nails  well 
trimmed,     otherwise     injury     is     frequently 


caused  by  puncturing  the  fruit  handled,  re- 
sulting in  decay.  In  the  Western  States 
packers  are  required  to  wear  white  canvas 
"gloves. 

7.    Fruit  should  be  uniform  in  color  as  well 
as  in  size. 


Granulated  Eyelids* 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sod,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Tubes  2  5  e.  For  Book  of  t  he  Eye  free  ask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


Sore 
Eyes 


Stop  the  Leaks  in 
Your  Farm  Profits 

Our  book  "What  the  Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete" 

is  a  great  help  to   farmers.     Many  a  farmer  has 

told  us  that  the  advice  contained  in  it  has  helped 

him  stop  the  leaks  in  his  farm  profit  and  has  put  hundreds 

of  dollars  into  his  pocket. 

Concrete  is  a  big  factor  in  successful  farming.  Consider 
your  own  farm — the  leaks  it  is  suffering  from,  and  how 
concrete  stops  these  leaks. 

Wooden  Buildings  rot  under  the    Rats  are  most  destructive  to  prop- 
stress  of  time  and  weather.     To  re- 
pair them  costs   money — but   con- 
crete will  not  rot,  thus  repairs  are 
eliminated. 

Fire  usually  means  total  loss,  for 
the  farmer  has  not  water  pressure 
necessary  to  put  it  out.  Concrete 
does  not  burn — a nother  leak 
stopped. 

Your  Feeding  Floor  should  be  built  of  concrete— mud  or  wood 
was  never  intended  for  a  feeding  floor.  Not  a  kernel  will  be  lost  if 
you  use  concrete. 
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Why  be  depressed? 
Rundown?  Out-of- 
sorts  ? 


Many  and  varied  are  the  causes 
which  help  to  undermine  the  natural 
health  and  vigor  which  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  man  and  woman. 

Indiscretions  of  diet,  late  hours, 
over-work,  worry  —  all  these  play 
their   part. 

After  the  natural  vigor  has  become 
impaired  the  down-hill  grade  becomes 
steeper,  and  the  fall  from  health  and 
strength  to  weakness  and  bodily  and 
mental   lassitude  more  pronounced. 

It  may  be  that  you  are  one  of  the 
sufferers,  five  out  of  every  six  people 
are  in  some  degree  sufferers — losers 
of  that  vigor  which  would  add  a  spice 
to  the  most  every-day  affairs  of  life. 

If  you  are  on  the  downward  path, 
if  you  have  your  times  of  depression 
which  you  cannot  shake  off,  if  your 
bodily  health  is  poor,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  causes  for  this 
condition  are  not  far  to  seek.  As 
surely  as  we  depend  upon  the  food 
we  eat  for  sustenance,  so  surely  is  it 
true  that  75  per  cent  of  all  our  bodily 
troubles  may  be  directly  traced  to  ir- 
regularities  in   our   digestive   organs. 

Partner's  Vegetable  Pills  supply 
just  exactly  what  Nature  needs  to 
turn  the  scale  again  in  your  favor. 
In  a  natural  way,  they  adjust  na- 
ture's workings,  bringing  the  system 
into  correct  and  smooth  working 
order,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
give  you  that  much  needed  tone  and 
nervous  upbuilding  which  is  neces- 
sary  to   a   complete   cure. 

Do  not  trifle  with  the  beginnings  of 
trouble,  take  things  in  time.  NOW 
is  the  time  to  commence  the  improve- 
ment, to  turn,  and  with  patience 
climb  back  along  the  road  to  health 
and   strength. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  harm- 
less and  natural  in  their  action,  will 
help  you  forward.  Your  reward  will 
be    sure. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Parmelee's 
Pills,  insist  upon  getting  them  and 
take  no  substitute.  Price,  25c.  per 
box. 


Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Have  You  An  Hour  Or 
Two  to  Spare? 

Let  us  tell  you  a  way  in  which  you 
can  make  your  unused  minutes  pay 
you  from  10  to  30  Dollars  every 
month. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  know  how 
easily  you  can  earn  this  amount. 
Investigation  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Write  for  full  information  TO-DAY. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


EACH  DAIRYMAN  RECEIVED  $2,252 

The  Marvellous  Success  of  a  Group  of 
B.C.  Farmers. 

BY  JOHN  PAWTUCKAWAY 

THE  Fraser  Valley  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  an  organization  whose 
members  ship  practically  all  the  milk  con- 
sumed on  the  British  Columbia  lower 
mainland,  recently  acquired  the  Chili- 
wack  Creamery,  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
cerns of  the  kind  in  Western  Canada.  The 
association  is  also  planning  enlargements 
to  its  Vancouver  plant.  The  Chilliwack 
Creamery  was  co-operative  and  the 
change  in  ownership  involved  principally 
an  exchange  of  stock  for  shares  in  the 
milk  association,  only  non-producing 
owners  receiving  cash. 

British  Columbia  has  several  success- 
ful co-operative  organizations,  but  all 
are  eclipsed  by  the  most  recent  success  of 
the  milk  shippers.  In  no  other  territory 
in  America  do  producers  so  completely 
dominate  their  market.  The  central  as- 
sociation, with  which  all  members  sign 
iron-clad,  penalty  clause  contracts,  the 
term  of  which  is  now  three-years,  sells  all 
the  milk  of  members,  issues  shipping 
directions,  and  receives  payments  from 
the  wholesalers.  Other  milk  producing 
organizations  in  America  have  set  prices 
or  bargained  on  behalf  of  members,  but 
no  other  actually  sells  the  milk  as  does 
the  Fraser  Valley.  If  a  member  attempts 
to  withdraw,  a  sizable  penalty  confronts 
him — but  the  operations  of  the  association 
are  so  profitable  that  none  desire  to  leave. 
It  is  possible  that  eventually  the  organiza- 
tion will  launch  retail  distribution. 

The  association  recently  closed  a  fin- 
ancial year,  and  it  is  possible  to  figure  out 
in  dollars  and  cents,  approximately,  what 
profits  dairy  farmers  made  on  co-opera- 
tion, using  as  a  basis  that  which  governed 
share  allotments,  an  average  production 
of  a  can  of  milk  a  day.  Each  shipper  took 
one  $50  share  for  each  can  of  output. 

The  association  paid  on  that  $50  share 
six  per  cent,  interest,  or  $3.  In  addition 
it  distributed  a  cash  surplus  on  the  year's 
operations  of  toward  $40,000,  divided 
among  848  shippers.  Further,  for  each 
can  of  milk  shipped  it  obtained  an  esti- 
mated $146  more  than  the  producer  would 
have  received  under  the  old  system  of  in- 
dividual selling.  The  cash  surplus  is 
being  kept  in  the  treasury  for  the  exten- 
sion of  business,  but  capital  shares  cover- 
ing it  are  being  alloted. 

In  a  little  more  than  10  months,  ending 
December  31,  the  association  sold  1,370,- 
424  lbs.  of  butterfat  for  $1,910,045.00,  an 
average  per  member  of  $2,252. 

The  Producers'  Association  had  some- 
thing like  $75,000  of  capital  to  work  with 
during  its  first  year.  This  year  it  will 
have  more  and  greater  equipment,  but  far 
more  important  than  its  cash  capital  is  the 
loyalty  of  members  and  the  sincerity  and 
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good  judgment  of  the  men    leading    the 
movement. 

The  Fraser  Valley  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  to  meet  a  crying  need 
in  a  territory  where  shippers  for  years 
had  been  at  the  mercy  of  city  wholesalers. 
Having  inaugurated  a  system  which  gives 
them  a  square  deal,  the  producers  do  not 
intend  to  imperil  it. 

Milk  production  for  Vancouver  and 
New  Westminster  is  limited  to  a  compar- 
atively narrow  territory,  and  it  was  thus 
easier  for  producers  in  combination  to 
obtain  control  of  the  market.  Two  fam- 
ous dairying  districts,  Chilliwack  and 
Delta,  produce  over  a  half  of  the  supply. 
The  membership  of  the  association  by 
shipping  points  was  last  year  as  follows: 
Dewdney,  34;  Silverdale,  11;  Pitt  Mead- 
ows, 47;  Lulu  Island,  61;  Ladner,  104; 
Cloverdale,  45  Matsqi,  50;  Huntingdon, 
27;  Dennison,  22;  Agassiz,  37;  Rosedale, 
64;  Langley,  63;  East  Chilliwack,  76; 
Camp  Slough,  72;  Sardis,  86;  Sumas,  49. 

This  has  been  a  bad  winter  for  pro- 
ducers' associations  in  the  United  States 
owing  to  consumer  opposition.  In  Chi- 
cago, for  instance,  when  the  Shippers' 
Association  apparently  was  triumphant 
in  fixing  a  fair  price,  the  authorities  in- 
tervened, there  were  indictments,  and 
ultimately  a  new  price  was  set  which  was 
very  unsatisfactory  to  dairymen.  This  sort 
of  a  blow  is  of  a  kind  the  co-operators  had 
never  anticipated.  In  British  Columbia 
there  was  some  agitation  when  the  associ- 
ation raised  the  price,  but  an  investigation 
by  the  Vancouver  city  council  only  re- 
vealed the  justice  of  the  producers'  de- 
mand. Without  co-operation  the  past 
winter  many  producers  would  have  been 
bankrupted.  

CHANGING    MILKERS     BAD     PRAC- 
TICE 

BY  W.   H.  UNDERWOOD 

TT  IS  important  to  milk  cows  completely. 
*■  Milk  left  in  the  udder  at  one  milking 
period  remains  there  until  the  next. 
Complete  milking  will  result  in  getting 
from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  more  milk  at 
each  milking  during  the  lactation  period. 
The  more  milk  a  cow  is  made  to  produce 
the  more  capable  she  is  of  keeping  up  the 
performance. 

Strength  physically  is  gained  by  exer- 
cise and  using  strength.  An  athlete  who 
uses  his  strength  properly  becomes  more 
proficient  and  more  capable  of  performing 
greater  feats.  The  same  is  true  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  milk  producing  qualities 
of  a  dairy  cow.  When  she  is  milked  com- 
pletely each  time  her  capacity  to  produce 
the  maximum  quantity  of  milk  is  main- 
tained and  she  will  "get  the  habit"  of 
transforming  her  food  into  milk  and  but- 
terfat instead  of  so  much  into  body  fat 
and  growth. 

Careless  systems  of  milking  will  be  just 
as  detrimental  to  the  possible  perform- 
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ance  of  a  cow  as  careless  systems  of  exer- 
cise will  be  to  an  athlete  who  is  training 
for  physical  strength  and  endurance. 
Anyone  knows  when  he  wants  to  dry  off  a 
cow  even  in  the  flush  that  he  simply  has  to 
leave  part  of  the  milk  in  the  udder  at  each 
milking,  skip  once  in  a  while  and  in  a 
short  time  the  desired  result  is  accom- 
plished. The  production  of  milk  is  de- 
creased and  kept  down  just  the  same  when 
the  cow  is  not  milked  completely. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  in  hand 
milking  it  is  essential  that  the  cows  be 
milked  by  the  same  persons  at  each  milk- 
ing time.  A  frequent  change  of  milkers 
means  loss  in  milk  every  time  a  change  is 
made.  In  some  dairies  where  there  are 
several  milkers  the  practice  is  for  each 
milker  to  sit  down  to  whatever  cow  hap- 
pens to  be  next  in  order  instead  of  the 
same  persons  milking  the  same  cows  each 
time.  This  is  a  poor  practice.  Certain 
cows  should  be  assigned  to  each  milker 
and  as  few  changes  made  as  possible. 
Then  a  cow  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
milker  and  the  milker  to  the  cow.  The 
result  will  be  more  milk.  The  secretion 
of  milk  is  largely  a  nervous  process. 

Excitement  is  another  factor  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  a  cow  to  give  all 
the  milk  she  is  capable  of  yielding.  Every- 
one has  experienced  sensations  of  fright 
when  the  mouth  would  be  dry  and  the 
saliva  refuses  to  flow.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  secretion  of  milk  when  the  oows  are 
frightened  or  excited. 

Sufficient  time  ought  to  be  taken  to  milk 
the  cows. completely  at  every  milking  even 
if  some  work  on  the  farm  must  be 
neglected.  A  little  extra  time  spent  in 
working  and  manipulating  the  udder  by 
hand  after  the  usual  amount  of  milk  has 
been  obtained  will  pay  dividends  and  may 
often  make  a  profit  where  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  a  loss.  In  order  to  do 
complete  milking  conditions  must  be  fav- 
orable in  the  barn,  the  cows  treated  with 
kindness  and  regular  milking  hours  prac- 
tise.   

TWO  HERDS  INCREASED    YIELDS 

BY  C.  F.  WHITLEY 

HERE  are  two  dairy  herd  records  in 
1917  that  are  worth  careful  note. 
First,  a  herd  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ox- 
ford Mills,  Ont.,  had  an  average  yield  of 
9,008  lb.  milk  and  281  lb.  fat,  an  increase 
from  1917  of  4,097  lb.  milk  and  114  lb. 
fat;  or  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
much.  The  second  herd,  six  cows,  gave  an 
average  of  11,218  lb.  milk  and  369  lb.  fat; 
the  increase  is  from  6,338  lb.  milk  and  199 
lb.  fat  in  1915,  or  nearly  double.  This  is 
the  result  of  feed  and  care  and  an  Al 
sire.  One  cow  in  this  herd  in  1915  gave 
8,817  lb.  milk,  and  in  1916  her  record  was 
over  19,000  pounds. 

Some  More  Holstein  Records 

At  the  Bailey  sale,  held  in  connection 
with  the  Ontario  provincial  plowing 
match  last  fall,  Elsworth  Plant  of  Bur- 
ford  sold  to  J.  T.  Shanahan,  of  Buffalo, 
two  excellent  heifers,  one  Etta  Mercedes 
Baroness,  under  Record  of  Performance 
test  had  given  as  a  two-year  old  660  lbs. 
butter  and  14,159  lbs.  milk  in  a  year. 
Calving  again  for  Mr.  Shanahan  as  a 
senior  three-year  old,  she  was  placed 
under  official  test  and  has  made  a  record 
of  32  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  The  other 
heifer,  Schuiling  Mercedes  Baroness, 
made  as  a  two-year  old  in  the  Record  of 
Performance  581.25  lbs.  butter  and  13,180 
lbs.  milk.  As  a  junior  three-year  old  she 
has  made  for  Mr.  Shanahan  an  official 
record  of  22.19  lbs.  butter  and  522.14  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days. 


Unusual  Opening  for  a  Man 
Who  Knows  Live  Stock 


Wanted — A  live  stock  man  who  knows  the  live  stock 
breeders  of  Canada — a  man  who  is  capable  of  giving 
these  live  stock  breeders  a  thorough  and  efficient  ser- 
vice in  the  way  of  preparing  live  stock  catalogues, 
sales  catalogues,  and  follow-up  literature.  A  man  with 
newspaper  training  preferred,  capable  of  contributing 
live,  readable  articles  on  the  live  stock  industry. 

To  the  man  with  the  experience  and  ability  to  handle 
work  of  this  character,  a  first-class  proposition  is 
offered. 


Apply  Box  200,  c/o  Farmers'  Magazine 
Toronto,  Ontario 


$2.21 


Per  GUARANTEED 
Bu        WHEAT 


Oats,  Barley,  Flax,  Live  Stock  8515™™  i 


1      IMMENSE 
1      WEALTH 
IN 

j  Western 

|  Canada 

|    Send  for  FREE book 

1     "HomeseekerV 
1      and  Settlers' 
Guide" 

I  Low  Fares 


Improved  Lands 


100,000    FREE    FARMSl 

OF  160 ACRES  EACH 

Government   lands   alone   the   Canadian    Northern,   surveyed    and   ready  1 

tor  entry     There   is   a   farm   for   you,   and   your  share   of   the  million*  § 
coming   from  the  soli   this   year,   and   next  year.     Act  now. 

FROM  $15.00  UP  PER  I 
ACRE 

Rich,   well   located   farms   close   to   the   railway — immediate  producers —  | 

can    be   purchased    on   easy    terms,    cash    or    cash    and    crop   payments.  §§ 

Means    schools,    good    roads,    transportation    facilities.      Get   away   this  | 
spring. 

Tractors  otEi   Farm   Implements  j 

now  given  preferred  attention  by  the  Government.     This  is  the  oppor-  | 

tunity,   the   time   to   act.     Write   to-day   for   the   "Guide."    any   C.N.R.  §§ 

Agent,    or    General    Passenger    Agent,    Montreal,    Que.,    Toronto,    Ont.,  § 
Winnipeg,   Man. 


To  Young  Men  and  Women 

— students — clerks — teachers — young  people  just  starting  in  business 
— we  offer  real  opportunities.  The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  furnish  everything.  If  you  are  interested,  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  will  write  immediately. 

Agency  Division 
THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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ATENTS 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  patent 


P 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions  wanted. 
^BjV  $1,000. 00*  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send 
■^■^  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our 
rOUR  BOOHS  sent  free.  Patents  advertised  FREE. 
rV»    assist    inventors    to    sell    their  L*  L>X'Ti' 

inventions.  JC  XLJEiJEj 


VICTOR  J. 
699  Ninth  Street 


EVANS  &  COMPANY 

Washington.  D.  C 


Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
Dr  patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
|req«ested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
lent*'  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
r  report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
^Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Years    579    7thSt.,Wuhington,D.C. 


[PROMPTLY  SECURED! 

In  all  countries.  Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S AD  v"ISER,which  will  be  sent  free. 

MARION  &  MARION, 

388  University  St.,  Montreal 
918  F  Street,  Washington,  B.C. 


ABSORBINE 

#*■  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
I  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 
quickly  as  it  la  a  positive  antisepec 
and  ecrmicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re- 
move the  hair,  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle,  deliv- 
ered. Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduce!  Painful.  Swollen  Veins.  Goitre,  Wens.  Strains, 
Bruises,  atopa  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
Ct  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  yat  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured  only  by 

VV.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.482  lymans  Bldg.,Montreal,  Can. 
Absorbloc  ind  Abmrbloe,  Jr..  are  made  la  Canada. 


Profits 

in 
Silage 


A  BISSELL 

SILO  MEANS 

MONEY 

FOR  YOU 


A  Bissell  Silo  will  make  your 
Corn  go  twice  as  far,  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  of  pro- 
ducing Beef  and  Pork.  It 
means  increased  production  of 
Milk  and  Butter. 

Why  Waste  Your  Corn  Crop? 

You  can  preserve  it  in  a  Bissell  Silo, 
in  Succulent  form  and  therefore  more 
palatable,  and  relished  by  cattle  than 
dry  feed  1  The  old  methoda  of  shocking 
corn  are  wasteful.  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  its 
value  is  lost.  The  Silo 
is  the  greatest  money 
and  labor  saver  on  the 
farm  to-day. 

Write  us  to-day  for 
Catalogue,  and  full  des- 
cription of  Bissell  Silo. 


T.  E.  BISSELL  7 

Co.  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont.   » 

Dept.     Y 


Investments  and  Insurance 


THE  FARM  BORROWER'S  PROBLEMS 

Investors  Loaning  to  Farmers  for  More 

Production  Are  Helping  Out  in 

Food  Production. 

By  C.  M.  Harger 

In    the    "Financial    World." 

WE  are  apt  in  these  times  of  high 
prices  for  the  products  of  the  farm 
to  consider  that  the  producer  is  altogether 
on  "easy  street"  and  that  the  farmer  has 
little  to  do  except  to  take  in  profits.  But 
the  facts  are  that  the  borrower  to-day  has 
as  large  problems  as  ever  and  his  saving 
grace  is  that  he  has  learned  to  be  a  busi- 
ness man  and  is  considering  his  affairs 
from  a  broad  viewpoint.  Raising  and  sell- 
ing grain  is  but  one  activity  of  the  farm. 
Even  in  that  are  limitations.  The  wheat 
production  of  last  year  was  far  below 
normal;  this  year  has  now  a  poor  pros- 
pect over  a  large  area.  The  corn  crop 
was  liberal  in  bushels  but  had  a  feeding 
value  of  only  61  per  cent,  of  normal,  as 
against  95  per  cent,  in  1915.  Labor  was 
never  so  high  and  in  most  farming 
localities  actual  shortage  exists  to  the 
point  where  the  matter  of  preparing  the 
fields  for  spring  crops  is  serious.  So  the 
farmer  must  do  some  figuring.  The  feed- 
ing of  stock  during  the  winter  has  been  at 
no  profit  and  oftener  at  a  loss  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  feed  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  market  for  fat  stock.  These  things 
all  enter  into  the  problems  of  the  bor- 
rower and  while  it  is  popular  to  say  that 
mortgages  are  being  paid  off  with  great 
rapidity  the  cold  truth  is  that  the  mort- 
gage debt  is  not  diminished  as  a  whole 
and  that  the  farmer  must  have  capital  to 
finance  his  operations.  Because  of  this 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  decrease  in 
interest  return  to  the  investor  in  farm 
securities.  The  strength  of  the  securities 
is  unquestioned,  because  land  is  stable  in 
value  and  must  increase  in  worth  as  our 
population  grows  without  corresponding 
expansion  of  tillable  soil.  And  the  bor- 
rower must  take  care  of  his  fixed  charges, 
such  as  interest  and  taxes,  before  he  lays 
aside  anything  for  himself. 

LARGER  CAPITAL  NEEDED  ON  THE  FARM 

The  continuance  of  a  high  price  level  is 
certain  for  the  period  of  the  war  but  that 
very  fact  means  a  larger  capital  necessary 
for  the  handling  of  a  farm.  When  stock 
is  bought  for  fattening,  it  takes  more 
capital;  similarly  for  the  extra  feed  to 
fatten  the  animals.  Implements  have 
doubled  in  price;  binding  twine  will  be  25 
cents  a  pound  this  year — four  years  ago 
it  was  9  to  11  cents;  fertilizer  is  at  record 
prices;  family  supplies  cost  nearly  100  per 
cent,  more  than  a  half  decade  ago.  The 
only  thing  that  has  not  materially  ad- 
vanced is  interest  and  to  that  extent  the 
farmer  is  favored.  Now  the  investor  is 
likely  to  consider  that  higher  interest 
rates  are  due  him  and  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  see  some  advance  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  demand  for  money  in  other 
fields.  But  on  the  whole  the  borrower  is 
favored  by  the  investor  and  he  is  getting 
his  money  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  aver- 
age merchant.  It  is  up  to  him  to  make 
a  profit  on  his  operations  and  he  cannot, 
like  the  merchant,  fix  his  own  prices.  So 
his  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  careful 
management  and  guiding  between  the  in- 
come and  outgo  with  old  time  caution. 
Shrewd  managers  are  making  money; 
others  are  breaking  even — it  depends,  as 
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always,  on  the  individual  and  the  weather. 
But  the  investor  should  remember  that 
farming  in  war  times  is  not  all  velvet  and 
that  the  farmer  is  dependent  on  a  great 
volume  of  borrowed  capital  if  he  is  to 
produce  the  food  that  is  so  sorely  needed 
by  the  nation  and  our  Allies.  That  there 
is  a  fine  opportunity  to  invest  in  farm 
securities  in  established  communities  is 
evident  and  that  these  securities  are  to- 
day more  desirable  than  ever  is  admitted. 
Investors  are  not  only  helping  win  the 
war -in  aiding  the  farmer  but  they  are 
helping  a  business  that  though  basically 
sound  is  successful  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  is  pictured  by  imaginative  writers 
on  farm  finance. 


CALL  LOANS  FOR  INVESTMENTS 

How    the   Business    Houses    Handle    the 
Business  of  a  Stock  Investor 

By  H.  H.  Black 

T_>  ANK  returns  do  not  give  details  of  ex- 
-*-'  act  amounts  loaned  to  stock  brokers, 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  call  loans  con- 
sist of  financing  of  this  description.  With 
the  general  distribution  of  Victory  Bonds 
a  larger  portion  than  before  may  be  due  to 
loans  on  these,  but  in  the  main  the  figures 
may  be  taken.  A  chart  of  call  loans  and 
transactions  on  the  Montreal  and  Toronto 
Exchanges  would  show  that  the  lines  bear 
a  close  relation.  For  instance,  in  October 
and  November,  1916,  Stock  Exchange 
transactions  reached  a  high  record,  over 
$67,000,000  in  the  month,  and  the  call  loan 
line  rose  to  $90,000,000  in  October  and 
held  to  $89,000,000  in  November,  high 
records  never  since  exceeded.  Then  in 
1917  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  Stock 
Exchange  business,  and  the  call  loan  line 
worked  downward  to  $71,000,000  in  July 
and  August  of  that  year.  While  there 
is  a  fair  decline  in  call  loans  with  the 
lessened  trading,  there  is  not  a  propor- 
tionate drop,  for  in  the  same  month  of 
July  transactions  were  but  little  over 
$6,000,000,  as  compared  with  $67,000,000 
in  the  high  month  of  the  previous  year,  a 
decline  of  $60,000,000,  while  the  call 
loans  in  the  same  period  showed  a  drop 
only  from  $89,000,000  to  $71,000,000  even 
when  the  market  went  practically  out  of 
business  toward  the  end  of  last  December. 

HOW  LOANS  ARE  MADE 

In  ordinary  practice  the  broker  is  able 
to  secure  a  loan  for  the  total  amount  of  a 
stock  selling  over  100,  except  20  points, 
and  this  usually  nowadays  the  client  must 
provide  as  "margin."  For  instance  on 
Lake  of  the  Woods  at  $130  the  banks 
would  loan  $110;  on  Laurentide  at  $160 
the  loan  would  be  $140.  Below  the  hun- 
dred mark  the  practice  varies;  some  banks 
insist  on  20  points,  no  matter  what  the 
selling  value  of  the  stock,  on  the  theory 
that  all  have  a  par  value  of  $100,  and  that 
if  they  fall  below  this  there  must  be  some 
inherent  weakness.  Others  are  content  to 
accept  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.,  so  that 
Iron  at  60  would  be  allowed  48;  and 
Textile  at  $85  would  be  good  for  a  loan 
of  $68  a  share.  Where  a  bank  insists 
on  20  points  on  11  stocks,  the  tendency 
is  for  the  broker  to  give  it  as  security 
the  stocks  above  100,  leaving  the  lower- 
priced  stocks  for  those  banks  satisfied 
with  a  20  per  cent,  reduction,  which  is 
less.  In  general  these  days  the  banks 
are  averse  to  lending  on  a  non-dividend 
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paying  stock,  and  in  the  main  the  broker 
finances  this  out  of  his  capital. 

The  preference  of  a  banker  for  this 
security  over  that  is  accounted  for  in 
many  ways,  one  of  the  most  natural  be- 
ing that  he  favors  a  stock  as  security 
where  the  firm  itself  banks  with  him,  and 
he  in  this  way  is  more  familiar  with  the 
strength  of  that  stock.  To  some  extent 
the  acceptance  of  a  varied  list  of  securi- 
ties depends  on  the  borrower  himself.  In 
a  few  cases  banks  have  been  known  to 
charge  7  per  cent,  for  loans  on  certain 
stocks,  but  these  have  been  really  de- 
finitely defined  time  loans. 

Where  the  bank  charges  6  per  cent, 
to  the  broker,  the  latter  adds  1  per  cent, 
to  the  customer  for  expenses.  In  the 
case  of  loans  that  run  up  as  high  as 
$10,000,000,  as  has  been  done  in  a  few 
cases  among  Canadian  firms,  this  would 
net  $100,000  a  year,  and  would  well 
cover  the  "overhead"  expenses  of  such 
a  firm.  A  few  loans  of  about  $5,000,000 
and  a  fair  number  of  $2,000,000  and 
$1,000,000  are  carried  continually  in  the 
Street. 

While  5Vz  per  cent,  is  offered  for  loans 
from  private  parties  this  is  no  great 
temptation  for  the  broker,  as  these  gen- 
erally are  for  specified  periods,  limited  as 
compared  with  the  unlimited  "call"  loans 
of  the  banks,  and  the  difficulty  sometimes 
of  access  to  the  securities  in  private 
vaults  when  they  are  required  for  "de- 
livery" after  a  sale  constitutes  one  other 
objection  to  the  private  loan.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  banks  are  in  a  position,  and  mood,  to 
be  a  little  more  free  with  their  loans  to 
brokers,  and  when  favorable  war  news 
comes  across,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
market  for  both  reasons  will  become  far 
more  active  than  it  has  been. 


ELIMINATING  WORRY 

By  W.  W.  Swanson 

T  IFE  insurance  corporations  have  done 
*-J  a  thousand  times  more  than  any  other 
economic  agent  to  obliterate  worry  and 
anxiety  for  the  future.  Through  insur- 
ance the  normal,  thoughtful  man  could 
now  provide,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
both  a  competency  for  old  age  and,  in 
the  event  of  death,  a  capital  fund  for 
those  immediately  depending  upon  him. 
This  is  obvious,  of  course,  so  obvious  as  to 
appear  a  platitude;  but  it  is  of  tremend- 
ous significance  in  this  nerve-destroying 
age  in  which  we  live.  Worry  in  itself 
causes  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual 
sick  cases  in  this  country;  and  occasional, 
aside  altogether  from  chronic,  sickness 
brings  about  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
economic  waste  in  this  country. 

It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  insur- 
ance principle  has  not  been  pushed  far 
enough  in  America.  In  its  life  aspect 
alone  it  is  probably  more  highly  developed 
than  elsewhere;  but  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  should  bear  in  mind  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  For  example,  in 
every  period  of  depression  there  is  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  lapsed  policies 
which  are  never  afterwards  made  good. 
Some  thoughtless  critics  have  contended 
that  this  is  good  business  for  the  insur- 
ance companies,  inasmuch  as  they  retain 
part  of  the  premiums  paid  in  and  are  not 
called   upon   to  make  losses  good.     The 

subject  is  too  complicated  to  discuss  in  de- 


Invest  Your  Money  in  Canada 

The  Dominion  Government  urges  that 
Canadian  Securities  should  be  held  by 
Canadian  Investors.  Taxation  is  likely  to 
be  imposed  on  non-Canadian  Securities. 
You  can  be  patriotic  and  at  the  same 
time,  obtain  a  certain  5%.%  tor  your 
money  by  investing  your  funds  in 

Standard  Reliance  Mortgage  Corporation 
Debentures 

This  Canadian  Security  does  not  fluctu- 
ate in  value.  It  is  repayable  at  certain 
fixed  periods.  Meantime  it  bears  Interest 
at  5K%.  payable  half-yearly  at  your 
local  bank,  in  cash,  on  the  day  it  is 
due. 

Thousands  of  people  have  invested  their  savings  In 
these  debentures  without  the  loss  of  one  dollar 
invested.  The  debentures  are  issued  in  amounts 
of  $100  and  upwards  for  a  fixed  period  to  suit  your 
convenience. 

Write  for  our  booklet  entitled 
"PROFITS  FROM  SAVINGS." 


Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  Funds 


$3,362,378.63 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Heaf Office. 8288 KingSt.E  Toronto 


Branch  Offices  : 

AYR  BROCKVILLE  CHATHAM 

ELMIRA      NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 


IBE3tfe-^l& 


To  The  Younger  Generation 

LIFE  INSURANCE  should  appeal  with  peculiar  force— for  the 
reason  that  a  Life  Policy  is  the  only  investment  in  which  the 
young  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their  elders.  Not  only  in 
the  considerably  lower  cost — but  in  the  greater  immunity  from 
ill-health  and  other  causes  that  prevent  insurance — there  is  a 
strong  argument  for  arranging  this  urgent  matter  of  protection 
early  in  life. 

The  Great- West  Life  issues  policies  specially  attractive  to  young 
persons.  Premiums  may  be  paid  annually  or  otherwise  to  suit 
the  applicant. 

Rates  on  request. 

THE  GREAT- WEST   LIFE    ASSURANCE   COMPANY 

DEPT.  "W"  Head  Office— WINNIPEG 


H«a«i  Ofic«,  TerSBlo 


A  SUPREME  COURT  JUDGE 

writes  as  follows  regarding  his  policy  : 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  result 

of  this  investment" 

EXCELSIOR    POLICIES    YIELD    SATISFACTORY    RETURNS 

For  Pamphlets  and  Calendar  address 

Dept.  M.     EXCELSIOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  TORONTO 
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Fifty  Subscriptions 

from  One  Firm 


THE  International  Business  Machines  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  E.  Mutton  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  subscribed  to    10  copies  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  some 
months  ago — these  copies  to  go  to  their  travelling  salesmen.  Now  this 
company  has  increased  the  number  of  these  subscriptions  to  50  because  the 
results  of  the  experimental  subscriptions  have  proved  so  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Mutton  explained  that  the  object  of  putting  THE  POST  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  his  company  was  to  keep  them  intelligently  acquainted  with 
general  business  conditions  in  Canada.  He  said  he  knew  no  better  paper 
than  THE  POST  for  the  purpose.  It  would  seem  that  his  men  have 
responded  fully  to  effort  made  to  keep  them  well  informed  about  Canadian 
business  affairs — so  much  so  that  the  management  have  added  40  other 
men  to  the  original  10  to  receive  THE  POST. 


When  Mr.  Mutton  was  with  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany as  its  Canadian  manager,  he  was  the  king  of  all  managers 
in  the  matter  of  sales  records.  In  this  position  he  achieved  a 
big  reputation  built  on  solid  achievements.  He  learned  sales- 
manship in  a  school  where  competition  was  of  the  hottest  kind, 
and  where  the  competitors  were  brilliant  men.  Giving  Mr. 
Mutton  full  credit  for  superior  personal  qualities  and  energy 
of  the  most  ardent  kind,  it  is  taking  nothing  away  from  him 
when  it  is  said  that  not  a  little  of  his  success  was  due  to  his 
intimate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  other  man's  busi- 


FRANK  E.  MUTTON 

ness.  And  he  taught  the  men  associated  with  him  as  salesmen 
to  know  the  point  of  view  and  requirements  of  the  men  they 
called  on  to  sell  machines  to. 

As  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Company,  Mr.  Mutton  is  putting  into  opera- 
tion an  idea  used  by  him  in  past  days  with  brilliant  results — 
he  is  causing  his  salesmen  to  know  the  business  and  require- 
ments of  their  prospective  customers.  To  establish  points  of 
contact  swiftly  and  surely  is  one  of  the  open  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful selling. 


In  the  case  of  your  solicitations  of  customers  and  desired  customers,  it  is  excellent  strategy  to 
have  your  salesmen  so  well  informed  about  business  conditions  generally,  and  about  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  they  canvass,  that  they  will  be  able  almost  instantly  to  relate  their  proposals  to 
the  interests  of  the  buyer.  When  a  salesman  shows  himself  intimate  with  the  interests  or  busi- 
ness or  objectives  of  the  man  whose  order  he  wants,  he  is  immensely  strengthened  as  a  sales- 
man, and  his  percentage  of  successful  canvasses  goes  steadily  up. 

Our  definite  suggestion  to  you  is:  Subscribe  to  THE  POST  yourself,  and  learn  from  its  pages 
how  your  salesmen  or  executives  can  draw  power  from  this  newspaper.  Then,  having  acquired 
the  sought-for  knowledge,  subscribe  to  THE  POST  for  each  man  in  your  service  who  can  profit 
you  by  knowing  what  is  in  THE  POST  each  week.  If  Frank  Mutton  and  other  prominent 
executives  are  making  a  success  of  THE  POST  as  a  salesman's  aid,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  other  managers  of  salesmen  and  executives  can  likewise  employ  THE  POST  as  a  pro- 
ducing agent.    And  so  we  ask  you  to  sign  and  forward  the  coupon  below. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 

Dept.   F.M. — 143-153   University   Ave.,  Toronto. 

Send  ™;   THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA  (weekly).    Subscription  price  of  $3  will 
be  remitted  on  receipt  of  invoice  in  the  usual  way.    Have  this  copy  sent  to 
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tail  here,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  lapsed 
policies  now  bring  no  advantages  to  in- 
surance companies.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  through  unemployment,  sickness  or 
accident,  many  are  compelled  to  borrow 
on  their  policies,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion never  wipe  out  the  loan.  It  is 
clear  that  if  provision  were  made  for 
carrying  through  a  broad  programme  of 
accident,  sickness  and  unemployment  in- 
surance, the  main  life  policy  could  be  al- 
ways amply  protected.  And  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  life  insurance  is,  of  all 
forms  of  insurance,  the  most  vitally  essen- 
tial to  the  security  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  individual. 


Thrift  is  Not  Hoarding 

A  marriage  license  and  a  life  insurance 
policy  should  go  together.  Every  man 
accepts  the  responsibility  for  his  wife  and 
children  while  they  are  living,  but,  as  a 
rule,  he  neglects  to  provide  for  them 
(properly)  when  he  is  gone.  Men  are 
careful  to  insure  their  property — but 
neglect  life  insurance.  Yet  when  one 
stopped  to  consider,  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  the  two,  because  a  building 
may  burn,  a  life  must  die,  and  while  the 
building  is  burning  men  ask  the  question 
"Is  he  insured?"  Every  day  we  see  fun- 
erals in  the  street,  yet  no  one  asks  "did  he 
carry  insurance?"  There  are  three  things 
a  man  should  know  when  he  is  dying.  The 
first  is,  "Is  he  at  peace  with  God?  Second, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  has 
helped  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 
Third,  that  he  knows  that  he  has  made 
provision  for  his  family  to  the  best  of  his 
ability." 


A  Certain  Proposition 

Sound  life  insurance  leaves  nothing  to 
chance.  There  is  not  so  certain  a  business 
obligation  in  the  civilized  world  as  the 
modern  life  insurance  policy.  It  never 
trifled  with  its  obligation;  it  does  not 
guess  at  how  it  will  pay  its  obligations. 
Life  insurance  takes  unorganized  life  and 
organizes  it;  it  takes  unrelated  money, 
that  would  otherwise  be  scattered  and 
lost,  assembles  it  and  turns  it  from  all 
quarters  of  the  civilized  world  into  great 
financial  reservoirs  through  co-operation, 
from  which  states,  cities,  industrial  and 
private  obligations  may  draw  for  their 
up-building  and  for  the  support  of  social 
obligations. 


A  Welcome  Word 

Heck — "I  suppose  you  always  let  your 
wife  have  the  last  word." 

Peck — "Yes,  and  I'm  tickled  to  death 
when  she  gets  to  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER. 

C.V.O..  LL.D..  D.C.L,  President 


SIR  JOHN  AIRD.  General  Manager 
H.  V.  F.  JONES.  Ass't  Gen'l.  Manager 


Capital  Paid  Up,  $15,000,000  J  Reserve  Fund.  .  $13,500,000 


It  is  IMPERATIVE  that  EVERY  PERSON 
IN  CANADA  should 

WORK  HARD         WASTE  NOTHING 
SPEND  LITTLE  SAVE  MUCH 

a 

Interest  allowed  at  3%  per  annum  on  Savings  Deposits 
of  $1  and  upwards  at  any  branch  of  the  Bank. 


PalmerS 

Summer  Packs 


are  sometimes  called  plough  shoes  or   harvest 
Bhoes  because  they  are  especially  designed  for 

wear  in   the    ploughing  and   harvesting 

seasons. 

You  will  not  be  troubled  with  tired, 
aching  feet  after  doing  a  hard  day's  work 
in  Palmer 's  Summer  Packs,  because  they 
are  light  in  weight,  durable,  roomy,  com- 
fortable and  waterproof. 


.{;$- 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  pair  of  these. 
"Moose  Head  Brand"  shown  above  is 
Stamped  on  every  pair. 


JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  LTD. 

FREDERICTON,  N.B.,  CANADA. 
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THE    DEEPER    MEANING 


SSELL 

FARM 
PLEMENTS 


Disk  Harrows 


Land  Rollers 


The  name  "Bissell"  stands  for  quality  of  recog- 
nized Merit  and  Superiority.  Business  in  its 
highest  aspect  is  "ESSENTIALLY  SERVICE". 

Just  as  "Greatness  is  in  proportion  tc  service"  in  an 
individual,  so  the  Implement  which  yields  the  great- 
est service  to  farmers  is  the  best  article.  Look  for  the 
name  "BISSELL."  Disk  Harrows  bearing  this  name 
are  "Built  for  Business,"  and  none  others  are  genuine. 
Built  also  in  sizes  for  use  with  Tractors. 


T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.  LTD.,  ELORA,  ONT. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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HIRED  MAN 

thatytorks  Without  pay 

You  don't  have  to  board  or 
pay  wages  to  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine — yet,  it  does  the  same 
milking  as  the  hired  men  you've 
been  forced  to  keep.    With    °»- 


your  saving  in  time,  money  and 

labor  is  enormous. 

Mr.  W.  Cldfield  of  Ebourne,  B.  C,  says  : 
"Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fcrm  help,  I 
decided  Tact  spring  to  investigate  the 
dii'ferent  milking  machines,  as  1  hed 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  either  a 
Mechanical  Milker  or  sell  the  cows.  The 
Empire  loo'.:cd  gcod  to  me.  and  I  placed 
my  order  for  a  double  ur.it.  We  have 
boen  ucine  it  now  over  five  months  and 
am  so  well  pleased  that  I  intend  increasing 
my  herd  cf  cows  and  getting  another 
double  unit". 

Detailed  information  about  Empire 
Milker*    tent    free   on    request. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  L 
The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited, 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 

•ow 


Fairbanks 

Wagon  Scales 

are  the  practical  heavy  load  scale 
for  the  farm  as  well  as  for  con- 
tractors, builders,  hay  and  grain 
dealers  or  coal  merchants.  Fair- 
banks Wagon  Scales  are  simple, 
accurate  and  fill  every  weighing 
requirement  in 

Capacities  5  and  10  Tons 
Every  Fairbanks  Wagon  Scale 
may  be  fitted  with  a  Compound 
or  Columbia  Grain  Beam,  adapt- 
able to  graduations  and  stand- 
ards required  by  the  purchaser. 
Platforms  are  of  steel  frame 
construction  and  vary  from  8  x 
14  ft.  to  7  ft.  11  in.  x  22  ft. 

Fairbanks  Pitless  Wagon  Scales 

are  the  accurate  scales  for  use 
where  a  pit  is  undesirable.  Height 
of  scale  nine  inches.  This  is  an 
ideal  outfit  for  farm,  contracting 
and  quarry  use.  Capacity  5  tons. 
All  prices  are  exclusive  of  timber 
and  foundations.  Writeour  near- 
est branch  for  full  particulars. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited 

St.  John    Quebec    Montreal 
Ottawa    Toronto    Hamilton 
Winnipeg   Calgary    Windsor 
Saskatoon     Vancouver      76 


May  Work  On  the  Farm 


A  fine  field  of  production  looking  to  the  farmstead  of  W.  C.  Good,  of  Brant 

County.    A  university  professor  as  farm  assistant  last  year  was  responsible 

for  a  great  deal  of  the  thrifty  and   clean  appearance  of  the  crop. 

Plenty  of  city  men   are  doing  noble  service  on  the   farm. 


General  Work  in  Command 

Wartime  makes  us  hustle  at  many  a  job. 

How  does  daylight  saving  affect  the 
hired  man? 

Dip  the  livestock  and  spray  the  trees  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Draw  up  the  old  rails  and  waste  wood 
for  the  winter  fires. 

Worry  won't  produce.  Work  hard, 
sleep  well,  and  be  cheerful. 

Beans  and  corn  tested  now  will  tell  a 
story  before  planting  time. 

Plow  some  drainage  furrows  in  your 
fields  to  be  ready  for  the  rains. 

Plant  some  potatoes  as  early  as  you 
can.    They  are  a  famine  preventers. 

Have  you  notified  the  Wool°rowers' 
Association  of  your  fleece  requirements? 

Run  your  road  drag  over  the  roads 
adjacent  to  your  farm  after  every  rain. 

Take  no  chances  on  anything  coming 
right  but  be  ready  to  meet  every  attack 
on  your  crops. 

Keep  a  note  of  your  rainy  day  jobs. 
Shortage  of  labor  spells  more  efficiency 
with  what  we  have. 


The  Ontario  Agricultural    Department's 
Reminders 

The  roller  gives  splendid  results  in  the 
corn  field  following  the  plow.  It  packs  the 
land,  breaks  the  lumps,  makes  cultivation 
easier  and  starts  immediately  the  decay 
of  sod. 

An  abundance  of  water,  shade  and  a 
supply  of  salt  will  keep  the  stock  on 
pasture  thrifty. 

Get  the  strawberries  in  early  to  take 
advantage  of  cool,  moist  weather. 

Much  spring  cheese  and  butter  are 
spoiled  by  colostrum,  or  first  milk  after 
freshening.  Not  until  after  the  ninth  milk- 
ing should  milk  be  sold  from  a  fresh  cow. 

Under  average  conditions  the  Irish 
cobbler  is  the  best  early  variety  of  pota- 
toes, and  Green  Mountain  the  best  late 
variety. 

Hatching  of  chicks  should  be  finished 
this  month,  and  the  poultry  all  out  on 
free  range.  The  hopper  method  of  feed- 
ing gives  excellent  results  and  saves 
labor. 


If  pasture  is  likely  to  be  short  an  annual 
pasture  mixture  will  be  valuable.  Sow 
one  bushel  of  wheat,  one  of  oats,  one  of 
barley  and  six  pounds  of  red  clover  per 
acre.  Plant  half  as  many  acres  as  you 
have  cows — and  compare  milk  checks  or 
beef  sales  with  those  of  last  year. 

Don't  forget  the  vegetable  garden.  It 
pays  to  take  time  to  put  it  in  and  to  care 
for  it  afterwards. 

Drilling  or  ribbing  up  for  mangels  or 
turnips  pays  in  an  average  season. 

Perhaps  an  egg-circle  would  be  success- 
ful in  your  community  if  you  have  not  one 
already. 

How  to  control  the  swarming  of  bees  is 
fully  explained  in  a  bulletin  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto,  Ont. 

To  produce  pure  milk  keep  the  stable 
quiet  and  free  from  dust  during  milking. 

Corn  requires  much  heat  for  germina- 
tion and  if  planted  too  early  is  stunted 
right  after  sprouting  and  often  is  sur- 
passed by  seed  planted  ten  days  later. 

Milch  cows  are  better  under  shelter, 
even  without  feed,  on  cold,  rainy  nights. 

With  the  Sheep 

Use  no  binder  twine  to  tie  the  wool. 

Shear  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Ship  your  wool  well  packed  in  bags. 
The  tighter  the  fleece  is  wrapped  the  less 
the  shrink. 

Dock  the  lambs  early  and  castrate  all 
males  not  required  for  breeding. 

Sow  some  rape  and  millet  for  the 
lambs  when  weaned. 

A  light  feeding  of  chopped  oats  and 
bran  to  the  lambs  keeps  them  growing. 
Have  this  feed  in  a  creep  where  the  old 
sheep  cannot  get  at  it. 


Livestock  Car-Lot  Policy 

The  following  revised  statement  of  the 
government's  car  lot  policy  will  become 
effective  May  1st,  1918,  and  will  replace 
all  statements  with  regard  to  same  previ- 
ously issued. 

Under  this  policy  the  Dominion  live 
stock  branch  will  pay  reasonable  travel- 
ling expenses  of  a  farmer  residing  in  Can- 
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ada  or  authorized  agent  of  farmers  re- 
siding in  Canada  who  purchases  one  or 
more  car  loads  of  breeding  stock  under 
conditions  as  hereinafter  set  forth: 

(1)  Assistance  under  the  policy  will 
be  confined  to  purchases  of  female  breed- 
ing stock  (cattle,  sheep  or  hogs)  made  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto;  Point 
St.  Charles  Stock  Yards,  Montreal;  or  the 
East  End  Stock  Yards,  Montreal. 

(2)  No  assistance  under  this  policy 
will  be  allowed  when  the  stock  is  pur- 
chased for  speculative  purposes. 

(3)  A  car  lot  shipment  must  include 
not  less  than  twenty  head  of  cattle,  forty 
sheep  or  forty  hogs.  In  a  mixed  ship- 
ment, two  sheep  or  two  hogs  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  equivalent  to  one  head  of  cattle 
in  fixing  the  minimum  for  one  car. 

(4)  Any  person  desiring  to  take  ad- 
rantage  of  the  policy  must  make  formal 
application  to  the  representative  of  the 
branch  at  his  nearest  stock  yards,  and,  be- 
fore commencing  to  purchase,  must  re- 
ceive from  him  a  certificate  authorizing 
assistance  under  the  policy.  This  certifi- 
cate will  indicate  the  stock  yards  at  which 
the  purchase  must  be  made  if  the  benefit 
of  the  policy  is  allowed.  In  all  cases,  the 
certificate  will  direct  the  purchaser  to  his 
nearest  stock  yards,  unless,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  representative  of  the  branch, 
the  condition  of  the  market  at  the  time 
warrants  an  exception  being  allowed. 

(5)  Expenses  will  be  allowed  covering 
railroad  transportation  from  the  home  of 
the  purchaser  to  the  stock  yard  at  which 
the  purchase  is  made,  also  hotel  expenses 
for  a  reasonable  time  required  to  make 
the  purchase. 

(6)  The  purchaser  should  secure  a 
receipt  for  his  hotel  expenses  and  should 
attach  this  receipt  to  his  account.  The 
account  should  be  forwarded  in  triplicate 
on  forms  which  will  be  supplied  for  the 
purpose. 

(7)  The  purchaser  is  further  required 
when  forwarding  his  account  to  include  on 
forms  supplied  by  the  branch  a  statement 
regarding  the  purchase.  The  certificate 
secured  from  the  representative  of  the 
branch  previous  to  purchasing  should  also 
be  attached  to  the  account. 

(8)  Parties  purchasing  female  breed- 
ing stock  under  the  terms  of  the  car  lot 
policy  and  who  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  free  freight  policy  of  the  branch  will 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  both  policies 
on  one  shipment. 

(9)  If  desired  by  the  purchaser,  the 
services  of  the  representative  of  the 
branch  at  the  market  will  be  available  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  The  actual  pur- 
chasing must  be  done,  however,  by  the 
buyer  himself  or  by  his  authorized  agent. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  any  respon- 
sibility in  this  connection  be  assumed  by 
any  officer  of  the  branch. 

The  market's  representatives  of  the 
branch  at  the  different  stock  yards  in 
Eastern  Canada  are  as  follows: 

W.  H.  Irvine,  1127  Keele  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  S.  H.  Chipman,  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change, Bridge  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


Call  Again 

He — "It  would  be  a  mighty  dull  world 
for  you  girls  if  all  the  men  should  sud- 
denly leave  it." 

She — "Oh,  we  should  still  have  you 
college  boys  left." — Boston  Transcript. 
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Union-Made 

Overalls 

Shirts  &  Gloves 


~&***2y*7<: 


"  My  overalls  and  shirts  are  the  best  made,  because— 
they  are  roomy  and  comfortable.  I  designed  them  with 
the  idea  that  you  might  want  to  stretch  your  arms  and 
legs'  occasionally. " 

Insist  on  "Bob  Long"  brand.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Big  11— the  big  grey  overalls— the  cloth  with  the  test. 

R.  G.  LONG  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO         •         CANADA  97 


AVE'vdurCREAM 


Raise 

Your 

Calves 


At  a 

Big 

Profit 


International  GROFAST  Calf  Meal  will  raise  three  or  four  calves  at  the 
cost  of  raising  one  calf  on  new  milk.  Sell  your  Cream  and  still  raise  your 
calves,  at  a  handsome  profit.  GROFAST  is  a  complete  and  cheap  scientific 
substitute  for  Milk.  Endorsed  by  farmers  everywhere.  Your  dealer  sells  it. 
Write  us  for  Booklet,  "How  you  can  Raise  and  Grow  Calves  at  a  Low  Cost 
Without  Milk." 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ask  Your  Dealer 


STOCK  FOOD   CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO 


IKTERMATIOKAL  GROFAST  CALF  MEAL 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 

Continued  from  page  39 


Before  answering,  she  sat  down  on  the 
grass,  clasping  her  hanas  over  her  knees. 
I  squatted  a  short  distance  from  her. 

"Only  Englishmen  go  swimming  here- 
abouts in  the  morning." 

"Do  you  often  stumble  across  stray, 
swimming  Englishmen?"  Iasked  in  banter. 

"No!  but  three  summers  ago  there  were 
some  English  people  staying  in  that  house 
at  the  wharf  that's  now  closed  up:  the  one 
next  Horsfal's  and  they  were  in  the  water 
so  much,  they  hardly  gave  the  fish  a 
chance.  It  was  the  worst  year  we  ever 
had  for  fishing." 

I  laughed,  and  she  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Then  we  had  an  English  surveyor 
staying  with  us  for  a  month  last  year. 
He  was  crazy  for  the  water.  He  went  in 
for  half  an  hour  every  morning  and  before 
his  breakfast  too.  You  don't  find  the 
loggers  or  any  of  the  settlers  doing  silly 
stunts  like  that,  no,  siree.  Guess  you're 
a  surveyor?" 

"No." 

"Or  maybe  a  gentleman  up  for  shooting 
and  fishing?  Can't  be  though,  for  there 
ain't  any  launches  in  the  bay.  Yes!  you 
are  too,  for  I  saw  a  launch  in  yesterday." 

"I  hope  I  am  always  a  gentleman,"  I 
said,  "but  I  am  not  the  kind  of  gentleman 
you  mean.  I  have  no  launch  and  no  money 
but  what  I  can  earn.  I  am  the  new  man 
who  is  to  look  after  Mr.  Horsfal's  Golden 
Crescent  property.  I  shall  be  more  or  less 
of  a  common  country  storekeeper  after 
to-day." 

"Heard  about  that  store  from  old  Jake. 
Granddad  over  home  was  talking  about  it 
too.  It'll  be  convenient  for  the  camps  and 
a  fine  thing  for  the  settlers  up  here." 

She  jumped  up.  "Well,  I  guess  I  got  to 
beat  it,  Mister ." 

"George  Bremner,"  I  put  in. 

"My  name's  Rita:  Rita  Clark.  I  stay 
over  at  the  ranch  there;  the  one  with  the 
red  roofed  houses.  This  island's  named 
Rita  too." 

"After  you?" 

"Ya!  guess  so!" 

She  did  not  venture  any  more. 

"Been  here  long?"  I  asked. 

"Long's  I  can  remember,"  she  answered. 

"Like  it?" 

"I  love  it.  It's  all  I  got.  Never  been 
away  from  it  more'n  three  times  in  my 
life." 

There  was  something  akin  to  longing  in 
her  voice. 

"I  love  it  all  the  same,  all  but  that  over 
there." 

As  she  spoke,  she  shivered  and  pointed 
away  out  to  the  great  perpendicular  rock, 
with  its  jagged,  devilish,  shark-like  teeth 
which  rose  sheer  out  of  the  water  and 
stood  black,  forbidding  and  snarling,  even 
in  the  sunshine,  to  the  right,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  far  horn  of  Golden  Crescent. 

"You  don't  like  rocks?" 

"Some  rocks,"  she  whispered,  "but  not 
'The  Ghoul.' " 

"The  Ghoul,"  I  repeated  with  a  shud- 
der. "Ugh!  what  a  name.  Who  on  earth 
saddled  it  with  such  a  horrible  name?" 

"Nobody  on  earth.  Guess  it  must  have 
been  the  devil  in  hell,  for  it's  a  friend  of 
his." 

Her  face  grew  pale  and  a  nameless 
horror  crept  into  her  eyes. 

"It  ain't  nice  to  look  on  now,  is  it?" 

"No!"  I  granted. 

"You  want  to  see  it  in  the  winter,  when 
there's  a  storm  tearing  in,  with  the  sea 
crashing  over  it  in  a  white  foam  and,  and, 


An  article  on  the   Electric   Service  for   the 

Farmer  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.  Surely 

invention   comes  too  slow   to  the   relief   of 

the    places   chiefly    in    need    thereof. 

Perhaps  this  war  will  emphasize 

the  farmer's  strong  position. 

people  trying  to  hang  on  to  it.  Oh !  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  it's  hellish,  that's  all.  It's 
well  named  the  Ghoul,  it's  a  robber  of  the 
dead." 

"Robber  of  the  dead!  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"Everybody  but  a  stranger  knows:  it 
robs  them  of  a  decent  burial.  Heaps  of 
men  and  women  too  have  been  wrecked 
out  there,  but  only  one  was  ever  known  to 
come  off  alive.  Never  a  body  has  ever 
been  found  afterwards."  She  shivered 
and  turned  her  head  away. 

For  a  while,  I  gazed  at  the  horrible 
rock  in  fascination.  What  a  reminder  it 
was  to  the  poor  human  that  there  is  storm 
as  well  as  calm;  evil  as  well  as  good;  that 
turmoil  follows  in  the  wake  of  quiet;  that 
sorrow  tumbles  over  joy  and  savagery  and 
death  runs  riot  among  life  and  happiness 
and  love! 

At  last,  I  also  turned  my  eyes  away 
from  the  Ghoul,  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
anger  and  resentment  toward  it.  Already 
I  loathed  and  hated  the  thing  as  I  hated 
nothing  else. 


HOW  FARMERS  HAVE  HELPED 
THE  ALLIES 

It  is  the  fashionable  by-play  of 
some  over-zealous,  but  badly-in- 
formed people,  generally  found  in 
crowded  centres,  to  rail  at  the 
farmer  as  a  shirker  and  a  selfish  on- 
looker in  this  great  war.  To  such, 
we  would  commend  an  article  in  the 
May  15th  issue  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine,  on  the  total  exports  from 
flocks  and  fields  since  the  war  be- 
gan. What  Canadian  farmers  have 
done  far  outshines  anything  that 
was  deemed  possible  a  few  years 
ago  and  shows  up  the  loyalty, 
perseverance  and  pluck  of  the  men 
and  women  at  home  quite  as  heroi- 
cally as  do  the  sterner  deeds  under 
shot  and  shell.  The  article  is  well 
written  and  will  be  preserved  as  a 
reference  article.  Tell  your  neigh- 
bors about  Farmers'  Magazine  and 
be  informed  thoroughly,  not  merely 
filled  with  a  few  often  misleading 
experiences  of  Tom  Jones  or  Bill 
Smith. 


I  stood  alongside  the  girl  and  we  re- 
mained silent  until  the  mood  passed. 

Then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  and 
smiled  in  an  endeavor  to  forget,  which, 
after  all  was  easy  amid  so  much  sunshine 
and  beauty.  I  reverted  to  our  former  con- 
versation. 

"You  said  you  were  seldom  away  from 
here.  Don't  you  ever  take  a  trip  to  Van- 
couver?" 

"Been  twice.  We  are  not  strong  on 
trips  up  here.  Granddad  goes  to  Van- 
couver and  Victoria  once  in  a  while. 
Grandmother's  been  here  twenty  years 
and  never  been  five  miles  from  the  ranch, 
'cept  once,  and  she's  sorry  now  for  that 
once.  Joe's  the  one  that  gets  all  the  trips. 
You  ain't  met  Joe.  Guess  when  you  do 
you  and  him  won't  hit  it.  He  always 
fights  with  men  of  your  size  and  build.' 

"Who  is  this  Joe?"  I  asked.  "He  must 
be  quite  a  man-eater." 

"I  ain't  going  to  tell  you  any  more. 
You'll  know  him  when  you  see  him.  I'm 
going  now.  Would  you  like  some  fish? 
The  trout  were  biting  good  this  morning. 
I've  got  more'n  we  need." 

We  went  down  to  the  shore  together. 
There  were  between  thirty  and  forty 
beauties  of  sea-trout  in  the  bottom  of  her 
boat.     She  handed  me  out  a  dozen. 

"Guess  that'll  make  a  square  meal  for 
you  and  Jake." 

Then  she  looked  at  me  and  laughed, 
showing  her  teeth.  "Clean  forgot,"  she 
said.  "A  swimming  man  ain't  no  good  at 
carrving  fish." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

I  picked  up  some  loose  cord  from  her 
boat,  strung  the  trout  by  the  gills  and  tied 
them  securely  round  my  waist. 

She  watched  me  archly  and  a  thought 
went  flashing  through  my  mind  that  it 
did  not  need  the  education  of  the  city  to 
school  a  woman  in  the  art  of  using  her 
eyes. 

"I  am  coming  back  to  see  you  dive." 

We  crossed  the  island  once  more,  and  I 
got  on  to  a  rock  which  dipped  sheer  and 
deep  into  the  sea. 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled  in 
such  a  bewitching  way  that,  had  I  not 
been  a  well-seasoned  bachelor  of  almost 
twenty-five  years  standing,  I  should  haye 
lost  my  heart  to  her  completely. 

"Good-bye!  Mister,  Mister  Bremner. 
Safe  home." 

"Good-bye!  Miss— Rita." 

"Sure  you  can  make  it?"  she  asked 
earnestly. 

"Yes!"  I  cried,  and  plunged  in. 

As  I  came  up,  I  turned  and  waved  my 
hand.  She  waved  in  answer,  and,  when  I 
looked  again,  she  was  gone. 

I  struck  swiftly  for  the  wharf,  allowing 
for  the  incoming  tide. 

When  I  was  half-way  across,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  oars  and,  on  taking  a  back- 
ward glance,  I  saw  Rita  making  toward 
me. 

"Hello!"  I  cried,  when  she  drew  near. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

A  little  shame-faced,  she  bent  over.  "I 
got  scared,"  she  said  timidly,  "scared  you 
mightn't  make  it.  Sure  you  don't  want 
me  to  row  you  in?" 

The  boat  was  alluring,  but  my  pride 
was  touched. 

"Quite  sure,"  I  answered,  "I'm  as  fresh 
as  the  trout  round  my  waist.  Thanks  all 
the  same." 

"All  right!  Guess  I  was  foolish.  You 
ain't  a  man;  you're  a  porpoise." 

With  this  half-annoyed  sally,  she  swung 
the  bow  of  the  boat  and  rowed  away. 
To  be  continued 
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"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence, 
Gates  and  Flower  Bed 
Guards 


Freight-Paid  Prices 


Below  we  give  freight-paid  prices  to 
any  station  (except  electric)  in  Old 
Ontario  on  orders  of  $15.00  or  over. 
Prices  for  New  Ontario  quoted  on  re- 
quest. 

Quebec  and  Maritime  Provinces 
We  have  opened  a  warehouse  and 
office  at  Montreal  to  handle  Eastern 
shipments  and  correspondence.  Ask 
our  branch,  14  Place  Royale,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  for  "Ideal"  prices,  freight 
paid  to  any  station  in  Canada,  east  of 
Montreal. 

Style  No.  278  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

Uprights  No.  9,  crimped,  securely 
held  in  place  by  two  No.  13  gauge 
horizontal  galvanized  wires  twisted 
together.^  Uprights  2%"  apart,  hori- 
zontals 6"  apart. 


to  your  nearest 
station 


Style  278  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 


Style  225  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

Style  No.  225  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

Made  throughout  of  No.  9  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.  All  wires 
being  crimped,  interlaced  and 
locked  with  each  other  so  they  can- 
not slip.  Uprights  2%  inches 
apart,  horizontals  6  inches  apart, 
supplied  in  any  length  roll  wanted. 


Price  per  running  foot 

Gaiv'd  and 
Height  Gaiv'd  Painted 

36  inch  13  cents  14  cents 
42  inch  15  cents  16  cents 
48  inch        16%  cents        17%  cents 


Price  per  running  foot 

Height  Galvanized     Galvan'd  and  Painted 

36  inch  10  cents  11  cents 

42  inch  11  cents  12  cents 

48  inch  12  cents  13  cents 

Style  No.  138,  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

Similar  in  construction  to  style  No.  278,  but  made 
with  pickets  1%"  apart  at  bottom. 

Price  per  running  foot 

Height  Galvanized       Galvan'd  and  Painted 

36  inch  14  cents  15      cents 

42  inch  15  cents  16%  cents 

48  inch  16  cents  17%  cents 


"Ideal"  Flower  Bed  Guard 


'Ideal"  Lawn  Gates 


Length  48-in.     42-in.     36-in. 

3  feet  long      $3.25      $3.15      $3.10 
3%  feet  long        3.50        3.25        3.15 

4  feet  long        3.75        3.50        3.25 
10      feet  long        7.00        6.75        6.50 

12  feet  long        8.00        7.75         7.50 

13  feet  long        8.25        8.00        7.75 

14  feet  long        8.50        8.25        8.00, 
For   Scroll  Top   Gates  less  than  6 

feet  long,  add  50  cents  to  above  same 
size  plain. 

For  Scroll  Top  Gates,  6  feet  and 
over,  add  $1.00  to  above  same  size 
plain. 


"Ideal"  Flower  Bed  Guard 

Design  and  construction  corres- 
pond with  the  style  numbers  of 
"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence. 

Price   per  running  foot 

Style   No.  225  Galvanized   and 
Height                Galvanized  Painted 

12  inch  7  cents  8  cents 

18  inch  8  cents  9  cents 

Place  Your  Order  At  Once. 

"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence  and  Flower 
Bed  Guards  will  be  supplied  in  any 
style  and  length  of  roll  wanted.  If 
a  more  complete  description  of 
gates  and  fence  is  desired,  send 
for  free  catalogue.  Remit  by  Bank 
Draft,  Post  Office  Order  or  Express 
Money  Order. 


Style  138  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 


The   McGregor  -Banwell  Fence  Co.,  Limited 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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Quality 


I  Variety 


The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Ox  blood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 

Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  yeor  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 

Wfiittemore's  Shoe  Polishes 


THE  BATEMAN -WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
48  0  Symington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada. 


A  FORTUNE  IN  POULTRY 


Our  2M-IR  Kind. 


Increase  your  egg  yield 
by  purchasing  hatching 
eggs  from  our  high  re- 
cord Bred-to-lay  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns  or 
Reds.  1918  Mating  List, 
containing  65  photos  of 
stock  and  buildings,  feed 
and  tonic   formulas   free. 


L.  R.  Gui'd,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Out 


A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By    E.    I.    Farrington. 
This    is   a    new    work   and    covers    the   sub- 
ject  in   a   way  that   will   please  every   per- 
son   who    is    learning    to    make    the   poultry 
business    go. 

$1.09,    postpaid. 
Address    Book    Dept. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

143-153     University     Ave.,      -      TORONTO 


&IR0HAGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  bigquestions. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crops  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro- 
toft  my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight  T 

IRON  AGE  aS" 

meets  the  need  for  a  fast-worklnu.  high -pressure  field 

sprayer.   Covers  4  er  6  rows— 66  »r  lOOgal.tank.    Writo  to- 

iortrmoa  *■  oay  for  free  booklet. 


InThePouKryYard 


EMERGENCY   BROODERS 

By  the  Experimental  Farm 

HPHERE  are  times  when  even  the  best 
*■  managed  plant  is  short  of  brooder 
space  and  emergency  quarters  have  to  be 
arranged.  Sometimes  the  services  of  sev- 
eral broody  hens  can  be  utilized  at  such 
a  time.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  and  a  lantern  or  a  hot 
water  bottle  placed  in  a  box  and  covered 
over  with  sacking  will  sometimes  help  one 
over  a  hard  place.  Small  coal  oil  stoves 
and  electric  heaters  may  also  be  used  for 
this  purpose  or  one  can  resort  to  the  cold 
brooder. 

Room  or  stove  brooders:  One  of  the 
best  brooders  for  large  quantities  of 
chicks  and  especially  when  the  chicks  are 
all  the  same  age  is  the  room  or  stove 
brooder.  This  is  a  small  stove  which 
burns  coal  and  is  automatically  regulated. 

For  brooding  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  not 
too  early  in  the  year,  these  brooder  stoves 
are  very  satisfactory.  They  can  be  placed 
in  an  ordinary  colony  house  that  is  used 
for  other  purposes  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

There  are  also  stoves  of  this  description 
which  burn  oil  instead  of  coal.  We  have 
tried  both  kinds.  The  oil  is  quite  satis- 
factory, except  for  the  extra  cost  of  fuel. 

For  larger  plants  and  earlier  hatching 
the  pipe  brooder  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
install,  but  the  heat  can  be  so  regulated 
that  the  best  of  conditions  are  available. 
There  are  a  number  of  systems  of  pipe 
brooders  on  the  market  most  of  which 
are  satisfactory  providing  the  bottom 
heat  is  not  too  great. 


THE  SICK  HEN 

By  Alonza  Brown 

HPHERE  is  the  emergency  of  the  sick  hen. 
*-  Usually  the  best  thing  to  do  with  such 
a  biddy  is  to  destroy  her  forthwith.  If 
there  is  any  special  reason  for  sparing 
her,  she  should  at  once  be  isolated.  More 
than  usual  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  flock  in  order  that  any  new  cases  may 
be  detected  and  dealt  with.  The  poultry 
house  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
forthwith  with  a  good  disinfectant  and 
the  wind  allowed  to  blow  freely  through 
the  premises.  If  the  trouble  is  of  a  bowel 
nature  it  will  be  well  to  seek  for  some 
cause  in  the  food  or  drinking  and  to  guide 
oneself  accordingly.  The  affected  hen 
should  have  no  food  offered  her  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  her  return  to  full  rations 
should  be  of  the  most  gradual  character 
both  as  to  frequency  of  feeding  and  the 
quality  of  her  food. 

Mention   Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  Poultry  Yard  Notes 

Be  sure  that  the  breeding  stock  has 
plenty  of  green  food  for  now  they  need  it 
more  than  at  any  other  season  and  unless 
they  have  it,  are  likely  to  eat  dried  grass 
the  first  time  they  get  out  and  so  become 
crop  bound. 

Hens  that  are  fed  a  variety  of  grain  and 
have  green  food,  a  little  meat  food,  grit, 
charcoal  and  shells  and  have  a  comfort- 
able, well-ventilated,  clean  house,  usually 
lay  fertile  eggs  during  the  hatching 
season. 

Sometimes  a  particularly  gallant  male 
bird  will  stand  back  and  let  the  hens  eat 
all  the  feed  and  grow  poor  himself.  Such 
a  bird  must  be  fed  by  himself  or  his  vital- 
ity will  be  reduced  and  he  will  be  useless 
as  a  breeder. 

Early  chicks  with  hens  should  be  kept 
'  in  a  warm  place,  otherwise  they  are  like- 
ly to  be  chilled  when  the  hens  fail  to  brood 
them  at  the  right  time,  and  as  each  chick 
may  require  brooding  at  different  times,  a 
cold  day  would  find  it  necessary  for  the 
old  hen  to  hover  her  brood  practically  all 
the  time,  something  that  she  is  not  likely 
to  do.  If  the  room  is  warm,  there  is  less 
chance  for  troub  e  of  this  kind. 

Many  broods  of  hen-hatched  chicks  are 
lost  or  receive  serious  setbacks  because  of 
sudden  weather  changes.  Mother  hens 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  to  bring  their 
broods  home  in  time  to  escape  a  chill  or  a 
wetting.  They  may  find  a  nook  to  brood 
their  young  during  a  storm  but  the  later 
trip  home  over  wet,  cold  ground  may  be 
fatal  to  the  young  chicks. 

Time  spent  in  quietly  watching  the  flock 
while  they  pay  no  attention  to  you,  is  not 
time  wasted,  for  in  this  way  you  may  dis- 
cover conditions  not  otherwise  easily 
noticeable.  A  slight  lameness  or  lassitude 
seen  in  time  may  save  heavy  losses. 


The  Value  of  an  Egg 

An  egg  is  composed  of  three  parts — the 
shell,  the  yolk  and  the  white.  The  rela- 
tive weights  of  the  various  parts  are: 
Shell  and  lining,  106.9;  albumen,  604.2; 
yolk,  288.9.  One-half  of  the  egg  is  nutri- 
ment, whereas  meat  is  rated  at  best  as 
only  one-fourth.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  pound  of  eggs  will  be  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  meat.  A  fresh  egg  is  living 
food.  Its  nutritive  qualities  are  in  per- 
fection and  its  component  parts  exactly 
balanced.  A  change  begins  as  soon  as 
laid.  The  moisture  is  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion through  the  ducts  of  the  shell,  and 
air  is  absorbed.  The  vitality  decreases 
gradually  unless  by  external  warmth 
the  process  is  hastened;  finally  death  en- 
sues and  putrefaction  follows.  Eggs  may 
be  kept  apparently  fresh  for  a  long  time 
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if  taken  when  freshly  laid  and  the  pores 
of  the  shell  hermetically  sealed  by  rubbing 
them  with  sweet  oil  or  dipping  them  for 
an  instant  in  boiling  water.  Infertile 
eggs,  where  the  material  for  the  structure 
and  support  of  life  are  present  but  the 
vitality  has  not  been  added,  will  keep 
longest,  and  do  not  putrefy  but  simply 
dry;  therefore  infertile  eggs  are  best  ex- 
cept for  incubation  purposes. 


Scaly  Legs 

These  scales  are  directly  caused  by  a 
minute  insect  that  burrows  in  the  leg. 
One  bad  case  in  a  flock  of  hens  will  sooner 
or  later  spread  the  trouble  to  the  rest. 
The  underlying  cause  of  this  trouble  is 
unclean  quarters,  where  the  houses  are 
cleaned  out  just  whenever  the  attendant 
feels  like  it,  or  when  he  needs  the  manure. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the  yards 
of  a  careful  poultryman  scaly  cases  are 
never  found. 

If  the  work  of  cleaning  the  legs  is  de- 
layed, the  scales  become  harder  to  handle. 
Nip  the  trouble  in  the  bud.  As  soon  as  a 
chalky  whiteness  appears,  anoint  the  legs 
with  vaseline  or  grease  of  some  kind.  The 
coal-tar  products,  such  as  zenoleum,  are 
very  good  for  this  purpose.  Repeat  the 
treatment  daily  until  cured. 


Daylight  Saving  for  the  Hen 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  hens 
that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a 
supper  of  whole  grains  will  not  willingly 
go  to  roost  without  it,  says  M.  B.  Dean  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  the  henhouse 
is  kept  well  lit,  they  will  wait  for  it;  and 
what  is  wanted  is  that  they  shall  wait  for 
it  until  such  a  late  hour  that  their  diges- 
tive organs  shall  be  kept  busy  through  the 
longest  hours  of  darkness.  The  kind  of 
light  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  enable  the  hen  to  pick  up 
her  grain  from  the  litter.  Electricity  is, 
of  course,  the  safest  and  most  convenient 
source  where  it  is  available,  but  lanterns 
would  probably  do  if  there  were  enough 
of  them.  One  poultryman  who  has  tried 
the  plan  declares  that  he  can  make  a 
sufficient  additional  profit  from  800  hens 
to  pay  for  installing  an  independent  elec- 
tric light  outfit,  both  for  his  poultry- 
house  and  dwelling.  The  lights  should 
be  turned  on  about  dusk  and  kept  running 
until  after  a  full  supper  has  been  picked 
up  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
They  can  then  be  gradually  turned  out  so 
that  the  hens  will  find  their  way  to  the 
perches.  Lights  turned  on  a  short  time 
before  daylight  in  the  morning  to  induce 
early  rising  have  also  been  tried,  but  the 
Cornell  experiments,  at  least,  have  not 
shown  any  gain  from  this  practice. 


Yes,  But  They're  Rare 

i  A  girl  who  makes  a  hit  with  me 

Is  little  Sallie  Green; 
*  She  never  has  aspired  to  be 

A  motion-picture  queen. 

— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

\The  lass  we  doff  our  chapeaux  to 

1 8  little  Sarah  Dorn; 
She  doesn't  have  a  duck  fit  when 

She  sees  a  uniform. 

— Macon  Telegraph. 

'  The  girl  who  charms  us  every  time 

Is  pretty  Nancy  Falls; 
She  doesn't  lose  her  native  charm 

When  seen  in  overalls. 


Ask  For 


ma 


FLOUR 

(Government  Standard) 

For  All 
Your  Baking 

13  MANUFACTURED    BY 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  C?  Limited 


POULTRY  BREEDING  By  Miller  Purvis 

A  thoroughly  reliable  and  informing  work  for  the  farmer  or  specialist.     Something 
that  will  help  you  produce.     $1.10,  postpaid.    Address  Book  Dept. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE         143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Cappe*  Hock, 
Strained    Tendons,    Founder,    Wind 
Puff's,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Hingbone    and   other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,     Diphtheria.     Removes    all 
Punches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
As  a  Human   Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,   Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 
Every   bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam   sold   Is 
Warranted  to  give  sattsiaetion.    Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.   8old  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charpps  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.    OTSend  for    descriptive    circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.    Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont, 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


for 


FARM   SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 
EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 

Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches, 

and  Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE   FOR  FREE   BOOKLETS   ON 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE.  ONT. 


About  Live  Stock 
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BRINGING    UP   A   PIG 


Feeding  Experiences  That  Get  the  Hog 
Ready  for  Finishing. 

By  Sam  E.  Burke 

RAISING  a  pig  is  not  so  easy  a  busi- 
ness as  many  would  have  one  be- 
lieve. From  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
the  pig  more  than  any  other  farm 
animal  is  affected  by  his  environment. 
That  he  thrives  well  under  apparent  diffi- 
culties is  not  a  contradiction. 

When  the  young  pigs  are  born,  the  at- 
tendant should  be  on  hand  to  see  that 
everything  goes  well.  If  the  pigs  are 
strong  and  the  sow  normal  in  health,  it  is 
best  to  leave  her  alone  for  a  while.  The 
most  trouble  occurs  with  young  sows  hav- 
ing their  first  litter.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
sow  placed  in  a  farrowing  pen  which  is 
lightly  bedded  and  provided  with  a  guard 
rail  around  the  sides  so  that  she  can  not 
smother  the  young  pigs. 

AFTER  THE  PIG  ARRIVES 
When  the  pigs  are  born  during  warm 
weather  they  will  generally  find  their  way 
to  the  teats  unaided.  In  extremely  cold 
weather  the  pigs  will  be  in  danger  of  be- 
ing chilled  unless  the  hog  house  is  heated. 
To  remedy  this  place  a  few  heated  bricks 
in  the  bottom  of  a  basket  or  small  box, 
cover  with  chaff  or  straw,  and  put  a  cloth 
over  the  top  to  keep  in  the  heat;  unless 
the  sow  objects  too  seriously  the  pigs  may 
be  rubbed  dry  with  a  soft  cloth  and  placed 
in  the  receptacle  as  fast  as  they  arrive. 
If  any  of  the  little  pigs  appear  to  be  life- 
less when  they  are  born,  first  see  that  all 
mucus  is  removed  from  the  nose,  then  give 
the  pig  a  few  gentle  slaps  on  the  side  with 
the  hand.  This  will  start  breathing  if 
there  is  any  life  in  the  body.  Give  it  a 
suck  of  the  sow's  milk  and  place  it  in  the 
receptacle,  as  described  previously.  The 
pigs  will  not  suffer  if  they  do  not  suck  for 
a  few  minutes  after  farrowing. 

Many  farmers  before  placing  the  pigs 
with  the  sow  cut  out  the  eight  small  tusk- 
like teeth.  There  are  four  of  these  on 
each  jaw  in  the  rear  of  the  mouth.  These 
teeth  are  very  sharp,  and  if  left  in  they 
will  likely  cause  tearing  of  the  sow's 
udder,  and  the  little  pigs  will  cut  one  an- 
other's mouths  while  fighting  for  a  teat. 
These  teeth  can  be  removed  with  bone 
forceps,  wire  nippers,  or  with  a  knife. 
Never  pull  out  the  teeth;  always  cut  or 
break  them  off.  After  this  is  done  place 
the  pigs  with  the  sow,  care  being  taken 
that  each  one  gets  a  teat.  When  the  after- 
birth is  passed  it  should  be  removed  from 
the  pen  at  once  and  buried  or  burned. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  eating 
the  afterbirth  is  often  the  beginning  of 
the  habit  of  eating  pigs. 

THE  SOW'S  FEED 

As  a  rule  the  sow  should  have  no  feed 

the  first  24  hours  after  farrowing,  but 

should  be  given  a  liberal  drink  of  warm 

water.     If,  however,  she  shows  signs  of 
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hunger  a  thin  slop  of  bran,  oats  and  mid- 
dlings may  be  given.  The  feeding  for  the 
first  3  or  4  days  should  be  light,  the  sow 
getting  gradually  on  the  full  feed  at  10 
days.  If  the  pigs  follow  the  sow  around 
very  much  and  pull  at  her  teats,  it  is  a 
good  sign  that  she  is  not  giving  enough 
milk  and  more  feed  should  be  given  to 
stimulate  the  milk  flow.  On  the  other 
hand  when  the  sow  is  overfed,  causing  a 
heavy  flow  of  milk,  scouring  is  produced 
in  the  litter.  If  this  happens  cut  down 
the  sow's  feed  immediately  and  give  her 
15  or  20  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  her 
slop  morning  and  evening. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  by  the  sow  is  her  great  busi- 
ness for  the  six  weeks  of  her  litter  feed- 
ing period.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
pigs  should  make  more  economical  gains 
through  the  milk  of  the  dams  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  the  sow  will  furnish 
nourishment  for  her  young  at  less  cost  for 
the  raw  material  than  any  other  animal 
on  the  farm.  A  sow's  milk  is  rich  in  solids, 
17  to  20  per  cent.  Prof.  Henry  has  ob- 
served that  sows  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  yield  at  large  a  quantity  of  milk 
solids  daily  as  a  good  cow. 

The  sow  therefore  needs  food  that  will 
aid  her  in  producing  a  flow  of  milk.  The 
nutritive  ratio  should  be  preferably  1  :  6 
or  1  :  6.  Wheat  bran,  shorts  and  skim  milk 
mixed  are  excellent  feeds.  Good  results 
are  found  from  feeding  coarsely  ground 
chopped  rye  with  half  its  weight  in  wheat 
bran  added  and  and  soaked  for  24  to  36 
hours  but  not  allowed  to  become  more 
than  slightly  sour. 

EXERCISE  IS  ESSENTIAL 

After  the  sow  has  farrowed  it  is  best 
for  her  to  be  in  the  open  air.  Of  course, 
if  the  pigs  were  farrowed  in  the  winter 
time  care  will  be  needed,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  let  the  pigs  reach  the  age 
of  two  weeks  before  turning  them  out. 
They  can,  however,  get  considerable  exer- 
cise in  the  piggery  or  in  the  lot  with  the 
sow,  and  there  is  often  a  lot  adjoining  a 
barn  that  is  sunny  and  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds,  where  the  sow  and  pigs  may 
be  turned  out  for  exercise.  Do  not  allow 
the  pigs  to  run  out  during  a  cold  rain. 

If  the  pigs  do  not  get  exercise,  they  will 
become  fat  and  lazy  and  the  usual  result 
is  the  "thumps."  This  is  caused  by  the 
fat  getting  so  thick  around  the  heart  and 
lungs  that  the  pigs  find  it  difficult  to 
breathe.  The  best  way  to  prevent  this  is 
to  avoid  overfeeding  and  make  the  young 
pigs  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

MANAGEMENT  AFTER  WEANING 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  to  wean 
pigs.  I  have  always  found  that  six  to 
eight  weeks  was  the  best  period  for  doing 
it,  preferably  the  six  weeks.  By  this  time 
the  pigs  have  been  taught  to  eat  from  a 
screened  off  separate  trough  and  take  to 
the  separation  with  little  notice.  It  is 
seldom  advisable  to  wean  before  this  time. 
If  skim  milk  is  not  available,  it  is  ad- 
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visable  to  allow  the  pigs  to  run  longer 
with  the  sow.  Skim  milk  and  middlings 
with  a  little  ground  oats  from  which  the 
rough  hulls  have  been  screened,  make  the 
best  feed  for  young  pigs.  It  is  best  to 
feed  lightly  four  times  a  day  after  first 
weaning,  taking  care  to  keep  the  trough 
clean.  As  the  pigs  grow,  the  proportion 
of  grain  to  middlings  may  be  increased. 
A  few  roots  and  green  feed  at  any  time  is 
advisable  in  the  ration. 

The  aim  should  be  to  develop  bone 
and  muscle  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth,  and  while  the  pigs  should  be 
sleek  and  thrifty  they  should  not  be  over- 
loaded with  fat.  Variety  of  feeds  and 
plenty  of  exercise  are  essentials  in  pro- 
ducing a  thrifty  pig. 

The  best  sized  litter  is  about  10.  Many 
sows  cannot  accommodate  more  than  this 
number  although  much  larger  litters  are 
often  reared. 

I  have  had  sows  farrow  from  3  to  15 
pigs  and  always  found  that  the  10  litters 
gave  more  satisfaction.  One  sow  that  I 
sold  farrowed  some  18  pigs  and  raised  the 
most  of  them  for  her  owner.  Coburn  in 
his  book  on  swine  records  litters  of  19  and 
21.  Some  big  total  yields  for  two  years 
are  also  reported,  one  man  in  New  York 
owning  a  sow  that  had  139  pigs  at  nine 
farrowings  on  an  average  of  over  15  per 
litter.  In  Canada  there  are  some  big 
fecundity  stories  of  Yorkshire  sows.  But 
nine  or  ten  pigs  is  regarded  as  ideal, 
while  five  or  six  as  a  regular  practice  is 
not  good  enough  to  warrant  the  sow  being 
retained  as  a  breeder.  Perhaps  some 
Farmers'  Magazine  readers  can  send  me 
some  of  their  experiences  with  sizes  of 
litters  and  some  records. 


THINGS  THAT  COUNT  IN  A  DAIRY 
HERD 

By  A.  C.  Palmer 

The  worst  mistake  any  dairyman  could 
make  would  be  to  sell  off  every  one  of  his 
cows  and  attempt  to  maintain  the  250- 
pound  average  with  what  he  considers 
better  cows.  The  improvement  must  come 
as  much  with  the  dairyman  as  with  his 
cows.  As  much  lies  in  the  ability  of  the 
dairyman,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
feed,  and  the  nature  of  the  care  given,  as 
in  quality  of  breed.  In  other  words,  the 
dairyman  would  be  foolish  to  brand  every 
cow  producing  less  than  200  pounds  a 
boarder  cow  until  he  knew  she  had  had  a 
fair  deal  in  feed  and  care.  Many  could 
do  little  better  with  Eminent's  Bess  or 
Pontiac  Clothilde  DeKol  than  they  are  do- 
ing right  now  with  Old  Red  and  Old  Spec, 
if  they  would  give  them  a  breakfast  of 
fodder  and  bran  washed  down  with  ice 
cold  water  from  a  creek  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  through  snow  and  winter 
winds. 


Profit  Per  Pig 

The  Minnesota  experiment  station's 
fourth  annual  test  on  fall  pigs,  as  given 
by  Prof.  R.  C.  Ashby,  shows  that  the 
average  of  the  three  years'  work  makes 
472  pounds  of  grain  eaten  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  gain  and  $13.29  as  the  total  feed  cost 
of  100  lbs.  gain.  Crediting  pork  at  16 
cents,  there  is  a  margin  of  $3.64  per  pig 
to  cover  labor,  risk,  overhead  expense  and 
profit.  His  feed  used  and  prices  charged 
were  as  follows: 

Shelled  corn,  $1.50,  ground  barley, 
$1.50,  oats,  75  cents  per  bushel;  corn  feed 
meal,  $55,  corn  gluten  feed,  $60,  shorts, 
$36,  oil  meal,  $60,  tankage,  $100,  alfalfa, 
$20  and  raisins  $60  per  ton.  The  raisins 
were  some  spoiled  ones  condemned  by  the 
food  department. 


They  All  Endorse 
Kelsey  Heating 

The  three  letters  quoted— from  a  church,  a  school  and 
a  residence — are  similar  to  the  letters  received  from  the 
owners  or  trustees  of  the  three  buildings  here  pidtured, 
and  are  typical  of  the  thousands  of  letters  which  we  have 
received   from    all   parts    of   Canada   from    users    of— 

The  KELSEY 

Warm  Air  Generator 

Heating  a  Church 

"The  Kelsey  System  of  Heating  has  given  us  every  satis- 
faction. Two  Generators  in  use  in  the  Lecture  Room  and 
three  in  the  Church.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  results.  We 
believe  we  are  getting  more  heat  with  a  less  consumption 
of  fuel  than  would  be  furnished  by  any  other  furnace  of 
which  we  have  had  experience.  We  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  Kelsey.  Faithfully  yours."  (Sgd.)  Alex.  MacGillivray, 
Toronto,   Ont.,   May  15,   1913. 

Heating  a  School 

"As  we  have  used  your  Kelsey  Generators  in  our  large 
Separate  School  for  the  past  three  winners,  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  state  that  they  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 
We  find  the  amount  of  fuel  consumption  very  small  con- 
sidering ithe  size  of  the  twelve-room  school.  All  of  the 
rooms  are  kept  comfortably  wanned  and  the  ventilation  is 
perfect,  the  air  being  quite  mild  and  summer-like,  not 
parched  and  super-heated."  W.  M.  Connor,  Chairman  of 
School    Board,    Renfrew,    Ont,    June    11,    1914. 

Heating  a  Residence 

"I  feel  that  credit  is  due  for  your  system  of  heating  my 
house  with  a  No.  18  Kelsey  Generator.  I  find  it  very  easy 
on  fuel,  and  heating  all  rooms  alike.  If  I  were  to  build 
again  I  would  use  nothing  but  the  Kelsey,  as  I  find  while 
it  cost  more  that  I  easily  save  the  difference  in  cost  in 
saving  fuel.  Wishing  the  Kelsey  every  success,  I  remain, 
W.   'M.    Thompson,    South   Mountain,   Ont.,    Feb.    13,   1915." 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  our  booklet 

Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings,  Limited 

James  Smart  Plant 
Brocltville,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


New  Model  "Rapid"  Thresher 


New    Model 

Double  Wind 

Threshing  Machine 

with   Blower 


The  Farmer  who  owns  his  own  Threshing  Machine  is  in  a  position  of  independ- 
ence that  pays  him  many  times  over.  Our  Machines  are  thoroughly  reliable 
and  do  PERFECT  WORK.  We  also  make  SAW  BENCHES,  HAY  PRESSES, 
etc. 


DEALERS    WANTED 


to    handle    our    goods.       Our    management    will    visit 
the   west  shortly   to   fix    agencies.     Write   immediately. 


RAPID    TOOL    &    MACHINE    COMPANY,    LIMITED 


Successors  to  J.  &  S.  Bissette,  Limited 


IBERVILLE 


QUEBEC 
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Making  Dynamite  a  Farm  Servant 

Continued  from  page  17 


~fc4*****- 


press  this  firmly  against  the  charge,  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  then  ram  the  remain- 
der of  the  tamping  dirt  as  tight  as  can 
possibly  be  done  with  the  tamping  stick 
all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  hole.  An 
old  fork  handle  makes  a  splendid  tamp- 
ing stick.  Fine  earth  should  always  be 
used. 

"Electrical  blasting  machines  are  safer 
than  the  use  of  fuse  wire  because  a 
large  number  of  charges  can  be  fired  at 
one  time,  after  all  people  are  out  of  dan- 
ger. The  charges  are  wired  up  in  series, 
just  as  batteries  are  in  a  gasoline  engine, 
then  an  electric  spark  detonates  the  cap. 
Instead  of  placing  one  large  charge  under 
a  stump  a  number  of  smaller  charges  can 
be  used." 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that 


Fig   1.     Method  or  loading  when  all  the  ckp  ii  to  be  placed  in  one  bole  under  center  of 
•I'inip  ar>d  Matting  cop  end  lore  used  to  explode  the  charge. 


Fig.  2.  Showing  how  aeveral  cartridge*  i 
branching  rcou  ana  detonated  by  uaing  electric 
bloating  machine. 


:  placed  benrath 


of  chargca  of   esptoaivt 


high-grade,  quick  acting  (more  expen- 
sive) dynamite  were  necessary  for  stump 
blasting.  During  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  proved,  mostly  by  experience  in 
the  field,  that  the  low  grade  (less  expen- 
sive) dynamites  will  do  the  work  equally 
as  well.  It  was  really  not  the  grade  of 
dynamite  but  the  improper  way  in  which 
the  dynamite  was  used  that  kept  up  the 
belief  that  the  quicker  grades  were  better. 
Neglecting  to  put  the  bore  holes  at  the 
right  places,  and  improper  tamping  has 
had  much  to  do  with  making  the  use  of 
high  grade  dynamite  necessary. 

It  is  true  in  every  loose,  dry,  light  soil 
40  per  cent,  or  even  60  per  cent,  grade 
dynamite  may  be  necessary,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  nothing  higher  than 
stumping  powder  (30  per  cent,  grade)  is 
needed,  and  this  mostly  under  extreme 
conditions.  Farm  powder  (20  per  cent, 
grade)  has  been  found  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements under  soil  conditions  varying 
from  sandy  loam  to  heavy  clay. 

Farm  powder  has  several  advantages. 
It  is  cheaper,  less  sensitive  therefore  safer 
to  handle,  it  is  low  freezing  and  can  be  used 
in  cold  weather  to  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  better  con- 
dition. 

REMEMBER  AT  ALL  TIMES 

1.  Do  not   forget  explosives  are  always  dangerous. 

2.  Do  not  use  anything  but  a  wooden  tamping 
stick. 

3.  Do  not  cut  the  fuse  too  short ;  cut  it  long 
enough  to  stick  out  two  inches  from  the 
tamped    hole. 

4.  Do   not  carry  any  kind  of  caps   in   your  pocket. 

5.  Do  not  leave  explosives  where  stock  can  get  at 
them  :  they  are  poisonous. 

6.  Do  not  haul  dynamite  and  caps  in  the  same 
waggon. 

7.  Do  not  use  anything  but  a  cap  crimper  to 
fasten    the    cap    on    the    fuse. 

8.  Do  not  try  to  draw  the  wire  from  an  electric 
cap. 

9.  Do  not  investigate  a  hang  fire  too  quickly. 

When  in  doubt — Think.  Take  the  safe 
course  always,  even  at  the  expense  of 
time. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  very  difficult 
to  procure  dynamite  in  Canada,  but  for 
useful  work  it  could  probably  be  secured. 
Perhaps  some  readers  could  enlighten  us 
on  this  point.     There  are  manufacturers 


Dming  Point  and  H.r 


Blaiting  Cap  Cnmped  onto  Fiue. 

besides  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  but  since  the;, 
have  been  energetic  enough  to  do  so  much 
investigational  work  and  provide  much 
valuable  information,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  placing  i1 
before  our  readers. 


by  tying 
around 


THF  MOST  THOROUCH  WAY  TO  MAKE  A  PRIMER  WITH 
CAP  AND  FUSE. 


Motherhood  in  the  Country 


Continued  from  page  18 


did  not  know  it  until  that  cheerful  visitor 
walked  into  the  house.  Fortunately  in 
this  case  his  services  were  not  required 
but  in  some  instances  that  your  letters  re- 
late by  the  time  the  physician  arrived  it 
was  the  undertaker  who  was  needed. 

When  circumstances  surrounding  ma- 
ternity in  the  country  become  what  they 
should  be,  women  will  see  their  doctors 
once  a  month  for  the  first  seven  or  eight 
months  and  once  a  week  after  that. 

It  is  usually  practicable,  however,  for 
an  expectant  mother  to  undergo  one 
thorough  antenatal  examination,  say  at 
about  the  sixth  month,  and  to  send  by 
parcel  post  samples  of  urine  for  examina- 
tion once  a  month  or  once  a  week  as  dir- 
ected. Her  physician  will  thus  be  familiar 
with  her  case  and  watching  for  the  con- 
finement summons  at  the  right  date.  He 
will  not  absent  himself  at  this  time  from 
means  of  communication  with  his  patient 
without  assuring  himself  that  she  is  safe 
until  his  return. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  writes  Dr. 
Ballantyne,  "that  he  ought  to  be  actively 


in  charge  of  the  patient  from  the  day 
when  she  communicates  with  him;  from 
the  very  first  hour  he  should  regard  him- 
self as  bearing  the  responsibility  of  her 
safe  transit  not  only  through  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  days  of  the  lying-in 
period  but  also  through  the  long  months 
of  pregnancy.  There  is  perhaps  no  ad- 
vance more  urgently  needed  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  at  the  present  time  than  the 
full  and  frank  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity by  the  practioner  for  the  supervision, 
care  and  management  of  his  pregnancy 
cases." 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  mother  not  only 
to  safeguard  her  daughter's  health  in 
preparation  for  the  time  when  she  will 
meet  the  demand  of  motherhood,  but  to 
teach  her  that  knowing  how  to  take  care 
of  herself,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
in  maternity,  that  motherhood  should  be 
the  crowning  privilege  and  happiness  of 
her  life. 

I  believe  that  when  a  generation  has 
grown  up  and  produced  parents  in  whom 
these  ideas  are  implanted,  still   another 


abuse  of  maternity  will  die  out:  I  refei 
to  the  lack  of  chivalry  and  consideration 
which  is  sometimes  shown  to  the  expectant 
mother  by  her  husband. 

-  Knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  pregnacy 
and  labor  both  to  mother  and  infant  will 
control  the  careless  selfishness  with  which 
some  husbands  treat  their  wives  during 
this  period.  Replies  to  a  questionaire 
sent  out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  frequently  contained  this  or 
similar  expressions :  "The  valuable  brood 
mare  is  allowed  to  rest  at  these  times  but 
we  farm  women  are  not  relieved,  during 
this  period,  from  our  usual  obligations." 

Mothers  and  fathers  too  should  educate 
their  sons  in  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
control  the  body,  in  the  value  of  self- 
mastery,  in  a  realization  of  the  depend- 
ence of  unborn  infants  on  their  decency 
and  on  the  care  which  they  provide  for 
their  wives. 

In  my  judgment,  if  growing  boys  were 
instructed  regarding  the  physical  changes 
which  their  sisters  undergo  and  were  in- 
formed by  the  family  physician  concern- 
ing the  reproductive  processes  and  the 
dangers  which  surround  them,  we  should 
have  better  husbands  and  fathers. 

Ignorance  rather  than  conscious  cruelty 
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underlies  the  suffering  and  injury  which 
some  husbands  inflict  on  their  wives  and 
their  own  babies.  Are  not  we  mothers  to 
blame  for  the  ignorance  in  our  sons?  And 
why?  Because  we  blaspheme  by  blushing 
at  God's  laws,  feeling  that  we  can  not  talk 
with  our  children  about  them.  Should 
we  not  train  our  sons  to  become  the  kind 
of  husbands  whom  we  desire  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  daughters? 

The  following  letter  opens  our  eyes  to 
another  matter — the  mother's  restoration 
to  health  after  a  child  is  born.  This  young 
mother  writes: 

"I  have  had  four  children  and  two  are 
living,  two  dead.  I  was  seventeen  when 
my  first  child  was  born  and  in  the  next 


four  years  I  had  three  more.  As  we  are 
forty  miles  from  a  doctor,  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  go  to  a  hospital,  so  my  mother  and 
husband  took  care  of  me.  Still  I  had  good 
care  but  I  suffered  almost  death  time  and 
again  with  female  trouble  from  giving 
birth  to  ray  children.  It  has  left  me  an 
invalid  which  I  will  be  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I'm  twenty-two  years  old  now." 

Such  injuries  are  not  incurable.  This 
hopeless  view  of  conditions  which  result 
from  injuries  during  labor  appears  in 
others  of  your  letters  but  I  quote  from 
this  one  because  the  youth  of  the  writer 
makes  it  pathetic. 

I  presume  that  most  of  you  who  speak 
of  these  injuries  as  life-long  burdens  to  be 


endured  understand  that  good  surgery 
would  restore  you  to  health.  Many,  how- 
ever, can  not  afford  the  surgeon  and 
others  who  might  be  willing  to  incur  his 
fee  and  the  hospital  expenses  if  that  were 
all,  can  find  no  means  to  provide  for  the 
children  and  the  home  while  they  are 
away. 

However,  we  can  not  afford  to  have 
women  in  their  twenties  and  thirties,  or  at 
any  period  of  their  lives,  suffer  from  back- 
aches, headaches,  indigestion,  varicose 
veins,  prolapsed  and  displaced  organs  and 
raw  wounds,  accepting  them  and  doing 
their  work  despite  the  torture  of  them 
with  a  patience  and  a  heroism  which  have 
seemed  to  me  more  than  human. 


Now  is  the  time  to  turn  waste  into  gain  by  clearing 
your  land  of  stumps.  And  scarcity  of  labor  no  longer 
need  hinder  you. 

The  Kirstin — the  wonderful  ahead-of-the-time  puller 
— enables  one  man,  without  horses  and  alone,  to  go  into 
his  stump-land  and  make  the  stumps  FLY  1 

Stumps  can  be  pulled  so  quickly,  so  easily  and  with 
this  machine  so  cheaply,  that  millions  of  stumps  ought 
to  be  pulled  right  away  and  the  land  planted  to  much- 
needed  wheat  1     And  just  listen  to  this — ■ 

No  other  stump  puller  is  so  economical  to  buy  or  easy 


to  operate.  The  tremendous  leverage  principle  of  the 
Kirstin  One-Man  Puller  instantly  gives  any  man  the 
power  of  a  giant.  A  few  pounds  pull  on  the  handle 
means  tons  on  the  stump.  When  stump  starts,  throw 
machine  into  high  speed  and  out  comes  the  biggest 
stump — roots  and  all. 

The  Kirstin  is  remarkably  easy  to  get  into  the  field, 
and  easy  to  handle  among  the  stumps.  It  is  a  world- 
beater  for  pulling  large  stumps  or  small  stumps,  grubs, 
roots,  saplings,  brush,  hedges.  One  acre  can  be  cleared 
in  a  day — two  acres  from  one  anchor. 


irstin 


ONE-MAN 

Stump  Puller 


Single — Double — Triple  Power 


Kirstin  Pullers  pay  largest  dividends  on  the  investment — earns 
cost  quickest  in  what  they  SAVE— are  the  kind  of  stump  puller  any 
smart  farmer  would  buy  if  he  needed  a  puller. 

They  do  the  work.  They  do  it  cheaper  and  stand  up  under  hard 
usage,  under  all  conditions,  even  if  other  machines  fail. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  you  should  investigate  and 
choose  a  Kirstin  puller. 

We  make  the  most  liberal  offers — an  actual  30  Days'  Free  Trial 
— 4  Easy  Ways  to  Pay — 3  Years'  Guarantee. 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

This  is  a  big  advantage  in  many  ways.  You  can  order  your  puller 
way  ahead  of  time  and  have  it  on  the  ground  right  when  you  want  it. 
You  don't  take  any  chance  of  late  delivery  by  railroads,  or  other 
unavoidable  but  expensive  delays.  If  you  find  the  Puller  unsatis- 
factory, notify  us  and  we  will  refund  every  penny  you  have  paid 
according  to  our  guarantee. 

6  Months  to  Pay 

This  6  Months  to  pay  plan  is  making  a  big  hit  with  farmers 
everywhere. 

We  also  give  you  your  choice  of  all  cash,  with  discount;  No- 
Money-in-Advance;  and  $10.00  Deposit  Plan. 

Each  enables  you  to  know  that  the  KIRSTIN  is  just  the  machine 


you  want  before  the  sale  is"  considered  closed  or  your  money  be- 
comes ours. 

3  Years'  Guarantee,  Flaw  or  No  Flaw 

We  guarantee  every  Kirstin  Puller  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or 
it  can  be  returned  at  our  expense,  according  to  our  30  Days'  Free 
Trial  Offer,  and  ALL  MONEY  paid  us  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

We  further  guarantee  to  replace  free  of  charge  any  castings  that 
may  break,  flaw  or  no  flaw  within  3"years. 

All  buyers  guaranteed  against  decline  of  price  in  1918.  We  can 
make  prompt  shipments. 


Get  This  Book  FREE 


In  this  [book,  we  give  you  evidence  of 
how  farmers  made  $300  to  $500  from  a  few 
acres  of  newly  cleared  land.  Increases  of 
50%  to  100%  land  valuation  are  not  unusual. 
The  book  is  filled  with  letters .  telling  all 
about  the  big  profits 

Book  also  gives  full  particulars  of  Kirstin 
Free  Land  Clearing  Service — worth  many 
dollars  to  any  farmer.  Contains  pictures 
and  describes  all  sizes  and  types  of  Kirstin 
Pullers.     Write  for  it  to-day — sure. 


A.  J.   KIRSTIN   CANADIAN  COMPANY 
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558   Dennis  Street 


Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
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Farm 
Lighting 
Batteries 


Made  in  Canada 


WE  SAVE 
YOU 


DUTY 

USE 

Electric  Light 

and  save  your  eyesight 

USE 

Hart  Batteries 

and  save  your  money 

CANADIAN 
HART  ACCUMULATOR 
COMPANY,    LIMITED 

ST.  JOHNS,       -       -       P.  Q. 


GILSON  TRACTOR 


The    Standardized   Tractor 

— is  a  business  machine  designed  along 
sound  mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth 
with  no  freak  features.     15-8t  h.p. 
'  Write  {or  free  catalogue  and  rtck  bottom  prices 
GILSON  MFG.  CO..  Limited 
3715  York  Straet.     GUELPH.  CAN.        37 


Autos,  Trucks  and  Tractors 


What  Tools  the  Tractor  Needs 

A  farmer  who  owns  a  tractor  and 
power  machinery  finds  that  he  needs  ad- 
justable wrenches  (Crescent  or  Wescott), 
hammer,  cold  chisel,  and  many  others, 
says  D.  R.  A.  Drummond  in  Power  Farm- 
ing. On  the  small  tractor  one  often  finds 
that  one  key  wrench  will  fit  a  number  of 
nuts  or  studs,  but  very  often  even  when 
the  wrench  fits  the  nuts,  the  handle  is  too 
long  to  allow  its  being  used  in  a  tight 
corner,  so  that  has  to  be  cut  off  or  a  special 
wrench  made.  The  need  of  certain  small 
tools  will  make  itself  evident  from  time 
to  time.  As  jobs  are  done  around  the 
tractor,  the  operator  will  find  that  he 
needs  some  tool  which  he  does  not  have — 
he  may  be  able  to  buy  it  or  he  may  have 
to  make  it  or  get  it  made.  Each  operator 
has  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  small  tools 
he  wants;  he  has  his  preferences;  and  one 
man  will  probably  use  an  entirely  differ- 
ent lot  of  tools  to  do  a  certain  job  from 
what  another  man  would  use  for  the  same 
piece  of  work. 

As  to  larger  tools,  a  post  drill  will  save 
an  astonishing  amount  of  expense  and  a 
forge  is  one  great  big  piece  of  assistance. 
With  these  two  pieces  of  machinery  pro- 
perly used,  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  year- 
ly repair  bill  vanishes  in  blue  smoke.  I  do 
not  mean  by  that  that  you  actually  do  the 
work  much  more  cheaply  than  the  village 
or  town  repairman  will  do  it,  but  you  save 
all  kinds  of  money  by  not  having  to  go  to 
town  to  get  the  work  done  when  a  break- 
down occurs  in  the  busy  season ;  some  kind 
of  patch  or  good  repair  can  be  made,  sav- 
ing the  time  necessary  to  go  to  town  to  get 
the  work  done;  and,  as  very  often  occurs, 
you  have  to  wait  until  the  repairman  fin- 
ishes some  other  rush  job  which  came  in 
before  yours.  I  am  supposing  that  these 
tools  are  in  some  kind  of  shop;  and  this 
shop  will  be  more  valuable  if  it  contains 
a  power-driven  emerywheel  because  an 
emerywheel  or  grinder  saves  a  mountain 
of  filing  and  chiseling. 

The  farm  should  have  a  water  grind- 
stone changed  to  a  power-driven  machine. 
Another  good  thing  is  a  jack,  the  old- 
style  screw-jack  is  about  as  good  as  any. 


upon  the  inside  of  the  pump  has  become 
dry,  and  will  allow  the  air  to  escape  in- 
stead of  going  into  the  tube.  Often  oil 
poured  down  the  plunger  stem  will  soften 
the  washer  enough  to  permit  the  inflation 
to  proceed. 


Putting  on  a  Patch 
In  repairing  very  small  punctures  a 
small  patch  can  be  applied.  First  clean 
the  space  around  the  puncture,  scubbing 
with  a  wire  brush  or  emery  cloth  to  re- 
move the  soapstone  and  create  a  rougher 
surface  for  the  patch  to  adhere  to.  The 
patch  may  be  a  pinch  of  tire  putty,  a 
cementless  patch,  a  fabric  back  patch,  or 
it  may  be  vulcanized  at  the  convenience  of 
the  operator.  The  driver  should  experi- 
ment with  all  kinds,  and  select  the  type 
that  suits  his  needs  best.  The  inner  tube 
can  be  patched  quickly  by  using  a  ready 
made  patch  supplied  by  the  dozen,  and 
this  requires  little  time. 


Too  Much  Oil  in  One  Cylinder 

When  the  front  cylinder  of  a  Ford 
motor  gets  too  much  oil,  as  many  of  them 
do,  cut  a  sheet  metal  plate  of  the  proper 
size  and  put  it  under  the  front  support  of 
the  motor.  The  plate  may  be  from  Vs  to 
3/16  inch  in  thickness,  or  even  thicker,  by 
using  longer  spring  clips.  It  is  safe  to 
use  the  thickest  plate  which  the  present 
clips  will  accommodate.  I  have  found 
that  this  will  remedy  the  trouble  of  too 
much  oil. 


When  the  Clutch  Slips 

When  the  Ford  clutch  slips  while  pull- 
ing, it  can  be  made  to  hold  by  placing  your 
toe  behind  the  clutch  pedal  and  pulling 
back  on  it.  However,  the  clutch  should 
be  adjusted  as  soon  as  practicable  by  means 
of  the  three  adjusting  screws  located  in 
the  clutch  fingers  inside  the  transmission 
case.  A  half  turn^of  each  of  these  to  the 
right  is  usually  sufficient.  This  as  well  as 
other  minor  adjustments  should  have 
prompt  attention. 


The  Auto  Tool  Box  Should  Carry 

Blow-out  patches,  extra  tubes  protected 
from  contact  with  other  articles,  patching 
equipment,  valve  insides,  valve  caps,  and 
dust  caps  for  the  outside  of  the  valve  stem 
should  be  carried;  also  a  good  pump  and 
a  good  pack.  Frequently  a  good  pump 
will  not  work  well  because  it  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  tool  box  too  long 
without  being  used.    The  leather  washer 
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Tightening  Spark  Plug  Nuts 

In  tightening  the  nut  which  holds  the 
wire  on  the  spark  plug,  the  wire  or  term- 
inal as  the  case  may  be  should  be  held  with 
the  fingers  while  the  nut  is  being  care- 
fully tightened  with  pliers.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  from  twisting  the  central 
wire  or  electrode  loose,  thus  causing  a 
leak.  The  wire  should  be  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  its  weight  tends  to  tighten  rather 
than  loosen  the  nut  holding  it. 
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1ir«  Test& 

This    series    of    tire    tests    is    designed    to 
take    the     uncertainty    out     of    tire-buying 

WEIGHT 

ONE  of  the  best  ways  to  judge  a  tire  is  to 
weigh  it.  Of  course,  weight  might  be  due 
to  many  factors  that  do  not  improve  quality. 
But  once  assured  that  only  quality-giving  ma- 
terials are  used,  weight  is  an  excellent  guide 
to  durability. 

In  selecting  tires,  therefore,  have  your  dealer 
weigh  the  different  makes  you  are  considering. 

When  you  make  this  test  you  will  find  an  aston- 
ishing difference  in  tires.  For  instance,  five 
popular  non-skids  (34  x  4  size)  weigh  as  follows: 


Michelin 26  lbs. 

Second  Tire 25  lbs. 

Third  Tire  22'/4  lbs. 

Fourth  Tire 22  lbs. 

Fifth  Tire 21 '/2   lbs. 

Considering  all  non-skids  made,  Michelin  Uni- 
versals  weigh  12  to  15  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average,  the  percentage  varying  with  size  of 
tire. 

This  extra  weight  means  that  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  extra  mileage 
from  MICHELINS. 


V 


>»»S/ 


U.k  for  hi.  Sito 


Michelin  Tires  Wei 

12  to  15%  Wore 


iK 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.   OF  CANADA,  Limited 

782  St  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal. 
Sold  by  Leading  Tire  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
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Farms  Commandeer  Motor  Trucks 


Farmers,  Be  Wise! 

A  good  flood  of  ligh-t^-a  lighlt  that  doesn't  glare 
—is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  handle  a 
car  safely  at  night.  The  law  now  demands  it 
Fanners,  be  wise — keep  within  the  law  and  in- 
sure yourself  against  accident 
on    country    roads    by    adopting 

PERRIN  «&.  $1- 

Overcomes  headlight  glare  without  dimming  the 
light.  Endoised  by  Onliario  Motor  League  and 
motorists   everywhere. 

Perrin  Mfg.  Co.,     -       Toronto 


Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building 

Western     Office. 

567     Banning    St, 

Winnipeg. 

W.     W.     Hicks,     Mgr. 

Ask    your    dealer    for    Perrin    High    Test — 

it   saves    gasoline. 

Perrin    Ford    Headlight    Regulator. 


W.  A.  Buchanan 
Can.  Mgr. 

Maritime  Office, 
P.O.  Box  171 
Amherst.     N.S. 


A  Book  for 
Modern  Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.00.  Will  give 
the  farmer  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  dollars  and  time. 

The  Modern 
Gas  Tractor 


Its  construction, 
utility,  operation 
and  repair.  This 
book  is  a  practical 
treatise  covering 
every  branch  of 
up-  to  -  date  gas 
tractor  engineer- 
ing. 

By  VICTOR  W. 
PAGE 

M.S.A.E. 

Over  225  illustrations  and  folding  plates. 

Mail  two  dollars  today  and  get  this 
book — keep  it  handy  for  reference 
and  study.     Address  order  to 

THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

143  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 
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truck  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  is  aid- 
ing the  farmer  tremendously.  The  local 
or  town  dealer  receives  word  that  the  feed 
or  fuel  that  the  farmer  requires  has  ar- 
rived at  the  railway  station.  The  farmer 
is  in  the  midst  of  his  seeding  or  harvest. 
The  motor  truck  in  the  possession  of  the 
dealer  delivers  in  a  single  load  what  would 
require  the  services  of  the  farmer  for  a 
entire  day,  in  this  way  saving  the  farmer 
time  and  money.  Further,  when  good 
trading  facilities  are  not  to  be  had  locally 
the  motor  truck  of  the  city  merchant 
brings  to  the  farmer's  fireside  the  best  his 
store  affords.  At  the  same  time  the  rural 
merchant  is  awake  to  the  situation  and  by 
means  of  car  and  motor  truck  he  is  ren- 
dering a  service  that  is  up  to  all  require- 
ments. 

The  profitable  use  of  motor  trucks  on 
farms  is  governed  by  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  amount  of  hauling  to  be 
done.  Over  fairly  hard  roads  a  truck  of 
1%-ton  capacity  will  operate  to  good 
advantage.  With  poorer  roads  the  %-ton 
and  ton  truck  are  more  practical,  and  with 
paved  or  exceedingly  well-graveled  high- 
ways the  3-ton  truck,  or  even  larger,  will 
be  a  success  if  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
it  to  do. 

COST  OF  OPERATING 

An  expert  has  figured  out  the  cost  of 
running  a  truck.  The  figures  include 
these  costs:  Gasoline  consumption  per 
mile;  oil,  grease,  cost  per  mile;  mechani- 
cal repairs,  tires,  depreciation,  license,  in- 
surance. Gasoline  is  taken  at  35  cents  a 
gallon,  the  consumption  varying  from  4  to 
10  miles  per  gallon.  Oil  costs  are  taken 
at  50  cents  a  gallon,  varying  from  460  to 
625  miles  per  gallon.  Grease  costs  are 
taken  from  1  to  3  cents  per  mile,  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  unit.  Mechanical  re- 
pairs vary  from  1.5  to  slightly  over  3 
cents  per  mile.  Tire  sizes  are  taken  as 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  and  figure 
at  net  cost  based  on  a  guaranteed  life  of 
7,000  miles.  Depreciation  is  figured  on  a 
basis  of  150,000-mile  life.  Thus,  if  a 
truck  averages  20,000  miles  per  year,  its 
life  will  be  nearly  eight  years.  You  must 
remember  that  20,000  miles  yearly  is  giv- 
ing you  a  vast  amount  of  grain-hauling. 
Depreciation  varies  from  8  to  15  per  cent, 
per  year,  depending  on  the  mileage  atid 
capacity  of  the  unit,  the  cost  of  tires  being 
deducted  from  the  original  cost.  Insur- 
ance, covering  fire,  theft,  liability,  and 
collision,  varies  from  $183  to  $270  per 
year.  Two-ton  truck,  miles  per  day,  52. 
Cost  per  ton  per  mile,  10.025  cents. 

It  is  understood  among  cornbelt  farm- 
ers who  have  trucks  that  they  can  haul 
10,000  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or  any 
other  kind  of  grain,  in  a  truck  during  the 
hauling  season  and  save  at  least  30  to  40 
per  cent,  on  hauling.  Fifty-five  bushels 
to  a  load,  driving  nine  miles  to  the  city, 
making  five  more  trips  than  with  horses, 
is  a  record  made  by  one  farmer  in  a  week's 
hauling. 

There  are  firms  that  manufacture  con- 
vertible beds.  These  are  used  a  great  deal 
on  trucks  of  the  converted  type.  Some  of 
the  beds  have  as  many  as  eight  different 
adjustments,  and  anything  may  be  hauled, 
from  alfalfa  seed  to  cattle  or  a  huge  crate 
rack  for  hauling  bulky  produce. 

DRIVING  A  TRUCK 
A  new  truck,  like  a  new  automobile,  "re- 
quires   time    for    the    bearings    to    wear 
smooth.    For  the  first  200  miles  it  should 


not  be  driven  at  more  than  two-thirds  the 
rated  speed,  and  not  till  the  truck  has  been 
driven  fully  500  miles  is  it  wise  to  run  it 
at  its  maximum  speed.  The  engine  will 
run  better  and  develop  more  power  after 
being  broken  in,  whereas  attempts  to 
make  it  to  do  its  utmost  while  it  is  new 
will  very  likely  cause  overheated  bearings. 

The  trailer  is  an  adaptation  for  the 
automobile  so  that  it  may  be  used  at  will 
for  light  trucking  purposes  as  well  as  for 
passenger  service.  Trailers  are  also  used 
with  trucks.  Usually  trailers  are  equip- 
ped with  a  spring  coupling  that  takes  the 
strain  off  the  starting  and  stopping. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  size  truck 
to  select,  the  problem  can  frequently  be 
solved  by  getting  a  reasonably  light  truck 
for  general  use.  A  trailer  may  be  bought 
and  the  load  increased.  In  this  way  you 
will  not  be  paying  depreciation  on  a  high- 
priced  heavy  truck,  and  the  trailer  may  be 
brought  into  use  when  an  extra  load  is 
required. 

Driving  a  truck  is  similar  to  driving  an 
automobile,  but  not  identical  with  it.  More 
time  must  be  taken  in  getting  the  truck 
under  headway  and  in  stopping  it.  More 
care  must  be  used  in  crossing  rough  places 
in  the  road  or  over  car  tracks.  The  same 
parallel  exists  between  the  automobile  and 
the  truck  that  exists  between  the  light 
driver  and  the  draft  horse.  With  trucks 
more  care  must  be  used  in  shifting  gears, 
as  the  strain  is  greater,  for  the  stress 
against  the  gear  teeth  is  much  heavier 
than  in  the  automobile,  particularly  if  you 
are  driving  a  converted  type.  The  truck 
cannot  get  up  the  momentum  that  the  car 
does. 


Livestock  Prices  25  Per  Cent.  Up 

A  study  of  the  livestock  prices  received 
at  the  Chicago  markets  last  week  and 
compared  with  similar  prices  in  1917  show 
about  a  25  per  cent,  advance;  cattle  and 
hogs  are  about  neck  and  neck  but  lambs 
are  soaring: 

1918  1917       Advance 

Per  cwt.     Per  cwt.     Per  cwt. 

Cattle    $12.82         $10.42         $2.40 

Hogs    17.48  15.07  2.41 

Sheep 20.84  14.64  6.20     ' 

General 15.74  12.40     '      3.34 


Keep  Rubber  Away  From  Oil 

Many  people  do  not  realize  how  injuri- 
ous oil  is  to  rubber,  and  let  the  car  stand 
night  after  night  in  a  pool  of  grease  or 
oil.  The  garage  should  be  provided  with 
some  sort  of  a  shallow  pan  long  enough 
to  reach  any  part  of  the  chassis  from 
which  oil  or  grease  is  likely  to  drop. 


Farm  Fire  Prevention 

The  protection  from  fire  of  farm  pro- 
perties is  a  problem  which  has  seldom 
been  attempted  in  any  practical  way, 
aside  from  the  use  of  fireproofing  mater- 
ials. In  a  small  town  in  Ohio  the  villagers 
and  the  farmers  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  have  combined  forces.  They  have 
purchased  a  motor  truck  equipped  with 
chemical  extinguishers,  ladders,  etc.,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  answer- 
ing fire  calls  anywhere  in  the  district.  If 
the  experiment  proves  successful  a  wide- 
spread adoption  of  the  plan  should  follow, 
says  Industrial  Canada. 
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The  story  of  YJH.CA.  co-operation  behind  the  lines  told  in  picture.      The  man  at  the  front 
has  come  to  know  and  appreciate  the  comforts  that  the  "Y"  offers  him. 
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IMPERIAL  SERVICE 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  proper 
lubricant,   ask  the   Imperial  Oil  man.     He 

will  give  you  courteous  attention  and 
sound  advice  on  your  lubrication  problems. 
That  is  part  of  Imperial  Service. 


HUMOR  YOUR  MACHINERY 

GIVE  machines  correct  lubrication  and  they  behave  well. 
You  get  smooth-running,  quiet  engines  and  full  rated 
horse  power  day  in  and  day  out.  But  you  must  humor  them. 
If  you  are  burning  kerosene  in  your  motor  instead  of  gasoline, 
a  special  lubricant  will  probably  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  A  loose  bearing  and  a  tight  bearing 
require  different  treatment.  There  is  a  correct  lubricant  for  every 
mechanical  need. 

At  Imperial  Oil  stations  in  every  part  of  Canada,  you  can  get  the  just- 
nght  lubricant  for  every  need  and  service. 

All  Imperial  lubricating  oils  are  sold  in  steel  barrels  and  half-barrels— 
convenient  and  economical.  There's  no  waste  You  use  every-  drop 
you  pay  for,  and  you  are  sure  it  is  uniform  and  clean. 


AConect  Lubricant  for  evert^  Faim  Machine 
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You  Want  More  Money 

WE  NEED  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
—LET'S  GET  TOGETHER 

Let  us  show  you  the  way  to  increase  your  income  to  any  extent 
you  desire.  If  your  present  salary  isn't  quite  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  "extra  summer  needs,"  our  plan  will  provide  the  money 
for  them.  It  will  also  furnish  the  funds  for  vacation  expenses. 
The  best  part  of  our  money-making  plan  is,  no  time  is  needed, 
only  what  you  can  spare  from  your  regular  employment.  It 
interferes  in  no  way  with  business  or  pleasure,  but  fits  in  as  a 
"money  maker"  into  spare-time  moments.  Work  it  an  hour  now 
and  then  and  the  cash  results  will  surprise  you. 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  start — the  days  are  long — and  are  getting 
longer.  Turn  your  evenings  and  spare  time  into  cash  by  becom- 
ing our  district  representative. 

Full  particulars,  without  obligation,  free  on  request. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,    LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Outlook  For  Beef 

Continued  from  page  16 

measure  to  the  fact  that  feeders  threw 
thousands  out  on  the  range  during  the 
period  of  demoralization  early  in  the  year 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  would 
be  ruined  by  the  feed  bill.  The  new  lamb 
crop  is  the  largest  in  many  years,  figured 
on  a  percentage  basis,  lambing  in  Idaho 
running  100  to  140  per  cent.  Feeders  who 
put  in  thin  lambs  last  fall  at  $17  to  $18 
per  cwt.  have  been  stung  and  will  not  re- 
peat that  error.  Grass  is  good,  being  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year  over  much 
of  the  grazing  area  and  lambs  will  come 
fat,  whereas  last  season  they  were  too  thin 
for  immediate  conversion  into  meat,  re- 
sulting in  feeders  taking  a  large  share  of 
the  crop.  No  contracting  has  been  done 
in  the  West  this  year  and  it  is  improbable 
that  feeders  will  be  in  the  market  until 
well  along  toward  delivery  time.  Pres- 
ent expectancy  is  for  a  $12  to  $16  market 
for  fat  lambs  during  the  summer.  Ma- 
ture sheep  never  were  as  scarce  and  will 
sell  relatively  high. 

The  wool  situation  is  perplexing. 
Washington  has  decreed  that  speculation 
will  not  be  permitted,  otherwise  much  of 
the  new  clip  would  have  been  contracted 
for  while  still  on  the  sheep's  back.  Western 
growers  are  willing  to  sell  around  65 
cents  per  pound  and  if  the  government 
resorts  to  price  fixing  it  is  expected  that 
a  market  for  territory  wools  will  be  estab- 
lished on  something  like  that  basis.  Pro- 
fiteering is  under  a  ban,  a  government 
'policy  that  meets  general  approval.  The 
clip  will  be  larger  than  last  year  as  flocks 
wintered  well  and  a  lot  of  yearling  stuff 
was  carried  over. 

The  furore  over  breeding  sheep  con- 
tinues. Last  season  farmers  east  of  the 
Missouri  river  were  afraid  of  the  prices, 
but  they  have  been  educated  to  the  new 
scale  of  values  meanwhile  and  the  indus- 
try has  received  material  impulse  by  the 
high  lamb  market  of  the  past  two  months. 
Farmers  are  paying  $20  to  $21  per  cwt. 
for  yearling  ewes  of  last  year's  crop,  fig- 
uring that  they  will  produce  enough  wool 
and  mutton  during  the  next  12  months  to 
materially  reduce  the  investment.  Two 
clips  of  wool  and  a  lamb  during  that  per- 
iod would  be  equal  to  such  a  performance. 
Ewes  bought  last  season  have  actually 
paid  100  per  cent,  on  cost  when  properly 
handled. 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  United 
States  Governments  are  buying  horses  at 
present, .but  if  the  war  continues  both 
are  expected  to  be  back  in  the  market  by 
June.  The  British  have  been  culling  their 
holdings  and  throwing  a  lot  of  undesir- 
ables back  on  the  market.  There  is  no 
reliable  city  demand  for  horses,  teaming 
interests  having  gone  to  the  motor  truck 
and  at  present  nothing  but  a  healthy  farm 
demand  has  kept  the  horse  market  in 
operation.  This  trade  has  been  done 
largely  at  $150  to  $185.  Three  years  of 
war  buying  has  undoubtedly  reduced  the 
available  supply  of  mature  horses  and 
mules,  especially  the  latter,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, interest  is  being  manifested  in  breed- 
ing. The  tractor  and  the  motor  have 
their  places,  but  in  agriculture  the  horse 
will  always  be  indispensable.  Continu- 
ance of  the  war  means  a  good  horse  and 
mule  market  all  summer. 


It  is  announced  that  P.  Burns  &  Co. 
have  purchased  a  site  for  stock  yards  and 
abattoir  at  Lethbridge,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  at  an  early  date  an  open 
live  stock  market   will   be    in    operation. 
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Replace  Your  Buggy 
With  a  Ford 


M 


ORE  than  100,000  Fords  are  owned  by  people  in 
Canada  in  preference  to  the  old  horse-drawn 
buggy  and  other  makes  of  cars. 

Your  neighbors,  and  farmers  in  every  section  of  the 
Dominion  are  abandoning  their  old  buggies — selling  their 
driving  horses  and  buying  Fords. 

Ford  cars  are  utility  cars.  They  are  built  to  endure 
the  strain  of  constant  daily  use  over  rough  roads. 

These  are  the  tests  every  farmer  gives  his  car.     The     • 
Ford  meets  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     It  is  the 
farmer's  car,  so  why  not  replace  your  horse  and  buggy 
with  a  Ford? 

RUNABOUT    $575 

TOURING   $595 

COUPE $770 

SEDAN    $970 

CHASSIS $535 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR  ONE-TON    TRUCK  .$750 

F.  0.  B.  FORD,  ONT. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 
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that  music  will  bring  into  your 
home. 

It  is  a  friend  that  is  ever  ready  to 
cheer  you.  It  creates  new  interest 
in  the  home;  and  promotes  that 
happy  atmosphere  that  makes  the 
ideal  home  life. 

Newcombe  Pianos  and  Newcombe 
.Player  Pianos  are  produced  in  strict 
adherence  to  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
music   excellence. 

The  price  and  terms  are  easy. 
Write    us    for    particulars. 

Newcombe  Piano]Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  and  Warerooms, 
359  Youge  Street.   Toronto,   Ontario. 


flRQNAW 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  grardner'B  big  questions: 
How  can  I  prow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 
How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  7    Use 

IRON  AGE  SftSg 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.    A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  posh  one.    30  com- 
binations— easQy  adjusted.  Lie 
Btrong  and  durable.  Prices,  $6.0 
to  $15.00     Will  help  you  to 
cut  the  high 
cost     of 
living. 

Write  as 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
480  Symington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada. 


LION  TRACTORS 


20  H.P.  and  25  H.P.  draw-bar  pull 

THE  CANADIAN  TOOL  &  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
LOUISE  BRIDGE.  WINNIPEG.  MAN. 


BOOK  ON 

^'WaEt 

DOG  DISEASES 

'$&& 

And  How  to  Feed 

*• 

Mailed    free    t»    any    address    by 

America's 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Building  and  Construction 


Barn  for  Valuable  Dairy  Cows 

Dairy  cattle,  like  everything  else,  have 
gone  way  up  in  price.  It  doesn't  take 
much  of  a  cow  to-day  to  sell  at  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  plenty  of  thoroughbreds 
are  bringing  ten  times  that  amount. 

They  are  worth  it,  too.  A  high-priced 
cow  is  often  the  biggest  money-maker  for 
her  owner,  and  the  best  food  producer  for 
the  nation. 

Valuable  dairy  cows  should  be  well 
housed.  No  animal  can  produce  efficiently 
when  stabled  in  an  uncomfortable  or  in- 
sanitary way.  A  clean  stall  and  clean 
manger,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air, 
protection  from  the  cold,  and  pure  drink- 
ing water  piped  to  the  stall  and  within 
reach  at  all  times,  add  anywhere  from  10 
to  50  per  cent,  to  the  yield  from  each  cow 
over  what  it  would  be  under  the  ordinary 
neglected  conditions  of  stabling  and  feed- 
ing. 

Any  cow  that's  worth  keeping  at  all,  is 
worth  taking  care  of  and  housing  in  the 
proper  stable.  For  thoroughbreds — prize 
stock — it  pays  to  go  still  further  and  give 
them  quarters  in  line  with  their  value. 

Such  a  barn  is  illustrated  below  in  the 
American  Breeder.  The  driveway  across 
the  barn  is  special.  Some  would  dispense 
with  this,  thereby  gaining  stall  room  for 
six  more  cows.  As  it  is,  the  layout  is 
generous  in  size. 

Foundation  for  Implement  Shed 

In  building  the  concrete  foundation  for 
an  implement  shed  excavate  a  trench  1 
foot  6  inches  wide  for  the  footing  until  a 
good  bottom  is  reached.  Have  the  forms 
made  8  inches  apart  for  the  wall,  carry- 
ing them  6  inches  above  ground  and  down 
to  within  6  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
footing.  Support  the  forms  well  from  the 
ground.  Then  fill  with  concrete  mixed 
one  of  cement  to  five  of  gravel.  Be  sure 
the  gravel  is  free  from  top  soil,  is  not  too 


fine,  and  is  well  mixed.  Set  the  20  anchor 
bolts  in  the  concrete,  leaving  them  pro- 
jecting above  sufficiently  to  go  through 
the  2x4  sill  and  to  be  fastened  with  a  nut 
and  double  washers.  Make  a  good  found- 
ation about  24  inches  square  for  the  6x6 
post  between  the  sliding  doors.  Put  a  2- 
inch  dowel  about  6  inches  into  the  con- 
crete and  about  4  inches  into  the  bottom 
of  the  post.  Cinders  or  ashes  make  a  good 
floor  after  they  are  well  tramped  down. 
If  they  are  not  easily  procured,  gravel 
could  be  used.  The  floor  should  be  raised 
up  2  or  3  inches  higher  than  the  ground 
outside,  so  that  it  will  remain  dry. 


Farm  Building  to  be  Done  Now 

An  Illinois  owner  of  a  $300-an-acre 
farm  is  finishing  a  carload  of  fall  pigs 
that  he  has  fattened  on  corn  shoveled  out 
of  a  rail  pen,  says  the  Breeders'  Gazette. 
Now  he  is  working  on  plans  for  a  high 
double  crib  with  concrete  floor,  sheller- 
drag  trough  beneath  each  crib,  inside 
dump  and  elevator,  and  over  the  drive- 
way some  big  bins  for  millfeed,  oats  and 
wheat.  Cribs  and  bins  will  be  arranged 
to  flow  as  desired  into  self-feeders.  Why 
such  elaborate  plans  and  such  expenditure 
at  this  particular  time?  The  answer  is 
twofold.  He  will  be  prepared  to  store 
his  high-priced  grain  more  safely,  and  he 
will  save  labor  this  year  and  for  ever  after 
in  harvesting  and  feeding  or -marketing 
the  crops. 

Building  material  is  perhaps  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  before  the  war.  Crop 
values  offset  that,  for  even  after  allowing 
for  higher  farm  operating  costs,  the  net 
income  from  crops  has  increased  still 
more.  It  is  therefore  a  fact  that  a  man 
can  better  afford  to  erect  needed  farm 
buildings  now  than  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Masons  and  carpenters  are  avail- 
able for  such  work  because  city  building 
enterprises  have  been  checked  by  the  war, 
and  these  men  prefer  to  continue  at  their 
trades  rather  than  to  learn  something 
new.  By  keeping  these  skilled  workmen 
busy  on  farm  buildings  they  may  be  made 
indirectly  to  alleviate  to  some  extent  the 
farm  labor  shortage,  and  do  so  more  ef- 
fectively than  at  actual  farm  work. 


House  Color   Combinations 
Here  are   a   dozen   combinations  from 
which  to  select  a  scheme  that  will  best  fit 
the  architecture  of  your  house  and  the 
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surroundings.  It  is  desirable  to  make  the 
house  fit  into  the  place  it  occupies.  You 
must  take  into  account  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  presence  or  absence  of  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

The  colors  given  represent  in  order  the 
body,  the  trim  and  the  sash: 

1  Pearl  gray,  pure  white,  maroon. 

2.  Cream,    light    brown,    dark    bottle 
green. 

3.  Ivory  white,  pure  white,  maroon. 

4.  Pure  white,  dark  bottle  green,  black. 

5.  Medium  drab,  ivory  white,  maroon. 

6.  Chocolate  brown,  pure  white,  white. 

7.  French  gray,  pure  white,  maroon. 

8.  Colonial  yellow,  pure  white,  white. 

9.  Bronze  gray,  pure  white,  maroon. 

10.  Fawn,  pure  white,  maroon. 

11.  Stone  color,  ivory  white,  chocolate 
brown. 

12.  Slate,  pure  white,  maroon. 


To  Patch  a  Shingle  Roof 

In  putting  in  new  shingles  to  patch  a 
roof,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  fastening 
the  last  course  of  new  shingles  under  the 
old  shingles  above  it.  A  good  way  to  do 
this  is  to  push  the  new  shingle  up  under 
the  old  one  until  it  is  about  J/4-inch  below 
where  it  should  be,  then  drive  the  nails  in 
it  close  to  the  butt  of  the  old  shingle  above 
it.  The  nails  should  not  be  driven  too 
tight.     After  they  are  in,  strike  the  butt 


of  the  new  shingle  several  sharp  blows 
with  the  hammer,  taking  it  up  to  its  place 
in  line,  and  it  will  carry  the  heads  of  the 
nails  with  it  up  under  the  edge  of  the  old 
shingle,  thus  making  a  tight  roof. 


To  Lay  Warped  Flooring 

All  carpenters  know  how  difficult  it  is 
sometimes  to  force  into  place  a  warped 
tongue  and  grooved  flooring  board.  For 
this  purpose  a  heavy  chisel  is  very  service- 
able. The  sharp  edge  of  the  chisel  en- 
ables the  workman  to  secure  a  bearing  by 
driving  it  lightly  into  the  under  floor  or 
the  joist,  while  the  inflexible  steel  of  the 
tool  makes  an  adequate  lever.  It  is  a 
stubborn  board  that  cannot  be  forced  into 
place  with  this  device. 


Saw  Filing 

When  filing  a  cross-cut  saw,  the  taper- 
ing point  of  file  should  be  held  from  you. 
Push  the  file  outward,  holding  tapering 
end  up  slightly  and  to  the  right  or  left, 
according  to  the  side  you  file.  Do  not  pull 
the  file  back  over  the  teeth,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  break  off  the  threads  of  the 
file.  If  you  stand  on  the  same  side  of 
the  saw  clamp,  turn  saw  end  for  end, 
starting  to  file  on  the  same  end  of  saw 
each  time.  Some  start  to  file  saw  from 
handle  end  and  others  start  from  point 
end.     For  fast  cutting,  I  start  at  point 


end;  for  smooth  cutting,  I  start  at  handle 
end. 

Remove  Weather  Board  With  a  Spade 

In  the  removal  of  especially  frail 
boards,  such  as  weather  boarding  or  half- 
inch  siding,  some  builders  have  found  an 
ordinary  flat  spade  to  be  a  very  efficient 
tool.  It  is  easy  to  insert  the  thin  blade 
of  the  spade  under  the  edges  of  the  boards 
to  be  removed  without  damaging  the  wood. 


One  farmer  says  that  his  method  is  to 
make  a  box  and  place  it  in  some  conveni- 
ent place  where  it  will  be  protected  from 
the  weather.  Salt  should  be  kept  in  this 
box  all  the  time.  Some  farmers  use  rock 
salt.  Experiments  show  that  a  cow  should 
have  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  salt  a 
day  with  an  additional  six-tenths  of  an 
ounce  a  day  for  each  twenty  pounds  of 
milk  produced. 


This  guarantee  of  the  health  and  sound- 
ness of  registered  animals  is,  we  believe, 
the  greatest  step  ever  taken  by  breeders 
to  earn  the  confidence  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic. The  individual  breeders  who  have 
had  the  courage  and  fairness  to  promote 
this  policy  in  sales  are  entitled  to  much 
credit  and  have  performed  the  greatest 
service  ever  rendered  the  cattle  breeding 
interests. 


Make  Your  Buildings 

FIREPROOF 

and  Practically 
Everlasting 

Put  in  material  that  cannot  burn,  that 
is  unaffected  by  any  and  every  kind  of 
weather,  that  cannot  rot  or  rust,  that  will 
last  for  many  years  without  repair.     Use 


PEDLARS 


CORRUGATED 
IRON 


Then  you  will  have  buildings  that  are 
not  only  perfectly  weather-tight,  but  that 
present  a  handsome  appearance. 

Pedlar's  Galvanized  Corrugated  Steel 
Siding  is  the  best  quality  obtainable — there 
is  no  better  made.  In  fact, 
no  better  quality  could  be 
made.      It  is  perfect. 


Using  Pedlar's  Galvanized  Steel  Corrugated 
Siding  is  the  truest  building  economy.  It 
costs  but  little  more  than  inferior  material 
and  gives  a  lifetime  of  service. 

We  manufacture  steel  siding  in  many 
forms,  including  handsome  designs  closely 
imitating  brick  and  stone,  which  are  ideal 
for  re-covering  frame  houses. 


Write  for  Siding  Booklet  "  F.  M.  " 


THE   PEDLAR   PEOPLE   LIMITED 


Executive  Office  and  Factories: 

OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Branches: 

Montreal,    Ottawa,    Toronto,    London,    Winnipeg,    Vancouver 
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Start  Your 
Ford 

^From  the  Seat 

Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Just  a 
quick,  straight  pull  of  ten  inches 
and  your  engine  is  running.     The 

Peerless  Starter 

Costs   <j*00  50  Foot  Primer 


Only 


Included 


a  mighty  small  sum  to  pay  for 
freedom  from  the  dangers  and 
bothers  of  cranking.  Constructed 
of  steel  drop  forgings.  Simple  to 
instal.  No  holes  to  drill  or  un- 
sightly mechanism  to  disfigure 
your  car.  Nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  Your  crank  can  still  be  left 
in  place. 

If  there  is  not  a  Peerless  Agent 
near  you,  write  us  direct  for  illus- 
trated folder  and  agency  proposition. 

The  Morgan  Sales  Co. 
415  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 

down  to  the  last  forkful 


THE  HYLO  SILO  i.  per- 
fectly air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  arouud  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  •( 
Guaranteed  Loos  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  lo  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  415    York  St. 
(4)  jo,   .  Guelph 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  bave  a  pood  garden  with 
least  expense  ?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
tbe  home  table  with  least  labor} 

IRON  AGE  SSL 


Bolves    the    garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — • 
stored  in  email  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges. 
;tc. .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day  s  hand* 
work  in  60 

minutes,  80 
combinations 
$4.60toS30. 
Write  for 
booklet. 


THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO..  Ltd. 
480  S  ymincton  Arenue,  Toronto.  Canada. 


Agricultural  Representative 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  operating  130  tractors  in  Ontario.     In  addition  to 
these  there  are  110  Ford  tractors  and  about  300  others  at  work  in  the  province. 


fWNLM, 


PROGRESSIVE   WORK    IN    MANITOULIN 

IT/'RITING  of  the  article  "The  A.  R. 
V\  Is  Also  Human,"  by  Justus  Miller, 
in  the  April  first  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine, I.  F.  Metcalf,  Representative 
in  Manitoulin,  says:  "The  interesting 
combination  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article  is  not  so  far  from  attain- 
ment as  you  seem  to  think.  We  have  one 
township  in  this  district  where  only  four 
farmers  are  not  members  of  their 
Farmers'  Club  and  of  the  Manitoulin 
Co-operative  Association.  Their  large 
sales  and  purchases  are  all  made  co- 
operatively though  they  still  patronize  a 
local  grocery  store.  Their  animals  and 
crops  are  not  all  pure  bred  and  probably 
never  will  be.  Their  cultural  methods  are 
good  and  bugs  and  and  blight  are  scarce. 
Their  labor  income  is  high,  though  I  am 
not  able  to  say  definitely  what  it  is.  About 
one-third  of  the  farmers  in  the  township 


own  automobiles.  We  have  other  town- 
ships in  the  district  with  nearly  as  good 
a  record  as  this. 

PLANS  TO  PRODUCE  MORE  GRAIN  AND  FLAX 
A  body  of  business  men,  manufacturers 
and  successful  farmers  in  Lincoln  county, 
are  working  together  to  get  500  acres  or 
more  of  vacant  land  around  St.  Cath- 
arines seeded  to  flax  and  fall  wheat.  The 
retired  farmers  in  town  have  offered  theif 
services  and  advice  free,  and  a  paid 
manager  who  is  an  experienced  farmer 
has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  de- 
tails with  an  Advisory  Committee.  The 
representative,  Mr.  David  Elliott,  has 
been  made  secretary  of  the  agricultural 
committee  and  an  endeavor  is  being 
made  to  get  some  spring  grain  planted. 

MORE   HOGS  FOR  RAINY  RIVER  DISTRICT 

Mr.  R.  E.  Cumming,  representative  in 
the  Rainy  River  district,  reports  that  a 


WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE   PUBLICATIONS 


The  Institutes  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  a  new  bulletin,  "War-Time 
Foods  and  Cooking,"  which  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  books  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject 
of  war-time  cookery.  It  is  not 
merely  a  cook-book  though  it  con- 
tains a  variety  of  recipes  for  pre- 
paring meats,  fish,  cereals,  poultry, 
yeast  breads  and  quick  breads,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese. 
The  subject  of  balancing  meals, 
substituting  other  foods  for  those 
required  for  export  and  food 
values  with  prices  is  treated  in  a 
way  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
every  housekeeper.  For  instance 
the  writer,  Miss  D.  Sutherland, 
says :  "Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand the  application  of  the  calory 
if  we  consider  that  one  large  slice 
of  bread,  two-thirds  glass  of  milk, 
one  large  egg,  one  large  potato,  one 


level  tablespoon  of  butter,  one  small 
lamb  chop,  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
cube  of  Cheddar  cheese,  etc.,  each 
furnishes  approximately  100  cal- 
ories. It  is  not  so  difficult  then  to 
understand  ivhat  is  meant  by  say- 
ing that  the  average  adult  needs 
from  2,500  to  3,500  calories  in  the 
food  of  his  daily  ration." 

Another  new  publication  of  the 
Institutes  Branch  is  a  booklet,  "The 
Girls  in  the  Institute."  This  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  Women's 
Institute  officers  and  members  who 
are  anxious  to  provide  something  of 
interest  for  the  young  women  and 
girls  of  the  community,  and  to  girls 
who  wish  to  form  a  Junior  Women's 
Institute  on  their  own  account. 

Apply  for  either  of  these  bulletins 
to  Geo.  A.  Putnam,  Institutes 
Branch,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Tor- 
onto. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  in 
increasing  the  hog  production  of  the  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Cumming  says:  "We  have 
already  received  a  number  of  entries  in 
our  Feeding  Competition.  At  a  recent 
meeting  we  discussed  different  methods 
of  feeding,  and  called  attention  to  the  use 
of  pasture  during  the  summer  months  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  There 
were  very  few  who  had  tried  pasturing, 
but  we  hope  to  see  a  number  try  it  this 
summer.  The  council  has  offered  to 
furnish  wire  fencing  to  those  desiring  to 
try  out  the  pasturing  scheme.  The 
council  has  also  decided  to  furnish  money 
to  any  farmers  who  need  help  to  purchase 
feed  for  their  hogs. 

boys'  and  girls'  pig  club 

Mr.  G.  B.  Curran,  representative  in 
Lennox  and  Addington,  writes: 

"I  have  planned  for  a  new  feature  of 
.  the  school  fair  work  this  year.  This  is  a 
Pig  Club  for  boys  and  girls.  The  Mer- 
chants Bank  have  offered  us  $1,500.00  for 
Pig  Club  work.  Each  boy  or  girl  apply- 
ing is  given  a  purebred  registered  York- 
shire gilt  and  also  a  grade  pig  six  or 
eight  weeks  old.  The  child  gives  his  note 
for  the  pigs  to  be  repaid  December  1st, 
after  the  grade  pig  is  sold.  We  have 
drawn  up  rules  and  regulations  of  which 
I  enclose  a  copy.  I  expect  about  one 
hundred  boys  and  girls  will  join  the  Pig 
Club  this  coming  season." 

Mr.  Winter  of  Renfrew  county  says: 
"The  banks  are  taking  up  boys'  and  girls' 
pig  clubs.  Any  boy  or  girl  wishing  can 
borrow  money  from  the  bank  at  6  per 
cent,  to  buy  a  pair  of  pigs.  In  the  fall, 
one  is  sold  and  the  money  paid  to  the 
bank.    The  other,  a  pure  bred  sow,  is  bred 


and  her  litter  raised  the  following  year. 
The  sum  of  $16.00  was  suggested  as  suffi- 
cient for  each  child.  A  membership  fee  of 
50c  is  charged.  This  money  covers  losses, 
if  any  pigs  die,  otherwise  it  is  returned  to 
the  children. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SHIPPING  OF  LIVE  STOCK 
The  Bruce  county  representative,  N.  C. 
MacKay,  reports  an  interesting  case  of  a 
saving  to  farmers  through  co-operative 
selling  of  live-stock.  Several  clubs  in  the 
county  co-operated  in  shipping  a  car  load 


of  cattle.  One  of  the  shippers  was  of- 
fered 12c  for  his  cattle  at  the  station  the 
morning  he  shipped,  but  he  refused  this. 
By  shipping  with  the  Farmers'  Club,  he 
was  able  to  obtain  $12.75  per  cwt.  for  his 
2  animals.  They  weighed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,200  lbs.  each  and  instead  of  los- 
ing weight  gained  about  20  lbs.  after  be- 
ing fed  and  watered  at  Toronto.  The 
same  club  in  co-operation  with  several  of 
the  others  also  shipped  a  car  of  hogs  and 
the  co-operative  shipping  of  hogs  is  gain- 
ing ground  veiy  rapidly. 


What  Can  a  Girl  Do? 

Continued  from  page  14 


food  this  year.  Anyone  who  knows  farm 
conditions  realizes  that  the  one  woman  in 
a  farm  home  has  little  time  or  energy  left 
for  ivork  outside  after  she  has  taken  care 
of  her  house  and  her  family — and  we 
never  needed  strong,  well-trained,  well 
cared-for  children  as  we  do  now.  They 
cannot  be  yieglected.  The  girls  who  go  out 
from  the  cities  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer  to  help  with  the  fruit-picking, 
hoeing  and  even  general  farm  work  have 
done  splendidly,  as  the  testimony  of  farm- 
ers who  have  employed  them  proves.  But 
the  most  far-reaching,  year-round  service 
in  the  way  of  woman  labor  must  come 
from  the  girls  who  live  on  farms. 

There  are  certain  dangers  to  guard 
against  here;  the  girl  may  go  into  the 
work  so  unreservedly  as  to  suffer  from  it 
later.  Pitching,  heavy  lifting,  too  much 
riding  on  heavy  jolting  machinery,  no  girl 
should  do.  The  girl  who  dresses  for  her 
work,  who  is  not  allowed  to  attempt  work 
that  is  too  heavy  for  her  nor  expected  to 


be  on  duty  under  all  conditions  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  benefitted  physically,  and 
she  will  have  the  comforting  thought  that 
she  is  helping  in  the  most  necessary  work 
of  the  hour.  If,  with  these  conditions, 
some  provision  is  made  by  which  she  can 
have  an  income  of  her  own  in  fair  propor- 
tion to  her  work  she  is  likely  to  find  farm- 
life  pretty  agreeable;  the  time  is  more 
than  ripe  for  girls'  poultry  clubs  and  pig 
clubs  and  sheep  clubs  in  Canada.  It  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  except  in  rush 
seasons  this  farm  work  will  not  take  so 
large  a  share  of  the  girl's  time  as  to 
crowd  out  her  interests  in  housework, 
education  and  the  finer  accomplishments. 

—E.  M.  C. 


$200,000  for  Shorthorns 

The  amount  of  cash  prizes  for  Short- 
horns in  1918  will  likely  reach  $200,000: 
The  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  has 
made  grants  to  fairs  in  36  states. 


Tractors  that  have  Made  Good 

We  have  been  manufacturing  Internal  Combustion  Engines  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  have  been  manufacturing  Internal  Com- 
bustion Tractors  for  the  past  ten  years.  We  have  always  stood 
behind  our  goods  and  seen  that  every  customer  received  a  square 
deal.     Our  goods  are  made  in  Canada,  by  Canadian  workmen,  out  of  the  best  materials,  in  an 

up-to-date  plant,  and  nobody  is  in  a  better  position  to  turn  out 
better  Tractors  than  we  are.  Examine  our  engine  thoroughly, 
compare  it  with  any  other  Tractors  made,  and  we  believe  you  will 
conclude  that  we  have  the  best  all-round  Tractor  produced.  Our 
Copper-Cooled  Kerosene  Tractors  are : — 

"Ideal"  30-15  H.P.  "Ideal"  Junior,  24-12  H.P.,  also  "Beaver"  4-cylinder  upright, 
24-12  H.P. 

TKi«»    "RrantfnrA"    Farm     Fnnino  The    "Brantford"    All-purpose    Farm    engine    runs 

1UC        UlttUllUIU        I  Aim     L.ilglIlC  just    as    smoothly    and    generates    just    as    much 

power  on  naphtha  or  coal  oil  as  on  gasoline.  Many  farmers  have  discovered  that  the  fuel  saving 
on  a  "Brantford"  soon  pays  the  initial  cost  of  the  engine.  Anyone,  no  matter  how  little  mechanical 
knowledge  he  possesses,  can  successfully  operate  a  "Brantford."  Every  "Brantford"  Engine  is 
fully  guaranteed. 


The  "Brantford"  Windmill 

is  made  according  to  the  "Brantford"  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  lives  up  to  the 
'"Brantford"  reputation  for  absolute  relia- 
bility   and    satisfactory   service. 


n 


Brantford"  Feed   Grinders 

save   time   and   save   feed,    and   they   save   your 
stock    the    full    value    from    their    feed.       The 
"Brantford"  Grinder  is  speedy,  sure  and  clea  i 
working. 


Get  Our  Catalogue 

It  shows  many  machines  designed  to  solve  the  farm- 
er's   labor    problem.      Write    for    one — it    is    free, 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brantford  Portage  la  Prairie  Regina  Calgary 
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DAIRYMEN 

"CARRY  ON" 

with  HINMAN  MILKERS 

Do  Not  Sell  your  Cows.  Our  Boys 
Must  have  Cheese,  Butter  and 
Milk.  YOU,  With  Your  Cows  and 
Hinman,  Can  Do  the  Trick. 

$260.00  Buys 
a  3  Unit  Hinman  outfit  for  20 
Cows  Enabling  One  Man  To  Do 
Three  Men's  Work. 
The  New  Hinman  Catalogue  is 
Ready.  Tear  Out  this  Advertise- 
ment.    Sign  Your  Name. 


R.R.    No. Post    Office 

Number   of  Cows  Milked 


Mail  to 


H.  F.  Bailey  &  Son,  Gait,  Ont. 

And  Receive  This  Handsome  Book 


Fans,  Gardes  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant. 
in(j  potatoes  ?  How  make  hi£h 
priced  seed  go  farthest  7   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

Bolves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  hish  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  S50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its     place 
end  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
sparine.    We  make 
afull  line  of  potato 
machinery.       Send     \ 
for  booklet    today, 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

THE  BATEMAN-WTLKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
*••  Symington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada, 


Are  You  Interested? 

WG  are  in  need  of  men  and 
vomen  to  represent  us  in  all 
small  cities  and  towns,  to  look  after 
our  new  and  renewal  subscription 
business.  To  the  active,  energetic 
men  and  women  eager  to  augment 
their  present  incomes  we  have  a 
plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
as  much  time  as  you  can  give  us. 
Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto,  Ont. 


Our  Rural  Mail  Box 

All  queries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address.     If  personal 
answer  is  required,  enclose  a  Z-cent  stamp.    Address  all  correspondence 
to  Farmers'  Magazine,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Hydraulic  Ram 

F.  L.,  Ontario. — Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  the  address  of  a 
hydraulic  ram  manufacturer.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  regarding  these? 
How  much  water  fall  is  required  to  oper- 
ate them?  Are  they  expensive?  I  am  a 
siibscriber  to  your  magazine  and  ivould 
appreciate  any  information  you  can  give 
me  regarding  these? 

Answer. — R.  McDougall  Co.  of  Gait, 
manufacturers  hydraulic  rams.  We  had 
a  short  article  on  this  subject  in  the  April 
15th  issue  which  see. 

Shorthorns  and  Fruit 

R.  G.,  Ontario. — 1.  What  are  the  lead- 
ing and  most  popular  families  of  Short- 
horn cattle  in  Canada? 

2.  Which  families  are  of  the  beef  type 
and  which  of  the  milk  type? 

3.  What  family  or  families  show  the 
best  combination  of  the  two  types  or  in 
other  words  the  best  dual  purpose  strain? 

4.  What  varieties  of  plums,  pears  and 
cherries  ivould  you  recommend  the  aver- 
age farmer  to  plant?  How  and  when 
should  they  be  planted? 

5.  What  variety  oj  trees  would  you 
advise  planting  along  the  north  and  west 
side  of  buildings  as  a  wind  break?  When 
and  how  should  they  be  planted? 

Answer. — 1,  2  and  3. — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  families  of  Shorthorns 
are  the  most  popular.  For  some  time  the 
Rosewoods,  Cupjiera,  and  Augustas  have 
been  very  much  in  demand,  but  any  good 
Scotch  family  is  quite  acceptable.  When 
I  say  this  I  am  not  speaking  of  dual  pur- 
pose or  dairy  Shorthorns. 

In  this  country  we  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  strictly  dairy  families  of 
Shorthorns,  but  we  find  good  milkers 
among  Shorthorns  of  almost  all  sorts  of 
breeding,  and  the  man  in  search  of  this 
class  of  cattle  must  pick  them  up  where- 
ever  he  can  find  them.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  therefore  to  differentiate  types 
found  in  various  families. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
have  ready  for  distribution  a  pamphlet  on 
dual  purpose  Shorthorns,  and  will  be  glad 
to  send  it  to  anyone  who  cares  to  ask  for 
it. — Geo.  E.  Day. 

4.  Send  to  fruit  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  for  bulletin 
on  this. 

5.  Norway  spruce  and  cedar  are  the 
best  trees  for  your  section.  Plant  as  early 
as  possible  and  mulch  with  coarse  straw. 


White   Beans 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.,  Ontario. — /  read  in  your 
April  1st  issue  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson's 
bean  crop.  I  would  like  to  know  his 
address? 

Answer. — R.  A.  Thompson's  address  is 
R.  M.  D.,  Goderich,  Ont. 


Chicken  Manure 

J.  H.  W.,  Ontario. — Could  you  kindly 
give  me  information  through  your  paper 
on  the  utilization  of  chicken  manure  and 
what  to  mix  with  same  for  gardening  pur- 
poses? 

Answer. — Regarding  the  use  of  chicken 
manure  your  best  plan  is  to  mix  this  with 


either  horse  or  cattle  manure  and  apply 
it  to  your  garden  or  to  mix  it  in  a  heap 
with  some  light  soil  and  possibly  ashes. 
Then  apply  the  mixture  to  your  garden 
and  spade  it  in.  Harry  R.  Lewis  in  hii 
work  says :  "A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
land  plaster  and  loan  is  very  good  for 
this  purpose.  Sifted  coal  ashes  are  also 
useful  and  dry  pulverized  peat  moss  ia 
excellent.  Do  not  use  sawdust,  shavings 
or  lime  in  this  connection. 


Twitch  Grass 

E.  S.,  Ontario. — /  have  a  field  of  twitch 
grass,  do  you  think  lucern  clover  would 
kill  it,  or  could  you  tell  me  of  anything 
tliat  would?  My  husband  is  at  the  war 
this  two  years  and  a  half,  and  my  little 
boy  and  myself  are  doing  the  best  we  can. 

Answer. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
well  to  sow  lucern  on  the  field  as  the 
twitch  would  smother  the  young  plants 
out.  I  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
plow  this  field  as  soon  after  your  other 
seeding  as  possible,  and  use  a  spring  tooth 
cultivator  to  drag  out  the  roots,  then  cul- 
tivate once  every  two  weeks  to  keep  down 
the  plants  from  showing  green.  On  July 
1st  "sow  to  buckwheat.  You  will  get  a 
good  paying  crop  of  seed,  and  kill  out  the 
twitch  the  best  of  any  crop  I  know.  Then 
plow  up  the  ground  to  the  frost  this  fall, 
and  put  in  a  hoed  crop  next  year  if  pos- 
sible. You  will  find  that  this  method  gets 
rid  of  twitch  the  best  way  of  any. 


A    SMALL   TEMPORARY   THRESHER 

By  A.  B.  Dingwall 

What  farmer  has  not  been  sorely  puz- 
zled at  times  to  get  a  little  threshing  done, 
a  load  or  so,  for  instance,  but  yet  he  has 
been  unable  to  secure  the  machine  when  he 
needed  it  most?  Here  is  a  device  that 
gives  splendid  service. 

The  foundation  of  the  device  is  the 
framework  of  a  discarded  cutting  box. 
The  bearings  and  shaft  of  the  box  are 
removed  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
end  of  the  frame.  To  the  shaft  is  at- 
tached a  skeleton  wheel  frame  made  up  of 
oak  or  other  strong  material.  The  end 
portions  of  the  wheel  consists  of  two  by 
four  inch  dressed  material  and  the  cross 
pieces  consists  of  two  by  two  inch  materi- 
al. To  the  end  of  the  shaft  a  six-inch 
pulley  is  attached.  The  wheel  is  covered 
with  a  hinged  box  and  the  top  of  the 
frame,  from  which  the  machine  is  fed,  is 
covered  with  a  movable  platform  that  re- 
gulates the  feed  of  the  machine. 

A  six-inch  pulley  attached  to  the  shaft 
supplies  the  rest  of  the  outfit.  The  ordin- 
ary gasoline  engine  will  supply  all  the 
power  required.  This  device  will  thresh 
oats  or  wheat  with  a  thoroughness  that 
will  surprise  one  who  never  has  seen  the 
machine  in  operation.  The  whole  cost  for 
the  handy  farmer  need  not  be  over  a  very 
few  dollars.  For  threshing  peas  or  rye, 
when  the  object  is  to  save  the  straw,  or 
peas,  this  little  device  is  hard  to  beat.  As 
a  helper  out  in  an  emergency,  this  ma- 
chine will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  a 
single  season.  The  only  precaution  is  that 
the  parts  of  the  threshing  wheel  be 
strongly  made  and  strongly  bolted  to- 
gether. 
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TheBeard  that 

Grows  Outdoors 


on  the  face  of  an  active,  vigorous  man,  is  a  very  different  razor 
test  from  the  beard  which  grows  at  a  desk  or  behind  a  counter. 

That's  why  three  years' service  in  the  trenches  has  done  more  than 
ten  years'  use  in  the  cities  to  single  out,  for  real,  stiff  shaving,  the 

Gillette  Safety  Razor 

The  man  who  doesn't  get  time  to  shave  every  morning — whose 
beard  grows  thick,  sun-cured  and  wiry — he's  the  one  who  gets  the 
most  solid  satisfaction  out  of  his  Gillette. 

Such  an  edge  as  it  offers  you— always  ready  without  honing  or 
stropping !     How  easy  it  is  to  adjust  it,  with  a  turn  of  the  screw 
handle,  for  a  light  or  close  shave,  or  a  tough  or  tender  skin !    How 
neatly  it  works  round  that  awkward  corner  of  the 
jaw !    And  how  good  it  feels  as  it  slips  through 
the  stiffest  beard  you  can  put  it  up  against ! 

There's  certainly  a  treat  waiting  for  you  the 
day  you  buy  a  Gillette !    Why  not  make  it  soon  ? 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory :    65-73  St.  Alexander  Street.      320 
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The  Famous   Frost    & 

Wood    Internal    Drive 

Gear 


THE 


-**ifGB»>    '"""  i.^S£^^3»iiBS*4a>W^ 


FROST  &  WOOD  MOWER 

It  takes  off  the  heaviest,  thickest  crop  you  want  to  tackle.     It's   built  so  it's  not 

laid  up  for  repairs  just  the  day  the  hay  is  ready. 

# 

Many  a  hay  crop  has  been  lost  because  just  at  the  cutting  stage  the 
mower  failed  to  do  its  work.  Farmers  who  use  the  Frost  &  Wood 
Mower  never  have  any  mower-troubles — they'll 
gladly  tell  you  so.  This  mower  is  built  with  actual 
knowledge  of  Canadian  field  conditions  extending 
over  80  years.  Every  sound  feature  of  Mower  con- 
struction we  have  learnt  is  embodied  in  our  latest 
Mowers. 

An  important  feature  is  the  continuous  cut  of  the 
knives.  As  long  as  the  Mower  is  moving  and  in 
gear,  the  knives  are  cutting.  You  can  raise  the  cut- 
ter bar  (easily,  without  wrenching  or  straining)  to 
clear  an  obstruction,  and  drop  it  again,  cutting  full 
speed,  saving  tihie  and  getting  more  crop. 

FROST  &  WOOD 
LIGHT  DRAFT 

It  is  our  fixed  policy  to  work  for  light  draft  as 
well  as  rugged  strength.  We  use  highest  grade 
materials  of  proven  strength  and  perfect  fitting, 
dust  proof  roller  bearings  at  friction  points,  saving 
all  possible  horse  power  for  the  work  at  the  knife 
edges.  The  Frost  &  Wood  is  a  Mower  you  will 
always  be  glad  you  bought.  Built  in  6  ft.,  5  ft.,  4  ft. 
6  in.  cut  for  2  horses,  and  4  ft.  and  3  ft.  6  in.  cut 
for  1  horse. 

We  have  a  special,  nicely  illustrated  folder  describ- 
ing all  our  haymaking  machinery  which  we  strongly 
recommend  you  to  ask  our  nearest  agent  for,  or  write 
our  nearest  Branch — to-day. 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Co. 

Limited 
Montreal,   Smith's  Falls,  St.  John 


Just  where  the  power 
is  transmitted  from 
the  drive  wheel  to  the 
shafting  we  use  the 
"Internal  drive"  prin- 
ciple as  against  the 
"external  drive."  Wo 
gear  a  small  toothed 
pinion  inside  a  large 
toothed  drive  wheel — 
so  both  wheels  mesh 
smoothly,  run  in  the 
same  direction  and  do 
not  tend  to  work  loose 
and  throw  each  other 
off,  breaking  teeth, 
etc.,  as  in  so  many 
machines  where  the 
little  wheel  is  outside 
the  big  one. 

The  F.  &  W.  Mower 
is  a  compact,  rigid, 
rattle  -  free,  sure- 
working  implement. 


Sold  in  Western  Ontario 
and    Western  Canada    by 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co. 

Limited 
Brantford,  Ont. 


GILSON— "JOHNNY-  ON  -THE-  SPOT" 


This  Powerful 
Engine  only 

$78.50 

(For  self -starting  magneto, 
add  $10.00) 


MADE  IN   CANADA" 


A  BIG,  little  engine,  that  "Goes  Like  Sixty" 
■**•  at  every  light  and  medium  heavy  job  on  the  (arm. 
A  heavy  worker,  and  a  light  eater — dominating  in  Quality 
and  Service.  The  biggest  selling  engine  of  any  size  in 
Canada — quantity  production  enables  us  to  undersell  all 
competitors —  quality  considered. 

Do  not  buy  a  cheap  engine — buy  a  good  one  at  a  quantity 
Price.  All  sizes  at  proportionate  values.  Write  to-day 
for  free  catalogue  stating  what  size  engine  interests  you. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.  Ltd.     Dept.  B  Gnelph,  Ont.  ss 


A  Livestock  Survey 

Continued  from  page  16 

sequently  anything  of  a  good  finish  found 
ready  sale,  with  Winnipeg's  best  price  at 
$14  and  Calgary's  at  $12.50  per  cwt. 

The  Canadian  hog  market  has  weaken- 
ed. The  sensational  prices  prevailing 
earlier  in  the  month  have  declined.  Tor- 
onto quotations  rule  around  $20  for  fed 
and  watered  hogs.  Montreal's  price  is 
higher  at  $21  for  selects,  while  at  Win- 
nipeg and  Calgary  from  $19.50  to  $20  is 
being  paid.  Receipts  at  Toronto  for  the 
fortnight  ending  April  20  were  12,987 
hogs.  These  figures  are  light,  and  show 
a  marked  falling  off  in  comparison  with 
1917.  There  is  a  very  apparent  scarcity 
of  finished  hogs  in  the  country,  but  in 
spite  of  this  bearish  influence  there  is  a 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  packers 
to  bring  down  prices.  With  better  sup- 
plies of  feed  corn  now  available,  it  should 
De  easier  for  farmers  to  finish  their  hogs. 
Hog  receipts  at  Montreal  were  2,600,  at 
Winnipeg,  5,493  and  at  Calgary,  4,402. 

There  are  so  few  sheep  and  lambs  offer- 
ing at  the  Canadian  centres  these  days 
that  they  hardly  constitute  a  market. 
Prices  are  at  levels  never  before  attained, 
sensational  figures  having  been  reached. 
Spring  lamb  sold  as  high  as  $21.  In 
Western  Canada  there  is  a  marked  im- 
provement in  sheep  raising  and  the  cur- 
rent year  should  be  a  banner  one  in  the 
history  of  this  industry  in  Canada.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  commandeered  all  the  domestic  wool, 
at  65  cents  per  pound,  will  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  Canadian  market,  as- 
suring a  fair  price  to  the  grower  in  Can- 
ada. 

Egg  receipts  on  all  Canadian  markets 
are  extremely  heavy  at  the  present  time, 
but  there  has  been  a  slight  stiffening  of 
prices  because  of  the  excessive  demand 
for  storage  purposes.  For  the  next  few 
weeks,  packing  houses  will  be  in  the  mar- 
ket buying  all  they  can  secure  to  put 
away.  At  the  two  principal  Canadian 
markets,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  dealers 
are  paying  at  country  points  from  34  to 
39  cents,  the  Montreal  price  being  from 
two  to  three  cents  higher  than  at  Toronto. 
Butter  receipts  are  only  fair  and  prices 
are  very  firm. 


Lambing  Results  Good 

The  warm  March  weather  has  made  an 
ideal  lamb  period  and  it  is  likely  that 
returns  for  Canada  will  show  a  100  per 
cent,  increase.  The  Western  States  has 
had  an  equally  good  year. 


Plumbing  Necessary 

Plumbing  is  becoming  a  necessity  in 
both  city  and  country  homes,  not  only  for 
comfort  and  convenience  but  even  more 
for  health  and  cleanliness.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  wastes 
of  the  household  which  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected. 

Making  Over  House 

Continued  from  page  13 

whole  arrangement  so  far  as  the  house- 
keeper's work  is  concerned.  It  might  be 
preferred  in  some  cases  to  do  without  a 
pantry  and  to  have  a  door  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  living-room.  These  are 
details  which  can  easily  be  changed  to 
suit  the  individual  family.  In  fact  a 
family  should  confer  together  over  any 
plan  before  the  first  stone  of  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  if  the  house  is  to  be  suited  to 
their  ideal  way  of  living. 
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PARTRIDGE  TIRE/ 

RIDE  EASIER   •  LOOK  BETTER   •  LAST  LONGER 

For  Sale  at  all  Hardware  Stores,  Harness  Shops  and  Garages 

made  bv  The  F.  E.  PARTRIDGE  RUBBER  CO.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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Ride  10  Bay*  at 
Our  Expense 

FOR  ten  days  we  want  to 
transform  your  Ford  into 
a  $2,000  car.  We  will  do 
this  by  putting  on  a  set  of 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers. 

If  you  are  willing,  we  will 
take  them  back  without  ques- 
tion when  the  ten  days  have 
elapsed.  But  you  won't  bring 
them  back. 


PATENTED 

Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Don't  take  another  fellow's 
word  for  it.  Feel  for  yourself 
the  ease  and  comfort,  the 
smoothness  found  in  a  Hassler- 
ized  Ford. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  pay 
for  themselves  over  and  over 
again.  Reduced  tire  bills, more 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline, 
one- third  up-keep  cost  saved— 
all  swell  the  total  of  Hassler 
dividends.  300,000  Ford  Own- 
ers recognize  their 
economic  necessi 
ty.  Write  today 
for  Free  Trial 
Blank,  illustrat- 
ed circular  and 
opinions  of  users.  ~^as^r*?r 

Don't  ride  without  Hasslers 
sim-oly  because  someone  dis- 
courages you  from  trying  them. 
Accept  this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lock  Drawer  "-C-38   HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CAN. 


Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employment 
is  netting  you.  Let  us  tell  you 
about    it— a  postcard  will  do. 

Address  Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co  ,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,     Toronto,  Ont. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


FEEDING  CALVES 

By  L.  Crummy 

We  used  to  raise  yearly  a  large  number  of 
calves,  and  being  scarce  of  help  were  forced 
to  economize  time  and  labor.  So  we  contrived 
a  speedy  means  of  feeding,  with  the  result 
that  the  work  became  a  genuine  pleasure,  and 
was  completed  in  a  few  minutes. 

Near  the  dairy  was  a  small  pasture  field, 
where  in  spring  we  turned  the  young  calves. 
In  it  we  built  a  set  of  bales  in  the  fence, 
this  latter  having  been  removed  as  far  as  the 
bales  extended. 

They  were  made  to  open  and  shut  like  ordin- 
ary cow  bales,  and  when  closed  are  held  in 
place  by  a  wooden  peg  placed  in  a  hole  just 
behind  the  stanchion  or  standard.  There  is 
just  room  in  each  bale  for  one  calf,  each  calf 
having  a  pail  of  its  own  placed  before  it  in  a 
sort  of  box  which  prevented  it  from  being 
upset. 

After  separating  we  carried  the  warm  milk, 
(without  any  foam)  to  the  calves,  the  galvan- 
ized iron  pails  in  which  they  were  fed  always 
being  left  in  their  places  during  feeding 
season.  The  calves  upon  seeing  the  feeder 
approaching  would  rush  into  their  places,  the 
bales  would  be  closed.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  wait  to  free  them. 

Previously  we  used  to  feed  each  calf  separ- 
ately, and  many  a  comical  scene  was  enacted. 
Still  the  comical  side  did  not  always  appeal  to 
us;  and  we  fully  appreciated  the  saving  of 
time  and  trouble  by  the  new  method. 


WEST  USES  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
By  A.  J.  Funk 

The  baby  engines  of  Saskatchewan  have 
been  kept  very  busy  during  the  past  winter. 
The  scarcity  of  coal  has  made  farmers  more 
than  ever  dependent  upon  wood  as  a  fuel. 
Very  little  hand  cutting  of  wood  is  done  in 
these  days.  The  chopping  block  and  buck-saw 
of  the  pioneer  days  are  now  replaced  by  swift 
neat-cutting  saws  run  by  engine  power.  Even 
the  beginner  borrows  "father's  rig"  or  has  his 
wood  sawed,  finding  it  more  profitable  to  spend 
his  time  otherwise.  Before  each  busy  season, 
one  day  at  least  is  devoted  to  wood  cutting  by 
engine.  A  common  sight  these  days  of  spring 
promise  is  the  untiring  swirl  of  wheel  and 
belt,  the  unceasing  swing  of  arms  and  the 
continuous  fall  of  stove-lengths. 

All  over  Saskatchewan  these  little  engines 
have  been  busy,  if  not  wood  cutting  then  run- 
ning fanning  mills  to  clean  the  wheat  ready 
for  the  seeding  now  in  full  swing. 

A  small  engine  is  considered  a  necessity  by 
most  farmers.  The  real  baby  of  about  2  h.p. 
is  welcomed  alike  by  both  farmer  and  farmer- 
ess. It  has  little  idle  time  and  has  brought 
joy  to  many  an  overworked  and  weary  mother. 

The  engine  used  for  sawing  wood,  grinding 
grain,  etc.,  is  of  the  4  h.p.  type  as  a  rule.  A 
large  number  of  farmers  possess  a  mill  for 
grinding  grain  and  with  their  engines  make 
whole  wheat  and  rye  into  breakfast  foods  or 
meal  for  bread. 


OPTIMISM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

By   One   of  the   Farmers 

Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  we  can  live  and  en- 
joy splendid  health  without  margarine  or 
Sunday  roast  beef.  I  speak  with  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  one  bred  on  the  coun- 
try fare  of  fifty  years  ago — barley  bread,  oat- 
meal in  many  forms,  vegetables  and  vegetable 
broth,  fruit,  cheese,  milk,  syrup,  and  an  oc- 
casional slice  of  fat  bacon.  As  long  as  these 
and  suchlike  things  are  as  plentiful  as  they 
still  are,  the  U  boat  and  the  silly  queues  have 
no  terror  for  me.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion of  sturdy,  healthy  Britons  have  thrived 
and  fought  and  conquered  on  quite  simple 
fare,  and  that  our  country  folk  are  as  a  rule 
a  stronger  breed  of  men  than  our  townsmen  is 
due  not  only  to  the  fresh  air  they  breathe 
and  their  habits  of  life,  but  also  to  the 
simplicity  and  soundness  of  their  diet.  Tea 
and    cake   and    all    the   delicacies    of    French 


cookery  that  used  to  be  offered  to  jaded  ap- 
petites are  not  at  all  essential  to  a  robust 
existence,  and  I  know  many  life-long  vege- 
tarians whose  bodily  well-being  proves  that 
we  need  not  throw  up  our  hands  and  cry 
"Kamarad!"  because  eur  helpings  of  roast 
beef  are  skimpier  than  of  yore.  The  simple 
life  is  not  a  life  of  hardship,  but  a  life  of 
joy,  efficiency,  and  high  thinking.  When  this 
has  been  realized  by  experience  the  food 
queues  will  disappear,  and  rival  butchers  will 
once  again  be  snouting  their  wares  outside 
their  shops. 


MANY  HOMESTEADS  IN  MANITOBA 

By  J.  D.  A.  Evans 

Has  Manitoba  land  available  to  the  home- 
steader? 

Let  it  be  remarked  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba's land  assets  are  as  yet  barely  touched 
upon.  A  startling  statement,  yet  nevertheless 
thruthful.  Manitoba's  homestead  movement 
began  in  1876,  continuing  with  more  or  less 
fluctuation  until  1884,  at  which  date  a  major- 
ity of  free  land  grants  within  Central  and 
Southern  Manitoba  had  been  taken  up  and 
towns  soon  appeared  on  the  prairies  with  the 
advent  of  railroad  facilities.  From  1884  to 
the  present  year,  1918,  entries  for  homestead 
settlement  have  continued  within  certain 
areas. 

Many  thousand  acres  of  first-class  land  are 
to-day  available  as  free  grants  in  Manitoba. 
Areas  of  this  character  do  not  comprise  terri- 
tory located  on  sand  dunes,  scrubby  gully- 
sides,  stony  patches.  To  the  contrary;  it  is 
possible  to  locate  whole  townships  of  fine  soil 
open  for  entry,  and  so  situated  that  lengthy 
travel  and  residence  in  a  countryside  far  re- 
moved from  churches,  schools  and  markets  is 
not  necessary.  As  for  example,  a  glance  at 
the  map  of  Manitoba  will  display  an  enormous 
district  lying  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and 
Manitoba.  These  localities  contain  acreages 
particularly  suitable  for  the  raising  of 
cattle,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  problem  to 
find  lands  of  equivalent  value  in  this  branch 
of  agriculture  within  the  whole  of  Canada, 
yet  many  sections  are  highly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  grain  production.  To  the 
northward  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  lays  New 
Manitoba.  This  vast  domain  located  within 
Keewatin  district,  contains  immense  areas  of 
good  soil.  The  advantages  of  this  territory 
for  homestead  purposes  will  before  long  ap- 
peal to  thousands  seeking  free  grant  oppor- 
tunity. The  railway  now  under  construction 
to  Hudson  Bay  will  penetrate  this  region  and 
thus  afford  transit  for  produce  raised.  Again, 
an  area  of  enormous  dimensions  lies  at  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Manitoba;  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  homesteads  have  already  been  secured 
within  these  vicinities;  many  times  that 
quantity  are,  however,  still  awaiting  settle- 
ment. Another  centre  for  the  intending 
homesteader  is  located  within  the  Dauphin 
district  of  North-western  Manitoba.  No 
lands  are  now  available  within  several  miles 
of  the  flourishing  town  of  Dauphin,  but  the 
territory  wherein  free  grants  may  be  selected 
is  not  without  markets  and  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

Lands  available  to  the  homesteader  in  far 
Northern  Manitoba  are  exceeding  numerous. 
A  population  several  times  greater  than  pro- 
vincial census  figures  now  enumerate  could  be 
located  within  confines  of  Manitoba  north- 
ward. 


A  Compromise 

Unlucky  fisherman — "Boy,  will  you  sell 
that  big  string  of  fish  you  are  carrying?" 

Boy — "No,  but  I'll  take  yer  pitcher 
holdin'  it  fer  fifty  cents." — Judge. 


A  Daylight  Saver 

"Is  your  husband  in  favor  of  daylight 
saving?" 

"I  think  so.  He  stays  out  so  much  at 
night  that  I  think  he'd  really  prefer  not  to 
use  any  daylight  at  all." — Washington 
Star. 
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CHEVROLET 


Ovwd/nore  i/ifo 


THE  Chevrolet  490  is  an  investment,  not  an  expense  or  luxury. 
Doctors,  business  men,  farmers,  salesmen  and  ladies — all 
should  use  the   Chevrolet  Four-Ninety   and   crowd   more 
energy,  activity  and  business  into  the  busy  day. 

The  Four-Ninety  stands  unchallenged  in  its  price  class.     The  electric 
starting  and  lighting  equipment  is  most  efficient.     The  car  is  powerful,  vAvn\ 
roomy,  comfortable  and  economical.     The  time  gained  by  operating  a      ^;||^ 
Chevrolet  more  than   pays  for  the  cost.    There   also   are  two   larger 
Chevrolet  models  on  display  at  the  dealers. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

of  CANADA,    LIMITED 

OSHAWA,    ONTARIO 
Western  Parts  and  Distributing  Branch  :  REGINA 


MODEL   490-A    $825,  f-°-  b.  Oskawa 


There  is  a  Chevrolet  Show  Room  in  Your  Vicinity 

Call  and  see  the  latest  Chevrolet  Models 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — /(  ivill  identify  you. 
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■The  Oliver  ^IfifkfL/^r 


M  for  Your  FoS^i3®%%r 


A  FTER  long  and  thorough  testing,  Henry  Ford 
/-\    and  Son  recommend  Oliver  Tractor  Plow  No. 
7  as  the  plow  that  will   work  to  the  best 
advantage  with  the  Fordson  Tractor. 

Oliver  No.  7  embodies  principles  of  plow  construc- 
tion founded  on  many  years  of  Oliver  progress — sixty 
years  of  intensive  study  of  every  existing  soil  condi- 
tion— close  and  constant  attention  to  the  plow  require- 
ments of  the  tractor  since  the  tractor  industry  began. 

Oliver  No.  7  is  strictly  a  one-man  machine.  A  trip 
lever  right  at  the  tractor  operator's  hand  raises  or 
lowers  the  bottoms.  An  even  depth  adjustment  lever 
is  right  at  hand,  too. 

You  will  appreciate  the  high  clearance  of  plows 
and  beams  because  they  will  save  you  time  and 
annoyance — just  as  the  rake  between  bottoms  pre- 
vents clogging  with  trash  and  makes  every  second 
of  operating  time  count  in  plowed  ground. 

The  Oliver  No.  7  plow  is  sold  by  the  Agents  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,Limited, 
who  are  distributors  for  the  Oliver  line  of  Plows. 
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Tractor  Plows 
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Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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"IDEAL"  FENCE 

PRICES 

FREIGHT   PAID    TO    YOUR    STATION 

Below  we  give  the  freight-paid  prices  to  any  station  (except  Electric)  in  Old 
Ontario  on  orders  of  $15  or  over.  Prices  for  New  Ontario  quoted  on  request 


QUEBEC     AND     We  have  opened  a  warehouse  and  office  in  Montreal  to  handle  Eastern   shipments 
MARITIME  and    correspondence.      Ask    our    Branch,    14    Place    Royale,    Montreal,    Quebec,    for 

PROVTNCFS         "Ideal"    prices,    freight   paid    to    any    station    in    Canada,    east    of    Montreal. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  all  styles  of  "Ideal" 
fence  on  hand  and  will  ship  all  orders  the  same 
day    as    received    while    stock    lasts. 


HEAVY   "IDEAL"   FENCING 


MADE  THROUGHOUT  OF  FULL  GAUGE  No.  9 
EVENLY  GALVANIZED  HARD  STEEL  WIRE, 
CARRIED    IN    20,    30    AND    40    ROD    ROLLS. 


No.  5380 

apart,   spacing 

No.  6390 

apart,    spacing 

No.  7400 

apart,    spacing 
rod     


5-line     wires,     38     inches 

apart,     uprights     22     ins. 

9,  9,   10,    10.     Per  rod 

6-line  wires,  39  inches 
high  uprights  22  inches 
7,    7,    8,    8.    9.      Per    rod.  . 

7-line  wire,  40  inches 
high,  uprights  22  inches 
5,    6,    6.    7.    7%,    8%.     Per 


No.  7480 

apart,     spacing 
Per    rod    


7-line  wires,  48  inches 
high,  uprights  22  inches 
5,     6%,     7%.     9,     10,     10. 


^  R41  8-line  wires,  41  inches 
nO.  OT1  high_  uprights  16y2  inches 
apart,  spacing  4,  4.  5,  6,  7,  7.   8.    Per  rod 

M~  R41  O  8-line  wires,  41  inches 
11 0.  <«1U  high  uprjghts  22  inches 
apart,  spacing  4,  4,  5,  6,  7,  7,  8.     Per  rod 


37c 
43c 

50c 

51c 
62c 
57c 


TVJ  Q-AH  8-line  wires,  48  inches 
llO.  Ot/  high  Uprights  16%  inches 
apart,  spacing  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  8,  9.  Per  rod 
W  ft47ft  8"line  wires,  48  inches 
IX O.  Ot/U  hjgh  uprights  22  inches 
apart,  spacing  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  8,  9.  Per  rod 
1^  OKI  9-line  wires,  51  inches 
HO.  VOl  high|  uprights  16%  inches 
apart,  spacing   4.   4.  5,  6,   7,  8,  8,  9.      Per 

rod     

KJ  QC1  ft     9-line     wires,      51     inches 

no.  VOLU  high  „prights  22  inches 
apart,   spacing   4,   4,   5,   6,   7,    8,    8,   9.     Per 

rod     

T^  *|  n^Q  10-line  wires,  48  inches 
IIO.  lUtO  h.gh>  uprights  161.,  ins. 
apart,  spacing  3,  3,  3%.  4.  5.  6,  7,  8, 
8%.      Per  rod    

N_      1  A/f  OA     10-line     wires,     48     ins. 
o.  10480    high   uprights  22  ins 

apart,  spacing  3,  3,  3%,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  8%. 
Per    rod    


63c 
58c 

70c 

64c 

75c 
70c 


W0  I  AC4  10-line  wires,  54  inches 
IIO.  100thigh_  uprights  16%  inches 
apart,  spacing  3%,  3%,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  8,  9. 

Per    rod    

Mn  1  ftC/IA  10-line  wires,  54  ins. 
1NO.  1UOW  high  Uprights  22  ins. 
apart,  spacing  3%,  3%,   4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  8,  9. 

Per'  rod    

M  I  "I  C"7     11-line    wires,    57    inches 

HO.  113/  high,  uprights  16%  ins. 
apart,    spacing   3,    3%,    3%,    4,    5,    6,    7,    8. 

8.    9.      Per    rod    

M,r»  1  1  C7H  11-line  wires,  57  ins. 
nO.  IIO/U  hieh  uprights  22  ins. 
apart,  spacing  3,  3%,  3%,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8. 
8,    9.      Per   rod. 

Tdn  Q*?1  8-line  wires,  31  ins.  high. 
IIO.  OOX  uprights,  16%  ins.  apart, 
spacing  3,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Per  rod  . . : . 
■^_  Q*3Q  9-line  wires,  39  inches 
IIO.  ZTOZJ  Mgh  uprights  16%  inches 
apart,  spacing  3,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Per 
rod     


80c 

73c 

85c 

77c 
60c 

67c 


MEDIUM    HEAVY    "IDEAL"    FENCING 


W  fi40  ^-line  wires,  40  ins.  high, 
IIO.  OtO  uprights  16%  ins.  apart, 
spacing  7,  7,  8,  9,  9.     Per  rod    

M  fi4ftft  6-line  wires,  40  inches 
IIO.  O'iOU  high  uprights  22  inches 
apart,    spacing    7,    7.    8.    9.    9.      Per   rod.. 

1^         Q^ft     9-line    wires,    50    ins.    high, 

uprights    13     inches    apart, 

spacing   4,   4,   5,   6,   7,   7,   8,   9.      Per  rod.. 


33c 
30c 
48c 


^         "70C     7-line    wires,    26    ins. 
IIO.    l£M     uprights     13     inches 
spacing    3,    3%,    4,    4%,    5,    6.      Per 
W_     70C1      7-line     wires,     26 
IIO.    <iUl      hjgh     uprights    8 
apart,    spacing   3,    3%,    4,    4%,    5,    6. 
rod     

M/-»     1  1  £ft     H-line    wires,    50 
IIO.    IIOU      hjgh     Uprights    13 

apart,   spacing   3,   3,   3,    4,    4.    5,   6,   7 
Per    rod     


high, 
apart, 

rod.  . 

inches 

inches 

Per 


TOP  AND  BOTTOM  WIRES  No.  9;  OTHER 
No.  12;  CARRIED  IN  20,  30  AND  40  ROD 

^_      QQft     9-line    wires,    30    ins.    high, 

.    %/*J\J     uprights     13     inches     apart 

spacing  3,   3,   3,   3,   3,   4,   5,   6.      Per   rod.. 

1^_      Q*3ft1      9-line     wires,     30     inches 


inches 
inches 
,  7,   8. 


35c 
41c 
55c 


apart,  uprights  8  inches 
apart,  spacing  3.  3,  3,  3.  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Per    rod 

14-line  wires,  48  inches 
high,  uprights  13  inches 
apart,  spacing  2%,  2%,  2%,  2%,  2%,  3, 
3.    3%,    4,    5,    5%,    5%,    6.      Per   rod 


No.  1448 


WIRES 
ROLLS. 

43c 
50c 
64c 


"THE  A  I  "  PHI  RV  FFlMri1MPT0P  AND  BOTTOM  WIRES  ARE  MADE  of  No.  9  ALL  OTHER  WIRES  No. 

IUCiAL    rV/ULi  1  IV  I   rEillVvlllU13    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES  ONLY.   CARRIED  IN  10  AND  20  ROD  ROLLS. 

M...      I  QAQ      18-line    wires.    48    inches    high,    uprights    8*4    inches  _.  — *         I  Wft     ?ftfift     20-line    wires.    60    inches    high,,    uprights    8Vi    inches  -^  y-y  • 
no.    lOTO      aparU  spacing  1%>   i%,   i%t   i%i   i%,   i%,  2%,  2ii.KJStf*      1™'   ^"ou     apart,  spacing  1%,  1%,   1%,   1%j   1%>   1%,   2%,  2'i.Cf|)tf» 

2%.   2%,   3.   3.   3%,    3%,    4.    4%,    5.      Per   rod WX*     2%i     2%,    3     3     3^_    31/,     4     4y2_    B_    6     6       per   rod    %J  \J  Ks 


Improved  "Ideal"  Stock  Gates — Open  Mesh 


Made    in   the   following   sizes   only: 

12  feet    long,     51     inches    high,  each. 

13  feet    long,    51     inches    high,  each. 

14  feet    long,    51     inches    high.  each. 


$6.00 
6.25 
6.50 


Improved   "Ideal"    Farm    Gates— Close  Mesh 


3  feet  long,  48    inches    high,    each... 
3%    feet    long,    48    inches    high.    each. 

4  feet  long,  48     inches    high,    each.. 
10  feet  long,  48    inches    high,    each.. 

12  feet  long,  48     inches    high,    each.. 

13  feet  long,  48     inches    high,    each.. 

14  feet  long,  48     inches    high,    each.. 
16  feet  long.  48     inches    high.     each.. 


$3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
6.25 
7.00 
7.25 
7.50 
8.00 


Supplies  for  "Ideal"  Fence 


Ideal    Fence    Stretcher,    each . 

Hand    Stretcher    for    Single    Wire,    each... 

Universal    Post-hole   Digger,    each 

Ideal    Steel    Fence    Posts,    1%    in.    x    1%    in. 
each    


ingle   by   7%    ft.    long. 


Brace  Wire,  Staples  and  Barb  Wire 

Galvanized    Staples    in    25-lb.    Boxes 

Galvanized    Staples    in    100-lb.    Boxes 

Galvanized    Fence    Hooks,    per    100    lbs 

No.    12    Brace    Wire,    per    100    lbs 

No.    9    Brace    Wire,   per   25    lbs 

No.    9    Brace    Wire,    per    100    lbs 

No.    9    Coiled    Spring    Wire,    per    100    lbs 

4   pt.    4"    Galv.    Cabled   Barbed   Wire,   per   100    lbs.    (about  95    rods).. 

4   pt.   6"   Galv.    Cabled    Barbed    Wire,   per   80   rod   spool 

2    pt.    5"    Galv.    Cabled    Barbed    Wire,   per   80    rod   spool 

"Ideal"    Single    Strand    Barbed    Wire,    per   80    rod    spool 


$10.00 
1.00 
2.75 

.55 


$1.85 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
1.60 
6.00 
6.10 
6.75 
5.50 
5.25 
3.75 


BUY  NOW  AND  The  enormous  demand  for  steel  by  the  European  countries  leaves  only  a  limited  tonnage  for  home  use — therefore  prices  are 
q»vp  lV/irkWFV  uncertain.  We  suggest  your  ordering  now,  while  our  stock  lasts  and  prices  are  right.  Remit  by  Bank  Draft,  Post  Office  Order 
aftVL    lVlUrNE.1      or   Express  Money   Order. 

THE  McGREGOR-BANWELL  FENCE  CO.,  LIMITED,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
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AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND    F?  WS*  ^  I  ^^  C 

GENUINE  rLNLc 

STEEL     FRAME     GATES 


A  clr  WmI*-  HAalnf  for  this  better»  stronger, 
i-VOiV  1  UUI  UCaiCI  heavier  galvanized  fenc- 
ing. He  buys  in  large  quantities,  secures  lowest  freight  rates  and 
can  sell  to  you  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 


American 

^     Galvanized  Steel 

Fence  Posts 


Heavily  Galvanized 

Inside  and  Out 


Great  Strength 

and  Durability 


The  Test  That 
Tells 

Nineteen  Years 


Actual    Service 
in  the  Field 


Adapted  for  any  style 
of  Woven 

Fence 


Frost 
Cannot 

Lift 

Them 


Will  Not  Rust,  Burn  or  Decay 


Posts  Require  No  Staples 

Manufactured  by 


|  The  Canadian  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Limited  J 

j    Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont.     § 
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SEND  FOR 

THIS 
FREE  BOOK 


Don't  Forget 

that  every  Farmer  gets  all  his  money  in  full  and  at  once 
when  he  ships  his  wool  to  us  direct. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  receives  the  highest  obtainable 
prices. 

You  see,  when  he  ships  his  wool  direct  to  us  he  secures 
the  middlemen's  profits. 

We  have  been  buying  wool  for  over  30  years— and 
know  the  market  from  the  ground  up. 

Prices  now  are  very  high,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
you  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible. 

Before  selling  your  Wool  to  anyone,  write  to  us  for 
prices  and  tell  us  how  many  fleeces  you  have  and  breed 
of  sheep  clipped  from. 

It  costs  nothing  to  write  and  means  money  in  your 
pocket  if  you  do. 

Address  in  full  as  below 


A  nicely  illustrated  and  handy 
booklet  of  36  pages  —  containing 
practical  pointers  in  simple  lan- 
guage on  sheep  raising  and  wool 
marketing. 

A  few  good  sheep,  with  ordinary 
care,  will  bring  in  more  real  money 
for  the  amount  invested  than  any 
other  branch  of  an  average  mixed 
farm. 

This    book    will    be    very    useful    to 
every    owner   of   sheep — 
If  you  are  interested  in  sheep,  write 
us    to-day    and    we    will    gladly    mail 
you  your  copy  of  this  book  free. 


Desk  82,  Hallam  Building 

The  largest  in  our  line  in  Canadc 

WOOL     -     FURS     - 


i  mi  ted 

TORONTO 

HIDES 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  OPMBVNV;  LIMITED,  MONTREAL  TORONTO.  WINNIPEG. 
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You  Could  Never  Better  Afford  It 

You  could  never  less  afford  to  be  with- 
out it— than  NOW  I 


Wheat  in  1914 

90c  bushel 
Wheat  in  1918 

$2.20  bushel 

Delco-Light  in  1914 

would  have  cost 

417  bushels 

Delco-Light  in  1918 

costs  yov  only 

246  bushels 

These  figures  show  without 
shadow  of  doubt  that  NOW 
is  the  time  for  the  farmer  to  v 
improve  his  equipment,  to 
make  his  farm  more  efficient, 
to  make  life  more  pleasant 
and  happy.  Never  before 
would  farm  produce  buy  so 
much.  Not  for  a  number  of 
years,  will  machinery  that 
you  need  right  now,  cost  so 
little  as  it  does  to-day. 

Now,  when  labor  is  scarce 
and  every  extra  bushel  of 
farm  produce  means  big 
profit  to  you,  get  a  Delco- 
Light  plant.  It  will  pay  for 
itself  over  again  in  actual 
profits,  besides  giving  you 
all  the  pleasure  and  health 
of   electricity    on   the    farm. 

Ask  our  nearest  distributor 
to  send  you  fully  illustrated 
literature.    It  is  free. 


Delco-Light  brings  to  the  farm  the  final  aim 
of  years  of  work — electricity  in  an  efficient, 
economical  form.  Because  of  its  low-cost 
and  money-saving,  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  progressive  farmer.  It  puts  the  farm ' 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  city.  It  gives 
you  city  efficiency  right  on  your  own  farm. 
Every  farm  should  have  a  Delco-Light 
plant. 


DELCO-LIGH 

Electricity  put  within  the 
reach  of  every  farm  home 


SIMPLE 


One  of  the  beauties  of  Delco- 
Light  is  its  sturdy  simplicity.  So 
easy  to  operate — a  child  can  do 
it.  Needs  very  little  attention  or 
adjustment.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Does  not  need  a  me- 
chanic to  look  after  it.  Will 
last  for  years. 

EFFICIENT 

Delco-Light  gives  you  ample 
electricity  for  light  and  power. 
It  does  this  cheaply.  It  saves 
work  on  the  farm  in  a  dozen 
directions.  It  does  away  with 
hand-work  by  operating  light 
machinery.  It  does  away  with 
lanterns  and  lamps.  It  gives  bet- 
ter light  for  evening  work.  It 
saves  a  lot  of  hand  -  cleaning 
around  the  house  by  running  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and  washing 
machine.  It  gives  you  running 
water. 


ECONOMICAL 

Delco-Light  costs  little  to  oper- 
ate, and  pays  for  itself  in  th( 
time  and  labor  it  saves.  It  rum 
on  coal  oil  (kerosene)  and  other 
upkeep  costs  are  negligible. 

MONEY-SAVING 

You  will  find  a  hundred  ways  in 
which  Delco-Light  will  save  you 
money.  Save  you  time.  Save 
your  family  and  your  hired  man 
time.  Keep  the  boy  on  the  farm. 
Ask  your  insurance  agent  what 
saving  electricity  will  give  you 
in  insurance  rates.  Delco-Light 
pays  for  itself. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

Complete  illustrated  literature 
explains  all  about  Delco-Light. 
Write  for  it  to-day  to  the  near- 
est distributor. 

Domestic  Engineering  Co. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


Write  your  nearest  distributor 


C.  H.  Rooke,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


Breen  Motor  Co. 
Winnipeg 


Bruce  L.  Robinson 
Calgary 
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The  Thrift  Car 


With  an  Overland  the  farmer's 
family  has  a  quick  market 
for  produce  and  benefits  by 
easy  accessibility  to  city 
stores. 


Model  90 — Farmer's  Choice 

Complete  Satisfaction  Cannot  Be  Bought  For  Less 


With  an 
Overland  the 
farmer's  family 
tan  profit  by  all. 
city  advantages 


Five  Points   of   Overland   Superiority 

Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 
Light  Four  Model  90  Touring  Car 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 

Head   Office  and   Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario 
Branches :   Montreal,    Que.,    Winnipeg,   Man.,   Regina,  Sask. 


There  are  thousands  of  ways 
every  day  and  every  season  in 
which  Overlands  are  saving  time 
for  the  farmers,  multiplying  their 
efficiency  and  adding  to  their 
families'  comfort  and  happiness. 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  Canada 
drive  Overlands  and  recommend 
them  to  their  friends. 

The  result  is  that  more  than 
half  of  our  vast  production  is  now 
taken  by  farmers. 

Improved  methods  of  building 
cars,  that  build  them  better  and 
save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  pub- 
lic is  one  of  the  substantial  advan- 
tages you  get  in  this  Model  90. 

Select  this  Model  90  and  you 
save  money  in  the  first  cost  and 


in  the  maintenance  cost.  You  can 
not  get  complete  satisfaction  from 
less  advantages  than  it  gives— 

And  you  cannot  get  as  much 
value  in  any  other  car  for  the  low 
price  of  this  Model  90. 

It  has  a  powerful,  fuel-saving 
motor;  narrow  turning  radius; 
rear  cantilever  springs;  106" 
wheelbase;  31x4  tires,  non-skid 
rear ;  Auto-Lite  starting  and  light- 
ing and  vacuum  fuel  system. 

Because  this  Overland  Model  90 

gives  every  essential  for  complete 

satisfaction,  the  farmer's  family 

.  can  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  farmer 

can  employ  it. 

Order  your  Model  90   now. 


Catalog    on    request — Address   Dept.   1214 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Lowering  the  Cost  of  Getting  Orders 

/^s  HEY  were  talking  about  the  high  cost  of  getting  orders — were  Brown  and  Jones.  They 
I  ^J  were  agreed  on  some  things:  train  service  was  interfering  with  ability  of  salesmen  to 
^^^  call  on  as  many  as  formerly ;  hotel  bills  were  adding  heavily  to  the  weekly  expenses  of 
salesmen ;  congested  freight  and  express  service  was  interfering  with  quick  deliveries ;  salaries 
of  men  were  going  up ;  labor  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  materials,  was  becoming  higher-priced. 

Then  Brown  said :  "I  am  giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  training  of  my  salesmen.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  make  them  produce  more  business — to  sell  more  goods,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  futile  calls. 
I  notice  that  they  are  giving  much  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  that  in  Canada  some 
firms  are  paying  serious  attention  to  this  matter  of  better  salesmanship." 


"What  are  you  doing?"  said  Jones. 

"Well,  I  haven't  done  a  great  deal  so  far,  for  I  am  in  the  initial 
stages  of  my  studies.  But  one  thing  I  have  learned:  it  is  that 
my  men  haven't  been  analyzing  the  causes  of  their  failures  to 
make  sales.  I  can't  blame  them,  for  I  myself  haven't  troub- 
led myself  to  dig  into  this  phase  of  the  selling  game.  Now  I 
am  asking  myself  and  my  men — Why  the  failure  to  get  the 
order  ? 

"I  have  discovered  a  good  deal.  One  thing  is  that  my  men 
haven't  known  enough  about  the  goods  they  took  out  to  demon, 
strate  them  convincingly.  This  is  largely  our  fault.  So  we 
are  using  time  and  printed  matter  to  make  our  men  know 
exactly  what  they  have  to  offer. 

"Another  thing  we  have  had  impressed  on  us  is  that  our  men 
haven't  been  approaching  their  prospects  always  in  the  best 
way.  They  have  been  too  keen  to  sell  rather  than  to  serve. 
"I  saw  a  thing  the  other  day  that  is  good — by  a  man  named 
Casson.  He  said  the  average  salesman's  method  was  'Talk — 
Argue — Compel.'  As  against  this,  he  recommended:  Listen — 
Agree — Oblige. 

"What  he  means  is  that  the  salesman  must  get  on  the  side  of 
the  buyer  if  he  is  to  have  best  results.  And  so  I  am  doing 
something  to  get  my  men  trained  to  acquire  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  they  canvass — this  first.  When  a  salesman  post- 
pones his  sales  talk  until  he  has  won  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  the  prospect,  he  is  in  a  much  more  favorable  position  to 
put  across  his  proposal. 

"I  read  recently  an  advertisement  of  the  FINANCIAL  POST 
in  which  it  told  of  Frank  Mutton,  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Company,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
has  subscribed  to  THE  POST  for  each  of  his  salesmen  in  order 
that  they  may  be  well  informed  about  business  conditions  and 
affairs  in  Canada — this  as  an  aid  in  making  sales.  The  idea,  I 
infer,  is  to  make  his  men  quick  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the 
men  they  are  to  canvass — to  become  possessed  of  a  kind  and 


amount  of  information  whieh  will  enable  them  to  make  them- 
selves interesting  to  prospective  buyers  of  time-recording 
machines. 

"Now,  I  have  known  Mutton  for  many  years — known  him  te 
be  a  super-salesman.  In  subscribing  to  THE  POST  for  his 
salesmen,  I  saw  one  of  his  methods — secrets,  if  you  like.  So  I 
got  THE  POST  myself  to  see  how  my  men  could  make  use  ef 
it  for  the  same  objects. 

"I  have  subscribed  to  THE  POST  for  4  months  at  the  cost  of  a 
dollar  per  salesman,  and  I  have  been  having  my  men  report  to 
me  in  writing  just  how  they  are  finding  THE  POST  useful  to 
them.  They  read  THE  POST  with  one  question  uppermost: 
What  item  or  article  in  this  issue  can  be  used  by  me  to  help 
me  make  sales? 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  Jones,  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  experi- 
ment. The  minds  of  my  men  have  been  stimulated.  They  aro 
'cashing  in'  on  what  they  read.  They  relate  certain  items  or 
articles  to  certain  prospects,  and  they  are  approaching  their 
customers  with  greater  confidence,  greater  art,  and  with  more 
persistency,  born  of  a  surer  knowledge  of  how  our  product  ia 
worth  the  other  man's  consideration  and  purchase. 
"My  men  are  bringing  in  more  business,  and  this  offsets  the 
increasing  costs  of  going  after  business." 
*         *         *         * 

AVERY  suggestive  conversation,  is  it  not?  The  point  of 
its  reproduction  here:  If  you  think  the  idea  put  into 
operation  by  Brown  (and  Mutton  who  is  paying  for  50  sub- 
scriptions for  men  in  his  employ)  is  worth  your  consideration, 
then  investigate  THE  POST  for  yourself.  Instruct  us  to  send 
THE  POST  to  you  that  you  may  investigate  it  from  the  anglo 
— What  is  there  in  this  paper  that  my  men  can  use  to  help 
them  "get  next"  their  prospects  with  a  view  to  making  more 
sales  and  in  quicker  time? 
So  we  suggest  to  you  that  you  sign  the  coupon  below. 


Just  what  does  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  aim  to  do?  The  answer  is:  It  gives  business  men  information 
about  every  important  happening  in  every  part  of  Canada  as  this  happening  relates  to  Business.  It  fol- 
lows the  various  listed  and  unlisted  securities,  and  gives  each  week  clear  and  accurate  and  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  them.  It  tells  about  the  movements  and  influences  affecting  such  groups  of 
investment  interests  as  Iron  and  Steel,  Textiles,  Milling,  Pulp  and  Paper,  Transportation,  and  so  on.  It 
has  numerous  contributed  articles  of  first-class  interest  and  importance.  It  contains  much  personal 
matter — notes  and  sketches  about  men  of  influence  or  position  in  the  public  eye  whose  doings  or  sayings 
have  relation  to  Business.  Withal,  THE  POST  is  extremely  readable.  It  is  edited  and  prepared  by 
trained  journalists — the  highest-priced  staff  of  men  on  any  publication  in  Canada.  All  this  makes  THE 
POST  a  "different"  paper,  and  a  good  one.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  (52  issues  —  Saturdays)  ; 
or  4  months  for  one  dollar. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 

Dept.  F.M.  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Send  ™  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  (weekly,  every  Saturday).     Subscription  price  of  $3 
will  be  remitted  on  receipt  of  invoice  in  the  usual  way. 
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Over  The  Top 

WITH  the  2,000  farmers  at 
Ottawa  is  the  subject  matter 
for  Peter  McArthur  in  his  next 
article  which  appears  on  June  1st. 
Readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine 
will  enjoy  in  this  issue  the  Sage  of 
Appin's  first  contribution,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  a  series  to  be  con- 
tinued this  year.  In  these  Peter 
appears  at  his  best  and  this  feature 
alone  will  guarantee  for  Farmers' 
jurther  interest  in  its  well-filled 
pages. 


JOHN  CLAY,  the  well  known 
livestock  man  of  the  United 
States,  has  lived  a  long  life,  in 
which  he  knows  Canada,  the  U.S. 
and  Great  Britain  like  a  book.  He 
is  a  keen  observer,  a  witty  writer, 
and  an  enjoyable  companion.  The 
fact  that  he  has  consented  to  write 
a  series  of  six  articles  for  the 
Farmers'  Magazine,  the  first  of 
which  appears  in  the  June  15th 
issue,  promises  to  all  lovers  of  live- 
stock and  reminiscence  a  real  treat. 

One  sentence  from  his  article 
gives  some  inkling  of  his  style : 

"Away  from  his  newspaper,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  River  the 
Shorthorn  was  Brown's  God.  He 
loved  them  but  he  treated  them  bad- 
ly, almost  infamously." 


DID  you  read  A.  R.  K.'s  humorous 
talk  about  Polled  Angus  hens? 
These  sketches  that  appear  regular- 
ly have  Walt  Mason  beaten  to  a 
frazzle.  Watch  for  his  next  on 
June  1st. 


DO  you  know  your  soil?  The 
second  of  the  series  by  Henry 
G.  Bell,  B.S.A.,  the  best  soil  expert 
we  have,  appears  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Bell  continues  his  series  in  the 
Farmers'  Magazine'  for  several 
issues. 


LIVESTOCK  markets  from  now 
on  will  make  one  dizzy  in 
their  ascending  scale.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  being  graphically  told 
in  each  issue  by  experts — James  E. 
Poole  of  Chicago,  P.  A.  Crane  of 
Toronto  and  Stanley  Arthur.  You 
will  be  well  informed  in  market 
movements  quickly  by  reading  these 
articles. 


EVERY  woman  reader  of  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  will  enjoy 
Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy's  series  and 
the  specials  arranged  for  the  com- 
ing issues.  There's  pep  in  them. 
Better  things  are  coming. 


WE  maintain  in  the  two  issues 
each  month  nearly  20  depart- 
ments for  special  information.  In 
this  matter  Farmers'  heads  all 
farm  publications  in  Canada.  The 
reader  gets  somewhere  when  he 
reads  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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You  vrill  find  the  proper  treatment 
for  oily  skin  and  shiny  nose  in  the 
booklet  wrapped  around  every  caki 
of  Woodbury  s. 
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Conspicuous  Nose  Pores 


How  to  reduce  them 


Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  the 
inner  surface  of  your  arm  is  so  white 
and  satiny,  while  the  texture  of  your 
face,  especially  of  your  nose,  is  rougher 
and  shows  enlarged  pores? 

It  is  constant  exposure  to  changing  tem- 
peratures— sun,  wind  and  dust  —  that  en- 
larges the  pores  and  coarsens  the  texture  of 
the  skin  of  your  face 

Under  exposure  to  wind  and  dust  and  sun, 
the  pores  of  the  face  contract  and  expand. 
If  the  skin  is  not  properly  stimulated  and 
kept  free  from  dirt,  the  small  muscular 
fibers,  especially  those  of  the  nose,  become 
weakened  and  do  not  contract  as  they  should . 
Instead  the  pores  remain  open,  they  collect 
dirt  and  dust,  clog  up  and  become  enlarged. 

That  is  the  cause  of  conspicuous  nose 
pores— the  bugbear  of  so  many  women,  and 
often  the  only  flaw  in  an  otherwise  perfect 
complexion. 

Wring  a  soft  cloth   from  very  hot  water, 


lather  it  with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  then 
hold  it  to  your  face.  When  the  heat  has 
expanded  the  pores,  rub  in  --very  gently  a 
fresh  lather  of  Woodbury's.  Repeat  this 
hot  water  and  lather  application  several 
times,  stopping  at  once  if  your  nose  feels 
sensitive.  Then  finish  by  rubbing  the  nose 
for  thirty  seconds  with  a  piece  of  ice. 

Use  this  treatment  persistently 

Do  not  expect  to  change  completely  in 
a  week,  a  condition  resulting  from  long 
continued  exposure  and  neglect.  But  use 
this  treatment  persistently.  It  will  gradually 
reduce  the  enlarged  pores  until  they  are 
inconspicuous 

In  the  booklet  which  is  wrapped  around 
every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap, 
treatments  are  given  for  the  various  troubles 
of  the  skin.  A  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's  is 
sufficient  for  u  month  or  six  weeks  of  any 
of  these  treatments  and  for  general  use  for 
that  time.  For  sale  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Try  the  treatment  for  rousing  a 
sallow,  slufjgisk  skin.  Directions 
in  the  booklet  wrapped  around 
every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap 


Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap  with  booklet 
of  famous  treatments  and  samples  of  Wood- 
bury's   Facial    Cream    and    Facial    Powder 

Send  us  5  cents  for  a  sample  cake  (enough  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  of  any  Woodbury  Facial  Treat- 
ment) together  with  the  booklet  of  treatments,  "A 
Skin  You  Love  to  Touch."  Or  for  12  cents  we  will 
send  you  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  Facial 
Cream  and  Facial  Powder  Address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  4005  Sherbrooke  Street, 
Perth,  Ontario. 
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Talking  Kindly  To  Pumpkins 

We  Are  Not  Questioning  Anybody's  Beliefs,  But  Can  We  Produce  By  Metaphysics? 

By  Peter  McArthur 


ONE    time    about   thirty    years   ago   when   visitors   were 
coming  home  from    the    Western    Fair    at    London    a 
drunken    man    walked    through    the    train    announcing 
gravely  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice: 

"I'm  the  man  who  put  the  bug  in  the  pea." 
As  that  was  the  time  when  the  growing  of  the  pea  was 
made  impossible  in  this  district  by  the  pea-weevil  the  expression 
caught  the  popular  fancy.  And  I  remember  that  the  boys  would 
make  the  same  announcement  as  the  last  word  of  "blowing." 
The  joke  always  stuck  in  my_mind  on  account  of  its  absurdity 
and  now  I  find  that  I  may  be  considered 
irreverent  in  calling  it  absurd.  Last  week 
a  Christain  Scientist  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  in  which 
there  was  an  article,  marked  by  W.  D. 
McCracken,  on  the  subject  of  "Planting 
the  Seed."  It  contains  this  amazing  state- 
ment which  appears  to  give  a  foundation 
to  the  claim  of  the  "alcoholically  em- 
barrassed" farmer  who  announced  his 
relation  to  the  bug  in  the  pea. 

"A  wide  prospect  of  usefulness  to 
mankind  opens  before  the  farmer- 
metaphysician  who  will  learn  to  gather, 
sow  and  harvest  mentally  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  divine  mind  be- 
fore placing  the  seed  in  the  earth.  Thus 
agriculture  may  be  delivered  from  the 
false  beliefs  of  mortal  mind  which  sub- 
ject the  plant  to  destruction  by  frost 
or  drought,  by  pest  or  mildew." 

The  bug  in  the  pea  was  certainly  a  pest 
and  here  is  a  man  who  teaches  that  the 
ravages  of  pests  are  the  product  of  mor- 
tal mind.  This  makes  it  appear  that  the 
old-timer  was  confessing  rather  than 
boasting,  but  the  question  is  one  that  I 
leave  to  subtler  minds  than  mine.  The 
article  has  several  other  statements  that 
will  be  equally  surprising  to  those  who 
find  farming  a  matter  of  hard  work  and 
experience.  The  author  quotes  Mrs.  Eddy 
as  saying: 

"The  plant  grows,  not  because  of  seed 
or  soil,  but  because  growth  is  the  eternal 
mandate  of  mind." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  anyone's 
beliefs,  especially  when  the  author  is  urg- 
ing greater  production  at  a  time  when  the 
need  is  so  serious.  If  there  are  people 
who  can  produce  by  these  methods  my 
attitude  will  be  one  of  thankfulness  rather 
than  of  criticism.    But  the  suggestions  of 


It  was  alleged  that  he  was  In  the  habit  of 
talking  to  his  potatoes. 


the  author  do  not  seem  to  make  farming  easier  to  me.  In  the 
past  I  was  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  farmer  who  thought 
his  lot  hard  because  he  "had  to  know  the  botanical  name  of  the 
plant  he  raised,  the  entomological  name  of  the  bug  that  preyed 
on  it  and  the  chemical  formula  for  the  spray  that  would  kill  the 
bug."  Now  we  are  asked  to  add  metaphysics  to  our  studies  in 
preparing  for  farming.  Here  is  the  method  suggested,  though 
I  confess  it  is  beyond  me. 

"In  placing  the  whole  problem  of  successful  harvesting  into 
metaphysics,  the  first  requirement  is  seen  to  be  receptivity  on 
the  part  of  human  consciousness  to 
the  eternal,  Spiritual  facts  of  being." 
If  anyone  can  increase  production 
by  that  method  I  hope  he  will  do 
it  for  the  important  thing  is  to  pro- 
duce 

This  reminds  me  that  our  Canadian 
story-writer,  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins,  recent- 
ly published  a  weird  but  fascinating  tale 
about  a  half  hypnotized  gardener  who 
produced  plants  and  fruits  that  were 
scientific  marvels.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  his  potatoes 
and  squashes  when  they  were  growing, 
just  as  if  they  were  sentient  beings  that 
paid  attention  to  his  coaxing  and  bland- 
ishments. This  also  suggests  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  greater  production  but  the 
author  was  even  more  vague  about  meth- 
ods than  the  Christian  science  writer. 
Still  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  talking 
kindly  to  pumpkins  and  squashes  would 
be  as  likely  to  produce  monstrous  speci- 
mens for  the  fall  fairs  as  the  milk  feed- 
ing we  used  to  hear  so  much  about  when 
we  were  boys.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr. 
O'Higgins  founded  his  story  to  any  extent 
upon  fact  the  true  explanation  of  the  big 
vegetables  and  fruits  would  be  that  a  man 
who  was  so  fond  of  them  that  he  treated 
them  as  equals  and  held  converse  with 
them  would  lavish  upon  them  such  tender 
care  that  they  would  be  bound  to  thrive. 
I  have  often  heard  wise  people  say  that  a 
man  can  succeed  at  raising  any  particular 
product  for  which  he  has  a  strong  per- 
sonal liking.  The  man  who  really  likes 
apples — likes  them  raw,  cooked  and  even 
dried  will  make  a  much  better  orchardist 
than  one  who  regards  apples  merely  as  a 
possible  source  of  profit.  Similarly  the 
lusty  beef  eater  will  succeed  in  developing 
fat  steers  in  prime  condition  and  the  man 
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who  is  fond  of  a  rasher  of  bacon  will  bring  his  pigs  to  market 
in  the  best  condition.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  producer 
makes  his  work  a  pleasure  and  he  does  it  more  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  But  whether  anything  would  be  gained  by  talking 
alluringly  to  plants  or  pigs  I  very  much  doubt.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  never  tried  it  and  have  never  heard  it  tried,  but  I  have 
seen  and  heard  the  opposite  tried  without  any  valuable  results. 
I  have  known  men  to  use  language  when  looking  at  a  growth 
of  thistles  or  weeds  that  should  blight  the  plants  to  extinction, 
but  it  never  touched  them.  They  throve  as  merrily  under 
curses  as  under  blessings  and,  in  fact,  I  am  not  sure  but  they 
did  better.  The  man  who  would  swear  at  such  things  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  the  one  who  would  use  the  hoe  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  am  afraid  that  the  evidence  is  rather  against 
the  farming  methods  outlined  by  the  novelist. 

The  war  has  cast  a  new  light  on  farming  that  I  do  not  like 
and  do  not  think  is  justified.  We  are  being  assured  that 
farming  is  now  an  important  form  of  war  work  and  that  we 
should  farm  as  if  we  were  fighting.  This  propaganda  moved 
a  pacifist  to  write  to  me  anonymously  a  few  days  ago  protesting 
against  farming.  He  maintained  that  the  man  who  produces 
lavishly  is  making  possible  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow  men. 
If  the  armies  were  not  provided  with  food  they  would  be  starved 
to  peace.  According  to  this  crack-brained  fanatic,  a  man  cannot 
farm  this  year  without  blood  guilt.  I  cannot  see  the  matter 
from  his  point  of  view  at  all.  Farming  is  not  an  industry 
called  into  existence  by  the  war.  It  has  been  practised  since 
the  beginning  of  time  and  will  be  practised  when  even  this 
war  has  receded  into  the  beginnings  of  history.  What  the  war 
has  done  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  race  as  never  before  to 
the  importance  of  farming.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  human 
activities  and  because  the  war  has 
suddenly  withdrawn  so  many  men 
from  the  work  of  farming  we  are  be- 
gining  to  realize  that  we  cannot  get 
along  without  it.  After  all,  the  de- 
mands made  on  farming  are  merely 
that  it  shall  continue  to  feed  the 
world  as  in  the  past  and  a  man 
would  need  to  be  a  casuist  to  find 
any  fault  with  that.  But  our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  assumed  an  atti- 
tude towards  farming  that  I  do  not 
like.  They  speak  of  the  farm  as 
the  second  line  trench.  This  is  a 
mistake.  If  it  is  anything  it  is  the 
front  line  trench  "of  life.  While 
war  is  filling  the  first  line  trenches 
of  battle  with  death,  the  farms  are 
being  called  upon  to  fill  the  world 
with  the  means  of  life.  Death  is  the 
great  partner  of  war  but  farming 
means  a  working  partnership  with 
the  Lord  of  Life.  Nothing  about 
farming  suggests  death  or  the 
means  of  death.  If  it  helps  in  war 
it  is  simply  by  assuring  humanity  of 
enduring  life.  But  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  defending  farming  when  I 
began  this  paragraph.  What  I  had 
in  mind  was  to  suggest  that  since 
the  importance  of  farming  has  been  c<q-  _j~^ 
shown  by  the  war  we  may  possibly  |>A  Y 
have  the  most  ancient  of  industries 
properly  developed.  Man  has 
brought  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  their  highest  perfection  in  order 
to  help  him  in  war  and  perhaps  he 
will  now  try  to  develop  the  full 
possibilities  of  farming  so  that  it 
will  serve  us  better  in  the  future. 
In  Bernard  Shaw's  "Man  and 
Superman"  the  author  places  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Devil  this  terrible  in- 
dictment of  man  and  his  activities 
that  is  well  worth  considering  at 
the  present  time  because  of  the 
possibilities  it  suggests  regarding 
the  farming  of  the  future: 


"And  is  man  any  less  destroying  himself  for  all  this  boasted 
brain  of  his?  Have  you  walked  up  and  down  the  earth  lately? 
I  have;  and  I  have  examined  Man's  wonderful  inventions.  And 
I  tell  you  that  in  the  arts  of  life  man  invents  nothing;  but  in 
the  arts  of  death  he  outdoes  Nature  herself,  and  produces  by 
chemistry  and  machinery  all  the  slaughter  of  plague,  pestilence 
and  famine.  The  peasant  I  tempt  to-day  eats  and  drinks 
what  was  eaten  and  drunk  by  peasants  of  ten  thousand  years 
ago;  and  the  house  he  lives  in  has  not  altered  as  much  in  a 
thousand  centuries  as  the  fashion  of  a  lady's  bonnet  in  a  score 
of  weeks.  But  when  he  goes  out  to  slay,  he  carries  a  marvel 
of  mechanism  that  lets  loose  at  the  touch  of  his  fingers  all 
the  hidden  molecular  energies  and  leaves  the  javelin,  the  arrow 
and  the  blow-pipe  of  his  fathers  far  behind.  In  the  arts  of 
peace,  man  is  a  bungler.  I  have  seen  his  cotton  factories  and 
the  like,  with  machinery  that  a  greedy  dog  could  have  invented 
if  it  wanted  money  instead  of  food.  I  know  his  clumsy  type- 
writers and  bungling  locomotives  and  tedious  bicycles;  they 
are  toys  compared  to  the  maxim  gun,  the  submarine  torpedo 
boat.  There  is  nothing  in  man's  industrial  machinery  but  his 
greed  and  sloth,  his  heart  is  in  his  weapons.  This  marvellous 
force  of  Life  which  you  boast  of  is  a  force  of  Death:  Man 
measures  his  strength  by  his  destructiveness.  I  could  give  you 
a  thousand  instances;  but  they  all  come  to  the  same  thing." 

This  outburst  suggests  that  if  man  once  begins  to  look  at 
farming  as  a  means  of  war  he  will  turn  his  wonderful  inventive 
ability  towards  it  and  perfect  it  as  he  has  perfected  his  weapons. 
This  may  be  the  Hope  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pandora's  box  of 
plagues  that  war  has  let  loose  on  the  world. 
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IN  THE   FRONT  TRENCHES 

"It  is  thought  that  agriculture 
can  be  easily  adjusted  to  existing 
conditions.  I  say  no.  It  is  the  last 
of  all  industries.  There  is  no  indus- 
try which  requires  more  skilled 
labor  and  so  little  unskilled  labor." 
— E.  C.  Drury. 


"Since  the  outbreak  of  war  we 
have  the  same  news  from  every  seat 
of  government — food  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  It  still  comes 
from  every  seat  of  government  but 
Ottawa.  This  is  a  mystery  which  we 
have  to  inquire  into." — Peter  Mc- 
Arthur. 


"We  exhort  your  government  to 
stay  its  hand  in  these  proceedings, 
by  instructing  the  military  author- 
ities to  still  grant  continuous  leave 
of  absence  to  all  bona  fide  young 
farmers."  —  The  Delegation  to 
Ottawa. 


have    known    men    to    use    language    when    looking   at 

growth  of  thistles  or  weeds  that  should  blight  the 

plants  to   extinction. 


"We  interviewed  six  members  of 
the  government  and  five  of  them 
were  sympathetic  to  us.  The  sixth 
man  was  General  Mewburn  who 
practically  defied  the  delegation. 
— C.  J.  Thornton,  M.P. 


/We  are  dignified  men.  We  must 
present  our  case  in  a  dignified  but 
vigorous  way.  What  we  lack  at 
Ottawa  is  members  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  farm  conditions  and  can 
think  clearly,  knowing  the  full 
facts.— W.  R.  E.  Burnaby. 


At  the  entrance  of  Port  Arthur  harbor  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes.     A  Great  Lakes  Freighter  with  14,000  tons 
of  wheat  is  seen  backing  out  from  the  Government  Elevator. 

How  Our  Embattled  Farmers  Produce 

Drove  Off  The  Famine  Wolves  From  The  Allies'  Back  Door 

By  Edward  W.  Reynolds 


IN  THE  emergency  of  the  moment 
people  are  prone  to  overlook  the  deeds 
of  the  hour:  time  will  suffice  for 
that.  The  soldiers  in  France  are  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  the  enemy  onslaught,  and 
their  reward  will  come  in  due  time.  On 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  farmer  is 
stemming  another  tide.  Its  onslaught  is 
just  as  serious,  indeed  if  the  tide  of 
famine  should  get  in  its  fell  work  before 
the  supreme  task  at  hand  in  Europe  is 
complete,  then  the  good  work  of  the  army 
in  Europe  will  go  for  nought..  This  then 
is  the  big  responsibility  of  the  Canadian 
farmer.  There  are  times  therefore  when 
a  retrospection  will  encourage  to  still 
greater  effort. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  great  patriotic 
production  campaign  was  launched.  The 
late  Dr.  C.  C.  James  and  many  other 
prominent  agriculturists  bent  their  efforts 
to  impress  upon  the  Canadian  farmers  the 
importance  of  producing  more.  During 
all  this  time  the  farmers  have  worked, 
even  heroically  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
to  feed  those  who  must  fight.  As  the 
emergency  grew  greater,,  and  the  dire 
need  of  fighting  men  impressed  itself  upon 
tihe  individual  Canadian  with  greater 
emphasis,  the  farmers'  sons  were  not  slow 
to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms.  The  honor 
rolls  of  the  agricultural  world  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  honor  rolls  of 
other  sections  of  the  community,  besides 
which  the  farmer  was,  and  still  is,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  producing  more  food. 
His  sons  and  the  hired  help  donned  the 
khaki,  did  he  vacate  his  farm?  Ask  those 
in  authority,  and  they  will  tell  you  a 
wonderful  story  of  men  working  under 
extreme  difficulty,  and  of  women  too  who 
took  to  the  plow,  and  the  reaper,  that  the 
important  work  should  go  on. 

Yet  while  the  farmer  has  worked  to 
capacity,  he  is  urged  to  still  go  on.  He 
must  not  halt,  nor  even  falter.  He  must 
produce,  produce,  and  the  harrowing  tales 
of  privations  in  the  war-wrecked  lands 
are  told  him  to  impress  still  deeper  the 
need  for  redoubled  efforts  on  the  farm. 

Small  wonder  is  it  that  some  farmers 
rise  from  their  tasks  to  ask  one  simple 
question.  In  apportioning  the  mead  of 
praise,  those  in   authority  always  point 


to  what  the  farmer  must  do,  and  seem  to 
overlook  what  he  has  accomplished.  While 
the  soldiers  have  kept  the  German  wolves 
from  the  front  porch  of  the  Empire,  the 
Canadian  farmers  have  prevented  the 
wolves  of  famine  from  creeping  in  at  the 
back. 

FARM  PRODUCTS  85  PER  CENT.  EXPORTS 

What  then  has  the  farmer  accomp- 
lished? This,  the  aggregate  of  Canadian 
exports  from  all  sources  including  mines, 
fisheries,  manufactures,  and  agriculture 
for  1917,  was  valued  at  $1,593,456,047. 
The  exports  of  domestic  produce  of  these 
classes  was  valued  at  $1,547,520,855,  and 
of  the  total  value  for  the  year  1917,  the 
export  value  of  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural produce  amounted  to  45.5  per  cent. 
Deduct  the  value  of  munitions  from  the 
figures  covering  the  exports  of  manufac- 
tures, and  you  will  find  that  the  products 
of  the  farm  export  during  1917  would 
amount  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  showing, 
considering  the  disadvantages  the  farmers 
have  to  work  against.  Labor  plays  a 
bigger  part  on  the  farm  than  in  the  big 
majority  of  other  industries,  and  yet  this 
most  essential  need  of  the  farm  was  and 
is  yet  very  hard  to  obtain. 

These  then  are  ample  reasons  why  the 
farmer  may  be  pardoned  if  he  should 
spend  a  restful  hour  discovering  what  he 
and  his  fellow  farmers  have  done  during 
the  war  period.  If  he  discovers  that  he 
and  his  fellow  workers  have  exported  $1,- 

THE    FARMERS'    BIG    HELP 

HpHE  manner  in  which  agriculture  has 
-*-  bared  its  back  to  the  burdens  of  the 
war,  is  well  explained  in  this  article, 
which  ought  to  be  retained  as  a  work 
of  reference.  Under  present  conditions 
of  wide  areas,  shortage  of  expert  labor, 
and  handicaps  by  transportation,  the 
totals  talk  eloquently  of  the  prodigious 
output.  For  an  industry  largely  un- 
organized the  voluntary  work  of  Can- 
ada's farmers  doubtless  has  no  equal  in 
the  world.  Operations  may  be  more  in- 
tensive in  other  spots  but  not  more  pro- 
ductive.— Editor. 


500,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
Allies  during  the  war  period,  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  still  greater  effort  that  his 
work  shall  procure,  or  help  procure  the 
desired  result,  i.e.,  victory  for  the  Allies. 
Such  a  discovery  will  convince  him  that 
the  war  is  also  really  to  be  won  on  the 
farm,  and  that  any  slacking  off  at  the 
crucial  moment  will  rob  his  country  of  the 
full  fruits  of  victory. 

CANADIAN  WHEAT  SAVED  ITALY 
What  helped  the  Italian  ally  in  the  hour 
of  need?  It  was  Canadian  wheat.  Italy 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  war  that  she  could 
not  grow  all  the  wheat  she  desired,  and  an 
unexpected  crisis  came  upon  these  people. 
The  appeal  came  to  Canada  for  wheat  to 
feed  those  gallant  Allies,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  forthcoming,  well — the  censor  for- 
bids the  telling  of  what  might  really  have 
happened.  Anyway,  the  wheat  went  to 
Italy,  hungry  mouths  were  filled,  the  sol- 
diers were  energized  to  greater  effort,  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Trentino  continued. 
Even  to-day  the  individual  Italian  thanks 
the  individual  Canadian  farmer  for  what 
he  did,  and  who  can  tell  what  that  will 
mean  to  Canada  in  the  future?  One  of 
the  most  prominent  wheat  men  in  the 
country  informs  the  writer  that  Italy  will 
continue  to  consider  Canada  her  granary 
from  now  on.  "He  gives  twice  who  gives 
quickly."  To  the  Canadian  farmer  is  due 
the  appreciation  of  the  Italian  people. 
Much  depends  on  what  he  accomplishes 
this  summer,  but  in  urging  him  on  to 
greater  and  still  greater  production,  let 
the  people  who  do  the  urging  realize  what 
he  has  already  done,  and  the  farmer  will 
be  content  to  do  more. 

THE  PART  POULTRY  PLAYED 
Over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  food  left 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  North  American 
continent  to  feed  the  Allies  last  year.  Of 
this  amount  nearly  $540,000,000  was  pro- 
duced in  and  exported  from  Canada.  In 
1914  Canada  exported  422,273  dozens  of 
eggs  to  the  allied  countries,  last  year  this 
figure  had  grown  to  10,231,090  dozen. 
Realize  what  this  means  to  the  people 
in  those  countries.  At  one  period  there 
was  a  serious  shortage  of  eggs  in  the  mili- 
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tary  hospitals  in  Great  Britain,  the 
maimed  and  war-worn  heroes  needed 
much  nourishment,  the  consumption  of 
eggs  was  so  large  that  men  who  needed 
this  kind  of  nourishment  would  have  had 
to  go  without  had  Canada  not  seen  the 
need  and  supplied  the  demand  just  when 
the  demand  was  greatest. 

THE  BIG  BACON  PRODUCTION 
Then  of  Canadian  bacon.  People  have 
been  prone  to  talk  of  bacon  from  a  dollars 
and  cents  standpoint  only.  Some  are  said 
to  have  waxed  wealthy  on  bacon,  but  if 
Canadian  bacon  had  not  been  on  hand  in 
large  quantities  to  feed  the  armies,  the 
said  armies  would  have  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  a  good  supply  of  fattening  and 
sustaining  food.  Here  again  in  1914  the 
Canadian  farmer  exported  23,620,861 
pounds  of  bacon  to  the  allied  countries 
while  last  year  207,284,673  pounds 
of  bacon  was  shipped  overseas  from 
Canada.  This  does  not  include  the 
enormous  shipments  of  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce  shipped  into  the  United  States. 
Going  back  as  far  as  1913,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  Canadian  farmers  shipped 
only  six  hundred  .and  eighty-one  pounds 
of  butter  to  the  allied  countries.  In  1917, 
that  number  of  pounds  had  grown  to 
188,225,959.  It  is  inconceivable  to  those 
who  do  not  follow  the  trend  of  trade,  and 
even  those  who  would  investigate  have  to 
retrace  their  figures  to  prove  their  accur- 
acy. 

Such  remarkable  developments  have 
taken  place  in  the  Canadian  agricultural 
export  business  during  the  war  period 
that  the  reports  read  like  fairly  tales.  In- 
deed it  is  hard  to  convince  some  skeptics. 
The  only  way  to  convince  such  "Doubting 
Thomases"  is  to  produce  the  comparative 
tables,  carefully  gone  over  and  endorsed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Ottawa.  Therefore  under  such  circum- 
stances the  following  various  tables  of 
exports  from  Canada  to  the  allied  coun- 
tries during  the  war  period  gives  a  very 
accurate  and  comprehensive  idea  of  what 
the  farmer  has  done  in  these  particular 
lines  towards  keeping  famine  from  the 
fighters  in  Europe: 


The    Saskatchewan    farmers    through    their    co-operative    elevator    company    erected    this 
terminal.      Capacity    2,500,000  bushels. 


the  high  price  that  brings  up  the  high  fig- 
ures. But  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  the  value  of  these  exports  really 
amount  to  the  following  table  has  been 
compiled.  They  cover  the  same  goods  as 
cited  on  page  9  with  dollars  instead  of 
tonnage. 

1914 

Eggs      $        92,322 

Poultry     211,763 

Bacon     3,763,330 

Beef    1.165,295 

Ham    '. 270,049 

Mutton     10,804 

Pork      216,810 

Livestock     8,507,854 

Wool     803,522 

Lard      18.399 

Butter    342,953 

Cheese    18,948,511 

Totals     $34,351,612 

Our  butter  and  cheese  make  up  a  big 
showing  but  they  do  not  represent  the  main 
portion  of  agricultural  exports.     Canada 


BUTTER 

Countries  1917 

•Cwts. 

Argentine     94,396 

Australia     271,970 

Canada     111,571 

Denmark      1,062,068 

France    126.539 

Netherlands     45,122 

New    Zealand     296,463 

Russia    1,683 

Sweden     396 

United    States    142,413 

Other    countries    32,834 

Totals     2,185,455 

*Long    hundredweights. 

CHEESE. 
1917 
•Cwts. 

Australia    

Canada     1,626,488 

Italy    27,236 

Netherlands    158,757 

New    Zealand     619,906 

United   States    252,356 

Other   countries    12,488 

Totals    2,697,192 

The  reason  why  the  tonnage  is  given 
above  is  to  give  an  absolutely  correct  idea 
of  what  is  actually  being  shipped  to  the 
Allies  from  Canada.  In  these jdays  of  un- 
usually high  prices,  the  story  of  trade  ex- 
ports and  imports  is  very  often  mislead- 
ing, in  that  it  conveys  an  impression  that 
the  exports  and  imports  are  higher  than 
they  really  are,  whereas  it  is  very  often 


1916 

1915 

1914 

•Cwts. 

•Cwts. 

•Cwts. 

97,120 

68.745 

53,536 

271,776 

378,249 

601,527 

23.142 

4,424 

813 

1.246,992 

1,750,635 

1,722,490 

326,830 

294.830 

243,593 

35,946 

182,514 

152,423 

376.325 

359,997 

272,160 

1,017,490 

601,797 

775.808 

102,130 

242,301 

334,765 

70,686 

13,716 

1,165 

50,647 

29,887 

31.986 

3,618,469 

3.927,095 

4,190,266 

1916 

1915 

1914 

•Cwts. 

•Cwts. 

•Cwts. 

11,374 

21,403 

14,261 

1,329,494 

1,183,152 

1,279,300 

61,783 

61,783 

103,368 

88,324 

337,840 

288,694 

670,747 

729,809 

588,424 

474,898 

65,265 

24,896 

r6,485 

24,849 

32,293 

2,653,105 

2,462,286 

2,331,136 

is  spoken  of  as  the  granary  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  her  chief  reputation  as  an 
agricultural  country  lies  in  her  growth  of 
cereals. 

"Wheat  should  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  across  the  escutcheon  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,"  declared  a  prominent 
Canadian  when  shown  the  figures  of  Can- 
ada's   accomplishment    during    the    war 


period.  "She  has  been  made  famous  by 
her  gallant  armies,  but  her  farmers  have 
rendered  as  big  a  service  in  proportion." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WHEAT 
This  is  absolutely  true  in  every  respect. 
The  fall  of  1913  was  the  time  of  the  great 


1915 

1916 

1917 

$  1,206,518 

$  2,705,416 

$  3,480,911 

551,078 

440,319 

459,811 

11,812,186 

25,759,266 

43,143,765 

2.060,430 

6,154,632 

7,133,988 

2,654,064 

1,382,734 

771,830 

124,087 

14.360 

27,491 

2.610,776 

2,054,316 

2,700,857 

12,685,631 

13,225,525 

14,185,577 

2,786,665 

1,506,579 

2,595,488 

306,334 

3,349 

285,408 

649.288 

1,050,965 

2,640,331 

19,247,653 

27,495,607 

$56,694,710 

$81,793,068 

$77,425,467 

crop,  and  wheat  was  to  be  obtained  in 
abundance.  That  year  112,810,313bushels 
of  wheat  were  shipped  to  the  Allies, 
but  conditions  the  following  year  would 
not  permit  of  the  exportation  of  more  than 
85,210,456  bushels  to  the  Allies.  This  big 
amount  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  authorities  overseas,  yet  certain  facts 
and  figures  were  given  to  prove  that  if 
Canada  wanted  to  render  much-needed 
assistance  to  the  Allies  she  could  do  so  by 
repeating  her  work  in  1914.  Realizing 
the  need,  Canadian  farmers  bent  to  the 
task  and  succeeded  in  growing  enough 
wheat  during  the  following  season.  The 
result  was  that  145,814,230  bushels  of 
wheat  were  exported  to  the  Allies  in  1916, 
and  152,828,907  bushels  were  sent  over- 
seas in  1917.  Such  figures  themselves  pay 
glowing  tributes  to  the  farming  interests 
in  Canada. 

THE    INCREASE   IN    FOODSTUFFS 
To  give  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
creased exportation  of  these  foodstuffs  to 
the  Allies  during  the  war  period  the  other 
tables  must  be  consulted. 

Only  the  exports  to  the  Allies  have  been 
given  as  the  readers  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  are  more  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  work  than  any  other  just 
now.  This  is  exactly  so,  but  yet  every 
fai  it  naturally  likes  to  know  what  are 
the  total  exports  of  his  line,  and  under 
these  circumstances  a  digression  may  be 
permitted  to  tell  of  the  total  tonnage  ex- 
ports of  foodstuffs  from  Canada  during 
the  war  period,  irrespective  of  destination. 
Note  thejast  table  on  page  9. 
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OUR    GRAIN    EXPORTS    TO    THE    ALLIES. 


Barley,     bus. 
Buckwheat,    bus. 

Corn,     bus 

Oats,    bus 

Peas,    bus 

Rye,    bus 


Wheat,    bus 112,810,313 

Flour,    bbls 

Hay ,   tons    


Barley,    bus 

Buckwheat,    bus 

Corn,    bus 

Oats,    bus 

Peas,    bus 

Rye,    bus 

Wheat,    bus 126,478,535 

Flour,     bbls 

Hay,    tons     

It  is  only  natural  that  some  very  im- 
portant benefits  should  accrue  from  the 
efforts  to  feed  the  Allies.  If  there  was  no 
tangible  reward,  there  would  not  always 
be  the  incentive  to  work  to  the  utmost 
capacity.  Further,  financial  increment  is 
not  the  most  important  end  the  producer 
should  have  in  view.  The  producer  who 
really  counts  is  the  man  who  produces 
patriotically.  Producing  patriotically  to 
feed  the  Allies  is  one  important  task,  and 
producing  patriotically  to  place  Canada  in 
the  forefoot  of  agricultural  producers  is 
another,  and  a  very  important  task  it  is, 
when  fully  realized. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  wherein  Canada  has  placed 
herself  on  the  world's  agricultural  scale. 
To  be  the  biggest  producer  of  agricultural 
products  is  the  natural  ambition  of  all 
farming  interests,  but  when  that  ambition 
is  accomplished  in  an  effort  to  serve  a 
coterie  of  beleagured  nations,  an  even 
greater  accomplishment  can  be  rightfully 
claimed. 

It  is  easy  therefore,  to  see  why  Canada 
has  increased  her  importance,  and  boosted 
her  standing  in  the  agricultural  world 
until  she  is  the  most  consistently  big  ex- 
porter  of  farm   products   in   the   world. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

11,384,163 

6,250,164 

4,915,517 

9,167,431 

16,093 

225,309 

83,739 

10,042 

5,820 

139,511 

190,852 

6,327,008 

13,943,674 

10,357,857 

17,597,470 

52.658,327 

12,187 

25,587 

30,310 

18,894 

211,006 

104,424 

153,883 

986,622 

12,810,313 

85,210,456 

145.S14.236 

152,828,907 

2,794,657 

3,137,146 

'       3,894,511 

4,039,978 

26,916 

6,458 

86,661 

143,969 

TOTAL 

3RAIN    EXPORTS. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

13,596,322 

6,591,253 

5,928,373 

9,792,529 

172,802 

343,349 

489,578 

198,598 

64,216 

410,693 

238,741 

6,355,809 

35,042,845 

20,384,373 

26,918,042 

66,958,726 

121,924 

261,606 

166,873 

164,524 

228,029 

621.994   « 

644,720 

1,495,453 

126,478,585 

105,435,464 

168,690,455 

190,588,136 

4,832,310 

4,953,462 

6,400,814 

7,425,723 

191,510 

131,947 

255,460 

200,655 

Take  the  lists  of  any  farm  commodity  and 
the  reader  will  find  Canada's  name  near 
the  top;  hardly  ever  below  third  position. 
Take  butter  for  instance.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  how  Canada  increased 
her  exports  of  butter  during  the  war  per- 
iod, but  in  increasing  her  exports  Canada 
has  earned  third  place  in  the  list  of  butter 
exporting  nations  of  the  world.  In  three 
years  Canada  has  risen  from  a  position 
that  was  not  worthy  of  mention  in  such  a 
list,  being  usually  included  in  the  general 
heading  "other  countries." 

This  is  why  Canada  has  been  able  to  render 
valuable  aid  to  the  Allies  during  the  war. 
Take  the  list  of  nations  supplying  the 
dairy  produce  to  the  Allies  and  you  will 


Canada     

Denmark      

United   States    . . 
Other    countries 


Totals 


Canada     

United   States    .. 
Other  countries 


Totals 


BACON 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1,750,288 

888,163 

445,631 

243.462 

1,539.898 

1,848,987 

2,746,981 

2,424,602 

3,970.014 

3,917,884 

1,596,778 

1,876,206 

284,298 

33,301 

478.900 

499,570 

7,544,498 

6,688,335 

5,268,290 

5,043.840 

HAMS 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1914 

54,715 

108,352 

78,264 

82,478 

1,440.697 

1,446,291 

781,902 

792,444 

945 

410 

3,432 

6,697 

1,496,357 

1,555,053 

863.598 

880,619 

EGGS. 


The    eggs,     in     great    hundreds,     are    as     follows : — 


Austria-Hungary 

Canada     

Denmark    

Egypt     

France    

Germany    

Italy    

Netherlands    .... 

Russia     

United   States    .  . 
Other    countries 


Totals 


1917 

1,221,918 
1,275,997 
1,742,752 


64,536 
734,477 
435,436 
365,801 

5,840,917 


1916 


AN    EXPORT    STORY  OF    FOUR    YEARS 


1914 
422,273 
23.620.861 
190,787 
1.664,787 


Eggs,     doz 

Bacon,    lbs.     ...    

Beef,    lbs 

Ham     

Mutton      

Pork,    lbs 54,784 

Cattle,  number    9,778 

Wool,   lbs 448,957 

Lard,   lbs 36,046 

Butter,    lbs 138,349 

Cheese,    lbs 142,138,799 

Horses,   number    35 


Another  big  elevator  at  Fort  William  owned  by  one  of  the  milling  companies. 

find  Canada  in  mostly  first  and  third 
position.  Of  the  2,185,455  long  hundred- 
weights of  butter  bought  by  Great  Britain 
for  the  Allies  in  1917,  Canada  sold  1,062,- 
068  of  them, 

Canada  has  always  been  a  big  exporter 
of  cheese,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
under  such  circumstances  she  would  stand 
high  on  this  list.  But  the  notable  feature 
of  this  list  is  that  while  Canada's  exports 
of  one  line  of  this  commodity  reaches  the 
magnificent  total  of  1,626,488  lbs.  in  1917, 
tha  nearest  competitor,  New  Zealand, 
could  only  get  as  high  as  619,906  lbs.;  as 
the  last  table  on  page  8  already  shows. 

CANADA'S  TOTALS  ARE  INSPIRING 
To  complete  such  a  story  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  long  lists  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports, but  sufficient  information  is  given 
by  including  the  list  of  purchases  of 
bacon,  ham  and  eggs  by  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  war  period  from  other  coun- 
tries besides  Canada.  Only  by  such  com- 
parisons can  Farmers'  Magazine  readers 
get  a  real  idea  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished. The  tables  of  the  purchases  of 
these  commodities  by  countries  are  given 
in  the  adjoining  columns. 

After  scanning  such  a  list,  nobody  can 
deny  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  farmer  is 
doing  his  "bit."  It  is  a  record  all  Cana- 
dians are  proud  of.  It  is  an  earnest  of 
future  prosperity  for  the  Dominion  if 
those  participating  in  this  great  and  nec- 
essary work  of  patriotic  production  will 
continue  to  have  the  proper  end  in  view. 


1,125,643 

,556,053 

.,765,839 

1,766 

2,860 
708,000 
,525,704 
833,164 
557.126 

1,125.643 


1915 
735,662 

4,174,656 

'  557,431 

263,152 

681,073 

1,223,634 

6,947,134 

2,825',340 


1915 

3.6S3.577 

72.036,025 

1,330,482 

9,198,208 

5,Si9.iii 

12,908 

1,807,146 

593,555 

135,900,614 

19,276 


9 
145 
48 


1916 

,138,834 

.215,693 

,903,565 

,758,259 


1914 
831,099 

4,128,129 

706.166 

532,696 

876,841 

1,026,702 

11,249,742 

i,858.384 


1917 

10,231,090 

207,284.673 

15.236,039 

3,378,547 


10, 


2 
172 


557,399 

1,752 

155 

4,809 

006,897 

245,526 

24,000 


13,198,171 

8.267 

1,372,016 

7,559,187 

188,225,959 

14,243 
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publication  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  We  are 
anxious  to  receive  interesting  articles  on  agricultural  subjects  that 
are  of  practical  value  to  any  members  of  the  farm  family.  Short, 
pithy  article  of  value  in  any  department  are  of  especial  worth. 
Photographs  of  farm  scenes,  experiments,  contrivances,  pewer,  and 
household  conveniences,  as  well  as  the  aocepted  articles,  will  be  paid 
for  at  our  usual  rates.  Contributions  for  which  we  pay  must  not  be 
submitted  to  other  journals  after  acceptance  by  us.  Rejected  matter 
will  be  returned  if  postage  is  enclosed. 
CONTRIBUTORS'  names  will  not  be  forwarded,  as  they  are  considered 
confidential. 
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Editorial 


IS  IT  playing  the  game? 

PETER  McARTHUR  went  to  Ottawa  with  the  delegation. 

FALL  wheat  seed  will  likely  be  a  scarce  article  this  fall. 

VIEWPOINTS  are  only  correctly  gotten  by  actual  contact  with 
the  business. 

THE  farmerettes  get  up  at  five  o'clock  at  Guelph  and  put  in 
a  strenuous  day. 

PRICE  fixing  would  be  quite  as  acceptable  in  the  matter  of 
gasoline  as  in  wheat. 

COMMUNITY  farming  may  seem  feasible  to  a  few  theorists 
but  that  game  is  a  step  in  national  decadence. 

IF  SERVICE  to  one's  country  could  be  measured  by  the  capacity 
to  give  advice,  what  a  getting  over  the  top  there  would  be. 

THE  city  man  is  continually  saying  now  that  the  farmer  is 
coining  money.  Why  does  this  Klondyke  of  opportunity  not  get 
its  crowds? 

REAL  conditions  are  only  understood  by  vocational  nearness 
to  the  job.  You  have  to  be  a  real  farmer  on  the  job  to  get  the 
viewpoint. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  giving  a  service  to  the  farmer  that 
thousands  are  appreciating.  The  market  survey  in  this  issue 
is  worth  the  price.  — 

THE  farmer  may  not  be  treated  generously  by  his  political 
leaders  but  he  cannot  refuse  to  look  after  his  own  interests  in 
getting  in  a  big  crop  of  corn. 

THE  banks  are  taking  up  the  idea  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  pig 
clubs  and  are  announcing  that  any  boy  or  girl  can  borrow 
money  at  6  per  cent,  to  buy  a  pair  of  pigs. 


AUTOCRATIC  methods  are  what  we  as  Canadians  went  to 
Europe  to  crush  and  it  is  not  likely  the  Sons  of  the  North  will 
long  tolerate  its  outbreak  nearer  home. 

THE  story  of  Canada's  exports  as  told  in  this  issue  is  a  splendid 
answer  to  the  critic  who  accuses  the  farmers  of  doing  nothing 
for  the  war.  Tell  your  neighbors  about  it,  and  preserve  it  for 
reference. 

THE  United  Grain  Growers  of  Winnipeg  have  launched  a  new 
association  for  the  handling  of  farmers'  land  for  sale.  It  is 
proposed  to  be  of  a  double  service,  in  aiding  the  farmer  in  his 
land  sales  and  in  acquainting  desirable  new  comers  in  settle- 
ment on  lands  here. 


W 


ALL  HONOR  TO  THE  MIDDLE  WEST  FARMERS 

^HAT  a  rousing  response  from  the  great  farming  regions  of 
the  Middle  West  under  the  splendid  leadership  of  Iowa! 
says  Editor  Sanders  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette.  The  farmer  may 
be  grumbling  here  and  there.  He  has  not  always  had  a  fair  deal 
in  this  draft  business.  He  is  as  sick  as  anybody  else  over  the 
$600,000,000  airship  fiasco,  and  he  knows  that  he  had  the  worst 
of  it  on  the  beefless,  porkless,  lambless-day  regulations.  But 
his  sons  are  fighting  or  are  on  their  way  to  the  front;  he  has  a 
promise  of  record  crop  production  for  this  year,  and  last  week 
he  nailed  to  the  cross  the  libel  that  he  loans  no  money  to  his 
country.  He  is  doing  everything  that  anybody  else  is,  and 
"then  some."    And  he  is  in  for  a  finished  fight. 

THE  FARMERS'  CASE 

^CONSIDERABLE  feeling  has  been  created  among  the  farmers 
^  over  the  calling  up  of  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  23,  not  because  of  the  fact  of  service  but  because  of  the 
contractual  situation  at  home,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Various 
subscribers  have  written  us  of  the  real  situation  and  generally 
a  most  liberal  attitude  is  taken. 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  the  most  acute  of  all  the  labor 
problems  in  the  country,  in  that  the  supply  for  the  farm  is 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits  and  the  busy  months  of  the  year 
are  now  ahead  of  us.  New  areas  of  land  have  been  opened  up 
this  year  for  crop  and  the  outlook  for  its  harvest  is  what  is 
bothering  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  know  what  happened  last 
year  in  Ontario. 

The  whole  question  is  fully  understood  by  us.  We  realize 
fully  the  acute  position  in  which  many  a  farmer  is  placed  in  the 
present  emergency.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be 
compromised  in  some  sort  of  fair  manner.  A  large  delegation 
of  farmers  at  the  time  of  writing  is  at  Ottawa  and  we  feel 
sure  that  wise  counsels  will  prevail  and  lead  to  a  harmonious 
settlement.  Let  us  further  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  . 
more  loyal  body  of  men  in  the  Empire  than  the  farmers.  They 
have  suffered  in  the  loss  of  many  of  their  loved  ones.  Heroic 
efforts,  far  removed  from  the  blaze  of  the  city  line  of  publicity 
have  been  made  to  carry  on.  The  losses  and  privations  on  the 
concession  lines  will  never  be  chronicled.  For  there  is  no 
fireside  there  that  has  not  a  vacant  chair.  We  believe  they  are 
stout  of  heart  yet  to  fight  on  till  the  last  vestige  of  wrong  is 
dethroned,  and  this  appeal  from  them  will  not  be  construed 
by  those  who  know  as  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Rather  indeed  does  it  denote  a  spirit  of  British  pluck  and 
fair  play.  Agriculture  in  its  heroic  mould;  is  the  stern  stuff 
that  makes  a  people  great.  We  can't  get  too  much  of  its  inter- 
jection into  politics.  The  grit  and  dogged  resolve  evinced  at 
their  Labor  Temple  meeting  is  an  earnest  of  their  determination 
to  see  the  Hun  menace  removed,  and  food  production  is  the  front 
line  trench  this  year. 


Farmers'  Magazine  in  its  forward  march  into  the  service 
of  the  farmers  of  '"inada  presents  the  first  article  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rural  Sage  of  Appin — Peter  McArthur.  This 
series  will  continue  during  the  year  and  our  readers  will 
enjoy  the  best  that  Peter  has  ever  given  to  the  public.  His 
next  article  will  be  on  June  1st,  when  he  gives  us  a  racy 
account  of  his  trip  to  Ottawa  with  the  1,000-farmer  delega- 
tion from.  Ontario.  Other  features  showing  our  advances 
in  the  farmers'  interests  will  appear. 


Mothers  and  the  War 

They  Know  What  A  Life  Costs — And  Yet     .     .     . 
By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


A  HILARIOUS  body  of  soldiers  from  the  invading  army 
were  wrecking  a  French  art  gallery.  The  rarest  pieces 
of  statuary  from  the  hands  of  master  artists  went 
crashing  to  powder  on  the  marble  floor,  and  the  destruction 
was  like  more  wine  to  the  men  already  drunk  with  conquest. 
But  there  was  one  man  who  stood  apart,  whose  blood  turned 
cold  with  horror — he  was  a  sculptor;  he  knew  the  aching 
hours,  the  strain,  the  heart-failings,  the  weariness,  the  final 
joy  of  creation  that  went  into  the  making  of  these  trea- 
sures. ...  To  a  mother  the  wholesale  offering  of  men's 
lives  on  the  battlefield  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  areas  of 
ground  held  or  taken — she  knows  what  a  life  costs.  And 
yet.     .     .     . 

We  look  out  over  our  fields  and  the  pastures  are  green 
on  the  hills,  the  creeks  are  singing  through  the  hollows,  the 
fields  are  tilled  and  unbroken,  the  orchards  are  budding,  the 
smoke  rises  drowsily  from  our  neighbors'  chimneys.  Our 
land  is  not  torn  with  shells;  our  walls  do  not  tremble  with 
the  steady  thud  of  guns  even  a  hundred  miles  away;  we  can 
go  to  our  beds  and  sleep  because  of  that  invincible  line  of 
bayonets  and  guns,  pressed  back  and  nearly  broken  at  times, 
but  always,  somehow,  holding — only  the  mothers  whose  boys 
are  with  them  waken  often  in  the  night  to  wonder.  We  picture 
the  women  of  France  and  Belgium,  this  Spring,  living,  many 
of  them,  in  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a  home,  their  poverty 
daily  forcing  them  closer  to  the  spectre  of  starvation,  their 
children's  eyes  searching  them  pitifully  with  children's  intuition 
and  asking  why.  Of  the  Serbian  women  some  one  recently 
asked  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  "What  are  they  doing?"  "Dying, 
mostly,"  the  nurse  replied.  "Of  course  they  shouldered  the 
whole  burden  of  agriculture  when  the  men  went  away  and 
raised  big  crops,  only  to  see  them  seized  by  the  Germans." 
And  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  woman,  aching  for  those  other 
women  and  their  children,  warms  anew  at  the  thought  that 
her  boy  is  helping  to  bring  them  relief  the  sooner. 

And  then  we  think  of  the  weary,  high-spirited  khaki  line. 
A  soldier  recently  returned  from  the  front  says,  "The 
soldiers  are  doing  their  bit — Heaven  is  our  witness.  In 
the  winter  of  1914-15  when  Britain's  'contemptibles,' 
seventy-five  thousand  of  them,  had  died  almost  to  a 
man — then  it  was  that  a  handful  of  civilians,  hastily 
put  into  khaki  uniforms,  lay  in  mud-soaked  ditches 
where  men  as  they  fell,  wounded,  have 

drowned.     There  it  was  that  we  lay  for 

days  and  nights  at  a  stretch,  our  meagre 

defences  battered  to  ruins  by  the  enemy 

artillery    fire — and    waited,    waited    for 

them  to  come  on.     Those  were  the  days 

when  they  might  have  come  on.     Some 

God-given  force  held  them  back  while  we 

'carried  on.'     To-day  we  can  go  on  but 

there  are  conditions.    We  can  go  on  only 

if  we  are  backed  by  the  home  folk.''    And 

not  the  least  of  the  things  that  will  help 
is  the  moral  support  of  mothers. 
This  has  been  the  hardest  thing  of  all. 

It   is,   after   all,   an   easy   thing  to   con- 
tribute money,  to  give  work  and  time,  to 

save  food  that  more  may  be  sent  to  the 

fighting  men.    For  these  things  we  really 

care  very  little  now.     For  the  young  life 

in  our  homes  we  care  everything.     Yet 

mothers  are  sending  them 

off  with  a  smile.    The  boy 

must   not   have    to    carry  _^-»^r< 

the  weight  of  her  suffering      ■tT" 

with  him.     This  is   sacri-      ^~ 

fice.  And  strangely  enough, 

it   never   occurs   to    these 


mothers  that  the  boy  is  his  mother's  son— that  she  has  passed 
on  to  him  the  same  courage  and  endurance,  that  neither  is 
he  thinking  of,  and  fearing  for,  himself;  so  the  ordeals  ahead 
do  not  hold  for  him  the  terrors  she  imagines.  She  remembers 
however  lightly  the  theorists  may  declare  it  is  forgotten,  the 
agony,  the  fear,  the  anxiety,  the  imminent  risk  through  which 
she  went  down  to  the  gates  of  death  to  bring  him  into 
the  world— and  how  gladly  she  went  because  the  danger  and 
suffering  were  all  for  the  greatest  cause  in  the  world— love 
and  humanity,  just  what  her  boy  is  fighting  for.  She  should 
not  fear  that  he  will  be  less  brave  in  his  testing  time. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  knowledge  of  suffering  that  calls  out 
the  maternal  in  all  women,  that  gives  to  the  girl  Red  Cross 
nurse  something  which  makes  a  dying  man  feel  that  he  is 
not  so  far  from  home;  that  draws— or  should  draw— all  wo- 
men to  war  works  of  mercy  as  the  outlet  for  their  universal 
motherhood.  It  gets  so  far  away  from  us  sometimes  if  we 
have  no  one  there— the  suffering,  the  agony  of  mangled  bodies, 
the  irreparable  things  which  might  happen  for  want  of  the 
things  the  Red  Cross  needs.  A  doctor  returned  from  Serbia 
says:  The  first  unit  had  an  old  schoolhouse  for  a  hospital. 
The  wounded  lay  two  and  three  on  the  same  mattress.  Finally 
they  got  six  small  buildings  and  moved  part  of  the  patients 
m  after  our  women  had  scrubbed  and  whitewashed  and  cleaned 
out  the  vermin.  Vermin  formed  a  terrible  problem  All  the 
members  of  the  staff  cut  their  hair  short  and  dressed  in  white 
cotton  pyjamas  soaked  in  petroleum.  Often  the  nurses  had 
to  fetch  their  water  from  a  distance  of  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  camp  as  it  isn't  safe  to  take  the  water  from  any- 
where near  a  typhus  camp."  This  is  one  case  from  thousands 
Because  mothers  have  mostly  forgotten  to  think  of  them" 
selves,  it  does  not  occur  to  them  to  think  what  would  become 
of  motherhood  if  we  lose,  only— they  have  daughters  to  think 
of  as  well  as  sons.  In  her  march  of  conquest  Germany  has 
spared  nothing,  temples,  hospitals,  womanhood.  Even  in  her 
own  country,  if  well  founded  reports  be  true,  women  are 
being  made  subject  to  the  state  in  a  way 
that  outrages  the  things  held  sacred  here. 
If  these  go  what  of  our  future?  Perhaps 
the  boy  marching  away  inarticulate,  try- 
ing to  say  good-bye  carelessly,  thinks 
more  of  these  things  than  his  mother 
imagines.  If  she  can  help  him  to  see 
them,  the  vision  will  be  a  flame  to  nerve 
him  through  the  hardest  times.  We  mar- 
vel at  what  France  has  done  until  we 
Jearn  something  of  the  French  boy's 
training.  To  the  commonest  soldier  of 
France,  "La  Patrie"  is  his  great  mother 
with  the  tenderness  of  motherhood,  the 
sanctity  of  motherhood.  The 
thought  of  outrageous  hands 
plucking  at  her  garments.^  of 
hostile  feet  trampling  upon 
her,  of  foul  attempts  upon 
her  liberty  and  honor,  stirs 
him  to  just  that  madness  he 
would  feel  if  his  individual 
mother  were  threatened  in  the 
same  way. 

The  mother  of  an  only  son, 

in  a  way  that  mothers  have, 

was  looking  through  her  chest 

of  treasures.     They  had  sent 

her   word    that   they    had 

buried  him  in  a  quiet  place 

back    of    the    lines.     And 

when  she  smoothed  out  the 

Continued  on  page  34 


War   works   of   mercy   afford   an   outlet   for   the   universal   motherhood 


Will  Cattle  Go  To  $20  This  Year? 


Experts  Talk  On  The  Market  Moves 


OUR  LIVESTOCK  PRICES 

By  P.  A.  Crane 


SENSATIONAL  high  prices  now  being 
paid  for  cattle  on  the  Canadian  mar- 
kets are  likely  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  summer  months.  Livestock  men, 
in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  do  not 
look  for  any  marked  declines  before 
September.  They  figure  it  this  way. 
Canadian  packing  concerns  find  them- 
selves with  heavy  orders  on  hand  for  ex- 
port. The  armies  in  the  field  must  be 
fed.  Even  though  domestic  consumption 
is  curtailed  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  regulations  of  Canada's  Food 
Board,  this  country's  needs  are  still  trem- 
endous. Overseas  demand,  however,  is 
paramount,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made,  to  replenish  the  depleted  supplies 
on  the  other  side.  The  number  of  decently 
finished  cattle  suitable  for  marketing  is 
assuming  small  proportions  just  now. 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  grain  and  mill 
feeds,  not  so  many  cattle  were  carried 
through  the  winter  as  might  be  imagined. 
Offerings  at  the  Canadian  centres  have 
been  fairly  heavy  during  the  past  fort- 
night, and  high  grade  steers  and  heifers 
are  being  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  For 
example,  on  the  Toronto  market,  last 
week,  on  the  opening  day,  the  largest 
"run"  in  many  weeks  was  on  sale,  there 
being  over  4,000  head.  Consequently  good 
stuff  is  likely  to  be  scarce  until  grass 
cattle  are  ready  to  come  on  the  market. 
Then,  of  course,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  early  grass  cattle  are  never  as  well 
finished  as  the  stall  fed  variety.  Most 
farmers  now  have  their  herds  out  on  pas- 
ture, but  it  will  be  July  before  any  of 
them  are  marketed.  A  large  number  of 
distillery  fed  cattle  at  Walkerville,  that 
promise  to  be  of  high-class  quality,  will 
be  ready  in  June.  Few  of  them,  however, 
will  find  their  way  to  Canadian  markets. 
They  will  be  shipped  to  American  centre;, 
where  higher  figures  are  obtainable.  Just 
here  it  might  be  remarked  that  the 
Chicago  market  is  likely  to  hit  twenty 
dollar  levels  for  high-class  bullocks  be- 
fore summer  has  spent  itself. 

On  the  Toronto  market,  the  top  price 
in  the  past  two  weeks  was  $16.25  per  cwt. 
There  were  not  many  that  brought  this 
figure.  In  fact  only  three  or  four  sold  at 
this  record  value.  They  averaged  1,400 
pounds.  Others  brought  $16  but  well  fin- 
ished stuff  was  .sure  to  bring  anywhere 
from  $14  to  $15.50.  These  prices  are  not 
exceptional,  and  have  prevailed  now  for 
the  past  month.  Good  to  extra  choice 
killers,  weighing  from  950  to  1,150  pounds 
are  cashing  at  from  $12  to  $16.25,  the 
latter  figure  being  the  new  record  estab- 
lished last  week.  Receipts  at  Toronto  for 
the  two  weeks  ending  May  4th  were 
11,715,  considerable  increase  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  fortnight.  At  Mon- 
treal there  has  likewise  been  a  strong 
tone  to  the  market,  and  while  trading  in 
the  eastern  metropolis  is  carried  on  with- 
in much  narrower  limits  than  at  Toronto, 
there  has  been  a  marked  upward  tendency 
to  values.  High-grade  steers  and  heifers, 
while  not  commanding  as  high  figures  as 
at   Toronto, 

In  Western  Canada,  in  sympathy  with 
the  East,  livestock  values  are  in  the 
ascendancy.  At  Winnipeg  and  Calgary 
prices  of  choice  cattle  have  developed  con- 


siderable strength.  The  prospects  are 
that  this  year  more  than  ever  before  the 
Western  rancher  will  have  a  profitable 
summer  with  his  herds.  Prevailing  values 
are  an  inducement  to  increased  efforts, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  improve  their 
stocks  of  cattle.  At  Winnipeg  receipts  for 
the  two  weeks  ending  May  4th  have  num- 
bered 3,300  cattle.  Prices  of  choice  steers 
are  strong,  with  the  top  level  at  $15.50 
per  cwt.  Demand  has  been  brisk  and 
packers'  needs  have  been  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  offerings. 

At  Calgary  grain  fed  steers  have  ad- 
vanced more  than  one  dollar  per  cwc.  in 
the  past  two  weeks.  They  are  being 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  offerings  for  the 
two  weeks  ending  May  4th  totalling  3,107 
head.  British  Columbia  grass  cattle  are 
expected  on  the  market  shortly,  and  some 
livestock  dealers  regard  their  advent  as 
possibly  meaning  a  drop  in  values.  An 
instance  of  the  success  of  the  winter  feed- 
ing of  cattle  taken  off  grass  in  Western 
Canada  is  briefly  told  in  the  operations  of 
a  Langdon  cattle  man.  He  bought  ninety 
steers,  on  October  26th  last,  at  an  aggre- 
gate weight  of  108,050  pounds,  and  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $9,409.  Allowing 
$2,270  for  the  cost  of  feeding,  and  $338 
for  sundry  expenses,  the  total  outlay  was 
$12,017.  One  steer  having  died,  he  (lis - 
posed  of  the  remaining  eighty-nine  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  April.  They  weighed 
116,040  pounds,  and  brought  $13  per  cwt. 
or  $15,085.  Deducting  charges  for  in- 
surance and  commission,  he  had  a  net  pro- 
fit of  $2,951.  This  should  increase  con- 
fidence in  cattle  feeding  operations. 

The  hog  situation  at  all  Canadian 
centres  is  again  very  firm.  Any  efforts 
on  the  part  of  packers  to  bring  down 
values  have  been  unsuccessful.  Prices  at 
Toronto  and  Montreal  rule  around  $21 
on  the  fed  and  watered  basis.  In  the  West 
too,  quotations  hover  around  the  $20 
mark.  Opinions  as  to  the  numbers  of 
hogs  in  the  country  are  varied.  In  some 
sections,  it  is  said  that  the  scarcity  and 
high  prices  of  feeds  have  prevented  many 
farmers  from  entering  into  hog  raising 
as  extensively  as  they  otherwise  would 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  well  known 
drovers  in  Ontario  are  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  "hog  campaign" 
has  been  pushed  very  vigorously  through- 
out the  land,  and  farmers  generally  are 
raising  all  the  young  pigs  they  can  feed 
Any  marked  declines  in  values  are  not 
anticipated,  as  present  heavy  demands 
for  export  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  come. 


FARMERS'    MAGAZINE   MARKETS 

THIS  service  to  our  readers  will  be 
much  appreciated.  We  have  secured 
the  services  of  experts  in  Canada  and  in 
Chicago  to  give  their  best  summaries  of 
each  fortnight  of  the  farmers'  markets. 
P.  A.  Crane  is  on  his  job  on  a  leading 
daily,  Stanley  Arthur  on  a  leading  weekly 
knows  his  subject  from  first  hand,  while 
James  E.  Poole,  of  the  Livestock  World  *~  I 
the  Chicago  stock  yards,  contributes  each 
month  on  continental  movements.  Every 
well  informed  farmer  will  want  to  keep 
himself  informed  by  reading  these  pages 
regularly.  Any  suggestions  from  our 
readers  as  to  this  feature  and  its  further 
usefulness  will  be  appreciated. — Editor. 


DAIRY    AND    PRODUCE    PRICES 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 

TOURING  the  past  two  weeks  creamery 
■'-'  butter  has  been  showing  marked 
weakness,  and  prices  have  declinSd  fully 
5c  per  pound,  with  Toronto  dealers  paying 
from  41  to  42c  per  pound  in  the  country. 
This  weakness  in  the  market  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  result  of  any  surplus  on  the 
market,  but  to  outside  causes,  which  in- 
terfere with  the  logical  working  of  the 
overworked  "law  of  supply  and  demand." 

When  the  cheese  price  was  set  at  23c 
per  pound  f.o.b.  Montreal,  mathematical 
sharks  drew  out  their  pencils  and  figured 
that  the  equivalent  of  this  in  butter  would 
be  46c  per  pound,  and  so  the  market 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would 
be  about  the  price  set  for  the  export  trade 
by  the  Dairy  Produce  Commission — and 
about  that  time  prices  began  to  weaken. 

The  unusual  control  of  food  matters 
has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  all  dairy 
produce  and  eggs  this  spring.  When  the 
trade  was  uncertain  what  the  next  step  of 
the  authorities  would  be  it  hesitated  to 
let  itself  in  for  a  loss,  and  held  off  from 
storage  buying,  and  has  contented  itself 
with  very  much  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
method  of  business. 

In  the  case  of  cheese  this  has  been  posi- 
tively essential.  The  writer  saw  an  order 
dated  April  28,  in  which  a  dealer  was 
ordered  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  of  cheese 
by  May  2.  He  did  so  at  a  loss  of  per- 
haps 94  c  per  pound.  This  is  mentioned 
to  show  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
produce  business  is  being  carried  on. 

The  latest  report  from  Montreal  is  that 
creamery  butter  has  been  sold  at  that 
point  for  export  at  43c  per  pound,  which 
is  the  low  mark  this  spring.  It  looks  like 
still  lower-priced  butter — which  in  turn 
means  cheaper  cream. 

Churning  cream  prices  have  been  rang- 
ing from  50  to  54c  per  pound  of  butter 
fat  net  to  the  farmer  in  Ontario  for  a 
number  of  months,  but  the  day  for  that 
is  past  for  the  season  at  least,  and  by 
this  time  a  more  common  price  will  be  in. 
the  neighborhood  of  45c.  Creameries 
which  remit  twice  a  month  have  warned 
their  patrons  to  expect  materially  lower 
prices,  but  we  doubt  if  they  will  for  a 
week  or  two  drop  below  the  45c  mark. 

A  wider  spread  has  developed  between 
churning  and  sweet  cream.  The  latter  is 
in  better  shape  than  two  weeks  ago,  warm 
weather  having  opened  up  the  ice  cream 
demand  more  or  less.  Shippers  with  con- 
tracts have  been  paid  as  high  as  66c  per 
pound  of  fat,  but  all  others  have  been 
receiving  from  55c  to  60c. 

Potatoes  have  furnished  a  surprise  by 
their  unexpected  strength.  For  various 
reasons  the  supplies  of  potatoes  still  on 
the  farms  have  not  been  coming  to  the 
market  recently,  and  prices  are  firming 
up  continually.  The  reason  for  the  slack 
deliveries  is  said  to  be  the  rush  of  work 
on  the  farms,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
local  dealers  in  the  country  are  afraid  to 
touch  the  potatoes  for  fear  the  Food  Con- 
troller will  catch  them  with  a  large  stock 
on  hand  and  force  them  to  unload  at  a  loss. 
On  the  other  hand  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  prevent  farmers  from  feeding  potatoes 
to  the  stock. 

Eggs  have  been  erratic  during  the  past 
Continued  on  page  45 


Cold  Pack  Canning  of  Vegetables 

The  First  Of  A  Series  Of  Canning  Articles 
By  Genevieve 


IT  IS  not  too  early  to 
begin     to     plan     the 
season's    canning. 
This  will  be  an  unusually 
busy  summer  but  not  the 
least    profitable    of    the 
things    we    can    do    will 
be      to      put      away      a 
supply    of   canned    vege- 
tables   for    next    winter 
when  many  of  the  foods 
we    are   using    now   will 
be     scarcer     and     more 
expensive.        Practically 
anything     can     be     can- 
ned:    there     is    even     a 
little  danger  that  once  a 
woman  becomes  possessed 
of  the  canning  fever  she  will  find  herself 
canning   turnips   and    onions    and    other 
things  which  can  be  kept  just  as  well  or 
better  by  storing — and  the  scar- 
city of  containers  makes  it  im- 
portant that  no  food  be  put  away 
in  jars  or  cans  if  it  can  be  kept 
as    well   by    storing   or    drying. 
Even  with  this  restriction  there 
is  a  wide  variety  of  things  left 
to  can.     The   young   asparagus 
tips  are  becoming  plentiful  now; 
a  can  of  asparagus  with  cream 
and  toast  will  make  a  delightful 
lunch    or    supper    next    winter. 
Greens,  spinach,  beet-tops,  Swiss 
chard,  can  be  canned  to  preserve 
all  the  natural  flavor  and  color 
in  a  degree  that  is  impossible  in 
the   dried   products,   though   we 
may  not  feel  that  we  can  afford 
jars  for  such  quantities  as  we 
would    like    of    these    "greens" 
which  contain  so  little  of  real  nutriment. 
It  is  worth  remembering,  however,  that 
their   tonic    and   medicinal   qualities   are 
not    easily    replaced    during    the    winter 
season.     Carrots  and  beets  can  be  stored 


How  vegetables  like  asparagus  and  beans  are  packed   in  jars 
before   cooking. 


well  in  sand,  but  the  young  ones  thinned 
from  the  rows  during  the  summer  and 
canned    retain  their  delicate  flavor  and 


Simple  home  canning  equipment — kettle  for  scalding 
and  wash   boiler  with   wooden   rack. 

are  especially  good  in  salads.  String 
beans  are  among  the  most  practical  of 
vegetables  for  canning;  green  peas  and 
corn  might  be  classed  with  these  if  it-were 
not  that  they  are  so  excellent  dried;  and 


we  should  have  quanti- 
ties of  tomatoes  —  a 
few  canned  whole  for 
salads,  but  mostly  crush- 
m  ed  solidly  into  the  jars  to 
be  used  for  stewing,  and 
boiled  down  into  a  con- 
centrated soup.  If  the 
scarcity  of  sugar  makes 
it  necessary  that  we  use 
less  fruit,  we  will  have 
the  same  food  and  health 
essentials  in  our  canned 
tomatoes. 

There  is  nothing  com- 
plicated about  the  process 
of  canning  but  sometimes 
rather     puzzling     things 
happen.  The  housekeeper  finds  a  jar  per- 
fectly sealed  but  mold  has  formed  on  the 
top.     She  can't  see  how  the  mold  got  into 
the     jar     because     it     is     still 
air-tight.        The      mold      didn't 
get     into      the     jar     after     it 
was  sealed;  it  was  there  all  the 
time  like  a  dormant  seed,  cling- 
ing to  either  the  inside  of  the 
jar  or  to  the  vegetables,  and  the 
cooking  was  not  long  enough  or 
hot  enough  to  kill  it,  so  as  soon 
as  it  had  the  vegetables  to  feed 
on    it   began    to    grow.     In   the 
same  way  other  little  "plants," 
which  when  they  begin  to  grow 
give  off  a  gas  and  cause  food  to 
ferment,  may  escape  being  killed 
in  the  cooking,  with  the  result 
that  the  food  ferments  and  the 
cans  explode.     In  canning  fruit 
we     have     comparatively    little 
trouble  with  these  "organisms" 
if  the  fruit  is  not  overripe  and  the  jars 
are  well  scalded  just  before  they  are  filled. 
Vegetables  seem  more  likely  to  be  infested 
with  the  mold  plants,  so  if  they  are  to  be 
Continued  on  page  44 


Display  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  canning  and  drying  equipment   shown   by   the 
Women's  Institute  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department   of   Agriculture. 
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Eats  at  the  Garden  Party 

Knotty  Questions  Of  Diet  And  Rules 
By  Ethyl  Munro 


THE  following  letter  brings  up  some 
questions  which  may  be  of  interest 
to- other  women  in  planning  socials, 
garden  parties  or  other  entertainments 
this  summer: 

"We  live  in  the  village  of .  Every 

year  on  May  24th  an  agricultural  fair  is 
field  in  the  town  which  brings  in  a  great 
many  people  from  Toronto  and  the  coun- 
try around,  and  each  year  both  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  churches  serve  meals 
to  the  public.  The  trouble  is,  we  hardly 
know  just  what  we  may  serve,  and  how, 
under  the  new  rules,  to  serve  it.  We  have 
written  the  Food  Controller  and  it  was 
not  made  very  clear — only  just  that  we 
were  to  go  by  the  rules  that  govern 
restaurants.  We  thought  of  serving 
cold  pressed  tongue  or  sausage  at  dinner 
only.  Would  that  be  all  right?  Are  we 
supposed  not  have  any  food  on  the 
tables  at  all,  just  to  serve  each  person 
with  the  given  amount?  Could  we  serve 
cheese  with  bread  and  butter?  Also  I 
understand  we  cannot  serve  pie  if  bread  is 
served.  Could  a  customer  have  rolls  or 
buns  and  bread  also?  And  about  supper 
— will  the  rule  hold  that  we  place  no  food 
on  tables  except  salads,  and  coidd  we 
serve  cheese  with  the  bread  at  supper? 
From  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  get  no  meals  are  to  be  served  between 
two-thirty  and  six  o'clock.  We  serve  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  people  that 
day  and  the  rush  has  always  been  between 
five  o'clock  and  six-thirty.  If  I  have  not 
asked  too  much  you  would  be  doing  us  a 
great  kindness  by  answering  some  of  the 
questions.  Any  suggestions  would  be 
greatly  appreciated." 

As  this  is  a  case  where  meals  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four  or  more  are  being 
sold  during  the  day,  the  same  regulations 
that  govern  restaurants  and  hotels  will 
have  to  be  followed.  These  regulations  will 


also  have  to  be  carried  out  wherever 
refreshments  or  meals  are  served  at 
garden  parties,  picnics  or  other  entertain- 
ments this  summer,  and  while  we  can  dis- 
pense with  suppers  at  many  of  these 
gatherings  it  may  sometimes  be  almost 
necessary  to  serve  refreshments  of  some 
kind  to  accommodate  visitors  from  long 
distances.  It  may  be  a  help  to  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  arranging  the 
meals  to  know  what  some  of  the  rules  are. 

Referring  to  the  questions  asked  in  the 
letter.  It  is  all  right  to  serve  tongue  at 
any  meal  on  any  day;  and  sausages  are 
not  included  in  the  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  pork.  The  term  "pork"  shall 
include  "any  part  of  the  carcass  whether 
fresh  or  cured  except  feet,  tongues,  heads, 
hearts,  livers,  kidneys,  lard  and  saus- 
ages." Pork  shall  not  be  served  at  all  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  It  may  be  served 
at  the  noon  meal  on  Monday  and  Satur- 
day. Beef  and  veal  shall  not  be  served 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  but  they  may 
be  served  at  the  evening  meal  on  any  other 
day.  This  ruling  as  well  as  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  wheat  bread  will  bar 
out  ham  sandwiches  in  any  of  our  lunches 
or  suppers  and  in  fact  we  could  get  along 
very  well  without  sandwiches  of  any  kind 
though  we  have  beef,  veal,  salmon  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  fillings.  Sliced  beef 
or  veal  or  lamb  or  a  salmon  salad,  served 
with  potato  salad  as  a  saver  of  wheat 
bread  would  possibly  be  just  as  satisfying 
and  more  attractive  and  palatable.  Where 
sandwiches  seem  to  be  necessary  to  sell 
from  a  counter  rye  bread  may  be  brought 
in  from  the  city — it  is  made  by  most  of  the 
large  bakeries — but  sandwiches  of  any 
kind  cannot  be  served  at  a  noon  meal. 

The  difficulty  about  serving  bread  and 
pie  at  the  same  meal  is  that  the  regula- 
tion says:  "There  shall  not  be  served  to 
one  person  more  than  two  ounces  of  wheat 


bread  or  rolls,  or  other  product  made  from 
standard  flour,  or  four  ounces  of  bread  or 
other  product  made  from  bran,  corn,  oat, 
barley  or  other  flour  at  any  one  meal." 
This  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  hav- 
ing pie  made  of  rye  flour  or  a  one-crusted 
pie,  or  by  having  rye  bread  or  corn 
muffins  or  any  other  arrangement  which 
would  keep  the  individual  allowance  of 
wheat  flour  product  within  two  ounces. 
At  any  meal  where  white  bread  is  served 
there  shall  also  be  served  some  substitute 
such  as  corn  bread,  oat  cakes,  etc. 

Bread  or  sugar  cannot  be  put  on  the 
table  for  people  to  help  themselves.  Each 
person  can  have  one-half  ounce  of  butter, 
which  can  be  served  on  a  bread  and  butter 
plate.  Sugar  must  be  passed  and  no  one 
can  have  more  than  two  spoonfuls. 
Salads,  jellies,  and  fruit  can  of  course  be 
put  on  the  table.  There  is  no  regulation 
to  prevent  serving  cheese  with  bread  and 
butter,  though,  of  course,  cheese  is  one  of 
the  foods  we  should  try  to  save  for  export 
as  far  as  possible. 

If  a  hot  meal  is  to  be  served  in  the 
the  evening,  on  days  when  beef  and  veal 
cannot  be  served  (pork  can  not  be  served 
at  any  meal),  we  might  have  lamb  stew, 
salmon  creamed  or  scalloped,  creamed 
codfish,  or  baked  fish  croquettes.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  asks  if  no  meals  can 
be  served  between  two-thirty  and  six 
o'clock.  The  regulation  is  that  you  can- 
not have  any  meal  at  which  meat  is  served 
between  these  hours.  An  afternoon  tea 
might  be  served  before  six  o'clock  having 
sandwiches  of  rye  bread  and  cheese  or 
some  filling  other  than  meat.  It  is  not 
permissible  to  serve  iced  cake  after  June 
1st,  but  plain  layer  cake  could  be  passed, 
and  we  could  have  Johnny  cake,  corn  or 
whole  wheat  muffins,  oat  cakes,  buckwheat 
cookies,  etc. 

It  may  seem  rather  difficult  at  first  to 
plan  a  garden  party  supper  or  a  picnic 
lunch  under  these  regulations  but  re- 
sourceful women  know  how  to  make  a 
variety  of  substitute  breads  and  biscuits, 
potato  salads  to  save  bread  and  other 
salads  and  sandwich  fillings  to  take  the 
place  of  meats,  of  pies  where  little  crust 
is  used  and  plain  cakes,  oat  cakes,  buck- 
wheat cookies  and — in  fact  as  the  need 
arises  they  will  not  fail  to  meet  it. 
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An  experimental  plot  of  potatoes  in  bloom.      Food  questions  are  settled  easily  by  a  good  crop  of  Irish  Cobblers  or  Green  Mountains. 


Shall  We  Draft  the  Soil  Too? 

What  Is  Really  In  Our  Farm  Soils 


By  Henry  G.   Bell 


i 


«TFI  WERE  Generalissimo  Foch,  I'd 
do,  so  and  so!"  Have  you  been  one 

A  of  the  tens  of  thousands  that  have 
a  3,000-mile-away  solution  for  the  supreme 
problem  of  the  hour?  No  doubt  Foch  and 
all  his  aids  are  burning  up  human  energy, 
endeavoring  to  figure  out  the  very  best 
moves  to  make.  They  are  doing  more. 
They  are  carefully  training  millions  be- 
hind the  lines,  and  are  constantly  measur- 
ing their  strength,  and  building  up  sup- 
ply stores  to  meet  any  and  all  energies. 

Can  they  stand  the  strain? 

"Yes!"  says  the  Army. 

"Be  of  good  cheer,  we  are  all  right," 
was  one  of  the  latest  gallant  messages. 

The  great  army  of  patriotic  farmers  of 
Canada  are  just  now  making  their  best 
efforts  to  amass  their  forces.  They  are 
strengthening  their  lines  for  the  great 
food  drive  that  is  inevitable. 

As  the  time  of  seeding  passes  there  is 
a  moment  for  thought.  Not  a  few  farm- 
ers will  wonder  how  their  soils  are  going 
to  stand  the  tremendous  strain  that  is  now 
put  upon  them.  The  patriotic  call  is  to 
grow  every  bushel  possible.  Farmers  in 
general  know  that  under  such  conditions 
and  especially  under  present  labor  short- 
age, it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  as  full 
attention  to  the  up-keep  of  soil  fertility  as 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Proper  rota- 
tions have  to  be  forgotten  for  the  time 
being.  It  is  a  case  of  producing  food,  and 
setting  theory  aside. 

Soil  resources  are  sometimes  called  soil 
bank  deposits.  The  currency  of  the  soil 
consists  of  its  plant  food:  nitrogen,  the 
plant  grower;  phosphoric  acid,  the  plant 
ripener;  and  potash  the  plant  strehgth- 
ener.  Our  common  types  of  soil  have 
characteristic  supplies  of  plant  food. 
They  range  about  as  follows: 

Pounds  in  an  acre,  to  the  depth  of  6  2/3 
inches. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Sand    3600  1400  2600 

Loam   6200  7200  9200 

Clay    5400  9400  18000 

Limestone    4000  3000  6600 

Different  soil  types  are  found  on  any 
given  farm.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  de- 
posit of  fertility  of  any  given  160  acres. 
Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  figures  supply 
a  basis  for  a  partial  estimate. 

Common  farm  crops  remove  approxi- 
mately the  following  amount  of  plant  food 
to  the  acre: 

Nitrogen  Phosphorus  Potassium 

1    bu.    wheat 1.42  .46  .30 

1   bu.   oats 66  .28  .20 

1  bu.  barley 77  .38  .23 

1  bu.  corn   1.00  .42  .24 

1  bu.  potatoes   ...       .19  .07  .28 

Now  with  these  data  to  hand  theoreti- 
cally it  should  be  possible  to  estimate  a 
time  when  the  soil  would  not  produce.  In 
practice,  however,  this  bookkeeping  of  the 
soil  does  not  work  out.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  other  factors  enter  into  the 
problem  of  production. 

WHERE  SOIL  ANALYSIS  FALLS  DOWN 

The  bank  reserve  idea  of  soil  fertility 
rests  upon  the  accuracy  of  chemical  soil 
analysis.  Chemical  methods  are  empiri- 
cal, that  is,  they  are  methods  which  associ- 
ations of  chemists  have  agreed  upon  as 
being  most  nearly  correct  for  finding  the 


Illustration  of  Liebig's  Law  of  the  Minimum. 

The  water  in  the  tub  represents  the  height 

of  crop  yields;  the  staves  of  the  barrel 

represent   the   various   constituents 

essential  to  crop  growth. 


various  constituents  of  the  soil.  Chemical 
analyses  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
available  and  unavailable  plant  food  in 
the  soil.    This  is  where  they  fall  down. 

For  instance,  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
soil  may  be  combined  with  lime  or  iron. 
When  combined  with  lime  it  can  be  used 
by  the  plant,  when  combined  with  iron  it 
cannot. 

Potash  of  the  soil  may  be  in  combina- 
tions with  sulphur  and  oxygen,  chlorine, 
or  carbon  and  oxygen  in  which  forms  it 
can  be  used  by  the  plant.  Or  it  may  be 
combined  with  aluminum,  silicon  and  oxy- 
gen, in  which  form  it  cannot  be  used  by 
the  plant.  The  soil  analysis  gives  an  idea 
of  the  total  plant  food  content  of  the  soil, 


THIS  is  the  second  in  the  series  by  Mr. 
Bell  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
authority  among  our  younger  men  on 
plant  food  and  soils  in  Canada.  The  next 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. — Editor. 


just  the  same  as  the  taking  of  an  inven- 
tory gives  the  business  man  an  idea  of 
his  total  stock  on  hand.  The  inventory, 
however,  does  not  tell  the  business  man 
anything  about  the  salability  of  the  ma- 
terials on  his  shelves,  neither  does  the 
chemical  analysis  tell  the  farmer  anything 
about  the  availability  of  the  plant  food 
of  his  soils.  Soil  analysis  is  highly  ser- 
viceable as  a  basis  for  soil  mapping.  It 
indicates  the  characteristic  weaknesses 
or  strong  points  of  the  special  types  of 
soils. 

is  there  a  productive  minimum? 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  minimum 
of  soil  productiveness.  For  instance,  on 
soils  at  Rothamsted  Station,  England, 
where  no  fertility  had  been  added  for  61 
years,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  that 
period  was  12.6  bushels  per  acre.  Similar 
yields  in  America  are:  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station,  (25  year  test,)  aver- 
age wheat  yield,  13.6  bushels.  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  (20  year 
test)  average  wheat  yield,  10.7  bushels 
per  acre.  Indiana  Experiment  Station, 
(8  year  test)  average  wheat  yield  13.2 
bushels  per  acre.  South  Dakota,  Experi- 
ment Station,  (3  year  test)  average  wheat 
yield,  10.4  bushels  per  acre. 

About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
Liebig  gave  expression  to  this  idea  in  his 
statement  of  the  Law  of  the  Minimum  as 
pictured  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Liebig's  idea  was  that  the  three  kinds 
of  soil  currency  which  were  subject  to 
draft  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  could  sim- 
ultaneously be  used  by  the  growing  crops. 
The  soil  in  its  natural  state  contains  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  all  of  the  minerals  that 
enter  into  the  constituents  of  the  plant. 
As  shown  in  the  table  above,  various  soils 
contain  various  amounts.  The  Law  of 
the  Minimum  means  that  if  the  soil  has 
a  supply  of  nitrogen  sufficient  for  a  15 
bushel  per  acre  yield  of  wheat  and  its 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  a  30  bushel 
Continued  on  page  34 


This  is  not  good  farming,  but  it  illustrates  the  lasting  effect  of  fertilizers.  Potatoes  which 
were  fertilized  heavily  were  grown  on  this  land  in  1914.  In  1915  a  crop  of  oats  grew 
here.  In  1916  timothy  which  was  seeded  with  the  oats  grew  here.  This  is  the  picture  of 
the  1916  timothy  crop.  No  fertilizers  were  added  since  the  potato  crop  in  1914.  You  can 
see  the  fertilized  potato  rows  in  1916.  The  grass  is  heavier  and  better.  The 
plantfood   lasted   for   three   years. 
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An  expensive  type  of  fencing  on  a  New  Brunswick  farm.      No  fence  can  compete  with  the  woven  wire  now  in  point  of  cost. 

Keeping  to  the  Landmarks 

By  Harris  K.  Adams 


TWO  things  upon  which  both  buyers 
of  farm  and  farm  owners  agree 
are  that  neat  fences  and  well  kept 
farm  gates  count  for  more  than  do  extra 
fine  buildings.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
farm  that  adds  more  to  the  appearance  of 
the  place  than  a  good  fence.  There  is 
nothing  that  irritates  a  stock  farmer  more 
than  the  marauding  animals  of  his  own 
or  of  his  neighbors.  Such  annoyances 
seldom  occur  on  a  well-fenced  farm. 

During  a  recent  trip  by  motor  car  from 
my  own  farm  to  another  farm  some  100 
miles  away  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  good  many  kinds  of  fences  and  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  fences  in  the 
eyes  of  the  visitor. 

On  many  farms  from  Georgetown  to 
Eden  Mills  I  saw  the  original  old  pine 
stump  fences  still  doing  duty.  In  many 
cases  they  were  being  pulled  out  and 
broken  up  to  help  out  on  the  fuel  ques- 
tion. In  their  places,  followed  in  every 
case  the  woven  wire  fence,  the  fence  par 
excellence  of  modern  times. 

On  many  Guelph  township  farms  the 
old  cedar  rails  are  still  giving  excellent 
service.  They  have  remained  intact,  full 
height,  well  ridered  and  staked,  looking 
much  better  than  the  same  fences,  much 
older,  along  the  front  lines  east  of  To- 
ronta.  Age  has  not  yet  got  in  its  work 
of  decay. 

One  idea  that  I  noted  in  the  Esquesing 
country  was  the  habit  of  wiring  the  two 
top  rails  of  the  Russel  patent  fence,  in 
the  centre  and  forming  a  twist  to  ensure 
the  top  rail's  attention  to  its  place,  and  to 
keep  the  second  rail  from  sagging  in  its 
wire  support,  thus  preventing  cows  from 
walking  through  the  emphasized  open- 
ing.    It  worked  out  fine. 

Apparently  there  is  fashion  in  fences. 
One  man  will  build  a  particular  type  of 
fence  and  soon  numerous  examples  of 
it  may  be  seen,  in  the  vicinity.  The  old 
stone  fence  was  common  in  many  parts. 
It  furnished  a  ready  disposal  of  the  sur- 


face stones,  and  where  attention  was  paid 
to  its  building,  it  made  a  very  pleasing 
fence.  Along  the  Broch  road  south  of 
Guelph,  many  stone  fences  with  a  curious 
pattern  to  them  may  be  observed.  Flat- 
faced  boulders  were  used  in  regular  rows 
with  small  stones  in  between  the  rows. 
The  whole  was  capped  by  round  ones. 
Evidently  the  farmers  here  experienced 
some  rivalry  in  making  a  good  job. 

But  such  rivalry  requiring  labor  which 
can  not  be  obtained  to-day  no  longer 
exists  although  the  old  spirit  is  there.  The 
new  wire  fence  admits  of  some  variation, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  vast  a  difference 
even  in  wires  and  posts  can  be  made  by 
individual  effort. 

KINDS   OF   FENCES   THAT    SURVIVE 

The  three  kinds  of  fences  that  are  in 
general  use  to-day  are  the  board  fence, 
the  barbed-wire  fence  and  the  woven  wire 
fence.  Barbed-wire  has  been  used  quite 
extensively,  but  it  is  no  doubt  nearing 
its  end  of  service,  since  at  the  present  time 
the  woven  wire  fence  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  the  barbed-wire  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  use.  The  woven 
wire  is  proving  to  be  a  very  substantial 
fence  and  one  best  suited  for  ordinary 
farm  fields. 

Corresponding  to  the  foundation  of  a 
building  are  the  posts  which  are  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  all  fences,  says  Joe 
Wing  in  his  work  on  farm  building.  The 
cost  as  compared  with  the  durability  of 
the  post  is  the  thing  to  be  considered  when 
making  the  selection  of  posts.  Of  the 
wood  posts,  red  cedar  gives  the  best  ser- 
vice. Good  cedar  posts  cost  from  15  to 
20  cents  a  piece.  While  oak  posts  are 
cheaper,  they  are  shorter  lived  than  cedar 
and  are  disagreeable  to  work  with  because 
they  are  so  hard.  In  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  stone  can  be  quarried,  stone 
posts  are  often  used.  They  cost  from  25 
to  50  cents  and  are  very  heavy  to  handle 
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A  type  of  movable  fence   for  sheep  and  hogs. 
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but  when  once  in   the  ground  they  are 
there  to  stay. 

IRON  AND  CEMENT  POSTS 
Wooden  fence  posts  are  becoming  more 
and  more  scarce  as  the  timber  of  the  coun- 
try is  cut,  and  the  price  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. A  substitute  for  wooden  posts 
is  the  cement  posts  and  the  steel  posts. 
The  claims  made  for  these  posts  are  that 
they  surpass  in  smoothness  of  wear  and 
freedom  of  cleavage  by  frost  or  breaking 
by  blows.  The  posts  are  also  claimed  to 
be  fire,  rot,  and  frost  proof,  much  stronger 
than  wood  and  in  the  case  of  cement  to 
improve  instead  of  degenerate  with  age. 
There  are  several  different  patterns  of 
cement  posts.  The  weight  of  the  posts 
is  against  long  shipments,  but  a  farmer 
can  make  his  own  posts  with  the  least 
possible  outlay.  On  or  two  moulds  and 
a  level  piece  of  ground  covered  with  sand 
two  or  three  inches  thick  comprise  the 
necessary  machinery. 

SETTING    FENCE    POSTS 

Next  to  the  material  is  the  manner  of 
setting  the  posts.  In  building  a  fence  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  end  posts 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  whole  fence. 
These  should  be  about  3  in.  greater  in 
diameter  and  about  2  feet  longer  than  the 
intermediate  posts.  The  hole  for  the  end 
posts  should  be  at  least  4  feet  deep  if  5 
feet  is  to  be  above  the  ground,  and  should 
be  3  feet  square.  In  the  side  of  the 
wooden  post  toward  the  end  of  the  fence 
and  about  7  in.  from  the  bottom  end  of 
the  post  a  piece  2  in.  x  6  in.  and  30  in. 
long  should  be  spiked  and  fastened  into  a 
notch  in  the  post  cut  for  it.  If  for  a 
corner  another  piece  should  be  fastened 
above  it  and  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
About  10  feet  from  the  end  post  in  line 
with  the  fence  another  post  about  the 
same  size  should  be  set  at  the  same  depth. 
About  a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  end  post 
and  to  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  on 
Continued  on  page  33 


An  old  board  fence  that  was  common  at 
one   time. 


The  Baby's  Father 

A  Message  To  The  Young  Man  Who  Hasn't  Thought  Much  About  It 

By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 


MEANING  you,  Young  Farmer. 
You  have  not  though  much  about 
it?— Right.  We  all  know  that. 
Could  you  take  a  few  moments  to  think 
about  it  now,  for  it  is  time  you  did. 

Is  there  any  Scotch  in  you?  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  story  about  a  man  from  a  Scot- 
tish moorland  and  glen  country  who  was 
asked  about  the  "Exports"  of  his  coun- 
try-side, and  replied  "The  only  thing  this 
Glen  exports  is  educated  men  and 
women." 

But  in  this  most  favored  land,  in 
your  countryside,  we  have  no  men  and 
women  to  export.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  First — our  countryside  is  so 
rich  and  fertile  that  no  one  needs  to  go 
elsewhere  to  earn  a  good  living  and  secure 
a  future  for  himself  and  his  wife  and 
children.  Second,  we  have  no  men  and 
women  to  export — our  population  is  small. 
If  you  do  not  wake  up  and  come  to  con- 
sciousness and  think  about  your  baby,  who 
will?  Who  is  going  to  "carry  on"  after 
you?  You  have  only  one  life,  and  the 
days  of  your  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they 
be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labor  and  sorrow. 

No,  you  have  not  thought  much  about  it. 
None  of  us  have  thought  much  about  it. 
It  was  a  mistake.  You  really  would  think, 
to  read  the  average  magazine  article  on 
such  subjects,  that  the  baby  is  fatherless. 
We  hear  only  the  mother  mentioned.  "The 
mother  is  the  greatest  thing  God  ever 
made" — except  the  father  and  he  is  just 
as  great. 

We  wake  up  nationally  once  in  a  great 
while.  We  are  awake  just  now,  more  or 
less,  because  we  have  to  be.  But  we  have 
had  waking  intervals  once  or  twice  before 
that  you  can  remember.  At  least  they  are 
within  your  memory.  When  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  died  in  early  manhood,  and  died 
unmarried,  nearly  every  influential  news- 
paper in  Britain,  laying  aside  the  awk- 
ward reticence  that  is  sometimes  our  un- 
doing, said,  "Let  Prince  George  marry  at 
once."  It  seemed  but  yesterday  that  Queen 
Victoria's  four  sons  and  five  daughters 
had  assured  the  succession  to  the  British 
throne  for  one  generation  at  least.  But  at 
that  moment  the  death  of  the  young  man 
who  stood  second  in  succession  to  the 
throne  woke  us  all  up  with  a  start.  He 
had  died  without  issue.  The  next  heir, 
Prince  George,  was  also,  like  his  brother, 
unmarried.  Exalted  duty,  love  and  true 
views  of  life  pointed  the  way.  The  pres- 
ent King  bethought  himself  and  once 
again,  for  another  generation,  the  future 
of  the  Throne  is  assured. 

But  every  Canadian  is  a  king.  Every 
Canadian  farmer  has  a  kingdom  of  acres 
to  hand  on.    Where  is  your  heir? 

It  is  right  that  you,  Young  Farmer,  are 
at  home.  Your  personal  exertions,  the 
work  of  your  hands,  and  the  work  of 
your  head  can  feed  probably  fifty  people 
— perhaps  with  great  work  on  your  part 
and  great  care  and  saving  and  reduced 
rations  on  their  part — one  hundred  people. 
The  nation  are  of  opinion  that  you  are 
about  the  last  man  who  should  go  to  war. 
It  may  be  that  you  will  have  to  go  yet. 


"O  you  who  still  have  rain  and  sun, 
Kisses  of  children  and  of  wife 
And  the  good  earth  to  tread  upon 
And  the  mere  sweetness  that  is  life, 
Forget  not  us  who  gave  all  these 
For  something  dearer — and  for  you, 
Think  in  whose  cause  we  crossed  the 

seas, 
Remember  he  who  fails,  the  challenge 

fails  us  too." 

And  this  is  part  of  the  challenge.  For 
those  who  at  this  moment,  while  the  pen 
writes  these  words,  while  you  plough  your 
furrow,  are  dying  for  us  on  the  western 
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TX/'E  present  herewith  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  "The  Baby," 
by  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy.  Dr.  Mac- 
Murchey  is  already  well  known  to  our 
readers  through  her  work  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  her  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  every  branch  of  Women's 
Institute  work,  but  she  is  known  best 
when  we  get  a  touch  of  her  great, 
warm-hearted  interest  in  children. 
Speaking  of  the  war  and  its  relation 
to  the  baby,  she  says: 

"It  is  really  for  the  baby  that  the 
war  is  being  fought.  Who  will  repair 
the  ravages  of  the  war?  The  baby. 
The  baby  is  the  sole  enabling  authority: 

'Hercules  might  well  have  chucked  it. 

Think  of  it,  my  little  man! 

Europe  to  be  reconstructed 

On  a  newer,  saner  plan! 

We  must  help  to  see  you  through  it, 

Since  its  up  to  you  to  do  it. 

Tis  our  duty  now  to  hustle, 
Till  we  make  you  sour.d  and  fit, 
Yours  to  grow  in  brail    and  muscle, 
Come,  old  chap,  get  en  with  it. 
Baby,  there's  a  great  time  coming 
But  you'll   have   to   keep   things   hum- 
ming.' " 


front,  have  given  up  more  than  their 
lives. 

"And  those  who  would  have  been  their 
sons, 
They  gave,  their  immortality." 

Yes,  they  have  "gone  West."  But  who 
shall  inherit  the  country  they  have  re- 
deemed and  saved  by  dying  for  it?  Your 
baby,  for  one — the  coming  generation. 
The  time  for  setting  up  the  new  home  in 
Canada  shows  an  alarming  tendency  to 

become  later,  and  later  and  later,  in  life 

too  late.  No  one  approves  of  improvident 
and  hasty  marriage.  But  what  age  was 
your  grandmother,  who  lived  on  a  farm, 
when  she  and  your  grandfather  united 
their  lives  and  began  their  new,  little, 
dear,  happy  farm-home?  Mine  was 
eighteen  years  old.  And  she  and  grand- 
father always  lived  on  a  farm  here  in 
Ontario,  and  they  were  always  very 
happy.  Looking  back  now,  I  think  it  was 
their  babies  that  really  made  them  happy. 
I  am  not  saying  that  eighteen  is  just  the 
right  age  for  you.  That  is  for  you  to  say. 
But  do  not  forget  that  the  future  of  Can- 
ada depends  upon  your  baby.  On  you,  and 
on  you  alone  depends  the  initiative.  It  is 
for  you  to  say  whether  you  will  have  a 
home,  or  be  homeless.  Who  is  to  be  the 
maker  of  your  home  and  the  mother  of 
your  children?  Your  happiness— and 
hers,  too,  probably — is  in  your  own  hands. 
"The  comfort  and  freedom  of  bachelor- 
life"  is  largely  a  delusion.  You  know  thlt 
you  have — and  now  the  whole  world  for 
the  sake  of  these  heroic  sons  of  Canadian 
mothers  has — a  feeling  of  respect  and 
affection  for  the  women  of  Canada.  But 
we  all  have  a  fatal  way  of  filling  our  days 
so  full  of  "work"  and  of  smaller  issues 
which  we  suppose  must  be  attended  to, 
that  we  have  no  time  left  for  the  greatest 
things— the  greatest  "work"  of  life.  The 
greatest  thing  you  will  ever  do  is  to  make 
a  home,  and  you  cannot  do  it  without  a 
woman  to  help  you  Don't  forget  about 
your  baby — your  Baby-to-Be. 

Life  is  largely  a  question  of  daily 
habits.  We  crowd  out  the  higher  refer- 
ences of  life  by  simply  not  making  room 
for  them.  Have  you  no!  iced  that  in  some 
families  the  brothers  And  sisters  are  very 
fond  of  each  other,  and  in  others  they  do 
not  seem  to  care  much,  when  they  grow 
up,  whether  they  ever  see  each  other  or 
not?  What  made  the  difference?  Prob- 
ably daily  habits  of  home  life.  In  the  one 
home  tney  had  good  times  together,  helped 
each  other  at  table,  were  polite  to  each 
other,  were  kind  to  each  other,  each  gave 
the  other  a  place  in  thought  and  work  and 
fun.  In  the  other  home  it  was  the  want 
of  all  these  that  made  the  difference. 

Are  you  getting  a  bit  solitary  and  separ- 
ated? Could  you  not  be  a  little  more  social? 
Go  and  look  up  your  old  friends  and  make 
some  new  ones.  There  are  a  great  many 
nice  people  in  your  neighborhood  and  in 
other  parts  of  Canada  that  you  do  not 
know.  They  would  like  you,  too,  if  you 
showed  yourself  friendly  towards  them. 
Do  you  think  people  are  as  friendly  now 
as  they  were  in  the  pioneer  days?  I 
wonder  if  they  are— Is  that  the  reason 
that  the  marriage-rate  and  the  birth-rate 

in  some  parts  of  Canada  is  going  down 

down — down?  It  will  continue  to  go  down 
till  your  baby  is  born. 
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The  Community  Our  Rural  Unit 

An  Ideal  Organization  Of  Land  Settlement 
By  John  H.   McArthur 


THE  strength  of  an  organization  or 
of  an  organized  body  depends  upon 
the  uniform  strength  of  its  units. 
Let  us  get  clearly  in  our  minds  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "unit."  A  unit  is  the 
smallest  portion  of  a  whole  that  possesses 
self-functioning  power.  These  are  its 
two  chief  characteristics  —  indivisibility 
and  self-functioning  power.  Further,  the 
units  of  any  body  must  be  all-comprehen- 
sive in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  homo- 
geneous in  relation  to  one  another.  This 
definition  of  the  term  "unit"  holds  good 
with  reference  to  a  group  of  machines  in 
a  factory  called  a  unit,  or  to  the  cell  of  the 
body  of  an  animal  likewise  called  a  unit. 
It  holds  good  also  in  the  sphere  of  our  na- 
tional and  social  life.  The  smallest  group 
of  individuals  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
unit  of  our  national  and  social  life. 

What  is  this  unit?  It  is  not  the  pro- 
vince, nor  the  county,  nor  the  township. 
None  of  these  possess  the  characteristic 
of  indivisibility.  Nor  is  the  unit  of  our 
national  and  social  life  the  individual  or 
the  family,  inasmuch  as  neither  of  them  is 
self-functioning  in  social  matters.  The 
only  group  of  individuals  that  answers  to 
our  definition  of  a  unit  is  the  community, 
and  it  answers  in  every  particular.  The 
community  is  indivisible,  self-functioning, 
all-comprehensive  and  homogeneous. 

The  duties  and  privileges  of  a  commun- 
ity may  be  classified  as  religious,  educa- 
tional, industrial,  and  social,  and  real 
community  life  is  self-functioning  along 
these  lines.  A  divided  community  is  not 
able  adequately  to  perform  community 
duties  or  to  enjoy  community  privileges. 

Take  the  first  class  of  our  community 
duties  and  privileges — the  religious.  Pub- 
lic worship  is  simply  community  worship. 
There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  the  com- 
munity being  divided  into  smaller  sections 
in  the  matter  of  church  life.  Such  divi- 
sion is  detrimental  both  to  the  churches 
and  the  community.  Why  should  the 
children  who  study  side  by  side,  play  with 
one  another,  and  quarrel  with  one  another 
on  week  days  meet  in  different  Sunday 
schools  on  Sunday?  Why  should  the 
young  people  who  live  and  work  and  play 
and  chum  together  in  other  matters  be  dis- 
sociated in  religious  matters — one  little 
group  calling  itself  the  B.Y.P.A.,  another 
the  E.  L.,  a  third  the  C.  E.,  and  a  fourth 
calling  itself  some  other  A.B.C.  or  X.Y.Z.? 
Why  should  men  and  women  who  work 
together  and  neighbor  together  on  week 
days  separate  on  Sunday?  Is  neighborli- 
ness  a  reality  for  six  days  only  and  not 
for  seven?  Worship,  in  act  and  spirit, 
is  one  and  the  same,  no  matter  to  what 
church  the  worshipper  goes.  There  can 
be  no  manner  of  excuse  for  sectarianism 
in  a  rural  community. 

If  public  worship  is  intended  to  meet 
the  religious  needs  of  the  public,  that  is, 
of  the  community,  why  should  not  the 
community  meet  as  a  unit  for  worship  in- 
stead of  meeting  in  sections?  Are  not  the 
religious  needs  of  every  section  one  and 
the  same?  Or  do  men's  religious  needs 
and  duties  and  privileges  vary  according 
to  their  denominational  brand?  If  Chris- 
tian fellowship  is  an  essential  part  of  our 


SOME  consideration  is  due  the  ques- 
tion of  settlement  of  our  rural  com- 
munities, war  or  no  war.  While  national 
affairs  are  in  a  tangle,  the  settlement  of 
communities  upon  the  land  is  a  live  ques- 
tion, as  after  war  conditions  will  make 
themselves  for  good  or  ill,  just  as  our 
thoughtful  men  have  predetermined.  In 
this  article  the  author  would  re-make  the 
township  of  80  or  104  farms  to  centre 
around  a  community  life. — Editor. 


church  service  and  our  religious  life,  then 
why  hold  such  fellowship  with  only  some 
members  of  the  community  and  not  with 
all?  Surely  a  man's  theological  views 
do  not  render  him  incapable  of  religi- 
ous fellowship  with  his  neighbor?  The 
basis  of  Christian  fellowship  is  social  and 
religious,  not  doctrinal.  If  our  religion 
requires  that  we  co-operate  with  God  and 
with  one  another  in  establishing  among 
men  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  then  why 
co-operate  with  certain  select  parts  of  the 
community  only,  and  not  with  the  whole? 
The  community  should  work  together  as  a 
unit  in  this  cause.  The  ideal  community 
would  have  but  one  church,  which  would 
be  adequate  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs 
of  the  community,  and  serve  as  a  religious 
centre  that  would  correlate  all  religious 
effort. 

What  has  just  been  written  about  the 
religious  life  of  the  community  is  equally 
true  of  its  educational,  industrial,  and 
social  life.  These  factors  should  likewise 
be  correlated  and  unified  in  order  that 
they  may  reach  their  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency. Community  life  is  simply  com- 
mon life.  The  ideal  community  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  its  own  needs.  It  annihi- 
lates contradictions,  harmonizes  differ- 
ences, and  utilizes,  unifies,  and  ennobles 
all  its  parts.  The  ideal  community  should 
coincide  with  the  school  section  and  with 
the  church  parish  or  circuit,  that  is,  their 
boundaries  should  be  identical. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  community  as  the  unit  of  our  na- 
tional and  social  life.  Whatever  inter- 
feres with  or  detracts  from  the  commun- 
ity life  tends  to  weaken  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual on  the  one  hand  and  the  life  of 
the  nation  on  the  other.  In  fact,  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  and  the  greatness 
of  the  nation  depend  largely  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  life  of  the  community 
is  developed  and  strengthened. 

There  are  certain  essential  character- 
istics of  a  community.  Its  members  live 
in  the  same  locality  and  move  on  the 
same  level;  they  are  engaged  largely  in 
the  same  kind  of  work  and  do  their  work 
in  practically  the  same  way;  they  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  and  meet  with  the 
same  games  and  attend  the  same  picnics; 
they  send  their  children  to  the  same  school 
and  should  in  consistency  go  to  the  same 
church. 

Since  the  community  is  the  unit  and 
basis  of  our  national  and  social  life  it 
ought  to  be  kept  intact,  and  nothing  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  its  integrity,  or  to 


impair  its  efficiency.  But  what  are  the 
facts?  Almost  everywhere  in  this  fair 
land  we  find  the  community  life  broken 
up,  its  spirit  weakened,  and  its  efficiency 
as  a  force  in  developing  national  life  and 
character  seriously  impaired.  The  vari- 
ous communities  should  be  mighty  forces 
for  the  development  of  individual  and 
national  character,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  broken  up  has  ren- 
dered their  power  for  good  almost  nil. 
Children,  for  instance,  play  with  one 
group  of  children  across  the  road,  go  to 
school  with  another  group  of  children  on 
the  side  road,  and  associate  with  a  third 
group  on  Sunday  in  the  little  church  some 
distance  away.  These  three  groups  may 
never  meet  together,  so  that  real  com- 
munity like  does  not  exist.  Likewise 
armies  may  live  so  close  together  that 
they  exchange  words,  while  they  may 
have  nothing  else  in  common  either  in 
religious,  educational,  or  social  life.  In 
fact  some  men  may  scarcely  know  to  what 
community  they  do  belong.  All  this  has 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of 
community  life.  There  may  be  no  ade- 
quate remedy  for  this  community  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  older  parts  of  our  country 
where  conditions  have  become  so  fixed 
that  readjustment  and  reconstruction  are 
practically  impossible. 

The  initial  mistake  was  made  when  the 
land  was  surveyed.  The  township  and 
not  the  community  was  made  the  unit. 
The  community  received  no  consideration, 
for  its  value  was  not  recognized.  A  town- 
ship was  laid  out  into  blocks,  containing 
a  certain  number  of  farm  lots.  Settlers 
came  in  and  occupied  these  farm  lots. 
Then  churches  and  schools  sprung  up, 
not  according  to  any  pre-conceived  plan, 
but  anywhere  and  anyhow,  sometimes  on 
back  concession  lines  and  on  side-roads. 
Sometimes  the  determining  factor  in  the 
location  of  a  school  or  church  was  the 
selfish  generosity  of  some  man  of  influ- 
ence who  gave  the  site  for  the  building 
free  gratis.  In  the  past  we  have  been 
working  from  the  wrong  end — from  the 
township  down  to  the  community  unit; 
whereas  we  should  work  from  the  other 
end — from  the  community  unit  up  to  the 
township. 

The  aim  should  be  not  to  survey  first 
the  township  and  set  its  boundaries,  and 
then  afterwards  to  divide  the  township 
into  school  section  communities  and  other 
kinds  of  communities,  according  to  men's 
whims.  But  rather  the  aim  should  be 
first  to  survey  the  communities,  and  then 
afterwards  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  town- 
ship by  including  within  it  a  certain  de- 
finite number  of  community  units.  This 
would  add  greatly  to  the  integrity  and  in- 
fluence of  the  community,  which  in  turn 
would  strengthen  our  national  and  social 
life. 

Such  a  community  should  be  small 
enough  to  possess  cohesiveness  and  com- 
pactness. If  it  were  too  large  these  who 
live  on  the  outskirts  might  not  be  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  centre,  and 
the  different  parts  might  not  cohere  well 
so  that  there  would  be  a  danger  of  it 
splitting  up  into  sections  to  the  loss  of 
the  community  spirit.  On  the  other  hand 
the  community  should  be  large  enough  to 
satisfy  its  own  needs;  to  sustain  a  strong 
church,  an  efficient  school,  and  an  active 
community  spirit.  There  should  be  a 
community  centre,  containing  a  postoffice, 
a  school,  a  church,  and  also,  as  necessity 
requires,  a  store,  a  mill,  a  shop,  and  other 
such  like  places. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 

A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN    INFORMATIVE    VISITOR 

THAT  afternoon,  promptly  at  two 
o'clock,  a  whistle  sounded  beyond 
the  point  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  steamboat  "Siwash,"  north  bound, 
entered  the  Bay. 

Jake  and  I  were  waiting  at  the  end  of 
the  wharf,  seated  in  a  large,  wide-beamed, 
four-oared  boat,  with  Mike,  the  dog — still 
eyeing  me  suspiciously — crouching  be- 
tween his  master's  feet. 

We  had  a  raft  and  half  a  dozen  rowing 
boats  of  all  shapes  and  conditions,  strung 
out,  Indian  file,  from  our  stern.  Every 
available  thing  in  Golden  Crescent  Bay 
that  could  float,  down  to  a  canoe  and  an 
old  Indian  dug-out,  we  borrowed  or  re- 
quisitioned for  our  work.  And,  with  this 
long  procession  in  tow,  we  pulled  out  and 
made  for  the  steamer,  which  came  to  a 
standby  in  the  deep  water,  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore. 

The  merchandise  was  let  down  by  slings 
from  the  lower  deck,  and  we  had  to  handle 
the  freight  as  best  we  could,  keeping  close- 
ly alongside  all  the  while. 

A  dozen  times,  I  thought  one  or  another 
of  the  boats  would  be  overturned  and  its 
contents  emptied  into  the  Bay.  But  luck 
was  with  us.  Jake  spat  tobacco  juice  on 
his  hands  every  few  minutes  and  sailed 
in  like  a  nigger.  Our  clothes  were  seen 
moist  through  and  through,  and  the 
perspiration  was  running  over  our  noses 
long  before  our  task  was  completed.  But 
finally  the  last  package  was  lowered  and 
checked  off  by  the  mate  and  myself,  a 
clear  receipt  given;  and  we  (Jake  and  I) 
pushed  for  the  shore,  landing  exhausted 
in  body  but  without  mishap  to  the  freight. 
Jake  fetched  some  fresh  clams  to  my 
kitchen  for  convenience  and,  after  slap- 
ping half  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek 
he  started  in  and  cooked  us  a  savory  con- 
coction which  he  called  "chowder,"  made 
with  baked  clams  mixed  in  hot  milk  with 
butter  and  crumbled  toast,  all  duly 
seasoned,  while  I  smoked  my  pipe  and 
washed  enough  dishes  to  hold  our  food, 
and  set  the  table  for  our  meal. 

Already  I  had  discovered  that  dish 
washing  was  the  bugbear  of  a  kitchen 
drudge's  existence,  be  the  kitchen  drudge 
female  or  male.  I  had  only  done  the  job 
three  or  four  times,  but  I  had  got  to  loathe 
and  abhor  the  operation.  Not  that  I  felt 
too  proud  to  wash  dishes,  but  it  seemed 
such  a  useless,  such  an  endless,  task.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  everything  in  this  old 
world  carries  with  it  more  or  less  of  these 
same  annoyingly  bad  features. 

At  any  rate,  I  never  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  wash  a  dish  until  I  required  it  for 
my  next  and  immediate  meal. 

We  dined  ravenously  and  throughout 
the  proceedings  Mike  sat  in  the  doorway, 
keeping  close  watch  that  I  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  sacred  person  of  his  lord  and 
master,  Jake  Meaghan. 

Rested  and  reinvigorated,  we  set  to 
with  box-openers,  hammers  and  chisels, 
unpacking  and  unpacking  until  the  thing 
became  a  boring  monotony. 

Canned  milk,  canned  beef,  canned 
beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  crabs,  can- 
ned well-nigh  everything;  bottled  fruits, 
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bottled  pickles,  bottled  jams  and  jellies, 
everything  bottled  that  was  not  canned; 
bags  of  sugar,  flour,  meal,  potatoes,  oats 
and  chicken  feed ;  hardware  galore,,  axes, 
hammers,  wedges,  peevies,  cant  hooks, 
picks,  shovels,  nails,  paints,  brooms, 
brushes  and  a  thousand  other  commodities 
and  contrivances  the  like  of  which  I  never 
saw  before  and  hope  never  to  see  again. 
Never,  in  all  my  humble  existence,  did 
I  feel  so  clerky  as  I  did  then. 

SYNOPSIS 

(GEORGE  BRAMMERTON,  the 
3  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Brammerton  and  Hazelmere,  has 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  elder 
brother,  Harry,  and  has  been  ban- 
ished from,  home  by  his  father. 

He  emigrates  to  Canada  under 
the  name  of  George  Bremner  and 
on  arriving  at  Vancouver  falls  in 
with  K.  B.  Horsfal,  a  millionaire 
meat  packer,  who  engages  him  to 
supervise  some  up  coast  property, 
at  Golden  Crescent  Bay,  belonging 
to  Horsfal's  daughter,  Eileen. 
Horsfal  accompanies  George  to  in- 
truct  him  in  his  new  duties  which 
include  opening  a  store  for  supply- 
ing the  neighboring  lumber  camp, 
and  George  is  introduced  to  Jake 
Meaghan,  caretaker  of  the  property. 
Horsfal  leaves  George  in  charge 
and  the  next  day  the  latter  swims 
across  the  bay  to  an  island  where  he 
meets  Rita  Clark,  a  girl  from  a 
neighboring  farm. 


What   a   magnificent  specimen   of   a   man   he   was. 
Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  snch  a  man. 


I  checked  the  beastly  stuff  off  as  well 
as  I  could,  taking  the  Vancouver  whole- 
salers' word  for  the  names  of  half  the 
things,  for  I  was  quite  sure  he  knew  bet- 
ter than  I  did  about  them. 

With  the  assistance  of  Jake  as 
"hander-up,"  I  set  the  goods  in  a  sembl- 
ance of  order  on  the  shelves  and  about  the 
store. 

We  worked  and  slaved  as  if  it  were  the 
last  day  and  our  eternal  happiness  de- 
pended on  our  finishing  the  job  before  the 
last  trump  sounded  its  blast  of  dissolu- 
tion.   - 

By  the  last  stroke  of  twelve,  midnight, 
we  had  the  front  veranda  swept  of  straw, 
paper  and  excelsior,  and  all  empty  boxes 
cleared  away;  just  in  time  to  welcome  the 
advent  of  my  first  Sabbath  day  in  the 
Canadian  West. 

Throughout  our  arduous  afternoon  and 
evening,  what  a  surprise  old  Jake  was  to 
me!  Well  I  knew  that  he  was  hard  and 
tough  from  years  of  strenuous  battling 
with  the  northern  elements;  but  that  he, 
at  his  age  and  with  his  record  for  hard 
drinking,  should  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
sustained  effort  against  a  young  man  in 
his  prime  and  that  he  should  do  so  cheer- 
fully and  without  a  word  of  complaint — 
save  an  occasional  grunt  when  the  steel 
bands  around  some  of  the  boxes  proved 
recalcitrant  and  an  explosive,  picturesque 
oath  when  the  end  of  a  large  case  drop- 
ped over  on  his  toes — was,  to  me,  little 
short  of  marvellous. 

Already  I  was  beginning  to  think  that 
Mr.  K.  B.  Horsfal  had  erred  in  regard  to 
his  man  and  that  it  was  Jake  Meaghan 
who  was  twenty-four  carat  gold. 

If  any  man  ever  did  deserve  two  break- 
fast cups  brimful  of  whisky,  neat,  before 
turning  in,  it  was  old,  walrus-moustached, 
weather  battered,  baby-eyed,  sourdough 
Jake,  in  the  small,  early  hours  of  that 
Sabbath  morning. 

I  slept  that  night  like  a  dead  thing  and 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  became  conscious 
again  of  my  surroundings. 

I  looked  over  at  the  clock.  Fifteen 
minutes  past  ten!  I  threw  my  legs  over 
the  side  of  the  bed,  ashamed  of  my  slug- 
gardliness. 

Then  I  remembered — it  was  Sunday 
morning.  Oh!  glorious  remembering! 
Sunday — with  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to 
my  own  bodily  comforts. 

I  pulled  my  legs  back  into  the  bed  in 
order  to  start  the  day  correctly.  I  lay  and 
stretched  myself,  then,  very  leisurely — 
always  remembering  that  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath— I  put  one  foot  out  and  then  the 
other,  until,  at  last,  I  stood  on  the  floor, 
really  and  truly  up  and  awake. 

Jake  had  been  around.  I  could  see 
traces  of  him  in  the  yard,  though  he  was 
nowhere  visible  in  the  flesh. 

After  I  had  breakfasted  and  made  my 
bed — (I  know,  little  Maisie  Brant,  who 
had  wept  at  my  departure,  would  have 
laughed  till  she  wept  again  had  she  seen 
my  woeful  endeavors  to  straighten  out 
my  sheets  and  smooth  my  pillow.  But 
then,  she  was  not  there  to  see  and  laugh 
and — I  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  hand- 
iwork and  satisfied  that  I  would  be  able 
to  sleep  soundly  in  the  bed  when  the  night 
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should  come  again).     After  I  had  made 
my  bed,  I  hunted  the  shelves  for  a  book. 

Stevenson,  Poe,  Scott,  Hugo,  Wells, 
Barrie,  Dumas,  Twain,  Emerson,  Byron, 
Longfellow,  Burns — which  should  it  be? 
Back  along  the  line  I  went,  and  chose 
— oh!  well  — an  old  favorite  I  had  read 
many  times  before. 

I  hunted  out  a  hammock  and  slung  it 
comfortably  from  the  posts  on  the  front 
veranda,  where  I  could  lie  and  smoke  and 
read ;  also  where  I  could  look  away  across 
the  Bay  and  rest  my  eyes  on  the  quiet 
scene  when  they  should  grow  weary. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  tired  of  my  indolence,  I 
heard  the  thud,  thud  of  a  gasoline  launch 
as  it  came  up  the  Bay.  It  passed  be- 
tween Rita's  Isle  and  the  wharf,  and  held 
on,  turning  in  to  Jake  Meaghan's  cove. 

I  wondered  who  the  visitor  could  be, 
then  I  went  back  to  my  reading. 

Not  long  after  a  shadow  fell  across  my 
book  and  I  jumped  up. 

"Pray,  don't  let  me  disturb  you,  my 
son,"  said  a  soft,  well-modulated,  mascu- 
line voice.  "Stay  where  you  are.  Enjoy 
your  well-earned  rest." 

A  little,  frail-looking,  pale-faced,  elderly 
gentleman  was  at  my  elbow. 

He  smiled  at  me  with  the  smile  of  an 
angel,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  him  at 
once;  so  much  so  that  I  could  have  hugged 
him  in  my  arms. 

"My  name  is  William  Auld,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  am  the  medical  missionary. 
What  is  yours,  my  son?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"George  Bremner,"  I  replied,  gripping 
his.    "Let  me  bring  you  a  chair." 

I  went  inside,  and  when  I  returned,  he 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  book. 

"So  you  are  a  book  lover?"  he  mused. 
"Well,  I  would  to  God  more  men  were 
book  lovers,  for  then  the  world  would  be  a 
better  place  to  live  in,  or  rather,  the  men 
in  it  would  be  better  to  live  among. 

Victor  Hugo — 'Les  Miserables!'  "  he 
went  on,  "To  my  mind,  the  greatest  of  all 
novelists  and  the  greatest  of  all  novels." 

He  laid  the  book  aside,  and  sought  my 
confidence:  not  as  a  preacher,  not  as  a 
pedagog,  but  as  a  friend;  making  no  ef- 
fort to  probe  my  past,  seeking  no  secrets; 
but  all  anxiety  for  my  welfare;  keen  to 
know  my  ambitions,  my  aspirations,  my 
pastimes  and  my  habits  of  living;  open 
and  frank  in  telling  me  of  himself.  He 
was  a  man's  man,  with  the  experience  of 
men  that  one  gets  only  by  years  of  close 
contact. 

"For  twenty  years  it  has  been  God's  will 
to  allow  me  to  travel  up  and  down  this 
beloved  coast  and  minister  to  those  who 
need  me." 

"You  must  like  the  work,  sir,"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"Like  it!  oh!  yes,  yes,  I  would  not  ex- 
change my  post  for  the  City  Temple  of 
London,  England." 

"But  such  toil  must  be  arduous,  Mr. 
Auld;  for  you  are  not  a  young  man  and 
you  do  not  look  altogether  a  robust  one." 

He  paused  in  meditation.  "It  is 
arduous  sometimes;  to-day  I  have  talked 
to  the  men  at  eight  camps  and  I  have 
visited  fourteen  families  at  different 
points  on  my  journey.  But,  if  I  were  to 
stop,  who  would  look  after  my  beloved 
people  in  the  ranches  all  up  the  coast;  who 
would  care  for  my  easily-led,  simple- 
hearted  brethren  in  the  logging  camps, 
every  one  of  whom  knows  me,  confides  in 
me  and  looks  forward  to  my  coming;  not 
one  of  whom  but  would  part  with  his  coat 
for  me,  not  one  who  would  harm  a  hair 
of  my  head?  I  shall  not  stop,  Mr.  Brem- 
ner— I  have  no  desire  to  stop,  not  till  God 
calls  me. 


"I  see  you  have  been  making  changes 
even  in  your  time  here,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  store. 

"Yes!  I  think  Jake  and  I  did  fairly  well 
yesterday,"  I  answered,  not  a  little  proud- 

iy- 

"Splendidly,  my  boy!  And,  do  you 
know — your  coming  here  means  a  great 
deal.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
departure,  for  your  store  is  going  to  prove 
a  great  boon  to  the  settlers.  They  have 
been  talking  about  it  and  looking  forward 
to  it  ever  since  it  was  first  mooted. 

"But  it  will  not  be  altogether  smooth 
sailing  for  you,  for  you  must  keep  a  close 
rein  on  your  credit." 

It  struck  me,  as  he  spoke,  that  he  was 
the  very  man  I  was  desirous  of  meeting 
regarding  what  I  considered  would  prove 
my  stumbling  block. 

"Can  you  spare  me  half  an  hour,  sir? 
and  have  tea  with  me,"  I  asked. 

"Yes!  gladly,  for  my  day's  service  is 
over — all  but  one  call;  and  a  cup  of  tea 
is  always  refreshing." 

I  showed  him  inside  and  set  him  in  my 
cosiest  chair.  While  I  busied  with  the 
table  things — washing  some  dishes  as  a 
usual  preliminary — I  approached  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Mr.  Auld,  I  wish  to  ask  your  advice, 
for  I  am  sure  you  can  assist  me.  My 
employer,  Mr.  Horsfal,  has  given  me  a 
free  hand  regarding  credit  to  the  set- 
tlers. I  know  none  of  them  and  I  am 
afraid  that,  without  guidance,  I  may  of- 
fend some  or  land  the  business  in  trouble 
with  others.    Will  you  help  me,  sir?" 

"Why!  of  course  I'll  help." 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  commenced  to  write,  talking 
to  me  as  he  did  so. 

"You  know,  if  times  are  at  all  good, 
you  can  trust  the  average  man  who  owns 
the  ranch  he  lives  on  to  pay  his  grocery 
bills  sooner  or  later.  Still,  if  I  were  you, 
I  wouldn't  let  any  of  them  get  into  debt 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  for 
they  do  not  require  to,  and  once  they  get 
in  arrears,  they  have  difficulty  in  getting 
out. 

"It  is  the  floating  population,  the  here- 
to-day and  away-to-morrow  people  who 
should  not  be  given  credit.  And,  Mr. 
Bremner,  if  you  desire  to  act  in  kindness 
to  the  men  themselves,  do  not  allow  the 
loggers,  who  come  in  here,  to  run  up 
bills  for  themselves  personally.  Not  that 
they  are  more  dishonest  than  other  people, 
far  from  it.  I  find  it  generally  the  other 
way  round — but  they  are  notoriously  im- 
provident; inclined,  God  bless  them,  to 
live  for  the  fleeting  moment. 

"In  many  ways  they  are  like  children 
in  their  simplicity  and  their  waywardness, 
and  their  lot  is  not  one  of  roses  and 
honeysuckle.  They  make  good  money 
and  can  afford  to  pay  as  they  go.  If  they 
cannot  pay,  they  can  easily  wait  for  what 
they  want  until  they  can,  for  they  are  well 
fed  and  well  housed  while  in  the  camps." 

We  sat  down  at  the    table  together. 

"There  is  a  list,  George.  May  I  call  you 
George?     It  is  so  much  more  friendly." 

I  nodded  in  hearty  approval. 

"It  is  not  by  any  means  complete,  but 
it  contains  the  principal  people  among 
your  near-hand  neighbors.  You  can  trust 
them  to  pay  their  last  cent.  Neil  An- 
drews, Semple,  Smith,  Johannson,  Doolan, 
MacAllister  and  Courlay. 

"And  others  who  may  call,  make  them 
pay,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  inform  you 
about  them  when  I  am  this  way  again." 

"How  often  do  you  come  in  here,  Mr. 
Auld?" 

"I  try  to  make  it,  at  least  once  in  two 
weeks,  but  I  am  not  always  successful.  I 
like  to  visit  Jake   Meaghan.     Poor    old, 


faithful,  plodding  Jake,  how  I  tried,  at 
first,  to  extract  the  thorn  from  his  flesh; 
the  accursed  drink!  I  talked  to  him,  I 
scolded  him,  I  threatened  him,  but,  poor 
Jake,  he  and  his  whisky  are  one  and 
nothing  but  death  will  ever  separate 
them." 

Suddenly  his  face  lit  up  and  his  eyes 
seemed  to  catch  fire. 

"And  who  are  we  to  judge?"  he  said,  as 
if  denying  some  inward  question.  "What 
right  have  we  to  think  for  a  moment  that 
this  inherent  weakness  shall  deprive 
Jake  Meaghan  of  eternal  happiness?  He 
is  honest;  he  does  good  in  his  own  little 
sphere;  he  harms  no  one  but  himself,  for 
he  hasn't  a  dependent  in  the  world.  He 
fills  a  niche  in  God's  plan;  he  is  still 
God's  child,  no  matter  how  erring  he  may 
be.  He  is  some  mother's  son.  George,  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  my  God,  and  your 
God,  will  not  be  hard  on  old  Jake  when  his 
time  comes;  and,  do  you  know,  sometimes 
I  think  that  time  is  not  very  far  off." 

We  sat  silent  for  a  while,  then  the 
minister  spoke  again. 

"Tell  me,  George,  have  you  met  any  of 
your  neighbors  yet?" 

"Only  two,"  I  said,  "Jake,  and  Rita 
Clark." 

He  raised  his  white,  bushy  eyebrows. 

"So  you  have  met  Rita.  She's  a  strange 
child.    Harbored  in  a  strange  home." 

He  sighed  at  some  passing  thought. 

"It's  a  queer  world,  or  rather,  it's  a 
good  world  with  queer  people  in  it.  One 
would  expect  to  find  love  and  harmony  in 
the  home  every  time  away  up  here,  but  it 
does  not  always  follow.  Old  Margaret 
Clark  is  the  gentlest,  dearest,  most  patient 
soul  living.  Andrew  Clark  is  a  good  man 
in  every  way  but  one,  but  in  that  one  he 
is  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  itself,  or,  to  go 
nearer  the  place  of  his  birth,  Ailsa  Craig, 
that  old  milestone  that  stands  defiantly 
between  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Andrew 
Clark  is  immovable.  He  is  hard,  relent- 
less, fanatical  in  his  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong;  cruel  to  himself  and  to  the  woman 
he  vowed  to  love  and  cherish.  Oh!  he 
sears  my  heart  every  time  I  think  of  him. 
Yet  he  is  living  up  to  his  idea  of  what  is 
right." 

The  white-haired  old  gentleman,  bearer 
of  the  burdens  of  his  fellows,  did  not  con- 
fide in  me  as  to  the  nature  of  Andrew 
Clark's  trouble,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to 
probe. 

"As  for  Rita,"  he  pursued ;  "poor  little. 
Rita !  she  is  no  relative  of  either  Margaret 
or  Andrew  Clark.  She  is  a  child  of  the 
sea.  Hers  is  a  pitiful  story  and  I  betray 
no  confidence  in  telling  you  of  it,  for  it 
is  common  property. 

"Fourteen  years  ago,  a  launch  put  into 
the  bay  and  anchored  at  the  entrance  to 
Jake's  cove.  There  were  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  her,  and  one  little  girl. 
They  picnicked  on  the  beach  and,  in  the 
evening,  they  dined  aboard,  singing  and 
laughing  until  after  midnight.  Jake  was 
the  only  one  who  saw  or  heard  them,  and 
he  swears  they  were  not  English-spoken. 
Though  they  were  gay  and  pleasure-lov- 
ing, yet  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  a 
superior  class  of  people. 

"He  awoke  before  daylighe,  fancying  he 
heard  screams  in  the  location  of  the  Ghoul 
Rock.  Hegotup  and,  so  certain  was  he  that 
had  not  been  mistaken,  he  got  into  his 
boat  and  rowed  out  and  round  the  Ghoul, 
for  the  night  was  calm,  but  everything 
was  quiet  and  peaceful  out  there. 

"Next  morning,  while  Joe  Clark  was 
scampering  along  the  shore,  he  came 
across  the  unconscious  form  of  a  little 
girl  about  four  years  old,  clad  only  in  a 
nightdress  and  roped  roughly  to  an  un- 
marked lifebelt.    Joe  carried  her  in  to  his 
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*■  careless 
with  Tires 
to-day  is  a 
costlywaste. 

It  is  more 
than  a  waste  of 
money,  for  it 
uses  up  materi- 
als, rubber  and 
cotton,  and  wastes 
factory  time  —  all  of 
which  the  nation  bad- 
ly needs. 
Tires  should  be  made  to  run  every  mile 
*the  factory  puts  into  them. 
To  get  less  is  a  proof  of  careless  driv- 
ing or  neglect  of  the  tires. 
Many  car-owners  get  over  10,000  miles 
from  Goodyear  Tires.  More  get  some- 
thing like  7,000.  Too  many  get  only 
4,000  miles. 

Yet,  all  Goodyear  Tires  are  the  same. 
All  have  the  same  strength  of  fabric. 
All  the  same  tough,  hard-wearing  tread. 
When  a  tire  leaves  the  Goodyear  fac- 
tory it  is  good  for  the  highest  possible 
mileage. 
Then,  why  the  big  difference  in  actual 


use?     Why  should  not  all  car  owners 

get  10,000  miles  from  their  Goodyear 

Tires? 

There  is  only  one  answer. 

Some    men    watch    their    tires    more 

closely   than    others.     They   care   for 

them.   Save  them. 

Accidents  account  for  some  loss,  it  is 

true.     But    even     accidents    can     be 

guarded  against. 

It  is  every  man's  duty,  at  this  time,  to 

drive  sensibly;  to  keep  an  eye  on  his 

tires ;  to  spend  a  little  time  and  thought 

on  them ;  to  get  the  full  mileage  that  is 

in  them. 

How  to  Save  Tires 

1.  Keep  tires  properly  inflated. 

2.  Repair  little  tread  cuts  promptly. 

3.  Avoid  severe  jolts. 

4.  Avoid  sudden  stops,  quick  starts,  skidding. 

5.  Keep  front  wheels  true. 

6.  Use   French   talc   in  the  casing — not  too   much. 

7.  Keep  out  of  deep  ruts. 

8.  If  you  must  use  chains,  put  them  on  right. 

9.  Wipe  off  oil,  grease  and  acids,  using  gasoline. 

10.  Paint  rims  to  avoid  rust. 

11.  Carry  a  spare  tube. 

12.  Cover  your  spare  tire. 

13.  See  that  nothing  scrapes  the  tires. 

14.  Don't  use  a  substitute  for  air. 

This  Book  is  Sent  FREE 

We  have  printed  a  book  which  tells  plainly  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  Tires.  Look  for  it  in  the  tool 
kit,  when  you  buy  your  car.  If  you  don't  find  it 
write  to  us  for  a  free  copy.  Keep  your  tires  right, 
from  the  start. 
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The    Farmer-Banker    Alliance 

You  go  to  your  lawyer  for  legal  advice ; 
to  the  doctor  for  medical  advice ;  why  not 
to  The  Merchants  Bank  forfmancial  advice  ? 

If  you  want  a  loan  to  buy  cattle,  hogs  or 
equipment— if  you  want  information  as  to 
how  to  invest  money — come  to  those  who 
make  a  business  of  financial  matters,  and 
are  in  a  position  to  give  you  sound  and 
impartial  advice, 
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grandfather,  old  Andrew,  who  worked 
over  her  for  more  than  an  hour  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  bringing  her  round. 

"All  she  could  say  then  was,  'Rita,  Rita, 
Rita,'  although,  about  a  year  afterwards, 
she  started  to  hum  and  sing  a  little  Span- 
ish dancing  song.  A  peculiar  reversion  of 
memory,  for  she  certainly  never  heard 
such  a  song  in  Golden  Crescent. 

"Jake  swears  to  this  day  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  launch  party,  who  must  have 
run  sheer  into  the  Ghoul  Rock  and  gone 
down. 

"Little  boy  Joe  pleaded  with  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother  to  keep  the  tiny 
girl  the  sea  had  given  them  and  they  did 
not  need  much  coaxing,  for  she  was  pretty 
and  attractive  from  the  first. 

"Inquiries  were  set  afoot,  but,  from 
that  day  to  this,  not  a  clue  has  been  found 
as  to  her  identity;  so  Rita  Clark  she  is 
and  Rita  Clark  she  will  remain  until 
some  fellow,  worthy  of  her,  I  hope,  wins 
her  and  changes  her  name. 

"I  thought,  at  one  time,  Joe  Clark  would 
claim  her  and  her  name  would  not  be 
changed  after  all,  but  since  Joe  has  seen 
some  of  the  outside  world  and  has  been 
meeting  with  all  kinds  of  people,  he  has 
grown  patronizing  and  changeable  with 
women,  as  he  is  domineering  and  bully- 
ing with  men. 

"He  treats  Rita  as  if  he  expected  her 
to  be  continually  at  his  call  should  he 
desire  her,  and  yet  as  if  he  were  at  liberty 
to  choose  when  and  where  he  pleased." 

"But  does  Rita  care  for  him?"  I  asked. 

"Seems  so  at  times,"  he  answered,  "but, 
of  late,  I  have  noticed  a  coldness  in  her  at 
the  mention  of  his  name;  just  as  if  she 
resented  his  airs  of  one-sided  proprietor- 
ship and  were  trying  to  decide  with  her- 
self to  tolerate  no  more  of  it. 

"I  tried  to  veer  round  to  the  subject 
with  Joe  once,  but  he  swore  an  oath  and 
told  me  to  mind  my  own  affairs.  What 
Joe  Clark  needs  is  opposition.  Yet,  Joe 
is  a  good  fellow;  strong  and  daring  as  a 
lion  and  aggressive  to  a  degree." 

I  was  deeply  interested  as  the  old 
minister  told  the  story,  and  it  was  like 
bringing  me  up  suddenly  when  he  stop- 
ped. I  had  no  idea  how  fast  the  time  had 
been  passing. 

Well  I  could  understand' now  why  this 
Rita  Clark  intuitively  hated  the  Ghoul 
Rock.  Who,  in  her  place,  would  feel 
otherwise? 

The  Rev.  William  Auld  rose  from  the 
table. 

"I  must  go  now,  my  son,  for  the  way 
is  long.  Thanks  so  much  for  the  rest  and 
for  your  hospitality.  My  only  exhortation 
to  you  is,  stand  firm  by  all  the  principles 
you  know  to  be  true,  never  lose  hold  of 
the  vital  things  because  you  are  here  in 
the  wilds,  for  it  is  here  the  vital  things 
count  more  than  in  the  whirr  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

"Thank  you  sir!  I'll  try,"  I  said.  "You 
will  come  again,  I  hope." 

"Certainly  I  shall!  Even  if  you  did 
not  ask  me,  for  that  is  my  duty. 

"If  you  accompany  me  as  far  as  Jake's 
cove,  where  my  launch  is,  I  think  I  can 
furnish  you  with  a  paper  from  your 
countryside.  I  have  friends  in  the  city,  in 
the  States  and  in  England,  who  supply 
me,  every  week,  with  American  and  Old 
Country  papers.  There  are  so  many  men 
from  both  lands  in  the  camps  and  settled 
along  the  coast  and  they  all  so  dearly 
love  a  newspaper.  I  generally  try  to  give 
them  what  has  been  issued  nearest  their 
own  home  towns." 

I  rowed  Mr.  Auld  over  to  his  launch 
and  wished  him  good-bye,  receiving  from 
his    kindly    old    hands    a    copy    of    the 
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Northern    Examiner,    dated    three    days 
after  I  had  left  Brammerton. 

It  was  like  meeting  with  an  old  friend 
whom  I  expected  never  to  meet  again. 
I  put  it  in  my  inside  pocket  for  consider- 
ation when  I  should  get  back  to  my  bung- 
alow with  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  it. 

I  dropped  in  to  Jake's  shack,  for  I  had 
not  seen  him  all  the  sleepy  day.  I  found 
him  sitting  in  perfect  content,  buried  up 
over  the  eyes  in  a  current  issue  of  the 
Northern  Lights,  a  Dawson  newspaper, 
which  had  been  in  existence  since  the  old 
Klondyke  days  and  was  much  relished  by 
old  timers.  The  dog  was  curled  up  near 
the  stove,  sleeping  off  certain  effects;  Jake 
was  at  his  second  cup  of  whisky.  I  left 
them  to  the  peace  and  sanctity  of  their 
Sabbath  evening  and  rowed  back  to 
"Paradise  Regained,"  as  I  had  already 
christened  my  bungalow. 

I  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  veranda 
to  peruse  the  home  paper  which  the  min- 
ister had  left  with  me  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  startled  by  a  flaring  head- 
line. The  blood  rushed  from  my  face  to 
my  heart  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst 
that  great,  throbbing  organ : — 
"SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
BRAMMERTON  AND  HAZELMERE." 

My  eyes  scanned  the  notice. 

"News  has  been  telegraphed  that  the 
Earl  of  Brammerton  and  Hazelmere  died 
suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  his  country 
residence,  Hazelmere.  His  demise  has 
caused  a  profound  Sensation,  as  it  oc- 
curred on  the  eve  of  a  house  party,  ar- 
ranged in  celebration  of  the  engagement 
of  his  son,  Viscount  Harry  Brammerton, 
Captain  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  to  the 
beautiful  Lady  Rosemary  Granton, 
daughter  of  the  late  General  Frederick 
Granton,  who  was  the  companion  and 
dearest  friend  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bram- 
merton in  the  early  days  of  their  cam- 
paigning in  the  Crimea  and  India." 

A  long  obituary  notice  followed,  conclud- 
ing with  the  following  paragraphs. 

"It  is  given  out  that  the  marriage  of 
the  present  Earl  with  Lady  Granton  has 
been  postponed  and  that,  after  the  neces- 
sary business  formalities  have  been  at- 
tended to.  Captain  Harry  will  join  his 
regiment  in  Egypt  for  a  short  term. 

"Lady  Rosemary  Granton  has  gone  to 
New  York,  at  the  cabled  invitation  of 
some  old  family  friends. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  Hon.  George 
Brammerton,  second  and  only  other  son 
of  the  late  Earl,  is  at  present  on  a  long 
walking  tour  in  Europe.  His  whereabouts 
are  unknown  and  he  is  still  in  ignorance 
of  his  father's  death." 

The  pain  of  that  sudden  announcement, 
so  soon  after  I  had  left  home  and  right 
on  the  eve  of  my  new  endeavors,  no  one 
shall  ever  know. 

My  dear  old  father,  angry  at  my 
alleged  eccentricities  sometimes,  but  ever 
ready  to  forgive,  was  gone;  doubtless, 
passing  away  with  a  message  of  for- 
giveness to  me  on  his  lips. 

And  after  the  pain  of  it,  came  the  con- 
flict. 

Had  what  I  had  done  caused  or  in  any 
way  hastened  my  father's  death?  Admit- 
ting that  Harry's  fault  was  great  and 
unforgivable,  would  it  not  have  been  bet-' 
ter  had  I  allowed  it  to  remain  in  obscurity, 
at  least  for  a  time?  Was  the  keeping  of 
the  family  name  unsullied,  was  the  un- 
tarnished honor  of  our  ancient  family 
motto,  "Clean,  within  and  without,"  of 
greater  importance  than  my  father's  life? 
Was  it  my  duty  to  be  an  unintentional  and 
silent  party  to  the  keeping  of  vital  intelli- 
gence from  the  fair  Lady  Rosemary? 

Over  all,  had  I  done  right  or  wrong? 

What   did   duty   now   demand   of  me? 


72  page  catalog 
mailed  upon  reqaest 


Eight  Good  Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  A 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

GREATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  increased  10%, 
without  increase  of  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  the 
patented   milk   distributor,   gives   greater    skimming    efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 
short  crank,  its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the 
easiest  to  turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than 
2,325,000  are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  15  or  20  years. 

TIME  TESTED:  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success 
and  leadership  for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  INDICATOR:  Every  New  De  Laval  is 
equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning  Signal" 
which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separation 
and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT:  The  world-wide  De  Laval 
organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve 
users  in  almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the 
buyer  of  a  De  Laval  quick  and  efficient  service  whenever  he 
needs  it. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  yon  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you   don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OP  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA- 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  Do  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Chains  and 
Butter-Workers.       Catalogues  of  any  of   our  lines   mailed  upon   request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 
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Be  Sure  of 
Your  Weight 

Be  certain  the  goods  you  buy 
and  sell  are  correct  weight. 
Accurate  weight  is  assured  by 

Fairbanks 

Union  Scales 

They  are  the  most  convenient 
size  scales  for  general  light 
weighing  anywhere.  They 
replace  the  old  time  spring 
balance  scales  condemned  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 
Complete  with  tin  scoop, 
10K"  x  13  X"  platform, 
single  brass  beam  and  extra 
weights.  The  scoop  capacity 
of  Fairbanks  Union  Scales  is 
30  pounds  by  half  ounces — ■ 
the  platform,  240  pounds  by 
quarter  pounds. 
Write  our  nearest  branch  for 
information    and    prices. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse 
st. John,  Co.,  Limited  Quebec 

Montreal,    Ottawa,     Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
Saskatoon,  Vancouver,  Victoria.      74 


etter 
utter 


indsor 
Dair 


tadt 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 


Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employment 
is  netting  you.  Let  us  tell  you 
about    it — a  postcard  will  do. 

Address  Actnty  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,     Toronto,  Ont. 


Should  I  hurry  home  and  face  the  fresh 
problems  there  which  were  sure  to  arise 
now  that  Harry  had  succeeded  to  the 
titles  and  estates?  Should  I  remain 
by  the  post  I  had  accepted  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  K.  E.  Horsfal  and  test  thoroughly 
this  new  and  exhilarating  life  which,  so 
far,  I  had  merely  tasted? 

I  had  no  doubts  as  to  what  my  inclina- 
tions and  desires  were.  But  it  was  not  a 
question  of  inclinations  and  desires:  it 
was  simply  one  of  duty. 

All  night  long,  I  sat  on  the  veranda 
steps  with  my  elbows  on  my  knees  and  my 
head  in  my  upturned  hands,  fighting  my 
battle;  until,,  at  last,  when  the  grey  was 
creeping  up  over  the  hills  behind  me  and 
touching  the  dark  surface  of  the  sea  in 
front  here  and  there  with  mellow  light,  I 
rose  and  went  into  the  house,  my  con- 
science clear  as  the  breaking  day,  my  mind 
at  rest  like  the  rose-colored  tops  of  the 
mountain. 

I  had  no  regrets.  I  had  done  as  a  true 
Brammerton  should.  I  had  done  the  right. 
I  would  not  go  back;  not  yet.  I  would 
remain  here  for  a  while,  in  my  obscurity, 
testing  out  the  new  life  and  executing  as 
faithfully  as  I  knew  how  the  new  duties  I 
had  voluntarily  assumed. 

Further,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  so  long 
as  I  remained  in  Golden  Crescent,  I  de- 
cided I  would  not  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
columns  of  any  newspaper  coming  from 
the  British  Isles.  If  I  were  to  be  done 
with  the  old  life,  I  must  be  done  with  it  in 
every  way. 

CHAPTER   XII. 


JOE    CLARK — BULLY 

With  the  advent  of  Monday  morning, 
the  Golden  Crescent  Trading  Company, 
in  charge  of  George  Bremner,  handyman, 
storeclerk,  book-keeper,  buyer  and  gen- 
eral superintendent,  opened  its  door  for 
business. 

I  was  not  overburdened  with  customers, 
for  which  I  was  not  sorry,  as  I  had  lots 
to  do  fixing  the  prices  of  my  stock  and 
setting  it  to  rights. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  mail  by  the  Tues- 
day steamer  brought  Neil  Andrews, 
Doolan,  Gourlay  and  the  stern,  but  honest- 
faced  old  Scot,  Andrew  Clark;  all  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  afternoon.  Not 
one  of  them  could  resist  the  temptation 
and  go  away  without  making  some  sub- 
stantial purchases. 

I  held  religiously  to  the  Rev.  William 
Auld's  list,  but  I  found,  in  most  cases,  that 
my  customers  were  prepared  to  pay  for 
their  first  orders,  at  any  rate,  in  cash; 
and,  of  course,  I  did  not  discourage  them. 

On  Wednesday,  a  launch,  with  three 
men  in  her,  put  in  from  No.  1  camp  at 
Susquahamma,  bearing  an  order  as  long 
as  my  arm,  duly  endorsed  in  a  business- 
like way  and  all  according  to  require- 
ments. 

It  took  me  most  of  the  afternoon  to  put 
that  order  up.  The  men  did  not  seem  to 
mind,  as  they  reckoned  the  going  and  re- 
turning to  camp  a  well-nigh  all  day  job  for 
them.  They  made  Jake's  shack  their 
headquarters,  spending  all  of  the  last  two 
hours  of  their  time  in  his  cabin. 

Thursday  brought  another  launch,  this 
time  from  Camp  No.  3  and  the  same  pro- 
cess was  gone  through  as  with  No.  1;  in- 
cluding the  visit  of  the  visitors  to  Jake's 
shack. 

In  an  ordinary  case,  I  would  have  been 
beginning  to  fear  that  that  shack  had 
become  a  common  shebeen,  but  I  knew 
Jake  was  not  the  man  to  accept  money 
from  any  of  his  fellow  creatures  in  ex- 
change for  any  hospitality  it  might  be  in 
his  power  to  offer. 
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A  few  days  later,  came  a  repeat  order 
from  No.  1  Camp,  then  a  request  from 
the  Cannery  which  I  was  able  to  fill  only 
in  part,  as  many  things  required  by  them 
had  not  been  included  in  the  original 
orders  given  to  the  Vancouver  whole- 
salers. 

I  was  beginning  to  wonder  where 
Camp  No.  2  was  getting  its  supplies  from, 
when,  one  day,  about  two  weeks  after  my 
opening,  they  showed  up. 

Two  men  came  over  in  a  fast-moving 
launch  of  a  much  better  type  than  those 
m  use  by  the  other  camps.  The  men  were 
big  and  burly  fellows.  One  of  them  was 
unmistakably  Irish;  the  other  looked  of 
Swedish   extraction. 

"You  the  man  that  looks  after  this 
joint?"  asked  the  Swede. 

"I  am,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  me  up  and  down  for  I  was 
on  the  same  side  of  the  counter  as  they. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  Irish  companion 
with  a  grin. 

"Say,   mister,   where's   your   hoss?   he 
asked,  addressing  me. 
Both  laughed  loudly. 
At  first  I  failed  to   see   the  point  of 
hilarity. 

"What  is  the  joke?"  I  asked. 
"Guess  you  are!"  said  the  Swede.    And 
the  two  men  laughed  louder  than  ever. 

"Look  here!"  I  cried,  my  blood  getting 
up,  "I  want  you  two  to  understand,  first 
go  off,  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing up  to  be  grinned  at.  What  do  you 
want?  Speak  out  your  business  or  get 
out  of  here  and  tumble  back  into  your 
boat." 

"Arch!  it's  all  right,  matey,"  put  in  the 
Irishman.  "Just  a  bit  af  fun  out  av  your 
breeches  and  leggings.  We  Canucks  don't 
wear  breeches  and  leggings  in  grocery 
stores.    Do  we  Jan?" 

"Guess  nit!  said  Jan.  And  they  both 
laughed  again. 

I  cooled  down,  thinking  if  that  were  all 
their  joke  they  were  welcome  to  it,  for 
I  had  already  found  my  breeches  and  leg- 
gings mighty  handy  for  getting  through 
the  bush  with  and  for  tumbling  in  and 
out  of  leaky  rowing  boats. 

I  grinned,  "All  right,  fellows,"  I  cried, 
"laugh  all  you  want  and  I'll  leave  you  a 
legging  each  as  a  legacy  when  I  die." 

"Say!  sonny,  you're  all  right,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Good  humor  returned  all  round. 
"We're  from  No.  2  Camp  at  Cromer  Bay 
and  we  want  a  bunch  of  stuff. 

"Where  is  your  list  and  I'll  try  to  fill 
it?"  I  inquired. 

The  Swede  handed  over  a  long  order, 
badly  scrawled  on  the  back  of  a  paper 
bag.  The  order  was  unstamped  and  un- 
signed, and  not  on  the  company's  order 
form. 

"This  is  not  any  good,"  I  said.  "Where 
is  the  company's  order?" 

The  Swede  looked  blankly  at  the  Irish- 
man, and  the  Irishman  gazed  dreamily  at 
the  Swede. 

"Guess  that's  good  enough.  Ain't  it, 
Dan?" 

"Shure!  seconded  Dan. 
"It  can't  be  done,  boys,"  I  said.  "Sorry, 
but  I  have  my  instructions  and  they  must 
be  followed  out." 

I  handed  back  the  list. 
The  Swede  stared  at  it  and  then  over 
at  me. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  fill  this?" 
"No!" 

"Well  I'll  be  gosh-dinged!  Say  sonny, 
there'll  be  a  hearse  here  for  you  to- 
morrow.    The  boss  wrote  this." 

"How  am  I  to  know  that?"  I  retorted 
"Damned    if    I    know,"    he    returned, 
scratching    his    forelock.      "But    it'll    be 
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merry  hell  to  pay  if  we  go  back  without 
this  bunch  of  dope." 

"And  it  might  be  the  devil  to  pay  if  I 
gave  you  the  goods  without  a  proper 
order,"  I  followed  up. 

"Some  of  this  stuff's  for  to-morrow's 
grubsteak,"  put  in  the  Swede,  "and  most 
of  the  hardware's  wanted  for  a  job  first 
crack  out  of  the  box  in  the  morning." 

"Sorry  to  disoblige  you,  fellows,"  I 
said  sincerely,  "but  your  boss  should  not 
have  run  so  close  to  the  wind.  Further,  I 
am  going  to  work  this  store  right  and 
that  from  the  very  beginning." 

"And  you're  not  goin'  to  fill  the  boss's 
own  cali-geography,  or  whatever  you  call 
it?"  reiterated  the  Irishman. 

"No!" 

"Wouldn't  that  rattle  ye?"  exclaimed 
Dan  to  his  friend. 

"It  do,"  conceded  the  Swede,  who  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  tossed  fifteen 
cents  on  to  the  counter. 

"Well,  give  us  ten  cents  chewing  tobacco 
and  a  packet  of  gum." 

I  filled  this  cash  order  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  two  walked  out  of  the  store 
and  sailed  away  without  another  word,  or 
even  a  look  behind  them. 

I  was  worried  over  the  incident,  for  I 
did  not  like  to  think  myself  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  depriving  the  men  of 
anything  they  might  require  for  their 
supper,  and  it  was  farthest  from  my  de- 
sires to  stop  or  even  hamper  the  work  at 
Camp  No.  2.  But  I  had  been  warned  that 
there  was  only  one  way  to  operate  a  busi- 
ness and  that  was  on  business  lines,  ac- 
cording to  plan,  so  my  conscience  would 
not  permit  of  any  other  course  than  the 
one  I  had  taken. 

Had  the  store  been  my  own,  I  might 
have  acted  differently,  but  it  was  merely 
held  by  me  in  trust,  which  was  quite  an- 
other matter. 

Next  forenoon,  a  tug  blew  her  whistle 
and  put  into  the  Bay,  coming  to  on  the 
far  side  of  Rita's  Isle.  A  little  later,  as 
I  stood  behind  the  counter  writing  up  some 
fresh  orders  to  the  wholesalers,  to  replen- 
ish my  dwindling  stock — a  dinghy,  with 
one' man  at  the  oars  and  another  sitting 
in  the  stern,  appeared  round  the  island 
and  pointed  straight  for  the  wharf. 

The  oarsman  ran  the  nose  of  the  boat 
on  the  beach  and  remained  where  he  was. 
The  man  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  stern 
sprang  out  and  came  striding  in  the 
direction  of  the  store. 

He  stopped  at  the  door  and  looked 
around  him,  ignoring  my  presence  the 
while. 

What  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  man 
he  was!  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen 
such  a  man  and,  with  all  the  sight-seeing 
I  have  done  since,  I  have  never  met  such 
another. 

I  fancied,  with  my  five  feet  eleven 
inches,  that  I  was  of  a  good  height;  but 
this  giant  stood  six  feet  four  inches,  if  he 
stood  an  inch.  He  looked  quite  boyish; 
not  a  day  older  than  twenty-two.  His 
hair  was  very  fair  and  wavy,  and  he  had 
plenty  of  it. 

He  was  cleanly  shaven  and  cleanly  and 
neatly  dressed.  His  eyes  were  big  and  sky 
blue  in  color.  They  were  eyes  that  could 
be  warm  or  cold  at  will.  Just  then  they 
were  passively  cold. 

His  was  a  good  face;  reflecting  strength 
and  determination,  while  honesty, 
straightforwardness  and  absolute  fear- 
lessness lent  a  charm  to  it  that  it  other- 
wise would  have  lacked. 

To  be  continued. 


The  quickest  way  to  save  money 
to  pay  for  an  engine  is 
to  buy  an  ALPHA  now 


PERHAPS  you  have  been  putting  off  buying  an  engine  until  you 
could  lay  by  enough  money  to  pay  for  it. 

■A 

A  much  better  way  to  save  the  money  would  be  to  install  an 
ALPHA  Gas  Engine  NOW  and  put  it  to  work.  It  would  soon  save 
its  own  cost,  as  the  thousands  of  Alpha  users  in  Canada  will  tell  you. 

You  may  be  able  to  buy  engines  that  cost  a  little  less  than  the 
Alpha,  but  bear  in  mind  that  an  engine  that  costs  you  less  to  buy 
also  costs  the  manufacturer  less  to  build.  And  that  can  mean  but 
one  thing — inferior  quality  throughout  the  engine. 

You  don't  want  that  kind  of  an  engine.  Its  life  will  be  short, 
its  fuel  and  repair  bills  high,  and  you  will  be  subject  to  time  and 
money-wasting  delays. 

Send  for  our  catalogue,  which  tells  why  the  farmer  who  buys 
an  Alpha  gets  the  most  for  his  money. 

Alpha   Gas    Engines   are   made  in    12    sizes,    \% 
to  28  H.  P.,  and  are  furnished  in  stationary,  semi- 
portable   and    portable    styles,    with    hopper    or 
tank-cooled  cylinder. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN   CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butter-Workers.      Catalogues  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request 
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We 

m  AVE  i_owcst  Fare 
THE  Scenic  Route 
and  the  Service,  too 


Comfortable  trains 
leave  Toronto  10  p.m. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  for  Winni- 
peg and  all  points  in 
Western  Canada. 


For  information,  descriptive  literature  and  tickets  apply  to  your 
nearest  C.N.R.  Ticket  Agent,  or  write  General  Passenger  Depart- 
ment, 68  King  Street  East,  Toronto.  , 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
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Don't  Sell 

Your  Cows 

To  sell  now,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  hired  men,  is  like  "killing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs" — 
for  never  in  the  history  of  farming 
have  the  prices  of  milk  and  cream 
been  higher,  nor  the  necessity  of 
their  production  so  vital  to  the 
Empire's  needs. 


have  solved  the  p  oblem  of  saving' 
time  and  labor  in  r>_.  Uking — and  freed 
the  hired  man  for  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  B.  Agr.,  director 
of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
says:  The  real  drudgery  of  the  dairy 
farm  is  eliminated  by  the  use  of  the 
milking  machine.  ONE  man  with 
a  milking  machine  will  do  the  work 
of  three  hand  milkers  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  They  take  the  place 
of  the  extra  hired  men  so  hard  to 
obtain  at  this  time  and  are  recog- 
nized as  a  good  investment. 
Our  booklets  give  very 
Interesting  inform- 
ation and  will  be  sent 
you  without  cost.  Ash 
us  for  them.  b  2 

Address  Dept.    l 
The  Empire  Cream 
Separator  Co,  of  Canada, 

Limited 
Montreal  Toronto 


Saf*    and 
Sanitary 


Butter    or    Splee    Pail 

Here  are  two  modern  conveniences  for 
Farm  Women.  Send  the  Butter  to  Town 
in  Eddy's  Fibreware  Butter  Tub.  It  will 
keep  the  Butter  in  perfect  condition  with- 
out tainting  it  with  any  woody  or  other 
taste.  Likewise  the  Eddy  Milk  Pail  will 
serve  you  well  at  much  lower  cost  than 
pails  made  of  materials  necessary  for  war 
supplies. 


MILK 
PAIL 

Light    weight. 
Long   wearing. 
Easily   cleaned. 
Utensils   are  those 
made    of    EDDY'S 
INDURATED 
FIBREWARE. 
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Scalloped    potatoes — a    satisfying    supper    dish. 

New  Ways  With  Old  Potatoes 

They  Are  Our  Most  Practical  Substitute  For  Wheat  Flour 

By  Ethyl  Munro 


WHEN  the  need  of  saving  wheat 
was  brought  home  to  the  house- 
keepers of  the  United  States,  they 
had  a  variety  of  substitute  grains  to  turn 
to.  They  had  not  been  entirely  a  wheat- 
producing  people,  and  they  had  corn  and 
rye  and  buckwheat  and  soy-beans  and 
peanuts — any  of  which  could  be  used 
either  in  bread-making  or  as  a  substitute 
for  wheat  in  some  other  form.  When  we 
in  Canada  took  stock  of  our  supply  of 
grains  other  than  wheat  we  found  that 
there  was  scarce1  y  enough  in  the  country 
to  make  a  pan  of  biscuits  for  each  family 
and  that  we  needed  more  than  our  entire 
available  supply  to  feed  to  livestock.  Tf 
we  were  to  have  a  substitute  for  wheat 
flour  it  must  come  from  some  source  other 
than  our  cereal  grains;  fortunately  we 
have  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  ex- 
cellent flour  or  bread  substitute  on  hand 
in  the  way  of  potatoes.  At  our  ordinary 
rate  of  consumption  it  looks  as  though 
we  might  have  a  great  many  old  potatoes 
still  in  our  cellars  when  the  new  crop  is 
ready  to  use,  and  when  this  has  happened 
in  other  years  the  practice  has  usually 
been  to  feed  the  old  potatoes  to  the  stock. 
Potatoes  are  too  valuable  as  a  human 
food  to  be  used  for  stock  feed.  Where 
they  are  used  to  save  flour  or  bread,  be- 
sides liberating  so  much  more  of  this  for 
export  they  should  effect  a  certain  saving 
in  money  at  home,  when  we  consider  that 


a  pound  of  flour  costs  about  seven  cents 
and  a  pound  of  potatoes  between  two  and 
three  cents. 

Almost  every  housekeeper  has  noticed 
how  much  less  bread  is  used  at  a  meal 
\  where  she  serves  some  favorite  potato 
dish.  If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our 
old  potatoes  this  year  we  will  do  well  to 
practise  some  new  ways  of  cooking  them, 
for  while  the  flavor  of  the  potato  is  never 
sweeter  than  when  it  is  just  plain  roasted 
or  boiled  in  the  skin — the  human  palate 
seems  to  respond  naturally  to  a  variety 
of  changes.  Just  a  word  here  concerning 
a  rather  helpful  little  stunt  in  getting 
large  potatoes  baked  quickly — when  you 
put  the  potatoes  in  the  oven,  pierce 
each  with  a  skewer  or  knitting-needle; 
this  conducts  the  heat  quickly  to  the 
centre  and  the  potatoes  are  baked  through 
in  a  considerably  shorter  time.  Even  our 
staple  supper  dish  of  fried  potatoes  can 
be  varied  by  a  different  turn  or  two.  In- 
stead of  chopping  with  a  can,  if  that  is 
your  custom,  take  potatoes  which  have 
been  boiled  in  their  skins  and  are  there- 
fore not  easily  broken  up,  slice  in  large 
slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  fry  in  a  hot  pan  turning  carefully  to 
brown  each  side  well  without  breaking  up. 
Raw  sliced  potatoes  fried  to  a  golden 
brown  in  this  way,  with  a  few  slices  of 
onion  are  equal  to  any  French  fried 
potatoes,   if   carefully   done.     In   frying 


An  attractive  way  of   serving   fried  potatoes   and  onions. 
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raw  potatoes  keep  the  dish  covered  when 
not  turning,  and  they  will  cook  more 
quickly. 

A  very  good  way  of  warming  potatoes 
for  breakfast  is  to  make  a  sauce  by  melt- 
ing two  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan, stirring  in  two  tablespoons  of  flour, 
adding  a  cup  of  milk  and  stirring  until  it 
thickens.  Have  cold  boiled  potatoes  sliced 
or  cut  into  cubes,  add  these  to  the  sauce, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  set  the  sauce 
pan  over  the  fire  or  in  a  dish  of  boiling 
water  until  the  potatoes  are  well  heated 
through  and  serve. 

Cold  mashed  potatoes  may  be  made  over 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Old  fashioned 
potato  cakes  made  as  follows  seem  to  be 
favorites  everywhere:  Moisten  the  cold 
mashed  potato  with  a  little  hot  milk  to 
which  a  small  piece  of  butter  has  been 
added.  Only  a  very  little  milk  should  be 
used,  about  one  quarter  cup  to  three  cups 
of  potato.  Sift  in  enough  flour  to  make  a 
mixture  that  can  be  kneaded  on  the  bake 
board,  roll  out  and  cut  in  rounds  with  a 
cake  cutter,  and  fry  a  golden  brown  on 
a  greased  frying  pan.  Potato  croquettes 
may  be  made  by  mixing  mashed  potato 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped  meat 
or  fish  or  some  left  over  vegetable  like 
cooked  white  beans,  green  peas  or  carrots. 
To  two  or  three  cups  of  the  mixture  add 
one  beaten  egg,  salt  and  pepper.  Form 
into  little  cakes  or  balls,  roll  in  cornmeal 
and  brown  in  a  greased  frying  pan. 
Mashed  potatoes  may  also  be  warmed 
over  very  nicely  by  mixing  with  a  little 
milk,  butter  and  seasonings,  spread  in  a 
greased  baking  dish,  sprinkled  with 
grated  cheese  and  browned  in  the  oven. 

Before  our  salad  vegetables  are  ready 
to  use,  and  even  after  that,  potatoes  make 
the  foundation  of  a  salad  as  substantial  as 
it  is  appetizing.  It  is  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  taste  whether  the  potatoes 
used  in  a  salad  are  boiled  and  sliced  or 
mashed.  If  they  are  being  cooked  espe- 
cially for  salad  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
mash  them  and  mix  in  the  salad  dressing 
while  they  are  hot.  The  salad  may  be 
varied  by  adding  hard  cooked  eggs,  sliced 
cucumbers  in  season,  chopped  cucumber 
pickles,  or  by  having  a  border  of  cooked 
chopped  carrots  or  beets.  The  house- 
keeper who  has  to  send  lunches  to  the 
men  in  the  field  will  find  potato  salad  both 
convenient  to  make,  and  most  acceptable. 

For  a  satisfying  supper  dish  nothing 
equals  a  good  casserole  or  pudding  dish 
of  scalloped  potatoes.  A  favorite  method 
of  preparing  this  is  to  slice  the  potatoes 
into  the  dish  in  alternate  layers  with  a 
few  sliced  onions,  dredging  each  layer 
with  flour  and  adding  a  few  bits  of  butter 
and  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  in  milk  to 
come  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  sliced 
potatoes,  (it  saves  time  in  cooking  if  the 
milk  is  heated  to  scalding  before  pouring 
over  the  potatoes).  A  dash  of  sage  or 
summer  savory  may  be  added  if  desired. 
Cook  slowly  in  the  oven  until  the  potatoes 
are  tender. 

Potatoes  may  be  served  very  attractive- 
ly in  combination  with  other  foods.  A 
very  nice  supper  dish  is  made  by  adding 
a  little  milk  to  hot  mashed  potatoes,  beat- 
ing until  light,  turning  into  a  serving 
dish,  making  little  hollows  in  the  surface, 
carefully  breaking  an  egg  and  dropping 
it  into  each  hollow  and  setting  the  dish 
in  the  oven  long  enough  to  cook  the  eggs. 
Do  not  let  the  eggs  cook  long  enough  to 
harden  and  toughen  them.  Another  very 
good  way  of  combining  mashed  potato 
with  some  other  food  is  to  make  a  cream 
sauce,  using  two  tablespoons  flour  and 
two  tablespoons  butter  to  one  cup  of  milk. 
Heat  some  chipped  dried  beef,  or  cold 
Continued  on  page  34 


of  Westclox 


THE  strongest   recommenda- 
tion Sleep-Meter  could  have 
is  the  family  n&mz— Westclox— 
on  the  dial.    Westclox  is  the  badge 
of  alarm   clock    quality.     Sleep- 
Meter  is  proud  to  wear  it. 

Sleep-Meter  is  made  by  Western 
Clock  Co., —  makers  of  Big  Ben 
and  other  Westclox  alarms — and 


is  easily  the  best  medium-priced 
alarm  you  can  buy. 

Like  all  Westclox,  Sleep-Meter  ha3  the 
patented  Westclox  construction  —  a  better 
method  of  clock  making:  Needle-fine 
pivots  of  polished  steel  greatly  reduce 
friction.  That's  why  all  Westclox  run  on 
time  and  ring  on  time. 

Sleep-Meter  is  five  inches  tall,  has  a 
cheerful-toned  gong  and  an  easily  read 
dial.  You'll  want  one  of  these  clocks- 
more  likely  two. 


Western  Clock  Co.- makers  of  fVestclox 


S'l  Sm  —  8*h  Bjo—Po/kii  Bn—J-nirt,. 

La  Salle.  Illi 
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A  KITCHEN 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA 

TT  H  El 

PURITO  FLOUR 

COOK      BOOK 

containing  180  pages  of  tried  and  tested 
Information  on  food  preparation  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT  of  the  McDONALD  INSTITUTE 


Mailed  post  paid  for  20 cents 
Western  Canada  flour  MillsC?  Limited 
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GettingtheMost 
Out  of  your  Team 


M  ake  thei  r  work  e  asier.  They 
are  faithful  friends  and  de- 
serve the  best  treatment. 

MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

"  Use  half  as  much  as  any  other" 

Lightens  the  load.  The  mica 
forms  a  smooth,  hard  surface 
on  the  spindles  and  the  grease 
keeps  it  there.  Mica  Grease 
gives  the  effect  of  roller  bear- 
ings and  reduces  unnecessary 
strain  on  your  team. 

EUREKA 
HARNESS  OIL 

"  Lengthens  leather  life" 

Is  the  best  harness  life  insur- 
ance on  the  market.  It  over- 
comes the  worst  enemies  of 
leather  —  water  and  dirt. 
Leaves  your  harness  soft,  pli- 
able and  waterproof.  A  pure 
mineral  oil  free  from  acids  and 
cannot  injure  the  leather. 

Sold  in  standard  sized  packages  by  live 
dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


HEAVEScUREt> 


Absolutely  cured,  in  any  horse,  any  case, 
no  matter  how  bad.  22  years  of  success,  is 
our  reason  for  selling 

CAPITAL  HEAVE  BEMEDY 

■with  our  money-back  guarantee.  It  must 
cure  your  horse  or  your  money  is  refunded. 

A  FULL   WEEK'S   TRIAL 

On  receipt  of  5c.  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover 
postage  and  wrapping,  we  will  send  you  a 


full  week's  trial  with  full 
particulars  and  guarantee 
of  satisf action.  Write  now. 
VETERINABY  SUPPLY  BOUSE 
7J6F    Cooper  St,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


FREE 
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Successful  Tree  Planting 


THE  farmstead  with  the  row  of 
maples  along  the  lane  or  shading 
the  highway,  the  windbreak  back 
of  the  barn,  the  sheltering  pine  planted  at 
the  corner  of  the  house  by  a  grandfather, 
holds  a  dearness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
family  that  doesn't  belong  to  the  barren, 
wind-swept  place  where  no  one  has  ever 
considered  it  worth  the  trouble  to  plant 
a  tree.  A  tree  seems  such  an  insignificant 
thing  to  bother  with — until  it  grows  up, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  reason  why  the 
person  who  plants  one  now  bequeathes  so 
much  to  those  who  come  after.  We  know 
the  economic  importance  of  replanting 
and  saving  our  wood  lots  from  this  year 
on — and  we  know  how  a  well-arranged 
planting  of  shade  trees,  wind-breaks, 
hedges  and  shrubbery  or  a  row  of  sugar 
maples  increases  the  money-value  of  a 
farm — but  in  a  general  way  we  have 
underestimated  their  worth  in  terms  of 
fa',:!*l'  sentiment  or  beauty  to  the  coun- 
try-side— and  ur.der  the  pressure  of  more 
urgent  farm  work  we  are  neglecting  our 
tree  planting  too  much. 

A  scarcity  of  trees  about  a  place  does  not 
always  indicate  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  live  there.  A  great 
many  carefully  planted  trees  have  failed 
to  grow,  or  at  least  have  shrivelled  up  and 
died  in  their  second  summer.  A  man  who 
has  had  exceptional  success  in  making 
trees  and  general  nursery  stock  grow  and 
thrive  gives  the  following  general  rules 
for    planting: 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  goods, 
unpack  carefully  and  feel  the  packing  ma- 
terial all  around  the  bundle  to  make  sure 
it  is  still  moist.  Remove  the  packing  ma- 
terial and  scrutinize  the  roots  and  tops  of 
the  plants  to  make  sure  they  are  not  the 
least  particle  shrivelled. 

Either  now  or  just  before  planting 
prune  off  any  ragged  or  mangled  roots 
with  a  keen  knife  or  very  sharp  prun- 
ing shears.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  heeled 
in  for  several  weeks  before  planting,  the 
pruning  had  best  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  received. 

If  stock  is  plump  and  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  just  dug,  plant  at  once 
or  heel  in.  Before  doing  this  latter, 
loosen  the  bundle  so  the  earth  may  be 
worked  well  among  the  roots.  Heeling-in 
is  simple.  Dig  a  trench  the  depth  of  the 
spade  blade  in  a  moist  spot  preferably  out 
of  the  wind  and  the  sun.  Lay  the  roots 
in  the  bottom  with  the  tops  lying  almost 
flat  on  the  ground.  Shovel  soil  first  on  the 
roots  and  work  it  well  among  both  roots 
1    and  trunks.    Tramp  down,  lightly  at  first, 
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but  when  more  soil  is  added  do  it  firmly 
so  no  air  spaces  may  be  left.  Finish  by 
covering  the  trunks  at  least  half  way  up  to 
the  tops. 

If  the  nursery  stock  is  the  least 
shriveled  either  heel  in  or  stand  in  a 
barrel  full  of  water,  or  lay  it  in  a  pond  or 
a  stream,  tops  and  all.  Let  it  stay  there 
for  a  day  or  two  to  plump-up.  This  will 
save  even  seriously  dried  stock.  When 
ready  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs,  dig  holes 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  after  any 
necessary  pruning  has  been  done  and 
without  having  to  bend  these  roots  much, 
especially  upward. 

DIGGING  THE  HOLE.  FEEDING 
In  digging  throw  the  "good  earth"  in  a 
pile  on  one  side  of  the  hole  and  the  lower 
earth  or  subsoil  in  another  pile  on  the 
opposite  side  so  the  two  may  not  become 
mixed.  Now  is  the  time  to  add  fertilizers, 
especially  long  lasting  ones  such  as  coarse 
ground  bone,  basic  slag,  ground  phos- 
phate rock,  and  potash  in  any  form. 
Scatter  liberally  in  the  hole  and  even  work 
them  into  the  bottom  with  a  spading  fork. 
Throw  in  a  few  shovelfuls  of  the  "good 
earth"  and  if  the  fertilizing  just  men- 
tioned has  not  been  done,  use  fine  bone 
meal,  acid  phosphate,  tankage,  dried 
blood  or  fish  scrap,  and  mix  well  with  the 
earth  before  placing  the  tree,  otherwise 
certain  of  those  fertilizers  may  "burn" 
the  roots.  Better  not  use  animal  or  poul- 
try manures  in  the  tree  holes  as  they  may 
induce  sappy  growth. 

HOW   DEEP? 

Place  the  trees  or  shrubs  so  that  when 
planting  is  finished  they  will  be  about  an 
inch  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery 
as  indicated  by  the  different  color  of  the 
lower  trunks  or  stems.  Best  have  help 
when  planting.  It's  easier  for  one  person 
to  hold  the  tree  or  shrub  in  position  and 
do  the  tramping  while  the  other  shovels, 
than  for  one  person  to  do  both. 

Work  the  "good  soil"  intimately  among 
the  roots  and  press  down  hard  with  the 
hands.  Throw  on  more  earth  and  when 
the  roots  are  covered,  tramp  down  thor- 
oughly xvith  both  feet,  finishing  by  jump- 
ing up  and  down  if  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
you  are  light  in  weight.  Use  "good  soil" 
until  all  the  roots  are  covered;  then  finish 
off  the  top  with  the  poor  stuff.  Leave  the 
surface  inch  or  two  loose  and  mounted 
slightly  around  trees  but  hollowed  some- 
what around  berry  bushes  until  after  good 
growth  has  been  made. 
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Instead  of  tramping  the  soil  so  much,  as 
indicated  above,  water  may  be  used  when 
it  can  be  conveniently  delivered  as  through 
a  hose.  In  doing  this,  however,  only  half 
fill  the  holes  with  soil,  then  fill  them  with 
water.  If  the  soil  is  loose  or  dry  perhaps 
fill  holes  twice.  The  day  after  the  water 
has  soaked  away  fill  the  holes  with  good 
soil.  Tramp  this  down  and  then  add  the 
poor  subsoil  but  leave  it  loose  to  serve  as  a 
mulch  and  hold  the  moisture  below. 

STAKING  AND  TYING 
Where  strong  winds  are  likely  to  blow, 
place  stout  stakes  on  the  leeward  side  and 
tie  the  trees  to  them.  The  best  tying  ma- 
terial is  strips  of  burlap  or  other  cheap 
cloth  about  two  inches  wide.  Injury  to 
the  trees  may  be  avoided  by  placing  each 
strip  between  the  stake  and  the  tree, 
carrying  each  end  around  the  trunk,  then 
carrying  each  end  around  the  stake  from 
opposite  sides  and  tying  between  the 
stake  and  the  tree.  Both  tree  and  stake 
are  thus  completely  encircled  by  each  strip 
and  the  bands  are  more  likely  to  stay  in 
place  than  if  tied  by  any  other  method. 
Moreover,  no  strangling  of  the  tree  should 
occur  because  the  bands  can  always  be 
loosened  in  a  moment. 

CUTTING  BACK 
After  the  trees  have  been  planted,  cut 
off  all  twigs  not  desired  and  shorten  those 
that  are  to  form  the  framework.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  these  frame  branches  is  none 
too  much  to  remove.  Better  have  the 
frame  branches  placed  low — the  lowest  6 
to  12  inches  above  ground.  This  pruning 
is  essential  to  balance  the  unavoidable  loss 
of  the  roots  when  the  stock  was  dug.  Cut- 
ting back  and  thinning  out  shrubs  are 
just'as  essential  to  success. 


Ornamental   and   shade   trees   on   the   O.A.C. 

campus.     At  the  top  a  group  of  maples,  next 

the    bush     honeysuckle,     one     of     our     best 

flowering    shrubs,    and    below    the    ideal 

shade  tree,  the  hard  or  sugar  maple. 


Don't  Take 
Chances 

of  spoiling  your  dainty  desserts  by  using 
cheap  inferior  Corn  Starch.  Insist  on 
having 

BENSON'S 

CORN  STARCH 

The  name  "BENSON"  is  your 
guarantee  of  the  finest  quality  Starch. 

Write  for  copy  o.  our  Recipe  Book. 

40 
THE  CANADA  STARCH  CO.  LIMITED,         •         MONTREAL. 


Speedy  Haying  and  Finest  Hay 

GOOD  hay  is  made  in  fast  time  with  little 
help,  year  after  year,  on  farms  equipped 
with  McCormick  mowers,  rakes,  and  tedders,  and 
International  side  delivery  rakes,  loaders,  etc. 

McCormick  Mowers,  Dump  Rakes,  and  Tedders  have  been 
too  long  and  favorably  known  wherever  hay  is  grown,  to 
need  description. 

Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  International  Combined  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder.  This  popular,  economical  machine  has  two 
duties  in  one — it  can  be  instantly  adjusted  for  rake  or  for 
tedder.  It  rakes  clean,  teds  thoroughly,  and  handles  hay 
gently.  It  is  a  left-hand-delivery  rake,  v/hich  means  it  can 
follow  the  mower  closely  and  strike  the  heads  first  (not  the 
stems).  It  does  clean  work,  piling  two  swaths  at  once  on  the 
clean  stubble  (not  on  an  unraked  swath),  for  proper  curing. 

International  Windrow  Loaders  are  built  to  last.  Pulled 
easily  by  two  horses,  they  load  uniformly,  leave  the  field 
clean,  lift  hay  over  10  feet,  do  not  thresh  off  blossoms  and 
leaves. 

Hay  values  are  high.  McCormick  and  International  hay 
tools,  which  put  hay  under  cover  in  prime  condition  four  or 
five  hours  after  cutting,  return  their  price,  and  more,  to  your 
pocket.  Act  early  this  year!  The  demand  for  machines 
exceeds  the  supply !    Write  the  nearest  branch. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Quo., 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


BESS* 
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TIRES  are  selling  at  fabu- 
lous figures  in  Europe. 
War  conditions  may 
make  them  go  almost  as  high 
here.  You  owe  it  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  yourself  to  make 
your  present  set  givethegreat- 
est  possible  mileage. 
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PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  save 
tires  because  they  support  the 
weight  of  the  car.  When  the 
car  strikes  a  rut,  they  gently 
compress  and  absorb  the  jolt 
instead  of  forcing  the  tires  to 
lift  the  car.  The  increased 
mileage  from  one  set  of  cas- 
ings pays  for  them.  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers  make  your 
Ford  ride  as  easily  as  a  $2,000 
limousine.  They  save  gasoline, 
reduce  up-keep  cost  one- third, 
and  increase  the  resale  value 
of  your  car.  300,000  Ford 
Owners  recognize  their  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

tO-Day 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Phone,  write  or  call  for  FREE  TRIAL 
BLANK  and  we  will  have  a  set  of  Has- 
slers  put  on  your  Ford  without  a  cent 
of  expense  to  you.  Try  them  10  days. 
Then,  if  you  are  will!  ng  to 
do  without  them,  they 
will  be  taken  off  with- 
out charge.  Don't  ride 
without  Hasslers  sim- 
ply because  someone 
discourages  you  from 
trying  them.  Accept 
this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself.  Over  300,000 
sets  in  use.    Do  it  now. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lock  Drawei  H.C38HAM1LT0N,  ONT,  CAN. 


The  Modern  Gas  Tractor 

Co«t»  only  $2.00.     Will  give  the  far- 

mer  knowledge  that  will  save 

him  dollars  and  time. 

Farmer's  Magazine 

143  Univer.ity  Ave.,      -      TORONTO 


FARM  ENGINEERING 


ANY  farmer  who  is  using  a  tractor  will 
help  all  readers  if  he  will  write  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Magazine  his 
experience  with  the  machine;,  any  help 
in  answer  to  questions  will  be  gladly  given. 
Sendin  your  experiences,  telling  the  name, 
size  and  power  of  your  tractor. — Editor. 


THE  USE  OF  LEVELS 

By  I.  D.  Wood 
University  of  Nebraska 

IN  sections  of  the  country  where  the  land 
is  very  rough  and  the  wash  from  the 
hills  is  excessive  the  contour  system  of 
tillage  has  given  fairly  good  satisfaction. 
Instead  of  plowing  and  planting  parallel 
to  fence  lines  the  rows  follow  around  the 
hill.  On  long  slopes  a  ditch  is  often 
needed  to  carry  excessive  run-off,  or  in 
some  instances  levees  are  built  at  inter- 
vals following  the  contour  of  the  land  to 
intercept  the  wash  and  to  allow  the  sedi- 
ment to  settle  out  rather  than  be  lost. 
The  farm  level  is  useful  in  locating  both 
ditches  and  levees. 

The  installation  of  farm  waterworks, 
septic  tanks  and  drains  for  sewage  dis- 
posal often  require  the  use  of  some  sort 
of  leveling  apparatus  if  they  are  to  work 
efficiently.  The  untrained  eye  is  a  very 
poor  judge  of  slopes  and  relative  eleva- 
tions of  land  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  considerable  outlay  is  made  on  a 
gravity  water  system  which  when  in- 
stalled does  not  work  efficiently  because  of 
too  much  guesswork. 

The  level  is  fairly  simple  in  construc- 
tion— consisting  essentially  of  a  bubble 
tube  much  the  same  as  the  one  found  on  a 


carpenter's  level,  except  that  it  is  larger 
and  more  sensitive.  Above  the  bubble 
tube  is  a  small  telescope  which  enables 
the  observer  to  see  the  leveling  rod  more 
plainly.  The  two  tubes  are  fastened  rigid- 
ly together  and  supported  on  a  plate, 
which  is  leveled  by  means  of  the  thumb 
screw.  There  is  a  swivel  joint  allowing 
the  telescope  to  be  turned  in  any  direction. 
The  entire  head  is  screwed  on  to  a  tripod, 
the  legs  of  which  set  firmly  into  the 
ground.  When  the  bubble  tube  shows 
that  the  plate  is  level,  the  telescope  tube 
is  level  for  all  positions.  There  are  for 
sale  some  levels  for  farm  use  which  are 
even  more  simple  than  the  one  here  des- 
cribed. 

The  transit  is  a  more  complicated  in- 
strument. It  has  the  same  essential  parts 
as  a  level,  but  is  fitted  with  graduated 
circles  which  admit  laying  off  angles  or 
measuring  them.  In  the  telescope  of  both 
instruments  are  cross  hairs  which  show 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  centres  of  the 
level  tube.  In  looking  through  the  instru- 
ment the  cross  hairs  appear. 

The  level  is  practically  indispensable  for 
any  kind  of  work.  Tile  ditches  are  often 
dug  by  guess,  the  slope  estimated,  the 
tile  put  in  and  covered  up  and  good  re- 
sults expected.  Such  systems  usually  re- 
sult in  failure,  however,  and  in  so  doing 
discourage  drainage  practice  in  a  whole 
community.  A  good  farm  level  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  man  whose  land  is  under 
the  irrigation  ditch.  The  making  of 
laterals  many  times  requires  that  some 
definite  knowledge  be  had  as  to  slope  in 
order  that  the  water  may  run  at  all  or 
that  it  may  not  have  too  great  a  velocity 
and  cut  out  too  wide  a  ditch.  Irrigation 
might    be    more    effective    sometimes    if 


A  substitute  for  wagon  rods  is  here  shown. 
Old  horse  shoes  are  tacked  at  the  top  on 
the  end  gate  so  that  when  the  sides  are  put 
on  the  end  gate  is  dropped  in  place.  There 
is  no  danger  of  losing  them  as  is  often 
the  case  of  rods. 
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A   handy    log   jack,    which    will   raise   from 

two  to  five  tons.      It   is  found  very  useful 

in  sawing  wood. 
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Kerosene  Tractors 


will  economically  increase  production  and  save 
labor  on  your  farm.  The  Case  is  the  most  practical 
and  perfect  type  of  tractor  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  Canadian  conditions. 

Each  Case  tractor  is  factory-tested  and  guaranteed  to  give 
more  than  rated  energy.  It  develops  9  horse  power  on  the 
drawbar  for  ploughing,  harrowing  and  hauling.  For  belt  work 
it  may  be  used  successfully  delivering  18  horse  power  to  the 
pulley  for  driving  the  thresher,  the  baler,  husker,  silo  filler  or 
operating  other  farm  machinery. 

They  are  built  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  roughest 
land  and  perform  every  variety  of  work  for  which  a  tractor 
can  be  used.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  of  successful  farm 
machinery  manufacture  insures  the  perfect  operation  of  the 
Case  tractor. 

The  Case  9-18  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  small 
farmer.  All  Case  tractors  burn  kerosene,  the  most  economical 
of  trade  fuels. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  today  and  ask  for  full  particulars. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

Limited 

St.  John,       Quebec,       Montreal,       Ottawa, 
Toronto,      Hamilton,       Windsor. 
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CASE  9-18 
Harrowing 
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New  Model  "Rapid"  Thresher 


New  Model 

Double  Wind 

Threshing  Machine 

with  Blower 


The  Farmer  who  owns  his  own  Threshing  Machine  is  in  a  position  of  independ- 
ence that  pays  him  many  times  over.  Our  Machines  are  thoroughly  reliable 
and  do  PERFECT  WORK.  We  also  make  SAW  BENCHES,  HAY  PRESSES, 
etc. 

i\r  \1  rpQ  W  ANTFH  to  handle  onr  goods.  Our  management  will  visit 
LSE./\l-idI\.>3        TV  J\IV   1  H.U      the   wett  ghortly   to   fix    agencies.    Write   immediately. 

RAPID    TOOL    &    MACHINE    COMPANY,    LIMITED 


Successors  to  J.  &  S.  Bissette,  Limited 


IBERVILLE 


QUEBEC 


Head  Offics,  Toronto 


"Some   of   the   Letters   in  Our  Daily  Mail" 

is  a  pamphlet  you  ought  to  read 

Copy  mailed  on  request  or  can  be  secured 
from  any  Excelsior  agent. 

EXCELSIOR  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY,    TORONTO 


Palmer^ 

Summer  Packs 


GIVE  real  foot  comfort  to  tired,  aching  feet.  They 
are  made  from  oil-tanned  Skowhegan  water- 
proof leather.  These  summer  packs  or  plow  shoes 
are  light,  strong,  durable — made  with  water-proofed 
leather  sole  and  heel  and  solid  leather  insoles  are 
laced,  have  large  eyelets  and  bellows  tongues.  The 
ideal  shoe  for  working  on  the  land. 

They  are  also  specially  suitable  for  ranchers, 
trackmen,  laborers,  sportsmen  and  all  others  requir- 
ing extra  strong  yet  comfortable  footwear. 

The  style  shown — No.  109,  is  nine  inches 
high.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Palmer's  famous 
"Moose  Head  Brand"  footwear — many  styles 
and  sizes  to  choose  from. 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  Limited 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada.  30 


farmers  had  some  very  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  contour  of  every  field  irrigated. 

The  side  ditches  along  rural  highways 
may  be  rendered  more  effective  in  many 
instances  if  some  care  is  taken  in  their 
construction  to  see  that  they  are  down  to 
grade  in  all  places.  In  the  level  districts 
of  prairie  states  these  ditches  are  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  from  men 
whose  farms  the  road  borders,  not  only 
because  of  the  benefit  derived  from  having 
the  road  bed  in  good  shape,  but  they  form 
a  convenient  means  of  carrying  off  flood 
water  from  farm  ditches  which  are  liable 
to  flood  fields  if  an  efficient  outlet  is  not 
at  hand. 


HAS  HIS  OWN  THRESHING 
MACHINE 

By  Eluid  Kester 

A  GRAIN  thresher  is  kept  for  his  own 
use  by  J.  J.  Elliott,  of  Guelph  town- 
ship, whose  Shorthorn  herd  is  the  envy  of 
a  great  many  farmers.  He  farms  450 
acres  of  very  fertile  land  and  has  his  two 
big  barns  more  than  filled  with  grain.  He 
finds  that  the  investment  pays  him  for  he 
can  take  his  own  time  in  getting  his 
threshing  done,  and  so  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  soil  work  done  in  the  fall  of 
the  year. 

The  engine  is  operated  by  a  12  horse- 
power gasoline  engine  that  has  been  giv- 
ing him  good  service  for  ten  years.  This 
outfit  runs  out  easily  1,600  to  2,000 
bushels  of  grain  per  day.  It  is  a  Mc- 
Claskey  cleaner  and  one  of  the  best,  he 
asserts. 


A   SKIM-MILK   PAINT 

By  Mark  Meredith 

IT  is  claimed  that  skim  milk  may  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  fire-resist- 
ing covering  for  building  purposes,  espe- 
cially wooden  roofs.  A  mixture  of  cement 
and  ordinary  fine  sand  in  a  paste  is  ef- 
fective as  a  fire-retardant  preparation 
for  wooden  roofs,  but  it  wears  away  quick- 
ly as  the  wood  absorbs  the  water  and  the 
dry  sand  and  cement  blow  away. 

The  casein  in  skim  milk  is  the  medium 
used  to  hold  intact  the  pigments  in  cold 
water  paint,  so  by  using  skim  milk  with- 
out water  the  integrity  of  the  paste  is 
assured.  Any  farmer  can  cover  his  build- 
ings with  a  fire-retardant  paint  made 
from  the  skim  milk  from  his  own  farm, 
together  with  cement  and  fine  sand.  It 
also  makes  a  waterproofing  paint. 


Cleaning  a  Belt 

Oil,  grease,  dirt  and  acid  are  foes  to 
belts,  and  therefore  should  be  guarded 
against.  Belts  which  have  been  allowed 
to  become  fouled  with  oil  and  dirt  can 
be  revived  by  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
scrubbing  in  a  pan  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  gasoline  and  one  part  turpentine. 
Use  the  best  gasoline  obtainable.  When 
the  dirt  and  gum  are  soft,  scrape  the  belt 
with  an  old  file  or  putty  knife.  Repeat 
the  work  until  the  bare  belt  is  clear  and 
clean.  Dry  belt  thoroughly,  and  keep  it 
away  from  heat  and  fire. 

Sometimes  farmers  apply  an  over  dose 
of  belt  dressing  to  make  them  grip,  and 
in  time  the  belt  gets  gummed.  Belts  in 
this  condition  should  be  treated  to  the 
cleaning  above  described.  Make  all  belt 
joints  square  and  draw  the  two  parts  to- 
gether tightly.  Use  a  square  when  cut- 
ting the  end  of  a  belt. 
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Keeping  to  the  Landmarks 

Continued  from  page  15 


the  other  should  be  extended  diagonally 
a  wooden  brace  4  in.  x  4  in.,  being  fitted 
into  notches  cut  in  the  posts.  Another 
brace  of  twisted  wire  should  extend  from 
near  the  top  of  the  brace  post  to  the 
bottom  of  the  end  post.  The  intermediate 
posts  should  be  about  7  feet  long  and 
4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter  and  should  be 
placed  2%  feet  or  3  feet  in  the  ground 
and  be  about  a  rod  apart.  All  posts  must 
be  in  perfect  line  from  top  to  bottom. 
Otherwise  the  tension  will  pull  some  of 
the  staples.  The  wire  should  always  be 
fastened  on  the  side  of  the  posts  toward 
the  field  where  the  stock  is  kept. 

THE  OLD  BOARD   FENCE 

The  old-fashioned  board  fence  is  rapidly 
going  out  of  use  and  is  now  only  seen 
around  yards  and  short  stretches  near 
buildings  where  it  is  often  better  than 
wire.  One  hundred  rods  of  the  old  board 
fence  would  cost  over  $300  for  the  boards 
alone.  It  takes  twice  as  many  posts  and 
is  much  more  tedious  to  build,  since  the 
posts  have  to  be  set  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  let  the  boards  meet.  This  kind  of  fence 
completed  would  cost  over  $5.00  per  rod. 
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A  woven  wire  fence  with  barb  wire  on  top 
for  hogs  and  cattle. 


Barb  wire  makes  a  good  fence  but   it  costs 
high   now. 

This  puts  it  out  of  the  running.  The  best 
54  in.  woven  wire  fence  can  be  purchased 
for  65  cents  or  less  per  rod  and  is  more 
sightly  and  serviceable,  while  the  fence 
takes  the  minimum  of  labor  to  erect. 

The  anchor  posts  shoub  be  painted  with 
oil  and  mineral  paint  and  the  tops  covered 
with  tin  painted  on  both  sides.  The  wires 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  anchor 
posts  to  ratchets.  Twisted  strands  of  wire 
will  be  less  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature than  plain  wire.  A  fence  built 
in  hot  weather  in  preference  to  freezing 
or  cold  weather  will  keep  in  place  better 
when  put  together  in  dry,  hot  weather 
than  when  built  early  in  the  spring  or  late 
in  the  fall. 

One  sees  many  failures  in  wire  fences 
from  lack  of  well-constructed  anchor  posts 
and  stays  from  placing  the  posts  too  far 
apart  and  not  deep  enough.  The  most 
common  form  of  bracing  is  to  set  one  end 
of  the  brace  near  the  top  of  the  anchor 
post  and  at  the  foot  of  the  next  post  in 
the  line  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  the  anchor  post  rise  enough  during 
the  first  winter  to  ruin  the  fence.  Then 
again  some  farmers  neglect  to  stretch  the 
fences  on  the  post,  simply  allowing  the 


wires  to  hang  on  loosely.  It  looks  abomin- 
able to  everybody  and  is  of  poor  service  to 
the  farmer. 

THE   FARM    GATES 

Farm  gates  are  of  all  descriptions  and 
are  in  many  cases  improvised  by  the 
farmers,  or  purchased  from  the  fence 
companies.  Every  fence  has  to  have  its 
gate.  And  where  gates  are  opened  and 
shut  several  times  every  day  it  is  very 
important  that  the  gate  move  easily  and 
quickly. 


Granulated  Eyelids, 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salvein  Tubes  25c.  For  Beok  of  the  Eye  Free  ask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


Sore 
Eyes 


1R0KAGE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardner's-big questions: 
How  can  I  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 
How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?    Use 

IRON  AGE  ™?lDHrii% 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.    A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.    30  com- 
binations— easily  adjusted.  Light, A 
strong  and  durable.  Prices,  $6.00 
to  $35.00    Will  help  you  to     " 
cut  the  high 
cost     of 
living. 

Write    na    I 
for  free 
booklet 

today. 

THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
480  Symington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada. 
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Everywhere 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  MOWER   CUTS  ANY   CROP 


What  you  must  have  from 
service — it  must  be  ready  to 
matter  how  heavy  or  tangled 
work  when  the  hay  is  ready  to 
ment  in  the  selection  of  your 
be  influenced  by  the  example 
farmers — make  your  choice  a 
always  have  that  comfortable 


your  mower  is  dependable 

cut  any  kind  of  a  crop,  no 

— and  it  must  be  ready  for 

cut.    Just  use  a  little  judg- 

mower — don't  be  afraid  to 

of  thousands  of  successful 

Frost  &  Wood  and  you  will 

feeling  that  your  hay  crop 


is  safe,  if  a  handy,  easy-to-drive,  light  draft,  dependable 
mower  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  superior  mechanical  features  of  the  Frost  &  Wood 
Mower,  the  "internal  drive  gear,"  the  special  cutter  bar, 
the  improved  knife  guards,  the  modern  roller-bearings,  the 
always-cutting  knives,  carbon-steel  construction,  etc.,  are 
too  numerous  to  deal  with  here.  Get  our  "Hay  Making 
Equipment"  circular. 


Frost  &  Wood  "Tiger"  Automatic  Dump  Rake 

An  all-steel  implement,  weather-proof  and  ready  for  the  hardest  kind  of  work  year 
after  year.  The  axle  is  immensely  strong,  is  always  revolving,  so  sagging  in  the  centre  is 
unknown  with  this  Rake.  The  wheels  are  high,  giving  ample  clearance ;  the  teeth  are  the 
highest  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  tested  so  they  last  for  years.  The  Automatic 
Dump  feature  is  worked  by  a  small  foot  trip,  the  teeth  toming  up  quickly  and  easily 
to  dump  the  windrow.  Light  draft,  good  work  and  man/  years  of  it,  are  built  into  this 
Rake. 

Ask  the  nearest  Frost  &  Wood  agent,  or  write  our 
nearest  branch,  for  a  copy  of  the  Frost  &  Wood  Folder, 
"Efficient  Equipment  Makes  Hay-making  a  Pleasure." 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Co. 
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MONTREAL,  SMITH'S  FALLS,  St.  JOHN 
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Cockshutt  Plow  Co. 

LIMITED 
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New  Ways  With  Old  Potatoes 


Continued  from  page  27 


fish  or  boiled  salt  fish  in  this  sauce.  Pile 
the.  potatoes  in  a  mound  in  the  centreof 
the  dish  and  pour  the  creamed  beef  or  fish 
around  them;  or  put  the  potatoes  in  a 
dish,  making  a  hollow  in  the  centre  and 
pour  the  creamed  meat  or  fish  into  this. 
Set  in  the  oven  to  brown,  or  serve  the- 
dish  as  it  is. 

Hot  biscuits  are  always  popular,  and 
if  they  can  be  made  in  part  from  potatoes, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  in- 
dulge our  fancy  for  them  occasionally 
even  in  war  times.  Cold  mashed  potatoes 
may  be  used  in  the  recipe  for  them  or  the 
potatoes  may  be  freshly  boiled  and  pre- 
pared for  the  biscuits. 

One  cupful  of  mashed  potatoes  will  be 
required  for  two  cupfuls  of  bread  flour 
previously  sifted  with  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking-powder  and  one  teaspoonful 
salt.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  and  rub 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening. 
Moisten  with  sufficient  milk,  or  milk  and 
water  mixed,  to  make  a  soft  dough  (about 
one-half  cupful  will  be  needed).  Turn 
out  on  the  molding-board  and  knead  very 
lightly  into  shape.  Then  roll  quickly  and 
cut  into  rounds,  brush  the  biscuits  over 
with  milk,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.    Remember,  in  making 


potato  biscuits,  to  handle  them  deftly  and 
bake  them  quickly;  these  are  the  two  es- 
sentials that  must  be  regarded  if  the 
biscuits  are  to  be  light  as  the  proverbial 
feather. 

Here  is  an  old  fashioned  recipe  for 
potato  bread.  Boil  three  pounds  of  peeled 
potatoes  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  well. 
Mash  them  and  add  a  tablespoonful  each 
of  salt,  melted  butter,  and  sugar.  Soften 
two  yeast-cakes  in  one  cupful  of  tepid 
skim-milk  or  use  one  cupful  of  home-made 
yeast,  and  add  to  the  potatoes  after  they 
have  cooled  sufficiently".  Stir  in  two  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  flour.  Beat  well,. then 
put  the  sponge  away  in  a  temperature  of 
86  degrees  until  light,  which  will  be  in 
three  or  four  hours.  Now  add  enough 
flour,  either  white,  whole  wheat,  or  rye, 
to  knead;  knead  well,  return  to  the  bowl, 
and  set  away  to  become  light  again.  Cut 
into  loaves  and  knead  lightly,  place  in 
greased  pans,  stand  in  a  warm  place  for 
one  hour  or  until  light,  and  bake  fifty 
minutes.  If  biscuits  are  desired,  make 
them  up  at  the  last  kneading,  bake,  when 
light,  for  twenty  minutes.  The  addition 
of  one  egg  and  one-fourth  cupful  of  sugar 
to  this  dough  will  transform  it  into  a  very 
delicious  rusk. 


Mothers  and  the   War 

Continued  from  page  11 


little  clothes  made  before  he  was 
born,  she  whispered,  "And  I  thought 
then  that  I  was  doing  such  a  great 
thing  for  you.  Now,  I  wonder." 
Was  it  a  great  thing — to  give  the  world 
a  life  which  would  go  out  that  the  world 
might  be  safe,  for  all  the  children  yet 
to  come?  As  for  how  he  would  have  felt 
about  it,  we  have  one  answer  from  a 
soldier  still  in  the  heart  of  it.  He  says: 
"Never  in  the  days  before  the  war  did  I 
realize  that  there  could  be  such  a  capacity 


for  big-hearted  endurance  in  just  ordin- 
ary men.  All  around  me  I  see  them 
dirty  with  the  mud  and  grime  of  the 
trenches — men  who  once  washed,  went 
to  theatres,  loved  kiddies  and  sweethearts, 
had  a  zest  for  life.  Here  they're  bereft 
of  all  pleasure  except  the  supreme  hap- 
piness of  knowing  that  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  they're  doing 
something  which  has  absolutely  no  trace 
of  selfishness  in  it."  A  mother  under- 
stands that — she  has  done  it  herself, 
and  she  knows  it  is  worth  while. 


Shall  We  Draft  the  Soil  Too? 


Continued  from  page  15 


crop  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be  15  bushels. 
Again,  if  the  soil  contained  nitrogen  sup- 
ply sufficient  for  a  60  bushel  per  acre  crop 
of  corn,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  supply 
sufficient  for  35  bushel  per  acre  yield,  the 
actual  yield  of  the  crop  will  be  35  bushels 
per  acre.  Liebig  held  that  yields  were 
determined  by  the  supply  of  plant  food  in 
least  abundance. 

INTERACTION  OF  VARIOUS  PLANT  FOODS 
The  Law  of  Minimum  loses  sight  of  the 
interaction  of  various  plant  foods.  For 
instance,  the  chief  function  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  soil  is  to  cause  plant  growth.  An- 
other important  function  of  nitrogen  is 
to  enable  the  plant  to  assimilate  other  con- 
stituents of  plant  food.  Phosphoric  acid 
not  only  hastens  crop  ripening,  but  aids 
the  crop  in  assimilating  the  potash  of  the 
soil. 

Another  school  of  agricultural  chemists 
claimed  that  the  crop  of  whatever  type  is 
a  living,  feeding  creation.  They  claimed 
that  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  corn 
stalk  and  corn  ear  told  exactly  what  was 
found  in  the  plant.  A  chemical  analysis 
of  potato  flour  and  potato  tubers  showed 


exactly  the  content  of  nitrogen  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  in  the  crop.  On 
this  basis  the  chemists  argued  that  it  was 
possible  to  tell  exactly  what  to  put  on  the 
soil  in  order  to  produce  a  given  result  in 
crop  yield. 

They  attempted  to  make  such  determin- 
ations at  many  of  the  older  experiment 
stations.  In  fact,  the  fertility  treatments 
on  two  of  the  oldest  soil  experiments  in 
America  are  based  upon  this  principle. 
The  result  is  that  in  several  plots  fertil- 
izers of  analyses  altogether  outside  the 
range  of  satisfactory  financial  returns  to 
the  farmer  are  being  added.  Such  prac- 
tices may  be  of  interest  to  general  science 
but  have  no  valuable  bearing  on  actual 
farming. 
WHERE    THE    CROP   ANALYSIS    FALLS   DOWN 

The  crop-analysis  basis  of  fertilizing 
left  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that 
growing  farm  crops  make  use  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  varying 
amounts  at  different  stages  in  the  crop's 
growth.  Furthermore,  the  losses  of  nitro- 
gen and  potash  by  leaching  and  of  phos- 
phoric acid  by  its  forming  chemical  com- 
binations, that  are  not  suitable  for  plant 


food,  upset  the  actual  working  out  of  the 
scheme  to  feed  crops  just  what  the  ma- 
tured product  analyzed. 

Successful  crop  feeding  must  neces- 
sarily take  into  account  the  food  supply 
characteristic  of  the  common  soil  types. 
It  must  also  reckon  on  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  various  crops.  To  this  must 
be  added  a  knowledge  of  the  previous 
cropping  of  the  land. 

Soil  students  are  paying  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  soil  for 
the  growth  of  the  myriad  forms  of  micro- 
scopic life  in  the  soil,  which  is  capable  of 
rendering  such  important  service  in  pre- 
paring soil  constituents  for  plant  food. 
They  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  soil  as  a 
living  organism.  A  discussion  of  this 
view  will  be  given  later. 

Before  Canada  went  dry  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  populace  were  exercised  over 
the  effect  that  alcoholic  liquors  were  hav- 
ing upon  a  certain  other  portion  of  the 
populace.  Alcoholic  beverages  caused  ex- 
treme activity  followed  by  extreme  inac- 
tivity of  both  muscle  and  brain.  We  all 
read  in  public  school  that  a  stimulant  was 
a  bad  thing  in  that  it  left  the  user  in  a 
permanently  weaker  state  after  the  tem- 
porary excitement. 

There  have  been  those  who  claimed  that 
the  addition  of  plant  food  in  manure,  and 
especially  in  the  form  of  fertilizers  cor- 
responds to  the  use  of  stimulants  by  man. 
Such  a  claim  is  without  foundation. 
There  are  no  instances  on  record  where 
fertilizers,  properly  used,  have  not  im- 
proved the  productive  power  of  the  soil. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  several  well 
recognized  records  where  the  effect  of 
fertilizers  was  shown  in  succeeding  crops 
for  two  or  three  years  after  the  fertilizer 
was  applied.  The  stimulant  theory  falls 
of  its  own  weight  when  we  consider  that 
fertilizers  are  carriers  of  plant  food,  just 
the  same  food  as  the  crop  gets  out  of  the 
soil  or  is  supplied  by  stock  manure,  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  One 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  fertilizers 
do  not  supply  a  considerable  amount  of 
humus.  Humus  is  as  necessary  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  as  is  a  suitable 
home,  supplying  good  ventilation  and 
proper  sanitation  is  to  the  human  being. 
You  can't  stick  a  man  in  an  undrained, 
unlighted,  poorly  ventilated  cellar  and  get 
best  results  out  of  him  even  if  you  do 
supply  him  with  the  very  best  of  food. 
Similarly  you  cannot  expect  fertilizers 
which  are  highly  concentrated  plant  food 
to  take  the  place  of  good  tillage,  organic 
matter,  good  seed,  etc. 
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The  Milking  Machine 


By  W.   H.  Underwood 


IS  THE  milking  machine  a  luxury  or  a 
necessity,  an  added  expense  or  a  money 
saver?  This  is  what  the  man  with 
ten,  twenty  or  thirty  cows,  the  dairyman 
who  lives  on  the  products  of  his  farm, 
wants  to  know.  For  the  farms  where 
dairies  are  operated  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  owners  who  breed  fancy  stock  and  the 
cost  of  operation  need  not  be  counted  there 
are  high  priced  milkers  made  with  many 
highly  finished  parts  of  expensive  brass, 
copper,  etc.,  which  while  exceedingly  effi- 
cient are  also  costly.  These  machines  we 
need  not  consider  as  economy  in  cost  and 
especially  first  cost  is  what  we  need  to 
study. 

There  are,  however,  milking  machines 
which  while  perfectly  practical*  simple  in 
construction  and  satisfactory  in  their  re- 
sults are  not  too  high  in  price  for  the  man 
who  must  cut  corners  in  his  financial  ven- 
turing and  which  prove  real  time,  labor 
and  money  savers  and  help  to  take  the 
"grind"  out  of  the  work  in  dairying.  Be- 
cause one  article  is  lower  in  price  than 
another  is  not  a  good  reason  to  assume 
that  it  must  be  inferior  in  quality  or  in- 
adequate in  service.  Simplicity  in  con- 
struction, fewer  parts,  less  expensive 
manufacturing  plants,  all  tend  to  lower 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  any  piece  of 
machinery  without  necessary  loss  of  qual- 
ity. This  is  the  case  with  the  making  of 
milking  machines.  High  priced  milking 
machines  are  good  but  there  are  lower 
priced  machines  which  are  just  as  good  as 
far  as  service  is  concerned  and  among  the 
low  priced  milkers  the  farmer  dairyman 
of  moderate  means  may  find  one  to  suit 
his  purse. 

Take  first  the  question  of  saving  time. 
An  extra  good  man  can  milk  ten  cows  an 
hour  by  hand  if  he  has  the  inclination  to 
work  steadily  and  conscientiously  but  a 
fair  average  is  eight  cows.  With  a  two-unit 
milking  machine  one  man  can  milk  twenty 
cows  in  an  hour  with  no  rushing  or  hurry- 
ing, stripping  included.  Here  we  have  at 
each  milking  period  an  hour  and  a  half 
saved  as  it  would  take  the  eight-cow 
milker  two  and  a  half  hours  to  milk  the 
twenty  cows  by  hand.  Counting  300  days 
as  a  year,  by  way  of  allowance  for  dry 
cows,  illness  or  change  in  the  number  of 
the  herd  due  to  sales  or  death,  we  have 
with  600  milkings  a  saving  of  900  hours 
in  the  year  which  means  90  ten-hour  days 
or  75  twelve-hour  days.  This  saving  of 
time  is  real,  not  a  milking  machine  manu- 
facturer's statement,  for  we  use  a  two- 
unit  milker  with  which  one  person  easily 
milks  twenty  cows  in  an  hour  and  then 
washes  all  the  dairy  utensils  because  the 
milkings  are  so  quickly  done  that  he  has 
plenty  of  time  to  do  what  would  require 
the  time  of  another  man  if  the  cows  were 
milked  by  hand. 

DOES  AWAY  WITH  DRUDGERY 

To  the  person  who  looks  on  hand  milk- 
ing seems  easy  but  it  is  not.  It  is  hard 
work,  muscle  tiring,  back  straining,  finger 
cramping  work,  to  sit  on  a  milking  stool 
in  a  necessarily  unnatural  position  for 
one  or  two  hours  twice  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  mechanical  milker  taking  the 
place  of  the  man  is  a  labor  saver  for  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  whole  dairy  be- 
cause it  does  away  with  this  tiresome 
drudgery.  To  attach  the  teat  cups  to  the 
udder  of  each  cow  and  start  the  machine 
is  but  a  moment's  work,  the  transfer  from 
cow  to  cow  is  simple  and  the  changing  of 


the  pails  as  emptied  entails  no  more  work 
than  changing  pails  in  hand  milking.  The 
cleansing  of  the  few  portions  of  the  milker 
which  the  milk  comes  in  contact  with  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  and  if  it  is  always 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  milk- 
ing there  will  be  no  trouble. 

The  milking  machine  is  a  great  saver  of 
udders.  Many  hired  milkers  are  careless 
about  stripping  or  clean  milking  of  the 
cow  and  a  little  milk  left  in  the  udder 
day  after  day  often  causes  a  lost  quarter 
or  even  the  ruin  of  the  whole  udder  espe- 
cially if  dealing  with  a  heavy  milk  pro- 
ducer during  first  months  of  lactation.  As 
the  udder  is  the  business  end  of  the  cow  a 
spoiled  quarter  or  half  or  whole  udder 
means  the  loss  of  a  cow  and  good  dairy 
cows  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  at  present. 
When  milk  is  left  in  the  udder  it  remains 
there  till  the  next  milking  time.  Cows 
that  are  milked  clean  give  milk  for  a 
longer  time  than  those  that  are  not  milked 
thoroughly  at  each  milking.  Failure  to 
obtain  the  strippings  means  the  loss  of 
the  very  best  part  of  the  milk  for  the  last 
milk  drawn  is  richer  than  any  of  the  rest 
and  often  tests  as  high  as  12  to  14  per 
cent,  in  butterfat.  The  milking  machine 
is  a  very  clean  milker.  It  always  cleans 
the  udders  out  better  than  is  the  case 
when  milking  is  done  by  hand.  Then  too 
machine  drawn  milk  is  cleaner  than  hand 
drawn  milk  because  at  no  time  is  the  flow 
in  contact  with  the  stable  air,  coming  as 
it  does  through  the  teat  cups  which  are 
held  to  the  udder,  to  the  tubing  and  so 
on  down  into  the  covered  pail. 


Is  a  milking  machine  hard  to  take  care 
of  and  to  keep  in  good  running  order?  De- 
cidedly not.  No  piece  of  machinery  used 
on  the  farm  will  run  properly  and  give 
good  service  unless  it  has  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care  but  the  mechanical  milker 
needs  no  expert  to  keep  it  going.  Keep 
it  clean,  see  that  the  moving  parts  are 
oiled,  handle  it  as  you  should  any  of  your 
dairy  equipment  and  it  will  be  a  good 
servant.  Cream  separators,  plows,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  wagons,  all  these  require 
a  certain  amount  of  attention  and  the 
milking  machine  is  no  exception.  The  one 
thing  to  be  especially  careful  about  is  the 
cleansing  of  the  rubber  tubing,  the  teat 
cups  and  connections.  If  they  are  neg- 
lected for  days  at  a  time  it  will  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  clean  them  but  if  they 
are  cleansed  thoroughly  soon  after  every 
milking  and  the  tubing  kept  in  lime  water 
between  milkings  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  their  condition. 

In  cleaning  the  parts  we  wash  all  of 
of  them  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  then 
with  hot  water  and  sal  soda  and  then  im- 
merse the  tubing  in  a  vessel  of  lime  water 
which  is  made  by  adding  a  lump  of  lime 
about  the  size  of  a  teacup  to  twenty  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  pails  and  tops  and 
teat  cups  we  keep  in  a  box  covered  with 
clean  cheesecloth  when  not  in  use  and  we 
have  no  trouble  with  either  milk  or  ma- 
chine. 

The  facts  as  given  here  are  all  subject 
to  verification  and  if  one  has  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  or  thirty  cows  he  will  find  his 
hours  of  milking  considerably  shortened, 
his  labor  with  his  cows  less  tedious  and 
disagreeable,  his  milk  cleaner,  his  cows 
milked  out  better  and  more  uniformly 
which  often  increases  the  milk  flow  and 
his  expenses  lowered  with  consequent  pro- 
fit by  the  use  of  a  standard  milking  ma- 
chine. 


Why  Sugar  Is  Rationed 


By  The  Food  Board 


SURPRISE  has  been  expressed  by  the 
public  at  the  new  sugar  regulations 
put  in  force  the  1st  day  of  May  by 
the  Canada  Food  Board.  People  won- 
dered at  the  sudden  scarcity  of  sugar, 
having  understood  since  the  first  of  the 
year  that  the  new  Cuban  crop  was  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  situation  in  Europe,  where 
Java  sugar  was  cut  off  owing  to  war  con- 
ditions. 

The  situation  in  this  country,  however, 
has  been  materially  changed  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  At  that  time  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Commission  of  New  York, 
which  handles  the  raw  sugar  of  this  con- 
tinent, allocating  and  distributing  the 
amounts  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  other  countries,  considered  that 
there  was  sufficient  sugar  in  Cuba  to  allow 
Canada  320,000  tons  as  against  400,000 
imported  last  year.  As  Canada  last  year 
exported  55,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  her 
consumption  was  then  345,000  tons  and 
this  year  at  320,000  tons  her  supply  would 
be  reduced  merely  by  25,000  tons  or  6 
per  cent.,  which  would  not  have  been  a 
severe  hardship  upon  anybody  or  made 
much  disturbance  in  the  trade.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  outlook  the  Commission  ex- 
pected to  have  a  surplus  of  700,000  tons 
to  work  on  later,  of  which  Canada's  share 
would  be  70,000  tons  or  10  per  cent.,  so 


that  before  the  year  was  out  this  country 
would  have  been  supplied,  under  former 
arrangements  with  45,000  tons  more 
sugar  this  year  than  last.  Consequently 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Food  Board 
placing  any  restrictions  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  this  country,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Trans-Atlantic  ship- 
ping was  so  taken  up  with  other  more 
vital  cargoes  that  space  could  not  be 
spared  for  sugar.  Wheat,  meat,  muni- 
tions and  men  for  the  army  are  more 
imperatively  needed  in  Europe  than  even 
sugar,  and  there  are  not  ships  enough  to 
carry  everything. 

It  was  expected,  however,  that  there 
would  be  shipping  enough  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States  to  bring  raw 
sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies 
to  New  York  and  other  American  points. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  congestion  at  the 
wharves  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  break- 
down in  railway  transportation  and  the 
general  and  totally  unexpected  demand 
upon  the  American  transportation  system 
generally,  it  has  become  a  difficult  matter 
to  move  the  freight  necessary  for  this 
country  and  the  difficulty  has  not  been 
overcome  as  yet.  It  was  hoped  that  some 
arrangement  for  bringing  sugar  direct 
from  Cuba  to  Canadian  ports  could  have 
been  effected  but  this  attempt  has  to  be 
dropped.  Shipping  is  not  available,  hence 
the  new  sugar  regulations. 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  SSL 


solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itanddoaday  shand- 
work  in  60 

minutes,  SO 
combinations 
$4.60  to  $30. 
Write  for 
booklet. 


THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
490  S  y  mi  n  ft  on  Avenue,  Toronto.  Canada. 


Did  May  1st., 
1918,  Bring 
You  a  Raise 
in  Salary  ? 


What  are  your  prospects  for  this 
month  ?  Are  you  in  a  position  to 
go  to  your  employer  and  say,  "I 
think  I  deserve  a  $5.00  a  week 
raise."    Will  it  be  granted? 

That  all  depends  on  whether  you 
have  made  good.  You  know 
whether  you  have  or  not.  It  is 
the  confidence  you  have  in  your 
own  ability  that  is  going  to 
tell.  Why  not  prepare  yourself 
for  a  bigger  and  better  position 
paying  a  larger  salary  by  qual- 
ifying for  it  by  gaining  confi- 
dence in  your  own  ability. 

Why  not  allow  us  to  train  you? 
It  is  thought  by  many  that 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  are 
born,  and  cannot  be  made,  that 
salesmanship  is  a  knack  which 
cannot  be  acquired.  The  truth, 
as  has  been  proved  thousands 
of  times,  is  that  we  are  all 
salesmen  regardless  of  who  we 
are  or  what  we  do. 

We  teach  salesmanship.  While 
we  are  teaching  salesmanship, 
the  salesman  or  saleswoman  is 
earning.  Regardless  of  your 
present  position  in  life,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  at  least  write 
for  information. 

Do  not  wait  until  to-morrow  to  learn 
how  yon  can  turn  your  spare  time  int« 
money.  A  Post  Card  will  brine  you 
the  detail*. 

Agency  Division 
TheMacLean  Publishing; Co., Ltd. 

143  University  Ave. 
TORONTO  -  ONTARIO 
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Selling  Loose  Hay  in  a  Loose  Way 

By  Percival  B.  Walmsley 


MR.  WILKINS  used  to  be  a  buyer  of 
hay  to  supplement  his  own  through 
the  winter.  He  bought  the  baled  hay. 
That  was  simple  enough.  It  had  all  been 
weighed,  and  the  little  tickets  with  the 
figures  on  were  tucked  under  the  wire. 
Then  he  cleared  more  land,  and  with  the 
good  crops  of  1916  and  1917,  the  tide 
turned  in  his  favor,  and  he  had  hay  to 
sell.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  warrant 
him  buying  a  baling  machine,  so  he  sold 
it  loose. 

At  first  he  sold  it  by  weight,  using  an 
old  steelyard,  as  do  a  good  many  other 
farmers.  It  was  quite  a  business?  You 
rigged  up  a  swinging  pole  over  the  barn 
floor,  with  the  steelyard  attached  to  one 
end.  A  rope  was  laid  on  the  floor,  doubled 
and  spread  out  in  parallel  lines.  On  this 
the  hay  was  laid  till  it  was  judged  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  weigh.  Then  the  rope 
was  drawn  over  the  top  of  it,  and  tied;  the 
steelyard  attached,  and  some  one  pulled 
down  the  other  end  of  the  pole,  which 
raised  the  hay  off  the  ground,  where  it 
swung  between  heaven  and  earth  like 
Mahomet's  coffin.  The  next  item  was  a 
reaching  up  with  a  fork  and  nushing  of 
the  pointer  of  the  steelyard  to  and  fro 
until  balance  was  found,  and  the  weight 
was  ascertained  and  duly  recorded,  the 
weight  of  the  rope,  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  weighings  being  afterwards  de- 
ducted. This  process,  sure  but  very  slow, 
went  on  until  the  load  was  made  up.  Some 
farmers  with  constructive  genius  have 
fixed  up  a  contrivance  something  like  a 
huge  inverted  umbrella,  which  would  hold 
a  large  quantity  of  hay,  say  about  300  lbs., 
which  was  of  course  a  gain  in  time,  both 
by  weighing  more  at  once  and  because 
there  was  none  of  the  troublesome  tying 
up.  But  such  things  were  not  for  him, 
so  he  bethought  himself  of  measuring  the 
loads  and  then  making  calculations  from 
that.  A  memorandum  book  gave  him  this 
information:  "In  estimating  the  weight 
of  hay,  allow  540  cubic  feet  for  a  ton,  if 
on  the  wagon  or  newly  stored,  but  if  well 
settled  in  mow  or  stack,  allow  512  cubic  ft.; 
270  cubic  feet  of  baled  hay  will  weigh  a 
ton."  Some  of  the  loads  of  hay  were  reck- 
oned on  this  basis,  but  the  purchaser  did 
not  seem  quite  satisfied,  so  it  was  decided 
to  weigh  a  load  and  measure  it,  and  then 
use  that  as  a  scale  for  rest.  This  was  done. 
It  was  only  a  small  load,  9%  feet  by  8% 
broad  and  3  feet  high.  It  came  to  439  lbs. 
by  the  actual  weighing — this  242  cubic 
feet.  This  is  supposing  the  figures  were 
all  correct.  But  if  reckoned  at  540  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton,  it  would  have  come  to  896 
lbs. — a  considerable  difference.  This  time 
it  seemed  too  much  in  favor  of  the  pur- 
chaser, who  eventually  agreed  to  an  ad- 
vance on  all  these  calculations,  which  be- 
came the  actual  practice  for  several  loads. 

Some  hay  had  been  sold  in  the  summer, 
taken  from  the  coils  and  loaded  on  to  a 
scow.     The  hay  makers  made   a   rough 
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guess  at  the  amount  by  the  heft  of  the 
coils  and  averaging  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  at  the  barn  he 
bethought  him  of  inquiring  over  the  phone 
from  his  district  representative,  who  told 
him  that  3  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  was  the 
amount  generally  reckoned  for  loose  hay. 
On  working  that  out  to  a  common  basis  of 
comparison — the  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  he 
found  it  would  run  thus — (1)  The  com- 
mon table  of  540  cubic  feet,  (2)  at  3  lbs. 
per  foot,  he  would  have  to  give  666  2/3 
cubic  feet  to  make  a  ton,  while  (3)  on  his 
own  weighed-and-measured  basis,  the  pur- 
chaser could  exact  1102  cubic  feet. 

Of  course  as  the  D.  R.  said,  hay  varied, 
and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkins'  idea 
that  the  hay  of  1916  seemed  very  light 
(in  weight)  and  took  a  lot  of  bulk  to  make 
weight.  That  was  the  season  of  pheno- 
menal growth.  The  D.  R.  said  that  many 
men  had  said  the  hay  did  not  seem  to 
"hang  out"  as  long  as  usual  that  winter. 
Of  course  too,  Wilkins  realized  that  a  good 
deal  might  depend  on  the  height  of  the 
load.  A  half  ton  load  would  not  be  packed 
as  tight  as  a  ton  load. 

In  the  winter  of  1917-18  a  new  pur- 
chaser came,  and  brought  a  new  basis  of 
calculation.  He  measured  the  load  with 
more  particularity,  reckoning  the  width 
and  the  length  a  good  six  inches  in  from 
the  loose  ends  of  the  hay,  and  averaged 
the  height  at  back  and  front.  He  reckon- 
ed on  a  scale  out  of  some  book,  but  said 
that  at  one  place  they  had  weighed  as  well 
as  measured  a  load,  and  it  came  out  pretty 
even.  This  scale  was  2%  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  for  "heavy  hay."  That  was  what  was 
sold;  good  mixed  timothy  and  clover,  of 
a  good  length.  If  it  was  light,  fine  hay, 
that  is  the  hay  off  the  old  meadows,  then 
2%  lbs.  was  reckoned. 

Two  things  struck  Mr.  Wilkins  when  he 
came  to  figure  it  out.  (1)  It  seemed  as 
if  the  heavy  hay  should  be  reckoned 
heavier  per  cubic  foot  than  the  li°-ht  hay. 
(2)  It  looked  a  big  load  for  1445  pounds, 
and  it  measured  a  big  load  too.  It  was  16 
feet  long,  8V2  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  3  in.  high. 
However,  Mr.  C,  a  man  in  whom  he 
thoroughly  believed,  explained  it  thus, 
that  the  heavy  hav.  being  long,  was  bulky. 
It  would  not  lie  as  close  as  the  lighter, 
but  shorter  hay  from  old  meadows. 

With  this  Mr.  Wilkins  had  to  be  content, 
but  as  the  subject  began  to  be  interesting, 
he  asked  another  man  who  was  buying 
hay  elsewhere  how  he  bought  his.  "Oh," 
he  said,  "M.  (the  seller)  has  sold  so  much 
now,  that  he  can  guess  a  ton  by  the  look 
of  it.  When  I  am  satisfied,  and  he  is  sat- 
isfied, I  go  off  with  the  load."  This 
seemed  truly  Arcadian  simplicity.  Why 
worry  with  scales,  measurements  or  calcu- 
lations, in  these  short-handed  days?  Time 
is  money!  Still  on  the  trail  of  knowledge, 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  glad,  when  he  met  Mr. 
C.  again,  to  find  he  had  lately  assisted  at 
yet  another  sale  of  loose  hay.     Here  the 
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vendor  had  no  scales,  and  it  was  guess- 
work again.  While  the  load  was  being 
put  on,  he  went  and  put  on  dinner,  as  he 
was  "baching  it."  It  seemed  a  natural 
and  time-saving  division  of  labor.  Now 
although  the  load  was  never  measured, 
yet  Mr.  C.  from  buying  hay  for  himself 
by  the  measurements  ran  his  eye  over 
the  load  from  force  of  habit,  and  had 
made  a  rough  estimate  of  them.  Wilkins 
jotted  them  down.  Length  18  ft.,  height 
5  ft.  and  about  7  ft.  wide  on  the  average. 
"What  sort  of  hay  was  it?"  queried  Wil- 
kins. "It  was  half  and  half,  partly  long 
hay  and  partly  short,  fine  hay."  "That's 
between  2y2  and  2%  lbs.  per  foot,"  said 
Wilkins.  "Multiply  by  2%  then,"  said 
his  boy  who  was  in  the  third  book.  He 
did,  and  he  made  it  come  to  1653  lbs.  and 
a  fraction.  That  is  347  or  say  350  lbs. 
short,  and  at  $12.00  the  ton,  would  work 
out  at  $2.10.  If  these  dimensions  were 
really  correct,  the  seller  might  well  stand 
a  pretty  good  dinner,  and  would  be  doing 
well  without  any  scales  if  all  the  loads 
which  went  away  were  like  that  one. 

The  next  and  last  man  spoken  to  on  the 
subject,  one  generally  a  purchaser  of  hay, 
said  sententiously:  "Unless  you  know 
pretty  much  about  it,  I  berWve  in  having 
the  hay  weighed."  This  brings  you  back 
again  in  your  tracks  to  the  steel  yard  and 
perhaps  the  umbrella  contrivance. 

Young  Wilkins,  who  is  doing  fractions, 
told  his  father  that  at  2%  lbs.,  he  must 
give  727  3/11  cubic  feet  for  a  ton,  and  at 
2V2  lbs.,  800  cu.  feet,  and  Wilkins  says  to 
himself  that  next  winter  he  will  give  out 
that  he  will  either  reckon  the  ton  as  540 
cubic  feet,  or  else  will  not  sell  any  loose 
hay. 


THE  FARMER'S  CASE 

By  F.  G.  H.  P. 

The  foolish  folk  who  live  in  town, 
What  know  they  of  the  farmer's  needs? 
They  always  try  to  keep  him  down, 
And  grumble  if  he  grows  some  weeds. 

They  rob  him  of  his  labor  by 
Paying   amounts   absurdly  high; 
When  foodstuff  prices  heavenward  vault, 
They  say  it  is  the  farmer's  fault. 

What  do  "labor  men"  know  of  work? 
It's  what  they  chiefly  try  to  shirk. 
They  lie  in  bed  and  loudly  snore, 
While  farmer  works  tivo  hours  »r  more. 

They  grumble  at  a  nine-hour  day, 
The  farmer  thinks  that  would  be  play. 
Before  the  birds  have  spread  their  wings, 
The  farmer's  up  and  doing  things. 

Playing  or  working,  weak  or  strong; 
The  farmer  he  is  always  wrong. 
They  cry:  "Produce  till  you  are  ill" ; 
Then  hit  him  with  the  Daylight  Bill. 

For  years  he  gave  foodstuffs  away, 
But  since  he's  tried  to  make  them  pay, 
The  city  folk  are  up  in  arms, 
"Profits  are  not  allowed  on  farms." 

Not  tliat  they  mind  some  profiteering, 
Indeed,  they're  often  found  it  cheering, 
But,  the  farmers  clearly  know  the  fac's" 
They  carry  the  townsfolks  on  their  backs. 

Toiling  and  moiling  all  their  life, 
The  farmer  and  his  fiard-worked  wife, 
Worn  out  at  last,  fall  down  and  die; 
Surely  they  ought  to  go  on  high. 


Turns  in 
its  Tracks 


Big  Results  at  Low  Cost 

THE  HAPPY  FARMER  Model  B  abundantly  makes  good 
this  claim  because  it  does  everything  other  tractors  do,  and 
does  it  on  cheap  coal  oil. 

It  pulls  plows,  drills  or  harrows,  pulls  the  binder,  draws 
loads  to  market,  or  does  road  grading;  it  helps  saw  wood,  fill 
the  silos — does  every  kind  of  pulling  and  belt  work  on  coal  oil 
without  carbon  trouble  or  smoke  nuisance. 

If  you  want  early  plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  in 
critical  times,  make  sure  of  them  by  using  the 

Happy  Farmer 


Model  A — 8- 1 6  horse  power 
Model  B — 12-24  horse  power 


Tractor 


Model  B's  motor  is  not  merely  adapted,  it  is  designed  specially  for 
kerosene :  it  is  the  most  perfect  kerosene  burning  motor  made. 

The  Happy  Farmer  makes  good  on  the  heaviest  plowing,  yet  it  is  light 
enough  for  use  with  the  drill.  It's  great  how  it  gets  around  in  close 
corners  and  in  small  fields.  It  plows  right  up  close  to  the  fence  with  every 
corner  finished  right.     It  turns  on  its  own  tracks. 

With  more  than  2,000  lbs.  draw  bar  pull,  and  weighing  only  3,700 
lbs.,  model  B  does  not  pack  the  soil  in  cultivating  or  seeding.  This  com- 
bination of  power  with  light  weight  means  economy  and  a  less  expensive 
machine  all  around. 

If  you  prefer  a  less  powerful  machine  for  smaller  farm,  Model  A  will 
meet  your  requirements. 

Send  for  prices,  terms  and  descriptive  literature.      Write  to-day. 

The    Renfrew    Machinery    Co.,    Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:   Renfrew,  Ontario 

Eastern  Branch:  Sussex,  N.B. 
Branches    almost    everywhere  in  Canada  203 


PEERLESS  GATES 


•f* 


Down  the  road  or  far  across 
the  fields  is  often  an  "entrance,"  a  mere  hole 
in  the  fence,  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  stock     ...  •CSa' 
getting  through.     The  best  way  to 

Keep  Your  Stock  Where  You  Want  Them 

is  to  provide  real  gates,  strong  and  durable.     All  Peerless  Farm  Gates  are  of 

heavy  open   hearth   steel   wire  on  strong  tubular  steel  frames  electrically 

welded  in  one  solid  piece,  and  braced  like  a  steel  bridge.     No  sag,  no  rust, 

no  wearing  out.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you   Peerless  Gates,  also 

Peerless  Perfection  Farm  and  Poultry  fencing  with  the  famous  Peerless 

lock  at  all  intersections. 

It   tells  you  how   to  put 
up  a  fence  to  "stay  put." 


SEND   TODAY    FOR    CATALOG. 


The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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A  Big 
Labor 
Saver      ^ 
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Lasts 

for 

Years 


Hinman  Milkers  en- 
able one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  three.  They 
are  simple,  safe  and 
sanitary.  No  metal 
pipes  to  clean 
or  freeze.  No 
pulsators  t  o 
ruin  the 
cows. 


The  New  Hin- 
man catalog  is 
ready.  We'll 
send  you  one 
free  of  charge. 
Write    for    it 


H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON 
GALT,  ONT. 


&1WHAGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crops  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro- 
tect my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 

IRON  AGE  lr£% 

meets  the  need  for  a  fast-working,  btgb-pressure  field 

sprayer.  Oovers  4  or  6  rowa— &5  or  100 gal.  tank.    Write  to- 

l,W6  rowa  *  day  for  free  booklet. 


THE  BATEMAN -WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 

i  80  Symington  Avenue,        Toronto,  Canada. 
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Tbemlleageobtainablefroni 
tiros  Is  in  direct  ratio  with 
Ibe  air  put  into  them. 
I  f  your  tire  lacks  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  air  it  needs.  It  wil) 
render  you  twenty  per  cent 
less  than  the  mileage  It  could 
bare  given  you.     Measure 
the  air  in  your  tires  with  a 
SCHRADER  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 
and  get  the  maximum  out  ol 
your  tires. 

Price  $1.50  at  your  dealer  or 
A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 

334  King  St.  East.      •     Toronto 


InThe  PoultryYard 


WHY  THE  0.  A.  C.  BREEDS  ROCKS 

Hon.  John  Dryden  Made  the  Decision  by 
a  Novel  Method 

By  Grasmere 

A  WALK  through  the  poultry  yards  at 
0.  A.  C,  Guelph,  revealed  to  me  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  birds 
there  were  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pen 
after  pen  was  mated  up  with  all  fine  look- 
ing vigorous  birds.  Further  exploration 
around  this  provincial  chicken  farm  re- 
vealed a  big  absence  of  other  varieties,  if 
we  except  the  white  Leghorns.  Only  a 
few  pens  were  given  to  a  few  other  breeds, 
and  some  breeds  did  not  get  a  look  in  at 
all. 

Why  then  the  great  preponderance  of 
Rocks? 

"When  the  Hon.  John  Dryden  was  first 
Minister  of  Agriculture  he  asked  us  to  go 
over  our  correspondence  and  ascertain 
what  fowl  was  in  general  demand  in  the 
province;  to  study  the  whole  fowl  popula- 
tion of  Ontario  as  far  as  we  could  from 
this  end,"  said  Prof.  R.  Graham.  "We 
found  out  that  we  had  more  inquiries 
about  Barred  Rocks  than  for  all  the  other 
breeds  combined.  So  the  Hon.  John  told 
us  to  go  ahead  and  produce  laying  strains 
of  this  breed  and  specialize  with  it.  And 
after  many  years  of  work,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  fowl  judgment  was  not 
far  wrong. 

"Of  course  you  can  make  a  laying  strain 
out  of  one  breed  as  well  as  another  but 


in  all  our  work  with  Rocks  I  never  knew 
them  to  fall  down  if  taken  care  of  at  all 
properly.  A  bred-to-lay  hen  is  something 
like  a  20,000-lb.  cow,  you  can't  get  best 
results  by  allowing  her  to  shift  around 
a  straw  stack. 

"Back-lottejjp.  get  an  average  egg  pro- 
duction higher  than  we  do  here  because 
they  have  table  scraps,  only  a  few  fowl, 
and  these  get  individual  attention." 

Further  conversation,  gave  us  the  in- 
formation that  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
still  call  for  more  Barred  Rock  eggs  than 
for  all  the  other  breeds.  What  the  farmer 
wants  is  a  general  purpose  fowl — one  that 
will  lay  fairly  well  and  still  make  a  table 
bird  of  some  decent  proportions.  In  this 
regard  there  seems  to  be  no  fowl  of  gen- 
eral acceptance  that  meets  the  conditions 
so  well  as  the  Rock. 

"What  about  blue  fowls?  we  asked. 

"Blue  fowls,"  said  the  professor,  "are 
hard  to  breed  true  to  color.  Most  persons 
will  tell  you  that  their  blue  birds  will  not 
hatch  blue  perhaps  over  50  per  cent.  Of 
the  rest  25  per  cent,  will  be  black  and  25 
per  cent,  white.  Breed  these  black  and 
white  birds  and  you  get  blue  in  the  next 
generation." 


|    One  of  Thompson's  Prize  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Mention  Fanners'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


TWISTING  EGGS  IN  PAPER  TO  MAIL 
THEM 

By  Mark  Meredith 

The  safe  delivery  of  eggs  to  be  sent  by 
mail  will  be  insured  and  their  period,  of 
freshness  prolonged  at  the  same  time  by 
the  use  of  a  new  system  which  has  re- 
cently been  patented  and  is  now  being 
called  to  the  attention  of  egg  dealers  and 
shippers.  The  patent  is  on  a  machine 
which  wraps  the  eggs  in  a  long  piece  of 
paper,  the  eggs  being  entirely  covered  by 
the  paper  which  is  twisted  about  them, 
making  them  resemble  a  length  of  saus- 
ages more  than  anything  else.  The  paper 
in  which  they  have  been  encased  has  been 
damped,  and  in  this  condition  the  eggs 
are  draped  round  a  collapsible  wire 
frame.  As  the  paper  dries  it  becomes 
taut,  and  the  eggs  are  securely  held 
between  the  arms  of  the  frame.  When 
they  are  placed  in  a  box  for  shipment 
they  are  supported  so  that  they  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  each  other  nor  the 
box,  and  they  are  thus  able  to  withstand 
a  rough  experience  which  would  be  dis- 
astrous under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
frames  are  made  in  one  dozen  and  crate 


Cost  of  Producing  Eggs 

A  writer  in  a  U.S.  Agricultural  College 
says  it  costs  52  cents  to  produce  eggs  now; 
again  one  of  the  best  managed  and  best 
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equipped  poultry  farms  of  the  Eastern 
States— handling  flocks  of  close  to  20,000 
Leghorns — gives  figures  to  prove  that 
their  average  egg  cost  for  1917  was  45 
cents  per  dozen  for  all  eggs  laid. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Mites 

Clean  out  the  house  and  thoroughly 
sweep,  not  forgetting  the  windows,  walls 
and  ceiling.  When  this  is  all  swept  out 
clean,  use  a  garden  hose  or  a  stiff  brush 
and  hot  water.  See  that  everything  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  is  washed  out.  After 
this  is  done  allow  the  house  to  dry  for  a 
while  and  if  everything  then  appears  to  be 
clean,  use  a  good  disinfectant  and  be  sure 
that  the  solution  .is  forced  by  the  spray 
or  brush  right  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices.  If  the  mites  are  bad,  use  boiling 
hot  water  followed  by  coal  oil  and  a  liquid 
lice  killer  or  lice  paint.  Be  sure  that  this 
goes  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  and  when 
you  have  gone  over  your  house  thorough- 
ly according  to  the  above  treatment  in 
all  probability  the  mites  will  be  extermin- 
ated, but  it  is  advisable  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days  again  to  inspect  for  the 
mites  and  perhaps  to  repeat  the  dose  once 
more. 


CAT 


UES,  BOOKLETS,  BULLETINS 
AND  CALENDARS  f^° 


Motor  Headlamps   and   Glare  Elimination,   is   the 

title  of  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Highways 
Department  of  the  Ontario  Government.  It  goes 
into  the  whole  question  of  automobile  lighting  and 
is  of  especial  interest  to  the  farmer  who  owns  an 
auto  or  drives  a  rig,  as  sooner  or  later  every 
driver  will  be  required  to  carry  a  light  at  night. 
It  can  be  had  free  by  writing  the  Highway  Dept., 
Parliament   Buildings,   Toronto. 

Farm  and  Household  Therapy  with  Iodine  is 
an  unusual  book  for  farm  reading.  But  owing 
to  the  usefulness  of  iodine  at  the  front  in  treating 
wounds  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  more  about 
this  useful  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of 
Chilean  nitrates,  so  long  known  to  farmers.  It 
can  be  had  free  by  writing  to  Chilean  Iodine 
Producers,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
mentioning    FARMERS'   MAGAZINE. 

More  and  Better  Water  on  our  Farms  is  the 
title  of  a  neat  little  booklet  issued  by  the  Leth- 
bridge  Board  of  Trade  on  a  question  that  affects 
thousands   of   farmers   in   the  West. 

Stover  Silage,  published  by  the  Hall  Manufac- 
turing Co..  of  Monticello,  Iowa,  is  a  complete 
review  of  the  best  way  to  take  care  of  silage 
on  a  corn  farm.  It  can  be  had  by  writing  the 
above    firm. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  with  their 
usual  enterprise,  have  entered  the  vegetable  gar- 
den field  and  have  issued  a  booklet  that  has 
about  as  much  merit  on  the  subject  as  anything 
we  have  seen.  It  contains  suggestions  for  all 
kinds  of  garden  work — preparing  soil — planting — 
cultivating  —  seeds  —  insects  —  diseases  —  storage 
— community  and  school  gardens — a  fund  of  in- 
formation about  foods,  their  production  and  con- 
servation. Further  information  can  be  had  by 
writing  them  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  mention- 
ing FARMERS'  MAGAZINE.  The  booklet  is  en- 
titled :    "Grow   a    Vegetable    Garden." 

The  Halliday  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
issue  an  attractive,  colored  catalog,  describing  all 
their  millwork,  roofing,  interior  finishes,  hard- 
ware, pumps,  tools,  harness  and  farm  equipment. 
It  covers  a  thousand  articles  that  the  farmer  will 
need,  and  should  be  on  your  desk.  Send  for  it 
and   mention   the  FARMERS'   MAGAZINE. 

How  to  Breed  a  Laying  Strain  tells  how  the 
Conestoga  Egg  Farm,  at  Arthur,  makes  such  a 
success  of  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Leghorns,  and 
Wyandottes.  Write  for  it.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. 

A  Self-starting  Battery  catalog  is  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Hart  Accumulator  Co.,  of  St.  John's, 
Quebec.  The  catalog  is  a  handy  pocket  size,  and 
gives  complete  data  regarding  the  care,  main- 
tenance and  repair  to  storage  batteries  in  general, 
and  comprises  a  complete  replacement  book  show- 
ing all  the  various  types  of  automobiles  with  the 
correct  size  of  battery  suitable  for  each  model. 
It   can    be   had    free   by    writing    the   above   firm. 


Why  run  the  risk  of  breakdown  ? 

These  are  worrying  times,  and  worry  reacts  on  health. 
Nothing  organically  wrong,  probably,  but  just  that  lack  of 
energy  which  makes  work  distasteful.  There's  no  need  to 
call  in  the  doctor — start  the  Kkovah  habit;  a  teaspoonful 
on  rising  in  the  morning. 


Makes  you  fit — Keeps  you  fit 

It  tones  up  the   organs  and  helps  them   to   remove   the 
waste  and  poisonous  matter  from  the  system  which   is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.    It's  the  safest  of  all  aperients 
for  the  children. 
Obtained  from  Grocers,  Drug  Stores,  etc. 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Ltd.,     Manchester,  Eng. 


ND     Send  a  tin  to  your  boy  at  the  front 
•  D.   or    at   Sea.       It   will    keep    him    fit. 


The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  a  letter  received  from  E.  W.  Brocklebank, 
Proprietor  of  Conestoga  Egg  Farm.  It  speaks  for  the  quality  of  circulation 
which  Farmer's  Magazine  offers  its  advertisers. 

CONESTOGA     BRED     TO      PAY     POULTRY 


S.  C    WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BARRED    PLYiMOUTH    ROCKS 

Stock  Always  For  Sale 
CONESTOGA  EGG  FARM. 


WHITE    WYANDOTTES 


S   C.  RHODE  ISLAND   REDS 

Eggs  For  Hatching  For  Sale  in  Season 
E.  W   BROCKLEBANK,  PROP 


Arthur  Ontario.  AjPT.r??/^. |91- 

FARMERS  MAGAZINE. 
Toronto,  Ont, 
Gentlemen;- 

You  may  possibly  be  Interested  to  Icnow  that 
your  Magazine  has  "Brought  me  a  better  olaee  of  business  tban 
any  farm  paper  I  use.  Enquiries  from  your  Magazine  are 
apparently  from  a  good  class  of  farmers,  people  who  are 
interested  in  high  grade  poultry.  Have  bad  enquiries  from 
your  readers  In  all  the  Western  Provinces  as  well  as  Ontario. 
Fortunately,  for  me  these  enquiries  nearly  all  brought 
business. 

Yours  Truly, 
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Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer's  Exchange 

SEMI-MONTHLY 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion. 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


BAG   HOLDERS 

T^HE  LATEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 
device  for  holding  bags  and  sacks.  All 
steel,  portable  and  adjustable  to  any  size 
sack.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  few  days'  use. 
Price  $3.00  express  prepaid.  Northern 
Builders'    Supply    Co.,    North    Bay,    Ont. 

(May  15) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
225  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box    C,    Farmers'    Magazine. 


DUCK3 

PANADA'S  GREATEST  WINNING 
heavy  egg-producing  (300  strain)  Fawn 
and  white  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  The 
breed  you'll  eventually  keep.  Lay  more 
eggs  than  hens.  Large  snow-white  fertile 
"eggs  $1.50  per  setting.  Special  price  on 
larger  lots.  Order  now.  L.  F.  Murray, 
Harrow,   Ont.  (May  15) 

SOW   WANTED 

DURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  SOW  WANT- 
ed — must  be  young  and  due  to  farrow 
about  May  1st.  Apply,  giving  particulars, 
including  age  and  price,  to  Box  16, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  143-153  University 
Avenue,   Toronto. 


MILCH  COWS  WANTED 

VX/ANTED— TWO  FIRST-CLASS  MILCH 
cows,  Shorthorns  preferred,  not  more 
than  six  years  old.  One  with  calf  at  foot 
and  another  that  will  freshen  not  later 
than  June  1.  Must  be  Al  stock.  Apply, 
stating  prices,  Box  15,  Farmers'  Magazine, 
143-153    University   Avenue,   Toronto. 


<£g  A  DAY  GATHERING  EVERGREENS, 
"P"  Roots  and  Herbs ;  Ginseng,  $14  lb. ; 
Belladonna  Seed,  $64  !b.,  or  grow  it  your- 
Belf.  Book  and  war  prices  free.  Botanical 
29,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (June  1) 

MORE  DOLLARS 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada,  men  and  women, 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing   Co.,    Ltd..   Toronto,   Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR    RATES     SEE    TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 
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First  prize  birds  of  the  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

By  A.  P.  Marshall 


GOOD  Reds  always  attract  admiration 
and  attention  when  they  are  of  strong 
even  red  color.  The  color  is  so  striking 
and  unusual  that  its  beauty  and  richness 
cannot  be  noticed  without  being  admired. 

They  are  strictly  an  American  breed 
being  bred  for  upwards  of  50  years  for 
practical  purposes  in  Rhode  Island  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  As  they  gained 
in  popularity  the  breed  became  known  in 
a  wider  field  until  Rhode  Island  Reds  are 
bred  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  are  the  same  weight 
as  Wyandottes  and  are  therefore  lighter 
by  about  a  lb.  than  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Cocks  should  weight  8%  lbs.,  hens  6% 
lbs.,  cockerels  7%  lbs.,  and  pullets  5  lbs. 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  rose  and 
the  single  comb,  every  requirement 
being  identical  with  the  exception 
of  the  comb.  On  this  account  some 
breeders  have  been  tempted  to  breed  the 
single  and  rose  combs  indiscriminately 
with  the  result  that  the  birds  could  not  be 
depended  upon  to  throw  either  one  comb 
or  the  other,  causing  an  uncertainty  in 
breeding,  disappointing  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  results.  Breeders  who  are  conscien- 
tious in  this,  however,  have  established 
their  rose  and  single  comb  strains  separ- 
ately so  that  they  may  be  depended  upon 
to  throw  only  the  one  comb  to  a  remark- 
ably satisfactory  proportion.  Exceptions 
will  always  occur  and  are  fully  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  oblong  shape  of  this  breed  is  a 
characteristic  especially  peculiar  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Red.  If  we  could  chop  off 
the  head  and  the  tail  and  legs  the  shape 
should  be  a  good  oblong,  the  line  of  the 
back  and  the  underlines  causing  a  frame 
that  is  recognized  at  a  glance  as  positively 
oblong. 

Like  all  the  American  breeds  the  head 
should  be  of  medium  size,  the  eye  large, 
oval  and  reddish  bay  in  color,  the  neck  of 
medium  length  and  well  furnished  and  the 
general  carriage  should  be  such  as  to  em- 
phasize or  assist  in  pronouncing  the  long 
oblong  shape  of  the  bird. 

Mention  Farmers'' Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  single  comb  is  like  that  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  rose  comb  like  the 
Wyandotte.  The  face,  comb  and  earlobes 
like  the  other  American  breeds  must  be  a 
bright  red  throughout. 

The  plumage  in  a  general  way  should 
be  a  rich  red  throughout,  the  brighter  and 
richer  the  color  the  better.  Beak  and  legs 
are  reddish  horn  color  or  a  yellow  tending 
to  the  red  plumage  color. 

Black  is  found  in  the  wing  and  tail. 
The  lower  webs  of  the  primaries  have 
black  edged  with  red.  In  the  secondaries 
both  red  and  black  are  evident,  but  the 
red  must  be  sufficient  so  that  in  the 
natural  folded  position  of  the  wing  no 
black  will  be  showing,  displaying  only  a 
strictly  red  bird  throughout  except  when 
the  wing  is  spread. 

The  tail  can  be  termed  as  black  or 
greenish  black  in  a  general  way,  red  ap- 
pearing as  the  tail  coverts  approach  the 
saddle. 

The  undercolor  is  required  red  but  is 
likely  to  be  found  so  in  only  the  best  speci- 
mens. The  desire  is  to  secure  a  bright 
even  red  color  on  the  surface  as  nearly  as 
possible  and  when  this  is  secured  to  anv 
regular  extent  considerable  satisfaction 
can  be  taken  for  this  certainly  makes  a 
strikingly  beautiful  bird. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  are  a  very  fine  table 
fowl  having  a  yellow  skin  and  forming  a 
compact  attractive  carcass.  They  mature 
fairly  quickly  and  at  almost  any  age  can 
be  killed  and  marketed  satisfactorily. 
Dark  pin  feathers  are  a  disadvantage  but 
many  have  learned  to  like  the  plump 
Rhode  Island  Red  and  they  are  accepted 
by  the  best  houses  as  one  of  the  very  best 
and  acceptable  for  market. 

As  a  rule  they  lay  exceeding  well  espe- 
cially in  cold  weather,  although  some  vow 
they  are  inveterate  cluckers  but  feed  and 
strain  can  make  an  immense  difference  in 
this  so  that  no  doubt  many  have  Rhode 
Island  Reds  that  are  quite  free  from  this 
fault. 

In  the  Seventh  Annual  International 
Egg  Laying  Contest  now  being  conducted 
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at  Storrs,  Conn.,  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  was  second  on  April  17  with  882  eggs 
and  up  to  that  week  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  had  held  the  weekly  record  of  58 
eggs.  This  is  for  24  weeks,  almost  half  the 
year,  including  the  coldest  months. 

Anyone  who  likes  the  gorgeous  red  color 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  will  make  no  mis- 
take in  pleasing  his  fancy  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  breed  has  some  of  the  best  practical 
qualities. 

<•> 

How   to   Remove    Stains 

Ink. — When  fresh,  soak  in  buttermilk, 
sweet  milk  or  sour  milk  until  stain 
loosens.  On  woolen  goods,  especially 
carpets,  use  lemon  juice  and  salt  or  vin- 
egar and  salt,  and  then  wash  with 
ammonia  water,  Repeat  if  necessary. 
On  white  linen  or  cotton,  oxalic  acid  or 
salts  of  lemon  will  remove  the  stain  but 
quicker  results  can  be  obtained  from  the 
acid  and  bleaching  solution  being  used 
alternately. 

Indelible  Ink. — If  fresh,  use  salt  and 
concentrated  ammonia. 

Iron  Rust. — Use  salts  of  lemon  or  salt 
and  lemon  juice.  By  putting  salt  and 
lemon  juice  on  the  stain  and  holding  it 
over  the  steam  of  a  tea  kettle  the  stain 
quickly  disappears. 

Mildew. — Mildew  is  a  fungus  growth 
which  must  be  killed  and  bleached.  Dip 
in  buttermilk  and  spread  in  the  sun  or 
di"  in  strong  soapsuds  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  in  the  sun.  If  in  a  hurry  use1" 
javelle  water,  taking  about  one  half  cup 
of  the  solution  to  a  quart  of  hot  water, 
and  let  the  goods  stand  in  this  until  it 
bleaches. 

Recipe  for  Javelle  Water. — %  pound 
chloride  of  lime,  2  pounds  washing  soda, 
2  auarts  boiling  water. 

Put  lime  and  washing  soda  into  a 
basin.  Pour  on  boiling  water  slowly 
until  all  lumps  are  dissolved.  Let  it 
settle,  strain  through  a  cheesecloth  and 
bottle  tightly.  When  fresh,  dilute  with 
three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  hot 
water;  when  old  use  full  strength.  Wash 
it  carefully  from  the  fabric,  and  of 
course  use  only  on  white  linens  and 
cottons. 

Blood  Stains. — Take  out  as  much  as 
possible  with  lukewarm  water,  then  use 
soap.  If  old  soak  in  strong  soda  or 
borax  solution.  If  scalded  in  use  javelle 
water   or  bleaching   solution. 

Paint. — In  general,  use  turpentine  and 
ammonia,  either  together  or  alternatelv. 
On  white  wash  goods  boil  with  kerosene 
and  soap.  On  goods  of  a  delicate  color 
use  chloroform. 

Pitch,  Tar,  Machine  Oil. — Rub  on  lard, 
then  wash  in  soa^i  and  water.  If  on  silk 
or  wool,  rub  on  the  lard  and  then  wash 
out  with  gasoline. 

Grass  Stains. — Use  wood  alcohol,  or 
rub  with  lard  and  wash  with  soap  and 
water. 

Old  Age  Stains  or  Yellowness. — If  on 
fine  goods  stand  in  warm  soap  suds  for 
a  day  or  two.  If  this  cannot  be  left  in 
the  sun,  warm  it  up  occasionally.  Then 
bleach  in  the  sun.  March  and  April 
are  the  best  months  for  bleaching  on  ac- 
count of  the  hot  suns  by  day  and  the 
frosts  by  night. 

Fruit,  Tea  and  Coffee  Stains.— If  fresh 
use  boiling  water.  If  old  use  javelle 
water. 

Cocoa,  milk  or  cream  should  never  be 
scalded  in.  They  come  out  with  warm 
soapv  water.  An  old  cocoa  stain  should 
be  rubbed  with  lard  and  washed  in  warm 
soapy  water,  naphtha  soap  is  good. 


NEPDN5ET  ROOFS 

NEPONSei-PARO ID  ROOFING  NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 

THRIFT  and  production  are  the  farmer's 
watchword  s  this  year.  Paroid  is  a  tremen- 
dous help  to  the  thrifty  farmer,  because  the 
price  is  right,  it  is  easy  to  lay,  will  require 
no  repairs,  and  will  last  for  many,  many 
years.  To  date,  Paroid  has  a  record  of  over 
19  years'  service. 


ROOFING 


t|RD«S0* 
r*HD  ON  ** 


Paroid 

HOOFING 

If  you  are  roofing,  or  repairing  roofs  this  year  give 
your  building  the  protection  of  Paroid.  For  in- 
stance, burning  cinders  falling  on  a  Paroid  roof  die 
out  harmlessly. 

Paroid  makes  an  attractive  roof,  too,  either  in  the 
gray  finish,  or  with  the  red  or  green  crushed  slate 
surface. 

Insist  on  the  genuine  Paroid.  Look  for  the  label 
as  shown  here. 


Neponset  Twin  Shingles  for  all  Residences 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers 

BIRD  &  SON        -        Head  Office,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

— Warehouses : — 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  St.  John 

The   Largest   Manufacturers   of  ^  Roofings,    Wall   Board 
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and  Roofing  Felts  in  Canada 


To  Young  Men  and  Women 

— students — clerks — teachers — young  people  just  starting  in  business 
— we  offer  real  opportunities.  The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  furnish  everything.  If  you  are  interested,  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  will  write  immediately 

Agency  Division 
THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONT 
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A  Much  Better  Out- 
look for  the  Allies 

"LLOYD  GEORGE  is  now  secure.  The 
whole  Empire  is  overwhelmingly  be- 
hind him,  as  in  France  with  Clemen- 
ceau.  Wilson,  by  calling  in  more  of 
the  biggest  men  in  America,  and  fear- 
lessly dealing  with  the  incompetency 
that  is  unavoidable  in  any  new  organ- 
izations, no  matter  how  efficient  be 
the  general  management,  is  rapidly 
building  an  army  with  its  resources 
that  will  ensure  a  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  war." 

An  Auspicious  Issue 

These  heartening  words  are  from  the  front 
page  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  of  May 
11th.  They  are  oontained  in  an  editorial 
by  Col.  J.  B.  Maclean,  whose  vigorous 
words  on  every  phase  of  the  war  have  been 
pregnant  with  truth.  They  come  with 
added  force  from  a  Canadian  business  point 
»f  view  m  the  Trust  and  Loan  Number 
of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  an  issue 
which  gives  present  conditions  in  this 
field  fully  and  clearly,  and  which  points 
with  certainty  to  factors  bearing  on  con- 
ditions to  be  expected  in  the  future.  To 
have  this  week's  issue  of  THE  POST  by 
you  Is  to  be  fortified  with  information  of 
the  utmost  value  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness  in    Canada. 

Canada's  Business  Week 

Read  carefully  down  this  list  of  THE 
POST'S  more  important  contents  this  week. 
In  every  article  mentioned  there  is  business 
value : — 

Canadian  Concerns  Take  the  Heavier  Taxa- 
tion Bnrden. 
Eastern  Farmers  Feel  Need  of  Expert  Help. 
H.    Pitts   to   Investigate    Before   Action   re 

Toronto  Railway. 
Budget    Speech    at    Ottawa    Interests   Wall 

Street. 
West  Increases   Wheat  Acreage  by   20   Per 

Cent. 
Big   Increase   in    U.S.    War    Orders   is   Ex- 
pected. 
Progress    In    Reconstruction    at    Halifax. 
New   York's   Influence   Excites   Strong    Se- 
curities Market. 
Bank    Clearings    for    Week    Still    Show    a 

Decline. 
The  Strategic  Position  of  Canada  in  Rela- 
tion to  Food. 
Present  Situation  and  Prospects — Canadian 

Mortgages. 
Conditions  and  Outlook  for  Western  Mort- 
gage. 
Biggest  Boom  in  Western  Farms  Since  Be- 
fore the  War. 
Many  more  headings  might  be  quoted  from 
THE    POST  of  May   11th,   but   from  these 
you  will  gain   a   fair  idea   of   POST   news 
service,   and  to  get  a  good  grasp  of  THE 
POST   and   realize   how    useful   it   can    be- 
come to  you,  you  have  only  to  send  for  a 
sample   copy.     Just  pin   this   advertisement 
to    your    letterhead   and   mail    it   to   secure 
sample  copy. 

THE    FINANCIAL     POST. 
Dept.    FM :    153    University   Ave.,   Toronto. 


Practical  FieHJ^iethod^ 
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Farm.  Garden  and  Orchard  T«*b 
Answer  the  farmers'  bis;  questions. 
Bow  can  I  prow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant* 
Ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  nse  of  h^jh  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its    place 
end  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.       Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
.No  Doubles 

THE  BATEMAN-WnJONSON  CO.,  Ltd 

410  Symington  Avenue,        Toronto,  CanaHaT 
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HOW    1     GROW    450     BUSHELS     OF 
POTATOES 

A  Nova  Scotian  Tells  How  He  Got  Results 
With  Fertilizer  and  Manure,  Culti- 
vation and  Spraying. 

By  Frances  Gillis 

T  TAKE  a  field  of  dry  sandy  soil  or  light 
■*■  loam  that  had  grown  a  crop  of  oats  the 
previous  year  and  as  early  as  the  ground 
will  permit  I  haul  15  tons  of  manure  to  it 
and  make  small  piles  of  it  about  500  lbs.  to 
the  pile  leaving  it  there  until  I  am  ready 
to  plant.  The  evening  before  I  plant  I  take 
and  spread  the  manure  on  the  stubble,  the 
next  day  I  plow  them  down  5  inches  deep 
every  third  furrow.  I  stop  early  enough 
in  the  evening  to  give  me  time  to  give  it 
two  runs  of  the  spring  tooth  harrow  be- 
fore dark.  When  they  are  all  down  I 
put  400  lbs.  of  potato  phosphate  on 
them  to  the  acre,  spread  it  on  the  ground 
and  give  it  two  runs  of  the  spring  tooth, 
and  give  them  three  runs  of  the  spring 
tooth  every  week  until  they  are  an  inch 
or  two  out  of  the  ground. 

I  always  cut  and  plant  the  seed  by  hand. 
In  cutting  I  leave  at  least  two  eyes  and 
not  more  than  three  but  I  prefer  two  eyes 
in  each  piece.  Cut  good  large  slices  and 
plant  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  dropping  the 
pieces  15  inches  apart;  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  which  side  is  up  or  down. 

When  they  are  up  3  or  4  inches  I  run 
the  cultivator  through  them  and  put  it 
through  them  at  least  once  a  week  until 
the  first  of  Sept.  or  later  if  the  tops  are 
small  and  I  do  not  allow  any  kind  of  weeds 
to  grow  up  with  the  tops.  About  the  time 
they  are  five  or  six  inches  high  I  begin 
spraying  and  follow  up  spraying  until 
the  tops  get  too  large,  or  the  middle  of 
September.  I  begin  digging  about  the 
tenth  of  October  and  let  them  dry  well  in 
the  field  before  storing. 

Last  year  by  following  the  above  meth- 
od of  preparing  and  cultivating  I  got  540 
bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
While  I  did  not  weigh  the  small  potatoes 
I  am  pretty  sure  I  got  forty  bushels  off 
the  acre.  Another  good  thing  is  hand- 
selection.  I  started  it  over  two  years  ago 
and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  results. 


Emergency  Hay  Crops 

The  amount  of  winter  killing  that  has 
been  done  in  Canada  this  year  to  the 
hay  crops,  especially  to  the  new  seeds,  is 
very  high.  This  fact  makes  it  critical  for 
feed,  on  many  farms  in  Canada.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  few  substitute  crops  that 
can  be  sown  yet. 

Of  the  cereal  grains,  oats  is  undoubted- 
ly the  best  crop  to  use  for  hay.  If  taken 
at  the  right  time  a  good  yield  of  palatable 
hay  can  be  obtained  with  a  digestible 
protein  content  of  4.5  per  cent. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  substitutes  for 
clover  and  alfalfa    are    peas    and    oats. 
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While  either  of  these  two  crops  give  good 
results  when  used  alone  for  hay,  they  have 
decided  advantages  when  grown  in  com- 
bination at  rates  indicated  in  the  table. 
Less  trouble  in  harvesting  is  experienced 
because  the  mixture  stands  up  better.  In 
addition,  the  presence  of  the  oats  in  cur- 
ing the  crop,  provides  free  circulation  of 
air  through  the  windrow  or  hay  cock  by 
preventing  too  close  a  matting  of  the  pea 
vines.  Hay  made  from  peas  and  oats 
makes  an  excellent  substitute  forage. 

It  is  very  palatable  to  stock  and  con- 
tains a  very  good  percentage  of  digestible 
protein,  there  being  8.3  per  cent.,  com- 
paring very  favorably  with  red  clover  and 
even  alfalfa.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact 
that  peas  and  oats  will  usually  return  a 
larger  yield  when  grown  in  combination 
than  when  either  is  grown  alone.  The  seed 
may  be  mixed  before  seeding  or  each  crop 
may  be  seeded  separately.  Although  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  peas  is  a  usual  rate 
of  seeding  in  a  mixture,  on  account  of  the 
present  high  price  of  peas  they  might  be 
reduced  to  one  bushel  or  even  one-half 
bushel  per  acre  and  the  oats  increased  up 
to  two  bushels. 

Peas  seeded  alone  make  a  desirable  hay. 
At  present  prices  of  seed,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  would  be  a  wise  practice. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  peas 
alone  do  not  yield  as  much  as  peas  and 
oats  in  combination,  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est objection.  Pea  hay  is  fully  as  valu- 
able as  alfalfa  hay  in  its  amount  of  di- 
gestible protein. 

the'  millets 

There  are  several  varieties  of  millet 
that  may  successfully  be  used  for  hay 
purposes.  Among  those  giving  '  the 
best  results  might  be  mentioned 
common  millet,  German  millet,  and 
Japanese  millet.  Everything  considered, 
common  millet  is  probably  to  be  preferred 
on  account  of  its  fineness  and  earliness. 

Since  the  price  of  seed  is  not  so  high 
and  the  quality  of  hay  obtained  is  good, 
millets  are  well  worth  considering  in  the 
choice  of  emergency  hay  crops.  They 
should  never  be  seeded  too  early  as  they 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold  soils  and  cool 
weather.  They  may  be  sown  after  corn 
planting  and  any  time  up  to  July  1st  pro- 
viding moisture  conditions  are  good. 
Broadcasting  or  drilling  are  the  usual 
methods  of  seeding,  care  being  taken  not 
to  bury  the  seeds  over  an  inch  deep. 


Farm    Machines    Necessary 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  it  took  four  and  a 
half  days'  labor  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
When  the  reaper  was  invented  (1831), 
it  took  three  hours.  To-day  it  takes  ten 
minutes.  This  is  a  mechanical  age  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  and  the 
world  has  become  absolutely  dependent  on 
farm  machines. 
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HBanaaBEna 


— Courtesy  MacLean's  Magazine. 
A  picture  that  gives  some  idea  of  the  overcrowding  in  prison  camps  in 
Germany.       Note    crowded   condition   of   bunks. 


— Courtesy  MacLean's  Magazine. 
Big  British  guns,  carefully  masked,  firing  from  a  fringe  of  trees  behind  the  Western  front. 
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Cold  Pack  Canning  of  Vegetables 


Continued  from  page  13 


canned  they  require  longer,  more  thor- 
ough cooking  than  we  would  ordinarily 
give  them.  This  is  why  it  is  better,  and 
almost  necessary,  to  pack  them  into  the 
jars  before  cooking  and  cook  by  setting 
the  jars  in  water,  bringing  it  to  a  boil  and 
boiling  the  required  time.  By  this 
method,  known  as  the  "cold  pack"  because 
the  vegetables  are  packed  into  the  jars, 
cold,  they  can  be  cooked  a  long  time  with- 
out being  broken  up  or  losing  their  flavor. 

The  cold  pack  method  has  also  some 
other  advantages  in  addition  to  making  it 
possible  to  can  certain  vegetables  which 
would  not  keep  if  simply  cooked  in  an 
open  kettle  and  sealed.  In  the  case  of 
fruits  the  flavor  and  shape  are  better  re- 
tained, and  much  of  the  work  can  be  done 
away  from  the  heat  of  the  stove.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit  can  be  carefully  and 
leisurely  packed  into  jars  at  a  table  on  the 
porch  or  by  an  open  window,  and  the  hot 
work  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An 
elaborate  equipment  which  is  most  satis- 
factory, especially  where  large  quantities 
are  to  be  canned,  can  be  bought  for  the 
process  but  it  is  also  quite  convenient  to 
use  a  wash  boiler  or  larger  covered  kettle. 
In  either  case  a  false  bottom  made  of  wire 
netting,  strips  of  wood,  or  a  special  wire 
rack  made  for  the  purpose  should  be  used. 
Whatever  vessel  is  used  it  should  have  a 
tightly  fitting  cover. 

A  process  which  has  an  important  part 
in  preventing  fruit  and  vegetables  spoil- 
ing in  the  cans  is  the  blanching  and  cold 
dipping.  This  merely  means  immersing 
the  vegetables  in  boiling  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  removing  and  plunging 
them  in  and  out  of  cold  water.  Besides 
killing  certain  troublesome  mold  spores 
which  straight  boiling  would  not  touch, 
this  treatment  gets  rid  of  objectional  acid 
or  acrid  flavors,  and  in  the  case  of  vege- 
table greens,  string  beans,  asparagus,  etc., 
reduces  their  bulk  and  makes  them  pliable 
and  easy  to  pack  in  the  jars. 

In  selecting  vegetables  for  canning  use 
only  the  freshest;  if  possible  they  should 
be  canned  the  same  day  they  are  picked. 
The  different  varieties  require  slightly 
different  preparation,  though  the  method 
of  canning  does  not  vary.  The  greens, 
spinach,  beet  tops,  Swiss  chard  and  aspar- 
agus, after  being  sorted  and  thoroughly 
washed  should  be  blanched  in  a  steamer 
for  twenty  minutes,  or  tied  in  a  cheese- 
cloth square  and  put  into  boiling  water 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  then  plunged 
into  cold  water  and  packed  tightly  in  jars. 
To  each  quart  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
fill  the  jars  to  overflowing  with  boiling 
water,  place  rubbers  and  glass  tops  in 
position,  screw  on  the  rings  lightly  and 
place  the  jars  on  the  rack  in  the  boiler 
of  warm  water,  having  the  water  come 
right  to  the  tops  of  the  jars.  After  the 
water  comes  to  a  boil  keep  it  boiling  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Remove  the  jars,  screw 
the  tops  down  tightly  and  invert  to  cool. 

While  beets  and  carrots  can  be  stored 
to  keep  so  well  through  the  winter  that 
it  seems  poor  economy  of  both  time  and 
containers  to  can  them,  the  young  ones 
thinned  from  the  rows  and  canned  are  a 
rare  delicacy  for  winter  salads.  Cook 
them  in  boiling  salted  water  until  the 
skins  slip  off,  plunge  into  cold  water,  peel, 
pack  in  jars,  add  one  teaspoonful  salt  to 
each  quart  and  fill  the  jars  with  boiling 
water.  A  quarter  cup  of  vinegar  added 
to  each  quart  jar  of  beets  helps  to  pre- 
serve the  color.  Put  the  rubber  and  tops 
on  the  jars,  adjust  the  rings  or  clamps 
loosely,  set  in  the  boiler  and  cook  for  one 


and  one  half  hours  after  the  water  begins 
to  boil. 

String  beans  should  be  blanched  for  ten 
minutes  before  packing  in  the  jars.  They 
can  be  kept  whole  nicely  by  packing  in 
the  jars  as  the  asparagus  is  being  done  in 
the  illustration.  Two  tablespoons  of  vine- 
gar added  to  each  quart  helps  to  keep  the 
beans  firm  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  color. 

Tomatoes  may  be  stewed  in  a  preserv- 
ing kettle,  filled  into  jars  and  sealed,  but 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  whole  for  salads  the 
cold  pack  method  is  the  better  one.  Select 
rather  small  tomatoes,  scald,  dip  in  cold 
water  and  skin.  Pack  carefully  and  fill 
jars  with  boiling  water,  adding  the  usual 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  jar  or 
unless  you  want  to  use  them  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  fill  the  jars  with  stewed 
tomato  or  strained  tomato  juice  to  be 
used  for  soup  when  the  tomatoes  are  re- 
moved. A  concentrated  tomato  soup  mix- 
ture may  be  made  by  cutting  up  a  few 
onions,  parsley  and  cloves  in  a  kettle  of 
tomatoes,  cooking  slowly  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  rub  through  a  col- 
lander,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
sugar,  return  to  the  kettle,  bring  to  the 
boil  and  seal  in  jars. 

Corn  should  be  blanched  on  the  cob  for 
fifteen  minutes  to  set  the  milk,  plunged 
into  cold  water,  cut  from  the  cob  and 
packed  solidly  into  jars  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  a  little  sugar  added  to  each 
quart  if  desired.  Sterilize  in  the  boiler 
for  four  hours,  or  for  one  hour  on  each 
of  three  successive  days.  The  blanching 
and  cold  dipping  is  supposed  to  make  this 
intermittent  sterilization  unnecessary  but 


it  is  safer  for  corn  and  peas.  A  certain 
little  organism  which  is  very  difficult  to 
kill,  often  infests  these  vegetables,  going 
into  a  spore  stage  in  which  form  boiling 
does  not  effect  it  in  the  least.  It  cannot 
stay  in  this  spore  form  longer  than  three 
days  at  a  time,  however,  so  if  the  boiling 
does  not  catch  it  on  one  of  two  successive 
days  it  is  sure  to  get  it  on  the  third.  In 
carrying  out  this  intermittent  sterilization 
cook  the  vegetable  in  the  can  for  an  hour 
and  seal  as  usual;  the  next  day  loosen  the 
ring  or  clamp  but  do  not  disturb  the  glass 
top,  put  into  the  boiler  and  cook  for  an- 
other hour;  repeat  on  the  third  day. 
Where  a  steam-pressure  cooker  is  used 
this  precaution  is  not  necessary. 

Corn  and  green  peas  can  be  kept  so  well 
by  drying  in  the  oven  that  if  fuel  is  not 
too  costly  an  item — and  where  a  coal  or 
wood  range  is  used  no  extra  fire  would 
be  required — drying  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  in  that  it  saves  the  trouble  of 
canning  and  the  cost  of  containers.  To 
prepare  corn  for  drying,  boil  it  on  the  cob. 
for  fifteen  minutes,  then  cut  it  off  the  cob, 
dry  in  the  oven  and  put  away  in  cotton 
bags.  An  ear  or  two  left  from  any  meal 
can  be  saved  in  this  way. 

TIME     TABLE     FOR     COLD     PACK    CANNING. 

Blanch.       Cook   in  boiling  water 

Minutes.  Hours. 

Asparagus    10  1% 

Beans     10  2 

Beets    10  1% 

(or  until  skins  loosen). 

Beet  Greens   10  lVi 

Carrots 5  1V4 

Corn     15  4 

Peas     10  2 

Pumpkin     10 

Spinach     15  IVi 

Swiss   Chard    15  IV2 

Tomatoes     2  30  minutes. 


Keeping  Milk  Sweet 

In  Buying  A  Cooler,  Get  The  Best 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 


THE  sour  milk  problem  is  no  small 
one  for  those  who  are  selling  milk 
especially  during  warm  weather 
when  there  are  no  extra  facilities  for  tak- 
ing care  of  it.  One  of  the  first  precau- 
tions is  to  keep  all  milk  pails  and  dairy 
utensils  strictly  clean  and  sweet.  Sour 
milk  is  often  caused  by  unclean  cans  re- 
turned from  the  milk  buyers.  A  can  may 
be  apparently  clean  yet  filthy  with  bac- 
teria unless  it  has  been  sterilized.  Dur- 
ing unfavorable  weather  it  is  best  at  least 
to  scald  the  cans  even  if  they  appear  clean 
when  returned.  Crevices  around  the  top 
and  bottom  should  be  examined  to  see  that 
there  is  no  sour  milk  collected  there. 

While  it  is  important  to  have  clean 
utensils  it  is  just  as  essential  to  cool  the 
milk  and  to  keep  it  cold  to  prevent  sour 
milk  germs  from  developing.  Milk  except 
when  specifically  treated  is  never  found 
free  from  bacteria  and  the  object  of  cool- 
ing is  not  to  get  rid  of  bacteria  but  to  pre- 
vent their  growth  or  development  for  it  is 
the  milk  becoming  highly  charged  with 
bacteria  that  causes  decomposition  to  be- 
come noticeable. 

Throughout  nature  it  is  a  rule  that  liv- 
ing things  require  a  certain  amount  of 
warmth  to  enable  active  growth  to  take 
place  and  this  rule  applies  equally  to 
bacteria  as  to  the  higher  plants  and 
animals.  If  delicate  hothouse  plants  are 
subjected  to  a  very  low  temperature  they 
die  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  bacteria. 
Bacteria  have  been  exposed  to  the  lowest 


temperatures  possible  to  obtain,  namely 
those  associated  with  liquidized  gases,  and 
yet  these  have  not  accomplished  their  des- 
truction for  on  being  brought  to  normal 
temperature  again  the  bacteria  have  been 
found  capable  of  active  reproduction.  The 
effect  of  the  cooling  of  the  milk  then  is  not 
to  kill  the  bacteria  but  to  deprive  them  at 
present  of  the  most  suitable  temperature 
for  their  growth  and  thus  enhance  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  milk. 

COOLING    THE    MILK 

It  is  best  to  cool  the  milk  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the 
cows  by  running  it  over  an  aerator  in- 
stead of  letting  it  remain  in  pails  or  cans 
while  the  other  cows  are  being  milked.  It 
should  be  cooled  to  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible,  at  first  preferably  by  the  use 
of  ice  when  this  is  available.  However, 
good  water  obtained  from  a  deep  well 
answers  the  purpose  if  plenty  of  it  is  used. 

The  next  step  is  to  keep  the  milk  at  a 
cold  temperature  which  can  be  accomp- 
lished by  setting  the  filled  cans  in  a  tank 
of  cold  water.  A  cold  cellar  although  it 
makes  extra  work  in  carrying  the  cans  up 
and  down  stairs  can  sometimes  be  used  to 
advantage.  A  covered  tank  in  which  ice 
can  be  kept  is  the  best  and  in  the  long 
run  the  cheapest.  An  excellent  place  for 
keeping  milk  in  small  quantities  until 
shipping  time  is  down  a  well.  An  appar- 
atus for  lowering  the  cans  and  for  raising 
them   can   be   constructed   easily.     Down 
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there  the  milk  can  be  kept  sweet  for  days 
and  providing  there  are  no  foul  odors  in 
the  well  it  is  just  as  good  as  an  ice  tank. 

If  one  is  going  to  buy  a  milk  cooler  he 
ought  to  practise  economy  in  buying  the 
best  type,  this  being  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run  although  it  may  cost  more  at 
first.  With  the  best  coolers  where  the 
milk  runs  down  over  broad  corrugated 
surfaces  it  is  cooled  to  practically  the 
same  temperature  as  the  water  and  many 
undesirable  taints  often  possessed  by  milk 
are  removed  in  the  same  process.  The 
water  circulates  from  the  bottom  up  and 
as  the  milk  becomes  gradually  cooled  it 
keeps  coming  in  contact  with  the  colder 
and  colder  surfaces  near  the  bottom  of 
the  cooler  while  the  water  as  it  circulates 
upward  is  gradually  warmed.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  cooler  be  located  in  a 
room  where  the  air  is  free  from  dust  and 
impurities.  Aerating  exposes  the  milk 
to  the  air  and  if  this  air  is  not  pure  the 
milk  may  take  up  additional  germs  from 
this  exposure. 

In  addition  to  effective  cooling  it  is  nec- 
cessary  in  warm  weather  to  adopt  means 
to  prevent  the  milk  absorbing  heat  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  while  on  its 
way  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  or 
station.  Much  milk  that  is  properly  cooled 
at  the  farm  on  arrival  at  its  destination 
is  almost  in  a  warm  condition,  having  been 
exposed  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  in 
transit.  The  cans  may  be  wrapped  with 
wet  blankets,  gunny  sacks  or  pieces  of 
carpet  but  the  best  method  is  to  use  felt 
jackets  which  are  made  especially  for  the 
purpose  and  sold  by  advertising  dealers 
in  dairy  supplies. 


DAIRY    AND    PRODUCE    PRICES 

Continued  from  page  12 

several  weeks,  moving  up  and  down  ap- 
parently out  of  control.  Toronto  dealers 
are  determinedly  holding  off  for  lower 
prices,  and  storing  is  said  to  be  a  great 
deal  lighter  than  in  previous  years,  while 
at  Montreal  storing  has  been  done  to  a 
larger  degree. 

The  price  of  storage  eggs  in  the  months 
to  come  will  be  regulated  by  the  export 
price,  and  the  Dairy  Produce  Commission 
has  not  yet  given  out  any  statement  as  to 
its  intention  in  the  price  line.  This  week 
the  egg  dealers  of  Toronto  are  quoting 
36c  f.o.b.  local  points,  the  price  of  two 
weeks  ago,  but  still  lc  below  last  week. 


Why  Do  Dairy  Farmers  Use  Oleo? 

Experiments  by  some  of  the  greatest 
scientists  in  this  country,  the  experience 
of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  orphan 
homes,  the  knowledge  we  are  getting  of 
the  terrible  mortality  among  children  in 
the  war  devastated  countries,  all  point  to 
one  conclusion;  and  that  is,  growth  with- 
out vitamines  such  as  are  found  in  milk 
and  in  the  yolk  of  egg  is  practically  im- 
possible. The  number  that  are  found  in 
oleo  is  limited  to  the  number  present  in  the 
milk  and  cream  added  to  it  when  it  is  be- 
ing churned  and  added  for  the  purpose  of 
camouflage  and  of  insuring  palatability. 
Surely  it  is  possible  to  keep  home  one  day 
in  a  week  or  10  days  enough  milk  or  cream 
from  which  to  make  butter  for  the 
family?  Surely  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
drink  tea  and  coffee  at  each  meal?  And 
cottage  cheese  will  take  the  place  of  meat 
once  or  twice  every  week.  And  how  those 
children  who  have  been  spending  their 
days  at  city  schools  do  gain  in  weight 
during  the  summer  vacation;  even  though 
they  run  until  tired  out.  They  get  milk  to 
drink  part  of  the  time. 
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y'OU  will  certain- 
ly take  satisfac-  <njT 
ion  in  seeing  a  |ff|yfgj{gj*§ 


/«**  $225.00 


famous  "Z"  Farm 
Engine  in   action  at  your 
local  dealer's  if  you'll  stop 
in  next  time  you  are  in  town. 

This  is  the  famous  engine- 
all  sizes  with  more  than  rated' 
power  —  that  over  150,000 
farmers  have   backed   with 
$10,000,000— to  do  their  work 
best.    No  farm  engine  ever 
before  has  made  such  a  record. 

if  p.  Use  Kerosene 


See  these 
features 

1 — Fairbanks-Morse 
QUALITY. 

2 — Economical  in  first  and 
fuel  cost  and  low up-keep. 
3 — Simplicity  and  Staunch 
Durability. 
4 — Lightweight  and  Substantial. 
5 — Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 
6 — Leak-proof  Compression. 


M$mm  OlmWImtr-Cmml  on-7. 

Cuts  fuel  costs  in  two— giving 
more  than  rated  power  on 
kerosene  at  half  gasoline  war- 
lime  prices,. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote 
of  each  Fairbanks-Morse 
Type  "Z"  Engine. 


DEALER  SERVICE  :  Your  local  dealer  is  a  direct 
representative  of  the  manufacturers.  He 
shares  their  responsibility.  He's  at  your 
service  to  see  that  you  are  satisfied. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co. 

Limited 

Montreal,  Toronto,  St.  John,  Ottawa, 
Quebec,  Hamilton,  Windsor. 
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Salesladies 
Wanted 


Elegant  Gifts  in 
Return  for  Spare 
Time  Efforts. 


A  Dainty  ivlanicure  Set 


Are  you  willing  to  exchange  all 
or  part  of  your  spare  time  for 
gifts  such  as  this  Manicure 
Set? 

You  can  have  this  in  return  for 
a  couple  of  hours'   work   among 
your  friends.     Many  more  beau- 
tiful and  useful  gifts  may  be  had,  too.     They  cannot  be  bought,  but  they  will  be  given   in 
exchange  for  your  spare  time. 

Perhaps  you  prefer  to  earn  Cash  instead  of  prizes ;  if  so,  let  us  tell  you  all  about  our 
spare  time  money-making  plan.  It  will  interest  you.  You  will  be  keen  on  trying  it  out. 
But  let's  get  back  -to  "The  Manicure  Set."  Listen,  a  Leatherette  Hinged  Case,  Satin 
Lined  throughout,  fitted  with  Corn  Knife,  Cuticle  Knife,  Flexible  Steel  Nail  File  and  Button 
Hook,  all  in  fine  quality  French  Ivory,  size  7%  inches  by  4%  inches.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  many  gifts  pictured  in  "The  Bulletin  of  Prizes."  A  copy  FREE  on  request. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  learn  more  about  our  wonder  plan.    A  post   card  will   do. 

DEPT.  H. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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FARM   BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  named : 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette." 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in   America,   with  a  history  of  the  British 

work. 

$2.10,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By   Alvin   H.    Sanders 
A   companion   volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns,    and    represents    the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25    postpaid;    half    leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA    IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 
The  full   story   of  the   growing,    cultivation 
and   curing   of  this   great   hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By   Geo.   E.   Day 
Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 

O.A.C..    Guelph. 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,  and   treats   of  breeding,   management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott  Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By  Carl  W.   Gay 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Covers  structure,  types,  principles  of  breed- 
ing    and     horse     in     service.        Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,   postpaid. 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By  Henry 
The  standard  book  in   America  for  feeders 
of    livestock.       A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition   is  out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John  W.   Lloyd 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and    sure    basis.      The    book    for    money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose. 
A  Canadian  book  by  a  Canadian  writer  on 
the  subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
368    pages,     and    treats    fully    the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,   postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By   Miller   Purvis. 
A  thoroughly   reliable   and   informing    work 
for  the  farmer  or  specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington. 
This    is   a    new    work    and    covers   the   sub- 
ject  in   a   way  that   will   please   every   per- 
son   who   is   learning   to   make   the  poultry 
business  go. 

$1.00,    postpaid. 

THE    MODERN    GAS    TRACTOR 

Its    Construction,    Operation,   Application. 
A    Practical   Treatise. 
Written   by   Victor   W.    Page,    S.A.E. 
Covers     every     branch     of     up-to-date     Gas 
Tractor    Engineering,    Driving    and    Main- 
tenance  in   a   non-technical   manner.      Very 
well  illustrated.    Over  500  pages.    Describes 
design   and   construction   of   all   parts,   their 
installation     and     adjustment,     as     well    as 
practical    application    and    use    of    tractors. 
Every   farmer   should   have   this   book. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 
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TURNING  COWS  TO  GRASS 
By  W.  H.  Underwood 

I  DO  not  turn  my  cows  to  pasture  in  the 
spring  until  the  grass  has  attain- 
ed considerable  growth.  The  young 
grass  contains  a  large  amount  of  water 
and  when  the  cows  are  turned  on  to  it  be- 
fore they  can  get  a  full  bite  they  have 
to  consume  a  considerable  quantity  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  sufficient  food 
nutrients  to  sustain  the  body  and  accom- 
plish the  regular  amount  of  work  in  the 
form  of  producing  milk  and  butterfat. 

Not  only  is  too  much  of  the  "washy" 
grass  injurious  to  the  animals  but  the 
pastures  are  kept  cropped  short  and  never 
supply  the  amount  of  feed  through  the 
season  that  they  would  have  had  the  grass 
been  given  a  chance  to  get  a  good  start 
before  the  cows  were  turned  on  to  it.  The 
effect  of  the  young  soft  grass  is  not 
noticed  on  young  stock  but  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  cow  giving  milk.  At  first 
the  milk  flow  is  slightly  decreased  but  as 
the  cow  becomes  accustomed  to  her  new 
rations  and  the  grass  becomes  more  ma- 
ture a  favorable  influence  is  exerted  upon 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk. 

When  the  cows  have  an  opportunity  of 
consuming  a  large  quantity  of  grass  with 
but  little  exertion  they  obtain  a  ration 
equal  in  nutritive  value  to  the  dry  feeds. 
Fresh  grass  contains  a  higher  percentage 
of  protein  than  older  grass.  Analysis 
of  red  clover  cut  at  certain  dates  shows 
that  the  amount  of  protein  and  mineral 
substance  is  greatest  in  the  young  plant 
but  gradually  decreases  and  carbohy- 
drates and  fibre  increase  as  the  plant  ma- 
tures. This  points  to  the  fact  that  feeds 
to  supplement  new  grass  should  be  of  a 
carbonaceous  nature  in  order  to  balance 
the  ration.  But  as  the  summer  advances 
pastures  become  short  and  dry  feeds 
that  will  bolster  up  the  protein  side  are 
necessary. 

Grass  should  be  allowed  to  attain  a 
height  of  six  inches  before  the  cows  are 
turned  into  it.  Then  a  sufficient  start  will 
have  been  gained  so  that  throughout  the 
season  unless  too  many  animals  are  kept 
on  it  an  abundance  of  feed  will  be  furn- 
ished.    When   grass   is   six   inches   high 


sufficient  nutriment  is  stored  in  it  so 
that  the  cow  is  enabled  during  her  graz- 
ing hours  to  obtain  a  volume  of  feed  large 
enough  that  it  furnishes  nutrients  out  of 
which  the  cow  can  make  milk  in  abund- 
ance with  ease. 

The  change  from  the  comparatively  dry 
feed  of  winter  to  the  succulent  grass  is 
a  radical  one  and  in  feeding  dairy  cows 
we  should  never  make  a  radical  change 
suddenly.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
gradually  accustom  the  cows  to  the  grass. 
The  early  fresh  grass  acts  as  a  tonic  and 
a  stimulant  to  the  cow  and  by  gradually 
accustoming  her  to  it  her  body  is  pro- 
tected against  abnormal  stimulation  and 
she  will  retain  throughout  the  season 
much  of  the  stamina  and  energy  stored  up 
from  expensive  winter  feeds.  My  plan 
is  to  let  the  cows  go  to  pasture  two  hours 
the  first  day,  three  hours  the  second  day 
four  hours  the  third  day  and  thus  change 
gradually  from  winter  to  summer  feeds. 
In  like  manner  the  winter  ration  is  de- 
creased slowly  and  regularly  so  that  the 
increase  in  milk  flow  which  follows  will 
be  permanent  rather  than  temporary. 

While  the  prices  of  grain  and  rough 
feeds  are  very  high  nevertheless  it  will  be 
a  saving  rather  than  a  waste  to  continue 
feeding  dry  feeds,  especially  hay,  until 
after  the  cows  have  become  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  green  grass  and  refuse  to 
eat  with  avidity  the  food  they  received 
during  the  winter.  Where  the  pasture 
area  is  small  grass  can  be  saved  by  divid- 
ing the  field  with  a  temporary  fence.  A 
ten  acre  field  divided  into  two  five  acre 
lots  and  the  cows  pastured  on  it  week 
about  will  give  much  better  results  than 
the  same  area  with  the  cows  on  it  con- 
tinually. 


Oxford's  Briar  Flower,  bought  by  Wm.  Ross 

Proctor   for   $10,000,   highest   priced   Jersey 

cow    in    history. 


FEW  SOUTHERN  CATTLE  TO  MOVE 
NORTH 

By  C.  O.  Robinson     • 

INDICATIONS  are  that  there  will  be  less 
■*■  southern  cattle  moved  north  this  season 
than  any  previous  year  for  some  time  past. 
Demand  this  spring  is  for  two  year  olds 
and  up.  Good  quality,  well  grown  twos 
are  scarce  in  the  south  owing  to  the  drouth 
conditions  and  the  strong  demand  from 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  for  pasture  pur- 
poses. Southerns  that  have  wintered  in 
Colorado  (twos  this  spring)  have  been 
changing  hands  at  from  $65.00  to  $70.00 
for  the  good  kinds;  mediums  from  $62.00 
to  $65.00.  Yearlings  up  to  the  present 
time  have  not  met  with  much  inquiry. 
Good  kinds  are  being  contracted  at  around 
$45.00  delivered  at  Denver,  with  medium 
to  common  kinds  all  the  way  from  $37.50 
to  $42.50.  She  stuff  is  meeting  with  in- 
different demand.  In  fact  the  market  on 
this  class  is  considerable  lower  corres- 
pondingly than  steers.  Stock  cows  are 
finding  an  outlet  by  the  hundred  at  from 
$8.00  to  $9.00,  while  heifers  are  changing 
hands  from  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Most  every- 
one is  looking  for  cattle  that  will  do  for 
a  quick  turn.     Consequently  the  younger 
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she  stuff  and  yearlings  are  being  ne- 
glected. The  season  on  the  northern 
ranges  is  opening  up  with  ple(nty  of 
moisture  and  is  favorable  from  a  grass 
standpoint.  During  this  month  and  the 
fore  part  of  June  the  indications  are  there 
will  be  quite  a  number  of  Californians 
moving  east,  and  at  this  writing  our  Den- 
ver house  has  several  strings  of  steers 
from  two  to  four  years  old  to  offer  for  last 
of  May  or  first  of  June  delivery.  These 
cattle  are  suitable  for  a  pasture  proposi- 
tion as  the  bulk  of  them  on  good  grass 
would  make  beef  by  fall.  For  particulars 
write  our  Denver  house. 


LIVESTOCK   JUDGING 

By  James  McCraig,  Alberta,  in 
Breeders'  Gazette 

WE  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  know  a 
great  deal  to-day  of  which  the  folks  of 
the  long  ago  never  dreamed.  For  example, 
we  have  been  caught  saying  that  livestock 
judging  has  been  organized  into  a  science 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We 
admit  that  a  good  many  men  knew  em- 
pirically what  beasts  were  good  ones  and 
what  were  not  so  good,  but  as  for  fram- 
ing and  organizing  the  details  or  points  in 
an  animal  into  a  systematic  body  of 
knowledge  or  information,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  this  is  just  as  new  and  recent 
as  applying  the  word  science  to  a  social 
study. 

I  have  a  volume  of  that  good  old  North- 
umberland farmer,  George  Culley,  dealing 
with  livestock.  It  was  printed  in  1807. 
After  naming  the  prevailing  breeds  of 
sheep,  he  immediately  gives  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  good  ram.  It  runs  as  follows: 

"His  head  should  be  fine  and  small,  his 
nostrils  wide  and  expanded,  his  eyes 
prominent  and  rather  bold  or  daring,  ears 
thin,  his  collar  full  from  his  breast  and 
shoulders,  but  tapering  gradually  all  the 
way  to  where  the  neck  and  head  join, 
which  should  be  fine  and  graceful,  being 
perfectly  free  from  any  coarse  leather 
hanging  down;  the  shoulders  broad  and 
full,  which  must  at  the  same  time  join  so 
easily  to  the  collar  forward  and  chine  back- 
ward as  to  leave  not  the  least  hollow  in 
either  place.  The  mutton  upon  his  arm  or 
forethigh  must  come  quite  to  the  knee;  his 
legs  upright,  with  a  clean,  fine  bone,  be- 
ing especially  clear  from  superfluous  skin 
and  coarse  hairy  wool  from  the  knee  and 
hock  downwards;  the  breast  broad  and 
well  forward,  which  will  keep  his  forelegs 
at  a  proper  wideness;  his  girth  or  chest 
full  and  deep,  and  instead  of  a  hollow 
behind  the  shoulders  that  part  some  called 
the  fore-flank  should  be  quite  full;  the 
back  and  loins  broad,  flat  and  straight, 
from  which  the  ribs  must  rise  with  a  fine 
circular  arch;  his  belly  straight,  the 
quarters  long  and  full  with  the  mutton 
quite  down  to  the  hock  which  should 
neither  stand  in  nor  out;  his  twist  deep, 
wide,  and  full,  which,  with  the  broad 
breast,  will  keep  his  four  legs  open  and 
upright;  the  whole  body  covered  with  a 
thin  pelt,  and  that  with  fine,  bright,  soft 
wool." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Culley  has 
quite  thoroughly  gone  over  the  ram  in 
what  he  calls  his  description  of  a  go  jd  one. 
The  description  is  interesting  historically. 
The  work  of  Bakewell  was  accomplished 
at  this  time  and  Dishley  rams  were  trans- 
forming the  plain,  coarse,  ungainly  sheep 
of  the  fens  and  other  parts  of  England. 
When  he  calls  for  a  fine,  small  head  in 
the  ram,  he  is  working  from  a  Leicester 
model.  We  know  now  that  the  fineness  he 
admired  was  an  extreme  or  exaggerated 
reaction  from  the  excess  of  useless  weight 


in  the  large  head,  long  neck  and  under- 
leather  of  the  common,  native  long-wools 
of  Lincoln;  that  the  fineness  was  rather 
overdone  and  the  same  fineness  of  head, 
big,  glassy  eye,  fine  bone,  bare  poll  (and 
Dare  belly  with  it)  constitute  signs  of 
v.eakness.  In  the  swinging  towards  a 
rather  leaner  sheen  with  reasonable  bone 
strongly  clad  and  with  "scouthier,' 
hardier  facial  expression  and  character, 
we  have  more  serviceable  sheep  than  the 
typical  Dishley.  The  modern  Leicesters 
themselves  have  changed  towards  this 
ideal,  but  perhaps  do  not  represent  Ihe 
instinctive  choice  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  public,  which  runs  more  towards  the 
middle-wool,  dark-faced  breeds. 

But  to  return  to  George  Culley's  ram 
judging.  He  begins  at  the  head  anyway 
and  likes  a  good  nostril  and  bold  look  and 
a  good  quality  of  ear.  We  would  add  a 
wide  muzzle,  a  masculine  nose,  and  a 
square  head,  but  how  could  anyone  be  up 
in  square  heads  with  BakewelPs  rabbit- 
faced  tups  meeting  him  in  every  long- 
wooled  flock  in  the  country?  He  wants 
the  neck  to  set  well  to  the  shoulders.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  finer  or  more  apt 
language  to  describe  the  shoulder  con- 
nections: "The  shoulders  broad  and  full 
which  must  at  the  same  time  join  so  easy 
to  the  collar  forward  and  chine  backward 
as  to  leave  not  the  least  hollow  in  either 
place."  He  evidently  wants  his  ram  all  in 
one  piece.  He  completes  the  discussion  of 
the  front  part  of  the  body  by  following  the 
meat  to  the  knee,  demanding  the  right 
quality  of  bone  and  hair  on  the  leg  and 
well-spread  legs  due  to  a  broad  floor  in 
the  chest  and  a  full  body  behind  the  elbow. 
Returning  to  the  back,  he  wants  it  broad, 
flat  and  straight,  the  ribs  well  turned,  the 
quarters  long  and  full.  Then  he  goes  to 
the  flank  and  twist;  he  wants  a  straight 
underline  and  well-spread  legs  all  around, 
standing  neither  in  nor  out.  Finally  he 
wants  a  thin  pelt  and  bright,  soft  wool. 

It  would  be  hard  for  any  animal  hus- 
bandry professor  to  get  much  closer  to  the 
total  of  points  in  a  good  ram.  We  might 
give  more  detailed  attention  to  the  head; 
we  might  require  the  spine  to  carry  well 
out  straight  to  the  tail.  We  would  also 
be  careful  about  the  skin  color,  but  this 
is  a  later  issue  with  the  coming  forward 
of  the  dark-faced  breeds.  "Snigs"  like- 
wise are  modern  troubles  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  ancestors  of  our  present 
popular  breeds  had  horns,  such  as  the  old 
Norfolk.  Culley  realized  the  need  of  a 
species  of  integrity  in  the  build  of  the 
sheep.  He  gives  emphasis  to  the  big 
things,  such  as  the  junction  of  the  base  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  complete 
chest-chamber,  the  joining  up  of  the  mid- 
dle to  the  front,  the  upper  and  lower  lines, 
the  whole  back  and  the  way  the  sheep 
stands.  In  the  teaching  of  stock-judging 
to  boys  there  is  danger  of  unbalanced 
judgment  by  the  immediate  beginning  in 
details.  Using  the  hands  well  is  a  slowly 
acquired  art  and  a  boy  is  apt  to  seize  on 
some  detail  which  may  be  more  or  less 
important.  There  is  need  of  beginning 
with  the  ensemble.  A  boy  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  necessary  unity 
of  configuration  in  the  animal  form, 
whether  good  or  bad,  to  test  out  the  main 
lines  of  the  figure  in  assimilation  to  the 
oblong;  then  to  the  general  examination 
of  the  question  of  whether  the  sheep  has 
two  good  ends  and  a  good  middle  before 
proceeding  to  details. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of 
judging  is  making  stockmen  every  day, 
but  the  process  is  sometimes  rather  me- 
chanical. There  is  need  of  care  to  avoid 
having  what  we  might  call  the  mechanics 
of  judging  take  the  place  of  or  under- 


value artistic  appreciation.  The  best 
judging  of  animals  is  really  artistic  critic- 
ism. It  is  an  artistic  sense  of  the  sym- 
metry, unity,  harmony  and  connection  of 
parts,  along  with  the  understanding  of 
the  fitness  and  correctness  of  details  that 
give  the  ultimate  value  to  judgment  and 
awards  in  livestock.  The  harmony  of 
parts  in  an  animal  is  necessarily  the  ex- 
pression or  result  of  the  harmonizing  of 
functions  in  an  animal  which  makes  the 
animal  one  thing.  The  end  of  judging  is 
to  find  out  whether  this  one  thing  is  a 
good  one  or  a  bad  one. 


Milk  in  the  Hog  Ration 

In  order  to  raise  and  finish  all  the  extra 
pigs  that  will  be  farrowed  in  Canada  this 
year  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  for  in- 
creased production,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
exercise  the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of 
concentrated  foods.  Pig  raisers  who  have 
access  to  dairy  by-products  have  a  great 
advantage  over  others.  Experiments 
have  proven  that  when  meal  is  worth  $40 
a  ton,  milk  is  worth  more  than  $8  for  an 
equal  weight,  that  is,  provided  it 
is  fed  economically.  Experiments  car- 
ried on  at  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farms  and  Stations  show  that  for  grow- 
ing hogs,  60  lbs.  and  over,  400  lbs.  of 
skim  milk  produced  results  equal  to  100 
lbs.  of  mixed  meal.  Buttermilk  fed  fresh 
is  equal  to  skim  milk.  Whey  is  not  so 
valuable.  One  hundred  pounds  of  whey 
was  proved  equal  to  19.2  lbs.  of  milk,  that 
is,  provided  it  is  fed  in  not  too  large 
quantities  and  before  it  has  soured. 

A  study  of  experiments  with  skim  milk 
show  that  for  young  pigs  1  lb.  of  milk  fed 
with  2Vz  or  3  lbs.  of  meal  gives  best  re- 
sults. For  larger  hogs  less  milk  may  be 
used.  For  hogs  over  100  lbs.  in  weight  not 
more  than  5  lbs.  of  skim  milk  daily  should 
be  fed  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  value 
from  the  milk. 

At  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege it  was  shown  that  the  best  gains 
were  made  by  feeding  a  lot  of  pig  ration 
composed  of  148  lbs.  of  grain,  900  lbs.  of 
skim  milk,  and  110  lbs.  of  mangels.  At 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  the  best 
results  were  obtained  where  the  propor- 
tion of  milk  to  meal  was  2.5  to  1.  In  one 
trial  in  which  this  proportion  was  used, 
365  lbs.  of  skim  milk  were  equal  to  100 
lbs.  of  meal.  This  agrees  fairly  closely 
with  the  results  obtained  at  Ottawa  and 
branch  farms. 


Why    They    Are    Called    Tanks 

Tank  is  a  curious  name  for  the  great 
steel-coated  monsters  that  have  spread 
such  terror  through  the  German  lines. 
How  did  the  name  come  to  fasten  itself 
upon  them? 

Sir  William  Tritton  has  answered  the 
question,  and  is  quoted  in  the  Asiatic 
Review : 

"When  we  commenced  to  build  them  at 
Messrs.  William  Foster  &  Co.'s  works,  our 
men  were  naturally  very  curious.  So  we 
told  them  they  were  water-carriers  for 
Mesopotamia. 

"That  was  too  much  of  a  mouthful  for 
them,  so  they  shortened  the  description 
into  'tanks;'  and  'tanks'  they  have  re- 
mained and  are  likely  to  remain  until  the 
world's  last  battle. 

"In  time  we  had  to  tell  our  workmen 
the  truth,  and  I  do  not  believe  sufficient 
credit  has  ever  been  paid  to  them  for 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  they  kept  the 
secret." 


Building  On  the  Farm 

Some  Ideas  In  Garage  And  House  Building 
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The  June  1st  issue  of  the  Farmers'  Magazine  will  carry  a  bright  series  of  articles  on  building  on  the  farm.  Building 
the  hired  man's  house,  green  feed  for  silos,  barn  plans  and  equipment,  power  on  the  farm,  etc.  It  will  be  full  of  building 
facts  to  assist  farmers  who  contemplate  such  improvements  this  year. 
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Used  Where 

Duty  Demands 

Utmost  Power 

—in  automobile  or  tractor 

—in  motor  boat  or  aeroplane 

—in  gas  engine  or  motorcycle 

—in  motor  truck  or  any  form 
of  internal  combustion  engine 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  will 
give  utmost  satisfaction — a  matchless 
lubrication  service.  This  uniform 
oil  means  more  power,  less  carbon — 
longer  life  to  the  motor  and  least 
upkeep  expense. 


Motor  Oil  Made  By 
Graduate  Workmen 
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NATIONAL 


CANADIAN  OIL 
COMPANIES.LTD. 

Toronto.  Canada. 


Note  How  En-ar-co  Refiners 

Have  Solved  Motordom's 

Lubrication  Problem 

MOTOR  users  face  a  problem  of  motor  oil  selection  that 
puzzles  even  the  most  experienced.  Hundreds  of  brands 
confront  them.     Many  are  good.     Some  excel  others. 

But  which  oil  to  use  is  perplexing.    "Why  should  I  use  this 
brand  in  preference  to  others?"  is  a  question  often  asked. 
Oils  excel  as  do  the  men  who  make  them. 

When  nature  made  the  crude,  she  knew  no  favorites.  Refin- 
ers received  the  same  raw  materials.    All  were  supplied  alike. 

Then  certain  fundamental  methods  were  perfected.  Formulas  were 
developed.  Tests  were  standardized.  The  crude  followed  much  the 
same  routine  from  the  wells,  through  the  refinery,  to  the  finished  product. 
Yet  these  lubricants  differed.  Often  a  refiner's  own  product  changed  from 
time  to  time. 

How  En-ar-co  Quality  Originated 

En-ar-co  systems  now.  change  all  this.  We  knew  there  was  something 
more  than  mechanical  methods.  And  so  we  started  at  the  beginning — 
with  the  workmen. 

We  established  well  defined  standards  of  efficiency.  Each  man  passed 
through  a  primary  course  of  refining  instruction.  Then  through  the 
higher  grades  of  En-ar-co  training.  As  these  high  standards  were  at- 
tained, the  workmen  'were  awarded  their  degree. 

Now  each  workman  strives  for  his  master  degree.  For  without  it  he 
is  not  entrusted  with  the  responsible  tasks. 

Scientific  Refining 

Thus  we  have  developed  Scientific  Refining.  We  have  eliminated  all 
quality  fluctuation.  We  have  produced  the  best  that  skilled  men  can  make. 

For  35  years  we  have  given  the  world  a  lubricant  that  is  uni- 
form—En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 

We  ask  only  that  you  try  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil. 
Regardless  of  the  motor  you  use,  whether  in  automobile, 
tractor,  motor  boat  or  engine,  your  investment  demands 
that  you  lubricate  with  ou  made  by  "men  who  know" — 
men  who  are  graduate  workmen. 


Get  This  FREE 
Handy  Oil  Can 

W»  almo  sond  facta  you  shouMknow 

Be  sure  to  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon 
below.    We  will  send  a  new-style,  special 
design  oiler  that  reaches  the  hard-to- 
get-at  places.  You  can't  find  another 
like  It  anywhere. 

We  will  also  send  vital  lubrica- 
tion facts  that'yoo  should  know. 

We  want  you  to  have  them 
now,  early  in  the  season. 
SEND  TODAY. 


Sent 
FREE 
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'  Companlts, 

Limited.  Dept  L5, 

2-UStrsdiuAv*^ 

Toronto,  Ont* 


(Give  name  above) 
automobile  or  tractor  and  eo> 
**S  close  two  3-cent  stamps.  Send 
me  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.  Please 
five  nearest  shipping  point  In  this 
province  and  quote  prices  on  the  Items 
have  marked.     I  will  be  In  the  market 
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about.. 

gals,  gasoline  per  year 

i .  gala,  motor  oil  per  rear 

lbs.  axle  grease  per  year 


(Give  date  above) 

me auto  grease  per  rear 

iae gala,  kerosene  per  rear 

ise  gala,  tractor  oil  per  Tear 


Canadian  Oil  Companies,  limited 

Branch  Offices  In  36  Cities 

Dept  L5,  2-12  Strachan  Ave  Toronto.  I 


KfS»N§wS«?5    M*   N»me  is , 

Address    

Poatoffic©    Provlncn 
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Tear  or  Cut  Out  —  Mali  Today 

NOTE:  TbU  can  will  net  be  sent  oalcaa 
jsm  five  make  of  your  auto  or  tractor. 
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ONTARIO 


You  have  heard  or  you  have  read  all 
of  the  reasons  and  arguments  why  we 
must  produce  more  food. 


You  may  have  been  troubled  by  the  confusing,  ignorant  or 
malicious  statements  of  those  who  have  asserted  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  food. 


But  This  Fact  is  Clear 

Your  Government  would  not  be  carrying  on  this  propaganda  if 
the  food  situation  were  not  critical.     IT  IS  CRITICAL. 

We  and  our  Allies  have  our  backs  to  the  wall. 

Our  men  have  been  fighting  and  must  still  fight  like  Demi-Gods 
to  hold  the  Huns  out  of  Ypres  (of  Immortal  Memory)  and  from 
the  Channel  Ports. 

Our  faith  is  that  they  WILL  hold  the  enemy  and  that  they  will 
drive  him  back. 

LET  US,  THEN,  SEE  TO  IT  THAT  OUR  VALIANT  ONES 
DO  NOT  LACK  FOOD. 

Farmers  of  Ontario— Our  Faith  is  in  You 


Issued  by  the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee,   in  co-operation  with  the  Canada  Food  Board. 
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ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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Beautify  Your  Grounds  With  A 
Permanent  Frost   Lawn    Fence 

Our  Lawn  Fences  are  both  ornamental  and  protective.  They  are 
perfectly  woven — the  spacings  are  always  even  and  the  uprights 
straight.  The  bowed  tops  are  neat  and  firm,  each  upright  being 
securelv  interlaced  in  the  laterals    (see   illustration).     They  ""^ 

cannot  become  loose  and  unsightly. 

We  weave  all  Frost  Lawn  Fences  in  our  own  mills,  on  power-         / 
driven  automatic  looms.     We  also  apply  an  even,  non-peeling  coat 
of  galvanizing,  which  gives  a  lasting  service.      Frost  Fences  Are 


First. 

Gates,  either  single  or  double,  are  supplied  to  match  the  fence. 

Our  catalog  shows  several  ether  styles  of  Frost  Ornamental 
T  awn  Fence.  Our  dealer  will  gladly  show  these  to  you.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  Frost  dealer  \n  your  locality,  write  us  direct. 

We  make  fencing  and  fence  supplies  for  every  purpose. 


Frost   Steel   &    Wire   Company,    Limited 
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Hamilton,  Canada 
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MONARj 


-knit 


LoNARCFiUlT 


HE  exquisite  finish,  fine,  shapely  appearance,  and  refined  coloring  of  Monarch  Knit  Hosiery  are  so 
obvious  as  to  be  appreciated  at  a  glance;  but  it  takes  actual  use,  and  plenty  of  it,  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  behind  its  beautiful  exterior  is  concealed  an  astonishing  ability  to  resist  wear  not  often  found  in 
hosiery  so  moderately  priced  as  Monarch- Knit.  In  silk,  mercerized,  cottcn  or  cashmere — black  cr 
colors  in  a  full  range  cf  sizes — for  men,  wemen  and   children.      On  sale  at  the  better  class  of   stores. 

THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  COMPANY,   LIMITED.  DUNNVILLE.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 

Manufacturers   of  Sweater  Coats.  Fancy  Knitted  Goods,   Hosiery,  etc.     Also  "Monarch"   Floss  and  other  High  Grade  Hand  Knitting  Yarns 
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Becoming  a  Bigger  Man 

WHAT  is  the  difference  between  some  men  you  know  and  others  known  to  you? 
Why  are  some  men  earning  $3,000  a  year  and  some  $30,000?    You  can't  put  it 
down  to  heredity  or  better  early  opportunities,  or  even  better  education.    What, 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  stagnation  of  some  men  and  the  elevation  and  progress  of 
others? 


We  are  reminded  of  a  story.  A  railroad  man,  born  in  Canada, 
was  revisiting  his  home  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He 
wandered  up  to  a  group  of  old-timers  who  sat  in  the  sun 
basking  in  blissful  idleness.  "Charlie,"  said  one  of  the  old 
men,  "they  tell  me  you  are  getting  $20,000  a  year/'  "Some- 
thing like  that."  said  Charlie.  "Well,  all  I've  got  to  say, 
Charlie,  is  that  you're  not  worth  it." 

A  salary  of  $20,000  a  year  to  these  do-nothing  men  was  in- 
credible. Not  one  of  the  group  had  ever  made  as  much  as 
$2,000  a  year,  and  each  man  in  the  company  felt  that  he  was 
a  mighty  good  man. 

Charlie  had  left  the  old  home  town  when  he  was  a  lad.  He 
had  got  into  the  mill  of  bigger  things.  He  developed  to  be  a 
good  man,  a  better  man,  the  best  man  for  certain  work.  His 
specialized  education,  joined  to  his  own  energy  and  labor  sent 
him  up,  up,  up.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  Charlie  had  always 
more  to  sell,  and  the  world  wanted  his  merchandise — brain, 
skill  and  ability.  Having  more  to  sell  all  the  time,  he  got 
ncore  pay  all  the  time. 

Charlie  could  have  stayed  in  the  old  home  town;  could  have 
stagnated  like  others;  could  have  been  content  with  common 
wages.  In  short,  Charlie  could  have  stayed  with  the  common 
crowd  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  But  Charlie  improved  him- 
self and  pushed  himself,  and  this  type  of  man  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune  likes  to  take  by  the  hand  and  lead  onward  and  upward. 

Almost  any  man  can  climb  higher  if  he  really  wants  to  try 
None  but  himself  will  hold  him  back.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 


the  world  applauds  and  helps  those  who  try  to  climb  the  lad- 
der that  reaches  towards  the  stars. 

The  bank  manager  in  an  obscure  branch  in  a  village  can  get 
out  of  that  bank  surely  and  swiftly,  if  he  makes  it  clear  to 
his  superiors  that  he  is  ready  for  larger  service  and  a  larger 
sphere.  The  humble  retailer  can  burst  the  walls  of  his  small 
store,  just  as  Timothy  Eaton  did,  if  he  gets  the  right  idea  and 
follows  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  "brain  or  education  so  much 
as  of  purpose  joined  to  energy  and  labor.  The  salesman  or 
manager  or  bookkeeper  or  secretary  can  lift  himself  to  a 
higher  plane  of  service  and  rewards  if  he  prepares  himself 
diligently  for  larger  work  and  pay.  The  small  manufacturer, 
the  company  director,  tbe  broker — all  can  become  enlarged  in 
the  nature  of  their  enterprise  and  in  the  amount  of  their  in- 
come, —  by  resolutely  setting  themselves  about  the  task  of 
growing  to  be  bigger-minded  men. 

Specialized  information  is  the  great  idea.  This  is  what  the 
world  pays  handsomely  for.  And  to  acquire  specialized  in- 
formation is  really  a  simple  matter,  calling  for  the  purposeful 
and  faithful  use  of  time.    This  chiefly. 

One  does  not  have  to  stop  his  ordinary  work,  or  go  to  a  uni- 
versity, or  to  any  school.  One  can  acquire  the  specialized 
information  in  the  margin  of  time  which  is  his  own — in  the 
after-hours  of  business.  Which  means:  If  a  man  will  read 
the  right  kind  of  books  or  publications,  and  make  himself  a 
serious  student  at  home,  in  his  hours — the  evening  hours  or 
the  early  morning  hours — he  can  climb  to  heights  of  position 
and  pay  that  will  dazzle  the  inert  comrades  of  his  youth  or 
day's  work. 


IF  business — BUSINESS — is  your  chosen  field  of  work,  we  counsel  you  to  read  each  week 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  It  will  stimulate  you  mentally.  It  will  challenge  you  to  further 
studious  effort.  It  will  give  you  glimpses  into  the  world  of  endeavor  occupied  by  the 
captains  of  industry  and  finance.  With  the  guidance  of  the  POST,  and  with  its  wealth  of^ 
specialized  information,  you,  a  purposeful  man,  aiming  to  go  higher  in  life  and  pay,  will  find' 
yourself  becoming  enlarged  in  knowledge  and  ambition,  and  will  be  acquiring  the  bases  and 
facts  of  knowledge  which  become  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  you  climb  by. 

It  is  the  first  step  which  costs.  But  this  cost  is  trivial— a  single  dollar.  We  offer  vou  the 
POST  for  four  months  for  a  dollar.  Surely  it  is  worth  a  dollar  to  discover  how  right  we 
are  in  our  argument.     Tf  you  have  the  will   to  go  hioher  in  position  and  pay,  sign  the 

coupon  below. 


THE   MACLEAN    PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED, 

Dept.  EM.— 143-1.53  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 


Send 


Money  to  be  en 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  four  months  for  one  dollar. 

remitted 

Signed  
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the  Poor  Layers 

Market  Strictly  Fresh  Eggs 


DEFEAT 

Lays   less   than    100   eggs. 
Lack   of   proper   foods. 
Fertile  eggs. 

Regular  gathering   neglected. 
Dirty,  musty  baskets. 
Kept    in    warm    place. 
Slow   and    irregular   market- 
ing. 


HOW    TO     WEED 

The  good  layer  of  the  yellow 
legged  breeds  at  this  season 
loses  the  color  from  the  feet 
and  bill,  these  latter  becom- 
ing almost  white.  The  sleek 
plumaged,  fat,  yellow-legged 
hens  are  usually  very  poor 
layers.  It  will  pay  to  cull 
them  out  now. 
The  abdominal  cavity,  or  the 
space  between  the  pelvic 
bones  (situated  under  the 
tail)  and  the  end  of  the 
breast,  or  keel  bone,  should 
be  relatively  soft  and  flexible. 
If  it  is  full  of  hard  fat  the 
hen  is  usually  a  very  in- 
different layer. 
As  a  rule  the  earlier  the 
maturing  pullets  are  the 
earlier  and  most  profitable 
layers.  By  marketing  these 
the  best  breeders  may  be 
selected. 

In  grading  up  a  laying  flock, 
pure-bred  eggs  should  be 
purchased.  From  the  result- 
ant chicks  good  female 
breeding  stock  may  be  se- 
cured. The  male  may  be 
secured  in  very  many  cases 
in  Ontario,  from  eggs  secured 
by  children  taking  part  in 
school  fairs.  Watch  the 
school  fair  winners  this 
year. 


Some  suggested  methods  which 
have  been  found  profitable 

WEED,    FEED,    AND    BREED— BUT   WEED    NOW 

The  hen  that  lays  100  eggs^  a  year  just  pays  her  board. 
Hens  must  be  well  fed  to  lay.  If  a  well-fed  hen  gets  too 
fat  she  will  never  make  a  layer — she's  like  a  fat  dairy  cow 
— a  non-producer. 

The  rooster,  unless  kept  for  next  year's  breeding,  is  too 
expensive  a  luxury  to  keep — and  he'll  help  relieve  the  meat 
shortage  if  killed. 

The  market  for  the  cull  stuff  promises  to  be  good  this 
month— and  by  marketing  in  June  the  distribution  is  more 
equalized. 

By  eating  the  poor  layers  the  farmer  gains  in  two  ways — 
he  cuts  out  the  profit-takers  from  his  flock  and  he  lowers 
the  meat  bill  for  his  table. 

The  small  farm  flock  of  good  layers  is  always  more  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  than  the  large  flock  of  poor  layers. 

It  is  estimated  that  750,000  dozen  of  eggs  are  wasted  each 
year  in  this  province  alone  by  not  following  methods  ad- 
vocated in  the  accompanying  calendar.  This  is  a  loss 
neither  individuals  nor  the  nation  can  afford  at  this  time. 

WHAT  AND  HOW  TO  FEED. 
Feed  plenty  of  the  feeds  you  have  on  hand.  Hens  prefer 
rolled  oats  and  barley  to  whole  grain.  A  ration  of  one-third 
each  of  oats,  barley  and  cracked  corn  gives  first-class  results. 
Supply  plenty  of  tender  green  feed,  shade  and  clean  drink. 
Water  should  be  given  in  abundance  and  must  always  be  clean 
and  fresh.  Barnyard  water  is  extremely  bad.  Sour  skim  milk 
is  excellent. 

Where  the  hopper  plan  of  feeding  is  adopted  on  the  farm,  the 
labor  problem  is  much  reduced.  If  the  hoppers  are  kept 
supplied  with  grain  there  will  be  much  less  danger  of  under- 
feeding and  producing  stunted  chicks.  In  Bulletin  247  detailed 
plans  with   a  bill   of  material  are  given. 

Any  additional  information  regarding  the  care,  management, 
feeding  or  any  other  phase  of  the  poultry  industry  will  be 
gladly  given.  Write  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,    Parliament    Buildings,    Toronto. 


Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 


VICTORY 

Lays  over   100  eggs. 

Carefully    fed. 

Infertile   eggs. 

Eggs   gathered  daily. 

Baskets    clean. 

Kept  in  cool  place. 

Eggs  sent  to  market  quickly. 


ONTARIO 


Sir  Wm.  H.  Hearst,  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Creelman, 

Minister  of  Agriculture         Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  IS 
THE  HEN  THAT  PAYS 

The  hen  that  laid  123  eggs 
in  1917  made  the  same  profit 
as  the  123-egg  hen  in  1914. 
The  hen  that  laid  less  than 
123  eggs  in  1917  made  a 
smaller  profit  than  in  1914. 
The  hen  that  laid  more  eggs 
than  123  in  1917  made  a 
larger   profit  than   in   1914. 

In  view  of  the  high  price 
of  feed  can  the  farmer 
afford  to  keep  the  poor  lay- 
ing  hens   in   1918  7 

Given  exercise,  sour  skim- 
milk,  plenty  of  green  feed 
and  barley  or  oats  (rolled) 
the  farm  flock  of  layers  will 
give  a  good  account  of 
themselves. 

It  saves  work  to  let  the 
hens  feed  themselves  —  a 
hopper  may  be  built  at  home 
without  expense. 

Only  the  well-fed,  well-bred 
hens  will  be  found  in  the 
very    heavy    producing    class. 


The  Hot  Weather  Poultry  Calendar  —  "The  Story  of  a  Bad  Egg" 


Fresh,  non-fertile 


JUNE. 

Lost,   one   million   dollars    by 
faulty  methods  in  poultry  in- 
dustry— much    of    it   through 
careless   handling   of  eggs. 
The  rooster  becomes  a  costly 
luxury — kill    him    now. 
Eat  or  sell  the  poor  layers — 
they   are   wasters. 
Cull  the  flock  carefully  once 
again. 

Only       well-fed       hens       lay 
heavily. 


Heated  egg,  slow 
marketing. 


JULY 

The     hen     delivers 
egg — do  you  ? 

Gather    eggs    daily. 


good 


Keep    them     in     clean     con- 
tainers and  in  a  cool  place. 

Market  regularly  and  quickly. 

Feed    the    lightweight    cock- 
erels for  market. 


'Spot     and     Rot- 
entirely  wasted. 


AUGUST 

An    egg    does    not    improve 
with    age. 

Those     in     found    nests    are 
better    used   at   home. 
Sell   Leghorn   cockerels  at  2 
lbs.      weight ;      sell     heavier 
breeds  at  over  3%   lbs. 
Clean  and  whitewash  house; 
destroy  the  mites. 
Lousy    hens    are    poor    pro- 
ducers. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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COMING 

JOHN  CLAY'S  reminiscences  of 
Ontario  and  particularly  of  Hon. 
Geo.  Brown's  farming  days  begins  in 
the  June  15th  issue.  The  whole  story 
is  full  of  human  interest. 


A  RE  the  new  tractors  making  good? 
■**•  A  farmer  who  has  plowed  all 
spring  with  a  new  one  tells  his  story, 
while  observations  from  other  sources 
will  carry  much    information    to    the 

farmer. 

*  *         * 

ONE  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
year  from  ducks  is  a  story  of  a 
young  farmer's  enterprise  in  building 
up  the  largest  duck  farm  in  America. 
The  story  is  full  of  practical  pointers. 

*  *         * 

A  BIG  feature  of  interest  to  the  in- 
vesting farmer  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
J.  W.  Tyson,  editor  of  The  Financial 
Post,  will  contribute  each  1st  of  the 
month  issue  on  Investments  and  Insur- 
ance. The  review  of  the  financial  situ- 
ation will  acquaint  farmers  with  bonds, 
stocks,  and  money  problems.  He  is 
well  informed  on  the  money  markets. 
The  reader  gets  in  this  issue  his  first 

article. 

*  *         * 

ELECTRICAL  farming  possibilities 
in  Canada  will  be  fully  discussed 
in  the  July  1st  issue.  Prominent 
writers  have  stories  that  give  the  plain 
facts.  Is  the  Hydro-Electric  going  to 
give  good  service  to  the  farm? 

*  *         * 

FARM  organizations  in  the  East  and 
the  West  will  be  the  feature  of  an 
early  issue.  Already  we  have  on  hand 
some  snappy  articles  on  the  situation. 

*  *         * 

JUNE  7th  is  the  day  named  by  On- 
tario farmers  for  a  big  organization 
meeting  for  the  province.  Organize  is 
the  slogan.  Do  we  want  an  Ottawa 
lobby?  Must  we  demand  better  repre- 
sentation at  Ottawa?  A  full  report  of 
this  meeting  will  appear  on  June  15th 
issue. 
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— makes  the  ^%l^^  Farmer's  home  more 
bright  and  cheerful,  more  convenient  and  pleasant; 
saves  money,  time,  labor,  for  all  the  family;  brings 
joy  and  contentment  in  the  knowledge  that  any- 
thing the  big  City  offers  is  now  within  your 
reach.  It  will  make  your  home  a  real  home,  one 
I  that  will  be  appreciated  and  admired  in  and  be- 
yond your  family  circle. 

The  NORTHERN  ELECTRIC  FARM  LIGHTING 
PLANT  does  away  with  the  use  of  dangerous  matches 
and  coal-oil  lamps.  It  is  sturdy  and  compact,  simple  in 
operation — a  child  can  attend  to  it.  It  is  so  designed 
as  to  give  maximum  efficiency  at  a  minimum  cost. 

NORTHERN  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS  are 
made  in  various  sizes  for  individual  requirements.  If  you 
have  your  own  gasoline  engine,  we  can  supply  you  with 
an  electrical  generating  unit  separate,  or  the  Plant  illus- 
trated below  which  includes  the  engine. 

Write  our  house  nearest  you  for  illustrated  booklet  and  complete 

information  which  we  will  gladly  forward  free  of  charge  and 

without  obligation  to  buy. 

Northern  E he  trie 

FARM  LIGHTING  PLANT 

will  provide  electric  light  and  power 
in  ample  capacity  for 
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CONSTANT    SPEED, 
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'  STORAGE   BATTERY 


To  the 

Northern  Electric  Company 

(Address  nearest  house) 

Please  send  me  full  particulars 
and  illustrated  literature  of  the 
Northern   Electric  Farm  Lighting 
Plant.  FREE. 
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The  Hun  Way  of  Getting  Food 

Observations  From  The  Inside  By  A  Prisoner  Of  War 
By  Capt.   J.   E.   Lattimer 


/"<APT.  J.  E.  LATTIMER  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Brant  County, 
^  some  thirty  odd  years  ago.  He  farmed,  after  his  adolescent 
days  were  over,  for  ten  years,  previous  to  taking  a  course  in 
agriculture  at  the  O.  A.  C.  During  this  term  he  served  as 
assistant  District  Representative  in  Lambton  County  and  at 
Port  Arthur.  Then  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  and  went  in  action  in  1915. 

Along  with  the  Canadian  section  he  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Zillebeke  on  June  2nd,  1916,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
being  severely  wounded  was  sent  to  the  military  hospital  at 
Stuttgart  where  he  remained  for  eight  months. 

He  then  spent  six  weeks  at  the  officers'  camp  at  Bischops- 
werda,  Saxony.  From  there  he  was  moved  from,  place  to  place, 
being  kept  at  Crefeld  on  the  Rhine,  at  Schwarmstadt  in  Han- 
over, at  Holzminden  in  Brunswick,  and  a,t  Heidelberg  in  Baden. 
From  this  last  place  he  was  transferred  to  Switzerland. 

The  ordinary  prisoners  did  not  get  the  attention  that  the 
officers  did.  For  two  months  he  had  to  walk  two  miles  under 
guard  to  visit  a  specialist.  He  taught  agricultural  classes  at 
these  different  camps  and  lectured  on  farming.  At  Crefeld  he 
had  75  officers  in  his  class;  they  were  of  all  nationalities,  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  story  as  told  in  the  next 
issue  will  deal  with  his  prison  experiences. — Editor. 


Capt.  J.  E.  Lattimer 


IN  THE  20  years  previous  to  the  war, 
Germany  increased  her  production  of 
cereals  by  500  million  bushels.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period  the  United  Kingdom 
allowed  her  production  of  cereals  to  de- 
crease by  24  million  bushels.' 

Since  1875  Germany  has  increased  her 
production  of  bacon  by  slightly  over  200 
per  cent,  and  her  production  of  potatoes 
by  175  per  cent.  Under  normal  conditions 
she  produces  30.3  por  cent,  of  the  world's 
production  of  potatoes.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal crops  grown  there  are  rye,  potatoes, 
sugar  beets. 

Much  of  the  land  is  light  and  sandy. 
Great  use  is  made  of  artificial  fertilizers, 
and  the  gathering  of  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  is  well  looked  after.  On 
poor,  light,  barren  soil  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  grow  clover,  lupines  are  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil. 

Germany,  indeed  all  Continental 
peoples,  take  special  care  of  their  manure. 
But  why  they  guard  it  so  closely  and  store 
it  so  near  their  dwelling  places  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  I  have  seen  in  Germany  in 
some  of  the  farm  villages,  a  manure  heap 
just  underneath  the  window  of  a  sleeping 
apartment.  I  suppose  this  was  to  insure 
that  its  removal  by  stealth  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  night  would  be  promptly  de- 
tected!    They  are,  at  present  unable  to 


obtain    sufficient    artificial    fertilizers   to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

PRODUCTION    PER    MAN    NOT    PER    ACRE 

German  thrift  and  economy  have  done 
well  with  a  poor  country.  Their  intensive 
methods  and  thorough  cultivation  chal- 
lenge our  admiration.  But  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  production  per  man  is 
even  more  important  than  production  per 
acre.  In  this  matter  we  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  them  for  they  still  follow 
primitive  methods  in  their  labor  on  the 
land  in  many  cases,  and  they  are  appar- 
ently blissfully  ignorant  of  modern  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices. They  use  very  little  horse-power 
on  the  land.  Much  of  their  farm  work 
is  done  by  oxen  and  cows.  A  favorite 
team  in  some  sections,  however,  is  a  horse 
and  a  cow  together. 

HOW  GERMANY  FARMS  NOW 

The  farm  work  is  now  done  by  men  too 
old  for  military  service,  youths,  prisoners 
of  war  and  women.  Germany's  use  of  her 
man  power  in  a  military  way  has  been  ad- 
mired by  many  military  critics.  It  is  ex- 
celled only  by  their  use  of  their  woman 
power  for  labor.  This  is  noticeable  in  the 
cities,  in  the  hospitals,  on  the  trains,  but 
nowhere  is  it  in  greater  evidence  than  on 
the  farms.    I  have  seen  one  woman  trying 


to  coax  a  pair  of 
cows  to  pull  a  plow 
while  another  held 
the  handles.  Still 
oftener  on  the  small 
farms  machinery 
seems  absolutely  un- 
known, and  women 
bind  the  sheaves  in 
the  fashion  of  an- 
cient times. 

Small  allotments  or 
community  gardens 
are  very  numerous 
near  the  cities.  At 
Dresden  there  are 
acres  of  these  small 
allotments  each  with 
their  small  store 
shed.  In  the  autumn, 
from  these  gardens 
the  potatoes  and  other 
things  are  drawn  in- 
to the  city  by  women, 
with  hand  wagons. 
Most  of  the  market- 
ing of  vegetables  and 
delivering  of  milk  in  the  cities  is  done  by 
women  pulling  hand  wagons.  The  Ger- 
man woman  of  the  laboring  class  (a  class 
which  we  know  nothing  of  in  this  country) 
is  a  remarkably  well  developed  beast  of 
burden.  The  thought  sometimes  arises 
that  if  they  were  colored  perhaps  a  Lin- 
coln or  a  Wilberforce  would  arise  to 
liberate  them.  However,  being  white, 
they  must  submit.  And  they  do  submit 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  patience. 
They  may  be  satisfied  with  conditions.  In 
considering  the  stratification  of  classes  of 
population  prevalent  in  Germany  to-day, 
it  is  only  natural  to  expect  the  world,  with 
one  accord,  to  reject  their  "Kultur." 

THEIR  LACK  OF  MACHINERY 
The  tendency  to  avoid  the  use  of 
modern  agricultural  machinery  has  pos- 
sibly been  responsible  for  retaining  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  population  liv- 
ing on  and  by  the  land.  They  have  about 
one-third  of  their  population  on  the  land, 
but  this  lack  of  modern  machinery  is  a 
great  handicap  at  the  present  time  in  the 
work  of  food  production.  The  labor  sav- 
ing devices  in  general  use  on  this  contin- 
ent in  this  connection  insures  as  a  great 
advantage  over  the  enemy. 

Our  fertile,  yet  unexhausted,  soil  de- 
pends not  so  largely  on  artificial  ferti- 
lizers.     Extensive   methods   allow   maxi- 
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mum  production  for  labor  involved.  Prac- 
tically unlimited  horse  power  allows  the 
conservation  of  man  power  and  produc- 
tion with  a  degree  of  ease  unknown  where 
oxen  and  cows  are  driven  and  manual 
labor  carried  on  similar  to  that  chronicled 
in  biblical  history. 

How  is  it  then,  one  asks,  that  Germany 
is  able  to  feed  her  people,  having  primi- 
tive methods,  an  exacting  military  system 
and  a  poor  soil! 

The  answer  must  lie  in  the  fact  that 
she  planned  this  war,  and  carried  vast 
stores  in  to  the  reserves,  and  also  to  her 
systematic  national  policy  of  protection 
and  bonuses  for  home  production  at  a  time 
that  she  was  building  up  an  industrial 
nation  for  the  economic  disruption  of  a 
world. 

It  was  Von  Moltke  who  said:  "If  we 
depend  on  imported  food  stuffs  we  are 
beaten  before  the  first  cannon  is  fired." 
Now  under  normal  conditions  previous  to 
1914,  Germany  produced  80  per  cent,  of 
the  meat  consumed  and  90  per  cent,  of 
the  grain  used. 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Great  Britain  before  the  war 
imported  90  per  cent,  of  her  sugar  from 
Germany  and  Austria.  In  1917  Germany 
had  practically  no  sugar.  Great  Britain 
was  still  able  to  send  sugar  in  parcels  to 
prisoners  of  war,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  German  officials,  who  had 
promised  the  ordinary  German  citizen 
that  three  months  unrestricted  U-boat 
warfare  would  bring  us  to  terms.  Why  is 
Germany  to-day  short  of  sugar?  It  must 
be  for  the  reason  that  sugar  beets  form 
such  an  important  part  of  the  daily  ra- 
tions of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  German  hospital  beet  root  was  a  food 
keenly  anticipated. 

Germany's  farming  consists  chiefly  of 
sugar  beets,  rye  and  potatoes,  with  of 
course  the  attention  to  farm  animals  such 
as  hogs,  and  dairy  cattle.  As  one  travels 
across  the  land  of  the  Hun,  as  I  have  had 
to  do  during  the  past  few  months,  one  is 
struck  with  the  large  estates,  the  village 
communities  and  the  antiquated  forms  of 
power.  Apparently  agriculturally  they 
have  progressed  little  beyond  the  times  of 
the  feudal  lords  when  numerous  slaves 
and  servants  made  up  the  retinue  of  the 
lords  and  barons.  To  see  women  hitched 
to  plows,  oxen  yoked  with  a  jaded  horse, 
and  the  picturesque  goose  girl  carries  me 
back  to  the  middle  ages  to  be  suddenly 
carried  into  our  own  times  by  coming 
across  some  nobleman's  estate  where  a 
tractor  hauling  3  to  5  plows  or  a  modern 
threshing  outfit  pays  tribute  to  North 
American  engineering  progressiveness. 

This  agricultural  policy  was  not  placed 
on  Germany  without  a  protest.  Prince 
Buelow  in  his  book  "Imperial  Germany" 
takes  some  pages  to  justify  the  pro- 
tective tariff  on  agricultural  products. 
Dr.  Schaffle,  a  prominent  writer  on  econ- 
omics, attacks  this  policy  of  agricultural 
development  in  these  words : 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  we  in  Germany 
have  gdhe  too  far  with  our  agrarian 
protective  tariff  and  that  we  ought  long 
ago  to  have  dispensed  with  the  prem- 
iums on  the  export  of  sugar.  What  is 
wrong  with  agriculture  is  the  wanton 
luxury  of  large  land  owners  and  the 
unproductive  debts  of  pleasant  propri- 
etors." 

I  know  nothing  of  the  wanton  luxury 
of  large  land-owners  but  it  is  obvious  that 
peasant  proprietors  have  been  compelled 
to  practice  economy,  fortunately  unknown 
in  this  country,  and  which  any  farmer  on 
this  continent  would  shrink  from. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  three  es- 
sential industries  at  present:  Supplying 
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munitions,  supplying  armies  and  feeding 
them.  In  this  last  we  can  beat  the  enemy 
while  enjoying  ease  and  comfort  unknown 
to  many  of  Germany's  food  producers, 
even  if  our  power  is  unexpectedly  de- 
pleted. 

Many  subjects  of  the  Central  Powers 


are  to-day  eating  butterless  17th  Century 
bread.  Canada  is  known  to-day  in  Europe 
as  the  land  of  white  bread  and  plenty- 
With  our  broad  fertile  acres,  ample  horse 
power  and  modern  machinery,  we  have  a 
wonderful  advantage  in  the  production 
of  food  stuffs  over  the  enemy. 


The  Old   Swimming  Hok 

By  A.  R.  K. 

WHEN  youngsters  go  in  swimmin'  now,  I  mean  the  dty  brand, 
they  throw  on  airs  that  beat  the  cars  in  ways  what's  new  and 
grand — they  have  what's  called  a  swimmin'  pool,  it  savors 
much  of  cash,  and  in  this  high-falutin'  tank  the  youngsters  have  a 
splash. 

The  water's  all  been  treated  for  to  kill  the  microbes  dead,  with 
Paris  green  and  arsenic  and  fifteen  kinds  of  lead. 

And  rows  of  lockers  line  the  wall,  new  fangled  things  galore,  to 
keep  their  pants  and  duds  and  stuff  from  trailin'  on  the  floor.  And 
soap  and  towels  and  all  such  trash  is  strewed  about  the  place,  to  shine 
the  youngster's  carcase  and  polish  off  his  face. 

But  them  there  kids,  by  heck!  I  vow,  with  all  my  force  and  vim, 
don't  knoiv  the  pure  old-fashioned  joy  of  a  good  old-fashioned  swim. 

Why,  I  mind  well  this  time  of  year,  when  I  lived  on  the  farm,  we 
used  to  sneak  out  from  the  house  and  then  towards  the  barn,  and 
down  the  lane  'bout  three  fields  long  to  where  the  bush  lands  roll, 
and  on  to  where  the  creek  bent  back  at  our  old  swimmin'  hole. 

We  alius  used  to  try  and  see  no  matter  how  the  day,  if  the  mirn- 
min'  season  couldn't  start  'bout  the  24th  of  May. 

There  used  to  be  some  frogs  in  there,  some  crabs  and  turtles  too, 
to  laugh  and  croak  at  us  at  first  a'shiverin'  cold  and  blue;  blood- 
suckers camped  upon  our  toes,  they'd  stretch  six  inches  long,  you'd 
never  reckon  how  them  things  would  be  so  lean  and  strong. 

The  old  log  raft,  the  hut  we  had,  the  Crusoe  land  was  there — we 
used  to  do  the  dead  man's  float  and  dive  to  part  your  hair. 

It  may  be  that  some  germs  camped  there  beside  that  old  mud 
stream,  such  germs  as  make  the  learned  men  to  holler  and  to  scream 
— we  liked  them,  germs,  yes,  every  on-e,  we  called  'em  all  by  name,  and 
got  familiar  with  them  too  and  taught  'em  to  be  tamo. 

The  ivillow  tree,  the  smokin'  cane  from  off  the  old  elm  root — for 
all  the  proper  things  in  life  we  didn't  care  a  hoot.  Yes,  have  yer 
tanks  of  brick  and  tile,  and  boil  the  water  too,  and  to  the  grubs  that 
camp  therein  let  out  one  mighty  shoo.  But  the  spot  that's  pleasin' 
unto  me  and  nigh  unto  my  soul  is  the  trees  an'  grass  an'  bendin' 
boughs  at  that  old  swimmin'  hole. 


The  Farmers'  Delegation 


Who  Widened  the  Breach  Between  the  Rural  and 
the  Urban  Patriot. 


AS  I  have 
been  at 
home  for  sev- 
eral days  and 
have  had  a 
chance  to  think 
over  the  Otta- 
wa trip  in  the 
quietness  o  f 
the  country,  with  the  permission  of  the 
editor  I  propose  to  review  it  carefully 
from  as  many  angles  as  possible.  The 
movement  of  the  farmers  on  the  capital 
had  its  humor  and  its  pathos.  It  did  un- 
questioned good  and  equally  certain 
harm.  The  farmers  were  rebuffed  and 
yet  they  accomplished  much.  Whether  the 
net  result  will  show  a  balance  for  good 
or  evil  it  is  not  safe  to  predict.  Instead 
of  being  the  end  of  a  futile  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  it  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  movement  that  will  reshape  the 
destiny  of  Canada.  Let  us  deal  with  these 
assertions  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 

been  set  down. 

*         *         * 

If  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  movement 
were  not  so  tragically  significant  I  would 
avoid  it  in  a  review  that  I  mean  seriously 
and  wish  to  have  taken  seriously.  When 
our  particular  delegation  arrived  in  Tor- 
onto we  found  those  who  preceded  us 
greatly  wrought  up  by  the  fact  that  the 
Telegram  had  been  attacking  the  move- 
ment with  reckless  bitterness.  Satire  and 
denunciation  were  being  poured  upon  us 
in  an  effort  to  embarrass  the  delegates 
and  bring  their  efforts  to  contempt. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  the  editor 
of  the  Telegram,  like  the  fine  old 
Roman  tribune  he  is,  was  marching 
up  and  down  the  streets  declaiming 
at  us  an  amended  version  of  the 
opening  scene  of  Julius  Caesar: 

"Hence!  home,  you  idle  creatures, 
get  you  home : 

Is  this  a  holiday?  what!  know  you 
not, 

Being  agricultural,  you  ought  not 
to  walk 

Upon  a  laboring  day  without  milk 
stains 

Upon  your  boots?" 

He  was  grieved  almost  to  tears  at 
the  thought  of  the  money  that  was 
being  spent  and  the  amount  of  good 
agricultural  muscle  that  was  being 
wasted.  In  trying  to  prove  that  we 
did  not  represent  the  farmers  of 
the  country  he  wasted  enough  wind 
to  run  a  grain  crushing  windmill 
for  weeks.  Farmers  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  such  attacks  were 
worried,  though  if  they  had  stopped 
to  think  the  matter  over  they  would 
have  valued  the  disturbance  at  its 
true  worth.  The  Telegram  was 
simply  catering  to  those  of  its  city 
readers  who  are  only  too  glad  to  be 
convinced  that  the  farmers  are 
loafing  on  the  job  so  that  they  may 
with  better  grace  refuse  to  do  their 
part  in  the  work  of  production.  If 
the  farmers  had  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  Telegram  they  would 
have  known  that  its  blizzardous 
editorial  polyphone  is  in  the  habit 
of  giving   the   welkin   an    earache 


By  Peter  McArthur 

about  once  every  week  on  such  subjects  as 
this.  Having  been  assured  that  every 
farmer  except  two  in  the  township  I  had 
the  honor  to  represent  had  signed  the 
petition  of  protest  without  regard  to  their 
votes  in  the  last  election,  I  felt  "no  qualms 
of  conscience"  about  acting  as  their  repre- 
sentative on  the  delegation.  I  am  tempted 
to  close  this  comment  by  saying  that  the 
attack  was  "full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing,"  but  it  signified 
something  that  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
joke  and  which  I  shall  deal  with  later  on. 
*         *         * 

The  pathos  of  the  delegation  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  its  members  were 
men  who  were  making  a  last  effort  to  keep 
an  only  son  or  the  last  remaining  son, 
after  the  others  had  enlisted.  All  had 
tales  to  tell  of  the  hardships  caused  by  the 
drastic  law  but  most  important  of  all  was 
the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  delegates 
that  the  draft  will  cripple  production  more 
dangerously  than  the  government  sus- 
pects. As  farmers  they  wanted  to  do  their 
part  but  were  so  handicapped  that  they 
could  not  meet  the  crisis  as  effectively  as 
they  would  like.  The  delegation  from  this 
county  was  made  up  largely  of  men  who 
are  untouched  by  the  operation  of  the 
act,  but  they  were  none  the  less  earnest 
for  that  reason.  After  discussing  the 
matter  as  fully  as  we  could  a  statement 
was  drafted  expressing  our  views,  though 
we  arrived  too  late  to  have  it  considered 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  delegation.  We 
felt  that  little  could  be  gained  by  attack- 


Hence!     Home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home!     . 
You  ought  not  to  walk  without  milk  stains  on  your  boots. 


ing  the  govern- 
ment on  ac- 
count of  brok- 
e  n  promises 
and  that  the 
only  thing  that 
really  matter- 
ed was  to  make 
the  govern- 
ment understand  that  the  farmers  can  no 
longer  give  the  war  service  the  crisis 
demands.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember 
it  the  statement  ran  as  follows : 

"Like  the  government  we  view  the  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  military  necessity. 
Like  the  government  we  believe  that  food 
production  is  of  the  first  importance  at 
the  present  time.  But  we  respectfully 
urge  that  the  government  is  not  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  discourage  and 
paralyse  production  if  it  follows  its  pres- 
ent course.  What  it  will  gain  in  man 
power  it  will  more  than  lose  in  food 
power.  One  Canadian  farmer  on  the  fir- 
ing line  is  equal  to  only  one  British, 
French  or  American  soldier.  One  farmer 
producing  on  a  Canadian  farm  is  equal  to 
ten  men  producing  on  European  farms. 
This  means  that  every  Canadian  farmer 
you  add  to  the  fighting  force  takes  the 
equal  of  ten  men  from  the  food  force.  We 
submit  that  from  the  point  of  military 
necessity  this  is  a  fatal  mistake,  especially 
as  we  are  assured  that  victory  will  go  to 
the  side  whose  food  supply  does  not  fail." 
The  ratio  between  the  productive  power 
of  a  Canadian  farmer  and  an  European 
farmer  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  it  has  been  empha- 
sized by  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson, 
Advisor  to  the  Food  Board.  The 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
Europe  they  have  little  land  and 
many  workers.  They  raise  large 
crops  to  the  acre  by  intensive  farm- 
ing, but  small  crops  per  man.  In 
Canada  we  have  unlimited  land  and 
practise  extensive  farming  with  ma- 
chinery. The  result  is  that  we  do 
not  get  a  large  yield  per  acre,  but 
we  get  the  largest  possible  yield  per 
man.  When  man  power  is  of  such 
importance  it  is  clear  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Allied  armies-  can 
best  be  served  by  using  man  power 
in  farming  where  it  will  produce 
the  most.  As  a  fighting  unit  Can- 
ada cannot  be  more  important  than 
a  European  nation  of  eight  million 
inhabitants.  As  a  producing  unit 
it  might  be  made  equal  to  a  Euro- 
pean nation  of  eighty  millions.  I 
think  if  our  government  once 
grasped  these  facts  it  would  hesitate 
before  disturbing  Canadian  farming 
at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being 
put  forth  to  produce  to  the  utmost. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  if  our  armies  are  de- 
feated it  will  be  a  poor  plea  for  us 
to  make  that  we  have  increased 
production,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  world  will  not  rejoice  to 
hear  the  trumpets  of  victory  unless 
it  can  hear  the  dinner  horns  of  the 
farmers  at  the  same  time.  If  food 
is  of  any  importance  at  all,  Canada 
is  the  part  of  the  Empire  and  of 
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the  world  that  is  best  suited  for  speeding 
up  production.  In  a  recent  interview  Mr. 
ProtherO,  British  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
said  that  victory  will  go  to  the  nation  hav- 
ing the  last  sack  of  wheat.  It  should  be 
the  final  triumph  of  Canada  to  add  to  her 
glory  on  the  battle-field  by  producing  that 
last  sack  of  wheat. 

.  *         *         * 

Although  the  delegation  received  no 
assurance  of  relief  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister it  still  accomplished  much  that  will 
have  a  lasting  effect.  By  bringing  to- 
gether hundreds  and  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish speaking  and  French  speaking 
farmers  it  did  much  to  break  down  the 
wall  of  misunderstanding  that  has  existed 
between  them  in  the  past.  This  meeting 
of  the  plain  people  of  both  French  and 
English  speaking  origin  will  do  more  for 
the  cause  of  Canadian  unity  than  all  the 
Bonne  Entente  banquets,  with  oratory  by 
national  leaders.  These  men  fraternized 
for  a  couple  of  days  with  the  same  pur- 
pose in  view  and  now  that  they  have 
scattered  to  their  homes  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion  they  will  spread  the  gospel 
of  mutual  understanding  and  harmony.  It 


may  be  that  the  delegation  was  worth 
while  even  though  it  accomplishes  no 
more  than  this.  But  it  accomplished 
more.  The  delegates  learned  that  the 
movement  was  due  to  the  organized  effort 
of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  and 
realized  that  if  farmers  are  to  use  power 
effectively  they  must  organize.  Those 
delegates  went  home  resolved  to  start 
branches  of  the  United  Farmers  in  their 
own  townships  and  that  is  something  that 
politicians  will  have  to  reckon  with  in  the 
near  future.  A  time  is  coming,  and  may 
be  near  at  hand  when  the  farmers  must 
choose  between  sovereignty  and  serfdom. 
All  other  branches  of  human  endeavor  are 
organized,  from  banking  to  street  sweep- 
ing, and  if  the  farmers  are  to  protect  their 
own  interests  they  must  be  organized  so 
that  they  can  control  or  at  least  restrain 
the  actions  of  the  government.  It  is 
deplorable  that  we  should  have  class  dis- 
tinctions buttressed  by  organizations,  but 
the  farmers  are  the  last  to  organize  and 
the  dangers  of  class-consciousness  are  not 
due  to  them.  They  are  acting  in  self- 
defence. 


The  fiarm  done  by  the  demonstration  is 
due  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  city  press. 
In  their  attempts  to  show  that  the  dele- 
gates were  selfish  and  unpatriotic  they 
ividened  the  already  wide  breach  between 
the  city  and  the  country.  Instead  of  striv- 
ing to  understand  the  movement  and  the 
patriotism  of  those  whose  sole  purpose 
was  to  advise  the  government  not  to 
cripple  food  production  when  food  is  so 
essential  they  took  an  attitude  which  justi- 
fied city  people  in  making  such  remarks 
as  one  delegate  told  me  that  he  heard  a 
city  woman  make  in  a  restaurant. 

"That's  the  selfish  farmer  for  you.  The 
farmers  voted  for  conscription  when  they 
thought  it  would  take  only  our  sons  and 
now  they  are  whining  because  it  is  taking 
their  sons."  From  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  this  view  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
cities  and  though  there  is  doubtless  some 
ground  for  it,  it  misrepresents  the  attitude 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  farmers.  They 
saw  food  production  imperilled  and  strove 
to  avert  the  menace.  If  they  were  right, 
and  1  am  convinced  they  were,  the  cities 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 


The  Importance  of  the  Barns 

The  Barn  Must  Fit  The  Farm  And  The  Needs  Of  The  Owner 

By  Harris  K.  Adams 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact 
that  barns  must  always  vary  in 
shape,  size,  and  arrangement,  it 
is  true  that  they  will  have  certain  things 
in  common  if  they  are  modern  and  up  to 
date  said  Joe  Wing  in  his  "Farm  Biuld- 
ings." 

Most  barns  that  were  built  in  the  last 
generation  in  Canada  were  too  small,  too 
inconvenient  in  arrangement  and  carried 
too  much  roofing.  In  some  cases  they 
were  too  large  and  ornate.  The  one  ad- 
vantage that  the  cluster  of  buildings  was 
supposed  to  have  was  more  safety  in  case 
of  fire,  but  in  reality  if  fire  got  one  of  the 
group,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  save 
the  others. 

The  barn  must  fit  the  farm  and  the 
needs  of  the  farmer.  It  is  folly  to  insist 
upon  a  uniform  type  of  building.  And 
where  building  is  being  done,  it  is  one  of 
the  operations  that  no  farmer  expects  to 
repeat  in  his  lifetime.  We  must  make  a 
building  then  sufficient  in  size  to  allow 
for  reasonable  growth  and  expansion  of 
not  merely  farm  crops  but  of  farm 
animals. 

In  these  days  of  livestock  farming  and 
with  the  future  ahead  of  Canadian  farms, 
we  must  construct  buildings  that  will 
carry  ample  room  for  forage.  Sheds  may 
be  built  to  surround  the  main  barn  while 
the  pig  pen,  the  poultry  house  and  the 
machine  shed  can  be  built  at  proper  dis- 
tances away. 

Beginning  at  the  foundation,  the 
modern  barn  does  away  with  sills.  The 
posts  rest  upon  planks  on  a  cement  or 
stone  wall.  And  this  modern  use  of 
cement  does  away  with  rotting  timbers, 
rats  and  other  vermin.  The  basement  is 
generally  used  for  sheltering  farm 
animals. 

Where  the  ground  is  inclined  and  level 
positions  are  not  easy  to  find,  the  old 
fashioned  bank  barn  may  be  considered, 
but  in  adopting  this  type,  it  should  be 
constanly  borne  in  mind  that  stone  walls 


against  the  earth  bank  are  liable  to  be 
damp  and  productive  of  disease,  unless  the 
soil  is  dry  and  the  drainage  good,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation  inside. 

The  lighting  of  the  basement  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  Sunshine  is  a  great  puri- 
fier and  destroyer  of  microbes  and  germs. 

Glass  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over. 

The  roof  should  be  galvanized  shingles, 
galvanized  sheets  or  the  many  kinds  of 
ready  roofing.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
well  to  use  wood  shingles  if  the  circum- 
stances warrant,  but  from  my  own  ex- 
periences, and  from  observations  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  we  consider  the 
steel  shingle,  or  the  ready  roofing  shingle 
far  superior  to  wood ;  wooden  shingles  are 
not  as  good  as  when  our  fathers  made 
them  from  cedar  blocks,  and  besides  the 
protection  from  fire  by  the  use  of  steel 


weighs  much  with  me.  I  shingled  my 
barn  with  steel  in  1904  and  now  after 
14  years  I  have  not  patched  a  shingle, 
found  a  leak  or  can  see  that  my  roof  is 
any  worse  than  it  was  then.  I  consider 
its  protection  from  lightning  worth  a 
good  deal.  I  have  the  roof  grounded  at 
two  points  by  twisted  copper  wire. 

For  material  in  the  modern  barn,  it 
depends  a  great  deal  in  the  proximity  to 
timber.  If  I  were  near  B.C.  lumber,  I 
would  possibly  use  their  celebrated  wood 
but  any  further  removed  I  would  cer- 
tainly use  my  own  timbers  in  the  frame  of 
the  new  barn,  and  buy  steel  trusses  and 
steel  siding,  having  practically  a  steel 
barn.  These  can  be  erected  so  easily  from 
a  labor  standpoint,  and  are  apparently  so 
durable  and  desirable,  that  no  one  can  go 
far  wrong  in  erecting  it. 

The  interior  equipment  must  take  some 


Prof.  H.  H.  Dean's  plan  for  remodelling  an  old  barn.     It  is  an  ideal  layout  for  the  average 

100-acre  Eastern  farm.     A  hog  pen  is  built  at  the  right  of  the  barn  yard.     A  mow 

above  receives  much  of  the  straw  at  threshing  time. 


¥  A  R  M  E  R  S  '    M  A  (5  A  Z  ]  N  E 


This  is  the  layout  of  Prof.  Dean's  barn.     There  are  six  single  horse  stalls,  a  box-stall  and 

a  harness  room  in  the  old  barn.     The  granary  holds  2,500  bushels.     Note  root  houses,  silos, 

feed  room  and  the  arrangement  of  the  dairy  barn.      There  is  seven  square  feet 

of  glass  per  head  of  stock.      Ceiling  nine  feet  high. 


consideration.  We  must  consider  loca- 
tion, feeding  short  cuts,  silo  filling  con- 
venience, water  piping,  litter  and  feed 
carriers,  and  barnyard  exposures. 

Other  fixtures  that  demand  attention 
are  eavetroughs,  hinges,  ventilators, 
chutes,  stalls,  doors,  scales,  harness  room, 
dairy  room,  feed  room,  shaftings  for 
power,  feed  boxes,  stairs  and  electric  wir- 
ing where  one  is  near  a  power  line  or  has 
his  own  lighting  system,  which  many 
farmers  now  are  getting. 


THE 


A 


WOODEN    HOOP    SILO 

By  E.  L.  McCaskey 

MONTH  or  so  ago  I  dropped  in  to 
visit  a  friend  of  mine  in  Wellington 
Co.,  Ont.,  who  has  two  of  the  cheapest 
silos  I  have  ever  seen  erected.  One  of 
these,  a  10  x  30  structure,  cost  but  $38 
and  another  silo  of  the  same  size  cost  just 
a  little  more.  These  silos  have  now  been 
up  for  several  years  and  they  look  good 
for  several  years  more. 

They  are  of  a  type  quite  common  in 
some  sections  of  the  United  States  but 
seldom  seen  in  Canada — the  wooden  hoop 
silo.  The  hoops  are  made  of  strips  of 
half  inch  elm  four  inches  wide.  These  are 
bent  around  in  a  circle  of  the  required  size 
and  securely  nailed  together.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  hoops  have  been 
made,  2  x  4's  are  stood  up  around  the  site 
of  the  proposed  silo,  the  hoops  elevated 
into  place  and  tacked  to  the  uprights.  One 
inch  lumber  is  then  nailed  to  the  inside 


of  the  hoops.  My  Wellington  county 
friend,  in  constructing  his  silo,  used  two 
plies  of  undressed  lumber,  taking  care 
that  the  cracks  of  the  inner  layer  were  not 
in  line  with  the  spaces  between  the  outside 
boards.  The  doorway  is  continuous  being 
made  of  pieces  of  one-inch  matched  siding 
cut  the  proper  length  to  fit  into  the  ledges 
left  on  either  side  of  the  doorway.  A 
variation  from  this  form  of  construction 
that  is  sometimes  used  in  the  United 
States  is  to  have  the  walls  of  just  one  ply 
of  one  inch  lumber,  but  the  siding  is 
tongued  and  grooved  and  the  hoops  are 
closer  together. 

Would  I  advise  the  erection  of  silos  of 
this  character?  Yes,  under  certain  condi- 
tions.    The  farmer  with  limited  capital, 


who  is  trying  to  get  a  start,  could  build 
one  of  these  silos  to  excellent  advantage. 
Later  on  when  his  financial  condition  had 
improved  he  could  take  down  his  wooden 
hoop  silo  and  use  the  lumber  for  other 
purposes.  He  would  therefore  be  out  only 
the  price  of  the  hoops  and  his  labor.  I 
have  also  seen  silos  of  this  type  used  as 
emergency  storage  for  an  extra  big  corn 
crop.  They  were  put  up  and  filled  in  the 
fall  and  taken  down  when  empty  and  the 
lumber  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
great  difficulty  with  the  wooden  hoop  silo 
as  a  permanent  structure  is  the  rotting 
out  of  the  hoops  and  its  "scrappy"  ap- 
pearance. As  a  permanent  investment  a 
concrete  or  patent  stave  silo  would  be 
more  advisable. 


Prevent  Bush  Fires 

The  provincial  fire  rangers  are  ask- 
ing the  co-operation  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  this  year  so  as  to  keep  the  forest 
losses  down  to  a  minimum  as  a  matter  of 
decent  patriotism.  Special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  provide  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment but  the  main  task  is  to  prevent  fires 
from  starting.  This  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  if  every  camper  puts  out 
his  campfire,  every  smoker  extinguishes 
his  cigarette  and  match  before  tossing 
away,  every  settler  guards  his  clearing 
fire.  When  a  bush  fire  is  seen,  instant 
word  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  fire 
ranger,  railroad  agent  or  municipal 
officer. 


Clover  Honey  the  Best 

Production  of  clover  honey  is  greatest 
in  the  farming  lands  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Almost  the  whole  south  of  the  Ottawa 
River  is  excellent.  The  St.  Lawrence 
River  Valley  is  almost  as  good.  The  val- 
leys of  the  St.  John,  and  other  rivers 
in  New  Brunswick,  marsh  hay  lands  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  rich  farming  lands 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  around  Lake 
St.  John,  Que.,  are  very  good  too.  In  the 
clay  belt  of  Northern  Ontario,  notably 
around  Haileybury  and  Dryden,  these 
clovers  grow  in  immense  quantity  and 
luxuriance,  and  some  years  produce  heavy 
crops.  While  alsike  as  a  commercial 
honey  plant  has  reached  its  highest 
development  in  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
white  clover  does  well,  in  a  large  part  of 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. 


Fighting  the  Crows 

If  crows  are  noticed  in  or  near  the  corn 
field  have  a  boy  watch  the  field  for  2  or 
3  days,  firing  a  gun  now  and  then  when 
the  crows  are  in  sight  and  showing  him- 
self quite  openly.  Then  put  up  a  sort  of 
tent  in  the  field  (a  stack  cover  or  binder 
cover  will  do) .  The  crows  are  never  sure 
but  that  the  boy  with  the  gun  is  in  the  tent 
and  will  give  the  spot  a  wide  berth. 


A  good  layout  lor  a  hog  barn.     It  is  112  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.     There  are  10  pens,  each 

10  x  12.      Each  pen  is  provided  with  a   sleeping  apartment  which   is  floored  with 

planks    and    raised    4   feet   above    the   floor    line. 
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Editorial 


NO  BRITISHER  quits— fight  on! 

WE  NOW  have  an  Oh!  Henry  in  Ontario  politics. 

FARMERS  as  a  class  never  sought  exemption  from  the  war. 

WEST  and  East  must  not  forget  their  agricultural  brotherhood. 

THE  Holstein  cow  is  doomed  to  extinction.    It  is  the  Friesland 

cow  instead. 

BY  THE  way  wasn't  it  a  Cody  who  headed  another  educational 

organization. 

WE  ARE  fighting  for  a  good  country  and  we  want  only  the 

best  to  rule  here. 

HE'S  GERMAN  in  his  methods  who  seeks  to  pit  the  newer 
against  the  older  farms. 

WHEN  Quebec  farmers  line  up  with  Ontario  farmers,  some 
good  has  been  accomplished. 

THE  cent-belt  may  be  the  designation  of  the  East  by  the  West. 
But  there  was  nothing  slow  about  the  delegation. 

BURBANK  claims  to  have  evolved  a  super-wheat  containing  14 
per  cent,  of  gluten  and  yielding  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

FROM  an  economic  standpoint  to  the  country,  nothing  is  more 
important  than  the  settlement  of  people  upon  the  land. 

ALREADY  you  can  hear  the  distant  call  coming  for  Canadian 
purebred  animals.    Wise  breeders  will  keep  their  best  seed. 

ALL  WE  want  is  plain  common  sense  in  the  people,  says  Food 
Controller  Thomson.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  provident 
farmer  and  a  food  hoarder. 

DR.  J.  G.  RUTHERFORD  says  that  out  of  the  50,000,000  acres 
cf  available  Alberta  land,  only  some  six  million  acres  are  under 
crop  and  still  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  homestead.  We 
need  some  provincial  land  policies  like  New  Brunswick's. 


THE    CALL  TO  THE  COLORS 

/"pHE  recent  draft  calling  for  the  cancellations  of  all  exemp- 
-*■  tions  of  agricultural  workers  between  the  ages  of  20  and  22, 
has  caused  a  big  farmers'  delegation  to  go  to  Ottawa,  and 
endless  discussion  pro  and  con.  Farmers  from  Ontario  and 
Quebec  in  large  numbers  mingled  at  Ottawa.  They  discussed 
in  public  hall  and  in  private  groups  the  drastic  action  of  the 
recent  draft  and  called  upon  the  Premier  to  modify  it  where 
there  were  so  many  evidences  of  extreme  hardship  and  un- 
fairness. 

This  group  of  men  counted  as  its  members  farmers  from 
the  United  Farmers'  organizations,  members  of  township 
councils  and  farmers'  clubs.  They  were  men  who  knew  the 
situation  at  the  producing  end  as  none  others  can.  They  were 
as  well  informed  of  the  needs  at  the  front  as  any  could  be. 
Many  had  sons  fighting  at  the  front,  others  mourned  the  loss  of 
boys  who  had  volunteered  in  the  early  days.  From  their  homes 
out  on  the  farms  these  men  have  studied  the  situation,  they  have 
noted  all  the  varied  communications  emanating  from  Ottawa, 
have  read  the  latest  despatches  from  the  front,  in  fact  they 
were  all  well  informed  men,  who  realized  the  great  need  of 
men,  and  the  greater  need  of  food  during  the  coming  winter. 
For  any  one  to  gainsay  their  motives  or  impute  selfishness  is 
treason  to  our  fellows.  For  it  is  positively  certain  that  the  pro- 
duction of  food  is  now  cut  considerably. 

The  government  through  Sir  Robert  Borden  told  the  farmers 
that  the  need  for  men  was  of  greater  importance,  notwith- 
standing the  opinions  of  last  autumn.  The  change,  he  urged,  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  new  conditions  at  the  front,  demand- 
ing a  reversal  of  policies.  The  farmers  are  evidently  impressed 
with  the  Premier's  sincerity,  and  while  they  have  accepted  the 
verdict,  they  have  certainly  disapproved  of  the  working  out  of 
these  policies  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  Farmers'  Magazine  has  seen  some  of  the  communica- 
tions from  the  Western  farmers,  from  leaders  high  up  in  their 
organizations,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reading  of  that  telegram  from  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta 
was  a  mistake.  Such  a  presentation  of  the  case  was  made  with 
only  one  intention  and  that  was  to  prejudice  the  case  of  the 
Eastern  farmers  which  we  are  glad  to  know  was  not  done,  nor 
was  the  West  materially  different  in  tone  and  thought  from  the 
Eastern  organizations.  It  was  partly  owing  to  this  form  of 
strategy  and  partly  to  the  colorings  of  the  city  press  that  the 
whole  loyal  attitude  of  agriculture  to  the  war  has  been  im- 
pugned and  the  sending  of  our  60,000  farmers  who  have  gone 
overseas  treated  as  of  no  account. 

To  add  to  the  situation,  some  city  press  intriguers  have 
endeavored  to  manipulate  the  farmers  to  their  own  ends.  But 
of  this  more  will  likely  come  out  later. 

Under  the  provocative  appeals  from  all  quarters,  it  stands 
out  distinctly  clear  that  the  farmers  have  been  animated  by 
great  patience  and  restraint.  They  have  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  production  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  will  fill  the  gap 
:n  defeating  the  hunger  drive  as  best  they  can.  The  crop 
outlook  for  Canada  this  year,  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Providence, 
never  was  better.  That  the  harvest  operations,  the  summer  and 
fall  farm  work  will  be  seriously  handicapped  goes  without  say- 
ing but  as  to  this,  the  farmers  have  taken  the  stand  that  this 
must  become  the  full  responsibility  of  the  government. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  government  are  taking  steps  to 
alleviate  cases  of  extreme  hardship  on  the  farms.  This  is  the 
least  they  can  do  in  the  face  of  the  present  drastic  order. 
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TAKING    MONEY   WITHOUT    CONSENT 

fO  condemnation  can  be  too  strong  for  the  parliamentary 


procedure  that  allows  millions  of  appropriations  to  be 
railroaded  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  dying  hours  of 
a  session.  We  had  hoped  that  this  party  dodge  formerly  em- 
ployed would  have  been  cast  aside  by  the  Union  Government. 
Apparently  there  is  too  much  of  the  old  Adam  in  the  harness 
yet.  At  any  rate  farmers  expect  that  the  British  right  of  full 
discussion  on  all  matters  of  public  expenditure  be  permitted  and 
no  shadow  of  such  things  be  allowed  as  led  in  the  Stuart  days 
to  the  impeachment  of  kings  and  parliaments.  No  man,  not 
even  a  humble  voter  shall  be  dispossessed  of  his  property  with- 
out his  consent. 


FARMERS'   MAGAZINE 
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FREE  PRESS  VITRIOL 

TN  THE  course  of  a  generally  sane  editorial,  the  Winnipeg  Free 
■"  Press  argues  that  the  recent  farmers'  delegation  was  caused 
through  a  lack  of  real  information  being  given  to  farmers,  but 
the  writer  cuts  out  the  full  force  of  his  appeals  to  reason  by  an 
unnecessary  dip  into  sarcasm  and  denunciation  when  he  allows 
his  pen  to  say: 

Let  us  hope  that  this  fact,  after  Sir  Robert  Borden's  plain 
talk  to  the  farmers  from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  will  be  so 
widely  known  and  so  generally  accepted  that  there  will  be 
no  more  of  these  pitiful,  profiteering,  petitioning  processions 
to  Ottawa.  To  belong  to  one  of  these  pilgrimages  is,  for 
a   Canadian,  a  badge  of  dishonor. 

WHEN  CLASS  GOES  TOO  FAR 

/"'LASS  consciousness  can  be  awakened  so  as  to  be  a  menace  to 
^->  the  country.  At  present  we  seem  to  be  at  the  high  tide  of 
such  ebullitions  of  class  feelings.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  one  body  of  producers  should  regard  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  through  their  own  colored  spectacles.  The  manufac- 
turers have  been  guilty  of  this  evil  too  long,  largely,  says 
The  Financial  Post,  because: 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  has  never  been  properly 
managed.  Men  of  splendid  calibre  have  filled  the  president's 
chair  but  their  terms  of  office  have  been  short  and  their 
efforts  have  lacked  continuity.  Without  the  guiding  hand 
of  a  big,  broad  executive  mind  the  operations  of  the  institution 
have  been  regarded  with  suspicion.  What  has  been  needed 
and  what  is  still  needed  is  a  general  manager  who  will  handle 
the  organization  in  a  manner  to  make  it  a  big  factor  in 
national  affairs,  who  will  make  friends  instead  of  enemies 
for  the  manufacturing  interests.  Such  a  man  at  $50,000  a 
year  would  be  cheap  if  the  desired  results  were  obtained 
as  contrasted   with    the   present   state   of   affairs. 

But  this  organization  has  not  been  the  only  offender.  One 
of  the  most  pernicious  forms  of  the  malady  is  seen  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  average  urban  mind  regarding  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers generally.  Doubtless  this  form  of  the  social  degeneracy 
is  due  to  the  ever-recurring  need  for  food  and  clothing  which 
has  such  a  high  visibility  with  city  people  generally.  Politicians 
anxious  to  win  votes  find  that  they  can  appeal  to  prejudices 
with  greater  effect  than  they  can  to  sense  and  sanity.  So  the 
evil  influence  runs  riot,  to  the  deterioration  of  public  opinion. 

Farmers  themselves  are  by  no  means  free  from  this  class 
obsession  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  they  have  been  freer 
from  it  than  have  many  others,  else  the  fifty-five  per  cent, 
would  long  ago  have  asserted  a  bigger  influence  in  public  life. 
Class  consciousness  is  all  right,  properly  controlled,  as  little  pro- 
gress is  made  in  neglecting  to  fight  for  reforms  that  a  class  see 
are  necessary.  Yet  the  whole  people  must  be  considered  by 
all  classes,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  duty  of  each  class  to  so  strike 
its  policies  as  the  Post  argues  for  the  manufacturers  that  all 
will  recognize  the  justice  of  the  situation,  and  this  economic 
give  and  take  make  it  possible  for  all  people  to  dwell  together 
in  amity  and  good  will. 

This  idea  is  no  doubt  what  prompts  Creel  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  suggest  that,  in  the  new  economy  that  is  coming, 
those  who  work  with  their  hands  will  obtain  a  larger  portion 
of  this  world's  goods  and  those  who  work  with  their  brains  will 
obtain  less,  while  those  who  do  not  work  will  probably  obtain 
nothing. 

THE  FOOD  CONTROLLER 

/CAPTIOUS  criticisms  of  food  control  regulations  are  bound 
^  to  be  made  by  a  people  who  have  breathed  the  independence 
of  the  North  American  atmosphere  for  three  or  more  genera- 
tions, when  the  needs  for  these  impositions  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood. We  as  farmers  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  being 
free  men,  that  we  have  overlooked  the  fact  perhaps  that  the 
greatest  freeman  is  he  who  can  conform  to  laws  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

The  recent  orders  about  flour  and  sugar  have  tangled  some 
people  up  considerably.  Recently,  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
personally  interviewing  the  Food  Controller,  H.  B.  Thomson. 
And  many  of  our  own  misapprehensions  have  been  cleared 
away  by  the  business-like,  sane  and  sensible  work  of  this  man 
who  is  apparently  big  enough  for  the  job.  "We  had  to  make," 
said  he,  "some  drastic  regulations  to  make  certain  people  take 
notice  of  the  situation,  but  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  acting 
under  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  there  is  nothing  upsetting 
;in  any  of  our  regulations.    We  are  out  to  get  the  food  hoarder, 


the  man  who  is  Prussian  in  his  grabbing,  and  to  ensure  for  all 
that  decent  treatment  that  we  as  Anglo-Saxons  love.  Let  every 
farmer  use  his  best  discretion  in  attending  to  his  own  family 
situation  and  there  will  be  no  trouble.  Plain  common  sense  is 
all  that  is  needed." 

Certainly  the  Food  Board  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Food  Board 
has  done  great  things  in  preventing  supplies  getting  into  enemy 
hands.  Had  this  system  been  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  whole  miserable  thing  would  now  be  over.  Thom- 
son is  a  big  man  and  we  feel  confident  that  just  as  soon  as  he 
ceases  to  hold  the  reins  he  will  get  out.  He  knows  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  he  has  the  courage  to  do  it. 

In  a  letter  this  week,  he  says:  "Were  the  people  to  bear  in 
mind  that  since  the  war  started  4,750,000  human  beings — most- 
ly women  and  children— have  died  of  starvation  in  Europe  as 
a  result  of  the  war,  we  would  not  see  so  many  captious  and 
puerile  criticisms  brought  into  our  land  to-day.  The  difficulty 
is  the  distances  we  are  from  these  powers  are  so  great  it  is 
about  impossible  to  get  the  people  of  Canada  to  forget  their 
creature  comforts  for  one  moment. 

"If  they  would  realize  that  as  far  as  the  food  restrictions  go, 
if  they  carry  them  out  to  the  letter,  they  are  not  even  making 
a  sacrifice  but  only  a  change,  I  think  they  would  look  on  the  work 
of  the  Food  Board  in  a  more  co-operative  light." 


ONTARIO'S  TWO  NEW  MINISTERS 

PREMIER  HEARST  has  appointed  Geo.  S.  Henry  of  East 
*•  York  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Rev.  H.  J.  Cody  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Toronto,  as  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Ontario 
Cabinet.  Both  appointments  on  the  face  of  them  seem  to  be 
good  ones.  Certainly  the  need  for  a  Minister  of  Education  was 
very  great.  And  farmers  have  been  as  equally  interested  in 
the  educational  system  as  they  have  in  the  agricultural.  For 
have  not  we  seen  the  worst  jumble  of  ideas  worked  out,  and  the 
rural  schools  retired  from  their  old  outstanding  importance  to 
their  present  neglected  conditions?  There  is  a  mighty  work  for 
Dr.  Cody  to  do,  and  he  can't  do  justice  to  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Province  at  the  same  time.  If  he  means  to  redeem  Ontario's 
educational  situation  it  will  take  all  his  time  and  prayers.  The 
needs  for  reorganization  in  his  department  are  great.  The  dis- 
continuance of  such  an  anomaly  as  inspector  of  inspectors  and 
other  theoretical  offices  might  well  be  made.  His  work  is  a  big 
one.    The  province  expects  him  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  matter  of  Geo.  Henry,  we  feel  that  the  best  man 
in  the  legislature  has  been  summoned  to  the  job.  He  had  a 
good  education  in  Toronto  University  and  Guelph,  is  a  practical 
farmer  of  exceptional  success,  and  knows  the  farm  wants.  He, 
too,  has  a  bundle  to  disentangle  and  a  co-ordination  of  activities 
to  whip  into  shape.  We  would  suggest  that  Dr.  Creelman  be 
made  his  deputy  minister,  the  office  of  commissioner  be  abolished 
and  a  new  head  be  appointed  to  the  O.  A.  C.  Agriculture  will  be 
all  the  richer  because  Premier  Hearst  has  held  the  portfolio  so 
well  and  knows  and  sympathises  with  agricultural  needs. 


Do  not  neglect  the  fruit  trees. 
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The  farmerette  just  naturally  takes  to  animals.     We  can  imagine  the  girl  with  the  lamb  mothering  anything  that 
came  her  way.      Balancing  the  practical  phases  of  the  girl's  work  on  the  farm,  we  have  the  picture  of  the  first 
two   Canadian   girl-graduates   in   the   science   of   agriculture-       These   girls   took   their    degree   at 

McGill  this  summer. 


Making  Your  House  a  Home 

Interior  Features  That  Give  Character,  Comfort  And  Convenience 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman. 


The  wide  fireplace,  the  pleasing  arrangements  of  windows, 

chintz,  and  wicker   furniture  give  this   living-room 

a  fine  brightness  and  hospitality. 


A  charming  ingle-nook  with  built-in  seats  and  book-shelves. 
Note  the  clever  arrangement  of  high  windows 
for  lighting. 


"A  house  in  lots  o'  ways,  I  think,  is  like  a 
person's  head — 
You  like  it  handsome,  neat  and  strong, 
and  set  with  graceful  pride; 
Its  beauty  is  a  pleasure — but  what  really 
counts,  instead, 
Is    the    workable    equipment    that    is 
stowed  away  inside." 

THE  older  styles  of  farm  home 
architecture  paid  little  attention  to 
the  interior  details  of  a  house.  The 
pioneer  cabin  was  built  for  a  shelter — 
that  was  about  the  most  that  could  be  ex- 
pected of  it.  When  its  owner  could  afford 
to  put  up  a  new,  "expensive"  dwelling,  the 
first  object  seemed  to  be  to  .make  it  big 
and  impressive  from  the  outside  with  the 
result  that  it  was  usually  big  and  incon- 
venient and  unlivable  inside.  There  were 
few  cosjr,  sunny  sitting-rooms  but  always 
a  big,  dark  parlor  with  a  carpet  too  good 
to  stand  either  sun  or  wear.  The  kitchen 
was  large  enough  for  the  family  to  live  in, 
and  therefore  too  large  for  a  woman  to 
work  in  without  doing  a  wearisome  lot  of 
unnecessary  travelling.  Sun-rooms  and 
sleeping-porches,  running  water  and  fur- 
naces were  sacrificed  to  hair-cloth  parlor- 
suites,  bier-like  four-posters,  little  orna- 
mental balconies,  colored  glass  windows, 
and  perhaps  a  conservatory  upstairs 
where  the  plants  froze  in  the  winter-time. 
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Features  like  these,  without  any  mean- 
ing or  worth-while  purpose  have  no  place 
in  the  new  farm-home;  it  is  built  to  live 
in — more  than  that,  it  is  built  to  suit  the 


The   complete   bath-room   is  the   first   essen- 
tial for  the  family  health  and  comfort. 

particular  ideals  of  living  of  a  certain 
individual  family.  Every  detail  is  plan- 
ned and  worked  .  out  with  the  greatest 
care.  No  modern  convenience  of  heating, 
lighting,  housework-saving  or  general  liv- 


ing improvement  that  can  be  afforded  is 
left  out,  and  if  the  family  have  a  love  for 
beauty  in  architecture  it  finds  expression 
'in  a  pleasing  grouping  of  spacious  rooms 
with  unexpected  nooks  and  irregularities 
that  mean  so  much  to  the  charm  of  a 
country  home  where  our  plans  are  not 
cramped  by  narrow  lots  and  the  nearness 
of  neighboring  buildings  to  shut  out  the 
light. 

Ask  a  woman  what  convenience  is 
worth  most  in  a  farm  home  and  she  in- 
variably says  "running  water  in  the 
house."  This  is  not  just  because  she 
knows  the  weariness  of  carrying  tons  of 
water  from  the  pump  or  spring  in  all 
kinds  of  the  year's  weather,  but  because 
she  appreciates  what  a  complete  arrange- 
ment of  water-system  and  bath-room  will 
mean  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  refine- 
ment, to  her  whole  household.  A  great 
deal  of  farm  work  is  dirty-work — clean 
dirt  like  the  soil  of  the  fields  and  dust 
from  the  grain  of  course,  but  out  of  place, 
nevertheless — the  bathroom  is  an  essen- 
tial, not  a  luxury  in  the  farm  home.  The 
water  system  may  begin  with  a  soft 
water  cistern  and  a  pump  plying  into  a 
Continued  on  page  58 


A  substantial  and  good-looking  type  of  built- 
in  buffet   and   plate-rail. 


A    convenient    arrangement    of    built-in 
kitchen  cupboards. 


The  sleeping  porch  may  mean  everything  to 
the  health  of  a  delicate  child.      Every- 
one appreciates  it  as  a  warm 
weather    comfort. 


What  Are  the  Dairymen's  Problems? 

Can  a  Cow  Switch  a  Fly  Without  a  Government  Regulation? 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


BY  THE  latest  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Milk  Commission  the  price  set  on 
milk  for  the  month  of  May  is  15 
cents  a  quart  for  Grade  A,  13  cents  a 
quart  for  Grade  B. 

Under  those  prices  250,000  kiddies  can- 
not afford  milk  and  go  breakfastless  to 
school. 

Under  those  prices  375,000  families 
stopped  buying  it.  Yet  science  teaches 
that  one  quart  of  milk  for  purposes  of 
growing  young  humans  into  husky  men 
and  women  is  equal  to  eight  eggs,  or  three 
pounds  of  fish,  or  half  a  pound  of  pork, 
or  two  pounds  of  chicken,  or  a  pound  of 
beef.  Yet  375,000  families  in  Greater 
New  York  were  deprived  of  that  food  be- 
cause the  price  set  by  the  Federal  Milk 
Commission  was  too  high. 

And  the  screaming,  ghastly,  farcical 
joke  of  it  is  that  the  farmers  are  going 
broke  with  a  back  wash  of  slush  milk 
which  they  cannot  sell  and  which  they  are 
.  furiously  eager  to  sell,  not  at  15  cents  and 
13  cents,  nor  even  at  10  cents,  but  at  9 
cents. 

FARMER  EAGER  TO  SELL  AT  NINE  CENTS 

Please  look  at  these  figures:  You  are 
paying  15  and  13  cents  for  milk.  The 
farmer  is  jumping  keen  to  sell  to  you  at 
9  cents.  The  farmer  is  getting  just  now 
only  from  4  to  5  cents,  which  is  less  than 
it  costs  to  produce  milk.  He  is  going  out 
of  business  because  he  is  being  compelled 
to  sell  at  a  loss.  He  is  dying  to  sell  to 
you  at  9  cents  and  he  can't  because  it 
would  be  against  the  law. 

It  is  just  one  of  the  beautiful  ways  price 
fixing  has  of  working  in  practice.  On 
paper,  yes,  it  works  without  a  jar.  In 
practice,  yes,  too,  it  works  exactly  like 
a  monkey  wrench  thrown  into  a  delicate 
piece  of  electric  machinery. 

New  York  uses  2,500,000  quarts  of  milk 
a  day.  If  New  York  could  buy  that  milk 
at  9  cents  it  would  save  to  New  York 
pocketbooks  $125,000  a  day,  or  $45,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  farmer  could  sell  at  9 
cents  and  pay  the  freight  and  the  cost  of 
collecting  and  pasteurizing  and  distribut- 
ing and  still  clear  2  cents  a  quart.  At 
9  cents  New  York  would  be  saving  $45,- 
000,000  a  year  and  the  farmers  supplying 
New  York  would  be  profiting  $50,000  a 
day,  or  $18,000,000  a  year. 

Why  do  375,000  families  go  short  on 
milk,  and  why  does  New  York  pay  $45,- 
000,000  more  than  is  necessary,  and  why 
do  farmers  supplying  New  York  lose  $18,- 
000,000  possible  profits? 

No,  you  needn't  utter  a  warwhoop  and 
mount  a  soap  box.  Nobody  has  been  rob- 
bing you.  You  can't  get  anybody's  scalp 
on  this  thing.  Stupidity  does  far  more 
harm  in  this  world  than  sin.  The  why  of 
this  thing  is  because  New  York  city  has 
neve1'  had  a  system  of  food  distribution. 

We  have  had  boodle  distribution.  We 
have  had  graft  distribution.  We  have 
had  vote  distribution  and  redistribution 
and  division  and  multiplication  and  com- 
pound fractions.  But,  funnily  enough,  no- 
body ever  thought  of  food  distribution. 
The  politician  who  could  solve  food  dis- 
tribution would  get  90  per  cent,  of  the 
householders'  votes  in  Greater  New  York. 
The  politician  who  could  solve  food  dis- 
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tribution  would  get  90  per  cent,  of  the 
265,000  farmers'  votes  in  New  York  State. 
Yet  nobody  ever  thought  of  it. 

I  do  not  quote  9  cents  a  quart  as  an 
arbitrary  figure.  To  be  safe,  I  had  always 
regarded  the  figure  as  10  cents,  but  a 
few  days  ago  the  farmers  of  New  York 
had  to  bid  for  the  contract  to  supply  cer- 
tain public  institutions  with  milk,  and 
they  got  the  contract  at  something  around 
7  cents  for  loose  milk,  which  again  breaks 
the  law  of  the  Federal  price  fixers,  but 
the  farmers  were  desperate  to  get  rid  of 
that  surplus  milk  backing  up  unsold  on 
their  hands  at  a  dead  loss,  and  they  ten- 
dered under  the  fixed  price,  which  is  a 
good  example  as  to  whether  price  fixing 
helps  or  hurts  the  consumer. 

STILL  HAVE  TWO  CENTS  PROFIT 

The  point  is,  when  they  were  figuring 
on  the  tender  for  that  contract  they  fig- 
ured so  closely  they  found  they  could  sell 
Grade  A  or  Grade  B  milk  at  9  cents  and 
pay  all  fixed  charges  and  still  have  a  profit 
of  2  cents  a  quart  to  themselves.  At  the 
present  time  farmers  are  selling  their 
milk  at  from  3  to  5  cents  a  quart,  which  is 
a  loss  of  1  to  2  cents  a  quart.  But  9  cents 
is  from  6  to  4  cents  less  than  the  Federal 
Milk  Commission  has  set  as  the  price  of 
milk  to  buyers.  And  the  amazing  phase 
of  such  price  fixing  is  in  the  last  clause: 

"No  producer  or  distributer  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  vary  the  foregoing  prices:  the 
same  to  be  the  minimum  as  well  as  the 
maximum  prices." 

Do  you  realize  that  at  present  time  we 
are  selling  milk  in  New  York  at  a  higher 
price  than  it  brings  in  war  starved  Ger- 
many, and  that  we  are  paying  our  farmers 
from  5  to  3  cents  less  than  farmers  get 
in  Germany?  Milk  is  sold  in  Germany  at 
8%  cents  by  the  farmer,  and  bottled  milk 
costs  the  city  man  12%  cents. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  all  other  war 
industries  we  are  paying  factories  10  per 
cent,  over  cost,  and,  while  a  cow  is  noth- 
ing but  a  living  factory  to  produce  milk, 
cream,  butter,  cheese  and  meat,  we  are 
paying  the  dairy  owners  30  per  cent,  less 
than  cost?  Keep  in  mind  it  costs  6  to  7 
cents  a  quart  to  produce  good  milk.  The 
farmers  for  the  month  of  May  are  getting 
5  cents  a  quart,  for  June  from  3  to  4  cents. 
The  city  householders  are  paying  from 
13  to  15  cents. 

The  excuse  for  paying  the  farmers  the 
low  price — $2.46  a  hundredweight  for 
May  and  the  lower  price,  $1.86,  for  June 
—was  that  the  Allies  could  pay  only  so 
much  for  cheese.  The  price  of  milk  must 
be  fixed  to  conform  with  this  fixed  price 
for  cheese.  That  is,  the  basic  price  must 
be  fixed  to  fit  the  by-product,  another 
beautiful  example  of  price  fixing  by  which 
the  tail  wags  the  dog. 

You  may  not  be  interested  in  giving  a 
square  deal  to  the  dairy  cow,  but  you  are 
interested  in  paying  9  cents  a  quart  for 
milk  instead  of  15  cents,  and  in  having  5 
cents  a  quart  on  your  daily  milk  bill ;  and 
as  you  can  save  that  5  cents  a  quart  only 
by  giving  the  dairy  cow  a  square  deal,  let 
us  see  the  intolerable  conditions  under 
which  she  has  been  running  her  milk  and 
meat  factory. 

Governing  the  production  and  handling 


of  milk  in  New  York  there  are  151  differ- 
ent State  and  city  rules.  I  wonder  the 
cow  can  switch  off  a  fly  without  looking 
up  to  see  if  that  breaks  a  rule.  She  pretty 
nearly  can't;  for  it  was  seriously  proposed 
her  tail  should  be  trussed  during  milking; 
and  all  that  prevented  that  rule  was  that 
the  cow  might  be  a  kicker  and  put  both 
hind  feet  in  the  pail. 

There  is  a  rule  forbidding  the  bovine 
lady  from  lying  down  and  getting  herself 
mussy  between  currying  time  and  milking 
time,  though  any  fool  knows  if  the  stanch- 
ions are  the  right  length  and  she  has  am- 
ple clean  bedding  and  a  clean  boss  she 
will  not  be  allowed  to  muss  herself 
whether  she  lies  down  or  stands  up  or  sits 
down.  All  these  rules  could  be  com- 
pressed in  just  one  word,  "Clean" — clean 
stalls,  clean  bedding,  clean  flanks,  clean 
floors,  clean  pails,  clean  hands,  clean 
water. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  dairy 
cow's  woes.  New  York  city  has  one  set 
of  requirements  as  to  butter  fats  and 
solids.  New  York  State  has  another  set 
of  requirements  as  to  butter  fats  and 
solids.  Out  of  an  actual  test  of  thousands 
of  cows  (I  think  it  was  7,000)  in  flawless 
high  class  dairies  by  one  of  the  big  com- 
panies, not  one  cow  out  of  ten  could  be 
found  conforming  to  both  the  State  and 
the  city  standards.  She  would  be  high 
in  butter  fats  and  low  in  solids,  or  high 
in  solids  and  low  in  butter  fats,  and  the 
big  companies  could  be  and  were  fined 
for  selling  that  milk  exactly  as  the  cow 
gave  it. 

Be  sure  they  did  not  take  that  fine  out 
cf  profits.  They  soaked  it  at  both  ends — 
higher  prices  to  the  city  buyer,  lower 
prices  to  the  farmer. 

STANDARDS  VARY  IN  THE  STATES 

Still  more  ridiculous  when  you  examine 
the  different  State  laws  as  to  what  is"  a 
legal  standard  for  milk.  If  you  vary  be- 
low that  standard  you  will  be  fined.  Of 
forty-eight  different  States  the  laws  of  no 
six  agree.  What  is  pure  milk  in  Penn- 
sylvania may  Le  regarded  as  slush  sub- 
ject to  confiscation  and  line  in  New  Jersey. 
What  is  pure  milk,  foaming  and  undefined 
just  as  the  cow  gave  it  in  Minnesota  may 
be  regarded  as  poisoned  dish  water  over 
in  Montana. 

If  you  doubt  this  send  to  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  pam- 
phlet on  milk  standards  in  the  forty-eight 
different  States.  After  you  have  read 
them  you  will  laugh,  or  you  will  swear,  or 
you  will  paraphrase  a  brilliant  mad  phi- 
losopher who  said:  "Unpardonable  is  the 
stupidity  of  the  good"  (faddists). 

But  the  farmer  doesn't  laugh  or  para- 
phrase a  philosopher.  If  he  paraphrases 
any  philosopher  it  is  a  profane  one.  And 
the  milk  company  doesn't  laugh,  though  it 
may  swear,  for  every  unnecessary  require- 
ment added  to  the  milk  standard  lessens 
the  farmer's  profit  and  so  lessens  his  abil- 
ity to  produce  more,  and  every  unnecessary 
requirement  added  to  the  milk  standard 
compels  the  company  to  add  to  the  charge 
to  the  consumer,  and  when  milk  reaches 
such  price  levels  to  the  householder  as  at 
present  the  volume  sold  is  lessened,  and 
Continued  on  page  66 
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Robert   M.   Holtby 

ROBERT  MYERS  HOLTBY  farms  the 
Hillcrest  200-acre  farm,  Reach  town- 
ship, beyond  the  Ridges  in  old  Ontario 
county.  Educated  as  a  boy  in  all  the  ways 
and  mysteries  of  the  farm  life  under  his 
father  Wm.  Holtby,  Jr.,  whose  muscles 
removed  the  virgin  tree  growth  from  the 
farm :  schooled  in  the  public  school  and  at 
the  Collegiate  in  Whitby  and  later  topped 
off  in  theoretical  agriculture  at  our  Agri- 
cultural University  at  Guelph;  well  tried 
now  in  the  practical  management  on  his 
own  account,  Bob,  as  he  is  familiarly 
called,  has  settled  down  to  a  specialty — a 
money  making  one — that  of  pure  bred 
Holsteins  and  milk  production.  His  farm 
is  a  live  factory  of  busy  units,  all  work- 
ing to  the  end  of  better  cows  and  more 
production,  a  national  asset  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

For  six  years  our  friend  Holtby  served 
as  a  township  councillor  and  sat  for  two 
years  on  the  county  board.  His  other 
public  service,  as  a  director  of  the  Farm- 
ers Dairy  Co.,  of  Toronto,  the  Farmers 
Milling  Co.  of  Port  Perry  and  in  the 
Holstein  Friesian  Association,  are  of  the 
same  kind  of  loyal,  honest,  unassuming 
character,  that  makes  little  display  but 
accomplishes  so  much  in  executive  and 
advisory  capacities.  Bob's  word  is  re- 
garded as  more  binding  than  a  bond 
and  any  farmer  who  has  met  him,  carries 
a  warmer  heart  for  his  fellow  men. 

One  convincing  evidence  of  a  man's  use- 
fulness is  often  given  from  the  mouths  of 
one's  neighbors,  and  if  we  leave  it  to 
them,  there  would  be  no  office  within  their 
gift  that  he  could  not  fill.  It  is  such 
lives  that  make  Canada  great. 


Handshake   With 
On  The  Job 


Men 


By  Grasmere 


JOHN  JAMES  ELLIOTT  is  a  new  star 
J  in  the  Shorthorn  firmament.  Last  year 
he  entered  the  lists  at  Toronto  and  Guelph 
and  carried  off  the  coveted  ribbons.  This 
in  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  livestock 
province,  is  something  to  be  proud  of  and 
John.  J.  did  because  he  has  been  a  stud- 
ent ~of  animal  form  and  breeding  ever 
since  his  father,  the  late  John  Elliott, 
moved  from  Pullinch  to  Guelph  and 
started  acquiring  slowly  a  bunch  of 
choice  Scotch  cattle. 

With  450  acres  of  the  best  clay  loam  in 
Wellington'  Co.,  surrounded  by  good 
neighbors,  assisted  by  a  good  wife  and 
inspired  by  a  young  family,  young  Mr. 
Elliott  farms  under  most  ideal  conditions. 
To-day  he  carries  beneath  the  ample  roofs 
of  his  several  barns,  one  of  the  best  herds 
of  Shorthorns  assembled  in  the  Dominion. 
His  keen  judgment,  unassuming  manners, 
enterprising  business  methods,  are  hold- 
ing him  down  from  anything  like  that 
which  befalls  some  successful  men.  John 
will  move  slowly  but  s-urely. 

Beyond  his  interest  in  the  school  section 
in  which  he  resides,  he  has  taken  no  ac- 
tive interest  in  public  offices.  In  religion 
he  is  a  Methodist.  Two  of  his  brothers 
are  serving  this  country 

Alfalfa,  corn  and  mixed  grains  make  up 
his  farming  rotation  as  these  contribute 
best  to  his  cattle  feeding  operations.  Gas- 
oline furnishes  him  with  power  in  ma- 
chinery while  he  finds  the  auto  indispens- 
able. 


John    J.   Elliott 


John    Gardhouse 

JOHN  GARDHOUSE  is  a  national  fig- 
^»  ure.  For  generations  the  family  have 
been  associated  with  better  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  on  their  splendid  farms  in 
Etobicoke  township,  York  County,  Ontario 
where  four  generations  have  remained  on 
the  same  acres. 

Although  the  subject  of  our  sketch  has 
moved  from  the  farm  to  the  village  of 
Weston,  he  still  maintains  a  most  active 
interest  in  Aberfeldy,  the  homestead  farm 
operated  by  his  sons. 

Shire  horses,  Lincoln  sheep  and  Short- 
horn cattle  are  his  favorite  purebred 
animals  and  the  show  rings  of  the  prov- 
ince are  all  acquainted  with  his  winning 
in  all  three  lines.  , 

Perhaps  John  is  known  more  widely  in 
Canada  as  an  institute  lecturer  and  live- 
stock judge.  As  such  he  has  appeared 
on  platforms  in  nearly  every  county  and 
awarded  ribbons  from  ocean  to  ocean.  His 
judgment  is  always  so  well  sustained  by 
reasonable  method  that  few  indeed  are 
brave  enough  to  argue  to  the  contrary. 
It  may  be  his  kindly,  careful  manner, 
coupled  with  his  courteous  consideration 
for  the  opinions  of  others  that  carries  so 
much  satisfaction  to  his  hearers. 

He  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  local 
community  work.  Every  gift  of  muni- 
cipal life  has  been  his.  He  is  on  the 
executive  of  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair, 
President  of  the  Dominion  Cattle 
Breeders  and  a  member  of  a  score  of 
other  societies.  In  religion  he  is  a  Baptist 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  local  Sunday 
School  work. 
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MARKETS — Big  Lamb  and  Hog  Crop 

An  Excellent  Outlook  for  Cattle   Futures. 
By  James  E.   Poole 


GRASS  beef  never  was  as  welcome 
as  it  will  be  this  season.  Scarcity- 
forecasts  are  being  abundantly  veri- 
fied. Following  the  bovine  deluge  of 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the 
inevitable  has  happened  and  prices  have 
gone  skyward.  Those  responsible  for  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  its' Allies  are  evincing  concern.  May 
witnessed  a  clean-up  of  feed  lots  all  over 
the  country  and  a  heavy  movement  of 
stocker  stuff  from  southern  to  northern 
pastures.  Texas  was  a  delinquent,  furn- 
ishing no  grass  beef  for  the  third  suc- 
cessive season  and  while  the  country 
marketed  a  lot  of  yearling  stuff  it  pro- 
duces little  beef  measured  by  old-time 
standards.  Stock  cattle  have  gone  to  un- 
precedented figures,  creating  a  difficult 
situation  for  the  finisher.  Only  by  com- 
petition with  graziers  and  feeders  have 
packers  been  able  to  partly  satisfy  their 
requirements. 

Summer  values  will  rule  high,  but  fore- 
casters are  carefully  refraining  from 
making  definite  statement  on  the  subject. 
Until  late  in  August,  when  grass  beef 
usually  becomes  a  factor,  semi-famine 
conditions  cannot  be  avoided.  Feeders 
cleaned  up  early  because  prices  were  at- 
tractive and  the  feed  bill  high,  the  ap- 
parently interminable  south-western 
drouth  eliminated  a  lot  of  common  stuff 
that  under  normal  conditions  tides  over 
the  May  and  June  bare  spot  and  suspen- 
sion of  distilling  materially  reduced  the 
supply  of  "sloppers"  to  be  converted  into 
summer  beef.  Consumption  has  been 
arbitrarily  repressed  by  advancing  cost, 
but  military  needs  are  constantly  expand- 
ing and  will  increase  as  new  units  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  join  the  forces  in  France. 

Washington  has  made  an  appeal  for 
conservation,  intimating  that  enforce- 
ment of  meatless  days,  or,  possibly,  meat 
cards,  would  be  the  alternative.  On  the 
food  administration  devolves  responsi- 
bility for  feeding  the  allied  armies  and 
that  will  not  be  evaded.  That  too  many 
steers  weighing  less  than  800  pounds  are 
going  to  the  shambles  is  admitted,  but 
this  is  unavoidable.  It  means  a  drain  on 
future  supply,  however,  and  difficulty  in 
filling  feed  lots  next  fall  especially  if  a 
good  corn  crop  is  matured. 

With  good  cattle  abnormally  scarce  the 
spread  in  prices  has  been  wide.  Choice 
bullocks  are  selling  at  $17.50  to  $17.75, 
weight  being  a  factor  but  so  deficient  is 
quality  that  1,200  to  1,300  lb  steers  are 
not  far  from  the  top  while  yearlings  have 
been  subjected  to  severe  discounts.  That 
cattle  raisers  are  in  the  yearling  busi- 
ness is  evident,  the  proportion  of  700  to 
800  pounds  stuff  this  season  being  large. 
These  little  cattle,  realizing  anywhere 
from  $14  to  $16.50  per  cwt.,  invite  critic- 
ism by  the  advocate  of  cattle  conservation, 
but  really  represent  economical  produc- 
tion. Last  fall  the  country  laid  in  a 
heavy  stock  of  light  cattle  for  winter 
roughing  purposes  and  these  are  now 
being  cut  loose  at  prices  that  would  have 
been  impossible  for  fat  steers  a  year  ago. 

As  the  season  works  along  somewhat 
•  lower  cattle  prices  may  be  expected.  Al- 
ready the  trend  is  in  that  direction, 
especially  in  the  case  of  medium  and  com- 
mon grades,  which  have  been  relatively 
high  but  the  bargain  sales  of  former 
years  will  not  be  repeated  and  every  short 
supply  will  cause  sharp  advances. 


OUR    MARKET    REVIEW 

Leading     Livestock     Review     by 
James    E.    Poole,    Editor    of   the 
Livestock  World,  Chicago. 
Local  Livestock  Story  by  P.  A. 
Crane,  livestock  expert,  Toronto. 
Other  Market  Features  by  Stan- 
ley T.  Arthur  of  Toronto. 

The  readers  of  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine get  the  latest  trend  of  these 
markets  and  can  thus  learn  some- 
thing of  what  the  future  has  in 
store. 

A  large  hog  crop 

Cattle  may  be  scarce  but  the  country  is 
still  full  of  hogs  and  the  spring  pig  crop 
is  probably  the  largest  ever  farrowed. 
Recently  the  food  administration  at- 
tempted control  of  the  market  by  a  new 
and  doubtful  device.  It  notified  packers 
that  further  advance  in  wholesale  cost 
of  product  would  be  considered  exorbitant 
and  unreasonable,  calling  for  a  statement 
of  current  charges.  At  that  moment  the 
bulk  of  hogs  sold  around  or  above  $18 
per  cwt.,  the  logical  result  being  a  sharp 
decline,  but  as  a  means  of  stabilizing 
prices  the  order  proved  abortive.  Growers 
locked  hogs  up  and  country  buyers  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them  at  the  market 
basis,  a  period  of  wild  markets  ensuing. 
Country  sentiment  is  all  one  way,  growers 
being  confident  of  the  security  of  their 
positions.  Packers  are  carrying  stocks 
of  provisions  that  look  formidable  and 
would  be  if  beef  or  mutton  was  more 
plentiful  and  military  demand  did  not 
exist,  but  even  with  a  big  summer  hog  run 
this  accumulation  of  provisions  will  melt 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  conveyed  across 
the  ocean. 

It  is  the  only  assurance  that  the  army 
will  fight  on  a  full  stomach.  All  reports 
concerning  the  new  pig  crop  are  opti- 
mistic, disease  being  rare. 

A  BIGGER  LAMB  CROP 

The  new  lamb  crop  in  the  West  is  30 
per  cent,  larger  than  last  year  but  it  will 
be  needed.  Prices  will  probably  average 
higher  than  last  season  when  the  low 
market  that  followed  the  food  administra- 
tion effort  to  suppress  lamb  consumption, 
was  responsible  for  several  weeks  of 
demoralization,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
extreme  high  prices  of  1917  will  be  paid. 
Wooled  lambs  have  been  selling  recently 
at  $19  to  $20.50  and  shorn  stock  at  $15.50 
to  $16.50  per  cwt.,  but  this  stuff  will  soon 
be  out  of  the  way  and  new  crop  lambs 
take  its  place.  Sheep  are  scarce  every- 
where, supply  of  heavy  mutton  being 
mainly  dry  ewes  with  a  few  yearling 
wethers.  These  are  selling,  shorn,  at 
$13  to  $15.50. 

Now  that  the  government  has  taken 
possession  of  the  wool  clip  traders  have 
merely  to  figure  with  the  carcass.  Packers 
will  know,  almost  to  a  cent,  what  pelts 
are  worth  as  prices  of  wool  last  July  will 
continue  during  the  war.  This  has  not 
only  eliminated  wool  speculation,  but  has 
prevented  the  contracting  of  Western 
lambs  for  delivery  at  weaving  time.  Last 
year  at  this  period  the  major  part  of  the 
Western  crop  had  been  placed  under  op- 
tion at  prices  that  netted  speculators 
handsome  profits,  but  growers  are  now 


demanding  full  value  based  on  1917  prices 
and  speculators  have  no  incentive  to  take 
such  desperate  chances.  In  any  event  it 
is  probable  that  the  government  would 
have  interfered  had  speculators  attempted 
to  secure  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
crop,  gambling  in  food  products  being 
under  an  implied  ban. 

MORE   HORSES  WANTED 

Another  buying  campaign  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  British  government  in 
the  horse  market.  Riders  are  being  taken 
at  $155  and  transport  stock  at  $205  to 
$220.  Horses,  according  to  all  accounts, 
are  needed  in  France  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  operate  motor  cars  during  periods 
of  deep  mud.  A  British  officer  here  re- 
cently assented  that  without  horse  power 
furnishing  troops  in  the  trenches  with 
food  and  ammunition  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  British  have  some  10,000 
horses  at  different  concentration  points 
awaiting  ship  space  and  new  buying  is 
rapidly  adding  to  the  accumulation.  No 
apparent  scarcity  of  equine  stock  exists, 
however,  as  little  of  it  is  needed  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Long  trains  of  meats  are  moving  East- 
ward from  Chicago  and  other  •  Western 
packing  points  daily.  Usually  from  400 
to  600  carloads  are  awaiting  an  opportun- 
ity to  unload  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Approximately  300,000,000  pounds  of 
pork  and  beef  are  being  delivered  to  the 
Allies  monthly  and  the  food  administra- 
tion expects  to  increase  the  quantity 
steadily.  This  tells  eloquently  of  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  daily  slaughter 
is  being  absorbed  and  is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  materially  lower  prices  are 
not  possible. 

The  Food  Administration  is  buying  hog 
product  on  the  basis  of  17J/i  cent  hogs  and 
expects  to  continue  on  that  basis,  but  has 
served  notice  on  the  packers  that  advanc- 
ing wholesale  cost  of  product  above  the 
level  of  May  1  last  will  not  be  tolerated. 
This  means  that  resorting  to  last  year's 
loan  tactics  will  invite  official  reprisal. 
The  government  announces  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  taking  control  of  the  packing 
industry,  but  is  preparing  a  set  of 
"stringent  regulations"  which  will  aim 
at  the  repression  of  profiteering. 


CATTLE  ALREADY  TOUCH  $18.50 

Some  Local  Stock  Movements 
By  P.  A.  Crane 

(CONTINUED  strength  in  the  Canadian 
cattle  market  and  slightly  easier  prices 
prevailing  for  hogs  featured  the  Canadian 
live  stock  trade  during  the  fortnight  ending 
May  25th.  As  previously  stated  in  these 
columns,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
likelihood  of  a  decline  in  beef  before  the 
early  autumn,  when  grass-fed  cattle  will 
largely  constitute  the  offerings.  Demand 
is  keen.  While  there  was  a  slackening  in 
the  buying  operations  of  the  principal  pack- 
ers in  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  the 
weakness  was  only  temporary,  being  alto- 
gether due  to  the  approaching  holiday, 
necessitating  the  cessation  of  industry  at 
the  various  abattoirs.  Heavy  export  orders, 
and. the  fact  that  packing  concerns  can  well 
take  care  of  all  offerings  for  some  time  to 
come,  are  sufficient  grounds  for  predicting 
that  the  market  will  hold  at  high  levels. 
A  recent  report  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
now  plenty  of  beef  in  England  does  not 
seem  to  warrant  any  letting  up  in  the  ex- 
port requirements  from  this  side.  While 
Pritain's  Food  Control  Board  is  able  to 
maintain  a  fair  rationing  of  meats  to  her 
civilian  population,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  anything  to  substantiate  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  surplus  in  the  Old  Land.  The 
needs  of  England  and  of  her  Allies  are 
Continued  on  page  72 


Two  pretty  and  fairly  roomy  houses.     The  interior  layouts  are  shown  below. 

Housing  the  Hired  Man 

Practical  Types  Of  Small  Houses — ^Some  Of  These  Make  Ideal  Prairie  Homes 


IN  a  small  Ontario  city  this  spring, 
fifteen  married  men  who  applied  for 
work  on  farms  had  to  be  turned  down 
because  the  farmers  had  no  place  for  them 
to  keep  their  families.  This,  it  would 
seem,  might  be  one  of  the  important 
things~~to  consider  in  our  farm  labor  prob- 
lems of  the  next  few  years.  About  the 
only  available  man  for  hire  will  be  the 
married  man,  who  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living  will  be  influ- 
enced or  obliged  to  bring  his  family  back 
from  the  town  to  the  country.  Whether 
we  keep  a  man  the  year  round  or  only 


Floor  plan  of  house  above  at  the  left. 
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Floor  plans  of  house  directly  below. 


Floor  plan  of  house  above  at  the  right. 

from  seed-time  to  harvest,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  a  house  of  some  kind.  The 
types  shown  here  are  planned  to  give  the 
maximum  of  convenience  and  comfort  and 
good  appearance  at  the  minimum  cost. 
Some  of  them  might  do  very  well  for  the 
farmer's  own  home  where  the  family  is 
small,  where  an  expensive  house  can  not 
be  afforded,  or  for  the  first  house  on  a 
prairie  farm. 


The  first  house  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
page  makes  a  very  comfortable  year- 
round  home,  having  a  living-room,  and 
dining-room  with  either  an  open  archway 
or  sliding  doors  between  so  the  two  can  be 
thrown  into  one  large  room,  a  kitchen,  two 
bedrooms  and  a  bath.  Where  the  farmer 
does  not  feel  that  he  can  afford  to  put  a 
water  system  in  the  house,  the  space 
given  to  the  bathroom  can  be  made  into 
two  clothes  closets. 

The  second  or  "bracket"  house  makes 
a  very  attractive  little  home  especially 
when  the  trimmings  are  painted  white, 
with  the  body  of  the  house  a  brown  or 
some  other  dark  color.  The  house  as 
illustrated  here  has  no  basement — and  a 
basement  is  almost  necessary  unless  the 
house  is  to  be  used  merely  for  a  summer 
home.  If  a  cellar  is  to  be  put  in,  the 
plan  need  not  be  changed  more  than  to 
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Floor   plan   of   house  directly  below. 


A  modest  farm  home  for  a  small  family. 


The  ideal  cottage  type.      This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  as 
well  as  most  easily  constructed  of  small  houses. 
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Sectional    portable   house.       A    house   of   this   kind    is    delivered 

"knocked    down"    and    is    put    together    on    the    ground — 

a  convenient  arrangement  where  a  house  is  needed 

for   only   the   summer   months. 


let  the  cellar  way  open  from  the  kitchen 
in  the  space  now  allowed  for  a  bath-room 
or  pantry. 

The  two-storey  house  below  has  every 
provision  for  a  convenient,  comfortable, 
permanent  home,  where  only  a  small  and 


fairly  inexpen- 
sive house  is  de- 
sired.  Here, 
again,  a  good 
combination  o  f 
colors  in  the 
painting  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the 
appearance 
— b  r  o  w  n  and 
buff,  brown  and 
white  or  gray 
and  white  with  a 
brick  red  roof, 
or  buff  and  white 
with  a  warm 
brown  roof 
might  be  used.  A 
combination  o  f 
brick  and  frame, 
having  brick  for 
the  lower  storey 
and  stained 
shingles  above 
would  look  very  well,  while  of  course,  an 
entire  brick  house  would  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  durability  and  warmth. 
Then  we  have  the  real  cottage  type, 
which  is  one  of  the  snuggest,  most  compact 
houses   built.     This  might  be  made   at- 


tractive enough  for  a  home  for  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  who  want  to  retire  on  their 
own  farm  but  who  want  to  leave  the  big 
house  for  the  son  and  his  growing  family 
and  have  a  little  corner  entirely  for  them- 
selves. A  cement  porch  with  cobblestone 
pillars,  an  outside  stone  chimney  and  a 
fire-place  in  the  living-room  would  give  an 
individual,  homey  touch  which  would  make 
this  a  most  desirable  place  to  live  in. 

For  the  farmer  who  needs  hired  help 
only  during  the  summer  nothing  could  be 
more  convenient  or  practical  than  the 
sectional  portable  house  which  is  delivered 
"knocked  down,"  put  together  on  the 
ground,  and  in  most  cases  taken  down 
and  folded  away  under  cover  for  the 
winter.  A  portable  house  like  the  one 
illustrated  here  has  two  bedrooms,  a  liv- 
ing-room and  a  "lean-to"  kitchen  or  the 
kitchen  may  be  left  off  and  the  one  room 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  both  kitchen 
and  living-room.  In  fruit  districts  or  on 
other  farms  where  a  great  deal  of  help 
is  required  during  rush  seasons,  these 
houses  are  frequently  used  merely  to  pro- 
vide sleeping  quarters,  the  help  having 
their  meals  in  the  farm  home.  In  these 
cases  a  kitchen  is  not  needed  in  the  port- 
able house. 


The  Open  Season  for  Canning  Fruit 

How  The  Shortage  Of  Sugar  And  Containers  May  Be  Overcome 


By  Genevieve 


THE  open  season  for  preserving 
fruit  is  just  beginning.  Every 
quart  canned  now  will  be  just  so 
much  more  added  to  the  resources  of  our 
cellars  next  winter  when  sugar  and  lard 
and  the  things  that  go  into  the  pies  and 
other  desserts  we  have  commonly  used 
will  be  more  expensive  than  they  are  now. 
Of  course  we  know,  however  much  we 
like  the  richer  things,  that  fruit  is  more 
wholesome,  that  the  health  of  the  family, 
especially  of  the  children  is  better,  the 
more  we  can  make  fruit  and  fruit  desserts 
take  the  place  of  the  pastries  and  cakes 
that  have  made  up  a  rather  large  part  of 
our  diet  in  more  prodigal  times. 

Two  problems,  however,  may  be  troubl- 
ing the  housekeeper  who  would  like  to  do 
more  canning  than  ever  this  year — the 
shortage  of  sugar   and  the  shortage   of 
containers.     Regarding  the  sugar  situa- 
tion the  last  bu'ietin  from  the  Food  Board 
says:     "Regulations  have  been  put  into 
force  which  are  expected  to  effect  an  an- 
nual saving  in  Canada's  sugar  consump- 
tion   of   twenty-five   per    cent,    or    about 
100,000  tons.    These  restrictions  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are 
to   have   the   sugar  with 
which    to    conserve    our 
fruit     crop     during     the 
summer  period."  We  may 
safely    hope    that    some 
shipping        arrangement 
can  be  made  to  bring  in 
the    sugar    necessary    to 
preserve  the  whole  of  our 
surplus  fruit  crop.       At 
the    same    time    certain 
fruits  can  be  canned  very 
well    without    sugar,    or 
dried;     the    housekeeper 
who  wants  to  do  the  most 
economical        conserving 
will  keep  these  facts  in 


There  is  no  donbt  that  fruit  canned 
canned  without  sugar  will  keep. 


by   the  cold   pack  method   or   fruit 
Note  the  dates  on  the  cards. 


mind  in  case  of  emergencies.  She  will  also 
try  to  forget  so  far  as  possible  her  favor- 
ite old  recipes  for  preserves,  jams  and 
compotes  that  require  "pound  for  pound" 
of  sugar. 

The  question  of  containers  is  perhaps 
more  difficult.  Glass  jars,  the  mainstay 
of  the  housewife,  are  becoming  scarce, 
not  because  there  is  not  enough 
sand  on  the  continent  to  make  the  glass, 
but  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
either  the  labor  or  the  transportation. 
One  argument  in  favor  of  buying  glass 
jars  even  at  high  prices  is  that  they  can 
be  used  year  after  year — they  are  a 
permanent  investment.  Then  we  have  tin 
cans  and  fibre  or  paper  containers;  no 
doubt  the  practicability  of  these  will  be 
made  more  widely  known  before  the  rush 
of  the  canning  season  makes  the  demand 
immediate. 

While  canning  will  be  one  of  the  large 
features  of  the  summer's  work,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  without  much  fuss,  dove- 
tailed into  the  regular  day's  programme. 
A  housekeeper  famous  for  her  shelves  of 
canned  things    accomplishes  much  of  the 
work  as  she  goes  about  the  regular  day's 
routine.     If  berries  are  being  stewed  for 
a  meal,  an  extra,  quart  or  two  are  pre- 
pared and  sealed  in  a  jar,  or 
when  strawberries  are  being 
hulled  for  supper  an  extra 
quantity  is  done,  and  these, 
with    any    "left   over,"    are 
covered     with     sugar,     get 
away  until  morning,  cooked 
and  canned. 

The  two  general  methods 
of  canning,  the  "open  kettle" 
and  the  "cold  pack,"  were 
explained  in  our  last  issue 
and  while  "cold  pack"  can- 
ning is  almost  necessary 
Continued  on  page  30 


Graham's  Beaver  Valley  Turbine 

Cheap  Power  On  This  Farm  Costs  Little  More  Than  The  Oil 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 


MAN  power  is  the  scarcest  thing  to- 
day on  our  Canadian  farms,  and 
running  it  a  close  second  is  the 
scarcity  of  time  in  which  to  do  all  the 
pressing  work.  When  a  man  can  take 
advantage  of  certain  natural  conditions  to 
eliminate  hand  labor  and  to  save  time  he 
is  fortunate  indeed. 

Three  and  four  horse  teams  and  even 
larger  are  now  hitched  to  large  farm  im- 
plements in  an  effort  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions.  Light  tractors  and  gasoline 
engines  are  called  on  to  do  as  much  of  the 
heavy  work  as  possible — the  main  con- 
sideration being  the  relative  cheapness  of 
the  various  sources  of  power:  man,  horse 
or  gasoline. 

Cheap  power  is  a  godsend  of  a  very 
positive  character.  Where  the  hydro  elec- 
tric is  available  many  farmers  are  install- 
ing it,  but  this  is  possible  only  in  rela- 
tively few  cf  the  rural  communities  of 
Ontario.  J.  I.  Graham,  of  Artemesia 
township,  Grey  county,  has  harnessed  a 
small  but  never-failing  "mountain 
stream,"  and  by  turning  the  water  from 
several  other  springs  into  it,  generates 
over  11  horsepower  right  in  his  cow  stable 
in.  "the  lower  barn." 

With  this  powerfcwhich  costs  practically 
nothing  more  than  the  oil  for  the  bear- 
ings, after  the  first  cost  of  installa- 
tion, Mi  Graham  is  able  not  only  to  cut 
labor  to  a  great  extent,  but  to  declare  in- 
dependence from  the  whims  of  the  custom 
thresher.  He  does  his  own  threshing  on 
slack  winter  days  and  does  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  procrastinating 
threshing  gang. 

A  HILL  FARM  OF  400  ACRES 
To  understand  Mr.  Graham's  plan  a 
brief  description  of  his  farm  is  necessary. 
It  is  a  "hill  farm"  of  400  acres.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  farm  is  fairly  level  or 
rolling,  but  the  back  portion  falls  away 
in  the  steep  mountain-side  of  the  Beaver 
valley,  finally  sloping  gently  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Beaver  river  itself. 

The  mountain  is  very  steep  and  hard 
to  work,  so  part  of  it  has  been  left  in  the 
original  sugar  bush,  part  has  been  cleared, 


The  head  of  the  pipe  line  where  the  artificial 

canal    discharges    into    the    pipe    line 

above  the  barn. 

and  still  more  set  out  to  orchard  with  a 
fine  south-eastern  exposure. 

Just  below  the  steepest  portion  of  the 
mountain  is  located  the  "lower  barn,"  at 
the  top  of  the  more  gently  sloping  por- 
tion of  the  farm.  This  barn  holds  all  the 
crops  from  the  lower  part  of  the  farm, 
while  the  main  barns  a*nd  residence  are 
located  on  the  upper  part,  near  the  road. 
In  both  barns  Mr.  Graham  keeps  a  total 

THE  writer  recently  paid  a  visit 
to  this  farm  and  his  pictures 
are  a  credit  to  his  small  camera, 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the 
power  plant  which  was  in  a  rather 
dark  room.  Every  power  scheme 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  this 
time  of  labor  shortage,  and  Farm- 
ers' Magazine  will  give  from  time 
to  time  full  description  of  such 
plants  as  these  where  actual  things 
are  being  done. — EDITOR. 


of  some  40  head  of  well-bred  and  pure 
bred  Durham  cattle. 

The  turbine  water  wheel  is  located  in 
the  lower  barn,  the  water  for  it  being  di- 
verted near  the  top  of  the  mountain  from 
its  natural  course  and  carried  around  the 
face  of  the  hill  through  the  orchard  in  an 
artificial  canal  to  a  point  immediately 
above  the  barn. 

From  there  it  is  carried  into  the  stable 
by  means  of  180  feet  of  iron  piping,  rang- 
ing from  14  gradually  down  to  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  finally  admitted  to  the 
turbine  through  a  gate  only  3  inches  in 
diameter.  This  180  feet  of  piping  has 
some  65  feet  of  fall,  and  by  putting  in  150 
additional  feet  of  concrete  piping  he  will 
be  able  to  divert  the  stream  around  the 
hill  at  a  higher  level,  and  secure  40  feet 
more  head. 

The  iron  piping,  which  would  be  expen- 
sive if  bought  to-day,  was  secured  at 
bargain  prices  in  a  second  hand  way  some 
years  ago,  and  shows  no  sign  of  deteriora- 
tion. 

THE   POWER  OF  A  4   INCH   DRUM 

Most  marvellous  is  the  little  bronze 
turbine,  the  drum  of  which  is  only  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  mounted  on  a  slender 
1%-inch  shaft  but  which  developes  a  full 
11.2  h.p.  With  the  additional  head  re- 
ferred to,  it  would  be  possible  to  increase 
this  to  20  h.p.  with  the  same  turbine.  The 
turbine  cost  Mr.  Graham  $95,  and  since 
then  has  worked  with  practically  no  ad- 
ditional expense. 

Like  any  ordinary  water  wheel,  the 
turbine  is  controlled  by  a  gate,  which  is 
regulated  from  either  the  stable  floor, 
where  it  is  located,  or  from  the  barn 
above,  where  the  threshing  and  silo  filling 
and  straw  cutting  are  done.  The  3-inch 
gate,  which  has  been  referred  to,  opens 
and  shoots  a  jet  of  compressed  water 
against  bronze  vanes,  whirling  the  shaft 
around  at  3,200  r.p.m.  This  is  another 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  electric 
motor  that  speed  will  make  up  for  a  lack 
of  weight. 

That  the  principle  is  correct  is  amply 
demonstrated,   the    saw    eats   through    a 


Note  on  the  right  of  this  picture  the  little  stream,  being 

the  waste  water  from  the  canal.     A  fall  of  65  feet 

occurs  in  the  pipe  line  shown  here. 


The  power  plant,  showing  the  turbine  and  drive  shaft, 

with  control  gears.      The  pipe  comes  through 

the  wall   behind  the   turbine  and  the 

discharge  is  through  the  base. 
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formidable  looking  log,  or  the  grain  separ- 
ator makes  the  dust  fly. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  natural 
water  power,  which  many  a  man  would 
have  overlooked  completely,  Mr.  Graham 
has  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
power  for  the  following  purposes: 
Grindstones,  Grain  chopper, 

Root  pulper,  straw  cutter, 

Buzz  saw,  Silo  filler,  and 

Crosscut  saw,  Grain  separator. 

The  crosscut  saw  was  previously  a 
second  hand  horsepower  outfit,  and  will 
cut  the  largest  log  into  firewood  in  good 
time,  while  the  2-foot  buzz  saw  does  the 
same  work  with  the  smaller  pieces. 

The  grain  chopper  was  also  purchased 
second  hand,  and  has  10-inch  plates.  It 
is  mounted  in  the  stable  near  the  turbine 
and  root  pulper,  to  be  convenient  for  feed- 
ing the  cattle.  There  is  no  need  to  break 
off  the  work  at  a  busy  time  and  run  to 
town  for  chop.  Simply  turn  on  the  water, 
fill  the  chopper,  and  let  the  machine  do 
the  work. 

HAS  HIS  OWN  THRESHER 
Permanently  fixed  at  one  end  of  the 
barn  floor  is  an  old  horsepower  grain 
separator,  fitted  up  for  belt  work.  By 
means  of  this,  threshing  is  done  on  odd 
days  through  the  winter.  Mr.  Graham 
and  his  four  sons  have  threshed  about  100 
bushels  in  an  afternoon  and  could  do  more 
if  they  pushed  it,  but  the  straw  requires 
a  lot  of  handling,  from  the  old  fashioned 
carriers. 

After  threshing  the  straw  is  eventually 
cut  in  an  ordinary  cutting  box,  fitted  up 
with  a  blower,  made  by  Mr.  Graham,  and 


blown  into  the  mow  at  the  end  of  the  barn 
where  the  outside  silo  is  also  located. 
When  the  silage  is  thrown  down  the  chute 
cut  straw  is  also  thrown  down  and  mixed 
before  being  fed  to  the  stock. 

The  straw  cutter  is  stoutly  made,  and 
the  blower  built  on  it  is  made  with  fans  of 
sheet  steel,  and  so  it  is  quite  capable  of 
filling  the  silo,  though  slightly  slower  than 
a  higher  powered  outfit. 

THE  SILO  EQUIPMENT 

The  pipe  of  the  silo  filler  is  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  but  the  elbow  is  unique.  It  is 
square,  with  wooden  sides  and  galvanized 
top  and  bottom.  The  curve  on  the  elbow 
is  very  gradual,  being  some  six  feet  in  ex- 
tent. This  reduces  the  power  necessary 
to  put  the  ensilage  around  it  and  drop  it 
into  the  silo.  A  neighbor  with  a  regular 
silo  filler  liked  it  so  well  that  he  made  cne 
for  his  own  outfit. 

While  unable  to  compute  its  exact  value 
to  him,  Mr.  Graham  has  still  a  fairly  good 
index  of  its  value.  The  total  cost  was 
probably  a  good  deal  less  than  a  good 
12  h.p.  gasoline  motor,  and  the  cost  of 
operation  of  course  is  practically  nothing. 
Lubricating  oil  and  belting  are  the  two 
main  items — and  there  is  no  charge  what- 
ever for  cylinder  oil  or  gasoline. 

While  not  every  farmer  is  so  favorably 
located  as  Mr.  Graham,  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  there 
are  hundreds  of  somewhat  similar  oppor- 
tunities that  have  never  been  grasped. 
All  down  the  Beaver  Valley,  never-fail- 
ing springs  are  flowing  the  year  around, 
and  falling  hundreds  of  feet  before  reach- 
ing the  bottom  lands  where  the  river  flows. 


Ammonia  a  Help  In  the  Household 

A  Hundred  Ways  For  Its  Use  Around  the  Farm. 

By  W.   B.  Klotz 


WHILE  we  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  ammonia  as  a  household 
article,  and  generally  include  it  in 
our  list  of  necessities,  still  the  name  is,  as 
a  rule,  merely  associated  with  washing, 
cleaning,  and  other  tasks  of  a  like  nature, 
or  else  recalls  vividly  the  occasion  on 
which  we  smelled  at  a  particular  bottle 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and 
received  prompt  and  tearful  information. 
Some  of  us  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
learn  to  what  an  extent  ammonia  really 
enters  into  practically  all  departments  of 
the  household,  and  for  what  a  variety  of 
purposes  it  and  its  compounds  are  used. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly 
how  ammonia  performs  its  manifold 
labors,  it  is  well  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  itself.  Ammonia 
is  a  gas  composed  of  two  other  gases, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  and  is  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  gas  works  and  coke 
ovens  of  the  country,  where  it  is  found  as 
an  impurity  in  the  coal  gas.  It  is  separ- 
ated, purified,  and  dissolved  in  water, 
since  water  will  absorb  great  quantities 
of  it.  A  single  cubic  foot  of  cold  water 
can  absorb  seven  hundred  cubic  feet  of  the 
gas,  although  the  amount  found  in  the 
commercial  product  is  much  smaller  than 
this.  Hence  the  well  known  "ammonia" 
sold  in  bottles,  at  the  drug  store  is  merely 
a  solution  of  ammonia  gas  in  water.  If 
this  solution  is  boiled  for  a  time,  all  the 
gas  is  gradually  driven  out  of  it  again, 
and  simply  water  remains.  Ammonia  has 
the  property,  in  common  with  other 
chemicals,  of  forming  entirely  new  com- 


pounds, which,  while  they  still  retain  the 
ammonia,  have  with  few  exceptions,  no 
odor  at  all,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
white  crystals  resembling  common  salt  in 
appearance.  As  an  example,  the  combin- 
ation of  ammonia  with  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  forms  a  white  crystalline 
inodorous  saltlike  substance  called  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  much  valued  for  its 
soil  fertilizing  properties.  From  these 
compounds,  however,  the  ammonia  may 
again  be  driven  off  as  a  gas  by  the  addi- 
tion of  suitable  chemicals  such  as  soda, 
and  subsequent  heating. 

AS  A  CLEANING  AGENT 

Of  the  household  uses  of  ammonia  or 
its  compounds,  the  most  common  is  its 
application  as  a  cleaning  agent.  This  it 
owes  to  two  factors.  First,  its  ability  to 
"soften"  water,  second  its  property  of 
decomposing  grease  and  of  neutralizing 
acids.  "Hard"  water,  as  is  well  known, 
contains  dissolved  matters,  mostly  lime 
compounds,  that  decrease  its  effectiveness 
as  a  cleaning  agent,  and  prevent  soap 
from  doing  its  duty.  If  ammonia  is  added 
to  such  water,  these  compounds  are  ren- 
dered insoluble  and  inert,  and  in  conse- 
quence no  longer  interfere — the  water  has 
been  made  "soft."  Grease,  in  contact  with 
ammonia  becomes  disintegrated  so  that 
water  may  act  on  it,  permitting  its  easy 
removal.  Upon  these  principles  is  based 
the  use  of  ammonia  in  washing  and  scour- 
ing, and  in  removing  grease  or  acid  stains 
from  clothing  and  fabrics,  and  it  is  the 
active   agent   in  many  cleaning  creams, 


fluids,  and  such  concoctions  that  are  con- 
tinually being  advertised.  Soda  is  equally 
applicable  for  washing  purposes,  but  the 
advantage  of  ammonia  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  besides  being  a  "milder"  substance, 
it  is  only  a  gas  in  solution,  and  so  leaves 
absolutely  no  residue,  whereas  soda,  if  not 
thoroughly  rinsed  out,  leaves  minute 
crystals  in  the  dried  fabric,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  are  not  conducive  to  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  material. 

AS  A  TOILET  REQUISITE 

As  a  toilet  requisite,  ammonia  finds  use 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  bath,  and  is  a  com- 
mon ingredient  in  hair  washes,  shampoo 
mixtures,  and  similar  preparations.  Its 
pungent  odor,  having  a  temporarily  stim- 
ulating effect,  it  is  prepared  in  various 
attractive  perfumed  forms,  and  comes 
into  the  market  under  the  name  of  smell- 
ing salts. 

Recipes  for  the  baking  of  fancy  pastry 
sometimes  call  for  the  addition  of  a  little 
'•'ammonia"  as  a  leavening  agent.  By  this 
is  meant  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  com- 
pound of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
gases,  white  in  appearance  and  when 
in  fresh  condition  smelling  strongly 
of  ammonia.  As  soda  baking  powders 
cause  a  tendency  to  disintegration  of  cer- 
tain doughs  upon  rolling  or  cutting,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  is  often  preferable  in 
the  preparation  of  dough  for  pastry  re- 
quiring such  manipulation.  Being  com- 
posed of  gases,  it  should  leave  no  residue 
in  the  finished  product  if  added  in  the 
right  quantity,  and  the  baking  properly 
done.  9 

The  lover  of  flowers,  who  adds  plant 
foods  or  flower  fertilizers  to  her  window 
box  to  enrich  the  soil,  is  possibly  not 
aware  that  a  good  proportion  of  fertil- 
izers of  this  nature  contain  ammonia  in 
some  form.  Here  its  value  lies  in  the 
nitrogen,  necessary  to  plant  life,  that  it 
furnishes  to  replace  that  taken  from  the 
soil  by  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  family  medicine  chest  claims  its 
due  proportion  of  remedies  containing 
ammonia  or  its  compounds.  Its  effective- 
ness in  easing  the  discomfort  of  insect 
bites  and  stings  is  well  known.  In  the 
form  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  it 
is  taken  internally  as  a  cardiac  stimulant 
in  cases  of  weak  heart  with  its  attendant 
faintness.  Upon  inhaling  it,  headaches 
and  colds  in  the  head  are  frequently  re- 
lieved. Chloride  of  ammonia  is  a  com- 
mon ingredient  in  cough  mixtures  on  ac- 
count of  its  action  as  an  expectorant,  and 
as  an  agent  to  loosen  phlegm,  thus  allay- 
ing the  throat  irritation  that  brings  on 
the  cough.  Ammonia  is  also  incorporated 
with  oils  or  fats  forming  ammonia  oint- 
ments, ammonia  liniments,  and  similar 
preparations  to  be  used  in  various  ail- 
ments. The  brown  stains  of  iodine  often 
gotten  on  the  hands  while  applying  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  to  a  bruise  may  be  in- 
stantly removed  by  merely  rubbing  a 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia  over  the  stain. 

AS  AN  ELECTRIC  PRODUCER 
When  we  press  the  button  of  an  elec- 
tric doorbell  we  perhaps  do  not  think  that 
it  is  chloride  of  ammonia,  or,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally called,  sal  ammoniac,  that  actuates 
the  current.  The  batteries  producing  cur- 
rent for  ringing  bells,  lighting  flash 
lamps,  running  small  electrical  apparatus, 
or  supplying  the  necessary  spark  for  gaso- 
line motors,  owe  their  power  to  this  com- 
pound. 

Ammonia  forms  an  excellent  material 

for  the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of 

fires.    Fire  cannot  burn  in  an  atmosphere 

of  ammonia  gas,  hence  when  it  is  remem- 
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The  Baby's  Home 

Even  In  The  Stone  Age  "They  W  ent  To  A  Cosier  Cave  When  The 

Baby  Came" 

By  Dr.  Helen   MacMurchy 


O  Son  of  Man,  to  right  my  lot 
Nought  but  Thy  presence  can  prevail 
Yet  on  the  road  Thy  wheels  are  not 
Nor  on  the  sea  Thy  sail. 


My  how  or  when  Thou  wilt  not  heed 
But  come  down  Thine  own  secret  stair 
That  Thou  mayest  answer  all  my  need 
Yea,  every  bygone  prayer. 


THE  one  sign  promised  to  the  whole 
human  race  was  the  sign  of  a  child, 
"The  Seed  of  the  Woman."  The 
one  thing  which  has  made  up  to  the  in- 
dividual for  all  the  disappointments  and 
delays  of  his  own  life  has  been  the  hope 
of  a  better  future  for  his  children.  And 
that  hope,  on  the  grand  scale,  has  come 
true.  "The  ages'  hardwon  gain"  has 
been  a  very  real  thing.  Within  the  mem- 
ory of  one  generation  the  common  lot  has 
improved  so  much  that  the  luxuries  of 
last  generation  have  come  to  be  the 
necessities  of  this  generation,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  few  fifty  years  ago  is  now 
the  prerogative  of  the  many.  Who  has 
don  it?  The  baby.  Dimly  even  yet,  but 
ever  more  clearly  with  each  generation,  we 
have  seen  the  face  of  the  Saviour  Himself 
m  the  little  children  who  are  His  gift  to 
the  world.  Where  do  they  come  from, 
with  their  innocence,  their  charm,  their 
lovely  disposition  and  ways?  From  Him. 
And  He  comes  to  us  in  them,  asking  us  for 
love  and  tenderness,  for  the  will  to  care 
for  them  rather  than  for  ourselves,  for  a 
kinder  view  of  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  our  own  children,  for  a  less  self- 
ish view  of  life  and  duty. 

This  question  of  a  home,  for  example. 
Where  are  we  to  make  it?  There  is  a 
big  house  on  the  farm.  Quite  large 
enough  for  two  families?  Not  at  all !  No 
house  is  large  enough  for  that.  How  could 
it  be?  Love,  on  which  the  home  depends 
for  existence,  is  a  shy  thing.  It  needs 
shelter.  It  has  to  grow  quietly  in  the 
good  ground  of  an  honest  and  good  heart 
and  has  to  make  sure  of  its  roots  in  that 
soil  before  it  puts  forth  its  leaves  to  the 
outer  air,  and  even  then  the  leaves  are 
folded  up  for  a  while  so  that  you  can 
hardly  tell  they  are  leaves.  As  for  the 
blossom,  it  is  yet  to  be  born — and  as  for 
the  seed— it  is  a  vital  germ  still  hidden 
so  that  no  mortal  eye  may  even  guess  that 
it  is  there.  The  growth  of  love,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  home,  needs  the  very  best  of  any 
two  people,  and  silence  and  protection — 
the  utmost  favor  of  character  and  conduct 
are  not  any  too  good  for  it.  Anyone  else 
but  the  two  is  a  stranger  and  the  voice  of 
a  stranger,  even  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
may  delay  the  grace  and  mar  the  gran- 
deur of  this  home-building.  One  home, 
one  house,  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  with 
in  Canada  where  our  national  inheritance 
is  so  rich. 

In  this  dwelling  we  need  first  of  all  the 
home  laboratory  or  labor  place — other- 
wise called  the  kitchen.  Second  the  re- 
tiring-room or  sleeping-room,  otherwise 
called  the  bed-room.  Can  we  make  a  home 
with  no  more  than  these — for  two  people? 
Where  are  we  to  enjoy  our  meals  ?  Where 
are  we  to  sit  and  enjoy  leisure  when  labor 
is  done?  For  it  is  unlike  God  not  to  rest 
from  our  labors  and  we  were  made  in  the 
likeness  of  God.  Where  are  we  to  wel- 
come our  friends  whose  visits  to  the  home 
bring  much  joy?  We  need  a  living-room. 
And  if  we  can  some  time  manage  a  dining- 
room  besides,  it  is  good.     Where  are  you 


going  to  keep  your  books?  There  should 
be  a  bookshelf — or  its  under-study — in 
every  room  in  the  house.  The  mind  needs 
food. 

But  when  we  are  planning — even  if  we 
cannot  build  the  whole  house  yet — let  us 
plan  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  are  few 
things  more  worth  while,  few  things  more 
absorbing  and  fascinating,  than  the  build- 
ing of  a  home.  You  might  work  at  it 
every  day  in  the  year  and  on  the  three- 
hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day  you  shall  be 
more  anxious  to  go  on  with  it  than  you 
were  on  the  first  day. 

It  may  be  while  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  building  of  the  home  that  the  Baby- 
To-Be  writes  somewhere  in  your  sky  the 
promise  of  his  coming.  It  is  not  a  definite 
promise — only  a  hope.  When  you  look  at 
the  sky  again  all  you  see  is  a  little  cloud 
the  size  of  a  baby's  hand,  and  as  you  look 
— is  it  melting   away?     But  somehow  it 

alters  the  plan  of  your  house.    If 

When Suppose Then 

and  you  find  that  your  ideas  are  too  small 
to  suit  you.  Your  business  prospects  ex- 
pand before  your  view.  Larger  ideas 
seem  to  have  hold  of  you.  Your  energies 
seem  to  have  received  new  vitality.  You 
see  further  into  the  future  than  you  did. 
You  have  more  to  live  for.  As  this  is  a 
farmer's  home,  we  do  not  need  to  break 
our  hearts  and  spoil  our  plans  or  even  go 
into  debt  for  a  matter  of  twelve  feet — or 
twenty  feet  for  that  matter.  Your  wife 
does  not  like  stairs.  She  does  not  have  to 
like  them.  You  and  she  have  a  farm  on 
which  to  build  a  home,  and  you  can  make 
your  plans  accordingly.  You  have  just  as 
good  a  right — and  better — to  an  outdoor 
sleeping  porch,  and  a  little  greenhouse, 
and  other  beautiful  things  as  any  other 
Canadian.     You  are  not  mentioning  the 


baby's  room  because  that  put  itself  in  the 
plan  unconsciously.  It  went  to  the  south 
next  the  mother's  room. 

One  room  will  do  for  the  baby?  Not 
very  long.  The  only  child  is  not,  thank 
Heaven,  a  characteristically  Canadian 
product.  Some  doy  The  Baby  will  be  The 
Ex-Baby — and  another  monarch  will  reign 
upon  the  throne.  King  or  Queen — the 
baby  has  started  on  the  journey  of  life — 
that  journey  where  the  milestones  come 
quicker  with  every  mile  passed.  It  will 
not  be  very  long  before  the  girls  need  one 
room  at  least  and  the  boys  another,  and 
perhaps  you  have  done  so  well  that  by  and 
by  you  will  be  planning  to  build  another 
house. 

But  first  let  us  finish  this  one.  What 
do  you  really  need  in  a  house?  What 
should  you  concern  yourself  about  in  mak- 
ing the  house?  Health  of  course.  Com- 
fort of  course.  Privacy  of  course.  Every- 
thing that  can  help  the  dwellers  therein  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  themselves 
and  their  home  and  increase  their  useful- 
ness, their  self-respect.  The  strength  and 
health  and  happiness  of  the  baby's 
mother  are  priceless.  We  won't  insult  the 
intelligence  of  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine by  imagining  they  do  not  know  that. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  most  of  the  work  of 
the  house  will  be  planned  and  managed 
and  done  by  her,  we  must  make  her  needs 
our  guide. 

That  shows  us  that  the  house  should  be 
self-contained.  Have  you  got  that  On- 
tario Department  of  Agriculture's  plan 
for  a  water  supply  for  every  farm  home 
in  the  province  where  you  can  put  your 
hand  on  it?  Three  cheers!  What  a 
mighty  step  onward  in  civilization  that 
one  simple  thing  means.  How  much  it 
would  add  to  the  happiness  and  worth  of 
a  home.  Don't  you  think  your  wife  de- 
serves it!  It  would  add  more  to  the  value 
of  your  property  than  the  money  you 
spend  on  it.  After  you  get  it,  you  will 
wonder  why  you  did  without  it  so  long. 

Where  is  your  nearest  electric  power 
line?  Don't  wait  till  the  baby  grows  up 
and  goes  to  the  Agricultural  College  or 
the  University  and  then  comes  home  to  tell 
you  about  it.  Wake  up  now  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  up-to-date  farmers  are  either 
getting  on  a  wire  or  studying  out  how  they 
can  and  that  it  is  a  very  good  business 
proposition  for  the  farmer  and  the 
farmer's  wife.  The  Hydro  Electric  is  a 
great  thing.  There  is  a  great  deal  for  us 
in  Ontario  to  learn  about  electricity.  The 
baby's  mother  can  light  her  house  and  be- 
fore long  may  do  her  cooking  and  prob- 
ably her  washing  by  the  aid  of  this  great 
power.  And  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  use  all  these  things  to  beautify  and  en- 
rich and  gladden  life  in  the  Baby's  Farm 
Home  and  to  make  that  life  easier  and  less 
laborious  and  strenuous  and  grindstony 
that  it  has  been  sometimes. 

All  the  baby  asks  for  in  the  home  is 
affection.  That,  and  that  alone,  will  "riprht 
our  lot."  God  is  Love.  He  sends  the 
baby  into  the  home  to  teach  us  how. 
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WHAT  OUR  FARM  PAPERS  ARE  SAYING 


PASSING 


OF    JERSEY 
RECORDS 


PRICE 


From  the  Breeders'  Gazette. 

A  $10,000  sale  ring  appraisal  of  an  imported 
Jersey  cow  sets  a  new  figure  for  females  of 
the  breed.  Likewise  an  average  of  a  little 
over  $1,000  for  60  head  pushes  the  sale  aver- 
age up  somewhat  above  the  record.  We  have 
happened  upon  a  time  of  swelling  prices,  and 
the  economist  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  basis 
for  it.  Never  has  enthusiasm  in  this  Channel 
Island  breed  mounted  to  such  heights  as 
among  the  representative  attendance  at  the 
Butler  sale,  when  the  desirable  cattle,  safely 
over  seas  infested  with  the  submarine  which 
had  taken  toll  of  35  Jerseys  selected  for  this 
sale,  appealed  for  bids.  The  ability  of  the 
Jersey  to  attract  the  patronage  of  the  rich 
has  been  among  the  easily-read  features  of 
the  pedigree  stock  industry,  and  rarely  have 
pocketbooks  been  so  freely  opened.  Follow- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  which  fittingly  commem- 
orated a  half-century  of  diligent  faithful  in- 
telligent stewardship  in  behalf  of  the  breed, 
this  sale  was  most  advantageously  staged, 
affording  fine  opportunity  to  register  pub- 
licly the  advance  in  valuation  of  cattle  of  this 
breed  in  these  stirring  times  when  the  sense 
of  thinking  men  seizes  instinctively  on  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  to  the  utmost,  for  the 
future  weal  of  humanity,  the  most  select  seed 
stock  that  modern  breeding  has  produced. 
Naturally  only  such  stocks  will  command  out- 
standing figures,  and  they  must  be  blended 
with  care  and  skill.  The  $10,000  Jersey  cow 
does  not  mean  that  the  $100  grade  cow  of 
this  breed  is  any  less  valuable  to  the  man  on 
the  milking  stool,  or  that  the  $100  to  $500  cow 
of  the  breed  should  be  less  esteemed  by  the 
average  of  breeders  who  cherish  this  butter- 
making  blood  and  pass  it  on  to  the  owners  of 
butter-making  herds  and  family  cows. 


DECEPTION  IN  FEEDS 

From  Hoard's  Dairyman 

Sand  at  $45  to  $50  per  ton  comes  high.  Yet 
farmers  who  buy  feeds  containing  a  high 
proportion  of  rice  hulls,  either  carelessly  or 
tempted  by  a  comparative  low  price,  un- 
knowingly pay  that  cost  for  considerable 
quantities  of  it.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  rice 
hulls  is  silica — pure  sand. 

High  feed  prices  have  given  manufacturers 
of  low  grade  products  a  special  opportunity 
for  sales  because  farmers  are  frequently 
tempted  to  buy  a  low  priced  feed  without  in- 
vestigating its  value  in  a  ration.  Some  such 
"low  priced"  feeds  are  extremely  high  priced, 
feeding  worth  considered. 

False  claims  are  made  for  adulterated  feeds 
and  inferior  substitutes.  Not  only  do  some 
such  feeds  fail  to  furnish  the  nutrients  re- 
quired in  a  successful  ration  but  they  may  be 
directly  harmful.  Rice  hulls,  sold  as  such  or 
as  an  adulterant,  are  an  example.  They  are 
tasteless  and  woody.  The  high  percentage 
of  sand  gives  the  particles  sharp  points  which 
are  extremely  irritating  to  the  digestive  tract. 
They  are  so  harmful  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal walls  as  to  cause  the  death  of  animals 
receiving  them  in  considerable  amounts.  Des- 
pite these  dangerous  qualities,  rice  hulls  are 
finding  sale  as  a  feed  for  farm  stock. 

Oat  and  barley  hulls,  with  more  or  less  of 
middlings  of  the  corresponding  grains,  are 
sold  in  large  quantities.  While  they  are  not 
harmful,  their  feeding  value  is  little,  if  any, 
above  that  of  the  straws,  and  it  cannot  be 
truthfully  claimed  for  them  that  they  are 
valuable  feeds,  even  though  they  may  be  so 
finely  ground  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
higher  grade  feed. 

The  purchaser  of  feeds,  to  protect  himself, 
must  know  feeds.  Low  grade  products  may  be 
sold,  if  properly  labeled,  if  they  are  not  in- 
jurious. Therefore,  the  farmer  must  learn  to 
study  labels  and  to  govern  his  buying  by  the 
guaranteed  analyses  shown  and  by  experience. 
A  high  fiber  and  a  low  protein  content  indicate 
low  feeding  quality.  The  labels  of  mixed  feeds 
list  their  ingredients,  which  leaves  a  buyer  to 
judge  them  from  his  knowledge  of  the  feeding 


value  of  the  several  feeds  included.  Manu- 
facturers of  good  feeds  are  glad  to  label  them. 
Only  the  deceiver  seeks  to  mask  the  contents 
of  his  goods,  and  all  feeds  offered  for  sale 
without  being  labeled  with  their  guaranteed 
analyses  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Sand,  or  other  worthless  ingredients,  at  $45 
to  $50  per  ton,  comes  high. 


THE  SHEEP  KILLING  DOG 

From  the  News  Notes,  C.A.C. 

A  few  months  ago  a  Fort  Collins  lamb 
feeder  had  500  lambs  in  his  feed  lot.  Dogs 
got  in  one  night  and  killed  280.  The  rest  of  the 
sheep  were  badly  set  back,  causing  a  total 
loss  of  over  $4,000.  Most  of  them  died,  not 
from  wounds,  but  from  piling  up  and  smother- 
ing or  from  being  run  to  death. 

The  loss  caused  the  lambs  that  are  not 
visibly  damaged  is  considerable.  At  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  some  years  ago 
dogs  got  into  the  feed  lots  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  were  driven  out  before  any  lambs  were 
killed.  The  lambs  had  been  weighed  the  day 
previous.  It  took  them  two  weeks  to  get  back 
to  what  they  had  weighed  the  day  before  the 
dogs  got  in.  At  present  prices  for  feed  and 
for  lambs,  this  would  mean  from  75c  to  $1.00 
loss  per  lamb,  since  the  following  rate  of  gain 
was  slowed  up. 


U.S.  PLAIN   PEOPLE 

From   the  Rural  New   Yorker 

Some  of  the  very  able  men  who  are  organ- 
izing and  conducting  our  public  campaign  won- 
der why  the  farmers  do  not  have  more  con- 
fidence in  their  advice  and  attempted  regula- 
tion. They  seem  to  forget,  if  they  ever  knew 
it,  that  men  think  and  reason  in  their  own 
language.  The  man  who  is  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  or  whose  business  thought 
is  too  large  to  fit  the  simple  minds  of  plain 
people  cannot  get  hold  of  the  multitude  and 
make  them  understand  him.  Plain,  common 
people,  who  must  work  hard  for  a  living,  have, 
ever  since  this  war  started,  felt  certain  things 
deeply,  but  have  not  been  able  to  express  them 
just  as  they  would  like.  The  way  to  enlist 
these  people  in  the  most  active  and  loyal  sup- 
port of  a  food  producing  or  saving  plan  would 
be  to  get  down  into  their  own  thought  and 
language,  so  that  they  would  understand  why 
all  these  rules  and  regulations  are  proposed. 
Instead  of  proceeding  in  that  sensible  way 
little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  explain 
to  our  farmers,  so  that  they  could  understand. 
Thus  the  very  size  and  great  ability  of  the  men 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  campaign  have 
helped  to  puzzle  our  farmers  and  make  them 
bitter.  We  are  not  yet  quite  under  a  military 
form  of  government,  though  some  of  our  lead- 
ers seem  to  think  we  are.  They  have  to  a 
large  extent  lost  the  confidence  of  a  great 
body  of  our  farmers  by  failing  to  realize  that 
they  are  dealing  with  intelligent  free  men, 
who  from  both  habit  and  inheritance  will  do 
everything  that  is  asked  of  them  if  it  be 
explained  fairly,  but  will  resent  orders  and 
regulations  which  their  plain  common  sense 
tells'them  are  unbusinesslike  if  not  unjust. 


TRUE  FRIENDS  OF  FRUIT  GROWERS 

From  the  American  Fruit  Grower 

Few  fruit  growers  have  failed  to  yield  at 
times  to  the  temptation  of  calling  birds 
"pesky  critters"  whose  joy  and  aim  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  devour  his  cherries,,  peck  his 
grapes  or,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  crow  or  hawk, 
to  feast  on  his  young  chicks. 

We  cannot  exonerate  all  of  the  feathered 
friends  from  the  accusation  of  being  a  little 
thievish  at  times,  though  many  careful  ob- 
servations go  to  prove  that  even  the  most 
destructive  of  birds  have  a  balance  to  their 
credit  when  we  come  to  weigh  their  services 
against  their  depredations.  But  what  about 
the  harmless  and  dear  little  creatures  which 
we  either  discourage  about  our  homes  and 
farms  by  keeping  cats,  or  at  the  least  fail  to 


provide  for  in  hard  weather  or  in  the  droughts 
or  summer? 

Birds  are  the  natural  enemy  of  all  the  pests 
which  infest  our  orchards  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens and,  in  fact,  all  of  our  growing  crops. 
Remove  the  birds  and  the  pest  flourishes  un- 
checked and  costs  the  grower  many  dollars 
in  hard  cash.  Her<:  are  a  few  facts  stated  by 
the  great  Chapman  which  will  cost  a  little 
light  on  some  unappreciated  services: 

"It  was  found  that  the  stomach  of  a  single 
cedar  waxwing  contained  100  cankerworms, 
that  one  cuckoo  had  eaten  250  caterpillars, 
that  454  plant  lice  were  in  the  stomach  of  one 
chickadee,  that  a  nighthawk  had  made  a  meal 
on  600  grasshoppers,  that  a  flicker  had  de- 
voured 1,000  chinch  bugs,  that  a  scarlet 
tanager  was  seen  to  eat  630  gipsy-moth 
caterpillars  in  eighteen  minutes,  or  at  the 
rate  of  2,1000  per  hour,  while  a  Maryland 
yellowthroat  ate  3,500  plant  lice  in  forty 
minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  5,270  an  hour!" 

Add  to  the  credit  of  the  various  birds  their 
destruction  of  such  insects  and  flies  as  spread 
disease,  the  keen  appetite  of  owls  for  small 
rodents,  the  general  habit  of  eating  weed 
seeds,  and,  far  from  their  service  to  man,  their 
bright  beauty,  their  cheerful  ways,  their 
melodious  songs,  and  you  will  see  that  we  do 
indeed  owe  much  consideration  to  these  charm- 
ing creatures. 

HOLSTEIN   RECORDS   FOR   APRIL 

By  W.  A.  Clemons 

During  the  month  of  April  the  official 
records  of  81  cows  and  heifers  were  received 
and  accepted  for  entry  in  the  Record  of  Merit. 
In  a  class  of  28  mature  cows,  5  have  made 
over  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  The  leader 
is  Lakeview  Lestrange  with  the  spendid  record 
of  38.05  lbs.  butter  and  741.9  lbs.  milk.  She 
now  takes  second  place  in  the  mature  class  of 
Canadian  cows  only  to  May  Echo  Sylvia.  Her 
best  day's  milk  was  111.4  lbs.  Lakeview  Farm 
also  takes  second  place  for  the  month  with 
Lakeview  Dutchland  Queen,  which  cow  makes 
34.65  lbs.  butter  and  705.8  lbs.  milk,  reaching 
108.3  lbs.  on  her  best  day.  Calamity  Snow 
Mechthilde  2nd,  after  winning  the  Canadian 
championship  in  yearly  test  as  a  three  year 
old,  comes  back  with  32.70  lbs.  butter  and  672.4 
lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  She  milked  105.5  lbs.  on 
her  best  day.  Elmdale  Gem  comes  fourth  with 
31.45  lbs.  butter  and  Laura  Netherland  Aaggie 
fifth  with  30.66  lbs.  The  rapidly  growing  list 
of  100-lb.  cows  is  increased  by  others  in  this 
list,  Rosaline  reaching  115.2  lbs.,  Princess 
Echo  DeKol  2nd,  100.1  lbs.,  Laura  Bell  Posch 
102.3  lbs.,  Calamity  Snow  Mechthilde  101.4  lbs. 
and  Lucy  May  109.6  lbs.  In  the  senior  four 
year  old  class  May  Walker  leads  with  25.40 
lbs.  butter  closely  followed  by  Queen  Abbe- 
kerk  Mechthilde  with  24.51  lbs.  and  Doljy 
Hengerveld  Korndyke  with  24.36  lbs.  Uni- 
form DeKol  stands  highest  in  the  junior  four 
year  old  class  with  28.34  lbs.,  and  Springbank 
Betsy  Colantha  second  with  27.39  lbs.  In 
the  senior  three  year  old  class  Lakeview 
Canary  Countess  joins  the  ranks  of  the  30 
pounders  with  31.46  lbs.,  Villa  View  Axie 
DeKol  follows  with  24.63  lbs.  and  Mercena 
Segis  Triumph  is  third  with  24.25  lbs.  Among 
the  junior  three  year  olds  Beauty  Lyons 
Segis  comes  first  with  20.98  lbs.  and  Camille 
Abbekerk  Korndyke  second  with  18.40  lbs.  Het 
Loo  Burke  leads  a  good  class  two  year  olds 
with  24.03  lbs.,  followed  in  order  by  Manor 
K.  S.  Segis  with  21.39  lbs.,  Pontiac  Hester 
Pietje  2nd,  with  20.76  lbs.,  and  Low  Banks 
Hester  Korndyke  with  20.29  lbs.  In  a  class 
of  18  junior  two  year  olds  Aggie  Pontiac 
Walker  stands  highest  with  20.77  lbs.,  Riddle 
Pioneer  Calamity  Duches  Mechthilde  fourth 
with  17.30  lbs. 


A  BILLION-DOLLAR  BUDGET 

The    Grain   Growers'   Guide 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  government  pro- 
poses to  raise  this  year  from  revenue,  $280,- 
000,000,  which  is  only  some  $12,000,000  more 
than  was  realized  from  that  source  last  year. 
Although  our  requirements  for  1918-19  will 
be  almost  80  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  fiscal 
period  just  closed,  the  amount  of  income  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  from  revenue  will  be  in- 
creased less  than  five  per  cent.     In  order 
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realize  this  slight  increase,  a  great  pretence  at 
drastic  change  in  methods  of  taxation  has 
been  made.  With  the  exception  of  an  in- 
creased duty  on  tea,  coffee,  and  certain  other 
beverages,  and  movie  films,  no  change  what- 
ever was  made  in  the  customs'  tariff.  The 
bulk  of  the  extra  five  per  cent,  in  revenue  will 
be  raised  through  an  extension  of  the  scope 
of  the  income  taxes,  and  the  increase  in  cer- 
tain excise  taxes.  This  larger  application  of 
the  direct  method  of  taxation,  and  the  fact 
that  the  customs'  tariff  remained  practically 
unchanged,  are  supposed  to  appeal  to  the  West 
rather  strongly. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  western  provinces 
will  be  disappointed  in  the  provisions  of  this 
year's  budget,  and  the  Guide  believes  that 
such  disappointment  is  justified.  The  out- 
standing weakness  in  the  government's  fin- 
ancial program  is  its  failure  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
of  Canada,  and  particularly  in  the  West, 
favoring  a  much  heavier  tax  on  incomes. 
While  the  enlargement  of  the  Income  Tax  Act 
oyer  that  of  last  year  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  it  does  no!  plan  to  realize  nearly 
as  much  revenue  as  might  be  raised  by  the 
direct  method,  and  raised  without  bringing 
hardship  upon  any  person.  The  government, 
incidentally,  has  neglected  also  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Great  Britain  in  abolishing  the  law 
exempting  war  bonds  from  taxation.  The 
desirable  end  to  be  attained  by  any  minister 
of  finance  at  this  acute  time  would  be  to  levy 
taxes  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  expenditure  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
without  entailing  the  least  impairment  to  the 
productive  strength  of  the  nation.  Contrary 
to  the  British  example,  Ottawa  still  persists 
in  its  devotion  to  a  customs'  tariff  as  its  chief 
source  of  income. 

Accordingly,  the  duty  has  not  been  re- 
moved from  farm  machinery  entering  Canada 
from  the  United  States.  The  excuse  advanced 
for  not  doing  so  is  the  need  for  revenue.  And 
yet,  in  the  very  same  budget  that  exhorts  the 
nation  to  greater  production,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  surplus  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, the  time-worn  demand  of  the  farmer 
for  free  agricultural  implements  is  politely 
ignored.  The  recommendation  of  Hon.  C.  A. 
Dunning,  the  Dominion  controller  of  produc- 
tion, is  thus  also  ignored.  The  western  pro- 
ducer is  accused  by  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him  with  being  animated  by  selfish  mo- 
tives in  insisting,  as  he  does,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  tariff  on  farm  machinery.  The 
charge  is  entirely  unfair.  The  truth  is  rather 
that  the  man  living  and  working  or;  the  land 
of  the  West  under  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
the  pioneer  is  a  better  judge  of  a  national 
necessity  than  those  in  older  and  more  con- 
formable parts  of  the  country  whose  influence 
is  weighed  against  him.  The  West  wanted  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  farm  implements  at 
this  session  of  parliament  because  it  is  felt 
that  the  country  as  a  whole  would  benefit  by 
that  reform.  Lower  the  customs'  tariff,  and 
make  up  the  loss  in  revenue  by  increasing 
the  tax  on  incomes.  That  is  the  view-point 
of  the  West,  and  because  Canada's  billion- 
dollar  budget  is  not  based  on  that  policy  it 
will  meet  with  much  criticism  west  of  the 
great  lakes. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION 

From  the  Farmers'  Advocate,   Winnipeg. 

The  recently  formed  organization,  the  Can- 
adian Industrial  Reconstruction  Association, 
in  proposing  a  study  of  reconstruction  after 
the  war  is  undertaking  a  work  that  has  been 
altogether  too  long  left  alone.  We  may  have 
a  prolonged  war  that  will  cover  years  that  will 
give  time  to  prepare  for  reconstruction. 
Again,  the  war  may  be  over  in  months  and  we 
will  find  our  country  without  any  plans  for 
the  future  and  with  other  countries,  our  Allies, 
neutrals,  and  even  enemy  countries  organized 
to  carry  on  energetic  trade  campaigns  that 
would  leave  Canada  helpless  and  endeavoring 
in  an  unorganized  manner  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous burden  the  war  would  have  left,  develop 
its  undeveloped  resources  and  extend  trade. 
■The  occupations  of  many  of  the  men  whose 
names  appear  on  the  executive  of  this  associa- 
tion are  unknown  to  us.  We  know,  however, 
that  many  are  associated  with  the  manufac- 
turing industry.    While  attributing  the  high- 


est aims  to  these  men  in  the  work  they  are 
undertaking,  we  fear  that  if  they  are  ex- 
clusively associated  with  one  particular  class 
of  industry  that  there  can  not  but  be  a  biased 
viewpoint  in  looking  at  conditions  that  affect 
different  industries  and  different  classes  in 
different  ways.  For  instance,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  aims  of  this  association  the  statement 
is  made: — "The  war  may,  and  possibly  will, 
bring  new  forms  of  taxation,  but  custom  duties 
must  continue  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
revenue."  There  are  very  large  classes  in  Can- 
ada, including  agriculture  in  Western  Canada, 
and  individuals  who  have  made  a  life  long 
study  of  taxation  for  the  raising  of  national 
revenues,  that  would  take  an  entirely  different 
viewpoint.  We  are  satisfied  that  if  this  factor 
and  others  mentioned  in  the  aims  of  the  associ- 
ation are  to  be  taken  as  established  facts  and 
are  to  form  a  basis  on  which  to  begin  a  plan 
of  reconstruction,  there  will  not  be  agreement 
between  this  association  and  many  other  im- 
portant  classes   in    the   country. 

In  undertaking  an  object  of  so  important  a 
nature  as  reconstruction  following  the  war 
the  body  undertaking  such  reorganization 
should  be  representative  of  every  important 
class  in  the  country.  Unless  it  is  fully  repre- 
sentative there  will  be  little  of  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  nature  grow  out  of  its  work 
and  deliberation.  We  may  state  that  besides 
this  organization,  that  organized  agriculture, 
organized  labor,  the  Great  War  Veterans  and 
other  bodies,  including  the  Church,  are  work- 
ing on  after  the  war  problems.  If  each  works 
separately  we  are  satisfied  that  each  will  come 
to  a  different  basis  of  approaching  these  prob- 
lems. The  result  will  be  confusion.  What 
Canada  requires  is  a  national  body  repre- 
senting all  classes  and  industries  that,  tak- 
ing nothing  for  granted,  will  work  out  a 
basis  for  approaching  and  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  will  grow  out  of  the  war,  that  will 
formulate  plans  for  developing  our  indus- 
tries, our  trade  and  our  undeveloped  re- 
sources. 

But  in  studying  these  problems  the  factor 
that  must  stand  out  above  all  else  is  how  the 
solution  of  these  problems  will  affect  the  great 
mass  of  people  and  not  alone  how  it  will 
develop  our  industries.  Surely  we  have 
learned  from  this  war  that  industry  and  com- 
merce are  but  the  means  whereby  men  and 
women  can  not  only  earn  a  livelihood,  but 
whereby  they  can  attain  the  pleasure  that 
should  come  in  life  through  education  and 
recreation. 

Industry,  trade,  transportation,  finance  or 
agriculture  must  not  be  controlled  by  small 
groups  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  amassing 
wealth  through  the  work,  ingenuity  and  ability 
of  the  great  working  class.  We  say,  then,  that 
in  a  policy  of  reconstruction,  while  a  great 
deal  of  thought  must  be  given  to  matters  of 
trade,  industry  and  finance,  the  ideal  pervad- 
ing all  must  be  humanity.  There  must  be 
economic  freedom  for  the  people   of  Canada. 


The  men  who  have  created  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Association  have 
undertaken  a  work  that  must  receive  national 
consideration.  We  would  suggest  that  organ- 
ized agriculture  take  up  definite  work  in  res- 
pect to  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture following  the  war  and,  if  possible,  to  aid 
in  forming  a  National  Council  representing  all 
classes  and  factions  that  might  study  methods 
of  bridging  the  period  of  readjustment,  which 
may  be  long  and  difficult,  after  the  word 
"peace"  has  rung  round  the  world  and  the 
remnants  of  war  torn  European  nations  begin 
their  left  off  occupations.  But  in  that  study 
of  reconstruction  there  will  only  have  been 
something  accomplished  if  the  masses  of  the 
people-  are,  in  the  future,  given  a  better  living, 
a  higher  education,  and  an  opportunity  to  take 
more  pleasure  from  their  life  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  Huge  industries  will  in 
the  future  count  for  little  if  they  do  not  re- 
flect the  prosperity  of  the  people  in  all  classes. 


FIXING  CATTLE  PRICES 

From  the  Canadian  Farm 

.  There  are  rumors  that  the  Food  Controller 
or  others  in  authority  contemplate  placing  a 
maximum  price  on  beef  cattle.  This  rumor 
is  causing  some  concern  among  men  in  the 
cattle  trade.  Whether  action  of  this  kind  will 
be  taken  or  not,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
state.  It  will,  however,  be  a  more  difficult 
problem  to  handle  than  fixing  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  number  and  types  of  market 
cattle  vary  so  much  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  establish  a  maximum  price  for 
each  one.  This  difficulty  might  be  gotten  over, 
however,  by  fixing  the  maximum  price  for 
choice  butchers'  cattle,  and  the  prices  for 
other  types  would  regulate  themselves  accord- 
ingly. In  any*  case  the  question  is  not  with- 
out difficulties  in  the  way,  as  the  Food  Con- 
troller in  Britain  has  found  out  by  this  time, 
judging  from  comments  in  our  British  agri- 
cultural exchanges  on  controlled  prices  for 
livestock.  But  what  about  feed  for  cattle? 
If  the  price  of  the  finished  beef  animal  is  to 
be  fixed,  should  not  the  price  of  feed  necessary 
to  fit  it  for  market  be  fixed  also?  The  high 
prices  prevailing  for  beef  cattle  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  all  meat  producing  animals  for 
that  matter,  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  high  cost  of  feed.  There  is  an  extraordin- 
ary demand  for  meat,  we  admit.  There  is  also 
a  shortage  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
•  country  to  meet  that  demand.  But  the  feed 
situation  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  price  also.  With  help  scarce  and  dear,  the 
farmer  may  not  be  able  to  relieve  the  feed 
situation  very  materially  this  year,  and  con- 
sequently would  need  to  get  high  prices  for 
his  cattle  next  winter  to  come  out  even.  The 
fixing  of  prices,  therefore,  involves  many 
problems. 


HERESY 

BY  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 

Nothing  within  me  responds  to  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve: 

And  Genesis  seems  like  a  tale  not  meant  for  the  world  to  believe: 

Yet  when  I  wake  in  the  dawn,  if  the  skies  are  gray  or  gold, 

The  love,  the  love  in  the  heart  of  me,  for  God,  can  never  be  told. 

Jesus  to  me  is  a  man  who  lived  the  life  divine: 

And  I  think  of  his  birth  as  a  human  birth,  just  like  yours  and  mine! 

But  the  love  down  deep  in  my  heart,  that  is  sweeter  than  any  other, 

Is  the  great  uplifting,  tender  love  I  give  to  Christ,  my  brother. 

I  know  at  times  I  have  erred,  as  all  tvho  are  mortal  will: 

By  doing  the  wrong  thing  well,  or  doing  the  right  thing  ill. 

But  nobody  else  can  atone  for  the  paths  my  feet  have  trod: 

And  I  know,  I  knoiv  by  the  love  in  my  heart,  I  can  make  it  right  with  God. 

The  world  has  a  thousand  creeds,  and  never  a  one  have  I: 

Nor  church  of  my  own,  though  a  million  spires  are  pointing  the  way  on  high. 

But  I  float  on  the  bosoms  of  faith,  that  bears  me  along  like  a  river: 

And  the  lamp  of  my  soul  is  alight  with  love,  for  life  and  the  world,  and  the 

Giver. 
I  know  how  brief  is  my  span,  and  I  know  how  certain  is  death; 
And  I  send  out  a  prayer  of  love  and  trust  with  the  breathing  of  every  breath; 
And  heretic  though  I  am,  outside  of  the  pale  of  creeds, 
I  have  love  in  my  heart  for  God  and  man:  and  I  think  it  is  all  one  needs. 


BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Paint,  Varnish  and  System 

Keeping  the  Farm  Plant  in  Smooth  Running  Shape. 


"AND  don't  forget  this,"  said  George 

•**■  Brown,  as  he  tapped  a  well-filled 
tool-box. 

He  had  just  fitted  out  his  son  on  a  new 
farm  and  was  giving  him  those  last  part- 
ing words  that  never  quite  fade  from  a 
son's  mind. 

"Whenever  you  see  a  loose  nail  either 
draw  it  and  drive  it  in  a  new  place  or 
drive  it  home  again.  Never  get  it  into 
your  head  that  you  are  too  busy  to  keep 
up  repairs.  If  you  make  that  mistake 
you  are  foredoomed  to  loss,  at  least,  and 
very  likely  to  complete  failure.  So  go  to 
it  and  stay  at  it,"  concluded  the  veteran 
farmer  as  he  left  his  son  to  work  out 
his  own  destiny. 

The  secret  of  getting  repairs  well  done 
is  working  systematically.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  keeping  up  the  repairs  on  the  build- 
ings for  instance.  Besides  the  repairs  in- 
cidental to  accident  or  special  wear  or 
breakage,  the  buildings  should  be  gone 
over  at  least  once  a  year  in  detail.  For 
going  over  the  walls  a  hammer  and  a  few 
nails  and  a  carpenter's  apron  and  a 
couple  of  ladders  are  all  that  is  required 
for  reaching  any  part  up  the  eaves.  Be- 
ginning at  one  corner  and  working  clear 
round  to  one's  starting  point  there  need 
not  be  left  a  single  loose  board  or  nail. 
The  doors  and  their  equipment  require 
special  care,  as  hinges  and  tracks  have  a 
way  of  getting  loose  or  a  little  out  of  true, 
but  when  they  are  looked  after  regularly 
it  is  a  comparatively  light  task  to  keep 
them  in  first  class  condition.  All  hinge 
bolts  should  be  tested  for  tightness  and 
given  a  careful  coat  of  paint  to  exclude 
the  moisture.  If  any  loose  shingles  are  in 
evidence  the  roof  should  be  gone  over  by 
a  carpenter  and  left  whole  and  ready  for 
rain. 

As  soon  as  a  bin  is  empty  in  the  granary 
it  should  be  swept  clean  and  examined 
with  lantern  or  flash  light  for  rat  holes. 
The  boards  for  the  bin  should  be  placed 
above  the  bin  ready  for  use  and  they 
should  never  be  devoted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose.    All  the  stables  require  the  same 


attention. and  in  detail  or  loss  will  be  sure 
to  follow. 

PAINTING  EVERY  FIVE  YEARS 
Every  five  years  at  least  the  farm  build- 
ings should  be  given  a  fresh  coat  of  paint. 
In  by  far  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is 
best  to  employ  a  professional  for  this 
job.  He  has  the  equipment  and  the  skill 
and  the  experience  that  is  likely  to  insure 
a  good  job,  to  say  nothing  of  saving  bad 
temper  and  broken  bones.  The  paint  seals 
up  the  wood  and  gives  the  nails  a  coat  that 
-excludes  the  water,  in  this  way  keeping 
the  boards  from  warping  and  from  rot- 
ting. If  the  farmer  has  the  time  and  the 
inclination  to  tackle  the  painting  himself 
the  obstacles  are  not  insurmountable.  He 
requires  jacks  and  planks  and  poles  for 
his  scaffolds,  but  he  needs  a  good  deal  of 
caution  and  skill  in  building  his  scaffolds 
or  disaster  may  overtake  him.  The  lower 
buildings  that  may  be  reached  by  ladders 
may  be  readily  painted  by  the  farmer 
himself.  However,  he  must  be  careful  to 
mix  all  the  paint  required  for  the  build- 
ing at  one  time  and  not  neglect  to  stir  the 
paint  constantly  or  his  building  will  have 


shades  so  varied  that  it  will  excite  the 
curiosity  of  inquiring  neighbors. 

SYSTEM  IN  CARE  OF  IMPLEMENTS 
System  is  even  more  necessary  when  it 
comes  to  the  looking  over  implements. 

No  machine  should  be  laid  aside  after 
the  season's  work  without  its  being 
cleaned  and  the  need  of  any  repairs  noted 
on  a  card  attached  or  placed  in  the  tool 
box.  Plows  and  harrows  should  be 
cleaned  and  all  the  wearing  parts  such  as 
mould  boards  and  teeth  wiped  carefully 
with  a  greased  rag.  It  takes  but  a  mom- 
ent to  do  this,  while  the  gain  in  time  and 
quality  and  ease  of  work  when  the  im- 
plement is  put  to  use  afterwards  more 
than  makes  up  for  time  thus  spent. 

Varnish  should  play  a  far  larger  part 
in  the  care  of  farm  implements  than  it 
does.  Varnish  is  not  an  ornament  but  a 
seal  designed  to  give  permanence  to  the 
paint.  Loose  bolts  and  rods  loose  in  their 
places  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  varnish 
has  worn  off  thus  allowing  the  water  to 
soak  in  about  the  bolts  and  to  rot  the 
wood  with  consequent  slackening  of  the 
implement  all  round.  This  is  especially 
true  of  tires,  of  drills  and  rakes  and  of  the 
wooden  equipment  of  machinery  gen- 
erally. When  the  paint  is  worn  as  well  as 
the  varnish,  the  wood  should  be  first 
painted  and  then  varnished.  As  a  rule 
the  wood  work  of  implements  should  be 


IT'S    BUILDING   TIME 

By  F.  A..  Mitchell 

I  knew  a  man  named  David  Smith  who  lived  near  where  I  grew, 
He  diligently  tilled  the  soil,  and  prospered  by  it,  too, 
Until  old  Smith  was  looked  upon  as  wealthy  for  those  days — 
But  sort  o'  obstinate  and  queer,  and  "set  like"  in  his  ways. 

He'd  never  build  new  buildings  till  his  old  were  all  run  down, 
And   when   he   shingle-patched  a   roof,   'twas  noised  all  over  town; 
He  always  said  'tivas  costly,  that  the  house  and  barn  he  had 
Were  good  enough  for  any  one,  with  times  a-lookin'  bad. 

Smith  got  a  lot  of  grewsome  joy  predicting  troublous  times, 

And  prophesying  business  gloom,  and  labor  union  crimes; 

If  neighbors  started  building  plans,  he'd  trot  statistics  out 

To  prove  to  them  the  cost  would  bring  bankruptcy  without  doubt. 

Old  Dave  died  years  and  years  ago,  but  every  time  I  think 

Of  all  the  optimistic  thoughts  he  put  upon  the  blink, 

Of  all  the  building  plans  he  spoiled,  and  all  his  hard  limes  dope, 

1  thank  the  Lord  I  look  on  life  with  some  degree  of  hope. 
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varnished  every  third  year,  though  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  equipment. 

The  first  thing  in  making  repairs  is  to 
secure  a  place  where  the  light  is  good  and 
where  one  has  a  good,  well-swept  floor  to 
work  on.  In  addition,  there  should  be  a 
number  of  boxes  or  tin  cans  to  hold  bolts 
or  nuts  as  they  are  removed.  The  clean 
floor  and  the  boxes  will  save  loss  of  time 
and  articles  and  no  little  anxiety. 

THE    MOWING    MACHINE 

Take  the  mower  for  an  illustration  of 
caring  for  the  farm  implements.  Begin, 
say,  at  the  cutting  bar.  The  knife  should 
be  removed,  cleaned  and  sharpened,  and 
tested  for  straighlness.  The  guards 
should  be  tested  for  alignment.  The 
ledger  plates  should  be  left  keen  and 
ready  for  business.  The  knife  should 
then  be  replaced  and  oiled  and  not  left  till 
it  runs  with  perfect  freedom.  Kinks  and 
bends  must  all  be  straightened  out.  The 
knife  bar  should  run  freely  by  hand,  and 
yet  have  but  little  play,  as  all  unnecessary 
freedom  but  leaves  space  for  dirt  and 
grit.  This  principle  applies  to  the  ma- 
chine throughout.  Part  by  part  the  ma- 
chine should  be  gone  over  till  each  bearing 
is  clean  and  snug.  Oil  cups  should  be 
cleaned  and  all  oil  passages  thoroughly 
opened.  Worn  washers  and  collars  should 
be  replaced  and  every  part  left  clean  and 
whole. 

THE  BINDER  ON  A  RAINY  DAY 
Caring  for  the  binder  is  a  larger  task 
than  caring  for  the  mower,  yet  the  same 
principles  apply  throughout.  The  caring 
for  the  cutting  apparatus  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  caring  for  the  cutting  outfit  of 
the  mower.  In  addition  there  is  the  part 
that  does  the  binding.  In  caring  for  this 
part  the  canvas  should  be  removed  and  all 
rents  mended  and  broken  slats  replaced. 
The  canvas  should  then  be  measured  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  quite  true  and  regular. 
When  this  is  done,  the  platform  should 
be  attended  to.  The  rollers  should  be  in 
alignment  and  running  freely.  The  plat- 
form should  be  squared  up  by  tightening 
or  lengthening  the  brace  rods.  The  test 
for  the  squareness  of  the  platforms  or 
frames  is  made  by  ascertaining  the 
diagonals  by  a  careful  use  of  a  measuring 
rod  or  board.  When  the  whole  machine 
has  been  gone  over  and  cleaned  and  made 
snug  it  should  be  run  for  a  few  minutes 
to  find  out  if  all  is  running  just  right.  The 
knotter  should  be  tested  out,  particularly, 
as  loss  is  bound  to  follow  a  mishap  with 
this  part  of  the  machine.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  having  the  knotter 
thoroughly  clean.  Broken  parts  should 
be  replaced  and  all  bends  remedied. 

When  the  season's  work  is  over  for  the 
binder  the  canvasses  should  be  removed 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  where  mice 
cannot  make  nests  in  them.  The  leather 
parts  should  be  treated  to  a  good  leather 
dressing  to  keep  them  working  freely. 
The  knife  bar  should  be  removed  and 
greased  and  all  wearing  parts  cleaned  and 
oiled.  If  any  part  of  the  grease  has  been 
rubbed  off  it  should  be  replaced  and  allow- 
ed to  harden.  If  the  repairs  of  the  ma- 
chinery are  kept  up  the  general  overlook- 
ing can  be  done  in  a  very  little  time. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  before 
operating  a  machine  in  a  field  to  first  look 
it  over  at  least  twice  a  day  during  the 
cutting  season  to  see  that  nuts  are  tight 
and  all  the  oil  cups  and  passages  working 
freely. 

THE  FARM  REPAIR  SHOP 

Nothing  facilitates  keeping  up  things 
on  the  farm  like  the  farm  repair  shop. 


In  this  shop  there  should  be  a  stove  and 
a  good  floor  and  as  many  tools  as  the 
farmer  feels  he  can  use.  When  the 
shop  is  warm  and  comfortable  it  is  a 
positive  pleasure  to  run  into  it  of  a  wet 
or  cold  day  to  do  the  fixing  required. 
Being  a  building  by  itself,  there  is  little 
danger  of  losing  parts  of  the  machinery 
as  the  renovating  is  being  done.  Harness 
may  be  oiled  here  and  all  the  painting  of 
implements  carried  on  free  from  dust. 
This  is  the  natural  storehouse  for  ma- 
terials and  when  the  tools  and  materials 
are  on  hand  the  repairs  are  almost  sure 
to  be  done  on  time. 

ATTENTION   TO  FENCES  REGULARLY 

Fences  require  attention  as  well  as  any 
other  part  of  the  farm  equipment.  Like 
all  other  equipment,  no  way  has  yet  been 
devised  of  making  a  perfect  fence.  Wires 
slacken  or  break  on  the  best  of  farms. 
The  only  resort  in  such  cases  is  to  repair. 
The  hours  after  a  shower  are  usually  the 
best  time  for  this  purpose  as  other  farm 
operations  usually  are  suspended  at  such 
times.  The  leaning  post  should  be 
straightened,  by  relieving  it  of  the  burden 
of  rails  or  wire,  lifting  it  out  of  its  hole, 
cleaning  the  hole  and  re-setting.  Half 
way  measures  in  such  cases  are  largely 
a  waste  of  time.  When  wire  is  slack  the 
only  thing  is  to  draw  the  staples  and  to 
tighen  and  restaple  the  whole  outfit.  If 
a  wire  is  broken  it  should  be  spliced  by 
adding  a  new  strand  and  tightening. 
When  fences  are  kept  up  by  an  annual 
repair  it  is  astonishing  how  easily  the 
trick  is  done.  The  big  secret  is  system 
and  going  at  it.  The  farmer  who  keeps 
his  eyes  open  after  his  fences  are  once 
well  placed  will  keep  up  the  repairs  with 
a  very  few  hours'  work  when  these  hours 
are  spent  annually.  When  the  price  of 
material  has  practically  doubled  it  is  good 
business  to  add  to  the  life  of  the  farm 
fence  by  giving  it  every  chance  to  stay  fit 
as  long  as  possible. 

IT  PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 
Will  it  pay  to  thus  care  for  the  farm 
equipment?  There  is  but  one  answer. 
Care  of  farm  equipment  will  more  than 
double  the  average  life  of  machinery  and 
implements.  Neglect  destroys  far  more 
machinery  than  work.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  a  binder  should  not  give 
at  least  thirty  years  of  service  on  a  two- 

THE    NEW    BARN 

By   W.  L.   Larned 

The  last  red  shingle  is  in  place, 

The  last  white  door-frame  tried  and 

true. 
And  all  the  big  place  smiles  at  you, 

Or  seems  to,  with  a  beaming  face. 

We've    watched    it    grow,    these   many 
days, 
And  loved  the  very  hammer  blows, 
That  come,  when  any  structure  grows, 

Or  when  one's  hopes  begin  to  raise. 

We  love  the  barn,  its  very  wood; 

The  nails  that  hold  it,  and  the  doors: 

The    spotless    stalls    and    gleaming 
floors, 
We  love  it — as  I  guess  we  should. 
For  soon,  when  May  comes  smiling  out 

And  woodbine  tangles  in  her  hair, 

And  violets  are  everywhere, 
We'll  see  its  mission,  hereabout. 

Love  went  into  each  stick  and  stone, 

The  hearts  of  us  are  part  of  it. 

Hard  labor  built  each  little  bit, 
And  sacrifice  we  know,  alone. 
But  noiv,  the  birds  are  in  the  air. 

The  herd  is  looking  to  the  field. 

God  grant   the   crops    bring   fulsome 
yield, 
The  worlds  are  hungry,  everywhere! 


hundred  acre  farm.  Farm  buildings 
should  not  deteriorate  appreciably  in  a 
lifetime.  Parts  will  wear  with  work,  but 
they  are  quickly  ruined  by  letting  them 
go. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  that  every  time 
an  implement  is  overhauled  with  care  that 
the  owner  understands  it  better  and  gets 
better  results  from  its  use.  In  this  way 
a  wideawake  farmer  may  equip  his  farm 
with  machines  that  other  men  discard  as 
useless.  Ten  years  ago  a  farmer  bought  a 
cream  separator  at  a  sale  that  the  owner 
was  willing  to  let  go  for  junk.  An  hour's 
work  and  the  expenditure  of  three  dollars 
put  this  expensive  machine  into  such  good 
shape  that  it  is  to-day  doing  as  good  work 
as  it  performed  when  it  was  new. 

Besides  adding  to  the  life  of  the  ma- 
chinery there  is  the  additional  time  gained 
by  preventing  the  waste  of  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  of  using  equip- 
ment that  is  in  first  class  condition. 


LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION 

By  E.  L.  McCaskey 

T  ABOR  is  scarce  and  building  materials 
-*--/  are  high.  As  I  travel  through  the 
country,  however,  I  find  that  there  is 
about  as  much  remodelling  and  building 
as  usual;  in  the  dairy  districts  perhaps 
there  is  a  little  more  money  being  ex- 
pended in  the  improvement  of  stables 
than  in  years  past.  In  some  of  this  re- 
modelling the  essentials  of  a  good  stable 
are  frequently  neglected.  The  three 
things  most  essential  are  sanitation,  light 
and  ventilation.  Really  all  three  of  these 
come  under  the  head  of  sanitation  but  the 
word  is  generally  thought  of  in  connection 
with  cleanliness. 

The  most  important  point  in  stable 
cleanliness  is  the  character  of  the  floors. 
Nothing  but  cement  floors  should  ever  be 
considered  for  stables  now-a-days.  There 
is  one  point  in  the  laying  of  these  floors, 
however,  that  is  frequently  neglected — the 
bottom  of  the  manger  should  be  finished 
as  smoothly  as  is  possible  with  a  rich  mix- 
ture of  cement  and  fine  plaster  sand.  Fin- 
ally, the  cement  portions  of  the  manger 
should  be  painted  with  pure  cement.  The 
object  of  this  very  careful  finishing  is  to 
prevent  sour  odors  developing  which  will 
throw  a  high  producing  cow  off  her  feed. 
Well  finished  continuous  mangers  are 
easily  kept  clean,  an  important  point  in 
handling  a  productive  dairy  herd. 

Even  to-day  few  of  the  new  barns 
erected  in  the  country  allow  sufficient  light 
in  the  stables.  The  best  stables  that  I 
have  been  in  have  at  least  one-third  of 
the  linear  wall  length  in  window  glass 
and  windows  that  are  at  least  three  feet 
deep.  Some  stables  have  over  one-half  of 
the  linear  wall  length  in  window  glass,  but 
the  difficulty  here  is  to  keep  the  stables 
warm  enough  when  high  winds  are  blow- 
ing. The  upper  portion  of  the  window 
should  be  hinged  so  as  to  swing  inwards 
to  admit  of  greater  ventilation  in  warm 
weather.  A  coat  of  whitewash  frequently 
renewed  supplements  the  lighting  of  the 
windows. 

A  proper  system  of  ventilation  is  the 
point  most  neglected  of  all  in  stable  con- 
struction. Did  a  really  good  ventilating 
system  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  install  the 
chances  are  that  the  subject  would  re- 
ceive more  attention.  Either  the  King  or 
the  Rutherford  systems  can  be  added  to 
any  stable  of  moderate  size  for  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  $25  or  $30  for  both 
lumber  and  labor  and  this  is  an  investment 
that  can  be  counted  upon  to  pay  several 
hundred  per  cent,  interest  every  year  that 
the  stable  is  in  use. 


Does  It  Pay  To  Paint? 

The  Community  Value  Of  Renovating  And  Fixing  Up  Must  Carry  Weight 
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E'LL  all  have  to  slick  up  now 
that  Bryanson  has  started." 
And  so  it  actually  turned  out. 
Bryanson  had  found  that  his  new  barn 
walls  were  just  about  to  suffer  from  the 
weather.  Before  any  signs  of  decay  had 
set  in  he  had  given  every  board  a  good 
coat  of  paint.  The  doors  and  the  window 
frames  and  the  sash  had  been  treated 
with  paint  trimmings  that  made  the  body 
of  the  building  show  up  well,  with  the 
consequence  that  his  barn  was  noted  and 
commented  upon  by  all  of  the  neighbors 
as  they  passed.  Hence  the  remark  of  the 
observer  who  foresaw  that  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  farmers  would  need  to  decorate 
their  buildings  or  they  would  fall  behind 
in  the  esteem  of  the  neighborhood. 

Paint  is  not  a  necessary  evil  but  an 
investment.  It  is  not  an  offering  made  on 
the  altar  of  public  opinion,  but  a  bond 
that  guarantees  the  life  and  usefulness  of 
every  building  and  implement  upon  which 
it  is  used.  There  is  no  reason  why  lumber 
should  not  last  unimpaired  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  if  only  every  five  years 
it  is  carefully  painted.  There  are  farm 
buildings  near  Toronto  in  which  the  lum- 
ber is  quite  as  good  as  the  day  on  which 
it  was  first  put  in  place.  The  farm  of  the 
late  Simpson  Rennie  is  a  fine  example  of 
this  fact. 

SELECT    GOOD    MATERIAL 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  not  do  his  own  painting.  The  first 
step  is  to  look  up  a  reliable  dealer  and  to 
demand  of  him  a  first  class  article.  The 
basis  is  good  lead  and  oil  or  a  proven 
substitute  and  shellac  for  the  knots.  The 
next  article  is  a  good  extension  ladder 
that  will  enable  the  workman  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  portion  of  the  building 
to  be  painted.  The  knots  should  be  given 
a  liberal  coating  of  shellac  and  if  the 
hinges  of  the  doors  or  other  metal  parts 
have  become  rusted  they  should  be 
shellacked  before  applying  the  paint.  By 
the  way  this  is  the  secret  of  painting  iron 
gates.  Before  they  are  painted  they 
should  first  be  shellacked.  After  all  the 
knots   or   "piny"    parts   have   been   thus 


By  John   Maxwell 


covered  the  paint  should  be  evenly  applied 
till  every  crack  and  cranny  has  been 
covered.  After  the  body  of  the  building 
has  been  given  the  coat,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  sash  and  the  window  and 
door  frames.  Last  of  all,  the  hinges  and 
fastenings  should  be  coated  with  black 
paint. 

If  the  farmer  has  any  doubts  about  his 
own  taste  in  the  matter  of  a  color  scheme, 
he  need  have  no  hesitation  in  writing  to 
the  firm  from  which  he  hopes  to  secure  his 
paint  and  they  will  be  glad  to  return  sug- 
gestions that  he  will  find  valuable,  not 
only  in  the  line  of  giving  an  effective  color 
scheme  but  in  the  way  of  making  the  best 
use  of  his  materials. 

Two  coats  of  paint  should  be  given  on 
the  first  painting.  If  these  are  well  put  on 
and  if  the  paint  is  good  an  application  of 
paint  will  not  be  required  for  another 
five  years.  Painting  done  with  good  ma- 
terials and  well  rubbed  in  will  prove  a  job 
twice  done.  When  buildings  are  well 
painted  it  is  almost  impossible  for  neigh- 
bors not  to  follow  suit. 

Farm  implements  should  be  painted 
regularly  or  they  will  rapidly  lose  in 
value.  When  the  paint  is  worn  from  the 
woodwork,  moisture  finds  its  way  inside 
the  bolts  and  under  the  nuts  with  conse- 
quent loosening.  When  the  paint  is  re- 
moved from  the  iron  portion  of  the  ma- 
chinery, rust  soon  does  its  destructive 
work.  A  new  machine  should  be  varn- 
ished every  season  as  soon  as  its  work  is 
done.  This  varnish  will  preserve  the  paint 
and  really  seal  the  implement  against  the 
ravages  of  wind  and  weather  and  the 
moisture  of  the  season.  Waggons  and 
sleighs  and  buggies  thus  treated  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Rims  of  waggon  wheels  are 
particularly  in  need  of  this  attention. 
It  takes  but  a  little  time  to  run  a  waggon 
out  to  a  warm  side  of  a  building  and  to 
give  it  a  thorough  going  over  with  warm 
varnish. 

When  the  wooden  portion  of  a  waggon 
or  of  an  implement  has  had  the  paint  worn 
away  it  should  be  washed  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible.   It  should  then  be  sand-papered  and 


One  farmer  who  put  up  a  good  barn  and  painted  it  sold  the  farm  well  last 

year.     But  selling  a  place  is  by  no  means  the  first  reason  for  painting. 

Fixing  up  improves  the  moral  life  of  a  community,  and  if  we  as 

farmers    would    invest    more    in    neighborhood    values    we 

would    hold    a    better    rural    social    life. 


brushed  clear  of  all  dust  of  any  kind.  The 
paint  should  then  be  applied  smoothly  and 
evenly  and  left  to  dry  over  a  few  days 
till  it  is  quite  hard.  The  second  coat 
should  be  applied  then  and  when  this 
coat  is  hard  and  altogether  dry  it  should 
be  varnished.  If  the  varnish  is  applied 
when  the  woodwork  is  warm  it  acts  as  a 
seal  that  keeps  the  paint  perfectly  water- 
tight. There  is  no  mystery  about  paint 
and  varnish.  They  are  preservatives 
whose  value  has  been  attested  by  hard 
experience. 

But  not  only  do  they  preserve  what  the 
farmer  already  has  but  they  are  advance 
agents  for  his  good  fortune.  "This  man 
looks  after  things"  is  the  remark  that  one 
is  sure  to  make  regarding  the  farmer  who 
uses  paint  effectively.  A  buyer  naturally 
looks  for  better  stock  and  seed  and  other 
products  on  a  fa^rm  that  is  well  kept  up. 
Indeed  the  farmer  who  has  the  enterprise 
to  paint  usually  has  the  vim  to  look  well 
to  the  details  of  the  rest  of  his  business. 
There  is  a  contagion  in  wholesome  appear- 
ances that  is  sure  to  result  in  progress. 
Old  mother  nature  has  a  way  of  putting 
a  noble  spirit  in  a  goodly  body.  She  saw 
to  it  that  flowers  were  made  attractive. 
Even  the  clover,  one  of  our  most  valuable 
plants,  is  also  one  of  the  fairest.  The 
maple  and  the  oak  and  the  elm  are  valu- 
able not  only  on  the  market  but  they  are 
good  to  look  upon. 

Farming  is  not  only  the  most  ancient 
and  fundamentally  useful  of  the  arts  of 
man  but  it  may  easily  be  made  the  most 
alluring  to  the  eye.  There  is  something 
in  the  mind  of  man  that  demands  that  it 
should  be.  Hence  when  a  prospective 
buyer  of  either  a  farm  or  its  products 
comes  to  a  farm  with  its  buildings  and 
implements  made  attractive  by  paint  well 
used  there  is  a  feeling  that  things  are  as 
they  should  be.  Paint  is  not  all,  but  it 
is  an  evidence  of  good  taste  at  least  and 
one,  by  inference,  looks  for  quality  when 
he  finds  good  appearance. 

Good  appearances  backed  up  by  solid 
service  as  is  the  case  with  good  painting  of 
farm  implements  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  self-respect,  and  good  business  sense 
is  a  fellow  to  self-respect.  These  are  all 
qualities  that  a  farmer  does  not  cash  in 
on,  but  they  are  the  spring  whence  his 
bank  account  is  sure  to  rise.  Taking  one 
farmer  with  another,  the  one  who  markets 
his  produce  from  a  well  painted  waggon 
drawn  by  horses  in  good  condition  will 
make  better  sales  than  the  farmer  whose 
outfit  has  down-at-the-heels  appearance. 
The  farmer  who  has  his  buildings  looking 
just  right  is  the  farmer  where  cattle  and 
grain  are  likely  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 
When  the  farmer  comes  to  sell  his  imple 
ments  will  pay  five  times  over  for  the 
time  spent  in  keeping  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, while  the  paint  spent  in  preserving 
his  building  will  give  the  largest  sort  of 
profitable  returns. 

But  while  the  farmer  can  do  his  own 
painting  he  will  make  no  mistake  by  em- 
ploying a  skilled  workman  to  do  the  job, 
This  is  particularly  the  case  of  the  farmer 
who  never  has  observed  a  painter  at  his 
work.  The  farmer  is  the  first  to  admit 
that  a  painter  is  liable  to  make  a  poor  job 
at  plowing  or  drilling  up  a  field.    At  the 
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same  time  any  farmer  will  soon  be  able  to 
do  his  own  painting  by  beginning  on  some 
small  job,  such  as  painting  his  plows  or 
his  double  trees  or  his  waggon  racks. 
Practice  will  soon  give  him  all  the  skill 
that  he  needs.  Smaller  buildings  such  as 
the  hog  pens  and  the  hen  pens  will  lead 
up  to  the  larger  jobs.  The  firm  from 
whom  he  buys  his  paint  will  give  plenty  of 
printed  directions.  These  directions  are 
to  be  read  and  studied  and  acted  upon. 
When  this  is  overlooked  disappointment 
is  sure  to  follow. 

But  if  the  painting  of  the  out-buildings 
of  the  farm  is  important  the  painting  of 
the  farm  house  is  far  more  important  and 
significant  and  fruitful  in  good  results. 
Almost  instinctively  we  judge  a  man  by 
the  appearance  of  the  house  he  lives  in. 
The  house  may  be  small  and  low-priced 
but  it  should  be  neat  and  attractive  and 
no  heuse  can  look  its  best  unless  it  is 
neatly  painted.  What  is  more,  it  cannot 
be  as  well  protected  against  drafts  as  it 
should  be  unless  paint  is  made  use  of.  As 
the  painter  goes  his  rounds  he  discovers 
and  fills  up  the  leaks  whence  the  farmer's 
heat  oozes  out.  The  loose  putty  is  re- 
placed and  the  glass  is  fitted  properly. 
The  nail  that  has  slackened  is  driven  home 
and  a  score  of  other  like  defects  are  un- 
covered and  removed. 


But  it  is  inside  the  house  the  farmer's 
wife  spends  the  greater  part  of  her  exis- 
tence. Surely  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
her  special  domain  should  be  made  as  at- 
tractive as  skill  and  paint  can  make  them ! 
Acting  on  this  principle  does  more  to  make 
her  lot  enjoyable  than  the  average  farm- 
er is  disposed  to  think.  Paint  on  the 
kitchen  floor  and  well  painted  walls  and 
woodwork  in  the  kitchen  and  living  rooms 
go  a  long  way  towards  making  her  work 
easy  and  pleasant.  Not  only  is  her  work 
made  easy  and  pleasant,  but  there  is  a 
sanitary  value  in  paint  beyond  all  power 
to  reckon.  The  paint  and  varnish  leave 
the  kitchen  so  that  it  may  be  wiped 
thoroughly  clean.  In  this  way  no  disease 
breeding  germ  finds  a  lodging  place. 

When  it  comes  to  painting  the  farm 
house  it  is  best  to  employ  a  skilled 
mechanic.  The  additional  taste  thus 
secured  more  than  pays  for  the  additional 
cost.  His  skilled  vision  will  discover 
a  color  scheme  such  as  comes  only  from 
experience.  Further  he  will  have  a  thor- 
oughness that  will  go  a  long  distance  to- 
wards making  his  work  satisfactory.  But 
when  his  services  cannot  be  had  there  need 
be  no  serious  hesitation.  A  line  to  the 
maker  of  the  paints  used  will  bring  sug- 
gestions that  will  prove  helpful,  and  un- 


less one  makes  a  beginning  he  cannot  hope 
to  become  expert. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  painting  and  decor- 
ating with  an  eye  at  once  to  the  practical 
and  the  attractive  will  yield  big  returns 
on  every  dollar  and  minute  invested  there- 
in. Children  are  attracted  by  pretty 
things.  A  newly  painted,  fresh  looking 
machine  or  implement  or  driving  outfit 
appeals  very  strongly  to  them.  If  their 
farm  surroundings  are  made  bright  as 
well  as  profitable,  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  remain  interested  in  them.  If  young 
people  find  that  their  own  community 
leads  the  van  in  spick  and  span  appear- 
ances they  are  far  more  likely  to  keep 
near  home  in  their  recreations.    , 

In  this  connection  too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  importance  of  the  efficient  and 
tasteful  painting  of  the  rural  public  school 
and  the  rural  church.  The  best  rural 
schools  and  churches  and  Sabbath  schools 
are  solid  testimonials  to  the  fact  that 
when  children  are  given  beautiful  or  taste- 
ful buildings  their  better  instincts 
triumph  and  they  guard  the  good  things 
entrusted  to  them  with  a  fidelity  that 
astonishes  those  who  never  have  witnessed 
it.  The  child  who  looks  upon  and  pro- 
tects attractive  surroundings  till  he  is 
fifteen  is  educated  not  only  in  good  taste 
and  self  control  but  in  morals  as  well. 


Green  Crops  That  Have  Been  Siloed 

Oat  Sheaves,  Sunflowers,  Clover,  as  Well  as  Corn  for  the  Silo 

By  W.  L.  Smith 


CORN,  as  all  Ontario  farmers  know, 
is  siloed  every  year,  but  corn  is 
not,  as  many  believe,  the  only  green 
fodder  that  can  be  transformed  into  en- 
silage. 

Oats,  peas  and  vetches  have  been  siloed; 
oats  and  peas  have  been  siloed;  oats  alone 
have  been  siloed;  so  too,  have  alfalfa,  red 
clover  and  even  sunflowers.  In  fact  it 
would  seem  as  if  almost  any  green  fodder 
can  be  put  in  the  silo  and  maintained  in 
succulent  form  for  winter  feeling. 

At  Montana  experiment  station  in  three 
successive  years  sunflowers  were  grown 


and  successfully  siloed,  the  yields  being 
from  22  to  30  tons  per  acre.  In  each  year 
fattening  steers  and  dairy  cows  both  ate 

THE  writer  of  this  article  farms 
.  near  Orono,  Ont.,  as  a  writer 
for  the  farm  press  he  has  an  envi- 
able reputation.  He  combines  suc- 
cessful practice  with  the  theory  of 
farming.  Being  a  keen  observer 
with  a  fund  of  information  at  his 
command,  his  articles  always  com- 
mand supreme  attention  with  farm- 
ers.— Editor. 


this  ensilage  with  as  much  relish,  and  with 
as  good  results  as  was  the  case  with  corn 
ensilage. 

100  NEW  SILOFfOR  OAT  ENSILAGE 
At  Saskatchewan  Agricultural  College 
Farm,  at  the  Olds  (Alta.)  Agricultral 
Farm,  and  at  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Station  at  Lacombe,  oats  have  been  siloed 
alone.  In  all  cases  the  oats  were  cut  with 
a  binder  when  in  the  milk  stage  and  blown 
directly  into  the  silo  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  saw  some  of  this  ensilage  both  at 
Lacombe  and  Olds  last  April  and  never 


Twin  solid  cement  silos  on  a  dairy  farm.      Cement  is  one  of  our 

cheapest     building     materials     to-day     and     the     cement     silo     if 

plastered  inside  and  out  is  nearly  100  per  cent,  perfect. 


A    hollow    tile    silo    on    a    purebred    stock    farm        Note    also    the 

manure   carrier  on   a   swinging   arm   and   the   ventilating   cupolas 

on   this   barn,   the   lightning   rods   and   the   paint. 
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have  I  seen  more  tempting  looking  feed  of 
the  kind  or  ensilage  with  a  better  odor.  It 
did  not  need  the  assurance  received  in  both 
quarters  to  satisfy  me  that  cattle  ate  it 
greedily.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hutton,  B.S.A. 
superintendent  of  the  Lacombe  station, 
figured  that  he  could  produce  milk  at  20 
per  cent,  less  cost  from  green  oats  fed  in 
this  form  than  he  could  from  the  same 
fodder  fed  in  the  sheaf.  So  successful,  in- 
deed, have  these  trial  silos  proved  that 
Hon.  Duncan  Marshal,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  Alta,  expected  100  silos  to  be 
erected  in  his  Province  this  year  for  the 
purpose  of  siloing  oats  for  winter  feed. 

At  Saskatchewan  College  Farm,  corn 
has  also  been  siloed  but  corn  in  that 
Northern  territory  does  not  produce  much 
cob  and,  in  order  to  enrich  the  corn  en- 
silage produced  there  this  year  it  is  pro- 
posed to  mix  sunflowers  with  it. 

THE  0.  P.  V.  MIXTURE 

Coming  further  South,  or  at  least  fur- 
ther East,  we  have  the  record  of  what  has 
been  done  at  Monteith  Demonstration 
farm  in  New  Ontario.  At  that  farm,  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  Principal  Cum- 
ming  of  Truro,  (N.S.)  Agricultural 
College,  this  "O.P.V."  mixture  was  used 
for  the  making  of  silage.  This  is  made 
from  a  seeding  mixture  of  2%  bushels  of 
oats,  %  bushels  of  peas  and  1/3  bushel 
of  vetches  sown  at  the  rate  of  3%  bushels 
per  acre.  I  saw  this  mixture  in  the  silo 
at  Monteith  something  less  than  two  years 
ago  and  in  this  case,  too,  an  excellent 
quality  of  ensilage  was  produced.  This 
was  fed  not  only  to  cattle  but  sheep  by 
R.  H.  Clemens,  "then  in  charge  of  the  farm 
but  now  District  Representative  for  North 
Wellington.  Mr.  Clemens  also,  in  one 
year,  siloed  oats  alone,  but  found  the 
O.P.V.  mixture  more  satisfactory. 

A  NOVA  SCOTIA  EXPERIENCE 
On  the  farm  of  Truro  (N.S.)  Agricul- 
tural College  there  was  grown  last  year 
some  five  acres  of  pe^  oats,  and  vetches, 
which  was  cut  and  put  into  the  silo.  This' 
crop  yielded  at  the  rate  of  about  eleven 
tons  per  acre  and  contained  when  put  into 
the  silo  23.2  per  cent,  dry  matter,  in  com- 
parison with  13  per  cent,  of  dry  matter  in 
adjoining  field  of  corn  which  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  about  8  tons  per  acre.  The 
labor  expended  upon  this  crop  was  less 
than  half  that  spent  on  the  corn  and  the 
ensilage  produced  was  fed  most  satisfac- 
torily. The  college  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  crop  will  prove  a  most 
valuable,  possibly  the  most  valuable,  en- 
silage crop  which  can  be  grown  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  complete  analysis  of  the  silage 
from  the  corn  is  given  below: 

O.P.V.  Silage  Corn  Silage 

Water                     71.85  80.00 

Protein                    2.31  2.37 

Carbo-hydrates    23.42  15.33 

Fat                             .83  .88 

Ash                           1.59  1.42 


100.00  100.00 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis  that 
the  oat,  pea  and  vetch  silage  contains 
26.56  per  cent,  of  total  nutrients,  while  the 
corn  silage  only  contains  18.58  per  cent. 
The  yield  of  dry  matter  per  acre  was  6,193 
lbs.  on  the  oats,  peas  and  vetch  and  3,200 
in  the  corn  silage.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
a  poor  corn  year  but  it  shows  the  -condi- 
tion in  that  section  about  three  years  out 
of  four.  The  protein  in  the  oats  and  peas 
is  not  any  higher  than  in  the  corn,  which 
is  surprising  at  the  first  glance.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  corn  was  very 


A  wooden  silo  and  a  cement  basement. 
Many  people  claim  that  wooden  silos  keep 
ensilage  better  than  any  other  kind  and  the 
cost  of  erection  is  no  greater.  Painting  and 
hoop    tightening    are    essential. 

THE   SILO    IS   INDISPENSABLE 

By  R.  W.  Clark 

Colorado    Agricultural    College. 

IN  these  times  of  high-priced  feeds  the 
silo  is  as  indispensable  to  the  farmer  as 
any  other  piece  of  farm  equipment.  Many 
farmers  would  be  better  off  if  they  had 
less  other  farm  equipment  and  a  silo  or 
two.  Silos  mean  livestock,  and  livestock 
means  more  pasture,  hay,  corn,  other 
grains,  and  farm  manure. 

Livestock  means  enriched  soil,  larger 
crops,  more  money  for  the  farmer,  and 
plenty  of  prosperity  for  everybody. 

Livestock  means  more  meat,  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  clothing  for  our  soldiers. 
No  nation  can  exist  without  an  ample 
supply  of  animals. 

More  livestock  brings  up  the  question 
of  producing  and  conserving  feed.  The 
passing  of  the  range  and  the  decrease  in 
the  fertility  of  our  land  have  put  us  face 
to  face  with  a  serious  problem. 

Silage  should  be  considered  by  the 
farmer  in  the  same  light  that  the  house- 
wife considers  her  canned  fruit,  a  provi- 
sion for  future  needs.  The  advantage  of 
the  silo  are  many,  and  if  these  were  known 
more  silos  ivould  be  built.  With  the  silo, 
our  land  will  return  one-third  more  than 
without  it. 


The    sunflower    head    of    the    crop   that 
Montana  put  in  her  silos. 


Getting    the    Montana    crop    of    sunflowers 
to    the    silo. 


green  and  evidently  contained  more 
nitrogen  than  would  be  the  case  for  ma- 
ture corn.  This  would  be  partly  amide 
nitrogen  and  not  as  valuable  as  that  in 
the  mature  crop.  The  protein  in  mature 
corn  silage  is  about  1.4.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  oats  and  peas  are  more 
valuable  for  this  section  than  corn. 

The  result  of  3  years'  trials  with  O.P.V. 
and  corn  1914-16  have  given  an  average 
yield  of  9  tons  of  corn  and  10  tons  of 
O.  P.  V.  per  acre,  with  about  8  per  cent, 
more  dry  matter  in  the  O.  P.  V. 

The  O.  P.  V.  cures  perfectly  in  the  silo 
and  the  cows  eat  it  as  readily  as  they  do 
the  corn. 

AS  A  HORSE  FEED 
My  own  belief  is  that  oat  ensilage  or  the 
O.  P.  V.  mixture  in  moderate  quantities 
would  make  a  useful  addition  to  the  horse 
ration.  I  have  fed  small  quantities  of 
corn  ensilage  to  horses  when  on  dry  feed, 
being  careful  to  see  there  was  no  mold  in 
it,  and  that  it  was  well  mixed  with  hay 
in  the  manger.  No  injurious  results  fol- 
lower and  certainly  the  horses  enjoyed  the 
feed.  It  seems  to  me  that  oat  ensilage 
such  as  I  saw  at  Lacombe  and  Olds  would 
make  an  even  better  feed  for  horses. 
When  I  asked  Mr.  Clemens  about  this,  he 
said  he  believed  oat  ensilage  would  make  a 
good  feed  for  horses  provided  it  was 
mixed  with  good  cut  straw  or  hay.  If 
much  were  fed,  however,  he  would  be 
afraid  of  scouring.  My  farm  is  a  small 
one,  only  50  acres,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  given  to  fruits  and  truck  crops.  Conse- 
quently I  have  not  threshed  for  some 
years.  I  run  a  three  rotation — oats, 
clover  and  corn — and  the  oats  are  cut 
green  for  winter  feeding.  This  year,  as 
an  experiment,  I  intend  to  put  a  little  of 
the  oats  in  the  silo  to  furnish  supple- 
mental feed  for  the  cattle  in  autumn.  This 
can  be  managed  very  easily  as  two  of  us 
have  a  small  silo  filling  outfit  between  us 
— a  7  horse-power  engine  and  10-inch 
blower.  Feeding  of  this  oat  silage  will 
start  as  soon  as  the  stuff  is  in  the  silo  and 
as  a  result  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
no  spoiling  on  top. 

WHAT   ABOUT   CLOVER? 

But  to  return  to  the  general  subject  of 
silo  crops.  Alfalfa  and  clover  as  well  as 
oats  and  the  O.  P.  V.  mixture  have  as  al- 
ready stated  been  siloed.  In  the  case  of 
all  these  special  silo  crops — oats,  oat  mix- 
tures and  clovers — greater  care  is  neces- 
sary in  filling  the  silo  than  is  called  for 
where  corn  is  used. 

The  extra  care  demanded  is  in  the  way 
of  seeing  that  the  material  is  thoroughly 
tramped  down  as  it  goes  in  the  silo.  This 
is  made  clear  and  the  reason  in  the  case, 
in  a  bulletin  issued  by  Manitoba  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  hollow  stems  in  oats 
and  peas  hold  a  lot  of  air  and,  unless  this 
is  well  forced  out  by  tramping  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  spoiling.  In  the  case  of 
alfalfa,  the  same  bulletin  points  out,  what 
is  said  as  to  air  in  the  stems  holds  here 
too.  Moreover,  as  further  pointed  out  in 
the  bulletin  legumes  generally  do  not  pro- 
duce enough  acid  to  stop  fermentation  be- 
fore decay  starts  in.  For  this  reason 
alfalfa  for  the  silo  should  be  cut  fine,  well 
tramped,  and  run  into  the  silo  as  soon  as 
possible  after  cutting  in  the  field.  If  not 
damp,  enough  water  should  be  added. 

Because  of  the  need  of  special  care  in 
siloing  alfalfa  or  clover,  and  the  danger 
that  the  necessary  precautions  may  not 
be  taken,  few  authorities  recommend 
siloing  these  crops  by  themselves.  More 
satisfaction  will,  as  a  rule,  be  secured  by 
mixing  a  second  or  third  cutting  of  these 
crops  with  corn.    In  that  way  an  excellent 
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combination  can  be  obtained.  I  should 
think,  too,  sunflowers  would  make  a  valu- 
able addition  to  corn  ensilage. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SILO 
The  advantages  secured  in  siloing  some 
sorts  of  fodder  are  manifold  and  weighty. 
The  labor  involved  in  curing,  and  the 
difficulties  met  in  curing  in  uncertain 
weather,  are  avoided.  A  vast  amount  of 
feed  can  be  stored  in  a  small  space,  and 
the  feed  so  stored  is  immediately  avail- 
able for  use  in  winter  in  the  most  suitable 
form  in  which  it  can  be  used.  As  the 
late  William  Rennie  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying:  "Ensilage  and  cured  cut  clover, 
mixed  together  24  hours  before  feeding, 
have  all  the  succulence  of  June  grass." 
And  succulence  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able qualities  in  feed  used  for  stock  in 
winter. 

The  late  Joseph  Gould  of  Uxbridge,  who 
may  be  styled  the  father  of  the  silo  in 
Ontario,  used  to  say  that  he  "fed  ensilage 
to  all  the  stock  on  his  place  except  the 
hired  girl."  As  there  are  no  longer  any 
hired  girls  in  Ontario  farm  homes,  this 
omission  does  not  count. 

For  milch  cows  silage  is  simply  invalu- 
able as  the  bulky  part  of  the  ration.  In 
no  way  can  beef  procured  so  cheaply  as 
where  silage  is  used.  Growing  hogs  will 
utilize  small  quantities  of  it  to  advantage. 
At  Monteith  station  the  0.  P.  V.  mixture 
was  fed  to  sheep  and  ensilage  has  also 
been  fed  to  sheep  at  Nebraska  station. 
Fowls  appreciate  a  little  of  it  in  winter 
and  even  horses  can  be  given  some  if  care 
is  exercised.  But  great  care  is  necessary 
in  seeing  that  there  is  no  mold  on  that 
fed  to  horses. 

A  CO-OPERATION  IN  OUTFITS 
It  will  be  found  well  worth  while  for  a 
few  neighbors  to  join  in  securing  their 
own  silo  filling  outfit.  In  this  way  assur- 
ance is  secured  that  filling  will  take  place 
at  the  right  time  or  times.  There  is  then 
no  need  of  doing  all  the  work  in  one  day 
and,  by  spreading  the  work  over  a  longer 
time,  better  packing  is  secured  and  more 
material  can  be  put  in  the  same  space.  As 
I  have  said  two  of  us  have  a  small  outfit. 
The  entire  cost  was  about  $400  and  the 
same  plant  can  be  used  for  cutting  straw 
in  winted.  With  a  saw  added,  cost  $30, 
the  same  power  is  used  in  wood  cutting  as 
well.  Where  a  tractor  is  owned,  its  belt 
power  can  be  used. 


No  Hurry 

The  telephone  bell  rang  with  anxious 
persistence.  The  doctor  answered  the 
the  call. 

"Yes?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  doctor,"  said  a  worried  voice, 
"something  seems  to  have  happened  to  my 
wife.  Her  mouth  seems  set  and  she  can't 
say  a  word." 

"Why,  she  may  have  lockjaw,"  said  the 
medical  man. 

"Do  you  think  so?  Well,  if  you  are  up 
this  way  some  time  next  week  I  wish  you 
would  step  in  and  see  what  you  can  do 
for  her." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Latin   Verse   and    a    Free    Translation 

By  Mack  Mann 

His  ab  ille  heres  ago 

Fortibus  es  in  aro, 

O  nobile  themis  trux;, 

Vatis  enim?  Pes  and  dux. 

"I  say,  Billie,  here's  a  go, 

"Forty  buses  in  a  row," 

"O  no,  Billie,  them  is  trucks;" 

"What  is  in  'em?"  "Peas  and  ducks." 


THE  "ACID"  TEST 
OF  VALUE 


At  an  auction  sale  the  buyer  makes  the  price. 

Auction  prices  are  apt  to  be  lowerHhan  the  real  value  warrants, 
rather  than  higher 

In  any  case,  auction  prices  represent  the  estimate  of  value  placed 
on  the  article  by  the  buyer  and  not  the  seller. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  cow  owner's  appreciation  of  the 
unusual  values  offered  in  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

From  one  state  after  another  have  come  reports  of  the  sale  of 
De  Laval  machines  at  farm  auctions — machines  which  had  been  in 
steady  use  for  several  years — at  prices,  in  most  cases,  only  two  or 
three  dollars  less  than  the  sale  price  when  new;  sometimes  at. 
practically  the  same  price  at  which  the  machine  was  sold  when 
new;  and,  in  several  instances,  at  even  more  than  the  original  list 
price. 

In  February,  at  a  Missouri  auction  sale,  a  De  Laval  in  use  two 
years  was  sold  for  $1.25  above  the  original  purchase  price.  In 
Kentucky  a  farmer  paid  for  a  De  Laval  $2.00  more  than  the  original 
price,  at  an  auction  sale.  Last  January,  in  West  Virginia,  a  second- 
hand De  Laval  sold  at  auction  for  $2.50  less  than  the  original  cata- 
log price.  On  January  15th,  in  Ohio,  a  De  Laval  machine  in  use  a 
year  was  sold  at  auction  for  exactly  the  same  price  it  brought  when 
new,  and  at  another  point  in  Ohio  a  De  Laval  in  use  several  months 
brought  several  dollars  more  at  auction  than  the  original  list  price. 
In  the  province  of  Ontario,  early  in  April,  a  De  Laval  in  use  since 
1916  brought  at  auction  a  price  $5.00  higher  than  the  owner  paid 
for  it  when  new 

In  contrast  with  these  prices  paid  for  De  Lavals  at  farm  auctions, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  other  makes  of  cream  separators 
are  offered  they  are  usually  listed  simply  as  a  "cream  separator," 
and  not  by  name.  Often  there  is  no  bid  for  such  machines  and 
their  usual  auction  prices  run  from  $10  to  $15.  We  have  never 
heard  of  one  that  sold  at  auction  for  half  its  original  cost. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  the 
cleaner  skimming,  easier  turning,  the  great  durability  and  the 
splendid  service  given  by  the  De  Laval  machines,  but  here  is  the 
strongest  and  best  sort  of  evidence  that  those  who  do  know  cream 
separators  appreciate  that  the  man  who  buys  a  De  Laval  gets  good 
and  generous  value  for  the  purchase  price.  And  further,  that  even 
after  a  De  Laval  has  been  several  years  in  use,  it  is  practically  as 
good  as  new. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator  or  in  need  of  a  new  or 
better  one,  why  not  see  the  local  De  Laval  agent  immedi- 
ately? If  you  don't  know  him,  address  the  nearest  De  Laval 
office  as  below,  for  any  desired  particulars. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


PETERBORO 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 
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if  vegetables  are  to  keep,  fruit  can  be 
safely  canned  by  the  old-fashioned  open 
kettle  method,  where  it  is  cooked  in  a 
syrup  in  a  preserving  kettle,  filled  into 
sterilized  jars  and  sealed.  There  are  cer- 
tain advantages  about  the  cold  pack 
method,  t.owevtr,  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook,  especially  if  we  are 
canning  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit. 
It  saves  time  and  fuel,  since  a  dozen  jars 
can  be  canned  in  a  good-sized  boiler,  and 
more  than  this  in  some  of  the  regular 
canning  outfits.  Much  of  the  work,  that 
is  the  packing  of  the  fruit  in  the  jars, 
can  be  done  away  from  the  heat  of  the 
stove,  at  a  table  near  an  open  window  or 
on  a  screened  porch,  and  the  color,  shape, 
and  flavor  of  the  fruit  can  be  retained 
better  where  this  method  is  followed.  If 
we  have  no  regular  canning  outfit,  we  can 
get  along  very  well  with  a  wash  boiler  or 
kettle  with  a  rack  of  wooden  slats  or  wire 
netting  to  keep  the  jars  raised  slightly 
from  the  bottom,  and  a  closely  fitting 
cover  to  keep  the  steam  in. 

In  canning  fruits,  scald  and  dip  in  cold 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  FOOD  BOARD 

AS  a  result  of  the  restrictions  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  use  of  sugar  and 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Canada  Food 
Board  to  secure  shipping  space  to  bring 
raw  sugar  into  the  country  xve  fully 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
sugar  to  take  care  of  the  fruit  crop. 

Most  women  use  far  too  much  sugar  in 
making  jam  and  jelly.  The  popular  idea 
has  been  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
fruit  and  sugar  pound  for  pound.  This  is 
an  exploded  theory.  Equally  good  pre- 
serves may  be  made  with  one  pound  of 
fruit  to  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  provided 
the  fmiit  is  not  too  ripe. 

Following  are  the  correct  proportions 
for  the  syrup: 

Sweet  fruits.  .1  pt.  sugar  to  2  pts.  water 
Acid  fruits.  . .  .1  pt.  sugar  to  1  pt.  water 


water  to  loosen  the  skins  and  set  the  col- 
oring matter,  peel  cut  into  pieces  the  de- 
sired size  or  leave  whole  and  pack  closely 


Union-Made 


Overalls 

Shirts  &  Gloves 
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"  My  overalls  and  shirts  are  the  best  made,  because— 
they  are  roomy  and  comfortable.  I  designed  them  with 
the  idea  that  you  might  want  to  stretch  your  arms  and 
legs'  occasionally." 

Insist  on  "Bob  Long"  brand.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Big  11— the  big  grey  overalls— the  cloth  with  the  test. 
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into  clean  jars.  (For  this  method  jars 
do  not  need  to  be  previously  sterilized  as 
they  receive  the  same  sterilizing  as  the 
fruit  in  the  process  of  cooking).  Fill  the 
jars  till  they  overflow  with  syrup  made  as 
explained  below  and  cooled  enough  that  it 
will  not  crack  the  glass,  put  on  rubbers 
and  glass  tops,  and  snap  up  the  top 
spring;  or  with  screw  tops,  screw  loosely. 
Set  the  jars  on  the  rack,  fill  the  kettle  or 
boiler  with  warm  water  to  the  tops  of  the 
jars  and  after  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
cover  tightly  and  continue  to  boil  the 
length  of  time  given  in  the  table  below. 
Remove  the  jars,  snap  down  the  second 
snap  or  screw  tightly  and  invert  to  cool. 
Do  not  set  the  jars  on  a  cold  surface  nor 
in  a  draft,  for  fear  of  breaking.  Some 
housekeepers,  canning  a  jar  or  two  at  a 
time,  like  to  do  the  cooking  in  the  oven — 
packing  the  fruit  and  syrup  in  the  jars 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  setting  the  jars 
in  a  shallow  pan  of  water  in  the  oven  until 
the  fruit  is  cooked. 

Syrups  for  different  fruits  and  berries 
are  of  different  density,  or  require  differ- 
ent proportions  of  sugar.  A  good  stan- 
dard rule  is  to  allow  two  cups  of  sugar  to 
one  cup  of  water  for  strawberries  and 
cherries;  two  cups  of  sugar  to  one-and-a- 
half  cups  of  water  for  peaches  and  plums; 
and  two  cups  of  sugar  to  four  cups  of 
water  for  pears,  sweet  plums,  sweet 
cherries,  raspberries,  blueberries  and 
blackberries.  In  each  case  boil  the  syrup 
for  one  minute  before  pouring  over  the 
fruit.  Or  an  average  foundation  syrup 
may  be  made  by  adding  one  and  one-half 
quarts  of  sugar,  or  six  cups,  to' one  quart 
of  water,  and  boiling  three  minutes  for 
pears  and  peaches,  sweet  plums,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  or  any  fruit  where 
a  thin  syrup  will  do,  and  eight  minutes  for 
strawberries,  cherries,  sour  plums,  or  for 
any  fruit  where  a  richer  syrup  is  desired. 
Of  course  these  rules  are  only  given  for  a 
general  guide.  The  housekeeper  can  easi- 
ly regulate  them  to  suit  herself. 

And  we  must  remember  that  if  no  pro- 
vision is  made  to  import  the  sugar  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  the  large  quantities 
of  fruit  as  they  ripen,  this  need  not  pre- 
vent our  saving  the  entire  fruit  supply 
when  we  know  that  fruit  canned  without 
sugar  will  keep  just  as  well  as  when  sugar 
is  used.  The  only  difference  in  the  pro- 
cess of  canning  is  to  pour  boiled  water 
instead  cf  a  syrup  over  the  fruit  in  the 
jars.  There  may  be  some  objection  to  this 
method  with  the  large,  thick-fleshed  fruits 
on  the  ground  that  unless  sugar  is  added 
during  the  long  cooking  the  sweetness 
will  not  penetrate  the  fruit.  This  objec- 
tion would  not  hold  with  berries  and  the 
smaller  fruits;  and  a  minute  or  two  of 
cooking  with  sugar  when  the  fruit  is 
opened  for  use  gives  very  good  results 
even  with  the  larger  fruit.  There  need 
be  no  fear  that  fruit  canned  by  the  cold 
pack  method,  or  fruit  canned  without 
sugar  will  not  keep.  Mrs.  Gilchrist  whose 
photograph  is  shown  here  has  still  in  her 
cellar  jars  of  fruit  that  were  canned  by 
this  method  forty-three  years  ago.  They 
are  part  of  an  exhibit  of  canned  fruit  for 
which  Mrs.  Gilchrist  received  a  diploma 
at  one  of  the  old  provincial  exhibitions  at 
Ottawa,  and  other  fruit  canned  at  the 
same  time  and  opened  last  summer  proved 
that  the  delicate  flavor  as  well  as  the 
appearance  had  been  preserved  perfectly. 
She  has  also  fruit  which  was  canned  with- 
out sugar  several  years  ago,  and  which  is 
still  as  good  as  when  it  was  put  into  the 
jars. 

Where  the  open  kettle  method  is  used 
there  is  more  danger  of  the  fruit  being 
spoiled  or  tainted  by  molds  which  have 
clung  to  the  inside  of  jars,  rubbers  or  tops, 
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and  which  have  not  been  killed  by  thor- 
oughly sterilizing  the  jars  before  filling 
them.  However  clean  jars  may  be,  they 
should  be  sterilized  before  they  are  filled. 
A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  them  on  a 
rack  or  folded  towel  in  a  boiler,  coyer 
with  water,  bring  the  water  to  boiling 
point  and  boil  five  minutes;  the  tops  can 
be  sterilized  with  the  jars  and  the  rubbers 
scalded  well.  Before  sterilizing  a  jar,  test 
it  to  see  whether  it  can  be  made  air-tight 
by  partly  filling  with  water,  placing  on 
rubber  and  top,  shaking  well  and  then 
turning  upside  down;  there  should  be  no 
leaking  for  the  first  few  seconds.  As  we 
occasionally  find  a  jar  with  a  flaw  in  the 
top,  on  account  of  which  it  can  never  be 
made  air-tight  even  by  using  two  rubbers, 
this  precaution  may  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
annoyance  later.  It  is  also  important  to 
use  only  fresh  sound  fruit  for  canning. 
That  which  is  overripe  is  likely  to  harbor 
mold  spores  which  ordinary  boiling  will 
not  kill. 

The  blanching  and  cold-dipping  ex- 
plained in  our  former  article  on  canning 
vegetables  is  almost  as  important  in  can- 
ning fruit,  in  helping  the  keeping  qual- 
ities and  in  getting  rid  of  objectionable 
acid  and  acrid  flavors.  The  process  con- 
sists merely  in  immersing  the  fruit  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes,  removing 
and  plunging  quickly  into  cold  water. 

Small  fruits  like  raspberries,  straw- 
berries or  sliced  peaches  may  be  sterilized 
so  as  to  retain  their  shape  and  color  and 
natural  flavor  without  actual  cooking. 
Pack  the  fruit  into  sterilized  jars,  have 
the  jars  hot.  Make  a  syrup,  and  while  it 
is  boiling  pour  it  over  the  fruit  and  seal 
tightly.  Put  the  jars  in  a  kettle  or  wash- 
tub,  fill  the  vessel  to  the  tops  of  the  jars 
with  boiling  water,  cover  over  with  a 
blanket,  and  as  the  water  cools  tighten 
down  the  tops.  Turn  upside  down  to  be 
sure  the  jars  are  air  tight. 
TIMETABLE   FOR    COLD-PACK   CANNING. 

Cook  in 
Blanch  Boiling  Water 

Minutes  Minutes 

Strawberries   No  16 

Blackberries    No  16 

Blueberries    No  16 

Sweet   Cherries    No  16 

Grapes    No  16 

Peaches     No  16 

Plums    No  16 

Currants    1  16 

Gooseberries    1  16 

Cranberries    1  16 

Sour    Cherries    1  16 

Apples     2  20 

Pears 2  20 

Quinces     2  20 

Rhubarb   2  20 


School  for  Rural  Leadership 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
wishes  to  announce  that  the  fourth 
session  of  its  summer  school  for  rural 
leadership  will  be  held  from  Monday, 
July  22nd,  to  Saturday,  August  3rd. 

The  program  this  year  is  as  strong  as 
ever  before.  Professor  Ernest  R.  Groves, 
Professor  of  Rural  Sociology.  New  Hamp- 
shire State  College,  will  deliver  a  course 
of  ten  lectures  on  Rural  Sociology;  an- 
other course  will  be  on  a  Program  of 
Community  Work.  There  will  be  a  course 
of  five  lectures  by  Mr.  Lee  L.  Driver  of 
Indiana,  the  most  successful  promoter  of 
Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  There  will  also  be  a  series 
of  Seminars  of  various  country  problems 
including  library,  social  hygiene,  rural 
community  life  movements,  the  church 
and  the  war  problems,  etc.  In  the  after- 
noons the  program  will  cover  types  and 
breeds  of  livestock,  bee-keeping,  judging 
standing  field  crops,  bacteriology,  soil 
chemistry,  etc. 


A  silo  that  lives  up  to   its   name 

IDEAL 

YOU    should   exercise   just   as    great  care  in  choosing  a 
silo  as  a  cream  separator. 
You  can  afford  to  have  none  but  the  best, 
You  want  a  silo  that  gives  you  the  best  silage. 
You  want  a  silo  that's  durable — one  that  will  last  the 
longest;  one  that  is  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run. 

You'll  never  regret  buying  an 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

When  you  consider  that  the  average  life  of  an  IDEAL 
is  from  15  to  20  years ;  that  it  pays  for  itself  the  first  year 
and  that  each  year  thereafter  it  earns  for  its  owner  a  profit 
equal  to  its  first  cost,  you  will  appreciate  why  the  IDEAL  is 
the  best-paying  silo  you  can  buy. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  install  an 
IDEAL.  Summer  will  soon  be  here  and 
you'll  have  so  much  work  to  attend  to  that 
you'll  have  little  time  to  think  about  silos.  Why 
not  look  into  the  silo  question  now  before  you 
get  so  crowded  with  work  ? 

Write  today  for  our  book,  which  not  only 
explains  in  detail  the  advantages  of  using  the 
IDEAL  but  gives  much  valuable  information 
about  silos  and  silage. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY 
SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.      Alpha 
Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and  Butterworkers.     Cata- 
logues of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 


MONTREAL 


PETERBORO 
VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG 


50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


HAVE    Lowest  Fare 
TUE   Modern  Train 
1  nil   Scenic  Route 
and  the  Service,  too 


Comfortable  trains 
leave  Toronto  at  10 
p.m.  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays, 
connecting  at  Winni- 
peg for  all  points  West 


For  information,  descriptive  literature,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest 
C.N.K.  Ticket  Agent,  or  write  General  Passenger  Department, 
68  King  Street    E.,  Toronto,  or    226  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
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A  dour  old 
rascal  who 
would  dare  to 
sour  a  home  for 
ten  years  be- 
cause of  a  vow 
made  in  a  mo- 
ment of  temper. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant 
Gentleman 


CHAPTER  XII.   (Continued) 

AFTER  all,  it  was  the  glory  of  his 
stature  that  attracted  me,  as  he 
stood,  framing  the  door,  dressed 
in  his  high  logging  boots,  with  khaki  col- 
ored trousers  and  a  shirt  to  match ;  a  soft 
felt  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  set  a  little 
sportily  to  one  side. 

Myself  an  admirer  of  the  human  form, 
a  lover  of  muscle  and  sinew,  strength, 
agility  and  virility,  it  always  was  the 
physique  of  a  person  that  arrested  my  at- 
tention. 

"What  a  man  this  was  for  a  woman  to 
love!"  flashed  the  thought  through  my 
mind.  Gazing  at  him,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  my  own  insignificance  in  compari- 
son, although,  far  down  inside  of  me,  there 
was  a  hungry  kind  of  longing  to  match 
my  agility  and  science  against  his  trem- 
endous brute  strength,  a  wondering  what 
the  outcome  would  be.  It  was,  however, 
merely  a  feeling  of  friendly  antagonism. 

But  this  was  the  fancy  of  a  passing 
moment,  for  I  was  waiting  for  the  big 
fellow  to  speak. 

He  did  speak,  and  rather  spoiled  the 
impression. 

"What'n  the  hell  kind  of  a  dump  is  this 
anyway?  he  exploded. 

I  was  hit  as  with  a  brickbat,  but  I  tried 
not  to  show  it. 

"This  is  the  Golden  Crescent  Trading 
Company,"  I  answered  quietly  and,  if  any- 
thing, with  an  assumption  of  meekness 
which  I  was  far  from  feeling,  just  to  see 
how  much  rope  this  big  fellow  would  take 
to  hang  himself  with. 


A  Romance  Of  The  Pacific  Coast 

By  Robert  Watson. 


I  suppose  my  tone  made 
him  think  that  his  verbal  on- 
slaught had  been  as  effective 
as  it  had  been  short. 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  me 
for  the  first  time.  They 
fixed  on  mine,  and  never 
once  flickered. 

"You  —  don't 
— say!"  he  re- 
turned, in 
measured 
words. 

Then  he  flar- 
ed up  again. 
"Say  —  who's     the     boss 
here?" 

"I  am,"  I  retorted,  getting 
warm. 

He  came  over  to  the  middle 
of  the  floor. 

"And   where'n  the  hell   do 
I  come  in?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure, 
mister;  and  I  don't  care  very 
much  either.  But  I  have  an 
idea  that  you  or  I  will  go  out, 
quick,  if  you  don't  cool  down." 
"Here!  you  cut  that  stuff 
out."  He  came  up  to  the 
counter  clenching  his  huge 
hands.  "I'm  Joe  Clark — 
see." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you  Mr. 
Clark.    I'm  George  Bremner. 

SYNOPSIS 

GEORGE  BRAMMERTON,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Brammerton  and  Hazelmere,  has 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  elder 
brother,  Harry,  and  has  been  ban- 
ished from  home  by  his  father. 

He  emigrates  to  Canada  under 
the  name  of  George  Bremner  and 
on  arriving  at  Vancouver  falls  in 
with  K.  B.  Horsfal,  a  millionaire 
meat  packer,  who  engages  him  to 
supervise  some  up  coast  property, 
at  Golden  Crescent  Bay,  belonging 
to  Horsfal's  daughter,  Eileen. 
Horsfal  accompanies  George  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  new  duties  which 
include  opening  a  store  for  supply- 
ing the  neighboring  lumber  camp, 
and  George  is  introduced  to , Jake 
Meaghan,  caretaker  of  the  property. 

Horsfal  leaves  George  in  charge 
and  the  next  day  the  latter  swims 
across  the  bay  to  an  island  where  he 
meets  Rita  Clark,  a  girl  from  a 
neighboring  farm. 

From  a  newspaper  George  learns 
that  his  father  died  suddenly  on  the 
night  of  his  departure,  but  he  de- 
cides not  to  return.  He  opens  his 
store  and  owing  to  his  insisting  on 
signed  official  orders  from  the 
superintendents  of  the  lumber 
camps  arouses  the  anger  of  one  of 
them,  Joe  Clark,  Rita's  foster 
brother,  who  pays  him  a  visit. 


"Who'n  the  hell's  George  Bremner?"  he 
burst  out. 

"That's  just  what  I  was  wondering  in 
regard  to  Joe  Clark,"  I  retorted,  return- 
ing glare  for  glare.  "But  look  you  here, 
whoever  you  may  be,  you  may  get  off  with 
this  sort  of  language  elsewhere,  but  it 
doesn't  have  any  effect  on  the  man  who 
is  running  the  Golden  Crescent  Trading 
Company." 

He  tried  hard  to  hold  himself  together. 
""Guess  you're  one  of  them  new-broom- 
sweep-clean  smart  Alicks,"  he  said. 

"About  as  smart  as  you  are  civil,  Mr. 
Clark." 

"Well,  mister  man,  supposin'  you  and 
me  gets  down  to  brass  tacks,  right  now. 
I'm  the  superintendent  of  No.  2  Camp, 
with  a  say  in  the  management  of  Camps 
No.  1  and  No.  3.  I  own  three  tugs  oper- 
atin'  on  the  coast  here." 

He  thumped  his  fist  on  the  counter, 
"and  anything  I  have  a  hand  in,  my  word 
goes,  understand." 

"You  are  a  lucky  man,"  I  answered. 
"But  your  word  won't  go  here  unless  it 
coincides  with  mine,  Mister  Clark. 

"Now,"  I  added  briskly,  "tell  me  your 
business,  'or  get  out.  I  have  other  work 
to  do." 

He  raised  his  hand  and  leaned  across 
the  counter,  as  if  to  clutch  me  by  the 
throat,  and  a  terrible  paw  of  a  hand  it 
was  too.  But,  evidently,  he  thought  better 
of  it. 

Not  that  I  fancied  for  a  moment  that 
he  was  afraid  of  me  at  all,  because  I  knew 
quite  well  that  he  was  not. 

He  sat  down  on  a  box  and  watched  me 
closely,  sizing  me  up  at  every  angle  as 
I  busied  myself  adjusting  some  tins  on 
the  shelves  that  were  in  no  way  in  need 
of  adjustment. 

"Guess  you  think  I  pay  men  to  take 
picnics  for  the  good  of  their  health  down 
to  this  one-horse  outfit." 

"I  have  not  wasted  any  thoughts  on 
you  at-all  so  far,  Mr.  Clark,"  I  replied. 

"Why'n  the  hell  didn't  you  fill  my  order 
yesterday?" 

"Was  it  your  order?" 
"Course  it  was.     Wrote  it  out  myself, 
every  bit  of  it." 

"Well,  you're  a  rotten  writer,  Mr. 
Clark." 

"Oh !  can  it.  What  kind  of  a  tin-pot 
way  of  doin'  business  was  that?  What 
was  this  damn  place  started  for  any- 
way, if  not  for  the  convenience  of  the 
camps?" 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  know 
your  writing?"  I  asked.  "Well,  Mr. 
Clark,  even  if  I  had  known  it,  I  would 
not  have  accepted  the  order  as  it  was.  My 
positive  instructions  are  that  all  camp 
orders  have  to  be  filled  only  on  receipt  of 
a  stamped  and  signed  document  on  the 
company's  business  form  for  that  purpose. 
And  that's  the  only  way  goods  will  go  out 
from  here,  whether  for  Joe  Clark  or  for 
anyone  else." 

"And  what  if  I  ain't  got  an  order  with 
me  now?     Guess    you'll    turn    me    down 
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same  as  you  did  the  others  yesterday ?" 

"That  is  just  what  I  would  have  to  do." 

"The  hell  you  would!"  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  some 
papers,  one  of  which  he  threw  on  the 
counter.  "There's  your  blasted  order. 
Get  a  wiggle  on,  for  I  ain't  here  on  a 
pleasure  jaunt,  not  by  a  damn-sight.  I'll 
be  back  in  an  hour  for  them  goods." 

"Better  make  it  an  hour  and  a  half. 
It's  a  big  order  and  it  will  not  be  ready 
a  minute  sooner." 

"Gosh!"  he  growled,  as  he  strode  out, 
"some  store  clerk,  I  don't  think." 

I  filled  the  requirements  of  Camp  No. 
2  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  packing  up  the 
goods  and  making  everything  as  secure 
as  necessary  for  the  boat  trip.  I  had  the 
stuff  all  piled  nicely  on  the  veranda  and 
was  sitting  on  the  steps  contemplating  and 
admiring  the  job,  when  the  dinghy  and 
back  with  Joe  Clark  in  the  stern  as  before. 

"Hi,  there!  you  with  the  breeches  and 
the  leggings,  ain't  you  got  that  order  of 
mine  ready  yet?" 

"It  is  all  here  waiting  for  you,"  I 
shouted  back,  striking  a  match  on  my 
much  maligned  breeches  and  lighting  my 
briar  pipe  leisurely. 

"Well,  why'n  the  devil  don't  you  bring 
it  aboard?" 

"Why  don't  you  come  and  fetch  it?" 
I  cried.  "I'm  a  store-keeper,  Mister  Joe 
Clark,  not  a  delivery  wagon.  I  sell  f.o.b. 
the  veranda."    And  I  smoked  on. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  boat  and  rushed 
up  the  beach  like  a  madman.  I  sat  still, 
smoking  away  dreamily,  but  with  a 
weather  eye  on  him. 

He  stood  over  me,  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  contemplated  me,  then  he  turned  and 
shouted  to  his  man. 

"Hi,  Plumbago!  Come  on  and  lend  a 
hand  with  this  cargo.  No  use  wasting 
any  time  on  this  tom-fool  injun." 

To  say  I  was  surprised,  was  to  put  it 
mildly,  for  I  was  sure  a  quarrel  was  about 
to  be  precipitated. 

Joe  Clark  and  his  man  set  to,  carrying 
the  boxes  and  bundles  and  packages 
piecemeal  from  the  veranda  to  the  boat, 
while  I  smoked  and  smoked  as  if  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  their  presence. 

I  knew  I  was  acting  aggravatingly,  but 
then    I  had  been  very  much  aggravated. 

In  an  ordinary  circumstance,  I  would 
have  been  only  too  pleased  to  lend  a  hand 
if  asked  and,  possibly,  without  being 
asked,  although  there  was  nothing  calling 
for  me  to  do  so,  but  when  ordered,  well, 
how  would  any  other  fellow  with  a  little 
pride  in  him  have  acted?  Still,  I  must 
give  Joe  Clark  his  due.  He  made  two 
trips  to  that  dinghy  against  his  helper's 
one  and  he  always  tackled  the  heaviest 
and  the  most  unwieldy  packages. 

When  he  came  for  the  last  box,  I  rose  to 
go  in  to  the  house.  As  I  turned,  he  caught 
me  by  the  arm. 

"Here!"  he  shouted. 

I  whipped  round. 

"Take  your  hands  off  me,"  I  cried 
angrily,  jerking  my  arm  in  an  old  wrestl- 
ing trick  and  throwing  my  weight  on  him 
at  an  unbalanced  angle,  freeing  myself 
and  sending  him  back  against  the  parti- 
tion. 

He  recovered  himself  and  we  stood  fac- 
ing each  other  defiantly. 

"God!"  he  growled,  "but  I'd  like  to  kill 
you.  You  think  you've  won  this  time. 
Maybe  you  have,  but,  by  God!  you  won't 
be  in  this  store  a  month  from  now.  I'll 
hound  you  out,  or  kick  you  out,  take  it 
from  me." 

"And  I'll  stand  by,"  I  replied,  "and  take 
it  all  quietly  like  the  simple  little  lamb 
I'm  not." 

I  went  into  the  house  and  closed  the 
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Make  a  Comparison 

{J  Assume  nothing  in  a  tire 
that  you  cannot  see. 

C[  It  is  easy  to  measure 
1  raction  s  big  corruga- 
tions, or  "Special's"  big 
"buttons,"  with  any  com- 
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Be  Sure  of  Your  Weight 

Be  certain  the  goods  you  buy  and  sell  are  correct 
weight.  Mistakes  are  always  possible  but  accurate 
weight  is  assured  by 

Fairbanks 

Union  Scales 

They  save  their  cost  every  year  by  eliminating  short  weights 

in  buying  and  overweights  in  selling.     They. are  the  most 

convenient  size  scales  for  general  light  weighing  anywhere. 

They  replace  the  old  time  spring  balance  scales  condemned 

by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Complete  with  tin  scoop,  10H"  x  13H"  platform,  single  brass 

beam  and  extra  weights.     The  scoop  capacity  of  Fairbanks 

Union  Scales  is  30  pounds  by  half  ounces  —  the  platform, 

240  pounds  by  quarter  pounds. 

They  are  strong,  compact,  simple  and  guaranteed  absolutely 

accurate. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  information  and  prices  of  scales 

for  any  weighing  purpose. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

Limited. 

St.  John      Quebec      Montreal      Ottawa      Toronto 

Hamilton     Windsor     Winnipeg     Calgary 

Saskatoon      Vancouver      Victoria 
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A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting   for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands    of    farmers   have    responded   to    the    call.      How   about   you? 

For    full   information    as   to   terms,   regulations   and   settlers'    rates,    write   to 


H.  A.    MACDONELL, 

G.  H.  FERGUSON 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Director    of 


Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


door,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  Joe  Clark  that 
day  was  through  the  window  as  he  packed 
his  last  box  and  pushed  off  in  the  dinghy. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   VISIT,   A  DISCOVERY  AND  A   KISS 

IN  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  came  to  the 
■*■  conclusion  that  I  had  earned  for  my- 
self the  privilege  of  the  enjoyment  of  a 
swim,  so  I  threw  my  clothes  on  my  bed, 
got  into  my  costume,  ran  out  on  to  the 
rocks,  dived  in  and  away. 

I  did  not  go  out  into  the  bay  this  time, 
but  kept  leisurely  along  the  beach  front- 
ing the  neighboring  property,  keeping  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  tangle  of  seaweed 
which,  somehow,  seemed  to  gather  at  that 
particular  part  of  the  crescent. 

I  amused  myself  for  half  an  hour,  then 
I  returned  dripping  and  in  splendid  humor 
with  myself,  with  my  friends  and  even 
with  Joe  Clark. 

I  did  not  notice  an  extra  boat  moored 
alongside  the  miscellaneous  small  craft  at 
the  wharf,  so,  when  I  stepped  noiselessly 
into  my  front  room,  I  was  more  than  sur- 
prised to  find  Rita  Clark  standing  there 
in  the  fading  light  looking  over  my  book 
shelves. 

She  turned  with  an  exclamation  and  her 
face  lit  up  with  a  smile  which  was  be- 
witching, although  I  fancied  it  just  a 
little  bit  forced. 

"Oh!  It's  you,"  she  cried.  "I  knew  you 
wouldn't  be  very  long  away.  Been  having 
another  try  to  see  whether  you're  a  man 
or  a  fish?  Guess  the  fish  will  win  out  if 
you're  not  careful." 

She  became  solemn  suddenly. 

"Say!  You  go  in  there  and  get  dressed. 
I  just  got  to  talk  to  you  about  something." 

Gracious  goodness!  Is  it  as  serious  as 
all  that,  Miss  Clark?"  I  quizzed. 

"Serious  enough.  You  go  in  and  hurry, 
anyway." 

"I  won't  be  two  minutes,"  I  cried,  going 
into  my  bedroom  and  dressing  as  quickly 
as  possible,  puzzling  all  the  while  as  to 
what  the  girl  had  on  her  mind.  Some- 
thing connected  with  Joe,  I  hadn't  doubt. 

"Well,  what's  the  trouble?"  I  asked,  as 
I  returned  and  sat  down  in  a  wicker  chair 
opposite  her.  She  seemed  more  glum  than 
ever. 

"What  did  you  want  to  go  and  scrap 
with  Joe  for?"  she  asked  in  a  worried 
way. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Miss  Clark ." 

"Oh!  Call  me  Rita,"  she  put  in  im- 
patiently. 

"Well,  I'm  very  sorry,  Rita,  but  I  did 
not  quarrel  with  Joe.  He  quarrelled  with 
me." 

"It's  all  the  same,"  she  replied.  "Takes 
two  to  do  it.  Couldn't  you  find  another 
way  than  that?" 

Her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  bosom 
was  disturbed. 

"I  thought,  maybe,  you  and  him  might 
be  friends;  but  I  might  have  known,"  she 
went  on  bitterly.  "He  only  makes  friends 
with  the  men  who  lay  down  to  him.  You 
ain't  that  sort." 

I  threw  out  my  hands  helplessly. 

"Well,  Rita,  don't  you  worry  your  little 
head  over  it.     It  is  all  right." 

"Oh,  no,  it  ain't!  Don't  fool  yourself. 
You  don't  know  Joe." 

"I  reckoned  him  a  man  who  could  keep 
his  own  counsel.  How  did  you  come  to 
hear  there  had  been  any  words?" 

"He  was  over  home.  He  only  comes 
once  in  a  while  now.  He  didn't  do  any- 
thing but  talk  about  you.  Called  you  all 
kinds  of  things.  Says  he'll  fix  you  good; 
and  he  will,  too,  or  he  ain't  the  Joe  Clari 
everybody  knows  around  here." 

Her  eyes  became  tender  and  moist  as 
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she  held  out  her  hands  to  me  with  an 
involuntary  movement.  "Oh!  what  did 
you  want  to  quarrel  with  him  for  before 
you  knew  anything  about  him?" 

I  rose  and  laid  my  hand  lightly  on  her 
shoulder  as  I  would  with  a  little  sister, 
had  I  had  one,  for  she  seemed  only  a  slip 
of  a  girl  and  it  hurt  me  to  see  her  so 
upset. 

"Look  here,  little  maid,"  I  said.  "You 
forget  all  about  it.  Joe  came  in  here  and 
asked  me  to  do  what  the  man  who  em- 
ployed me  particularly  instructed  me 
against  doing.  I  declined,  and  Joe  became 
foolish,  loosing  his  temper  completely. 
This  Joe  likes  to  trample  on  men.  He 
grew  angry  because  I  would  not  let  him  do 
any  trampling  on  me.  No,  Rita,  I  am 
not  a  teeny-weeny  little  bit  afraid  of  Joe 
Clark." 

She  looked  up  at  me  in  astonishment, 
then  she  sort  of  despaired  again. 

"Oh!  that's  'cause  you  don't  know  him. 
Everybody's  got  to  do  as  Joe  says  here 
and  in  the  camps  and  pretty  near  all 
along  the  coast." 

I  laughed  easily;  for  what  did  I  care? 
Joe's  worst,  whatever  it  might  be,  could 
not  hurt  me  very  badly.  I  was  not  so 
deeply  into  anything  yet  for  that. 

"He's  a  big  man,  and  can  hurt,  and  he 
hurts  everybody  that  runs  up  against 
him." 

I  leaned  over  against  the  window  ledge 
and  surveyed  Rita. 

"Well,"  I  said  "I'm  not  as  big  as  Joe  is, 
but  I  have  been  schooled  to  hold  my  own. 
Joe  shall  have  a  good  run  for  his  money 
when  he  starts." 

"Oh !  I  know  you're  strong,  and  big, 
though  not  as  big  as  him,  and  that  you 
amt  afraid.  Maybe  that's  why  I  like  Joe 
sometimes — he's  never  afraid. 

"Still,  I  don't  like  him  half  as  much  as 
I  used  to,"  she  sighed.  "But  I  didn't 
mean  fighting  when  I  talked  of  him  being 
big  and  strong.  Joe's  got  influence,  Joe's 
got  money,  he's  got  tugs  and  he's  super- 
intendent of  the  camps.  He  says  he's  boss 
of  the  whole  shootin'  match,  and  you'll 
find  it  out  soon." 

"He  may  be  nearly  all  you  say,  but  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  George  Bremner 
running  this  little  trading  company  any 
more  than  being  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  his  supplies  here.  I  was  put  in 
by  Mr.  Horsfal  himself  to  be  under  no 
one,  and  with  the  appointment  of  superin- 
tendent of  his  Golden  Crescent  property. 
So  here  I  am  like  to  stay  as  long  as  I  want 
to,  or  until  Mr.  Horsfal  says  differently." 
Rit?  glanced  up  at  me  and  her  eyes 
brightened  with  a  ray  of  hope. 

"And    Joe    aint    got   anything   to    sav 

about  it?"  J 

"Not  a  particle.    If  he  had  had,  I  would 

not  be  here  now.     He  would  have  sacked 

me  on  the  spot." 

"Really  and  truly,  he  ain't?"  she  cried, 
with  fresh  anxiety. 

"Really  and  truly,"  I  repeated. 
"Oh  !  goody,  goody, — " 
Poor     little     Rita— all     sunshine     and 
shower.    She  was  as  merry  as  a  kitten  for 
a  time,  then  she  dropped  back  into  her 
serious  mood. 

"What!  haven't  all  your  worries  gone 
yet?"  I  asked. 

"Some,"  she  said,  "but  not  them  all.  Do 
you  know  what  Joe  is,  George?  He's  a 
bully." 

"He  is,  undoubtedly,"  I  agreed. 
"Ya!— he  is  all  right.  Still,  it  aint 
all  his  fault  either.  He  is  handling  rough 
man  and  men  that  are  bullies  same  as  he 
is.  He's  got  to  get  the  work  done  and 
done  quick. 

"Joe  aint  bad.  No,  siree.  Ask  Josh 
Doogan,    who   was   down   and    out   with 
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The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry, Edmonton,  writes: — 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
echo  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited     - 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


something  in  his  inside  last  year.  When 
the  doctor  told  him  an  operation  by  a 
specialist  in  Philadelphia  was  the  only 
thing  that  would  save  him,  and  he  hadn't 
a  cent,  Joe  fixed  him  up  and  Josh  is  back 
working  in  the  camps  to-day.  Yes! 
Ask  Jem  Sullivan,  who  got  into  trouble 
with  the  police  in  Vancouver.  He's  work- 
ing for  Joe,  and  he's  making  good  too. 
Ask  Jenny  Daykin  who  it  was  that  took 
care  of  her  for  a  year,  after  her  Sam 
was  drowned  out  at  the  Ghoul  there,  until 
her  young  Sam  finished  for  a  school 
teacher.  Ask — Oh!  ask  most  anybody; 
granddad  even,  though  he  won't  take  a 
nickel  from  him  or  anybody  else  except 
what  he  works  for — ask  him.  He's  queer 
is  Joe,  and  I  aint  a  bit  struck  on  him,  not 
now,  I  most  hate  him.  But  he  aint  got 
a  bad  heart,  all  the  same." 

"Rita,"  I  put  in,  "I  believe  every  word 
of  it,  and,  what  is  more,  I  am  mighty  glad 
to  hear  you  say  it,  for  the  first  impression 
I  had  of  him  was,  'Here's  a  man  with  a 
good,  open  honest  face,  and  his  body  is  a 
perfect  working  machine,  a  real  man  after 
my  own  heart!  But  he  jumped  on  me 
with  both  hands  and  feet,  as  I  might  say: 
I  jumped  back,  and,  there  we  are. 

"I  know  what's  wrong  with  him,  Rita. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  he  has  been  lucky — 
luckier  than  most  men.  He  has  not  had 
a  single  set-back.  He  has  been  what  they 
call  a  success.  He  is  younger  than  I  am 
by  a  year  or  two,  and  he  owns  tugs  and 
superintends  camps,  while  I — well,  I  am 
just  starting  in.  But  he  has  got  to  put- 
ting down  all  this  progress  to  his  own 
superior  ability  absolutely.  He  does  not 
think  that,  maybe,  circumstances  have 
been  kind  to  him." 

Rita  looked  guardedly  at  me. 
"Don't  misunderstand  me,  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  he  has  not  been  clever  and  has 
not  grasped  every  opportunity  that  came 
his  way,  worked  hard  and  all  that;  Oh! 
you  know  what  I  mean.  But  he  has  got 
to  thinking  that  Joe  Clark  is  everything 
and  no  one  else  is  anything.  It  is  bad  for 
any  man  when  he  gets  that  way.  Give 
Joe  Clark  a  setback  or  two  and  he  will 
come  out  a  bigger  and  better  man.  He  is 
glutted  and  bloated  with  too  much  of  his 
own  way — that's  his  trouble." 
Rita  sighed. 

"I  guess  you're  right.  Joe  used  to  be 
good  friends  with  me.  When  we  were 
kids,  Joe  said  he  was  going  to  marry  me 
when  he  got  big.  He  don't  say  that  any 
more  though.  Guess  he's  got  too  big. 
Tells  me  all  about  the  fine  ladies  he  meets 
in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  and  up  the 
coast.  Wouldn't  ever  give  me  a  chance, 
though,  to  get  to  know  how  to  talk  good 
and  all  that.  Oh! — I  know  I  aint  good 
at  grammar.  I  wanted  to  be.  Joe  said 
schooling  just  spoiled  girls  and  I  was  best 
at  home.  Still,  he  talks  about  the  ones 
that  has  the  schooling. 

"He  started  in  telling  me  about  his 
lady  friends  again  to-day.  I  didn't  want 
to  know  about  them,  so  I  just  told  him. 
I  was  mad,  anyway;  about  him  and  you, 
I  guess.  He  was  mad  too.  Said  I  was 
fresh.  Granddad  took  your  part  against 
Joe.  Said  he  liked  you  anyway.  Then  he 
took  my  part.     He  knows  Joe,  you  bet. 

"He  says,  'That'll  do,  Joe.  You  leave 
Rita  be.  She's  a  good  lass  and  you  aint 
playin'  the  game  fair.'  " 

"I  didn't  hear  any  more,  for  I  ran  out. 
Didn't  go  back  either,  till  Joe  cleared  out." 
"What  relation   is  Joe   to   the  others, 
Rita?"  I  asked  in  puzzlement. 

"Joe's  an  orphan,  same  as  me,  His  dad 
was  granddad's  only  son,  who  got  killed 
in  a  blasting  accident  up  the  coast.  Joe's 
mother  was  a  Swede.  She  died  two 
months  after  Joe  was  born.    Since  Joe  got 
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moving  for  himself  he  don't  stay  around 
home  very  much.  Sleeps  mostly  at  the 
camps  or  on  the  tugs.  Says  grandmother 
and  granddad  make  him  tired;  says 
they're  silly  fools,  because,  because, — " 

Tears  gathered  in  Rita's  eyes  and  she 
did  not  finish. 

I  let  her  pent-up  emotion  have  free  run 
for  a  while.  Probably  because  I  was  ill 
at  ease  and  knew  I  should  look  an  idiot 
and  talk  like  an  imbecile  if  I  tried  to 
console  her:  although  I  recalled  having 
heard  somewhere  that  it  is  generally  best 
to  let  a  woman  have  her  cry  out  once  she 
gets  started. 

At  last  Rita  wiped  her  eyes  and  looked 
over  at  me. 

"Guess  you  think  me  a  baby;  guess  I 
am  too,"  she  said.  "Never  cried  before 
that  I  have  mind.  Never  had  anybody  to 
cry  to." 

I  smiled,  and  Rita  smiled  a  moist  and 
trembling  sort  of  a  smile  in  return. 

"Joe  Clark  has  been  taking  me,  same 
as  he  takes  most  things,  too  much  for 
granted.  Thinks  I  don't  know  nothing, 
because  I'm  up  here  at  the  Crescent  and 
not  been  educated  any  more'n  grand- 
mother and  granddad  could  teach  me.  But 
I've  got  feelings  and  I  ain't  going  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  him.  Well,  not 
till  he  knows  how  to  treat  me,  same  as  I 
should  be  treated.  Guess  not  then  either. 
I  don't  care  now.  I  might  not  want  him 
later — might  hate  him.  I  believe  I  shall, 
too." 

There  was  nothing  of  the  soft,  weepy 
baby  about  this  young  lady  and  I  could 
see  from  the  flash  in  her  dark  eyes  and  the 
set  of  her  mouth  that  she  meant  every 
word  of  what  she  said. 

She  was  a  dainty,  pretty,  and  alluring 
little  piece  of  femininity;  and  I  could  have 
taken  her  in  my  arms  and  hugged  her, 
only  I  did  not  dare,  for,  like  as  not,  she 
would  have  boxed  my  ears.  All  I  could 
'  say  was,  "Good  for  you,  little  girl.  That's 
the  way  to  talk." 

She  smiled,  and,  in  little  more  than  no 
time  at  all,  she  was  back  into  her  merry 
mood. 

We  chatted  and  laughed  together  at  the 
window  until  the  dusk  had  crept  into  dark- 
ness and  Rita's  Isle  had  become  merely 
a  heavy  snadow  among  the  mists. 

"I  got  to  be  getting  back,"  she  said  at 
last.  "Can  you  fix  up  my  groceries  for 
me,  if  you  please?" 

I  went  into  the  store  and  packed  to- 
gether the  few  humble  necessities  which 
had  been  Rita's  excuse  for  coming  over; 
although  I  discovered  later  that  Rita  was 
pretty  much  of  a  free  agent  and  did  not 
require  an  excuse  to  satisfy  either  her 
grandmother  or  her  grandfather,  both  of 
whom  trusted  her  implicitly. 
Time  went  past  quickly  in  there. 
"Rita,  it  is  almost  dark.  Will  you  let 
me  accompany  you  across  the  bay?  I  can 
fix  a  tow  line  behind  for  your  little  boat." 
"That  would  be  nice,"  she  answered 
simply.  "But  I  can  see  in  the  dark  near 
as  well  as  in  the  day  time.  I  could  row 
across  there  blindfold." 

As  I  paddled  her  over,  I  though  what 
a  pity  it  was  she  could  not  talk  more  cor- 
rectly than  she  did.  It  was  the  one,  the 
only  jarring  note  in  her  entire  make-up. 
But  for  that,  she  was  as  perfect  a  little 
lady  as  I  had  ever  met. 

Why  not  offer  to  teach  her  English, 
came  the  question  to  me;  and  I  decided  I 
would  some  day,  but  not  just  then.  I 
would  wait  until  I  knew  her  a  little  better; 
I  would  wait  until  I  had  become  better 
acquainted  with  her  people;  until  the  edge 
of  my  quarrel  with  Joe  had  worn  off. 

As  we  grounded  on  the  shore  in  front 
of  Rita's  home,  old  Andrew  Clark,  short 
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and  sturdy  in  appearance  and  dour  as 
any  Scot  could  ever  be,  was  on  the  beach. 
•  He  came  down  to  meet  us  and  invited  me 
up  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

1  accepted  the  invitation  as  I  had  a 
business  project  to  discuss  with  the  old 
man;  something  that  should  prove  a  bene- 
fit to  the  store  and  a  financial  benefit  to 
him. 

He  led  me  into  the  kitchen,  where  his 
wife,  a  quiet,  white  haired,  old  lady  with 
a  loving  face  and  great  sad  eyes,  was  sit- 
ting in  an  armchair,  darning. 

She  looked  up  as  we  entered. 

Andrew  Clark  did  not  seek  to  introduce 
me,  which  I  thought  unmannerly  I  turned 
round  for  Rita,  but  Rita  had  not  followed 
us  in;  so  I  went  forward  and  held  out  my 
hand.  The  dear  old  woman  took  it  and 
smiled  as  if  to  say,  "How  sensible  of  you." 

"Sit  down  and  make  yourself  at  home," 
she  said  kindly. 

She  spoke  with  the  accent  of  an  eastern 
Canadian,  although  it  was  evident  she 
had  spent  many  years  in  the  West. 

Andrew  Clark  still  held  to  his  mother 
tongue — Lowland  Scotch.  But  his  speech 
was  also  punctuated  with  Western  slang 
and  dialect. 

Every  article  of  furniture  in  that  kit- 
chen was  home-made — chairs,  table,  pic- 
ture frames,  wash-stand — everything; 
and  good  solid  furniture  it  was  too. 

The  table  was  already  set  for  tea.  Mrs. 
Clark  busied  herself  infusing  the  refresh- 
ment, then  Rita  came  in  and  we  all  sat 
down  together. 

Andrew  Clark's  grace  was  quite  an 
event,  as  long  as  the  Ten  Commandments, 
sonorous,  impressive  and  flowery. 

I  found  he  could  talk,  and  talk  well; 
and  of  many  of  the  common  subjects  he 
displayed  considerably  more  than  a  pass- 
ing knowledge. 

Margaret  Clark — for  that  was  the 
lady's  name — was  quiet  and  seemed  docile 
and  careworn.  She  impressed  me  as  being 
the  patient  bearer  of  a  hidden  burden. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  in 
which  our  conversation  was  conducted 
that  I  could  not  fathom.  And  I  was  set 
wondering  wherein  its  strangeness  lay. 
But,  try  as  I  liked,  I  could  not  reason  it 
out.  Everybody  was  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ant; Rita  was  almost  gay;  but  at  the  back 
of  it  all,  time  and  again,  it  recurred  to 
me,  "what  is  wrong  here?" 

Not  until  the  tea  was  over  and  I  was 
seated  between  Andrew  Clark  and  Mar- 
garet, before  the  fire,  did  the  mystery 
solve  itself. 

I  approached  the  business  part  of  my 
visit. 

"Mr.  Clark,  you  have  two  or  three 
hundred  chickens  on  the  ranch  here." 

"Ay,"  he  nodded  reflectively,  puffing  at 
his  pipe. 

"You  send  all  your  eggs  to  Vancouver?" 

"Ay." 

"How  many  do  you  send  per  week,  on 
an  average?" 

"Ask  Margaret,  she'll  tell  you." 

I  turned  and  addressed  Mrs.  Clark,  who 
looked  over  at  her  husband  sadly. 

"When  the  season  is  good,  maybe  fifty 
dozen  a  week;  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
not  so  many,  Mr.  Bremner.  Of  course, 
in  the  winter,  there's  a  falling  off." 

"I  understand,  Mrs.  Clark." 

"I  have  a  big  demand  from  the  camps 
for  eggs."  I  explained.  What  I  get,  I 
have  to  order  from  Vancouver.  Now,  it 
costs  you  money  to  send  your  eggs  to  the 
market  there,  and  it  costs  me  money  to 
bring  mine  from  the  market.  Why  can- 
not we  create  a  home  exchange?  I  could 
afford  to  pay  you  at  least  five  cents  a 
dozen  more  than  you  are  getting  from  the 
Continued  on  page  57 


No  Worry 

About 

Harvest 
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TLTAVE  you  noticed  how 

■*■  -*•  discussion  of  the  food 

supply   situation    seems   to 

center  around   the  number  of 

acres  it  is  possible  to  plant  rather  than  around  the 

harvesting  of  those  planted  acres? 

It  is  an  unconscious,  but  none  the  less  wonderful,  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  the  inventors  of  the  reaper  and  binder  that  the 
public  takes  the  harvesting  of  the  greatest  grain  crop  ever 
planted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  sole  question  now  is, 
"How  many  acres  can  we  plant?"  The  power  and  help  re- 
quired by  the  planting  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  harvest 
where  Deering  binders  and  binder  twine  are  used. 

And,  where  they  are  used,  the  harvest  will  be  complete. 
No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  tall  or  short,  heavy  or  light, 
standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  a  Deering  binder  cuts 
and  binds  it  all  without  waste. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  fully  prepared  for  harvest.  Buy 
the  largest  binder  you  can  use.  The  larger  sizes  conserve 
labor.  Buy  a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about  the 
efficiency  of  the  old  one.  A  new  Deering  is  absolutely  reliable. 

We  furnish  promptly  either  new  Deering  binders  or  repairs 
for  old  ones.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  our  organization  for 
any  help  we  can  give  in  the  harvesting  of  this  year's  grain 
crop— the  most  important  crop  ever  raised.  See  the  local 
dealer  or  write  to  the  nearest  branch  direct  — early. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary.  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton.  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa.  Ont.,  Quebec.  Oue. 

St.  John^  N^B^  ' 


MORE  WORKS 
YOUR  HORSES/ 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  the  surplus  flesh  from 
the  horse.  His  collar  no  longer  fits.  His  neck 
and  shoulders  chafe  and  gall.  He 
can't  do  his  full  share  of  work  and  you 
lose  money.  Prevent  these  evils  by 
using  TAPATCO  Pads. 

A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

Consisting  of  wire  staple,  reinforced 
with  felt  washer  (note  where  arrows 
point) .   This  gives  the  hook  a  better 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off.   The 
weakest  point  is  made  strong  and 
life  of  pad  greatly  lengthened. 

Look  For  The  Felt  Washer. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


(1) 


Pat.  In  U.S.Dec.  1.1914. 
Pat.liiCaa.Apr.6. 1915. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

*m       Gombault's       n^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


P^l,  — It  if  penetrat- 
1  Ol  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
A|»A  Sores,  Bruisei,or 
lllO  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  cZl\^ 

CAUSIIO  BALSAM  has 
QaiIu  no  equal  as 
SOUJ    a     Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  "that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
a  p  p  I  i  c  a  t  i  o  o  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 

and 

Reliable    Remedy 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


I 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

v  Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caudle  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  food  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'!  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  a  1  .BO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  »en» 
by  us  express  prepaid.     Write   for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Toronto, Can. 


Quality 


Variety 


The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Oxblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 
Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 


w 
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Make  Your  Bike  a 

i  Motorcycle 


The  Shaw  Attachment  Fits  Any  Bicycle 

Makes  your  old  bike  a  dependable,  easy-run- 
ning, light  weight  power  machine.  Compact. 
Easy  to  attach.  Nospecial tools orknowlegeneces- 
nary.  Battery  or  magneto.  Thousands  in  use  in 
U.  S.  and  foreign  countries.  Wonderful  hill  climber. 
FREE  BOOK  — Write  for  prices,  terms,  etc.,  also 

-      ,-, about    Sbaw  Motor- 

ji  <af^    ^s^Jr   bicycle,     a     completely 

it  ■    in  equipped  power 

bike  at  a  big 
saving. 
SHAW 
Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.    187 
Calesburg, 
Kans.,  U.S.A. 
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THE   NEXT  ROTATION 

THIS  June  on  the  farm  is  quite  different  from  our  ordinary  Junes.  It 
is  different  from  last  June  and  even  the  first  war  June  of  1914.  We 
all  now  feeling  in  our  homes,  our  fields,  our  herds  and  flocks,  the  real 
meaning  of  war.  Before  this,  we  read  in  our  school  histories  about  the 
wars  of  past  ages,  and  perhaps  we  gloried  in  the  fact  that  we  were  more 
highly  civilized  than  even  the  feudal  barons  of  Great  Britain.  But  now 
the  dread  thing  is  entering  our  farms;  it  is  taking  our  boys;  it  is  limiting 
our  food  and  hi  a  thousand  and  one  ways  is  making  itself  known  in  all 
its  harshness.  The  war  truly  has  made  this  June  on  the  farm  different  from 
any  other  June  we  have  known. 

But  ice  voice  no  selfish  murmur.  Other  farms  have  suffered  worse 
than  ours.  Other  homes  have  been  left  utterly  desolate.  To  us,  are-  left 
our  farms  intact.  The  houses  and  barns,  the  woods  and  the  hills,  remain 
the  same.  No  shrieking  shell,  nor  gas  filled  bomb,  falls  anywhere  on 
Canadian  soil.  It  is  a  tvar  "in  absentia."  The  terror  that  flies  in  Europe 
finds  only  an  echo  here  but  that  echo  hurts  in  another  way. 

The  trees  are  blossoming  in  the  orchard.  The  daisies  bloom  freely 
in  the  pasture  by  the  creek.  And  as  we  follow  silently  the  three  horse 
team  preparing  the  root  land,  we  think  of  the  poppies  growing  on  Flanders' 
field,  the  dumb-stricken  farm  homes  on  the  battle  front,  and  the  lone- 
some farm  mothers  and  sisters  of  other  lands.  Ah,  the  burden  and  the 
crime  of  it  all! 

Somehow,  we  pray,  out  of  this  war-plowed  world  will  come  an 
aftermath  or  volunteer  crop  of  joy,  to  feed  a  never-ending  era  of  peace. 
In  this  faith  we  plant  the  corn,  and  reap  the  wheat  and  wait  the  Great 
Rotation. — Grasmere. 


General  Reminders 

The  following  general  reminders  are 
put  out  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Each  one  will  be  appreciated 
by  some  one.  It  is  scarcely  likely  all  will 
interest  each: 

Harrow  the  corn  twice  and  kill  thous- 
ands of  weeds.  Potatoes  also  may  be 
harrowed  until  they  are  four  inches  high. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  turn  spring 
calves  out  to  pasture  during  June,  July 
and  August.  Their  skins  are  injured  by 
the  flies  and  heat.  They  will  require  more 
food  also  and  will  not  thrive  so  well. 

This  is  the  month  of  Women's  Institute 
meetings.  Every  woman  is  invited  to  join 
and  help  the  good  work  along. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  clean- 
ing and  scalding  of  milking  utensils'  will 
do  much  to  prevent  loss  by  souring. 

Is  all  the  haying  machinery  in  order? 
An  abundance  of  oil  together  with  well- 
sharpened  knives  save  horseflesh  and  fin- 
ish the  work  sooner. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  haul  tile  for  fall 
drainage. 

Thorough  cultivation  and  heavy  hoed 
crops  usually  are  found  on  the  same  farm. 

What  about  a  beef  ring  of  sixteen  to 
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twenty  members  to  keep  all  supplied  with 
fresh  meat  during  the  summer? 

Don't  neglect  the  fourth  spray  to  con- 
trol apple  scab  if  it  is  necessary. 

The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  must  be 
made  when  the  blossoms  are  formed,  if 
left  later  this  cutting  becomes  very  coarse 
and  woody. 

Pasture  the-pigs,  but  not  when  too 
young.  A  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pound  pig  will  rr^ake  good  use  of  pasture, 
while  a  forty  pound  pig  won't  be  bene- 
fited. 

A  wet  day  or  two  can  often  be  profit- 
ably spent  in  whitewashing  the  stables. 
It  makes  milking  more  cleanly  and  more 
pleasant. 

Fertile  eggs  spoil  quickly  and  the  male 
birds  are  a  bill  of  expense.  Kill  or  sell 
the  old  roosters  and  sell  the  cockerels  as 
they  reach  two  pounds  weight. 

The  bean  crop  is  important  and  profit- 
able.    Seed  should  be  planted  now. 

Mustard  can  be  controlled  by  spraying. 
Spraying  for  potato  blight  should  begin 
now,  too. 

Millet,  Hungarian  grass  and  buckwheat 
may  be  sown  this  month. 

A  sharp  hoe  and  a  good  temper  go  to- 
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gether  in  the  corn  field — and  that  combin- 
ation gets  the  weeds. 

Bulletin  213,  "Bee  Diseases  in  Ontario," 
may  be  secured  upon  request.  Every  bee- 
keeper should  have  it  by  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto. 

The  ice,  stored  in  February,  can  be  pro- 
fitably used  now  to  cool  the  milk. 

Cover  crops  for  orchards:  Buckwheat, 
1  bushel  per  acre;  rye  and  vetch,  1% 
bushels  per  acre;  or  clover,  common  red, 
10  pounds  per  acre. 

Equal  parts  bran,  ground  oats,  corn 
meal  and  one-third  part  oil  meal  makes  a 
splendid  ration  for  the  young  calf. 

A  small  patch  of  rape  sown  now  will 
make  excellent  sheep  and  hog  pasture 
when  other  pastures  are  bare  in  August. 


Among  the  Poultry 

Now  is  the  time  to  preserve  the  eggs  in 
waterglass.  They  keep  well  in  this  solu- 
tion. Ask  your  grocer  or  druggist  about 
it. 

Why  not  kill  off  all  the  roosters  now 
and  save  feed? 

Cut  onion  tops  can  be  fed  to  the  young 
turkeys. 

Sow  an  acre  of  buckwheat  for  feed  for 
your  hens  next  winter  as  wheat  will  be 
needed  for  human  food. 

Cleanliness  in  the  hen  houses,  roosts 
and  pens  will  ward  off  much  trouble  later 
on. 

Plant  artichokes  and  sunflowers  for 
siiade  for  the  poultry. 

See  that  all  poultry  have  fresh  water 
daily.  Eggs  and  water  have  a  close  con- 
nection. 

Stray  cats  around  a  poultry  yard  are 
about  as  useful  as  a  sheep-killing  dog. 

About  Sheep  and  Wool 

Get  the  sheep  sheared  now  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  wool  box  is  easy  to  make  and  it  puts 
the  wool  up  in  better  shape. 

Dipping  of  sheep  is  about  as  essential 
as  feed. 

Sow  rape  for  pasture  this  month.  Ten 
pounds  to  the  acre  sown  broadcast  makes 
a  thick  growth. 

If  the  pasture  is  short,  a  few  oats  with 
bran  makes  a  good  feed  to  help  the  lambs 


A    winter    scene    on    the    Alexander    Farm, 
Ontario. 


along.     They  can  be  fed  in  a  yard  from 
which  the  sheep  are  excluded. 


In  the  Orchards 

Spray  apples  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
fall,  for  codling  moth. 

Spray  cherries  after  the  fruit  forms. 

Clean  off  all  black  knot  from  the  plum 
and  cherry  trees  and  burn  them.  Be 
careful  not  to  carry  infection  from  one 
tree  to  another  with  the  saw. 

Black  canker  in  fruit  trees  is  one  of 
our  worst  fungus  diseases.  Spray  with 
lime  sulphur  to  keep  it  away. 

Many  apple  orchards  are  being 
neglected  but  it  will  not  be  good  policy  to 
forget  them  altogether.  One  can't  grow 
trees  in  a  year. 

Have  you  ordered  your  fruit  baskets? 
Get  them  on  hand  early  and  be  ready  for 
the  early  market. 

Do  not  cultivate  too  close  to  the  young 
trees  after  the  end  of  the  month.  Baldwin 
apple  trees  will  not  stand  much  cultiva- 
tion. 


Among  the  Pigs 

It  will  pay  to  breed  purebred  hogs  as 
one  has  the  double  market. 

Bacon  production  will  be  needed  worse 
yet.    Keep  the  old  sow  on  the  job. 

A  portable  fence,  or  a  piece  of  woven 
wire  staked  with  iron  posts,  makes  the 
movement  of  the  hog  pasture  easy. 

Clover,  rape,  vetches,  or  rye  makes  good 
hog  pasture.  . 

Provide  a  shade  for  the  hogs  from  the 


sun.  An  old  door  set  3  feet  off  the  ground 
on  four  posts  will  answer. 

Pigs  want  plenty  of  pure  drinking 
water. 

City  people  make  some  bad  breaks  at 
times.  One  man  suggested  that  Toronto 
could  escape  hog  cholera  by  buying  sows 
and  raising  their  own  pigs. 


Among  the  Dairy  Cows 

Do  you  get  your  breed  notices  from  the 
secretary  regularly?  It  is  well  to  keep 
posted. 

The  producing  dairy  cow  will  be  worth 
far  more  money  when  the  world  restock- 
ing begins. 

Darken  stables,  with  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion to  keep  out  flies. 

The  milking  machine  is  a  mighty  good 
hired  man  in  this  labor  shortage. 

No  dairy  is  on  a  right  basis  if  it  is 
not  earning  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year  for 
each  animal. 

Hogs  fed  with  skim-milk  in  connection 
with  their  feeds  gain  faster  than  those 
not  getting  it. 

Supplement  your  cow  pasture  by  plant- 
ing some  corn  near  the  feeding  place  to 
save  labor. 

Give  your  cows  six  weeks'  rest  between 
lactation  periods. 

It  is  well  to  use  the  pastures  in  rota- 
tion. Cows  like  all  animals  relish  a 
change. 

A  good  cow  is  no  longer  known  by  the 
length  of  her  tail  or  the  color  of  her  ear. 
The  production  sheet  is  what  tells  the 
daily. 


Crop  Notes 

Plant  potatoes  -  any  time  during  the 
month.  Keep  to  the  Cobbler  or  Green 
Mountain  type  if  you  can. 

Protect  the  birds  as  much  as  you  can. 

Lawn  clippings  can  be  saved  for  the 
poultry. 

Sow  millet  early  this  month— the  high- 
est hay  yields  are  obtained  from  sowings 
the  first  week  of  the  month.  Sow  one  to 
three  pecks  per  acre. 

Turnips  can  be  planted  up  to  the  20th 
of  the  month. 

Plant  your  beans  early  in  the  month. 

Fodder  corn  may  be  planted  any  time 
during  the  month. 


Silver  Gloss 
S  t  so?  cK 


In  1  !b. 
Packages 


and  6  lb. 

Enamelled  Tins. 


FOR  HOME  LAUNDRY  WORK 

For  more  tkan  6o  $ears,   the  favorite  laundry 

starch,  particularly  for  jine  fabrics.  I2a 

MANUFACTURED  BY    -    THE    CANADA    STARCH    CO.    LIMITED,   MONTREAL 
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Let  Nothing  Be 
Wasted 

Far  me  rs; — Citizens 

To-day  the  world  cries  for 
food  and  more  food.  In 
many  parts  the  shortage  Is 
becoming  acute.  With  such 
conditions  prevailing  it  be- 
hooves every  patriotic  per- 
son to  waste  nothing.     Get  a 

Home  Cooker 


National  Junior  No.  1 

and  take  care  of  all  your  surplus 
fruit  and  vegetables.  There  will  be 
a  big  demand  for  well-preserved 
goods  this  coming  Winter.  Old 
methods  are  too  costly  and  slow; 
our  methods  save  time,  fuel  and 
fruit.  You  can't  make  a  better  in- 
vestment than  buy  one  of  these 
outfits  and  prepare  now  to  relieve 
the  food  stringency  that  threatens 
the  World. 

Write  quickly  for  information.  We 
have  larger  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

The  Brown,  Boggs  Co.,    Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Canada 


Why  waste  your  strength  on 
a  washboard?  tJ&  ™btaerpresent 

when  you  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  with  the 
least,  effort  by  using  the 
Connor  Ball  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  and 
reserve  your  strength 
and  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro- 
fitable    occupation. 

The 

CONNOR 

Bali-Bearing 

WAS  HER 

not  only  saves  your  'time, 

it  saves  the  clothes  from  -»«z.- 

the      harsh      wash-board 

treatment      Gives   much    better    results,    wi.ih    lighter 

work   than   when  done   in   the  old-fashioned   way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 


Established    in    1881 


OTTAWA.    ONT. 
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The  Home  Made  Dish  Rack 

A  Simple  Convenience  to  Save  "Drying"  the  Dishes. 


This  dish-rack  can  be  made  by  bending  No.  12  or  14  wire  with 
pliers.     The  compartment  for  silver  is  made  of  poultry  netting. 


A  MOST  satisfactory  dish  drainer,  as 
**  illustrated  here,  can  be  made  by  using 
an  ordinary  bread  or  biscuit  pan  and 
racks  made  of  soft  No.  12  or  14  wire.  By 
using  a  pair  of  pliers  the  wire  can  be  bent 
into  the  proper  shape  for  forming  the 
racks.  The  racks  fit  into  the  pan  and 
hold  the  dishes  out  of  the  water.  The 
compartment  for  silver  is  made  of  poultry 


netting.  This  compartment  could  be  made 
of  screen  wire  or  a  tin  can  with  holes  in 
the  bottom  might  be  used.  After  the 
dishes  are  washed  they  are  stacked  in  the 
racks  and  scalded  with  hot  rinsing  water. 
The  pan  catches  the  drip,  and  the  dishes 
upon  standing  dry  clean,  or  if  a  towel  is 
used  at  all  it  requires  only  a  quick  rub 
over  to  leave  the  dishes  dry  and  shining. 


Equipment  for  Home  Buttermaking 

The  Butter-worker  Does  Away  With  the  Draining  of  Heavy  Trays 
And  Using  the  Hand  Ladle. 


THERE  is  no  secret  in  making  good  but- 
ter. With  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion to  details  good  butter  can  be  made  in 
any  farm  home,  but  the  quality  of  the 
butter  as  well  as  the  time  and  labor  spent 


in  the  making  depends  to  no  small  extent 
on  the  equipment  used. 

Milk  vessels  should  be  of  high-grade  tin 
with  all  points  and  seams  smoothly  solder- 
ed so  that  there  will  be  no  crevices  in 


Equipment    for    home    butter-making 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer 's  Exchange 

SEMI-MONTHLY 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion. 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


THE  WILLOUGHBY  FARM  AGENCY 
Head  Office,  Georgetown,  Ont. 
\AK  ACR3S— SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH 
^u  1  mile.  Guelph  12  miles.  Rock- 
wood  2\'->  miles.  Immediate  possession. 
Eighty  acres  workable,  2  acres  pasture. 
Roughcast  house,  10  rooms,  in  first-class 
repair.  Bank  barn  about  60  x  40,  with  ten- 
foot  wall.  Stabling  for  40  head.  Driving 
shed,  silo.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $6,000. 
$3,000  down,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
Act  quickly  if  you  want  it.  The  Willough- 
by  Farm  Agency,  Head  Office,  Georgetown 
Ont.,    Dept.   66.  (June   1)' 

JEWELRY 

TyALTHAM       WATCHES   —  $5.50       TO 

$150.00.        Reliable     timepieces.       Send 

for    free    catalogue    to    The    Watch     Shop, 

Wm.     E.     Cox,     70     Yonge     St.,     Toronto. 

(T.F.    1st    issues) 

DAZOR      BLADES      SHARPENED      BY 
v   experts  —  Gillette,     35c     dozen ;     Ever- 
Ready,    25c.      Mail    to    Albert    Keen    Edge 
Co.,  180  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto. 

(T.F.  Aug.   15) 


*i>.VU     A     DAY 
QATHERING      EVERGREENS,      I 
KJ    and    Herbs ;    Ginseng.    $14    lb. ; 


$5.00    A    DAY 

ROOTS 
jinseng,  $14  lb. ;  Bella- 
donna Seed,  $64  lb.,  or  grow  it  yourself. 
Book  and  war  prices  free.  Botanical  29, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  (June  1) 

FARM   HELP    WANTED 

Uf  ANTED  —  THOROUGHLY  COMPE- 
tent  man  and  wife,  as  working  fore- 
man and  housekeeper  respectively,  for  large 
farm  having  150  acres  clearance,  located 
near  river  bank  ;  good  buildings,  with  run- 
ning water;  all  necessary  machinery  for 
proper  operation.  Also,  a  competent  cattle 
man  to  look  after  herd  of  milking  Short- 
horns on  this  farm.  Apply,  giving  previous 
experience,  qualifications,  references,  and 
other  necessary  particulars,  to  Box  200, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  Toronto.  Ont.   (July  1) 


RESIDENCE    FOR    SALE    OR    RENT 

piNE  RESIDENCE  AND  LOT  FOR  SALE 
— in  Prince  Albert,  Ont.,  one  mile  from 
Lake  Scugog  and  Port  Perry.  Large 
house,  with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  on  good 
motor  road,  ideal  locality,  45  miles  from 
Toronto.  Reasonable  terms,  or  will  let 
furnished  for  a  term  of  years.  Apply  for 
particulars  to  John  Warren,  Prince  Albert, 
Ont.  (June   1) 


FARM  FOR  SALE 
Ol  r  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box    C,    Farmers'    Magazine. 


A/rTDDLE  AGED  WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  IN 
housework     in     Toronto.       Good     wages 
and     a     permanent     home.       Apply     B.     G. 
Newton,  c/o  Farmers'  Magazine. 


which  dirt  may  accumulate.  A  conveni- 
ent milk  can  to  use  is  the  3-gallon  shot- 
gun can.  It  should  have  a  smooth,  heav- 
ily tinned  interior,  to  prevent  rusting  and 
difficulty  in  cleaning.  All  butter-making 
equipment  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed 
with  a  brush  in  hot  water  containing  sal- 
soda  or  washing  powder.  Never  use  a 
dish  cloth  or  soap.  Inexpensive  stiff  fiber 
scrub  brushes  or  vegetable  brushes  can  be 
purchased  at  any  grocery  or  hardware 
store.  After  equipment  is  washed  it 
should  be  scalded  or  steamed. 

A  medium-sized  dipper  strainer  with  a 
fine-meshed  gauze  has  been  found  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  It  should  be  smooth 
and  free  from  seams.  Butter  should  not 
be  touched  or  handled  with  the  bare  hands. 
It  injuries  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  is 
very  insanitary.  Wooden  ladles  can  be 
easily  whittled  from  maple,  ash,  or  pop- 
lar or  bought  at  a  small  cost.  A  thermo- 
meter is  absolutely  essential  to  successful 
butter  making.  Controlling  temperatures 
is  second  only  to  keeping  equipment  clean. 
A  floating  dairy  thermometer  can  be 
ordered  from  any  dairy  supply  company. 

In  making  butter  the  salt  should  be 
uniformly  distributed  and  the  granules 
pressed  together  into  a  close-grained  mass 
and  the  surplus  water  worked  out.  This 
can  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  V-shaped  lever  butter-worker 
made  of  1-inch  material.  This  worker  is 
made  of  maple,  ash,  or  poplar,  the  ma- 
terial of  which  all  wooden  butter  equip- 
ment is  made.  Any  woods  from  which 
odors  or  flavors  might  be  asborbed  by  the 
butter  should  not  be  used.  For  the  amount 
of  butter  made  in  most  farm  homes  a  but- 
ter worker  18  inches  long,  16  inches  at  the 
wide  end  and  2%  inches  at  the  narrow 
end  is  a  convenient  size.  The  sides  are 
3  inches  wide  and  are  screwed  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  corrugated  roller  having  six  or 
eight  sides  is  24  inches  long.  One  end  of 
the  roller  is  shaped  to  fit  a  small  hole 
made  in  the  piece  across  the  narrow  end 
of  the  worker.  This  end  piece  is  of  a 
width  that  leaves  a  slot  just  above  the 
bottom  of  the  worker  which  allows  the 
water  to  drain  off  into  a  pan  as  the  roller 
is  pressed  firmly  backward  and  forward 
over  the  butter.  The  worker  rests  on 
three  knobs  or  supports.  The  two  knobs 
at  the  wider  end  are  3%  inches  high,  while 
the  knob  at  the  narrow  end  is  2%  inches. 

The  most  popular,  convenient,  and  at- 
tractive butter  mold  is  the  brick-shaped 
or  square-cornered  mold.  Most  satisfac- 
tory molds  of  this  type  can  be  found  on 
the  market. 

When  butter  is  to  be  sold,  parchment 
papers  8  by  11  inches  should  always  be 
used  to  wrap  the  pound  print.  Also  neat 
and  attractive  paper  butter  cartons  should 
be  used  when  butter  is  put  on  the  market 
and  the  good  butter-maker  will  establish 
a  reputation  the  sooner  by  having  his  or 
her  name,  with  the  name  of  the  farm, 
stamped  on  either  the  parchment  or  the 
carton. 


Another  Holstein  Record 

Superintendent  Malcolm  H.  Gardner  of 
the  advanced  registry  work  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
announces  from  his  office  at  Delavan, 
Wis.,  that  Superba  Palmyra,  a  twin  cow, 
has  broken  the  record  for  fat  production 
in  the  junior  three-year  class,  by  produc- 
ing in  seven  consecutive  days  655.1  pounds 
of  milk  containing  30.678  pounds  of  fat. 
Her  sire  is  King  Segis  Pontiac  Columbo, 
and  her  dam  Bloomingdale  Hengerveld 
Palmyra.  She  was  bred  and  is  owned  by 
Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.,  Elma  Center,  N.Y. 


— havejyou 
received  your 
copy  of 

Mrs.  Knox's 
war-time 
book  on 


•t 


Food 


Economy?" 


Fruit  Jelly 


A  cup  of  fruit  juice  left  over  from  fresh 
fruit  (or  canned!  may  be  used  for  a  jelly 
dessert.  Heat  fruit  juices,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  first 
softened  in  one-half  cup  cold  water,  juice 
of  one-half  lemon,  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
For  a  dessert  serve  with  a  little  top  cream 
©r  sweetened  milk,  or  for  a  salad  serve  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  or  without  mayonnaise 
dressing.  A  sliced  banana  or  any  fruit 
may  be  added  when  it  begins  to  thicken 
or  at  serving  time,  jelly  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  some  seasonable  fruit. 


THIS  little  book  contains  138 
practical  recipes  for  delicious 
foods  like  the  one  given  above, 
most  of  them  made  from  "left-  ■. 
overs"  of  meat,  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  are  ordinarily  wasted 
— all  of  them  approved  by  the 
leaders  of  the  food  conservation 
movement. 

It  will  help  you  to  meet  your  patri- 
otic duty  in  saving  the  foods  need- 
ed by  our  Soldiers  and  our  Allies. 
Send  for  a  free  copy.  A  post 
card  will  bring  it  if  you  mention 
your  dealer's  name  and  address. 
Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  H,  180  St  Paul  St.  W., 
Montreal,   Quo 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By   E.    I.    Farrington. 
This    is   a   new   work  and   covers   the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  that  will  please  every  per- 
son  who   is   learning  to  make  the  poultry 
business   go. 

$1.00,   postpaid. 
Address   Book    Dept. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

143-153     University     Ave.,      -     TORONTO 
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Butter  Pail 
with  fitting  cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pails,  and  tubs,  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is  therefore  a  true  household 
saving.  The  butter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  of  their  light  weight, 
and  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  Sold  by 
your  dealer. 

THE    E.    B.    EDDY    CO.,    LIMITED 
HULL  CANADA 


AEGER 


Negligee  Shirts 

have  a 

Distinctive 

Style 


Made   of   fine   pure   wool    Zephyr   and    Wool 

Taffeta,    in   exclusive    dainty    patterns,   they 

have    all    the    "appearance"    which    superior 

material   and   skilled    workmanship   give   to 

Jaeger    Goods.      Far 

superior  to  cotton  or 

linen,    not    only    for 

exercise  and  outdoor 

sports,   but  also   for 

year   round   wear   in 

office,      or      when 

travelling.     Made   in        ^^^fi0sM£! g^L 

all  sizes,  with  single 

or  double  cuffs,  shirt 

or  coat  style. 

A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  on  appli- 
cation  to 

Men's  Neglige  Shirts 

DR.  JAEGER  Sini^tIooUeoco-  um™ 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883'\ 
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The  Newest  Summer  Frocks 

Attractive  Styles  for  Women,  Girls  and  Kiddies. 


Dress — 9  07  8 


Dress— 87  3  5 


9078. — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  The  skirt  measures  2  yards  at 
the  lower  edge.  If  made  as  illustrated  on 
the  figure,  size  18  years  requires  3%  yards 
of  40-inch  bordered  batiste  and  %  yard  of 
36-inch  plain  batiste.  Sizes  16,  18,  20 
years. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


8735. — One-piece  Dress  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women.  Skirt  measures  2%  yards 
at  lower  edge.  If  made  as  illustrated, 
size  18  years  requires  5  Va  yards  of  36-inch 
checked  voile,  3  yards  of  Val  lace  and  % 
yard  of  36-inch  white  organdy.  Sizes  16, 
18,  20  years. 
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9076.— Little  Girls'  Dress  and  Hat.  If 
made  as  illustrated  on  the  figure,  size  4 
years  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  pique 
for  dress  and  %  yard  of  36-inch  pique 
for  hat.    Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  years. 


Dress  912  2 


9122. — Little  Girls'  Dress.  Having  a 
waist  in  open  neck  and  one-seam  sleeves 
in  full  or  shorter  length.  If  made  as 
illustrated,  size  8  years  requires  2  yards 
36-inch  plain  batiste  and  1  piece  of 
soutache  braid.     Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  years. 
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EGGS 
COST  MONEY 

If  you  save  them  for  hatching,  you 
are  losing   real  money   on   every  chick 
that  doesn't  come  to  maturity. 


Pratts, 


BABY  CHICK  FOOD 

la  what  you  need  to  raise  all  your  young 
chicks.  Prevents  bowel  trouble  and  other 
baby  chick  diseases.  Contains  the  very 
elements  required  to  make  bone,  muscle 
and  feathers.  One  cent's  worth  will 
feed  a  chick  for  three  weeks.  Ask 
your   dealer. 

PRATTS    White    Diarrhoea     Remedy 
used   in    the   drnking   water   prevents 
this    dread    disease. 
MONEY   BACK    IF   NOT    SATISFIED. 

New  Baby  Chick  Book  FREE. 
Write  for  It. 

PRATT      FOOD     CO.     OF 
CANADA.     LIMITED. 

68-B    Claremont    St. 
Toronto. 


P-20 


POULTRY 

MUST  HELP 

FEED  THE  NATION 


KRESODIPNol 


A  SANITARY  NECESSITY 


IN  RAISING 


HEALTHY  POULTRY 

KILLS  LICE  AND  MITES. 
WILL  HELP  STOP  LOSS  FROM  DISEASE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  72  Gallons 

of  Solution  ready  for  use. 


EQUALLY  GOOD  FOR  ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklets  on 
Poultry  and  Livestock  Sanitation. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE.  ONT. 


InThe  PouliryYard 


Poultry  and  Small  Fruit 


By  C.  H.  Pethick 


POULTRY  raising  is  an  industry  too 
often  beset  with  trials  and  eventually 
disappointment  and  failure,  but  if  one  is  not 
easily  discouraged  and  will  apply  the  same 
practical  methods  he  would  to  any  other 
business  undertaking,  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  good.  For  about  fifteen  years 
previous  to  1900,  my  fifty-six  acre  farm 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  growing  of  small 
fruit  which  yielded  me  a  good  profit  every 
year,  but  I  became  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  I  could  make  the  small  fruit-poultry 
combination  a  success  and  reap  a  still 
greater  profit  from  my  small  farm. 

In  February,  1900,  I  made  the  start.  I 
had  the  idea  that  it  would  be  better  to 
start  with  a  few  purebred  birds,  study 
them  thoroughly,  and  add  to  the  number 
as  desired.  I  bought  four  breeding  pens, 
the  best  that  money  could  buy,  as  I. wished 
my  birds  to  conform  to  standard  require- 
ments in  addition  to  general  purpose 
qualities.  I  began  with  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  this  decision 
I  think  I  owe  the  success  which  followed. 

I  attended  poultry  shows  and  learned 
how  to  mate  for  color  of  plumage,  results 
in  egg  production  and  size  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  flock  all  around.  I 
kept  my  coops  clean  and  fresh  at  all 
seasons,  thus  avoiding  disease  to  a  great 


extent,  and  my  losses  of  young  chicks  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  built  two  pens  facing  south,  each  10 
x  20  feet,  and  in  the  winter  each  con- 
tained two  pens  of  eighteen  females  and 
one  male.  The  structures  were  of  rough 
lumber  outside  and  sealed  inside,  having 
an  air  space  between  the  walls.  Double 
windows  were  fitted  in,  each  sash  being 
4x6  feet  in  size.  This  plan  of  building 
I  have  adhered  to  in  all  out  coops  of  later 
construction,  and  I  am  never  troubled 
with  dampness  or  wheezy  or  otherwise 
affected  birds  in  winter.  My  main  poultry 
house  is  now  situated  at  the  rear  of  the 
yard  and  is  20  x  40  feet,  divided  into  four 
pens,  each  accommodating  fifteen  to 
twenty  birds.  Board  floors  are  provided, 
covered  several  feet  deep  with  short 
straw,  into  which  the  grain  ration  is 
thrown. 

ilunning  south  from  the  house  is  a  lath 
enclosed  run  for  each  pen,  in  which  breed- 
ing birds  are  kept  as  long  as  eggs  are 
wanted  for  hatching.  Adjoining  these 
runs  is  another  enclosure  shaded  with 
small  apple  trees,  into  which  the  birds 
are  turned  from  the  pens  on  alternate 
days.  In  this  enclosure,  in  the  early 
spring,  oats  are  thickly  sown.  In  a  short 
time  this  grain  sprouts  and  furnishes  a 


One  type  of  poultry  house  that  combines  the  open  front  and  glass  window  arrangement; 
The  sun  comes  in  the  upper  window  while  the  scratching  shed  admits  pure  air  all  the  time. 
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A   self-feeder    for   the    poultry. 


green  ration,  though  small,  long  before 
the  grass  is  up,  and  here  I  also  yard  my 
young  chicks. 

DISEASE  KEPT  OUT 

Disease  is  practically  unknown  among 
my  fowls.  As  soon  as  a  bird  is  found  to  be 
ailing,  it  is  isolated  in  the  "hospital"  and 
treated.  This  "hospital"  is  a  room  at- 
tached at  the  east  end  of  the  poultry 
house._  If  the  bird  continues  to  grow 
worse,"  I  use  the  hatchet  and  burn  the 
carcass,  but  my  routine  of  care  is  such 
that  sickness  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
The  droppings  are  carefully  looked  after, 
and  are  used  in  fertilizing  the  small 
fruits.  I  would  not  want  any  better  fer- 
tilizer for  small  fruits  than  poultry 
manure.  Once  a  week  in  the  summer  the 
perches  and  dropping  boards  are  sprayed 
with  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  to  keep 
away  the  mites.  And  lime  is  used 
liberally  in  the  shape  of  whitewash,  and 
everything  but  the  perches  receives  a 
liberal  coat  spring  and  fall. 

This  small  fruit-poultry  combination 
is  one  of  the  very  best  ways  to  make 
money  on  the  farm.  But  it  is  essential 
that  one  has  good  stock  to  work  with.  This 
applies  to  the  small  fruits  as  well  as  the 
poultry.  Mongrel  stock  of  either  variety 
is  practically  useless.  When  one  is  well 
established  with  the  best,  he  can  rest  as- 
sured that  he  has  something  that  will  pay 
well  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  remain  in  the 
business. 

The  great  majority  of  farms  keep 
mongrel  stock  and  why  this  is  so  I  am 
unable  to  understand.  I  am  very  well 
contented  that  it  is  not  because  of  lack 
of  means  to  secure  a  pen  or  two  of  thor- 
oughbreds with  which  to  make  a  start. 
When  one  farmer  feeds  ten  bushels  of 
grain  to  a  flock  of  fifty  mongrels  that  will 
dress  an  average  of  two  to  four  or  five 
pounds  each,  and  a  neighbor  feeds  the 
same  amount  to  a  flock  of  purebred  birds 
that  will  dress  from  six  to  eight  and  nine 
pounds  each,  it  can  be  readily  seen  with- 
out figuring  who  will  receive  the  most 
profit.  Again,  between  the  purebreds  and 
mongrels  there  is  the  great  difference  in 
price  of  eggs  and  birds  sold  for  breeding 
purposes. 

With  a  pencil  and  paper  it  is  easy  to 
figure  a  mammoth  income  from  a  few  hens 
and  a  piano  box,  but  experience  soon 
teaches  the  would-be  enthusiast  that 
knowledge  and  training  are  just  as  much 
of  a  requisite  in  the  poultry  business  as  in 
any  other.  However,  I  believe  that  real 
success  is  due  to  attend  the  efforts  of  the 
person  who  gradually  grows  into  the 
business,  and  applies  common  sense  and 
good  judgment  in  every  phase  of  the  work. 


IN  an  early  issue  a  big  story  of  the 
largest  duck  farm  in  America 
appears.  It  is  good  business  story 
of  pluck  and  success. — Editor. 


ROADS  MUST  BE  KEPT  UP 

By  E.  B.  House 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

BEFORE  the  war  ends,  much  of  the 
freight  of  country  will  be  transported 
by  motor  trucks  over  our  highways;  con- 
sequently the  idea  that  seems  to  be  prev- 
alent at  this  time  in  some  places  that  road 
construction  should  be  discontinued  on 
account  of  war  conditions  seems  to  be  a 
point  not  well  taken.  Road  construction 
should  be  hastened  at  this  time  for  we 
are  going  to  use  roads,  not  only  as  war 
measures  but  as  peace  measures.  Time 
saving,  durable  roads  are  now  as  import- 
ant as  quick-firing  guns,  and  it  is  high 
time  to  speed  up  construction  in  order  to 
quicken  food  delivery. 


GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


Dept.  B. 


Cash 

or 
Credit 
Term.:  $l$2-$3   Weekly 

We    trust    any     honest    person. 
Writ*  for  catalogue  to-day 

Jacobs  Bros.,      fj£X%£. 
15  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto,  Ont. 


It  was  the  Limit 

In  connection  with  rationing,  economy 
recipes,  Government  flour,  and  other  simi- 
lar abominations,  Madame  Melba,  who 
has  just  been  made  a  Dame  of  the  British 
Empire,  recently  told  an  amusing  story 
of  a  bride  who  made  a  wartime  cake  for 
her  lord  and  master. 

He  ate  of  it  and  made  a  face.  She  ate 
of  it  and  made  another  face.  Then  there 
was  dead  silence. 

Finally  the  bride  summoned  up  cour- 
age to  falter,  "I — I'm  afraid,  dear,  I  left 
something  out  of  this  cake." 

"No,  sweetheart,"  he  gently  replied, 
"nothing  that  you  could  have  left  out 
could  make  a  cake  taste  like  this." 


CLASSIFIED  ADS.  GET  RIGHT  DOWN 
DIRECT  RESULTS.    TRY  ONE  IN 
THIS    PAPER.     FOR   RATES 
SEE    TOP   OF    CLASSI- 
FIED COLUMN 


A  FORTUNE  IN  POULTRY 

Increasing  your  egg  yield 
„    by      purchasing      hatching 
ts    jKB^S^t^i     eggs     from     our     high     re- 
cord     Bred-to-lay      Rocks, 
Wyandottes,     Leghorns    or 
Reds.        1918    Mating    List, 
containing     65     photos     of 
stock    and    buildings,    feed 
Our  264-Egg  Kind,    and    tonic    formulas    free, 

L.  R.  Guild,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Ortaaxd  Taob 

Answer  the  farmers*  big:  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  lean 
expense  7  How  can  I  save  in  plant* 
Ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?   The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  ose  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  U 
form    depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.       Send     \ 
for  booklet   today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

THE  BATEMAN.WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
4fo  Symington  Avenue*       Toronto,  Canada* 


Improve  the  Live  Stock 
The  Nation  Needs  It 

The  easiest,  quickest  and  surest  way  to  improve  the  live 
stock  on  your  farm  is  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  most 
successful  stock-raisers  all  over  Canada.  Progressive  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  rapidly  learning  the  advantages  to  be  derved  from  feeding 

Omazon  Stock  Food 

to  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  It  is  a  great  invigorator  and  gives 
added  endurance.  Its  nutritive  qualities  make  it  a  desirable  food  wherever  stock 
is  kept.     Its  use  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  required. 

"Vivat"  Keeps  Horses  Well 

"Vivat"  saves  the  farmer  many  veterinary  bills.  It  cures  coughs,  heaves,  broken 
wind,  etc.,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic,  intestinal  worms  and  kidney 
trouble.  Special  directions  are  supplied  for  each  case.  VIVAT  is  a  product  in 
powder  form. 

Hereunder  is  a  list  of  the  other  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  Veterinary  remedies :  Omazon  Specific,  a  liquid 
remedy    for    the    cure    of    Coughs,    Heaves,    Broken 
Wind,    etc. ;   Omazon   Worm   Powder,    Omazon   Gall 
Ointment,   Omazon  Urine  Powder,  Marechale  Con- 
dition   Powder. 

We  will  supply  to  you  direct  the  above-named  re- 
medies  if   you   cannot  get  them   from    your  dealer. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  inter- 
esting information  about  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  famous 
preparations  for  the  welfare  of  stock.     It  is  free. 


Proprietors,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.,  Limited 
Mountain  Hill.  QUEBEC.  CANADA 


Specific  for   Horses 


ALWAYS 

PftiCtSO    C£NTS. 

Dr.  Ed.  MO  PIN  8.  CO  .Lmittd 

^iTiiiiiiimmifHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiimMHMMHiMiTmiintiiiiiTt^ 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Farmers  of 
Big  Calibre 

THEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  biggish 
way  in  production— dairy  pro- 
ducts, live  stock,  grain.  They  are 
merchant  farmers — regarding  farm- 
ing not  merely  as  an  occupation — a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  business. 
And  so  they  read  business  papers — or  the 
business  portions  of  newspapers — with 
keen  interest  and  educated  intelligence. 
Their  outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They 
are  well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be 
leaders,  or  are  acknowledged  leaders. 
They  are  giving  farming  a  new  esteem 
— a  new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  accounts 
are  fat  and  their  holdings  of  securities 
are  sizeable. 

To  farmers  «*  the  type  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors  which  affect  markets. 

THE  Editor  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Post,  writing 
always  about  agriculture  in  relation 
to  the  nation's  business.  Another  regu- 
lar contributor  is  the  Editor  of  CANA- 
DIAN GROCER,  who  reviews  each  week 
the  cereal  situation,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  milling.  Other  equally  authori- 
tative men,  in  signed  articles,  contribute 
on  subjects  familiar  to  them.  Always 
there  is  the  story  of  some  man  who  has 
achieved  brilliant  success — a  story  of 
gripping  interest  because  it  is  true, 
graphically  written — a  romance  of  en- 
deavor. 

FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to  get  acquainted  with  it? 

The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  farmer,  or  are 
looking  forward  to  becoming  one,  we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.  THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of  interest  and  profit. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 

Dept.  F.M.,    143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

I  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
weekly,  for  four  months. 

(Signed) 
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For  ihe  Farmer 


Are  You  a  Dividend  Clipper  ? 

The  First  Interest  Payments  on  the  Victory  Loan  Due  June  ist. 

By  J.  W.   Tyson 


THE  following  article  is  the  first 
in  a  series  of  talks  on  investments 
of  money  that  are  being  given  to 
readers  of  the  Farmers'  Magazne 
by  the  editors  of  The  Financial 
Post,  the  leading  financial  authority 
in  Canada.  The  writer  is  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  to  give  infor- 
mation that  may  be  of  big  service 
to  farmers.  Any  inquiries  that  may 
be  made  of  this  department  will 
have  the  benefit  of  his  advice. — 
Editor. 

WITH  the  first  of  June  many  Can- 
adians, in  practically  all  walks  of 
life  and  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, experienced  for  the  first  time  the 
sensation  of  being  members  of  the  "divi- 
dend-clipping" class.  The  initial  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  Canada's  Victory 
Bonds  represented  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding so  far  as  many  first-time  investors 
in  securities  were  concerned;  and  perhaps 
with  no  class  of  people  was  the  experi- 
ence a  greater  novelty  than  with 
the  farming  community.  In  relation  to 
the  investment  situation  in  Canada  the 
event  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  just 
as  important,  and  in  some  respects  even 
more  so,  than  the  campaign  for  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  themselves.  The  return  of 
the  interest,  important  as  it  is  in  the 
total  in  relation  to  potential  investing 
power,  promises  in  itself  to  be  a  compar- 
atively trifling  factor  in  the  situation 
as  against  the  psychological  effect  of  the 
almost  magical  simplicity  with  which  the 
distribution  is  being  transferred  from  the 
government  to  the  bond  holders. 

Residents  of  the  rural  communities 
have  not,  generally  speaking,  been  secu- 
rity purchasers.  "Give  me  a  good  first 
mortgage,"  has  been  the  slogan  of  the 
average  farmer  who  would  invest  his 
surplus  funds;  or  he  would  leave  his 
money  in  the  bank  and  never  stop  to 
figure  the  interest  loss — or  again,  as  in 
many  cases — he  would  go  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  and  go  wild-catting  in 
search  of  quick  wealth  producers  with  the 
high  average  of  disastrous  results.  First 
class  securities  promising  substantial, 
sure  returns  on  the  investment  have  re- 
ceived little  consideration  and  for  this 
ignorance  is  no  doubt  largely  to  blame. 

The  farmer  of  the  past  has  not,  gen- 
erally speaking,  been  a  business  man — he 
has  been  less  often  a  financier.  Recent 
years  have  brought  about  a  change  in 
that  the  man  who  conducts  a  farm  has 
been  forced  to  become  a  man  of  business 
in  order  to  succeed.  When  he  discovers 
that  investing  and  financing  are  also 
terms  which  may  be  applied  to  business 
and  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  and  what  they 
represent  then  the  man  who  produces 
from  the  soil   may  expect  to   gain   that 


fuller  return  for  his  efforts  to  which  he 
is  so  justly  entitled. 

At  this  time  when  it  is  fitting  that  the 
man  who  has  just  received  his  first  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  benefits  of  investing 
in  securities — dividends  which  have  passed 
to  his  surplus  account  with  little  effort  or 
worry — should  view  in  a  very  general 
way  the  situation  before  him.  In  the  fol- 
lowing "bird's-eye-view"  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  with  investment  opportunities  in 
detail  but  there  are  several  phases  of  a 
broad  character  which  may  be  considered. 
Let  us  speak  first  of  bonds — Dominion 
governmentbondswhich  haveso  effectively 
been  introduced,  and  others. 

The  Victory  Loan  still  presents  the  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  market  for  those 
who  seek  a  good,  safe  investment  with  a 
substantial  return  which  at  the  same  time 
gives  the  investor  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  funds  are  being  used  for 
the  great  cause.  These  offer  an  attrac- 
tion either  for  reinvestment  of  interest  or 
other  funds.  At  present  the  price  is  fixed 
at  987/s  and  interest  accrued.  The  attrac- 
tion of  this  price  is  that  the  bonds  are 
exchangeable  at  par  for  future  issues  of 
the  Dominion  government.  Thus  there  is 
a  promised  bonus  advantage  of  1%  points 
between  purchase  at  the  price  referred  to 
and  the  next  issue  of  bonds — expected  in 
the  fall — at  par  and  bearing  the  same  rate 
of  interest.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  will  be  any  great  volume  of  the 
bonds  traded  in  at  the  figure  referred  to 
but  there  are  cases,  as  indicated  by  the 
daily  transactions,  where  people  are  satis- 
fied to  take  a  discount  in  order  to  realize 
ready  capital  and  the  advantage  goes  to 
the  buyer. 

Then  there  are  other  bonds — provincial 
and  municipal  governments' — which  rank 
high  from  the  standpoint  of  security  and 
are  popular  in  the  present  market  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparatively  high  return  to 
the  investor.  In  fact  so  popular  are  they 
that  at  the  moment  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  dealers  are  able  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  return  varies  according  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  particular  issue,  the  fin- 
ancial standing  of  the  city  or  town  being 
an  important  factor  in  relation  to  the 
municipal  issues  as  well  as  the  length 
which  they  will  run,  etc.,  but  the  minimum 
at  present  may  be  placed  at  about  6  per 
cent,  with  a  range  upwards  to  7  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cases  even  slightly  above. 
The  returns  on  this  class  of  securities 
have  been  raised  to  prove  a  counter-attrac- 
tion to  the  government  bonds  and  they 
are  finding  a  popular  market  owing  to 
the  greater  or  less  uncertainty  surround- 
ing industrial,  public  Utility  and  other 
stocks  and  bonds  created  by  the  unset- 
tled present  and  vague  future. 

Industrial  bonds,  as  intimated,  are  not 
in  strong  demand  for  the  time  being  and 
there  are,  therefore,  some  very  attractive 
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bargains  for  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  closely  study  the  market  conditions  and 
to  analyze  the  affairs  of  the  particular 
concerns  involved.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  find  wide 
favor  with  the  farmer  until  he  becomes 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  investment 
principles  but  if  he  desires  to  satisfy  a 
mild  appetite  for  speculation  with  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  risk  he  can  hardly  do 
better  than  give  industrial  bonds  his  at- 
tention. The  advice  of  a  reputable  invest- 
ment house  can  be  followed  in  this  con- 
nection and  at  the  same  time  there  is  thus 
secured  the  guarantee  that  the  transac- 
tion is  put  through  at  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket. 

Although  somewhat  overshadowed  by 
the  attractions  of  Dominion  and  other 
government  bonds  as  the  result  of  their 
abnormally  high  interest  return,  trust  and 
loan  debentures  and  trust  company  cer- 
tificates offer  a  most  stable  form  of  in- 
vestment for  those  seeking  good  security 
with  a  moderate  return.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  give  to  the  prospective  buyer  of 
such  securities  a  guide  in  making  a  selec- 
tion; the  chief  factor  in  the  success  of 
these  companies  is  after  all  the  manage- 
ment. However,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  rule 
for  the  investor  to  follow  that  if  the 
company  has  a  rating  which  entitles  its 
debentures  to  the  status  of  trustee  fund 
investments,  a  status  established  under 
government  regulation,  there  need  be  no 
fear  about  regular  interest  and  the  return 
of  the  principle  on  expiration  of  the 
period. 

Coming  now  to  the  stocks  a  wide  field 
is  opened  for  the  more  venturesome  in- 
vestor but  one  in  which  he,  as  distinct 
from  the  speculator,  can  venture  to  ad- 
vantage if  proper  care  is  exercised.  This 
field,  however,  loses  some  of  its  attrac- 
tions to  the  farmer  because  he  has  not 
the  opportunity  to  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  either  the  market  situation  or  the 
conditions  affecting  the  particular  indus- 
try or  project  involved.  If  the  farmer 
would  buy  stocks  he  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  form  a  connection  with  a  good 
investment  house,  a  member  of  the  stock 
exchange,  and  to  give  his  preference  to 
those  stocks  which  are  listed  and  upon 
which  he  can  secure  regular  quotations 
with  the  advantage  of  trading  at  the 
proper  market  price. 

Stocks  divide  themselves  into  two  gen- 
eral groups,  common  and  preferred,  but 
there  are  other  fairly  distinct  divisions  as 
between  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, industrials  and  the  mines.  The 
relationship  of  the  preferred  and  common 
stocks  will  be  understand  by  those  at  all 
interested  in  the  matter,  although,  as 
with  the  case  of  bonds  also,  it  may  be 
well  to  understand  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  the  issues  are  made.  With 
regard  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  com- 
mon stocks  they  may  be  regarded  as  rank- 
ing about  in  the  order  given  from  the 
investment  standpoint.  The  banks  are 
regarded  as  amongst  the  most  stable  of 
investments  and  most  of  the  insurance 
and  loan  companies  likewise  stand  high. 
The  industrials  demand  careful  analysis 
as  to  their  position  in  relation  to  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  including  such  points 
as  trading  capital,  credit  position,  trade 
outlook,  supply  of  raw  materials,  manage- 
ment, etc.  The  mines  include  many  very 
solid  and  substantial  projects  and  repre- 
sent a  great  productive  source  of  wealth 
but  for  this  very  reason  they  have  seem- 
ingly often  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
market  manipulator  and  the  number  of 
highly  speculative  propositions  makes 
them  doubtful  as  a  class  for  those  who  are 
not  able  to  closely  study  the  market. 


A  Time  To  Be  Cautious 


It  is  no  doubt  a  time  to  be  cautious. 
But  it  is  possible  to  be  over  cautious. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
leave  his  money  on  deposit  when  he 
could  as  easily  and  with  equal  safety 
obtain  5j^%  by  investing  it  in 

Mortgage   Corporation  5H%  Debentures 

At  the  present  time,  Mortgage  Corpor- 
ation 5 £2%  Debentures  form  a  profitable 
and    safe    investment    for    idle    money. 

Interest  at  5XA%  is  payable  in  cash  at  your  local  bank  on 

the  day  it  is  due.     Principal  on  the  date  agreed  upon. 

The    busy    or    inexperienced    investor   has    no    worry, 

no    watching    of    values    and    markets.     His    security 

never  shrinks. 

Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  by  an  investor  in  these 

Debentures. 

An     interesting     booklet     about     "PROFITS     FROM 

SAVINGS,"    which    gives    some   very    valuable    advice, 

will   be   sent   free   on    request.     Write   for   it    to-day. 


Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  Funds 


$3,362,378.63 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Meatf  Office.  8288  H/ngSt.  E.  Toronto 


Branch   Offices  : 

AYR  BROCKVILLE  CHATHAM 

ELMIRA     NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 


IT  DOES  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

which  Company  you  insure  in 

If  making  an  investment  in  Real  Estate  or  anything  else 
care  is — or  should  always  be— taken  to  secure  property  that  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  increasing  in  value,  and  giving  a  good 
return  for  the  investment. 

This  same  care  should  be  taken  in  placing  Life  Insurance  to 
see  that  the  premiums  are  invested  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
give  the  best  possible  return  to  the  insured. 

IT  DOES  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE  WHICH  COMPANY 
YOU  INSURE  IN. 

Enquire  for  information  and  rates  at  your  own  age. 

THE  GREAT- WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE   COMPANY 

DEPT.  "W"  H«.d  Office— WINNIPEG 


Head  Olfic*.  Toronto 


"Some   of   the   Letters   in  Our  Daily  Mail" 

is  a  pamphlet  you  ought  to  read 

Copy  mailed  on  request  or  can  be  secured 
from  any  Excelsior  agent. 

EXCELSIOR  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY,    TORONTO 
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ATENTS 


D 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  patent 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions  wanted. 
^^L  il. 000, 000  in  prizes  offered  tor  inventions.  Send 
•»»^s«  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our 
POUR  BOOKS  sent  free.  Patents  advertised  FREE. 
We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their  PRFP 

inventions.  *  l\ljd 

VICTOR   J.    EVANS    &    COMPANY 
699    Ninth    Street  Washington,    D.C. 


[PROMPTLY  SECURED! 

In   all  countries.  Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S ADVISER/which  will  be  sent  free. 

MARION  &  MARION. 

388  University  St.,  Montreal 
918    F    Street  Washington,    D.C. 


'inventions  Wanted! 

anufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
Ifor  patents.  List  of  Inventions  actually 
^requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
lent"  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
f report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
'Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Ch  and  lee  &.  Cbandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
EsL21YtOT»   579    7th$t.,Washio«t<m,D.C. 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.   If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing    full    particulars. 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

SELDOM  SEE 

"/  W   a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 

KM"     may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi9 

ankle,  hock,  stifle,    knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will.clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.     No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.    Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.    $2.$0-per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instruction!, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  and. 
ttptic  liniment  lor  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swelling!, 
Enlarged  Clandi,  Went.  Bruise*.  Varicose  Vein!;  allay* 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  41.2  5  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.     Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.O.  F..  482  Irmans  8We..  Montreal.  Can, 
Absorblne  and  Absorbing  Jr..  ire  made  In  Canada. 


What's  Wronff  With  You?  vfcoR.^coXiJ 

Do  you  dare  to  ask  yourself  why  your  Health  and  Strength  arc 
Failing?  Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  ask  WHAT'S 
WRONG?  Why  are  you  not  able  to  get  the  most  out  of  life 
in  ttie  joy  of  living  and  earning  capacity? 
Do  you  realize  the  danger  you  are  in  by  neglecting  yourself 
13  it  constipation,  nervousness,  indigestion,  insomnia,  weak 
heart,  rheumaitdsm,  rupture,  physical  weakness,  poor  memory 
lung  trouble,  catarrh,  short  wind,  poor  circulation,  round 
shoulders,  skin  disorders?  Are  you  flat  chested  or  round 
shouldered?    Too  thin  or  too  stout?    Do  you  want  to  increase 

your     height,     or     muscular    development,     or 

just   your   general   health? 

Are  You  Afraid  of  the  Truth  ? 

Why  not  come  to  me  as  a  friend  and  confidant 
and  tell  me  what  is  preventing  your  getting 
the  most  out  of  life?  1  will  write  you  a 
friendly,  personal,  helpful  talk  that  will  lift 
you  out  of  despair  and  suffering.  I  will  send 
it  in  a  plain,  sealed  envelope.  If  you  are  a 
vio:im  of  any  secret  habits  which  are  ruining 
your  ambitions,  endangering  your  future,  even 
threatening  your  life  LET  ME  HELP  YOU. 
Your  seciet  Is  safe  with  me.  DELAY  MEANS 
DANGER. 

You  can't  mend  (the  body  with  OILS 
PHYSIOS  AND  PIFFI/E!  You  must  know 
Nature's  way.  This  is  the  Strongfort  way.  I 
will  show  you.  Send  for  my  wonderful  book, 
"Promotion  and  Conservation  of  Health, 
Strength  and  Mental  Energy,"  enclosing  6c 
to  pay  mailing  expenses.  It  will  help  you 
to  shape  your  destiny.  Be  the  master,'  not  the 
slave.     Write   to-day. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Hearth  Specialist 
511    Park   Building, Newark,   NJ. 


A  YOUNG  FARMER'S  STORY 

By  W.  A.  Craick 

READ  and  ponder  this  tragic  little  story 
taken  from  the  May  bulletin  of  a 
leading  Canadian  life  insurance  company: 

His  family  history  was  perfect; 

He  had  never  been  ill  in  his  life; 

He  was  only  25  years  old; 

His  weight  and  height  were  exactly 
normal; 

He  was  a  farmer,  lived  in  good  sur- 
roundings and   had   a   lovely  home; 

He  insured  in  the Life 

on  October  25,  1917; 

He  took  measles  on  February  15,  1918; 

Pneumonia  followed  the  measles; 

He  died  on  the  13th  of  April. 

A  cheque  for  $1,000  was  mailed  to  the 
assured's  mother  the  same  day  proofs  of 
claim  were  received. 

The  assured  was  W.  G.  Stewardson  of 
Waterford,  Ontario. 

There  in  a  nutshell  is  the  whole  story  of 
life  insurance!  True  it  is  that  such  ex- 
periences are  exceptional  and  that  to  only 
a  few  perfect  specimens  of  manhood  does 
the  call  come  with  such  tragic  sudden- 
ness. Yet  who,  having  a  man's  responsi- 
bilities, would  dare  to  assume  that  he 
would  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape? 

Procrastination  in  the  matter  of  taking 
out  insurance  for  the  protection  of  one's 
dependents  is  one  of  the  hardest  pheno- 
mena to  explain.  It  is  as  if  a  man,  other- 
wise most  considerate  and  affectionate, 
had  steeled  his  heart  against  any  thought 
of  what  might  be  the  fate  of  his  loved 
ones  after  his  demise. 

In  many  matters  of  far  less  importance, 
men  are  quick  to  take  precaution.  Why 
should  they  not  be  equally  careful  when 
it  comes  to  the  vital  question  of  life  and 
death?  Why  should  not  insurance  be  the 
first  and  not  the  last  consideration  as  it 
so  often  becomes  in  the  program  of  a 
man's  life? 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
life  insurance,  and  the  word  is  not  said 
when  the  protective  element  has  been  em- 
phasized. Yet  protection  is  the  root  of 
the  matter  and  if  a  man  is  not  persuaded 
of  the  seriousness  of  moving  on  into  the 
unknown  future  without  providing  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  those  who  look 
to  him  for  support,  all  the  other  advant- 
ages of  insurance  will  probably  count  for 
little  in  his  scheme  of  things. 

Take,  therefore,  a  little  time  to  ponder 
the  uncertainty  of  life.  Become  inspired 
with  the  conviction  that  to-day,  while 
health  and  strength  are  yours,  is  the 
crucial  moment  for  decision  and  action. 
And,  having  taken  that  action,  learn  to 
know  the  complete  satisfaction  of  a  su- 
preme duty  safely  accomplished.  No 
sensation  in  life  is  pleasanter  or  more 
permanently  gratifying. 


WHY   ALBERTA   HAS   NO   HAIL 
INSURANCE 

By  H.  Higginbotham 
Secretary    of    United    Farmers    of    Alberta. 

RE  HAIL  INSURANCE.  The  attached 
extract  from  recent  circular  issued 
by  us  will  explain  our  position  in  regard 
to  Hail  Insurance  this  year.  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association,  stating  that 
they  also  have  been  unable  to  make  satis- 


factory arrangements  this  year.  Theyj 
handled  insurance  on  a  similar  basis  toj 
ourselves  last  year. 

The  central  office  wishes  now  to  an- 
nounce tc  our  local  secretaries  and  mem- 
bers, that  we  have  been  mainly  prevented 
from  carrying  out  our  plans  for  handling 
hail  insurance  this  year  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  been  beneficial  to  mem- 
bers, local  secretaries  and  the  centra] 
office,  because  of  a  combination  of  hail  in- 
surance companies  under  the  direction  oi 
the  Western  Underwriters'  Association 
The  executive  subsequently  endeavored  tc 
make  a  contract  with  a  reliable  company 
independent  of  the  combination  referred 
to,  which  would  have  enabled  the  centra] 
office  to  make  an  attractive  offer  to  our 
local  secretaries,  and  which  would  have 
been  a  safe  proposition  for  the  farmers  of 
this  province.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  company  would  not  satisfy  the  execu- 
tive on  certain  points  on  which  informa- 
tion was  considered  essential  if  the  execu- 
tive were  to  recommend  this  or  any  other 
company  of  its  members.  In  the  interest 
of  members,  the  executive  finally  decided 
that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  making 
such  a  contract  without  such  information. 

The  executive  now  advise  every  mem- 
ber and  every  local  secretary  to  act  on 
his  own  judgment  in  taking  hail  insur- 
ance, or  in  acting  as  agent  in  writing  hail 
insurance  this  year. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  U.  F.  A.  as  an  assocation  is  not  this 
year  endorsing  any  hail  insurance  com- 
pany or  corporation  whatever.  Any  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  are  untrue. 

The  executive  further  wish  to  announce 
that  they  are  consulting  with  the  United 
Grain  Growers  Ltd.,  with  reference  to 
hail  insurance  for  another  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  two  organizations  working 
together  will  tie  able  to  complete  early 
arrangements  which  will  enable  them  to 
make  a  very  attractive  proposition  to  our 
local  secretaries  before  next  season  ar- 
rives. We  would  therefore  suggest  to  our 
members  and  local  secretaries  that  it 
would  be  well  in  their  own  interests  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  U.  F.  A.  not  to  make 
any  arrangements  in  regard  to  hail  in- 
surance for  next  season  before  hearing 
from  the  central  office  in  regard  to  the 
plans  now  under  consideration. 


HAIL  LOSSES 

Saskatchewan's  Experience  Better  in  191' 
Than  in  1916 

LOSSES  paidlastyear  by  the  Saskatche- 
wan Municipal  Hail  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation amounted  to  $82,362,  as  compare  " 
with  losses  of  $3,650,743  in  1916,  of  which 
however,  only  40  per  cent,  or  $1,460,29' 
was  paid.  Administration  costs  were  $36,- 
596  in  1917  and  $59,468  in  1916.  Th 
1917  revenue  was  $930,799  or  about  $50,- 
000  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Losses 
were  comparatively  light  until  after  th 
middle  of  August,  when  a  heavy  storm 
swept  over  the  central  section  of  th 
province. 

At  a  convention  of  the  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Moose  Jaw  last  month,  mo 
tions  to  increase  the  rate  from  four  to  five 
cents  per  acre  were  defeated,  but  it  was 
resolved  to  adopt  the  flat  rate  of  fou 
cents  per  acre,  but  under  an  automatic 
seeded  acreage  rate.  Under  the  latter 
scheme  all  municipalities  will  come  unde: 
the  Municipal  Hail  Insurance  Act,  but  any 
farmer  may  withdraw  upon  giving  notice 
to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  muni- 
cipality prior  to  June  1  in  any  year. 

At  the  convention,  E.  G.  Hingley,  secre- 
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tary  of  the  association,  is  reported  to  have 
admitted  that  the  system  of  municipal 
hail  insurance  at  present  in  use  was  not  a 
real  insurance  but  merely  a  pooling  of 
funds  from  which  claims  were  paid,  pro- 
viding there  was  sufficient  money  on  hand 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee 
complete  insurance  for  the  present  flat 
rate. 


THAT   STEADY   INCOME 

By  E.  L.  McCaskey 

THE  dairy  farmer  does  not  put  "all  of 
his  eggs  in  one  basket."  His  steady 
income  is  the  one  great  advantage  that  he 
enjoys  over  his  neighbor  who  favors  beef 
cattle.  A  Holstein  breeder  in  Eastern 
Ontario  recently  illustrated  this  point  for 
my  edification.  "A  friend  of  mine  down 
in  Quebec  started  in  Angus  cattle  at  about 
the  same  time  as  I  started  in  Holsteins," 
he  told  me.  "He  stuck  to  his  Doddies  for 
four  years.  One  cold  morning  this  winter 
he  came  up  from  Quebec  to  see  me.  He 
stepped  into  the  barn  to  look  at  my  cattle. 
'Come  on  into  the  house  and  get  warm,' 
I  suggested,  'you  are  not  interested  in 
these  cattle.'  He  replied  that  he  didn't 
know  but  that  he  was.  Then  he  made  a 
confession.  'I  have  nothing  to  sell  from 
my  herd  until  I  get  it  well  built  up  but 
bull  calves,'  said  he.  'You  have  the  calves 
and  you  are  getting  the  milk  as  well.'  He 
bought  four  cows  to  take  home  with  him." 
This  Quebec  farmer  has  come  to  a  lively 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  "that  steady 
income"  feature  of  dairying.  It  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  considered  when  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  prices  of 
feed  cause  the  dairy  farmer  to  turn  long- 
ing eyes  to  other  fields  of  endeavor.  "That 
steady  income"  has  raised  thousands  of 
mortgages  and  conferred  untold  benefits 
on  whole  communities  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  has  the  income  from  any  other 
type  of  farming. 


A  Big  Sheep  Steal 

All  of  us  have  heard  of  the  neighbor  in 
the  country  who  does  a  good  deal  of  steal- 
ing on  the  side  in  a  small  way.  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  boldness  of  a  thief 
who  takes  away  about  $25,000  to  $30,000 
worth  of  sheep  it  is  rather  startling.  It 
seems  that  a  certain  commission  house  in 
Omaha  was  apprised  of  a  shipment  of 
seven  cars  of  ewes  shipped  from  a  point 
in  Nevada.  The  shipper,  who  by  the  way 
used  an  assumed  name,  wired  from  a  point 
en  route  describing  the  ewes.  He  stated 
they  were  young  and  bred  to  lamb  in 
April.  Naturally  the  house  wondered 
why  these  sheep  were  being  shipped  at 
this  time  and  so  sent  further  enquiries 
from  the  point  of  shipment  to  learn  about 
them.  In  the  meantime  the  shipper  reach- 
ed the  city  with  the  cars  and  failing  to 
make  a  sale  of  the  entire  lot  turned  them 
over  to  another  buyer,  who  was  working 
on  the  case  also,  who  upon  further  infor- 
mation from  the  West,  learned  that  the 
whole  lot  had  been  stolen. 

The  local  police  were  soon  apprised  of 
the  matter  and  upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  there  were  three  or  four  men 
in  charge  and  they  were  all  rounded  up. 
The  shipment  of  sheep  was  in  charge  of 
a  hired  man  of  the  farm  and  as  the  total 
number  of  carloads  was  seven  it  would 
bring  the  amount  up  to  about  $30,000. 
Several  men  were  rounded  up  and  given 
penitentiary  terms.  The  balance  of  the 
sheep  were  shipped  back  to  the  owner, 
although  there  was  considerable  loss  on 
account  of  the  rough  manner  of  handling 
and  the  long  distance  of  travel. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER, 

C.V.O..  LLD.,  D.C.L.  President 


SIR  JOHN  AIRD.  General  Manager 
H.  V.  F.  JONES.  Ass't  Genl  Manager 


CawtalPaid  Up,  $15,000,000  \  Reserve  Fund,  .  $13,500,000 


EACH  DOLLAR  SPENT 

ON  NON-ESSENTIALS  WEAKENS  THE 

EMPIRE'S  GREAT  CAUSE. 

Place  your  surplus  earnings  in  our  Savings  De- 
partment where  they  will  earn  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3%  per  annum,       13 


ONTARIO  WIND   ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

—  ,     ,  LIMITEO 


ORDNto 

pumping  engines 


YOU  owe  it  to  yourself— you 
owe  it  to  you  wife  and  fam- 
ily— to  have  running  water 
around  the  house.  Lookafterthat 
NOW  I  Take  the  engine  shown 
below,  for  instance.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  inexpensive  made  and 
yet  it  is  thoroughly  reliable  and 
very  powerful.  It  pumps  water 
back  into  the  tank  under  pressure 
so  that  with  a  little  plumbing  you 
can  have  hot  and  cold  water  taps 
in  the  kitchen,  in  the  bath  room,  anywhere 
you  wich.  Find  out  how  little  it  costs— how 
little  attention  it  #  requires— what  a  comfort 
and  convenience  it  is.  139 

Write  to-day  for  water  system  booklet. 
Address — . 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  C0„ 
Limited 

12  St.  Antoine  St.,  MontreaL 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 

.Winnipeg  Calgary  Regina 
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Don't  let  Rough  Roads 
Keep  You  from  Riding 


I 


T   ISN'T  NECESSARY. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers 
on  your  Ford  will  make 
"rough  spots"  feel  almost  as 
smooth  as  an  even  stretch  of 
road.  Their  gentle, springyac- 
tion  absorbs  every  jolt  and  jar. 


PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  make 
your  Ford  ride  as  easily  as  a 
$2,000  car.  They  increase  tire 
mileage  20  to  100%,  save  gaso- 
line, cut  your  up-keep  bills 
one-third,  and  increase  the  re- 
sale value  of  your  car.  300,000 
Ford  Owners  recognize  their 
economic  necessity. 

You  can't  realize  how  much  dif- 
ference they  make  until  you  try 
them.  That  is  why  we  want  to 
give  you  the  opportunity  to  see 
for  yourself. 

W-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Phone,  write  or  call  for  FREE 
TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  have 
a  set  of  Hasslers  put  on  your 
Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense 
to  you.  Try  them  10  days.  Then, 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  without 
them.they  will  be  taken  off  with- 
out charge.  Don't  ride 
without  Hasslers 
V  simply  because 
Bfc  someone  discour- 
ages you  from  try- 
II  ing  them.  Accept 
t^JII  this  offer  and  see  for 
^ISy  Eg/ yourself. Over  300,000 
sets  in  use.  Do  it  now. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lock  Drawer  H.C.38    HAMILTON,  ONT,  CAN. 


The  Modern  Gas  Tractor 

Coats  only  $2.00.      Will  give  the  far- 
mer knowledge  that  -will  save 
him  dollars  and  time. 

Farmer's  Magazine 

143  University  Ave.,     ■      TORONTO 
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Burning  Kerosene  in  the  Tractor 

By  D.   J.   Lamont 


NJO  MATTER  which  way  we  turn,  we 
'  seem  to  be  continually  bumping  into 
that  question  of  burning  kerosene.  The 
farmer  wants  to  know  whether  it  is 
cheaper  than  gasoline,  whether  he  will 
have  to  use  more  of  it  than  he  would  of 
gasoline,  whether  he  will  have  more  car- 
bon and  spark  plug  troubles  and  about  a 
dozen  other  things.  The  manufacturers 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  agree 
as  to  the  best  way  to  handle  this  fuel  and 
all  the  way  around  we  are  having  a  lively 
time  and  about  the  only  man  who  is  sit- 
ting still  and  waiting  for  results  is  the 
service  man,  he  just  doctors  them  all  up 
and  makes  them  run,  regardless. 

Last  winter,  my  hair  nearly  turned  grey 
with  the  efforts  I  made  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  all  the  kerosene  questions  which 
seven  classes  of  short  course  students 
threw  at  me.  The  trouble  did  not  lie  in 
finding  answers  to  the  questions,  for  most 
of  them  I  could  have  answered  from  my 
own  experience,  but  in  trying  to  get  a 
truthful  answer  and  still  not  show  par- 
tiality to  any  one  'manufacturer. 

ALL  ENGINES  WILL  BURN  IT — IN  A  WAY 

There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  an  en- 
gine to  burn  kerosene,  they  will  all  burn 
it — in  a  sort  of  way,  the  trouble  is  to  get 
them  to  burn  it  all  and  get  the  power  out 
of  it  and  the  bone  of  contention  amongst 
manufacturers  seems  to  be  largely  as  to 
whether  the  motor  or  carburetor  is  at  fault. 
Even  here,  I  can  not  express  an  opihion 
without  getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  some 
manufacturers.  However,  after  a  great 
deal  of  experience  along  this  line,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  motor 
is  properly  designed  it  will  burn  kerosene 
whether  it  draws  it  out  of  a  tin  can  or  a 
$300  carburetor. 

A  large  amount  of  our  trouble  lies  in 
trying  to  make  the  carburetor  mix  the 
fuel  and  vaporize  it  too.  The  carburetor, 
as  a  mixer,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
gas  engine  and  I  welcome  any  improve- 
ment which  makes  of  it  a  more  efficient 
mixer,  but  when  they  start  turning  it  into 
a  vaporizer,  I  immediately  stand  up  on 
my  hind  legs  and  howl.  The  carburetor's 
job  is  to  supply  the  motor  with  a  properly 
proportioned  mixture  of  fuel  and  air  and 
the  main  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  do  this 
seems  to  lie  in  getting  this  mixture  at  any 
speed  or  load.  If  the  speed  and  load  were 
steady,  anything  fi'om  a  very  expensive 
carburetor  to  a  piece  of  pipe  with  three 
holes  in  it  would  do  the  job;  incidentally 
this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  easier  to  burn 
kerosene  in  a  tractor  motor  than  in  an 
automobile,  the  load  on  the  tractor  motor 
being  as  a  general  rule  far  steadier  than 
that  in  the  automobile  motor. 

The   tractor   motor  runs   at   a    steady 
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speed,  consequently  the  variations  which 
act  in  it  are  caused  by  changing  conditions 
in  the  load  which  it  pulls,  while  in  the 
automobile,  the  speed  at  which  the  car  is 
run  makes  up  the  load,  together  with 
up  and  down  grades. 

what's  a  carburetor  for? 

In  the  case  of  the  automobile,  I  fail  to 
see  any  way  of  making  use  of  a  uniform 
speed  and  load,  neither  can  I  see  any  way 
of  making  the  tractor  pull  a  constant  load. 
The  above  all  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  contend  with  variations  in  speed  and 
load  and,  therefore,  must  have  a  carbur- 
etor which  will  provide  a  proper  mixture 
at  all  points  in  this  variation  of  speed  and 
load. 

After  a  wide  field  experience,  my  opin- 
ion is  that  the  duty  of  the  carburetor 
should  stop  here  and  all  provision  for 
vaporizing  the  fuel  should  come  after  the 
mixture  has  left  the  carburetor.  If  you 
have  followed  this  at  all  closely  you  will 
no  doubt  have  seen  that  I  am  not  at  all 
fond  of  any  arrangement  which  heats  the 
fuel  in  the  carburetor  bowl,  my  theory 
being  that  heating  the  fuel  in  the  bowl 
causes  the  lighter  more  volatile  parts  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  heavier 
parts  in  the  bottom  until  the  bowl  be- 
comes filled  with  them  so  that,  for  a  few 
minutes,  these  heavier  parts  are  fed  to 
the  motor,  making  a  varying  grade  of 
fuel. 

After  forming  this  theory,  I  tried  put- 
ting a  motor  into  a  steady  load  and  run- 
ning it  without  any  heater,  then  I  fitted 
a  heater  which  heated  the  fuel  in  the  bowl. 
The  result  was  a  loss  of  power,  and,  at 
intervals,  the  usual,  low  grade  fuel  symp- 
tons  appeared.  After  removing  the  heater 
the  motor  again  ran  very  nicely. 

If  we  leave  the  carburetor  with  just  the 
duties  of  a  mixer  to-  attend  to,  we  still 
have  to  vaporize  the  fuel  somewhere  be- 
tween the  time  it  leaves  the  carburetor 
and  the  beginning  of  the  compression 
stroke  of  the  motor. 

In  the  older  type,  heavy  duty,  slow  run- 
ning motor,  this  was  easily  accomplished 
in  the  engine  cylinder  itself  by  using  oil 
as  a 'coaling  fluid  and  keeping  the  cylinder 
hotter  than  is  the  practice  with  water- 
cooled  gasoline  engines.  This  heat  and  the 
quarter  time  used  in  the  compression 
stroke,  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  vaporize 
the  fuel  in  the  engine  cylinder;  the  four 
cylinder  motor  has  cut  down  the  length  of 
time  so  that  we  must  find  some  other 
means  of  vaporizing  the  fuel.  Some 
manufacturers  have  come  out  with  what 
they  call  a  super-heater  and  which  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  heated  intake  mani- 
fold and  the  idea  has  met  with  marked 
success  although  we  still  appear  to  have 
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MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.    OF    CANADA,    Limited 

782  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal. 
Sold  by  Leading  Tire  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
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THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water    Supply   Goods    and    Steel    Frame    Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOS  CO.,  2S40  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


*oryour 
HARNESS  SAKE 
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Overcome  the  worst  enemies 
of  leather — water  and  dirt — 
by  using 

EUREKA 
HARNESS  OIL 

"Lengthens  leather  life" 

Softens  old  harness,  leaves  it 
pliable  and  waterproof,  pre- 
vents cracking  and  breaking 
of  stitches,  doubles  the  life  of 
new  harness. 

MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

"Use  half  as  much  as  any  other" 

Gives  the  effect  of  roller 
bearings.  The  mica  flakes 
work  into  the  pores  and 
crevices  of  the  axle  and  the 
grease  holds  them  there.  Mica 
Grease  prevents  hot  boxes, 
locked  wheels  and  screeching 
axles.  Saves  wear  and  tear 
horses,      harness      and 


on 

wagons. 
Wheels." 


Best    thing    on 


Sold  in  standard  sized  packages  by  live 
dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


BRANCHES  IN 
ALL  CITIES 


to  do  quite  a  bit  before  we  make  a  com- 
plete job  of  the  burning  of  kerosene. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  question  of 
water  and,  in  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
I  can  speak  only  from  my  own  experience 
which  might  differ  from  that  of  other  men 
in  the  same  field.  Most  of  us  seem  to 
agree  that  motors  in  which  water  is  used 
with  the  fuel  give  less  trouble  from  car- 
bon, the  cylinders  and  valves  both  seem  to 
keep  in  better  shape. 

This  is  backed  up  by  the  fact  that,  with 
later  models  of  motors  which  do  not  use 


water  with  the  fuel,  better  results  are 
obtained  when  the  motor  is  cleaned  out 
twice  a  day  by  feeding  water  to  the 
motor  through  the  manifold. 

However,  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  create  conditions  which  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a  water  feed. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  all  the 
discussions  which  come  to  our  notice,  very 
little  is  said  on  the  importance  of  the  igni- 
tion system,  when  it  really  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  successful  burning  of  this 
feed. 


Machine  Shed  vs.  the  Fence  Corner 

Some  Hints  on  the  Farm  Machine  Shop 
By  Alonza  Brown 


WITH  the  prices  of  all  farm  equipment, 
particularly  the  prices  of  machinery, 
kicking  the  beam  a  little  harder  every 
season,  it  is  up  to  the  farmer  to  take  the 
best  of  care  of  every  machine  on  his 
premises.  With  labor  steadily  becoming 
harder  to  secure  and  still  harder  to  please 
and  to  make  remunerative,  it  is  good 
sense  for  the  farmer  to  save  every  step 
and  all  the  worry  he  can.  In  carrying 
out  both  these  ends  there  is  no  part  of 
the  farm  outfitting  more  worth  while  than 
the  implement  shed. 

The  barn  floor  is  a  better  place  for  the 
machinery  than  the  fence  corner.  There 
the  binder  or  the  drill  are  sheltered 
against  wind  and  rain  and  sunlight.  But 
there  is  one  enemy  to  machinery  against 
which  the  barn  offers  no  protection,  and 
that  enemy  is  dust.  Indeed,  barn  dust  is 
one  of  the  most  destructive  foes  to  which 
implements  can  be  exposed.  Usually,  if 
not  invariably,  barn  dust  is  full  of  grit 
ground  down  to  the  point  where  it  goes 
everywhere.  There  is  not  an  oil  hole  that 
it  does  not  enter  and  not  a  gearing  or  a 
bearing  that  it  does  not  penetrate,  and 
wherever  it  goes  it  grinds  away  at  the 
shafting  and  the  plates  and  the  cogs  till 
the  machine  wears  out  more  in  ten 
minutes  through  grit  than  it  wears 
through  two  seasons'  actual  service.  Once 
grit  finds  a  lodgment  it  takes  consider- 
able care  to  get  it  out,  and  few  farmers 
can  give  their  machinery  the  time  re- 
quired for  thorough  cleaning. 

The  first  essential  for  the  farm  imple- 
ment house  is  that  it  should  be  placed 
where  it  may  be  reached  readily.  The 
second  feature  of  this  house  should  be  its 
roominess.  If  the  implement  shed  is  ac- 
cessible and  roomy  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
placing  implements  therein.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  requires  a  detective  with  a 
search  warrant  to  get  at  the  implements, 
one  need  not  wonder  if  the  shed  is  seldom 
used  and  finally  is  pronounced  a  failure. 
The  shed  should  be  deep  enough  to  admit 
the  binder  while  on  its  truck,  the  mower 
and  the  manure  spreader.  These  imple- 
ments should  be  left  so  that  they  may  be 
hitched  to  readily  at  any  time.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  riding  plow  and  the  two- 
horse  cultivator.  Plows  and  harrows  re- 
quire less  space  or  they  may  well  find 
shelter  on  the  barn  floor.  Cluttering  an 
implement  shed  is  a  mistake  that  costs  a 
farmer  dear.  A  cement  floor  is  ideal  for 
this  building  but  an  earthern  floor 
answers  well  provided  it  is  dry  and  kept 
clean  and  level. 

Behind  each  bit  of  equipment  stored 
in  the  shed  there  should  be  a  receptacle 
for  all  its  repairs,  or  outfitting.  When 
all  parts  of  machinery  are  dumped  into 
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one  box  or  left  to  haphazard  shifting  loss 
and  annoyance  are  bound  to  follow.  Be- 
hind or  alongside  of  the  binder  for  in- 
stance there  should  be  a  round  roller  pro- 
vided for  hanging  up  the  canvasses. 
There  should  be,  too,  the  proper  place  for 
the  extra  knives,  guards,  sections,  slats 
for  the  canvas  and  all  the  other  odds  and 
ends  that  experience  has  proven  neces- 
sary. And  what  applies  to  the  binder 
applies  to  all  parts  of  farm  equipment 
stored  in  the  shed.  Just  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  making  a  rough  cupboard  or  a  few 
shelves  with  compartments  will  save 
hours  of  time  in  the  harvest  field. 

The  doors  of  the  shed  should  be  on 
tracks  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  doors  run  freely  and  easily.  When 
a  door  opens  readily  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  place  the  implement  in  its 
proper  place,  while  it  is  the  reverse  of 
restful  to  struggle  with  an  ill  running 
or  hanging  door  either  before  or  after  a 
hard  day's  work.  We  are  more  likely  to 
do  well  or  to  do  at  all  the  thing  that  gives 
us  pleasure  and  to  everyone  there  is  a 
real  satisfaction  in  sheltering  an  imple- 
ment behind  a  smoothly  running  door  and 
on  a  level  floor  under  a  good  roof. 


Shock  Absorber  and  Tractor   Hitch 

Most  everyone  has  wondered  at  the 
way  the  plows  have  been  attached  to 
the  tractor  in  general  practice  in  Ontario. 
The  fact  that  our  manufacturers  have 
used  a  small  wooden  plug  to  attach  the 
plow  to  the  tractor  so  as  to  allow  the 
tractor  to  be  detached  in  case  of  the  plow 
being  caught  on  a  stone  is  a  very  rude 
affair  to  say  the  best.  J.  S.  Downham  of 
Toronto,  noting  this  barbaric  method  at 
the  recent  tractor  demonstration  in  Rich- 
mond Hill,  got  his  mechanical  genius  to 
work  and  the  result  is  something  really 
worth  while.  This  device  has  been  already 
patented  by  him  in  both  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  The  idea  consists  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  in  which  a  heavy  spring  secured 
by  a  nut  that  can  adjust  it  to  various 
draw  bar  pulls  releases  the  ring  which 
holds  the  plow  when  the  pull  surpasses 
the  set  amount. 

It  also  has  the  advantage  that 
there  is  no  shock  or  jar  on  the 
plow  at  any  time  and  this  constant  eas- 
ing off  will  have  a  most  appreciable  in- 
fluence upon  the  life  of  both  the  plow  and 
the  tractor.  Under  the  old  system  there 
is  the  liability  of  stripping  the  gears  on 
the  tractor  and  of  even  breaking  other 
parts  by  the  sudden  jar.  This  is  overcome 
in  the  new  device.  We  look  for  its  general 
adoption  before  long. 
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Amount  of  Powder  Required  for  Ditching 


By   Prof.  J.  McGregor  Smith 


BISSELLSILOScV^ 

All  farmers  are  unanimous  in  testifying  a9 
to  its  value.  The  handling  of  the  Corn  Crop 
is  all  done  at  one  time.  "You  must  make 
Hay  while  the  Sun  Shines,"  but  you  can 
store  silage  with  unfavorable  weather. 

The  BISSELL  SILO  is  built 
of  Selected  Material,  treated 
with  wood  preservative  oils  to 
prevent  decay.  The  heavy  stee  1 
hoops  make  it  strong,  rigid  and 
air  tight.  Sizes 
to  suit  your 
requirements. 

Address  us 
Dept.  y 


TWITCHES  up  to  five  feet  wide  at  the 
U  top  can  he  made  with  one  row  of 
holes;  between  six  and  twelve  feet,  two 
rows  of  holes  will  be  required;  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  three  rows  are  need- 
ed. The  distance  between  the  rows  of 
holes  should  be  2%  to  4  feet.  When  more 
than  one  row  of  holes  are  used,  the 
charges  should  be  staggered  or  alternated. 

The  amount  of  powder  for  each  charge, 
the  distance  apart  of  the  charges  in  the 
row,  and  the  depth  of  the  holes,  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  its  con- 
dition. Heavy  soil,  such  as  clay  and  muck 
is  always  thrown  out  better  than  light 
soil.  That  is  Giant  Powder  will  throw  out 
a  bigger  ditch  in  heavy  soil  than  in  light. 
If  the  soil  is  wet,  it  will  be  thrown  out 
better  than  if  it  is  dry.  Wet  soil  takes 
less  powder,  and  the  ditch  made  in  it  will 
be  larger  than  in  dry  soil  as  well  as  more 
even. 

The  following  figures  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  powder  needed, 
and  of  the  proper  placing,  in  average 
heavy  soil  that  is  wet: 

Size   of   Ditch. 

Depth  Width. 

2  feet  3  feet 

3  feet  5  feet 

4  feet  6  feet 

5  feet  7  feet 

.  6    feet  12  feet 

Depth    of   Holes 
Holes  Stick-charges, 

15-18    inches     % 

30    inches    1 

36     inches     1% 

42     inches     2 

42   inches   (two   row  holes) 1% 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  figures  are 
on  the  safe  side,  and  you  usually  will  find 
that  you  can  use  less  explosive. 

Where  there  is  a  hardpan,  put  the 
charges  on  top  of  it,  and  not  in  it,  unless 
it  is  very  close  to  the  surface.  Do  not  try 
to  blast  a  ditch  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 

DETERMINE    DEPTH    BY   EXPERIMENT 

The  way  to  determine  exactly  the  right 
charge  and  depth  to  use,  is  to  experiment. 
Try  six  or  eight  feet  of  ditch  at  a  time. 
If  the  effect  is  not  right,  lower  or  raise 
the  charges  in  the  ground,  or  increase  or 
lessen  their  size.  Vary  the  distances 
apart.  Remember  that  proper  methods  of 
blasting  make  perfect  ditches  for  very 
little  money. 
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Put  the  holes  down  to  within  six  inches 
to  a  foot  of  where  you  want  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  to  be.  Do  not  get  them  too  deep, 
because  the  powder  works  more  efficiently 
when  placed  rather  shallow.  Tamp  fair- 
ly well  unless  water  covers  the  charges, 
when  no  tamping  is  needed.  The  powder 
will  do  better  work  if  the  temperature  in 
the  ground  is  45  degrees  or  higher. 

The  distance  apart  of  the  charges  in 
the  row  depends  on  the  method  of  firing 
selected.  The  cheapest  and  at  the  same 
time  best  method  of  blasting  ditches,  when 
conditions  are  right,  is  the  propagated 
blast  method.  When  a  high  explosive  is 
detonated  in  the  ground,  its  shock  travels 
some  distance  through  the  soil  with  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  detonate  another  charge. 
The  idea  is  to  take  advantage  of  this  and 
set  off  a  whole  row  of  unprimed  charges 
by  firing  the  centre  one  in  the  usual  way, 
primed  with  blasting  cap  and  fuse  or  elec- 
tric exploder. 

WET  GROUND  REQUIRES  MORE 

To  accomplish  this  the  ground  must  be 
wet  and  you  must  use  a  proper  powder 
for  the  purpose.  In  a  very  wet  ground 
when  you  use  whole  stick  charges  or 
larger,  you  can  place  the  charges  18  to  20 
or  even  24  inches  apart.  If  the  ground 
is  only  damp,  the  charges  must  be  only  15 
inches  apart  or  in  exceptional  cases,  12 
inches.  Where  the  ground  is  dry  and  the 
soil  light,  this  method  will  not  succeed 
and  it  is  necessary  to  prime  each  charge 
with  electric  exploder  and  fire  them  all 
at  once  with  an  electric  blasting  machine. 

The  propagated  blast  is,  of  course,  much 
easier  and  much  cheaper,  and  it  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  whenever  possible. 
Where  there  are  two  or  three  rows  of  holes, 
with  thirty  inches  or  more  between  the 
rows,  it  is  necessary  to  fire  the  centre 
charges  of  each  row  with  a  blasting  ma- 
chine, or  else  load  an  extra  charge  be- 
tween the  two  rows  at  the  centre  point. 
The  centre  charges  always  should  be  half 
again  as  heavy  as  the  others. 

In  blasting  a  ditch  through  heavy  sod, 
plow  a  furrow  on  the  line  of  the  ditch, 
before  plowing  the  charges.  This  is  good 
practice  in  any  sort  of  ground.  If  the 
charges  are  to  be  placed  under  water, 
make  the  seams,  end,  etc.,  of  the  sticks 
tight  with  tallow.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  if  you  cut  sticks  in  two.  The 
charges  to  be  primed  should  be  prepared 
in  the  usual  way.  Fire  charges  within 
half  an  hour  if  the  water  covers  them. 

If  trees  or  stumps  stand  in  the  line  of 
the  ditch  or  near  it,  move  them  at  the 
same  time  the  ditch  is  blasted. 

PROPER  POWDER  TO  USE  IN  DITCHING 

For  all  ditching,  the  most  effective  and 
cheapest  powder  is  Giant  powder  50  per 
cent,  or  60  per  cent.  If  the  weather  and 
ground  are  cold,  use  Giant  powder  50 
per  cent,  or  60  per  cent.  L.  F.  (Low  Freez- 
ing) .  Should  you  have  only  a  short  ditch 
to  blast,  and  have  on  hand  Giant  stump- 
ing powder,  it  may  be  used  successfully, 
provided  you  load  heavily  and  fire  the 
charges  simultaneously  with  an  electric 
blasting  machine. 


Spacing  charges — 1  for  4'  and  2  for  8'  ditch. 
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Machinery  on  Farm 

The  investment  by  the  farmers  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  runs  from  $1,500 
to  $7,500.  Much  of  this  machinery  carries 
a  high  depreciation.  It  all  has  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  profits  from  the  farm. 
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The  Ford  Saves  the  Hay  and  Oats 

the  Horses  Eat 

IT  HAS  been  estimated  that  five  acres  of  land  are  required  to  maintain 
one  horse  for  a  year,  and  that  the  same  five  acres  would  produce 
nearly  enough  food  for  two  people.  If  50,000  Canadian  farmers  each 
replaced  one  horse  with  a  Ford,  250,000  acres  would  be  added  to  the 
Nation's  source  of  food  supply  and  enough  extra  food  made  available  to 
feed  100,000  people. 

Just  think  what  a  great  service  this  means  to  the  country  at  the  present 
time  and  the  benefit  to  the  farmers  from  the  sale  of  food  produced  on 
this  acreage. 

A  Ford  car  also  saves  the  farmer  a  week  or  more  of  valuable  time  each 
year,  which  can  be  used  for  further  productive  work.  The  Ford  travels 
three  times  as  fast  as  a  horse  and  rig — costs  less  to  run  and  keep,  and  is 
far  easier  to  take  care  of.  With  labor  so  scarce  and  high  priced,  time 
means  money,  so  do  not  delay  in  getting  your  Ford. 


RUNABOUT    $575 

TOURING   $595 

COUPE $770  , 

SEDAN    $970  ' 

CHASSIS   $535 

ONE-TON    TRUCK  .$750 

F.  O.  B.  FORD,  ONT. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 
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IMPERIAL  SERVICE 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  proper 
lubricant,  ask  the  Imperial  Oil  man.  He 
will  give  you  courteous  attention  and 
sound  advice  on  your  lubrication  problems. 
That  is  part  of  Imperial  Service. 


CALL  AT  HEADQUARTERS 

WHEN  you  add  a  new  machine  to  your  farm  equipment 
— a  tractor,  a  stationary  engine,  a  drill,  a  thresher — 
no  matter  what  the  machine,  you  need  dependable  lubrica- 
tion advice.  You  want  to  be  sure  the  oils  you  use  will  main- 
tain your  machine  in  constant  service  and  give  it  long  life 
Look  to  us  for  the  answer  to  your  problem  We  know  the 
oil  you  need  for  each  particular  purpose.  We  know  the 
lubrication  requirements  of  every  farm  machine.  Our  chief  interest  is 
to  do  away  with  lubrication  troubles,  to  make  sure  that  you  are  using 
the  correct  lubricants. 

All  our  oils  are  supplied  in  steel  barrels  and  half-barrels — convenient, 
economical.  No  waste.  You  use  every  drop  you  pay  for  and  you 
know  every  drop  is  uniform  and  clean. 

ACorrect  Lubricant  for  even^  Farm  Machine 


PalmerS 

Summer  Packs 


''I  "HE  shoes  for  aching  feet — light  in  weight,  durable, 
roomy,  comfortable  and  waterproof.  Made  from 
selected  Skowhegan  leather  with  water-proofed  leather 
sole  and  heel  and  solid  leather  insoles.  The  ideal  shoe 
for  farmers  or  others  working  on  the  land. 

Also  specially  suitable  for  woodsmen,  trackmen, 
millmen,  sportsmen,  laborers  —  all  who  require 
strong,  easy  fitting  footwear. 

Get  a  pair  of  Palmer's  "Moose  Head 
Brand"  footwear  from  your  dealer.  They 
will  give  you  foot  comfort  and  great  wear. 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  Limited 


Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada 
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Ammonia  a  Help  in 
the  Household 

Continued  from  page  20 

bered  what  a  large  volume  of  gas  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
effectiveness  of  such  a  fire  extinguisher 
upon  an  incipient  blaze  becomes  apparent. 
The  flame  is  denied  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
necessary  for  its  existence  and  is  im- 
mediately smothered.  Some  of  the  so 
called  hand  grenades  contain  solutions  of 
ammonia.  Its  pungent  odor  is,  however, 
an  objection  to  its  general  use  in  this 
way.  Ammonia  compounds  are  often  in- 
gredients in  fireproofing  liquids  to  be  ap- 
plied to  flimsy  stage  costumes,  draperies, 
and  like  materials  to  render  them  less 
inflammable. 

In  the  market  are  to  be  found  washing 
compounds  sold  under  the  name  of/ "dry" 
or  "powdered"  ammonia.  This  at  first 
glance  seems  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment that  ammonia  is  a  gas.  However, 
analysis  shows  that  such  materials  are 
composed  of  compounds  containing  am- 
monia, together  with  another  chemical, 
such  as  soda,  capable  of  liberating  a  por- 
tion of  the  ammonia,  as  has  been  above 
described.  Upon  the  addition  of  water 
to  these  preparations  the  ingredients 
react  on  each  other,  ammonia  gas  is  re- 
leased, and  the  odor  immediately  be- 
comes apparent. 

The  foregoing  uses  relate  to  ammonia 
in  some  form  as  applied  directly  at  home 
for  the  various  purposes.  But  besides 
these,  it  has  innumerable  indirect  uses 
as  principal  or  assistant  in  the  formation 
or  manufacture  of  other  substances  of  im- 
portance in  the  daily  routine,  which  ap- 
parently have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
ammonia.  Thus,  the  artificially  made  ice 
found  in  the  refrigerator  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  ammonia  by  means  of  which  the 
water  was  frozen  into  clear  solid  blocks 
of  ice.  Artificial  silks,  and  the  beautiful 
indigo  dyes  with  which  fabrics  are  colored 
require  it  in  their  formation,  it  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  preparation  of  wool 
and  textiles,  and  is  indispensable  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  soda.  The  nickel 
plating  on  metal  objects  throughout  the 
house  has  been  done  in  solutions  contain- 
ing ammonia,  and  the  fumed  oak  furni- 
ture has  received  its  distinctive  coloring 
from  ammonia  fumes. 

Still  the  household  uses  form  but  a 
small  item  in  the  total  employment  of 
ammonia  by  mankind.  By  far  the  larger 
amount  made  annually  is  consumed  in 
the  industries  throughout  the  country,  and 
for  a  great  many  different  purposes,  al- 
though not  a  few  are  ultimately  intended 
for  the  comfort  of  the  home  in  some  way. 
Upon  consideration  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
widely  divergent  tasks  that  have  been 
found  for  it,  we  can  more  properly  ap- 
preciate the  value  and  usefulness  of  that 
most  common  of  chemicals— ammonia. 


HAND  FORGE  A  MONEY  SAVER 

The  hand  forge  is  an  indispensable 
article  on  the  farm,  and  every  farmer 
would  have  one  if  he  realized  the  time  and 
money  it  would  save  him.  In  connection 
with  the  forge,  H.  H.  Fenton  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  states 
there  should  be  on  every  farm  a  set  of 
taps  and  dies  for  the  making  of  bolts  and 
nuts.  A  farmer  wastes  time  in  going  to 
town  to  have  a  bolt  made  which  he  should 
be  able  to  make  if  he  were  equipped  with 
the  proper  tools. 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


Continued  from  page  37 


city  dealers,  save  you  and  myself  the 
freight  charges,  and  still  I  could  be  money 
ahead  and  I  would  always  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing absolutely  fresh  stock.  Besides,  I 
would  pay  cash  for  what  I  got." 

Andrew  Clark  nodded  his  head.  "A 
capital  plan,  my  boy,  a  capital  plan.  Man," 
he  exclaimed  testily,  "Joe,  wi'  all  his 
smartness,  would  never  have  thought  o' 
that  in  a  thousand  years." 

I  laughed,  "Why  there  is  no  thinking  to 
it,  Andrew.  It  is  simply  the  A. B.C.  of 
arithmetic." 

"What  do  you  say  to  the  arrangement 
then?"  I  asked. 

"Better  ask  Margaret;  she  looks  after 
the  chickens.     That's  her  affair." 

I  turned  to  the  quiet  old  woman,  and  she 
heartily  agreed  with  the  plan. 

"Would  you  ask  Andrew,  Mr.  Bremner, 
if  we  had  better  not  take  supplies  from 


your  store  in  part  payment  for  the  eggs? 
she  inquired. 

I  put  the  question  to  Andrew,  as  things 
began  to  dawn  in  my  mind. 

"Tell  her  it'll  suit  me  all  right,"  he 
agreed. 

And  so,  I  acting  as  spokesman  and  go- 
between,  the  arrangement  was  made  that 
I  should  use  all  the  output  of  the  chicken- 
farm  and  pay  a  price  of  five  cents  per 
dozen  in  advance  of  the  Vancouver  mar- 
ket price  on  the  day  of  each  delivery. 

I  rose  to  go,  bidding  good-night  to  the 
old  people.  Rita  came  down  to  the  boat. 
Her  face  was  anxious  and  she  was  search- 
ing mine  for  something  she  feared  to  find. 

"Poor  little  girl,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  laid 
my  hand  on  her  head.  "How  long  has 
this  been  going  on  between  your  grand- 
mother and  granddad?" 

Her  eyes  filled. 


"Oh  George,  it  ain't  grandmother's 
fault.  She'd  give  her  soul  if  granddad 
would  only  speak  to  her.  It's  killing  her 
gradual,  like  a  dry  rot." 

"How  long  has  it  been  going  on?"  I 
asked  again. 

"Oh!  long's  I  can  remember;  near  about 
ten  years.  There  was  a  quarrel  about 
something.  Grandmother  wanted  to  visit 
someone  in  Vancouver.  Granddad  didn't 
want  her  to  go.  At  last  he  swore  by  the 
Word  of  God  if  she  w%nt  he'd  never  speak 
to  her  again.  Grandmother  cried  all  night, 
and  next  day  she  went.    When  she  came 


S  Granulated  Eyelids, 

\J  I   C     Eyes   inflamed   by  exposure 
,  to   Sun,    Dust    and    Wind 

3_4    -wt  s*±  it*     quickly  relieved  by   Murine 
LiYCd     Eye  Remedy.  No  smarting, 
"*  just  Eye  Comfort.      At  your 

Druggist's  50c  per  bottle.  Murine  Eye  Salve  is 
Tubes  25c.  For  Beak  of  the  Eye  Free  ask  Drue- 
lists    or   Murine   Eye    Remedy   Co..    Chicago 


The  following  Is  quoted  from  the  Instruction 
book  In  each  Ford  Car  : 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  ejrperf- 
menting  with  different  make*  ofpiags.  The 
make  of  plugs  with  which  Ford  engines  ere! 
equipped  when  they  teavv  the  factory  arm  \ 
he$t  adapted  to  the  requirement*  ej  i 
ptotor. " 
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Ford  Equipment 
Since  1911 

For  seven  years  Champion  "X"  has  been  and  is 
(now  the  spark  plug  equipment  on  more  than  one  and 
la  half  million  Ford  cars.  This  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
.service  given  by 


hampion 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

Champion  dependability  is  built  .into,  every  plug  and  is 
primarily  due  to  the  asbestos-lined,  copper  gasket  on  each 
shoulder  of  the  carefully  tested  porcelains.  These  patented 
gaskets  cushion  the  porcelain  against  cylinder  explosions  and 
prevent  cracking  under  extreme  temperature  changes. 

When  you  replace  the  spark  plugs  in  your  Ford  get  the 
plug  that  knowledge  and  experience  have  selected  as  giving  a 
completely  satisfactory  service. 

"Champion"  on   the  porcelain   means  a  dependable  spark 
plug  for  every  make  of  motor  and  is  backed  by  the  guarantee 
of  "Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user,  orjree  repair  or  replace- 
ment will  be  made." 

At  auto  supply  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 


'/.. 


Champion    Spark    Plug    Ctx, 
of   Canada,   Limited 
Windsor,  Ont- 
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Chsmplon  "X" 

For  F»rd  Cars 

Pries,  |0.7« 
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BISHOPRlc 

AND  THE 

FARMER 


T2ISHOPR1C  pfoclucts  mean  mote 
than  sound,  substantial,  durable 
buildings.  They  mean  buildingmaterial 
that  you  can  handle  yourself  at  a  saving 
of  from  25%  to  50%  over  sheathing, 
lumber,  metal  lath,  and  lath  and  plaster 
— and  give  you  a  warmer,  drier  and 
better  building. 


is  the  cheapest  end  best  background 
foi  stucco  (or  outside  walls,  and  for 
plaster  (or  inside  walls. 
The  thick  layer  of  asphalt  mastic  pre- 
vents dampness;  the  stucco  or  plaster  is 
held  by  the  dove-tailed  lath,  while  the 
sized  sulphide  fibre  board  holds  the 
material  firmly  together,  and  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  cold. 

For  interior  work,  when 
plaster  is  not  desired! 


L?J  wid  Will 


Si  STUCCO  BOARD 


should  be  used,  applied  with  the  lath 
to  the  studding  and  the  sized  fibre  board 
ready  for  any  class  of  decoration, 
exposed. 

It  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  without 
creating  muss  and  dirt,  saving  lath  and 
plaster,  and  about  50%  of  the  labor  cost. 
If  you  are  building  or  intend  to  re- 
model the  house  or  barn,  write  us  for 
descriptive  and  illustrated  booklets, 
telling  in  detail  the  facts  about 
Bishopric  products,  87 

BISHOPRIC  WALL  BOARD  CO. 

LIMITED 

529X  Bank  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Have  You  An  Hour  Or  Two 
To  Spare  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  a  way  in 
which  you  can  make  your 
unused  minutes  pay  you  from 
10  to  30  Dollars  every 
month. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  know 
how  easily  you  can  earn  this 
amount.  Investigation  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

Write  for  full  information 
TO-DAY. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,   Ltd 

143-153  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 


back,  granddad  wouldn't  speak  to  her; 
and  he  aint  ever  spoken  to  her  since." 

"My  God!"  I  exclaimed  with  a  shudder. 

"That's  why  Joe  ain't  struck  on  staying 
at  the  ranch.  Says  it's  like  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum." 

I  didn't  blame  Joe. 

"Good  God!"  I  thought.  "What  a  life! 
What  an  existence  for  this  por  woman! 
What  a  hell  on  earth!" 

I  became  madly  enraged  at  that  dour 
old  rascal,  who  would  dare  to  sour  a  home 
for  ten  years  because  of  a  vow  made'  in  a 
moment  of  temper. 

If  anyone  deserved  to  be  stricken  dumb 
for  ever,  surely  he  was  that  one!  And 
saying  a  grace  at  the  tea-table  that  would 
put  a  bishop  to  scorn,  all  on  top  of  this: 
Oh!  the  devilish  hypocrisy  of  it! 

Rita  came  close  to  me  and  laid  her  head 
lightly  on  my  shoulder. 

"Don't  be  cross  at  granddad,  George. 
He's  a  mighty  good  granddad.  There 
aint  a  better  anywhere.  In  everything 
but  speaking  to  grandmother  he's  a  good 
granddad." 

I  could  not  trust  myself  to  say  much.  I 
climbed  into  the  boat  and  made  to  push 
off. 


"A  good  granddad,"  I  exclaimed  bitter- 
ly; "Good  mule,  you  mean." 

"Rita,  I  know  what  would  cure  him." 

"No,  you  don't,  George,  for  you  don't 
know  granddad." 

"Yes,  I  know  what  would  cure  him, 
Rita." 

"What?" 

"A  rope  end,  well  applied."  And  I 
pushed  off. 

She  ran  into  the  water  up  to  her  knees 
and  caught  hold  of  the  stern  of  my  boat. 

"You  aint  mad  with  me,  George?"  she 
cried  anxiously. 

"No,  no!  Rita,  poor  little  woman;  why 
should  I  be?" 

She  pouted. 

"Thought  maybe  you  was." 

"Well,  if  you  aint,  won't  you  kiss  me 
before  you  go,  George?" 

I  leaned  forward.  She  held  up  her  face 
innocently  and  I  kissed  her  lightly  on  the 
iips. 

And  to  me  the  kiss  was  as  sweet  and 
fresh   as  a   mountain   dewdrop. 

She  sighed  as  if  satisfied  that  our 
friendship  had  held  good,  then  she  ran  out 
of  the  water,  up  the  beach  and  into  the 
house. 


To  be  continued. 


Making  Your  House  a  Home 
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kitchen  sink,  but  there  are  few  farms  that 
cannot  afford  a  complete  bathroom,  a 
water  front  on  the  kitchen  range,  and  hot 
and  cold  water  in  both  the  bath-room  and 
kitchen. 

The  four  essentials  to  a  complete  water- 
system  are  an  unfailing  supply  of  water, 
some  pumping  power,  an  efficient  arrange- 
ment of  plumbing  and  some  safe  means 
of  sewage  disposal.  If  we  ai-e  to  depend 
on  rain-water  for  the  bathroom  it  is  well 
to  have  an  extra  cistern  draining  the  roof 
of  the  barn,  as  this  taps  an  area  from 
two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  house 
roof.  The  various  ways  of  securing  water 
under  pressure  are  well  known.  If  we 
are  not  situated  where  we  can  have  elec- 
tricty  or  where  a  running  stream  supplies 
sufficient  power  for  a  hydraulic  ram,  or 
where  the  water  is  forced  to  the  taps  by 
gravity,  the  gasoline  or  keresene  engine 
is  always  practical,  and  it  will  do  enough 
other  work  around  the  place  in  addition 
to  pumping  to  cover  its  cost  in  a  short 
time.  If  we  feel  that  we  cannot  afford 
any  pumping  power,  we  can  have  our 
pressure-tank  connected  with  a  hand 
force-pump.  Five  minutes  pumping  a 
day  will  give  a  sufficient  water  supply 
for  the  average  farm  home. 

The  old  farm  house  made  no  provision 
for  the  saving  of  woman-power,  either  in 
the  layout  of  its  rooms  or  by  labor-saving 
equipment.  The  kitchen  was  often  on  a 
level  two  or  three  steps  lower  than  the 
rest  of  the  house,  and  the  woman  went 
cheerfully  up  and  down  these  steps  a 
hundred  times  a  day  without  ever  think- 
ing that  every  time  she  took  a  step  up  she 
actually  lifted  the  weight  of  her  body — a 
little  thing  perhaps,  but  summed  up  in  the 
total  of  the  day's  or  the  week's  work,  an 
item  worth  taking  account  of.  In  the  new 
farm  home  not  only  are  the  rooms  ar- 
ranged to  save  unnecessary  travelling  but 
there  are  no  unnecessary  steps  to  climb 
and  even  the  trips  to  the  cellar  are  largely 
done  by  a  dumb-waiter.  In  addition  to 
this  the  ideal  farm  home  has  some  form  of 
mechanical  power  to  save  the  human 
nerves  and  strength  that  are  so  badly 
needed  for  other  things.     Take  the  work 


of  washing  for  instance.  In  a  farm  home 
where  there  is  a  large  family  this  is  a 
considerable  industry  in  itself;  hired  girls 
have  deserted  the  country  evidently  for 
good;  the  only  hope  of  help  for  the 
farmer's  wife  must  come  through  ma- 
chinery and  power  equipment.  If  a  gaso- 
line or  kerosene  engine  is  used  at  the  barn 
a  wash  room  may  be  fitted  up  in  a  place 
near  enough  to  connectthe  washing  ma- 
chine with  the  engine.  It  is  usually  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  engine  run  the  cream 
separator,  but  on  the  same  farm  in  many 
cases  the  woman  does  the  churning  in  the 
house  by  hand.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep 
a  room  in  the  barn  clean  enough  for  but- 
ter-making, the  engine  may  be  doing 
something  else  when  the  woman  wants  to 
use  it,  and  for  a  lot  of  other  reasons  if  an 
engine  is  to  supply  power  for  house-work 
it  is  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory  to  have 
one  of  the  little  portable  affairs  which  can 
be  used  either  at  the  house  or  to  run  the 
lighter  machinery  at  the  barn.  If  we  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  within  reach  of  an 
electric  power  line  of  course  our  problem 
is  simple,  but  without  this  an  engine  driv- 
ing an  electric  motor  and  storage  batteries 
gives  as  complete  and  efficient  a  power 
system  as  can  be  had  anywhere.  With 
this  we  can  have  our  homes  lighter  and 
do  the  washing  and  churning  and  cooking 
and  ironing  and  sweeping.  It  may  sound 
like  a  Utopia  to  the  woman  whose  back  is 
still  aching  from  bending  over  a  wash- 
board, who  knows  what  it  means  to  do 
her  canning  and  cooking  for  a  large 
family  over  a  hot  fire  all  summer,  who  has 
always  had  to  put  up  with  the  incon- 
venience of  cooling  irons  and  keeping  up 
fires  while  she  did  the  family  ironing,  and 
who  has  never  known  the  comfort  of 
sweeping  with  a  vacuum  cleaner  instead 
of  the  straining,  twisting  motion  of  using 
a  broom,  but  the  miracle  is  coming  so  fast 
that  the  builder  who  has  his  new  house 
wired  for  electricity  as  it  is  built,  even  if 
he  has  no  immediate  plans  for  installing 
a  plant,  is  likely  to  find  it  a  good  invest- 
ment before  the  end  of  a  year  or  two. 

The  lessons  of  last  winter  have  taught 
us,  if  that  were  necessary,  the  importance 
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of  a  heating  system  that  would  give  a 
livable  temperature  throughout  the  house. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  very 
expensive  farm  homes  to  find  a  hed-room 
which  has  absolutely  no  connection  with 
any  source  of  heat;  it  is  usually  kept  as  a 
spare-room,  of  course — worse  luck  to  the 
visitor — but  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
practical  to  build  our  houses  no  larger 
than  we  can  heat,  and  use.  In  an  average- 
sized  farm  home  of  to-day,  it  would  take  a 
battery  of  stoves  and  a  wealth  of  fuel  to 
keep  every  room  comfortable;  a  hot-air 
furnace,  steam,  or  hot  water  system  is 
almost  necessary.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  of  these  under 
different  conditions  are  discussed  in  our 
issue  of  February  first. 

And  whatever  heating  system  we  have 
we  want  a  fire-place  to  give  the  house  that 
cheerful,  hospitable  tone  that  welcomes 
visitors,  keeps  the  family  together  in  the 
evenings,  and  helps  us  to  forget  the  grind 
of  the  day's  work.  There  is  something  in 
an  open  fire  to  warm  the  imagination  and 
put  a  glow  into  a  colorless  day  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  in  a  farm 
home,  where  the  hard  work  and  long  hours 
sometimes  dull  the  finer  things  a  little. 

One  line  in  which  the  modern  builder 
has  endless  scope  for  working  out  some 
beautiful  and  convenient  features  is  the 
built-in  furniture  as  popular  in  America. 
We  have  followed  this  idea  for  some  time 
in  making  kitchen  cupboards,  pantry  sup- 
ply drawers  and  other  things  required 
purely  for  convenience.  The  more  inter- 
esting things  are  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
way  of  broad,  low,  dining-room  buffets, 
ingle  nook  seats,  book  shelves  nestled  into 
fire  place  corners,  window-seats,  bedroom 
boxes  and  a  dozen  other  happy  ideas  that 
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Austria:  "Wonder  if  we  hadn't  better  move  over  to  another 
table?" 


the  individual  may  devise  for  his  own 
home. 

A  deplorable  thing  about  many  of  our 
old  farm  houses  was  the  niggardly  space 
given  to  the  sleeping  rooms.  Little, 
stuffy,  cubby-hole  places  they  were,  with 
one  window  which,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  room,  could  not  be  opened 
without  letting  a  draught  drive  straight 
across  the  bed.  The  new  houses  have 
larger  sunnier,  better  ventilated  bed- 
rooms, but  even  with  these,  every  farm 
home  should  have  a  sleeping  porch;  out- 
door sleeping  may  be  almost  essential  to 
a  delicate  child,  or  a  member  of  the  family 


recovering  from  illness,  and  of  course 
during  the  hot  weather  the  porch  is  one 
of  the  comfort  features  of  the  house.  In 
addition  to  this  we  need  a  sun-room  down- 
stairs, somewhere  not  too  far  from  the 
kitchen,  where  a  baby  can  be  put  to  sleep 
or  play,  or  where  flowers  can  bloom  in 
cold  weather.  If  there  are  little  children 
in  the  family,  and  this  sun-room  or  the 
back  porch  can  be  screened  in  to  make  an 
out-door  day  nursery  the  mother  will  be 
saved  a  lot  of  unnecessary  steps  and  the 
worry  of  watching  them  while  she  tries 
to  do  her  work. 


The  "Brantford"  Hopper- 
Cooled  Kerosene  Tractors 

Whatever  fuel  you  use  (gasoline,  coal  oil  or 
naphtha)  the  "Brantford"  will  give  you  a 
maximum  of  power,  and  a  minimum  of  trouble 
and  expense.  It  runs  smoothly  day  in  and 
day  out,  doing  its  work  quickly  and  effectively 
— it  is  indeed  the  ideal  general  purpose  farm 
engine. 


The  "Brantford"  Farm 
Engine 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  mechanic  to  operate  a 
Brantford  Farm  Engine.  Anyone  can  run  it 
and  get  every  ounce  of  power  out  of  it.  Every 
"Brantford"   Engine   is   fully   guaranteed. 


10  Years  of  Successful  Service 

is  the  reputation  of  "Brantford"  Hopper-Cooled  Kerosene  Tractors.  Our 
products  are  made  in  Canada  out  of  the  best  materials  and  we  believe  that 
no  plant  is  in  better  position  to  turn  out  better  lines  than  we  are.  Anyone 
familiar  with  tractors  can  see  at  a  glance  that  we  have  "Something  better" 
in  tractor  construction. 

Our  Hopper-Cooled  designs  are:  "Ideal"  30-15  H.P.;  "Ideal"  Junior,  24-12 
H.P.;  also  "Beaver,"  4  cylinder  upright,  24-12  H.P.  Tractor. 

The  "Brantford"  Feed  Grinders 

Are  genuine  money-savers.  They  save 
time  and  save  feed,  and  they  give  your 
stock  the  full  value  from  their  feed. 
The  "Brantford"  Grinder  is  speedy, 
sure     and     clean- working. 


The  "Brantford" 
Windmill 


Is  made  according  to  the  "Brantford"  high  stan- 
dard of  excellence,  and  lives  up  to  the  "Brant- 
ford" reputation  for  absolute  reliability  and  satis- 
factory service.  It  is  a  mighty  handy  servant  on 
any    farm. 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brantford  Portage  la  Prairie  Reqina  Calgary 


Portage  la  Prairie  Regina 

Write  for  Free  Catalogs. 
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The  City  Man 
on  the  Farm 


When  the  city  man,  filled  with  pat- 
riotic ardour  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  leaves  his  padded  leather 
chair  and  goes  out  to  the  farm,  he's 
going  to  learn  a  lot. 

He's  going  to  find  out  that  the 
business  of  agriculture  calls  for  both 
brains  and  muscle — and  plenty  of 
both.  Also,  he's  going  to  discover 
that  the  farmer  runs  more  risks  of 
injuring  himself  while  pursuing  his 
occupation  than  does  the  average  city 
man.  And  this  discovery  will  cause 
him  to  realize  why  it  is  so  many 
farmers  are  loud  in  their  praises  of 
that  fine  old  household  remedy — Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric   Oil. 

It  is  always  well  to  be  prepared  for 
an  emergency,  as  every  farmer  knows 
by  experience,  for  accidents  are  hap- 
pening every  day  on  the  farm,  where 
medical  assistance  cannot  be  had  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclec- 
tric Oil  is,  therefore,  a  positive  neces- 
sity on  the  farm. 

It  will  heal  wounds  and  sores,  cure 
diseases  of  the  skin,  reduce  sprains 
and  serve  as  a  dressing  for  cuts.  It 
has  been  found  most  efficacious  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammatory  rheum- 
atism. Taken  internally,  it  has  been 
found  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria,  sore  throat,  coughs  and 
croup.  Scalds  and  burns  dressed  im- 
mediately with  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil  will  be  relieved  at  once.  The  pain 
ceases  and  relief  is  almost  instantane- 


Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  equally 
effective  in  the  treatment  of  all  ills 
of  the  domestic  animals,  such  as 
blemishes  on  horses,  spavin,  especi- 
ally in  initial  stages,  sore  shoulders, 
scratches,  cuts  from  wire  fences,  and 
all  skin  abrasions.  For  such  injuries 
nothing  has  been  found  better  than 
Eclectric  Oil  as  a  dressing  or  lini- 
ment. Remember  the  old  proverb 
about  the  "Stitch  in  Time."  Keep  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  in  the  house 
and  in  the  stable — always. 

Ask  your  Druggist  or  Dealer,  and  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  article — the 
name  is  blown  in  on  the  bottle. 


Price,   25c. 

Prepared  only  by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


LUMBER  WANTED 

TyE  WISH  TO  BUY  CAR  LOTS  OF  THE 
following  lumber  cut  plump  inch  thick 
— Basswood,  Ash  and  Elm.  In  Maple  from 
good  logs  outside  the  heart.  Also  Cedar 
posts  6  inches  and  Spruce  even  widths. 
Will  inspect  at  loading  point.  Write  us 
and  advise  what  you  can  offer.  W.  L. 
Palmer  &  Co.,  10  Sussex  Ave.,  Toronto. 


CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE 
TEETH 

Don't  matter  if  broken.  We  pay  up  to  $15  per 
set,  we  also  buy  Crowns.  Bridgework  and  Platinum. 
Will  send  cash  by  return  mail,  and  hold  goods  10 
days    for   sender's   approval    of   our   price.   Mail   to 

MAZER'S   TOOTH   SPECIALTY,   2007   S.    5th   St., 

Philadelphia,     Pa.,    U.S.A. 


The  Business  of  FarmindJ 
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FALL  RYE  IN  MANITOBA 

By  W.  T.  G.  Wiener 

FALL  rye  seed  from  the  crop  of  same 
season  should  not  be  sown,  if  seed  from 
a  previous  crop  (which  will  be  one  year 
old)  can  be  obtained.  The  older  seed, 
if  it  has  been  properly  stored,  will  germin- 
ate more  rapidly  under  the  more  unfav- 
orable fall  conditions  than  will  the  new 
seed.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  easily 
explained  but  actual  experience  in  germ- 
inating work  has  proven  that  certain 
seeds  require  a  brief  resting  or  curing 
period.  We  know  that  the  wild  oat  in- 
sists on  a  certain  period  of  rest  as  it  will 
not  germinate  nearly  so  readily  in  the 
fall  as  in  the  spring  time.  I  would  not, 
however,  altogether  condemn  the  use  of 
new  seed. 

I  feel  confident,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
less  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  fall  rye 
crop  this  year,  that  it  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  place  in  the  Manitoba 
cropping  system.  The  crop,  as  it  is  used 
to-day,  is  largely  abused,  being  sown  to 
lana  that  cannot  produce  a  profitable  crop 
of  the  other  cereals.  Like  other  cereals 
it  requires  food,  moisture  and  proper  cul- 
tivation to  produce  profitably. 


HORSEMAN'S  HAT  OFF  TO  TRACTOR 

By  M.  T.  G. 
In  the  Breeders'  Gazette. 

IT  is  not  likely  that  anyone  would  accuse 
me  of  bias  in  behalf  of  a  tractor — 
at  least  no  one  acquainted  with  me,  but 
I  have  always  felt  that  even  the  devil  was 
entitled  to  his  due,  and  it  is  in  much  this 
spirit  that  I  tell  the  following  tale  of  a 
tractor.  My  next  neighbor  it  seemed  to 
me  before  seeding  was  surely  swamped, 
what  with  only  four  reliable  horses,  one 
hired  man  and  two  farms  owned  by  wi- 
dows. Just  before  spring  work  began  he 
pulled  by  with  a  tractor,  a  noisy  behemoth 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  destined  on 
these  hilly  farms  to  whiten  many  a  hair 
on  my  neighbor's  head.  The  noise  con- 
tinued without  cessation,  early  and  late, 
no  expert  or  agent  around,  and  before 
long  I  saw  the  big  bully  trundling  over 
to  the  other  farm.  When  that  was  done 
for  this  mechanical  glutton  went  to  drag- 
ging the  road  right  by  my  office,  seemingly 
just  to  gloat  over  its  triumph.  All  this 
time  neighbor  Fred  and  I  had  never 
passed  a  word  about  the  tractor,  but  to- 
day as  he  was  rolling  by  in  his  auto,  I 
hailed  him  and  as  he  stopped  I  said : 

"All   through    seeding,   Fred?"     "Yes, 
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just  about."  "How  do  you  like  the  trac- 
tor?" "Fine;  never  could  have  got  along 
without  it,  and  the  expense  is  less.  While 
it  was  doing  the  work  of  six  horses  it  con- 
sumed $11.30  worth  of  fuel  and  the  horses 
ate  $38  worth  of  provender." 

He  named  a  date  in  March  to  one  in 
April  that  these  figures  covered  and  said 
he  had  kept  a  strict  account.  If  there  is 
any  fly  in  the  ointment,  I  am  unable  to 
locate  it;  the  salient  facts  of  work  speed- 
ily and  well  accomplished  have  been  be- 
fore my  eyes  at  close  range,  and  if  the 
tractor  had  ever  missed  a  lick  I  think  I 
should  have  known  it.  It  did  not  miss,  and 
surely  aided  the  production  needful  to 
win  the  war.  So,  despite  my  equine  preju- 
dices, I  say  hurrah  for  the  tractor,  and 
respectfully  doff  my  cap  to  an  able  ally 
for  the  freedom  of  the  world  from 
tyranny  and  starvation. 


Machine  Shearing  and  Dipping  Sheep 

With  wool  at  its  present  high  price  and 
a  demand  for  far  more  of  it  than  is  now 
available,  the  importance  of  proper  shear- 
ing of  sheep,  and  the  promotion  of  their 
thrift  through  ridding  them  of  all  insect 
pests,  becomes  very  important. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  however,  labor 
is  short  and  the  average  small  sheep 
owner  is  neither  an  expert  shearer  nor  is 
he  fond  of  the  job. 

The  Manitoba  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  commenced  a  new  line  of  work 
which  will  help  at  least  some  of  the  sheep 
owners.  An  automobile  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  carry  a  sheep  shearing  machine 
and  dipping  outfit,  and  two  experienced 
shearers  will  spend  the  remainder  of  May 
and  a  good  deal  of  June  moving  about 
through  the  province  and  shearing  and 
dipping  the  flocks.  A  charge  of  25c  per 
head  is  being  made,  which  will  pay  for 
both  shearing  and  dipping.  The  shearing 
and  dipping  will  be  done  on  the  owner's 
farm  so  far  as  possible,  the  outfit  being 
able  to  handle  160  to  200  head  per  day, 
depending  upon  the  distance  to  travel  be- 
tween farms.  Board  must  be  furnished 
and  lodging  wherever  the  outfit  finishes 
for  the  night.  The  owner  must  place  his 
sheep  at  the  shearer's  disposal,  and  furn- 
ish any  other  help  necessary.  Lambs  are 
being  dipped  free  of  charge.  The  equip- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  department,  in- 
cluding the  dip.  Until  the  work  is  well 
under  way,  the  outfit  will  be  personally 
accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Stetson,  of  the 
Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch. 
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THERMOMETERS   AND   BUTTER 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 

OFTENTIMES  we  hear  a  buttermaker 
say  "I  had  good  luck  with  my  butter 
to-day"  and  often  enough  it  is  nothing 
but  good  luck  when  the  butter  does  come 
properly.  However,  theie  are  butter- 
makers  that  always  seem  to  have  "good 
luck."  When  the  source  of  these  persons' 
success  is  analyzed  it  will  be  found  almost 
without  exception  that  a  good  dairy 
thermometer  is  responsible  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  it.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  make  a  uniform  quality  of  butter 
without  a  guide  as  to  temperature  and 
the  sooner  the  butter  making  public  find 
it  out  the  better  it  will  be  for  all. 

To  begin  with  the  quality  of  the  butter 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  churn- 
ing process.  The  quality  of  the  cream 
that  goes  into  the  churn  is  going  to  help 
determine  the  quality  of  butter  that  will 
come  out.  One  of  the  important  factors 
in  producing  good  cream  is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  held.  Cream  never 
should  be  held  at  a  temperature  higher 
than  50  degrees.  Lower  than  that  is 
better.  If  the  cream  is  held  at  a  higher 
temperature  undesirable  bacterial  action 
will  take  place  and  we  will  have  bad 
flavors  in  the  butter. 

Again,  we  know  that  butter  from 
"ripened"  cream  will  be  better  flavored 
and  that  we  will  lose  less  fat  in  the  butter- 
milk when  such  cream  is  churned.  To 
properly  ripen  cream  we  must  sour  it  at 
the  right  temperature  which  is  72  de- 
grees. The  souring  process  is  brought 
about  by  the  growing  of  certain  desirable 
bacteria  and  these  bacteria  will  grow  best 
at  72  degrees.  If  the  temperature  runs 
much  above  or  below  that  other  types  of 
bacteria  will  develop  and  spoil  the  flavor 
of  the  cream. 

When  we  come  to  the  churning  process 
our  old  friend,  the  thermometer,  is  again 
called  into  use.  If  the  cream  is  too  warm 
the  butter  will  come  soft,  if  the  cream 
is  put  into  the  churn  too  cold  it  will  take 
a  long  time  for  the  butter  to  come  and  it 
will  be  too  hard  when  it  does  come.  The 
proper  temperature  for  churning  will 
vary  from  52  degrees  in  the  summer  to  64 
degrees  in  winter.  The  proper  method 
is  to  bring  the  temperature  to  a  certain 
degree,  say  60,  and  churn.  If  the  butter 
comes  soft  and  is  hard  to  handle  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  a  few  degrees 
the  next  time,  say  to  57  or  58.  After  a 
few  trials  anyone  will  be  able  to  churn 
butter  that  will  come  firm  and  in  small 
granules  and  that  will  come  in  a  reason- 
able time.  The  mark  on  many  dairy 
thermometers  that  says  "churning  62  de- 
grees" is  misleading.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions this  temperature  may  be  used  but 
more  often  a  lower  temperature  is  called 
for.  Only  by  checking  the  temperature 
carefully  each  time  we  churn  can  we  be 
sure  of  getting  butter  to  come  in  good 
condition. 

Another  place  to  use  the  thermometer 
to  advantage  is  in  tempering  the  wash 
water  used  for  removing  the  buttermilk 
from  the  butter.  Cold  water  from  the  well 
will  often  be  about  right  but  it  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon.  The  wash  water 
should  be  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  buttermilk  or  a  few  degrees  colder. 
To  make  the  best  butter  the  variation  in 
temperature  of  the  wash  water  should 
not  be  more  than  four  or  five  degrees 
from  the  temperature  of  the  buttermilk 
and  usually  the  variation  should  be  below 
rather  than  above  the  buttermilk  temper- 
ature. 

Thus  we  see  that  temperature  enters 
into  practically  every  operation  in  the 
making  of  butter. 


Buy  the  heater  that  will  last  for  years 

and  while  lasting  give  you  a  coal-saving  and  com- 
fortable service. 

The  "KELSEY" 

WARM  AIR  GENERATOR 

will  fill  the  bill.  It  embodies  the 
correct  principle  for  heating  and 
ventilating  a  house — it  heats  and 
ventilates  at  the  same  time — heats 
all  rooms  alike.  The  patent  Posi- 
tive Attachments  at  the  top  of  the 
heating  sections  control  the  warm 
air  supply  so  that  you  can  heat 
distant  rooms  which  could  not 
possibly  be  heated  with  ordinary 
furnaces. 

You  are  invited  to  investigate  the 
"Kelsey"  system  of  heating.  It  is 
different. 

The  "Kelsey"  is  now  in  use  in 
35,000  of  the  finest  schools, 
churches  and  residences  of  those 
who    have    investigated. 

Write    for    the    Kelsey    booklet — 
free  on  request. 

CANADA   FOUNDRIES  & 
FORGINGS,  LIMITED 

James  Smart  Plant 

Sectional    View— Showing   Inside  and    Outside  Casings,   Cast    Iron       Rrnrltvillp    Dnt  Winnineo-    Man 

Back    Pipe.    Forma,  ion    of    Fire-I'ot.    Combustion    Chamber,    etc.       DTOCKVllie,  UM.  Winnipeg,  man. 
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As  the  crow  flies,  it's  close  to  3,000  miles  from  Halifax 
to  Vancouver. 

In  towns  all  along  the  way  there  are  local  representa- 
tives of  THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  who 
are  in  receipt  of  handsome  incomes  for  work  they  do 
for  us. 

Within  the  next  month  alone  we  will  pay  out  THOU- 
SANDS OF  DOLLARS  to  our  representatives  for  sub- 
scriptions obtained  to  MACLEAN'S  and  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINES.  Remember,  this  is  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire — it  is  an  honor  to 
work  for  such  a  firm. 

A  good  share  of  this  money  to  be  paid  out  within  the  next 
month  should  come  to  you.  You  can  earn  it  in  your 
spare  time.     We  will  gladly  show  you  HOW ! 

Address — Department  B3, 

The    MacLean    Publishing    Company 

1  43  University  Avenue  -  TORONTO 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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OUR  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 

All  queries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address.  If 
personal  answer  is  required,  enclose  a  3-cent  stamp.  Address  all  corres- 
pondence  to   Grasmere,   The   Farmer's   Magazine,    Toronto,    Canada. 


Care  of  House  Plants 

Mrs.  F.  B.,  Alberta. — Will  you  please 
give  me  some  information  on  the  care  of 
house  plants.  I  would  like  to  have  a  few 
questions  answered  from  an  experienced 
party.  How  to  treat  plants  for  insects 
that  so  often  get  on  house  plants.  Also 
what  to  do  for  worms  that  get  on  the 
roots  of  plants.  What  to  do  when  the 
earth  seems  to  cake  and  get  so  hard 
around  the  plant.  What  to  do  to  make 
plants  pretty  and  bushy  instead  of  being 
tall.  How  often  should  plants  be  watered 
during  warm  weather? 


Answer. — The  insects  on  house  plants 
can  be  killed  by  spraying  with  a  "Sulphur 
and  Tobacco  Plant  Soap"  sold  by  florists 
and  seed  houses.  The  worms  that  trouble 
the  roots  are  destroyed  by  sprinkling  the 
soil  with  wood  ashes  or  soot.  You  can 
remedy  the  caking  of  the  earth  in  the  pots 
temporarily  by  keeping  it  stirred  up  with 
a  fork,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the 
roots,  but  it  would  be  better  to  get  a  little 
black  loam  from  the  woods  or  even  some 
sand  to  mix  with  the  soil  you  have.  Plants 
can  be  made  bushy  by  keeping  the  very 
top    shoot    pinched    off.      Regarding   the 


Stucco  Board  Houses 

A  Finish  For  New  Buildings  or  a  Veneer  for  Old  Ones 


HpHE  stucco  finish  so  popular  with  the 
-*•  large  builders  in  our  cities  is  no  longer 
out  of  the  question  for  the  simplest  farm 
home.  By  the  use  of  stucco-board  it  can 
be  applied  as  a  finish  to  any  new  building 
or  it  can  be  used  to  give  a  new  dress  to 
an  old  frame  house,  at  the  same  time 
making  it  as  much  warmer  as  if  it  were 
given  an  outer  coat  of  brick. 

The  stucco-board  consists  of  kiln  dried 
pine  lath,  embedded  in  moisture  proof 
asphalt  mastic,  the  plaster  or  stucco  being 
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applied  to  this  as  to  any  other  lath.  In 
making  over  an  old  house,  all  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  nail  the  stucco-board  over  the 
clap  boards  or  other  finish  and  apply  the 
plaster. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  of  house 
finishes  can  be  worked  out  in  stucco  and 
half-timbered  effects.  In  doing  this  put 
the  stucco-board  on  the  building  before 
trimming,  then  use  seven-eighth  inch 
stock  for  panel  strips,  nailing  these  over 
the  board. 


-  ■ktwmmy..  * ... 
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Attractive    stucco    house    at    Pembroke. 


Panelled   stucco   home,   Beamsville,   Ont. 
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Working-men's  houses  of  stucco. 


Stucco    dairy    barns,   Walkerton. 


watering,  the  roots  should  be  kept  moist 
but  a  plant  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  water.  This  can  be  pretty  well 
prevented  by  putting  a  few  inches  of 
charcoal,  gravel  or  broken  crockery  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  provide  for 
drainage. 


Septic  Tank  Freezes  Up 

A.  W.  H.,  Ontario. — /  have  a  pressure 
water  system  installed  in  my  house,  the 
soil  pipe  going  through  the  cellar  wall  1  % 
feet  below  the  ground  on  the  north  side 
of  tue  house.  Tlic  water  is  taken  from 
there  150  feet  to  a  cesspool  in  a  A-inch 
sewer  tile.  It  froze  it  up  this  winter. 
It  worked  fine  before  it  got  froze  up.  Can 
I  build  a  septic  tank  at  the  place  where 
soil  pipe  goes  through  the  wall  or  will  it 
freeze  up?  Must  my  soil-pipe  go  through 
the  wall  below  the  frost  line  and  will  a 
septic  tank  freeze  up?  How  can  I  fix  that 
so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  frost,  there 
is  not  much  fall  away  from  the  house  for 
150  feet,  then  there  is  lots  of  fall. 

Answer. — I  would  advise  that  this  man 
buy  a  few  tins  of  "Desolvo"  from  some 
plumber  and  follow  directions.  "Desolvo" 
will  clear  it  out  thoroughly  and  will  not 
interfere  with  the  contents  of  the  cesspool, 
but  rather  be  a  help.  Yes,  a  septic  tank 
can  be  placed  between  the  house  and  the 
cesspool.  If  a  septic  tank  is  built  near  the 
house,  say  2  or  3  feet  therefrom  the  pipe 
will  not  freeze.  Neither  will  the  septic 
tank  if  built  correctly. — E.  S. 


Stucco  is  used  for  both  exterior  and  interior 
finish   on   this   house. 


Garage    veneered    with    stucco. 


Turkeys  and  a  Hen  House 

F.  G.,  Nova  Scotia. —  (1). — /  intend 
building  a  hen  house  this  spring,  I  want 
it  large  enough  to  hold  100  hens;  please 
let  me  know  what  size  and  also  what  shape 
it  should  be.    I  keep  white  Leghorns. 

(2) — How  should  turkeys  be  fattened? 
Last  fall  I  stuffed  mine,  it  being  the  first 
year  we  had  them;  it  was  a  lot  of  work;  I 
can  not  get  time  to  do  it  any  more;  let  me 
know  how  to  fatten  them  and  also  what 
to  feed? 

(3) — Could  you  give  me  an  idea  what 
would  a  shingle  machine  Cost?  I  am  think- 
ing of  getting  one  as  there  is  an  ideal 
place  on  my  farm  for  a  water  power 
shingle  mill. 

Answer. — There  are  so  many  different 
ways  of  building  hen  houses  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  give  you  definite 
answers  to  your  questions  here.  Miller 
Purvis  in  his  book  on  poultry  says  that 
the  modern  poultry  house  is  cheaply  built, 
well  lighted  and  the  best  of  them  have 
openings  in  front  running  from  a  few 
square  feet  to  the  whole  space  of  the 
front  protected  with  wire  netting  and  en- 
closed with  a  canvas  or  muslin  curtain 
in  bad  weather.  Such  construction  pro- 
vides abundant  ventilation,  prevents 
draught,  secures  ventilation  and  main- 
tains the  health  of  the  fowl.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  locate  a  poultry  house 
in  an  ideal  position.  The  best  location  is 
on  a  southern  slope  where  the  land  is  well 
drained  naturally  so  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  will  enter  the  window  from  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  We 
would  advise  you  to  get  a  good  poultry 
book  and~study  the  plans  as  given  there 
of  the  different  types  of  houses.  Also 
write  to  the  Poultry  Division  at  Ottawa 
and  also  to  the  Poultry  Division  at  your 
own  Experimental  Station  at  Truro  ask- 
ing for  their  best  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject. Then  by  comparing  and  summing 
up  the  various  opinions  you  will  be  able 
to  arrive  at  just  what  you  want  at  your 
own  place.    We  publish  in  the  Farmers' 
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Magazine  from  time  to  time  different 
poultry  houses  and  each  has  its  merits. 
One  type  of  poultry  house  will  appear  in 
this  issue. 

Regarding  the  feeding  of  your  turkeys 
I  think  I  would  allow  the  young  birds  to 
run  as  late  in  the  fall  as  you  can.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  find  it  profitable  to 
stuff  them.  I  would  feed  them  whole 
wheat  and  thoroughly  dried  corn  after 
you  start  on  the  fattening  period  and  you 
will  likely  get  good  results.  You  have  to 
be  careful  about  feeding  new  corn  in 
large  quantities  or  else  you  will  give  them 
diarrhoea  and  so  put  them  back  for  a  long 
time. 

Perhaps  some  reader  can  answer  your 
question  re  shingle  mill  machinery.  Write 
to  the  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co., 
Toronto,  who  may  be  able  to  inform  you. 


Heifer  With  Cough 

R.  B.  W.  Nova  Scotia. — I  have  a  heifer 
2  years  old  that  has  a  cough  all  winter. 
Seems  to  be  worse  when  eating  hay.  Has 
lost  flesh.  Would  you  kindly  advise  as 
to  the  cause  and  what  to  do? 

Answer. — Some  cattle  have  a  bronchial 
trouble  all  winter,  especially  when  in  a 
dusty  place  or  eating  dry  feed,  and  when 
they  get  on  grass  improve.  If  the  animal 
does  not  improve  on  grass,  get  a  veterin- 
ary to  make  a  tuberculin  test. 


Lame  Steer 

F.  F.  G.,  Nova  Scotia. — About  two 
months  ago  a  steer  of  mine  got  his  front 
foot  hurt,  the  knee  and  lower  joint  did 
not  swell  but  are  still  as  sore  as  ever.  He 
will  not  put  it  under  him  but  drags  it 
after  him;  some  say  he  starts  the  joints. 
What  could  I  do  to  take  the  soreness  out? 
He  will  get  up  and  lie  down  alone,  and 
nothing  can  be  seen  of  it.  Sometimes  he 
will  hop  on  the  point  of  it  but  does  not 
swing  it  at  the  knee. 

Answer. — Your  steer  has  doubtless  had 
some  injury,  possibly  a  blind  fracture. 
It  will  take  time  to  heal.  Keen  the  animal 
in,  bathe  with  hot  water  and  let  nature 
heal. 


OTHER  MARKETS 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 
POTATOES  and  rye  have  shared  in  sensa- 
tional  declines   in   the   past  two  weeks, 
and    through    the    whole    market   a    general 
weakness  seems  to  prevail. 

Rye,  which  has  been  in  good  demand  as 
a  result  of  the  call  for  wheat  flour  substi- 
tutes, has  dropped  35c  per  bushel  in  two 
weeks,  to  $2.10  per  bushel.  Potatoes  have 
dropped  to  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag  in  car  lots 
at  Toronto,  though  Montreal  prices  have 
been  better  maintained. 

Oats  and  wheat  prices  are  well  main- 
tained, selling  at  92o  and  $2.14  per  bushel, 
respectively,  at  Toronto,  with  loose  hay  at 
$17  to  $18  per  ton.  Baled  hay  is  in  very 
slow  demand,  and  dealers  are  not  anxious 
for   supplies. 

Butter  has  fluctuated,  and  after  going  up 
a  cent  last  week  has  returned  to  38c  ) 
pound  for  separator  and  42c  for  creamery 
at  Toronto.  At  Montreal  the  top  is  43%c. 
Grass  butter  will  be  general  this  week,  but 
the  price  will  be  regulated  by  the  Com- 
mission's export  price    more  or  less. 

With  cheese  at  23c,  good  butter  should 
export  around  451/4c,  but  an  abortive  effort 
was  made  by  the  Commission  to  pick  up 
some  at  43 %c  on  export  account.  It  is 
feared  that  the  export  price  will  be  nearer 
43 Vic   than   45^0  per   lb. 

Churning  cream  prices  are  holding  around 
45c  per  pound  of  fat,  though  in  some  cases 
slightly    lower    prices    are    paid.       Unless 


Frost  &  Wood  Mower 

Light  draft  -   sure  cutting  -  very  durable 

You  can  tackle  a  bumper  hay  crop,  no  matter  how  heavy,  with  the 
assurance  that  your  Frost  &  Wood  mower  will  see  you  through  and 
get  all  the  crop.  We've  built  strength  and  service  into  this  splendid, 
wide  b  rost  &  Wood  mower  so  it  won't  be  laid  up  for  repairs  just  when 
you  want  it.  No  matter  how  large  or  small  your  farm,  how  hilly  or 
rolling  your  hay  fields  there  is  a  Frost  &  Wood  mower  that  will  meet 
your  demands  better  than  any  other  mower  made. 

Very  easy  to  operate.  Cutter  bar,  for  instance,  raises  when  pass- 
ing over  obstructions  by  slight  pressure  on  foot  lever — no  straining  or 
wrenching— and  the  knives  go  on  cutting,  when  dropped  into  the  hav 
again,  saving  time  and  crop. 

We've   been   at   it  over  80   years.     Actual 
Canadian  field  experience  built  this  Mower. 


The  Frost  &  Wood 
Internal  Drive  Gear 


An  important  draft-saving  and  repair-saving  feature — be 
sure  to  investigate  it.  Comes  in  just  where  the  big  drive 
wheel  transmits  the  power  to  the  shafting.  The  small 
pinion  meshes  inside  of  the  big  wheel.  Ensures  a  close, 
tight,  rattle-free  grip.  Two  or  three  teeth  always  engaged. 
Both  wheels  turn  in  same  direction — do  not  repel  and  strain  each  other 
as  in  outside  geared  wheels.  Large-size  roller  bearings  minimize  friction, 
and   high-grade   materials    everywhere   guarantee   long,  hard   service. 

Don't  make  hay  the  old  way — it  doesn't  pay.  See  the  Frost 
&  Wood  agent,  or  write  our  nearest  Branch  for  interesting 
Booklet:  "Efficient  Equipment  Makes  Hay-Making  a  Pleasure." 


The    Frost    &    Wood 
Co.,  Limited 

SMITH'S  FALLS 
Montreal  St.  John 


Sold     in  Western 

Ontario       and 

Western 

Canada 

by 


The  Cockshutt  Plow 
Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


butter  prices  are  firmly  held,  further  de- 
clines are  certain. 

Cheese  buyers  have  been  shading  the 
prices  paid  on  local  boards  until  22a/4c  is 
a  general  quotation.  Some  factories  have 
refused  to  sell  at  this  price,  and  as  high 
as  22  9/16c  was  paid  at  Stirling  last  week. 

Eggs  at  Toronto  are  a  shade  lower,  but 
are  not  yet  on  a  storage  basis,  according 
to  the  views  of  Toronto  dealers,  who  are 
still  holding  off.  Montreal  reports  more 
storing  at  higher  prices  than  Toronto  has 
been  paying.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  export 
price  and  facilities  for  export  trade  are 
controlling  factors   in   the   egg  market. 

While  prices  are  well  maintained  at 
Toronto  for  spring  broiling  chickens  at  50c 
per  pound,  live  weight,  fowl  prices  have 
fallen  off,  and  range  from  25c  to  28c  per 
pound,  according  to  the  bird,  a  drop  of  4c 
in   two  weeks. 

Beans  have  depreciated  in  value,  and  set- 
tlers find  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
stocks  at  any  fair  price. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


LION  TRACTORS 


20IH.P.  and  25  H.P.  draw-bar  pull 

THE  CANADIAN  TOOL  &  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
LOUISE  BRIDGE.  WINNIPEG.  MAN. 
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A  BISSELL 

SILO  MEANS 


FOR  YOU 


A  Bissell  Silo  will  make  your 
Corn  go  twice  as  far,  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  of  pro- 
ducing Beef  and  Pork.  It 
means  increased  production  of 
Milk  and  Butter. 

Why  Waste  Your  Corn  Crop? 

You  can  preserve  It  in  a  Bissell  Silo, 
in  Succulent  form  and  therefore  moro 
palatable,  and  relished  by  cattle  than 
dry  feed  I  The  old  methods  of  shocking 
corn  are  wasteful.  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  its 
value  is  lost.  The  Silo 
Is  the  greatest  money 
and  labor  saver  on  the 
farm  to-day. 

Write  us  to-day  for 
Catalogue,  and  full  des- 
cription of  Bissell  Silo. 


It.  e.  bissell  7 

1  Co.  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont 

Dept.     y 


tlRQHAGE 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  Gardner 's-big questions: 
How  can  I  prow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 
How  can  I  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  ?    Use 

Wheel  Hoes 


IRONAGE 


and  Drills 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.    A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  posh  one.    30  com- 
binations— easily  adjusted.  Light,, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices,  $6.00 
to  JS5.00     Will  help  you  to     A 
cut  the  high 
cost     of 
living. 

Write  us 
for  free 
book  let 
today. 

THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
480  Symington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada. 


No.301 
Double 
or  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


LONDON  CONCRETE  MIXER  NO.  4 

Capacity  40  cu.  yards  per 
day.  Price,  complete  with 
gasoline  engine,  $210.00.  Pays 
for  itself  in  fifteen  days' 
use.  Built  to  last  a  life- 
time. Send  for  catalog  No. 
1-t 


London   Concrete 
Machinery  Co. 

Dept.  D. 
London.  -         Ontario 

World's   Largest   Manufacturers   of   Concrete    Machinery. 


FRUIT  LURED  THE  HUNS 

By  H.  W.  Collingwood   , 
In  the  Rural  New  Yorker 

TN  all  this  talk  about  food  saving, 
■»■  "calories"  and  conservation,  we  want  to 
remember  that  life  is  not  one  eternal 
round  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates. 
A  wolf  has  about  the  same  analysis  as  a 
lazy  dog.  A  rat  would  analyze  much  the 
same  as  a  gray  squirrel.  I  imagine  horse 
meat  would  show  higher  food  value  than  a 
good  cut  of  beef.  Yet  only  hunger  or  the 
hardest  privation  would  force  civilized 
men  to  make  the  change.  The  fact  that 
an  Alaskan  Indian  would  prefer  a  roasted 
dog  and  strawberries  served  in  fish  oil  to 
roast  lamb  and  cream  merely  shows  that 
it  is  a  long  and  crooked  way  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  Bering  Strait.  Famine, 
fashion  and  fruit  are  the  things  which 
are  most  likely  to  force  changes  in  diet. 
Fashion  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  so  many  farmers  will  sell  three  cents 
worth  of  grain  and  then  pay  15  cents  for 
the  same  grain  in  the  form  of  breakfast 
cereal.  It  is  also  fashion  or  habit  which 
makes  a  man  sell  milk  or  cheese  at  five 
cents  and  then  pay  30  cents  for  the  same 
food  value  in  meat.  I  think  I  could  easily 
show  how  fruit  and  the  demand  for  it  has 
changed  the  history  of  the  world,  both  in 
conquest  and  in  traffic  or  commerce. 
Again  and  again  the  old-time  Huns  moved 
out  of  the  marshes  and  forests  of  Ger- 
many and  over-ran  Italy  and  sacked 
Rome.  It  was  not  entirely  a  desire  for 
booty,  for  these  old  savages  did  not  real- 
ize the  real  value  of  money  and  plunder. 
One  force  which  pushed  them  on  was  the 
story  they  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
fruit  in  that  sunny  country.  They  were 
after  the  oranges,  apples  and  grapes,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  orchards  their  diet 
was  changed  by  fruit. 


Manitoba  Apples 

The  following  descriptive  notes  on  some 
of  the  varieties  of  standard  and  crab 
apples,  and  the  length  of  time  they  have 
been  in  bearing,  should  be  of  value  to 
those  interested  in  growing  apples  in 
Manitoba.     The  test  of  years  is  the  only 


Wo&FJ&foJZx&r  WE  WANT  TO  DEMON- 
•Z     rr~w*—jc_       STRATE  ON  YOUR  FARM 


We    will    send    a    Gilson    Engine,    any 
size,  without   charge,   to   any   respon- 
sible farmer  in  Canada  to  try  oat  on 
his  own  farm,  at  his  own  work.  Write 
for    further    particulars    of 
free    trial     offer,    catalogue, 
and      special      introductory 
prices. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co. 

Limited 
2615  York  St.,       Guelpk,  Ont. 


reliable  one,  and  these  notes  are  from  ob- 
servation and  of  varieties  of  the  first  de- 
gree of  hardiness  as  seen  in  A.  P.  Steven- 
son's orchard  at  Morden,  Mam 

Antonovka. — Trees  21  years  planted. 
Height,  18  feet.  First  full  crop  11  years 
ago.  Fruit,  large;  color,  straw  yellow; 
flavor,  good.  Season,  November  to  Janu- 
ary. 

Charlamoff. — Trees  21  years  planted. 
Height,  17  feet.  First  full  crop  12  years 
ago.  Size  of  fruit,  large;  color,  yellow 
with  red  stripes;  flesh,  white;  quality, 
good.  Tree  a  strong,  spreading  grower. 
Season,  September  to  November. 

Simbrisk. — Trees  21  years  planted. 
Height,  20  feet.  In  full  bearing  11  years 
ago.  Size  of  fruit,  medium ;  color,  green- 
ish yellow  with  red  blush.  Tree  upright 
grower.    Season,  September  to  November. 

Blushed  Calville. — Trees  21  years 
planted.  Height,  20  feet.  In  full  bearing 
12  years  ago.  Size  of  fruit,  medium  to 
large;  flesh,  white;  flavor,  pleasant.  A 
beautiful  and  extremely  early  fruit  that 
sells  well,  but  requires  to  be  handled  care- 
fully.   Season,  August  to  October. 

Hibernal. — Trees  21  years  planted. 
Height,  19  feet.  In  full  bearing  13  years 
a^o.  The  strong  points  of  this  variety  are 
the  great  health,  hardiness  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  tree  and  the  fine  size, 
beauty  and  cooking  qualities  of  the  fruit. 
The  flavor  is  sharp  acid,  with  a  slight 
crab-like  astringency.  The  tree  is  a 
spreading  grower.     Season,  winter. 

P.  G.  Red. — One  of  our  own  seedlings  of 
the  Simbrisk  apple,  but  of  better  quality. 
Fruit,  medium  in  size.    Color,  dark  red. 

Winifred. — This  is  another  of  our  own 
seedlings.  Size,  medium;  color,  yellow; 
flesh,  crisp,  juicy,  sweet,  of  good  quality. 
Of  the  thousands  of  seedlings  grown  with 
us  the  last  two  are  the  only  ones  we  con- 
sider worthy  of  being  named  and  propa- 
gated. 


Why  is  the  Peach  Popular? 

Nurserymen  will  tell  you  that  there  are 
few  if  any  fruits  in  larger  demand  from 
the  nurseries  than  peach  trees.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  peach  comes  into 
bearing  sooner  after  planting  than  most 
fruits.  The  peach  and  dwarf  pear  are 
the  fruits  that  bear  quickest  after  plant- 
ing. Another  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  the  peach  is  that  it  is  a  delicious  and 
wholesome  fruit.  The  word  peach  is  a 
synonym  of  loveliness  and  attractiveness 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  youth  proclaims 
a  maiden  to  be  a  peach,  referring  to  her 
attractiveness.  The  peach  is  an  enormous 
bearer  and  is  inclined  to  bear  every  year 
where  conditions  are  favorable. 


"Young    Gabber    made    quite    a 
speech  at  the  club  forum  last  night. 
"What  was  he  talking  about?" 
"He  didn't  say." — Judge. 


long 
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BARN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The  old  frame  barn  being  erected  by  block 
and  tackle.  The  wall  is  stone  and  cement. 
In  a  time  of  labor  shortage  note  the  crowds 
needed  to  help,  which  is  almost  out  of  the 
question  at  the  present  time. 

The  second  cut  shows  another  view  of  the 
same  barn,  showing  an  "L"  with  a  solid 
cement  wall,  and  all  the  frame  work  com- 
pleted. 

The  lower  cut  shows  a  complete  metal- 
clad  barn  on  a  cement  block  foundation.  It 
utilizes  the  approach  for  a  root  cellar.  Note 
the  large  basement  doors  enabling  a  team 
to  drive  in.  Lightning  rods  are  installed,  as 
every  barn  should  have  them  now. 


Clover  Honey 

The  honey-flow  from  clover  lasts  three 
to  five  weeks,  beginning,  according  to 
latitude,  between  mid-June  and  mid-July. 
Good  management  of  the  bees,  to  build 
them  up  strong  in  time  for  the  honey- 
flow  and  keep  them  from  swarming,  is 
necessary.  There  is  no  better  food  for 
bees  in  winter  than  clover  honey. 


Made  $4,000  in  Lambs 

We  have  heard  of  the  sales  of  fat  lambs 
in  the  States  for  $20  and  over.  One  case 
is  of  James  Purvis  of  Colorado  who  fed 
1,200  lambs  which  were  sold  for  $20.20 
and  weighed  84  lbs. 

These  lambs  were  bought  and  received 
by  Mr.  Purvis  October  10.  They  were 
not  put  on  full  feed  immediately,  but 
gradually,  and  from  the  very  start  made 
a  remarkable  gain  in  weight.  When  re- 
ceived they  weighed  44  lbs.,  showing  a 
gain  of  40  lbs.  in  weight.  Mr.  Purvis  does 
not  attribute  this  gain  to  any  special  effort 
on  his  part  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  he 
used  silage,  along  with  cottonseed  cake 
and  corn.    The  lambs  cost  $15. 


Breeding   Stock   Demand   Will   Be   Great 

Belgian  horse  breeding  establishments 
have  been  almost  wiped  out  by  the  war, 
and  a  Belgian  Commission  is  now  in  the 
United  States  making  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation looking  to  the  purchase  of  new 
foundation  stocks  after  the  war.  This  is 
one  more  indication  of  the  coming  demand 
from  Europe  for  American  breeding 
stock. 


How  one  man  can   arrange  his  saw  to  cut 
up  his  old  apple  tree  limbs. 
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Hinman  Milkers  en- 
able one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  three. 
They  are  simple,  safe 
and  sanitary.  N  o 
metal  pipes 
to  clean  or 
freeze.  N  o 
pulsators  to 
ruin  the 
cows. 
The  New  Hin- 
man catalog  is 
ready.  We'll 
send  you  one 
free  of  charge. 
Write  for  it 
now. 


H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON, 
GALT,  ONT. 


#MWK. 


GARDEN  TOOU5 


Answer  the  farmer'sbig'qnestionfl: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  heme  table  with  least  labor  1 
TDiWJ  ATT?  Combined  Bill 
IKUli  -AUCr  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves   the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — ■ 
Stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old -time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itanddoaday'shand- 
work  fa  60 

minutes.  30 
jinbinatioriB 
4.60  to  $30. 
Vrite      for 

booklat. 


THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO..  Ltd. 
4W  S  ymington  Avenue.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Tbemlleageobtainablefrom 
tires  is  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  air  put  into  them. 
If  yonr  tire  lacks  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  air  1 1  needs,  it  wil) 
render  you  twenty  per  cent 
less  than  the  mileage  it  could 
have  given  yon.     Measure 
the  air  in  your  tires  with  a 
SCHRADER  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 
and  get  the  maximum  out  ot 
your  tires. 

Price  $1.50  atyourdealeror 
A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 

334  King  SI.  East,      -      Toronto 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  DAIRYING 


What  Are  the  Dairymen's  Problems: 
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Continued,  from  page  14 


the  company  loses  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
It  is  well  known  in  inside  circles  that 
scarcely  a  big  retailer  has  cleared  a  dollar 
on  retail  house  to  house  milk  since  last 
November.  What  with  increased  oper- 
ating expenses  and  decreased  consumption 
the  big  companies,  too,  are  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

Or  take  the  basis  of  fixing  prices  to  the 
farmer.  Prices  to  him  drop  in  summer 
because  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  spending 
on  grain  feeds.  But  his  wages  have 
doubled  and  trebled,  because  this  is  the 
season  when  he  needs  hands  to  plant  and 
harvest  crops. 

VARY  EVEN  ABOUT  CALVES 

Or  take  the  offspring  of  the  cow. 
"Pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
calves!"  cries  one  crowd.  "What  do  you 
purpose  feeding  the  calf?"  answers  the 
other,  and  in  every  State  you  are  pro- 
hibited selling  any  calf  under  from  three 
to  five  weeks  of  age.  (What  is  poison  in 
one  State  is  wholesome  in  another.)  A 
calf  under  five  weeks  is  supposed  to  be 
"bob"  veal. 

And  what  is  the  matter  with  bob  veal? 
These  bob  veal  laws  are  a  relic  of  the  old 
sumptuary  laws  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
a  man  was  hanged  if  he  sold  a  steer  under 
five  years  of  age.  There  is  not  a  scientist 
of  first  rank  in  the  world  to-day  who 
does  not  pronounce  bob  veal  more  whole- 
some and  harmless  to  a  delicate  stomach 
than  beef.  If  you  doubt  this,  write  to 
the  Agricultural  Department,  Washing- 
ton, for  its  1916  bulletin  on  veal,  includ- 
ing the  conclusions  of  the  world's  greatest 
scientists. 

Nor  does  one  need  to  dig  up  the  past 
for  examples  of  not  giving  the  dairy  cow 
a  square  deal.  Six  months  ago  every  food 
commission  in  the  land  was  shrieking 
"Save  milk!  Save  milk!  Don't  use 
milk!"  When,  presently,  such  a  surplus 
of  milk  backed  up  unsold  on  the  farmers' 
hands  they  began  to  sell  off  and  slaughter 
their  herds. 

WHAT    THE    FUTURE    PROMISES 

You  may  not  be  interested  in  giving  the 
dairy  cow  a  square  deal,  but  what  has 
been  the  result?  You  are  paying  15  cents 
for  milk.  Four  years  from  now  you  may 
be  paying  20  cents,  or  you  may  not  be 
able  to  buy  milk  at  any  price.  Said  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  of 
1915-16:  "Despite  the  increase  in  city 
population,  the  output  of  milk  has  de- 
clined; country  districts  that  ought  to  be 
flourishing  are  at  a  standstill."    Said  the 
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New  York  State  report  of  1917:  "The 
State  is  threatened  with  the  decay  of  the 
dairy  industry." 

In  forty  years  as  many  farms  were 
abandoned  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  as  would  pave  a  strip  a  mile  wide 
from  Maine  to  Florida. 

Meantime  what  is  happening  in  the 
outside  world? 

Holland  and  Denmark  and  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  are  not  sending  us  canned 
milk  and  cheese  any  more.  They  are 
asking  us  for  milk  and  butter  and  cheese. 

The  millions  in  the  fighting  armies  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  demand 
more  condensed  milk  in  a  month  than  the 
country  has  ever  turned  out  in  a  year. 
Want  some  figures?  Average  each  man  a 
half  pound  tin  a  day  and  see  the  total  re- 
quirements. Our  butter  exports  have  in- 
creased 300  per  cent,  during  the  war,  and 
we  are  now  importing  huge  quantities  of 
cheese  from  Canada. 

The  supply  of  dairy  animals  has  been 
stripped  almost  100  per  cent,  in  Belgium, 
15  per  cent,  in  Sweden,  a  like  percentage 
in  Switzerland  and  a  good  half  in  Holland 
and  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  Russia. 
And  in  the  face  of  this  we  are  permitting 
the  dairies  to  decline  and  milk  to  become 
so  scarce  and  high  priced  that  the  poor 
cannot  afford  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  use  digging  up  the  sins 
of  the  big  milk  companies  and  the  farmers 
in  the  past.  The  sins  of  the  former  were 
as  variegated  as  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colors;  for  they  were  engaged  in  cut- 
throat competition  with  one  another,  and 
whenever  a  loss  occurred  they  threw  it 
back  on  the  public — on  the  city  consumer 
and  on  the  farmer — in  higher  prices  to 
one  and  lower  to  the  other  till  the  natural 
reaction  came  of  the  consumer  buying 
less  and  the  dairies  supplying  less. 

That  is  of  the  past. 

SEE  HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL 

To-day  the  big  companies  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  On  their  retail  trade 
they  are  not  making  money,  and  for  the 
first  time  they  are  ready  to  turn  the 
handling  of  retail  milk  over  to  the  pro- 
ducers themselves.  Last  week  there  was 
tucked  an  obscure  announcement  in  a  few 
city  papers  that  the  Borden's  Farm 
Products  Company,  the  biggest  of  the  re- 
tailers, had  offered  to  sell  out  to  the 
Dairymen's  League.  How  many  people 
realized  what  that  meant? 

We  must  have  a  new  system  of  food 
handling  at  once.  It  isn't  coming.  It  is 
here.    Of  the  three  agencies  to  take  over 
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the  handling  of  food,  (1)  one  big  mono- 
poly, (2)  the  State,  (3)  the  producers,  the 
first  declines  the  job  with  thanks.  The 
State  has  been  shy  of  the  job  for  more 
than  three  years.  We  have  had  State 
commission  after  commission:  and  if  price 
fixing  is  an  example  of  what  might  be 
done,  producers  and  consumers  may  be 
excused  for  not  wanting  any  more  State 
work  on  milk. 

There  remain  the  producers.  Will  they 
take  the  offer?  It  is  the  biggest  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  farm  profits  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  producers  of  the  United 
States,  but  every  door  of  opportunity  is 
a  door  to  one  of  two  things — success  or 
failure. 

The  farmers  have  forced  the  thing  to 
the  point  where  they  must  do  one  of  two 
things — pay  up  or  shut  up;  make  good  or 
forever  hold  their  peace.  Their  fate  is 
now  in  their  own  hands.  Will  they  be 
able  to  take  hold  and  make  good? 

CITRUS  UNION  SMALL  BY  COMPARISON 

The  boasted  California  Citrus  Growers 
Co-operative  Union  is  a  child's  toy  com- 
pared to  this  job.  The  California  citrus 
union  covers  only  a  small  fraction  of  one 
State.  New  York's  milk  supply  covers 
New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, and  there  is  no  doubt  if  the  thing 
succeeds  it  will  be  adopted  in  Chicago 
and  Boston  and  every  other  milk  cen- 
tre in  the  country. 

New  York's  milk  crop,  milk  consumed 
by  the  cities  and  milk  turned  into  butter 
and  cheese,  is  given  by  official  publica- 
tions as  worth  $180,000,000  a  year.  Add 
a  percentage  of  New  Jersey's  and  Penn- 
sylvania's and  you  get  an  idea  of  the 
yearly  crop  the  Dairymen's  League 
would  have  to  handle.  Can  they  raise  the 
money  to  swing  the  deal?  And  having 
raised  the  money  and  got  control  of  their 
own  milk,  can  they  raise  the  men  big 
enough  to  swing  both  the  milk  and  the 
money? 

Men  able  to  swing  a  yearly  $200,000,- 
000  job  aren't  born  on  cranberry  bushes. 
Neither  do  they  rise  like  a  flash  in  the 
pan.  They  are  raised  just  as  truly  and 
surely  as  Carnegie  and  Schwab  and  Far- 
rell  grew  up  in  steel.  The  wheat  crop, 
four  times  as  large,  and  the  orange  crop, 
not  half  so  large,  are  easy  compared  to 
milk,  for  milk  is  the  most  quickly  perish- 
able of  all  foods.  It  must  be  marketed 
raw  at  once  or  manufactured  or  it  is  lost. 

OFFER  COMES  IN  TWO  FORMS 

The  offer  to  the  milk  producers  has 
come  in  one  of  two  forms.  The  Borden 
Farm  Products  Company,  who  handle  the 
raw  milk,  have  offered  to  sell  the  entire 
250  receiving  stations  for  about  $5,000,- 
000  to  the  Dairymen's  League;  or  the 
parent  Borden  company  have  offered  to 
sell  a  half  interest  in  the  entire  Borden 
business  to  the  dairymen. 

Neither  offer  is  philanthropy.  A  few 
seasons  ago  the  dairymen  numbered  less 
than  10,000.  Last  year  membership 
jumped  to  40,000.  This  year  it  is  53,000. 
A  year  ago  the  dairymen  had  only  ten 
co-operative  independent  plants.  To-day 
they  have  twenty-eight.  Every  week  a 
new  receiving  station  is  being  organized. 

Every  receiving  station  built  where  a 
Borden  plant  already  exists  writes  down 
the  value  of  that  Borden  plant  one-half 
and  doubles  needless  outlay  in  building, 
equipment  and  wages.  The  Bordens  can 
sell  now  when  the  selling  is  good.  Ten 
years  from  now,  with  the  league  still 
growing,  could  they? 

Continued  June  15th  issue 


A  Story  in  the 
Trenches 


It  seemed   to    give    some  of 

the  boys  a  different  way 

of  looking  at  things. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  letter  from  a  soldier  on  the 
firing  line: 

France,  17/4/18 
Dear  Sirs: — 

Having  received  a  copy  of  your  splendid  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  I  thought  I  would  make  a  reply.  It  was  the 
February  15th  copy. 

I  and  a  good  many  of  the  boys  were  delighted  in  the 
contents  of  it,  mainly  the  story  entitled  '"No  Danger  To  A 
Girl  Like  This."  It  seemed  to  give  some  of  the  boys  a 
different  view  of  looking  at  it. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  valuable  paper,  I 
will  close. 

Yours  truly, 

Pte.  S.  L.  M . 


Pioneers, 

B.E.F.,  France. 

Are  you  taking  an  interest  in  the  reading  matter 
that  goes  to  your  men  in  the  army? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  much  the  char- 
acter of  this  reading  matter  means? 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  constant  in  tone 
and  quality — the  kind  of  magazine  you  want 
your  boy  to  read. 

If  you  are  keeping  your  own  copies  on  file,  send 
to  us  for  extra  copies  to  go  with  your  overseas 
mail,  or  send  a  subscription,  ordering  the 
magazine  to  go  regularly  to  his  overseas 
address. 

It  will  be  worth  while.  Read  the  boy's  letter 
above,  again. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE, 

143-153  University  Ave., 

Toronto 
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FARM   BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt   of   the   prices   named: 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor    "Breeders'    Gazette" 

The     leader     for     breeders     of     Shorthorn 

cattle    in    America,    with   a   history   of   the 

British    work. 

$2.10,    postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

THE   STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By   Alvin   H.    Sanders 
A  companion   volume  to  the  one  on   Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA    IN    AMERICA 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
The  full  story  of  the   growing,   cultivation 
and    curing    of    this    great    hay    crop. 
$2.00.    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
Prof,    of    Animal    Husbandry    at    the 
O.A.C.,    Guelph 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,  and  treats   of  breeding,  management, 
marketing  and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By    Carl    W.    Gay 
of   the   University   of   Pennsylvania. 
Covers      structure,      types,      principles      of 
breeding    and    horse    in    service.      Lippin- 
cott  Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By    Henry 
The  standard  book   in   America   for  feeders 
of    livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition    is    out. 

$2.50,    postpaid 

VEGETABLES 

By    John     W.     Lloyd 
of   the    University   of    Illinois 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure    basis.       The    book     for    money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$1.75,    postpaid 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By     Laura     Rose 
A    Canadian    book    by    a    Canadian    writer 
on    the    subject. 

$1.35,     postpaid 

SHEEP  FARMING  IN  AMERICA 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
368     pages,     and     treats     fully     the     whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By     Miller     Purvis 
A      thoroughly      reliable      and      informing 
work   for  the   farmer  or   specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

Bq     E.     I.     Farrington 
This    is    a   new    work   and    covers    the   sub- 
ject  in   a   way   that   will   please   every   per- 
son   who    is    learning   to   make   the   poultry 
business    go. 

$1.00,    postpaid 

THE    MODERN     GAS     TRACTOR 

Its  Construction,  Operation,  Application. 
A  Practical  Treatise. 
Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Auto- 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  De- 
scribes design  and  construction  of  all 
parts,  their  installation  and  adjustment, 
as  well  as  practical  application  and  use 
of  tractors.  Every  farmer  should  have 
this    book. 

$2.00,    postpaid 
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Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


A  REAL  PIG  PEN  IN  LEEDS 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 

INHERE  young  pigs  are  selling  at  $14 
'  '  a  pair  the  question  of  housing  them 
properly  becomes  one  of  importance.  J. 
G.  Delong  of  Elgin  has  a  palatial  wooden- 
concrete  structure  that  is  giving  good  sat- 
isfaction, and  in  which  he  incorporated 
the  good  points  of  a  number  of  similar 
buildings  in  that  part  of  Leeds  County. 

The  building  is  20  by  40  feet,  with  a  con- 
crete floor,  and  concrete  sidewalls  extend- 
ing for  several  feet  above  the  floor. 
Bolted  on  top  of  this  the  wooden  walls  are 
firmly  fixed  in  place,  and  the  outside  is 
sheeted  with  building  paper.  A  loft  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  building,  in  which 
straw  is  stored  in  the  fall,  to  absorb  the 
moisture  which  is  common  to  concrete 
buildings  of  this  sort.  In  the  spring  this 
straw  is  gradually  let  down  and  worked 
into  manure. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  building  a 
roomy  feed  room,  also  with  concrete  floor 
and  walls,  projects  for  10  feet,  making  a 
"T"  shaped  building.  This  annex  is 
equipped  with  a  large  concrete  feed  bin 
with  rounded  corners,  built  into  the  wall, 
and  several  large  barrels  to  hold  the  whey. 

Six  windows  let  in  light  from  three 
sides  of  the  main  building,  the  north  being 
left  blank  for  obvious  reasons  associated 
with  the  north  winds. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  pens  runs  a  gut- 
ter in  the  sloping  concrete  floor,  similar  to 
that  behind  the  cattle  in  a  cow  stable,  and 


the  feed  room  floor  also  drains  into  this, 
keeping  the  entire  pen  clean. 

An  alley  way  is  divided  off  along  the 
south  side  of  the  building  by  the.  feed 
troughs  and  the  swinging  racks  above 
them,  The  racks  are  suspended  on  hinges, 
and  are  normally  held  by  sliding  bolts  at 
the  outside  of  the  concrete  troughs.  To 
fill  the  latter  the  bolts  are  drawn  and  the 
racks  (built  like  wooden  gates)  swing  in 
and  give  easy  access  to  the  troughs,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  pigs  out  of  them 
until  the  feed  is  all  in  place. 

The  pens  proper  are  divided  into  four 
compartments,  each  sufficient  for  a  sow 
and  her  litter.  At  the  rear  of  each  com- 
partment is  a  raised  wooden  platform, 
some  7  inches  above  the  cement  floor. 
When  lying  on  this  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  animals  becoming  crippled. 

Large  wooden  grates,  similar  to  those  in 
front  of  the  feed  troughs,  hang  as  ordin- 
ary gates  do,  extending  from  the  areas  of 
closely  boarded  sleeping  compartments  to 
the  front  of  the  pens,  and  a  small  door  is 
provided  to  open  out  into  the  yard  direct- 
ly from  each  compartment,  so  that  the 
pigs  may  Have  easy  access  to  the  yard  for 
exercise. 

At  one  end  of  the  building  on  the  south 
side  a  loading  door  is  provided  and  by 
manipulating  the  gates  between  compart- 
ments it"  is  possible  to  remove  the  pigs 
from  any  one  compartment  without  inter- 
fering with  those  in  the  others,  or  allow- 
ing them  to  mix. 

The  door  at  the  eastern  end  was  made 
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a.  Sleeping  apartments. 

b.  Gutter,  open  at  ends. 

c.  Troughs  of  concrete. 

d.  Concrete  feed  bin. 
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e.  Whey  barrels. 

f.  Doors  for  loading. 

g.  Gates  between  pens, 
h.  Door  for  litter  carrier. 


SOUTH 
Plan  of  a  Leeds  Co.  Pig  Pen. 
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a  normal  size,  with  the  expectation  that 
a  little  carrier  would  be  used.  If  he  were 
making  it  over,  Mr.  Delong  would  have  a 
much  larger  door  there,  so  that  a  wagon 
could  be  driven  in  and  the  manure  re- 
moved in  that  way. 

Outside  of  this,  he  considers  his  piggery 
to  be  just  about  ideal.  But  having  his 
house,  Mr.  Delong  is  turning  off  a  mini- 
mum number  of  finished  hogs.  Feed  diffi- 
culties are  the  reason. 


SHORTHORN  TRADE  GOOD 

By  Frank  D.  Tomson 
Editor  Shorthorn  in  America. 

TO-DAY  the  demand  is  coming  from 
farmers,  practical  stockraisers,  breed- 
ers, ranchmen  and  plantation  owners;  in 
fact,  from  all  classes  of  people  who  recogn- 
ize the  necessity  of  including  stock  husban- 
dry in  farm  activities.  It  is  a  stable  demand 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  for  better 
standards  and  encouraged  by  profits  in 
prospect.  Certainly  we  have  never  known 
a  period  when  so  many  new  people  were 
laying  in  foundation  stock  as  at  present, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  buy  with  dis- 
cretion. They  are  exacting  in  their  selec- 
tions and,  while  reasonably  liberal  in  their 
investments,  do  not  incline  to  be  extrava- 
gant. It  is  an  indication  of  a  purpose  to 
carry  fewer  animals  and  therefore  they 
select  improved  types. 


Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs 

Investigation  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  among  sheep 
owners  in  fifteen  states  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of 
6,836,492  sheep  in  the  502  counties  re- 
porting, 34,683  were  killed  by  dogs  in  one 
year  (1913)  and  were  paid  for  by  the 
counties.  At  the  same  rate  of  loss  in 
other  farm  states  the  total  annual  de- 
struction of  sheep  by  dogs  would  be  107,- 
760. 

In  1913  crop  reports  in  thirty-six  farm 
states  submitted  estimates  which  showed 
that  the  number  of  sheep  in  those  states 
could  be  increased  150  per  cent,  without 
displacing  other  livestock.  Such  as  in- 
crease would  place  approximately  34,000,- 
000  more  sheep  in  these  states  than  there 
are  now.  Of  1,411  answers  received  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  sheep  raising  is 
profitable  in  the  farm  states,  887  an- 
swered "Yes."  Of  894  answers  as  to  the 
causes  preventing  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep,  531  said,  "Dogs." 


West  Likes  Farmers 

The  Farmers'  Magazine  will  always  be 
welcome  in  the  mail  here.  The  rest  of  the 
family  are  much  interested,  and  father 
considers  the  articles  by  Mr.  Maclean  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  magazine. — W.  L. 
C  as  sidy. 


Entirely   Impersonal 

A  pretty  girl  at  an  evening  party  was 
bantering  a  genial  bachelor  on  his  reasons 
for  remaining  single. 

"No-oo,  I  never  was  exactly  disap- 
pointed in  love,"  he  said.  "I  was  what 
you  might  call  discouraged.  You  see, 
when  I  was  very  young  I  became  very 
much  enamored  of  a  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  was  mortally  afraid  to 
tell  her  of  my  feeling,  but  at  length  I 
screwed  up  my  courage  to  the  proposing 
point.  I  said,  'Let's  get  married.'  And 
she  said,  'Why,  who'd  have  us?'  " — Tit- 
Bits. 


Get  Fit  and  Keep  Fit ! 

The  easy  way,  the  pleasant  way,  the  safe  way  is  to  acquire 
the  "Kkovah'  habit — one  teaspoonful  in  water  on  rising. 
It's  deliciously  refreshing — just  what  you  need  first  thing, 
and  it  will  make  a  new  man  of  you.  It  drives  away  worry 
because  it  makes  you  feel  so  fit  that  you  are  ready  to  tackle 
anything  on  earth.     But  see  that  you  get 


"Kkovah"    is    perfectly   safe    for   young   children.        Of    Grocers, 
Drug   Stores,   etc. 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  Eng. 
memo  .- 

Don't   forget   to   put  a   tin   in   the   next  parcel   you   send   to   your 
boy   at  the   front.     It'll   keep   him   fit. 
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ALWAYS     SMART - 


-ALWAYS  DRESSY 


Have  the  correct  "domestic"  finish  and  dull  texture  of  the  finest 
linen  collars.  quicklv  cleaned    by  using  soap  and  water  with 
sponge   or  cloth .    save  you  money  .     no  laundry  bills  to  pay. 
—    first    cost   is  the  last  and  only  cost  — 

AT   YOUR  DEALER'S.  OR  DIRECT  FROM  US.  COLLARS  25c  eacA-  CUFFS  50cft/u/r 
Write  fop  new  Style   Book 


THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CAN  AD  A.  limited.  54-56  Fraser  Ave.  TORONTO. 
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Every  Color  Has 
Its    Peculiarities 

and  needs  Just  the  proper  mixing 
of  ingredients  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. Too  much  of  one,  too  little 
of  another  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
Every  can  of 

JAMIESON'S 

PREPARED     PAINTS 
and  VARNISHES 

(READY    FOR    USE) 

Is  mixed  just  in  the  right  propor- 
tion of  sound,  honest  materials  to 
give  your  painting  job  the  best  re- 
sults. We  have  been  at  it  for  over 
50  years,  and  ought  to  know.  The 
name  "Jamleson"  is  on  the  can, 
and  Is  back  of  the  materials  inside. 
Order  from  your  dealer,  or  write  to 

R.C.  JAMIESON&CO.Ltd. 

Established   1858 
Calgary  Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co., 
Limited. 
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The  Roof  that 
lasts  a  lifetime 


Fire, 
Storm, 

Wind  and 
Lightning  Proof 

RS  osHAw*5H(NCLEiS 

THE  ideal  roofing  for  your 
home.  Cannot  burn,  rust  or 
decay.  When  properly  grounded, 
a  roof  covered  with  Pedlar's 
"Oshawa"  Shingles  is  immune 
from  damage  by  lightning.  Such 
a  roof  will  last  a  lifetime  without 
need  of  repair. 

Write  for  Roofing  Booklet  F.M. 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  LIMITED 

(ESTABLISHED  1861) 

Executive  Office  and  F.-ictori-s:  OSHAWA.  ONT. 

Branches  at  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 

Loudun,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 
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Tires  that  are  kept  inflated  to  the 

pressure    recommended    by    tire 

makers  last  twice  as  long  as  tires 

that  are  used  with  the  air  in  them 

unmeasured. 

Use  a  SCHRADER  Universal 

Tire  Pressure  Gauge 
and  double  the  lire  of  your  tires. 

Price  S 1 .50  at  your  dealer  or 
A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 

334:  King  St.  East,  -  Torontoo 
London         Chicago         New  York 

Highest  award  at  the  Panama 
j  Pacific  Exposition 
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fife  For  Tire  life 


&IR0HAGE 

Farm,  Garden  aad  Orchard  Tools 
Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crops  ppraved 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro- 
tect my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 

IRON  AGE  %%% 

meets  the  need  for  a  fast-workfng,  high-pressure  field 

sprayer.  Cevera  4  er  6  rwwn— 66  *r  100  ffal .  tank .    Write  to- 

iorSr<nve  <*  dayforfreebooklet. 


THE  BATEMAN -WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
480  Symington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPRESENTATIVE 


This  is  not  the  only  kind  of  farm  labor  in  Peel  County.     Last  year  300  men  were  placed 
through  the   Representative's  office. 


Larger  Machinery  to  Save  Man-power 

Speaking  of  the  way  the  farmers  in 
Welland  county  are  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  labor  situation,  Mr.  Hampson 
says:  "It  is  very  noticeable  that  farmers 
are  using  larger  implements  and  more 
horses  per  man.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  to  see  four  horse  teams  work- 
ing with  double  disks,  accomplishing  as 
much  as  was  previously  accomplished  by 
two  teams  going  over  the  land  twice  with 
the  disk.  Most  of  the  new  machinery 
which  is  being  purchased  is  of  a  larger 
type  than  has  been  previously  found  on 
the  average  farm.  One  farmer  operating 
quite  a  large  farm  told  me  that  he  was 
having  his  hayracks  all  built  low,  and 
was  arranging  to  load  both  hay  and  grain 
with  the  hay  loader  this  year.  He  is  ar- 
ranging to  stack  his  hay  in  the  field  by 
means  of  a  hay  fork  with  a  device  which 
he  has  designed  himself.  In  this  way  he 
hopes  to  get  through  haying  and  harvest- 
ing with  such  labor  as  may  be  available; 
even  tnough  it  is  not  of  the  most  experi- 
enced kind." 


plied  in  the  near  future.  This  is  the  third 
new  association  that  has  been  formed  this 
spring." 

R.  Schuyler,  Brant  county,  says:  "A 
meeting  of  the  stallion  owners  was  held  in 
our  Brantford  office  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  horse  breeders'  club.  About 
nine  of  the  stallion  owners  were  present 
and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  organize  what  is  known  as  the 
'Brant  District  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion.' " 

That  the  organization  for  increased 
hog  production  in  Durham  county  has 
brought  results  is  shown  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' report  this  month.  The  increase  in 
hogs  during  the  winter  has  been  120  pffr 
cenv.;  the  increase  in  grains  85  per  cent. 


Buying  Seed  Oats  in  Car  Lots 

G.  W.  Collins,  representative  in  Thun- 
der Bay  District,  writes:  "During  the 
week  ending  April  27th  I  learned  that 
some  of  our  farmers  could  not  secure  seed 
oats  which  were  good  enough  to  sow.  I 
immediately  got  these  farmers  together 
and  received  orders  from  them  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  car-load  of  oats.  I 
then  took  the  matter  up  with  the  officials 
of  the  government  elevator  here  and  with 
Mr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  seed  purchasing  com- 
missioner of  Regina,  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  purchase  1,033  bushels  of  seed 
oats  at  $1.15  per  bushel.  These  oats  have 
been  delivered  to  the  farmers  and  have 
supplied  their  need  in  this  respect." 


A  Play  to  Raise  R«d  Cross  Funds 

J.  W.  Stark,  Peel  county,  reports: 
"The  Streetsville  Junior  Farmers'  and 
the  Girls'  Institute  have  again  given  their 
play  'Back  to  the  Farm.'  It  was  held  at 
Eldorado  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
Women's  Organization  and  nearly  $50.00 
was  taken  in.  Of  26  members  of  the 
Junior  Farmers'  Improvement  Associa- 
tion at  Streetsville,  only  three  are  now 
left.  The  play  was  given  in  splendid 
style  and  was  very  greatly  appreciated 
by  all  those  present.  I  estimate  that  the 
Streetsville  Junior  Farmers'  have  been 
instrumental  in  raising  from  four  to  five 
hundred  dollars  for  patriotic  purposes  by 
giving  this  play  in  different  places  around 
the  county. 


More  Live  Stock  Associations 

From  Temiskaming  district  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh writes:  "I  attended  a  meeting  at 
Rockley  school  house  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  livestock  association. 
We  had  a  good  turn  out  and  formed  an 
association  with  about  twenty  members 
with  sixty-five  cows.  They  wish  to  obtain 
a  dual  purpose  Shorthorn.  I  have  made 
application  to  the  Live  Stock  Branch, 
Ottawa,  and  I  expect  they  will  be  sup- 
Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  yott. 


School  Fair  Work  Stimulates  Production 

The  Temiskaming  representative  says: 
"With  regard  to  my  school  fair  work,  I 
may  say  that  every  pupil  who  is  able  to 
cultivate  a  plot  has  taken  seed  this  year, 
and  all  of  the  pupils  view  the  work  this 
year  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  need 
rather  than  local  competition.  All  are 
resolved  to  do  their  very  best  to  produce 
something  which  will  be  of  value  as  a 
food.  During  the  past  week,  the  Fort 
William  Board  of  Education  delivered 
2,875  packets  of  garden  seeds  to  575 
pupils,  or  5  packets  to  each  pupil,  to  be 
cultivated  in  their  home  gardens  this 
summer.  The  board  is  doing  this  with  the 
object  of  promoting  production  and  the 
children  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  with 
much  enthusiasm. 
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Hill    of    potatoes    grown    in      Kenora,    by 

special      culture,       extreme       stooling      by 

gradual  filling  in  and  covering.      Yield,  93 

tubers,  18  pounds  of  marketable  potatoes. 


An  editor  received  this  letter  from  a 
fresh  youth: 

"Kindly  tell  me  why  a  girl  always  closes 
her  eyes  when  a  fellow  kisses  her." 

To  which  the  editor  replied : 

"If  you  will  send  us  your  photograph 
we  may  be  able  to  tell  you  the  reason." — 
Puck. 


Order  Your  Clothes 
By  Mail 

We  make  clothes  for  well-dressed  men  in 
all  parts  of  Canada.  Our  plan  is  simple — 
you  write  us  a  letter  asking  for  samples  and 
style  book.  Upon  receipt  of  your  letter 
we  mail  you  these  along  with  our  patented  self- 
measurement  form.  You  select  the  cloth  you  like, 
pick  out  your  style  and  send  us  your  measurements 
(as  per  instructions).  Remember,  we  are  the  largest 
one-price  tailors  in  Canada.  Every  sample  we  send 
you  is  yours  for  $17.50,  to  measure. 


When  you  see  our 
Materials  you'll  want 
to    order    Two    Suits. 

WE  ONLY  HAVE 
ONE  PRICE 


Write  to-day — our  complete  summer  lines  are  now 
ready. 

TIP  TOP  TAILORS 

Mail  Dept. 
253  Richmond  St.  W.,  -  Toronto 


NEVER  was  time  so  valuable — so  pre- 
cious to  civilization  as  it  is  to-day. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  by  the  "team 
and  wagon"  method  of  hauling.  The 
"Little  Giant"  Truck  will  save  you  much  time  on  the 
road  and  enable  you  to  deliver  your  loads,  especially 
live  stock,  in  a  much  better  condition. 


It  will  carry  twice  the  load  three  times  the  distance 
at  the  lowest  cost.  It  will  save  your  horses  for  real 
farm  work — cost  nothing  for  feed  when  standing 
idle. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  "Little  Giant"  for  your  farm.  We 
know  it  means  a  big  saving  in  money  for  you. 


Write  any  of  our  addresses  below 


Built 

Especially 

for 

Farm 
Conditions 


CANADIAN  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

345   Craig   Street   West,  MONTREAL  GEORGE  J.  SHEPPARD,  Vice-Pre«.  and  Manager 

For  Territorial  Agencies  Address  as  above.  Toronto  Branch,  107  Church  Street 
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Cattle  Already  Touched  $18.50 

Continued  from  page  16 


tremendous,  apart  altogether  from  the  most 
insistent  fact  of  all,  the  feeding  of  the 
armies  in  the  field.  Therefore,  a  period 
cf  unprecedented  activity  is  bound  to  be 
the  portion  of  the  Canadian  live  stock  in- 
dustry  for   some   time   to    come. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  estimate  the  ac- 
tual number  of  winter-fed  cattle  that  are 
still  available  on  Canadian  farms.  Authori- 
ties differ  on  this  point,  but  judging  from 
the  "runs"  of  the  past  two  weeks,  a  good 
percentage  of  properly  finished  stuff  is  be- 
ing maintained.  A  number  of  the  cattle 
that  are  now  coming  along  have  been  grain- 
fed  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  and  then  turned  on  the  grass  for 
two  or  three  weeks  before  being  sent  to 
the  market.  Many  claim  that  fairly  heavy 
offering  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  end  of  July  should  see  cattle 
fattened  on  grass  coming  along  in  gooaiy 
numbers.  The  tendency  of  farmers  in  the 
past  fortnight,  however,  has  not  been  to 
buy  heavily  of  stockers  and  feeders.  Prac- 
tically every  live  stock  centre  in  the  Domin- 
ion, has  reported  trade  dull  in  this  direction 
during  the  fortnight  ended  May  25th. 
There  has  been  little  request  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  dealers  who  ship  largely  to 
United  States  points  state  that  there  have 
been  very  few  stockers  and  feeders  crossing 
the    border. 

HIGH  PRICES  AT  TORONTO 
On  the  Toronto  market,  offerings  have 
been  heavy,  each  opening  day  seeing  over 
4,000  head  on  sale.  That  these  cattle  were 
readily  disposed  of,  at  top  levels,  is  a  strik- 
ing indication  of  the  strength  of  the  Can- 
adian market.  A  couple  of  instances  serve 
to  show  the  stableness  of  present  prices. 
Five  steers,  averaging  1,270  pounds,  last 
week  were  disposed  of  at  $16.35  per  cwt. 
Another  fine  lot  cashed  at  $16.25,  and 
several  choice  bunches  of  steers,  of  like 
weight  and  finish  brought  around  $16. 
Good  to  choice  steers  and  heifers  are  as- 
sured of  values  from  $14  to  $16.35  per 
cwt.  on  the  Toronto  market.  The  high 
water  mark  at  this  centre,  however,  was 
reached  when  $18  per  cwt.  was  paid  for  a 
yearling  beef,  weighing  750  pounds.  While 
brisk  aptly  describes  the  situation  in  but- 
cher cattle  at  Toronto,  the  demand  has 
not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
dealers,  been  up  to  that  of  other  years. 
Ruling  prices  are  high  for  well  bred  cows, 
but  stringent  regulations  in  regard  to 
dairying  has  forced  some  dairymen,  it  is 
said,  to  not  increase  their  herds.  This 
fact  is  advanced  as  the  cause  of  the  lack 
of  demand.  There  has  been  some  request 
from  Quebec  for  dairy  cows  on  the  Toronto 
market,  and  quite  a  few  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Eastern  province.  Cattle  offer- 
ings at  Montreal  have  not  been  large  in 
the  fortnight  under  consideration.  There 
was  a  slight  weakening  in  prices  just  prior 
to  the  holiday,  and  choice  cattle  that  would 
have  brought  up  to  $14  early  in  the  week 
did  not  sell  above  $13.25  per  cwt.  on  the 
mid-week  market.  Total  offerings  for  the 
two  weeks  did  not  exceed  2,000  head. 

WESTERN  CATTLE  TEND  UPWARDS 
There  has  been  a  steady  upward  trend 
to  cattle  values  in  the  Canadian  West. 
Butctier  cattle  offered  were  of  the  grain- 
fed  variety,  and  were  of  a  very  decent 
finish.  British  Columbia  grassers  have 
not  yet  come  forward  to  the  Calgary  mar- 
ket. Offerings  while  light,  have  maintained 
a  good  average  both  at  Winnipeg  and  Cal- 
gary. There  has  been  little  variation  in 
prices  and  the  high  level  reached  at  Win- 
nipeg was  $15.75  per  cwt.  for  choice  heavy 
steers.  There  was  nothing  sold  at  .Calgary 
above  $15.35  per  cwt.;  two  loads  of  beef 
of  very  fine  quality  cashing  at  that  figure. 
Good  to  choice  cattle  are  bringing  anywhere 
from  $13.25  to  $15.75  per  cwt.  on  the  Wes- 
tern   markets.      There    has    been    quite    a 


percentage  of  light  butcher  cattle  offering 
at  both  Winnipeg  and  Calgary,  and  they 
have  been  a  little  difficult  to  dispose  of. 
Total  offerings  for  the  two  weeks  at  Cal- 
gary were  3,982  cattle,  and  at  Winnipeg 
8,950    cattle. 

The  hog  situation  in  Canada  has  de- 
veloped weakness.  Drovers  state  that  the 
decline  will  not  last  long  and  that  hog 
quotations  will  again  be  stronger.  On  the 
other  hand,  packers  are  determined  to  keep 
the  price  down,  declaring  that  $21  hogs 
are  not  warranted  in  view  of  the  lower 
figures  ruling  on  the  American  market. 
At  Chicago  the  prevailing -prices  for  hogs, 
according  to  their  quality,  at  the  end  of 
the  week  of  May  21st,  ranged  from  $14.75 
to  $17.80  per  cwt.  The  Buffalo  market  was 
about  one  dollar  stronger.  Toronto  prices 
averaged  $20.50  on  the  fed  and  watered 
basis,  with  Montreal  quotations  from  25  to 
50  cents  higher.  Select  hogs  at  Winnipeg 
were  bringing  $19.50,  and  the  Calgary  price 
was  around  $20.  Thus  it  is  seen  from  the 
foregoing  comparisons  that  the  Canadian 
hog  market  is  relatively  stronger  than  the 
United  States  centres.  Receipts  have  held 
up  well,  with  offerings  at  Toronto  for  two 
weeks  total  19,330,  at  Montreal  1,900,  at 
Winnipeg,  6,826,  and  at  Calgary  5,839. 
However,  with  demand  as  pressing  as  it  is 
for  bacon  and  still  more  bacon  strong  prices 
are  inevitable.  The  prediction  that  $20 
hogs  and  over  are  here  to  stay  for  an  in- 
definite period  is  a  safe  one.  While  re- 
ceipts may  range  within  narrower  limits 
for  awhile  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  extra  endeavor  of  farmers  to  in- 
crease production  in  this  direction  will  bear 
fruit  later  on.     American   feed  corn   is  now 


offering  at  lower  figures,  which  should 
partly  solve  the  feeding  problems  of  farm- 
ers  in   regard   to   their   swine. 

The  sheep  and  lamb  market  is  quiet  as 
is  usual  at  this  season.  No  lambs  are  be- 
ing offered,  and  the  few  sheep  available 
hardly  constitute  a  market.  The  lamb 
drop  throughout  the  land  is  said  to  have 
been  a  good  one,  and  the  prospects  for  heavy 
offerings    in    the    fall    are    promising. 


The  Watt-Gardhouse  Sale 

At  a  sale  of  Shorthorns  held  at  Guelph, 
on  May  21st,  60  animals  sold  for  an 
average  of  $832.50.  Twenty-three  animals 
went  to  American  buyers,  but  the  highest 
price  was  paid  by  Ostricher  Bros,  of 
Crediton,  Ont.,  $2,275,  for  Orange  Prin- 
cess 2nd. 

♦ 

Grandma's  Little  Worry.  —  Village 
Pedagog — "Darwin  says  we're  descended 
from  monkeys." 

His  Auditor— "Well,  what  abaht  it? 
My  grandfather  may  'ave  bin  a  gorilla, 
but  it  doesn't  worry  me." 

Voice  from  the  Fireside — "P'raps  not, 
but  it  must  have  worried  yer  grand- 
mother."— London  Opinion. 


Lindsay,  May,  1918. 
/  wish  to  express  at  this  time  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  your  publication.  I 
have  particularly  enjoyed  the  articles  by 
Col.  Maclean.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
pass  judgment  on  information  behind  the 
articles,  but  I  feel  that  Canadians  should 
be  sufficiently  sane  to  be  able  to  read  all 
sides  of  the  question  and  draw  their  own 
conclusions  without  any  annoyance  from 
the  censor's  department. — J.  E.  Anderson. 


Bernard   Partridge   in  Punch. 

THE  HEAD-BREAKERS. 
Nationalist — "No   conscription!" 
Ulsterman — "No  Home  Rule!" 

Prime    Minister — "Break    my    head    by    all    means,    gentlemen — if    only 
you'll  break  the  Kaiser's  first!" 


F  A  R  M  E  R  S  '    MAG  A  ZINE 


Tract  ors,   Automo- 
biles,  A  e  r  o  p  1  anes, 
Trucks   and   Motor 
Boats  give  better  ser- 
vice   and    last    longer 
when   lubri- 
cated   with 
En-ar-co  Na- 
tional   Motor 
Oil. 


Oils  Excel  As  Do  the  Men 
Who  Make  Them 
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Scientific  Refining  Made  a  Reality 
By  En-ar-co  Graduate  Workmen 

imbrication    satisfaction    depends   upon    one   vital 

factor — the  workmen  between  the  raw  material  and 

the  finished  product.    To  them  is  entrusted  the  task  of 

refining  the  crude ;  the  production  of  lubricants  which  mean 

success  or  failure  to  your  motor. 

En-ar-co  refiners  are  graduate  workmen.  Each  man  has  passed 
the  rigid  requirements  of  the  efficiency  standards  set  by  En-ar-co 
experts.  He  has  successfully  completed  the  several  grades  of  spe- 
cialized training.  Each  man  seeks  to  merit  his  master  degree,  for 
responsible  tasks  are  entrusted  to  graduate  workmen  only. 

Scientific  Refining,  as  originated  by  the  Canadian  Oil  Companies, 
consists  of  more  than  mechanical  processes.  It  is  more  than  labor- 
atory formulas  and  standardized  methods.  It  is  all  these,  com- 
bined with  the  highest  development  of  skilled  training. 

En-ar-co    National     Motor  Oil 

The  Scientific  Lubricant 

For  nearly  40  years,  En-ar-co  National  Brands  have  given  ut- 
most satisfaction  by  reason  of  the  higher  quality  that  En-ar-co 
methods  have  produced. 

Leaders  and  authorities  recommend  its  constant  use.    Thousands 
of  users  proclaim  its  excellence.     Experience  has  taught  .them 
that  En-ar-co  means  power  conservation — it  means  that  any 
motor  will  perform  its  duty  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 


Let  this  satisfaction  be  yours.     Decide  now  . 
to  get  better  results  by  always  using-  this 
scientific    lubricant,    made    by    graduate 
workmen. 


Send  This   Coupon    For 
FREE  Handy  Oil  Can 

Get    this    long    spouted    can 
that   enables    you    to    oil    the 
hard  to  reach  parts. 


AVOTACAUABAVAVAV, 


f      .      Canadian  Oil 

Companies, 

Limited,  Dept.0-5 

2-12  Strachan  Ave., 

Toronto,  Ont. 


t-  (Give  name  above) 

automobile  or  tractor  and  en- 
close two  3-cent  stamps.    Send 
«*     rne  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.  Please 
f    give  nearest  shipping  point  in  this 
province  iind  quote  prices  on  the  items 
I  have  marked.     I  will  be  in  the  market 


I  use-.'..-  gala,  gasoline  per  year 

1  use gals,  motor  oil  per  year 

1  use:.   .     lbs.  axle  grrease  per  ye; 


(Give  date  above) 

I  use auto  grense  per  year 

I  use gals,  kerosene  per  year 

I  use  gals,  tractor  oil  per  year 


The  Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 


Branch  Offices  in  36  Cities 

Dept.  0-5,  2-12  Strachan  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


My    Name   is 

Address    

Po&toffico    Province 


Tear  or  Cut  Out  —  Mail  Today 


NOTE:  This  can  will  net  be  s.itj  unless 
j'ou  sjivc  make  o3  your  auto  or  tractor. 


P  A  R  M  E  R .  S  '    M  A  (iAZINK 


PARTRIDGE  TIRE/ 

RIDE  EASIER        .*.        LOOK  BETTER        /.        LAST  LONGER 

For  Sale  at  all  Hardware  Stores,  Harness  Shops  and  Garages 

made  by  The  F.  E.  PARTRIDGE   RUBBER  CO.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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SEMI-MONTHLY 


The  New  "Hired  Man" 

Here  is  the  most  profitable  helper  that  any  farmer  can  possess  —  it  never 
grumbles  about  working  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week — it  never 
lays  down  on  a  hard  job — it  never  asks  for  a  day  off  to  go  visiting — cold,  hot 
or  wet  weather  doesn't  affect  it — it  works  for  its  keep  and  you  don't  even  feed 
it  when  it  isn't  working. 

Fairbanks -Morse  Type  "Z"  Engine 

is  the  helper  that,  in  these  days  of  labor  shortage,  will  do  more  work  than  sev- 
eral men  and  do  it  quicker  and  better. 

It  is  the  biggest  value  ever  built  into  an  engine.  150,000  farmers  have  paid 
more  than  ten  million  dollars  for  "Z"  Engines,  which  proves  that  it  is  the  great- 
est engine  ever  produced.  It  is  Fairbanks-Morse  Standard  Quality,  economical 
in  first  cost,  fuel  and  upkeep — simple — lightweight — strong — a  n  d  develops 
more  than  rated  horse-power. 

The  3  and  6  h.p.  "Z"  Engines  burn  coal  oil,  distillate  and  other  cheap  fuels. 
The  l1/^  h.p.  burns  gasoline  only. 

\\  h.p.  $80         3  h.p.  $145         6  h.p.  $250 


F.O.B.  TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL. 


DEALER  SERVICE: 
Your  local  dealer  is  a  direct 
representative  of  the  manu- 
facturers. He  shares  their 
responsibility.  He's  at  your 
service  to  see  that  you  are 
satisfied. 


Write  for  complete  details  to  our  nearest  Branch. 

The  Canadian?; Fairbanks-Morse 
Co.,  Limited 


Montreal,    Toronto, 

Quebec,  Ottawa, 

St.  John,  Hamilton, 

Windsor 
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ps  You  Certainly 

Owe  Yourself  a 

Gillette  Safety  Sazor 

DID  you  ever  work  so  long  and  so  hard  before?  Did  you  ever 
before  get  a  chance  to  do  so  much  for  your  country?  Were 
you  ever  so  well  able  to  afford  really  good  equipment — for  your 
personal  use  as  well  as  for  your  farm  and  home? 

Certainly  the  effort  you  are  making — and  the  returns — entitle  you  not  only 
to  the  auto — the  modern  machinery — the  home  conveniences — but  to  the  last 
word  in  personal  comfort,  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Not  alone  for  the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  you'll  Ret  out  of  it,  either!  Tt 
will  help  you  to  keeD  up  with  your  work.  Shaving  with  a  Gillette  is  so  quick 
and  easy  that  you'll  find  yourself  enjoving  it  every  day — and  you'll  be  sur- 
prised how  much  keener  and  fresher  you'll  feel  for  it. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  takes  all  the  "fussiness"  and  bother  out  of  shaving.  There's  no 
honina:  nor  stropping — no  cautious  working  round  the  awkward  corners — it  will  glide 
through  your  seasoned,  thick-set  beard  as  though  you  were  seventeen  again.  If  you  have 
a  boy  around  that  age,  don't  make  him  go  through  what  you  did  in  learning  to  shave. 
Start  him  right  with  a  Gillette. 

Standard  Gillette  Sets.  "  Bulldogs,"  Pocket  Editions 
and  Military  Sets  cost  from  $5.00  to  $7.00.  Call  at 
your  Hardware,  Drug  or  Jewelry  dealer's  and  select. 

Gillette   Safety   Razor  Co.  of  Canada,   Limited 

Office  and  Factory:     65-73  St.  Alexander  Street,     MONTREAL 
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A  CERTAIN  man  after  talking  for 
an  hour  to  good  effect  on  Food 
Conservation  hurried  out  of  the 
hall  and  sprang  into  his  waiting  car. 

Impatient  to  get  to  his  next  audience 
five  miles  away,  he  threw  in  the  clutch 
and  fairly  jumped  into  full  speed. 
Around  the  corner  on  two  wheels,  bump- 
ing sharply  over  culverts,  in  and  out  of 
ruts,  he  tore  along. 

He  is  an  energetic  man — and  an  earn- 
est one. 

But,  his  mind  wholly  given  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  saving  food,  he,  like 
many  others,  sometimes  forgets  that 
other  resources  must  also  be  conserved. 

And  so,  he  does  not  learn  to  save  his 
Tires.  He  wracks  them  without  know- 
ing it. 

When  careful  tire-users  buy  one  set 
of  Tires,  the  unthinking  man  buys  two. 

One  man  gets  10,000  miles  from  his 
Goodyear  Tire.  The  other  gets  only 
4,000. 

Yet  all  Goodyear  Tires  are  the  same. 


Save  Your 
Tires 


To  get  less  than  the  highest  mileage  is 
proof  of  abuse  (however  unwitting)  or 
neglect. 

Consider  what  such  tire-treatment 
means  to-day.  The  absolute  loss  of  valu- 
able rubber,  valuable  cotton,  valuable 
labor. 

It  is  our  business  to  supply  a  large 
share  of  the  Tires  used  in  Canada.  It 
might  appear  that  the  careless  use  of 
Tires  would  benefit  us.  We  cannot  hold 
this  view.  For  the  greater  mileage 
Goodyear  Tires  are  made  to  give,  the 
greater  our  business  must  grow. 

Also  we  believe  the  waste  of  materials 
and  labor  in  this  day  to  be  a  national 
transgression. 

Let  every  man  who  uses  Tires  resolve 
to  drive  sensibly,  watch  his  Tires,  study 
the  proper  care  of  them,  and  get  every 
mile  of  wear  the  Factory  builds  into 
them. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  SENT  FREE 

We  have  printed  a  book  which  tells  plainly  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  Tires.  Look  for  it  in  the  tool  kit  when 
you  buy  your  car.  If  you  don't  find  it  write  to  us  for  a 
free  copy.  Mention  this  paper.  Keep  your  tires  right 
from   the   start. 


!;(JOOD^?EAR 

I!  Service  Station 


More  Help 
for  the  Car 
Owner. 

Tire-  dealers 
who  display 
this  emblem 
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My  Recollections  of  Ontario 

When  Hon.  Geo.  Brown  Carried  300  Shorthorns  in  Bow  Park 

By  John  Clay 


ON  the  30th  of  June,  1874,  I  sat 
down  in  a  Pullman  car  on  the  5.15 
Michigan  Central  train  at  the  old 
Randolph  Street  depot  in  Chicago.  Oppo- 
site sat  a  man  well  on  in  the  thirties 
whose  speech  soon  told  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman from  the  Midlands.  He  was 
somewhat  soft-spoken,  with  the  manners 
of  a  country  gentleman,  just  such  a  man 
as  you  would  meet  in  the  hunting  field 
or  at  market.  He  wore  a  loose  tweed 
suit,  had  light  brown  hair,  and  a  kindly 
expression.  As  we  left  the  city  and  ran 
out  into  the  uninteresting  country  east 
of  it,  we  naturally  drifted  into  conver- 
sation and  before  the  night  was  over  we 
had  exchanged  confidences.  To  us  ;it 
seemed  only  a  coincidence  when  he  told 
me  his  name — Richard  Gibson  of  Dela- 
ware, Ontario,  and  next  morning  as  he 
got  off  at  London  it  seemed  good-bye, 
not  era  revoir. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  friend- 
ship which  was  only  closed  by  his  death 
some  years  ago.  After  this  chance  meet- 
ing it  was  always  pleasant  to  meet  dear 
old  Dick  in  the  show  ring,  at  the  Inter- 
national, or  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Rockies  when  we  made  a  trip  to  the 
Colorado  sheep  feeding  grounds.  Among 
other  qualities,  he  had  a  facile  pen  and 
it  ran  riot  when  he  got  on  old  days,  among 
English  villages,  or  simple  homesteads, 
with  cows  that  were  rich  at  the  pail,  or 
towering  castles,  for  he  was  born  under 
the  walls  of  Belvoir  where  horsg,  hound 
and  huntsman  went  merrily  forth  on  win- 
ter mornings  to  pursue  the  fox.  It  is 
well  that  he  lived  in  those  days;  that  the 
glamor  hanging  round,  festooned  by  gar- 
lands and  fairy-like  in  its  rich  colors, 
should  have  guarded  his  life  from  these 
sad  scenes  which  to-day  are  written  deep 
in  blood  on  the  fields  of  Flanders  or 
pierce  the  quiet  of  some  little  thatched 
cottage  with  its  latticed  windows  and 
trailing  roses  amid  English  meadow  lands 
from  whence  father  or  son  responded  to 
the  call  of  his  country. 

WHEN  BLOOD  IS  THICKER  THAN  WATER 

Although  from  the  first  days  I  landed 
in  the  States  I  have  felt  at  home,  become 
one  of  the  nation,  yet  after  ten  weeks' 
travelling  South  and  West  in  this,  my  now 
adopted  country,  it  was  pleasant  to  return 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  meet,  more 
especially,  Scotch  folks.  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water.  You  heard  a  familiar  tongue, 
the    stories    of    youth    were    retold    and 


HpHIS  is  John  Clay's  first  article. 
*-  He  has  consented  to  write  six 
for  Farmers'  Magazine  and  we 
anticipate  that  every  reader  will  be 
thirsty  for  his  next  after  revelling 
in  the  sheer  joy  of  reading  this 
literary  treat.  John  Clay  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  livestock  men 
of  the  U.S.  His  home  is  The  Rook- 
ery, Chicago. 

In  this  article  he  mentions  many 
livestock  men  in  Canada  who  were 
once  prominent-  His  stories  of  Bow 
Park  farm  and  the  celebrated  Short- 
horns there  will  interest  every 
reader.  Reproductions  of  the  4th 
Duke  of  Clarence  that  noted  Short- 
horn herd  header  will  appear  in 
the  next  installment. — Editor. 

about  the  farms  and  villages  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  home.  It  is  a  delightful 
run  from  London  to  St.  Catharines,  my 
objective  point.  The  farms  in  Oxford 
County,  the  lovely  view  from  above  Dun- 
das,  the  rich  fruit  farms  of  the  peninsula 
beyond  Hamilton,  are  all  photographed 
in   my  memory   and   even   to-day,    after 


seeing  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
continent,  it  is  pleasant  to  go  over  this 
beaten  ground. 

In  the  days  to  come  it  will  be  more  or 
less  a  land  of  romance.  Guarded  by  Lake 
Erie  on  the  south,  eastwards  by  the 
Niagara  River,  northwards  by  Lake  On- 
tario, scene  of  the  Fenian  raid  and  other 
historic  episodes,  with  a  lovely  soft 
climate  and  sheltered  by  hills,  it  will 
ever  be  a  beauty  spot,  gifted  by  nature 
to  a  thrifty  province. 

My  mind  often  reverts-  to  this  first 
visit  to  Canada.  I  think,  outside  of  the 
people,  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  made  the 
greatest  impression   on   my  mind.      The 


In  the  days  to  come  it  will  be  more  or  less  a  land  of  romance — a  scene  near  Brantford  in 
the  old  days — and  also  near  the  picturesque  Bow  Park  Farm. 
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snake  fence,  the  blackened  stumps,  the 
log  cabins  fast  disappearing,  claimed 
your  notice,  but  they  were  all  dwarfed 
in  the  wonderland  of  the  woods  and  their 
mysterious  depths.  I  mentioned  St. 
Catharines  and  the  reader  will  naturally 
wonder  why  stop  off  there  and  not  go 
ahead?  Shakespeare  says  aptly,  "Though 
this  be  madness  yet  there  is  method  in't." 
Beyond  this  place  lies  Niagara  Falls  and 
about  the  rapacity  of  the  cabmen  and  other 
harpies  I  had  heard  so  much  that  with 
the  proverbial  caution  of  the  Scotch  race 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  view  the  land 
on  foot  without  bag  or  baggage,  and  if 
possible  avoid  the  traps  set  for  the  inno- 
cent tourist.  Further,  I  had  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  with  an  imposing  military 
title  who  had  visited  Scotland  some  years 
previously  and  was  supposed  to  be  a 
personage  of  great  influence  in  the  pro- 
vince. As  it  happened  to  be  Dominion 
Day  (1st  July)  I  made  my  way  to  the 
fair  grounds  where  a  great  meeting  was 
being  held,  a  sort  of  picnic  with  games, 
music,  races  and  other  amusements.  It 
was  easy  to  get  acquainted  there  and  as  a 
fresh  run  Scot  I  was  introduced  to  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  who  was  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  When  I  got  an 
opportunity  I  asked  if  the  gentleman  I 
expected  to  meet  was  present.  To  this 
day  I  will  never  forget  the  sort  of  sniff 
that  came  as  an  answer.  No,  he  was  not 
there  and  the  above  told  its  own  story. 
The  mayor  came  from  my  county  in  Scot- 
land and  made  it  very  pleasant  for  me, 
but  I  think  for  some  reason  never  dis- 
covered that  letter  of  introduction  gave 
me  more  or  less  of  a  black  eye  in  his 
estimation.  In  after  years  when  we  met 
occas;onally  I  always  felt  the  presence 
of  a  black  dog  on  my  back;  a  burden 
placed  upon  me  innocently  by  a  mutual 
friend.  Eventually  when  I  was  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  this  party,  I  found 
him  what  is  called  in  the  States  a  bit  of 
a  four-flusher,  and  while  he  took  me  un- 
der his  roof  it  was  a  little  unpleasant 
for  his  family  intimated  that  instead  of 
gadding  about  with  a  guest  he  would  have 
been  more  profitably  employed  in  the  hay 
held.  When  out  of  kindness,  curiosity, 
business  or  a  dislike  to  work,  he  accom- 
panied me  to  Toronto  against  the  wishes 
of  his  folks,  I  felt  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed and  when  he  returned  to  his 
farm  it  was  a  great  relief. 

DOMINION  DAY,  1874,  AT  THE  FALLS 

In  those  days  Niagara  was  the  Mecca 
of  tourists.  See  Naples  and  then  die  is 
a  proverb,  and  so  the  famous  Falls  held 
the  same  niche  in  the  American  mind,  so 
next  morning,  staff  in  hand,  I  entered 
upon  the  great  adventure  of  taking  in  the 
sights  and  running  the  gauntlet  of  hack 
driver,  tout  and  stores.  A  man's  imagin- 
ation carries  him  a  long  way;  visions  of 
trouble  rise  up  from  pigmies  to  giants  and 
when  I  look  back  after  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury there  was  an  object  lesson  in  those 
illusions  which  has  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  Landing  at  what  was  then  the 
Great  Western  depot,  I  asked  a  man  on 
the  platform  the  way  to  the  Falls.  He 
was  politeness  itself  and  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer's forenoon  I  took  the  road  by  the 
riverside,  a  sure  guide  being  the  mist 
rising  from  the  waters  at  the  base  of  the 
Falls  and  the  sullen  roar  that  broke  the 
silence.  On  the  way  I  overtook  an  old 
farmer  carrying  the  variegated  cloth  bag 
that  was  so  common  in  Scotland  in  the 
days  of  my  youth.  It  looked  homelike 
and  we  struck  up  a  conversation  at  once. 
The  perspiration  was  rolling  off  the  old 
man's  brow  and  I  volunteered  to  give  him 
a  hand  with  his  load. 


"I  suppose  you  are  bound  for  the 
Falls?"  I  said.  "Aye,  aye,  sir.  I  have 
lived  for  thirty  years  within  fifty  miles  of 
them  and,  strange  to  say,  never  saw  them, 
so  I  thought  I  would  make  the  trip  and 
see  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world." 

So  we  strolled  along,  each  taking  a  turn 
at  the  gripsack  and  on  the  way  he  told 
me  how  he  had  migrated  to  this  country 
and  had  been  fairly  prosperous.  Then 
at  a  turn  in  the  road  we  caught  sight  of 
the  Falls,  saw  the  blue  waters  jump  into 
the  abyss  below  and  watched  the  great 
spiral  column  of  spray  rise  in  majesty 
above  the  river.  Since  then  I  have  watch- 
ed it  many  times  but  that  first  glimpse 
remains  in  memory  steadfast,  deep  graven 
there,  no  descendant  of  Old  Mortality 
needed  to  decipher  the  lettering  in  the 
granite  or  sandstone. 

SOME    SCOTCH    FAILURES 

The  turn  in  a  man's  fortune  comes  in 
many  ways.  Sometimes  it  comes  by  some 
stray  thought  in  the  shadows  of  the  night; 
at  others  it  is  flashed  across  his  path  in 
the  vivid  sunlight,  but  it  comes  to  every- 
one. Some  seize  opportunity,  others  let 
it  slip  and  the  best  men  I  have  known 


HON.   GEORGE   BROWN. 

From  a  painting  for  FARMERS'   MAGAZINE  by 
C.  W.  Jefferys. 

He  was  a  tall  somewhat  slender  man,  his 
gray  hair  still  tinged  with  red,  its  original 
color.  He  had  strong  features,  a  prominent 
nose,  a  strong  chin  with  a  sleepy  eye  that 
flashed  as  he  spoke. 

Every  young  man  should  read  the  bio- 
graphy of  George  Brown.  Biographies  of 
our  great  men  are  inspiring.  John  Lewis  is 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  George  Brown  in 
the  Makers  of  Canada  series,  while  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie  also  compiled  his 
speeches. 


have  grown  great  not  so  much  in  riches  as 
in  character,  through  adversity  or  what 
seemed  that  to  them  at  the  time.     This, 
however,  is  true:  //  a  man  has  not  made 
a  success  in  some  way  or  other  before 
he  is  forty  years  of  age,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  will  never  do 
much  good,  at  least  in  a  business  way. 
We   used   to   talk  about  worthy  men  in 
Scotland.    That  meant  a  very  decent,  re- 
spectable   citizen    who    had   nevert   done 
much  good  or  evil  in  his  life,  a  sort  of 
neutral,    good-natured    fellow    who    had 
probably  made  a  good  ivoman  a  husband. 
Previous  to  visiting  the  States  and  Can- 
ada, I  had  been  raised  on  a  Scotch  farm; 
in   fact,   my    father    had    several    large 
places,  lowland  and  hill.    There  you  lived 
an  easy  existence,  a  good  deal  of  work 
of  a  kind,  a  lot  of  quiet  social  life  and  a 
great   many   hours   of     sporting.        You 
learned  to  be  an  average  fisherman,   a 
good  shot  and  mostly  every  young  man  of 
my   age  and    station   became   an   expert 
horseman  and  fearless  rider.  You  enjoyed 
what   the  great    Jorrocks    described   as 
"the  sport  of  kings,  the  image  of  war- 
fare, with  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  danger  and  none  of  the  guilt."    Most 
of  the  men  in  my  class  dropped  into  this 
life  of  ease  with  dignity  and  there  a  lot 
of  them   have   remained.     They  hunted 
a  bit,  generally  got  married,  and  if  they 
were  shrewd  and  thrifty  managed  to  get 
along  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them.     There  were  failures.      Less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  are  probably  farming  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  birth,  a  very 
few  have  made  successes  in  other  lines 
of  business   and   the  balance  have   dis- 
appeared or  gone  to  the  scrap  heap.     If 
you  were  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition 
it  was  a  hard  life  to  break  away  from. 
The  daily  work,  the  evening  pleas- 
ures,  the   sporting    days    coming    too 
often   for   your   pocket-book,   the  long 
winter  nights,  when  you  could  console 
yourself  with  your  books,  the  summer 
evenings   when   you   went   out   in   the 
gloaming  to  commune  with  nature  or 
listen  to  the  lark's  requiem  before  she 
sought  her  downy  nest.    All  these  wrap- 
ped a  mystic  band  around  your  heart 
and  bound  you  to  your  native  soil.    For 
what  is  finer  than  the  dew-kissed  mea- 
dow where  morn  or  eve  the  patient  cow 
waits  at  the  gate  to  be  relieved  of  her 
milk,  or  far  up  on  green  hillsides  you 
see  the  white  clothed  ewes  and  lambs 
nibbling  their  way  to  the  utmost  height 
where  when  darkness  comes  they  will 
rest  till  "the  grey-eyed  morn"  touches 
the   neighboring   peaks   with   "streaks 
of  light?" 

All  this  and  more  fascinates,  enthralls, 
binds  your  soul  and  while  away  possibly 
for  good  I  sympathize  with  the  Canadian 
who  was  told  by  Dr.  Norman  McLeod 
that  he  should  be  proud  of  his  adopted 
country  and  he  promptly  replied  some- 
thing to  this  effect:  "That's  a'right,  Doc- 
tor, but  there  are  nae  yellow  yorlings 
here  and  there  are  nae  braes  like  Yar- 
row." He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
argue  that  point  with  a  Scotchman. 

FIRST  MEETING  WITH  BROWN 
There  are  large  families  on  those  bor- 
der farms  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
eldest  son  stayed  at  home  and  grew  up 
to  help  the  father — with  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  he  remained  very  much  the 
boy  at  home  and  when  he  did  come  into 
his  heritage,  probably  at  a  mature  age, 
he  had  only  a  small  amount  to  his  credit. 
Several  instances  had  come  under  my  ob- 
servation among  our  neighbors  and  while 
directly  this  thought  did  not  influence  me 
at  the  time,  I  made  up  my  mind  backed 
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My  mind  often  reverts  to  Canada.     I  think    ...    of  the  beauty  of  the 
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the  log  cabins  now  disappearing    ...    all  dwarfed  in  the  wonderland 

of  the  woods  and  their  mysterious  depths    .    .    . — I    happened 

to  be  in  Canada  on  Dominion  Day,  1874. 


up  by  my  parents  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  as  I  had  not  the  money  saved 
to  go  round  the  world,  I  fortunately  had 
enough  to  make  a  four  months'  trip  in 
the  States  and  Canada.  I  had  no  end 
of  letters  of  introduction  but  none  of  any 
great  business  value;  in  fact,  that  was 
not  their  intention,  but  a  circumstance 
arose  which  changed  my  whole  life  and 
made  me  eventually  a  trans-Atlantic  citi- 
zen. There  is  a  point  called  St.  Abb's 
Head  which  reaches  out  in  bold  contour 
into  the  North  Sea.  Near  there  is  a  fine 
farm  held  by  an  old  Scotch  family.  My 
mother,  who  lived  a  few  miles  away,  grew 
up  with  those  folks  and  just  before  I 
reached  Toronto,  she  wrote  me  a  letter 
asking  me  to  call  on  her  old  chum  as  a 
girl  who  had  married  a  doctor  in  Toronto. 
So  out  of  courtesy  and  old  friendship 
I  found  the  lady,  who  gave  me  a  gener- 
ous reception.  More  than  that,  her  son, 
now  a  leading  lawyer  in  the  above  city, 
showed  me  round  and  among  other  people 
he  introduced  me  to  the  Hon.  George 
Brown,  proprietor  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Scotchman's 
Bible,  and  also  the  owner  of  the  Bow 
Park  farm  near  Brantford. 

Brown  was  an  enthusiastic  in  agricul- 
ture and  we  soon  found  common  ground 
to  stand  upon.  After  half  an  hour's  talk 
in  which  we  discovered  mutual  acquain- 
tances, he  asked  me  to  go  down  the  next 
day  to  Brantford  (a  Friday)  and  stay 
over  Sunday;  and  this  I  did.  Brown  at 
that  time  was  at  the  height  of  his  great 
career.  He  was  a  tall,  somewhat  slender 
man,  his  gray  hair  still  tinged  with  red, 
its  original  color.  He  had  strong  features, 
a  prominent  nose,  a  strong  chin,  with  a 
kindly  sort  of  sleepy  eye  that  flashed  as 
he  spoke.  He  had  the  manners  of  a  Ches- 
terfield, but  he  was  autocratic  in  his 
methods  and  unfortunately  the  spirit  of 
compromise  was  largely  left  out  of  his 
nature.  In  his  home  he  was  delightful, 
while  on  the  farm  he  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  men  I  ever  met. 

He  had  a  favorite  pastime  in  collecting 
stones  and  piling  them  so  that  they  could 
be  removed  by  wagons.  It  was  rather 
ludicrous  to  see  him  bending  over,  his 
long,  rather  lank  figure  not  being  exactly 
suited  to  the  work,  but  he  kept  talking 


all  the  time  and  out  of  courtesy  you  had 
to  assist  in  the  stone  collecting. 

HE  WAS  A  FRIEND  OF  GLADSTONE 

He  had  the  theories  of  agriculture  at  his 
finger  ends,  but  the  practical  part  of  it 
was  a  sealed  book,  as  will  develop  as  this 
story  proceeds.  His  enthusiasm  was 
catching  and  you  were  carried  away  by 
his  flood  of  eloquent  talk.  Sometimes  he 
deviated  from  his  favorite  subject  and 
made  a  raid  into  the  political  situation, 
not  only  of  Canada,  but  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  a  friend  of  Gladstone,  John 
Bright  and  Cobden,  and  he  had  known 
Lord  Palmerston.  In  the  Dominion  which 
owed  its  birth  to  him  he  was  first  a  patriot 
and  then  a  partisan.  He  had  fought  the 
battle  of  "Rep  by  Pop"  (representation 
by  population).  He  had  unearthed 
scandals;  he  was  not  too  friendly  to  either 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  He 
thought  the  mother  country  did  not  pay 
proper  attention  to  its  child  and  the 
Alabama  award  did  not  sit  well  with  him. 
As  we  look  back,  Canada  in  those  days 
was  a  bursting  bud  long  held  back.  She 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  evolution.  The 
North-west,  still  underestimated  by  the 
wildest  dreamer,  was  coming  to  its  own. 
Brown  worked  for  this  end  never  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  its  wheat  lands,  or  the 
richness  of  the  Pacific  provinces.  Like 
Moses  he  saw  the  Promised  Land  but  did 
not  live  to  see  its  fruition.  As  I  look  over 
the  notes  made  there  forty-four  years  ago 
it  is  amazing  to  see  the  range  of  his 
mentality. 

As  an  editor,  he  had  to  study  these 
matters  and  down  on  the  farm  he  let 
himself  loose,  expressing  freely  his  views 
on  men  and  their  methods.  In  the  after 
years  when  I  got  to  know  him  better  a 
good  deal  of  his  knowledge  was  surface 
work,  but  his  aims  were  high  and  his 
political  honesty  beyond  reproach.  Away 
from  his  newspaper,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  River  the  Shorthorn  was  Brown's 
god.  He  loved  them  but  he  treated  them 
badly;  further,  almost  infamously.  Then 
I  had  no  experience  of  the  soiling  system 
and  in  the  two  days  I  was  at  the  farm  it 
looked  all  right  but  for  a  breeding  herd  it 
is  unnatural.  It  may  suit  a  dairv  cow  you 
are  forcing  for  milk,  but  a  breeding  one  is 
certainly  out  of  place  in  a  close  barn  in 


summer  time,  getting  little  or  no  exercise. 
Nature's  functions  are  not  ministered  to 
or  expanded.  This  I  will  say,  however, 
that  I  learned  more  about  Shorthorns  in 
these  two  days  than  all  my  previous  life, 
for  not  only  had  I  Mr.  Brown  as  a  precep- 
tor, but  Mr.  John  R.  Page  of  Sennett, 
N.Y. 

Page  was  a  genius.  He  came  into 
world-wide  fame  as  the  auctioneer  at  the 
New  York  Mills  sale.  He  was  a  little 
spare  man  with  the  keenest  black  eyes  you 
ever  saw.  He  was  quick,  versatile  and 
handled  a  pencil  and  brush  most  effective- 
ly. He  had  come  to  make  some  sketches 
for  a  sale  catalogue  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  work  was  marvellous;  then  it  was  ac- 
curate. Many  years  afterwards  I  em- 
ployed him  to  paint  the  Fourth  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  some  of  his  progeny  and  the 
results  were  more  than  satisfactory.  Over 
and  above  his  mind  was  an  encyclopedia 
of  Shorthorn  lore  and  when  he  was  in  con- 
genial company  he  bubbled  over  with 
anecdote.  Unfortunately  in  after  years 
Mr.  Brown  and  he  disagreed  about  some 
work  he  did.  When  the  former  died  I  had 
to  settle  the  matter  under  somewhat  try- 
ing circumstances,  but  we  remained  friends 
all  the  same  and  some  of  the  happiest 
hours  I  ever  spent  were  with  Page.  He 
was  a  singularly  simple-minded  man, 
economical  and  saving  and  yet  there  was 
a  refreshing  influence  when  you  associ- 
ated with  him.  On  his  little  farm  in  New 
York  State  he  spent  the  evening  of  his 
days  quietly  respected  by  his  neighbors 
and  all  who  knew  him.  I  have  digressed 
this  fa;  to  show  what  pleasant  iicur:-  come 
into  your  life  more  or  less  by  accident  or 
better  still,  by  good  .  v.ck. 

BOW  PARK  FARM 

The  Bow  Park  farm  consisted  of  900 
acres;  latterly  it  was  increased  to  1,000 
acres.  As  a  farm  it  was  probably  as  fine 
and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  can  be 
found  on  this  continent.  A  third  of  it 
was  warm  gravelly  soil,  lying  up  to  the 
bluffs  of  the  river  as  it  rounded  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  side  of  the  place.  The 
Continued  on  page  40 


What  I  Know  About  Potatoes 

Making  Irish  Cobblers  Into  Home  Rulers  in  Ontario 

By  Justus  Miller 


OUR  education  in  potatoes  began  at 
a  young  and  tender  age.  It  con- 
sisted, at  that  time,  largely  in  the 
distinction  between  potatoes  baked  and 
potatoes  boiled — also  fried  and  scolloped. 
Like  the  great  majority  of  Canadians  we 
conceived  a  strong  and  enduring  affection 
for  the  lowly  "spuds." 

At  a  later  date  our  education  extended 
to  the  potato  patch  itself  and  we  were  in- 
itiated into  the  mystic  rites  appertaining 
to  the  elimination  of  the  mandolin-colored 
Colorado  bettle.  Our  initiation  was  so  un- 
usual, indeed,  as  to  warrant  an  explana- 
tion. Picking  the  elusive  bugs  and  drop- 
ping them  in  coal  oil  was  sport — at  first. 
About  the  time  it  had  become  a  deadly 
monotony  we  read  in  an  American  month- 
ly, of  a  type  now  rarely  seen,  an  adver- 
tisement in  which  it  was  claimed  a  sure 
remedy  for  potato  bugs  would  be  sent  for 
50  cents.  By  careful  economy  we  amass- 
ed the  50 — and  sent  for  the  remedy.  Pres- 
ently it  arrived.  There  were  two  bits  of 
wood,  enclosed  with  directions  somewhat 
as  follows:  "Place  the  beetle  on  block  A. 
Press  block  B  firmly  on  beetle.  Carefully 
wipe  blocks  and  repeat."  It  was  our  first 
disillusionment  in  the  potato  business.  We 
learned  then  that  progress  is  made  by  ap- 
plication and  hard  work,  not  by  easy  short 
cuts —  at  50  cents  per  cut. 

The  potato  industry  on  our  farm — and 
in  our  community — was  not  taken  very 
seriously,  however.  The  potato  was  first 
of  all  a  thing  to  eat.  If  there  was  a  sur- 
plus for  sale,  well  and  good,  but  that  was 
a  secondary  consideration.  We  usually 
grew  about  an  acre — and  we  didn't  play 
any  favorites  as  to  varieties.  We  were 
free  to  admit  that  a  red  potato  had  as 
much  power  the  hungry  stomach  to  charm 
as  had  a  white.  If  at  blossom  time  the 
patch  rather  resembled  Joseph's  coat  for 
color  we  felt  it  rather  added  to  the  orna- 
mental effect.  Anyway  we  didn't  have  to 
consider  markets  for  we  only  had  a  sur- 
plus when  the  markets  were  glutted  and 
potatoes  sold  at  25  cents  a  bag.  The  pigs 
were  thoroughly  impartial  as  to  color  and 
type  and  they  usually  got  what  we  didn't 
need  for  table  use. 

But  those  halcyon  days  have  passed  as 
far  as  the  potato  industry  is  concerned. 
Some  districts,  no  doubt,  are  about  equal- 
ly careless  where  potatoes  are  grown  for 
the  grower's  table  only,  but  in  our  com- 
mercial district  varieties,  types  and 
colors  of  tubers  are  live  questions,  and  the 
potato  is  as  much  the  subject  of  heredity 
and  bringing  up   as  calves  or  colts. 

In  one  respect  our  experience  was  com- 
mon to  the  great  majority  of  Canadians, 
whether  city  or  country  bred.     With  the 
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exception  of  wheat  there  is  no  food  as 
universally  used  as  the  potato.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  palatable  articles  of  diet;  and 
having  no  decided  flavor,  is  disliked  by 
few,  while  it  is  a  food  of  which  few  per- 
sons tire.  It  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  bread  to  a  large  extent  and  for  that 
reason  is  of  particular  importance  in  these 
years  when  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
increase  our  exports  of  wheat. 

In  the  days  already  alluded  to  we  re- 
member reading  of  the  quantity  of  pota- 
toes required  to  provide  Chicago  with  a 
single  dinner.  The  figures  amazed  us  and 
we  wondered  where  the  tubers  came  from 
to  keep  that  one  city  from  starvation. 
Since  then  our  own  cities  have  grown 
apace,  and  we  require  ever  increasing 
quantities  of  potatoes  to  meet  Canadian 
needs.  Because  Ontario  has  not  any  very 
large  specialized  potato  growing  districts 
as  yet  this  province  has  not  the  reputation, 
as  has  New  Brunswick  for  instance,  of  be- 
ing a  great  potato  producing  province- 
Yet  Ontario  is  the  greatest  potato  pro- 
ducing province  of  Canada.  Normally 
our  yield  equals  that  of  the  three  Mari- 
time Provinces  together  and  is  equal  to 
the  production  of  all  the  West.  Quebec 
is  the  only  province  that  nears  us  in  pro- 
duction. 

Ontario  has  greater  possibilities  than 
any  other  province,  and  for  many  years 
wiil  have,  the  greatest  consuming  popu- 
lation. Its  varied  climatic  conditions 
gives  peculiar  advantages  in  the  produc- 
tion both  of  seed  and  table  stock.  Produc- 
ing normally  over  18,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  annually  the  industry  has  al- 
ready attained  a  permanently  sound 
standing.  There  is  in  short  a  very  great 
opportunity  at  the  present  time  to  put 
Ontario  on  the  potato  map  in  a  most  em- 
phatic way. 

ONTARIO  PRODUCES  CANADA'S  BULK 
In  Ontario  the  average  grower  is  per- 
haps the  man  growing  potatoes  primarily 
for  his  own  table  and  who  considers  the 
sale  of  surplus  stock  a  secondary  matter. 
In  his  case  we  need  not  expect  much  im- 


provement i  n 
methods  or  in- 
crease in  crop 
as  his  work 
along  this  line 
is  only  a  detail 
of  his  general 
farm  opera- 
tions. Then 
comes  the  vege- 
table grower 
who  produces 
a  tremendous 
crop  on  a  small 
area.  He  caters 
usually  to  the  early  market  and  as 
a  grower  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  In  near- 
ly every  country,  however,  there  are 
larger  or  smaller  districts  in  which 
farmers  specialize  in  the  production  of 
potatoes,  while  in  Northern  Ontario  the 
time  is  ripe  to  establish  a  great  seed  po- 
tato industry  which  may  supply  not  only 
Old  Ontario  but  large  portions  of  the 
United  States  as  well. 

With  the  exception  of  the  former  class 
— the  strictly  food-producers — all  these 
growers  produce  potatoes  for  one  thing- 
alone — to  make  profits.  From  the  stand- 
point of  profits,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  con- 
sider the  industry.  These  depend  upon 
the  yields  obtained,  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  price  received.  While  the  grower 
even  at  present  can  do  something  to  in- 
fluence prices,  only  organization  can  en- 
able him  to  accomplish  anything  very  im- 
portant along  this  line.  At  present,  how- 
ever, prices  have  advanced  in  common 
with  all  products  and  will  remain  com- 
paratively high  until  peace  brings  normal 
conditions.  The  yield  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction however,  can  be  directly  and 
quickly  influenced  by  him  and,  as  they  are 
very  closely  associated  must  be  studied 
together.  We  have  war  conditions  and 
post-war  conditions  to  study. 

CAN  WE  GET  AT  THE  COST  OF  GROWING? 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  re  the  cost  of 
producing  potatoes  in  1917  shows  em- 
phatically the  close  relation  between 
yields  and  cost  of  production.  In  Elgin 
county  a  grower  produced  3%  acres  of  po- 
tatoes at  a  cost  of  $154.76.  His  yield  was 
approximately  21  bags  per  acre  at  a  cost 
of  $2.12  per  bag.  Another  grower  in 
Simcoe  produced  2  acres  of  potatoes  yield- 
ing 150  bags  per  acre,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$151.82  or  50  y2  cents  a  bag.  A  second 
grower  in  Simcoe  produced  3%  acres 
yielding  143  bags  per  acre,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $337.70  or  67  Yz  cents  a  bag.  Now  if  the 
Elgin  grower  had  produced  on  his  3% 
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Irish  Cobblers,  the  best  Home  Rulers  we  know.      Mealy  Murphies  make  masterful  menus. 
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An  exhibit  of  30  varieties  of  potatoes  at  a  fair  in  Ontario,  showing  the  real  reason  why 

our  commercial  business  falls  down — too  many  varieties.      This  test  was 

made,  though,  to  find  out  the  best  for  us — we  know  the  results. 


acres  100  bags  per  acre — surely  a  reas- 
onable yield — at  the  total  production-  cost 
of  the  grower  in  Simcoe  who  had  an  equal 
area,  i.e.  $337.70,  his  cost  per  bag  would 
have  been  96.5  cents.  In  other  words  by 
spending  an  additional  $182.94  he  would 
have  secured  277  bags  more  at  a  cost  per 
bag  of  66  cents.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  Elgin  grower  used  10  bags  of  very 
poor  seed  per  acre  valued  at  $2  per  bag, 
while  the  Simcoe  grower  planted  21  bags 
of  good  seed  at  $4  a  bag.  These  figures 
not  only  prove  how  yields  affect  produc- 
tion costs  but  suggest  a  way  as  well  to 
profitably  increase  the  yield. 

The  factor  of  yield  is  indeed  one  of  the 
weak  points  of  our  industry-  The  farmers 
covered  by  the  survey  mentioned  were  all 
commercial  growers  who  averaged  six 
acres  of  potatoes  each.  Yet  their  aver- 
age was  but  86  bags — 129  bushels — per 
acre  at  a  cost  (average)  of  98  cents  a  bag. 
Moreover  our  yield  last  year  was  con- 
siderably above  the  average  for  the  last 
36  years  and  this  129  bushels  was,  of 
bourse,  above  the  general  average  of  last 
year's  crop.  If  satisfactory  profits  are  to 
be  made  it  would  seem  from  the  data 
available  that  the  commercial  grower 
must  strive  to  produce  at  least  100  bags  to 
the  acre  in  view  of  the  high  production 
costs  which  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

YIELDS  MAY  BE  UNPROFITABLE 
On  the  other  hand  yields  can  be  in- 
creased profitably  only  to  a  certain  point. 
It  is  possible  to  produce  over  1,000  bushels 
per  acre,  but,  considering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  interference  with  other 
farm  work  such  intensive  methods  would 
entail,  abnormally  high  yields  are  not 
feasible  for  the  average  commercial  grow- 
er. Again  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  labor  cannot  profitably  be  spread  over  a 
large  area  in  connection  with  potatoes  as 
is  possible  with  some  other  crops  because 
disease  would  then  probably  destroy  the 
majority  of  the  potatoes  and  cause  heavy 
loss.  The  best  system  for  the  average 
grower  would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  a 
comparatively  small  area  well  cared  for 
but  without  any  effort  made  to  secure  the 
very  heavy  yields  often  read  about. 

Another  factor  which  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly acute  is  the  labor  situation. 
The  potato  grower  must,  perforce,  depend 
more  and  more  upon  machinery.  But  as 
this  entails  additional  overhead  expense  it 
would  seem  necessary  that  a  large  enough 
area  be  grown  so  the  profits  derived  there- 
from would  warrant  the  farmer  spending 
sufficient  time  with  the  crop  and  develop- 
ing it  as  one  of  his  important  sources  of 
revenue.  A  nice  balance,  therefore,  must 
be  maintained  between  the  area  planted, 
the  labor  expended  and  the  expense  in- 
volved so  that  reasonable  yields  will  suf- 


ficiently lower  production  charges  and 
the  production  of  potatoes  ensure  suffici- 
ent revenue  without  interfering  too  great- 
ly with  the  other  farm  operations.  Just 
what  acreage  under  average  conditions 
will  be  most  likely  to  give  this  result  can- 
not be  stated  with  assurance  until  further 
investigations  are  made.  Judging  from 
the  opinions  of  experts  whom  we  have 
consulted  in  this  regard,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  under  present  conditions  the 
farmer  who  grows  potatoes  commercially 
should  produce  at  least  four  acres. 

IMMATURE  SEED  IS  BEST 
Certain  things,  however,  may  be  done 
greatly  to  increase  yields,  without  entail- 
ing a  corresponding  increase  in  cost,  thus, 
in  effect,  greatly  lowering  the  production 
cost  per  bag.  Of  these  none  is  more  ef- 
ficient, rapid  and  cheap  than  a  change  of 
seed,  where  such  is  required.  The  potato 
is  a  cool  weather  crop,  thriving  best  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  rain,  cool  nights, 
heavy  dews  and  an  absence  of  prolonged 
hot,  dry  spells.  In  Old  Ontario,  particu- 
larly in  the  central  and  south-western 
counties,  droughts  with  fierce  heat  are 
common.  During  such  climatic  conditions 
the  growth  of  the  potato  is  arrested  and 
its  vitality  weakened.  While  the  well- 
ripened  tuber  which  results  is  high  in 
table  quality  the  stock  is  not  suitable  for 
seed.  The  loss  in  vitality  lowers  yields  in 
the  succeeding  crop  and  is  supposed  to 
cause  the  physiological  diseases,  Mosaic 
and  Leaf  Roll.  These  diseases  are  both 
hereditary  and  communicable  and  when 
the  crop  is  badly  affected  very  seriously 


lower  production.  It  has  already  been 
proven  that  our  crops  in  Old  Ontario  are 
badly  affected  with  both  diseases.  Besides, 
quite  apart  from  the  degeneracy  caused  by 
very  hot  weather,  the  matured  potato  is 
not  as  good  for  seed  as  the  immature 
tuber. 

In  Northern  districts  —  New  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  parts  of  the  Canadian 
West,  Maine,  Minnesota — the  most  favor- 
able conditions  exist  for  a  vigorous  de- 
velopment while  the  short  season  normal- 
ly ensures  immaturity.  Physiological 
diseases  in  these  districts  are  not  supposed 
to  be  engendered  by  climatic  conditions, 
although  contaminated  seed  taken  there 
from  southern  districts  will  continue  to 
carry  the  diseases- 

§ 

WHY  NEW  ONTARIO   SEED   LEADS 

Of  all  these  districts  New  Ontario 
would  seem  to  be  best  as  a  source  of  seed. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Macoum,  Dominion  Horticul- 
turist, planted  potatoes  of  the  Green 
Mountain  variety  from  three  different 
sources  on  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  last  year.  They  yielded  as 
follows:  New  Ontario  seed,  400  bus.  per 
acre;  New  Brunswick  seed  341  bus.  per 
acre ;  Ottawa  grown  seed  85  bus.  per  acre. 
All  were  grown  on  the  same  kind  of  soil 
and  under  the  same  conditions  of  culture. 
Similar  experiments  with  the  Empire 
State  variety  have  been  conducted  for 
several  years  at  Guelph  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Zavitz.  The  following  are  representative 
of  his  results:  New  Ontario  seed,  300  bus. 
per  acre;  New  Brunswick  seed,  205  bus. 
per  acre;  Old  Ontario  seed  166  bus.  per 
acre.  Many  practical  growers  who  have 
purchased  seed  grown  in  Northern  dis- 
tricts verify  these  results.  In  every  case 
they  claim  to  have  secured  at  least  20 
per  cent,  increase  of  crop  by  using  such 
seed,  with  no  additional  expense  or  labor 
in  production. 

These  data  surely  point  one  way  to 
reach  the  goal  of  the  practical  potato 
grower — profits.  Suppose  16  bags  to  the 
acre  were  planted  with  northern  grown 
seed,  costing  50  cents  a  bag  more  than  or- 
dinary seed  or  a  total  of  $8.  Suppose  the 
ordinary  crop  of  130  bushels  were  in- 
creased 20  per  cent,  or  26  bags.  Then  by 
an  investment  of  $8,  an  additional  26  bags 
of  potatoes  would  be  secured.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  crops  which  have  been 
failing  in  yield,  or  "running  out,"  should 
be  invigorated  by  the  planting  of  North- 
ern Ontario  seed  that  has  been  properly 


A  plot  300  ft.  x  42  ft.  sown  to  New  Brunswick  seed  in  Ontario,  yield  140  bushels,  or  at 
rate  of  484  bushels  per  acre,  grown  by  J.  R.  Williams,  Peterboro  Co. 
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inspected  and  certified  as  to  freedom  from 
disease  and  trueness  to  variety.  In  order 
to  develop  'this  latter  feature  a  competent 
staff  of  inspectors  is  being  sent  to  the 
north  this  year  to  inspect  the  crops  grow- 
ing there  both  in  the  field  condition  and 
after  harvest.  By  the  fall  of  1918  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  certified  seed 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  by  northern 
growers  of  the  Irish  Cobbler  and  Green 
Mountain  varieties,  while  in  1919  a  large 
quantity  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

WE  MUST  STANDARDIZED  VARIETIES 
Another  factor  which  has  done  much 
to  decrease  the  profits  of  potato  growing 
in  Ontario  has  been  the  multiplicity  of 
varieties.  Too  many  fields  have  given  the 
impression  at  blossom  time  of  Joseph's 
coat.  It  has  been  difficult  in  many  dis- 
tricts even  where  potatoes  are  grown  com- 
mercially to  get  a  carload  of  the  same 
type  to  say  nothing  of  variety.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  over  200  varieties  of 
potatoes  have  been  grown  in  Ontario,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  only  a  few  give  "best" 
results  in  different  districts.  As  a  result 
New  Brunswick  potatoes  of  the  Irish  Cob- 
bler and  Green  Mountain  types  have  been 
shipped  into  cur  large  markets  and  have 
brought  a  higher  price  than  our  own.  We 
must  grow  standard  varieties  which  the 
consuming  public  desire,  which  will  give 
large  yields,  and  which  can  be  shipped  in 
uniform  carload  lots. 

At  a  conference  in  Toronto  in  the  fall 
of  1917,  attended  by  practical  growers  and 
scientific  experts,  it  was  decided  that  for 
Ontario  the  Irish  Cobbler  was  the  best 
early  variety  for  general  use  and  the 
Green  Mountain  variety  the  best  late 
variety  for  general  use.  It  was  admitted, 
however,  that  the  Carmen  No.  1,  a  rather 
earlier  potato,  was  a  late  variety  well 
adapted  to  Northern  Ontario;  that  Dooley 
a  late  variety,  made  at  specialty  of  Middle- 
sex county,  was  well  adapted  to  that  dis- 
trict; and  that  the  Early  Ohio  was  the 
best  early  variety  for  the  vegetable  grow- 
er who  wished  a  very  early  potato,  even 
though  it  gives  a  lighter  yield. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  these 
varieties  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture financed  three  cars  of  Irish  Cob- 
bler and  two  cars  of  Green  Mountain, 
which  were  sold  at  cost  to  Northern  On- 
tario growers.  These  growers  are  lo- 
cated in  the  districts  of  Muskoka,  Parry 
Sound,  Alsroma,  Temiskaming  and  Thun- 
der Bay.  The  department  also  encouraged 
Old  Ontario  growers  to  purchase  New 
Brunswick  seed  of  these  standard  varie- 
ties by  putting  them  in  touch  with  sellers 
of  the  same.  To  our  knowledge  over  40 
cars  of  such  seed  was  purchased,  which 
should  increase  our  yields  this  year  over 
40,000  bushels  more  than  if  home  grown 
seed  had  been  planted-  In  one  township 
where  potatoes  are  a  specialized  crop  one 
out  of  every  three  of  the  growers  pur- 
chased seed  of  the  Green  Mountain 
variety.  It  is  certainly  a  lesson  in  how 
quickly  to  standardize  a  variety  in  a  dis- 
trict. 

SEED  GROUND  FOR  AMERICA 
It  is  doubtful  if  Northern  Ontario  will 
grow  Green  Mountains  for  table  stock, 
however.  The  best  system  there  would 
seem  to  be  to  grow  Irish  Cobblers  for  table 
stock  and  such  varieties  for  seed  as  Old 
Ontario  demands.  There  is  an  excellent 
opportunity,  also,  for  northern  growers  to 
cater  to  the  American  seed  potato  trade. 
Hitherto  those  districts  across  the  line  in 
the  latitude  of  Southern  Ontario  and 
south  have  been  purchasing  seed  quite 
largely  from  Maine.  The  geographical 
position  of  Northern  Ontario  ensures  that, 


with  proper  organization  and  salesman- 
ship, an  important  part  of  this  seed  trade 
may  be  secured  by  our  growers.  The  Irish 
Cobbler  is  a  favorite  in  many  of  these 
American  potato  growing  districts  and 
the  Green  Mountain  in  some  others.  In 
Old  Ontario  we  may  safely  specialize  in 
these  two  standard  vareties  for  general 
purposes. 

HOW  OUR  INDUSTRY  WILL  DEVELOP 
The  logical  development  of  the  Ontario 
potato  trade  will  apparently,  therefore, 
follow  certain  definite  lines.  The  North, 
it  would  seem,  could  most  profitably  cater 
to  the  seed  trade  of  Old  Ontario  and  later 
to  the  seed  trade  of  such  States  of  the 
Union  as  their  geographical  position  war- 
rants, while  the  home  table  stock  trade 
would  be  supplied  by  an  early  maturing 
variety  such  as  Irish  Cobbler.  Crops  are 
so  vigorous  and  climatic  conditions  so  well 
adapted  to  potato  growing  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  Thunder  Bay,  that  a 
considerable  trade  in  table  stock  may  also 
be  developed  with  cities  in  Old  Ontario. 
Freight  rates,  however,  are  high — 33 
cents  per  100  lbs. — and  the  Old  On- 
tario grower  has  a  great  advantage  in 
that  respect.  In  Old  Ontario  it  would 
seem  wise  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the 
growing  of  table  stock  —  early  or  late 
varieties  according  to  local  conditions.  For 
quality  of  such  stock  Old  Ontario  cannot 
be  beaten  but  weather  conditions  will  al- 
ways entail  an  element  of  risk,  as  there  is 
in  all  farm  operations.  On  the  other  hand 
seed  for  very  large  sections  of  Old  On- 
tario should  be  purchased  from  the  North, 
in  many  cases  every  year.  Whenever 
yields  drop  the  seed  should  be  renewed. 
In  most  districts  it  would  be  a  safe  form 
of  insurance  to  purchase  Northern  On- 
tario seed  at  least  every  other  year  in 
any  case. 

IN  OWN  INTEREST  GROWERS  ORGANIZE 

But  a  development  of  this  nature  im- 
plies organization.  Seed  or  table  stock 
must  be  shipped  in  carload  lots  and  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  growers  to  do  their 
own  shipping.  Thus  the  toll  levied  by 
middlemen  is  lowered  and  to  that  extent 
the  cost  of  production  decreased.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  associations  of  farm- 
ers in  the  North  sell  their  seed  to  organi- 
zed associations  of  potato  growers  in  Old 
Ontario.  And  each  should  be  organized 
to  sell  carload  lots  of  table  stock  of  uni- 
form type  where  such  stock  is  produced. 
There  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end  either,  as  the 
easiest  kind  of  co-operation  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  in  one  standard  product. 

Already  the  growers  in  the  north  are 
organizing  for  the  purpose  while  every 
encouragement  will  be  given  those  in  Old 
Ontario  to  do  the  same  where  associations 
do  not  already  exist.  Eventually  a  po- 
tato exchange  should  be  organized  by  the 
different  associations,  which  could  handle 
all  transactions,  thus  preventing  competi- 
tion between  co-operative  bodies.  Cer- 
tainlv  such  an  exchange  will  be  a  clear 
necessity  in  the  north — and  before  many 
years.  At  present  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  will  keep  tab 
on  the  carloads  of  ins^'-ted  seed  avail- 
able in  the  north  and  will  ^ut  individuals 


or  associations  in  Old  Ontario  in  touch 
with  the  northern  growers  who  have  these 
for  sale. 

WHAT    WE    DON'T    KNOW — YET 

In  another  way  growers'  co-operative 
associations  will  be  beneficial.  By  their 
assistance  they  can  promote  investiga- 
tions that  must  be  made  along  many  lines. 
Potato  extension  is  a  new  thing  in  On- 
tario and  most  of  the  problems  are  still  be- 
fore us.  The  economic  aspect  of  potato 
growing,  as  mentioned  previously,  will 
need  to  be  studied.  Transportation  must 
be  carefully  looked  into  —  at  present, 
rates  from  New  Brunswick  to  Old  On- 
tario points  are  cheaper  than  from  many 
points  in  New  Ontario.  Why  should 
prices  vary  almost  every  week  at  Old  On- 
tario points,  often  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
a  dollar  a  bag?  Is  faulty  distribution  the 
cause?  At  present  we  needn't  be  much 
afraid  of  serious  over-production,  but  un- 
der normal  conditions  to  what  extent  can 
profitable  production  be  carried?  We  have 
not  in  the  past  exported  our  surplus;  how 
will  be  dispose  of  it?  Will  the  manufac- 
ture of  by-products  help  to  relieve  the 
situation?  To  what  extent  will  proper  or- 
ganization, publicity  and  selling  methods 
develop  an  American  market?  To  what 
extent  can  consumption  be  increased  at 
fair  productive  prices.  How  will  grading 
affect  the  general  market — can  the  culls 
and  second  grades  be  fed  to  stock  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  sold  for  as  much 
as  the  whole  crop  brought  formerly?  If 
so  where  can  rapid,  efficient  and  cheap 
grades  suitable  for  farm  practice  be 
secured  at  a  reasonable  price?  What 
grades  should  be  used?  To  what  extent 
does  inter-provincial  trade  and  the 
American  trade  affect  Ontario  prices  and 
the  Ontario  growers? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  to  be 
worked  out.  It  will  require  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  growers  to  do  it. 


Holland  Wants  Five  Thousand  Holsteins 

A  Washington  despatch  announces  that 
Holland  has  requested  permission  to  ship 
five  thousand  Holsteins  from  the  United 
States  to  Holland  to  build  up  her  depleted 
stock  of  dairy  cattle.  Although  the 
American  Government  was  forced  to  de- 
cide that  it  could  not  spare  the  shipping 
at  this  time,  this  request  from  the  Holland 
Government  is  significant  as  an  indication 
of  the  European  demands  for  breeding 
stock  of  dairy  cattle,  which  far-sighted 
breeders  have  contended  for  some  time 
would  be  apparent  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over.  This  concrete  evidence  of  what  we 
may  expect  should  prove  a  stimulus  to 
those  breeders  who  are  on  the  point  of 
becoming  discouraged  over  the  present 
dairy  situation.  The  man  who  builds  big 
for  the  future  at  this  time  is  going  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  time  and  energy. 


Enjoys  the  Serial  in  Farmers' 

Iroquois,  Ont. 
Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  Farmers' 
Magazine.  We  like  the  magazine  real 
well,  and  we  are  enjoying  the  new  serial 
story,  "My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentle- 
man."— Bernice  McGowan. 


It  Is  Up  to  the  Townspeople 

The  able-bodied  young  men  in  Canada 
are  at  the  front  or  in  training.  The  farm- 
ers have  done  their  best  and  the  crop  is  in 
the  ground.  The  harvest  is  up  to  the 
townspeople.  Unless  they  organize  to  help 
the  people  of  this  country  will  have  to 
tighten  their  belts  next  winter.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 


$106,000  for  a  Calf 

A  Holstein  calf  mothered  by  the  famous 
cow  May  Echo  Sylvia,  sold  last  week  in 
Milwaukee  for  $106,000. 


FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


ONE   DOLLAR    PER   YEAR. 


AN 


AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  FOR  ALL  FARMERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  CANDA. 


Editorial 


FOOD  production  is  a  national  duty. 

AGRICULTURE  is  an  essential  industry. 

THE  farmers  have  the  power  if  they  will  organize. 

THAT  telegram  from  Alberta  will  become  historic. 

IT  is  a  wise  Minister  of  Agriculture  who  knows  what  to  do. 

REGISTRATION  on  or  before  June  22nd  is  necessary  for  all 
farmers. 

ONTARIO  is  a  province  already  rich  in  history,  as  John  Clay 
aptly  remarks. 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  mother  of  all  industry  and  the  main- 
tainer  of  human  life. 

FARMERS  must  be  prepared  to  lose  money  in  order  to  start 
their  daily  newspaper. 

LET  us  have  the  British  system  of  passing  on  all  calls  from 
farms  to  military  duty. 

MORE  laymen  attended  the  annual  church  meetings  this  year 
than  usual.    It  is  a  healthy  sign. 

INSPECTOR  KENNEDY  and  J.  J.  Morrison,  they  say,  are  each 
telling  how  the  big  fight  was  won. 

FARMERS  are  about  as  much  interested  in  educational  policies 
as  in  agricultural,  for  the  farmer  is  first  of  all  a  citizen,  then  a 
farmer. 

ALL  farmers  regard  the  work  of  the  Y.M.CA.  as  most  unselfish 
and  philanthropic,  as  the  response  to  its  last  appeals  would 
indicate. 

WHEN  a  farmer  is  laboring  away  alone  on  100  acres,  he  just 
naturally  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  man  on  10  acres  employ- 
ing many  men  for  ornamental  purposes. 

RECOGNITION    OF    FARMERS 

HpHE  FINANCIAL  POST,  Canada's  leading  financial  journal, 
■*■  in  its  last  issue  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  says : 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  the  farmers;  we  have  always  found 
them  fair.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmers  as  a  class  have  a 
broader  and  more  intelligent  grasp  of  big  questions  than 
the  manufacturers.  They  are  not  such  slaves  to  their  work  as 
the  manufacturers.  They  mix  more;  they  are  more  widely 
read,  and  they  are  certainly  handling  their  own  problems  with 
more  good  common-sense  than  are  the  manufacturers  as  they 
are  organized  to-day." 

It  is  gratifying  for  farmers  to  know  that  they  are  being 
recognized  as  skilled  executive  men,  conducting  their  business 
on  a  high  national  basis,  with  a  full  sense  of  their  duty  as  the 
first  citizens  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  farmers,  manufacturers 
and  artisans  should  not  get  together  amicably  to  strike  a 
national  policy  that  will  be  fair  to  everyone.  All  of  us  must 
recognize  that  there  have  been  some  members  of  the  manufac- 
turers' association,  who  have  made  the  division  between  these 
classes  almost  irreconcilable,  and  many  farmers  have  so 
isolated  themselves  by  their  ill-guarded  utterances  that  the 
chasm  grows  wider.  But  we  have  all  got  to  live  in  Canada. 
We  must  have  farmers.     Not  even  the  wildest   will  deny  this, 


for  fear,  if  nothing  else,  of  starving  to  death,  while  not  many 
farmers  would  like  our  manufacturers  all  to  migrate  to  some 
other  planet.  There  must  be  a  working  modus  operandi  and 
we  can  get  together.  Tariff  issues  are  not  paramount  to  either 
class.  Protection  is  something  we  all  want,  more  or  less.  What 
is  essential  is  absolute  fairness  between  man  and  man.  Let 
both  the  farmers  and  the  manufacturers  sacrifice  their 
extremes  and  live  in  a  world  where  we  all  have  to  work,  and  eat 
bread. 


A  CANADIAN  WOMAN'S  WORDS 

TV/TRS.  WALTER  BUCHANAN,  a  farm  woman  from  Grey 
A  county,  Ontario,  in  an  address  to  the  Toronto  Women's 
Canadian  Club  gave  some  practical  views  on  the  question  of  food 
production  and  conservation  as  it  concerns  the  woman  on  the 
farm.  Notwithstanding  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  as  she  had 
found  it,  Mrs.  Buchanan  felt  that  the  need  for  men  in  the  army 
was  more  important.  "If  I  had  any  power  in  the  matter,"  she 
said,  "I  would  be  calling  out  all  able-bodied  men  between 
eighteen  and  forty  everywhere.  I  would  say  'Here,  boys,  there's 
an  old  adage  that  says  'the  hotter  the  war  the  sooner  peace.' 
Hurry  off  every  one  of  you,  and  the  quicker  we  get  the  Kaiser 
licked  the  quicker  we'll  know  where  we're  at. 

"Still,"  she  said,  "I  know  what  farmers  are  up  against  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  help.  There's  no  daylight  saving 
at  our  place;  it  is  rather  a  case  of  using  all  the  daylight  there 
is,  and  we  never  seem  to  get  done.  The  work  is  so  hard  that 
sometimes  we  feel  like  giving  up;  then  we  think  again  if  we 
do  work  hard  it  is  among  beautiful  surroundings.  There  is  no 
noise  of  guns  in  the  distance,  no  shell  holes  in  the  fields  and  no 
dead  bodies  lying  around.  We  work  early  and  late  and  seldom 
have  a  holiday.  I  have  only  had  tea  in  a  neighbor's  house  once 
in  the  last  three  months,  there  has  been  only  one  roast  of  beef  in 
our  house  in  the  same  time,  and  not  an  iced  cake  for  a  dog's  age. 
We  took  it  on  ourselves  and  got  a  little  ahead  of  that  Order-in- 
Council." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  is  doubtful  of  the  value  of  inexperienced 
help  on  a  mixed  farm.  She  would  suggest  as  a  more  practical 
way  of  using  this  help  that  the  government  buy  up  the  land 
lying  idle  around  large  cities,  put  experienced  managers  in 
charge  and  carry  on  specialized  branches  of  farming  so  that  it 
would  not  take  the  inexperienced  workers  so  long  to  learn  the 
one  particular  line. 

Regarding  the  questions  of  hoarding  and  rationing  Mrs. 
Buchanan  said :  "What  is  called  hoarding  now,  having  a  supply 
of  food  on  hand  for  future  needs  and  emergencies,  we  in  the 
country  have  always  considered  good  housekeeping.  A  great 
many  may  err  through  ignorance  of  the  law  and  of  what  their 
error  may  mean  to  others.  We  are  told  that  compulsory  ration- 
ing could  never  be  enforced  in  a  country  where  half  the  people 
are  farmers  and  produce  their  own  food.  May  be  then  a  system 
of  rationing  would  induce  more  people  to  go  out  and  farm  and 
we  would  all  have  plenty.  If  I  had  anything  to  do  with  food 
control  I  would  just  take  the  wheat  and  beef  and  bacon  that 
was  needed  and  ship  it  away  to  feed  the  fighters  and  let  those 
at  home  get  along  as  best  they  could  on  what  was  left  and  what 
they  could  raise.  I  know  a  working  man  or  woman  cannot  work 
well  if  they  are  not  well  fed,  but  how  much  less  can  a  fighting 
man  fight  if  he  does  not  get  enough?  We  have  the  land  and  the 
soil  and  the  climate  so  let  us  produce  to  the  limit  and  can  and 
save." 

"We  try  to  adhere  to  the  law,  yet  the  pamphlets  and  circulars 
come,  'Produce,  and  produce  and  produce'  and  'Save  and  save 
and  save,'  till  we're  sick  of  it.  Then  we  pick  up  the  papers  and 
what  do  we  see?  A  whole  page  of  sports.  So-and-so  getting 
$100,000  from  such  a  league  as  a  pitcher  for  the  summer.  Is  it 
right  that  I,  a  woman,  should  work  as  I  do  and  those  men  going 
around  doing  no  mortal  good  for  their  country?  If  they  cannot 
fight  they  should  be  made  to  produce.  Then  we  turn  to  the  back 
of  the  paper  and  we  see  advertisements  for  sporting  goods, 
summer  furniture  for  the  bungalow  and  porch  easy  chairs.  Who 
is  going  to  use  them?  Not  the  farmers,  but  some  of  the  gentry 
to  sit  and  think  up  advice  on  things  they  know  nothing  about. 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  a  paper  about  making  a  garden 
and  it  said  keep  hens  because  they  would  eat  the  grubs  and 
slugs  commonly  found  there.  A  hen  is  the  last  thing  I  want 
in  my  garden.  I  would  welcome  birds  or  toads  or  even  a  snake 
but  not  a  hen." 


Making  $100,000  in  Ducks 

A  Young  Farmer's  Success  When  Business  Methods  Followed 


By  J.   H.   McArthur 


''pHIS  war  is  a  call  upon  the  reserve  fund  of  human 
-*•  capabilities.  The  latent  powers  must  be  brought  into 
action  for  the  sustaining  and  heartening  of  the  storm- 
swept  peoples.  It  is  not  the  noblest  of  passions  now  to  be 
stirred  with  a  business  possibility  when  the  goods  one 
manufactures  do  not  minister  directly  to  our  fundamental 
needs-  The  retvards  of  any  enterprise,  as  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  concerned,  are  largely  in  the  satisfaction  of  some- 
thing attempted  and  done,  while  the  dollars  are  the  least 
satisfying.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  these  dollars  should 
be  overlooked  now.  Food  producing  is  a  religious  business 
sai/x  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz  and  food  producing  possibilities  are 
given  in  this  article.  It  is  a  day  of  activity  and  push  in 
agriculture.  To  the  boy  or  man  who  thinks  hardest,  the 
satisfaction  is  the  greatest. — Editor. 


AT  RANSOMVILLE  on  the  cement 
highway  running  from  Youngs- 
town  to  Lockport,  N.Y.,  is  to  be 
found  the  Niagara  Poultry  Farm  under 
the  management  of  the  W.  R.  Curtiss  Co. 
This  poultry  farm  is  of  interest  to  us 
because  it  is  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  returning  as  much  as  $100,000  a 
year.  It  is  of  additional  interest  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  the 
enterprise  of  a  boy  who  to  begin  with  had 
neither  capital,  nor  experience,  nor  train- 
ing, but  only  initiative  and  pluck. 

Young  Roy  Curtiss  lived  at  home  with 
his  father  on  a  63-acre  farm.  A  number 
of  hens  were  kept  on  the  farm  but  were 
not  worth  considering  either  as  an  asset 
or  a  liability.  While  not  regarded  as  a 
source  of  profit  they  were  still  thought  to 
be  worth  bothering  with  since  they  sup- 
plied the  table  with  eggs  and  an  occasional 
change  of  meat. 

Young  Roy  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
could  make  a  profit  out  of  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  an  agreement  with  his 
father  whereby  the  latter  was  to  buy  all 
the  feed  and  the  son  was  to  supply  all  the 
eggs  and  poultry  required  for  family  use. 
All  over  and  above  that  amount  he  was  to 
have  for  himself,  to  sell  or  use  as  he 
thought  best.  This  agreement  looked  good 
to  the  father;  there  never  had  been  any 
profit  in  the  poultry,  and  if  Roy  could 
make  any  he  was  welcome  to  it,  while  he, 
the  father,  would  still  have  as  much  as  he 


always  had,  eggs  and  poultry  for  home 
use,  and  that  without  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  them. 

A    NEW    AGREEMENT    BECOMES    NECESSARY 

Roy's  ambitions  and  enterprise  were  al- 
together beyond  the  father's  conceptions. 
The  flock  increased  in  size,  the  plant  was 
enlarged,  and  the  feed  bill  grew  to  be 
•  enormous,  so  that  the  father  was  paying 
in  the  way  of  feed  as  much  as  a  dollar 
an  egg  for  all  that  were  used  on  the  table. 
Up  to  this  point  the  father  faithfully  kept 
his  promise  to  supply  all  the  feed,  but 
now  he  was  becoming  uneasy,  for  unless 
a  new  agreement  were  made  there  was 
nothing  but  bankruptcy  before  him.  So 
a  new  agreement  was  made.  "You 
must,"  said  the  father,  "buy  your  own 
feed  and  I  will  pay  you  the  market  price 
for  all  the  eggs  and  poultry  we  consume 
on  our  table."  To  this  just  proposition 
Roy  readily  agreed.  Now  thrown  more 
fully  upon  his  own  resources  he  brought 
additional  energy  to  his  task.  He  would 
rise  at  2  a.m.,  and  with  his  father's  team 
take  his  produce  13  miles  to  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  where  the  retail  trade 
brought  him  better  profits. 

Jay,  the  older  brother,  left  home  to  earn 
his  living  in  another  way.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  when  he  returned  he  was  sur- 
prised at  Roy's  success,  Jay  had  been 
successful,  but  Roy  had  made  more  money 
than  he.     And  as  the  business  was  now 


too  great  for  one  man,  a  partnership  was 
formed  between  the  two  brothers,  and  the 
Niagara  Poultry  Farm  was  established 
under  the  ownership  of  W.  R.  Curtiss  & 
Co. 

AN  EXPENSIVE  EXPERIENCE 

The  brothers  were  handicapped  in  many 
ways:  They  suffered  from  lack  of  capi- 
tal, from  lack  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  from  the  use  of  worthless  incu- 
bators on  account  of  which  thousands  of 
eggs  were  lost,  1,400  ducks  hatched  and 
raised  in  the  summer  were  sold  in  the  fall 
leaving  them  $400  in  the  hole  for  feed, 
because  they  did  not  know  the  right  time 
to  kill.  It  ivas  evident  that  they  had 
much  to  learn,  but  what  they  lacked  in 
capital  and  experience  they  made  up  in 
pluck.  They  resolved  to  go  no  faster 
than  their  capital  would  allow,  and  to 
learn  as  they  went  along.  A  loss  of  $400 
in  one  season  in  raising  ducks  was  an  ex- 
pensive bit  of  experience  not  to  be  re- 
peated. 

They  must  learn  more  about  duck  cul- 
ture, and  so  Jay  secured  a  position  with 
R.  J.  Hallock  of  Long  Island  who  had  the 
largest  and  most  successful  duck  farm  in 
the  country.  From  time  to  time  Jay 
would  write  to  his  brother  telling  him  of 
the  methods  used  on  the  Hallock  farm 
and  make  suggestions  as  to  how  they 
might  correct  their  mistakes  and  overcome 
their  difficulties.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  Jay  came  home  and  the  brothers 
went  to  work  with  improved  methods  to 
make  duck  culture  a  success.  This  they 
did  to  such  an  extent  that  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  they  were  mar- 
keting annually  as  many  as  50,000  green 
ducks  while  their  annual  sales  of  all  their 
produce  amounted  to  $100,000. 

In  February  1914,  at  the  very  zenith 
of  their  success,  the  firm  was  deprived  by 
death  of  its  head.  Roy  passed  away  still 
in  the  bloom  of  young  manhood.  This  led 
to  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm; 
which  now  consists  of  Jay  Curtiss,  his 
younger  brother,  and  a  brother-in-law. 
Last  year  they  sustained  another  loss.    In 
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May,  1916,  their  incubator  building  burn- 
ed down,  with  all  their  equipment,  and 
10,000  ducklings,  500  breeders,  85,000 
eggs  under  incubation,  a  total  loss  of 
$30,000.  "But,"  said  the  father  to  me, 
"the  fire  did  not  hurt  me  like  the  loss  of 
my  son."  A  new  and  better  building  with 
better  incubators  now  replace  the  old. 
The  new  incubator  building  is  170  ft.  x 
48  ft. 

WAR  CHANGES  METHODS 
The  war  has  caused  them  to  change 
their  methods,  but  it  has  not  affected  their 
success.  On  account  of  the  high  price  of 
feed  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
labor,  they  thought  they  would  be  run- 
ning too  great  a  risk  to  raise  poultry  for 
fattening.  If  for  instance  they  had  a  few 
thousand  of  green  ducks  ready  to  be 
dressed,  and  help  could  not  be  secured, 
they  would  have  to  be  held  over  at  a  loss. 
They  decided  therefore,  for  this  year,  to 
sell  as  many  baby  ducks  and  chicks  as 
they  could,  and  fatten  only  the  balance. 
The  demand  for  babies  was  so  great  that 
they  had  none  left  over  to  fatten.  They 
find  the  baby  business  profitable,  as  they 
require  no  feed,  and  but  little  labor,  while 
they  are  able  to  sell  all  they  hatch  at  good 
prices.  This  year  they  have  sold  500,000 
chicks,  and  60,000  ducks,  50,000  being 
Pekins,  and  10,000  Indian  Runners,  while 
fully  one-third  of  the  chicks  were  Leg- 
horns, and  the  balance  pretty  evenly  di- 
vided between  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks,  and  Wyandottes. 

USE  GIANT  INCUBATOR 
In  their  incubator  room  they  have  five 
large  New  Town  giant  incubators,  each 
of  which  holds  22,000  eggs,  so  that  110,000 
eggs  are  under  incubation  at  one  time.  A 
handy  device  connected  with  these  incu- 
bators is  that  for  turning  the  eggs; 
110,000  eggs  can  be  turned  in  less  than 
five  minutes.  I  saw  Leo  turn  the  eggs  in 
one  incubator,  and  it  did  not  take  him 
more  than  fifteen  seconds  to  turn  the  22,- 
000  eggs  it  contained.  Because  of  the  ease 
with  which  this  work  is  done  he  turns 
the  eggs  more  frequently  than  he  did  when 
he  used  the  old  method.  Before  installing 
these  new  incubators  he  used  to  turn  the 
eggs  by  hand  by  the  tray  method.  Al- 
though he  could  turn  a  whole  trayful  at 
a  time  it  took  a  long  time  to  turn  100,000 
eggs.  Leo  says  that  he  used  to  get  up  at 
4.30  a.m.,  and  with  the  help  of  two  or  three 
assistants  they  would  have  all  the  eggs 
turned  by  6.30  a.m.  This  work  had  to  be 
repeated  again  in  the  evening.  Leo  was 
very  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  this  egg 
turning  device,  as  it  is  a  great  saver  of 
labor  and  time.  Unless  eggs  are  well 
turned  the  blood  vessels  of  the  chicks  are 
apt  to  grow  fast  to  the  shell.  A  room 
above  the  incubators  in  which  Leo  sleeps 
contains  an  electric  bell  connected  by 
wires  to  each  of  the  incubators.  If  the 
heat  in  any  of  the  incubators  rises  too 
high,  the  electric  signal  is  at  once  given, 
and  the  sleeping  operator  is  at  once 
aroused  from  his  slumbers  to  attend  to  the 
needs  of  the  incubator.  This  device  saves 
many  eggs  from  injury  through  being 
overheated. 

The  air  in  the  incubator  room  is  kept 
comparatively  humid  by  frequent  sprinkl- 
ing of  the  earthen  floor.  If  the  air  is  too 
dry  the  egg  evaporates  too  rapidly,  while 
if  too  much  moisture  is  given  the  chick 
grows  more  than  it  should,  and  becomes 
too  large  for  the  shell,  yet  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  come  out. 

SHIP  LONG  DISTANCES 
Taking  it  the  year  round  they  average 
a  little  better  than  one  chick  from  two 


The   Breeding   Pekin   Ducks   on   one   of  the 
large  farms  noted  here. 


eggs.     Of  course  in  the  natural  hatching 
season  they  do  much  better  than  that. 

Their  baby  chicks  and  ducks  are  some- 
times shipped  long  distances.  They  ship- 
ped 100  chicks  to  Santa  Fe,  a  three  days' 
journey,  and  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion with  only  two  dead  out  of  that  lot. 
Ducks  cannot  be  shipped  so  far.  As  newly 
hatched  chicks  have  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
still  to  digest  they  do  not  need  any  food 
for  about  two  days,  and  so  when  properly 
boxed  are  able  to  stand  a  long  journey. 

SELECTION    OP   BREEDERS 

Ducks  intended  for  breeding  purposes 
are  selected  from  the  general  flock  of 
young  ones  according  to  size,  shape,  and 
vigor.  They  are  further  tested  for  vigor 
by  being  driven  to  the  woods  at  a  good 
smart  pace,  and  those  that  are  lacking  in 
vigor  fall  out  and  are  taken  back  to  the 
fattening  pens.  By  this  process  of  selec- 
tion the  Pekin  duck  has  developed  into  a 
much  larger  fowl  than  it  was  when  they 
first  started  business.  They  have  recently 
started  raising  Indian  Runners  with  good 
success.  "They  make  a  splendid  broiler 
duck  and  weigh  4  lbs.  as  quickly  as  the 
Pekins  will  weigh  6  lbs.,  and  make  this 
weight  on  one  half  the  feed."  Both  breeds 
are  good  layers,  but  the  Runners  are  the 
better  of  the  two,  although  they  are  more 
apt  to  slow  up  in  cold  weather  than  the 
Pekins. 

Chicks  intended  for  breeders  are  hatch- 
ed and  reared  under  hens. 

FEEDING 

The  feeding  is  done  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. The  formulas  used  for  mixing  feed 
have  been  tested  and  found  satisfactory. 
Different  formulas  are  used  for  different 
ages  and  purposes.  The  feed  is  purchased 
by  the  car  load  and  unloaded  into  their 
warehouse,  which  is  capable  of  holding 
100  tons  of  grain.  Previous  to  the  pres- 
ent year  a  car  load  or  more  a  week  was 
used.  Combined  with  the  warehouse  is 
the  shop.  They  make  a  free  use  of  ma- 
chinery. They  have  a  meat-chopper,  a 
vegetable-cutter,  two  feed-mixers,  a  bone- 
cutter,  a  pump,  etc.,  all  run  by  electric 
power.  The  feed  is  taken  out  to  the  pens 
either  in  wagons  or  on  tram-cars. 

SOME  POINTERS  LEARNED 

They  clip  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  cer- 
tain breeds  of  chicks,  so  that  they  will 
not  draw  the  strength  from  the  body. 

They  have  dispensed  with  chopping- 
boards. 

The  sale  of  feathers  covers  the  cost  of 
dressing. 

They  hasten  the  moulting  process   in 


July  so  that  the  hens  will  be  ready  to  lay 
in  the  fall  when  eggs  are  dear. 

Beef  scraps  are  considered  better  than 
green  bone. 

They  are  great  believers  in  di^  bran. 

Ducks  eat  twice  as  much  feed  at  night 
as  they  do  in  the  morning. 

Two  year  old  ducks  (Pekins)  are  not 
used  for  breeders.  They  fatten  too  easily 
and  their  eggs  are  not  so  fertile. 

Breeders  are  never  confined  to  their 
houses  either  summer  or  winter,  and  they 
get  a  high  percentage  of  fertile  eggs. 

They  find  the  Hogan  system  satisfac- 
tory in  judging  the  laying  capacity  of 
hens. 


The   Guinea   Fowl 

The  Guinea  fowl  seems  to  be  growing  in 
favor  as  a  substitute  for  game  birds, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  perhaps  that 
various  fur-bearing  animals  are  being 
propagated  since  the  scarcity  of  wild  ani- 
mals has  put  up  the  price  of  furs.  The 
higher-priced  restaurants  in  the  large 
cities  now  serve  Guinea  as  an  expensive 
luxury.  They  are  usually  grown  in  small 
flocks,  and  they  need  a  large  range  for 
best  results. 

The  Guineas  differ  from  ordinary  poul- 
try in  the  fact  that  they  frequently  mate 
in  pairs,  yet  one  male  may  frequently  be 
mated  successfully  with  three  or  four 
hens.  They  are  not  heavy  layers,  pro- 
ducing during  the  season  under  best  con- 
ditions from  60  to  90  eggs.  They  are  a 
semi-wild  bird  and  must  have  range  in 
order  to  do  well.  They  are  noted  for  a 
tremendous  noise  or  scream  which  they 
emit  when  frightened  or  excited,  and 
sometimes  kept  because  they  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  any  poultry  enemy. 
The  scream  they  let  out  in  the  morning, 
however,  is  not  at  all  conducive  to  sleep. 

One  way  to  distinguish  the  sexes  is 
found  in  the  cry  made  by  each  bird.  That 
made  by  the  female  resembles  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  word  "buckwheat,  buck- 
wheat, buckwheat."  The  male  lets  out 
a  one-syllable  screech,  quite  different  from 
the  other.  When  excited  it  is  said  that 
both  male  and  female  give  this  one- 
syllable  cry,  but  at  no  time  does  the  male 
imitate  this  cry  of  "buckwheat."  It  would 
probably  be  desirable  to  have  a  number 
of  these  birds  on  every  poultry  farm, 
chiefly  for  the  warning  they  give  when 
enemies  come  near. 


Soldiers   Producing   Food 

The  food  shortage  is  recognized  .as  so 
serious  in  Europe  that  the  soldiers  are 
cultivating  50,000  acres  between  the  lines 
in  France,  7,000  in  Salonica  and  approxi- 
mately 700,000  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt, 
Palestine  and  Cyprus.  In  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine and  Salonica  the  British  Armies  will 
this  year  grow  all  their  own  vegetables 
and  a  large  part  of  their  hay  and  forage. 
All  the  military  camps  in  England  are  be- 
ing cultivated  also.  At  Aldershot  where 
28  acres  were  being  cultivated  18  months 
ago,  1,200  acres  are  now  under  cultivation. 


Waits  Impatiently  for  Farmers' 

Heriot  Bay,  B.C. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  my  renewal  to 

the    Farmers'    Magazine.      We    watch 

often  impatiently  for  its  coming.     Very 

glad  it  is  to  come  twice  a  month  in  future. 

—R.  J.  Walker. 


Farmers  Would  Save  Democracy 

Splendid  Presentation  of  Their  Case  With  Unquestioned  Loyalty 

By  The  Editor 


THE  United  Farmers  of  Ontario 
through  their  executive  issued  a  call 
for  a  convention  of  all  farmers  to  be 
held  in  Toronto  on  June  7th.  The  rural 
people  were  brought  together  to  discuss 
the  situation  arising  out  of  the  recent  dele- 
gation to  Ottawa,  and  to  consider  better 
means  of  organization  so  as  to  make  the 
.farm  influence  prevail  more  in  affairs 
political. 

The  Labor  Temple  was  secured  for  the 
day  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  larger  hall  would  be  necessary, 
for  not  only  U.F.O.  delegates  came,  but 
representatives  of  farmers'  clubs  not  yet 
affiliated,  of  township  councils,  and  of 
other  agricultural  associations.  These  all 
were  welcomed  as  partners  in  a  great 
rural  movement,  and  given  by  President 
R.  H.  Holbert,  who  occupied  the  chair,  the 
privileges  of  the  conference. 

After  receiving  the  report  of  the  small 
committee,  who  had  been  left  in  Ottawa  to 
interview  the  government,  given  in  a 
spirited  manner  by  its  chairman,  C  W. 
Gurney,  of  Paris,  and  after  hearing  short 
speeches  by  members,  the  crowd  was 
enthused  by  addresses  from  Roderick 
McKenzie.  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture  at  Winnipeg,  and 
from  H.  W.  Wood,  President  of  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  President 
Wood  found  the  whole  Ontario  delegation 
on  tiptoe  of  inquiry  as  to  the  sending  of 
that  historic  telegram  from  Alberta  which 
so  unfortunately  synchronized  with  the 
meeting  of  the  farmers  with  Sir  Robert 
Borden. 

It  was  apparent  that  Ontario  wanted  an 
explanation.  They  were  unwilling  to  pass 
any  judgment  upon  their  own  farmer 
friends  in  the  West  and  were  anxious  to 
have  the  whole  thing  repudiated.  Pres. 
Wood  was  in  a  quandary.  He  knew 
he  had  personally  disapproved  of  the  use 
made  and  interpretation  taken  from  that 
telegram,  that  the  whole  Alberta  board 
regretted  its  despatch,  and  yet  he  had  to 
square  his  actions  on  his  approval  by 
wire  from  Winnipeg,  and  to  defend  as  far 
as  possible  the  representatives  in  the 
cabinet  from  the  United  Farmers  of  the 
West. 

Fortunately  the  meeting  realized  the 
situation  and  the  explanations  given  by 
Mr.  Wood  were  received  as  the  best  that 
could  be  done  in  a  bad  job  and  all  pre- 
pared to  forget  it,  and  to  accept  the  words 
of  Mr.  Wood  as  he  said : 

"We  cannot  afford  to  allow  any  sore- 
ness to  divide  us  at  this  critical  time.  The 
farmers  of  Alberta  are  as  badly  hit  by 
this  draft  as  any  farmers  in  Canada,  and 
they  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  On- 
tario farmers  in  every  way.  The  organ- 
ization on  a  broader  basis  must  go  on." 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the 
basement  of  Massey  Hall  and  a  big  Sat- 
urday morning  gathering  at  the  Labor 
Temple.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
situation  was  that  fully  half  of  the  gath- 
ering were  Union  Government  supporters 
in  the  last  election,  and  another  that 
delegates  from  Quebec  farmers  were 
present  and  cleared  up  much  misunder- 
standing that  has  existed  among  Ontario 
farmers.  Nearly  all  the  utterances  were 
made  in  moderation,  the  speakers,  except 


WHY! 


— From  the  Westminster  "Gazette" 

The    Kaiser:    "Why    don't    you    knock    him 

out?      You're  big  enough!" 
Hindenburg:  "Strafe  him — he  won't  let  me!" 

in  a  few  cases,  adding  strength  to  their 
cause  and  dignity  to  the  organization  by 
their  moderation,  national  regard  and 
well-seasoned  demands. 

Perhaps  the  wildest  outbursts  occurred 
in  two  spots.  One  was  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  Government  for  not 
consulting  agriculture  more,  and  in  the 
approved  British  way,  and  the  other  took 
the  form  of  a  deep  protest  against  the  city 
dailies  for  not  giving  a  fair  impression  in 
their  news  columns  of  the  farmers'  service 
to  the  State  and  in  this  matter  of  in- 
creased food  production. 

The  resolutions  that  we  insert  herewith 
cover  all  these  points  and  evidence  the  in- 
tensity as  well  as  the  justice  of  the 
farmers'  demands. 

And  they  had  reason  to  act  as  they  did. 
Anyone  who  takes  time  to  consider  the 
situation  in  the  country  and  to  get  a  view- 


point of  our  rural  life  will  change  his 
scoldings  into  consideration,  and  give  his 
dogmatic  assertions  a  complete  reversal  in 
many  cases. 

President  Wood  of  Alberta  in  saying 
that  Alberta  was  hard  hit  instanced  case 
after  case,  of  which  the  following  is 
typical. 

A  young  man  with  a  half  section  of 
land,  unmarried,  with  no  relatives  here, 
and  having  seeded  300  acres  of  wheat, 
was  ordered  to  report.  He  had  to  send 
his  12  horses  to  the  nearest  town  to  be 
sold  for  $20  each  although  he  had  paid 
$500  for  one  team,  and  to  go  away 
leaving  his  300  acres  without  any  care. 
That  case  he  said  was  typical  of  a  great 
many  sections  in  Western  Canada. 

In  Ontario,  delegates  told  of  instances 
in  every  township  where  the  widow's 
only  son  or  an  invalid  father's  sup- 
port, the  manager  of  the  farm,  was 
taken  and  the  farm  left  practically  un- 
cared  for. 

"I  know,"  said  one  prominent  Holstein 
breeder,  "three  farms  in  Haldimand  where 
the  managers  had  to  walk  out  and  lock 
the  gates." 

And  whereas  the  telegram  despatched 
to  Hon.  Mr.  Crerar,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, brought  back  the  word  that  an- 
other order  in  council  had  made  the  release 
of  such  men  imperative,  the  farmers  com- 
plained that  the  machinery  for  handling 
the  cases  was  inadequate  and  so  the  boys 
did  not  get  the  attention.  Rightly  they 
stood  out  for  the  British  system  which 
makes  the  military  work  through  the 
local  boards  of  agriculture,  laying  down 
the  rule  that: 

The  one  indispensable  farmer  on  the 
farm  be  left  in  charge  of  every  farm, 
whether  he  was  old  or  young. 


Where  the  Farmers  Stood 

THE  organized  farmers  of  Ontario  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Empire  that  there  shall  be  a 
thorough  understanding  by  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  position  of 
the  farmers  of  the  province  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  working  of  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Military  Service  Act.    Put  briefly  this  position  is  as  follows:— 

1 — The  farmers  desire  to  express  their  unbounded  loyalty  to  the  Empire  in  the 
struggle  in  which  it  is  engaged  and  their  determination  to  continue  to  put  forth  their 
utmost  efforts  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

2. — That  the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  willing  to  fight  or  to  produce  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  allied  nations. 

3. — That  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
Governments  of  all  the  allied  nations,  depends  upon  the  production  of  sufficient  food 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  armies  at  the  front  and  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the 
allied  countries. 

4.— That  from  their  first  hand  knowledge  gained  from  actual  contact  with  farm 
conditions,  the  farmers  are  convinced  that  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
M.S. A.  as  recently  enforced,  will  prove  absolutely  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Dominion  and  of  the  Empire. 

4%. — That  farmers  as  a  class  do  not  ask  for  or  expect  to  receive  any  special 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  government  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  M-S.A.  but  would  point  out  that  these  provisions  as  now  being  enforced  are  bear- 
ing with  undue  hardship  upon  agricultural  industry.  This  is  because  the  vast 
majority  of  the  skilled  men  in  urban  industries  are  married  men  or  men  above  the 
age  of  22  years,  whereas,  in  the  farming  districts  the  main  work  on  a  large  percentage 
of  farms  is  being  conducted  by  young  men  22  years  of  age  or  under  (whose  older 
brothers  in  many  cases  are  already  at  the  front)  and  who  have  been  brought  up  on 
farms,  are  thoroughly  skilled  and  therefore  capable  of  directing  their  management  at 
an  earlier  age  than  is  possible  in  urban  industries. 

5. — That  true  loyalty  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  farmers  to  make  these  conditions 
known  to  the  Government  and  to  the  public  especially  as  the  farmers  have  abundant 
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reason  to  believe  that  neither  the  Government  nor  the  residents  of  our  towns  and 
cities  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  results  that  are  certain  to  follow  the 
enforcement  of  present  policies. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  we  desire  to  point  out: — 

(a)  That  long  before  the  war  broke  out  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  population  of 
the  rural  districts  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  population  of  our  towns  and 
cities  was  creating  a  food  shortage, which  even  at  that  time  was  becoming  serious. 

(b)  That  the  war  has  withdrawn  tens  of  thousands  of  our  best  farmers  and 
farmers'  sons  who  enlisted  for  military  service.  Thousands  of  other  workers  on  the 
farms,  because  of  the  high  wages  offered,  have  been  drawn  from  the  farms  to  engage 
in  work  in  munition  factories.  The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  create  a  crisis  in  farm 
conditions  through  a  shortage  of  labor  that  is  alarmingly  reducing  the  production  of 
our  farms  and  intensifying  the  dangerous  conditions  previously  existing. 

(c)  That  while  at  first  it  was  possible  to  take  extra  help,  where  such  existed,  from 
certain  farms  without  absolutely  preventing  further  production  that  condition  no 
longer  exists. 

(d)  That  the  men  now  being  withdrawn  from  production  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
directing  heads  of  the  farms  on  which  they  are  employed.  While  city  and  other 
voluntary  labor  may  be  employed  to  work  under  close  supervision  on  some  farms  it 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  filling  the  positions  of  the  men  who  have  been  directing  the 
work  on  our  farms  and  who  are  now  being  withdrawn  from  production. 

(e)  That  the  withdrawal  of  the  men  now  being  taken  from  agricultural  production 
in  having  an  absolutely  disastrous  effect  on  the  production  of  food  by  forcing  the 
sale  of  thousands  of  head  of  breeding  stock  and  preventing  cultivation  in  preparation 
for  next  season's  crops. 

(f )  That  the  welfare  of  not  only  our  soldiers  at  the  front  but  of  the  residents  of 
our  towns  and  cities  is  being  greatly  endangered  by  these  conditions  as  it  is  certain 
to  greatly  reduce  the  food  available  for  our  forces  overseas  and  within  a  few  months 
to  materially  increase  the  cost  of  living  in  our  towns  and  cities  as  each  man  now  being 
withdrawn  from  our  farms  is  producing  enough  food  to  supply  the  needs  of  75  to  100 
soldiers  or  a  corresponding  number  of  city  people. 

(g)  That  in  order  that  the  government  and  the  public  may  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  the  farmers  would  urge  that  at  least  three  members  of 
the  cabinet,  including  at  least  one  member  of  the  War  Council,  shall  take  time,  under 
the  direction  of  the  organized  farmers,  to  visit  as  many  farms  as  possible  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  company  with  representatives  of  the  organized  farmers,  where 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Government's  policy  will  readily  be  apparent.  Only 
representative  farms  will  be  selected,  typical  of  thousands  of  others- 

(h)  The  enormous  national  debts  that  are  being  incurred  through  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  the  great  borrowings  that  have  been  necessitated  thereby  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  national  interests  that  production  shall  be  maintained  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  As  agriculture  is  the  main  source  from  which  this  revenue 
must  be  derived  it  is  incumbent  if  the  financial  interests  of  the  country  are  to  be 
adequately  safeguarded  and  urban  industries  protected  that  the  production  of  our 
farms  must  be  maintained  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency. 


Government  which  clearly  indicate  a  lack  of 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  which  seriously 
affects  the  farmers  in  many  instances  and 

Whereas  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the 
farmers  should  be  consulted  upon  matters 
which  directly  and  vitally  affect  their  inter- 
est; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federal 
Government  be  memorialized  to  consult  with 
provincial  advisory  committees,  to  be  selected 
by  the  oiganized  farmers  in  each  province, 
with  a  view  to  fitness  and  efficiency,  with 
whom  they  may  consult  in  all  such  cases. 


WANT   AN   ALL-ROUND   ORGANIZATION 

Whereas  the  whole  trade  and  financial  con- 
ditions of  Canada  have  been  greatly  disar- 
ranged by  the  war,  and  will  require  careful 
re-adjustment  at  its  termination; 

Be  it  resolved  that  an  industrial  re-organ- 
ization committee  be  formed  under  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  consist 
of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  labor,  finan- 
cial and  transportation  representatives,  and 
that  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Dominion 
Government  looking  to  the  formation  of  this 
committee. 


BETTER  ORGANIZATION 

Whereas  in  the  light  of  recent  events  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  do 
not  regard  the  yeomanry  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, as  a  concrete  body,  to  cause  them  to 
redeem  pre-election  promises  made  with  ap- 
parent frankness  and 

Whereas  it  is  likewise  apparent  that  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  must  continue  so 
long  as  we  remain  in  our  present  unorganized 
condition,  and  permit  ourselves  to  be  auto- 
matons for  professional  politicians  and  party 
heelers. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  we  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  to  put  forth  every  effort 
upon  our  return  to  our  respective  neighbor- 
hoods to  promote  organization  to  the  end,  that 
the  agriculturists  of  this  Dominion  may  re- 
ceive the  recognition  which  the  greatness  of 
their  calling  justifies. 


The  Resolutions 


Demands  Re  the  Draft 

1ITE  would  recommend  that  this  convention 
\V  request   the   Government   to   secure: — 

1. — That  all  owners  or  practical  managers 
of  farms  be  exempted  to  carry  on  their  work 
and  that  in  cases  where  they  have  already 
been  drafted  they  be  granted  extended  leave 
of  absence  for  this  purpose. 

2. — That  enough  skilled  agricultural  labor 
be  exempted  to  supply  one  skilled  man  for 
each  one  hundred  acres  or  major  part  there- 
of in  general  farming  districts  and  a  similar 
requisite  number  in  districts  devoted  to  spe- 
cial production. 

3. — That  following  British  precedent  which 
at  as  late  date  as  the  Royal  proclamation  of 
April  20th  of  this  year,  recognizes  the  need 
of  maintaining  sufficient  skilled  agricultural 
labor  to  efficiently  cultivate  the  farms  and 
-which  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  con- 
sulted the  representatives  of  the  farms  as  to 
the  needs  of  agriculture,  we  would  ask  our 
Government: — 

(a)  To  create  an  advisory  board  in  each 
province,  said  board  to  be  constituted  of 
men  actually  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
nominated  by  whatever  general  farmers' 
organization  may  exist  in  that  province 
with  whom  the  whole  situation,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  and  productive 
needs  may  be  taken  up  and  who  may  make 
such  recommendations  from  time  to  time  as 
the  needs  of  the  whole  situation  may  dic- 
tate. 

(b)  That  whereas  under  the  most  recent 
order  in  council  given  to  the  press  on  May 
24th  by  which  officers  have  been  specially 
detailed  to  deal  with  applications  for  leave 
of  absence  we  recommend,  that  again  fol- 
lowing British  precedents  appeal  tribunals 
shall  be  created  to  deal  with  extreme  cases 
as    developed    under    the    recent    order    in 


►  council,  and  that  practical  agriculture  be 
represented  on  the  personel  of  these 
tribunals. 

4 — That  the  food  producing  operations  of 
our  country  be  accorded  the  same  considera- 
tion by  our  Government  as  is  given  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  food 
production  in   that  country. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  WANTED 

Whereas  orders  are  issuing  from  the  various 
committees    and    boards    appointed    by    the 


The  old  bird  has  some  big  job  to  do  in  feed- 
ing all   these  hungry  months. 


LEAVE  CENSORSHIP  TO  PEOPLE 

Whereas  national  and  individual  freedom 
have  always  been  constitutional  principles  of 
the  British  Empire  and 

Whereas  to-day  evidences  are  not  lacking 
of  a  departure  from  these  noble  principles  and 
an  official  attempt  being  made  to  deprive  us  of 
these  sacred  rights  through  curtailment  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press: 

Whereas  we  believe  the  democratic  people 
of  this  Dominion  are  already  chafing  under 
this  departure  which  condition  does  not  tend 
to  promote  national  unity  of  progress; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we  call  upon 
our  rulers  to  go  no  further  in  this  direction 
but  to  trust  the  people  believing  that  they  can 
fully  depend  upon  every  man  doing  his  duty 
in  this  day  of  great  national  tribulation. 


WANT   A   DAILY    PAPER 

The  publication  committee  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario  after  mature  considera- 
tion  submit   the  following: — 

That  with  the  exception  of  the  agricultural 
press  the  rural  viewpoint  is  not  being  ex- 
pressed and  consequently  public  opinion  is  not 
being  inffuenced  by  our  organization. 

That  the  individual  farmers'  opinion  on 
public  questions  cannot  be  consolidated  and 
made  effective  unless  they  own  and  control 
their  published  organ. 

That  the  growth  of  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tion having  become  so  wide-spread  it  is  not 
only  good  policy  but  absolutely  essential  that 
an  official  organ  be  established. 

Three  plans  for  publication  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  considered  by  this  committee: — 

1. — In  conjunction  with  other  farm  papers 
in  the  Dominion  to  form  a  chain  of  papers 
which  would  have  a  uniform  plan  of  action 
and  be  influential  Dominion  wide. 

2. — A  very  favorable  offer  was  received  to 
publish  an  official  organ  under  control  of  the 
U.F.O.  the  publisher  to  run  all  risks  pro- 
Continued  on  page  40 


What's  the  Matter  With  the  Baby  ? 

Time — Old  Signs  Which  Even  a  Layman  Should  Know 
By  Dr.   Helen  MacMurchy 


AS  SOME  member  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  frequently  tells  the 
House  of  Commons  during  that 
period  of  the  parliamentary  day  com- 
monly called  Question  Time,  "The  Answer 
is  in  the  Negative." 

Yes.  The  answer  is  in  the  negative. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
baby.    The  baby  is  all  right. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  the  baby  is  all 
right?  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles 
to  try  to  answer  that  question.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  shall  be  able  to  answer  also  the 
question  in  the  title  of  this  series  of 
articles.  No  doctor  can  tell  you  what  is 
the  matter  with  anybody  until  such  doc- 
tor knows  well  what  health  and  strength 
and  normal  functions  are.  What  is  the 
look  and  gait  and  color  and  muscular 
strength  and  weight  and  height  and  re- 
spiratory quotient  and  pulse  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  characteristic  perfect  health, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  limits  with- 
in which  these  may  vary  and  still  be  quite 
physiological  and  all  be  right,  according 
to  age  and  race  and  place  and  climate? 

When  one  has  a  good  acquaintance 
with  that  standard  then,  and  only  then, 
can  one  pretend  to  say  truly  whether 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the 
patient,  and  what  that  anything  is.  But 
first  one  must  have  a  standard.  And, 
like  everything  else  worth  having,  one 
must  work  for  it,  and  keep  it  up  to  date. 
Doctors,  and  others,  have  been  known  to 
have  such  a  standard,  to  get  it  by  work- 
ing for  it,  and  then  to  lose  it  by  not  using 
it,  by  not  thinking  about  it — letting  it 
get  rusty,  as  it  were.  So  Dr.  William 
Osier,  long  before  he  was  Sir  William 
Osier,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  used  to  tell  his 
medical  students  (lucky  medical  stud- 
ents!) at  McGill,  at  Philadelphia,  and  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore,  not  only 
to  keep  up  their  own  sports,  but  never  to 
lose  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a  good 
football  or  lacrosse  match  so  that 
they  would  not  forget  what  a 
really  healthy  man  was  like. 

Hark!  What  is  that  sound 
which  strikes  upon  your  watch- 
ful ear  and  shuts  the  door  of 
your  mind  with  a  sudden  slam 
upon  medical  students  and  all 
their  works  and  ways. 

It  is!— It  is!— The  shout  of 
the  New  Born.  No  longer,  now 
that  we  are  instructed  by  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall  and  other 
distinguished  psychologists  evi- 
dently 'deep  in  the  baby's  confi- 
dence, do  we  dare  to  speak  of  it 
as  the  "cry  of  the  new  born." 
The  wisest  heads  now  instruct 
us  to  regard  it  as  the  shout  of 
victory — "Hurrah  —  I  have  ar- 
rived!" he  says — "rah-rah-wah- 
wah-  wa-a-a-a-a — "  he  goes  on — 
until  the  door,  ajar  for  a  mo- 
mentary purpose,  is  closed  again, 
and  we  magazine  readers  hear  no 
more  at  present. 

We  have  heard  enough.  The 
doctor,  and  the  nurse,  perhaps 
a  kind  and  experienced  neighbor,  Half 


your  two  allies  who  came  to  your  door, 
last  night — 0  Baby's  Father — just  in  time 
to  anticipate  the  coming  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  and  the  Angel,  of  Life  as  these  two 
Angels  met  on  your  threshold  and  fought 
all  night  for  the  two  lives  most  dear  to 
you — your  Allies  have  conquered!  They 
have  opened  the  door  to  the  Angel  in 
White  and  barred  and  bolted  out  that 
other  Angel.  The  chances  were  about 
5,000  to  1  in  favor  of  your  allies  and  the 
Angel- of  Life,  but  it  is  good  to  know  that 
your  home  is  secure,  and  the  Shout  of  the 
New-Born  announces  the  victory.  You 
may  now  hope  for  the  best,  and  the  shout 
of  the  New-Born  means  that  the  baby  is 
all  right.  How  do  we  know  it  means  that? 
We  .reason  thus.  The  baby's  primary 
duty  is  to  breathe.  Unless  we  can  persuade 
him  to  do  that,  there  will  be  no  baby.  The 
baby  plunges  into  this  ocean  of  air  in 
which  we  have  all  lived  since  our  birth 
"as  swimmers  into  clean- 
ness leaping  glad."  And  the  plunge  is 
Nature's  plan  to  start  him  breathing, 
(Don't  worry  over  the  pronoun,  dear  read- 
er,, the  baby  in  the  next  article  will  be  a 
girl).  Without  knowing  anything  at  all 
about  it,  he  has  his  "breathing  reflex"  all 
ready  for  use  when  he  arrives.  The  plunge 
is  made — the  nervous  system  sends  its 
first  message,  and  the  shout  celebrates  his 
first  success,  for  no  baby  can  make  all  that 
noise  without  air  in  his  lungs.  Every 
syllable  of  his  shout  opens  out  another 
million  or  so  of  the  closely  folded  air-cells 
of  his  lungs.  The  baby  has  come  to  stay, 
for  a  while  at  least. 

He  does  well  to  announce  his  coming. , 
It  was  the  coming  of  a  Little  Child — that 
very  sound — which  was  the  inspiration  of 
the  Herald  Angels  in  the  Angels'  Song  of 
the  Glory  of  the  New  Born  King. 

The  Baby  has  won  one  battle  with  life. 
He  breathes.  But,  while  the  oxygen  he  is 
thus  getting  is  perhaps  his  most  import- 
ant food,  he  cannot  live  on  air  alone.  With- 


the  battle  of  life  is  won  by  getting  off  to  a  good  start 


in  an  hour  or  two,  if  you  have  patience, 
it  is  even  possible  a  magazine  reader 
might  have  a  look  at  the  New  Born.  Ten 
to  one  he  is  alseep.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  We  usually  forget  what  an  accom- 
complished  creature  the  baby  is.  He  can 
form  habits  quicker  than  you  can.  And 
once  formed,  they  are  forced  to  stay.  That 
habit  of  "sleep  is  splendid.  Twenty-two 
hours  or  even  more  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  Just  make  him  comfortable  and  let 
him  alone.  He  will  do  the  rest.  The  Baby 
sleeps.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  Baby.    The  Baby  is  all  right. 

Before  he  went  to  sleep  he  may  have 
given  a  hint  of  another  great  capacity 
that  he  possesses,  another  great  piece  of 
knowledge  that  he  has  brought  with  him. 
The  Doctor  may  have  seen  or  heard  some- 
thing when  giving  one  last  careful  look  to 
the  baby  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
baby  is  alright  before  taking  leave  of  the 
family  and  quietly  closing  the  hall  door 
after  the  manner  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Little  was  that  sound  or  motion  which 
the  doctor  noted,  just  a  little  movement 
of  these  tiny  lips,  just  a  little  sound  from 
that  baby  mouth  which  may  one  day  be  so 
eloquent.  Clever  is  the  New  Born  much 
wiser  than  we  think  for.  The  sound  and 
the  motion  show  clearly  that  he  knows 
how  to  nurse. 

Now  listen  to  this.  For  it  is  magic,  the ' 
magic  of  the  successful  medical  expert, 
doctor,  or  nurse,  the  experienced  intelli- 
gent observer  —  who  can  interpret 
Nature's  signs.  The  New  Born  knows 
how  to  nurse.  But  that  knowledge  is  at 
its  best  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours- 
If  not  used  then  it  tends  to  vanish.  It  is 
probably  a  reflex  too,  like  the  breathing 
reflex.  It  has  its  appropriate  stimulus 
too,  like  the  breathing  reflex.  Just  as 
the  plunge  at  birth  into  the  ocean  of  air 
excites  the  breathing  reflex,  so  when  that 
clever  baby  (I  mean  yours)  finds  within 
his  lips  a  tiny,  delicious,  soft, 
velvety  something,  a  wonderful 
something  —  why  of  course  the 
reflex  works;  the  lips  softly  close 
as  they  were  trying  to  do  when 
the  doctor  took  that  last  look, 
and  then  something  still  more 
wonderful  happens.  The  baby  is 
still  more  all  right.  His  sus- 
tenance is  sure. 

Rather  strange,  isn't  it, — how 
few  people  even  doctors  and 
nurses  know  about  this  nursing? 
The  first  twenty-four  hours  are 
the  great  chance  for  the  baby  to 
be  all  right.  If  you  wait  till  the 
second  day,  you  will  probably 
have  a  hard  time.  The  baby  has 
probably  mislaid  his  nursing  re- 
flex by  that  time,  and  all  the 
King's  horses  and  all  the  King's 
men  cannot  find  it  for  him.  What 
a  fool  you  are!  Don't  ever  for- 
get again  that  it  pays  to  be  a 
magazine  reader. 

The  baby  is  all  right  if  you  will 
only  give  him  a  chance.  The 
mother  always  longs  to  see  her 
child.    All  hands  are  told  off  — 


How  Girls  Can  Make  a  Way 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


A  promising  calf  club  in  Oklahoma.      The  calves  have  just   been  shipped  in  from  another  State. 

courtesy  of  State  leaders  in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls'  work.) 


(Photo  furnished  through 


IT  was  a  gingery  little  red-headed  school- 
teacher who  started  it.  She  didn't 
know  much  about  farming  but  the  girls 
in  the  neighborhood  did  and  they  needed 
only  the  leadership  to  start  a  few  side- 
lines on  their  own  account.  It  would 
seem,  of  course,  that  they  had  enough 
to  do  without  bothering  with  this.  Most 
of  them  were  helping  their  fathers,  doing 
the  chores  to  give  the  men  a  few  more 
hours  in  the  field  or  going  out  themselves 
and  driving  anything  from  a  horse-rake 
to  a  tractor — but  this  was  an  emergency 
of  war-time;  they  didn't  look  forward  to 
letting  the  work  of  the  fields  completely 
fill  their  lives;  they  had  ambitions  of  their 
own — which  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  trouble  was  that  their  dreams 
lacked  definiteness.  Like  "little  Ellie" 
with  her  "swan's  nest  among  the  reeds," 
they  may  have  had  visions  of  milk-white 
horses  and  other  things  unlikely  to  ma- 
terialize but  pleasant  to  think  about,  and 
in  some  vague  way  standing  for  the 
things  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  fields. 
Any  practical  way  of  coming  nearer  to 
their  ideals  they  had  not  discovered.  The 
school-teacher,  who  was  also  a  girl,  knew 
a  good  deal  about  this-  When  she  went 
home  to  tea  with  the  smaller  children  the 
girls  took  her  to  their  rooms  and  let  her 
see  into  the  depths  of  their  blue  trunks. 
They  each  seemed  to  have  a  trunk  whether 
there  was  any  visible  need  for  it  or  not. 
It  was  the  custom  in  the  locality  for  a  girl, 
from  the  time  she  embroidered  her  first 
guest  towel,  to  begin  to  "put  by"  against 
the  time  when  she  would  have  a  home  of 
her  own.  Very  often  she  became  tired  of 
the  life  of  the  country  and  left  the  farm 
and  the  trunk  behind ;  sometimes  she  stay- 
ed on  in  her  father's  house,  eventually 
moving  into  two  rooms  of  her  brother's 
home  and  living  the  meagre  life  of  a 
woman  without  any  particular  interest  or 
independent  income;  and  now  the  war  was 
making  the  prospect  of  all  new  homes 
very  indefinite. 

The  girls  never  said  anything  about  this 
— perhaps  they  didn't  think  much  about 
it;  it  isn't  natural  for  sixteen  to  look  very 
far  ahead.  What  they  did  confide  to  the 
teacher  was  that  they  were  not  satisfied ; 


they  wanted  something  which  they  did  not 
have,  and  materialistic  as  it  may  sound, 
one  of  the  first  things  they  wanted  was 
money.  They  wanted  money  to  buy  their 
own  clothes,  one  wanted  money  to  pay  for 
music  lessons,  another  whose  lover  had 
gone  to  the  war  wanted  to  begin  to  save 
for  the  little  extras  they  had  planned  to 
have  in  their  home;  a  few  wanted  to  buy 
Victory  bonds  as  their  fathers  and  brothers 
had  done;  several  had  an  ambition  cher- 
,  ished  for  years,  to  take  the  winter  term  at 
college.  They  could  have  had  all  of  these 
things  if  they  had  left  home  to  earn 
money  for  themselves,  as  other  girls  had 
done;  now  they  were  needed  at  home  more 
badly  than  ever — they  simply  couldn't 
leave  with  a  free  conscience.  Most  of 
them  appreciated  that  they  had  delight- 
ful homes,  and  they  knew  how  homesick 
they  would  be  away  from  them,  and  most 
of  them  loved  the  beauty  of  the  country — 
even  liked  the  work  that  took  them  out  of 
doors  sometimes;  still  there  were  those 
other  things  they  wanted. 

SO  the  teacher  unfolded  a  plan  that  had 
proved  practical  in  other  places — a 
girls'  production  tlub.  Even  in  this  same 
neighborhood  the  boys  had  baby  beef 
clubs  and  corn  clubs  and  pig  clubs.  No 
one  had  ever  thought  of  even  an  egg  circle 
for  the  girls;  a  pig  club  or  a  calf  club 
might  have  been  a  shock  to  the  community 
sentiment. 

But  the  girls  were  not  very  much  con- 
cerned about  any  community  sentiment- 
They  had  been  feeding  pigs  and  calves  for 
some  time ;  in  fact  they  had  a  pretty  fair 
foundation-knowledge  of  livestock.  It 
would  not  be  a  very  big  undertaking  for 
them  to  take  care  of  a  special  calf  of  their 
own,  or  to  be  responsible  for  a  pen  of 
their  own  pigs — when  it  came  to  taking 
care  of  sheep  they  might  have  more  of  the 
patience  and  tenderness  of  the  real 
shepherd  than  the  men  on  the  farm  would 
have.  Of  course  they  couldn't  very  well 
take  their  own  pigs  to  market  or  look 
after  any  of  the  stock  entirely,  but  they 
could  usually  make  some  arrangement  to 
change  work  with  their  fathers  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  everyone  concerned. 


And  the  scheme  worked  as  it  has  worked 
in  hundreds  of  cases  in  the  United  States. 
The  outward  success  was  proven  in  the 
fact  that  the  girls  had  money  to  buy  their 
own  clothes  in  the  fall,  in  the  music 
lessons,  and  Victory  bonds  and  college 
course — especially  the  college  courses. 
This  was  where  the  girls  got  the  inspira- 
tion for  a  lot  of  new  plans  to  work  out  in 
their  homes  and  in  the  community  life. 
The  red-haired  school  teacher  has  gone 
on  to  other  fields  but  they  will  never  again 
want  for  leaders.  And  what  of  the  club 
itself?  That  still  goes  on,  only  it  has 
been  steadily  growing  since  the  report  of 
the  first  financial  returns  came  in.  Fur- 
ther the  idea  has  spread  to  other  coun- 
ties and  the  girls  have  taken  up  what- 
ever line  is  best  suited  to  their  local 
conditions  and  markets.  Incidentally  the 
country  is  just  so  many  more  pigs  and 
calves  and  sheep  and  chickens  richer  in 
food  production. 

THE  real  success  of  the  movement,  how- 
ever, goes  a  little  deeper.  The  fact 
that  the  girls  were  working  in  a  Club 
meant  that  they  did  not  merely  carry  feed 
to  so  many  animals.  Through  the  help  of 
the  college  and  the  agricultural  represent- 
ative they  learned  something  of  the 
science  of  feeding  and  they  began  to  see 
the  wonders  which  most  of  us  close  to  the 
actual  work  of  farming  miss.  They  even 
began  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  farm 
work  as  the  work  of  a  business  man,  a 
chemist,  an  engineer  and  a  few  other  com- 
bined professions-  And  while  they  worked 
they  went  about  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  real 
gymnasium  togs.  A  few  hours  a  day  of 
this  in  the  out  doors,  always  avoiding  the 
things  that  are  too  heavy,  should  be  a 
distinct  gain  to  the  health  of  their  woman- 
hood. This  does  not  mean  a  cycle  of  in- 
cessant hard  labor  which  will  develop  the 
type  of  woman  portrayed  in  the  wonder- 
ful picture  "The  Angelus,"  nor  the  steady 
demands  which  leave  no  time  for  the  re- 
finements of  life,  but  the  ennobling  use- 
fulness which  develops  character  and 
which  should  be  the  safety  valve  for  our 
girls  as  well  as  our  boys. 


THE  TREND  OF  THE  MARKETS 


THE    LIVESTOCK    MARKETS 

By  P.  A.  Crane 

THE  fact  that  stable  fed  cattle  have  been 
pretty  well  cleared  up,  and  it  is  yet  a 
little  early  to  expect  grass  cattle  in  any 
numbers,  has  produced  a  lull  on  the  Canadian 
live  stock  markets.  Offerings  during  the  past 
fortnight  have  greatly  diminished,  with  prices 
still  holding  at  high  levels.  Of  course  the 
quality  of  the  cattle  now  coming  forward  is 
not  of  the  same  prime  sort  as  featured  the 
trade  in  the  early  spring.  Much  of  the  beef 
now  offering  lacks  proper  finish.  Conse- 
quently anything  that  ranks  among  the  first- 
class  cashes  at  fancy  figures.  Packers  state 
that  their  supplies  in  store  are  within  narrow 
limits.  Cattle  of  a  decent  finish  are  simply 
not  to  be  had,  and  until  "runs"  at  the  Cana- 
dian yards  again  assume  larger  proportions, 
there  will  not  be  any  great  surplus  of  beef  in 
Canada.  True  it  is,  that  at  this  season,  there 
is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  meat,  the  frugal  Canadian  house- 
wife substituting  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
are  plentiful  at  this  time,  for  the  customary 
meat  ration  at  the  dinner  table.  On  the 
other  hand,  prominent  Canadian  packers  are 
the  authority  for  the  statement  that  there 
has  been  no  falling  off  in  export  orders. 
There  are  plenty  of  orders,  but  as  the  manager 
of  a  well  known  abattoir  stated  the  difficulty 
at  the  present  time  is  to  secure  supplies  to  fill 
them.  In  fact,  on  account  of  the  limited  offer- 
ings available,  shipments  overseas  are  not  ex- 
tensive. 

The  bulk  of  the  cattle  now  moving  to  mar- 
ket are  of  the  stocker  class,  and  are  being 
purchased  for  further  feeding  on  grass.  There 
are  already  some  beef  cattle  that  have  been 
out  on  grass  for  the  past  month  coming  for- 
ward, but  these  are  a  minority,  and  in  many 
instances  much  better  results  would  have  been 
obtained  had  they  been  left  on  pasturage  for 
a  few  weeks  longer.  Prices  throughout  the 
Dominion,  the  finish  of  the  animals  taken  into 
consideration,  are  well  maintained.  During 
the  last  week  of  May,  weakness  developed  in 
the  Toronto  market,  when  packers  attempted 
to  buy  at  lower  quotations.  For  the  opening 
day  of  that  week  values  declined  from  50 
to  75  cents,  but  pressing  needs  to  fill  immedi- 
ate requirements  did  not  permit  of  any  de- 
gree of  permanency  to  these  lower  levels,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  prices  had  again 
firmed,  when  ruling  quotations  were  once 
more  at  the  high  water  mark.  The  top  figure 
at  Toronto  for  choice  butcher  cattle  of  a  good 
weight  was  $17  per  cwt.  Anything  of  a  good 
to  choice  kind  is  assured  of  prices  ranging 
from  $14.50  to  $17.  The  lighter  cattle,  how- 
ever, sold  well,  and  a  striking  feature  of  the 
Toronto  market  recently  has  been  the  offering 
of  some  very  choice  milch  cows  that  have 
brought  almost  unprecedented  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  One  very  fine  cow  was 
cashed  at  $215,  while  several  others  brought 
from  $175  to  $200.  As  an  indication  of  the 
shrinkage  in  receipts  at  the  Toronto  yards 
comparative  figures  are  interesting.  For  the 
two  weeks  ending  June  8th,  offerings  at  Tor- 
onto totalled  7,434,  as  against  12,979,  in  the 
preceding  fortnight.  Likewise  at  Montreal,  re- 
ceipts in  the  two  weeks  just  named  did  not 
number  much  over  1,200  head.  These  found 
an  active  enquiry,  with  best  prices  ruling  at 
from  $14.75  to  $15.25  per  cwt. 

On  the  Western  Canadian  livestock  markets, 
the  tendency  is  still  towards  very  firm  prices 
for  fat  cattle.  Of  course,  like  in  the  East, 
there  is  a  dearth  of  this  high  quality  stuff 
just  now.  There  has  been  a  remarkably  large 
percentage  of  very  light  cattle  represented  in 
the  offerings  both  at  Winnipeg  and  Calgary. 
These  have  not  been  selling  readily,  and  prices 
for  the  same  are  inclined  to  be  "easier.  A 
record  sale  was  recently  made  at  the  Calgary 
yards,  when  a  carload  of  two  year  olds, 
splendidly  finished,  from  the  C.P.R.  demon- 
stration farm  at  Strathmore,  were  disposed 
of  at  $16.80  per  cwt.     Six  other  fine  steers 


brought  $16.35  per  cwt.  These  constituted 
the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  butcher  cattle 
in  the  West.  The  outlook  is  that  there  will 
not  be  many  heavy  cattle  offering  at  either 
Winnipeg  or  Calgary  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Receipts  at  Calgary  for  two  weeks  numbered 
4,331  cattle,  and  at  Winnipeg  3,700. 

Sharp  declines  have  featured  the  hog  situa- 
tion in  the  fortnight  under  review,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  prices  represent  recessions  of 
from  one  to  two  dollars  per  hundred.  Pos- 
sibly the  best  price  in  Canada  is  at  Montreal, 
namely  $20.50,  but  the  number  of  hogs  sold 
on  that  market  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  any  criterion.  Several  factors  con- 
tribute to  this  bearish  tendency.  In  the  first 
place  the  British  buying  commission  has  great- 
ly curtailed  operations  on  both  the  American 
and  Canadian  markets.  The  demand  for 
smoked  and  cured  meats  in  the  Old  Land  is 
not  so  keen  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  It 
is  stated  that  British  buyers  will  not  be  pur- 
chasing to  any  extent  until  September.  Then 
again,  Canadian  packers  assert  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  American  concerns,  in 
the  same  market  if  prices  are  not  on  a  more 
equal  basis.  The  best  price  for  hogs  at 
Chicago  was  $17,  and  at  Buffalo  $17.75  for 
heavy  hogs.  At  the  market  close  of  the  week 
ending  June  8th,  hogs  were  selling  at  Toronto 
at  $18.50  fed  and  watered.  The  market  was 
not  strong  on  this  basis,  and  packers  were 
declaring  that  even  lower  levels  would  pre- 
vail. Quotations  at  Calgary  ruled  around 
$18,  and  at  Winnipeg  at  $17.75.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  scarcity  of  hogs  at  any 
of  the  centres,  offerings  proving  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  Hogs  coming  forward  appear  to 
be  well  finished,  and  the  quality  generally  is 
good. 

While  trading  in  sheep  and  lambs  continues 
quiet,  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
offerings  in  the  past  fortnight,  although 
"runs"  are  still  very  limited.  Prices  on  fat 
lambs  and  wethers  average  from  $15  to  $17, 
while  undipped  sheep  are  bringing  from  $14 
to  $16  for  clipped  and  from  $17  to  $19  for  the 
undipped.  Manitoba's  wool  clip  this  year 
will  be  250,000  pounds,  or  25  per  cent,  in- 
crease over  last  year.  The  quality  is  also 
said  to  be  superior  to  that  in  1917. 


DAIRY   AND   FEED  MARKETS 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 

THE  main  point  of  interest  in  the  dairy 
market  since  our  last  report  is  the  weaker 
feeling  which  is  developing  in  the  butter  sec- 
tion, but  which  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt 
in  the  price  list.  Creamery  butter  is  %c  to 
lc  firmer  at  Toronto  and  Montreal  than  it 
was  a  week  ago,  but  the  "talent"  is  counting 
for  lower  prices  on  an  average  make  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  a  considerably 
more  than  average  make  from  Alberta  and 
other  Western  1'rovinces,  which  are  beginning 
to  figure  in  the  Enstern  markets  with  the 
surplus  make. 

Creamery  butter  has  been  fluctuating  on  the 
New  York  market  during  the  past  2  weeks, 
but  at  Montreal  and  Toronto  the  only  changes 
have  as  yet  been  upward.  The  undertone  at 
the  time  of  writing  is  decidedly  easier,  and  a 
decline  is  looked  for  from  the  42 y2c  figure. 
Creamery  men  are  anticipating  this,  and  are 
quoting  as  low  as  43c  per  pound  of  fat  net 
though  as  high  as  45c  and  47c  per  pound  was 
paid  during  the  first  week  of  the  present 
month.  Dairy  butter  at  Toronto  has  dropped 
off  lc  in  the  past  two  weeks,  and  is  now 
quoted  at  37c,  delivered,  while  at  Montreal 
38%c  is  paid.  On  local  markets  throughout 
Ontario  dairy  butter  ranges  from  40  to  50c, 
as  compared  with  a  range  of  36  to  52c  per 
pound  two  weeks  ago. 

The  cheese  boardings  continue  to  show  a 
deficit  from  last  year,  with  a  total  reported  to 
date  of  93,400,  as  compared  with  138,434  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  While  the  cheese 
boards  in  Ontario  continue  to  range  around 


2214  c  to  22V£c  per  pound,  with  a  23c  export 
limit  at  Montreal,  the  New  York  cheese  mar- 
ket has  a  top  of  23  %c — and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Ontario  cheese  is  counted  the 
best  for  the  British  trade. 

Toronto  dealers  consistently  refrain  from 
storing  eggs  under  present  conditions,  with 
the  result  that  eggs  hold  around  36c,  or  lc 
above  our  last  report,  while  at  Montreal  45c 
per  dozen  has  been  paid  for  some  weeks,  and 
at  New  York  the  market  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced to  the  39c  mark.  One  large  Toronto 
firm  had  commenced  storage  buying,  but  de- 
veloped cold  feet,  and  has  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  It  is  not  considered  a  good 
gamble. 

Fowl  prices  at  Toronto  have  been  chalked  up 
lc  this  week,  at  26  to  29c  per  pound,  while 
roosters  are  steady  at  25c,  live  weight,  de- 
livered. 

Old  crop  potatoes  are  being  crowded  off  the 
market  by  the  expensive  new  potatoes  from 
the  South,  but  Ontario  stock  at  Toronto  after 
having  dropped  10c  is  again  quoted  at  $1.35 
per  bag.  At  Montreal  the  Green  Mountains 
are  still  offering  at  $1.60  per  bag  at  the  track, 
not  having  changed  in  the  two  weeks. 

Loose  hay  on  the  street  at  Toronto  sells  for 
$17  per  ton,  a  drop  of  $1,  while  baled  hay  at 
Montreal  is  unchanged  at  $15.50  per  ton,  but 
the  trade  is  quiet,  and  without  any  export 
features  of  note. 

Oats,  which  have  been  declining  for  a  period 
of  some  weeks,  are  lc  lower  than  at  last  re- 
port, being  worth  91c  per  bushel  on  the  street 
at  Toronto.  Rye  has  also  been  moving  sharp- 
ly downward,  and  is  now  quoted  at  outside 
Ontario  points  at  $2  per  bushel,  but  barley 
has  been  fairly  firm  at  $1.33  to  $1.35  per 
bushel.  Prices  in  these  cereals  which  furnish 
wheat  flour  substitutes  may  be  maintained  at 
present  firm  levels,  if  not  higher,  as  an  ex- 
treme shortage  of  wheat  for  milling  purposes 
is  developing.  A  year  ago  24  million  bushels 
were  in  sight,  while  at  the  present  time  onlj 
some  5  million  are  to  be  found  in  the  elevators 
or  cars.  All  wheat  flour  substitutes  are  sell- 
ing at  phenomenally  high  prices  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  same  applies  to  millfeeds  other 
than  the  byproducts  from  flour  manufacture. 
Mouillie  at  Montreal  sells  for  $70  to  $72  per 
ton,  while  bran  is  regulated  at  $35  and  shorts 
$40  per  ton. 


John  D.  Rockefeller  Buys  Holsteins 
Howard  D.  Seely,  proprietor  of  Maple 
Knoll  Farm,  on  the  Goshen-Chester  Stat 
Road,  has  sold  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  for 
his  Tarrytown,  New  York,  estate,  three 
purebred  Holstein  cows.  This  is  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  first  venture  into  purebred 
Holsteins.  Each  of  these  cows  had  a  gooc 
official  butter  record  and  at  the  time  of 
leaving  Mr.  Seely's  place  the  three  cows 
were  making  two  cans  of  milk  daily. 


Sugar  for  Canning 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  provide 
sufficient  supplies  of  sugar  for  the  can- 
ning season.  The  Canada  Food  Board 
says  that  while  restrictions  in  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  given  ways  are 
necessary  and  must  be  strictly  enforced, 
still  by  the  present  arrangements  there 
will  be  plenty  of  sugar  for  canning  pur- 
poses when  the  season  arrives.  Every  ef- 
fort should  therefore  be  made  to  pre- 
serve fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  utmost 
permitted  by  increased  production. 


Fifty  Thousand  Men  Wanted 

It    is   estimated    by   a   parliamenta 
committee  that  50,000  men  will  be  need 
for  the  harvest  in  Canada   from  August 
1st  to  September  1st. 
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Putting  It  Up  To  the  Fathers 


THE  "Every  Week"  jour- 
nal recently  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  letter  on 
"What  I  Think  of  My 
Parents."  Letters  poured 
in  from  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, and  by  some  mys- 
terious coincidence  by  far 
the  great  majority  of  these 
letters  told  strange  things 
about  father.  They  do  not 
all  make  the  most  pleasant 
reading,  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  do  some 
good.  "If  the  average  man 
knew,"  says  the  editor  of 
"Every  Week,"  "that  there 
was  a  dictaphone  in  his 
house  taking  in  everything 
he  said  and  did,  with  the 
possibility  of  reporting  it 
later  where  it  might  work 
to  his  benefit  or  harm,  he 
would  often  be  a  very  dif- 


What  Will  my  Children  Think  About  Me  when 
They  Grow  up? 


ferent  being  around  home. 
But  the  diaphragm  of  a 
dictaphone  is  not  half  so 
sensitive  a  recording  in- 
strument as  a  child's  mind 
and  memory.  Every  day  is 
a  day  of  judgment  for  the 
father  of  children;  every 
hour  of  his  home  life  is 
lived  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  mark  his  words 
and  actions,  and  who  will 
remember  them  with  grati- 
tude or  with  bitterness  and 
distress  as  the  case  may 
be." 

The  letters  bring  up  a 
lot  worth  thinking  about. 
When  you  have  read  them 
ask  yourself:  "What  sort 
of  letter  would  my  boy  or 
girl  write  about  me  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  from 
now?" 


HE    MISSED   THE   LOVE    OF   HIS   CHILDREN 

I  CONSIDER  my  father  a  tragic  fail- 
ure, though  I  thoroughly  appreciate 
his  influence  in  my  life.  I  thank  him 
for  the  love  of  good  literature  he  instilled 
in  my  baby  mind;  for  the  start  in  music 
that  he  gave  me ;  for  my  religious  convic- 
tions; and  for  the  solid  foundation  of 
morality  and  uprightness  woven  into  the 
very  fiber  of  my  being  by  his  stern  and 
Puritanical  ideals. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  pos- 
sibilities which  he  never  developed,  and 
a  solid  rock  of  respectability  in  his  com- 
munity; and  yet,  he  missed  the  most  vital 
necessity  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  family 
— the  love  and  respect  of  his  children. 

And  for  this  I  consider  him  a  sad 
failure. 

Disappointed  (so  he  thought)  in  a  love 
affair,  he  married  hastily  and  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge  a  simple  country  girl  whose 
beauty  of  face  and  form  attracted  him. 

Though  she  was  naturally  intelligent, 
her  education  had  been  neglected  in  favor 
of  the  boys  of  the  family,  and  my  father 
soon  found  himself  wedded  to  a  com- 
panion whose  tastes  were  wholly  uncul- 
tivated. Instead  of  giving  her  the  loving 
encouragement  that  might  in  the  course 
of  time  have  opened  up  the  world  of 
books  and  music  to  her,  he  chose  to  make 
her  the  butt  of  all  the  sarcasm  of  which 
he  was  past  master. 

Financial  reverses  embittered  him ;  and 
in  time  nothing  ever  happened,  whether 
it  were  a  broken  board  in  the  fence  or  a 
sick  child,  but  that  she  was  in  some  way 
to  blame  for  it.  I  can  see  her  yet,  sit- 
ting helpless  and  mute,  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  face,  while  he  withered 
her  soul  with  words  that  almost  seared 
the  flesh. 

Her  life  would  have  been  hard  enough 
without  this;  for  the  babies  came  faster 
than  the  dollars,  and  she  paid  the  price 
in  ceaseless  toil.  When  her  last  child 
was  out  from  "under  foot,"  the  whole 
financial  burden  was  shifted  to  her 
shoulders,  and  in  middle  age  she  was 
forced  to  make  the  most  of  the  living, 
while  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  its 
quota  of  harsh  words. 

No  man  ever  mistreats  a  good  mother 
and  gets  by  with  it.  To-day,  though  not 
one  of  his  many  children  would  see  him 
suffer,  my  father  has  utterly  lost  their 
love  and  respect. 


And  why  did  my  mother  endure  all 
this?  I  don't  know  where  she  got  the 
pride  that  scorned  to  quarrel  in  the 
presence  of  her  children  or  shrank  from 
disgracing  them  with  divorce. 

Though  father  grew  more  and  more 
abusive  until  death  claimed  her,  she 
seemed  scarcely  to  hear  him,  always  going 
about  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  I 
believe  thoroughly  glad  to  be  free  from 
him  financially. 

Her  life  is  an  inspiration  to  me.  If 
I  am  ever  tempted  to  repeat  a  bit  of 
gossip,  it  comes  upon  me  suddenly  that 
mother  never  said  a  damaging  word 
against  any  one. 

If  at  times  I  am  determined  to  take  up 
the  cudgel  against  a  neighbor  who  has 
proved  trying,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
"riff-raff"  among  whom  my  mother  was 
compelled  to  live,  because  of  our  poverty, 
yet  she  was  always  reverenced  and  re- 
spected by   even  the  most  quarrelsome. 

Though  keeping  her  own  brood  clean 
and  respectable,  she  was  never  too  busy 
to  bathe  a  poor,  neglected  baby,  or  to 
solicit  food  and  clothing  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

In  her  home  she  was  quiet  and  lady- 
like. She  seldom  ever  condemned,  but 
gave  her  sympathetic  help  in  anything 
that  her  children  aspired  to.  Her  self- 
sacrifice  was  unbelievable;  and,  though 
she  went  to  her  grave  before  her  children 
could  better  her  material  life,  the  memory 
of  her  sweetness,  her  patience  and  simple 
pride  is  a  star  unto  our  pathway. 

Ours  was  the  privilege  accorded  to  few 
— we  were  in  daily  contact  with  a  spirit 
truly  great. — J.G.D. 

THIS  FATHER  WAS  FEARED  AND  DISLIKED 

My  child  is  not  born  yet,  though  it  will 
be  in  a  few  months  if  all  goes  well  with 
its  mother. 

If  it  lives,  and  grows  up  to  call  me 
father,  I  intend  to  be  to  it  what  my 
father  was  not  to  me — a  companion  and 
a  confidant,  not  a  harsh  being  to  inspire 
fear  and  dislike. 

I  intend  to  remember  that  a  child 
must  have  interests  of  its  own;  that  it 
must  be  a  child  in  its  own  way,  if  it  is 
to  develop  into  all  that  is  best,  not  into 
all  that  is  worst. 

When  my  father  came  home  from  work, 
we  children  did  not  whoop  with  joy  and 
run  to   meet  him.     Rather,   we   dreaded 


his  coming;  for  we  knew  from  experience 
that  we  must  suppress  our  chatter  and 
play  and  sit  in  the  house  like  so  many 
mummies  while  he  read  some  blood-and- 
thunder  novel. 

"Keep  still,  can't  you!"  he  would  thun- 
der at  us,  if  we  forgot  ourselves  during 
some  exciting  passage  in  the  story  and 
began  to  whisper  to  each  other,  as  child- 
ren will. 

With  mother  we  could  talk  and  laugh 
or  sing  as  we  pleased,  for  she  was  full 
of  youthful  spirits;  but  to  the  day  of 
father's  death — and  he  lived  until  I  was 
nearly  thirty-five  years  of  age — we  never 
acquired  the  habit  of  freely  expressing 
ourselves  in  his  presence. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
could  not  see  to  read  as  in  years  past, 
I  know  that  the  days  and  evenings  were 
long  for  him,  but,  because  he  suppressed 
us  in  our  early  years,  we  simply  could 
not  talk  to  him  in  a  companionable  way, 
as  I  know  he  longed  to  have  us  do.  His 
was  a  lonely  old  age. 

He  never  gave  us  spending  money; 
never  encouraged  us  in  sports;  and  if 
he  disliked  any  boy's  father,  that  boy, 
I  soon  found,  was  not  welcome  in  our 
home. 

I  never  went  anywhere  that  I  was  not 
ashamed  of  my  baggy,  ill-fitting  clothes; 
these  he  selected  himself,  on  the  theory 
that  a  boy  outgrows  his  clothes. 

Though  we  children  liked  music,  We 
were  never  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  play  any  kind  of  instrument. 

In  short,  father  gave  us  "all  work 
and  no  play."  He  dwarfed  our  souls, 
or  the  next  thing  to  it.  God  grant  I  may 
not  do  this  to  my  child.  At  least,  it 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  smile  at  me  or  to 
snuggle  in  my  arms  and  call  me  daddy! 
— H.H. 

SIX  THOUSAND  MILES  TO  AN  EDUCATION 
My  mother  was  of  German  parentage. 
Circumstances  and  a  lack  of  parental 
sympathy  prevented  her  satisfying  a 
craving  for  books.  She  gathered  what 
she  could  of  learning,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  wonder  to  me  that  she  acquired 
so  much. 

At  nineteen  she  married  a  man  thir- 
teen years  her  senior.  From  the  time 
I  came  to  her,  she  planned  to  procure 
for  me «the  advantages  she  had  missed. 
She   knew   nothing  of   Froebel,   but   she 
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played  with  me  and  taught  me  as  we 
played.  At  four  and  a  half  years  I 
walked  a  mile  to  school.  She  put  a  little 
bright  red  coat  on  me,  so  she  could  stand 
at  the  old  picket  gate  and  watch  her 
baby  as  far  as  possible  down  the  road  to 
learning. 

I  remember  telling  my  teacher  on  the 
first  day  that  sometime  I,  too,  meant  to 
be  a  teacher.  And  I  remember  yet  how 
she  slipped  her  arm  about  me  and  put 
her  cheek  on  my  hair  and  said:  "You 
tiny  tot!  You  don't  know  what  you  will 
be  sometime!"  But  she  was  not  count- 
ing on  mother. 

Ours  was  a  district  school,  overcrowded, 
open  only  during  the  very  cold  months, 
when  I  was  too  frail  to  fight  snowbanks. 
At  ten  I  was  sent  to  a  real  graded  school 
seven  miles  away. 

I  wonder  yet  how  mother  overcame  my 
father's  objections  to  educating  girls.  He 
contended  that  they  might  much  better 
learn  to  milk  cows  and  tend  chickens 
and  make  gardens.  But  every  Sunday 
after  dinner  my  basket  was  packed  with 
food  to  last  five  days,  and,  rain  or  shine, 
good  roads  or  bad,  my  mother  and  old 
Tip  made  the  fourteen-mile  trip  to  take 

me  to  B .     And  every  Friday  it  was 

repeated  to  give  a  week-end  at  home. 
This  lasted  through  five  and  a  half 
school  years — fifty-five  months,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  trips,  or  six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles! 

Does  any  one  remember  what  winters 
were  twenty  years  ago?  Or  what  "good 
roads"  meant  in  southern  Michigan?  To 
this  day  I  never  face  a  blinding  snow 
without  seeing  mother,  wrapped  like  a 
bundle  and  almost  snowed  under  in  the 
old  top  buggy!  And  I  never  see  the  mud 
roll  up  on  a  wheel-rim  without  remember- 
ing the  debates  as  to  which  might  be  the 
best  road — and  at  times  the  best  road 
proved  to  have  lost  a  culvert  and  we 
plodded  and  splashed  an  extra  mile  or 
two. 

Thanks  be,  she  never  had  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  me  in  school.  That  much, 
at  least,  I  did  for  her  satisfaction.  At 
sixteen  I  had  completed  two  courses  in 
a  university  listed  high  school.  In  two 
more  years  I  had  my  "life  certificate." 
Since  then  I  have  been  a  successful 
teacher,  a  fair  housekeeper,  a  good  wife, 
and  a  very  humble,  well  meaning  mother. 

I  have  two  girls.  Unless  times  grow 
better  for  near-poor  folks,  educating  them 
will  not  be  easy.  But  can  I  ever  find 
anything  too  difficult?  My  mother  work- 
ed against  opposition.  I  shall  have  the 
help  and  encouragement  of  a  loving  hus- 
band and  father.  And  so  my  mother's 
patience  and  energy  enriched  my  life. 
I  shall  pass  on  what  I  can  to  my  girls. 
— C.A.P. 

HER   FATHER   TOLD   HER  TO   "GET   OUT" 

I  am  the  youngest  of  seven  children, 
and  being  the  youngest  I  had  more  op- 
portunities than  the  others.  These  came 
almost  entirely  through  my  mother's 
efforts.  Her  dreams  for  herself  never 
matured,  but  she  tried  her  best  to  give 
the  best  to  us. 

Father  always  preached  about  educa- 
tion; but  when  the  common-school  course 
was  finished  and  high  school  spoken  of, 
he  was  opposed.  The  four  elder  child- 
ren had  not  much  chance.  High  School 
never  opened  its  doors  to  them;  but  we 
three  younger  children,  through  their  ef- 
forts and  mother's,  reached  th>>  goal  and 
graduated. 

All  this  meant  sacrifice;  it  meant  con- 
stant grumbling  from  the  head  of  the 
house.      But   mother    didn't    care.      She 


could  stand  this,  if  we  could  have  our 
chance. 

Our  clothes  were  shabby  and  worn, 
but  again  mother  helped  us  to  know  that 
inward  beauty  only  counted.  For  her 
sake  we  tried  not  to  care,  when  we  realized 
what  she  was  doing  for  us.  So,  daily 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  we  walked  to 
town,  five  miles,  to  high  school,  making 
a  ten-mile  trip  daily.  In  the  summer 
months  we  picked  berries  and  pulled 
weeds  for  neighbors,  and  carefully  hoard- 
ed our  savings  to  help  pay  expenses.  The 
elder  children,  staying  home  to  work  on 
the  farm,  made  it  possible  for  us  to  do 
this  outside  work.  Mother  kept  chickens 
to  help  pay  expenses. 

So  I  went  to  high  school.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  my  fall  term  as  a  senior, 
father,  displeased  because  he  wished  me 
to  work  on  the  farm  instead,  told  me  to 
"get  out."  For  mother's  sake,  I  would 
have  stayed;  but  at  just  that  time  a 
position  opened  to  me  where  I  could  do 
housework,  get  three  dollars  a  week,  and 
still  go  to  school. 

My  work  took  all  my  time  outside  of 
school,  so  that  I  had  to  get  all  my  lessons 
at  night.  Often  it  was  3  or  4  a.m.  when 
I  got  to  bed.  It  was  only  the  thought 
of  mother  and  what  it  would  mean  to  her 
that  kept  me  up,  together  with  a  little 
stubborn  streak  to  show  father  that  I 
would  not  fail. 

So  I  worked  all  year,  and  graduated. 
The  next  year  I  stayed  out  of  school  and 
worked,  and  saved  what  I  thought  would 
be  enough  to  take  me  through  Normal. 
I  had  to  borrow  before  I  finished,  but  I 
knew  I  could  easily  pay  it  back  soon. 

So  to-day  I  am  a  public  school  teacher. 
My  field  of  labor  lies,  not  in  the  city, 
where  children  have  such  splendid  schools 
and  libraries  to  help  them,  but  in  the 
country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  still  fathers,  and  sometimes  mothers 
too,  who  think  more  of  what  can  be  done 
by  the  child  at  home  to  save  hired  help 
than  they  do  of  education.  So  it  is  my 
joy  to  give  freely  of  all  I  can  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  come  to  me.  I  want 
my  teaching  to  be  wider  and  deeper  than 
books,  and  mixed  in  with  it  all  a  great 
deal  of  the  law  of  "helping  the  other 
fellow." 

The  road  was  hard.  I  am  not  sorry. 
Yet  mother  never  mentions  what  she  did 
for  us,  while  father  always  tells  about 
the  fine  education  he  gave  us.  We  wisely 
keep  still.  He  is  our  father.  I  do  not 
wish  to  blame  him.  He  was  not  made 
of  the  stuff  to  see  things  the  right  way. 

And  mother — I  only  wish  all  girls  had 
a  mother  like  mine.  She  is  the  best  mother 


in  the  world,  and  I  hope  I  am  making 
her  happy. — M.O.M. 

HIS     MOTHER 

For  my  initial  chance  to  make  a  suc- 
cess in  life  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  my 
parents.  In  a  coal  mining  town  in  In- 
diana where  I  was  raised,  opportunities 
for  employment  outside  the  mines  were 
very  limited.  The  usual  thing  was  for 
fathers  to  start  their  boys  in  the  mines 
when  they  reached  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Fortunately  for  me,  my  father  and 
mother  had  a  bigger  vision  for  my  future. 
They  scrimped  and  saved  to  give  me  an 
education. 

After  I  finished  my  school  work  I  land- 
ed a  job  in  Arizona,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  future  my  parents  allowed  me  to 
go  without  a  murmur. 

When  I  returned  home  after  three 
years'  absence,  I  felt  disappointed  in  my 
folks.  They  seemed  embarrassed  in  my 
presence,  and  would  answer  me,  "Yes," 
"No,"  "Well,  well,"  "How  strange."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  old-fashion- 
ed and  hung  on  to  old  traditions  and  old 
prejudices.  I  felt  that  I  had  outgrown 
my  parents — that  they  weren't  my  kind 
any  more.  I  suppose  I  made  myself 
obnoxious  with  my  egotism  about  the 
wide,  open  spaces  of  Arizona,  and  my 
condescending  pity  for  the  people  who 
lived  in  my  home  town  with  its  cramped 
quarters  and  everlasting  pall  of  smoke. 

One  cold  winter  afternoon  I  was  in 
the  sitting-room,  enjoying  the  warmth 
of  the  fireplace.  My  mother  was  in  the 
kitchen,  busy  with  her  housework.  _  An 
old  woman  came  to  the  back  door,  shiver- 
ing, wrinkled,  broken  with  hard  work, 
and  poverty.  My  mother  asked  her  in, 
gave  her  a  warm  seat  by  the  kitchen 
stove,  put  on  the  coffee  pot  and  prepared 
a  meal.  The  old  woman  told  about  her 
daughter,  sick  in  bed  and  suffering  from 
the  cold.  Without  a  word,  my  mother 
went  to  her  room  and  came  back  with  a 
blanket.  I  learned  later  that  my  mother 
was  always  helping  some  unfortunate 
creature. 

It  awakened  me.  I  felt  then  that 
climate,  landscapes,  and  sunsets  are  little 
things  in  comparison  with  the  human 
heart,  and  that  my  mother's  life  in  this 
drab  mining  town  was  greater  than  mine 
in  the  sunny  uplands  of  Arizona.  There 
I  could  see  the  majesty  of  God.  Here, 
surely,  I  was  looking  on  the  heart  of  God. 

I  am  glad  my  knowledge  is  broader  than 
my  parents',  and  I  believe  this  know- 
ledge will  help  me  with  my  children; 
but  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  can  show 
them  just  the  every-day  goodness  my 
mother  showed  me. — J.B. 


What  Are  the  Dairymen's  Problems? 


By  Agnes  C.  Laut 
In  the  New  York  "Sun." 


Continued  From  June  1st  Issue 

1^0  an  outsider,  the  financing  of  $5,000,- 
•  000  by  53,000  dairymen  looks  easy.  It  is 
only  $100  a  man,  but  not  all  the  53,000 
leaguers  sell  to  Bordens.  They  sell  to 
other  companies  and  other  cities.  Sup- 
pose 10,000  leaguers  buy  the  250  Borden 
receiving  stations.  It  would  mean  $500 
a  man.  That,  too,  is  small  finances,  and 
could  be  financed  by  the  league  assessment 
of  25  cents  a  cow,  or  1  cent  a  hundred- 
weight, against  the  monthly  milk  checks. 
By  having  one  big  plant  only  and  one  big 
collecting  van  only  the  leaguers  could  pay 


that  $500  in  a  year.  They  would  save 
$2.50  a  day  in  teaming  milk  alone. 

But  observe,  this  plan  contemplates  the 
producer's  handling  the  gathering  and  re- 
ceiving of  his  product  only.  It  still  has 
to  be  pasteurized  and  distributed  in  the 
city,  and  that  is  where  the  greatest  re- 
duplication of  wages  and  equipment  ex- 
ists. There  is  still  the  question  of  manu- 
facturing the  by-products.  There  is  still 
the  all  important  question  of  price. 

The  league,  being  the  producer,  would 
set  its  own  price  to  the  farmers,  but  it 
would  then  have  to  market  that  milk  in 
the  city  independently  of  the  old  compa- 
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nies  or  sell  to  the  old  companies.  If  it 
charged  less  than  the  old  companies  it 
might  be  up  against  government  price 
fixing,  as  it  is  now.  If  it  charged  the 
same  as  the  old  companies  it  would  still 
be  in  for  the  public  growl. 

You  can't  contemplate  this  offer  with- 
out knowing  at  once  that  it  is  only  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  to  a  bigger  devel- 
opment. The  farmer  must  not  only  col- 
lect his  own  produce;  he  must  also  market 
and  distribute  it. 

So  there  comes  the  alternative  offer  of 
the  Bordens — to  sell  to  the  Dairymen's 
League  a  straight  half  interest  in  the  en- 
tire Borden  milk  business  of  receiving  and 
distributing.  Do  you  hear  the  soap  box 
orators  howl  of  "an  unholy  alliance"  with 
a  trust? 

Of  the  two  offers  one  does  not  have  to 
think  long  to  realize  that  it  is  some  form 
of  the  second  that  will  have  to  come 
across,  for  it  isn't  the  collecting  of  milk 
that  ruins  or  boosts  the  farmer.  The  crux 
is  the  selling  of  it  at  a  price  that  will  yield 
him  a  profit  and  keep  the  public  buying 
freely.  On  the  basis  of  his  tender  to  the 
public  institutions  of  New  York  the 
leaguer  declares  he  could  sell  at  9  cents 
and  still  clear  2  cents  for  himself. 

"Then,"  shouts  the  consumer,  "in  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  Cow  go  to  it  and  do 
it  and  do  it  quick!" 

This  is  a  bigger  proposition  than  rais- 
ing $5,000,000.  What  of  it?  It  is  a 
$200,000,000  crop  a  year,  and  the  saving 
to  the  public  will  be  $45,000,000.  In  view 
of  the  saving  to  the  public  there  is  hardly 
a  doubt  if  subscription  books  were  opened 
as  in  the  case  of  the  big  co-operative 
stores  of  England  the  public  would  sub- 
scribe, but  do  the  farmers  want  the  public 
in  on  this?  At  $30,000,000  to  buy  out  the 
entire  Bordens  each  leaguer  would  have 
to  be  assessed  only  $600. 

Or  there  is  another  alternative  to  get 
the  deal  financed  at  the  banks.  For  five 
years  the  big  public  utilities  have  been 
casting  envious,  hungry  eyes  at  the 
farmers.  No,  they  don't  want  to  gobble 
them  up  or  eat  them  alive.  They  want 
them  for  universal  customers.  They  want 
them  to  get  in  the  habit  of  wanting  street 
cars,  of  buying  gas,  or  using  electric 
power,  or  the  universal  telephone. 

In  the  great  gas  fields  of  the  middle 
West  there  are  5,000,000  people  using  gas 
for  light,  heat  and  power  at  $30  a  year 
a  family.  That  ridiculously  low  rate  pays 
the  public  utility  company  far  better  than 
a  higher  rate  sparsely  used.  Big  utility 
men  like  Doherty  have  again  and  again 
declared  they  would  eagerly  take  a  con- 
tract to  collect  farmers'  produce  in  the 
country  and  distribute  it  by  night  over 
the  car  lines  in  the  city  at  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  what  it  is  now  costing;  and  they 
would  double  dividends  out  of  the  profits. 

WHAT  GOOD  WILL  REALLY  MEANS 

When  I  first  heard  the  public  utility 
men  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  engineers 
I  turned  to  Henry  Doherty  and  said :  "As 
you  don't  happen  to  be  in  the  missionary 
business,  do  you  mind  telling  me  perfectly 
frankly  what  you  would  expect  to  get  out 
of  that?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "you  are  quite 
right.    It  isn't  a  charity  enterprise. 

"What  would  we  get  out  of  it?  First, 
we'd  get  the  right  to  string  our  poles  and 
wires  across  farms  and  country  highways. 
We'd  get  the  right  without  the  harassment 
we  have  now. 

"Second,  we'd  get  the  farmers  in  the 
habit  of  buying  what  we  have  to  sell — 
car  service,  gas,  electric  current  for  light 
Continued  on  page  24 
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Waste  Nothing 

This  is  no  time  for  "cream  slacker "  separators  or 
wasteful  methods  of  skimming  milk. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  and  the  Food 
Administration  begging  everyone  to  stop  waste,  "cream 
slacker "  methods  of  skimming  milk  must  go. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  partly  worn-out 
machine,  you  are  wasting  butter-fat  and  losing  money. 

Get  a  De  Laval  and 
save  ALL  your  cream 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint — clean  skimming, 
ample  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs, 
durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can 
compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE   DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


PETERBORO 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


Head  Office.  Toronto 


Don't  You  Need  More  Insurance? 

A  $1,000  policy  will  not  pay  much  more  than  the 
expenses  of  your  last  illness.  Let  us  send  you  particu- 
lars of  a  $5,000  policy  on  the  Protection  and  Savings 
Plan. 

EXCELSIOR  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY,    TORONTO 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
By  Robert  Watson 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE    COMING    OF    MARY    GRANT 

WHEN  first  I  arrived  at  Golden 
Crescent  I  was  not  a  little  worried 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  sufficient  work  in  the  store  and  on  the 
property  to  keep  two  men  busy.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  there 
really  was  not;  but,  then,  few  people  in 
and  around  that  easygoing  little  settle- 
ment cared  about  being  very  busy.  Still, 
when  Jake  and  I  wished  for  work  there 
was  always  enough  of  it  at  hand ;  just  as, 
when  we  felt  inclined  to  idle,  there  wa"s  no 
very  special  reason  why  we  should  not, 
for  there  seldom  was  anything  calling  for 
immediate  accomplishment  unless  it  were 
the  transporting  of  goods  from  the  up- 
going  steamers  to  the  store  and  the  put- 
ting up  of  camp  orders. 

I  did  not  have  to  concern  myself  much 
over  the  fixing  of  leaky  boats,  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  fences,  the  erection 
of  any  small  sheds  or  buildings  required, 
the  felling  of  trees,  the  sawing  and  split- 
ting up  of  our  winter  supply  of  fuel,  the 
raising  and  feeding  of  our  very  small 
poultry  family  and  the  tending  of  the 
garden.  These  had  been  Jake's  depart- 
ments before  my  coming  and,  as  he  looked 
after  them  as  no  other  man  I  knew  could 
have  done,  they  remained  his  especial 
cares. 

Jake  was  never  tremendously  occupied, 
yet  he  always  was  doing  something  dur- 
ing the  day-time — something  worth  while, 
something  that  showed. 

However,  when  there  was  a  particularly 
big  wash-up  on  the  beach  of  stray  timber 
lobs  from  some  of  the  booms  traveling 
along  the  coast  both  Jake  and  I  had  to 
knuckle  down  with  a  will  and  an  energy 
in  order  to  push  them  off  with  the  next 
out-going  tide  so  as  to  prevent  them  jam- 
ming and  piling  on  our  tidy,  clear,  and 
well-kept  foreshore. 

Outside  of  an  almost  unnecessary 
supervision,  the  store  was  my  only  care; 
consequently,  once  things  were  running 
properly,  I  had  lots  of  the  time  on  my 
hands  to  fish  over  by  Rita's  Isle  if  I  so  de- 
sired, to  shoot  in  the  woods  behind  when 
the  inclination  seized  me,  to  swim,  to 
smoke,  or  read  and  day-dream  as  fancy 
dictated. 

I  thrived  on  the  life.  Maybe,  I  grew 
lazy.  Anyway,  I  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it,  working  or  idling,  waking  or  sleep- 
ing. 

I  soon  got  to  know  the  men  from  the 
camps,  and  they  me.  With  the  knowledge 
of  them  came  an  ever-increasing  regard 
and  admiration  for  those  simple,  uncom- 
plaining, hard-working,  easily-led  world- 
wanderers,  who,  most  of  them,  were  ever 
ready  to  gamble  all  they  had  on  the  toss 
of  a  coin  or  the  throw  of  a  dice,  and,  if 
they  lost,  laugh  and  start  off  afresh.  That 
there  were  evilly-disposed  men  among  them 
— men  who  would  stop  at  nothing;  men 
who,  already,  had  stopped  at  nothing — I 
knew,  but  with  most  of  them,  their  hearts 
were  good. 

Joe  Clark  did  not  honor  me  with  a  visit 
for  many  a  day  after  our  first  encounter. 
Almost  I  had  begun  to  congratulate  my- 
self that  he  had  decided  to  let  slumbering 


SYNOPSIS 

f^EORGE  BRAMMERTON,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Brammerton  and  Hazelmere,  has 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  elder 
brother,  Harry,  and  has  been  ban- 
ished from  home  by  his  father. 

He  emigrates  to  Canada  under 
the  name  of  George  Bremner  and 
on  arriving  at  Vancouver  falls  in 
with  K.  B.  Horsfal,  a  millionaire 
meat  packer,  who  engages  him  to 
supervise  some  up  coast  property, 
at  Golden  Crescent  Bay,  belonging 
to  Horsfal's  daughter,  Eileen, 
Horsfal  accompanies  George  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  new  duties  which 
include  opening  a  store  for  supply- 
ing the  neighboring  lumber  camp, 
and  George  is  introduced  to  Jake 
Meaghan,  caretaker  of  the  property. 

From  a  newspaper  George  learns 
that  his  father  died  suddenly  on  the 
night  of  his  departure,  but  he  de- 
cides not  to  return.  He  opens  his 
store  and  starts  doing  business  with 
the  lumber  camps. 


dogs  lie,  when,  one  afternoon,  as  I  was 
sorting  the  newly  arrived  and  scanty  mail, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  letter  bearing 
the  name  of  Dow,  Cross  &  Sneddon  of 
Vancouver  and  addressed: 

Mr.  George  Bremner. 

Superintendent, 
Golden  Crescent  Trading  Co., 

Golden  Crescent  Bay,  B.C. 

"Hello!"  I  thought,  "Joe  Clark  at  last 
has  been  putting  some  of  his  threats  into 
execution.    Now  for  the  fireworks !" 

I  opened  the  envelope  and  found  that 
my  conjecture  was  a  wrong  one  and  that 
Joe  Clark's  knife  for  me — if  he  had  one — 
was  not  yet  sharpened. 

"Dear  Sir,"  the  letter  ran, 

"We  have  received  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Eldergrove  &  Price,  solicitors  for  the 
property   adjoining   that   of   the   Golden 


Crescent  Co.,  informing  us  that  some 
friends  of  the  owner  have  permission 
from  him  to  occupy  his  house  at  Golden 
Crescent.  This  refers  to  the  house  in 
proximity  to  the  wharf  and  the  store.  It 
is  at  present  boarded  up. 

"Two  Japanese  women  will  arrive  by  the 
steamer  Cloochman  at  the  end  of  the  week 
to  open  up,  air,  clean  out  the  house  and 
put  it  in  order.  These  cleaners  will  return 
to  Vancouver  by  the  same  steamer  on  her 
southward  journey  the  following  week. 

"This  letter  is  written  simply  to  inform 
you  of  the  facts,  so  that  you  may  know 
that  nothing  illegal  is  going  on. 

"Of  course,  we  are  in  no  way  interested 
in  this  property. 

"Yours  truly, 

"Dow,  Cross  &  Sneddon." 

I  showed  the  letter  to  Jake,  who  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  the  Bay  was  becoming 
a  "damned  pleasure  resort,"  as  this  would 
make  the  second  time  in  five  years  that 
visitors  had  been  staying  in  that  house. 
On  the  strength  of  the  news  he  drank  an 
extra  half-cup  of  whisky,  then  said  that 
for  decency's  sake  he  would  row  out  and 
bring  the  Japs  ashore  when  the  Cloochman 
came  in.. 

Two  shy,  pretty,  little  women  they 
proved,  who  thanked  Jake  with  smiles  and 
profuse  bows  much  to  that  old  rascal's 
confusion.  They  were  all  bustle  and  work. 
They  had  the  boards  down  from  the  win- 
dows and  had  the  doors  and  windows  wide 
open  five  minutes  after  they  got  ashore. 
Morning,  noon  and  night,  they  were  scrub- 
bing, washing,  beating,  dusting,  polishing 
and  airing,  until  I  was  more  inquisitive 
that  an  old  maid's  cat  to  view  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors.  But  my  sense  of 
propriety  overcame  my  curiosity,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  I  remained  in  ignorance. 

One  night,  after  the  little  workers  had 
gone  back  to  Vancouver,  I  was  lying  in 
my  bed  enjoying  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
"Virginibus  Puerisque,"  when  I  fancied  I 
heard  the  throbbing  of  a  gasoline  launch. 
I  rose  and  looked  out  at  the  open  window; 
but  it  was  one  of  those  inky-back  nights, 
without  either  moon  or  stars,  a  night  when 
even  the  sea  became  invisible,  so  I  saw 
nothing. 

When  the  throbbing  ceased,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  oars  and,  as  a  small  boat  evi- 
dently neared  the  shore,  there  came  a 
sound  of  voices,  both  male  and  female. 

Two  trips  were  made  from  the  launch; 
one  bearing  the  people  I  presumed,  the 
other  conveying  their  baggage.  I  had  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  my  new  neighbors 
were  arriving,  although  I  might  have  been 
stone-blind  so  far  as  anything  being  vis- 
ible was  concerned. 

It  was  chilly  standing  there  at  the  win- 
dow, in  the  night  air,  in  my  pyjamas — 
the  nights  were  always  chilly  at  Golden 
Crescent — so  I  went  back  to  bed,  deter- 
mined to  wait  and  see  what  the  morrow 
would  disclose. 

My  first  glance  out  of  doors,  early  next 
morning,  materialized  what  I  had  a 
vague  notion  might  have  been  a  dream. 
There  was  no  sign  of  any  stir  in  the  house 
across  the  little,  wooden,  rustic  bridge 
that  connected  it,  over  a  narrow  creek, 
with  the  roadway  leading  to  the  stores. 
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That  was  only  natural  as,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  travelers  were  journey-weary. 
But  a  freshly  painted  rowing  boat  with 
light  oars  was  made  fast  to  the  off  side  of 
the  wharf  while  several  leather  traveling 
bags  and  other  packages  were  piled  on 
the  veranda  of  that  house  over  the  way. 

I  had  shaved,  parted  my  hair  at  its  most 
becoming  angle  and  dressed  myself  with 
particular  care  that  morning,  going  to  the 
extent  of  sewing  a  burst  seam  in  my 
breeches  and  polishing  my  leggings;  all 
in  anticipation  of  a  visit  from  the  new 
arrivals,  thinking  they  would  be  almost 
certain  to  call  at  the  store  that  forenoon 
to  arrange  for  their  supplies. 

I  dusted  the  shelves,  polished  the  scales, 
put  the  sacks  of  potatoes  where  they  be- 
longed, mopped  up  some  molasses  that 
had  escaped  to  the  floor  from  a  leaky  can, 
and  swept  out  the  store;  then  I  waited  in 
blissful  anticipation  for  my  new  cus- 
tomers. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jake  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  some  strange,  wireless-tele- 
pathetic  manner  he  must  have  got  wind 
of  what  had  occurred  during  the  night, 
for  I  noticed  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  same  fever  for  cleanliness 
and  smartness  as  I  had  been.  He  had 
turned  his  neckcloth,  and  the  clean  side  of 
it  was  now  trying  to  delude  the  innocent 
outside  world  that  it  (the  neckcloth)  had 
been  freshly  washed.  Mike — bad  luck  to 
his  drunken  carcass — looked  sick  and  ap- 
peared to  be  slowly  recovering  from  the 
evil  effects  of  a  bath. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  I  saw  an  elder- 
ly, rotund  lady  come  out  to  the  veranda 
and  take  the  baggage  inside.  That  was 
the  only  bit  of  excitement  that  happened 
after  all  my  preparations. 

Late  a  launch  called  from  Camp  No.  1, 
with  an  order  for  a  thousand  and  one 
different  commodities,  and  all  required 
right  away.  That  put  idle,  inquisitive 
thoughts  out  of  my  head  for  the  remainder 
of  the  forenoon. 

I  got  out  of  my  best  clothes,  donned  a 
half-dirty  shirt,  a  suit  of  overalls  and  a 
pair  of  old  boots,  then  got  busy  selecting, 
sorting  and  packing  until  my  brow  was 
moist  and  my  hair  was  awry. 

I  had  just  got  rid  of  the  men  and  was 
standing  surveying  my  topsy-turvy  store, 
with  everything  lying  around  in  tremen- 
dous confusion  and  all  requiring  to  be  set 
to  rights  again  before  I  would  know  where 
to  lay  my  hands  on  a  single  article,  when 
a  melodious  but  rather  measured  feminine 
voice  in  the  vicinity  of  my  left  shoulder 
startled  me  into  consternation. 

A  young  lady,  almost  of  a  height  with 
me,  was  standing  by  my  side;  while  a 
stout,  elderly  lady,  the  same  lady  whom  I 
had  seen  on  the  veranda  over  the  way,  was 
filling  the  doorway. 

I  was  messy  all  over  with  flour  dust, 
brown  earth  from  the  potato  sacks,  grease 
and  grime.  I  had  slipped  at  the  water 
edge  while  assisting  the  loggers  to  load 
their  goods  and  this  did  not  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  my  personal  appear- 
ance. I  wiped  my  hands  on  my  damp 
overalls  and  my  hands  came  out  of  the 
contact  worse  than  before. 

"I  wish  to  see  the  manager,"  demanded 
the  melodious  voice,  -its  owner  raising  her 
skirts  and  displaying,  ah,  well!  and  step- 
ping over  some  excelsior  packing  which 
lay  in  her  way. 

"Your  wish  is  granted,  lady,"  I 
answered. 

"Are  you  the  manager?"  she  asked, 
raising  her  eyebrows  in  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment. 

"I  have  that   honor  ,  madam,"    I    res- 


ALPHA  GAS  ENGINES 

faithful    as    a    work-horse 

DEPENDABILITY    is    the    keynote  of  the  Alpha.      It  RUNS 
when  you  want  it  to  —  chugs   away    all   day   and    you  never 
need  to  think  about  it. 
It's  always  reliable  ;  always  ready. 
Why? 

Because    it's    so    simply    and    sturdily    designed    and    so    expertly 
and  honestly  built. 

There's  nothing  complicated  about  the  Alpha — no  electric  batteries  ; 
no  delicate  attachments  to  "  keep  you  guessing." 

Just  oil  it ;    turn  on    the    fuel — either    gasoline    or    kerosene — and 
the  Alpha  does  the  rest. 

It   takes    a    whole    lot    of    the    drudgery  out  of  farmwork,  and,  in 
addition,  saves  time  and  fuel. 

JUST  ASK  ANY  ALPHA  USER 

Alpha   Gas    Engines    are    made  in    12    sizes,    1)4 

to   28  H.  P.,  and  in   stationary,  semi-portable   or 

portable      style,    with     hopper  or    tank  -  cooled 

cylinder. 

Write  today  for  our  gas  engine  book 
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and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butter- Workers.       Catalogues   of   any   of   our  lines  mailed  upon  request 
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Summer  Packs  V^ 


sometimes  called  plough  shoes  or   harvest 
shoes  because  they  are  especially  designed  for 
wear  in   the    ploughing   and   harvesting 
seasons. 

You  will  not  be  troubled  with  tired, 
aching  feet  after  doing  a  hard  day's  work 
in  Palmer's  Summer  Packs,  because  they 
are  light  in  weight,  durable,  roomy,  com- 
fortable and  waterproof. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  pair  of  these. 
"Moose  Head  Brand"  shown  above  is 
Stamped  on  every  pair. 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  LTD. 

FREDERICTON,  N.B.,  CANADA.       34 
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Fairbanks 

Wagon  Scales 

are  the  practical  heavy  load  scale  for  the  farm  as  well  as  for 
contractors,  builders,  hay  and  grain  dealers  or  coal  merchants. 
They  combine  convenience,  simplicity  and  accuracy.  Fair- 
banks Wagon  Scales  fill  every  weighing  requirement  in 

Capacities  5  and  lO  Tons 

Every  Fairbanks  Wagon  Scale  may  be  fitted  with  a  Compound 
or  Columbia  Grain  Beam,  adaptable  to  graduations  and 
standards  required  by  the  purchaser.  Platforms  are  of  steel 
frame  construction  and  vary  from  8x14  ft.  to  7  ft.  11  in.  x22  ft. 
Extension  levers  to  carry  beams  20  feet  from  scales  are  another 
convenient  device  obtainable  at  small  additional  cost,  making 
it  possible  to  locate  the  weighing  beam  under  cover  of  an 
adjoining  building. 

Fairbanks  Pitless  Wagon  Scales 

are  convenient  and  accurate  scales  for  use  where  a  pit  is 
undesirable.  The  height  of  scale  is  only  nine  inches  from 
top  of  platform  to  bottom  of  steel  frame.  This  is  an  ideal 
scale  for  farm,  contracting  and  quarry  use.  Capacity  5  tons. 
All  prices  are  exclusive  of  timber  and  foundations.  Write 
our  nearest  branch  for  full  particulars. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks- Morse  Co., 

Limited 

St.  John      Quebec     Montreal      Ottawa     Toronto 

Hamilton      Winnipeg      Calgary      Windsor 

Saskatoon  Vancouver 
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Sending  Money  to  Soldiers 

Those  who  have  friends  or  relatives  at  the 
front,  may  wish  to  send  money,  but  possibly 
do  not  know  the  best  way  to  do  so. 

If  time  permits,  the  safest  and  most 
convenient  method  of  making  remittances 
abroad  is  the  Bank  Money  Order  or  Draft, 
as  issued  by  The  Merchants  Bank. 

If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  send  money 
without  delay,  the  Bank  will  arrange  this 
by  Cable  Transfer. 

TH€  M€RCHANT5  BANK 


_ 


Head  Office:  Montreal.    «/F     CANADA  Established  1864. 

with  its  102  Branches  in  Oatario,  32  Branches  in  Ouebec,  19  Branches  in  Manitoba, 
21  Branches  in  Saskatchewan,  53  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  8  Branches  in  British 
Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE    OR    CALL    AT    NEAREST    BRANCH. 
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ponded  with  a  bow,  but  not  daring  to  look 
at  her  face  in  my  then  dishevelled  state. 

"I  am  Miss  Grant,"  she  said. 

"Miss  Grant!  Pleased  to  meet  you." 

I  shoved  out  a  grimy  paw,  like  the  fool  I 
was.  When  it  was  too  late  I  remembered 
my  position  and  brought  the  paw  back  to 
my  side. 

The  young  lady  had  already  drawn  her- 
self up  with  an  undefinable  dignity. 

It  was  a  decided  snub,  and  well  merited; 
so  I  could  hardly  blame  her. 

I  saw,  in  the  hurried  glimpse  I  got  of 
her  then,  that  she  was  hatless  and  that  her 
hair  was  a  great  crown  of  wavy,  burn- 
ished gold,  radiating  in  the  sunlight  that 
streamed  through  the  doorway  despite 
the  obstruction  of  the  young  lady's  com- 
panion. 

"It  is  our  intention  to  live  at  Golden 
Crescent  for  some  time,  sir.  I  understand 
we  may  purchase  our  supplies  here?" 

"Yes!  madam, — Miss." 

I  backed,  in  order  to  get  round  to  my 
proper  side  of  the  counter.  But,'  un- 
fortunately, I  backed  without  looking;  I 
stumbled  over  an  empty  box  and  sprawled, 
like  a  clown,  into  the  corner,  landing  in- 
continently among  bundles  of  brooms  and 
axe  handles. 

Never  in  all  my  life  did  I  feel  so  in- 
significant or  so  foolish  as  then.  ■  The 
very  devil  himself  seemed  to  have  set  his 
picked  imps  after  me;  for  it  was  my  habit, 
ordinarily,  to  be  neither  dirty  as  I  was 
then,  nor  clownish  as  I  must  have  ap- 
peared. 

To  put  it  mildly;  I  was  deeply  em- 
barrassed ;  and  at  a  woman  too.  Oh !  the 
degradation  of  it. 

As  I  rose,  I  fancied  that  my  ears  caught 
the  faintest  tinkle  of  a  laugh.  I  turned 
my  frowning  eyes  on  the  young  lady,  but 
she  was  a  very  owl  for  inscrutable  solem- 
nity. I  looked  over  at  the  elderly  person 
in  the  doorway,  she  was  smiling  upon  me 
with  a  most  exasperating  benignity. 

"What  kind  of  business  do  you  run 
here?"  asked  the  self-possessed  young 
lady. 

"Strictly  cash,  miss,  excepting  the 
camps  and  the  better  class  of  settlers." 

"I  did  not  inquire  how  you  ran  your 
business,  but  what  kind  of  business  you 
ran,"  she  retorted  icily.  "Of  course,  we 
shall  pay  as  we  purchase." 

I  was  hastening  from  bad  to  worse.- 
I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  or 
kicked  myself.  With  a  tremendous  effort, 
I  pulled  myself  together  and  assumed  as 
much  dignity  as  was  possible  in  my 
badly  ruffled  internal  and  external  con- 
dition. 

"Are  there  any  men  about  the  place?" 
she  asked,  changing  the  subject  with  dis- 
concerting suddenness. 

I  flushed  slightly  at  the  taunt. 

"N — no,  miss,"  I  replied,  in  my  best 
shop-keeper  tone,  "sorry — but  we  are 
completely  out  of  them." 

She  must  have  detected  the  flavor  of 
sarcasm,  for  her  lips  relaxed  for  the 
brifest  moment  and  a  smile  was  born 
which  showed  two  rows  of  even  'white 
teeth.  I  ventured  a  smile  in  return,  but 
it  proved  a  sorry  and  an  unfortunate 
one,  for  it  killed  hers  ruthlessly  and  right 
at  the  second  of  its  birth,  too. 

I  almost  waited  for  her  to  tell  me  I 
was  "too  fresh,"  but  she  aid  not  do  so. 
She  had  a  more  telling  way.  She  simply 
wilted  me  with  a  silent  reserve  that  there 
was  no  combating. 

Only  on  one  or  two  occasions  had  I 
encountered  that  particular  shade  of  re- 
serve that  adjusts  everything  around  to 
its  proper  sphere  and  level  without  hurt- 
ing, and  it  was  always  in  elderly,  aristo- 
cratic, British  duchesses;  never  in  a  young 
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lady  with  golden  hair  and  eyes — well,  at 
that  time,  I  could  not  tell  the  color  of 
her  eyes,  but  there  was  something  in  them 
that  completed  a  combination  that  I 
seemed  to  have  been  hunting  for  all  my 
life  and  had  never  been  able  to  find. 

"Mr.  Store-keeper,"  she  commenced 
again.  I  felt  like  tearing  my  hair  and 
crying  aloud.  "Mr.  Store-keeper,"  for- 
sooth! "You  appear  anxious  to  miscon- 
strue me.     Let  me  explain — please." 

I  bowed  contritely.  What  else  could 
I  do? 

"This  afternoon,  I  have  a  piano,  boxed, 
coming  by  the  steamer  Siwash.  I  would 
like  if  you  could  find  me  some  assistance 
to  get  it  ashore  and  placed  in  my  house." 

She  said  it  so  easily  and  it  sounded  so 
simple.  But  what  a  poser  it  was!  Bring 
a  full-fledged  piano  from  a  steamer  three 
hundred  yards  out  in  the  Bay,  land  it 
and  place  it  in  a  house  on  the  top  of  a 
rock.  Heaven  help  the  piano!  I  thought, 
as  I  gaped  at  her  in  bewilderment. 

"Oh! — of  course,"  she  put  in  hurried- 
ly, toying  with  the  chain  of  her  silver 
purse,  "if  you  are  afraid  to  tackle  it, 
why — I'll — we  shall  do  it  ourselves." 

She  turned  on  her  heel. 

She  looked  so  determined  that  I  had 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  she  would 
have  a  go  at  it  anyway. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure,  I  am  sure,"  I  said  quickly,  as 
if  I  had  been  reared  all  my  life  on  piano 
moving. 

She  turned  and  smiled,  a  real,  full- 
grown,  able-bodied,  entrancing  mis- 
chievous smile,  and  all  of  it  full  on  the 
dirty,  grimy  individual — me. 

"It  does  not  happen  to  be  the  kind  of 
piano  one  can  take  to  pieces,  Miss  Grant, 
is  it?"  I  asked. 

"It  is,"  she  answered,  "but  that  one 
might  not  be  able  to  put  it  together 
again." 

It  was  another  bull's-eye  for  the  lady. 

She  went  on.  "I  have  never  received 
a  piano,  knocked  down." 

Something  inside  of  me  sniggered  at 
the  phrase,  for  it  was  purely  a  business 
one.  But  I  was  too  busy  just  then  figur- 
ing the  ins  and  outs  of  the  matter  to 
give  way  to  any  hilarity. 

"Thanks  so  much!  What  a  relief!" 
she  sighed,  with  a  nod  to  her  silent  com- 
panion, who  nodded  in  return. 

"Oh!  may  I  have  five  cents'  worth  of 
pins,  Mister — Mister — " 

"Mr.  Bremner,"  I  added. 

"Thank  you!" 

"Hair  pins,  hat  pins,  safety  pins  or 
clothes  pins?"  I  queried. 

"Just  pins,  with  points  and  heads  on 
them,   if  you  don't  mind." 

I  bowed  ceremoniously. 

"We  shall  be  over  this  afternoon,  when 
we  have  made  a  list  of  the  supplies  we 
require,"   she  went  on. 

As  I  hunted  for  the  pins  she  began 
to  look  in  her  purse  for  a  five  cent  piece. 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  I  said,  "I  can  charge 
these  to  your  bill  in  the  afternoon." 

"No!  thank  you,"  she  replied,  airily 
and  lightly — oh !  so  very,  very  airily  that 
I  would  not  have  been  surprised  had  she 
flown  away.  "Your  terms  are  strictly 
cash;  I  would  not  disturb  your  business 
routine  for  worlds." 

As  I  held  out  the  package  to  her,  I 
stopped  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
really  at  ease  and  equal  to  her. 

"Possibly  you  would  prefer  that  I  send 
this  package  round  by  the  delivery 
wagon?"  I  said. 

She  picked  the  paper  package  from  be- 
tween my  fingers  and  her  chin  went  into 
the  air  at  a  most  dangerous  elevation, 
while  her  eyelids   closed  over  her   eyes, 
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NEPONSET  PAROID  ROOFING  NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 

RED  or  GREEN  as  well  as  GREY 

MANY  people  do  not  even  yet  know  that,  in  addition  to 
the  standard  GREY  finish,  the  famous  Paroidj§  also 
made  with  a  crushed  slate  surface ;  permanent  Re9  or 
Green  colors.  Imagine  what  handsome  effects  are  possible 
with  these  colors. 
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Of  course  the  main  points  about 
Paroid  are  its  long  life,  its  weather 
and  fire  resistance,  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  easy  to  lay  and  so  economical 
to  use.  Ask  your  lumber 
or  hardware  dealer. 
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— students — clerks — teachers — young  people  just  starting  in  business 
— we  offer  real  opportunities.  The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  furnish  everything.  If  you  are  interested,  we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  will  write  immediately 
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THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
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allowing  long,  golden-brown  lashes  to 
brush  her  cheeks.  Then,  without  a  word, 
die  turned  her  back  on  me  and  passed 
through  the  doorway  with  her  companion, 
or  chaperon,  or  aunt,  or  whatever  rela- 
tion to  her  the  elderly  lady  might  bear. 

'"So  foolish!"  I  heard  her  exclaim,  un- 
der her  breath,  then  she  went  over  some- 
thing on  her  fingers  to  the  elderly  lady, 
who  laughed  and  started  in  to  talk 
volubly. 

The  mystery  of  that  madam's  benign 
smile  solved  itself;  she  was  evidently 
talkative  enough,  but  she  was  deaf  as  a 
Continued  on  page  25 

WHAT  ARE  THE  DAIRYMEN'S 
PROBLEMS  ? 

Continued  from  page  19 

and  power;  but  most  important  of  all 
we'd  get  the  thing  more  valuable  to  us 
than   franchise   or   monopoly — we'd   get 

public  good  will " 

"And  that  means " 


Mr.  Doherty  didn't  answer;  or  if  he 
did,  I  would  not  dare  to  quote  him.  But 
public  good  will  means  easy  finance. 

The  biggest  opportunity  that  ever  came 
to  the  farmers  is  knocking  at  their  door. 
They  must  pay  up  now  or  shut  up,  and 
forever. 

NO  PLACE  FOR  CHEAP  MEN  HERE 

The  danger  is  not  that  they  will  not 
grab  the  opportunity  with  both  hands.  The 
danger  is  that  they  have  been  ground  close 
to  the  grindstone  so  long  they  will  want 
15  cent  men  to  swing  the  job;  and  you 
can't  get  cheap  men  to  swing  a  $200,000,- 
000  job. 

Harold  Powell  was  one  of  the  highest 
paid  men  in  California  when  he  swung 
the  Citrus  Union  into  success,  and  the 
dairymen  must  back  big  men  to  back  their 
big  job.  If  I  were  a  leaguer,  which  I  am, 
I'd  go  down  to  a  banker  utility  man  like 
Doherty  and  I'd  say: 
"Now,  Mr.  Public  Utility,  you  want  the 


farmers  for  universal  customers.  Thus 
and  thus  you  have  said  about  doing  the 
farmer's  food  job  cheaper  than  he  can  do 
it  himself.  We're  up  against  the  place 
where  we  have  to  pay  up  or  shut  up. 
Aren't  you  up  against  the  same  place,  Mr. 
Public  Utility?  Isn't  the  public  about 
where  it  is  going  to  skin  you  as  it  skins 
us  unless  you  get  good  will? 

"We  have  to  pay  up  or  shut  up.  So 
have  you.  Come  on  in  with  us  and  show 
us  how  to  swing  it." 


Granulated  Eyelids* 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Oust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Tube*  2  5  c.  For  Book  eflheEyefreeask 
Oruggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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TIRES 

MADE  BY  HAND 

PARTRIDGE  Non-Skids  for 
rear-wheel  power,  safety  and 
service. 

Partridge  Guide  Tires  for  front-wheel 
economy  and  steady  steering. 

Equipped  with  Partridge  Tires  your 

car   can    give    its  best  service,   as   is 

proved  by  last  year's  adjustment 

record — less  than  \  of  1  per  cent. 

Partridge  Tubes  are  made  to  the  same 
high  standard.    Sold  by  all  Garages. 

MADE  BY 

THE  F.  E.  PARTRIDGE 
RUBBER  CO.  Ltd. 

GUELPH       :      ONT. 
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MY  BRAVE  AND  GALLANT 
GENTLEMAN 

Continued  from  page  24 

wooden  block  and  used  her  smile  to  cover 
her  deficiency. 

Had  I  only  known,  how  I  could  have 
defended  myself  against,  and  lashed  out 
in  return  at,  that  tantalizing,  self-pos- 
sessed, wit-battling,  and  despite  it  all  ex- 
tremely feminine  young  lady! 

They  left  my  place  and  went  over  to 
their  own  bungalow.  Soon  they  re- 
appeared with  large  sunhats  on  their 
heads,  for  the  sun  was  beautifully  bright 
and  exceedingly  warm.  They  went  down 
to  the  beach  together.  The  elderly  lady 
got  into  the  rowing  boat,  while  my  late 
antagonist  pushed  it  into  the  water  and 
sprang  into  it  with  a  most  astounding 
agility.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  out 
on  the  Bay. 

Miss  Grant,  as  I  remembered  her  name 
was,  handled  the  oars  like  an  Oxford 
stroke  and  with  that  amazing  ease,  at- 
tained only  after  long  practice  which 
makes  the  onlooker,  viewing  the  finished 
article  in  operation,  imagine  that  he  can 
do  it  as  well  himself,  if  not  a  shade  or 
so  better — yes!  and  standing  on  his  head 
at  that. 

For  an  hour,  I  worked  in  the  store 
righting  the  wrongs  that  were  visible 
everywhere,  vowing  to  myself  that  never 
again  would  it  be  found  in  such  a  dis- 
graceful condition;  not  even  if  the  three 
camps  should  come  down  together  and 
insist  on  immediate  service. 

At  high  noon  I  went  over  to  Jake's 
shack  and  found  him  preparing  his  usual 
clammy  concoction. 

I  broached  the  subject  of  the  piano  to 
him,  putting  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  left 
him  open  to  refuse  to  do  the  job  if  he 
felt  so  inclined. 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two, 
but  I  knew  he  was  thinking  hard. 

"Well,  I'll  be  gol-darned,"  he  said  at 
last.  "They'll  be  transporting  skating 
rinks  and  picture  shows  up  here  next. 
It'll  be  me  for  the  tall  timbers  then, 
you  bet." 

A  little  later,  he  went  on,  "Guess, 
George — we  got  to  do  it,  though.  Young 
ladies  is  young  ladies  them  days,  and  we 
might  as  well  be  civil  and  give  in  right 


at  the  start,  for  we  got  to  do  it  in  the 
finish." 

I  agreed. 

As  we  were  in  a  hurry  I  helped  Jake 
to  eat  his  clam  chowder.  We  went  down 
to  the  beach  to  review  the  situation  and 
inspect  the  apparatus  we  had  to  work 
with. 

I  told  Jake  the  piano  would  probably 
weigh  about  five  hundred  pounds  and  that 
we  would  require  to  bolster  up  the  raft 
sufficiently  to  carry  some  three  hundred 
pounds  more  in  order  to  be  safe. 

As  it  stood,  the  raft  was  capable  of 
carrying  some  four  hundred  pounds,  so 
we  had  just  to  double  its  capacity. 

Jake  knew  his  business.  He  rowed 
along  the  beach,  and  picked  out  short 
logs  to  suit  his  needs.  He  lashed  them 
together  and  completed  a  raft  that  looked 
formidable  enough  to  carry  the  good  ship 
Siivash  herself  across  the  Bay  to  the 
shore. 

We  put  off  with  a  rowing  boat,  fore 
and  aft,  long  before  the  Siwash's  whistle 
announced  her  coming. 

Had  the  sea  been  otherwise  than  calm 
as  a  duck  pond  we  would  have  experienced 
all  kinds  of  trouble,  for  our  raft  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  unwieldy 
floating  pier. 

When  the  steamer  ran  into  the  Bay  I 
noticed  Miss  Grant  put  out  alone  and 
rowed  toward  us. 

"Jake,"  I  exclaimed  somewhat  hotly, 
"if  that  young  lady  interferes  with  the 
way  we  handle  this  job  by  as  much  as 
a  signle  word,  we'll  steer  straight  for 
the  shore  and  leave  the  piano  to  sink 
or  swim." 

"You  bet!"  agreed  Jake. 

"Skirts  is  all  right,  but  they  ain't  any 
good  movin'  pianners  off'n  steamers. 
Guess  we  ain't  proved  ourselves  much 
good  neither,  so  far,  George,"  he  added 
with  a  grin. 

The  Siwash  came  to  a  stand-still  and 
we  threw  our  ropes  aboard  and  were  soon 
made  fast  alongside. 

Everything  there  went  like  clockwork. 
The  piano  was  on  the  lower  deck  and 
slings  were  already  round  it,  so  that  all 
that  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  get  the 
steamer's  winch  going,  hoist  the  instru- 
ment overboard,  and  lower  it  on  to  the 
raft.     The  piano  was  set  on  a  low  truck 


with  runners  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  moving.  I  arranged  that  this  truck 
be  left  with  us  and  I  would  see  to  its 
return  on  the  steamer's  south-bound  jour- 
ney. 

Our  chief  fear  was  that  the  piano  might 
get  badly  placed  or  that  the  balance  of 
the  raft  might  prove  untrue,  the  whole 
business  would  topple  over,  and  the  piano 
would  be  dispensing  nautical  airs  to  the 
mermaids  at  the  bottom  of  Golden  Cres- 
cent Bay. 

Jake's  work  stood  the  test  valiantly 
and,  with  the  hooks  and  rings  he  had 
fixed  into  the  logs  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, we  lashed  the  instrument  so  firm- 
ly and  securely  that  nothing  short  of  a 
hurricane  or  a  collision  could  possibly 
have  dislodged  it. 

Miss  Grant  stood  by  some  fifteen  yards 
away  watching  the  proceedings  interes- 
tedly, and  anxiously  as  I  thought,  but 
not  a  word  did  she  utter  to  show  that  she 
had  anything  but  absolute  confidence  in 
our  ability. 

Finally,  they  cast  our  ropes  off,  and 
Jake  and  I,  with  our  four  oars,  manned 
our  larger  rowing  boat  and  headed  for 
shore.  It  was  hard  pulling,  but  we  ran 
in  on  the  off  side  of  the  wharf,  directly 
in  line  with  the  rocks  at  the  back  of 
which  Miss  Grant's  bungalow  was  built, 
all  without  mishap. 

Despite  the  great  help  of  the  piano- 
truck,  Jake  and  I,  strive  as  we  liked, 
were  unable  to  move  the  heavy  piece  of 
furniture  from  the  raft.  We  tugged, 
and  pulled,  and  hoisted,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  the  wheels  of  the  truck  got  set 
continually  between  the  logs. 

Once,  I  went  head  over  heels  backward 
into  the  water;  and  once  Jake  tripped 
over  a  cleat  and  did  likewise. 

"All  we  need,  Jake,"  I  remarked,  "is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more 
leverage." 

Miss  Grant  heard  and  jumped  out  of 
her  boat. 

"Mr. — Mr.  Bremner,  could  I  lend  you 
that  extra  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  or 
so?" 

I  looked  at  her.     She  was  all  willing- 
ness and   meekness;   the  latter  a  mood 
which  I,  even  with  my  scant  knowledge 
of  her,  did  not  altogether  believe  in. 
(To  be  continued) 


SAVE  SUGAR  By  Using' 

CROWN  BRAND 

CORN  «8YRUP 

for  all  Sweetening 


In  2,  5,  10  and  20 

pound  tint 

and 

3  lb.  "Perfect  Seal" 

Glass  Jars. 


for  making  homemade  candy— for  all 
baking  — as  a  sauce  for  desserts— on 
griddle  cakes  and  hot  biscuits — use  this 
delicious  table  syrup,  made  from  corn 
—and  thus  save  sugar.  Ask  your  grocer. 
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Butter  rail 
with  fitting  cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pails,  and  tubs,  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is  therefore  a  true  household 
saving.  The  butter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  of  their  light  weight, 
and  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  Sold  by 
your  dealer. 

THE    E.    B.    EDDY    CO.,    LIMITED 
HULL        -        CANADA 


Ten  Cows? 


To  every  farmer  and  dairyman,  the 
Dominion  Government  gives  the  fol- 
lowing advice :  If  you  own  ten  or 
more  cowg,  install  a  Mechanical 
Milker  and  save  labor,  time,  money 
and  drudgery. 


have  been  tried,  tested,  and  proven 
for  three  years  by  the  Government 
and  are  now  installed  in  the  Experi- 
mental Farms  from  coast  to  coast. 
Don't  worry  about  the  hired  men  you 
can't  get — install  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine,  it  will  do  the  same  work  as 
three  men  milking  by  hand  and  in  the 
same  time. 

Easy  to  operate,  economical  and 
doing  the  work  with  uniformity,  the 
same  at  every  milking— Empire  Milk- 
ers will  solve  your  labor  problem. 

Write  us  for  special 
testimonials  and  in- 
formation. 

Address  Dept.L. 

The  Empire  Cream 

Separator  Co.  of  Canada, 

Limited      83 
Montreal  Toronto 


New  Sunday  Night  Supper 

Company  Meals  That  Don't  Require  Much  "Baking" 


HPHE  Sunday  night  supper  is  usually 
-*■  something  of  a  treat  in  the  week's 
plainer,  more  substantial  bill-of-fare, 
whether  the  family  are  alone  or 
when,  as  it  often  happens  in  the  country 
where  week  days  are  too  busy  for  visit- 
ing, the  Sunday  night  supper  is  a  com- 
pany meal.  Conditions  have  made  it  im- 
possible as  well  as  undesirable  to  have  the 
abundance  of  cold  meats  and  cheese  and 
pies  and  cakes  and  sugar  cookies  that 
seemed  almost  necessary  a  few  years  ago. 
It  remains  with  the  housekeeper  to  pro- 
vide something  as  good  or  better  without 
having  a  boiled  ham  or  a  roast  of  beef  in 
the  house,  and  without  the  free  use  of 
sugar  and  white  flour  and  lard  and  butter 
— the  things  that  made  mother's  cooking 
so  famously  rich  and  toothsome. 

After  all,  those  elaborate  meals  with 
their  surfeit  of  everything  sweet  and  fat 
and  starchy  were  not  the  most  satisfying 
and  certainly  not  the  most  wholesome.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  so  very  difficult  to  plan 
something  which  will  be  more  palatable, 
which  will  leave  a  happier  after  feeling, 
and  what  is  quite  as  important,  will  use 
less  of  the  meat,  flour,  fat  and  sugar 
needed  for  the  army  and  incidentally  cost 
less.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  potatoes 
are  our  most  practical  substitute  for 
wheat  in  Canada;  they  might  well  be  used 
at  every  meal,  provided  we  practise  a 
variety  of  ways  of  cooking  them.  Even 
the  potato  salad,  generally  popular  in 
warm  weather,  may  be  dressed  up  in  so 
many  ways  as  to  be  scarcely  recognized 
from  one  week  to  another.  The  cold 
boiled  potatoes  may  be  sliced  and  the 
dressing  poured  over  them,  then  sliced 
cucumbers  or  minced  onion  added  with  a 
sprinkling  of  chopped  parsley  or  celery 
seed  if  the  stalk  celery  is  not  in  season- 
A  garnish  of  hard-boiled  eggs  gives 
variety  and  if  enough  eggs  are  used  the 
salad  may  take  the  place  of  meat.  If 
mashed  potatoes  are  used  at  the  noon 
meal,  enough  for  a  salad  may  be  saved 
and  mixed  with  the  dressing  while  hot, 
beating  up  light  with  a  fork.  Just  before 
serving  these  may  be  garnished  with  a 
border  of  chopped  beets,  and  more  of  the 
dressing  poured  over.  Whole  young  beets 
or  red  radishes  split  at  the  end  make  a 
pretty  garnish. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  hot  potato  dish 
seems  the  right  thing  to  go  with  the 
kind  of  meal  we  are  serving — or  it  may 
be  a  damp  drizzly  night — the  weather  has 
an  important  place  in  planning  meals. 
Nothing  is  equal  to  plain  roast  potatoes  in 
the  seasons  when  potatoes  are  at  their 
best  for  roasting,  but  this  is  not  in  the 
summer  months  when  the  old  potatoes  are 
wilting  and  the  new  ones  are  very  young. 
The  old  potatoes  may  be  scalloped  or 
creamed  and  the  dish  has  the  advantage 
of  the  addition  of  milk.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  to  scallop  the  raw 
potatoes,  (that  is  to  slice  the  raw  potatoes 
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in  a  baking  dish,  sprinkling  each  layer 
with  flour,  bits  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
seasoning  with  onion  or  sage,  filling  the 
dish  with  milk  to  the  top  of  the  potatoes 
and  baking  in  the  oven)  we  can  warm 
over  boiled  potatoes  in  a  scallop  dish. 
Make  a  sauce  by  melting  two  tablespoons 
butter,  adding  two  tablespoons  flour  and 
stirring  in  a  cup  of  milk.  Cook  until  well 
thickened,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
slice  or  dice  the  potatoes  in  a  baking  dish, 
pour  the  sauce  over,  add  a  little  minced 
onion  or  parsley,  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs  and  bake  until  the  potatoes  are 
well  heated  through  and  the  crumbs 
browned.  Or  the  potatoes  may  be  cream- 
ed, or  just  reheated  in  the  sauce  turned 
into  a  hot  vegetable  dish  and  served.  This 
is  especially  good  for  new  potatoes. 
Potato  cakes  made  by  mixing  cold  mashed 
potatoes  with  just  enough  hot  milk  to 
moisten,  and  flour  enough  so  that  they 
can  be  turned  out  on  a  floured  board, 
kneaded,  rolled  and  cut  like  biscuits,  and 
browned  on  a  greased  frying  pan,  are 
sure  to  be  popular-  And  don't  forget  that 
few  people  tire  of  the  old  stand-by,  fried 
potatoes,  especially  if  they  are  carefully 
done  and  well  browned. 

If  meat  is  to  be  used  it  can  be  made  to 
"go  farther"  by  combining  with  some- 
thing else.  A  jellied  loaf  affords  a  good 
way  of  using  remnants  of  cold  meat. 
Take  two  cups  of  any  left  over  stock  or 
diluted  gravy,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
bring  it  to  boiling  point,  soak  two  table- 
spoons of  granulated  gelatine  in  one-half 
cup  cold  water,  add  this  to  the  boiling 
liquid,  then  set  away  to  cool.  When  the 
mixture  begins  to  stiffen  add  two  cups  of 
any  cold  cooked  meat,  cut  in  cubes.  Turn 
into  a  mold  which  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  chill.  In  the  way  of  hot 
meats  a  meat  and  tomato  pie  makes  an 
appetizing  dish.  Butter  a  baking-dish, 
put  in  a  layer  of  chopped  meat,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  pepper  and  chopped  onion,  add 
a  layer  of  stewed  tomato  pulp.  Repeat 
and  cover  with  a  layer  of  buttered 
crumbs.  Bake  until  well  heated  through 
and  the  crumbs  are  browned. 

Canned  salmon  has  formed  a  rather 
common  staple  in  our  company  suppers. 
If  we  are  still  using  it  we  can  perhaps 
make  a  small  can  take  the  place  of  a 
large  one,  at  the  same  time  making  a  more 
appetizing  dish  by  combining  the  salmon 
with  something  else.  It  may  be  scalloped, 
using  a  cream  sauce  as  we  do  in  scallop- 
ing cooked  potatoes.  The  favorite  salmon 
loaf  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  requires 
bread  crumbs,  but  an  excellent  loaf  to  be 
eaten  hot  is  made  by  lining  a  greased 
baking-dish  with  mashed  potatoes,  filling 
in  with  salmon,  covering  with  potatoes, 
and  baking  for  about  twenty  minutes.  If 
the  potatoes  are  brushed  over  the  top  with 
hot  milk  and  dotted  with  butter  they  will 
brown  nicely.  A  more  delicate  salmon 
dish  is  made  as  follows:     Mix  together 
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two  eggs  and  two  cups  milk  as  you  would 
for  a  baked  custard.  Take  a  small  can 
of  salmon,  season  well  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, stir  into  the  custard  mixture,  turn 
into  a  buttered  pudding-dish,  and  bake  in 
a -slow  oven  until  a  knife  dipped  in  the 
centre  shows  no  trace  of  milk.  If  the  dish 
is  set  in  a  pan  of  water  in  the  oven  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  custard  becoming 
too  hot  and  curdling. 

Salads  might  well  have  a  larger  place 
in  our  company  meals.  The  first  essential 
of  a  good  salad  is  a  good  dressing.  The 
following  recipe  is  very  good.  Mix  to- 
gether dry  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  table- 
spoon mustard,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  a  very  little 
cayenne  pepper.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  stir  into  the  dry  mixture  until 
smooth.  Add  butter  the  size  of  two  eggs, 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  milk  and  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  vinegar.  Cook  until  thick, 
being  careful  to  cook  slowly,  preferably 
in  a  double  boiler  so  it  will  not  curdle. 
This  may  be  thinned  a  little  with  cream 
when  you  are  ready  to  use  it,  or  it  may 
be  mixed  with  whipped  cream  to  make 
a  foamy  dressing. 

With  a  good  salad  dressing  on  hand  we 
should  have  enough  home-grown  things 
to  make  a  variety  of  tempting  salads. 
Cooked  beets  or  carrots  or  green  peas,  raw 
cabbage,  tomatoes  cut  in  halves  with  a 
dressing  poured  over,  or  with  whipped 
cream  beaten  into  it  and  piled  on  top,  or 
a  combination  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers, 
apples  and  celery,  apples,  celery,  and  nuts. 
A  number  of  excellent  salads  can  be  made 
from  imported  fruits,  of  course,  ljut  we 
have  enough  of  our  home-grown  things 
that  are  even  better.  One  way  in  which 
a  great  many  housekeepers  err  in  salad- 
making  is  that  they  make  too  much  work 
of  it;  they  combine  too  many  things,  or 
the  wrong  things,  and  over-garnish  and 
decorate  until  both  the  characteristic 
flavor  and  freshness  of  appearance  are 
lost.  I  have  in  mind  a  potato  salad  which 
was  to  be  garnished  with  hard  cooked 
eggs.  The  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs 
had  been  separated  and  each  put  through 
a  sieve,  making  a  white  and  a  yellow 
powder.  Then  the  cook  had  placed  over 
the  dish  of  salad  some  kind  of  a  form 
possibly  a  section  of  an  egg-crate,  and 
had  sprinkled  through  this  form  the  white 
and  yellow  powders  in  alternate  squares, 
giving  a  checker  board  appearance.  At 
each  intersection  she  had  planted  a  sprig 
of  parsley  like  a  little  tree.  The  whole 
thing  looked  more  like  a  relief  map  than 
like  anything  to  eat.  As  an  example  of 
bad  combination  of  materials,  I  have  heard 
of  a  salmon  salad,  with  a  strawberry  stuck 
on  the  top  as  a  garnish.  What  we  want  in 
salad-making  as  in  all  our  eeoking  is  more 
simplicity  and  closer  attention  to  retain- 
ing the  finest  qualities  and  developing  the 
best  flavors  in  every  article  of  food  we 
have. 

Our  desserts  might  also  be  simpler.  If 
the  need  of  saving  flour  and  shortening 
should  banish  pies  and  other  pastries 
from  our  tables  altogether  it  might  do 
something  for  the  poor  digestion  and  the 
pampered  tastes  of  the  children  growing 
up  even  in  some  of  our  farm  homes-  If 
we  can  have  raw  fruit  and  stewed  fruit 
in  season,  and  home-canned  fruit  out  of 
season,  making  special  use  of  apples  when 
we  have  a  good  crop,  we  can  get  along 
very  well  without  the  pies  and  tarts  and 
trifles  that  have  given  to  our  Sunday 
tables  their  characteristic  appearance  of 
a  spread.  Even  the  cakes  iced  or  not 
might  for  the  time  at  least  give  place  to 
bran  or  cornmeal  or  buckwheat  gems, 
Continued  on  pnge  28 


Why  run  the   risk   of  breakdown  ? 

These  are  worrying  times,  and  worry  reacts  on  health. 
Nothing  organically  wrong  probably,  but  just  that  lack  of 
energy  which  makes  work  distasteful.  There's  no  need  to 
call  in  the  doctor — start  the  Kkovah  habit:  a  teaspoonful 
on  rising  in  the  morning. 


Makes  you  fit — keeps  you  fit. 

It  tones  up  the  organs  and  helps  them  to  remove  the 
waste  and  poisonous  matter  from  the  system  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It's  the  safest  of  all 
aperients  for  the  children. 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  Eng\ 

MEMO : 

Don't  forget  to  put  a  tin  in  the  next  parcel  you  send  to  your 
boy  at  the   front.     It'll  keep   him  fit. 


SEND    FOR  THE 

PURITY  FLOUR 

COOK  BOOK 


The  tried  and  tested  recipes  contained 
in  this  handsomely  bound  kitchen 
reference  book  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  of 
the  MCDONALD  INSTITUTE,  and  cover 
economical  instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  manner  of  dishes  for  all  meals 


Mailed  post  paid  for  20 cents 
Western  Canada  FlourMillsC9  Limited 

TORONTO. 


IS    YOUR    BANK    ACCOUNT    INCREASING? 

You  can  make  "It  Grow"  from  your  SPARE  TIME.  Spare-time  efforts  have  made  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  MacLean  Representatives.  Our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  pro- 
vides fer  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time,  we'll  supply  you  the 
meney.      Write    for    full    particulars. 

Agency    Division — Dept.   H.G.A. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd,   143-153   University  Ave,   Toronto,    Ont- 
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THE   CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 
24  9 _____^__ 


HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 

down  to  the  last  forkful 

TTHE  HYLO  SILO  is  per- 

■■■  feclly  air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  around  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
titling  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  *f 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

AGRNTS  WANTED. 

GiUod  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  415  VorkSt. 
(4)  .a  uuelph 


When   Buying-  Your  Engine 

make   sure  that   it   is   equipped 
with 

BERNARD'S 

DOUBLE  FRICTION   PULLEY 

90%  of  the  pulleys  sold  with  gas  en- 
gines are  not  manufactured  or  sup- 
plied by  the  makers  of  the  engine. 
Bernard's  Donble  Friction  Pulley  means 
continuous  satisfaction.  If  you  can- 
not get  it  where  you  purchase  your 
engine,  order  direct  from  us. 

The    A.  Bernard  Industrial 
Company 

Manufacturers,  etc. 
Office     and    Works,      Fortierville.     Que. 


Can  the  Surplus  of  Your  Beef  Ring  Share 


With  Receipts  for  Preserving  Fresh  Pork  and  Chicken 


THE  price  of  meat  is  high  and  likely 
to  go  higher,  while  every  month 
shows  an  increasing  demand  for 
beef  and  pork  for  the  rations  of  the  army. 
Farm  work,  in  the  summer  at  least,  re- 
quires a  meat  diet,  and  the  beef  ring  in 
the  neighborhood,  if  it  is  a  convenience,  is 
not  a  luxury.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
weekly  "share"  is  larger  than  the  family 
really  requires;  in  these  cases  the  surplus 
may  be  canned  to  use  after  the  beef  ring 
season  has  closed.  Two  or  three  quarts 
of  beef  put  away  every  week  during  the 
summer  will  amount  to  something  worth 
considering,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
venience of  having  fresh  home-canned 
meat  in  the  cellar  in  time  of  emergency. 

No  special  equipment  is  required  for 
canning  meats,  though  the  steam-pres- 
sure cooker  has  the  advantage  of  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  sterilization.  The  ordin- 
ary boiler  with  rack  to  keep  the  jars 
raised  from  the  bottom  will  do  very  well. 
It  is  better  in  canning  meat  or  any  other 
food  that  requires  long  cooking,  to  use 
rather  small  jars,  pints  or  quarts  rather 
than  the  two-quart  size- 
Some  housekeepers  can  meat  success- 
fully by  cutting  it  in  pieces,  and  without 
any  preparatory  cooking,  packing  it 
solidly  into  jars,  filling  the  jars  to  within 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  add- 
iig  salt  but  no  liquid,  screwing  on  the  tops 
lightly  and  cooking  in  the  boiler.  We 
prefer  to  have  the  meat  partially  cooked 
before  putting  it  into  the  jars.  Cut  the 
meat  into  pieces  small  enough  to  pack 
easily  in  the  jars,  sear  and  brown  it  in  a 
greased  frying  pan— »the  browning  de- 
velops the  rich  flavor  of  roast  beef.  Add 
a  little  water  and  simmer  until  the  meat 
can  be  torn  apart.  Remove  gristle,  bone 
and  excessive  fat  and  pack  directly  into 
jars.  Fill  with  the  gravy  from  the  fry- 
ing-pan— if  there  is  much  of  it  boil  it 
down  to  about  half  its  volume-  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  for  each  quart  of  meat, 
place  the  rubbers  and  tops  on  the  jars, 


screw  down  lightly,  set  on  the  rack  in 
the  boiler,  having  the  water  in  the  boiler 
come  to  within  an  inch  of  the  tops  of  the 
jars,  cover  the  boiler  closely  and  cook 
for  five  hours  after  the  water  begins  to 
boil.  Remove  the  jars,  tighten  the  tops 
and  invert  to  test  for  leaks.  If  you  have 
a  steam  pressure  canning  outfit,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  leave  the  jars  in  for  three 
and  a  half  hours  at  five  pounds  pressure, 
or  for  two  hours  at  ten  pounds  pressure. 

Pork  may  be  canned  in  the  same  way 
as  beefj  but  an  equally  good  method  of 
preserving  fresh  pork  is  to  slice  and  fry 
it  almost  as  much  as  you  would  for  im- 
mediate use.  Have  a  small  stone  crock  or 
jar  washed  and  scalded,  and  as  you  take 
the  meat  from  the  frying  pan  put  it  ia 
the  crock,  pouring  some  of  the  fat  over  it. 
Keep  doing  this  until  all  the  meat  you 
want  to  put  away  is  fried,  but  be  sure 
to  have  the  top  completely  covered  with 
fat:  this  makes  a  perfect  seal.  When  you 
begin  to  use  this  meat  from  a  jar  do  not 
forget  to  pour  back  some  melted  fat  after 
each  cooking  or  the  meat  left  exposed  will 
spoil  very  quickly. 

The  coming  of  chicken  may  not  be  df  so 
much  interest  just  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  lot  of 
surplus  cockerels  to  kill  off  this  fall,  and 
while  the  market  will  be  good  it  is  rather 
important  to  have  some  canned  for  home 
use.  The  following  is  a  very  good  method: 
Kill  the  fowl  and  draw  at  once.  Wash 
carefully  and  cool,  cut  into  pieces  and 
boil  until  meat  can  be  removed  from  the' 
bones.  Pack  the  meat  in  glass  jars,  fill 
jars  with  the  liquid  which  has  been  boiled 
down  to  one-half  its  original  volume.  Add 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of 
meat.  Place  rubber  and  top  in  position, 
screw  rings  down  lightly  and  cook  in  boil- 
ing water,  as  explained  above,  for  three 
and  a  half  hours-  If  you  have  a  pressure 
cooker  two  and  a  half  hours  at  five  pounds 
pressure  or  two  hours  at  ten  pounds  will 
do. 


New  Sunday  Night  Supper 


Continued  from  page  27 


oatmeal  biscuits,  or  some  of  the  fancier 
brown  breads. 

An  excellent  steamed  brown  bread  is 
made  from  one  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup 
graham  or  wholewheat  flour,  one  cup 
white  flour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoons 
salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  cup  corn 
syrup  (or  one  quarter  cup  sugar  and  one 
quarter  cup  milk),  three-fourths  cup 
raisins,  about  two  cups  sour  milk.  Sift 
together  the  flour,  meal,  salt  and  soda,  and 
add  the  raisins  which  have  been  seeded 


and  cut.  Add  the  syrup  and  enough  sour 
milk  to  make  a  rather  thick  batter.  Pour 
into  a  greased  baking-powder  tin,  filling 
it  half  full.  Tie  on  the  lid  and  steam  for 
three  hours. 

Nut  bread  affords  something  of  a  treat 
as  a  substitute  for  cake  and  while  it  re- 
quires white  flour,  it  takes  little  sugar 
and  no  shortening.  Take  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  egg,  two  and  one-half  cups 
flour,  four  teaspoons  baking-powder,  one- 
Continued  on  page  40 
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HERE  IS  THE 
DAY  YOU 
REGISTER 


O1 


|N  June  22nd,  Saturday,  every  man 
and  woman,  resident  in  Canada,  who 
is  16  years  and  over,  must  attend  at  one  of 
the  places  provided  for  registration,  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.,  and  there  truthfully  answer  all  the  questions  set  forth  upon  the 
registration  card. 

Upon  signing  the  card,  vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  the  answers,  the 
man  or  woman  will  receive  a  Registration  Certificate,  as  shown  below, 
which  must  be  carried  upon  the  person  thereafter. 

Why  the  Certificate  is  so  Important 


For  failure  to  register-  a  maximum  fine  of 
$100  and  one  month's  imprisonment  is  pro- 
vided, also  an  added  penalty  of  $10  for  each 
day  the  person  remains  unregistered  after 
June  22nd. 

Persons  remaining  unregistered  cannot  law- 
fully be  employed,  and  cannot  draw  wages 
for  work  done  after  June  22nd.  Employers 
who  keep  unregistered  persons  in  their 
employ  will  be  liable  for  fines  equal  in 
amount  to  those  recoverable  from  the  unreg- 
istered employees. 


Unregistered  persons  cannot  lawfully  pur- 
chase transportation  tickets,  and  may  find 
themselves  barred  from  travelling  on  rail- 
roads, steamboats,  etc.  Similarly  they  may 
be  denied  board  and  lodging  at  any  hotel, 
restaurant,  public  house  or  boarding  house. 

In  a  word — All  persons  remaining  unregis- 
tered and  all  persons  having  dealings  with 
unregistered  persons,  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  incur  heavy  penalties  under  the  law. 


REGISTRATION  IS  LAW— 
Don't  Fail  to  Register 
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This  Certificate 
is  YOUR  Pro- 
tection.    Get  it 
and  Carry  it.— 


Iisued  by  authority  of 
Canada  Registration  Board 
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as  Long  ass  the  lord 

NO  ONE  knows  how  long 
a  Ford  can  last.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly the  car  that  de- 
livers good  service  under  abuse 
and  outrageous  care  longer 
than  any  other  machine.  But 
no  Ford  can  outlast  the 


PATENTED 

Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  are 
made  of  chrome  vanadium 
steel.  They  cushion  the  car 
by  compression — the  spring  is 
compressed  to  give  flexibility 
and  not  stretched.  The  combi- 
nation— Ford  Car  and  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers — is  irresist- 
ible. The  Ford  is  transformed 
— it  rides  as  easily  as  a  $2,000 
car ;  sidesway  is  prevented  and 
up-throw  eliminated ;  tires  last 
longer  and  repair  bills  are  cut 
one-third.  300,000  Ford  Own- 
ers recognize  their  economic 
necessity. 

W-day  Free  Trial  Off  en 

Try  Hasslers  10  days 
without  cost.  Then,  if 
you  are  willing  to  do 
without   them,    they 
will  be  taken  off 
without 
charge. 
Write    to- 
day, Now, 
for  Free 
TrialBlank 


Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  simply 
because  someone  discourages  you  from 
trying  them.  Accept  this  offer  and 
see  for  yourself. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lock  Drawer  H.C.38   HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CAN. 


The  Modern  Gas  Tractor 

Coat*  only  $2.00.      Will  (five  the  far- 
mer knowledge  that  will  «ave 
him  dollars  and  time. 

Farmer's  Magazine 
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I  HAVE  MADE  THE  TRACTOR  PAY 

By  A.  W.  Pinch 

r\EAR  SIR: — Some  time  ago  the  ques- 
*--'  tion  was  asked  in  one  of  your  num- 
bers, "How  can  we  improve  our  farm 
tractors?  Evidently  the  one  who  asked 
the  question  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
these  machines  were  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  or  not.  True,  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  improvement  in  most 
everything  but  after  what  I  have  seen  and 
know  I  think  we  have  several  makes  of 
tractors  being  offered  for  sale  to-day  that 
are  good  practical  up  to  date  pieces  of 
machinery  that  if  used  along  with  good 
common  horse  sense  will  certainly  do  the 
job  and  do  it  well.  In  your  last  number 
of  Farmers'  Magazine  I  seB  tractor 
owners  are  invited  to  give  their  experi- 
ence. -Owing  to  conditions  caused  by  the 
war  I  decided  that  I  would  get  a  tractor 
and  besides  doing  my  own  work  would 
give  a  hand  with  the  tractor.  Have 
worked  the  machine  almost  continuously 
for  a  month  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  im- 
proving them  much  more.  What  I  do 
say  then,  is  that  I  think  the  implements 
made  to  use  with  the  tractors  are  a  long 
way  behind.  I  have  had  practically  no 
trouble  at  all  with  my  tractor. 

I  have  plowed  on  11  different  farms  in 
old  pasture,  timothy,  sod,  stubble,  sand, 
some  mud  and  hills.  I  have  carted  all  the 
coal  oil  to  my  machine  in  eight  gallon  milk 
cans  in  a  Ford  touring  car.  The  first 
week  I  plowed  40  acres  and  think  that  was 
almost  a  record  considering  where  I 
worked  and  the  distance  from  home.  In 
the  next  three  weeks  I  turned  over  about 
eighty-five  acres  more,  making  125  acres 
in  4  weeks.  The  two  worst  knockers  on 
the  tractor  are  hills  and  mud.  I  pulled 
two  twelve  inch  plows  to  do  this  work 
except  the  last  two  days  when  the  third 
plow  turned  up  in  a  hurry  by  express. 
Am  quite  confident  that  I  would  have 
easily  plowed  50  acres  more  if  I  had  had 
the  3  plows  on. 

My  tractor  is  one  of  the  number  that 
the  Canada  Food  Board  brought  in  to  aid 
greater  production.  Could  you  tell  me  if 
my  machine  has  done  its  full  share?  The 
only  regret  I  have  is  that  I  have  not  got 
about  1,000  acres  of  good  fairly  level  land 
and  one  of  these  machines  to  each  250 
acres  with  a  good  driver  for  each.  With 
$2.00  wheat,  it  simply  spells  dollars.  Three 
tractors  will  plow  20  acres  every  24 
hours.  Another  would  pull  a  good  big 
seeder  with  cultivator  attached  and  drag 
harrows  behind. 

Nobody  walks!  Nobody  sweats!  Two 
and  a  half  gallons  of  coal  oil  will  turn 
over  an  acre  of  the  toughest  grass  every 
two  hours.  It  never  hangs  its  head  or 
gets  lazy  but  just  keep  putting  in  the  oil 
and  the  water  and  away  she  goes  till  you 
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get  dizzy  seeing  so  much  getting  done  all 
at  once. 

This  afternoon,  I  hitched  Mr.  Tractor  to 
the  spring  tooth  cultivator  and  tied  the 
harrows  behind  and  have  gone  over  my 
orchard.  I  have  14  acres  and  can  easily 
cultivate  between  the  rows  and  harrow 
ten  acres  in  a  half  day.  It  was  very  hot 
in  the  orchard,  and  horses  would  sweat 
very  easily  among  the  trees,  but  not  Mr. 
Tractor.  He  is  quite  warm  anyway  and  a 
few  degrees  more  or  less  does  not  make 
any  difference  as  long  as  he  has  plenty 
of  water  in  the  radiator.  One  warm 
afternoon  I  actually  plowed  land  faster 
with  my  machine  than  a  man  with  three 
pretty  good  horses  was  covering  land  with 
a  spring  tooth  and  he  wasn't  going  over 
it  the  first  time  either.  I  think  good  sharp 
boys  of  about  15  years  of  age  with  three 
months  in  a  tractor  school  would  certainly 
help  out  the  man  power  question  immense- 
ly. I  find  that  hilly  land  and  tractors  do 
not  work  good  together.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  power  to  get  up  the^hills  and  it  is  very 
hard  on  the  oil  in  the  engine  also.  One 
could  plough  tough  sod  on  the  level 
cheaper  than  sand  on  the  hills.  I  have 
never  driven  a  tractor  until  this  spring 
but  have  had  lots  of  gas  engine  experience 
so  think  that  perhaps  I  may  have  had 
better  luck  than  some  would,  but  I  still 
think  that  most  all  100-acre  farms  and 
lots  smaller  than  that  will  have  their 
tractors  standing  in  the  implement  shed 
read  at  any  time  to  come  out  and  do  their 
part  before  many  years.  I  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  the  tractor  I  have  will  do  the 
work  of  eight  good  horses.  That  may 
seem  a  lot  but  I  think  so  anyway.  My 
tractor  is  rated  at  22  h.p.  on  the  belt  and 
has  3  speeds  forward  and  1  reverse,  good 
wide  drive  wheels  and  steers  fine.  I  have 
charged  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  acre  for 
plowing.  It  will  average  $2.35  per  acre. 
I  think  every  man  got  his  work  done 
cheaper  than  with  the  horses.  They  all 
appeared  satisfied  anyway.  I  hope  my 
lengthy  line  will  show  that  there  is  one 
man  anyway  who  is  not  looking  for  many 
more  improvements  in  the  tractors. 

I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 
A.  W.  Pinch,  R.  R.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont 


THRESHING 

By  D.  J.  Lamont 

THERE  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  talk  lately  about  how  wise  an  idea 
it  would  be  to  do  Eastern  threshing  in  the 
Western  way  as  far  as  finding  the  men  is 
concerned. 

In  considering  this  question  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  things  to  be  considered,  in 
fact  there  are  as  many  corners  to  it  as 
there  seem  to  be  in  a  road  when  you're 
in  a  hurry. 

About  the  first  question  which  comes 
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a  person's  mind  is  "who  wants  to  feed 
the  men?"  and  you  stand  a  good  chance  of 
having  to  wait  the  rest  of  your  natural 
life  if  you  want  an  answer  to  it  for  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  anybody  wanting  to 
feed  the  threshing  gang. 

The  thresherman  will  gladly  knock  four 
cents  off  of  the  bushel  price  of  wheat 
threshing  to  get  the  farmer  to  feed  the 
gang,  while  the  farmer  and  his  wife  will 
gladly  pay  four  or  even  six  cents  to  get 
rid  of  the  job  of  feeding  the  gang  and 
there  is  a  whole  lot  to  be  said  on  both 
sides. 

When  the  farmer  does  the  feeding  most 
of  the  extra  work  falls  on  his  wife  and 
children  and  if  the  man  has  much  thresh- 
ing to  do  and  the  outfit  carries  a  good 
sized  gang  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  extra  work  which  means  that  after 
four  or  five  days  threshing,  the  folks  in 
the  house  are  about  all  in.  Cooking  for 
a  threshing  gang  means  that  the  house 
force  are  on  their  feet  before  the  gang 
gets  up  and  long  after  they  go  to  bed  and 
anybody  who  stops  to  think  for  a  minute 
will  know  what  this  means  to  the  women. 
If  this  does  not  appeal  very  strongly  to 
the  men  readers  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
for  them  to  try  a  little  experiment  on 
themselves  by  peeling  enough  potatoes  to 
last  a  threshing  gang  for  five  days. 

FEEDING    THE    GANG 

This  thresherman  certainly  does  not 
want  to  feed  the  gang.  In  the  first  place 
it  means  that  he  has  to  build  and  lug  a 
cook  car,  the  building  costs  money  and 
every  time  a  move  is  made  the  care  is  a  bit 
of  a  nuisance.  In  addition  to  this  he  hires 
a  man  cook  or  woman  cook  and  a  helper 
although  some  women  who  can  throw  the 
average  man  across  the  yard  will  cook  a 
threshing  season  of  three  months  and 
apparently  enjoy  themselves  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  women  have  no 
responsibility  or  work  outside  of  the 
actual  work  done  in  the  cook  car  and 
thereby  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  farmer's  wife. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  the  West  and  no  doubt  condi- 
tions in  the  East  provide  altogether  dif- 
ferent roads  for  us  to  think  along. 

I  have  threshed  every  season  since  I  was 
big  enough  to  bushel  grain  but  in  all  that 
time  the  only  Eastern  threshing  I  did  was 
one  season  up  to  Rideau  river  between 
Manotick  and  North  Gower  where  the 
average  outfit  was  about  the  same  size  as 
the  small  outfits  which  are  now  being  used 
so  extensively  in  the  West.  At  that  time 
three  days  on  one  farm  was  considered  a 
long  threshing.  The  gang  was  made  up  of 
neighbors.  Their  sons  and  their  hired 
men  and  the  women  changed  help  in  the 
same  way  so  that  the  threshing  season 
was  one  continued  run  of  hard  work  and 
fun. 

The  line  up  of  the  gang  changed  with 
every  job  and  the  grub  looked  like  a 
Xmas   dinner. 

I  have  merely  shown  you  a  line  up  of 
conditions  in  the  two  countries  as  I  re- 
member them  and  before  going  into  the 
matter  any  deeper  I  would  want  to  know 
how  far  conditions  have  changed  in  the 
East  particularly  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed change~in  threshing  methods  would 
include  having  the  thresherman  carry  his 
gang  with  him. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  paper  it 
is  quite  evident  that  it  aims  to  help  its 
subscribers  in  every  way  and  if  you  will 
come  out  with  your  ideas  and  say  what 
you  want  to  know  I'll  tag  along  beside  the 
publishers  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  a 
number  of  years'  experience  in  half  a 
dozen  different  ways  of  threshing. 


A  bumper  crop  may  mean  a 
loss  if  your  binder  cannot 
handle  it 
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THE  FROST  &  WOOD  BINDER 

has  practically  grown  up,  in  the  last  80  years,  with  Canadian 
Agriculture  and  has  been  improved  and  tested  until  to-day  it 
represents  the  ideal  Binder  for  Canadian  crops. 

The  crop  won't  wait — your  binder  must  be  ready. 


The  Canadian  farmer  demands  and  must 
have  a  binder  that  will  cut  any  kind  of 
crop — heavy,  thin,  tangled  or  straight — it 
must  be  light  draft,  easily  handled  and  it 
must  last  for  years  with  but  little  repair 
service.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Frost  &  Wood  Binder  will  live  up 
to  the  highest  expectations  in  all  these  re- 
spects. We  use  light,  high  carbon  steel  and 
put  high-class  roller  bearings  at  every  fric- 
tion point  so  as  to  get  light  draft  and 
strength.  The  reel  can  be  moved  by  an 
easy,   convenient  lever  to  bring  any  kind  of 


grain,  tangled  or  not,  to  the  cutter  bar  and 
once  there  Frost  &  Wood  force  feed  elevators 
can  be  absolutely  relied  upon  to  deliver  it 
to  the  binder,  and  the  sure  tying  knotter. 
By  another  easy  adjustment  you  can  tie  any 
size  sheaf  you  want — and  even  the  sheaf  car- 
rier is  well  thought  out — lowering  the  sheaves 
gently  and  regularly  to  the  ground  so  no 
grain  is  shelled.  A  Frost  &  Wood  Binder 
is  a  guarantee  that  you'll  get  your  crop  in. 
Many  are  in  use  up  to  20  years  old,  giving 
fine  service. 


This  Binder  question  is  a  mighty  important  one.  Be 
sure  to  read  our  illustrated  Binder  folder — :ask  our 
nearest  agent  or   write    our    nearest    Branch  to-day. 

The   Frost   &   Wood  Co.  sold  in  wesum  Cockshutt   Plow    Co. 

.  Ontario     and 

Limited  Western  Limited 

Montreal,   SMITH'S  FALLS,  Ca"ada 

St.  John  y  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


LET  us  tell  you  all  about  our  plan  of  making  money  during  your  spare  time. 
We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  our  other  subscription  representatives  became 
successful.     Their  methods  are  yours  for  the  asking.     Every  co-operation  will 
be  given  you  to  become  a  money-maker  in  a  big  way. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  now  is  to  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it.    Full  particulars 
and  details  will  come  to  you  by  return  mail. 


Name 


Address 


Agency  Division 

THE    MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,    LIMITED 
Dept.  F.M.     143-153  University  Ave.  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aerraotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
tain.The  Splash  Oiling 
Sy  stem  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  Dreeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water   Supply   Goods    and    Steel    Frame    Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOS  CO.,  2540  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


Sure  Cure  for* 

HEAVES 

Here's  what  Jas.  McLamon,  8hawville,P.Q. 
eays about  CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY: 

''I  used  CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY 
belore  on  a  horse  that  another  man  turned  on 
a  bare  pasture  to  starve.  I  cured  her  with 
the  powders.  I  can  prove  this  about  the  old 
horse;  I  have  her  yet;  she  has  never  showed 
Heaves  since."  t 


Fi: 
\v 
thi 
Be. 
W: 


REE  TRIAL  OFFER 

We  have  such  confidence  In  this  remedy 
that  we  send  a  full  week's  trial  free,  for 
6c.  to  cover  postage  and  wrapping. 
Write  us        VETERINARY  SUPPLY  BOOSE, 
to-day.    7S6P    Ccoptr  it,  Otttwa,  Oat. 


ArelyouWtied 

down  to  daily 

drudgery  f 

Have  you  much  pros- 
pect, right  now,  of  bet- 
tering your  condition? 

We  can  show  you  how  to 
make  money.  And  you  can 
do  it  in  your  spare  time — 
time  you  are  now  wasting. 

Let  us  help  you! 

Department  B2 

MacLean    Publishing   Company 

143  University  Avenue 

TORONTO 


In    the  "Poultrx  Yard 


Our  Heaviest  Poultry  Breed 

The  Wonderful  Capons  That  are  Known  as  South  Shore  Roasters 

By  A.  P.  Marshal] 


THE  Brahma,  the  heaviest  breed  of 
poultry,  is  part  of  the  Asiatic  class 
which  includes  also  the  Cochin  and  the 
Langshan,  three  of  the  largest  fowls  bred. 

Brahmas  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  light  and  dark  Brahmas,  affording  dis- 
tinct variety  in  this  immense  and  lordly 
old  breed.  Times  which  look  for  quick 
results  and  returns  for  limited  effort  have 
forced  the  Brahma  into  the  background 
in  favor  of  some  of  our  more  popular  and 
easily  handled  breeds. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  beautiful 
flocks  of  this  truly  good  breed  we  used  to 
see  as  a  boy  are  so  seldom  to  be  found 
now  for  a  flock  of  good  Brahmas  can  be  a 
source  of  decided  profit  and  satisfy  con- 
siderable pride.  We  can  remember  when 
it  was  common  to  look  to  Brahmas  to 
mother  the  flocks  of  little  chicks  and  on 
account  of  their  size  the  number  they 
could  take  care  of  seemed  almost  without 
limit. 

We  distinctly  recall  the  much  adver- 
tised flock  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Silberstein,  New 
York  State,  of  some  twenty  years  ago  as 
one  of  the  very  first  trap  nested  flocks 
with  individually  known  high  records. 
These  were  light  Brahmas.  That  wonder- 
ful hen  that  was  brought  all  the  way  from 
California  to  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show  recently  was  a  light  Brahma.  She 
was  then  considered  the  world's  record 
hen  for  one  year's  egg  production. 

Brahma  cock  birds  should  weigh  12  lbs., 
cockerels,  10  lbs.,  hens  9V&  lbs.,  and  pul- 
lets 8  lbs.  The  Brahma  has  what  is  known 
as  a  pea  comb  or  a  small  comb  composed 
as  it  were  of  three  very  small  single 
combs  forming  a  very  small  compact  comb. 
The  Brahma  is  rather  closely  feathered 
and  lacks  the  roundness  that  loose  and 
heavy  feathering  gives.  They  should  be 
very  firmly  put  together  and  have  that 
lofty  Brahma  type  that  makes  them  dis- 
tinctive. 

Vulture  hocks  or  stiff  protruding 
feathers  at  the  leg  joint  are  a  very  bad 
and  disqualifying  fault.  The  toes  both 
outer  and  middle  should  be  well  feathered. 

The  head  should  be  medium  long  with 
crown  projecting  well  over  the  eyes.  This 
seems  to  give  the  hens  a  grandmotherly 
look  that  is  truly  characteristic  of  the 
Brahma.  Legs  and  beak  are  yellow.  The 
eyes  must  be  a  red  bay  color.  Comb,  face 
and  wattles  are  bright  red. 

The  marking  of  the  light  Brahma  is 
when  clearly  defined  very  pleasing  and 
attractive.    With  the  pure  white  ground 
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and  black  striped  hackle  and  tail  coverts 
and  black  tail  an  effect  is  secured  that  on 
good  specimens  calls  forth  the  admiration 
of  the  most  exacting  lover  of  the  beauti 
ful  in  feathers.  To  secure  the  required 
effect  the  web  of  the  neck  feathers  must 
be  a  solid  lustrous  greenish  black  with  a 
narrow  edging  of  white  even  in  width 
extending  around  each  feather.  On  the 
wings  the  bows  and  coverts  are  white  ex 
cept  the  fronts  which  may  be  partly  black, 
the  primaries  should  be  black  with  white 
edging  on  the  lower  edge,  secondaries 
lower  portion  white.  While  there  is  con 
siderable  black  in  the  wing  the  white  on 
lower  part  of  feathers  should  lace  around 
the  end  of  the  feathers  so  that  the  white 
only  shows  when  the  wing  is  folded. 

The  tail  is  black  except  the  two  top 
feathers  which  are  black  with  white  edg- 
ing. The  coverts  are  also  black  laced  with 
white.  Undercolor  throughout  is  bluish- 
white  or  bluish-slate. 

The  dark  Brahma  marking  is  very 
pretty,  the  gray  feathering  with  the  dis- 
tinct dark  pencilling  forming  a  result  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  the  equal  of  when  the 
breeder  has  been  successful  in  nearing 
perfection  in  his  production.  Roughly  the 
male  has  black  breast  and  body  and 
black  feathers  on  feet  and  toes.  The 
feather  combination  on  the  wings  pro- 
duces when  folded  a  silvery  white  wing 
with  a  distinct  lustrous  greenish-black  bar 
across  it.  Hackles  and  saddle  are  silvery 
white  with  black  stripes  and  tail  lustrous 
greenish  black. 

The  female  is  most  beautiful  with  a 
general  effect  of  gray  feathering  with 
three  distinct  black  pencil  marks  on  each 
feather  throughout  even  to  the  leg  and 
toe  feathering. 

Brahmas  make  wonderful  capons  and 
for  a  number  of  years  made  themselves 
famous  in  New  England  as  soft  roasters, 
being  produced  each  year  by  the  thous- 
ands and  they  are  popularly  known  as 
South  Shore  Roasters.  They  lay  a  brown 
egg  of  fair  size,  are  quiet,  stand  confine- 
ment well  but  must  be  made  to  exercise 
or  they  become  fat,  lazy  and  unproduc- 
tive. 


To  Preserve  Eggs  in  Water-Glass 

If  the  following  directions  are  followed 
carefully,  fresh  eggs  may  be  eaten  during 
the  winter  months  at  approximately  June 
prices. 

Use  clean  receptacles  of  glass  or  earth- 
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enware  or  wood — a  crock  or  a  lard  pail 
answers  the  purpose  very  well,  but  there 
must  be  some  way  of  covering  it  closely. 
The  water  should  be  boiled  and  cooled 
before  using.  Mix  one  part  of  the  syrup- 
thick  liquid  water  glass  with  ten  parts 
water,  or  if  the  powder,  "silicate  of  soda," 
is  used,  dissolve  it  in  thirty  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  cool  before  pouring  over 
the  eggs. 

The  eggs  must  be  clean,  with  strong, 
sound  shells,  but  they  should  not  be 
washed,  as  this  removes  some  of  the  na- 
tural mucilaginous  coating.  They  should 
be  put  into  the  water-glass  solution  if 
possible  the  same  day  they  are  laid,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  but  this  is  not  impera- 
tive. Unfertilized  eggs  are  not  likely  to 
spoil,  even  if  they  are  not  so  fresh.  How- 
ever, it  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  of 
this  preserving  method  that  fertilized 
eggs  will  keep  perfectly  well,  if  the  above 
precautions  are  taken.  (Incubation  is 
said  to  start  on  fresh,  fertile  eggs,  if  they 
are  kept  for  about  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  at  least  80  degrees  F.,  but 
if  the  proper  incubating  temperature — 
about  102.5  degrees  F — is  not  reached 
soon  and  maintained,  the  egg  germs  will 
die  and  cause  the  eggs  to  decay)  Hence 
the  necessity  for  immediate  immersion  in 
the  case  of  fertilized  eggs. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  packed  in  the 
preserving  liquid,  the  receptacle  should 
be  carefully  sealed  with  a  parafined  or 
vaselined  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  with  a 
screw  cap  or  other  reliable  and  tight 
cover.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  pre- 
vent water  from  evaporating  which  would 
finally  expose  the  upper  eggs  to  the  air, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  from  decomposing  the  silicate. 

The  eggs  packed  in  the  water  glass  solu- 
tion should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  espe- 
cially at  first,  that  is,  before  the  egg  germs 
have  lost  their  vitality.  However,  the 
temperature  must  not  drop  below  the 
freezing  point. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  BABY? 

Continued  from  page  14 

child  all  hands  are  told  off — some- 
times even  the  doctor  helps — to  make 
the  baby  as  lovely  to  look  upon  as  possible. 
At  last  the  little  procession  starts.  It 
enters  the  sacred  room.  The  mother  sees 
her  child.  Dear  little  living  thing — she 
takes  possession  of  it,  takes  it  in  her 
arms — "a  welcome,  long  a  wished-for 
guest."    The  Baby  is  all  right. 

What  next? — Sleep,  of  course,  and  rest, 
and  quiet,  for  some  hours. 

But  when  the  mother  wakes,  and  when 
she  has  had  some  comfortable  nourish- 
ment, say  when  the  baby  is  about  four  to 
six  hours  old,  then  is  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity. The  nursing  reflex  is  in  perfect 
working  order,  and  at  the  first  hint  of  em- 
ployment "takes  on"  at  once.  The  baby 
nurses. 

Now  the  baby  has  regular  duties  in  life 
— a  regular  time-table  so  to  speak.  He 
has  brought  his  birth-rations  with  him, 
and  he  does  not  need  much  nourishment, 
only  the  little  beginning  of  mother's  milk 
already  forming  in  the  breast,  until  the 
second  or  third  day.  All  he  needs  is  prac- 
tice in  nursing,  every  four  hours  or  every 
six  hours.     Then  the  Baby  is  all  right. 


Courtice,  Ont. 

I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  Farmers' 

Magazine.     It  is  extra  value  compared 

with  other  publications. — Harry  Balsdon. 
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YOU 

WEST 


We 

n  avc-  L0West  Fare 
THE  Scenic  Route 
and  the  Service,  too 


Comfortable  trains 
leave  Toronto  10  p.m. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  for  Winni- 
peg and  all  points  in 
Western  Canada. 


For  information,  descriptive  literature  and  tickets  apply  to  your 
nearest  C.N.R.  Ticket  Agent,  or  write  General  Passenger  Depart- 
ment, 68  King  Street  East,  Toronto.  jqj 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY 


SHIP  IT 

DIRECT 
TO  US 


This  Book 
FREE 


A  nicely  illustrated  and 
handy  book  of  36  pages — 
containing  practical  pointers 
on  sheep  raising  and  wool 
marketing. 

A  few  good  sheep,  with  ord- 
inary care,  will  bring  in 
more  money  for  the  amount 
invested  than  any  other 
branch  on  an  average  mixed 
farm. 

This  book  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  every  owner  of  sheep. 
If  you  are  interested  in 
sheep,  write  us  to-day  and 
we  will  gladly  mail  you  your 
copy     of    this     book     FREE. 


DON'T  FORGET 

Every  Farmer  gets  all  his  money 
IN  FULL  AND  AT  ONCE  when  he 
ships  his  wool  to  us  direct. 

He  receives  the  highest  obtain- 
able prices. 

He  saves  THE  MIDDLEMEN'S 
PROFITS. 

Before  selling  your  Wool  to  any- 
one, WRITE  TO  US  FOR  PRICES 
and  tell  us  how  many  fleeces  you 
have  and  breed  of  sheep  clipped 
from. 

It  costs  nothing  to  write  and 
means  money  in  your  pocket  if  you 
do. 

We  have  been  buying  wool  for 
over  30  years — and  know  the  mar- 
ket from  the  ground  up. 

Prices  now  are  very  high  and  we 
strongly  recommend  you  to  ship  to 
us  as  soon  as  possible. 


WOOL 


Imited* 

Desk  118,  HALL  AM  BUILDING,  TORONTO 

FURS  HIDES 
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CARRY  this  handy 
little  vest  pocket 
box  with  you  every- 
where you  go.  Valve 
Insides  may  be  lost  or 
damaged  through 
carelessness.  Be  pre- 
pared for  this  emerg- 
ency by  having  a 
small  supply  wherever 
you  are. 

Price : 

35  cents  per  box  of  five 

Insides 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St.,  East,  Toronto 

London,  Eng     New  York,   Chicago 


Save  Your  Labor 

and  Raise 

More  Total  Crop 

Y  using  larger  far 
more  horses,  mor< 
by  working  less  land. 


BY    using  larger    farm    implements, 
more  horses,   more  fertilizers,  and 


Machinery  and    Horses: 


Acres  in 
one  day. 
I    corn    I 
1-horsej       or      [cultivator  works  4.4 

(potato) 
2     "  "  "  "         6.6 

4K-ft.  mower    (2  horses)    cuts.  .    8.3 
6-ft.  "  ««  «'     .10.2 

5-ft.   binder    (2  horses)   cuts.  .     .    7.2 
6-ft.  binder   (3  horses)  cuts    .  .  .10.4 
— Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Fertilizers: 

57.1     hours     labor    produce    1    acre 

of  corn. 
1  acre  corn  unfertilized  (in  Indiana) 

yielded  37  bus. 
1   acre  corn  fertilized    (in    Indiana) 

yielded  54  bus. 

This  shows  that: — 
You  can   make  your  labor  50%    more 
productive  by  properly  fertilizing  the 
crops. 

You  can  yet  add  larger  machinery  and 
side-dress  potatoes,  root-crops  and  corn 
with  fertilizers  when  cultivating  these  crops. 


Write  for  our  bulletins 


The  Soil  and  Crop 
Improvement    Bureau 

of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 
1111  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto  „  I 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

ara  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  hosae  treatzaent. 
B  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
aimaae.      Full    particulars    on    receipt    at   stamp. 

W.    F.    YOUNG,    P-DJr*. 
M2   Lymans   Building    -    Montreal,   Canada 
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What  is  the  Best  Way  to  Hay? 


By  H.  B.  McClure 


EVERY  farmer  tries  to  make  the  best 
quality  of  hay  possible,  as  it  is  more 
nutritious  and  more  salable  than  hay 
poorly  made,  but  many  a  farmer's  idea  of 
"choice"  hay  is  radically  different  from 
that  of  those  who  feed  hay  in  the  city. 
Farmers  often  prefer  timothy  hay  that  is 
cut  after  the  "full-bloom"  stage  is  passed, 
while  "choice"  hay  on  the  city  market  is 
hay  that  is  cut  during  "first  bloom." 
There  is  a  difference  of  more  than  a  week 
between  dates  of  cutting  these  two  kinds 
of  hay. 

"Choice"  hay  is  not,  handled  as  is  late- 
cut  hay.  It  contains  more  moisture  when 
cut,  and  to  cure  it  requires  a  longer  time 
and  often  more  labor  than  to  cure  hay  cut 
later.  If  the  hay  is  to  be  sold  on  the  city 
market  the  grower  will  have  to  exercise 
care  in  curing,  and  possibly  use  haying 
machinery  not  needed  in  curing  hay  for 
use  on  the  farm. 

Grass  hays  are,  as  a  rule,  easier  to  cure 
than  legume  hays,  since  grasses  have  hol- 
low stems,  a  finer  texture,  and  fewer 
leaves.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  rake 
legume  hay  before  the  leaves  become  so 
dry  and  brittle  that  they  will  break  off  and 
cause  a  heavy  loss  of  the  most  nutritious 
part  of  the  plant.  The  leaf  loss  caused  by 
raking  grass  hay  is  small  compared  with 
the  loss  sustained  in  handling  legume  hay. 

The  first  and  last  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
in  non-irrigated  sections  are  often  very 
hard  to  cure.  In  some  sections  rains  are 
frequent  during  the  first  cutting,  and  cool 
weather  during  the  last  cutting,  which 
prolongs  the  curing,  making  it  necessary 
to  cock  the  hay  and  cure  it  in  the  cock. 

Grass  hay  is  usually  made  in  midsum- 
mer, when  the  temperature  lends  itself 
to  rapid  curing  in  the  swath  and  windrows, 
and,  as  a  rule,  cocking  is  not  necessary. 

Availability  of  labor  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  method  that  should  be 
chosen  for  making  hay.  Very  often,  when 
labor  is  hard  to  get,  a  small  crew  can  be 
so  handled  as  to  do  the  work  customarily 
done  by  a  larger  crew.  In  some  cases, 
when  labor  is  scarce,  the  method  used 
when  there  is  plenty  of  help  will  have  to 
be  discarded  and  an  entirely  new  method 
adopted,  which  will  require  different  ma- 
chinery from  that  formerly  used.  For 
example,  in  cases  where  the  old  method 
of  pitching  the  hay  on  to  the  wagon  by 
hand  and  hauling  it  to  the  stack  has  been 
followed,  the  work  may  be  done  with  fewer 
hands  if  push  rakes  and  the  stacker  are 
used. 
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WHEN   TO  CUT 


Timothy  cut  just  as  it  is  coming  into 
full  bloom  is  much  harder  to  cure  than 
when  cut  with  the  seed  in  the  dough  stage 
or  nearly  ripe.  When  cut  early  it  contains 
a  larger  percentage  of  moisture  than 
when  cut  later,  and  consequently  must  re- 
main longer  in  the  swath  and  windrow  and 
run  greater  risk  of  being  injured  by  rain. 
For  this  reason,  many  hay  growers  prefer 
to  wait  until  the  hay  can  be  cut  and  hauled 
in  the  same  day-  Also  if  cut  after  the 
blooming  period  it  will  yield  more  to  the 
acre  by  weight  than  when  cut  in  full 
bloom,  but  the  feeding  value  decreases 
quite  rapidly  after  the  plant  is  in  full 
bloom. 

One  authority  finds  that  the  yield  of  a 
timothy  crop  coming  into  bloom  was  3,411 
pounds  of  dry  matter  to  the  acre;  the 
yield  at  full  bloom  was  5,433  pounds;  the 
yield  when  seed  was  formed  was  5,793 
pounds;  the  yield  when  seed  was  in  the 
dough,  5,750  pounds;  and  when  the  seed 
was  ripe,  the  yield  was  5,193  pounds  per 
acre.  From  this  and  other  experiments  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  dry  matter  increases 
up  to  the  time  the  seed  is  in  the  dough, 
after  which  it  decreases. 

The  protein  content  when  coming  into 
bloom  was  260.9  pounds  per  acre;  was 
greatest  (292.6  pounds)  when  the  plant 
was  in  full  bloom,  and  decreased  from  the 
time  of  full  bloom  until  the  seed  was  ripe, 
when  it  amounted  to  218.6  pounds  per 
acre. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great- 
est feeding  value  is  secured  if  the  hay  is 
cut  at  about  the  time  the  plant  is  in  full 
bloom.  The  yield  per  acre  is  somewhat 
greater  if  the  hay  is  cut  after  full  bloom. 

WHEN   TO  CUT 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  hay  growers  as  to  the  best  time 
of  day  to  mow  hay.  Some  never  cut  hay 
when  the  grass  is  wet,  others  start  mow- 
ing at  any  time,  and  some  mow  in  the 
afternoon  only. 

When  considerable  hay  is  grown  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  mowers  going  most 
of  the  day.  Some  growers  of  alfalfa  mow 
even  when  a  light  rain  is  falling,  because 
unfavorable  weather  makes  it  impossible 
to  get  the  crop  up  in  time  if  the  mowing  is 
all  done  in  good  weather. 

When  the  acreage  grown  is  small,  it  is 
customary  to  wait  until  the  dew  is  off 
or  to  cut  only  in  the  afternoon.  While 
this  practice  is  desirable  in  some  cases,  in 
others  it  is  merely  wasting  valuable  time 
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and  it  should  be  followed  with  careful 
judgment.  In  other  words,  the  hay  grower 
should  inform  himself  by  experiments  or 
by  the  experience  of  his  neighbors  as  to 
the  earliest  possible  time  in  the  morning 
after  a  heavy  dew  at  which  it  is  safe  to 
start  mowing  under  different  conditions, 
considering  the  amount  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil, 
whether  the  yield  is  light  or  heavy,  the 
weather,  and  whether  or  not  a  tedder  is 
to  be  used.  All  possible  loss  of  valuable 
time,  such  as  is  entailed  by  having  hired 
help  idle  or  employed  at  work  which  is 
less  profitable  and  necessary  than  making 
hay,  should  be  avoided. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  much  hay 
to  have  down  at  one  time.  It  is  not  good 
practice  to  have  two  or  three  times  as 
much  hay  cut  down  as  can  be  hauled  or 
taken  in  in  one  day.  Loss  of  quality  can 
be  avoided  somewhat  by  having  the  mow- 
ers only  one  day  ahead  of  the  crew  haul- 
ing; then  if  a  rain  comes  up  a  minimum 
amount  of  hay  will  be  damaged. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  hay  will  cure 
in  the  cock  in  from  three  days  to  a  week. 
Hay  cocked  too  "green"  will  cause  heating. 
The  larger  the  cock  the  more  danger  there 
is  of  heating  when  undercured  hay  is 
cocked.  Hay  is  put  into  cocks  containing 
from  75  to  700  pounds  of  cured  hay. 
About  100  pounds  is  the  size  most  com- 
monly used  in  many  sections. 

Cloudy  and  rainy  weather  not  only  re- 
tards curing  but  may  cause  heating  if  the 
rain  enters  the  cock.  When  cocked  hay 
shows  danger  of  becoming  too  hot  it  will 
be  necessary  to  open  the  cock  and  scatter 
the  hay  out  until  it  has  lost  enough  mois- 
ture to  be  recocked 

Hay  can  be  put  in  small  cocks  greener 
than  in  large  ones.  Some  farmers  take  hay 
from  the  windrow  and  make  very  small 
bunches,  each  containing  about  three 
forkiuls  of  hay,  before  the  hay  is  in  con- 
dition to  be  put  into  a  regular  sized  cock. 
The  second  day  several  of  the  small 
bunches  are  put  ;nto  a  large  cock,  where 
it  remains  until  thoroughly  cured. 


Desert    Reclamation 

England  is  already  planning  to  reclaim 
the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  by  irrigation 
on  so  grand  a  scale  as  to  dwarf  everything 
of  the  kind  hitherto  conceived.  When  the 
project  is  completed  half  the  present 
population  of  the  British  Isles  could  be 
supported  on  the  reclaimed  lands.  The 
work  will  involve  extensive  harbor  de- 
velopment and  railway  construction. 


Sailors'  Rations  Reduced 

Representatives  of  the  British  Mercan- 
tile Marine  in  conference  with  Lord 
Rhondda  have  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent,  in  their  meat  allowance. 


A  Personal  Duty 

Every  pound  of  food  saved  by  each 
Canadian  citizen  is  a  pound  given  to  the 
support  of  our  army  and  our  Allies. 
Every  pound  wasted  or  eaten  unnecessar- 
ily is  a  pound  withheld. 

Park  Road,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Please  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  $1.00 
as  payment  for  the  Farmers'  Magazine 
during  the  ensuing  year.  I  have  received 
all  the  numbers  with  the*  exception  of  the 
November  one.  I  did  not  receive  it  and  1 
should  have  notified  at  the  time,  but  as  I 
was  not  very  well  then  I  thought  I  would 
mention  it  when  reordering.  I  find  the 
magazine  very  helpful.  With  thanks. 
Mrs.  Susan  Blyth. 


Invest  in 
Whole  Crop 
Insurance 


'  I  VHERE  is  one  kind  of  insurance  you  may 
■*•  not  know  about,  which  requires  no  premi- 
ums, on  which  you  realize  every  year,  and 
which  this  year  is  fully  as  important  as  any  other 
insurance  you  carry.  When  your  crops  are  ready 
for  cutting,  McCormick  binders  and  twine  insure 
the  harvesting  of  the  *vhole  crop.  No  matter 
whether  the  grain  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or  short, 
standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  a  McCormick 
binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste.  That  is 
what  we  mean  by  whole  crop  insurance. 

McCormick  harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine,  always 
efficient,  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  when  every  bushel 
of  grain  is  needed.  Remember  this  when  you  come  to  buy 
your  binder  and  twine  for  the  season's  work.  Remember, 
too,  that  the  larger  sizes  conserve  labor.  Buy  the  largest 
binder  you  can  use,  and  buy  a  new  machine  if  there  is  any 
question  at  all  about  the  efficiency  of  the  old  one.  A  new 
McCormick  binder  is  absolutely  reliable. 

You  can  be  sure  of  having  your  new  machine  on  time  by 
placing  your  order  with  the  local  dealer  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  writing  the  nearest  branch  now  for  catalogues.  The  dealer 
will  appreciate  having  your  order  early  so  that  he  can  give 
some  service  to  your  neighbors  who  delay.  And  the  world 
will  appreciate  it! 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford.  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  — Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Que.. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
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THE  BEST  OIL  IS  CHEAPEST 

WHETHER  your  separator  runs  hard 
or  easy  will  tell  in  your  profits.  The 
easier  it  operates  the  less  wear,  the  longer 
durability,  the  surer  the  returns  on  your 
investment. 

Remember — it's  the  gears  and  bearings 
that  take  the  wear.  Lessen  it  with  Stan- 
dard Hand  Separator  Oil — made  specially 
to  reach  and  lubricate  the  revolving  parts. 
Pure,  highly  fluid,  non-gumming.  As 
necessary  as  a  special  oil  for  your  auto- 
mobile. 

Sold  in  pint,  quart,  half-gallon,  gallon  and 
4-gallon  cans;  also  barrels  and  half-barrels.  By 
reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL   OIL   LIMITED 
BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  CANADA 


Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil 


Lou-i 
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Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


Will  Wool  Stay  High? 

Over  60,000,000  Head  of  Sheep  Lost  in  Europe 
Bjr  W.  H.  J.  Tisdalc 

College   of  Agriculture,   Saskatoon 


PERHAPS  there  never  was  a  time 
in  our  history  when  the  sheep  oc- 
cupied the  same  prominence  that  it 
does  to-daj.  Prices  for  wool  were  never 
better  and  the  rapid  trend  upward  in  this 
connection  during  the  four  years  of  war 
has  added  an  impetus  to  an  industry  that 
from  various  causes  was  on  the  decline 
the  world  over.  This  very  remunerative 
phase  of  the  business  has  made  every 
farmer  more  or  less  envious  of  the  man 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  own  a  small  flock 
and  all  over  the  country  we  find  men 
rapidly  fencing  their  land  and  making 
other  improvements  that  will  enable  them 
to  start  along  similar  lines.  Still  we  find 
those  who  are  pessimistic  and  say  the 
present  prices  are  only  war  time  prices 
and  that  immediately  upon  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  a  slump  to  pre-war  prices 
will  occur.  Others  again  maintain  that 
the  dog  and  coyote  coupled  with  various 
diseases  will  never  permit  of  any  very 
great  expansion  in  the  industry.  Let  us 
leave  the  dogs  and  coyotes  to  their  fate 
which  has  already  been  a  very  sudden  one 
in  many  districts  where  the  farmers,  unit- 
ing in  their  attack,  have  soon  put  an  end 
to  any  menace  in  that  direction.  Disease 
too  is  readily  taken  care  of  if  care  is  ex- 
ercised. There  is  little  cause  to  worry 
over  these  three  enemies.  They  are  all 
side  issues. 

One  feels  perfectly  safe  in  estimating 
that  no  industry  will  yield  quite  as  much 
profit  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  come 
as  will  the  production  of  wool  and  like- 
wise mutton  in  conjunction  with  it.  The 
future  of  wool  undoubtedly  means  the 
future  of  sheep  and  the  prospects  of  both 
in  Canada  are  linked  up  very  closely  with 
the  sheep  and  wool  situation  throughout 
the  whole  world.  Let  us  see  what  bearing 
certain  figures  have  upon  it. 

OUR  WOOL  NEEDS 

In  1914,  the  year  war  was  declared,  the 
total  number  of  wool  bearing  sheep  in  the 
world  was  slightly  over  six  hundred  mil- 
lion, yielding  a  total  raw  product  of  prac- 
tically two  billion  eight  hundred  million 
pounds  in  the  grease  or  an  average  of 
less  than  five  pounds  per  sheep.  This 
meant  roughly,  about  5  pounds  of  raw 
wool  for  every  white  human  being  in  the 
world.  Raw  wool  shrinks  on  the  average 
about  50  per  cent.,  meaning  that  each 
white  person  had  only  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  clean  wool  per  year.  This  in- 
cludes of  course  all  uses  to  which  it  is 
put,  clothing,  blankets,  carpets,  rugs,  etc., 
and  if  we  add  the  wool  using  portion  of 
the  colored  races,  the  amount  of  clean 
available  wool  per  capita  is  considerably 


less  than  two  pounds  per  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated on  good  authority  that  it  takes  at 
least  three  times  this  amount  to  clothe  the 
average  civilian  in  peace  times,  hence  it 
is  readily  seen  that  the  shortage  of  wool 
was  acute  long  before  war  broke  out.  A 
steady  rise  in  value  from  1911  to  1914 
would  indicate  this  fact,  if  nothing  else. 

Abnormal  demands  for  purposes  of  war 
have  surely  and  certainly  aggravated  any 
such  shortage  during  the  past  four  years 
as  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that  2,- 
500,000,000  pounds  of  the  2,800,000,000 
pounds  grown  in  the  whole  world  in  one 
year  are  used  to  clothe  the  fighting 
armies  of  Europe  and  America.  This 
leaves  a  scant  300,000,000  pounds  to  clothe 
millions  of  civilians.  The  civilian  requir- 
ing anywhere  from  6  to  15  pounds  of  raw 
wool  in  times  of  peace  needs  as  a  soldier 
from  50  to  70  pounds  per  year.  Most  of 
this  wool  required  at  the  present  time 
comes  from  cross  bred  sheep  or  is  in  other 
words  medium  wool,  as  compared  to  the 
finer  wools  used  in  the  making  of  civilian 
clothes.  Herein  lies  the  reason  for  the 
increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  mills 
and  the  increased  prices  for  medium  and 
low  grade  wools.  Easily  75  per  cent  of 
our  fighting  men,  one  time  wearers  of  fine 
wool,  now  wear  nothing  but  the  coarser 
wools.  With  no  material  surplus  in  1914 
of  these  medium  grades,  their  immensely 
increased  use  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
shortage  which  promises  to  be. worse  as 
the  war  continues. 

IP  WAR  SHOULD  END  NOW 

Should  the  war  cease  within  a  year's 
time  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
woolen  industry?  There  is  only  one  con- 
ceivable answer  to  such  a  question  and 
that  is  "appreciably  no  effect  whatever." 
The  slaughter  of  over  60  million  head  of 
sheep  in  Europe  during  four  years  of  war 
has  lessened  the  world's  wool  supply  over 
400,000,000  pounds;  the  Argentine  clip 
has  decreased  during  the  same  period  and 
there  is  no  show  whatever  of  any  increase 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  Uncle 
Sam  has  10  per  cent,  less  sheep  to-day 
than  he  had  in  1910  and  his  wool  clip  this 
year  will  fall  10  or  12  million  pounds  short 
of  1917;  the  South  American  and  South 
African  clips  show  no  material  increase 
added  to  the  world's  supply  and  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  must  have  their 
supplies  practically  depleted.  Added  to 
this  we  have  the  problem  of  re-clothing  all 
the  liberated  soldiers  in  civilian  clothes 
once  more.  An  endless  task  that  hardly 
makes  it  possible  for  wool  to  drop  much 
below  50  cents  for  the  next  ten  years  at 
least.     Future  prospects  are  briefly  and 


ably  summed  up  in  a  recent  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject  of  wool  production.  The 
report  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "There 
is  a  world  wide  depletion  of  wool  stocks 
and  likely  to  be  increased  demand  after 
the  war  owing  to  the  postponed  demands 
of  the  civilian  population,  the  require- 
ments of  civilian  clothes  for  the  troops  as 
demobilized,  the  needs  of  the  Allies  to 
make  good  their  stocks,  the  probable  con- 
tinuation of  the  enhanced  demand  from 
the  United  States  and  the  urgent  needs  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  which 
will  presumably  be  almost  depleted  of 
supplies."  In  connection  with  the  above 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  sheep  in  the  world  are  in  the 
belligerent  countries  of  Europe  and  their 
various  colonies  and  that  the  variou! 
governments  in  these  countries  have  prac 
tically  taken  full  control  of  the  raw  clij 
during  the  war  period.  The  latest  move- 
ment in  this  direction  has  been  made  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  setting  a  scale 
of  prices  based  upon  the  prices  prevailing 
July  30th,  1917.  World-wide  governmem 
control  of  such  a  large  portion  of  the  woo 
supplies  for  army  purposes  has  resulte 
in  a  gradual  suspension  of  large  opei 
wool  sales  throughout  the  world  and  at  tin 
same  time  undue  speculation  is  shacklec 
for  the  time  being  at  least  and  the  farmei 
is  assured  a  good  paying  price  for  his 
annual  wool  clip.  This  is  the  stronges' 
kind  of  an  argument  for  the  utmost  con 
servation  and  the  inclusion,  by  every 
farmer,  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in  his  scheme 
of  farming. 

One  factor  that  has  already  played 
very  important  part  and  gives  evidence 
of  being  still  more  active  in  Canadiai 
development  is  the  federal  and  provincia 
governmental  assistance  accorded  sheep 
men  throughout  the  Dominion.  This  as- 
sistance has  taken  various  forms  but  the 
main  line  of  endeavor  has  been  in  placing 
the  wool  on  the  market  in  a  condition  tha' 
would  appeal  to  the  average  buyer.  Back 
in  1911  and  1912  the  payment  locally  of  a 
few  cents  per  pound  for  wool  proved  no  in 
centive  whatever  to  the  farmer  and  a  thor 
ough  investigation  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  the  sheep  business  in  Canada 
would  soon  become  a  minus  quantity  un 
less  some  action  were  taken  immediately 
First  of  all,  it  was  felt  that  the  methods 
of  shearing  and  handling  the  wool  coulc 
be  improved  upon  to  advantage  and  witl 
this  object  in  view  a  vigorous  educationa 
campaign  was  instituted  all  over  th< 
Dominion  by  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture.  Then,  following  that  old  trade  lav 
"a  neat,  attractive  package  always  bring! 
the  price,"  a  better  and  more  up-to-dat< 
system  of  marketing  was  adopted.  A  star 
was  made  in  one  or  two  of  the  provinces 
in  1913  at  collecting  the  small  farm  clip: 
at  some  central  point  where  they  were 
graded  according  to  fineness,  length,  den- 
sity, soundness  and  cleanness  of  fibre.  It 
was  found  at  once  that  such  wool  properly 
graded  was  very  easily  sold  to  the  manu- 
facturer as  he  was  able  to  select  just 
exactly  the  grades  of  wool  that  he  could 
utilize  on  his  machines.  So  much  satis- 
faction resulted  from  this  new  scheme, 
fostered  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  assisted  materially  by 
the  various  Provincial  Departments,  that 
it  was  decided  to  continue  its  development 
along  co-operative  lines.  Many  small  co- 
operative associations  were  organized 
during  1914,  1915  and  1916  while  in  some 
provinces  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
acted  as  the  co-operative  unit,  collecting, 
grading:,  sacking,  selling  and  shipping  the 
wool  with  a  deduction  for  all  expenses  in- 
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CANADA 


DATS  OP  REGISTRATION 


1918 

CANADA    REGISTRATION    BOARD 


semis    NUMBER 


MONTH  BAY  YEAR 


CARD  FOR  MALES 


TO  BE  FILLED  IN    *Y  DEPUTY  REGISTRAR 


I.Nam*  in  full   surname  last)  ?_ 
Address  (permanent)  ? 


STREET  AMD  NUItBgB 


RURAL  DELIVERY  OR  POST  OWC« 


TOWN   OR  CITY 


2.  Age?                 Date  of  Birth? 

Country  of  Birth  ? 

3.  Race?                       Speak  English  (E)  or  French  (F)  ? 

4.  British  subject?            By  birth? 

By  Naturalization? 
What  place? 

5.  If  not  a  British  subjsct,  to  what 
country  do  you  owe  allegiance  ? 

If  naturalized,  Which  year? 

(W), 

or  divorced  (D)  ? 

7.  How  many  children  under  16  years? 

6.  Single  (S),  Marrtod  (M),  Widower 

8.  Physical  disabilities,  if  any? 

9.  If  registered  under  Military  Service 
Act,  what  Is  your  seriil  number  ? 

10.  (a)  Present  occupation  (if  any)  ?_ 


(b)  What  is  your  regular  occupation? 

(c)  What  otherwork  can  you  do  well  ?- 


'  Length 
experience 


{(«0 
Co) 
(e) 


11.  If  an  employee,  state  employer's  name  . 
Address   ,  ...     , 


.Nature  of  business. 


12.  Do  your  circumstances  permit  you  to  serve  in  the  present  national  crisis,  by  changing  your  present  occupation  to  some  other  for  which 
you  are  qualified,  if  the  conditions  offered  bosatisfactary?  (a)  Where  you  can  return  name  daily? 


13.  (a)  Were  you  brought  up  on  a  farm?               Until  what  age? 
(c)  Are  you  retired  farmer  ?              (d)  Can  you  handle  horses? 
(e)  Are  you  wiHIng  to  do  term  work? Where? 


(b)  Away  from  home? 
(b)  Have  you  worked  on  farm?  How  long? 

Drive  tractors  ?  Use  farm  machinery  1 

During  what  periods  ? 


/  a$rm  that  I  have  verified  the  above  answers  and  that  they  ere  true 


Signature  of  Registrant 


Procedure  of  Registration 

On  June  22nd  every  person  residing  in  Canada,  male  or  female,  British 
or  alien,  of  sixteen  years  or  over,  must  attend  one  of  the  registration 
booths  located  in  his  or  her  district,  and  there  observe  the  procedure 
explained  below. 


Where  to  Register 

Every  person  required  to  register  has 
the  privilege  of  registering  at  any  of  the 
public  places  provided  for  that  purpose. 
The  location  of  all  such  places  will  be 
specified  in  proclamations  posted  con- 
spicuously. 


How  to  Register 

The  procedure  of  registration  is  simple. 
The  questions  upon  the  registration  card 
can  be  answered  very  easily,  but  they 
must  be  answered  truthfully  and  fully. 


The  card  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  facsimile  of  the  registration  card  for  males.  An  adver- 
tisement showing  the  card  for  females  appears  in  another  paper. 

Study  the  questions  carefully  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  answer  them  promptly  when  register- 
ing. If  you  have  any  special  qualification,  or  feel  that  your  services  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  country  in  some  other  line  of  work,  say  so. 

While  all  are  compelled  to  register  on  Registration  Day,  it  is  not  contemplated  by  the 
Government  to  force  the  sick,  feeble  and  aged  to  turn  out.  If  such  persons  will  notify 
the  Registrar  prior  to  June  22nd  of  their  inability  to  attend  at  a  place  of  registration,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  register  them  at  home,  provided  the  request  is  reasonable  and 
justified. 

Remember  the  Day — June  22nd — Remember  the  Hours — 7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Register  early  and  get  your  Certificate  for  your  own 
protection. 


Issued  by  authority  of 


24M 


Canada  Registration  Board 
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Sales  and  Wants 

The  Farmer's  Exchange 

(SEMI-MONTHLY) 
5  cents  a  word — per  insertion. 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


TRACTORS 
QNE  UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR  TO   PULL 
^   3     14"    bottoms ;    one    P.    &    O.    Power 
Engine  Gang  8   14"   bottom.     $750  the  out- 
fit.    Box  416,  Winnipeg,  Man.         (June  15) 


FOXES  FOR  SALE 
pHOICE     SILVER    BLACK     BREEDING 
foxes.       Reid     Bros.,     Bothwell,     Ont., 


Canada. 


(July  1st) 


DAZOR      BLADES      SHARPENED      BY 
experts  —  Gillette,     35c     dozen ;     Ever- 
Ready,    26c.      Mail    to    Albert    Keen    Edge 
Co.,  180  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto. 

(T.F.   Aug.   15) 


FARM   HELP   WANTED 

RANTED  —  THOROUGHLY  COMPE 
tent  man  and  wife,  as  working  fore- 
man and  housekeeper  respectively,  for  large 
farm  having  150  acres  clearance,  located 
near  river  bank  ;  good  buildings,  with  run- 
ning water ;  all  necessary  machinery  for 
proper  operation.  Also,  a  competent  cattle 
man  to  look  after  herd  of  milking  Short- 
horns on  this  farm.  Apply,  giving  previous 
experience,  qualifications,  references,  and 
other  necessary  particulars,  to  Box  200, 
Farmers'   Magazine,  Toronto,   Ont.    (July  1) 


FARM  FOR  SALE 
215  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNAY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box    C,    Farmers'    Magazine. 


A/TIDDLE  AGED  WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  IN 
housework    in    Toronto.      Good    wages 
and     a     permanent     home.       Apply     B.     G. 
Newton,   c/o   Farmers'   Magazine. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing   Co.,   Ltd.,   Toronto,   Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR    RATES    SEE    TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


curred.  At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  men 
raising  sheep  throughout  Canada  have 
responded  to  this  new  idea,  realizing  that 
their  wool  sold  in  such  a  manner  would 
net  every  cent  that  it  was  worth. 

CO-OPERATIVE   SELLING   PLANS 

Along  with  this  growth  it  is  most  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  price  secured  by 
those  marketing  through  the  various  as- 
sociations has  always  been  decidedly  in 
excess  of  that  offered  at  local  country 
points  by  the  store-keepers  and  dealers 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
this  wool  and  making  a  tidy  little  profit 
in  the  re-selling.  It  has  been  quite  accur- 
ately estimated  that  the  average  price 
of  all  graded  wool  has  been  from  three  to 
five  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  aver- 
age price  of  other  wool  sold  in  the  coun- 
try. Any  number  of  instances  are  on 
record  of  it  having  been  sold  at  an  advance 
of  from  8  to  10  cents  over  local  prices, 
almost  as  much  as  we  received  for  wool 
six  oi  seven  years  ago.  The  reason  for 
this  increased  price  is  evident.  Carefully 
graded  wool  is  always  cheaper  to  the 
manufacturer  than  ungraded  wool  no 
matter  if  he  has  to  pay  five  cents  a  pound 
more  for  it.  He  is  tickled  to  death  to  pay 
a  premium  for  what  suits  him  and  saves 
time  and  labor  in  his  mill.  In  1914,  the 
average  price  throughout  the  Dominion 
for  graded  wool  was  20.7  cents;  in  1915, 
27.2  cents;  in  1916,  32.83  cents;  and  in 
1917,  slightly  over  60  cents.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  prices  this  year  will  range 
equally  as  high  as  last  and  it  is  also 
expected  that  business  will  be  added  to 
by  at  least  2  million  pounds  more  of  the 
raw  product.  Co-operation  has  taken  a 
firm  grip  upon  the  farmers  of  Canada  and 
they  are  rapidly  learning  that  it  is  a  very 
potent  element  in  the  protection  of  their 
interests. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  current 
year,  still  another  step  was  taken  by  the 
wool-growers  of  Canada,  when  delegates 
from  every  province  met  in  convention  at 
Toronto.  After  much  discussion  and 
wrangling  a  company  known  as  the  Can- 
adian Co-operative  Wool  Growers, 
Limited,  was  organized  with  the  idea  of 
unifying  all  small  associations  under  one 
governing  body  and  at  the  same  time 
establishing  a  clearing  house  for  all  prob- 


lems relative  to  sheep  raising  in  this 
country.  The  new  company  is  capitalized 
at  $200,000  and  upon  the  $10  share  plan 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  sheep 
raisers  themselves.  Its  business  of  course 
will  grow  with  its  increasing  popularity 
and  success  and  it  will  more  than  likely 
handle  (grade  and  sell)  several  million 
pounds  of  wool  this  year.  A  new  idea  in 
the  wool  business,  it  certainly  bids  fair, 
under  good  management,  to  eclipse  any- 
thing yet  put  forward  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  sheep  industry.  May  it 
boom  the  same  until  we  have  in  Canada 
several  hundred  millions  of  the  ovine 
creatures.  There  is  room  and  to  spare 
for  them  all. 

This  brief  resume  of  the  wool  business 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  word  or 
two  concerning  the  one  great  lesson  that 
co-operative  selling  has  taught  us.  Many 
valuable  pointers  have  been  given  out  in 
the  past  four  years  by  these  local  organ- 
izations but  none  so  valuable  perhaps  as 
the  one,  "condition  makes  and  sells  your 
clip."  And  condition  comes  from  care 
and  pride  in  your  flock  as  well  as  pride  in 
having  a  neat,  clean  sound  clip  of  wool 
returned  from  the  back  of  each  sheep. 
Grading  has  served  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  quality,  quantity  and  condi- 
tion in  the  fleece  but  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  the  discussion  of  it  until  some  other 
time.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  practise 
that  has  come  to  stay. 

Surely,  I  may  say  again  in  closing,  that 
the  prospects  ahead  of  the  wool  business 
were  never  brighter.  Great  Britain  is 
going  to  look  more  and  more  to  her  col- 
onies for  her  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
when  this  war  is  over.  Let  our  Canadian 
woolen  mills  see  to  it  that  they  instal  all 
machinery  necessary  to  handle  every 
grade  of  wool  produced  in  Canada  and 
they  will  find  that  the  producer  is  willing 
to  supply  them  with  a  satisfactory  raw 
product  provided  of  course  he  receives  a 
price  within  reasonable  hailing  distance 
of  prices  the  world  over.  Let  us  then,  if 
the  manufacturer  "comes  across,"  put  out 
a  product  unexcelled  for  its  excellence, 
unequalled  for  its  cleanness,  and  incom- 
parably put  up.  Much  has  been  accomp- 
lished but  still  more  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  future  of  Canadian  wool 
is  just  as  bright  as  we,  unitedly,  care  to 
make  it. 


Livestock  in  Manitoba 

By  J.  C.  Whetter 


Wf&  have  58  head  of  cattle  at  the  present 
»  '  time  on  our  half  section  of  hand.  We 
wintered  65  head  up  until  February  12th 
when  I  took  19  head  of  fat  cattle  to  Win- 
nipeg. I  made  very  well  on  the  fat  cattle. 
They  weigh  1,070  pounds  on  the  average 
but  were  not  prime.  I  was  unable  to  keep 
them  longer  on  account  of  shortage  of 
help  and  the  buildings  being  inconvenient. 
I  had  to  haul  water  daily  and  barley  had 
advanced  to  such  a  high  figure  that  I 
deemed  it  unprofitable  to  keep  them  fur- 
ther. I  had  provided  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  barley  at  $1.00  per  bushel  in  the  fall 
but  when  I  sold  the  cattle  we  loaded  out 
also  a  car  of  barley  for  which  we  received 
$1.69  per  bushel. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  equipment 
on  this  farm  for  the  wintering  of  stock 
has  not  been  satisfactory  we  have  decided 
to  build.  We  have  the  lumber  on  the 
ground  already  and  expect  to  start  on  the 
foundation  very  shortly.  We  ordered  the 
lumber  early  in  January  and  got  it  much 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine— It  will  identify  you. 


cheaper  than  we  could  at  the  present  time, 
besides  saving  the  increase  in  freight 
rates.  Beatty  Bros,  of  Ontario  are  sup- 
plying the  fittings  both  for  the  horses  and 
cattle.  The  building  is  to  be  48  x  90  feet 
with  stalls  for  43  head  of  cattle  and  16 
horses  besides  5  large  box  stalls.  There 
is  also  a  large  feed  room  with  a  root  cellar 
off  the  feed  room  under  the  drive  way. 

We  often  notice  in  the  farm  papers, 
articles  advising  the  outdoor  feeding  of 
cattle  in  the  West.  I  have  seen  quite  a 
lot  of  this  done  around  here  and  after 
having  tried  it  a  winter  myself  would  not 
advise  anyone  to  do  it  in  this  locality 
although  it  may  be  all  right  in  districts 
where  there  are  plenty  of  bluffs  and  trees 
for  shelter.  Our  cattle  were  well  pro- 
tected by  sheds  and  high  board  fences  and 
feed  racks  which  were  always  kept  full 
of  coarse  feed.  I  tried  feeding  the  chop 
in  the  troughs  but  the  cattle  crowded  the 
feeder  so  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
move  so  we  had  to  feed  them  in  the  paths. 
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Help  on  the  farm  this  year  is  our  one 
great  question  at  the  present  time.  The 
government  has  in  the  present  draft 
taken  a  great  many  men  from  the  prairie 
farms.  We  try  to  use  large  implements  as 
far  as  possible.  We  have  one  three-fur- 
row plow  which  I  use  with  six  horses 
while  I  have  another  horse  tied  to  the 
plowing  side  drawing  a  sectional  harrow. 
In  seeding  time  I  put  four  horses  on  the 
seed  drill  and  on  Saturdays  had  our  eldest 
boy  from  the  school  and*  he  drove  the 
packer  behind  the  drills. 

This  spring  has  been  very  windy,  old 
residents  say  the  worst  they  ever  saw. 
The  fields  blew  terribly  especially  on  the 
summer  fallow  and  in  some  places  there 
were  sand  or  dirt  drifts  along  the  roads 
like  snow  drifts  in  winter.  In  some 
localities  fields  have  had  to  be  re-seeded 
but  recent  rains  have  improved  the  situa- 
tion and  the  outlook  now  is  fairly  good. 

Our  flock  of  sheep  at  the  present  time  is 
small,  being  30  in  all;  23  ewes  had  42 
lambs  but  we  lost  7  of  them.  As  the 
Provincial  Government  here  is  sending  out 
a  shearing  and  dipping  outfit  through  the 
sheep  districts,  shearing  and  dipping 
sheep  at  25  cents  per  head,  lambs  dipped 
free,  this  I  believe  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  sheepowners  especially 
those  inexperienced  in  shearing.  It  will 
also  help  out  much  of  the  labor  question. 


PURE  BREDS  NOT  ALWAYS  ADVIS- 
ABLE 

By  F.  E.  Ellis 

COME  farmers  were  never  intended  to 
^  be  dairy  farmers;  and  some  dairy 
farmers  were  never  intended  to  deal  with 
registered  dairy  cattle.  Giving  advice  to 
the  latter  class  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  buy  registered  animals  is  always 
a  delicate  proposition,  but  when  a  farmer 
who  is  not  intended  to  be  even  a  dairy- 
man talks  of  investing  in  pure  bred  stock, 
it  is  time  to  throw  discretion  to  the  winds 
and  call  a  halt.  We  spent  half  a  day  last 
week  with  a  man  of  this  class  who  was 
seriously  considering  the  investment  of 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000  in  pure  bred 
cows.  He  had  been  in  dairying  for  two 
years.  He  was  milking  five  cows  out  of  a 
herd  of  12  at  the  time  of  our  visit  and 
getting  about  20  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  He 
had  bought  considerable  feed  and  had  lots 
of  ensilage  and  yet  his  cows  were  thin 
and  had  an  unthrifty  appearance.  The 
young  stock  also  looked  under  nourished. 
Our  questions  revealed  the  fact  that  this 
man  just  simply  wasn't  intended  to  be  a 
dairyman. 

He  was  sick  of  dairying  "with  scrub 
cows"  he  said.  We  looked  his  herd  over 
and  picked  out  at  least  five  of  his  grade 
cows  that  looked  good  for  10,000  lbs.  of 
milk  a  year  in  the  hands  of  a  good  dairy- 
man. They  hadn't  made  him  5,000  lbs. 
Still  he  had  the  idea  that  if  he  could  get 
a  small  bunch  of  cows  with  records  be- 
hind them  that  he  could  turn  his  failure 
in  dairying  into  success.  Of  course  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed. But  there  are  also  99  chances  out 
of  100  that  the  difference  between  his 
second  venture  in  dairying  and  his  first 
would  be  that  he  would  lose  more  money. 
It  is  a  pretty  general  rule  that  the  man 
who  has  not  made  a  first  class  success 
with  grade  dairy  cattle  should  never  con- 
sider investing  in  registered  animals.  The 
man  who  cannot  make  even  a  moderate 
success  with  grade  animals  will  find  the 
savings  bank  with  its  three  per  cent,  a 
safer  place  for  his  money  than  in  the 
pure  bred  business. 


THE  MERCHANTS  BANK 
OF  CANADA 

Statement  of  Liabilities  and  Assets  at 
30th  April,   1918 

LIABILITIES 

1.  To  the  Shareholders — 

Capital   stock   paid    in $     7,000,000.00 

Rest   or   reserve   fund 7,000,000.00 

Dividends   declared  and   unpaid 176,900.00 

Balance  of  profits  as  per  profit  and  loss  account  submitted 

herewith 437,973.92 

$  14,614,873.92 

2.  To    the    Public- 
Notes  of  the  Bank  in  circulation 12,327,168.00 

Deposits   not   bearing   interest 34,886,747.83 

Deposits  bearing  interest  (including  interest  accrued  to  date 

of    statement) 75,946,985.48 

Balances    due   to   other   banks    in    Canada 1,400,941.75 

Balances   due   to   banks   and   banking   correspondents   in   the 

United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries 1,161,976.79 

Bills  payable 

Acceptances  under  letters  of  credit 598,851.20 

Liabilities    not    included    in    the    foregoing 

$140,937,544.97 


ASSETS 

Current  coin $     4,890,061.36 

Deposit    in    the    central    gold    reserves 6,000,000.00 

Dominion  notes    5,912,092.50 

Notes  of  other  banks   893,076.00 

Cheques  on  other  banks 5,311,786.12 

Balances   due   by   other   banks   in    Canada 4,704.37 

Balances   due   by  banks   and   banking   correspondents    in    the 

United   Kingdom 82,580.53 

Balances    due    by    banks    and    banking    correspondents    else- 
where  than    in    Canada   and   the    United    Kingdom 1,357,843.08 

Dominion  and  Provincial  Government  securities,  not  exceed- 
ing market  value 5,435,464.66 

Railway  and  other  bonds,  debentures  and  stocks,  not  exceed- 
ing  market   value 4,060,204.70 

Canadian    municipal    securities,    and    British,    foreign    and 

Colonial  public   securities   other  than   Canadian 14,589,065.54 

Call  loans   in   Canada   on   bonds,   debentures   and   stocks....  5,223,953.88 

Call  loans  elsewhere  than  in  Canada 3,906,648.93 

$  57,667,481.62 
Current    loans    and    discounts    in    Canada    (less    rebate    of 

interest) 76,194,016.15 

Current  loans  and  discounts  elsewhere  than  in  Canada  (less 

rebate  of  interest) 339,987.29 

Liabilities  of  customers  under  letters  of  credit  as  per  contra  598,851.20 

Real  estate  other  than  bank  premises 312,928.11 

Overdue   debts,   estimated-  loss   provided    for 272,226.60 

Bank  premises,  at  not  more  than  cost,  less  amounts  written 

off 4,886,438.98 

Deposit  with  the  Minister  for  the  purposes  of  the  circulation 

fund 355,000.00 

Other  assets  not  included  in  the   foregoing 310,615.02 


$140,937,544.97 


K.  W.   BLACKWELL, 

Vice-President 


E.  F.   HEBDEN,  D.   C.   MACAROW, 

Managing   Director  General   Manager 


Report  of  the  Auditors  to  the  Shareholders  of  The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub-Sections  19  and  20  of  Section  56  of 
the   Bank   Act,   we   report  to   the   Shareholders   as   follows : — 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Books  of  Account  and 
other  records  at  the  Chief  Office  of  the  Bank  and  with  the  signed  returns  from 
the  Branches  and  Agencies  and  have  checked  the  cash  and  verified  the  securities 
of  the  Bank  at  the  Chief  Office  against  the  entries  in  regard  thereto  in  the  books 
of  the  Bank  at  30th  April.  1918,  and  at  a  different  time  during  the  year  and  found 
them  to  agree  with  such  entries.  We  also  attended  at  some  of  the  Branches  during 
the  year  and  checked  the  cash  and  verified  the  securities  held  at  the  dates  of  our 
attendances  and  found  them  to  agree  with  the  entries  in  regard  thereto  in  the  books 
of  the  Bank. 

We  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required.  In 
our  opinion  the  transactions'  of  the  Bank  which  have  come  under  our  notice  have 
been  within  the  powers  of  the  Bank,  and  the  above  balance  sheet  is  properly  drawn 
up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Bank's  affairs,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown 
by  the  books   of  the   Bank. 

VIVIAN  HARCOURT,   \  Auditors 

GORDON  TANSLEY,      /  AudItora 

(of  the  firm  of  Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths  &  Co.) 


Montreal,  23rd  May,  1918. 
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half  teaspoon  salt,  one  scant  cup  milk, 
one  cup  shelled  walnuts  or  butternuts, 
one-half  cup  chopped  dates.  Beat  the  egg, 
add  sugar  and  milk.  Sift  two  cups  of  the 
flour  with  the  salt  and  baking-powder. 
Combine  the  two  mixtures-  Add  the  dates 
rolled  in  the  remaining  flour  and  the  nuts. 
Bake  in  greased  pans  or  baking-powder 
tins. 

The  rich  short  cookies  that  used  to  "help 
to  fill  the  table"  at  meal  time  and  furnish 
lunches  at  all  hours  between  are  not  for 
times  like  these.  In  these  days  of  substitu- 
tion, however,  there  are  even  substitute 
cookies.  There  is  an  excellent  oatmeal 
drop  cake  made  as  follows:  Take  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  brown  sugar  or  honey 
or  one  cup  syrup,  three  tablespoons  short- 
ening, one  egg,  two  teaspoons  baking- 
powder,  two  cups  rolled  oats,  one  cup 
flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  three-fourths  cup 
raisins,  about  three-fourths  cup  milk  if 
sugar  is  used  instead  of  honey  or  syrup. 
Cream  together  the  shortening  and  sugar 
or  syrup,  and  add  the  beaten  egg.  Sift 
together  the  flour,  salt  and  baking-pow- 
der. Mix  with  this  the  rolled  oats  and 
the  raisins,  seeded  and  cut  fine.  Add 
these  dry  ingredients  to  the  egg  mixture, 
with  just  enough  milk,  if  necessary  to 
form  a  rather  soft  dough.  Drop  by  tea- 
spoonfuls  on  to  a  greased  tin  or  baking 
sheet  and  bake  about  fifteen  minutes  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven. 


MY   RECOLLECTIONS   OF   ONTARIO 
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middle  third  was  a  fine  loam,  easily  worked 
and  very  prolific.  The  other  third,  lying 
on  the  lowlands  on  the  east  and  just  a 
little  above  the  river  level,  was  bottom 
land  of  the  finest  quality,  rich  in  alluvial 
deposit  and  an  ideal  tract  for  permanent 
grass.  When  I  was  there  at  the  above 
time  there  were  330  Shorthorns  on  the 
place,  all  females  but  56  young  and  old 
bulls.  The  policy  was  to  keep  them  on  the 
soiling  system.  In  the  spring  they  used 
rye  which  had  been  seeded  the  previous 
fall :  then  came  clover,  followed  by  vetches. 
The  rye  land  had  been  seeded  to  corn  and 
after  these  crops  were  exhausted  the 
cattle  received  green  corn,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  this  was  put 
through  a  chaff  cutter  and  fed  along  with 
hay,  roots,  etc.,  till  spring  time  came 
round  and  another  crop  of  rye  was  ready 
to  cut.  Large  amounts  of  hay,  straw, 
grain  and  oil  cake  were  purchased,  also 
plaster  and  phosphites  were  liberally  used 
as  fertilizers. 

About  thirty-five  men  were  employed  in 
summer  and  twenty-two  in  winter.  They 
received  $15.00  per  month  and  their  board. 
They  were  mostly  Scotch  and  the  very 
finest  type.  They  were  engaged  through 
the  immigration  office  at  Toronto  and  the 
very  choice  of  the  Scottish  herdsmen  or 
ploughmen  were  forwarded  to  the  above 
farm.  No  better  class  of  men  could  be 
found  in  any  place  on  the  continent.  Lots 
of  them  are  still  in  Canada  and  the  Wes- 
tern States  doing  splendid  work  and  their 
sons  are  rising  up  in  many  cases  to  do 
them  honor.  The  herd  itself  was  mixed 
as  to  pedigree  but  of  good  individual 
merit.  A  very  plain  bull,  "King  of 
Ocean,"  had  the  premier  position.  He 
was  a  light  roan,  fleshy,  but  he  had  an 
ugly  head  with  upturned  horns;  alto- 
gether not  a  pleasing  animal.  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  student;  worse,  a  devotee  of  pedi- 
gree. He  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
fine  points  of  an  animal  and  never  pre- 
tended to  be  a  judge.  In  after  years  he 


would  often  remark  upon  his  lack  in  this 
direction  and  the  pleasure  he  lost  in 
studying  the  points  of  an  animal,  while 
the  paper  pedigree  absorbed  his  interest, 
infatuated  him.  The  worship  of  pedigree 
is  a  fatal  disease  when  you  mix  with  it 
line  breeding  and  the  outcross  is  damned. 
It  has  failed  in  the  human  race  as  evi- 
dence the  Ptolemys  of  Egypt,  and  experi- 
ence teaches  us  it  is  insidious  in  the  bovine 
race  and  finally  fatal.  It  works  well  for 
a  few  generations.  Yet  get  the  impres- 
sive power  as  Bates,  Booth  and  a  host  of 
others  got  it,  but  nature  revolts.  The 
survival  of  the  strongest  is  the  inevitable 
law  of  the  universe  and  while  in  breeding 
livestock  you  can  transgress  so  far  you 
soon  reach  the  end  of  the  road.  In  the 
after  years  as  we  will  show,  it  took  an 
awful  revenge  out  of  Bow  Park. 

As  I  look  back  in  those  days  along  the 
vista  of  time,  I  cannot  help  thinking  aside 
from  business  cares  what  an  ideal  life 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  family  led  at  that  time. 
It  was  a  romantic  place  as  it  lay  in  the 
bend  of  the  Grand  River.  Much  of  the 
primeval  forest  was  left.  You  could 
wander  about  the  woods,  more  especially 
through  the  Indian  farm,  its  undergrowth 
woven  into  an  almost  solid  mass  by  wild 
grape  vines  and  brush  of  every  kind.  The 
laughter  of  children  sounded  in  the  glades 
and  the  soft  shadowy  night  crept  over 
the  scene  before  you  were  aware  of  it. 
Then  you  made  for  home  by  the  river  bank 
while  across  the  flats  lay  the  city  of 
Brantford  with  its  twinkling  lights. 

THE   RESOLUTIONS 

Continued  from  page  13 

vided  the  U.F.O.  pay  the  subscription  price 
of  each  member. 

.  3- — An  offer  was  received  from  a  well  estab- 
lished weekly  newspaper  to  sell  out  good 
will  and  equipment  provided  the  paper  was 
controlled  and  owned  by  the  farmers. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  mass 
meeting  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  approve  of 
the  immediate  establishment  of  an  official 
organ  by  means  of  a  subscribed  amount  of 
stock  consisting  of  shares  of  $50  each,  50  per 
cent,  payable  on  allotment  and  balance  to 
remain  on  call  and  that  a  subsidary  company 
of  the  U.F.O.  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  this  official  organ. 


POINTS    OF   INTEREST 

Organization  has  been  given  a  big  push 
forward.  Everybody  wanted  facts  as  to 
how  to  go  about  it. 

Jas.  Haycock,  ex-M.P.P.,  the  old  Patrons 
of  Industry  leader,  was  on  deck  with  his 
old    forensic    ability. 

One  man  from  North  York  wanted  to 
know  why  only  10  farmers  could  be  left 
on  a  block  of  1,000  acres,  when,  while 
across  the  road  a  Senator  was  grading  7 
acres  of  a  summer  home,  and  employing  15 
men. 

A  meeting  of  farmers  of  Camrose,  Alta., 
ordered  their  twine  orders  from  the  United 
Grain  Growers  reduced  by  40%  in  protest 
to   the   telegram. 

The  collections  at  the  Massey  Hall  meet- 
ing to  defray  local  expenses  amounted  to 
$600. 

Some  two  hundred  men  stood  in  the  hall 
at  the  first  call  of  Pres.  Burnaby  for  $50 
share  subscriptions  towards  a  new  paper. 
"You  must  be  prepared  to  lose  it,"  he  said. 

"Man  for  man  we  can  produce  more  food 
in  Canada  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world,"  said  C.  J.  Thornton,  ex-M.P.,  Dur- 
ham. 

Theodore  Ross,  of  P.E.I.,  carried  the 
greetings  of  the  farmers  of  the  Island  to 
the  Ontario  farmers.  Trainloads  of  autos 
and  pianos  could  come  in,  he  said,  yet  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  oats 
shipped. 

From  one  district  in  P.E.I,  this  draft  takes 
28  young  men  and  leaves  2,800  acres  prac- 


tically vacant.    P.E.I,  had  a  serious  question 
of    depopulation    even    before    the    war. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Adams  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Carpenter  of  the 
Anglican  Church  took  a  sympathetic  part 
in    the    proceedings. 

J.  W.  Levesque,  M.P.P.,  for  Laval,  Que., 
and  Jean  Masson,  secretary  of  one  big  co- 
operative association,  made  splendid  ap- 
peals for  agricultural  unity  between  Eastern 
farmers. 

Secretary  J.  J.  Morrison  and  the  press 
and  police  got  into  considerable  argument 
but  Morrison  still  lives. 

Peter  McArthur  and  Jas.  Haycock  intro- 
duced humorous  anecdotes  at  times  that 
kept  the   gathering  in   good  humor. 

Many  women  were  present.  One  interest- 
ing announcement  was  the  call  for  a  United 
Farm  Women  meeting  in  Toronto  on  June 
17  to  be  addressed  by  Mrs.  McNaughton  of 
the    Grain    Growers. 

"The  Governor-General  is  boss,"  said  one 
delegate,  "let  us  go  to  him."  "No,"  said 
another,  "the  people  are  boss  and  we 
must   rule    the   members    of    the    House." 

The  committee  elected  to  go  to  Ottawa 
reports  progress  being  made,  and  some  con- 
sideration  being  given   to  particular  cases. 


HIGHER  WAGES— ARE  THEY? 

From  Hoard's   Dairyman. 

"Higher  wages."  Ask  a  farmer  why  his 
son  or  his  former  hired  man  has  left  the 
farm  for  the  city  and  that's  what  he 
answers.  "Higher  wages."  Follow  the  thou- 
sands of  young  fellows,  farm  trained  and 
urgently  needed  on  farms  this  season,  to 
their  iobs  in  the  city  and  ask  them  about 
it  and  they  glibly  reply:  "Higher  wages." 
Before  food  production  became  a  matter  of 
patriotism  and  a  duty,  it  was  every  man's 
privilege  to  sell  his  time  wherever  there 
was  a  market  for  it  and  at  whatever  wage 
he  could  obtain.  Even  now,  it  may  not  be 
fair  to  demand  the  service  of  those  trained 
in  agriculture  for  a  lower  price  than  can 
be  secured  in  other  work.  But  it  is  immin- 
ently urgent  that  this  question  of  higher 
wages  be  looked  into.  Does  the  city  actually 
pay  more,  all  things  considered?  When  a 
year's  work  is  ended,  has  the  country-bred 
young  man  who  has  given  his  days  to  the 
industries  of  the  city  as  much  to  show  for 
his  labor  as  he  could  have  had  for  the  same 
period   on   the  farm?     That  is  the  question. 

The  Ohio  State  Council  of  Defense  is  pro- 
moting a  back-to-the-farm  movement  in  that 
State,  believing  that  to  return  their  maxi- 
mum production,  the  farms  must  be  well- 
manned.  In  persuading  farm  trained  men 
in  the  cities  to  go  out  on  the  soil  where 
they  are  most  needed  and  where  they  are 
most  efficient,  the  council  has  compiled  some 
very  interesting  wage  data.  It  ought  to 
soak  into  the  financial  consciousness  of 
many  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  men  toiling  in 
the  city.  The  council  shows  a  $30  job  on 
a  farm  equal  to  $105  per  month  in  the  city 
for  married  men;  a  $35  farm  job  equal  to 
$110  in  the  city;  $40,  equal  to  $115;  and 
$45,  equal  to  $120.  Unmarried  men  who 
receive  $25  in  the  country  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  $80  in  town,  according  to  the  coun- 
cil's way  of  figuring;  $30  in  the  country,  the 
equivalent  of  $85  in  town;  $35  equal  to  $90; 
and  a  wage  of  $40  per  month  in  the  coun- 
try makes  a  man  as  well  off  financially  as 
though  he  were  drawing  $95  per  month  in 
the  city. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  the  relative 
living  costs  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city. 
Using  the  $30  per  month  job  for  married 
men  on  the  farm  as  a  basis,  the  council 
shows  this  is  equal  to  $105  in  town. 


W.  A.  Wilson,  managing  director  for  the 
Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Creameries,  Ltd., 
says  the  cold  storage  plant  in  University 
City  will  be  in  operation  soon.  This  plant 
is  one  link  in  the  chain  which  the  ccompany 
wishes  to  establish  for  making  up  the  25,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  storage  space  which 
Canada  lacks.  The  working  out  of  the  idea 
will  connect  Canada  and  England,  via  ocean 
route,  with  complete  equipment  for  storing 
and    transferring    perishables. 
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The  Thrift  Car 


Necessary  As  The  Plow 


Successful  farmers  everywhere 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  motor 
cars  for  their  work.  They  save  time 
and  money — do  more  in  less  time  with 
less  fatigue. 

That  the  Overland  is  completely 
satisfactory  for  farmers  is  proved  by 
the  fact — 

That  more  than  half  of  all  Overland 
cars  built  are  taken  by  farmers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  more  than 
the  Overland  price — and  complete 
satisfaction  cannot  be  bought  for  less. 


Willys-Knight 

Head 
Light  Four  Model  90  Br 


At  a  low  first  cost  and  for  economical 
maintenance,  Model  90  gives  an  abun- 
dance of  power  from  its  perfected, 
frugal-with-fuel  motor. 

It  is  simple  to  handle,  has  narrow 
turning  radius,  and  easily  operating 
clutch. 


It  has  electric  Auto-Lite  starting  and 
lighting  and  vacuum  fuel  system. 

To  pay  less  is  to  risk  the  loss  of 
efficiency,  comfort,  modernized  im- 
provements, beauty  of  design  or  long- 
lived  service. 


It  is  beautiful  and  comfortable,  with 
spacious  interior,  wide  seats,  deep 
upholstery,  rear  cantilever  springs, 
106-inch  wheel  base,  and  large  tires, 
non-skid  rear. 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 

and    Overland    Motor    Cars     and    Light    Commercial     Wagons 

Office  and  Works,   West  Toronto,  Ontario 

iches:   Montreal,  Que.,      Winnipeg,  Man.,     Regina,   Saik. 
Catalog  on  request — Address  Dept.  1214 


Order  your  Model  90  now. 
Five  Points   of  Overland  Superiority: 


Appearand',    Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Touring  Car 
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Prepare 

for  the 

Hay  Crop 
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Massey-Harris  Haying  Tools 


Prepare  for  haying  by  getting  implements 
that  will  enable  you  to  get  your  hay  crop  in 
quickly. 

Speed  in  handling  the  hay  crop  is  important 
— it  means  better  quality  of  hay,  less  chance 
of  being  caught  by  a  passing  shower,  and  a 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  money. 

Let  the  Massey-Harris  time  and  labor-saving 
implements  help  you  this  season. 


Massey-Harris  Mowers,  Dump  Rakes,  Ted- 
ders, Side  Rakes  and  Tedders,  and  Hay  Load- 
ers are  recognized  as  the  very  best  it  is 
possible  to  buy,  on  account  of  their  effec- 
tive work,  convenience  of  operation  and 
durability. 

They  are  described  in  a  folder,  "Modern 
Helps  for  Hay-Making,"  which  is  free  from 
any  Massey-Harris  agent,  or  nearest  branch. 


GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  A  MASSEY-HARRIS  AGENT- 
HE  WILL  HELP  YOU 

MASSEY-HARRIS    COMPANY,   LIMITED 


Head  Offices 
Toronto. 


-Branches- 


Montreal,    Moncton,    Winnipeg,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Yorkton,    Swift 
Current,   Calgary,   Edmonton.       Transfer   Houses  at  Vancouver  and 

Kamloops. 


Agencies 
Everywhere 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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DELCO-LIGHT 
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Delco-Light  Engine  and  Gen- 
erator Self-Cranking  —  Air- 
Cooled  —  Ball  Bearings  —  No 
Belts— 30   Ins.   High 

Runs  on  Kerosene  or  Gas 


Delco-Light   Batteries 
Thick  Plates — Long  Life- 
Highly  Efficient 


Lightens  Farm  Work 
Brightens  Farm  Life 

has   brought    Efficiency   to   more   than   50,000   farms 


I 


1.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Much  of  the 
light  machinery  once  run  by  hand  can 
be  economically  driven  by  electric 
power.  Chores  and  other  work  form- 
erly done  under  poor  light  can  be  done 
more  quickly  with  electric  light. 

2.  Keeps  help  on  the  farm.  Electricity 
on  the  farm  offsets  the  lure  of  the  city. 
It  helps  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 

^farm.    Its  modern  conveniences  attract 
^better  labor. 


3.  Lightens  burden  of  the  housewife. 

Does  away  with  much  of  the  drudgery 
of  the  housewife's  life  on  the  farm. 
Makes  the  home  pleasanter.  Does  far 
more  than  get  rid  of  the  mussy,  dim  oil 
lamp.    See  booklet. 

4.  Increases  value  of  the  farm.  Delco- 
Light  on  your  farm  adds  far  more  than 
its  cost  in  investment  value.  It  makes 
the  farm  easier  to  sell.  Complete  illus- 
trated literature  and  descriptive  book- 
lets are  sent  to  all  farmers  who  write. 


OVER  2,000  REPRESENTATIVES-THERE  IS  A  DELCO-LIGHT  MAN  NEAR  YOU 


C.  H.  ROOKE,  Limited, 


173  King  Street  East,  TORONTO 


Delco-Light  Distributors  for  Ontario  and  Quebec 
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THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  ODMPANY,  UNITED.  NONT^AbTOROKrO,  WINNIPEG 
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9. 


from  .LtaMnlnq^ 


AS  a  comprehensive  conclusion  from  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  investi- 
gation, we  have  found  that,   if  all  the  buildings  in  rural  Ontario   were  rodded. 
more   than    95%    of   the   annual    damage    to    buildings    by    lightning    would    be 
prevented. 

The  method  by  which  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  was  as  follows:  In  1912. 
eighteen  insurance  companies  in  Ontario  kept  special  records  for  us  ;  from  their 
reports  we  learned  that,  out  of  every  7.000  unrodded  buildings  insured  by  them,  37 
were  struck  by  lightning,  while  in  every  7.000  rodded  ones  only  two  were  struck  by 
lightning.  The  rods  prevented  damage  in  35  cases  out  of  an  expectancy  of  37, 
showing  an  efficiency  of  94.7%.  Since  that,  we  have  determined  the  efficiency  for 
the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915.  The  results  for  the  four  years  are  as  follows: — 
Year. 

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  


Average  for  four  years 


Efficiency  of 
94.7 
92.0 
99.8 
99.9 

Rods. 

97.2 

S&stew — ~_ 

To    apply    these    figures :    The    report   of 
the  Sunerintendent  of  Insurance  shows  that 


1.   Barn    protected    against   lightning. 


in  1912  the  insurance  paid  on  losses  caused  by  lightning  was  $262,282.  No  doubt  the  actual  loss 
exceeded  the  insurance  by  perhaps  one-third  or  one-half.  If  so.  the  actual  loss  was  $350,000  or  over. 
Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  this  equals  $331,450,  which  represents  the  saving  that  would  have  been 
effected  that  year  if  all  the  buildings  hnd  been   rodded.  > 


$400,000  Annual  Fire  Losses 


In  1913  the  insurance  paid  on  lightning  losses  to  buildings  was  $305,104.  which  means  a  total 
loss  of  $400,000  or  more.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  this  shows  a  saving  of  $368,000  if  the  buildings 
had  been  rodded. 

Similar  computations   might  be   made   for   the   other   years,    if  the   lightning   losses   were   at  hand. 

Investigations  along  similar  lines  in  Iowa  has  shown  an  efficiency  of  98.7%  for  rods  in  that 
State,   based  on   the  rertort  of  55   mutual  companies  each   year   for  eight  years. 

In  Michigan  the  efficiency  of  lightning  rods  has  been  shown  to  be  from  98%  to  99%.  In  this 
State  many  companies  keep  their  rodded  and  unrodded  risks  in  two  separate  classes,  and  assess  each 
for  its  own  losses.  The  reports  of  eight  of  these  companies  for  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915 
show  that 

In     unrodded     class,     the     average    assessment    per 

$1,000    risk    $3    15 

In    rodded   class,   the   average   assessment    per   $1,000 

risk   2  28 

The  only  possible  cause  for  the  difference  is  the  rods 
on  the  buildings. 


2.   Rodding   a   silo.       Note   the   cable 
hanging    down   side. 


Rods  Even  Better  Than  Insurance 

These    few    facts,    which    are   all    matters   of   record    in 
published    reports,    establish    beyond    question    the    conclu- 
sion   first   given,    that    if    all    buildings    in    rural    Ontario 
were    rodded,    95r/r     of    the    annual    lightning    damage    to 
buildings    would   be   eliminated. 
For  the    individual,    lightning   rods   are   a   better   investment   than    insurance.      When    they   save   a 
building,   the  farmer's  only   loss   is   the   interest  on   the  price  of  his   rods.     Under   insurance,    in   case 
of   fire,    he    loses    at   least   one-third   the   value   of   his  buildings,  together  with  his  premiums. 

Kind  of  Rods 

Copper  rods  are  the  most  durable  and,  therefore,  the  best,  although  any  metal  will  do  the  work, 
as  long  as  in  proper  condition.  But  iron  rusts  off  at  the  ground,  and  aluminum  also  corrodes  under 
certain  conditions.  A  rod  composed  of  two  metals,  one  wrapped  around  the  other,  is  especially 
objectionable. 

How  to  Rod 

All  rods  should  be  grounded  8  ft.  deep.  From  the  ground  the  cable  should  run  up  the  corner 
of  the  building,  over  the  eave,  up  the  edge  of  the  roof  to  the  peak,  along  the  peak,  down  to  the 
opposite   eave   and    into   the   ground    at   the    corner   diagonally   opposite   the   first.      Points    should    be 

placed  every   20  or  25   feet  along 


3.  Making  a  grounding.  The  same 
cable  as  hanging  down  silo,  sunk  8  feet 
in  ground  by  drill.  The  square  hole  is 
only  a  foot  deep,  just  enough  to  pour  in 
a  pail  of  water  to  soften  the  ground  for 
the  drill. 


4.   Hay  fork  track  connected  to  main  cable. 


the  peak,  also  on  chimneys,  dor 
mers,  etc.  On  more  compli- 
cated buildings,  more  groundings 
should  be  made,  and  all  parts  of 
the    system     connected     together. 

Also   metallic   parts    of   the   structure   should    be   connecte ".    to    the   rods. 
Silos  should  be  rodded. 

Fuller  directions  for  rodding,  also  a  treatment  of  the  entire  subject 
of  lightning  rods,  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  220.  It  will  be  sent  free 
on   application. 

If  there  is  any  special  information,  you  would  like  to  have  on  the 
subject  of  lightning  rods  or  if  you  have  any  questions  you  would  like 
answered,  kindly  send  us  full  particulars  and  we  will  send  you  a 
prompt  reply.  Address  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 


Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 


Hon. 


George  S 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 
Henry,  Dr.  G 


C.  Creelman, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
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Success  and  Your  Associates 

«  — 

ALWAYS  associate  with  men  who  are  earning  more  money  than  you  are.  Such  is 
the  advice  given  by  a  man  whose  name  is  known  the  world  over  for  his  own  suc- 
cess and  the  business  which  he  created.  It  is  good  advice  of  a  certainty,  but  we  are 
not  urging  that  it  is  the  best  advice.  At  the  same  time  it  is  wise  to  associate  with  better  or 
bigger  men  than  you  are  yourself,  because  you  are  likely  to  be  lifted  up  to  their  levels. 

Most  of  us  would  probably  like  to  be  the  intimates  'of  J.  P.  and  had  absorbed  many  facts  about  Canada.    He  surprised  his 

Morgan,  or  of  John  D.,  or  of  Charlie  Schwab,  or  Canny  An-  American    travelling    companions    with    his    positive,    well-in- 

drew.     If  we  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  John  Wana-  formed  and  wide  knowledge  of  Canada.     When  the  company 

maker,  or  Lord  Beaverbrook,  or  Lord  Shaughnessy,  and  with  reached   Albany,  the  Canadian  was   persuaded   to   attend  the 

other  distinguished  and  successful  men,  we  would  take  com-  ceremonies  and  was  introduced  as  the  man  who  knew  all  about 

fort  from  the  fact.  Canada.    The  Governor  was  interested  in  Canada,  and  said  so, 

and  the  little  Canadian  found  himself  telling  the  story  of  Can- 

And  most  of  us  would  feel  rather  small  and  uncomfortable  if  ada  very  f rdfn^  ,to.  V61*!  a"^*1™  Ijsterfer,  much  to  the 

we  were  placed  beside  President  Woodrow  Wilson  at  a  dinner  amusement  of  his  friends  who  introduced  him. 
table,  or  beside  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Sir  Herbert  Holt  or  Sir  Wm. 

Mackenzie.    And  the  reason  would  probably  be  that  we  know  so  This  man  made  a  hit  on  that  journey,  and  many  friends.     One 

little  of  the  knowledge  that  really  counts.  If  these  successful  of  the  company  gave  him  a  stock  market  tip  worth  a  fortune, 
business  men  engaged  us  in  conversation  we  would  probably 

find  ourselves  knowing  very  little  about  the  things  that  matter.  The  point  of  this  story  is:  you,  as  a  Canadian,  can  make  your- 
self informed   very  fully   and   intelligently   if   you  become   a 

This  will  illustrate  the  point:  regular  reader  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.     You  can  make 

yourself  a  worthy  companion  and  intimate  of  presidents  and 

Here's  a  true  story.  A  Toronto  manufacturer  found  himself  on  magnates.     The  world  likes  to  listen  to  men  who  know  some- 

a  train  going  to  Albany  in  company  with  a  number  of  dis-  JJ|m«  ™.ellI  and  who  can  talk  interestingly  and  informmgly  on 

tinguished  Americans  about  to  attend  the  inaugural  ceremonies  t       subJect  ot  their  study. 
of  a    State   Governor.     A   washout  led   to   a   delay,   and    the 

Canadian  was  thrown  into  close  association  with  senators  and  You  can  become  worth  listening  to  if  you  know  your  Canada 

congressmen  and  prominent  lawyers.  They  bantered  the  little  well.     And  you  can  get  the  kind   and  amount  of  knowledge 

Canadian  about  Canada.     He  had  the  pluck  of  a  bigger  man.  concerning  Canada  which  will  make  you  interesting  to  others 

He  had  been  a  constant  reader  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  if  you  will  read  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  regularly  each  week. 

TFyou  read  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  REGULARLY  you  will  find  yourself  keep- 
A  ing  company  with  the  highest  paid  staff  of  editors  engaged  on  any  publication  in 
Canada — trained  men  who  know  how  to  make  others  know  what  they  know  and  learn. 

-You  will  find  yourself  living  in  a  most  interesting  world — the  great,  throbbing  world  of  busi- 
ness. You  will  have  your  thoughts  tremendously  stimulated  and  helpfully  directed.  You 
will  find  yourself  becoming  a  fit  table  companion  for  big  men  —  this  because  you  will  have 
knowledge  of  a  quality  that  will  keep  you  from  shame.  * 

What  is  it  that  keeps  you  and  THE  POST  separated?  It  cannot  be  its  subscription  price  of 
$3.    Probably  it  is  because  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  this  paper. 

We  are  going  to  put  it  to  you  this  way:  If  you  have  the  desire  to  be  worthy  of  association 
with  big  men,  then  prepare  yourself  for  such  association  by  reading  THE  POST,  and  to 
make  acquaintance  easy,  we  provide  the  coupon  below.  It  offers  you  THE  POST  for  four 
months  for  a  dollar  bill. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 

Dept.  F.M.,  143-154  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Send     me     THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  four  months  for  One  Dollar.    Money    enclosed 

us  to  be  remitted 

(Signed) 


F.M. 
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Prisoners  Welcome  the  Parcel  Post 


The  German  Food  Shortage  Experienced  by  a  Captured 

Canadian  Soldier. 

By  Capt.  J.  E.  Lattimer 


V 


WHEN  I  was  captured  in  June, 
1916,  the  food  shortage  in  Ger- 
many was  acute.  This  was  not 
quite  so  apparent  at  the  field  hospital 
near  the  front  line,  as  farther  back  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  At  Ledingen,  in 
Belgium,  the  rations  were  much  better 
than  at  any  of  the  other  hospitals  I  saw, 
and  much  better  than  the  prison  camps. 
This  illustrates  precisely  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  country  is  being  drained  of 
food  for  the  soldiers.  And  the  rations 
alloted  to  the  civilian  population,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  newspapers,  show  how  much 
better  the  German  soldiers  then  fared 
than  the  civilian  population.  We  prison- 
ers received  the  same  rations  as  the  Ger- 
man soldiers,  even  to  the  two  rather  poor 
cigars,  which  appeared  every  morning  on 
the  stand  beside  our  bed.  The  food  here 
was  fair  and  when  I  refused  to  eat  the 
browr,  bread  for  about  three  days,  I  was 
even  given  eggs.  Looking  back  now,  after 
some  later  expediences,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  my  captors  must  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  about  all  in,  or  they 
never  would  have  allowed  me  eggs. 

The  field  hospital  treatment  and  food 
only  lasted  ten  days  for  me.  Then  I  was 
taken  with  a  number  of  other  prisoners, 
about  forty  Canadians  in  all,  to  Stuttgart, 
This  trip  up  the  Rhine  occupied  two  days 
and  two  nights.  The  food  was  fairly  good 
on  the  train,  the  best  any  of  us  ever  re- 
ceived in   Germany. 

Arrived  in  Stuttgart,  we  soon  realized 
that  we  were  in  for  a  rather  hungry  time. 
Prisoners  are  fortunate  who  go  first  to 
a  camp  where  there  are  other  British. 
Then  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  sharing 
others'  parcels  until  theirs  arrive.  At 
Stuttgart,  we  found  only  French  and 
Russians.  Thus  we  had  rather  a  thin 
time  until  our  own  parcels  arrived.  In 
my  own  case,  this  was  a  wait  of  three 
months. 

A   HOLIDAY  FOR  THE   COOKS 

A  small  chunk  of  brown  bread  and  a 
substitute  for  coffee  was  the  morning 
issue.  Some  of  us  thought  this  was  our 
breakfast.  We  were  soon  disillusioned 
and  found  that  that  chunk  of  bread  con- 
stituted our  bread  ration  for  the  day. 
Soup  and  a  plate  of  potatoes,  or  other 
vegetables  and  about  an  ounce  of  meat 
(variety  unknown,)  composed  the  dinner, 
while  supper  usually  consisted  of  soup 
and  vegetables  of  some  variety  again. 
There  were  two  meatless  days  per  week. 
On    Friday    fish    was    served    that    was 


THIS  is  the  second  article  by 
Capt.  Lattimer.  His  third  will 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  re- 
turned soldier  to  the  land.  It  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. — Editor. 


relished  only  by  the  Russians,  who  dis- 
played a  tendency  to  clean  up  all  the  frag- 
ments of  food  about  the  place.  Bread  too 
highly  colored  to  attract  any  attention 
elsewhere  was  often  acceptable  to  them. 
The  Russians,  apparently,  received  very 
few,  or  no,  parcels  from  home.  The 
French  were  better  looked  after.  Each 
French  prisoner  of  war  received  two  kilos, 
about  four  pounds,  of  war  biscuits,  per 
week.  This  is  a  good  system.  The  bis- 
cuits keep  well  and  their  hardness  can  be 


Above:  Piggery  in  connection  with  the 
prison  camp — every   camp  has  one. 

Below:  Truck  trains  bringing  in  prisoners' 
mail  and  parcels. 

At  the  left:  Scene  in  a  camp  kitchen. 

overcome  by  moistening.  Sunday  dinner 
was  a  treat  at  this  hospital.  We  usually 
had  a  small  piece  of  pork  on  that  occasion. 
Sunday  afternoon,  however,  seemed  to  be 
a  holiday  for  the  cooks.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing we  always  had  a  solitary  cup  of  tea, 
flanked  by  immensity. 

For  special  medical  attention,  I  was 
moved  from  this  hospital  to  a  German 
hospital  in  the  same  city.  Here  I  was 
given  the  same  food  as  that  allowed  the 
German  soldiers.  It  was  better  than  at 
the  Prison  Hospital  in  some  respects  and 
there  was  no  positive  hunger  there,  as 
there  was  at  the  Prison  Hospital  before 
parcels  began  to  arrive. 

Throughout  the  German  hospitals 
notices  were  posted  giving  tabulated  in- 
structions how  to  economize  food,  such  as 


providing  for  cooking  potatoes  with  the 
peelings  on  and  saving  all  the  fragments 
of  bread,  etc.  A  cup  of  milk  twice  a  day 
was  given  the  patients  here  for  a  time. 
Later  this  was  dispensed  with,  as  milk  be- 
came scarce  in  the  city.  The  milk  famine 
brought  forth  an  article  in  the  local  paper, 
pointing  out  that  the  price  of  milk  was 
fixed  lower  by  a  few  pfennigs  per  litre 
than  that  prevailing  in  Denmark,  which  is 
something  of  a  dairy  country  and  which 
was  not  at  war.  This  shows  how  the 
Germans  attempt  to  avoid  profiteering  and 
incidentally  how  the  fixing  of  prices  must 
be  carefully  figured  to  avoid  restricting 
production. 

From  this  hospital  I  was  taken  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  an  operation. 
This  hospital  was  only  a  few  blocks  away 
and  yet,  to  my  surprise,  the  rations 
varied  considerably.  The  bread  seemed  to 
be  about  the  one  thing  which  varied  little 
in  quantity  or  quality  throughout  the 
different  hospitals  and  camps. 

STANDING   IN   LINE   FOR   POTATOES 

Food  allowances  vary  from  time  to  time 
and  place  to  place.  A  popular  ration  for 
the  civilian  population  was,  62%  grams, 
%  of  a  pound,  of  butter  per  month,  225 
grams,  or  %  lb.  of  meat  and  sausage  per 
week.  Bread  was  from  200  to  225  grams 
or  a  trifle  less  than  one-half  a  pound  per 
day.  Potatoes  are  rationed  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  long  queue  of 
women  form  fours,  aided  by  a  policeman, 
to  draw  their  potatoes  which  were  weighed 
out  to  them.  The  potatoes  vanished  before 
the  queue  and  I  found  myself  wondering  if 
an  elderly  lady,  who  seemed  unable  to  run 
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from  the  street  into  an  alley  when  the 
gate  was  opened  and  thus  lost  ground  in 
the  queue,  was  in  need  of  her  potatoes 
for  dinner.  From  10  until  11.30  she 
spent  in  line,  to  find  that  the  potatoes 
were  exhausted  before  she  was  supplied. 

In  autumn  of  1916  the  papers  pro- 
claimed that  soup  kitchens  would  be 
started  in  Stuttgart  to  insure  that 
everyone  should  be  able  to  get  one  good 
meal  per  day.  The  price  of  a  good  meal 
at  one  of  these  soup-kitchens,  where  one 
could  only  attend  once  a  day,  was  20 
pfennigs,  about  4  cents.  If  one  wished  to 
be  recklessly  extravagant,  he  might  have 
a  double  portion  for  35  pfennigs  and  thus 
blow  in  7  cents  on  a  meal. 

At  some  of  the  better  camps,  which  are 
those  outside  of  Prussia,  prisoners-of-war 
are  able  to  purchase  some  green  vegetbles 
in  season.  In  Schwarmstedt  camp  this 
was  impossible  and  the  food  conditions 
there  are  well  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  happened  while  I  was  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Hanover.  I  was  sent  to  Han- 
over Hospital  for  treatment  where  I  spent 
a  few  weeks.  We  were  able  there  to  pur- 
chase fresh  fruit.  During  my  stay  there 
two  officers  were  shot  while  attempting 
an  escape  from  Schwarmstedt  camp.  One 
was  shot  dead,  the  other  wounded.  The 
wounded  man  was  brought  to  my  room  in 
the  Hanover  Hospital.  We  had  some 
fresh  strawberries  for  lunch.  After  en- 
joying the  berries  with  sugar  and  some 
"ideal  from  our  parcels,"  he  said,  "Well, 
the  only  way  I  know  of  getting  straw- 
berries at  Schwarmstedt  is  get  shot  and 
damned  if  I  don't  believe  it  is  worth  it." 


The  food  provided  at  Schwarmstedt  was 
impossible  a'hd  a  flourishing  farm  soon 
sprung  up  near  the  camp  where,  no  doubt, 
the  food  we  were  supposed  to  eat  was 
given  to  the  pigs.  While  there  we  were 
intensely  interested  in  the  arrival  of  the 
train  on  the  narrow  gauge  railway  which 
runs  from  Hademsdorf  to  the  camp — still 
more  interested  in  its  load  of  freight. 
This  train  often  arrived  when  we  were 
lined  up  for  evening  roll-call  and  the 
number  of  the  trucks  of  parcels  which  it 
hauled  brought  either  joy  or  fear  and 
trembling  to  the  expectant  prisoners. 

Prisoners  of  war  depend  largely  on 
parcels  from  home.  From  my  experience 
the  most  of  these  arrive  eventually,  but 
seldom  promptly.  Upon  arrival  they  are, 
in  some  of  the  camps,  pretty  badly 
messed-up  before  they  are  given  to  you. 
In  many  cases  bread,  cakes,  bacon  and 
even  small  cakes  of  soap  are  cut  up  to 
see  that  nothing  is  concealed. 

In  Schwarmstedt  camp,  we  had  our  first 
introduction  to  the  use  of  bread  cards, 
which  have  been  used  by  the  Germa 
civilian  population  for  some  years.  B_ 
the  use  of  this  card  we  procured  half  a 
loaf  of  very  poor  brown  bread  per  week. 
This  we  had  to  pay  for.  The  cards  used 
for  bread  were  printed  originally  for 
wine  and  could  be  used  for  both  purposes. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Camp,  having  a 
greater  appreciation  of  humor  than  most 
Germans,  rather  wittily  remarked  that 
they  had  the  cards;  but  no  wine  for  the 
prisoners.  "We  have  the  system;  but  no 
wine."  We  learned  that  such  was  the 
case  with  many  things  in  Germany.  We 
have  the  goods  here  and  now  many  think 
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Parcels  waiting  to  be  distributed  at  the  Post  Office  in  the  Prisoners'  Camp  near  Giessen. 
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View  of  men's  prison  camp.     Where  the  prisoners' 

soup    ration    is    prepared.      Photograph    of    Capt. 

Lattimer. 


that  it  is  time  we  had 
system. 


little   of  the 


EVEN  THE  CHICKENS  ARE  LISTED  IN 
GERMANY 
The  food  control  organization  in  Ger- 
many has  by  no  means,  an  easv  task.  The 
papers  are  replete  with  information  re- 
garding regulations  which,  during  my  so- 
journ there,  were  altered  from  time  to 
time,  ever  becoming  more  drastic.  Special 
arrangements  were  made  for  city  people 
who  kept  a  few  hens,  which  were  counted 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  farmers. 
Occasionally  one  would  learn  from  the 
papers  that  a  special  census  of  the  hogs 
of  the  country  was  to  be  taken.  In  1916, 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  barley  grown  was 
left  to  the  farmers  for  food  for  stock.  In 
1917  all  the  barley  grown  was  taken  over 
by  the  government.  The  crop  of  cereals 
was  light  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany 
in  1917  owing  to  the  light  rainfall  of 
May  and  June,  which  affected  the  country 
east  of  the  Rhine- Valley  seriously.  And, 
during  1916  and  1917  barley  had  become 
a  bread  producing  grain.  Consequently 
the  farmers  were  urged  to  market  their 
hogs  young  in  the  autumn  of  1917  because 
they  could  have  no  barley  to  feed  that 
year.  Frantic  efforts  are  made  to  restrict 
the  farmers'  rations^  Inspectors  travel 
through  the  country,  visiting  the  farms, 
counting  the  chickens,  as  well  as  the  other 
stock  and  hunting  for  what  is  hidden 
away. 

At  most  of  the  hospitals  and  camps, 
even  in  the  large  cities,  rabbits  are  kept. 
At  a  hospital  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  city 


of  Hanover  I  recollect  seeing  about  a 
hundred  rabbit  cages.  This  shows  that 
the  agricultural  propensities  of  the  na- 
tion show  themselves  even  in  the  urban 
centres.  There  are  other  evidences  of  this. 
At  one  hospital  in  Stuttgart  we  were  en- 
tertained by  some  pigs'  impolite  pleadings 
for  nourishment.  But  the  ultimate  destin- 
ation of  our  squealing  neighbors  was  not 
revealed  in  the  food  with  which  we  were 
provided. 

In  Switzerland,  during  the  last  year,  a 
scarcity  of  food  has  developed.  Their 
bread  is  not  much  better  than  the  German 
bread,  and  the  allowance  is  now  225 
grams,  or  about  one-half  pound  per  day. 
They  have  had  no  butter  since  March 
first.  They  have  no  meatless  days,  how- 
ever, and  are  probably  somewhat  better 
off  for  meat  than  England.  The  brown 
bread  of  England  is  a  great  treat  after 
that  of  Switzerland  and  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  margarine  per  week  now  avail- 
able in  England,  under  their  rationing 
system,  is  better  than  Switzerland's  situ- 
ation of  no  butter  or  margarine.  Other 
rationing  of  the  two  countries  compares 
very  closely  on  paper. 

In  England,  the  food  seems  wonder- 
fully good,  as  compared  with  Germany. 
It  is  true  that  if  one  orders  a  steak  it 
will  be  smaller  and  of  much  poorer  quality 
than  two  years  ago.  But  the  meatless 
days  are  made  up  for  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  abundance  of  fish  and  eggs  avail- 
able. And  after  coming  from  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  brown  bread  of  Eng- 


land, at  which  many  complain  unreason- 
ably, is  a  real  treat,  both  on  account  of 
its  quality  and  the  quantity  provided. 

England  knows  nothing  yet  of  a  food 
shortage  as  compared  with  Germany. 
She  knows  more  of  it  than  Canada,  how- 
ever. Before  the  war  is  over  we  may  have 
to  suffer  some  of  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions to-day  necessary  in  Europe.  We 
may  have  even  to  adopt  some  of  the 
enemy's  practices.  But  it  will  only  be  to 
insure  that  his  system  shall  not  prevail, 
nor  his  culture  spread  and  to  insure  that 
"government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

There  are  many  things  in  Germany, 
well  worthy  our  emulation.  We  might 
follow  to  a  great  extent  their  industry, 
economy  and  thrift,  without  running  any 
danger  of  permanently  adopting,  or  even 
making  possible,  the  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing prevailing  there  before  the  war  which 
is  now  so  emphasized.  We  might,  the 
most  of  us,  work  harder  than  we  do  now, 
without  any  danger  of  approaching  the 
slavery  which  the  working  people  of 
Germany,  and  especially  their  women, 
have  apparently  so  cheerfully  embraced. 

There  are  two  things  in  Germany,  how- 
ever, which  we  should  avoid  as  far  as 
possible.  The  class  distinction,  on  which 
the  strength  of  their  autocracy  is  based 
and  their  conception  of  the  position  of 
woman  in  our  present  scheme  of  life.  That 
our  ideas  and  ideals  along  these  lines 
shall  ultimately  prevail  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for.  And  the  cause  is  worthy  to 
all  of  us,  who  believe  with  Ruskin,  that 
"Woman  is  Queen  in  her  household,  where 
man  cannot  be  effectively  helped  by  a 
shadow,  or  worthily  by  a  slave.  All  that 
is  dark  in  him  she  must  purge  into  purity. 
All  that  is  failing  in  him  she  must 
strengthen  into  truth;  from  her,  through 
all  the  world's  clamor,  he  must  win  his 
praise;  in  her,  through  all  the  world's 
warfare,  he  must  find  his  peace."  Con- 
sidering the  material  reward  of  honest 
endeavor  in  this  land,  the  comfortable 
homes  thus  made  possible  and  how  far  we 
are  removed  from  the  poverty  and  hard- 
ship elsewhere  prevailing,  it  appears  that 
we  approach  as  nearly  that  ideal  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  homes  of  this 
country  are  indeed  habitations  worth  con- 
tending for  and  jealously  defending.  Our 
liberties,  advantages  and  ideals,  unknown 
in  the  domain  of  Prussian  Kultur,  are  in- 
deed worth  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  main- 
tain. 


U.S.  Takes  Charge  Livestock  Markets 

Prime  Beef  Due  to  Rise — Biggest  Hog  Crop  in  History — An  Acute  Shortage  of  Wool 

—  British  Buying  Horses 

By  James  E.  Poole 


WHAT  amounts  to  a  revolution  in 
livestock  affairs  occurred  on  June 
25,  when  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment took  charge  of  every  market  in 
the  country. 

By  a  system  of  licensing  stock  and 
companies,  commission  salesmen  and 
traders  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  more 
stable  condition  than  has  heretofore 
existed. 

Nothing  drastic  is  contemplated  but  no 
secret  is  made  of  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  repress  speculation. 

In  recent  years  traders  have  multiplied 
at  the  market,  cattle  and  hogs  frequently 
changing  hands  several  times  before 
reaching  the  killer.  The  Government  has 
been  advised  that  this  system  does  not 
benefit  the  grower  and  imposes  hardship 
on  the  consumer  who  pays  the  bill  in 
\the  finality  of  the  transaction. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
legitimate  trader  who  handles  stockers,  or 
fills  orders  for  killers,  necessitating  re- 
selling what  he  cannot  use  himself.  The 
whole  subject  presents  so  many  angles  as 
to  be  difficult  of  solution  and  the  trade 
realizes  that  Washington  has  tackled  a 
difficult  problem.  The  licensing  system 
will  be  discarded  after  the  war  but  it  is 
the  evident  intention  of  the  Government 
to  keep  close  in  touch  with  buying  and  sell- 
ing methods  at  the  stock  yards  mean- 
while. 

PORK  PLENTY  BUT  BEEF  SCARCE 

Beef  scarcity  has  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  conservation  methods. 
There  is  abundance  of  pork,  but 
beef  has  been  going  into  distribu-  ' 
tive  channels  faster  than  it  could  be  pre- 
pared and  Washington  has  appealed  to 
civilian  consumers  to  cut  down  the  indi- 
vidual beef  ration  to  1V2  pounds  weekly, 
including  bone.  The  measure  is  not 
mandatory,  there  being  no  practical  meth- 
od of  enforcing  it,  consequently  full  com- 
pliance is  doubtful.  If  supply  statistics 
are  worth  anything  beef  is  plentiful,  but 
the  proportion  of  light  stuff  has  steadily 
increased  and  markets  have  been  con- 
gested. The  product  of  steers  weighing 
less  than  800  pounds  cannot  be  utilized  to 
fill  army  contracts  because  carcass  weight 
falls  below  the  minimum,  which  is  450 
pounds  after  trimming.  This  has  hurt  the 
baby  beef  industry  severely.  Chicago  has 
been  flooded  with  yearlings  weighing  600 
pounds  and  up,  many  of  them  being  little 
better  than  calves.  Various  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  throwing  them  over- 
board, not  the  least  being  fear  of  artificial 
beef  consumption  restriction,  but  for  two 
years  past  the  country  has  been  saving 
calves, the  resultbeing  steady  expansion  of 
baby  beef  making.  It  means  more  cattle 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  beef 
tonnage. 

RANGE  CATTLE  ALL  NEEDED 

At  the  middle  of  June  cattle  values 
reached  the  highest  stage  on  record,  prime 
heavy  bullocks  selling  at  $18,  while  few 
decent  steers  had  to  take  less  than  $15, 
but  late  in  the  month  a  scramble  to  get 
the  money  caused  a  severe  break,  the  de- 
cline ranging  from  50c  to  $1.50  per  cwt. 
At  the  inception  of  July  a  liberal  range 


JAMES  E.  POOLE'S  summing  up 
of  livestock  conditions  in  Arn- 
ica will  be  of  supreme  importance 
to  every  farmer.  The  fapt  that  this 
expert  contributes  regularly  to 
Farmers'  Magazine  ensures  to  all 
our  readers  that  regular  statement 
of  facts  that  count.  Read  the  whole 
story  through.  A  report  of  Cana- 
dian conditions  by  P.  A.  Crane  will 
be  found  on  another  page. — Editor. 


movement  was  on  the  horizon,  but  that  it 
will  be  needed  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
Western  beef  round-up  this  season  will 
catch  a  lot  of  850  to  1,000-pound  steers, 
either  too  fat  for  feeders'  use  or  lacking 
the  necessary  quality  and  unless  the  pro- 
duct is  made  eligible  for  the  army  outlet, 
its  market  status  will  be  hard  to  diagnose. 
Advent  of^grassers  will  probably  put 
prices,  other  than  in  the  case  of  a  few 
choice  bullocks,  about  $2  per  cwt.  lower 
than  the  June  high  spot,  but  even  on  that 
basis  they  will  be  so  far  above  the  average 
of  recent  years  as  to  make  comparisons 
striking.  It  is  expected  that-$12  to  $14 
per  cwt.  will  be  paid  for  a  lot  of  grass 
cattle  this  side  of  December  and  probably 
more  for  tops.  The  spread  will  be  wide 
as  heavy  corn-fed  bullocks  are  scarce  and 
New  York  butchers  will  be  compelled  to 
take,  for  kosher  purposes,  the  few  heavy 
Western  cattle  available.  What  will  be- 
come of  the  mass  of  Southern-bred,  dogie 
and  Mexican  stock  cannot  be  predicted 
but  it  will  all  sell  high.  Such  Alberta 
cattle  as  made  $15  to  $16  on  the  Chicago 
market  last  year  are  scheduled  for  an- 
other record  performance.  July  and 
August  will  find  the  market  bare  of  heavy 
steers  and  Westerners  must  be  substi- 
tuted. 

NO  BIG  FEEDER  MARGINS 
Western  cattle  are  coming  fat,  which 
will  aggravate  the  feeder  problem.  Last 
fall  thin  cattle  were  put  in  at  prices  that 
made  margins  of  $6  to  $8.50  per  cwt.  to 
feeders  possible,  but  this  cannot  be  re- 
peated. Stock  cattle  are  now  selling  at 
$11  to  $13  per  cwt.,  with  a  few  feeders 
up  to  $16  and  only  trash  under  $10. 
Killers  are  grabbing  everything  that  can 
be  converted  into  an  army  contract  car- 
cass, making  hand  picking  for  the  feeder. 
Feed  is  always  the  factor  and  the  new 
corn  crop  is  far  from  the  maturing  stage. 
Each  season  generates  its  own  problems 
and  one  facing  feeders  next  fall  will  be 
stock  cattle  investment.  If  corn  matures 
there  will  be  a  disposition  to  stay  out  of 
the  feeding  game,  grain  having  cash  value 
at  all  times,  while  converting  it  into  beef 
is  attended  with  risk.  Protest  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  Washington  that  feed- 
ing will  be  repressed  if  beef  consumption 
is  curtailed,  but  the  average  farmer  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  put  in  a  load 
of  cattle  especially  if  roughage  is  abund- 
ant. 

A  BIG   HOG  CROP 

Hogs  are  still  plentiful  and  an  enorm- 
ous pig  crop  is  coming  along.  With  both 
mature  hogs  and  pigs  selling  at  a  range 
of  $16  to  $17  per  cwt.,  growers  have 
abundant  incentive  both  to  breed  and  feed. 


Enormous  quantities  of  lard  and  meats 
and  being  shipped  to  Europe,  but  packers' 
cellars  are  constantly  replenished  by  hog 
runs  that  are  convincing  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  hog  industry  can  be  ex- 
panded when  the  element  of  disease  is 
eliminated.  Usually  the  July  to  Septem- 
ber period  witnesses  a  high  hog  market 
Hi  packers'  cellar*  are  full  of  product  and 
they  are  not  disposed  to  depreciate  their 
own  property,  bjt  this  year  things  are 
twisted  around,  so  to  speak,  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  constant  rnd  reliable  customer 
and  no  concern  is  felt  by  packers  aoout 
depletion  of  stocks  before  the  new  hog 
crop  is  due  next  winter.  The  summer 
market  has  been  maintained  in  qualifying 
manner  and  it  is  doubtful  of  the  Govern- 
ment minimum  of  15%  cents  will  be  un- 
covered on  this  crop.  Growers  are  evi- 
dently satisfied  with  conditions,  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  paying  fat, hog 
prices  for  pigs  for  maturing  purposes. 
The  1917  pig  crop  is  probably  the  largest 
the  country  has  ever  raised. 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  LAMBS 
Southern  lambs  have  sold  at  $20,  or 
better  and  it  is  believed  the  Western  crop 
will  fetch  not  far  from  that  price. 
Growers  will  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if  tops  sell  at  $18,  Chicago  basis,  but  the 
spread  will  be  wide  all  summer  owing 
to  a  surplus  of  light  stuff.  The  Western 
lamb  crop  has  been  impaired  by  dry 
weather  and  will  carry  a  much  longer 
feeder  end  than  was  expected  a  month 
ago.  So  far  no  contracting  has  been  done 
in  the  West  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
bulk  of  the  feeding  lambs  will  change 
hands  on  the  open  market.  Demand  for 
breeding  stock  is  still  insatiable,  despite  a 
tight  money  market  which  has  prevented 
country  bankers  from  financing  sheep 
enterprises  to  the  extent  that  would  have 
been  witnessed  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. Last  year's  ewe  lambs  have  been 
going  to  breeders  at  $17  to  $18.50  per 
cwt.  the  latter  figure  taking  "black  faces" 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  gait 
will  be  maintained. 

ACUTE  DEMAND  FOR  WOOL 

Wool  is  being  valued  as  rapidly  as  the 
clip  reaches  concentration  points.  Gov- 
ernment requirements  will  be  far  in  excess 
of  recent  estimates  and  unless  importing 
is  possible  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
trade  believes  an  acute  shortage  of  wool 
for  civilian  purposes  is  certain.  The 
army  must  be  clothed  regardless  of  how 
the  civilian  population  fares.  Wool  is 
being  appraised  on  what  is  tantamount  to 
a  65c  basis  for  medium  clips  in  the  grease 
and  to  protest  the  price  would  invite 
criticism  if  not  accusation  of  disloyalty. 

CAVALRY  HORSES  WANTED 
The  British  Government  is  taking  a  lot 
of  horses,  showing  preference  for  cavalry 
stock.  This  class  is  costing  $165  per  head, 
with  transport  stock  at  $215  to  $230.  In- 
spection is  rigid  and  even  after  two  years 
of  drastic  picking  the  country  is  by  no 
means  short  of  army  mounts.  There  is 
no  commercial  demand  for  such  horses  as 
the  British  are  taking  for  rider^  or  the 
price  would  be  higher. 


Modern  Conveniences  in  Prairie  Homes 
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F  we  only  had  the  conveniences  of 
th,e  city  home,  life  on  the  farm 
would  be  ideal."  How  often  have 
we  heard  that  statement  made  by  the 
farmer's  wife  who  has^  toiled  for  years 
over  a  hot  kitchen  stove,  cooking,  iron- 
ing, heating  water  for  washing  and  the 
dozen  other  weekly  tasks  that  loom  up 
so  large  in  the  programme  of  farm 
housekeeping.  Many  a  heart  has  longed 
for  the  day  when  crops  of  wheat,  cattle, 
hogs  or  colts  would  make  it  possible  to 
insta!  some  one  of  the  contrivances  that 
make  for  greater  comfort  and  content- 
ment on  the  farm.  There  are  many  of 
them  on  the  market,  but  they  all  cost 
money.  The  farm  and  equipment  must 
first  he  cleared  of  the  mortgage  before 
money  can  be  spared  for  these  luxuries. 
Then  will  come  the  new  house  and  its 
modern  furnishings.  The  hope  that  some 
day  these  may  be  enjoyed  is  inspiring 
many  a  farm  woman  to  work  cheerfully 
along  in  the  old  frame  house,  to  make 
the  best  of  the  old  churn  and  washing 
machine,  to  carry  water  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  well  to  the  house,  after 
pumping  it  from  a  deep  well,  to  clean 
dirty  lamps  and  lanterns,  to  sweat  over 
the  old  washboard  and  wood  stove  on 
wash  day  and  to  roast  over  the  same 
stove  on  ironing  day,  to  walk  extra  miles 
about  the  house,  up  and  down  stairs — 
from  cellar  to  garret  and  from  woodshed 
to  kitchen — all  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
a  few  conveniences  that  would  make  life 
in  the  farm  home  more  pleasant. 

In  the  matter  of  modern  home  building 
and  equipment,  Western  Canada  is  mak- 
ing history  these  past  few  years.  In 
districts  where  wheat  yields  have  been 
abundant,  annual  returns  at  present 
prices  have  been  such  that  a  surplus 
exists  for  the  purchase  of  such  com- 
modities as  make  for  greater  satisfaction 
in  farm  life.  The  desire  is  general  among 
Western  farmers  to  be  up-to-date.  They 
are  inherently  ambitious,  and  appreciate 
the  reward  of  diligent  labor.  They  never 
forget  the  discouraging  words  of  their 
old  neighbors  down  East  when  the  sub- 
ject of  "going  West"  was  discussed. 
Without  any  animus  whatever,  but  with 
a  sense  of  pride,  they  welcome  the  day 
when  the  returns  of  live  stock  and  grain 
permit  them  to  build  modern  buildings, 
educate  the  children  and  lay  aside  a 
little  money  for  a  trip  back  East  or 
South  during  the  winter  months. 

We  could  name  offhand  dozens  of  far- 
mers whose  homes  are  equipped  more  or 
less   in    common    with    the   average    city 


How  Science  is  Equipping 

the  Farmers'  House 

For  Him 

By  George  Kay  Miller.  _ 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  Western  Canada  by 
George  Kay  Miller,  an  observant 
writer,  and  competent  journalist. 
He  has  been  touring  Western  Can- 
ada and  ivill  contribute  to  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  several  bright 
articles  that  will  give  the  astern 
farmer  some  idea  of  Western  pro- 
gress. Readers  of  this  article  will 
agree  that  he  is  a  most  interesting 
observer. — EDITOR. 

home,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
older-settled  sections  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta.  Some  were 
equipped  because  of  the  need  for  such 
surroundings  to  keep  the  young  people 
happy  and  contented  on  the  farm.  Others 
again  were  forced  to  introduce  some 
means  of  reducing  labor  about  the  house 
in  order  that  the  health  of  the  woman 
of  the  house  might  be  maintained.  In 
these  days  of  famine  in  both  farm  and 
domestic  help  many  a  farm  woman  is 
actually  breaking  down  under  the  strain 
of  work  imposed  upon  her,  and  not  sel- 
dom is  she  asked  to  assist  out-of-doors 
at  what  seems  light  work  for  men,  but 
is  actually  hard  work  for  women.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  this  country  when 
the  work  of  the  Western  farm  woman 
required  consideration  more  than  now. 
We  see  dozens  of  farms  equipped  with 
.all  the  barns,  sheds,  stables,  implements 
and  gasoline  engines  required  to  reduce 
man  labor  to  a  minimum,  while  the  wo- 
man in  that  farm  house  is  working  in  a 
dingy  shack,  with  the  old  dash  churn, 
the  antiquated  wash  tub,  drawing  water 
from  a  well  with  a  windlass,  cutting  the 
wood  necessary  to  keep  the  kitchen  stove 
going  and  plodding  along  with  a  family 
of  little  ones  in  the  only  possible  man- 
ner under  the  conditions  in  which  she 
finds  herself. 

Why  should  she  not  enjoy  her  share  of 


the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  moderniz- 
ing the  farm  home?  A  power  churn, 
power  washer,  cream  separator,  bread 
mixer,  kitchen  cabinet  and  all  these  other 
conveniences  are  not  too  expensive,  and 
they  mean  much  to  a  woman.  Where  is 
a  bath  tub  more  needed  than  on  st  farm 
where  men  cannot  help  but  get  dirty 
every  day  of  the  year?  Where  is  hot 
and  cold  water  from  a  tap  needed  more 
frequently  than  on  a  farm  where  there 
is  no  end  of  washing  and  cleaning? 
Where  is  an  electric  light  more  needed 
than  on  the  farm  where  so  many  people 
have  to  have  light  in  house  and  barn? 

SOME   OF   THE   CONVENIENCES 

Beginning  in  a  humble  way,  there  is 
possibly  no  one  greater  labor-saver  about 
a  farm  than  a  small  gasoline  engine, 
say  1%  to  3  horse  power,  for  hitch- 
ing to  the  pump,  churn,  washing 
machine  or  cream  separator  and  if 
these  are  suitably  located  all  can 
be  driven  from  one  line  shaft.  These 
little  engines  are  doing  wonders  around 
many  farm  homes.  Some  have  the  engine 
in  the  basement  and  carry  the  exhaust 
out  through  the  wall  or  window  so  as  to 
reduce  the  noise.  From  a  basement  a 
belt  is  run  to  a  line  shaft  located  on  the 
basement  ceiling.  The  churn,  washing 
machine  and  wringer,  cream  separator, 
Continued  on  page  33 


The  old  and  the  new.      The  new  farm  home  of  Simon  Clark,  of  Rounthwaite,  Man.,  stand- 
ing beside  the  old  house.      It  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  electric  lighting  system, 
and   hot   water   heating.       The  water   supply   is   from   a  stream   of   running  water 

near    the   house. 


My  Recollections  of 
Ontario 

Some  Social  and  Political  Stories  of  the  Seventies 


By  John  Clay 
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JEVER,  perhaps,  has  there  appeared  in  Canadian  farm  literature  a  more  interesting  series  of 
articles  than  those  now  running  from  the  pen  of  John  Clay.  This  is  the  second  in  the  series  and 
the  other  four  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.  Every  livestock  man  in  Canada  will  be  enriched  by  these 
narratives  and  every  farmer  will  enjoy  his  references  to  politics,  to  Bow  Park  farm  and  to  Shorthorn 
breeding.  In  our  last  issue  we  announced  that  a  cut  of  the  4th  Duke  of  Clarence  would  appear  in  this 
issue  but  as  the  pictures  are  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer  now,  we  will  have  to  hold  this  over  till 
another  issue.  Mrs.  Hope,  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Hope,  of  Bow  Park  farm,  has  been  good  enough 
to  hunt  up  for  FARMERS'MAGAZINE  some  illustrations  of  a  unique  character. — EDITOR. 


IEAVING  Bow  Park,  I  went  to 
Ingersoll.  It  was  then,  as  now,  a  small 
->but  thriving  place;  at  least,  so  I 
judge  from  the  railroad,  as  I  have  only 
been  there  once  since  my  first  visit. 
Among  several  people  I  met  there  was  the 
late  Tom  Miller,  who  as  a  boy  had  worked 
for  my  grandfather  and  who  visited  us 
often  in  the  following  years  on  the  Border- 
land. Ingersoll  was  the  centre  of  a  great 
cheese  industry  in  those  days  and  Miller 
dealt  extensively  in  this  product.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  the  factories  and  quite 
a  new  feature  in  agriculture  to  me.  My 
principal  object  in  doubling  back  was  to 
see  Oxford  county  of  which  Woodstock 
was  the  largest  town.  In  coming  across 
the  Atlantic,  I  had  met  Mr.  Andrew 
Patullo  of  Sentinel-Review  fame,  and  he 
asked  me  to  call  on  him.  His  mother  was 
a  sister  of  Mr.  Robson, 
minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church  at 
Lauder,  Scotland,  near 
my  home.  This  made  a 
bond  of  union  betwist  us 
when  we  met  on  ship- 
board and  began  a 
friendship  which  ended  at 
his  death.  He  was  away 
in  the  country  staying 
with  a  brother  when  I 
dropped  one  morning 
early  into  the  above  town_ 
but  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  his  elder 
brother,  George,  who 
kindly  took  me  in  charge. 
We  drove  up  the 
twelfth  line,  and  that  is  a 
trip  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Our  objective  point  was 
the  late  John  Dunlop's 
home.  It  was  the  middle 
of  July.  The  country 
was  at  its  best.  As  you 
left  the  pleasant  homes  in 
town  eye  rested  on  a 
wooded  landscape  with 
rich  farms  and  fine 
homesteads.  The  country 
was  undulating,  the  soil 
rich  and  it  looked  a  pros- 
perous, well  tilled  coun- 
tryside. We  either  pass- 
ed or  went  into  William 
Donaldson's  place;  a  fine 
farm,  as  I  recollect  it. 
Dunlop  had  come  out  to. 
Canada  fourteen  years 
previous  to  my  visit.  He 
was  a  very  shrewd,  in- 
telligent Scotchman  and 
we  had  a  most  interesting 
time  with  him  and  his 
family,  and  first  impres- 
sions only  deepened  my 
respect  for  him  in  the 
after  years.  You  left  the 
main  road  and  driving  up 


through  an  avenue,  bordered  with  ever- 
greens, you  came  to  an  old  fashioned 
house  with  broad  verandahs,  shaded  by 
vines,  and  very  cool  in  those  midsummer 
days.  Dunlop  was  one  of  the  old  school 
practical  farmers.  He  had  not  much  faith 
in  places  like  Bow  Park  or  agricultural 
colleges.  He  wanted  elbow  room  and  he 
had  bought  quite  a  tract  of  land  in  North 
Dakota  which  developed  into  a  fine 
property.  Latterly  he  was  a  financier 
rather  than  a  farmer.  He  had  broad 
views  of  the  future,  more  especially  of  the 
North-west  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and 
when  I  left  his  hospitable  house  I  felt 
that  something  had  been  missed  in  my 
trip  by  not  seeing  the  great  wheat  grow- 
ing plains  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

We   continued   our  drive   through    the 
country,  landing  in  the  evening  at  Prince- 


ton where  I  took  the  train  to  Guelph. 
Last  December  I  met  Mr.  George  Patullo 
in  Woodstock,  hale  and  hearty  with  the 
burden  of  years  resting  lightly  on  him, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  turn  back  the  wheel 
of  time  and  think  of  those  golden  hours 
we  had  spent  one  summer's  day  amid  the 
farms  and  woodlands  of  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  the  Dominion.  It  looks  more 
like  merrie  England  than  any  place  on 
the  continent. 

At  Guelph  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Rev. 
William  Ball  and  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the 
Hon.  George  Brown.  We  took  a  drive 
through  the  Paisley  block.  Our  first  call 
was  on  a  Mr.  Whitelaw.  He  was  a  very 
small  man  but  thick  set,  with  a  good 
head;  as  he  was  a  native  of  Mertoun, 
Berwickshire,  my  native  country,  we  soon 


were   deep   in 


John  Clay, 
is   writing 


a  big  man  in  U.S.  livestock  and  financial  enterprise,  who 
the    series    of    recollections    from    his    home,    Finisterre. 
Eastern  Point,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


conversation.  He  had  a 
Mellendeau  ram  bought 
from  our  old  neighbor, 
Miss  Stark,  which  I  had 
seen  sold  at  Kelso  the 
previous  autumn.  Also 
a  Rock  sheep  bought  from 
Bosanquet  of  that  place. 
This  was  a  very  good 
animal,  loose  in  his  wool 
and  seemed  a  great  fav- 
orite with  Mr.  Whitelaw. 
He  had  300  acres  of 
beautiful  land,  a  property 
he  had  built  up  from 
nothing.  On  our  arrival 
he  was  in  the  hay  field 
and  he  said,  during  the 
conversation,  "While  you 
may  not  see  it,  every  cor- 
ner of  this  country  has 
stuck  up  on  it,  'No  idlers 
wanted  here.' "  Among 
his  cattle  was  a  choice 
yearling  Shorthorn  bull 
and  a  very  good  cow  that 
he  was  preparing  to  show 
at  Christmas.  He  was 
what  we  would  call  in 
Scotland  "a  tidy  body" 
and  his  farm  showed  it. 

Then  we  passed  on  to 
a  Mr.  Hobson's  who  had 
a  fine  home  and  good 
barns.  Hobson,  whom  I 
used  to  meet  in  after 
years,  was  a  grand  speci- 
men of  the  Canadian  bet- 
ter-class farmer ;  keen, 
intelligent  and  well 
thought  of  by  neighbors. 

In  the  afternoon  we 
went  for  a  picnic  up  the 
Speed  River.  A  charm- 
ing trip  it  was  made  in  a 
boat  and  a  canoe.  Short- 
ly after  landing  at  our 
destination,  athunder 
storm  broke  and  for 
forty-five      minutes      i  t 
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was  fierce.  The  heavens  were  opened 
and  although  we  got  shelter  for  some  of 
us  under  the  upturned  boat  and  canoe,  the 
bulk  of  us  looked  like  "drookit  craws." 
We  came  down  the  little  stream  in  the 
gloaming.  Our  way  lay  serpent-like 
under  trees,  brushwood  and  vine  trel- 
lises. The  sun  peeped  through  now 
and  again,  but  at  last  we  had  only  fast 
waning  light.  It  made  me  think  of  the 
"Graves  of  a  Household,"  when  Mrs. 
Hemans  says: 

"One  midst  the  forests  of  the  West 
By  a  dark  stream  is  laid, 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest 
Far  in  the  cedar  shade." 

I  have  touched  on  these  scenes  because 
they  left  an  indelible  mark  on  my  mind. 
They  opened  another  aspect  of  the  world 
to  my  eye.  For  on  these  farms  you  saw 
what  was  best  in  trans-atlantic  life.  The 
hackwoods  part  of  it  was  past  and  round 
about  Woodstock  and  Guelph  it  had 
reached  a  stage  where  real  hardship  was 
over  and  science,  skill  as  much  as  physical 
labor,  took  their  part.  In  the  cities  there 
was  also  great  refinement.  During  the 
above  visit  and  the  early  eighties  when  a 
resident  near  Brantford,  Ontario,  there 
was  a  chance  to  study  the  character  of  the 
people,  to  watch  with  pleasure  their  thrift, 
their  skill,  not  only  in  the  city  and  on  the 
farm,  but  also  that  native  ability  and  in- 
dependence of  mind  which  builds  up  first 
neighborhoods,  then  parishes,  then  coun- 
ties and  soon  to  provinces,  ending  up  with 
a  Dominion  where  in  early  days  Spartan 
virtues  were  honorable  and  the  leaf  in 
that  book  still  stands  out  in  double  leaded 
letters  when  the  sons  of  the  men  I  speak 
of  went  off  gaily  to  France  and  laid  their 
lives  down  for  the  common  good.  Ah,  yes, 
it  is  pure  gold — not  bright  and  burnished. 
It  has  a  dull  finish,  not  flashy,  but  under 
the  surface  it  is  the  real  article.  In  these 
Canadian  farms  there  was  not  much 
show.  They  were  even  a  bit  slovenly,  for 
generally  that  great  land  hunger,  deep- 
seated  in  the  human  breast,  asked  for 
more  and  more  acres  and  there  was  none 
too  much  labor.  But  there  were  no 
slackers.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  did 
their  bit  and  the  children  as  they  grew  up 
imbibed  habits  of  industry  and  resource- 
fulness. Their  views  broadened,  expanded 
and  yet  their  moral  nature,  if  anything, 
waxed  stronger,  while  their  education, 
reached  a  standard  enabling  them  to  take 
their  place  in  any  class  of  society.  The 
bonds  of  caste  were  obliterated,  despised 
and  rejected.  Worth  counted  more  than 
birth.  Industry  was  held  in  high  repute. 
There  was  nobility  in  that  line  for  it 
brought  success.  Merit  more  than  an- 
cestry was  the  motto  of  their  lives.  Not 
that  birth,  noble  heritage  or  a  long  line 
of  illustrious  ancestors  is  a  disadvantage; 
they  are  a  foundation  for  any  man  or 
woman  as  a  starter  in  life,  but  the  class 
feeling  that  in  my  young  days  prevailed 
in  Great  Britain  was  an  incubus  on  the 
country  which  was  brushed  aside  in  her 
colonies. 

Yet  these  Canadians  were  as  loyal  as 
their  forefathers,  with  this  difference — 
that  they  had  more  individuality,  a  broad- 
er expanse  of  experience  and  a  greater 
freedom  of  thought.  To  some  Old  Country 
folks,  steeped  in  conservatism,  some  of 
these  ideas  may  seem  radical,  but  the 
above  are  some  of  the  impressions  made  in 
those  early  days  and  intensified  since. 
Those  happy  homes,  standing  under  the 
shadow  of  a  barn  that  looked  like  a 
miniature  mountain,  the  snake  fences,  the 
waving  fields  of  grain  with  here  and  there 
an  ancient  stump  that  told  of  long  ago, 
the  timbered  lot  that  supplied  the  win- 


ter's fire-wood,  and  the  grassy  pastures 
where  milk  cows  grazed,  all  told  of  hard- 
ship that  grew  into  success.  Best  of  all, 
as  to-day  shows,  the  foundation  was  solid, 
built  on  a  rock  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  time. 

A    POLITICAL    STORY 

Returning  to  Toronto,  I  met  the  Hon. 
Archibald  McKellar,  minister  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  men  I  ever  met. 
He  was  a  big  man  physically  and  men- 
tally, with  an  overflowing  sense  of  humor 
and  a  repertoire  of  stories  inimitable  and 
unending.  We  went  up  to  Muskoka  to- 
gether. At  that  time  the  Ontario  author- 
ities had  started  a  campaign  to  populate 
the  above  region.  Nature  intended  it  for 
a  game  preserve  or  a  pleasure  resort,  and 
it  was  uphill  work  for  the  genial  minister 
to  keep  his  face  straight  when  comment- 
ing on  the  agricultural  beauties  of  this 
region.  We  had  a  glorious  trip.  There 
were  lovely  scenic  effects.  The  lakes  were 
dotted  with  islands  that  were  reflected  in 
the  still  deep  waters.  From  a  social  point 
of  view  it  was  a  delightful  experience.  A 
genius  called  Pratt  kept  the  hotel  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  Here  McKellar  and  I 
had  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  as  the  house 
was  overflowing.  The  rooms  were  not 
plastered  and  you  could  hear  most  of  what 
went  on.  McKellar  was  wakeful  and  per- 
sisted in  telling  stories  which  kept  my- 
self and  the  neighbors  in  fits  of  laughter. 
One  tale  I  remember.  McKellar,  the  Hon. 
George  Brown  and  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie were  campaigning  in  the  early  days 
in  some  backwood  place.  They  had  to 
sleep  in  a  log  cabin  of  one  room  with  a 
dozen  others  of  whom  three  or  four  were 
women.  Next  morning  McKellar  heard 
the  owner  of  the  Canadian  clachan  re- 
mark to  his  wife:  "Got  tarn  but  I  am  a 
bigger  man  than  my  father  or  grand- 
father before  me  for  she  has  had  an  M.P. 
sleep  in  my  house  to-night." 

We  went  over  from  Lake  Rosseau  to 
Parry  Sound.  It  was  the  worst  piece  of 
road  I  ever  travelled.  Even  the  hardy 
McKellar  groaned  under  the  bad  usage  we 
got  from  rocks  and  miles  of  corduroy. 
Then  the  mosquitoes  were  thick  as  leaves 
in  Vallambrosa.  Altogether  it  was  tire- 
some, intensely  hot  and  so  far  as  agricul- 
ture was  concerned  perfectly  hopeless. 
However,  the  afternoon  and  evening  we 
spent  at  the  above  place  was  intensely 
interesting  for  we  had  a  chance  to  look 
over  the  big  sawmill  and  in  the  evening 
visited  an  Indian  camp  on  Parry  Island. 
From  this  point  we  returned  to  Toronto. 
It  was  hopeless  to  say  anything  about 
agriculture  and  neither  McKellar  nor  Mr. 
Brown  whom  we  interviewed  on  our  re- 
turn referred  to  the  subject  except  casu- 
ally. Lying  beyond  that  country,  some 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  lay  Fort  Garry  and 
the  boundless  plains  beyond  waiting  for 
the  plough;  the  richest  land  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  fruit  was  within  reach  but  it 
was  only  some  years  later  that  the  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  grasp  it. 

A  NIGHT  WITH  MACKENZIE 

A  week  or  so  later  while  in  Ottawa  I 
renewed  m~  acquaintance  with  Hon.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  the  Premier  at  that  time. 
Although  Mackenzie  was  an  unlucky  man 
politically,  I  have  always  looked  upon  him 
as  a  man  who  just  missed  greatness.  In 
after  years  I  had  countless  opportunities 
of  meeting  him  and  his  sterling  qualities 
grew  stronger  upon  you  as  the  years  roll- 
ed round.  He  had  just  ousted  Sir  John  A. 
McDonald,  that  master  hand  in  the  wily 
conflict  of  politics,  and  was  living  in  a 
modest  house  in  the  above  city.    A  friend 


The  rich  view  of  landscape  from  the  moun- 
tain above  Dundas. 


and  I  dined  with  him  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
alone  one  evening  and  it  is  one  of  the 
nights  that  remain  vivid  in  memory.  The 
care  of  office  was  thrown  off  and  he  turned 
himself  loose,  to  use  a  western  expression, 
taking  a  wide,  yet  graphic  grasp  of  all 
manner  of  subjects.  He  broke  away  from 
politics  to  poetry,  from  railroad  building 
to  religion,  from  his  lowly  life  in  Scot- 
land to  his  struggle,  ever  upwards,  for- 
tunately in  Canada.  There  was  much  of 
the  general,  very  little  of  the  personal  in 
his  talk.  His  language  was  chaste,  orn- 
ate, rich  in  metaphor  and  quotations.  The 
natural  grimness  of  his  face,  an  inherit- 
ance from  his  Highland  ancestry,  disap- 
peared as  he  began  to  speak.  As  the  years 
passed  on  this  feature  was  intensified  and 
in  repose  it  was  very  marked.  But  it  fled 
as  he  opened  his  mouth.  Perhaps  his 
fault  lay  in  the  want  of  compromise.  If 
he  had  led  his  party  gently  towards  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  by  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  he  might  have 
left  behind  him  an  imperishable  name.  He 
lacked  the  business  insight  and  the  politi- 
cal sagacity  to  see  that  the  making  of  a 
transcontinental  line  lay  primarily  in 
private  hands.  He  had  the  example  in  the 
States  before  him.  A  Government  with 
its  rolls  of  red  tape  can  never  accomplish 
satisfactorily  a  gigantic  job  of  the  above 
kind.  It  takes  men  of  peculiar  aptitude 
to  do  it.  The  hour  had  come  and  the  men 
were  found  to  do  the  job.  George 
Stephen,  Donald  Smith,  James  J.  Hill  and 
"a  host  of  minor  lights."  And  these  men 
were  not  altogether  saints  in  the  paths  of 
rectitude,  but  they  made  history  and  made 
it  well.  Mackenzie  was  unyielding,  but 
honest.  He  worked  according  to  his  lights 
and  his  aspirations  were  high.  In  after 
years  I  had  to  meet  him  in  a  business 
matter.  A  dispute  arose  betwixt  him  and 
a  lifelong  friend  in  which  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  was  involved. 
Both  thought  they  were  right  and  at  last, 
after  a  lot  of  negotiation,  they  got  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.     Mackenzie  never 
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hesitated  but  sacrificed  his  friendship  to 
principle.  We -were  on  the  eve  of  getting 
into  the  law  courts  when  the  other  party- 
died  and  I  fell  heir  to  the  dispute,  which 
in  a  month  or  two  was  amicably  settled. 

A  VISIT  TO  A  SCOTCH  FARM 

About  a  year  afterwards  at  an  agri- 
cultural show  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  I  ran 
across  the  above  gentleman.  George 
Brown  was  also  in  that  country.  They 
both  came  out  to  my  father's  home  and 
spent  a  day  or  two.  To  meet  them  we  in- 
vited the  late  George  Hope  (brother  of 
the  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Hopes)  who  in  his 
day  farmed  Fenton  Barns  in  East 
Lothian,  a  man  of  wonderful  ability  in  his 
day  and  generation,  a  hftder  in  agricul- 
tural thought  and  practice.  It  was  a 
great  meeting.  We  drove  one  day  up 
Tweedside  calling  at  Floors  Castle,  thence 
on  to  Lord  Polwarth's  at  Mertoun  to  in- 
spect his  famous  flock  of  Border  Leicester 
sheep.  We  took  lunch  with  the  late  John 
Usher  at  Stodrig,  author  of  the  "Border 
Breeds  of  Sheep,"  composer  of  many 
songs,  among  them  "Memory,"  yeoman, 
sportsman  and  gentleman  farmer  who  did 
little  or  no  real  work  on  his  holding  but 
was  present  at  every  sporting  gathering 
or  market  week  days,  while  often  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  he  led  the  singing  in  the 
Church  he  attended.  He  was  a  bit  of  a 
wag.  Once  in  synod  or  court,  it  matters 
not  which,  a  minister  was  being  tried  for 
intemperance.  The  redoubtable  John  was 
asked  if  he  considered  he  was  intoxicated 
or  not.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  swear 
that  he  was  drunk,  but  he  was  certainly 
'o'er  a'  the  ills  of  life  victorious.'  " 

In  April,  1876,  the  Hon.  George  was  in 
Scotland  again.  He  wrote  a  note  saying 
he  was  coming  out  to  see  us  and  accord- 
ingly one  afternoon  I  met  him  at  the 
Kelso  depot.  He  was  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm  about  Bow  Park  'and  his 
Shorthorns  and  kfter  his  arrival  at  the  s 
house  he  opened  up  to  my  father  his  plan 
of  turning  his  farm  into  a  vast  breeding 
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place  for  Shorthorns,  Clydesdale  horses, 
Border  Leicester  and  Cotswold  sheep  and 
Berkshire  hogs.  Under  his  marvellous 
talk  it  looked  like  Aladdin's  lamp.  He 
needed  money  for  this  development  and 
aided  by  the  Nelsons  (William  and 
Thomas)  he  was  promoting  a  company 
in  Edinburgh.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of 
which  the  above  gentlemen  were  the 
partners,  was  a  great  publishing  house  in 
Edinburgh.  They  were  giants  in  their 
line  and  although  both  of  them  passed 
over  to  the  great  majority  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  their  work  still 
lives  under  the  same  name,  Mr.  Brown's 
son,  George,  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
concern.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  sister  of  these 
gentlemen  and  cemented  a  friendship  of 
long  family  standing.  We  attended,  a 
meeting  at  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Men- 
zies,  then  and  for  many  years  manager  of 
the  Scottish-American  Investment  Co. 
While  not  promoted  under  its  influence 
directly  it  came  to  life  under  its  shadow, 
as  most  of  the  subscribers  were  share- 
holders in  it.  My  father  and  I  subscribed 
$10,000  and  when  the  company  was  organ- 
ized I  was  made  buyer  of  the  horses  and 
sheep  and  to  help  wit'.'  shipment  of  ihe 
cattle,  etc  Mr.  William  Achburner  who 
lived,  as  I  recollect,  at  Conishead  Grange 
in  the  Lake  District,  was  engaged  to  buy 
the  Shorthorns.  Meantime  Mr.  Brown 
bought  quite  a  few  cattle,  notably  a  very 
fine  Oxford  heifer  from  Col.  Kingscote, 
one  of  the  leading  breeders  at  that  time  in 
England.  Ashburner  was  a  devotee  of 
pedigree  and  acting  on  Mr.  Brown's  in- 
structions to  buy  the  best  Bates  cattle  he 
could  find,  he  managed  to  keep  the  price 
of  these  aristocrats  at  the  boiling  'point 


during  the  summer  of  1876.  Worse  than 
the  price  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
unloaded  on  him  a  lot  of  delicate  animals, 
shy  breeders  and  very  medium  individuals. 
The  boom  which  had  burst  in  the  States 
in  that  summer  lasted  a  while  longer  in 
England,  so  that  the  purchases  were  made 
in  a  high  market  to  face  a  declining  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Brown 
and  Ashburner  did  not  last.  long.  There 
was  serious  trouble  after  the  first  pur- 
chases and  the  latter  was  no  match  for 
the  former  with  the  pen.  Among  other 
purchases  made#and  probably  the  only 
real  good  individual  animal  bought  by 
Ashburner,  although  he  had  the  command 
of  endless  money,  was  the  Fourth  Duke  of 
Clarence.  When  he  arrived  at  Bow  Park 
Mr.  Brown's  indignation  knew  no  limits 
and  my  father,  who  was  at  the  farm  at 
the  lime,  said  his  first  thought  was  to  send 
him  back.  This  was  as  far  as  Mr.  Brown's 
judgment  of  the  points  of  an  animal  went, 
for  this  bull  was  a  wonderful  success  in 
the  show  ring  and  his  progeny  also.  Wit- 
ness Clarence  Kirklevington,  the  steer 
that  at  Chicago  in  1882-83-84  swept  the 
decks  on  foot  and  when  killed  was  cham- 
pion carcass,  and  many  other  animals  of 
great  merit  and  renown. 

Altogether  we  shipped  nearly  100 
Shorthorns,  6  Clydesdales  and  about  100 
sheep.  Ashburner  resigned  and  in  that 
year  the  exporting  stopped.  The  British 
organization  fell  to  pieces.  I  remained 
as  nominal  buyer  for  anything  that  was 
needed  but  no  orders  came.  It  was  silence 
so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned  and  the 
shareholders  there  for  more  than  two 
years  never  heard  a  word.  So  far  as  they 
were  concerned  Bow  Park  was  a  myth. 
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All    that    is    needed    is    a    campaign    and    a 
loyalty   cry. 

PLEASE  do  not  be  startled  by  the 
subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  talk. 
In  a  time  when  everything  is  in  the 
crucible  we  must  be  prepared  for  any 
development,  and  as  I  see  it  slavery  is 
not  an  impossible  destiny  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  such  slavery  as  would  come  through 
German  conquest — that  is  impossible,  un- 
thinkable, but  such  slavery  as  we  would 
willingly  accept  and  adopt  by  referendum. 
In  spite  of  the  modern  passion  for  Liberty, 
slavery  is  one  of  the  best  established  and 
practical  facts  of  history.  "The  glory 
that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome"  were  both  established  and 
made  possible  by  slavery  and  the  clearest 
thinkers  who  ever  upheld  the  cause  of 
Liberty  knew  that  they  were  pursuing  a 
dream.    Coleridge  sang: 

"0  Liberty,  with  profitless  endeavor 
Have   I   pursued   thee  many   a  weary 
hour, 
But  thou  nor  swellest  the  victor's  strain 
nor  ever 
Didst   breathe    thy    soul    in    forms    of 
human  power." 

As  this  is  said  to  be  the  most  practical 
age  the  world  has  ever  known  it  is  quite 
proper  for  us  to  consider  slavery  in  the 
light  of  modern  scientific  knowledge  and 
to  rid  our  minds  of  the  prejudices  caused 
by  the  struggles  of  the  past. 


In  Praise  of  Slavery 


By  Peter  McArthur 


In  dealing  with  the  subject  my  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  rid  myself  of  the  mass  of 
evidence  that  has  already  accumulated 
and  discuss  the  subject  in  the  terms  of 
our  own  experience.  The  theory  of  the 
"Superman"  and  the  "blond  beast"  we  can 
dismiss  at  once  as  being  of  German 
origin  and  therefore  objectionable  to 
everyone  except  the  Hun.  The  "Xantho- 
croic  theory"  which  asserts  the  inherent 
right  of  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  people  to 
be  the  aristocrats  of  the  world  is  also 
marred  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have 
advocated  it,  though  it  is  really  of  British 
and  French  origin.  I  mention  these  mat- 
ters to  show  that  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  its  corollary,  the  rule*  of  the  best 
people,  has  already  received  much  learned 
consideration. 

Let  us  now  consider  slavery  in  its  simpl- 
est and  most  everyday  forms.  It  is  really 
not  so  repugnant  to  humanity  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think. 

How  does  the  lover  win  his  bride? 
Simply  "by  promising  to  be  her  slave  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Of  course  it  does  not 
always  work  out  in  this  way  after  he 
has  won  her  but  the  fact  that  she  accepts 
the  promise  shows  that  the  instinct  to 
offer  slavery  and  to  accept  the  offer  is 
inherent  in  human  nature. 

Then  take  the  case  of  the  politician. 
Does  he  not  promise  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
sovereign  voter  when  he  is  seeking  office? 
His  one  mission  in  life  will  be  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  does  not  work  out 
either,  after  he  has  secured  the  office,  but 
the  fact  that  he  makes  the  offer  and  that 
his  constituents  accept  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
what  slavery  would  do  for  mankind  if  it 
were  adopted  with  public  spirited  enthusi- 
asm. 

To  begin  with,  all  the  great  reforms 
that  are  being  advocated  ..would  be  put 
through  at  once.  The  greatest  handicap 
from  which  our  reformers  suffer  is  the 
lack  of  absolute  power  to  enforce  their 
beneficent  schemes.  At  the  present  time 
their  only  method  of  getting  a  reform 
adopted  is  to  educate  and  persuade  the 
voters — a  tedious  and  usually  exasperat- 
ing process.  With  a  nation  of  slaves  this 
would  not  be  necessary.  If  the  proposed 
reform  was  agreeable  to  the  better 
element  it  could  be  enforced  at  once  and 
given  a  thorough  trial.  Then  if  it  was 
found  to  be  a  mistake  it  could  be  repealed 
with  equal  ease.  Of  course  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  reformer  to  convince  the 
better  element  before  getting  his  reform 
adopted  but  as  this  element,  in  any  coun- 
try made  up  of  sinful  human  beings,  is 
always  small  the  task  would  not  be  so 
very  difficult.     Besides,  the  members  of 
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this  element,  according  to  their  own  as- 
sertions, are  so  intent  on  "sacrifice"  and 
"service"  that  if  a  reform  was  distaste- 
ful to  them  personally  that  would  be  all 
the  more  reason  for  adopting  it,  as  it 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  exercise  their 
self  abnegating  virtues.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  if  we  are  to  be  reformed  as  we 
should  be  we  must  have  slavery. 

It  is  the  property  aspect  of  slavery, 
however,  that  makes  it  most  attractive. 
If  we  were  all  property  most  of  the  ills 
from  which  we  suffer  would  be  stamped 
out  at  once,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
race.  -To  show  that  this  is  true  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  glance  at  the  present 
condition  of  our  livestock.  No  Govern- 
ment will  stand  for  the  existence  of 
epidemics  among  cattle.  The  foot  and 
mouth  disease  has  been  stamped  out,  hog 
cholera  has  largely  disappeared,  tuber- 
culosis in  all  creatures  from  hens  to  dairy 
cattle  is  well  in  hand  and  no  disease  that 
would  impair  the  value  of  property  would 
be  tolerated. 

With  human  beings  established  on  a 
property  basis  they  would  receive  equal 
care.  The  deplorable  mortality  of  chil- 
dren would  be  reduced  as  low  as  that  of 
lambs  and  little  pigs.  Mumps,  whooping- 
cough,  measles,  chicken-pox,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  etc.,  would  become  as  rare 
as  pip  in  prize  chickens.  And  even  our 
owners  and  masters  would  be  obliged  to 
take  the  best  of  care  of  their  health  for 
fear  of  communicating  destructive  ail- 
ments to  their  property. 

In  the  past  I  have  often  wondered  why 
livestock  should  be  looked  after  so  much 
more  carefully  than  human  beings,  but 
when  I  began  to  consider  the  merits  of 
slavery  the  reason  became  plain.  In  our 
present  civilization  only  property  is 
sacred.  Because  our  livestock  is  property 
we  stamp  out  the  ravages  of  destructive 
diseases.  As  soon  as  human  beings  become 
property — livestock — they  will  receive  the 
same  care. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  introduction 
of  slavery  will — you  see  I  find  the  logic 
in  its  favor  so  convincing  that  I  regard 
its  adoption  as  inevitable — do  away  with 
all  kinds  of  dangerous  faddism.  Adenoids 
would  be  removed  with  discretion,  ap- 
pendices cut  out  only  when  an  operation 
became  absolutely  necessary  and  tonsils 
regarded  with  more  tolerance  than  they 
are  at  present. 

And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
under  scientific  and  enlightened  slavery 
the  human  stock  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, just  as  our  livestock  has  been  im- 
proved during  the  past  few  generations. 
Eugenics  would  naturally  be  one  of  the 
first  reforms  to  be  adopted. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it  slavery  ap- 
Continued  on  page   14 
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But  it  does  not  always  work  out  that  way  when   he  has  won   her. 
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Editorial 

ANY  farmer  who  is  first   tory  or  grit  deserves  all  he  gets. 

THE  best  place  for  hot  air  is  in  the  hay  field  curing  the  hay. 

AFTER  all  country  life  doesn't  have  its  "wards"  and  helpless 

poor. 

SAVE  every  load  of  hay  possible  as  the  crop  is  none  too  good 

this  year. 

DOMINION  Day  manoeuvres  in  the  hay  or  corn  fields  will  be 

on  the  offensive. 

HOW  long  will  the  poodle  be  fashionable  when  its  wool  is  quoted 

on  the  market? 

NOW  is  the  time  to  push  up  your  periscope  in  the  lookout  for 

next  winter's  coal. 

SINCE  John  Clay's  visit  of  1874,  Dominion  Day  has  seen  many 

changes  in  agriculture. 

CONSERVING  the  health  and  strength  of  the  farm  women   is 

real  national  conservation. 

YOU  cannot  class  all  country  dwellers  as  farmers  any  more 

than  you  can  call  a  popcorn  street  vendor  a  merchant. 

EVERY  farmer  must  consider  the  effect  of  his  actions  upon  his 

community.    We  owe  something  to  the  place  we  live  in. 

GET  at  the  winter  wheat  land  preparation  now.    A  good  acreage 

should  be  sown.     Failures  are  never  likely  to  follow  each  other 

closely. 

THE  Farmers'  Club  is  a  good  thing  and  every  farm  community 

should  be  as  proud  of  its  club  as  a  manufacturer  is  of  his  Board 

of  Trade. 

THE  Grain  Growers'  Guide    in    a    late    issue    says    that    the 

Premier's  action  in  the  House  when  the  bill  to  abolish  all  titles 

came  up,  was  an  insult  to  the  country.     Many  will  agree  with 

the  Guide. 

THE  Iowa  Homestead  makes  the  suggestion  that  farmers  who 

go  to  help  other  farmers  thresh  or  fill  silo  take  their  lunches 

for  noon  in  a  dinner  pail,  and  so  save  the  tired  housewife. 

Would  not  this  suggestion  be  a  good  one  for  Canadian  farms? 


MORE  COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  NEEDED 

^POO  few  farmers  regard  their  neighborhood  as  having  any 

community  value.    A  stranger  passing  through  it  would  be 

at  a  loss  to  tell  whether  the  inhabitants  were  savages  or  savants. 

A  total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  neighbors  and  successors, 
•  marks  the  selfish  man.  He  plants  no  trees  by  the  highway, 
builds  no  new  fences,  checks  not  the  inroads  of  weeds.  Worsf 
than  this,  often  he  is  positively  aggressive  in  his  up-building  of 
offensiveness  and  disrepute.  He  mantains  an  ugly  dog,  allows 
a  breachy  lot  of  animals  to  run  the  roads  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  neighbors,  or  becomes  the  tool  of  an  ugly  temper  that  makes 
living  for  others  all  but  pleasant.  Against  this  latter  person 
there  is  not  so  much  protest  as  against  the  indifferent,  easy 
going  farmer  who  sees  no  need  of  planting  trees,  of  keeping  an 
orchard  clean,  or  of  painting  his  buildings  or  improving  his 
livestock  holdings.  He  feels  no  constraint  to  build  wisely  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  come  after,  or  to  make  the  earth  more 
productive  than  when  he  found  it.  He  is  a  soil  miner  and  a 
parasite  like  the  tent  caterpillar — leaving  destruction  in  his 
path  and  his  very  habitation  a  discord  on  the  beauty  of  nature. 

The  best  farmer  is  first  of  all  a  good  citizen.  And  no  man 
lives  unto  himself,  howsoever  he  may  desire  it.  Community 
values  must  be  considered  and  the  effect  of  our  actions  on  the 
people  who  dwell  near  us  must  be  a  part  of  our  daily  business. 
The  old  man's  motto,  "to  take  care  of  myself,  and  leave  the 
world  a  little  better  than  when  I  found  it,"  is  a  good  one  to 
emulate. 

A  NATIONAL  CALL  TO  PRAYER 

/CONSCIENCE  will  save  Britain  and  her  Allies.  Conscience 
^  is  the  sworn  foe  of  profiteering  and  food  hogging  and 
strikes  and  uneven  distribution  and  disaffection.  Pessimism  and 
unrest  and  discontent  and  unfairness  and  a  faith  in  somehow 
"muddling  through"  cannot  abide  in  a  nation  with  an  awakened 
conscience.  Thoroughness,  downright  application  to  well 
thought  out  work,  and  an  output  that  has  weight  to  it  and 
labor  that  is  marked  with  efficiency  and  enthusiasm  that  knows 
no  weariness  and  a  zeal  that  flags  not  till  the  end  is  won  follow 
as  the  night  the  day  upon  a  people  built  up  about  a  conscience. 

Conscience  is  the  cement  of  society.  Conscience  changes  the 
mob  into  an  army.  Conscience  gives  workmen  and  peasants 
and  shopkeepers  the  iron  blood  and  the  sinewy  arm  that  drive 
before  them  the  best  trained  soldiers  like  stubble  before  the 
sword.  Conscience  unifies  merchants  and  statesmen  and  plow- 
men and  money  princes  till  all  are  bound  in  the  sentiment,  "from 
every  man  according  to  his  need,  to  every  man  according  to  his 
ability." 

Conscience  is  the  sense  of  God.  It  is  the  divine  in  man.  It 
links  man  with  the  infinite  and  gives  to  him  a  fighting  faith. 
Without  such  a  faith  in  God  there  is  no  victory  in  sight  and  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  but  an  empty  dream. 

Why  should  not  the  Christians  of  the  day,  who  profess  to 
believe  all  this,  not  speak  out  till  they  are  heard?  Brewers  and 
profiteers  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  gates  and  their  counsels 
prevail  in  the  national  high  places.  Why  are  those  who  believe 
in  God  so  slow  to  press  upon  the  nation  the  fact  their  God  is 
the  God  of  might  as  well  as  the  God  of  mercy?  Were  Cromwell's 
soldiers  less  valiant  because  they  marched  to  battle  praying, 
"Let  God  arise  and  His  enemies  be  scattered?"  Was  Abraham 
Lincoln  less  a  statesman  because  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  High 
Heaven  in  an  agony  of  perplexity  and  faith?  The  flag  that 
waves  over  our  brave  soldier  lads  has  for  its  central  figure  the 
cross,  the  symbol  of  righteousness  and  love.  What  good  reason 
can  be  given  why  He  who  forever  glorified  the  cross  should  not 
be  daily  supplicated  for  leadership  in  days  so  fraught  with  peril 
and  hope? 

An  awakened  conscience  will  restore  confidence  to  the 
diffident,  give  perspective  to  those  who  wait  at  home,  a  new 
enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  to  our  legions  and  vision  to  our 
statesmen,  and  a  quiet  mind  to  people  everywhere.  Selfishness 
has  deluged  the  world  in  blood.  Religion  and  conscience  will 
insure  that  these  dead  have  not  died  in  vain.  When  we  and  our 
Allies  make  God  and  conscience  the  heart  whence  radiates  our 
commerce  and  our  legislation  and  our  war,  war  itself  will  end, 
for  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  in  behalf  of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  Most  High  in  all  their  ways. 


Our  Farmer-Citizen  Sketches 


Charles  Calder,  M.P.P. 

Charlie  Calder,  member  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  for  South  Ontario,  made  his 
debut  into  politics  as  the  man  who  de- 
feated the  Hon.  John  Dryden,  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  Further  interest  is  added 
from  the  fact  that  his  farm  of  260  acres 
adjoins  Maple  Shade  on  the  North.  Here 
Mr.  Calder's  father  settled  in  1839,  be- 
ginning life  with  50  acres  on  which  the 
present  owner  was  born  in  1852  and  where 
he  still  lives — a  bachelor. 

Charles  Calder,  like  many  other  young 
farmers,  soon  became  interested  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  that  school  for  future  poli- 
ticians. For  years  he  was  reeve  of 
Whitby  township  and  sat  in  the  county 
council  for  some  time  where  his  executive 
ability  and  reliability  were  fully 
recognized.  He  has,  in  his  own  quiet  way, 
been  interested  in  all  local  educational, 
social,  and  church  movements,  being  a 
Presbyterian  in  faith. 

His  farm  specialties,  alike  so  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  fine  farming  sec- 
tion around  Brooklin,  Ont.,  are  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Shropshire  sheep,  large  herds 
of  each  being  maintained  pn  his  farm.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  farmers  in  Ontario 
county  to  purchase  a  tractor,  an  Avery, 
which  is  reported  to  be  doing  satisfactory 
service  on  his  heavy  clay  loam. 


J.  E.  Brethour  of  Burford  has  been 
often  mentioned  as  a  possible  minister  of 
agriculture,  but  he  has  never  sought 
parliamentary  honors.  Perhaps,  though, 
he  is  doing  more  valiant  service  for  agri- 
culture generally  by  his  work  on  livestock 
and  other  committees.  Much  of  his  time 
has  been  unsparingly  given  to  the  many 


A  Handshake  With  Men  on 
the  Job 

By  Grasmere 

calls  made  upon  him  both  in  local  and 
provincial  spheres,  as  well  as  in  the 
wider  Dominion  field. 

He  has  been  consulted  on  questions  af- 
fecting livestock,  feeds,  and  transporta- 
tion questions  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  farmer  in  Canada.  For  he  knows 
actual  conditions  on  the  farm,  he  is 
liberal-minded,  looks  at  things  from  a 
broad  standpoint  and  can  work  harmon- 
iously even  with  those  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  views.  His  advice  on  the 
resources  committee  has  been  invaluable 
and  farmers  are  getting  better  treat- 
ment all  round  because  Joe  Brethour's 
hand  has  been  in  the  fire. 

In  practical  farm  work  he  is  well- 
known  in  Brant  county  where  the  large 
Yorkshire  hog  has  been  grown  to  perfec- 
tion so  long.  Next  to  Sanders  Spencer  in 
Great  Britain  must  the  name  of  J.  E. 
Brethour  of  Canada  be  held  as  an 
improver  of  the  modern  Yorkshire.  He 
is  also  a  breeder  of  Freisian  cattle. 


Ernest  C.  Drury  of  Crown  Hill,  Simcoe 
county,  is  a  well-known  leader  of  farmers. 
As  one  would  surmise  from  the  contour 
of  his  face,  he  has  very  definite  opinions 
on  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  can  ex- 
press those  views  in  a  manner  that 
carries  conviction  to  his  hearers.  A  son 
of  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  formerly  Minister 


Ernest    C.  Drury 

of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  he  takes  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  as  easily  as  an 
Irishman  does  in  a  fight.  He  simply 
can't  keep  out  of  public  questions  where 
his  services  can  be  of  influence  for  the 
welfare  of  farmers  generally.  His  deep 
convictions  on  the  tariff  as  it  effects 
farmers  have  led  him  into  many  prom- 
inent debates  in  the  past.  His  meeting 
with  Thomas  Russel  on  the  public  plat- 
form, his  spokesmanship  for  the  farmers 
at  the  Laurier-Fielding  tariff  inquiries 
and  his  addresses  before  farm  audiences 
and  town  clubs  have  all  established  in  the 
public  mind  just  how  his  reasoning  drives 
him  on  to  his  uncompromising  conclu- 
sions. 

His  farm  of  200  acres  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Simcoe.  The  fine  brick  residence  built 
by  his  father  is  a  most  enjoyable  place 
for  his  many  friends.  A  young  family 
and  a  good  wife  make  his  acres  a  little 
Kingdom  Come.  In  religion  he  is  a 
Methodist.  And  he  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  local  work. 

Alfalfa,  fall  wheat,  Shropshire  sheep, 
milking  Shorthorn  cattle  and  power  ma- 
chinery constitute  his  leading  farm  in- 
terests. F.  C.  Drury  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  agriculture. 


Joseph    E.   Brethour 


Well  Worthy  in  Any  Home 

New  Liskeard,  Ont. 
I  must  again  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellence  of  Farmers'  Magazine.  /  re- 
gard it  as  a  good  common  sense  periodical 
and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  practically 
every  home  in  this  country. 

Dr.  John  D.  McNaughton. 
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In  the  Old  Demmycrat 

By  A.  R.  K. 

There's  a  heap  of  folks  most  everywhere,  and  it  seems  to  be  their  choice, 
to  be  a-openin'  up  their  mouth  and  raisin'  up  their  voice,  to  have  our  week 
end  Sunday  rest  a  punctured  dizzy  thing,  as  giddy  as  the  sights  what 
dwell  in  a  three  tent  circus  ring. 

They  aint  content  no  more  to  live  in  maimer  quiet  and  mild,  but  hanker 
after  ways  and  things  what's  furious  and  wild. 

And  when  the  Sunday  comes  to  pass  they  rush  around  by  heck,  to  see 
iliat  they  get  soused  and  ducked  in  pleasure  to  the  neck — they  plan  for 
trips,  ten  miles  in  length,  they  puff  and  snort  and  wheeze,  and  line  their 
ribs  with  lemonade,  with  crackers  and  with  cheese. 

The  whole  performance  has  to  be  staged  in  a  whirl  of  speed,  or  else 
they  think  they're  turnin'  stale  and  passin'  off  to  seed. 

I  like  to  turn  back  to  the  days  ivhat's  passed  and  gone  away,  when 
you  and  I  vieren't  quite  so  old  as  what  we  be  to-day,  when  Sunday  was  a 
grand  old  time,  the  best  of  all  the  week,  with  all  us  youngsters  polished  up 
and  scmbbed  both  slick  and  sleek. 

They  only  did  such  chores  that  day  as  wouldn't  stay  undone,  and  peace 
and  quiet  was  campin'  there  from  the  risin'  of  the  sun. 

And  folks  had  time  in  them  there  lays  to  sit  and  meditate,  without 
goin'  dashin  through  their  lines  at  a  mad  and  killin'  rate — they  used  to  take 
a  spell  to  think  and  let  their  thinkin'  rise  to  things  what  wasn't  madb 
with  hands,  to  lands  beyond  the  skies. 

But  then  such  habits  now  is  old,  there's  mold  upon  'em  too,  and  people's 
grabbin'  here  and  there  for  somethin'  strange  and  new. 

Yet  I  can't  get  my  dome  to  think  but  what  old  ways  was  best,  when 
folks  was  usin'  Sunday  as  a  day  of  thought  and  rest.  It  was  a  great  and 
dandy  trip  when  we  laid  off  our  work  and  loaded  up  on  Sunday  and 
headed  for  the  kirk.  Them  was  the  days  most  dear  of  all,  with  Sunday 
dud  and  hat,  and  kids  packed  in  four  to  a  seat  in  our  old  denmnycrat. 


A    Mennonite    School    in    Saskatchewan. 


In  Praise  of  Slavery 

Continued  from  page  11 

pears  to  be  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
human  race,  if  human  beings  are  to  be 
what  they  should,  and  if  nations  are  to  be 
perfected  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
The  trouble  with  slavery  is  that  owing  to 
the  greed  and  ignorance  of  tyrants  in  the 
past  this  excellent  institution  has  been 
given  a  bad  name.  Slavery  is  based  on 
obedience  and  service — the  choicest  of  our 
virtues.  With  our  rulers  actuated  by 
only  the  highest  motives  the  results  of  the 
adoption  of  slavery  could  only  be  salutary. 

And  think  to  what  serene  heights  gov- 
ernments might  aspire  if  they  were  never 
hampered  by  criticism  and  factious  oppos- 
ition. The  universally  despised  party 
system  would  become  an  evil  memory  of 
the  barbaric  past  and  the  wicked  though 
interesting  and  amusing  race  of  poli- 
ticians and  lobbyists  would  disappear 
from  the  earth.  Really,  I  should  have 
started  to  write  a  book  instead  of  giving 
a  discursive  talk  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  world  could 
never  be  induced  to  adopt  slavery  of  its 
own  free  will.  This  shows  a  woeful  lack 
of  knowledge  of  modern  methods.  If  our 
better  element  once  decides  to  revive  the 
excellent  and  convenient  institution  of 
slavery  it  can  have  it  adopted  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  in  a  free  coun- 
try. All  that  will  be  needed  will  be  to 
make  it  a  question  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism and  start  a  propaganda  for  its  adop- 
tion. The  better  element  would  naturally 
segregate  itself  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  undertake  the  management  of 
the  campaign.  As  the  members  of  this 
element  are  constantly  conscious  of  their 
own  virtue  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
themselves  from  the  common  herd, 
recognizing  one  another  and  separating 

The  first  step  in  the  campaign  would  be 
to  collect  a  sufficient  campaign  fund  and 
employ  advertising  experts  to  present  the 
attractions  of  the  new  social  order.  On 
account  of  the  reforms  that  the  adoption 
of  slavery  would  entail  the  change  need 
not  be  regarded  unfavorably  even  by  the 
churches  and  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
leaders  would  "approve  it  with  a  text." 
See  I  Corinthians,  vii.,  20,  24.  Newspaper 
editors  whose  methods  are  instinctively 
dictatorial  and  autocratic  would  doubtless 
take  up  the  cause  with  enthusiasm  and 
support  it  eloquently.  The  suffragettes 
might  even  be  induced  to  sing  "I  didn't 
raise  my  son  to  be  a  voter."  It  would  be 
so  easy  to  paint  the  evils  and  horrors  of 
our  present  social  system  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
slavery  would  be  preferable  in  every  way. 
Of  course  it  might  be  advisable  to  change 
the  name  of  slavery  to  "service"  so  as  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  that  are  attached 
to  the  name. 

And  the  change  could  be  brought  about 
so  logically  and  simply  that  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  pinch  himself  to  make  sure 
that  it  has  not  been  brought  about  already. 
Henry  George  tells  us  that: 

"To  turn  a  republican  government  into 
a  despotism  ...  it  is  not  necessary  to 
formally  change  its  constitution  or  aban- 
don popular  elections.  It  was  centuries 
after  Caesar  before  the  absolute  master 
of  the  Roman  world  pretended  to  rule 
other  than  by  authority  of  a  Senate  that 
trembled  before  him." 

This  statement  contains  an  impressive 
truth  that  is  worth  meditating  upon, 
whether  you  want  to  see  slavery  adopted 
or  to  guard  against  its  adoption. 


The  Passing  of  the  Family  Altar 

Sometimes  the  Vital  Things  Were  Sacrificed  to  a  Mere  Nightly  Ceremony. 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


IT  IS  one  of  the  regrets  of  sociologists 
and  theologists  that  the  family  altar 
is  growing  cold,  that  its  stones  are 
being  removed  to  accommodate  some 
worldly  thing,  perhaps  in  the  way  of  an 
electric  heater,  to  minister*to  the  bodily 
comfort  of  the  family  rather  than  to  the 
welfare  of  their  souls.  We  have  an  im- 
mortal reproach  in  the  beautiful  picture 
from  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night" — the 
whole  family  assembled,  from  the  baby  to 
those  "at  service  out,"  the  saintly  father 
removing  his  bonnet  as  he  begins  to  read, 
the  entire  reverence  and  genuineness  and 
simplicity-  But  isn't  the  spell  of  the 
family  worship  here  partly  an  aftermath 
of  other  events  in  the  evening — the  ex- 
pectant wee  things  staggering  out  to  meet 
their  dad,  the  wife's  special  brushing  up 
of  the  hearth  for  his  return,  the  fact  that  - 
all  the  older  children  working  away  from 
home  came  in  to  spend  the  evening,  that 
"each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  speers," 
that  Jenny  has  the  confidence  in  her  par- 
ents to  bring  her  lover  to  her  home,  first 
thing,  instead  of  arranging  some  cland- 
estine tryst? 

Suppose  the  father  just  before  taking 
down  the  Bible  had  given  the  boys  a  set- 
ting out  for  running  their  furrows  close 
enough  to  bark  a  young  thorn  tree,  that 
the  mother  had  jabbed  her  darning  needle 
into  the  ball  with  some  sharp  and  nervous 
comment  on  the  unending  weariness  of 
patching  and  mending  and  making-over  to 
keep  clothes  on  the  backs  of  a  family  of 
such  a  size,  that  the  conversation  of  the 
evening  had  been  of  a  quality  that  must 
blush  for  itself  as  the  Book  came  from 
the  shelf.  Would  the  service  then  have 
been  very  impressive? 
'  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  like 
this?  The  head  of  the  house  in  a  busy 
season,  getting  into  his  chair  at  dinner 
time  before  the  last  of  the  children  have 
completed  their  brushing  up,  and  thunder- 
ing "Come  on  here,  don't  be  all  day,  I  want 
you  boys  to  get  the  rest  of  that  wheat 
shocked — 'Bless,  we  pray  Thee  Lord,  this 
food.  .  .  .  ' — and  the  rest  of  the  lower 
fifty  hauled  in  before  night."  Or  have 
you  had  the  experience  of  being  present 


at  "family  worship"  where  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  read  a  chapter,  any  chapter  where 
the  book  happened  to  open  or  where  the 
book  mark  showed  the  reading  to  have  left 
off  the  previous  night,  and  you  found  your- 
self in  for  something  like  this? 

Now  Benjamin  begat  Bela,  his  first  born, 
Ashbel  the  second  and  Aharah  the  third. 

2.  Nohah  the  fourth  and  Rapha  the 
fifth. 

3.  And  the  sons  of  Bela  were  Addar 
and  Gera  and  Abihud, 

4.  And  Abishua  and  Naaman  and 
Ahoad, 

5.  And  Gera  and  Shephuphan  and 
Huram. 

Very  illuminating  wasn't  it?  And  if 
you  hadn't  a  book  yourself  to  see  how  far 
this  distinguished  tribe  extended,  you  let 
your  thoughts  drift  like  the  children's. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  you  appreciated  the 
effort  to  inculcate  in  their  lives  daily 
habits  of  worship. 

The  next  generation  will  not  lose  much 
from  the  passing  of  such  altars  as  these, 
but  the  time  is  more  than  ripe  for  building 
a  new  altar,  the  fires  of  which  will  kindle 
a  glow  to  warm  the  whole  family  life  and 
which  will  continue  to  burn  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  when  the  time  comes  that 
tiiey  can  go  back  to  the  old  home  only  in 
memory. 

HpOO  often  the  real  first  business  of  the 
'•  old  farm  had  little  to  do  with  the 
rightly  ceremony  of  reading  and  prayer. 
There  was  not  always  a  service  in  the 
morning — perhaps  it  was  felt  that  a  per- 
son ought  to  be  ab.'t'  D^look  out  for  him 
self  in  daylight;  more  likely  it  was  be- 
cause there  wat'too  much  else  to  do.  It 
was  necessary  to  hurry,  from  the  first  cold 
plunge  out  of  bed  until  the  fire  was  lighted 
and  the  horses  fed  and  the  cows  milked 
and  the  breakfast  ready  and  the  children 
started  off  to  school  and  the  men  to  work. 
And  when  nine  o'clock  at  night'  came, 
father,  who  had  been  licking  into  his  work 
in  the  fresh  air  all  day,  could  hardly  stay 
awake,  and  mother  nodded  over  her  sew- 
ing, and  with  the  children  going  to  school 
and  doing  chores  and  playing  and  growing 
all  had  their  effect.  So  when  the  reading 
and  prayer  came  around  as  the  last 
weary  chore  to  be  got  through  with  half 
asleep  and  yawning  the  performance  be- 
came to  a  certain  extent  mechanical, 
which  perhaps  explains  why  a  lot  of 
people  who  have  heard  the  Bible  read 
most  know  the  least  about  it.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  has  so  often  been 
associated  with  bodily  fatigue  that  at  the 
first  verse  they  fall  into  a  sort  of  doze  and 
hear  not  though  they  have  ears. 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  old  order  in 
many  homes  was  that  the  Bible  was  not  a 


thing  to  be  discussed  between  times,  nor, 
apart  from  the  Ten  Commandments,  had 
it  much  to  do  with  every  day  living, 
though  of  all  the  books  ever  written  it  is 
the  most  direct  in  its  dealings  with  modern 
social  problems,  the  clearest  in  its  ethics 
of  heme  and  community  life,  the  most 
beautiful  in  its  expression,  the  most  vivid, 
the  richest  in  stories  of  wonderful  human 
experience  and  feeling,  and  of  course  the 
finest,  most  practical  guide  to  conduct 
anywhere.  The  family  who  take  out  their 
car  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  or  walk  across 
the  fields  to  Sunday  School — the  whole 
family,  not  just  the  younger  children — will 
soon  find  themselves  discussing  quite  in- 
formally some  vital  points  in  the  pass- 
ages that  bear  directly  on  problems  crop- 
ping up  every  day,  but  they  will  not  be 
"Benjamin  begat  Bela,  his  first  born, 
Ashbel  the  second  and  Aharah  the  third." 
And  when  the  children  find  that  their 
fathers  and  mothers  will  talk  about 
"things  in  the  Bible"  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  they  may  gain  confidence  to  ask  them 
other  things  instead  of  getting  their  in- 
formation from  doubtful  if  not  dangerous 


SOMETIMES  the  very  altar  which 
should  have  drawn  the  family  together 
had  a  chilling,  repelling  effect  on  the 
young  people.  It  imposed  a  discipline  so 
strict  that  they  saw  their  only  hope  of 
freedom  in  getting  away  from  it.  There 
were  homes,  we  are  told,  where  the  violin 
was  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of 
Satan,  where  dancing  was  considered  a 
"sure  mode  of  travel  to  perdition.  But 
there  was  dancing  in  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood,  some  rather  questionable 
places  too,  and  the  boys  went.  Sometimes 
their  company  was  bad  and  they  got  into 
scrapes  more  or  less  serious  so  that  the 
wrath  of  the  father  descended,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  boy  went  West  and  the  old 
farm  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of 
tenants  and  strangers.  Like  the  patriarchs 
of  old  these  fathers  would  hold  firm  to  their 
"principles"  though  it  broke  their  hearts, 
Continued  on  page  55 
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We   must   glorify    and   dignify   motherhood. 

WE  ARE  all  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  child 
welfare  section  of  the  Canadian 
Public  Health  Association.  Fortunately, 
the  aim  of  the  section  is  clearly  indicated 
by  its  name.  What  is  the  chief  means  by 
which  we  are  to  attain  that  aim?  Per- 
haps it  has  never  been  better  expressed 
than  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  then 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
when  he  said  at  the  first  conference  on 
infant  mortality  in  London : 

"Concentrate  on  the  mother.  We  must 
glorify,  dignify,  and  purify  motherhood 
by  every  means  in  our  power." 

Most  true.  But  who  is  the  person  to 
glorify,  dignify  and  purify  motherhood? 
Is  it  not  the  Baby's  Father? 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  for  child  welfare  owe  the  baby's 
father  an  apology.  Have  we  recognized 
him  as  we  should  have?  Have  we  been 
reckoning  without  our  host?  When  one 
looks  over  the  whole  field,'  not  only  in  our 
own  country  but  in  other  countries,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  the  slow 
progress  and  the  scanty  gains  that  we 
have  made.  In  infant  mortality — for  ex- 
ample: It  is  true  that  modern  work  for  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality  began  in 
the  Edwardian  era  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  Century  and  that  some  progress  has 
been  made.  But  still,  compared  with 
what  ought  to  be,  we  cannot  feel  that  re- 
sults are  satisfactory,  except  perhaps  in 
New  Zealand.  If  this  is  the  situation  it 
is  wise  to  try  a  new  point  of  view,  to  be 
willing  to  make  a  radical  change  in  our 
methods  if  necessary,  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  been  wrong,  if  we  see  it  that  way, 
and  to  call  to  our  aid  any  new  ally  and  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  leadership  of  those 
whom  we  may  have  up  to  the  present  time 
ignored  or  neglected. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  our  case 
before  the  Baby's  Father?  To  associate 
Tiim  more  closely  with  our  work  and  to 
remind  him  that  after  all  he  is  the  leader 
and  we  are  only  his  agents,  his  advisers 
and  helpers?  We  are  in  the  position  of 
Diogenes  who  was  looking  for  a  "Real 
Man."  We  are  falling  back  upon  the 
father  because  we  have  to  and  we  shall  not 
ask  for  his  help  in  vain.  His  answer  may 
be  as  prompt  and  as  faithfully  kept  as  the 
-words  with  which  a  g^reat  king  of  Israel 


The  Baby's  Father 

By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 


Part  of  the  material  in  this  article  was  used 
in  an  address  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Section  of  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Association,  at  Hamilton. 

comforted  his  weeping  people — "To-mor- 
row by  the  time  the  sun  be  hot,  ye  shall 
have  help."  One  of  the  greatest  new 
powers  that  the  present  awful  war  has 
liberated  in  the  world  is  the  power  of  ac- 
tion. People  are  not  quite  as  dilatory  as 
they  were  before  the  war. 

THE  FIVE  ARMIES 
When  the  doctor  looks  at  the  question 
of  infant  mortality  and  child  welfare, 
he  sees  five  armies,  all  under  the  banner 
of  death.  The  leader  of  the  First  Army  is 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  Baby  who  Never 
Has  Been,  whose  only  existence  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  hope. 

It  is  long  ago  since  "The  Silence  of 
Dean  Maitland"  was  the  most  poular 
novel  of  the  year,  but  there  may  be  some 
who  read  these  words  and  will  remember  a 
young  surgeon,  Dr.  Everard,  who  was  con- 
demned to  life-long  imprisonment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  silence  of  Dean  Maitland  about 
the  crime  oi  manslaughter  of  which  he, 
and  not  the  surgeon,  had  been  guilty. 
Twenty  years  after,  the  surgeon  was  re- 
leased from  the  penitentiary,  married 
Lilian,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  all 
these  years,  and  they  sat  down  together  at 
last  at  their  own  fireside.  "He  thought  and 
wondered,  did  Lilian  think  too,  as  she  sat 
by  his  side,  of  another  little  group  of 
child-faces  who  might  have  clustered 
around  their  hearth."  Around  that 
fireside  were  the  ghosts  of  their  chil- 
dren who  never  had  been  and  now  never 
could  be.  This  is  the  first  army  that  the 
nation  loses — the  Army  of  the  Baby  that 
Never  Has  Been. 

But  the  name  of  our  penitentiary  is  not 
Portsmouth  or  Stony  Mountain  but  Self- 
ishness and  the  reason  that  this  baby 
has  never  been  rests  not  so  often  with 
hard  fate  as  with  our  own  unhappy  lack 
of  thought  and  failure  to  realize  where  the 
real  success  of  life  is  to  be  found. 

The  Second  Army  is  led  by  another 
shadowy  form — tfcp  Baby  that  Never  is 
Born.  Better  care  of  the  mother,  more 
common  sense  and  kindly  consideration  by 
the  father,  careful  instruction  and  educa- 
tion by  the  right  people  and  in  the  right 
way  as  to  the  preparation  for  parenthood 
would  save  a  great  many  of  those  who  now 
perish  unborn.  Sometimes  we  all  do  our 
best  and  yet  fail — to  do  better  still  later 
on.  And  surely  there  are  not  many 
Canadians  who  do  not  live  clean  lives. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  stated  and 
agreed  and  insisted  upon  it  still  remains 
true  that  a  spade  must  be  called  a  spade 
and  the  name  of  the  Spade  in  mortality 
before  birth  is  sometimes  Venereal 
Disease.  Public  opinion  has  moved  with 
such  marvellous  swiftness  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  it  is  possible  now  to  do  more 
good  than  harm  by  efforts  to  combat 
venereal  disease.  Indeed  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  and  will 
be  done.  This  second  baby  is  the  type  of 
an  enormous  loss  to  the  nation  in  man- 
power and  woman-power.  Dr.  Amand 
Routh  and  other  eminent  authorities  esti- 
mate that  infant  mortality  before  birth 


Who  is  the  person  to  gloriry  motherhood? 
Is  it  not  the  baby's  father? 

from  all  causes  deprives  us  of  a  number 
of  potential  lives  equal  to  the  number  that 
we  lose  in  the  first  year  after  birth,  that 
is,  it  doubles  our  infant  mortality. 

The  Third  Army  is  led  by  the  Baby  Who 
Arrives  only  to  Depart  When  David 
Copperfield  found  that  the  task  of  making 
his  wife  Dora  a  wiser  woman  was  beyond 
his  power,  he  hoped  that  "smaller 
fingers"  would  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  it.  "But  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
tiny  spirit  fluttered  for  an  instant  on  the 
threshold  of  its  little  prison  and  then,  un- 
conscious of  captivity,  took  wing."  An- 
other very  important  part  of  our  national 
loss  occurs  within  a  few  days  or  even 
hours  after  birth. 

The  Fourth  Army  is  led  by  the  Baby 
that  is  Carried  out  of  Life.  Before  he  has 
knowledge  to  cry  "my  father"  or  "my 
mother"  the  land  is  bereaved  of  the  child. 
In  1911  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
in  London  the  great  picture  of  the  year 
was  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton's  "To  the  Un- 
known Land."  In  the  foreground  a  beauti- 
ful female  figure  kneels  at  the  margin  of 
a  river,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  her 
long  black  robe  falling  in  lines  of  wonder- 
ful grace  and  beauty  about  her  figure 
majestic  in  the  dignity  of  grief;  on  the 
flood  of  the  river  a  ferry  boat  with  the 
grim  ferryman  just  dipping  his  oars,  and 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat  a  "dear  and  great 
Angel"  tenderly  bearing  a  little  baby 
asleep. 

There  is  no  national  loss  more  poignant 
or  more  unnecessary  than  the  loss  of  a 
baby  under  a  year  old. 

The  Fifth  Army  is  led  by  the  Ex-Baby— 
the  child  under  school  age,  the  child  who 
walks  out  of  life  on  his  own  feet  as  it 
were.  Some  desolating  disease,  some  un 
toward  accident,  carries  him  away  and  the 
nation  loses  another  citizen. 

Of  all  the  horrors  of  peace  the  worst  ii 
infant  mortality.  Why  is  it?  Because  o: 
our  ignorance,  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
national  imagination.  The  average  citi- 
zen is  not  seized  of  the  importance  of  this 
question  at  all.  He  has  not  had  it  put 
before  him,  yet  it  is  a  great  national  ques- 
tion and  one  that  the  average  citizen  will 
have  to  give  his  attention  to.  In  other 
words,  we  must,  as  has  been  already  said, 
Continued  on  page  24 


Making  Electricity  Run  the  Farm 

How  113  Farmers  Around  Norwich  are  Served  by  the  Hydro 

By    Stanley   T.    Arthur 


'"PO  be  able  to  walk  into  one's  stable  and 
-*-  by  the  turn  of  a  switch  flood  it  with 
a  brighter-than-day  light  and  with  a 
single  motion  of  the  hand  to  set  a  ma- 
chine busy  grinding  out  chop;  to  have 
at  one's  instant  call  electricity  in  house 
and  barns  for  all  the  various  u§es,  would 
be  worth — :what? 

Radiating  out  from  Norwich  in  Oxford 
county  are  hydro-electric  lines  carrying 
light  and  power  to  113  farmers.  F.  N. 
Lampman  of  Burgessville  is  one  of  the 
113,  and  has  an  ideal  installation  which 
cost  him,  counting  everything,  only  $466, 
and  which  gives  him  power  for  his  5  h.p. 
motor  and  unlimited  "juice"  for  lighting, 
ironing,  washing,  etc.,  while  in  other  parts 
of  the  province  not  blessed  with  the 
Niagara  magic  $550  or  more  is  frequently 
paid  for  one  of  the  toy-  plants  that  are  of 
little  use  save  for  lighting  purposes  alone. 
Taking  it  from  a  financial  standpoint 
alone,"  Mr.  Lampman  was  asked,  "would 
you  consider  it  a  good  investment?" 

"I  used  to  use  a  gasoline  engine  before 
getting  the  electricity,"  he  replied,  "and 
I  imagine  it  cost  a  little  more,  but  even 
if  it  didn't  we  wouldn't  want  to  go  back 
to  it  again.  The  lights  alone  are  so  con- 
venient that  it  would  be  hard  to  have  to 
go  back  again  to  the  old  coal  oil  lamps  and 
lanterns.  During  a  thunderstorm  the 
other  day  the  lights  went  off  and  we  had 
to  milk  the  cows  by  hand  in  lantern  light 
— and  it  was  pretty  bad." 

He  was  standing  by  an  innocent  looking 
box  as  he  spoke,  and  moving  a  small  lever 
on  its  side,  the  motor  at  his  feet  began 
to  purr  with  the  released  energy  of  five 
horses.  "You  couldn't  start  a  gasoline  en- 
gine so  easily  as  that,"  he  drolly  remarked 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  that  dis- 
trict to  find  the  barnyards  lit  up  with  a 
high-power  light  <r  two,  and  even  the 
silos  are  equipped  with  a  globe  in  their 
roof,  to  permit  night  feeding  without  in- 
convenience. 

But  the  cost!  Mr.  Lampman  has  some 
40  lights  in  all,  with  the  5  h.p.  motor  in 
the  barn.  The  cost  of  putting  it  in  was  as 
follows: 

Wiring  for  lights   $243 

Cost  of  motor 165 

Wiring  for  motor   .s. 58 

Total $466 

At  6  per  cent,  interest  this  would  make 
an  annual  charge  of  practically  $28,  but 
depreciation  would  be  very  light,  as  all 
wiring  is  in  conduits  and  put  up  under 
rigid  inspection.  Mr.  Lampman's  bills 
totalled  $79.13  in  the  past  twelve  months, 
but  will  be  still  higher  as  he  puts  the 
motor  to  more  uses  about  the  place. 

Since  the  current  was  turned  on  his 
lights  quarterly  bills  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

April  1,  1917,  $15.28;  July  1,  1917, 
$10.43;  October  1,  1917,  $9.14;  January 
1,  1918,  $26.81;  April  1,  1918,  $32.75. 

Thus  he  has  an  annual  charge  of  inter- 
est and  service  of  some  $107.  And  for 
this,  what  does  he  get? 

A   DOUBLE   UNIT   MILKER 
In  the  first  place,  two  double-unit  milk- 
ing machines  are  operated,  with   which 


two  men  milk  some  30  cows  night  and 
morning.  The  5  p.h.  operates  the  vacuum 
pump  of  the  milker,  and  since  it  could  be 
done  by  a  smaller  motor  there  is  an  esti- 
mated waste  of  .1  h.p.  per  rated  horse- 
power of  the  motor,  or  .5  h.p.  waste. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  surplus  power  of 
the  motor  while  it  is  "running  light,"  and 
at  the  same  time  to  perform  a  necessary 
operation,  Mr.  Lampman  has  his  pump 
connected  up  with  the  motor,  and  pumps 
water  for  his  stock  while  milking  the 
cows. 

Not  only  this,  but  he  chops  all  the  grain 
for  his  stock  with  the  5  h.p.  motor,  which 
does  not  seem  quite  powerful  enough  for 
the  purposes.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
if  he  would  increase  the  speed  of  the 
chopper  the  same  power  will  do  better  and 
quicker  work.  Incidentally  it  was  the 
chopping  done  that  raised  the  light  bills 
of  January  and  April  1,  "but  it  was  done 
cheaper  than  if  I  had  to  draw  it  to  the 
mill  and  back  again,"  declares  Mr.  Lamp- 
man. 

HOW  CHARGES  ARE  MADE 
But  how  are  the  charges  for  this  ser- 
vice assessed?  In  the  first  place  there  is 
a  "service  charge"  of  $2.50  per  month,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  "juice"  used. 
This  is  a  fixed  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  line  and 
providing  the  service.  It  is  based  on  the 
average  number  of  consumers  per  mile 
on  the  system.  In  this  case  the  average 
is  four  per  mile.     The  service  charge  is 
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Turning  a  switch  places  all  kinds  of  power 
service  at  the  disposal  of  these  H3  farmers. 


general  over  the  hydro-electric   lines  at 
the  following  rate: 

5  per  mile $2.00  per  month 

4  per  mile 2.50  per  month 

3  per  mile 3.00  per  month 

Then  for  all  electricity  used  on  farms  in 
that  district  the  charge  is  5V£c  per  kilo- 
watt hour  for  the  first  60  hours,  and  2.75c 
per  k.w.h.  for  all  excess.  But  if  a  con- 
sumer uses  more  than  his  contracted 
amount  (whether  he  has  a  2,  3  or  5  h.p. 
contract)  for  any  considerable  time,  he 
is  charged  8.5c  per  h.w.h.  for  all  excess 
above  the  contract. 

The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
encourage  the  steady,  continuous  use  of 
power,  but  to  discourage  the  use  of  an 
excessive  load,  which  disarranges  the  sys- 
tem, and  causes  interruption  in  the  ser- 
vcie.  If  a  man  requires  more  power  than 
his  contract  calls  for,  a  new  one  can  be 
readily  made,  and  the  system  prepared  to 
accommodate  the  heavier  load. 

113  FARMERS  AT  NORWICH  USE  IT 
That  the  plan  followed  by  the  Hydro 
Electric  Commission  in  developing  this 
rural  service  is  quite  acceptable  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  113  farmers  are  being 
supplied  by  lines  out  from  Norwich,  while 
24  more  have  signed  contracts  and  are 
waiting  for  the  service,  while  Mr.  Lamp- 
man  says  that  none  of  his  neighbors  who 
have  the  service  would  want  to  be  with- 
out it.  In  fact  the  chairman  of  the  Nor- 
wich Commission  claims  that  the  system 
could  be  more  than  doubled  almost  at  once 
if  the  material  for  the  lines  and  labor  to 
build  them  were  available. 

"Those  who  are  least  pleased  with  it 
as  those  who  only  use  it  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. We  use  it  in  the  house  for  the 
toaster,  iron  and  washing  machine,  and 
wouldn't  be  without  it  for  anything,  but 
where  it  begins  to  pay  is  when  we  start 
using  it  in  the  barn  for  power  purposes, 
all  the  way  from  turning  the  emery  and 
pulping  roots,  up  to  milking  the  cow  and 
putting  fodder  corn  through  the  cutting 
•box.  If  you're  going  to  have  it,  do  every- 
thing with  it." 

This  gospel,  while  apparently  sound, 
has  not  been  carried  out  around  Norwich, 
for  syndicates  have  not  yet  been  formed  to 
do  the  threshing  and  silo  filling  by  electric 
power,  as  has  been  done  in  Waterloo 
county  with  such  good  results.  Even  this 
will  come  in  time. 

* 

Boiler  Tubing  Hard  to  Get 

Threshers  will  likely  find  considerable 
difficulty  here  in  getting  boiler  tubing  for 
their  steam  engines  as  the  price  of  tubing 
has  advanced  considerably  and  the  amount 
of  orders  that  have  been  put  in  for  re- 
pair work  from  big  concerns  has  seriously 
handicapped  the  manufacturers  and  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  small  order 
put  through  on  short  notice.  Recently  the 
T.  Eaton  Co.  sent  through  a  repair  order 
of  700  eighteen-inch  tubes  for  repairs  to 
their  plant  in  Toronto  and  it  is  said  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  two  inch 
tubes.  This  will  seriously  handicap  some 
threshers  who  may  have  to  get  their  boil- 
ers repaired. 


Push  Electric  Power  Farmwards 

It  Means  National  Conservation  of  Man-Power  and  Resources 


H 


ITCH  your  machinery  to  the 
clouds  and  let  the  lighting  do 
your  work"  is  a  way  of  para- 
phrasing a  famous  saying  of  one  of  Am- 
erica's wisest  men.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  is  being  done  on  many  of  our  most 
progressive  farms.  Electricity  is  actually 
saying  men's  muscle  and  energy  for  hard 
thinking — the  one  process  that  cannot  be 
done  either  by  proxy  or  by  machinery.  Too 
long  have  men  (particularly  is  this  true 
of  farmers),  thought  that  the  one  way 
for  them  to  earn  their  bread  was  by  the 
sweat  induced  by  hard  muscle  labor. 
Meanwhile  the  fact  has  been  ignored  that 
farmer's  do  their  work  best  by  using 
mother  wit  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
conserving  their  powers  by  having  na- 
tural forces  perform  the  distinctively  me- 
chanical parts  of  their  husbandry. 

One  item  that  has  made  it  very  difficult 
to  make  use  of  natural  forces  has  been  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  other  essentials  to  power. 
The  steam  engine  for  farm  purposes  was 
found  to  be  costly  and  difficult  in  the  way 
of  operation  owing  to  the  fuel  and  the 
need  of  constant  attention.  The  wind- 
mill for  other  than  pumping  purposes,  was 
somewhat  uncertain  as  the  wind  had  a 
way  of  remaining  provokingly  calm  at  the 
very  time  power  was  very  much  needed. 
Gasoline  serves  a  good  turn,  but  gasoline 
has  risen  in  price  till  it  it  has  come  to  be 
perilously  near  prohibitive  unless  the 
farmer  has  enough  work  to  get  all  out  of 
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his  engine   that  it  is  capable  of  doing, 
during  the  full  time  of  operation. 

Electricity  gives  every  prospect  of 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  fine  farm 
power.  It  is  easy  of  operation.  Anyone 
can  turn  the  switch  and  that  is  all  that  is 
needed  by  way  of  skill.  There  is  no  need 
of  firing  or  cranking.  A  simple  turn  does 
all  that  is  required. 

IT  IS  A  SAFE  POWER 
It  is  safe.  It  is  always  under  control. 
All  that  anyone  requires  is  proper  instal- 
lation and  the  equipment  is  safe,  and  the 
farmer  need  have  no  fear  of  fire  or  acci- 
dent. If  the  power  used  is  that  supplied 
by  the  Government  or  the  city  all  that  the 
farmer  is  expected  to  do  is  to  keep  his 
hands  off  as  far  as  repairing  is  concerned,, 
as  the  Government  or  the  company  or  the 
city  will  keep  his  power  always  available. 
Perfection  has  not  been  reached  in  this 
particular,  but  there  is  no  department  of 
public  service  in  which  better  satisfaction 
is  given  than  in  this  lne. 

Most  farmers  get  on  well  with  a  five 
horse-  power  motor.  This  motor  will 
grind,  pump  water,  run  the  milking  ma- 
chine, pulp  roots,  cut  feed,  run  a  saw,  or 
drive  a  small  threshing  machine. 

A  small  motor  may  be  used  for  the 
house.  No  one  can  tell  what  such  a  motor 
will  not  do  in  house  keeping.  It  will  run 
the  washing  machine  and  the  wringer, 
drive     the     churn,     drive     the     vacuum 


So  far  the  hydro-electric  forces  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  farmers.     Others  are  not 

denied  the  use  of  electric  lighting  if  they  buy  one  of  the  lighting  systems 

on  the  market,  and  they  are  giving  certain  satisfaction. 


cleaner  or  pump  water.  Anyone  who 
stops  for  a  moment  to  think  of  what  this 
means  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  im- 
mense advantage  that  comes  from  the  sav- 
ing of  backache  and  nerve  strain  in  these 
operations  alone.  Mere  human  power  has 
a  way  of  becoming  utterly  tired,  but  the 
lightning  works  without  weariness. 

When  a  larger  supply  of  power  is  need- 
ed for  the  major  farm  operations,  such  as 
threshing  or  silo  filling  there  may  be  the 
neighborhood  motor  of  any  desired  power. 
Mutual  agreement  will  easily  admit  of  the 
supply  of  all  the  power  any  individual 
farmer  may  require.  Just  now,  however, 
the  great  advantage  accruing  from  the 
use  of  electricity  is  the  convenience  of 
each  farmer  doing  his  own  work. 

Only  those  who  have  had  experience 
with  it  can  tell  the  advantage  of  the  elec- 
tric lighting  of  the  farm  premises.  The 
house  lighting  is  convenient  beyond  any- 
thng  that  one  can  imagine.  The  light  for 
reading  or  serving  may  be  brought  to  any 
place  in  the  house.  A  very  little  ingenuity 
makes  it  possible  for  any  room  to  be 
lighted  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  in- 
convenience. The  barn  buildings  become 
a  new  place  with  the  new  mode  of  light- 
ing. Farm  operations,  such  as  the  clean- 
ing of  grain  or  the  cutting  of  feed  may  be 
done  with  an  ease  suggestive  of  the  day- 
light itself. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  electric  way 
of  doing  things  are  conspicuous  in  the 
house.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  wife 
cooking  meals  in  harvest  time,  meanwhile 
doing  all  she  could  to  get  the  ironing  done 
and  the  lamps  cleaned  and  filled  and  who 
has  seen  by  way  of  contrast  the  other 
farmer's  wife  getting  her  work  done  by 
the  electric  range  and  the  ironing  done  by 
the  electric  iron,  the  light  being  ready  to 
turn  on  in  any  room  of  the  house  when 
the  shadows  fell,  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  electric  force  is  an  actual  life 
saver  and  in  its  way  a  genuine  emanci- 
pator. Those  who  have  tried  both  ways  of 
doing  things  are  those  who  recommend 
electricity  the  highest. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  COST? 

"But  there's  the  cost!  Mustn't  that  be 
considered?"  Yes,  surely.  And  the  cost 
is  not  so  very  formidable  when  it  is 
squarely  faced.  Returns  must  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  cost. 

Comfort  in  doing  one's  work  is  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
best  results.  Neither  the  farmer  nor  his 
wife  can  do  the  best  planning  when  utter- 
ly wearied  in  body.  Electricity  -prevents 
this  fatigue  by  doing  the  hard  work  when 
it  is  required  to  be  performed.  Farm  com- 
fort is  far  more  than  having  an  easy  time. 
It  is  actual  life  manifesting  itself  in  bet- 
ter service,  with  better  results  all  through. 
Hauling  grain  to  a  mill,  frequently  over 
poor  roads,  being  compelled  to  wait  one's 
turn,  the  consequent  loss  of  time  and  dis- 
appointment, all  work  against  the  farm- 
er's progress.  Dark  buildings  are  no  in- 
ducement for  the  farmer  to  work  in  them. 
Already  this  season  farm  buildings  have 
been  burned  by  the  exploding  lanterns. 
No  such  loss  occurs  from  properly  in- 
stalled electrical  lighting.  When  farming 
can  be  done  comfortably,  the  farmer  need 
not  retire  so  early  therefrom,  an  item  that 
will  mean  a  great  deal  unless  the  outlook 
for  labor  changes  considerably  within  the 
Continued  on  page  23 
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This   series   of   tire   tests   is   designed   to 
take  the  uncertainty  out  of  tire-buying. 


Traction-Surface 


A  non-skid  tread,  made  up 
of  comparatively  small  pro- 
jections, cannot  resist  wear 
so  well  as  a  tire  having  a 
broad,  flat  traction-surface. 
In  considering  the  merits 
of  various  non-skids,  deter- 
mine how  large  a  surface 
comes  in  actual  contact  with 
the  road. 

To  do  this,  lay  a  piece  of 
wire  screen  over  one  unit 
of  the  tread,  comparing  the 
number  of  squares  that 
touch    the    raised    portion 


with  the  number  that  cover 
the  portion  not  raised. 

In  the  Michelin  Universal, 
for  example,  three-quarters 
of  the  entire  non-skid  tread 
comes  in  contact  with  the 
road,  thus  forming  a  broad, 
flat  traction-surface  that 
means  extra  service. 

Yet  Michelin  Tires  are  not 
high  priced. 


3/4of  tha  Michcli 
Universal    Ti'e  a  _ 
IS  Traction  Suvfi\ce 
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MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.    OF    CANADA,    Limited 

782  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal. 
Sold  by  Leading  Tire  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


By  Robert    Watson 


CHAPTER  XIV.— Continued 


"S 


URE  miss,"  put  in  Jake,  "come  on, 
if  you  aint  skeered  o'  soilin'  your 
glad  rags." 

She  waited  for  my  word. 

"I  am  sure  your  help  would  be  valuable, 
Miss  Grant,"  I  said.  "It  might  just  turn 
the  trick  in  our  favor." 

She  scrambled  up  the  rock  and  returned 
in  half  a  minute  with  a  pair  of  stout 
leather  gloves  on  her  hands.  She  jumped 
up  on  the  raft  and  lent  her  leverage,  as 
Jake  and  I  got  our  shoulders  under  the 
lift. 

"Bravo!  It  lifted  as  easily  as  if  it 
had  been  a  toy.  All  it  had  required  was 
that  little  extra  aid." 

We  three  ran  it  clear  of  the  raft, 
down  on  to  the  beach,  over  the  pebbles 
and  right  under  the  rocks. 

I  knew,  in  the  ordinary  course,  that 
our  troubles  would  only  be  beginning, 
but  I  had  figured  out  that  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  get  over  this  difficulty  of 
the  rocks  was  to  erect  a  block  and  tackle 
to  the  solid  branch  of  a  tree  which,  for- 
tunately, overhung  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 

In  half  an  hour  we  had  all  secure  and 
ready  for  the  attempt. 

I  worked  the  gear  while  Jake  did  the 
guiding  from  below. 

When  we  had  the  piano  safely  swung 
it  took  our  combined  strength  and  weight 
to  bring  it  in  on  top  of  the  rocks.  After 
that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  hard  work. 

So,  in  three  hours  after  receiving  it 
from  the  steamer  Siwash,  the  piano  was 
out  of  its  casing  and  sat  safely,  without 
a  scratch  on  it,  in  a  corner  of  Miss  Grant's 
parlor. 

Jake  and  I  never  could  have  done  it 
ourselves.  Both  of  us  knew  that.  It 
was  Miss  Grant's  untiring  assistance  that 
pulled  the  matter  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

She  thanked  us  without  ostentation,  as 
she  would  have  thanked  a  piano-mover 
or  the  woodman  in  the  city. 

It  nettled  me  not  a  little,  for,  to  say 
truth,  I  was  half  dead  for  the  want  of 
a  cup  of  good  strong  tea  and  my  appetite 
gnawed  over  the  odor  of  home-made 
scones  that  the  elderly,  rotund  lady  was 
baking  on  Miss  Grant's  kitchen  stove. 
All  day  I  had  been  picturing  visions  of 
being  invited  to  remain  for  tea,  of  my 
making  witty  remarks  under  Jake's 
monosyllabic  applause,  looking  over  the 
photo  albums  and  listening  in  raptures 
to  Miss  Grant's  playing  and  singing.  And 
I  was  sour  as  old  cider  as  I  descended 
the  veranda  steps,  soaking,  as  I  was, 
with  brine  and  perspiration. 

Jake  was  perfectly  happy,  however, 
and  all  admiration  over  Miss  Grant's 
physical  demonstration. 

"Gee!  Miss,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of 
Klondyke  ecstasy,  "but  you're  some  class 
at  heavin'  cargo.  Guess  if  you  put  on 
overalls  and  cut  off  your  hair  you  could 
get  a  fifty-cents-an-hour  job  at  pretty 
near  any  wharf  on  the  Pacific  seaboard." 

I  could  see  that  Jake's  doubtful  com- 
pliment was  not  exactly  relished  by  the 
lady.  Nevertheless,  she  smiled  on  him  so 
sweetly  that  he  stood  grinning  at  her, 
and  might  still  have  been  so  standing 
had  not  I  pulled  him  to  earth  by  the 
sleeve,  three  steps  at  a  time. 


I   could   see   the   lady   sitting  at   the  piano, 
smiling  and   all  absorbed. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
'music  hath  charms' 
TTE  left  me  at  the  wharf  without  a  word. 
*■*■  I  went  into  the  house,  threw  off  my 
dirty  overalls  and  indulged  in  the  luxury 
of  a  bath.  Not  a  salt  water  apology  for 
one;  a  real,  live,  remove-the-grime,  soapy, 

SYNOPSIS 

GEORGE  BRAMMERTON,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Brammerton  and  Hazelmere,  has 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  elder 
brother,  Harry,  and  has  been  ban- 
ished from  home  by  his  father. 

He  emigrates  to  Canada  under 
the  name  of  George  Bremner  and 
on  arriving  at  Vancouver  falls  in 
with  K.  B.  Horsfal,  a  millionaire 
meat  packer,  who  engages  him  to 
supervise  some  up  coast  property, 
at  Golden  Crescent  Bay. 

From  a  newspaper  George  learns 
that  his  father  died  suddenly  on  the 
night  of  his  departure,  but  he  de- 
cides not  to  return.  He  opens  his 
store  and  starts  doing  business  with 
the  lumber  camps. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies, 
Mary  Grant  and  an  elderly  com- 
panion, arrive  to  spend  the  summer 
at  a  house  on  some  adjoining  pro- 
perty and  George  undertakes  to 
move  their  piano  from  the  steamer 
to  their  house.  He  and  his  assistant 
can  not  manage  it  themselves  and 
Mary  offers  her  help. 


hot-water  bath ;  and  it  did  me  a  world  of 
good  both  mentally  and  bodily. 

I  dressed  myself  in  clean,  fresh  linen, 
donned  my  breeches,  a  pair  of  hand- 
knitted,  old  country,  heather  hose  and  a 
pair  of  white  canvas  shoes.  I  shaved  and 
brushed  my  hair  to  what;  in  my  college 
days,  I  had  considered  its  most  elegant 
angle. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  was  my  own.  I  was  just  at  that 
agreeable  stage  of  body-weariness  where 
a  book  and  a  smoke  seemed  angels  from 
heaven.  I  had  the  books,  lots  of  them,  I 
had  tobacco  and  my  pipe,  I  had  a  ham- 
mock to  sling  from  the  hooks  on  the  front 
veranda,  so,  what  care  had  I? 

I  chose  a  volume  of  Macaulay's  Essays 
and,  with  a  sigh,  the  only  articulate  sign 
of  an  unutterable  content,  I  stretched 
myself  in  the  hammock,  blew  clouds  of 
smoke  in  the  air  and  resigned  myself  to 
the  soothing  influences. 

I  had  lain  thus  for  perhaps  an  hour, 
when  a  shadow  intervened  between  the 
page  I  was  reading  and  the  glare  of  the 
sun. 

It  was  Miss  Grant. 

She  had  come  by  the  back  path  and,  in 
her  noiseless  rubber  shoes,  I  had  not 
heard  her. 

I  sprang  out  of  the  hammock,  loosed  the 
ring  from  the  hook  and  threw  the  canvas 
aside  to  make  way  for  her. 

She  appeared  a  perfect  picture  of  glor- 
ious loveliness  and  contagious  health. 
She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  but  her 
eyes  took  me  in  from  head  to  heel. 

I  felt  confident  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  figure  I  presented  was  decidedly  more 
pleasing  than  when  last  she  had  seen  me. 

I  was  glad,  for  I  knew,  even  with  my 
small  acquaintance  with  the  opposite  sex, 
that  the  woman  is  not  alive  who  does  not 
prefer  to  see  a  man  clean,  tidy  and  neat. 

I  pushed  the  store  doors  open  and  fol- 
lowed her  in. 

Again,  that  bewitching  little  uplifting 
of  the  eyebrows;  again  the  alluring  relax- 
ation of  her  full  lips;  silent  ways,  appar- 
ently, of  expressing  her  pleasure.  The 
appearance  of  my  store,  on  this  occa- 
sion, met  with  her  approval. 

She  laid  aside  her  sunshade  and  handed 
me  a  long,  neatly-written  list  of  groceries 
which  she  required;  not  all,  but  most  of 
which  I  was  able  to  fill. 

"Make  up  the  bill,  please.  I  wish  to  pay 
it  now.  I  shall  not  wait  until  you  make  up 
the  goods.    If  not  too  much  trouble,  would 


you 

I  was  listening  to  the  soft  cadences  of 
her  voice,  when  she  stopped. 

She  was  leaning  lightly,  with  her  elbow 
on  the  counter,  I  was  on  the  inner  side, 
bending  over  my  order  book. 

When  her  voice  stopped,  I  felt  that  she 
was  looking  at  the  top  of  my  head.  I 
raised  my  face  suddenly  and,  to  her,  un- 
expectedly. For  the  first  time,  I  saw 
clearly  into  her  eyes.  My  breath  caught, 
ns  like  a  flash  I  saw  myself  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  Modley  Farm,  along  with 
my  old  chum,  Tom  Tanner;  his  mother 
beside  us,  with  her  arms  round  our 
shoulders;  and  I  remembered  the  flippant 
conversation  we  had  at  that  time. 

The  young  lady  before  me  had  eyes  of  a 
liquid,    golden-brown;    lighter    in    color 
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than  her  hair,  yet  of  wondrous  depth  and 
very  attractive;  inexpressively  attrac- 
tive. 

I  averted  my  gaze  quickly,  but  not 
quick  enough  for  her  to  miss  the  admira- 
tion I  had  so  openly  shown. 

She  picked  up  a  tin  from  the  counter 
and  scanned  the  label. 

"The  delivery  wagon  is  at  your  service, 
my  lady,"  I  put  in  lightly. 

"Thank  you!"  she  answered  in  relief. 
I  totted  up  the  bill  and  handed  it  to  her. 
"Eight  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,"  I 
said. 

"Now,  Mr.  Bremner,  please  add  your 
charge  for  the  conveying  of  my  piano,  so 
that  I  may  pay  my  debts  all  together." 

I  gasped  in  amazement.  I  straightened 
myself  indignantly,  for  the  idea  of  making 
a  charge  for  that  work  had  never  entered 
my  head.  And  I  knew  Jake  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  either.  It  had 
been  simply  a  little  neighborly  assistance. 

The  mention  of  payment  annoyed  me. 

"There  is  no  charge,  Miss  Grant,"  was 
all  I  could  trust  myself  to  say. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 
"Surely  you  must  understand  that  it  is 
not  my  habit  to  engage  men  to  work  for 
me  without  payment!" 

"We  did  not  look  upon  it  in  the  nature 
of  ordinary  work,"  I  put  in.  "It  was  a 
pleasure,  and  we  did  it  as  any  neighbors 
would  do  a  favor." 

Her  eyes  closed  a  little  angrily. 

"I  do  not  accept  favors  from  men  I  am 
unacquainted  with,"  she  retorted  un- 
reasonably. "How  much  do  I  owe, 
please?" 

"And  I  do  not  hire  myself  out,  like  a 
dock  laborer  or  a  mule,  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  demand  my  services,"  I  replied, 
in  equally  cold  tones. 

She  stood  in  hesitation,  then  she  stamp- 
ed her  rubber-soled  foot  petulantly.  "But 
I  will  not  have  it.  I  insist  on  paying  for 
that  work." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"If  you  wish  to  insult  me,  Miss  Grant, 
insist." 

I  could  see  that  she  was  suffering  from 
conflicting  lines  of  reasoning.  Her 
haughtiness  changed  and  her  eyes  soft- 
ened. 

"Mr.  Bremner,  what  do  I  owe  for  the 
work,  please?"  she  pleaded  "You  are  a 
gentleman,  you  cannot  hide  that  from  me." 

"Discovered,"  I  said  to  myself. 

"Surely  you  understand  my  position? 
Surely  you  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  me?" 

"Ah,  well!"  I  thought,  "If  it  will  please 
her,  so  be  it.  And  I'll  make  it  a  stiff 
charge  for  spite. 

"Thirty  dollars!"  I  exclaimed,  as  if  it 
had  been  three.  "Our  labor  was  worth 
that  much."  I  looked  straight  at  her  in  a 
business  like  way. 

It  was  her  turn  to  gasp,  but  she  recov- 
ered herself  quickly. 

"The  cost  of  labor  is,  I  presume,  high, 
up  here?"  she  commented. 

"Yes !  very  high,  sky-high !  You  see,  I 
shall  have  to  pay  the  old  Jew-rascal  assist- 
ant of  mine  at  least  two  and  a  half  dollars, 
for  his  share,  so  that  it  will  not  leave  much 
for  the  master  mind  that  engineered  the 
project." 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  me  to  ascertain 
if  I  were  funning  or  in  earnest,  but  my 
face  betrayed  nothing  but  the  greatest 
seriousness. 

She  counted  out  her  grocery  money  and 
I  gave  her  a  receipt.  Then  she  laid  three 
ten-dollar  bills  on  the  counter  to  pay  for 
the  piano  moving. 

"Thank  you!"  I  said,  as  I  walked  round 
the  counter  to  a  little  box  which  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  near  the  door;  a  box 
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which  the  Rev.  William  Auld  had  put  up 
with  my  permission  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit,  a  box  which  I  never  saw  a  log- 
ger pass  without  patronizing  if  he  noticed 
it.  On  the  outside  it  bore  the  words: 
"Sick  Children's  Aid."  I  folded  the  notes 
and  inserted  them  in  the  aperture  on  top. 

Miss  Grant  watched  me  closely  all  the 
while. 

When  I  got  back  behind  the  counter, 
she  went  over  to  the  box  and  read  the 
label.  She  opened  her  purse,  with  calm 
deliberation,  and  poured  all  it  contained 
into  her  hand.  She  then  inserted  the 
coins,  one  by  one,  in  the  opening  of  the 
box  and,  with  honors  still  even,  if  not  in 
her  favor,  she  sailed  out  of  the  store. 

I  was  annoyed  and  chagrined  at  the 
turn  of  events,  yet,  when  I  came  to  con- 
sider her  side  of  the  argument,  I  could  not 
blame  her  altogether  for  the  stand  she  had 
taken. 

I  put  up  her  order  in  no  very  pleasant 
frame  of  mind. 

When  I  saw  her  and  her  chaperon  row 
out  from  the  wharf  into  the  bay,  I  carried 
over  the  groceries,  piecemeal,  and  placed 
them  in  a  shady  place  on  their  veranda. 
I  then  turned  back  to  the  house  and  pre- 
pared my  evening  meal. 

When  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  dark- 
ness had  crept  over  Golden  Crescent,  I 
returned  to  my  hammock  and  my  reading, 
setting  a  small  oil  lamp  on  the  window 
ledge  behind  me.  I  was  agreeably  cool 
then  and  all  was  peace  and  harmony. 

From  where  I  lay,  I  could  cast  my  eyes 
over  the  land  and  seascapes  now  and 
again.  I  commanded  a  good  view  of  the 
house  across  the  creek.  The  kitchen  lamp 
was  alight  there  and  I  could  see  figures 
passing  backward  and  forward. 

Suddenly  an  extra  light  traveled  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  front  parlor  and,  soon 
after,  a  ripple  of  music  floated  on  the 
evening  air. 

I  listened.  How  I  listened!  like  a 
famished  cougar  at  the  sound  of  a  deer. 

The  music  was  sweet,  delicious,  full  of 
fantastic  melody.  It  was  the  light,  airy 
music  of  Sullivan;  and  not  a  halt,  not 
even  a  falter  did  the  player  make  as  she 
tripped  and  waltzed  through  the  opera. 
One  picture  after  another  rose  before  me 
and  dissolved  into  still  others,  as  the  old, 
haunting  tunes  caught  my  ears,  floating 
from  that  open  window. 

I  could  see  the  lady  under  the  soft  glow 
of  the  lamp,  sitting  at  the  piano,  smiling 
and  all  absorbed,  the  light  gleaming  gold 
on  her  coils  of  luxuriant  hair. 

After  a  time  the  mood  of  the  pianist 
changed.  She  drifted  into  the  deeper,  the 
more  sombre,  more  impressive  "Kamen- 
noi-Ostrow"  of  Rubinstein.  She  played  it 
softly,  yet  so  expressively  sadly,  that  I 
was  drawn  by  its  alluring  to  leave  my 
veranda  and  cross  over  the  wooden  bridge, 
in  order  to  be  nearer  and  to  hear  better. 

Quietly,  but  quite  openly,  I  took  the 
path  by  the  house  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliffy,  where  I  could  hear  every  note,  every 
shade  of  expression ;  where  I  could  follow 
the  ftory;  the  Russian  setting,  the  sum- 
mer evening,  the  beautiful  lady,  the  peal- 
ing of  the  bells  calling  the  worsh.ppers  to 
the  chapel  for  midnight  mass;  the  whis- 
pered conversations,  the  organ  in  solemn 
chant,  the  priests  intoning  the  service;  the 
farewell,  and,  lastly,  the  lingering  chords 
of  the  organ  fading  into  the  deep  silence 
of  slumber. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  sit  down,  I  des- 
cribed the  solitary,  shadowy  outline  of  a 
figure  seated  a  few  yards  away. 

It  was  Jake,  poor,  old,  lonely,  battle- 
scarred  Jake.  His  head  was  in  his  hands 
and  he  was  gazing  out  to  sea  as  if  he 
were  dreaming. 
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I  walked  over  to  him  and  sat  by  his  side. 
ITis  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears;  tears 
that  had  not  dimmed  his  eyes  for  years 
ard  years;  tears  in  the  eyes  of  that  old 
Klondyke  tough,  calloused  by  privation 
and  leather-hided  by  hard  drinking;  tears, 
and  at  music  which  he  did  not  understand 
any  more  than  that  it  was  something  out- 
side of  his  body  altogether,  outside  of  the 
material  world,  something  that  spoke  only 
to  the  soul  of  him. 

I  did  not  speak,  I  dared  not  speak,  for 
the  moment  was  too  sacred. 

So  we  two  sat  thus,  knowing  of  each 
other's  presence,  yet  ignoring  it,  and  lis- 
tening, all  absorbed,  entranced,  almost 
hypnotised  by  the  subtleties  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  gifts,  the  perfect  inter- 
pretation of  a  work  of  art. 

We  listened  on  and  on,  after  the  chilly 
night  wind  had  come  up  from  the  sea; 
for  we  did  not  know  of  its  coming  until 
the  music  ceased  and  the  light  faded  away 
from  the  parlor  of  the  house  behind  us. 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Jake  at  last,  spitting 
his  mouthful  of  tobacco  over  into  the 
water  and  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  coat 
sleeve,  "but  that  dope  pulls  a  gink's 
soaks  off,  you  bet. 

"Guess,    if   a    no-gooder   like    me    had 
aheard  that  stuff  oftener  when  he  was  a ' 
kid,  he  wouldn't  be  such  a  no-gooder;  eh! 
George?" 

I  followed  Jake  to  his  boat  and,  some- 
where out  of  the  darkness,  Mike,  the  dog, 
appeared  and  tailed  off  behind  us. 

I  accompanied  the  old  fellow  to  his 
shack;  for  this  love  of  music  in  him  was 
a  new  phase  of  his  temperament  to  me  and 
somehow  my  heart  went  out  to  him  in  his 
loneliness,  in  his  apparent  heart-hunger 
for  something  he  could  hardly  hope  to 
find. 

We  talked  together  for  a  long  time  and, 
as  we  talked,  I  noticed  that  Jake  made  no 
effort  to  start  his  usual  drinking  bout,  al- 
though Mike  the  dog  reminded  him  of  his 
neglect,  as  plainly  as  dog  could,  by  tug- 
ging at  his  trousers  and  going  over  to  the 
whisky  keg  and  whimpering. 

This  sudden  temperance  in  Jake  sur- 
prised me  more  than  a  little. 

I  noticed  also  that  the  brass-bound 
chest  still  lay  under  Jake's  bunk.  Several 
times,  I  had  been  going  to  speak  to  him 
about  that  trunk  and  its  contents,  and  the 
questionable  security  of  a  shack  like  his; 
but  I  had  always  evaded  the  subject  at 
the  last  minute  as  being  one  in  which  I 
was  not  concerned.    • 

But  that  night  everything  was  different 
somehow. 

"Look  here,  Jake,'*  I  said,  in  one  of  the 
quiet  spells,  "don't  you  think  this  old 
shack  of  yours  isn't  a  very  safe  place  to 
keep  your  money  in?" 

"How  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  sus- 
piciously. 

"There  are  lots  of  strange  boats  put  in 
here  of  a  night;  some  of  them  containing 
beach-combers  who  do  not  care  who  they 
rob  or  what  they  do  so  long  as  they  get  a 
haul.  Besides,  the  loggers  are  not  all 
angels  and  they  generally  pay  you  a  visit 
every  time  they  come  in.  Some  of  the 
worst  of  them  might  get  wind  that  you 


keep  all  your  savings  here  and  might  take 
a  fancy  to  some  of  it." 

"Guess  all  I  got  wouldn't  pay  the  cost  of 
panning,"  grunted  Jake.  "They  aint  goin' 
to  butt  in  on  me.  Anyway,  I  got  a  pair 
of  good  mits  left  yet." 

"Yes!  that  is  all  right,  Jake,  but  nowa- 
days a  man  does  not  require  to  run  the 
risk.  The  banks  are  ready  and  willing 
to  take  that  responsibility,  and  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  too.  The  few  dollars  I  have 
are  safely  banked  in  Vancouver." 

"Banks  be  damned!"  growled  Jake,  "I 
aint  got  no  faith  in  banks,  no  siree.  First 
stake  I  made  went  into  a  bank,  Goodall, 
Towser  Trust  Co.  of  'Frisco.  'Four  per 
cent,  interest  guaranteed,'  it  said  on  the 
front  of  the  bank  book  they  gave  me. 
That  book  was  all  they  ever  gave  me;  all 
I  ever  saw  of  my  five  thousand  bucks.  I 
thought  because  it  said  'Trust'  on  the 
window,  it  was  right  as  rain.  I  aint 
trustin'-  'Trust'  any  more. 

"I  raised  Cain  in  that  trust  outfit. 
Started  shootin'  up.  Didn't  kill  anything, 
but  got  three  months  in  the  coop.  Lost 
my  five  thousand  plunks  and  got  three 
months  in  the  pen,  all  because  I  put  my 
dough  in  the  bank.  Banks  be  damned, 
George.     Not  for  mine,  no  siree." 

Jake  puffed  his  pipe  reflectively,  after 
his  long  tirade. 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  there  are  good 
banks  nowadays  and  good  trust  com- 
panies too,  although  I  prefer  regular 
chartered  banks  every  time-  Those  banks 
are  practically  guaranteed  by  the  country 
and  the  wealthiest  men  in  Canada  use 
them.  Why!  Mr.  Horsfal  has  thousands 
in  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada  now. 
Here  is  the  bank  book,  see  for  yourself! 
I  send  in  a  deposit  every  week  for  him." 

Jake  was  impressed,  but  not  unduly. 
He  suddenly  switched. 

"Say,  George,  who  told  you  I  had  any 
dough?" 

"Oh!  I  knew  you  had,  Jake.  Every- 
body in  Golden  Crescent  knows.  But,  to 
be  honest,  the  minister  told  me,  in  the  hope 
that  I  would  be  able  to  induce  you  to  place 
it  in  safety  somewhere." 

Jake  became  confidential,  a  most  un- 
usual condition  for  him. 

"Well,  George,  I  can  trust  you,  you're 
straight.  I  got  something  near  ten 
thousand  bucks  in  that  brass  chest.  I 
don't  need  it,  but  still  I  aint  givin'  it  away. 
I  had  to  grub  damned  hard, to  get  it. 
It's  kind  o'  good  to  know  you  aint  ever 
likely  to  be  a  candidate  for  some  old  men's 
home." 

"It  is  indeed,"  I  replied,"  and  I  admire 
you  for  having  saved  so  much.    But  won't 
you  put  it  into  the  bank,  where  it  is  abso 
lutely  safe  for  you?    It  is  a  positive  temp 
tation  to  some  men,  it  lying  around  here. 

"The  bank  will  give  you  a  receipt  fo 
the  money;  you  can  draw  on  it  when  you 
wish  and  it  will  be  earning  three  per  cent, 
or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  yo.u 
all  the  time  it  is  there." 

He  pondered  for  a  while,  then  he  dis- 
missed the  subject. 

"No!  Guess  I'll  keep  it  by  me.  No 
more  banks  for  mine.  I  aint  so  strong 
as  I  used  to  be  and  I  guess  three  months 
in  the  coop  would  just  about  make  me  cash 
in.    I  aint  takin'  no  more  chances." 

Jake's  method  of  reasoning  was  amus- 
ing. After  all,  it  was  no  affair  of  mine, 
and,  now  that  I  had  unburdened  myself, 
I  felt  conscience  clear. 

As  I  rose  to  leave,  he  started  to  talk 
again. 

"George,  guess  you'll  think  I'm  batty 
but  I'm  goin'  to  cut  out  the  booze." 

"You  are?"  I  exclaimed  in  astonish 
merit. 

"Ya !    Guess  may  be  you  think  I'll  mak 
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a  hell  of  a  saint,  but  I  aint  goin'  to  try  to 
be  no  saint;  just  goin'  to  cut  out  the 
booze,  that's  all." 

"What  has  given  you  this  notion?"  I 
could  not  help  inquiring. 

"Oh!  may  bt  one  thing,  may  be  an- 
other. Anyhow,  I  aint  had  a  lick  to-night. 
My  stomach's  on  fire  and  my  head's  givin' 
me  Hail  Columbia,  but — I  aint  had  a  drink 
to-night." 

"Go  easy  with  it  Jake,"  I  cautioned. 
"You  know  a  hard  drinker  like  you  have 
been  can't  stop  all  at  once  without  hurt- 
ing himself." 

"I  can.  You  just  watch  me,"  he  said 
with  determination. 

"Well  then,  I  think  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  in  these  circumstances  is  to  take 
that  keg  in  the  corner  there,  roll  it  out- 
side, pull  out  the  stop-cock  and  pour  the 
contents  on  to  the  beach." 

"No!  I  aint  spoilin'  any  booze,  George. 
If  I  can't  stop  it  because  a  keg  of  whisky 
is  sittin'  under  my  nose,  then  I  can't  stop 
boosin'  nohow.  And,  if  I  can't  stop  boozin' 
what's  the  good  of  throwin'  away  the  good 
booze  I  already  got,  when  I'd  just  have 
to  order  another  keg  from  Vancouver  and 
may  be  have  to  go  thirsty  waitin'  for  it  to 
come  up?" 

"All  right,  old  man,"  I  laughed,  slap- 
ping him  oetween  the  shoulders,  "please 
yourself  and  good  luck  to  your  attempt, 
anyway." 

"Say!  George." 

"Yes!" 

"You  won't  say  anything  about  this  to 
the  young  lady  that  plays  the  pianner? 
Because,  you  see,  I  might  fall  down." 

"I  won't  say  a  word,  Jake." 

"And — not  to  Rita,  neither?"  he  asked 
plaintively,  "because  Rita's  about  the  only 
gal  cares  two  straws  for  me.  She  comes 
often  when  nobody  knows  about  it.  She 
brings  cake  and  pie,  and  swell  cooked 
meat  sometimes.  When  I  find  anything  on 
the  table,  I  know  Rita's  been  here. 

"Well,  Jake;  I  will  keep  your  secret  as 
if  I  had  never  heard  it.  But  don't  allow 
that  drunken  chum  of  yours,  Mike,  to  lead 
you  astray." 

"Guess  nit!  Mike's  got  to  sign  the 
pledge  same's  me;"  he  laughed  in  his 
guttural  way. 

I  stood  at  the  door.  "And  you  are  not 
going  to  put  that  money  of  yours  in  the 
bank,  Jake?" 

He  spat  on  the  ground. 

"To  hell  with  banks,"  he  grunted  and 
turned  inside. 

To  be  continued. 
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immediate  future.  If  electricity  means 
that  the  average  farmer  will  stay  on  his 
farm  for  five  or  ten  years  longer,  one  can 
easily  see  that  the  slight  additional  cost 
it  makes  to  his  equipment  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  actual  financial  returns 
that  will  accrue  therefrom. 

Further,  one  is  not  long  in  running  up 
the  price  of  a  motor  in  a  doctor  bill.  Farm 
women  are  breaking  down  every  day  not 
from  actual  work,  but  from  the  constant 
tramp  and  weariness  that  may  nearly  all 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  electrical  appli- 
ances such  as  have  already  been  mention- 
ed, to  say  nothing  of  the  aid  rendered  and 
the  labor  saved  by  the  electrical  heating 
apparatus  that  may  be  so  readily  installed. 
It  is  a  different  matter  altogether  to  get  a 
meal  or  to  do  a  washing  or  a  churning  or 
to  heat  a  furnace  or  a  room  with  electri- 
city. Let  us  urge  our  governments  to 
hustle  along  the  cheap  power  to  the  farms, 
for  it  is  a  national  conservation  measure. 


YouVe  no  time  to  waste 

IF    you   expect   to    get   your   silo    erected   in    time   to   take 
care  of  your  1918  corn  crop,  don't  put  off  placing  your 
order  a  day  longer. 

With  the  railroads  congested  with  war  traffic,  no  manu- 
facturer can  guarantee  prompt  deliveries  very  far  ahead. 

Be  forehanded.      Allow  for  freight  delays  and  uncertain- 
ties.    Give  yourself  time  to  erect  your  silo  properly. 

Plan  to  Install  an 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

Right  Away 

The  Ideal  is  the  most  economical  silo  you  can  buy,  be- 
cause it  not  only  produces  the  best  silage  but  will  pay  its  own 
cost  the   first  year  and   will   last   from 
20  to  30  years. 

Just  ask  any  Ideal  user  how  he  likes 
his  silo.  He'll  tell  you  that  you  can 
make  no  mistake  in  buying  an  Ideal — 
that  the  sooner  you  get  it  on  your  farm, 
the  better  off  you'll  be. 

Write  today  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY 
SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.      Alpha 
Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and  Butterworkers.     Cata- 
logues of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 


MONTREAL 


PETERBORO 
VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG 


50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE 
WORLD  OVER 


Save  AllThe  Hay 


you  cut  by  using  a  PETER 
HAMILTON  No.  4  RAKE. 
This  machine  has  great 
capacity  and  will  rake  up  all 
your  hay,  whether  light  or 
heavy,  leaving  a  clean  stubble. 
1  lie  teeth  will  pass  smoothly 
over  the  ground  without  dig- 
ging into  it,  and  lift  wellover 
the  windrow. 

The  automatic  dump  is  very  efficient  and  the  extra  guard  teeth  are 
provided  to  keep  the  hay  from  rolling  or  winding  into  the  wheels. 

No  worry,  no  trouble,  no  loss  of  time  when  working  with  this 
efficient  rake.        Write  us  to-day.        \ 

The  Peter  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 


Peterborough,  Ontario 


(2) 
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The  Importance  of 
"Morale" 


Everyone  has  observed  in  the  war 
news  frequent  references  to  the 
"Morale"  of  the  soldiers  —  the 
"Morale"  of  the  allied  soldiers  be- 
ing consistently  well  maintained. 
"Morale"  of  course  really  signifies 
a  bright  and  confident  mental  out- 
look, which  causes  the  physical  acts 
of  its  possessor  to  be  performed 
vigorously  or  otherwise  according 
to  the  morale  being  high  or  low. 
Is  your  "Morale"  high  or  low?  Are 
you  full  of  confidence,  clear-eyed 
and  vigorous  or  are  you  depressed 
and  easily  discouraged?  If  the 
latter,  then,  it  is  time  to  examine 
the  state  of  your  digestive  organs, 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
good  digestion  is  the  foundation 
of  a  high  "Morale." 
Digestive  troubles  originate 
through  the  stomach  becoming  af- 
fected by  a  lack  of  tone  owing  to 
innumerable  causes.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  a  better  state  of  affairs 
can  soon  be  promoted  and  developed 
by  the  use  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable 
Pills. 

The  action  of  this  time-tested 
remedy  is  gentle,  yet  positive.  Par- 
melee's Vegetable  Pills  are  com- 
pounded of  certain  ingredients  de- 
rived from  vegetables,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  promote  the  flow 
of  bile,  and  to  relieve  constipation 
by  a  gentle  action  on  the  intestines. 
Thousands  of  people  who  are  af- 
flicted with  dull  or  sick  headaches, 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  a  feeling 
of  lassitude  and  a  lack  of  ambition, 
are,  if  they  could  onlv  be  brought 
to  realize  it,  merely  the  victims  of 
a  disordered  digestion.  This  con- 
dition, if  allowed  to  become 
chronic,  reduces  one's  "Morale"  to 
the  lowest  ebb. 

If  you  are  among  the  sufferers,  be- 
gin at  once  to  overcome  the  con- 
dition by  attacking  the  trouble  at 
its  source  through  the  use  of  Par- 
melee's Vegetable  Pills — a  remedy 
that  numbers  its  friends  by  the 
thousand  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Price  25  cents 

At  Drug-gists  and  Dealers 

made  only  by 

NorthroD  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

TORONTO,    ONTARIO 


A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By    E.    I.    Farrington. 
This    is   a    new   work   and    covers   the   sub- 
ject in   a  way  that   will   please  every   per- 
son  who   is   learning   to   make   the   poultry 
business    go. 

$1.»0,    postpaid. 
Address    Book    Oept. 
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The  Baby's  Father 

Continued  from  page  16 


state  our  case  to  the  Baby's  Father  and 
secm*e  his  leadership,  help  and  co-opera- 
tion in  this  crusade,  and  we  shall  do  it 
now  with  increased  force  because  of  the 
unanswerable  arguments  that  we  can  now 
use.  The  appalling  national  loss  which 
is  the  price  we  are  freely  paying  for  the 
freedom,  the  justice  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  can  only  be  made  up  in  one  way. 
Infant  mortality  is  the  only  other  loss  of 
citizens  that  compares  with  our  losses  in 
the  war.  The  only  place  where  we  can 
adequately  economize  in  our  peace-time 
waste  of  man-power  and  woman-power  is 
here  in  our  infant  mortality  loss. 

If  any  argument  is  needed  to  show  that 
the  Baby's  Father  is  the  one  that  can 
help  us  we  might  refer  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Registrar-General  of  England  and 
Wales  in  regard  to  the  death  rate  under 
one  month.  It  should  first  be  mentioned 
that  formerly  the  opinion  was  held  that 
deaths  under  one  month  were  75  per  cent, 
irreducible,  that  is,  it  used  to  be  thought 
that  these  deaths  could  not  be  helped,  that 
the  causes  were  beyond  our  control.  Now 
we  krow  better.  We  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  the  irreducible  theory.  The  death  rate 
under  one  month  where  the  Baby's  Father 
is  a  doctor,  a  merchant  or  an  artist  is  be- 
low 25  per  1,000  births,  and  where  the 
Baby's  Father  is  a  miner,  a  navvy 
or  a  scavenger  the  death  rate  under 
one  month  is  45  per  thousand  births. 

Again  the  death  rate  under  one  month 
in  a  place  called  Watford,  England,  is  19 
per  1,000  births,  but  in  a  place  called 
Workington  it  is  45  per  1,000  births.  So 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  study  the  prob- 
lem before^is  so  as  to  understand  it  and 
do  something  to  set  matters  right. 

Consider  this.  The  general  infant 
ntortality  rate  is  100  per  1,000  births. 
But  the  "illegitimate"  infant  mortality 
rate  is  200  per  1,000  births. 

That  is  what  happens  when  the  Baby's 
Father  never  reports  for  duty  at  all. 

What  then  shall  we  do?  Two  things 
are  obvious.  First  let  us  take  the  Baby's 
Father  into  our  confidence.  Tell  him  that 
there  is  a  war  on  and  get  him  to  enlist 
and  to  report  for  duty.  We  have  never 
told  him  yet  that  child  welfare  depends  on 
him  and  how  should  we  expect  him  to 
know  his  duty  if  no  one  explains  it  to  him? 
How  do  we  learn  our  duties  as  phvsicians? 
Our  professors,  instructors  and  clinicians 
drive  them  into  our  hearts  and  minds 
steadily  for  five  years.  Anything  that 
they  forget  (which  is  not  much)  is  driven 
into  us  by  the  general  public  and  our 
patients.  They  soon  let  us  know  what  is 
expected  of  us.  As  Kipling  said:  "It  is 
required  of  you  in  all  time  of  famine, 
plague,  pestilence,  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death  that  you  report  for  duty  at 
once,  that  you  go  on  duty  at  once  and  that 
you  stay  on  duty  until  your  conscience 
absolves  you  or  your  strength  fails  you 
— whichever  happens  first." 

But  did  we  ever  tell  the  Baby's  Father 
what  was  required  of  him?  Did  we  ever 
say  that  this  was  national  service?  Do 
we  ever  treat  the  man  who  has  made  a 
home  as  any  better  than  the  man  who  has 
not? 

"There  is  one  more  bit  of  advice  in  these 
days  which  we  might  give  to  young  men. 
The  war  seems  to  make  it  somehow  wrong 
that  a  young  man  of  decent  character,  in 
good  health-  and  steady  work,  should  re- 
main   unmarried."* 

What  we  seem  to  need  is  a  change  in 
public    opinion.      We    cannot    interfere 

•Stephen  Paget. 


with  people's  private  affairs,  you  say. 
No,  I  know  that.  But  we  could 
show  that  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
those  who  make  a  home.  We  could  use 
our  influence  in  the  right  direction.  Prob- 
ably those  with  whom  we  have  influence 
would  be  profoundly  impressed  by  any- 
thing we  might  say  to  them.  How  do  they 
know  we  care  anything  at  all  about  it? 
We  could  show  them  that  we  cared. 

Our  second  very  obvious  duty  is  to 
treat  the  average  citizen  as  the  Baby's 
Father  ought  to  be  treated.  When  the 
census  man  says,  "This  man  is  a  scaven- 
ger," the  Country  says,  "Oh,  no,  we  have 
changed  all  that.  He  is  the  Baby's 
Father."  When  the  school  says,  "This  is 
a  boy  of  fourteen  just  leaving  school,"  we 
say,  "Not  a  bit  of  it,  he  is  to  be  the  Baby's 
Father."  When  the  employer  says,  "You 
cannot  give  every  man  a  minimum  wage" 
we  say,  "The  Baby's  Father  must  have  a 
living  wage  at  least,  and  a  good  one,  but 
of  course  he  must  work  for  it."  In  other 
words  a  man  must  have  the  wages,  the 
housing  and  the  education  that  the  Baby's 
Father  needs. 

"r\ADDY"  wrote  a  letter.f  It  was 
*-*  from  Paris  where  apparently  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  United  States  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission.  After  telling  something 
of  what  is  going  on,  the  letter  mentions 
that  on  the  writer's  desk  is  a  photograph 
of  the  boy  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed 
- — his  first  picture  in  khaki.  This*  is  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  letter: 

"Let  me  whisper  a  secret.  While  it  has 
tickled  my  vanity  to  know  how  proud  you 
are  of  the  old  man's  little  successes,  and 
it  has  been  a  real  spur  to  me,  yet  all  the 
while  I  know,  and  so  should  you,  that  you 
are  my  real  success.  All  that  I  ever 
dreamed  of  doing  or  being  I  know  you 
will  accomplish  if  you  come  through  this 
war  alive. — Daddy." 

The  Baby  is  the  Real  Success. 

f'Outlook,"  April  24,  1918. 


Escandido* 

Give  me  a  valley  ranch  that  lies  remote 

Near  my  far  western  hills, 
Let  there  be  near-by  murmur  of  a  stream  • 

That  sparkles  past  and  spills 
Into  a  river,  where  on  either  hand 
Tall   cottonwoods,  gray  sentinels,  ghost- 
like stand. 

May  there  be  laughter  of  the  wind  and 
song 

Of  wild  bird  singing,  gay, 
And  the  clean,  pungent  smell  of  sage; 

Soft  ripples  in  the  hay 
Silvered  with  dew,  stirred  by  the  breeze 
At  dawn  that  shakes  the  fairy  aspen  trees. 

Give  me  the  hot  sun  of  summer  noons,  hum 

Of  insects  in  the  grass, 
Vivid  wild  flowers  on  the  mountain-side, 

And  vagrant  clouds  that  pass 
Across    the   highest   peaks,    and    canyon 

walls 
Magic   and   cool  where  silver  moonlight 
falls. 

Give  me  a  valley  ranch  where  we  alone 

Can  live  beneath  the  sun. 
May  there  be  good  rides  homeward,  when 
the  long 
Gold  summer  days  are  done, 
To  the  warm  log  house  that  my  heart  de- 
sires, 
With  the  long,  low  rooms  and  the  cedar 
fires. 


*In     Spanish     escandido     means     "hidden 
valley." 
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Will  B.  C.  Produce  our  Root  Seeds? 

J.  M.  Steves  of  the  Fraser  Valley  is  Doing 
Big  Things 

By  John  Pawtuckaway 


IF  it  were  only  for  picturesque,  colorful 
Steveston,  salmon-fishing  town  of  the 
Fraser  River  mouth,  the  Steves  family, 
which  took  up  land  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Lulu  Island  in  the  early  days 
of  settlement,  would  have  a  permanent 
place  in  British  Columbia  history.  It  has, 
however,  other  claims  ±o  recognition. 
Minora  Steves  started,  when  Vancouver 
was  still  a  hamlet,  the  breeding  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins,  foreseeing  with  keen  in- 
sight the  future  ihis  breed  would  have  in 
this  delta  land  environment.  The  son,  J. 
M.  Steves,  has  made  the  descending  herd 
one  of  the  best-known  in  Canadian  Hol- 
stein  circles,  capturing  scores  of  prizes 
and  records.  He  is  the  Nestor  of  the  cat- 
tle breeding  industry  in  British  Columbia. 
He  was  the  first  dairyman  in  this  province 
to  produce  certified  milk. 

Until  recently  little  has  ever  been  done 
with  corn  in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley, 
which,  despite  its  long  growing  season,  has 
next  to  no  extreme  heat.  Roots,  princi- 
pally mangels,  have  been  the  dairy  farm- 
ers' reliance  for  winter  succulence.  This 
condition  is  unexpectedly  responsible  for 
another  direction  in  which  "Joe"  Steves 
has  pioneered  with  great  advantage  to 
himself.  Long  ago  he  demonstrated  the 
enormous  crops  of  mangels  the  alluvial 
delta  land  would  produce.  Now  he  is 
showing  that  this  region  is  unsurpassed 
for  mangel-seed  production. 

Mr.  Steves  first  grew  seed  in  large 
quantities  in  1915,  when  war  was  having 
its  effect  on  European  seed  supplies.    He 


grew  in  that  year  1,200  pounds  of  mangel 
seed.  The  following  year  his  production 
was  1,500  pounds,  and  in  1917,  4,500 
pounds.  For  the  1917  crop  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land  was  required.  Some 
idea  of  the  profit  possibilities  of  the  crop 
may  be  gathered  from  the  gross  return 
on  this  small  acreage.  Mr.  Steeves  sold 
the  yield  at  prices  which  reached  80c  a 
pound.  He  grew  two  varieties,  Sludstrup 
and  Giant  Half-Sugar  White. 

In  identifying  himself  with  what  may 
become  a  very  important  British  Colum- 
bia industry,  Mr.  Steves  did  a  very  na- 
tural thing.  For  many  years  he  has  an- 
nually grown  a  large  acreage  of  mangels 
for  his  valuable  herd,  often  obtaining 
forty  tons,  fifty  tons  and  even  larger 
yields  to  the  acre.  He  has  handled  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  roots,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  just  as  he  would  learn  all 
the  idiosyncracies  of  culture,  so  also  would 
there  grow  in  his  mind  a  very  definite  and 
positive  idea  of  what  a  good  mangel  was. 
Successful  seed  growing  calls  for  an  ideal- 
ist, but  Mr.  Steves  has  always  been  that 
in  his  cattle-breeding. 

When  in  1915  he  started  to  grow  root 
seed  extensively,  J.  M.  Steves  was  as  a 
man  in  the  wilderness.  In  1918  he  is  one 
of  a  considerable  number  growing  root 
and  vegetable  seeds  of  more  than  a  dozen 
kinds  either  for  local  use  or  for  sale  to 
Eastern  seed-houses,  mostly  under  con- 
tract. Hundreds  of  acres  were  put  into 
seed-crops  this  spring.  War-time  condi- 
tions have  reacted  to  the  great,  and  it  is 


hoped  permanent,  advantage  of  British 
Columbia  farmers.  The  new  industry  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
the  Fraser  Valley  and  on  Vancouver  Is- 
land. Its  extent  this  year  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  market,  but  by  the  ability 
of  farmers  to  produce  seeds.  There  is  a 
great  lack  of  experience  in  this  work, 
but  no  farmers  in  Canada  can  learn  new 
things  quicker  than  the  agriculturists  of 
the  coast  province. 

It  should  be  stated  that  such  results  as 
have  heretofore  been  obtained  have  been 
almost  entirely  satisfactory.  Chilliwack 
district  farmers  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  grew  various  seeds  for  a  Van- 
couver dealer,  and  in  scattered  parts  of 
the  province  beginning  with  1915,  parsnip, 
carrot,  beet  and  other  seeds  have  been 
grown.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  as  the 
industry  develops  the  qualifications,  as 
well  as  the  disadvantages  of  different  dis- 
tricts, will  be  thoroughly  revealed.  Mr. 
Steves,  for  example,  produces  his  seed  in 
large  yields  with  no  difficulty  whatever, 
but  owing  to  the  prevailing  wet  late  falls 
of  the  lower  Fraser  Valley  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  dry  the  seed  by  artificial  heat. 

The  natural  vegetable  soils  and  climates 
of  southern  British  Columbia  are  excelled 
nowhere  on  the  American  continent. 
Utilization  in  an  intensive  way  to  even  a 
small  percentage  of  their  capacity  has  been 
impracticable  owing  to  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
unavoidable  lack  of  large  nearby  markets. 
These  are  reasons  why  new  industries  like 
seed  growing  and  vegetable  exaporating 
are  at  once  warmly  welcomed  and  rapidly 
developed.  Seeds  and  dried  vegetables  are 
products  which  laugh  at  long  railroad 
hauls  to  market.  It  is  quite  possible  in 
the  light  of  recent  events  that  they  may 
lead  to  swift  muliplication  of  agricultural 
production  on  the  valley  soils  of  this 
province. 


Silver  Gloss 

STA&Crt 

for  all  Home  Starching 


The  starch  you  can 
depend  upon  for  fine 
"work  on  fine  fabrics. 


Manufactured  t>y 
THE    CANADA    STARCH    CO.    LIMITED 
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Travelling 
Rugs 


For  Steamer,  Railway  or  Camp,  Pure  Wool 
or  Camelhair  Jaeger  Rugs  give  such  com- 
fort with  their  soft,  fleecy,  cosy  feel,  that 
no  person  who  has  once  owned  one  could 
be   induced   to   part   with    it. 

The  home  again  brings  the  travelling  rug 
into  almost  daily   use. 


A   folly   illustrated   catalogue   will   be  sent 
free    on    application    to 

DR.  JAEGER  **%£*"(*.  LIMITED 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg; 

British  "founded  1883  ". 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry,  EDMONTON.writes:— 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
ache  or  pain.  It 
gives  Instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,    -   -    N.S. 


Patterns  and  Styles 


Note — The  price 
of  each  pattern 
shown  here  is  16 
cents.  In  order- 
ing patterns  be 
sure  to  state 
size,  or  age  in 
the  case  of  chil- 
dren's   patterns. 


8947— G  iris' 
and  Little  Girls' 
Dress.  Size  6 
years  requires 
2%  yards  36- 
inch  cottoi.  pop- 
lin. Transfer  359 
was  used  for  em- 
broidery design. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12  years. 

9005— G  iris' 
and  Little  Girls' 
Dress.  Size  12 
years  requires  1 
yard  of  36-inch 
voile  and  3  yards 
of  20-inch  voile 
flouncing.  Sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12 
years. 


Dress 
9005 


Dress — 87  77 


Dress — 8  6  0  0 


8777— Little  Girls'  Dress. 
Size  2  years  requires  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  batiste. 
Transfers  287  and  5246  were 
used  for  the  embroidery  de 
signs.    Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  years 

8600— Little  Girls'  Dress. 
In.  open  neck.  Size  6  years 
requires  1%  yard  of  36-inch 
flowered  lawn  and  V*  yard 
of  36-inch  sheer  swiss.  Sizes 
2,  4,  6,  8  years. 

8842 — Ladies'  Waist.  Sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches  bust 
measure.  9049 — Ladies'  One- 
Piece  Skirt.  Sizes  24,  26,  28, 
30,  32  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  white  voile, 
and  3%  yards  of  36-inch 
white  satin. 
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Waist— 884  2 
Skirt— 9  04  9 


ress--  8  7  8  5 


8785 — Ladies' 
One-Piece  Dress. 
With  one-seam 
sleeves.  Skirt 
measures  2*4 
yards  at  lower 
edge.  Size  36  re- 
quires 3  yards 
of  36-inch  plaid 
gingham,  and 
214  yards  of  36- 
inch  plain  cham- 
bray.  Sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42 
inches  bust 
measure. 


Is  Gold   Dust   helping   you? 


IF  YOU  take  dish- 
washing for  grant- 
ed, then  take  Gold 
Dust  for  granted,  too. 

Gold  Dust  doesn't 
turn  dishwashing  into 
a  real  joy,  but  it  does 
dissolve  grease  pleas- 
antly and  much  quicker 
than  soap. 

Dishes  washed  in 
water  softened  with 
Gold  Dust,  are  spot- 
lessly, brilliantly  clean. 

Another  thing  you 
can  take  for  granted 
is  that  Gold  Dust, 
when  used  for  wash- 
ing dishes,  saves  many 


precious  minutes  every 
day. 

Doesn't  this  time- 
saving  quality  of  Gold 
Dust   appeal  to    you? 

Gold  Dust  saves 
time,  too,  in  many  other 
ways.  Keep  the  ice-box 
sweet  and  sanitary  with 
it ;  the  floors  and  wood- 
work cheerfully  clean; 
the  bathtub  immacu- 
late. 

And  be  sure  it  really 
is  Gold  Dust  that  you 
use.  Your  grocer  can 
sell  you  Gold  Dust  in 
large  and  small  pack- 
ages. 


GOLD  DUST 


The  Busy  Cleaner 


> 


Let  the  GOLD  DUST 
TWINS  do  your  work. 


E™r£K~FAIRBANKj 


LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


WHBNYoTfc 
HOWES! 


We 


11  Ave  |.0Wcst  Fare 
THE  Scenic  Route 
and  the  Service,  too 


Comfortable  trains 
leave  Toronto  10  p.m. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays 
nad  Fridays,  for  Winni- 
peg and  all  points  in 
Western  Canada. 


For  information,  descriptive  literature  and  tickets  apply  to  your 
nearest  C.N.R.  Ticket  Agent,  or  write  General  Passenger  Depart- 
ment, 68  King  Street  East,  Toronto.       *  ,q. 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
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Let  Nothing  Be 
Wasted 

Far  mers;— Citizens 

To-day  the  world  cries  for 
food  and  more  food.  In 
many  parts  the  shortage  is 
becoming  acute.  With  such 
conditions  prevailing  it  be- 
hooves every  patriotic  per- 
son to  waste  nothing.     Get  a 

Home  Cooker 


National  Junior  No.  1 

and  take  care  of  all  your  surplus 
fruit  and  vegetables.  There  will  be 
a  big  demand  for  well-preserved 
goods  this  coming  Winter.  Old 
methods  are  too  costly  and  slow; 
our  methods  save  time,  fuel  and 
fruit.  You  can't  make  a  better  in- 
vestment than  buy  one  of  these 
outfits  and  prepare  now  to  relieve 
the  food  stringency  that  threatens 
the  World. 

Write  quickly  for  information.  We 
have  larger  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

The  Brown,  Boggs  Co.,    Ltd. 

Hamilton,   Canada 


Why  waste  your  strength  on 
a  washboard?  ?„&  £^erpre8*nt 

when  you  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  with  the 
least  effort  by  using  the 
Oonnor  Ball  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  and 
reserve  your  strength 
and  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro- 
fitable    occupation. 

The 

CONNOR 

Bail-Bearing 

WASHER 

not  only  saves  your  time, 

it  saves  the  clothes  from 

the      harsh      wash-board 

treatment     Gives   much   better   results,    with  lighter 

work   than  when   done   in   the  old-fashioned  -  way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 

Established    in    1881  OTTAWA,    ONT. 


Overcoming  Canning  Troubles 

Notes  Based  on  the  Experience  of  26,000  Home  Canners  Who  Have 
Sent  Reports  to  the  U.S.  Government. 


A    team    of    canning    club    girls    training    for    demonstrating    at    fairs. 


'IPO  not  combine  two  recipes  or  two  sets 
-*-    of  instructions  in  canning. 

"Flat  Sour"  of  corn,  peas  and  beans. — 
If  corn,  peas  and  beans  and  very  .often 
asparagus  are  allowed  to  stand  too  long 
before  they  are  canned  a  sour  taste  may 
develop.  They  should  be  canned  within 
two  or  three  hours  after  picking. 

Corn  Turning  Dark. — A  dark  color  in 
canned  corn  is  due  to  some  of  the  following 
causes: 

1.  Using  water  that  contains  too  much 
iron. 

2.  Using  corn  that  has  reached  the 
dough  stage. 

3.  Blanching  for  too  long  a  period. 
Three  to  five  minutes  is  sufficient  for 
white  corn. 

Water-Logged  or  Soaked  Corn. — When 
canned  corn  becomes  "water-logged"  or 
"soaked"  it  is  due  to  such  causes  as  the 
following: 

1.  Allowing  the  product  to  stand  in  the 
cold  water  too  long  after  the  hot  dip. 

2.  Allowing  the  jars  to  stand  after 
they  have  been  packed  and  filled  with  hot 
water.  The  jars  should  be  immediately 
placed  in  the  sterilizer  after  being  packed. 

3.  Allowing  ear  corn  to  stand  in  cold 
water  after  opening  jars. 

4.  Heating  corn  in  warm  water  over  a 
slow  fire. 

To  Keep  Apples  From  Turning  Dark. — 
When  coring,  peeling  and  slicing  apples 
the  appie  product  should  be  dropped  in  a 
vessel  containing  cold,  slightly  salted 
water,  in  order  to  keep  the  product  from 
discoloring  before  packing. 

Beets,  Their  Loss  of  Color. — The  loss  of 
color  in  canned  beets  is  due  to  faulty 
methods  of  preparation  before  packing 
them  into  the  jars.  To  secure  good  re- 
sults an  inch  of  the  top  and  all  of  the  tail 
should  be  left  on  while  blanching.  Beets 
should  be  blanched  for  five  minutes  and 
the  skin  should  be  scraped  but  not  peeled. 
Beets  should  be  packed  whole  if  possible. 
A  quarter  of  a  cup  of  vinegar  added  to 
each  quart  jar  helps  to  preserve  the  color. 

Cloudy  Peas. — The  condition  known  as 
"cloudy"  is  due  to  such  causes  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Cracking  the  skin  of  the  peas. 

2.  Blanching  for  too  long  a  period. 

3.  Use  of  water  which  is  too  hard  or 
has  too  much  mineral  content. 

Shrinkage  of  Product  During  Canning. 
— Such  shrinkage  may  be  due  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 
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1. 

ping. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Improper  blanching  and  cold  dip- 


Careless  packing. 
Sterilizing  for  too  long  a  period. 
Lack  of  sizing  whole  products  for 
the  container. 

Shrinkage  of  Greens. — Shrinkage 
greens  or  pot  herbs  during  the  cannin; 
process  is  usually  due  to  insufficiei 
blanching.  The  proper  way  to  blanch  al 
greens  or  pot  herbs  is  in  a  steamer  or  i; 
a  vessel  improvized  to  do  the  blanchinj 
in  live  steam  above  the  water  line.  I: 
this  is  not  done  much  of  the  mineral  salts 
and  volatile  oil  contents  will  be  extracted 
by  the  water  and  lost. 

Loss  of  Liquid  During  Canning. — A 
loss  of  liquid  in  canning  with  a  hot-water 
bath  outfit  may  be  caused  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

1.  Not  having  the  water  in  the  steriliz- 
ing vat  cover  the  tops  of  the  jars  by  at 
least  one  inch. 

2.  Not  providing  a  suitable  platform  to 
hold  the  jars  off  the  bottom  of  the  steriliz- 
ing vat,  permitting  circulation  of  water 
under  as  well  as  around  the  jars. 

3.  Not  tightening  the  cover  sufficiently. 
In  steam-pressure  outfit: 

1.  A  leaky  canner. 

2.  Varying  pressure. 
•     3.    Blowing  the  steam  from  the  pet  cock 
at  the  close  of  the  sterilization  period. 
Always  allow  to  cool  at  least  to  zero  of 
steam  gauge. 

4.  Not  having  the  wire  bail  that  goes 
over  the  glass  tops  of  jars  sufficiently 
tight. 

Mold  on  Canned  Products. — Mold  may 
result  from  one  or  both  of  the  following 
causes: 

1.  Leaky  rubbers  or  defective  joints. 

2.  Removing  tops  from  the  jars  at  the 
end  of  the  sterilizing  period  and  substitut- 
ing new  rubbers,  without  returning  the 
jars  to  the  canning  outfit  for  at  least  a 
few  minutes. 

Acidity  of  Tomatoes  After  Canning.— 
Too  great  a  degree  of  acidity  in  canned 
tomatoes  may  be  due  to  climatic  conditions 
or  overripe  or  underripe  product.  Such 
acidity  can  be  corrected  by  adding  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda 
to  one  quart  of  tomatoes. 

Operation  of  Hot-Water  Bath  Outfit.— 
These  four  rules  will  help  in  the  operation 
of  the  hot-water  bath  canning  outfit: 

1.    Support  the  jars  off  the  bottom  suffi- 
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ciently  to  permit  the  circulation  of  water 
under  and  around  the  jars. 

2.  Have  the  water  cover  the  tops  of  the 
jars  by  at  least  one  inch.  The  heat  and 
pressure  must  be  equal  on  all  parts  of  the 
jars. 

3.  Count  time  as  soon  as  the  water  be- 
gins to  jump  over  the  entire  surface. 
Keep  it  jumping. 

4.  Remove  jars  from  the  water  and 
tighten  the  covers  as  soon  as  the  time  is 
up. 

Loss  of  liquid  is  due  to  too  loose  a  joint 
or  not  enough  water  in  canner. 

Breakage  of  Jars. — When  breakage  of 
jars  occurs  it  is  due  to  the  following 
causes: 

1.  Overpacking  jars.  Corn,  pumpkin 
and  sweet  potatoes  swell  or  expand  in 
processing.  Do  not  quite  fill  jars  with 
these  products. 

2.  Placing  cold  jars  in  hot  water  or 
vice  versa.  As  soon  as  jars  are  filled  with 
hot  sirup  or  hot  water,  place  immediately 
in  the  canner. 

3.  Having  the  wire  bail  of  glass  top 
jars  too  tight. 

4.  In  steam  canner,  having  too  much 
water  in  the  canner.  The  water  should 
not  come  above  the  tray. 

5.  Cold  draft  striking  the  jars  when 
they  are  removed  from  the  canner. 

6.  Wire  spring  too  tight,  thus  breaking 
jar  when  contents  expand. 

Rubbers.  A  good  rubber  ring  will 
stand  considerable  pulling  and  jerking 
and  will  return  to  the  original  shape.  A 
good  rubber  will  also  stand  several  hours 
of  boiling  in  a  hot-water  bath  outfit  with- 
out being  affected. 

Tests  for  Jars. — The  following  tests  for 
screw-top  jars  are  valuable: 

1.  Place  top  on  jar  without  the  rubber. 
If  the  thumb  nail  can  be  inserted  between 
top  and  glass  the  top  is  usually  defective. 

2.  Place  rubber  and  cap  in  position  and 
screw  down  lightly.  Pull  rubber  from 
position.  Release.  If  the  rubber  returns 
to  position  the  top  is  defective. 

Glass-Top  Jars: 

1.  Place  glass  top  on  jar  without  rub- 
ber. Tap  with  finger  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  top.  If  the  top  rocks  it  is 
defective. 

2.  Wire  bail  passed  over  the  top  of 
cover  should  go  in  with  a  snap,  even  when 
tightening  lever  or  clamp  spring  is  up. 
If  it  does  not,  remove  bail  from  tightening 
lever  and  bend  to  make  it  tight.  This 
tightening  of  bail  should  be  done  every 
year. 

To  Screw  Tops  on  Jars. — Instead  of  a 
towel  use  a  piece  of  sandpaper  when 
screwing  the  top  on  or  off  a  screw-top  jar. 
The  rough  paper  grips  the  top  and  will 
screw  it  on  tightly  or  loosen  it  easily  as 
desired. 


THE  WOMAN  HELPER 

By  James  Anthony 
Right  nobly  are  the  women  of  Can- 
ada doing  their  full  share  or  duty  on 
the  farm.  The  only  danger  is  that  many 
of  them  will  allow  their  enthusiasm  to 
outrun  their  judgment.  There  are  plenty 
of  things  the  farm  woman  can  do  in  the 
line  of  actual  farm  work  in  the  field  and 
in  the  byre.  Equally  true  is  it  that  there 
are  things  no  woman  should  attempt  un- 
less she  is  supported  by  stronger  arms 
than  her  own.  The  woman  who  attempts 
to  pitch  heavy  hay  on  to  a  wagon  incurs 
grave  risk.  No  matter  how  willingly  she 
serves  in  this  regard  she  may  so  injure 
herself  that  she  will  be  worthless  as  far  as 
hard  work  goes  for  the  rest  of  the  season 
W  not  for  life.  Putting  heavy  harness 
on  large  horses  is  another  farm  operation 


that  may  prove  disastrous.  Indeed  any 
work  that  involves  heavy  lifting  or  any- 
thing approaching  straining  ma"  be  the 
thing  that  will  do  her  untold  harm. 

July  brings  some  of  our  hottest  weather. 
Against  this  excessive  temperature  the 
woman  worker  cannot  take  too  much  pre- 
caution. Zeal  in  a  good  cause  will  not 
prevent  sunstroke,  as  many  an  inside 
worker  has  found  to  his  loss.  As  the 
early  part  of  this  season  has  proven  cool, 
we  may  look  for  a  good  deal  of  heat  in 
July  and  August.  The  woman  worker  will 
be  wise  who  takes  refuge  before  the  heat 
has  done  her  any  injury. 


RECORD  YEAR'S  INSTITUTE  WORK 

The  Ayr  Women's  Institute  had  a  Turn- 
over of  $3,142.14. 
'"pHE  Women's  Institute  at  Ayr,  Ontario, 
-*-  has  had  another  record  year  of  patri- 
otic work.  Their  contributions  in  the  way 
of  soldiers'  supplies,  socks,  quilts,  caps, 
scarfs,  pyjamas  and  gift  boxes  have 
amounted  to  $1444.29;  their  Red  Cross 
goods  and  cash  $779.50;  to  the  Belgian 
Relief  $302.70;  French  Relief  $392.95,  and 
Canadian  Relief,  chiefly  to  the  sufferers 
at  Halifax,  $173.45.  This,  together  with 
the  cash  and  material  on  hand  makes  a 
total  of  $3142.14  worth  of  goods  and 
money  from  this  Institute.  A  feature  of 
quite  as  much  interest  is  that  the  Institute 
has  knit  1565  pairs  of  socks  during  the 
year. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  credit  to  the  Ayr 
community  that  many  donations  of  both 
money  and  material  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  institute  members  to  turn 
out  this  large  amount  of  work  came  un- 
solicited. Only  $320  was  sent  away  in 
cash.  The  rest  of  the  money  donated  or 
raised  in  one  way  or  another  was  used  to 
buy  yarn  and  material  for  making  Red 
Cross  goods.  The  institute  officers  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  splendid  work 
done  by  the  young  people  in  connection 
with  the  soldiers'  Christmas  boxes,  and  the 
work  of  some  other  societies  who  helped 
with  the  quilts. 


Karakules  in  Canada 

The  sheep  and  goat  division  at  Ottawa 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  Karakule 
sheep.  Readers  of  the  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine are  familiar  with  the  various  at- 
tempts to  breed  this  sheep  in  Canada,  as 
several  flocks  are  maintained  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  Ontario.  The  sheep's 
greatest  recommendation  for  considera- 
tion lies  in  its  fleece — the  young  lambs 
giving  us  our  Persian  lamb.  Anyone  who 
is  interested  in  the  sheep,  can  get  this 
bulletin  by  writing  to  the  sheep  and  goat 
division,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


Test    Wheel    Bearings 

The  wheels  of  a  car  should  be  peri- 
odically jacked  up  and  tested  not  only  for 
smoothness  of  running,  but  for  side  play 
as  well.  If  in  spinning  a  front  wheel,  a 
sharp  click  occurs  now  and  then  and  the 
wheel  is  momentarily  checked,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  chipped  or  split  ball 
in  the  bearing,  which  should  be  removed 
at  once,  as  it  may  do  serious  damage  and 
necessitate  a  new  bearing. 


Ridgeway,  Ont. 

Enclosed     you     will     find     $1.00     for 

Farmers'  Magazine  for  one  year.    You 

are  now  sending  it  to  me  on  trial.    I  want 

to  tell  you  that  it  is  an  excellent  magazine. 

J.  O.  Page. 
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-you 11  enjoy 
these 

delicious 

low  co£t 

hot  weather 

dishes  by 

Mrs.  Knox 

Ham,  Chicken  or  Meat  Leaf 

Take  two  cupa  of  any  left-over  stock, 
bouillon  or  diluted  gravy,  well-seasoned, 
bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  add  one  en- 
velope Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  soften- 
ed in  one-hall  cup  cold  water.  When 
mixture  begins  to  stiffen",  add  two  cup9 
of  any  cold  chopped  meat  at  hand  (vaal, 
ham.  beef  or  chicken)  well  seasoned. 
Also  mold  in  a  little  red  or  green  pepper, 
celery,  onion  if  desired,  or  parsley.  Turn 
into  a  mold  first  dipped  in  cold  water  and 
chill.  Remove  from  mold  and  cut  in 
slices  for  serving. 

Just  because  we  live  in  days 
that  call  for  strictest  food 
economy  is  no  reason  for 
serving  less  nutritious  or 
less  appetizing  meals.  Many 
dishes  that  are  the  pride  of 
the  most  famous  chefs  can  be 
made  right  in  your  own  kit- 
chen at  very  little  expense 
from  left-overs  of  meat, 
vegetables  and  fruit  with  the 
use  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gela- 
tine. 

Mrs.  Knox's  "Food  Economy" 
book  was  prepared  to  help 
you.  It  contains  many  reci- 
pes for  delightful,  inexpen- 
sive war-time  dishes  and  it 
is  free.  Send  for  a  copy. 
Mention  your  dealer's  name 
and  address. 

Charles   B.   Knox   Gelatine   Co.,   Inc. 

Dept  H,  180  St   Paul   St.  W., 

Montreal.    One 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


Boys- 


Boys  all  over  the  country 
are  earning  lots  of  money 
and  are  acquiring  that 
business  experience  which 
comes  only  by  contact  with 
men.  A  card  will  bring 
full  particulars  -to  any  boy 
or  his  parents 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 
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HIRED  MAN 

thatytorks  without  pay 

You  don't  have  to  board  or 
pay  wages  to  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine — yet,  it  does  the  same 
milking  as  the  hired  men  you've 
been  forced  to  keep.    With   «%*,• 


MILKING  MACHINES 


your  saving  in  time,  money  and 
labor  is  enormous. 

Mr.  W.  Oldfield  of  Ebourne,  B.  C,  says  : 
"Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  help,  t 
decided  last  spring  to  Investigate  the 
different  milking  machines,  as  1  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  either  a 
Mechanical  Milker  or  sell  the  cows.  The 
Empire  looked  good  to  me,  and  I  placed 
my  order  for  a  double  unit.  We  have 
been  using  it  now  over  five  months  and 
am  so  well  pleased  that  I  intend  Increasing 
my  herd  of  cows  and  getting  another 
double  unit". 

Detailed  information  about  Empire 
Milkers   sent   free   on    request. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  L 
The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

of  Canada,  Limited, 
MONTREAL  TORONTO 

«ow 


Test  tke  pressure  uii'tfiaui 
"efnov*n$pi/mp  connection. 
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PUMP  COMMCCTION 


r 


This  Pump 
Connection  is 
not  automatic 
and  is  design- 
ed only  for  Car 
Owners'  use  on  Hand 
Pumps  or  Engine  Pumps 
on  car.  Screw  this  con- 
nection into  the  coupling 
that  is  now  on  hose  and 
leave  it  there  as  a  perman- 
ent part  of  your  hose  line. 
When  you  wish  to  fill  your 
fires  attach  same  to  valve. 
Air  pressure  in  tire  can  be 
ascertained  without  de- 
taching connection  from 
valve  by  placing  tire  gauge 
on  top. 

Price   each   50c. 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St.   East,  Toronto 

London,  Eng.    New  York   Chicago 
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THE   ROOFING   PROBLEM 

By  Owen  Meredith 

THE  roofing  question  is  often  a  difficult 
one  to  solve,  for  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  roofing,  and  there  are  so  many 
conditions  surrounding  the  project  that 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  choose 
the  correct  material  suitable  to  the  par- 
ticular case  in  hand.  Yet  the  roofing 
problem  is  a  comparatively  simple  one, 
when  once  the  underlying  principles  are 
understood. 

The  first  requisite  in  roofing  is  perman- 
ence and  utility,  and  no  material  should 
be  used  which  will  not  meet  these  re- 
quirements. The  second  requisite  is  ap- 
pearance, and  this,  on  account  of  the  roof 
not  being  in  plain  sight,  can  often  be 
overlooked.  The  third,  the  least  import- 
ant from  some  standards,  and  most  from 
others,  is  cost.  Too  often  the  cost  is  given 
too  much  consideration,  or  rather,  is 
allowed  to  dominate  the  other  require- 
ments. 

Materials  of  a  durable  nature  are  not 
always  durable  when  used  for  roofing  pur- 
poses. One  must  consider  the  effect  of 
moisture,  wind,  frost,  and  sun  before  a 
decision  can  be  given.  The  action  of  any 
substance  under  the  above  influences  must 
be  such  that  no  bad  effects  result,  and  the 
materials  must  be  so  used  that  the  first 
requisite,  permanence,  is  evident.  The 
material  must  be  used  in  such  forms  that 
the  good  qualities  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, whilst  the  detrimental  habits  are  re- 
moved or  covered  up. 

The  appearance  of  the  roof  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  material,  and  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  used.  It  can  be  varied  by 
the  addition  of  other  materials  in  the  com- 
position, by  coating  the  surfaces  or  by 
changing  the  shape  of  the  pieces  of  which 
the  roof  is  composed.  Thus,  a  roof  may 
be  of  tile,  and  so  vary  by  the  nature  and 
composition  of  the  clay  as  well  as  by 
the  shaps  of  the  individual  tiles.  The 
shingles  may  be  stained  or  painted,  or  laid 
in  patterns  as  desired.  Asphalt  shingles 
may  be  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  with 
a  surfacing  of  varied  colors. 

The  material  for  the  roof  may,  through 
the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturer,  be  al- 
most any  durable  material.  Thus  we  have 
natural  stone,  either  in  the  shape  of  slabs 
to  be  laid  nearly  flat,  or  in  the  form  of 
slate  to  be  used  on  roofs  having  a  pitch 
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of  more  than  3  in.  to  the  foot.  Tile  is 
made  in  similar  shapes,  and  may  produce 
a  surface  subject  to  the  hardest  wear,  or 
may  be  laid  on  the  deepest  pitch,  to  give 
both  beauty  of  form  and  utility  as  a  cov- 
ering. Concrete  is  used  either  for  the  flat 
roof  or  as  slabs  for  various  pitches,  and 
its  application,  practically  in  one  piece, 
often  recommends  it.  Metal  is  used  in  a 
wide  variety  of  ways — in  large  sheets,  as 
of  corrugated  roofing,  in  strips  or  plates 
for  flat  roofing,  or  in  small  plates  or 
shingles. 

The  shingles  are  qften  of  the  same  form 
as  tiles,  and,  having  interlocking  edges, 
produce  at  once  a  tight  roof  and  a  pleas- 
ing appearance.  Compositions  of  asphalt 
with  felt  or  other  materials  are  used 
either  in  long  strips  or  rolls,  or  in  smaller 
pieces  approximately  the  size  and  shape 
of  wood  shingles.  Canvas  is  often  used 
for  decks,  balconies  and  the  like,  where 
gravel  roofing  would  be  undesirable  or 
impossible. 

The  selection  of  the  roofing  material  is 
governed  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  which 
cause  expansions  and  disintegration;  by 
the  rain,  which  causes  corrosion  in  most 
metals  and  has  a  bad  effect  on  some 
woods;  by  frost,  which  will  cause  trouble 
with  such  materials  as  stone,  slate,  tile,  by 
freezing  the  absorbed  water;  by  wind, 
which  sometimes  blows  the  roofing  entire- 
ly off  the  building. 

Certain  metals  such  as  lead  and  zinc, 
whilst  excellent  as  regards  permanence 
are  unsuited  for  large  areas  on  account 
of  their  expansion  «nd  contraction. 


Clean  Up  the  Poultry  House 

June  is  an  ideal  month  for  cleaning 
up  the  poultry  plant.  The  extremely  hot 
weather  has  not  yet  developed  the  vermin 
of  the  premises  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  fowl  are  outside  a  great  part 
of  the  day.  The  youngsters  are  not 
familiar  with  the  larger  poultry  houses 
and  for  that  reason  are  free  from  the 
vermin  pests. 

The  first  step  is  to  clean  out  the 
premises  as  thoroughly  as  hoe  and  shovel 
and  broom  can  do  this  work.  The  next  step 
is  the  disinfecting  stage.  Before  this  is 
begun  all  nests  should  be  emptied  of  every 
particle  of  straw  and  chaff.  All  feeding 
troughs  and  drinking  utensils  should  b» 
removed  and  scalded  very  thoroughly.    A 
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vigorous  going  over  with  the  scrub  brush 
is  a  good  preliminary  to  this  operation. 
When  the  premises  are  free  from  all  litter 
and  dust  the  disinfecting  is  done  by  thor- 
oughly spraying  every  crack  and  cranny 
with  coal  oil  or  some  special  mixture  of 
proven  worth  for  tms  purpose.  All  the 
better  is  it  in  this  spraying  is  done  with 
a  power  sprayer,  as  the  value  of  this  work 
consists  in  its  thoroughness  and  the  power 
sprayer  has  a  way  of  driving  the  disin- 
fectant into  every  recess  where  the  vermin 
may  lurk- 

About  a  week  after  this  operation  the 
premises  should  be  whitewashed  with 
fresh  lime  whitewash,  to  which  a  liberal 
amount  of  coal  oil  has  been  added. 

This  whitewashing  should  be  done  with 
the  utmost  care.  If  the  power  sprayer  is 
available  for  this  work,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  whitewash  should  go  every- 
where, into  cracks,  over  the  dropping 
boards  on  to  the  ceiling,  on  the  walls  and 
the  more  on  the  floor  the  better.  When 
the  premises  are  gone  over  in  this  way 
the  birds  will  find  themselves  in  a  home 
that  is  sweet,  clean  and  wholesome. 

Meanwhile  it  is  the  best  of  practice  to 
give  the  hens  the  best  dusting  at  intervals 
of  about  a  week  with  the  best  insect 
powder  the  market  can  supply.  Espe- 
cially should  the  mothers  be  dusted,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  chickens.  If  the  Biddies 
are  dusted  every  week  the  pullets  may  be 
depended  upon  to  come  to  their  winter 
quarters  in  fine  condition,  so  far  as  free- 
dom from  mites  is  concerned. 


MECHANICAL    MILKERS    AND 
COOLERS 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 

MR.  LAMPMAN,  of  Oxford  County, 
has  two  sons  to  help  him,  and  is  a 
large  milk  producer,  with  from  25  to  30 
cows  milking,  turning  off  12  to  14  cans 
of  milk  a  day.  Two  men  milk  these 
cows  in  about  an  hour  using  his  two- 
unit  milking  machine,  one  man  keeping 
both  double  units  on  the  go,  and  the 
other   following  him,   stripping. 

"I  was  one  of  the  first  around  here  to 
get  a  milker,"  he  said,  "and  there  were 
a  lot  who  tried  to  discourage  me  by  tell- 
ing me  that  the  milk  wouldn't  be  clean. 
Well,  I  sell  the  milk  to  the  condensery, 
and  I've  only  had  one  can  come  back 
to  me  since  I  got  it;  I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  can  that  time,  be- 
cause the  others  of  the  san^  milking 
were  all  right." 

Among  the  precautions  he  takes  to 
produce  the  milk  of  high  standard  de- 
manded by  the  condensery  (aside  from 
the  usual  methods  of  keeping  the  me- 
chanical milker  sanitary)  are:  Clipping 
the  cattie  twice  during  the  winter,  white- 
washing the  stable,  and  cooling  the  milk. 

Cooling  is  done  in  a  patent  affair  that 
cost  only  $25  several  years  ago.  It  has 
a  series  of  pipes,  one  above  another, 
filled  with  cold  water  in  circulation,  over 
which  the  milk  flows  in  a  thin  film,  being 
cooled  to  from  56  to  60  degrees  imme- 
diately after  being  drawn  from  the  cows. 
"I  always  did  cool  the  milk,"  he  says, 
"but  with  this  it  is  so  simple  that  it's 
a  pleasure  to  do  it." 

After  being  cooled  the  cans  of  night's 
milk  are  placed  in  water  tanks  to  be 
kept  cool  until  collected  in  the  morning. 

The  cans  of  milk  are  handled  by  a  small 
crane  and  carried  out  by  means  of  a  small 
overhead  track  out  to  be  loaded  on  the 
wagon.  / 

When  the  cow  stable  was  first  built, 
water  was  supplied  to  the  cattle  by  a 
spring  with  a  low  elevation,  and  piped 


Sunshine  Furnace 

Efficiency 


McClary  straight  walled 
6repot — no  ashes  to  absorb 
heat. 


The  test  of  furnace 
efficiency  is  the  volume  of 
heat  it  conserves  for  actual 
use,  from  the  heat  generated 
in  burning  your  fuel. 

There  is  a  fixed  volume 
of  heat  in  every  kind  of  fuel, 
whether  it  is  wood,  soft  coal 
or  anthracite. 

The  business  of  your  furnace  is  to 
extract  all  the  heat,  which  all  furnaces 
do — and  to  conserve  the  maximum 
of  it  for  use — which  the  Sunshine 
furnace  does. 


The  Sunshine  semi-steel  firepot  is 
built  with  straight  walls — not  sloping 
to  form  and  hold  a  non-conducting 
deposit  of  ashes.  A  very  important 
point  in  furnace  efficiency. 

The  grates  of  the  Sunshine  furnace 
are  equal  in  area  to  the  firepot,  so  that 
fresh  oxygen — without  which  proper 
combustion  is  impossible — flows  to 
every  part  of  the  fire  all  the  time. 

All  air  passages  are  exactly  pro- 
portioned so  that  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  air  passes  over  the  radiator — 
there  can  be  no  superheated  air,  nor 
any  under  heated  air,  sent  to  the  rooms 
above. 

The  doors,  drafts  and  dampers  are 
machined  to  fit  snugly  and  to  exclude 
heat-wasting  air  currents  from  the 
outside. 


Usual    sloping    wall    firepot. 
Blanket  of  ashes  absorbing  heat. 


Engineering  Service  Free. 


McClary's  own  heating  engineers  are  at  your  service  when  you  buy  a  Sunshine 
Furnace,  to  give  you  free  expert  advice  on  your  home-heating  requirements.  Write 
to  the  nearest  McClary  Branch  and  ask  for  particulars  about  this  service.  A  book- 
let, "Comfort  in  the  Home,"  makes  clear  all  the  things  you  want  to  know  about 
furnaces  and  it  is  sent  free  on  request. 

McClaryS 

Sunshine 

Furnace 

London  Toronto  Montreal         Winnipeg         Vancouver 

Calgary  St.  John,  N.B.  Hamilton         Edmonton        Saskatoon 
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ST.    MARGARET'S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO  A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS  CANADA 

FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  FROM  PREPARATORY  TO  HONOR  MATRI- 
CULATION.   FULL    COMMERCIAL    COURSE— MUSIC  —  ART  —  HOUSE- 
HOLD   SCIENCE  —  PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  —  GAMES  —  SWIMMING 
Mrs.   George   Dickson,   President.  Miss   Isobel   G.    Brown,   Principal 

Miss  Florence  Neelands,  B.A.,  Head  of  Senior  House.       Miss  Marjory  A.  Ford,  Head  of  Junior  House 
School   Re-opens   Tuesday,   September    17th.  Calendar  sent  on   application. 
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STABLE 
EQUIPMENT 

THERE  is  extra  long  service  with 
Toronto  Stalls  because  the  gal- 
vanizing of  the  steel  tubing  is 
done  by  dipping.  In  this  way  the 
tubing  is  galvanized  inside  as  well  as 
outside.  Same  way  with  our  painted 
stalls  and  stanchions.  Ordinary  stable 
equipment  rusts  away  from  the  inside. 
For  the  most  up-to-date  equipment, 
including  water  bowls,  bull  pens  and 
fittings  of  all  kinds,  write  for  the  handy 
booklet  on  Toronto  Stable  Equipment. 
Address: —  146 


ONTARIO    WIND    ENGINE 
&  PUMP   COMPANY 

Limited  , 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 

12  St.  Antoine  St.,   Montreal. 

Winnipeg  Calgary  Regina 


£J*d 


Butter   Pail 
with  fitting  cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pail,  and  tubs,  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  true  aousehold 
saving.  The  butter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  Sold  by 
your   dealer. 

THE    E.    B.    EDDY    CO.,    LIMITED 
HULL  -  CANADA 


by  gravity  to  a  trough  built  into  the 
cement  floor  just  at  their  forefeet.  The 
trough  is  boarded  over,  with  a  hinged 
door  in  front  of  each  animal  which  soon 
learns  to  raise  the  door,  "have  a  drink," 
and  let  it  drop  again. 

Later  he  had  drinking  bowls  put  in  a 
part  of  the  stable,  and  had  an  animal 
or  two  developed  the  bad  habit  of  "lick- 
ing water,"  with  the  result  that  they 
went  down  in  flesh,  so  he  moved  them 
to  the  mere  primitive  fount  with  the  trap 
door,  and  they  stopped  it,  improving  in 
condition  at  once. 

While  local  cheese  factories  were  pay- 
ing $1.63  per  100-pound  of  milk,  Mr. 
Lampman  was  receiving  $2.21  for  his 
milk.  "The  difference  in  price  far  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  extra  care  in  pro- 
ducing milk  for  the  condensery/'  he 
contends. 


RURAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  EXPRESS 
LINES 

AT  the  request  of  its  U.S.  highway 
•**•  transport  committee,  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  urges  prompt  action  for 
the  establishment  of  rural  motor  truck 
express  lines  wherever  they  may  be  need- 
ed through  various  States.  The  Council 
approves  the  widest  possible  use  of  the 
motor  truck  as  a  transportation  agency 
and  requests  that  all  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  facilitate  such  use.  The  investi- 
gations of  the  highways  transport  com- 
mittee upon  the  operation  of  rural  motor 
truck  express  lines  over  the  main  high- 
ways surrounding  the  population  centers 
demonstrate  the  following  important  war 


advantages  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  this  service: 

1.  Production  is  stimulated.  Farmers 
invariably  increase  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  their  production  when  regular 
marketing  facilities  are  made  available. 
In  every  section  studied,  a  great  increase 
in  the  variety  and  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion followed  the  establishment  of  the 
rural  express. 

2.  Farmers  are  relieved  of  their  task 
of  hauling  their  products  to  market,  and 
the  existing  farm  labor  supply  is  thereby 
greatly  conserved.  The  investigation 
shows  that  in  some  places  the  hauling 
done  by  five  men  with  wagons  can  be  done 
by  a  man  with  a  truck  at  many  times  the 
speed.  This  leaves  the  farm  laborers  at 
work  in  the  fields. 

3.  Additional  food  is  made  available  by 
tapping  the  farm  communities  which  have 
no  other  good  shipping  facilities.  Much 
of  this  additional  food  is  now  either  wasted 
or  greatly  deteriorated  because  of  poor 
shipping  facilities. 


Keeping  Ants  Off  Peonies 

Sprinkling  lime  or  camphor  gum  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  around  the  bush  but 
not  touching  the  plant  will  keep  ants  from 
bothering  the  peonies  says  one  reader. 


Burford,  Ont. 
We    prize    your    Farmers'    Magazini 
very  much.     It  is  worth  having  in  ay 
home  whether  they  farm  or  not. 

Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Gould. 


Building  a  Dumb  Waiter 


Q. — Will  you  kindly  advise  through 
your  magazine  just  how  a  dumb  waiter 
is  built. — Mrs.  P.  W.,  Sask. 

Ans. — We   are   printing   herewith    the 


working  drawing  of  the  construction  of 
dumb-waiter.       The     drawings     explaii 
themselves. 


Pulleys  and  ropes  may 
be  arranged  in  any 
manner  so  as  to  be 
most   easily   installed. 
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Modern  Conveniences  in  Prairie  Homes 

Continued  from  page   7 


Farm  home  of  William  Poole,  Goodlands,  Maiu,  equipped  with   electric  light,  water  and 
sewage  systems  and  hot  water  heating. 


grindstone,  and  in  some  cases  a  mangle, 
are  then  fastened  securely  in  line  with 
various  pulleys  on  the  line  shaft. 
These  pulleys  are  of  varying  sizes  to 
properly  regulate  the  speed  of  the  differ- 
ent machines.  There  is  now  no  room 
to  question  the  efficiency  of  the  small 
gas  engine  at  this  class  of  work.  The 
chief  point  to  remember  is  that  the  en- 
gine should  be  located  so  that  the  ex- 
haust can  be  muffled  sufficiently  to  keep 
down  the  noise  in  the  house. 

WATER  SYSTEMS 

As  an  actual  labor-saver,  it  is  doubtful 
if  anything  can  equal  the  installation  of 
a  water  system  that  will  bring  the  water 
from  a  well  or  cistern,  pump  it  into  a 
compression  tank  and  force.it  to  all  parts 
of  the  house  by  power.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  such  systems  are 
based,  and  when  examination  is  made  it 
is  surprising  how  simply  the  whole 
scheme  works. 

One  of  the  best  water  systems  the 
writer  has  seen  in  a  farm  house  is  on 
the  farm  of  Simon  Clark,  Rounthwaite, 
Man.  Mr.  Clark's  house  is  located  on 
the  bank  of  a  fresh  water  stream.  The 
stream  is  tapped  some  1,000  feet  beyond 
the  house  by  a  12-inch  galvanized  iron 
pipe.  This  carries  the  water  several  feet 
into  the  bank  where  a  well  is  located  and 
dug  a  few  feet  deeper  than  the  level  of 
the  galvanized  pipe.  The  constant  flow 
of  fresh  water  keeps  the  well  filled  to 
the  level  of  the  pipe,  and  an  overflow 
pipe  carries  the  surplus  back  to  the  run- 
ning creek.  A  water  pipe  is  then  con- 
nected from  the  well  to  a  pump  in  the 
basement  of  the  house.  When  the  pump 
starts  it  lifts  the  water  from  a  depth  of 
10  feet  in  the  well,  draws  it  140  feet  to 
the  pump  and  forces  it  into  a  compres- 
sion tank  in  the  basement.  The  pump 
is  driven  by  electricity  and  is  automatic. 
When  the  pressure  in  the  water  tank 
goes  down  to  a  given  point,  the  engine 
starts  automatically,  and  likewise  when 
the  pressure  goes  up  to  a  given  point 
the  pump  stops.  The  tank  always  car- 
ries sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  water 
to  all  parts  of  the  house  where  sinks, 
bath  tub  and  wash  basins  are  located. 

In  the  house  of  Wm.  Poole,  Goodlands, 
Man.,  the  writer  saw  a  complete  water 
system  which  differed  from  Mr.  Clark's 
in  one  particular*.     The  pump  bringing 


the  water  from  the  cistern  to  the  com- 
pression tank  was  worked  by  hand.  This 
gave  a  man  a  fifteen  to  thirty  minute 
job  each  day,  but  it  was  less  expensive 
than  power  pumping.  Mr.  Poole  is  plan- 
ning to  drive  his  pump  with  a  gas  engine 
this  year.  Mr.  Poole's  water  system 
cost  him  approximately  $300  for  pump, 
tanks   and    plumbing. 

HEATING  SYSTEMS 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  those 
with  different  heating  systems  is  that  the 
hot  water  is  more  satisfactory  than  either 
hot  air  or  steam.  A  continuous  supply  of 
heat  from  a  hot  air  furnace  has  the 
effect  of  drying  the  air  in  a  house  to  a 
point  where  it  is  almost  free  from  humid- 
ity. The  steam  heating  is  quite  satis- 
factory if  the  plumbing  is  done  by  ex- 
pert workmen.  Incompetent  plumbers 
often  instal  a  steam-heating  system 
where  circulation  is  retarded  and  a 
cracking  sound  is  continually  heard  in 
the  radiators.  The  hot  water  system 
overcomes  both  the  above  mentioned  dif- 
ficulties, and  it  is  claimed  that  should 
the  furnace  fire  burn  low,  hot  water  will 
retain    the   heat   longer   and   rise    again 


There  are  a  dozen  and  one  things  that  can 
be   done   with   electricity. 


more  quickly  to  a  high  temperature  than 
either  steam  or  hot  air.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  hot  water  heating  systems 
operate  is  that  the  application  of  heat  to 
a  hot  water  furnace  will  produce  cir- 
culation, and  consequently  a  constant  flow 
of  hot  water  is  maintained  throughout 
the  furnace,  radiators  and  connecting 
pipes. 

These  hot  water  systems  vary  in  price 
from  $500  upwards,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  house,  the  number  of  radiators 
and  the  class  of  equipment.  Mr.  Poole 
paid  $700  for  his  hot  water  furnace,  13 
radiators,  modern  bathroom  and  sewage 
disposal.  His  house  is  located  about  250 
feet  from  a  deep  ravine,  and  he  is  able 
to  simply  run  tile  to  this  ravine  to  carry 
away  his  sewage.  He  uses  4-inch  glazed 
tile,  buried  to  a  depth  of  7  feet.  Many 
would  have  to  use  a  septic  tank  which 
would  cost  extra.  Mr.  Clark  heated  his 
9-roomed,  brick  veneer  house  fr6m  a  hot 
water  furnace  with  only  15  tons  of  soft 
coal  from  August,  1916,  to  July,  1917. 

Coming  to  lighting  systems,  these  may 
be  considered  a  source  of  comfort  and 
safety  rather  than  a  labor-saver,  but 
many  a  woman  finds  them  at  least  saving 
the  work  of  cleaning"  lamps  and  lanterns. 
From  the  standpoint  of  safety  about 
buildings,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
electricity  is  a  very  great  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  coal  oil  lantern  and  lamp. 
Some  farmers  have  obtained  good  satis- 
faction from  the  acetylene  gas  light. 
These  latter  are  commonly  found  in  older 
settled  districts,  and  a  few  explosions 
have  been  recorded  where  they  are  in 
use.  This  danger  is  always  present  where 
explosive  gas  in  any  form  is  used. 

But  electricity  has  come  to  stay  as  a 
light  for  the  farm.  Different  systems 
are  in  common  use.  During  the  year  1917 
hundreds  of  lighting  plants  have  been 
installed  throughout  the  West,  aad  it  is 
astonishing  how  such  are  meeting  with 
popular  approval.  In  sections  of  central 
and  northern  Manitoba  nearly  every  far- 
mer has  an  electric  lighting  system. 

Simon  Clark  of  Rounthwaite  has  in- 
stalled an  automatic  electric  lighting 
plant  that  is  made  by  the  Fort  Wayne 
Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  111.  His 
engine  and  batteries  cost  $850;  pump, 
$90;  and  wiring  and  fixtures,  $110.  When 
the  charge  in  the  batteries  runs  down, 
the  engine  starts  automatically,  and  when 
recharged  the  engine  stops.  No  atten- 
tion is  necessary  beyond  oiling  the  engine. 
Mr.  Clark  did  not  instal  the  light  in  his 
stables,  but  Mr.  Poole  had  lights  both 
in  the  stable  and  loft  of  his  barn.  A  load 
of  hay  could  be  taken  off  as  readily  after 
night  as  in  the  day  time  by  the  light  of 
three  75-watt  lights  hung  from  the  loft 
roof. 

Then  there  are  the  dozen  and  one 
things  that  can  be  done  with  electricity 
once  the  storage  batteries  can  be  charged 
on  the  farm.  The  electric  iron  can  be 
used,  doing  away  with  a  fire  in  the  stove 
on  a  hot  afternoon.  All  the  machines 
about  the  house  can  be  run  by  electricity 
rather  than  a  gasoline  engine,  and  the 
cost  is  low.  Small  electric  heaters  can 
be  placed  in  cold  rooms  if  no  other  heat 
is  available.  Water  can  also  be  heated 
by  electricity,  bread  can  be  toasted  and 
food  can  be  cooked  in  electric  stoves. 

All  these  conveniences  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  our  Western  farm  women,  All 
that  is  required  is  that  people  become 
more  familiar  with  the  merits  of  these 
different  devices,  and  their  use  will  be 
more  general.  When  once  a  system  such 
as  any  one  of  the  above  is  installed  in  a 
community  the  contagion  spreads  rapidly 
until  it  is  no  longer  a  novelty  but  a 
necessity. 
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Farmers  of 
Big  Calibre 

THEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  biggish 
way  in  production — dairy  pro- 
ducts, live  stock,  grain.  They  are 
merchant  farmers — regarding  farm- 
ing not  merely  as  an  occupation — a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  business. 
And  so  they  read  business  papers — or  the 
business  portions  of  newspapers — with 
keen  interest  and  educated  intelligence. 
Their  outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They 
are  well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be 
leaders,  or  are  acknowledged  leaders. 
They  are  giving  farming  a  new  esteem 
— a  new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  accounts 
are  fat  and  their  holdings  of  securities 
are  sizeable. 

To  farmers  «<  the  type  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors  which  affect  markets. 

THE  Editor  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Post,  writing 
always  about  agriculture  in  relation 
to  the  nation's  business.  Another  regu- 
lar contributor  is  the  Editor  of  CANA- 
DIAN GROCER,  who  reviews  each  week 
the  cereal  situation,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  milling.  Other  equally  authori- 
tative men,  in  signed  articles,  contribute 
on  subjects  familiar  to  them.  Always 
there  is  the  story  of  some  man  who  has 
achieved  brilliant  success — a  story  of 
gripping  interest  because  it  is  true, 
graphically  written — a  romance  of  en- 
deavor. 

FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to  get  acquainted  with  it? 

The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  farmer,  or  are 
looking  forward  to  becoming  one,  we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.  THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of  interest  and  profit. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 

Dept.  F.M.,    143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

I  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
weekly,  for  four  months. 

(Signed) 


Investments  6  Insurance 

For  tke  Farmer 

The  New  War  Loan  and  Other  Bonds 

A  Chance  Now  for  the  Farmer  to  Make  5^  Per  Cent. 

By  J.  W.   Tyson 
Editor  the  Financial  Post. 


THE  Dominion  Government  is  again 
sending  out  a  call  for  the  dollars 
of  the  Canadian  people  to  aid  in  the 
financing  of  the  war  program  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  Empire,  the  general  affairs 
of  the  nation  and  domestic  business  ac- 
tivity— a  call  for  money  which  will  not 
only  play  a  part  in  discharging  our  na- 
tional duty  but  will  go  far  to  maintain 
general  prosperity.  The  subscription 
agents  for  the  Second  Victory  Loan  will 
be  around  in  October.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  money  should  burn  a  hole  in 
anyone's  pocket  in  the  meantime.  Nor 
for  that  matter  is  there  any  need  to  let 
it  rest  in  the  savings  bank  at  3  per  cent, 
if  the  owner  is  desirous  of  securing  at 
least  5Y2  per  cent.  Getting  that  addi- 
tional 2V2  per  cent,  is  a  simple  matter;  the 
government  has  made  it  very  easy. 

The  government  has  announced  a  new 
issue  of  debenture  stock  bearing  5%  per 
cent,  interest.  This  stock,  which  is  offered 
in  multiples  of  $50,  is  issued  for  one,  two 
or  three  years  from  June  1st,  1918,  but  is 
exchangeable  at  par  for  any  future  issue 
of  government  bonds.  The  investor  can, 
therefore,  make  his  investment  and  get 
5%  per  cent,  for  his  money  until  the  new 
issue  of  Victory  loan  is  made,  or  he  may 
leave  it  at  5%  per  cent,  for  the  period  of 
the  debenture. 

Even  a  slightly  higher  return  than  5% 
per  cent,  may  be  secured  by  an  investment 
in  the  last  Victory  loan,  now  being  offered 
at  a  fixed  price  of  99  V£  and  interest.  The 
present  buyer  would  not  only  get  5%  per 
cent,  on  his  money  between  the  date  of 
purchase  and  the  date  of  the  new  issue, 
when  it  is  exchangeable  at  par,  but  he 
would  also  get  the  bonus  of  V2  point  re- 
ferred to.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
recalled  that  a  month  ago  it  was  pointed 
out  in  this  column  that  there  was  a  bonus 
of  1%  points  awaiting  the  investor  in 
Victory  bonds  at  the  fixed  marked  price; 
since  that  time  the  fixed  price  has  been 
revised  and  advanced  %  of  a  point. 

Farmers  desirous  of  making  invest- 
ments in  either  the  debenture  stock  or 
Victory  bonds  should  communicate  with 
a  reliable  stock  or  bond  brokerage  house 
or  consult  their  local  bank  manager. 
*         *         * 

While  investment  interest  in  the  Cana- 
dian markets  is  still  largely  confined  to 
bonds,  there  has  not  recently  been  activity 
on  the  same  scale  which  was  noted  a 
month  or  so  ago.  In  this  connection  there 
appear  to  be  two  factors  at  work.  On 
the  one  hand  available  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose have  to  a  large  extent  been  absorbed 
and  on  the  other  the  financial  programs 
of  the  provinces  and  the  larger  cities  have 
been  pretty  well  rounded  out.  From  this 
time  forward  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Second  Victory  Loan  the  investment  field 
promises  to  become  more  and  more  re- 
stricted. Not  only  will  there  be  a  tend- 
ency for  investors  to  observe  the  call  for 
saving  to  make  the  new  loan  a  success, 


but  the  Minister  of  Finance  may  be  ex- 
pected to  apply  more  stringently  the  regu- 
lations affecting  new  issues  which  he  has 
power  to  administer. 

The  Second  Victory  Loan  will  be  for 
$250,000,000  with  $500,000,000  as  the  goal 
which  it  is  hoped  to  achieve.  This  means 
that  the  approaching  effort  will  be  even 
greater  than  the  last  and  every  individual 
in  the  country  as  well  as  companies,  cor- 
porations and  institutions  will  be  called 
upon  to  subscribe  to  their  limit  if  the 
desired  and  almost  necessary  success  is  to 
be  attained.  The  campaign  will  be  con- 
ducted by  even  a  more  complete  organiza- 
tion that^ivas  the  case  last  fall  afcd  to 
effect  this  organization  steps  are  already 
being  taken  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  less  thickly 
settled  portions  of  other  provinces. 

*  *         * 

From  the  stock  market  standpoint  there 
has  recently  been  little  change  in  the  Can- 
adian situation;  it  has  continued  dull  and 
narrow  with  only  spasmodic  efforts  to 
imitate  the  periodical  movements  which 
are  recorded  in  Wall  Street.  Generally 
speaking  New  York  has  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  maintain  investment  courage  in  the 
face  of  the  war  news  from  the  front  and 
this  has  been  more  than  a  little  inspiring 
to  those  who  follow  the  close  associations 
between  the  events  of  the  world  of  politics 
and  those  of  the  world  of  business.  With 
any  development  upon  which  anything 
like  a  favorable  construction  might  be 
placed  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  move 
prices  from  their  low  level  and  when  this 
movement  has  been  sufficient  to  encourage 
support  it  has  attained  considerable  pro- 
portions in  the  face  of  a  technical  situa- 
tion which,  while  sound,  is  not  particu- 
larly encouraging  from  the  financial 
standpoint. 
In  Canada  due  to  the  favoritism  which  has 
been  shown  for  bonds,  together  with  the 
general  tightening  of  the  money  reins 
preparatory  to  the  new  Dominion  loan,  it 
is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  im- 
portant forward  movement  of  the  stocks 
for  some  months.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
evident  that  prices  have  been  driven  to  a 
low  level  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
probability  of  further  shrinkage  unless 
even  more  serious  developments  occur  in 
the  military  situation  than  have  been 
foreseen  and  discounted.  Prices  of  in- 
dustrial and  other  common  and  preferred 
stocks,  as  well  as  industrial  bonds,  are 
regarded  as  being  on  a  low  basis  at  the 
present  quotations  and  unless  there  are 
new  burdens  in  the  way  or  government 
taxes  or  legislation  of  a  confiscatory  na- 
ture in  regard  to  administration  of  the 
different  companies  a  broad  constructive 
movement  is  anticipated  when  the  end  of 
the  war — with  a  lessening  of  the  financial 

strain — is  in  sight. 

*  *         * 

The  development  of  the  system  of  land 
loans  in  the  United  States  under  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  and  through  the  operation  of  twelve 
Farm  Land  Banks  has  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  over  three  thousand  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Association  with  a 
membership  of  about  50,000  farmers  to 
whom  the  Federal  Land  Banks  have  loan- 
ed nearly  $100,000,000.  The  distribution 
of  the  associations  over  the  map  is  irregu- 
lar, indicating  that  the  credit  offered  flows 
where  it  is  needed,  acting  as  a  regulator 
of  interest  rates  and  supplementing  other 
banking  facilities  where  they  are  inade- 
quate. Particularly  has  this  been  the  case 
in  the  dry-farming  sections  of  the  South 
and  South-west.  In  these  sections  loans 
as  high  as  13  per  cent,  on  personal  secur- 
ity have  not  been  unusual  while  8  and  9 
per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  advances  se- 
cured by  land. 

Under  this  system  in  the  United  States 
a  loan  may  be  as  small  as  $100  and  can- 
not exceed  $10,000.  The  average  size  is 
$2,270.  There  is  a  vigorous  agitation  to 
have  the  limit  raised  to  $25,000  on  the 
ground  that  the  system  has  been  checked 
in  some  of  the  best  farming  districts  of 
the  country  by  the  $10,000  limit.  The 
average  number  of  members  of  the  as- 
sociations is  seventeen;  the  minimum 
allowed  by  law  is  10. 

The  development  of  the  organization 
outlined  has  been  the  result  of  one  year's 
operations  but  probably  appears  unduly 
optimistic  as  presented  by  the  Farm  Loan 
Board.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  room 
for  great  development,  there  being  some 
2,500,000  borrowing  farmers  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  the  50,000  now 
members  of  the  different  branch  associa- 
tions. 


AVOID   THE   FRENZY 

By  James  D.  Kennedy 

NEVER  was  it  truer  of  the  farmer's 
business  world  than  it  is  to-day  that 
things  are  not  what  they  seem.  For  the 
farmer  is  under  the  same  economic  laws 
as  other  business  men.  Just  now  the 
country  is  passing  through  a  time  of  ap- 
parently unexampled  prosperity.  To  the 
thoughtful  and  deep  seeing,  however,  the 
times  are  full  of  financial  peril.  The 
apparent  prosperity  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  war,  the  most  destructive  force  known 
to  man  for  all  that  has  to  do  with  human 
fortune  or  human  welfare.  And  destruc- 
tion is  always  followed  by  the  time  of 
reparation.  Such  a  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion always  is  a  time  of  apparent  reaction. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  war 
followed  a  period  of  marvelous  commercial 
prosperity.  Hence  the  slowness-  with 
which  we  feel  the  effect  of  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  hours.  Paying  the  war  debts 
is  always  like  the  paying  for  a  dead  horse. 
In  plain  English,  it  is  up  to  every 
farmer  to  go  as  cautiously  as  he  can. 
Young  people,  especially,  should  scorn 
anything  that  savours  of  luxury  or  of 
easy  living.  If  prices  are  good,  all  the 
more  important  is  it  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  from  every  transaction.  There  is 
nothing  gained  by  making  a  good  bargain 
only  to  throw  away  the  profits  on  some 
luxury  that  really  does  no  one  any  good. 
An  occasional  bond  will  prove  a  far 
greater  comfort  than  the  memory  of  a 
good  time  that  consisted  largely  of  some 
folly  or  extravagance.  It  takes  a  level 
headed  farmer  to  stand  big  prices.  On  the 
other  hand  the  farmer  who  buys  only  what 
he  has  need  of  rarely  is  obliged  to  sue  for 
mercy  at  the  knee  of  his  creditor.  The 
big  increase  in  the  price  of  everything  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  has  bred  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  everything  the  farmer  has 


YOUR    MONEY   CAN   EARN    5& 
WITH  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY 

$100  invested   at  5VZ%     doubles  itself  in  less 
than  13  years. 

$100  saved  at  3%  takes  23J^  years  to  do  the 
same  thing. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  invest  your  money 
at  only  3%  when  you  can  secure  5H%  with 
equal  safety  and  convenience.  It  would 
also  be  equally  foolish  to  endanger  your 
savings  in  order  to  secure  a  slightly 
higher  rate  of  interest.  But  your  money 
CAN  earn  5Y2%,  without  risk  of  loss,  by 
investing  it  in 

STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION  DEBENTURES 

Thousands  of  people  have  invested  their  sav- 
ings in  these  debentures  without  the  loss  of 
a  dollar  invested. 

The  debentures  are  Issued  In  sums  of  $100 
and  upwards,  and  the  interest  is  paid  by  your 
local  bank  in  cash  on  the  day  it  is  due. 
Write  for  our  booklet  entitled  "Profits  from  Savings." 
It  explains  what  these  Debentures  are  and  why  they 
are  so  good  a  security. 

Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  Funds     .    .     S3, 3 62, 3 78.63 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Head  Office. 8Z88 HingSt. £.  Toronto 


Branch  Offices  : 

AYR  BROCKVILLE  CHATHAM 

ELMIRA      NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 


Who  Takes  the  Chances? 


Who  runs  the  risk  when  the  bread-winner  neglects  to  secure  the 
protection  of  Life  Insurance  for  those  dependent  upon  him? 

Not  himself  surely,  but  those  for  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  provide 
run  the  risk  of  his  untimely  death 

Whatever  chances  a  man  may  rightly  take  for  himself,  there 
can  be  -no  excuse  for  subjecting  others  to  a  risk  against  which 
they  cannot  guard. 

The  Great- West  Life  Policies  offer  all  that  can  be  desired  in  Life 
Insurance;  low  rates,  high  profit  returns,  and  the  safeguard  of 
careful,  conservative  management. 

THE  GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE   COMPANY 

DEPT.  "W"  B.«d  Ofic*-WlNNIPEG 


H«id  Ofici.  Toronto 


"Some   of  the  Letters  in   Our   Daily   Mail" 

is  a  pamphlet  you  ought  to  read 

Copy  mailed  on  request  or  can  be  secured 
from  any  Excelsior  agent 

EXCELSIOR  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY,    TORONTO 
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Handy  Scales 
for  Farm  Use 

Convenience  and  service  are 
the  chief  features  of  the 

Fairbanks 

Farm  Scales 

The  handle  at  the  base  of  the 
weighing  post  permits  of 
ready  transportation  on  its 
own  wheels  to  any  part  of 
the  farm  buildings.  In  house 
or  barn  or  dairy  it  serves  any 
purpose  up  to  2000  pounds 
capacity. 

Fairbanks  Portable  Farm 
Scales  are  compact  and  ab- 
solutely accurate.  The  plat- 
form is  34  x  25>^  inches  and 
lias  a  clearance  of  1 1  3-8 
inches  above  the  ground. 
Write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  de- 
tails of  this  and  other  types  of  scales. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks- Morse 
Co.,  Limited  st.John 

„  -  Quebec 


In  all  countries.   Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S ADVISER.whieh  will  be  sent  free. 

MARION  &  MARION, 

388  University  St.,  Montreal 
918    F    Street  Washington.    D.C. 


ATENTS 


D 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  patent 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions  wanted. 
^^L  *1. 000, 000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send 
^^*    sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.     Our 

FOUR   BOOKS    sent   free.     Patents    advertised    FRET?. 

We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their  FRFF 


Inventions. 

VICTOR    J 
699    Ninth    Street 


EVANS    & 


COMPANY 
Washington, 


D.C. 


STOPS 

\  LAM  EN  ESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similai 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.     $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

Dr  delivered.     Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.YOUNG. P. D.  F., 482  Lrmans  Bldg., Montreal. Can. 

Absorulne  and  Absnrbme.  Jr..  arc   made  10  tanaaa. 


to  buy.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
farmer's  keeping  true  the  balance  between 
what  he  has  to  sell  and  what  he  has  to 
buy.  Far  better  for  the  farmer  just  now 
to  confine  himself  to  purchasing  only  those 
thing  that  will  aid  him  in  more  profitable 
production.  The  farmer  who  does  this  has 
an  all  day  job  ahead  of  him.  When  we 
remember  how  few  make  any  real  ad- 
vance on  the  little  property  left  them  by 
their-  parents,  we  see  the  importance  of 
constantly  reminding  all  and  singular  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  sisters  three  who  have 
so  much  to  do  with  our  financial,  uplift, 
namely,  prudence,  industry  and  economy. 


KEEP  TAB  ON  YOUR  BUSINESS 

By  John  Maxwell 

DUSY  days  on  the  farm  may  easily  re- 
■*-*  suit  in  careless  business  methods. 
Yet  good  business  methods  are  the  founda- 
tion of  farm  success.  Carelessness  in  this 
regard  frequently  spoils  the  toil  of  a 
season.  Though  the  farmer  is  driven 
hard,  the  man  who  does  business  with  him 
is  wide  awake  and  transacts  his-  part  in 
the  most  approved  manner — often  to  the 
farmer's  discomfiture. 

First  and  foremost,  the  farmer  should 
make  an  immediate  record  of  any  transac- 
tion to  which  he  is  a  party.  The  record 
should  be  made  on  the  spot.  If  an  agent 
wishes  to  do  business  he  should  be  obliged 
to  go  to  the  farmer's  house  with  the  farm- 
er and  before  the  agent  leaves  his  place 
he  should  have  all  that  was  done  down  in 
black  and  white.  This  first  or  original 
entry  should  not  be  lost,  as  upon  it  may 
depend  the  farmer's  welfare.  Trusting 
to  one's  memory  is  fatal  when  it  comes 
to  matters  of  business. 

Next,  all  the  papers  and  letters  per- 
taining to  any  transaction  should  be  kept 
together.  If  possible  they  should  be  pin- 
ned together  and  kept  in  a  special 
envelope.  As  soon  as  any  communications 
dealing  with  this  transaction  are  received 
they  should  forthwith  be  placed  in  this 
envelope. 

Every  farmer  should  aim  to  leave  a 
complete  record  of  all  his  affairs  in  such 
a  condition  that  anyone  can  readily  follow 
up  any  or  all  of  his  business  relations. 
For  farmers,  as  for  all  born  of  woman,  it 
is  the  unlooked  for  thing  that  takes  place. 
For  unaccountable  reasons  the  cordial 
business  relations  of  a  lifetime's  standing 
are  broken  up.  Accidents  that  deprive 
one  of  his  memory  or  his  faculties  come 
like  the  bolt  from  the  blue.  Death  comes 
when  least  looked  for.  Misunderstand- 
ings occur  between  those  who  have  known 
and  trusted  each  other  for  years.  When 
such  eventualities  emerge  there  is  nothing 
like  the  definite  record  to  preserve  the 
peace  or  to  guard  the  rights  of  all  con- 
cerned. Many  there  be  that  know  these 
things,  but  happy  are  they  who  do  them. 
A  moment's  attention  to  a  business  matter 
when  given  at  the  proper  moment  may 
save  quarrels  that  years  will  not  settle. 
Let  each  business  deal  be  recorded  simp- 
ly but  fully  in  the  plainest  words  one  can 
command  and  only  good  can  ensue. 


Can't  Do  Without  the  "Farmers' 
Magazine." 

R.  R.  No.  1,  Uxbridge,  Ont. 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  ($1.00) 

my  renewal  for  one  year  for  the  Farmers' 

Magazine.    /  am  well  pleased  with  your 

paper,  and  would  not  like  to  do  without  it. 

Jenni."  Ball. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  ACTING  EARLY 

By  W.  E.  Underwood 
From  the  Independent 

IN  1882  an  intimate  friend  and  close  associate 
of  mine,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years 
old,  secured  -a  whole  life  policy  for  $1,000  at 
an  annual  premium  of  $18.35.  By  a  "whole 
life,"  which  is  one  of  its  designations,  I  mean 
a  policy  the  premiums  on  which  must  be  paid 
once  a  year  until  death,  or  if  so  fortunate,  or 
unfortunate,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  age 
ninety-six,  at  which  age  the  reserve  or  cash 
value  of  every  whole  or  ordinary  life  policy 
equals  its  face  and  may  be  withdrawn. 

At  the  time  he  took  the  $1,000  policy  at  a 
premium  of  $18.35  a  year  it  would  have  been 
just  as  easy  to  have  made  it  $5,000  at  $91.75, 
and  no  hardship  if  it  had  been  $10,000  at 
$183.50,  for  he  was  unmarried  at  the  time  and 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year.  But 
he  was  twenty-two-  Although  a  youngster  of 
unusual  good  judgment  and  hard  common 
sense,  he  was  not  superior  to  the  general 
mass  in  his  attitude  toward  life  insurance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  money  affairs  he 
was  under-average  as  to  judgment  and  though 
never  a  spender,  a  generous,  and  too  often  an 
imprudent,  provider.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
"rainy  days"  in  his  calendar;  no  years  to  come 
in  which  the  vim  and  vigor  of  manhood  and 
the  capacity  to  struggle  valiantly  would  be 
worn  down  by  the  continuance  of  days  and 
the  weight  of  the  harness  which  every  good 
man  must  carry. 

This  is  not  criticism,  for  I  am  able  to  point 
out  my  friend's  mistakes  only  because  the 
years  have  revealed  them  to  me.  And  in  what 
did  his  error  as  to  life  insurance  consist? 

Three  years  ago  he  came  to  me  for  advice 
on  the  subject.  Things  had  gone  wrong  with 
him.  He  was  not  as  resourceful  in  meeting 
and  overcoming  adverse  conditions  as  form- 
erly. Age  was  beginning  to  dull  his  energy 
and  abridge  his  productive  powers.  He  looked 
weary.  I  knew  he  was  worried.  He  confessed 
to  me  that  he  had  been  taking  desperate 
chances  for  several  years  and  that  a  part  of 
his  present  trouble  was  due  to  the  thought, 
which  never  abandoned  him,  of  what  would 
happen  to  "the  girls,"  as  he  calls  the  family, 
if  he  should  die.  I  asked  him  how  much  life 
insurance  he  then  had,  and  was  not  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  entire  line  consisted  of  that 
old  policy  of  $1,000. 

"Don't  you  waste  another  day,"  said  I. 
"Get  at  least  $10,000  more;  and  then  you 
won't  have  half  enough." 

But  how?  Business  was  bad  and  had  been 
steadily  growing  worse;  living  expenses  would 
had  been  mounting  just  as  steadily.  What 
would  $10,000  cost?  Here  it  was  my  friend 
was  to  learn,  too  late  one  valuable  lesson.  There 
is  no  business  in  the  world  which  gives  so  much 
point  to  the  maxim:  "Time  is  money."  In 
its  way  it  will  tell  you  how  much  money  time 
is  worth.  Here  is  what  the  rate  book  of  the 
company  which  had  issued  its  $1,000  policy  to 
him  in  1882  told  us: 

"Your  age  is  fifty-four.  A  whole  life  pol- 
icy at  that  age  costs  $54.33  per  $1,000;  there- 
fore $10,000  will  cost  you  $543.30  a  year. 
Since  you  last  needed  our  services  thirty-two 
years  have  been  taken  from  your  stock,  and 
the  cost  has  risen  300  per  cent.  There  is  no 
power  can  alter  the  conditions.  What  you 
cannot  give  us  in  time,  you  will  have  to  give 
in  money." 

"Just  think,"  said  my  friend,  "of  what  folly 
I  have  been  guilty.  Do  you  know,  I  have  kept 
that  $1,000  policy  out  of  sentiment.  It  was 
my  first.  I  have  taken  dozens — well,  at  least 
a  dozen — since,  carried  them  a  while,  bor- 
rowed on  them  as  I  needed  and  rather  than 
be  inconvenienced  let  them  lapse.  Never  even 
took  any  paid-up  insurance.  Had  my  cash 
surrender  values  every  time.  But  I  kept 
that  little  first  policy  intact." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  that  little  first  policy 
is  going  to  save  you  now  if  you  can  pass  a 
satisfactory   physical   examination.     And   we 
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are  going  to  that  same  company  for  a  $10,000 
policy." 

"Fine!"  he  exclaimed,  "but  how  is  that  runt 
of  a  policy  going  to  save  me?" 

"Can  you  put  up  a  hundred  dollars  or  so?" 
I  inquired. 

"Y-e-s,"  he  answered,  "but  where's  the  $400 
'or  so'  coming  from  for  the  premium  on  the 
$10,000?" 

"Sometimes  sentiment  pays  a  substantial 
reward  in  hard  money;  and  sometimes  the 
small  things  in  life,  things  like  a  little  'runt 
of  a  policy,'  bulk  large  in  emergencies.  Do 
you  know,"  I  continued,  "I  am  astonished  that 
you  haven't  been  ass  enough  to  pull  down  the 
cash  surrender  value  on  that  little  policy  long 
ago!" 

"So  am  I,"  he  confessed,  "I  simply  never 
associated  that  particular  policy  with  a  cash 
surrender;  piece  of  sentimentality,  I've  told 
you.  The  truth  is  I  never  think  of  that 
policy  except  when  the  notice  comes  once  a 
year  asking  for  $18.53,  less  the  dividend,  and 
I  have  never  been  so  hard-up  I  couldn't  send 
that  amount,  $14  or  $15,  promptly.  That 
done,  I  just  as  promptly  forget  it." 

I  found  we  could  borrow  about  $400  on  the 
thirty-two  years'  old  $1,000  policy,  and  we 
did  it;  and  we  secured  an  additional  $10,000 
in  the  same  company;  and  paid  the  premium 
on  it  for  a  year;  and  the  splendid  fellow  who 
had  "fumbled"  on  life  insurance  matters, 
when  he  got  that  new  policy,  seemed  to  grow 
ten  years  younger,  for  he  was  thinking  about 
"the  girls"  throughout  the  whole  business. 
The  specter  born  of  fear  had  vanished  from 
his  soul. 

Circumstances  continued  narrow  with  my 
friend  for  more  than  a  year,  but  by  cutting 
an  expense  here  and  practising  a  reasonable 
system  of  self-denial  there,  all  the  household 
co-operating,  at  least  $50  were  laid  away  each 
month,  some  months  a  little  more,  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  against  the  second  premium  on  the 
big  policy  and  a  small  amount  in  reduction 
of  the  loan  on  the  other.  When  that  day  ar- 
rived, the  premium  was  paid  and  the  loan  re- 
duced by  $100.  Within  six  months  following, 
due  to  the  war,  the  line  of  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged  experienced  a  revival,  orders 
continued  to  multiply,  profits  increased  tre- 
mendously and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
Faithful  to  the  promise  made,  no  time  was 
lost  in  paying  off  the  balance  of  the  loan  when 
a  larger  ■"ohii'-f  of  money  came  to  him. 


Little  Reseeding  Needed 

Saskatchewan  Now  Looking  For   Warm 
Weather 

The  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  its  fort- 
nightly crop  report  recently.  Reports  re- 
ceived from  telegraphic  crop  correspon- 
dents would  indicate  that  rain  and  snow 
have  been  general  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince during  end  of  May,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  parts  of  western  Saskatche- 
wan. Frost  and  cold  weather  have  been 
general  all  over  the  province,  and  warm 
weather  is  now  needed.  In  some  parts  the 
high  winds  have  caused  some  damage,  but 
very  little  reseeding  has  been  necessary. 
Correspondents  state  that  in  some  places 
rye  has  been  winter-killed.  In  other  dis- 
tricts a  large  increase  in  the  area  sown  to 
spring  rye  is  shown.  Oats  and  barley 
seeding  is  practically  completed. 


Sow  Rape  Now 

Sowing  of  rape  can  be  done  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  July.  If  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  germinate  the  crop  quickly, 
there  will  be  enough  fall  growth  to  pro- 
duce excellent  hog,  sheep  and  even  cattle 
pasture. 


-Poilu   (on  short 
your      mistress's 


An  Absentee  Owner 
leave)) — "Where      is 
maid?" 

Suzette. — "Up-stairs,  monsieur,  arrang- 
ing madame's  hair." 

Poilu. — "And     madame — is     she     with 
her?" — Cassell's  Journal. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER, 

C.V.O..  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  President 


SIR  JOHN'AIRD,  General  Manager 
H.  V.  F.  JONES.  Ass't  Gen'L  Manager 


Capital  Paid  Up,  $15,000, 000  J  Reserve  Fund,  .  $13,500,000 


We  must  do  many  things,  but  everything 

that  will  help  to  win  the  war. 

You  can  help  by  saving. 

Interest  is  allowed  on  Savings  Deposits  of  $1  and 
upwards  at  any  branch  of  the  Bank.  1® 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY 


SHIP  IT 

DIRECT, 
TO  US 


This  Book  FREE 

A  nicely  illustrated  and 
handy  book  of  36  pages — 
containing  practical  pointers 
on  sheep  raising  and  wool 
marketing. 

A  few  good  sheep,  with  ord- 
inary care,  will  bring  in 
more  money  for  the  amount 
invested  than  any  other 
branch  on  an  average  mixed 
farm. 

This  book  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  every  owner  of  sheep. 
If  you  are  interested  in 
sheep,  write  us  to-day  and 
we  will  gladly  mail  you  your 
copy     of    this     book     FREE. 


DON'T  FORGET 

Every  Farmer  gets  all  his  money 
IN  FULL  AND  AT  ONCE  when  he 
ships  his  wool  to  us  direct. 

He  receives  the  highest  obtain- 
able prices. 

He  saves  THE  MIDDLEMEN'S 
PROFITS. 

Before  selling  your  Wool  to  any- 
one, WRITE  TO  US  FOR  PRICES 
and  tell  us  how  many  fleeces  you 
have  and  breed  of  sheep  clipped 
from. 

It  costs  nothing  to  write  and 
means  money  in  your  pocket  if  you 
do. 

We  have  been  buying  wool  for 
over  30  years — and  know  the  mar- 
ket from  the  ground  up. 

Prices  now  are  very  high  and  we 
strongly  recommend  you  to  ship  to 
us  as  soon  as  possible. 


WOOL 


rimitedL 

Desk  118,  HALL  AM  BUILDING,  TORONTO 

FURS 


HIDES 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Bissell 

AND 

Service 

ARE  ONE.  The  Imple- 
ments bearing  the  Bissell 
trade  mark  stand  always 
for  service — one  goes  with 
the  other — Bissell  Disks 
have  time  and  again  made 
a  record  for  themselves 
doing  double  the  work 
against  all  competitors. 

The  merit  of  the  Bissell 
implements  is  strikingly 
proven  by  letters  from  rep- 
resentative farmers  in 
Canada,  United  States  and 
New  Zealand — one  of  our 
many  satisfied  users 
writes  as  follows: 

Memn  P.  O.,  Sask.,  Canada, 
T.E.  Bissell  Co.,  Ltd., 

Elora,  Ont. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

Tour  Disk,  which  I  have  used  for  ten 
years,  has  given  me  excellent  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  only  put  one  plate  on  as 
regards  repairs  till  now,  and  I  think  if 
new  ball  boxes  are  furnished,  it  will 
run  another  ten.  It  has  been  over  some 
of  the  roughest  ground  in  Saskatchewan 
as  our  land  is  mostly  Bcrub  and  some 
heavy  timber,  besides  a  lew  stones,  and 
it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  all  to  pieces  by 
now,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be 
beat  for  durability  and  light  draft.  I 
remain,   Tours  truly, 

George  Spencer. 

The  particular  impressing  fea- 
ture of  "Bissell"  implements  is 
their  durability.  Words  of  Praise 
encourage  us  to  make  "Bissell 
and  Service"  greater  than  ever. 

The  name  Bissell  has  the  con- 
fidence of  all  farmers  because 
of  the  assurance  they  have  in 
the  service  and  guarantee  that 
backs  up  the  implement  bearing 
the  name.  Recognition  of  this 
fact  is  the  Foundation  Stone  of 
Bissell's  Service. 

,T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.  LTD. 

ELORA,  -  ONT. 
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With  the  Fruit  Grower 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Of  all  leading  early  and  late  varieties,  45c  per 
hundred,  mail  prepaid;  $2.50  per  thousand,  ex- 
press collect.  Also  Brussels  Sprouts;  Kale; 
Cauliflower,  Snowball;  Kohlrabi,  and  Onion 
Plants  (for  large  winter  onions).  Ask  for  price 
card.  'We  are  shipping  successfully  to  all  parts 
of  Canada. 

HEROLD'S  FARM 

Fruitland,  Ontario 
Dept.  U  Niagara  District 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.    If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing     full     particulars. 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25tk  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


AN    OKANAGAN    COLD    STORAGE 
MOVE 

By  John  Pawtuckaway 

CO-OPERATIVE  cold  storage,  talked 
about  lately  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley  of  B.C.,  is  to  become  an  actuality. 
Members  of  the  fruit  union  at  Vernon, 
the  leading  shipping  point,  have  formed 
the  "Vernon  Storage  Co.,  Ltd.,"  a  joint 
stock  concern,  and  will  erect  on  a  con- 
venient site,  in  season  to  be  used  for  the 
1918  crop,  a  building  250  feet  by  150  feet. 
The  basement  and  first  storey  will  be 
frost-proof.  The  loft  will  be  used  for  the 
storage  and  assembling  of  boxmaking 
materials.  The  total  capacity  of  the  plant 
will  be  upwards  of  250  carloads.  It  will 
add  tremendously  to  the  strength  of  the 
producers'  position.  Hitherto  approach  of 
cold  weather  has  forced  the  crop  from  the 
valley  and  into  wholesalers'  and  retailers' 
hands  whether  market  conditions  were 
favorable  or  otherwise. 

So  far  as  is  known  this  is  the  first  ven- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Canada.  Even  in  the 
much  older  apple  districts  of  the  United 
States,  storage  facilities  owned  by  grow- 
ers are  a  rarity.  The  success  of  the  Ver- 
non warehouse  will  likely  result  in  the 
building  of  similar  ones  at  several  other 
points  in  the  fruit  districts  of  the  pro- 
vince. Along  with  an  individual  selling 
force  and  liberal  advertising  of  standard 
brands,  leading  to  widespread  consumer 
demands,  association-owned  storage  faci- 
lities will  bring  better  profits  in  the  small- 
crop  years  and  furnish  maximum  protec- 
tion against  poor  markets  in  years  of 
superabundant  crops. 

The  fast-increasing  production,  coupled 
with  wartime  transportation  congestion, 
has  made  the  apple  movement  from  the 
Okanagan  the  past  two  years  a  matter  of 
considerable  worry.  Last  year  only  an 
exceptionally  mild  season  prevented  the 
frosting  of  large  quantities  of  picked 
fruit.  The  Vernon  growers  had  the  in- 
centive of  a  very  successful  price  year  in 
1917,  and  this  year  the  storage  plant 
materializes.  The  United  Growers'  man- 
agement realized  last  fall  that  with  valley 
storage  facilities  considerably  better 
prices  could  have  been  obtained  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop. 

As  the  petals  drop  and  the  fruit  begins 
to  form,  B.C.  growers  are  optimistic. 
Quite  a  number  of  orchard  tracts  have 
changed  hands,  and  another  development 
not  looked  for  two  or  three  years  back  is 
quite  a  large  plating  of  new  trees  at  vari- 
ous places  in  the  Okanagan  and  Kere- 
meos.  At  the  latter  point  the  varieties 
planted  are  those  which  have  proved  the 
best  sellers  there  in  recent  years,  Mc- 
intosh Red  and  Delicious 

Fruit  crop  prospects  are  excellent 
throughout  the  province,  in  the  Koote- 
nays,  the  Fraser  Valley,  Vancouver  Is- 
land, Kamloops  and  the  Okanagan.  Apri- 
cots, pears,  prunes,  peaches,  plums  and 


cherries  blossomed  very  heavily  and 
promised  a  full  crop.  The  Okanagan 
apple  will  run  from  a  light  yield  in  the 
case  of  Jonathans  to  a  heavy  one  with 
Wageners.  A  good  medium  crop  is  in 
prospect. 

Co-operation  in  fruit  marketing  seems 
firmly  established  in  the  Okanagan  Valley 
where  the  industry  a  few  years  back  was 
in  a  very  panicky  condition.  The  Okan- 
agan United  Growers  marketed  fruit  and 
vegetables  valued  at  exceeding  $1,000,000 
in  1917.  This  year  they  are  making  a 
drive  to  increase  the  tonnage  handled, 
as  the  bigger  the  business  done  the  small- 
er the  proportionate  selling  charges,  less 
severe  the  internal  competition,  and  bet- 
ter the  prices.  Prairie  interests  are  estab- 
lishing in  the  Okanagan  this  year  their 
own  packing  houses,  planning  to  compete 
with  the  Unions,  and  the  United  Growers 
are  girding  themselves  to  combat  what 
will  probably  be  an  unfavorable  influence. 
The  private  buyers  will  probably  offer  the 
bait  of  apparently  better  returns  in  an 
attempt  to  wean  growers  away  from  their 
organization. 

The  Okanagan  United  Growers  now 
maintains  its  own  selling  force,  with  of- 
fices in  Vancouver,  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
Regina  and  Winnipeg. 

There  is  impending  a  happy  arrange- 
ment between  the  Okanagan  United 
Growers  and  the  Fraser  Valley  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  whereby  the  former 
will  handle  all  the  vegetables  produced  by 
milk  producers  at  a  fixed  charge  of  $2  a 
ton.  The  milk  association  proposes  to 
conduct  a  vegetable  department  along 
similar  lines  to  those  followed  with  milk. 
The  Lower  Fraser  Valley  is  a  great  veget- 
able growing  section,  but  in  the  past,  with 
no  organization,  there  has  been  frequent 
cause  for  complaint  at  the  treatment  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  brokers  and  job- 
bers. The  contemplated  arrangement 
would  add  greatly  to  the  power  of  the 
United  Growers,  with  similar  enhanced 
benefit  to  individual  farmers.  It  would 
probably  quickly  settle  the  difficulties 
which  arise  between  evaporators  and  pro- 
ducers over  prices- 


Cleaning  Spark  Plugs 

When  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  spark 
plugs  this  simple  method  will  be  found 
very  effective.  To  a  quart  of  hot  water 
add  about  a  tablespoonful  of  common  con- 
centrated lye,  usinp  a  porcelain  or  iron 
vessel.  Place  several  spark  plugs  in  the 
solution  and  place  over  a  slow  fire.  Boil 
about  20  minutes  and  then  examine  the 
plugs  to  see  if  they  are  thoroughly  clean. 
You  will  find  the  carbon  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, leaving  them  bright  and  shin- 
ing. Should  any  particle  remain  in  an 
obstinate  case  it  will  be  found  easy  to  wipe 
or  blow  it  off.  Wash  the  plugs  thoroughly 
after  taking  the  bath  and  allow  them  to 
dry  before  replacing  in  the  cylinders. 
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COUCH  GRASS  IN  MANITOBA 

By  Prof.  S.  A.  Bedford 

NUMEROUS  enquiries  are  coming  to 
this  office  regarding  the  different 
varieties  of  Couch  Grass  and  how  best  to 
eradicate  them.  In  Western  Canada  we 
have  two  varieties  of  Couch  Grass,  Quack 
or  Twitch  Grass,  and  both  are  very  in- 
jurious to  farm  crops. 

The  native  variety,  Western  Couch, 
( Agropyron  glaucum)  has  a  decided  gray- 
ish-green colored  foliage.  Although  very 
troublesome  when  matted  in  a  field,  this 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  eradicate  as  the 
imported  variety. 

The  imported  variety,  (Agropyron 
repens),  has  wide  spreading,  but  shallow, 
fleshy  root-stocks.  If  allowed  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time,  these  root-stocks 
form  matted  beds  which  choke  out  grain 
or  fodder  crops.  It  flowers  about  the  end 
of  June  and  ripens  its  seed  in  July. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  propagated 
both  from  seeds  and  from  creeping  root- 
stocks,  it  quickly  gains  possession  of  a 
field,  once  it  is  firmly  established.  The 
seeds  of  this  weed  greatly  resemble  those 
of  Western  Rye  Grass  and  very  often  it 
is  found  mixed  with  that  variety  and  thus 
spread  over  clean  farms. 

HOW  TO  ERADICATE  COUCH  GRASS 
Although  the  two  varieties  of  Couch 
Grass  differ  somewhat  in  their  appear- 
ance, the  same  methods  may  be  used  for 
their  eradication.  During  the  month  of 
■  June  the  land  should  be  plowed  in  one 
direction,  say  east  and  west,  just  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  get  below  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  let  this  plowed  land  dry,  then 
harrow  and  cultivate  with  a  narrow 
toothed  cultivator  until  the  land  is  level. 
Should  many  roots  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, let  them  lie  on  the  surface  to  die,  or, 
better  still,  rake  them  off  and  burn. 
Then  cross  plow  north  and  south,  using  a 
sharp,  rolling  coulter,  if  the  sod  is  badly 
matted.  After  being  allowed  to  dry  out 
somewhat,  the  sods  are  then  torn  to  pieces 
with  a  narrow  toothed  cultivator,  spring 
tooth  harrows,  etc.,  and  the  roots  brought 
to  the  surface  to  be  dried  out  and  possibly 
burned. 

If  the  season  is  an  unusually  wet  one, 
;s  found  impossible  to  destroy  all 
the  root-stocks  in  one  season,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  plow  the  land  again 
about  May  15th  of  the  following  year  and 
immediately  sow  to  barley,  using  about 
three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  This 
heavy  seeding  will  produce  such  a  rank 
growth  of  barley  that  any  remaining 
couch  plants  will  be  smothered  out. 


Is  Intensive  Farming  Disastrous? 

Increasing  the  agricultural  development  « 
in  the  Usited  States,  according  to  Dr. 
Waters  of  Kansas,  is  going  to  be  a  hard 
job.  While  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  arable 
land  in  the  United  States  is  now  under 
cultivation,  it  represents  all  of  the  good 
land  in  the  country  and  the  other  72  per 
cent,  will  be  low  in  production  and  hard  to 
bring  under  cultivation.  .  "Intensive  farm- 
ing," he  said,  "is  fine  for  the  man  in  the 
city,  but  disastrous  for  the  man  on  the 
land.  It  makes  for  a  low  income  and  low 
standards  of  living."  As  an  illustration 
he  pointed  out  that  the  average  farm  in- 
come in  Germany  before  the  war  was 
$385  per  year,  while  in  the  United  States 
it  was  $1,000  per  year  and  in  Colorado 
more  than  $2,000.  "It  is  our  duty  to  defer 
intensive  farming  as  long  as  we  can," 
said  the  speaker,  "and  if  the  city  man 
can't  live  on  what  the  farmer  can  pro- 
duce, it  is  up  to  the  city  man  to  change  his 
methods  of  living." 


It  really  describes — 

You  know  how  important  it  is  to  your  success  as  a  farmer  that  you 
select  the  right  Binder.  You  can't  do  it  from  the  brief  description  in 
any  one  advertisement,  but  you  can  go  a  long  way  towards  it  from 
reading  the  above  up-to-date,  fully  illustrated  pamphlet. 

It  tells  you  all  about  the  Frost  &  Wood  Binder — why  it  is  built  to  give 
better  service  and  harder  service — why  our  80  years'  experience  ensures 
that  it  has  the  strength  and  ability  to  get  your  crops  in  without  fail. 

FROST  &  WOOD  BINDER 


Powerful  Drive 

WheeK 

Roller  Bearings 

Special  Power 

Frame 


Different   Cutter 

Bar 

Flexible  Grain 

Wheel 

Positive  Elevation 


Special  Relief 

Roller 

Sure  Knotter 

Fine  Sheaf 

Carrier 


Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  the  above  Binder  Booklet  from  your  nearest 
Agent  or  write  to-day  to  our  nearest  Branch- 


The     Frost    &    Wood   Co.  sow  in  western  Cockshutt    Plow 

Limited 
Montreal,  Que.,  Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 


Co. 


Western 
Canada 


Limited 


St.  John,    N.B. 


by 


Brantford,     Ontario 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Their  Life  in  the  Soil? 

Our  Treatment  of  These  Little  Creatures  May  Determine  Our  Crops 

By  Henry  G.  Bell,  B.S.A. 


DO  YOU  know  that  there  are  millions 
of  unseen  helpers  working  for  you 
in  your  soil  and  elsewhere  on  the 
farm?  The  operation  of  bacteria  in  the 
changes  of  the  soil  and  crops,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  products  and  in  the  health 
of  farm  animals  have  been  going  on  so 
secretly  that  only  recently  has  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  factor  in  farm  pro- 
duction been  fully  realized.  Bacterial 
action  enters  into  almost  every  branch  of 
farm  production.  It  is  these  low  forms  of 
life  that  are  breaking  down  the  soil,  and 
changing  it  into  such  form  that  the  pro- 
duct can  be  dissolved  in  soil  waters,  and 
then  can  be  taken  up  by  the  growing  crops. 
It  is  bacteria  that  make  it  possible  to 
capture  some  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  fix  it  in  the  soil  so  that  it  may  be- 
come the  important  food  that  causes  the 
corn  stalk,  potato  vine,  geranium  plant 
and  apple  tree  to  grow.  It  is  bacteria 
that  cause  the  ripening  of  cream,  curdling 
of  milk,  curing  of  cheese  and  the  retting  of 
flax.  It  is  bacteria  that  produce  the  ferm- 
entation which  results  in  such  desirable 
storage  of  corn  and  clover  in  the  silo. 
These  and  many  other  beneficial  services 
are  rendered  to  the  farmer  by  this  mic- 
roscopic form  of  life. 

THEY  ARE  NOT  ALL  GOOD  FELLOWS 
The  work  of  bacteria,  however,  is  not 
all  of  a  desirable  nature.  It  is  the  same 
order  of  life  that  causes  certain  destruc- 
tive diseases  to  plants,  animals,  and  even 
to  man  himself.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
know  the  deadly  nature  of  bacterial  rots 
in  farm  crops  and  the  destructive  nature 
of  diseases  in  their  farm  animals.  Since 
bacteria  are  operating  on  the  farm.at  all 
time,  both  constructively  and  destructive- 
ly, it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to 


gain  the  fullest  understanding  possible  of 
their  nature. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  by  a 
studying  the  different  kinds  of  soils  and 
the  laws  that  govern  the  movements  of 
water  and  air  in  the  soil,  the  farmer  could 
ascertain  when  and  how  he  could  best  till 
his  soils.  Contemporary  with  this  sort  of 
study  of  the  soil  went  the  study  of  its 
actual  composition.  The  chemist  believed 
that  by  chemical  tests  he  could  tell  to  a 
nicety  just  what  the  soil  contained  or 
what  stock  food  contained,  how  much  of 
this  food  was  removed  by  growing  crops, 
or  feeding  animals  and  how  much  of  it 
could  be  most  beneficially  returned  in  one 
form  or  another.  It  is  true  that  physics 
and  chemistry  have  rendered  enormous 
service  to  the  farmer.  However,  infor- 
mation concerning  the  soil  and  the  handl- 
ing of  farm  products  is  greatly  increased 
where  this  information  is  supplemented 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  bacteria  that  take 
such  enormous  part  in  the  changes  that 
are  constantly  in  progress. 

The  Ancients  dismissed  most  things 
they  could  not  explain  by  ascribing  them 
to  the  hidden  powers  of  mythical  beings. 
Men  in  later  days  began  to  hunt  for  a 
cause  for  natural  phenomena  and  in  this 
quest  they  gained  some  small  knowledge 
of  the  forces  that  are  constantly  at  work 
upon  the  earth. 

HOW  GERMS  WERE  DISCOVERED 

The  general  study  of  bacteria  is  com- 
paratively' modern.  Late  in  the  17th 
Century,  a  Dutchman,  named  Anthony 
Van  Leeuwenhoek,  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  in  water  a  form  of  life  that  he 
called  "animalcula."  These  could  not  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  when  water 
was  examined  with  a  crude  microscope  it 
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A  diagram  showing  how  nitrogen  from  the  air  gets  into  oar  crops. 


was  possible  to  see  these  forms  moving  in 
it.  Various  other  investigators  developed 
a  study  of  these  lower  forms  of  life,  and 
men  of  great  prominence  in  Europe  and 
on  this  Continent  have  been  able  to  render 
immense  service  to  humanity  by  gaining 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  this 
form  of  life.  It  was  Louis  Pasteur,  the 
great  French  bacteriologist,  who  dis- 
covered the  low  forms  of  life  that  were 
causing  the  destruction  of  silk  worms  in 
France,  late  in  the  19th  Century.  It  was 
Pasteur  also  who  by  this  same  study 
learned  how  to  control  rabies  or  hydro- 
phobia by  vaccination.  The  names  of  later 
workers  are  too  numerous  to  include,  but 
every  field  of  production  is  being  served 
by  bacteriology. 

It  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest  to 
note  that  the  science  of  bacteriology  had 
its  active  opponents.  For  many  years 
there  was  common  belief  that  life  sprung 
into  being  spontaneously.  Any  explana- 
tion, therefore,  that  would  account  for  the 
origin  of  life  of  whatever  sort  was  sure 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration. Bacteriology  in  its  early  days 
came  into  active  conflict  with  chemistry 
even  as  late  as  1860.  The  leading  chemist 
of  the  time,  Liebig,  discredited  the  find- 
ings of  bacteriologists,  but  by  that  time  so 
much  positive  evidence  had  accummulated 
that  bacteriology  took  its  place  as  a  co- 
worker with  chemistry  and  physics  in  re- 
vealing the  hidden  things  of  nature. 

What  are  bacteria?  They  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  yet  they  are  doing 
an  enormous  work  of  construction  or  des- 
truction. They  belong  to  a  very  low  order 
of  plant  life.  Necessarily  bacteria  are  of 
myriad  forms  and  the  life  history  of  one 
is  by  no  means  the  history  of  all.  They 
are  parasites  and  saprophytes.  That  is, 
they  gain  their  food  from  both  living  and 
dead  material.  Bacteria  reproduce  by 
fission,  that  is  by  small  parts  breaking 
away  from  the  parent  form  and  in  turn" 
producing  bacteria  themselves.  This  de- 
velopment of  bacteria  goes  on  very  rapid- 
ly. In  fact,  in  24  hours  under  favorable 
conditions,  quantities  quite  beyond  com- 
prehension are  produced.  They  are  pres- 
ent in  the  soil  in  enormous  numbers,  one 
ounce  of  good  soil  containing  over  200,000 
to  500,000  bacteria. 

WHAT  THEY  DO  IN  THE  SOIL 
In  the  soil,  the  work  of  bacteria  is  con- 
fined to  the  destruction  of  the  organic  or 
plant  matter,  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  and 
the  letting  loose  of  nitrogen.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  destructive  power  of  soil  bac- 
teria, the  straw,  stubble  and  grass,  which 
are  plowed  into  the  soil,  would  not  decay 
and  become  part  of  the  seed  bed.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  nitrogen-fixing  power  of 
soil  bacteria  none  of  the  atmosphere  above 
the  soil  and  circulating  through  it  would 
be  serviceable  to  the  growing  crops. 
Nitrogen  is  an  exceedingly  important 
plant  food,  because  it  is  nitrogen  that 
causes  the  stalk  and  vine  growth  of  plants. 
By  the  wonderful  provision  of  Nature, 
forms  of  soil  bacteria  present  in  the 
organic  matter  of  the  soil  have  the  power 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
soil-air,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  soil.     More 
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over,  it  is  general  knowledge  that  plants 
of  the  legume  type  have  on  their  rootlets 
tubercles  which  are  the  homes  of  a  form 
of  bacteria  that  get  their  food  from  the 
growing  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  legumes, 
and  in  return  for  their  maintenance  they 
store  up  nitrogen  in  these  tubercles,  which 
nitrogen  can  be  used  by  the  growing  plant. 
This  nitrogen  also  enriches  the  soil  when 
the  legume  is  plowed  under. 

There  are  destructive  bacteria  at  work 
in  the  soil  where  poor  drainage  is  present. 
This  form  of  bacteria  breaks  down  the 
nitrogen  of  the  soil,  and  lets  it  loose  in 
the  form  of  ammonia  gas. 

If  the  bacteria  of  the  soil  are  present 
in  such  quantity  and  are  rendering  such 
important  help  to  the  farmer  he  should 
endeavor  to  find  out  all  possible  as  to  best 
conditions  for  their  growth.  They  really 
belong  to  his  labor  force.  In  these  days 
of  high  priced  labor  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  living  conditions  of  these  myriads  of 
farm  help  will  lead  to  their  more  effective 
use,  will  actually  make  them  render  great- 
er service.  Like  all  good  workmen,  bac- 
teria of  the  soil  require  suitable  home  con- 
ditions. They  require  a  good  circulation 
of  air.  If  the  top  six  inches  of  the  soil  is 
so  compact  and  water-logged  that  air 
cannot  circulate  within  it,  very  few  bac- 
teria will  survive.  Bacteriologists  tell  us 
that  the  forms  of  constructive  bacteria  are 
"aerobic,"  that  is  they  are  air-loving. 
They  can  do  their  best  on  well-drained, 
well-tilled  soil.  Like  good  workmen,  also 
soil  bacteria  require  sanitary  home  condi- 
tions. If  the  soil  is  sour  they  will  not 
thrive,  nor  do  their  good  work.  Hence, 
the  soil  should  be  limed  sufficiently  often 
to  keep  its  re-action  neutral  or  slightly 
sweet.  Like  good  workmen,  moreover,  soil 
bacteria  require  a  good  supply  of  suitable 
food.  Their  home  and  their  food  consist 
of  the  organic  matter  of  decaying  plant- 
matter  in  the  soil.  If  you  have  worked 
and  cropped  your  "soils  until  most  of  the 
plant-matter  has  gone  out  of  the  top  six 
inches  you  have  very  scant  chance  of  good 
bacteria  help.  If  your  soil  is  very  sandy, 
one  of  the  first  things  you  must  do  to  im- 
prove the  bacterial  conditions  of  it  is  to 
incorporate  in  it  decaying  plant-matter  or 
humus.  This  is  of  enormous  importance 
because  humus  is  a  receptacle  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  soil  moisture  that  would  other- 
wise run  off.  Humus  catches  and  holds 
a  considerable  amount  of  soluble  plant- 
food.  It  is  actually  the  home  and  food  of 
these  millions  of  soil  bacteria. 

In  seeding  alfalfa  or  other  legumes  a 
great  deal  of  help  has  been  obtained  by 
introducing  the  form  of  bacteria  that  live 
on  the  roots  of  the  particular  kind  of 
legume.  This  is  inoculation  of  the  soil. 
If  the  right  family  of  bacteria  have  been 
added  to  the  soil,  as  long  as  drainage, 
organic  matter  and  lime  conditions  are 
kept  favorable,  the  soil  bacteria  thrive. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  growth  of  the 
seil  bacteria.  It  has  been  found  in  late 
years  that  certain  forms  of  soil  bacteria 
actually  continue  to  grow  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  but  for  the  more  productive 
and  helpful  fonns  of  so'  bacteria  there 
must  be  a  considerable  amount  of  soil  heat 
in  order  for  growth  to  proceed  at  its  best. 
For  this  reason,  both  the  early  growth  of 
soil  bacteria  and  the  early  feeding  of  farm 
crops  is  materially  assisted  by  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  crop  with  soluble  plantfood  in 
the  spring.  This  is  one  reason  why  top- 
dressing  wheat  is  of  such  help. 

There  are  ways  and  means  to  invigorate 
the  growth  of  soil  bacteria.     One  of  the 
leaders  in  the  science  of  bacteriology  on 
Continued  on  page  45 
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Wear  the  Sturdy 
FLEET  FOOT  SHOES 


and  enjoy  the  easy  comfort  which 
these  economical  shoes  give. 


is  for  work  as  well  as  for  play. 
Staunch,  sturdy  styles  like  the 
"WORKMAN"  and  "EVERY-DAY" 
stand  right  up  to  any  farm  work  — 
yet  are  light  and  easy,  and  enable 
you  to  tramp  the  fields  all  day 
without  the   feet  getting    over-tired. 

The  leading  Shoe  Stores  have  FLEET 
FOOT  styles,  shapes  and  sizes  for  every 
member  of  your  family — for  work  or  play. 

None  genuine  without  the  name  FLEET 
FOOT  stamped  on  the  sole.  Look  for 
the  name. 

The  best  Shoe  Stores  sell 


BISHOP  BETHUNE  COLLEGE,  OSHAWA,  ONT.  A  RES'%NRTci*dCHOOL 

Visitor,  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  TORONTO 
Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  the  examinations  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Young  children  also  received.     Fine  location.     Outdoor  games  and  physical  training. 
The  [Musical  Department  (Piano,   Theory  and  Harmony)   will  ibe  under  the  direction  of  a  Master,  and  of  a 

Sister,   who  for   twelve   yeais  it&ught   in    the   School   with  marked  success. 
Voice   culture    will   he   in    charge   of   a   qualified   mistress. 

For  terms  and  particulars,  apply  to  the  SISTER  IN  CHARGE,  or  to  THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  Major  St. .   TORONTO 

College    Re-opens   Thursday,    September    12. 
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I/ike  a  Pad 
©iilber  Shoulder  ! 

WHEN  you  step  into  a 
hole  while  carrying  a 
load,  the  pad  on  your 
shoulder  compresses  and  the 
jar  never  reaches  you.  The 
same  principle  accounts  for 
the  marvelous  change  in  a 
Ford  that  comes  with  the 


PATENTED 

Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  take 
the  weight  of  the  body  off  the 
tires.  At  the  slightest  irregu- 
larity in  the  road  they  co m press 
and  absorb  the  jolt.  Prevent 
sidesway  and  upthrow,  making 
your  Ford  ride  as  easily  and 
smoothly  as  a  $2,000  car. 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  save 
gasoline  and  tires,  lower  up- 
keep costs,  and  increase  the 
resale  value  of  your  car.  300, 
000  Ford  Owners  recognize 
their  economic  necessity. 

W-Day  Free  Trial  Of fes* 

Phone,  write  or  call  for  FREE 
TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  have 
a  set  of  Hasslers  put  on  your 
Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense 
to  you.  Try  them  10  days.  Then, 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  without 
them.they  will  be  taken  off  with- 
out charge.  Don't  ride 
without  Hasslers 
simply  because 
someone  discour- 
ages you  from  try- 
ing them.  Accept 
this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself  .Over  300,000 
sets  in  use.  Do  it  now. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lock  Drawer  "•«•»•    HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CAN. 


CASH  FOR  OLD  FALSE 
TEETH 

Don't  matter  if  broken.  We  pay  up  to  $15  per 
set,  we  also  buy  Crowns,  Bridgework  and  Platinum. 
Will  send  cashnsy  return  mail,  and  hold  goods  10 
days  for  sender's  approval  of  our  price.  Mail  to 
MAZER'S  TOOTH  SPECIALTY,  2007  S.  6th  St., 
Philadelphia,    Pa..    U.S.A. 

Read  the  Classified  Ads.  in 
this    Issue 


Autos,  Trucks  &  Tractors 


Electricity  as  Applied  to  Gas  Engines 


PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  CURRENT 
There  are  two  distinct  methods  used  in 
producing  an  electric  current.  One  is 
known  as  the  chemical  method,  and  the 
other  as  the  dynamic  method.  The  chemi- 
cal process  produces  electric  current  at 
the  expense  of  certain  materials,  while 
the  dynamic  process  produces  electric 
current  at  the  expense  of  mechanical  en- 
ergy. Electric  current  is  produced  by 
the  chemical  method  from  batteries  and 
by  the  dynamic  method  from  dynamos  or 
magnetos. 

CONDUCTIVITY 
An  electric  current  will  flow  quite  free- 
ly through  some  materials,  but  will  flow 
only  with  great  difficulty  through  others. 
Materials  through  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent flows  freely  are  called  conductors, 
and  those  through  which  it  does  not  read- 
ily flow  are  called  non-conductors  or  in- 
sulators. There  are  no  absolute  conduc- 
tors, for  even  the  best  known  conductors 
offer  some  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
current;  neither  are  there  any  absolute 
insulators,  for  a  small  amount  of  current 
may  flow  through  eve\i  the  best  insulators, 
if  under  a  sufficiently  high  electrical  pres- 
sure. A  number  of  conductors  and  in- 
sulators are  here  given : 


CONDUCTORS 

Silver 

Copper 

Aluminum 

Platinum 

Iron 

Tin 

Carbon 

Water 

Carbonized  Oil 


INSULATORS 

Mica 

Glass 

Porcelain 

Rubber 

Paraffin  Paper 

Asbestos 

Silk 

Cotton 

Hard  Fibre 


Wood  (wet  or  green)        Wood  (dry) 

Dry  wood  is  listed  as  an  insulator  while 
wet  or  green  wood  is  listed  as  a  conductor; 
this  is  because  of  the  fact  that  water  is  a 
conductor.  Every  absorbent  material 
which  when  dry  is  a  good  insulator  will 
become  a  conductor  when  wet. 

MAGNETISM 

It  is  impossible  properly  to  understand 
the  production  of  electricity  by  the  dyna- 
mic method,  as  by  the  operation  of  mag- 
netos or  dynamos,  unless  we  study  to  some 
extent  the  phenomenon  of  magnetism. 
Knowledge  of  magnetism  is  also  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  understand  the  operation 
of  various  coils  used  for  ignition.  Mag- 
netism is  not  electricity,  but  is  very  closely 
related  to  electricity.  While  all  metals 
are  conductors  of  electricity  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  yet  not  all  metals  are  con- 
ductors of  magetism.  Copper  and  brass 
are  good  conductors  of  electricity,  yet  they 
are  non-conductors  of  magnetism,  while 


steel  and  iron,  which  are  not  such  good 
conductors  of  electricity,  are  very  good 
conductors  of  magnetism,  and  when  once 
charged  or  magnetized  have  the  property 
of  retaining  their  magnetism  for  some 
time,  the  length  of  time  depending  on  the 
temper  and  composition  of  the  metal  and 
other  controllable  conditions.  When  a 
piece  of  steel  or  iron  is  magnetized,  it  has 
the  power  to  attract  other  pieces  of  steel 
or  iron;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  magnetic 
force.  A  simple  experiment  will  show 
anyone  that  magnetic  force  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  conductor  of  magnetism  by  the 
use  of  electricity.  Suppose  we  have  a 
battery  of  dry  cells  and  a  piece  of  iron, 
such  as  a  machine  bolt,  which  shows  no 
power  of  attraction  whatever.  By  wind- 
ing a  number  of  turns  of  insulated  copper 
wire  around  the  bolt  and  attaching  one 
end  of  the  wire  to  the  positive  side  of  the 
battery  and  the  other  end  to  the  negative 
side  of  the  battery,  a  current  of  electricity 
will  flow  around  the  bolt  through  the  wire, 
but  since  the  wire  is  insulated  it  does  not 
flow  through  the  bolt.  By  holding  the 
bolt  close  to  any  other  piece  of  iron,  such 
as  a  nut,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bolt  has 
power  of  attraction;  in  other  words,  it 
has  become  a  magnet.  An  electric  cur- 
rent flowing  in  the  vicinity  of  a  conductor 
of  magnetism  produces  within  that  con- 
ductor magnetic  force. 

MAGNETIC  POLES 
If  a  magnetized  bar  of  iron  or  steel 
could  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  balanced  and  free  to 
swing  in  any  direction,  it  would  be  found 
that  one  end  of  the  bar  always  has  a  ten- 
dency to  point  due  north.  The  end  which 
points  north  is  called  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet,  while  the  other  end  is  call- 
ed the  south  pole.  A  mariner's  compass 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  highly  mag- 
netized steel  needle  pivoted  on  a  very  fine 
point,  permitting  it  to  swing  freely  in  any 
direction.  When  the  north  poles  of  two 
magnetized  bars  are  brought  together,  it 
is  found  that  there  is  no  attraction,  but  a 
repulsion  is  noticed.  The  same  holds  true 
when  two  south  poles  are  brought  to- 
gether. When  a  north  pole  and  a  south 
pole  are  brought  together,  there  is  a 
very  strong  attraction.  Like  poles  repel 
each  other,  while  unlike  poles  attract  each 
other. 

MAGNETIC    LINES    OF    FORCE 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  nature  of 
magnetism,  but  the  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  lines  of  force  travel  or  flow 
from  one  pole  of  a  magnet  to  the  other, 
and  that  it  is  these  lines  of  force  which 
have  the  ability  of  attracting  and  hold- 
ing pieces  of  iron  which  come  within  their 
paths.     The  magnetic  lines  of  force  are 
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supposed  to  flow  from  the  north  pole  to 
the  south  pole  of  a  magnet. 

When  a  magnetic  steel  bar  is  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  such  as 
we  have  on  a  magneto,  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  bar  are  brought  quite  close  to- 
gether, and  there  is  a  strong  attraction 
between  them,  or  lines  of  force  are  flow- 
ing from  one  to  the  other.  The  space  sur- 
rounding a  magnet  in  which  lines  of  force 
can  be  detected  is  known  as  the  magnetic 
field.  In  the  case  of  a  horseshoe  magnet, 
the  field  is  strongest  between  the  poles. 
Lines  of  force  can  travel  through  many 
substances,  but,  like  electricity,  can  travel 
more  freely  through  some  than  through 
others.  Copper  and  brass  offer  resistance 
to  magnetic  lines  of  force,  so  the  effect  of 
placing  a  piece  of  copper  in  the  magnetic 
field  between  the  poles  is  to  cause  many 
of  the  lines  of  force  which  are  constantly 
flowing  from  north  pole  to  south  pole  to 
be  bent  out  of  their  paths  in  flowing 
around  the  copper.  Iron  is  a  very  good 
conductor  of  lines  of  force,  and  the  effect 
of  placing  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  magnetic 
field  is  to  cause  many  of  the  lines  of  force 
to  be  bent  out  of  their  paths  and  flow 
through  the  iron. 


PERMANENT  HORSESHOE  MAGNETS 
A  permanent  magnet  is  made  by  mag- 
netizing a  steel  bar  of  special  composition 
and  temper,  and  it  will  retain  its  mag- 
netism almost  indefinitely  if  a  conductor 
is  kept  in  contact  with  both  poles.  A  con- 
ductor placed  across  the  poles  of  a  magnet 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  magnet- 
ism is  called  a  keeper.  Permanent  mar- 
nets  are  ordinarily  produced  by  bringing 
the  steel  bar  in  contact  with  a  form  of 
electro-magnet  called  a  helix. 

MAGNETOS 
If,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is 
caused  to  flow  in  the  vicinity  of  a  conduc- 
tor of  magnetism  there  is  set  up  within 
that  conductor  of  magnetism  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that,  when  lines  of  magnetic  force 
are  caused  to  flow  in  the  vicinity  of  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity  there  will  be  set  up 
within  that  conductor  of  electricity  an  el- 
ectric current.  If  we  can  produce  magnet- 
ism by  the  use  of  electricity,  we  should  be 
able  to  produce  electricity  by  the  use  of 
magnetism.  If  a  coil  of  wire  is  caused 
to  move  within  a  magnetic  field  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flow  of  lines  of  force  is 


increased  and  decreased,  there  will  be  set 
up  within  the  wire  an  electric  current. 
These  are  the  conditions  which  we  have 
in  a  magneto. 


An  Engine  on  the  Binder 

WE  need  efficiency  in  harvesting  grain 
this  year  more  than  ever  before,  and 
the  binder  engine  adds  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  grain  harvester  writes  a 
Michigan  farmer  in  "Ppwer  Farming." 
There  are  three  or  four  sizes  of  binder 
engines  on  the  market,  but  the  4  horse- 
power size  is  most  used  and  is  power 
enough  to  handle  an  8-foot  binder  in  any 
kind  of  grain.    The  engine  must  be  light 


Granulated  Eyelids, 

Eyes  inflamed  by  expo- 
sure to  Sun,  Dnsland  Wind) 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting; 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  50c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Ey« 
Bahrein  Tubes  25c.  ForDookollheEyeFrceask 
Druggists  or  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Go.,  Chicago 


Sore 
Eyes 


Fiwr 


4-  out  of  5  Motors  are 
Champion    Equipped 

Every  Ford,  Maxwell,  Overland,  Stude- 
baker  and  over  one  hundred  other  makes  of 
gasoline  motors,  representing  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  motors  in  use,  are  factory 
equipped  with 


hampioi\ 


y?\^ 


Champion  "  Heavy   Duty  " 
tt  Medium  Powered  Car* 


Dependable    Spark    Plugs 

There  could  be  no  rreater  tribute  to  the 
dependable  service  and  efficiency  that  comes 
from  making  ONLY  spark  plugs  and  develop- 
ing a  type  for  the  individual  requirements  of 
each  motor  or  engine,  whether  it  be  auto- 
mobile, tractor,  farm  engine  or  motor  boat. 

Engineers  know  their  dependability  by 
analysis — you  will  know  by  experience  that 
your  replacements  should  be  Champions. 

Each  Champion  porcelain  is  protected  from 
breakage  through  cylinder  shock  or  expansion 
by  its  patented, asbestos-lined,  copper  gaskets, 
and  each  plug  is  backed  by  the  guarantee; — 
"Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user  or  free 
repair  or  replacement  will  be  made. 

Ask  any  dealer  for  spark  plugs  with 
"Champion"  on  the  porcelains. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
of   Canada,    Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario 
so 
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Farm 
Lighting 
Batteries 


Made  in  Canada 


WE  SAVE 
YOU 

35% 

DUTY 

USE 

Electric  Light 

and  save  your  eyesight 

USE 

Hart  Batteries 

and  save  your  money 

CANADIAN 
HART  ACCUMULATOR 
COMPANY,    LIMITED 
ST.  JOHNS,       -       -       P.  Q. 


New  Ideas 

Ideas  about  how  new  money  can  be  made 
on  the  farm  will  always  attract  the  wide- 
awake farmer.  If  you  want  a  book  that 
is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and  ideas  about 
farming  in  every  department,  send  for 
Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  C.  C.  Bowsfleld. 
It  will  be  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1.00. 
Write    the 

Technical   Book  Department, 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company, 

143-153  University  Ave., 

Toronto,  Canada. 


weight  but  not  so  small  as  to  reduce  its 
efficiency. 

The  bracket  on  which  the  engine  sits 
must  be  well  braced  by  rods  from  the 
outer  corners  to  the  binder  frame.  These 
rods  should  each  have  two  nuts  on  them, 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  bracket. 
The  lower  one  should  be  screwed  up  until 
it  begins  to  raise  the  bracket;  then  the 
upper  one  should  be  screwed  down  tight- 
ly. All  nuts  on  the  bracket  and  engine 
base  must  be  kept  tight,  as  binder  engines 
are  so  light  they  will  jump  all  over  if 
not  securely  fastened.  When  placing  the 
engine  on  the  bracket,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  crankshaft  and  pitman 
shaft  parallel.  This  is  accomplished  by 
slots  in  the  bracket  and  by  blocking  up  the 
engine  with  washers. 

As  a  rule  binder  engines  are  used  on 
left-hand  binders  as  this  makes  possible  a 
direct  chain-drive  from  engine  to  pitman 
shaft.  However,  they  may  be  used  on 
right-hand  machines  by  using  an  idler 
sprocket  wheel  or  countershaft  and  two 
cog  wheels  which  reverse  the  motion.  A 
double  sprocket  wheel  is  furnished  to  put 
on  the  pitman  shaft  in  place  of  the 
original  wheel.  When  this  wheel  screws 
on  the  shaft,  it  must  be  fastened  some  way 
or  it  will  unscrew  when  being  driven  by 
the  engine.  Sometimes  the  engine  com- 
pany furnishes  drill,  tap  and  screw  for 
securing  this  wheel. 

This  worked  all  right  for  me  the  first 
year,  but  the  second  year  it  bothered  so 
much  by  working  loose  that  I  removed 
the  pitman  shaft  and  sprocket  wheel,  took- 
them  to  the  shop  and  had  a  ^-inch  hole 
drilled  diagonally  through  the  wheel  hub 
and  shaft,  inserted  a  steel  taper  pin  and 
drove  it  in  securely.  The  wheel  has  never 
bothered  by  working  loose  since,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  wheel  the 
pin  may  be  driven  out  more  quickly  than 
the  screw  can  be  unscrewed. 

When  cutting  very  heavy  or  lodged 
grain,  the  operator  should  listen  to  the 
engine,  watch  the  binder,  and  drive  ac- 
cordingly. With  a  little  experience  the 
operator  will  be  able  to  keep  the  outfit 
moving,  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes 
slowly,  but  always  cutting  a  full  swath. 

When  using  the  engine  on  the  corn 
binder,  place  a  screen,  such  as  a  horse 
muzzle,  over  the  cylinder  head.  This  will 
prevent  the  green  corn  stalks  touching  the 
spark  plug  thereby  causing  a  short  circuit, 
which  will  stop  the  engine  and  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  harvester. 


What  the  Press  Received  for  Advertising 
the  Victory  Loan 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  as 
to  the  amount  the  press  received  from 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  press 
publicity  for  the  Victory  Loan,  but  the  actual 
figures  paid  were  clearly  set  forth  in  audited 
statements  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  Canadian  Press  Association,  Inc.,  held  in 
Toronto  on  June  13th  and  14th. 

The  total  amount  paid  by  the  Government 
for  advertising  space  was  $165,419.81,  which 
was  distributed  among  1,400  newspapers  and 
other  publications.  Approximately  $5,000  was 
spent  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  to 
the  press  of  a  large  number  of  special  articles, 
illustrations,  cartoons,  etc.,  which  were  in- 
serted in  the  pi'ess  without  charge.  The 
setting  of  type  and  making  of  duplicate  plates 
of  the  advertisements  for  the  various  publica- 
tions used  and  the  fees  paid  to  the  five  co- 
operating advertising  agencies  for  their 
services  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $37,000, 
making  the  total  expenditure  $208,166.09. 

As  the  total  cost  of  floating  the  Loan  was 
approximately  $5,000,000,  the  Government's 
expenditure  on  press  publicity  represents  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  also   that  the  press 
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publicity  cost  only  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  subscribed  to  the 
Loan. 

The  press  publicity  for  the  Loan  was 
handled  by  Canadian  Press  Association,  Inc., 
and  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  its  in- 
dividual members  co-operated  splendidly  in 
making  the  campaign  a  success.  During  three 
months  last  fall  most  of  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary  "Herald,"  and 
the  office  staff,  was  devoted  to  the  press  pub- 
licity campaign,  and  for  several  weeks  the 
committee  of  publishers  in  charge  were  in  al- 
most continuous  session.  The  individual  mem- 
hers,  on  the  other  hand,  contributed,  without 
charge,  space  in  their  newspapers  and  other 
publications  which,  if  calculated  at  their 
regular  commercial  rates,  would  run  up  to 
more  than  the  total  amount  paid  for  the  ad- 
vertising space. 

Neither  Canadian  Press  Association,  Inc.,  as 
such,  nor  any  of  its  officers  or  committees, 
received  any  remuneration  for  their  services 
in  connection  with  the  Loan,  those  services 
"being  given  voluntarily  and  in  the  spirit  of 
national  service. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  institution  that 
solicits  financial  support  from  the  public  sooner 
or  later  to  come  under  the  ban  of  some  hostile 
critic.  The  Patriotic  Fund  and  the  Red  Cross 
Society  have  long  withstood  the  raking  fire 
of  unfriendly  criticism,  and  now  the  Y.M.C.A. 
has  its  turn. 

According  to  the  Great  War  Veteran's 
Association  the  Y.M.C.A.  grossly  overcharge 
the  soldiers  in  their  canteens  in  France.  The 
answer  made  to  this  charge  is  that  all  canteen 
selling  prices  are  fixed  by  the  War  Office  and 
to  this  schedule  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  must  adhere. 
Profits  are  undoubtedly  earned  because  pur- 
chases are  made  in  the  best  markets  in  the 
world  at  rock-bottom  prices,  and  because  the 
business  administration  in  France  is  well 
adapted  to  field  conditions.  Further,  the 
cost  of  operation  is  small. 

In  1917  the  net  profit  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
canteen  business  in  France  was  $320,000.  On 
the  face  of  it  this  seems  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  the  entire  amount  was  spent  on 
the  troops  in  France.  Free  hot  drinks  and 
food  cost  $80,000.  Hot  drinks  are  free  at  all 
times  in  front  and  back  areas,  and  when 
heavy  fighting  is  in  progress,  chocolate,  bis- 
cuits, hot  and  cold  drinks,  matches  and  cigar- 
ettes are  given  free  to  fighting  men,  working 
parties,  walking  wounded  and  stretcher  bear- 
ers. These  facts  are  known  to  all  returned 
men  who  have  seen  heavy  fighting.  $70,000 
was  given  in  cash  to  the  Officers'  Command- 
ing Units  in  the  Corps  on  a  pro-rata  basis 
according  to  the  ration  strength,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  men  with  extra  ra- 
tions and  other  comforts  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  not  in  a  position  to  supply".  New 
huts,  marquees,  and  equipment,  including 
rents,  light  and  heat  cost  $125,000.  Writing 
materials,  religious  and  educational  litera- 
ture accounted  for  $35,000.  The  expenses  of 
cinemas,  concerts,  pianos,  gramaphones  and 
other  supplies  used  in  entertaining  the  troops 
cost  $55,000.  The  total  expenditure  on  ath- 
letics v/as  $40,000,  and  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration was  $30,000. 

For  none  of  these  disbursements  was  there 
a  cent  asked  or  received  from  the  troops.  The 
entire  range  of  service  was  free  and  the  huge 
deficit  between  canteen  profits  and  cost  of 
service  to  the  soldiers  was  met  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  people  of  Canada. 

Figures  for  the  military  work  in  England 
and  Canada  are  equally  illuminating.  The 
cost  in  each  field  of  operation  will  be  largely 
increased  this  year  owing  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  men  and  the  larger  activities  of  the 
association.  When  the  audited  statement  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  accounts  is  published  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  confidence  of  the  public  has 
not  been  misplaced. 


Reply  to  Peter  McArthur 

Editor,  Farmers'  Magazine: — 

In  an  article  in  your  issue  of  May  15, 
Peter  McArthur  questions  the  usefulness  of 
the  application  of  Christian  Science  to  agri- 
culture.    The   special   point  mooted   was   the 
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protection  against  pests,  etc.,  afforded  by 
knowing  that  divine  Mind  is  the  author  of 
growth,  of  good  and  not  of  evil.  In  the  article 
in  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  from  which 
quotations  were  made,  it  is  said:  "The  whole 
problem  reduces  itself  to  the  question  of 
causation.  Is  God  Mind  or  matter?"  Christ 
Jesus  said  that  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon,  and  the  spiritual  viewpoint  thus 
enunciated  is  the  point  of  view  of  Christian 
Science.  Prayer  is  surely  the  desire  and  the 
effort  to  apply  this  spiritual  viewpoint  to 
human  affairs. 

President  Wilson  has  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
Thursday,  May  30,  as  a  day  of  prayer.  This 
should  be,  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
puts  it,  "prayer  for  the  triumph  of  Principle, 
for  the  triumph  of  Truth,  for  the  victory  of 
good  over  evil." 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
accustomed  to  being  called  upon,  each  Thanks- 
giving Day,  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  harvest  and  all  other  blessings.  Now 
if  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  give  thanks  for 
the  harvest,  does  it  not  logically  follow  that 
we  should  seek  the  guidance  of  the  beneficent 
-Principle  of  growth  in  sowing  the  seed  in 
preparation  for  the  harvest?  It  is  God  who 
provides  the  seed,  it  is  God  who  gives  the  in- 
crease; every  idea  of  good  is  in  and  of  Spirit 
and  is  spiritual.  Therefore  we  are  wise  to 
asknowledge  our  dependence  upon  Spirit  in  all 
•ur  undertakings.  Of  course  this  does  not 
imply  any  shirking  of  honest  toil,  nor  ex- 
emption from  industry  nor  neglect  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  working.  It  is  quite  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Mc Arthur's  statement:  "The 
mental  attitude  of  the  producer  makes  his 
work  a  pleasure  and  he  does  it  more  care- 
fully and  thoroughly."  Above  all  it  calls  for 
prayerful  thoughtfulness  in  our  work.  It  has 
been  written  that  "an  undevout  astronomer 
is  mad."  Surely  a  Godless  farmer  is  an 
anomaly.  The  farmer  should  be  a  thinker,  a 
Christian  metaphysician,  one  who  pierces  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  seeming  and  discerns 
spiritual  causation. 

Christian  Science  calls  men  to  behold  "the 
law  of  the  Lord,"  to  learn  what  Principle  is, 
and  how  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  relation  to 
all  phases  of  the  human  problem.  It  asserts 
the  fact  that,  with  all  our  sowing,  we  must 
sow  good  thoughts,  if  we  are  to  reap  a  satis- 
fying harvest.  — George  R.  Lowe. 


Sask.  Water,  N.B.  Land  and  Threshing 

Outfits 

Information  on  These.  Subjects  by  Readers 


Toast  to  a  Girl 


A  health  to  the  girl  that  can  dance  like 

a  dream. 
And  the  girl  that  can  pound  the  piano, 
A  Health  to  the  girl  that  writes  verse 

by  the  ream 
Or  toys  with  the  high  C  in  soprano. 
To  the  the  girl  that  can  talk,  and  the 

girl  who  does  not, 
To  the  Saint  and  the  sweet  little  Sinner; 
But  here's  to  the  cleverest  girl  of  the  lot, 
The  girl  who  can  cook  a  good  dinner. 


IS  THEIR  LIFE  IN  THE  SOIL? 

Continued  from  page  41 

the  American  Continent  is  Dr.  J.  B.  Lip- 
man,  of  New  Jersey.  In  his  investiga- 
tions, he  haa  found  that  the  addition  of 
phosphatic  fertilizers  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  causing  the  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  soil  bacteria.  These  find- 
ings have  been  corroborated  by  the 
Experiment  Station  of  Wisconsin.  Agri- 
culture is  materially  served  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  soil  bacteria.  Every  soil  man- 
ager should  realize  that  the  furrows  that 
he  is  turning,  the  soil  areas  that  he  is 
working,  are  not  simply  dead  masses  of 
decayed  rock,  but  are  actually  the  homes 
of  multitudes  of  minute  life,  life  which  is 
ready  to  serve  him  if  he  will  but  make 
conditions  suitable  for  it.  The  suitability 
of  soil  conditions  for  bacterial  growth  con- 
sists in  good  drainage,  sweet  reaction, 
sufficient  tillage  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  organic  matter. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION  IN  SASK. 

By  A.  G.  Funk 

A  PLENTIFUL  supply  of  wholesome  water 
is  one  of  the  essentials  insuring  a  perm- 
anent success  in  farmer  craft.  To  strike  the 
source  of  such  supply  is  one  of  the  real  prob- 
lems of  many  Saskatchewan  farmers. 

When  the  land  is  sandy,  water  is  usually 
found  at  reasonable  depth.  A  beginner  home- 
steads easily  as  far  as  water  getting  is  con- 
cerned for  he  has  only  to  dig  a  short  distance 
and  wholesome  water  is  assured.  In  those 
cases  all  is  well  with  the  right  sort  of  fellow. 

But  in  some  parts  of  Saskatchewan,  a 
wholesome  water  supply  is  not  forthcoming 
except  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  or  more, 
'"Way  down  to  the  Antipodes,"  as  one  young 
farmer  expressed  his  views.  The  soil  in  these 
places  is  tough  and  digging  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Wells  must  be  bored  or  drilled.  The 
work  is  expensive.  The  man  just  starting  to 
farm,  if  dependent  on  his  own  resources,  can- 
not afford  to  hire  a  well  borer  or  driller  for 
some  years.  This  waiting  period  is  very  try- 
ing and  discouraging.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  numbers  of  young  men  abandoning  their 
holdings  in  despair. 

The  farmer  without  a  well,  depends  on 
sloughs  for  water  supply  and  here  his  troubles 
often  begin.  As  the  weather  gets  warm  the 
water  in  these  sloughs  gets  low,  infected  with 
insect  life  and  stagnant.  Swamp  fever  and 
other  diseases  attack  the  horses  who  must 
drink  such  unwholesome  water  and  those  of 
weak  constitution  die  from  the  effects.  The 
farmer's  well  is  farther  off  than  ever  when 
he  must  constantly  buy  horses  to  replace  the 
ones  deceased. 

Some  well-less  farmers  dig  cisterns  and 
haul  water  from  neighboring  farmers  to  sup- 
ply their  animals.  This  is  the  better  method 
but  is  exceedingly  tiresome  and  when  carried 
on  for  years  wastes  much  valuable  time  which 
could  be  employed  otherwise  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

One  man  farmed  without  a  well  for  12 
years  and  all  surplus  money  was  used  in  buy- 
ing horses  to  replace  those  which  died.  Then 
in  desperation  he  mortgaged  his  farm  and  had 
a  well  drilled.  This  well  complete  with  drill- 
ing, casing,  pump  and  windmill  cost  $450.00 
in  times  of  peace  and  moderate  prices  but 
from  that  time  he  prospered. 

Another  hauled  water  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan river,  2V2  miles,  for  10  years.  He  had 
tried  digging  for  five  wells.  One  at  the 
depth  of  60  feet  gave  abundance  of  water  but 
so  "hard"  as  to  be  unfit  for  man  or  beast. 
This  man  by  strict  economy  has  saved  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  is  at  present  negotiat- 
ing with  a  well  borer.  The  boring  alone  will 
cost  $265  for  a  hundred  feet. 

It  is  thus  that  grain  growers  of  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Saskatchewan  contend  with  great 
difficulties.  The  soil  is  rich  and  wheat  grows 
splendidly  but  without  the  wholesome  water 
a  farmer  can  do  but  little. 

So  frequently  has  the  Government  been 
petitioned  to  do  something  to  aid  Saskatche- 
wan farmers  in  getting  water,  that  last 
fall  an  expert  was  sent  to  investigate  and 
report  what  could  be  done.  Certain  areas  have 
been  gone  over  and  the  work  is  being  con- 
tinued at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's plan  to  locate  water  veins  so  as  to 
do  away  with  guess  work  and  doubtful  meth- 
ods which  have  often  resulted  in  loss  of  time 
and  money  by  drilling  in  a  wrong  situation. 

Water  from  deep  wells  is  pumped  by  engine 
or  windmill.  There  are  districts  in  this  prov- 
ince which  resembles  miniature  Hollands  as 
far  as  the  windmill  effect  is  concerned. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  people  of 
the  deep  well  area,  "when  a  farmer  gets  a 
windmill,  fortune  smiles." 

Cisterns  are  excavated  on  most  of  the  wind- 
mill farms  and  one  is  really  necessary.  The 
wind  often  plays  pranks  especially  in  winter 
and  if  our  farmer  has  not  a  cistern  full  of 
water  to  depend  on,  he  must  use  arm  power 


and  pumping  thus  from  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  is  no  easy  task.  Also  the  water  pumped 
from  these  deep  wells  is  reddened  from  con- 
tact with  the  iron  piping.  When  this  reddened 
water  is  used  directly  from  the  deep  well  it 
destroys  all  vessels  very  quickly  from  rust 
decay.  As  allowed  to  settle  in  the  cistern 
after  pumping  by  the  windmill,  the  water 
flows  clear  and  sparkling  from  the  spout  of  the 
hand  pump. 

The  water  from  deep  wells  is  invariably 
"hard"  and  cannot  be  used  for  family  launder- 
ing and  is  disliked  for  cooking  purposes  by 
the  majority.  In  most  cases,  the  farm  homes' 
where  deep  wells  exist  have  house  cisterns 
supplied  with  rain  water  from  eavetroughs 
and  piping. 

It  is  the  water  problems  in  pioneering 
which  leaves  many  of  our  valuable  quarters 
lying  idle.  Yet  the  cloud  shows  silver  lining 
if  Government  intervention  means  what  we 
hope.  If  water  can  be  surely  located  and  some 
practical,  workable,  credit  plan  evolved  en- 
abling a  farmer  to  have  a  well  when  first  he 
farms,  then 

With  a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  water 
as  assured  by  deep  wells  and  soft  water 
cisterns  our  farmers  of  the  dark  loam  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
their  brothers  of  the  sandy  soil. 


CO-OPERATIVE  THRESHING  OUTFIT 

From   the  Iowa  Homestead 

The  farmer  who  is  contemplating  purchas- 
ing a  threshing  outfit  to  be  owned  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  neighbors  and  himself  asks  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  form  of  agreement 
that  should  be  entered  into  by  those  who  make 
the  investment.  There  are  a  great  many 
threshing  outfits  that  are  owned  co-operatively 
and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  rules  gov- 
erning these  organizations  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions.  A  farmer  in  Iowa 
who  has  been  in  a  threshing  company  for 
some  time,  had  the  following  brief  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  which  govern  the  organ- 
ization. These  may  be  satisfactory  for  Can- 
ada: 

Article  1. — Know  all  men  by  these  presents 
that  the  undersigned  have  associated  and  do 
hereby  associate  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing,  owning  and  operating 
a  joint  partnership  threshing  and  silo  outfit, 
share  and  share  alike.  (Signed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  company.) 

Art.  2. — The  name  of  said  company  shall 
be  the  Gasoline  Threshing  and  Silo  Filling 
Company. 

Art.  3. — The  officers  of  said  company  shall 
be  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer  and 
secretary. 

Art.  4. — The  duties  of  the  president  shall 
be  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  com- 
pany and  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
business  of  the  company. 

The  duties  of  the  vice-president  shall  be  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  president  in  the 
event  of  the  absence  or  disability,  for  any 
cause,  of  the  president. 

The  duties  of  the  secretary  shall  be  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  meetings  of  the  company  and 
to  keep  accounts  of  the  company  against  its 
members  or  other  persons  and  furnish  same 
to  the  treasurer. 

The  duties  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  to  col- 
lect and  account  for  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  company  and  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  and  pro- 
per vouchers  for  all  moneys  dispersed,  and  to 
render  such  account  to  the  company  at  its 
annual  meeting. 

Art  5. — Only  signers  of  these  articles 
shall  be  members  of  the  company,  and  the 
membership  shall  be  limited  to  ten. 

Art.  6. — These  articles  may  be  amended  by 
resolution  setting  forth  such  amendments  and 
adopted  at  any  meeting  of  the  members  by  a 
vote  of  all. 

By-laws.     Section  1. — The  annual  meeting 
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Long  in  Service 

More  People  buy 

DUNLOP  TIRES 

because  they  have  to 
buy  them  less  often. 
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Visiting  the  Best  Homes  in  Canada 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  a  welcome  visitor, 
each  month,  in  homes  of  taste  and  cultivation  all 
over  Canada.  It  is  widely  used  for  reading  in 
public  and  private  schools,  and  is  one  of  the  first  magazines 
chosen  by  the  public  libraries.  It  is  eagerly  read  by  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Canada.  For  it  is  a  truly 
great  magazine — and  it  is  ALL-CANADIAN. 

But  MACLEAN'S  was  not  always  known  in  these  best  homes,  and  to 
these  distinguished  citizens.  It  was  introduced  by  our  live,  local  repre- 
sentatives.    And  we  pay  them  well  for  making  the  introductions. 

You  know  many  homes  in  your  locality  where  you  could  introduce 
MACLEAN'S.  Why  not  do  so,  thus  bettering  those  homes,  and  providing 
a  handsome  revenue  for  yourself? 

It  is  pleasant  work — and  profitable! 

Just  write:  "Tell  me  about  your  Agency  Proposition."  Address  your 
letter  to — 

Dept.  Bl,  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,   143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


shall  be  held  the  last  Monday  in  December  in 
each  year. 

Sec.  2. — Special  meetings  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  officers.  Officers  may  meet  at 
any  time. 

Sec.  3. — The  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the 
term  of  one  year  at  the  annual  meeting.  In 
case  of  vacancy  in  offices  the  remaining  two 
may  appoint  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 
Officers  shall  be  members  of  the  company. 

Sec.  4. — The  company  shall  furnish  the  gaso- 
line. 

Sec.  5. — The  price  for  work  shall  be  the 
market  price. 

Sec.  6. — Members  can  sell  share  to  company 
only. 

Sec.  7. — The  company  can  do  work  for  out- 
siders only  by  consent  of  officers  and  without 
neglecting  its  members. 

Sec.  8. — These  by-laws'  may  be  amended  or 
repealed  or  new  by-laws  enacted  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  present  and  vot- 
ing at  any  annual  or  special  meeting. 

This  farmer  who  furnished  the  above  point- 
ed out  the  importance  of  limiting  the  number 
who  are  allowed  to  enter  the  company.  It  was 
his  opinion  after  fourteen  years'  experience 
that  the  company  should  be  limited  to  ten  or 
eleven  members.  This  means  that  the  work 
of  the  members  can  be  done  promptly,  where- 
as if  there  are  twenty  in  the  company  it 
lengthens  the  threshing  season  to  a  point  that 
might  work  hardship  on  some  of  those  who  are 
left  till  the  last. 


AUTOMOBILES  IN  ONTARIO 

In  1903,  when  motor  cars  first  were  licensed 
in  this  Province,  no  farmers  were  registered 
as  owners  of  such  vehicles — and  no  farmer 
would  have  dreamed  of  owning  or  driving  any 
"such  contraption" — to-day  the  farmer  car- 
owners  of  Ontario  number  23,409,  according 
to  the  just  issued  official  figures  for  1917,  lead- 
ing by  more  than  50  per  cent,  the  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  other  such  typical  urban 
classes,  says  the  Toronto  News. 

The  total  registration  of  passenger  cars  for 
the  year  is  given  as  78,861,  and  in  the  analysis 
of  ownership  by  occupations  it  is  noticeable 
that  "the  poor  farmer"  is  first,  with  a  long 
lead,  23,409  strong.  Merchants,  manufac- 
turers, etc.,  as  a  composite  group,  register 
14,825.  The  skilled  trades  have  representa- 
tion by  10,937.  Physicians  use  2,605  cars, 
great  or  small,  and  other  professional  gentle- 
men 3,394.  The  commercial  travellers  of  the 
Province  employ  1,079  cars,  in  the  proJicu- 
tion  of  their  business  under  modernized  and 
vastly  improved  conditions. 

Of  the  78,861  Ontario-registry  motor 
vehicles,  no  fewer  than  70,409  are  of  the  type 
commonly  designated  in  the  trade  as  "tour- 
ing cars,"  while  6,785  are  runabouts  and 
1,667  coupes,  sedans  and  limousines.  The 
commercial  power  vehicles  on  the  other  hand 
number  but  4,929  in  the  total,  thus  classified 
and  distributed:  Ambulances,  41,  %  ton 
trucks,  20,  2%  ton  and  1  ton  trucks  1,563,  1% 
ton  and  2  ton  trucks  513,  2%  ton  trucks,  24, 
3  ton  and  3%  ton  trucks  575,  4  ton  and  5 
ton  trucks  118,  and  6  ton  trucks  and  upward, 
twenty  three. 

The  classification  of  all  the  power  vehicles 
of  the  province  by  power  ratings  shows  178 
electrics,  62,993  of  less  than  25  h.p.,  11,656  of 
25  to  30  h.p.,  2,417  from  30  to  35  h.p.,  1,586 
from  35  to  50  h.p.,  and  only  31  of  50  h.p. 
upward. 


FARM    SETTLEMENT   ACT   IN   NEW 
BRUNSWICK 

By  W.  R.  Reek 

The  yearly  decrease  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion, the  large  numbers  of  abandoned  or  semi- 
abandoned  farms,  the  steady  increase  of  im- 
portations of  foodstuffs  and  the  insistent  call 
for  capital  by  men  who  were  willing  to  till  the 
soil  induced  the  Government  to  pass  "An  Act 
to  Encourage  the  Settlement  of  Farm  Lands." 
Under  this  act  provision  is  made  for  a  bond 
issue,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
three  to  administer  the  fund,  select  farms,  to 
purchase  and  resell  same  to  bona-fide  settlers. 
The  board  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate  and 
all  the  transactions  are  made  in  the  name  of 
the  board. 

A  bond  issue  of  $100,000  was  made  under 
the  Provincial  Loans  Act  to  run  for  a  period 
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of  twenty  years;  $5,000  is  set  aside  yearly 
from  the  current  revenues  to  meet  the  prin- 
cipal when  it  falls  due.  A  later  issue  of 
$50,000  has  also  been  made 

Farms  can  be  purchased  by  the  board  and 
resold  at  cost  upon  the  following  terms:  — 
"Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  purchase 
money,  if  the  price  being  paid  for  the 
property  purchased  is  less  than  one  thous- 
and dollars,  but  if  in  excess  of  that  sum, 
then  an  initial  payment  of  thirty-five  per 
centum,  to  be  paid  when  possession  is  given 
to  the  purchaser,  and  the  balance  with  in- 
terest at  five  per  cent,  thereon,  at  such 
stated  periods  as  the  said  board  may  agree 
upon  with  the  purchaser;  the  final  pay- 
ment to  be  made  at  a  date  not  exceeding 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement 
to  purchase,  except  that  in  special  cases  an 
extension  of  two  years  may  be  given  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  board." 

HOW   TO    OBTAIN   A  FARM 

At  first  many  vacant  farms  were  pur- 
chased but  difficulty  of  sale,  generally  because 
of  location,  forced  the  board  to  adopt  the 
present  system.  Now,  suitable  farms  for  set- 
tlement with  every  obtainable  detail  are  listed 
and  any  one  without  choice  as  to  location  is 
rendered  assistance  in  proper  selection.  Im- 
mediately a  settler  decides  upon  a  property 
the  inspector,  who  is  a  member  of  the  board, 
makes  a  careful  inspection  of  the  property 
and  reports  to  the  board  with  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  value,  etc.  If  satisfactory,  the  pro- 
perty is  purchased  by  the  board  and  resold 
to  the  settler  upon  the  terms  laid  down  in  the 
Act.  The  board  continues  to  hold  the  deed  and 
the  purchaser  holds  an  agreement  from  the 
board  until  the  indebtedness  incurred  in  the 
obtaining  of  credit  is  paid  by  means  of  yearly 
instalments,  and  then  a  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty is  made. 

Many  young  men  within  the  Province  are 
desirous  of-  securing  properties  near  rela- 
tives; in  such  cases  the  applicant  chooses  the 
nearest  vacant  farm  suitable  for  his  purpose 
and  makes  an  application  for  assistance  to  the 
board.  The  regular  procedure  is  followed 
and  in  nearly  every  case  such  men  are  as- 
sisted. Were  it  not  for  this  assistance  large 
numbers  of  these  young  men  would  move  to 
other  parts. 

PROTECTION  TO  SETTLERS 

Incoming  settlers  who  deal  with  the  board 
are-  protected  against  the  purchase  of  homes 
in  out-of -tire-way  places;  many  districts 
which  at  one  time  had  a  goodly  number  of 
settlers  have  been  vacated  due  to  unsuitabllity 
for  agriculture,  or  the  lack  of  transportation, 
discontinued  because  of  cessation  of  industry 
incident  to  lumbering  or  mining;  the  urgent 
need  for  food  materials  induced  many  to  clear 
and  cultivate  land  near  such  points.  Spec- 
ulation in  land  is  also  eliminated.  The  early 
settlers  naturally  cleared  much  high  and  very 
rolling  land  which  should  have  remained  under 
timber — such  farms  should  remain  vacant  and 
be  reforested. 

CASES  OF  DEFAULT 

Should  any  purchaser  default  in  the  pay- 
ments agreed  upon,  the  board  is  at  liberty  to 
dispossess  and  arrange  for  another  settler. 
However,  in  such  cases  if  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances have  caused  the  inability  .to  pay 
every  consideration  and  assistance  is  given  in 
order  not  to  discourage.  If,  wilful  neglect  or 
endeavor  to  defraud  appear  to  be  the  cause 
of  default,  the  farm  is  immediately  taken  by 
the  board. 

Up-to-date  345  farms  have  been  purchased 
and  333  resold;  the  payments  in  hand  amount 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  sale  price.  Where  the 
inspections  have  been  thorough  the  Govern- 
ment has  excellent  security  of  all  moneys  out- 
standing in  loans  upon  these  properties. 

No  farms  are  purchased  at  present,  except 
there  is  a  prospective  purchaser  to  immedi- 
ately take  the  property  over,  in  fact  the  pur- 
chasers, to  a  very  great  extent,  are  choosing 
properties   and  requesting  assistance. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  judgment  exercised  by  the 
inspector,  not  of  lands  alone,  but  also  of 
prospective  purchasers. 

The  board  meets  monthly  except  when  spe- 
cial meetings  are  necessary.  The  Secretary, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Board,  is  responsible 
for  all  business  transacted. 


IMPERIAL  SERVICE 

If   you    arc    in    doubt    about     the    proper 
lubricant,   ask  lnc   Imperial  Oil  man.     He 
will    give    you    courteous    attention    and 
sound  advice  on  your  lubrication  problems 
That  is  part  of  Imperial  Service 


LET  US  BE  RESPONSIBLE 

PUT  your  lubricating  troubles  up  to  the  Imperial  Oil  man 
It  is  his  job  to  know  the  just-right  oil  foi  every  lubrication 
need  He  will  recommend  the  oil  that  will  end  your  lubri- 
cation troubles 

There  is  a  scientifically  correct  lubricant  for  every  machine  requirement 
For  high  speed  motors  burning  gasoline,  for  heavy  duty  tractor  motors 
or  stationary  motors  burning  kerosene,  for  slow-revolving,  heavy  shafts, 
for  open  bearings,  for  loose  bearings,  for  tight  bearings,  you  require  oil 
that  has  just  the  right  body  consistency  and  lubricating  qualities 
There  is  an  Imperial  Oil  manufactured  for  each  particular  purpose  You  can  get  it  in 
any  part  of  Canada  at  anv  Imperial  Oil  station  There  is  one  near  you 
Imperial  Oils  are  supplied  in  steel  barrels  and  half-barrels — convenient,  economical 
No  waste  You  use  every  drop  you  pay  for  and  know  that  every  drop  is  uniform 
and  clean 

A  Correct  Lubricant  for  evert[Farm  Machine 
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Palmer^ 

Summer  Packs 


GIVE  real  foot  comfort  to  tired,  aching  feet.  They 
are  made  from  oil-tanned  Skowhegan  water- 
proof leather.  These  summer  packs  or  plow  shoes 
are  light,  strong,  durable — made  with  water-proofed 
leather  sole  and  heel  and  solid  leather  insoles  are 
laced,  have  large  eyelets  and  bellows  tongues.  The 
ideal  shoe  for  working  on  the  land. 

They  are  also  specially  suitable  for  ranchers, 
trackmen,  laborers,  sportsmen  and  all  others  requir- 
ing  extra  strong  yet  comfortable  footwear. 

The  style  shown— No.  109,  is  nine  inches 
high.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Palmer's  famous 
"Moose  Head  Brand"  footwear — many  styles 
and  sizes  to  choose  from. 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  Limited 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Cappe4  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenesB  from  Spavin, 
Xingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Kemoves  all 
Punches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,   Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canstio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satis  taction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t#"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.    Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Toronto,  Ont. 


Quality 


Variety 


The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Oxblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 
Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 

WAittemores  Shoe  Polishes 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 


STUART'S    PLAPAO-PADS 

are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators   made   self- 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  in  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.    Cannot  slip,   so   cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands    have   successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance   from  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.     Soft  as 
velvet  —  easy    to    apply—  Inex- 
pensive.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
>SO  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.    We  prove  it  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  free.    Write  today. 
'-  fUFAO  CO.,  Block  627  St.  Louis.  Mo, 


July    on  the  Farm 


JULY  will  be  a  critical  month  for  the 
farmer.  For  one  thing  haying  will  be 
finished  early  in  the  month.  In  many 
parts  of  older  Canada  this  crop  will  not  be 
a  bumper  yield,  as  the  month  of  May  and 
the  earlier  part  of  June  were  quite  cool 
and  the  rainfall  was  certainly  not  exces- 
sive. For  the  same  reason  the  spring 
crops  were  slow  in  growing,  though  the 
grain  all  came  up  and  very  few  spots  on 
the  fields  give  evidences  of  suffering  from 
excessive  moisture.  Unless  July  comes 
in  warm  and  gives  us,  plenty  of  heat,  the 
crop  of  corn  will  not  be  excessive,  though 
it  is  early  to  do  any  forecasting  in  that 
regard.  The  roots  and  mangles  have  come 
through  the  ground  satisfactorily  and  are 
waiting  for  the  warm  sunshine  to  make 
them  a  first  class  crop.  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  the  outlook  for  spring  crops  in  older 
Canada  are  encouraging,  and  give  prom- 
ise of  giving  more  than  an  average  yield. 
If  the  crop  of  straw  will  not  be  excessive, 
it  will  be  abundant  and  the  grain  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  plentiful  and  the  quality 
good.  From  many  localities  comes  the 
word  that  the  small  fruits,  such  as 
cherries  and  gooseberries,  are  somewhat 
short.  On  the  other  hand  the  reports 
regarding  the  apple  yield  are  encouraging. 

The  big  lack  is  the  boys  who  are  across 
the  seas  fighting  the  battles  that  stand 
for  liberty.  The  farmers  feel  the  lack  of 
their  labor.  But  far  more  than  the  loss  of 
labor  is  felt  the  loss  of  their  companion- 
ship and  the  inspiration  of  their  youthful 
optimism.  Yet  sorely  as  we  miss  our 
youths  we  would  not  have  them  laggard 
when  a  higher  duty  called  them.  When 
honor  is  gone  a  man  is  dead.  We  are 
bound  to  feel  the  additional  weight  of  toil, 
for  most  of  us  were  doing  all  we  well  could 
do  before  a  shot  was  fired  in  Europe. 
And  yet  we  put  the  extra  roll  on  the  shirt 
sleeve  knowing  that  we,  too,  are  fighting 
when  we  sustain  the  men  and  the  people 
who  hear  the  cannon  and  are  sprinkled 
by  "the  red  rain  that  makes  the  harvest 
grow."  To  soldier  and  citizen  alike,  these 
are  days  of  grim  waiting  and  sacrifice  and 
gruelling  toil  or  fighting  but  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  pay  the  price  of  liberty. 
Out  of  the  struggle,  terrible  beyond  any- 
thing we  can  ever  know,  will  come  a  larger 
life  with  better  laws  and  nobler  ideals  and 
grander  achievement  than  the  world  ever 
has  known.  , 

Holidays  begin  this  month  with  the 
closing  of  the  schools.  A  hearty  welcome 
is  extended  to  the  youngsters  as  they  be- 
gin their  share  in  food  production. 

Look  over  the  stables.    Clean  out  all  the 


corners  and  let  the  sun  and  wind,  the  best 
of  disinfectants  and  purifiers,  do  their 
cleansing  work. 

Take  pains  to  clean  out  the  haymows 
and  other  mows  in  the  barn.  If  one  can 
manage  to  allow  the  wind  to  blow  freely 
through  the  buildings  for  a  few  hours  a 
good  deal  will  be  done  to  insure  clean  feed 
for  next  winter. 

An  extra  scuffling,  when  done  carefully 
and  not  deep,  will  work  wonders  in  the 
way  of  conserving  moisture  and  keeping 
down  weeds.  This  extra  trip  through  the 
roots  and  corn  often  makes  the  difference 
between  the  medium  and  the  heavy  crop. 
The  teeth  and  hoes  of  the  scuffler  must 
not  be  set  deep  as  deep  scuffling  at  this 
season  is  sure  to  destroy  the  roots  that 
feed  the  crops. 

Keep  the  hoe  going.  Every  minute  one 
spends  with  the  hoe  in  the  root  or  corn 
field  will  yield  returns  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. There  are  some  weeds  whose 
growth  is  peculiar  to  this  month  and  every 
such  weed  is  a  soil  robber  battening  on 
the  farmer's  bank  account. 

Horses  appreciate  a  little  green  feed 
these  hot  days.  This  is  best  given  after 
the  evening  feed  of  oats;  there  is  a  fine 
corrective  in  a  small  quantity  of  such 
green  feed  given  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  There  is  little  tissue  building  ma- 
terial in  such  feed,  but  it  helps  the  horse 
to  digest  the  hard  food  that  makes  his 
muscle  and  gives  his  spirit. 

Salt  is  always  welcome  in  the  pasture 
field.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  place  the  salt  on 
the  poorer  portions  of  the  field.  Hills  or 
knolls  thus  treated  will  in  the  end  become 
as  fertile  as  any  other  portion  of  the  field. 
In  the  hustle  of  harvesting  operations 
there  is  a  tendency  to  omit  the  salting  of 
the  cattle. 

Rescald  the  milk  cans  if  it  can  be  done 
at  all.  When  scalded  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sunshine  and  thoroughly 
cooled  before  the  milk  is  placed  in  them. 
If  one  suspects  that  the  cans  are  not 
thoroughly  scalded  at  the  dairy  word  should 
be  sent  to  those  responsible  for  the  neglect. 
A  very  little  extra  labor  devoted  to  get- 
ting the  cans  into  sanitary  conditions  be- 
fore the  milk  is  placed  in  them  will  save 
both  loss  of  milk  and  money. 

Lanes  may  have  suffered  because  of  the 
summer  rains.  Ruts  should  be  filled  and 
culverts  made  smooth  and  hills  made  easy 
in  the  grade.  Driveways  to  the  barns 
may  require  attention.  Now  is  the  time 
to  save  the  bumps  that  are  annoying  and 
destructive  in  the  harvest  time  hauling  in. 

Look  over  the  gates  into  the  harvest 
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fields.  A  few  minutes  with  wrenches  and 
nails  and  boards  will  save  time  and  temper 
when  the  rush  of  harvesting  is  on. 

POULTRY    POINTERS 

Nits  thrive  in  the  hot  weather.  See 
that  biddy  has  lots  of  dust  bath.  Soak 
the  roosts  with  coal  oil  every  week  or  so. 

Scalding  occasionally  will  prevent  bowel 
trouble  from  the  drinking  vessels  and  the 
feed  troughs. 

Dust  with  a  good  insect  powder  and 
place  the  hens  above  two  years  old  in  the 
fattening  coops  or  otherwise  get  them  to 
the  market.  An  occasional  crate  fed  hen 
is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  one's  own 
dinner  table.  There  is  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  condition  hens  that  are  tormented 
by  mites  or  other  vermin.  Better  for  the 
farmer  to  turn  the  profits  towards  his 
own  pocket. 

When  the  weather  is  excessively  hot  it 
will  pay  to  give  the  hens  plenty  of  food 
for  their  noon  meal.  A  colony  house  in 
the  orchard  is  just  the  thing  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

The  young  roosters  should  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  this  month,  and 
the  larger  ones  given  plenty  of  tissue 
forming  food  and  hustled  towards  the 
market  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  the  hens  are  kept  shut  up  this  month 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  they  should 
be  given  daily  plenty  of  green  cut  clover 
or  some  such  green  feed.  Their  premises 
should  be  well  lighted  and  airy  and  grit 
and  oyster  shell  provided  without  stint. 
It  is  far  better  to  sell  one's  hens  than  to 
keep  them  under  conditions  in  which  they 
cannot  yield  a  profit.  Dampness  and  dirt 
breed  failure. 

WITH  THE  DAIRY  HERD 

During  the  extremely  hot  days  it  will 
be  good  business,  unless  shade  is  provided 
otherwise,  to  keep  the  cows  in  the  stable 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  little 
green  food  and  a  small  ration  of  meal  will 
give  paying  returns. 

See  that  the  cows  get  all  the  salt  they 
require. 

If  the  pasture  is  failing  supplement  it 
with  a  little  cut  corn  and  some  meal. 

Water  this  month  is  more  than  ever  in 
demand  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  the 
herd.  If  the  supply  is  furnished  at  the 
•common  drinking  trough  see  to  it  that  the 


PRESENT   HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

Name    and    Number    of    Animal 
Seven-day  Test: — 

May   Echo    Sylvia,    1185    

Pet  Posch   DeKol,   12310    

Lady  Waldorf  Pietje,  22378   

Lakeview  Dutchland  Artis,  21111    

Belle   Model    Pietje,   22377    

Lakeview  Dutchland   Calamity   Rose,   57419    . . . 
Het   Loo   Pietertje,   38502    


Thirty-day   Test: — 

May  Echo  Sylvia,  11385    

May  Echo  Sylvia,   11385    

Lady    Waldorf    Pietje,    22378    

Hill-Crest  King   Pontiac  Rauwerd,   30109 

Belle   Model    Pietje,    22377 

Pontiac    Cornelia    Pietje,    30676     

Het    Loo    Pietertje,    38502     


Eight    Months    after    Calving    Test:— 

Queen   Inka   DeKol,   8987    

Plus    Pontiac    Artis,    16792    

Hill-Crest  Pontiac  Vale,  18781    

Pet   Canary   Countess   2nd,   22243    

DeKol    Mutual    Countess,    12464    

Lakeview  Queen  3rd,   31548   

Ardelia    DeKol    Tensen,    13700    


timid  bossy  gets  all  she  wants.  The 
"Jimmy"  cow  may  be  a  robber  by  making 
life  a  misery  for  her  weaker  sisters. 

Keep  the  milking  outfit  clean.  When 
the  pails  have  been  scalded  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  sunshine  and  left  top  down- 
wards as  this  is  the  best  way  to  exclude 
microbes.  Microbes  fall  into  such  recep- 
tacles.   They  never  fly  or  crawl  into  them. 

PORKER  POINTERS 

See  that  the  hogs  in  pasture  are  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  shade.  If  any  of  the 
pigs  have  been  kept  in  shelter  up  till  this 
month,  it  will  be  good  business  to  let  them 
out  only  in  the  evenings  till  they  get  used 
to  the  heat  and  light.  Valuable  sows  have 
died  of  sunstroke  before  now  through 
neglect  of  these  precautions. 

In  the  rush  of  haying  and  fall  wheat 
harvest  see  to  it  that  the  hogs  have  abund- 
ance of  water.  Mere  wet  feed  will  not 
suffice.  Hogs  will  drink  large  quantities 
of  pure,  fresh  water  and  thrive  all  the 
better  therefor. 

Throw  the  pigs  plenty  of  green  clover, 
unless  they  are  lucky  enough  to  be  in  a 
pasture  where  they  can  secure  all  they 
want  by  their  own  efforts. 

An  abundant  supply  of  charcoal  should 
be  kept  before  the  pigs  all  the  time.  Along 
with  this  should  be  supplied  some  such 
wood  as  the  pig  likes  to  chew  at.  Rooting 
is  part  of  the  pig  nature  and  when  he  is 
prevented  from  rooting  he  should  be  pro- 
vided by  his  owner  with  the  materials  and 
the  food  that  he  would  otherwise  secure 
by  his  own  efforts. 

A  little  meal  will  help  the  outside 
porkers  to  keep  thrifty.  No  hog  makes  a 
thirty  bank  account  unless  he  consistently 
gives  the  grunt  of  contentment. 


France  17/4/18. 
Having  received  a  copy  of  your  splendid 
Farmers'  Magazine,  /  thought  I  would 
make  a  reply.    It  was  February' sj;opy. 

I  and  a  good  many  of  the  boys  were 
delighted  in  the  contents  of  it,  namely 
the  story  entitled  "No  Danger  to  a  Girl 
Like  This."  It  seemed  to  give  some  of  the 
boys  a  different  view  of  looking  at  it. 

Wishing    you    every    success    in    your 
valuable  papers.    I  will  close, 
Yours  truly, 

Pte.  S.  L.  Mills, 

Pioneers. 


BUTTER    CHAMPIONS. 

Class  Butter 


Mature 
Sr.  4-year 
Jr.  4-year 
Sr.  3-year 
Jr.  3-year 
Sr.  2-year 
Jr.  2-year 

Mature 
Sr.  4-year 
Jr.  4-year 
Sr.  3-year 
Jr.  3-year 
Sr.  2-year 
Jr.  2-year 


Mature 
Sr.  4-year 
Jr.  4-year 
Sr.  3-year 
Jr.  3-year 
Sr.  2-year 
Jr.  2-year 


41.00 
38.54 
36.30 
34.66 
33.63 
31.71 
30.32 


169.72 
141.21 
150.95 
135.04 
135.87 
100.00 
122.01 


21.31 
14.57 
18.36 
17.55 
19.22 
15.01 
19.01 


Milk 

853.75 
476.72 
736.70 
567.70 
475.60 
496.90 
578.00 


3767.3 
2893.9 
3035.3 
2737.1 
2239.0 
2000.1 
2362.6 


433.4 

281.0 

397.0 

311.9 

415.73 

284.7 

304.3 


Record  of  Performance  Test : — 

Posch   Queen  Wayne,  12190   

^lus    Pontiac    Artis.    16792    

Calamity   Snow  Mechthilde  2nd.    26707    

Duchess   Wayne   Calamity   2nd,    15514    

Under  official  test  for   a   full   year,   Lady    pietje  Canary's  Jewel,   17314  Ts  championover 
all   breeds    in    Canada   with    1173.66    lbs.    butter   and   24149.3    lbs.   milk   as   a   junior  3-year-old. 


Mature 
4-year 
3 -year 
2-year 


1121.25 

1020.00 

1053.75 

846.25 


25085 
20911 
23274 
16714 


Save  Precious 
Moments 

In     Haying    Time 

by usinga PETER  HAMILTON 
MOWER.  Its  great  strength, 
absence  of  side  draft,  clean  cut- 
ting and  ease  of  handling  enables 
you  to  cut  surely  and  quickly  the 
heaviest  crops  you  grow. 

An  extremely  flexible  cutter 
bar  guarantees  smooth  and  close 
cutting  under  all  conditions. 

The  wheels  are  high  and  wide 
apart  making  the  draft  very 
light,  the  frame  is  strong  and  all 
bearings  are  in  perfect  alignment 
and  fitted  with  renewable  boxes 
or  roller  bearings. 

Write  now  and  save  time  and 
worry  in  getting  your  crops  cut. 

(1) 

The  Peter  Hamilton 

Company,  Limited 
Peterborough,  Ontario 


Food  Will  Win 
The  War 

Serve  your  country  and  your- 
self by  raising  FOOD  on  the 
fertile  plains  of  Western 
Canada.  The  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  iftakes  it  easy  for 
you  to  begin.  Lands  $11  to 
$30  an  acre;  irrigated  land 
up  to  $50;  20  years  to  pay. 
Loan  to  assist  settlers  on  irri- 
gated lands.  Get  full  par- 
ticulars and  free  illustrated 
literature  from 

G.  D.  MUDDIMAN, 

Land  Agent,  C.P.R., 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


YOUR     SPARE     TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  spare  time?  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare 
time  has  been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obli- 
gation, you  know 

Th«  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153     University     Ave.,     Toronto,     Ontario 
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A  LABOR  SAVER! 

1  MAN  DOES    THE    WORK    OF  3 

Wh»n  you  buy  the 

MIMMAM 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 

You  get  a  machine  that  will 

last   for  years   and   save   you 

time    and    money    every    day 

of    its    life. 

It     soon     pays 

for     itself    out 

of  the  savings 

effected. 

The  Hinman 
Milker  is  simple, 
safe  and  sanitary. 
No  metal  pipes  to 
clean  or  freeze. 
No  pulsators  to 
ruin  the  cows. 
The  New  Hinman 
Catalog  is  ready. 
We'll  send  you 
one  free  of  charge.     Write  for  it  now. 


1 

Mk«v<- 

JH 

"  jiiiilSri 

^K>flK%- x^K  ■*  H 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON, 
GALT,  ONT. 


Name    . . 
Address 


A  Book  for 
Modern    Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.00.  Will  give 
the  farmer  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  dollars  and 
time. 

The  Modern  Gas 
Tractor 


Its      construc- 
tion,       utility, 
operation    and 
repair.        This 
book  is  a  prac- 
tical     treatise 
covering  every 
branch   of  up- 
to  -  date       gas 
tractor    en- 
gineering. 
By  VICTOR 
W.  PAGE 
M.S.A.E. 


Over  225  illustrations  and  folding 
plates. 

Mail  two  dollars  to-day  and  get  this 
book — keep  it  handy  for  reference 
and  study.    Address  order  to 

The    Farmers'     Magazine 

143   University   Avenue 
TORONTO 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


MAKING    SKIM    MILK    BUTTERMILK 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 
TT  is  the  opinion  of  many  people  that 
■*■  good  buttermilk  can  only  be  produced 
from  whole  milk.  But  first  class  butter- 
milk can  be  made  from  skimmilk,  thus 
making  better  use  of  this  valuable  by- 
product of  the  dairy  than  is  generally 
done.  The  quality  of  buttermilk  made 
either  from  whole  milk  or  skimmilk  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  milk  or  cream  and  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  fat  content.  In  either  case 
the  good  qualities  such  as  palatability  and 
flavor  are  not  due  to  the  development  of 
the  lactic  acid  fermentation. 

In  order  to  produce  good  buttermilk 
from  skimmilk  it  is  necessary  first  that 
the  latter  be  cooled  and  freed  of  the  warm 
air  which  is  incorporated  with  the  milk 
during  the  process  of  separation  which 
causes  it  to  foam.  When_the  air  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  milk  undesirable  fermen- 
tation arises  and  the  milk  will  "whey" 
and  form  a  tough  floating  curd.  If  the 
milk  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time 
after  being  separated  the  foam  will  all 
come  to  the  top  of  the  milk  and  can  be 
skimmed  off  with  a  dipper  or  the  milk  can 
be  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  through  a 
faucet  or  poured  from  beneath  the  foam. 

After  the  foam  has  been  gotten  rid  of 
the  milk  should  be  run  over  a  cooler  of 
some  kind  such  as  the  ordinary  drum 
cooler  but  in  case  a  milk  cooler  is  not 
available  the  milk  should  in  any  event  be 
cooled  thoroughly  by  setting  it  in  cold 
water  or  in  some  kind  of  an  ice  box.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  milk  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  or  lower 
for  at  least  twelve  hours. 

After  the  skimmilk  has  been  kept  thor- 
oughly cool  for  twelve  hours  its  tempera- 
ture should  be  raised  to  70  degrees  F. 
which  is  the  best  temperature  for  ripen- 
ing and  allowed  to  become  sour.  When  at 
this  temperature  it  will  not  take  the  milk 
long  to  sour  and  in  about  twelve  hours  it 
will  be  clabbered  but  not  yet  ready  to  be 
churned.  It  should  now  be  cooled  to  60 
degrees  F.  or  lower.  This  should  be  done 
in  the  same  way  as  it  was  cooled  previous- 
ly and  the  milk  allowed  to  stay  at  this 
temperature  at  least  24  hours  longer  be- 
fore being  churned.  It  is  better  not  to 
break  the  clabber  up  until  ready  to  churn. 

Prior  to  churning  it  is  very  important 
that  the  maximum  development  of  lactic 
acid  take  place.  If  a  small  amount  of 
whey  rises  on  the  top  of  the  milk  no  harm 
will  result.  The  damage  is  done  by  a 
floating  curd  and  whey  at  the  bottom. 

The  process  of  churning  can  be  varied 
to  suit  local  conditions.  The  wood  dasher 
the  same  as  is  used  in  a  common  dash 
churn  can  be  used  to  thoroughly  break  up 
the  clabber  while  the  milk  is  yet  in  the 


cooling  receptacle.  This  is  a  fairly  good 
method  where  only  a  small  amount  of 
buttermilk  is  made.  Or  the  milk  can  be  put 
in  the  churn  and  churned  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  In  any  event  the  clabber 
must  be  thoroughly  strained  to  remove  all 
lumps  of  curd  and  to  make  it  smooth. 

All  vessels  used  in  milking  and  handling 
the  milk  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  because  the  butter- 
milk is  already  sour  it  is  not  necessary  to 
exercise  so  much  care  in  keeping  the 
utensils  clean  but  good  buttermilk  can- 
not be  made  ^rom  skimmilk  without  per- 
fect cleanliness  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  it. 

In  towns  and  cities  a  good  market  is 
easily  found  for  all  the  skimmilk  butter- 
milk one  may  produce.  Good  buttermilk 
is  a  splendid  food  drink  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  well. 

Cheese   Grading   in   New  Brunswick 

Cheese-makers,  patrons  and  the 
dealers  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick had  been,  during  the  past  season, 
told  that  they  produced  and  handled- the 
poorest  cheese  in  Canada.  Many  whole- 
salers had  some  rather  unpleasant  experi- 
ences with  cheese  not  up  to  standard.  The 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Departments  of 
Agriculture  carefully  studied  the  situa- 
tion and  decided  to  adopt  a  clean  up  policy. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  Sussex; 
patrons,  makers  and  buyers  were  present. 
George  Barr  of  Ottawa  was  the  principal 
speaker  but  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
ensued  with  the  result  that  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Agriculture  agreed  to  buy 
nothing  but  graded  product. 

Considerable  speculation  resulted  be- 
cause some  factories  refused  to  have  their 
cheese  graded.  The  product  was  offered 
to  the  dealers  but  no  bid  was  forthcoming; 
the  buyers  required  that  it  bear  the  Gov- 
ernment grader's  stamp.  The  factories 
submitted,  the  cheese  was  graded  and 
sold  upon  its  merits. 

Undoubtedly  in  1918  there  is  going  to  be 
a  great  improvement  in  New  Brunswick 
cheese  and  at  the  same  time  a  harmonious 
understanding  and  workable  agreement 
between  producers  and  consumers  has 
been  arranged. 

The  superintendent  of  dairying  for  the 
province  has  charge  of  all  instructional 
>  and  grading  work.  He  visits  the  fac- 
tories regularly,  giving  the  necessary 
assistance  to  make  standard  cheese  and 
since  the  system  of  grading  has  been 
adopted  many  excellent  cheese-makers 
have  been  discovered.  Many  factories 
have  purchased  new  equipment  and  are 
contemplating  more  improvements.  The 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  cheese  made 
in  New  Brunswick  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  of  any  other  Province. 
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Ayrshires   Sell  Well 

The  annual  consignment  sale  of 
the  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  was  held 
at  Charter  Oak  Park,  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  June  11th  and  12th,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  bidding  was  brisk  and 
competition  keen.  The  average  price  for 
all  animals  in  the  sale  was  $400,  and  the 
highest  price  paid  for  a  single  animal 
was  $4,200. 

The  Canadian  Ayrshire  breeders  were 
well  represented,  R.  R.  Ness,  Howick, 
Que., -consigned  6  head  which  averaged 
$890.  "Barleigh  Right  Kind"  (Imp.)  sell- 
ing for  $1,225. 

Hunter  Bros.,  Grimsby,  Ont.,  also  con- 
signed 6  head  which  averaged  $1,200, 
among  them."Lochfergus  Cherry"  (Imp.) 
—33,297— selling  for  $3,750,  and  "Lady 
Mary"— 37,565— bred  by  D.  A.  Macfar- 
lane.  Kelso,  Que.,  selling  for  $1,200. 

Gilbert  McMillan,  Huntingdon,  Que., 
consigned  3  head  which  averaged  $645. 
"Grasmaller's  Flora"  (Imp.)  selling  for 
$875. 


No  More  Holsteins  in  Britain 

THE  name  Holstein  has  been  officially 
extinguished  in  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  in  New  Zealand.  In  both  lands  the  big 
black-and-white  cattle  are  now  known 
simply  as  Friesians.  In  South  Africa 
they  have  always  been  called  Fries- 
land  cattle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
follow  suit  and  drop  the  clumsy,  double- 
barrelled  name  of  Holstein-Friesians. 

It  has  been  a  palpable  misnomer  ever 
since  it  was  inflicted  upon  the  Dutch  breed 
by  a  few  early  United  States  importers. 
The  province  of  Friesland  in  Holland  was 
the  original  home  of  the  breed,  and  the 
Friesian  breeders  have  always  protested 
that  the  use  of  the  name  Holstein  was  a 
great  injustice  to  them.  Schleswig- 
Holstein  is  a  German  duchy,  taken  from 
the  Danes,by  the  Huns,  and  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  recognition  in  connection 
with  Friesland  cattle. 

Mr.  Trevor  Williams,  President  of  the 
British  Friesian  Cattle  Society,  writes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Association 
as  follows: 

"At  the  last  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  society  it  was  decided  to  eliminate  the 
word  'Holstein'  from  our  title,  and  this 
society  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the 
British  Friesian  Cattle  Society. 

"I  have  been  asked  by  the  general  body 
of  members  to  communicate  this  decision 
to  you,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  possible  for  your  association  to 
take  action  of  a  similar  nature.  A  lette^r 
on  this  subject  has  also  been  sent  to  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

"The  organization  in  New  Zealand  has 
already  adopted  the  course  suggested,  and 
other  colonies  will  no  doubt  follow  suit. 

"The  original  name  of  our  society  was 
the  British  Holstein  Cattle  Society.  We 
added  the  word  Holstein  some  few  years 
ago,  not  only  to  accentuate  the  predomin- 
ant type  in  our  herds,  but  to  come  into 
line  of  uniformity  with  the  great  associ- 
ations of  the  American  continent.  Now 
that  the  two  mother  countries  and  the 
Empire  are  fighting  together  against  a 
common  enemy,  of  which  the  word  'Hol- 
stein' is  a  suggestive  irritant,  we  would 
much  like  to  see  the  uniformity  main- 
tained by  your  association  adopting  the 
course  which  I  put  before  you.  If  you  can 
see  your  way  to  bring  the  matter  for  con- 
sideration before  your  governing  body, 
I  shall  be  deeply  grateful.'k 


Butter  in  a  jiffy ! 

Churns  the  most  perfect  butter  in  one  to  three  minutes — and  gets 
the  maximum  of  butter  fat  out  of  your  cream.  Gives  butter  a 
thorough  washing  in  a  few  seconds.  Once  used  you  never  wish 
for  any  other  churn. 

Here's   How   It  Works 
Operates   with  a  slight  pressure  of  finger.      No   power   required.     Vibration 
of    oil-tempered   steel    springs    does    the    work.       A    child    can    operate   this 
churn  easily. 

Most   Sanitary   Churn    in    the   World. 
Nothing    but    glass    touches    the    cream.      No    dashers,    paddle-wheels,    etc.  ; 
no  corners,   cracks  or  crevices  to  scrub  or  clean.     Cleans   itself  thoroughly 
in   10  seconds. 

Write  now  for  free  literature  which  fully  illustrates  and  describes  this  one- 
minute  butter-maker 

The    Hamilton    Automatic    Churn     Company 

4V/2  King  William  Street,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


One  Minute 


A  Tractor  You'll 
Always  Be  Proud 
of— 

We  have  been  manufacturing 
Internal  Combustion  Tractors 
for  the  last  10  years — and  thus 
have  been  giving  highest  satis- 
faction everywhere.  And  to- 
day nobody  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  turn  out  better  tractors 
than  we  are. 

We  have  been  manufacturing 
Internal  Combustion  Engines 
for  the  past  20  years,  and  we 
are  confident  that  they  stand 
in  class  by  themselves  for  effi- 
ciency, convenience  and  fuel 
economy. 

Our  Hopper-Cooled  Kerosene 
Tractors  are:  "Ideal,"  30-15 
H.P.;  "Ideal"  Junior,  24-12 
H.P.;  also  "Beaver"  4-cylinder 
upright,  24-12  H.P. 


Brantford"  Kerosene 
Tractors 


The  "Brantford"  Kerosene 
Farm  Engine 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  mechanic  to  operate  a 
Brantford  Farm  Engine.  Anyone  can  run  it 
and  get  every  ounce  of  power  out  of  it.  Every 
"Brantford"    Engine    is    fully   guaranteed. 


"Brantford"  Feed  Grinders 

Are  genuine  money-savers.  They  save  time 
and  save  feed,  and  they  give  your  stock  the 
full  value  from  their  feed.  The  "Brantford" 
Grinder  is  speedy,  sure  and  clean-working. 


The  "Brantford"  Windmill 

Is  made  according  to  the  "Brantford"  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  lives  up  to  the 
"Brantford"  reputation  for  absolute  reliability 
|  and  satisfactory  service.  It  is  a  mighty  handy 
servant  on   any   farm. 


Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brantford  Portage  la  Prairie  Regina  Calgary 


Write  for  Free  Catalogs. 
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Highest    Award    Gold    Medal, 
San    Francisco   Exposition. 

YOUR  WASHING  DONE 
,  FOR  2  CENTS  A  WEEK 

Electric    or    Water    Power 
Will    Do    The    Work. 

I  have  built  a.  new  "1900"  power  washing 
machine.  I  consider  this  machine  the  most 
wonderful  washer  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Built  entirely  of  high  quality  sheet  copper, 
it  is  the  strongest  and  most  durable  machine 
made.  It  is  constructed  on  a  brand  new 
principle,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  this 
machine  will  not  tear  clothes,  break  buttons, 
or  fray  the  edges  of  the  mosi  delicate  fabric. 
It  will  wash  everything  from  heavy  blankets 
to  the  finest  lace  without  damage  to  the 
goods.  ' 

This  new  "1900"  washing  machine  can  be 
connected  with  any  electric  socket  instantly, 
and  it  is  started  and  stopped  by  a  "little 
twist  of  the  wrist,"  and  it  will  do  your  wash- 
ing for  2  cents  a  week. 

If  you  would  consider  fitting  up  your 
laundry  room  in  the  most  complete  and 
approved  manner,  let  us  tell  you  also  about 
our  thoroughly  practical  inotor-driven,  self- 
heated    Ironing    Machines. 

I  also  make  a  lighter  power  machine  which 
can  be  run  by  water  or  electric  power.  On 
all  of  these  machines  the  motor  will  run  the 
wringer,  too.  Just  feed  in  the  clothes  and 
this  power  wringer  will  squeeze  the  water 
out  so  quickly  and  easily  you  will  be  aston- 
ished. It  will  save  50  per  cent,  iime,  money 
and  labor  every  week.  The  outfit  consists 
of  washer  and  wringer,  and  either  electric  or 
water  motor,  as  you  prefer,  and  I  guarantee 
the    perfect    working   of   each. 

I  will  send  my  machine  on  30  days* 
free  trial.  You  do  not  need  to  pay  a 
penny  until  you  are  satisfied  this  washer 
will  do  what  I  say  it  will.  Write  to-day 
for  illustrated   catalogue. 

ILet  us  tell  you  how  you  can  do  your 
churning  with  this  same  highly  effedtdve 
electric    motor. 

Address    me    personally. 

O.  D.  MORRIS,    Manager 

Nineteen  Hundred  Washer  Company 
357  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

NOTE. — State  whether  you  prefer  a 
washer  to  operate  by  Hand,  Engine 
Power,  Water  or  Electric  Motor.  Our 
"1900"  line  is  very  complete  and  can- 
not be  fully  described  in  a  single  booklet. 


WILLS 


or  the 

Law  of  Succession  After  Death 

Written  by  Walter  E.  Lear,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  in  plain,  simple  language  and  intend- 
ed to  be  used  by  the  general  public.  It 
contains  a  concise  statement  of  the  Law 
of  Wills  in  force  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  Forms  of  Wills  and  Codicils. 
Printed  in  large  type.  This  is  a  book  that 
should  be  read  by  every  person  before  mak- 
ing a  will.  Price  $1.00  in  cloth  binding, 
post  paid.  Agents  wanted.  Law  Books 
Limited,    152    Bay    Street,   Toronto. 


Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


Read  Our  Classified  Ads, 
On  Page  58 


FEEDING   WORK   HORSES 

By  Andrew  McTaggart 

HORSES  that  are  kept  steadily  at  work 
are  all  the  better  for  a  little  green  cut 
feed  every  night.  There  is  something 
about  this  part  of  the  ration  that  is  bet- 
ter than  medicine  for  the  working  horse. 
This  feed  has  very  little  nourishment  in 
it,  but  it  acts  as  a  valuable  digestive  and 
corrective.  For  the  building  of  muscle 
and  nerve  there  is  nothing  like  the  oat 
bin  and  the  hay.  Hence  the  green  feed 
must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  extra  that 
helps  the  horse  to  make  good  use  of  the 
real  tissue  builders. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  is  to  mix  the 
green  feed  with  the  ordinary  night  ration 
of  hay  fed  at  night.  Some  farmers  prefer 
to  let  the  horses  have  their  regular  feed 
all  eaten  first  and  then  just  after  the  last 
bedding  for  the  night  to  present  the  feed 
of  green  hay  or  grass. 

Precaution  must  be  observed  in  the  first 
few  feeds  or  serious  digestive  troubles 
may  result.  A  few  handfuls  is  sufficient 
for  the  first  few  feeds.  Wet  clover  is  full 
of  dangers  at  any  time  and  should  be 
avoided  unless  fed  with  extreme  caution. 

Horses  will  not  keep  up  in  flesh  when 
doing  hard  work  unless  they  have  oats, 
no  matter  what  the  pasture.  Just  now 
farmers  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
stinting  the  horses  even  though  the  price 
of  oats  is  tempting.  As  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer approaches  and  the  heavy  work  of 
the  hay  cutting  and  binding  and  the 
scuffling  looms  large  and  hard,  the  horses 
must  be  in  condition  or  the  best  work  will 
not  be  forthcoming.  The  horse  that  is  not 
allowed  to  get  out  of  condition  is  the 
horse  that  works  with  the  largest  profit 
to  his  owner. 


Get  the  Hogs  Out  to  Pasture 

Hogs  are  all  the  better  for  being  out  to 
pasture  these  days.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised, nowever,  in  changing  the  hogs  from 
the  shaded  pen  to  the  full  power  of  the 
sun.  Comfort  to  the  hog  and  profit  to  the 
owner  comes  from  making  the  change 
gradually.  Sunstroke  is  not  unusual 
when  the  hog  is  suddenly  transferred  to 
extreme  heat  and  light.  Further,  if  a 
hog  owner  wishes  to  know  the  discomfort 
of  extensive  sunburn,  all  he  needs  to  do 
is  to  roll  his  sleeves  a  little  higher  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  let  the  sun  do  its 
work.  It  may  be  fun  to  the  onlooker  to 
see  the  porker  blazing  red  from  the  effect 
of  the  sun,  but  the  porker  hits  back  by 
not  putting  on  fat  as  rapidly  as  if  he  were 
comfortable. 

Moreover  shelters  should  be  provided  in 
the  pasture  field  under  which  the  pigs  may 
lie  down  to  rest  or  retire  from  the  sun  or 
the  rain  and  the  cold.  These  shelters  may 
be  of  the  rudest  construction.  The  pigs 
will  not  object,  provided  only  the  shelter 
is  comfortable. 

While  in  pasture  a  regular  supply  of 
water  should  be  provided  in  addition  to 
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the  swill.  Often  the  hogs  are  regarded 
as  ungrateful  for  their  food  and  extrava- 
gant in  their  demands  for  rations  when 
all  that  is  the  matter  is  want  of  drink. 

It  will  pay  to  throw  the  hogs  plenty  of 
green  clover  or  lambs'  quarter  or  an  occa- 
sional sod.  Only  the  change  of  food  must 
be  made  gradually,  or  digestive  trouble 
with  consequent  loss  of  profits  may  ensue. 
If  a  little  grain  be  lightly  plowed  into  the 
hog  run  the  reward  will  come  as  the  hogs 
root  it  out-  The  hog  that  comes  in  from 
pasture  well  and  strong  fattens  readily 
when  he  has  attained  his  growth  and  is 
placed  in  the  fattening  pen.  Experienced 
hog  raisers  say  that  with  a  little  care  they 
can  grow  the  summer  litters  of  hogs  at  a 
surprisingly  low  cost.  Even  when  in  the 
pasture,  however,  it  pays  to  give  the 
porkers  a  small  daily  ration  of  meal. 


C.N.R.   Handles   Much   Livestock 

A  REMARKABLE  increase  during 
-'*•  1917  in  handling  of  livestock  and  of 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  dressed  meat,  and 
dressed  poultry,  over  its  lines  in  Western 
Canada  is  indicated  in  a  statement  com- 
piled by  the  freight  department  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  Any  great 
increase  in  tonnage  in  these  commodities, 
of  course,  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out pronounced  progress  in  permanent 
farming  in  areas  served  by  the  C.N.R.  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  It 
is  significant  that  the  prairie  provinces 
are  becoming  exporters  of  dairy  products, 
where  in  recent  years  they  were  importers 
on  a  considerable  scale. 

During  1917,  11,363   cars  of  livestock 
were  handled  over  the  lines  of  the  Can- 
adian Northern  Railway  System  as  com- . 
pared  with  7,245  during  1916.    This  is  an 
increase  of  4,118  cars  or  57  per  cent. 

Of  cattle  in  1917,  there  were  handled 
5,421  cars  as  compared  with  2,900  in 
1916.  Of  hogs,  2,274  cars,  as  compared 
with  1,768  in  1916.  Of  sheep  261  ears  in 
1917  as  against  76  in  1916;  and  mixed 
stock  3,407  in  1917  as  compared  with  2,- 
501  in  1916.  The  percentage  of  increase 
in  cattle  was  87  per  cent.;  of  sheep  243 
per  cent. ;  hogs  29  per  cent. ;  and  mixed  36 
per  cent. 

During  1917,  the  produce  shipped  from 
stations  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Wes- 
tern lines  reached  a  total  of  24,618,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  21,436,000 
pounds  in  1916,  an  increase  of  3,182,000 
pounds  or  15  per  cent.  The  butter  ship- 
ped amounted  to  8,146,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  6,826,000  pounds  in  1916,  an 
increase  of  1,320,000  pounds.  The  cheese 
shipped  totalled  1,072,000  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  780,000  in  1916,  an  increase 
of  292,000.  Eggs,  in  1917  amounted  to 
5,980,000  pounds  as  compared  with  5,682,- 
000  in  1916,  an  increase  of  298,000  pounds. 
Dressed  meats  handled  over  the  lines 
amounted  to  9,108,000  pounds  in  1917  as 
against  7,866.000,  an  increase  of  1,242,- 
000.     Dressed  poultry  shipments  totalled 
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312,000  pounds  during  1917  as  compared 
with  282,000  in  1916.  The  percentage  of 
increase  for  butter  handled  was  19  per 
cent.;  cheese  37  per  cent.;  eggs  5  per 
cent.;  dressed  meat  16  per  cent,  and 
dressed  poultry  11  per  cent. 


WAR-TIME  POULTRY  RATIONS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 

XTfAR  time  poultry  rations  are  now  in 
W  order.  The  same  methods  of  feeding 
cannot  be  followed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  satisfactory  feeding  systems 
have  been  developed  for  each  section.  All 
of  the  approved  rations  contain  little  or 
r.o  wheat.  The  ration  recommended  for 
the  Middle  West  by  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture to  meet  present  needs  is  composed  as 
follows : 

Scratch  feed — 10  lbs.  of  whole  or 
cracked  corn,  5  lbs.  of  oats. 

Mash — 3  lbs.  of  bran,  3  lbs.  of  shorts, 
1%  lbs.  of  meat  scrap. 

After  a  conference  between  the  poultry 
experts  representing  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  the 
following  rations  were  agreed  upon: 

Scratch  feed — 5  parts  cracked  corn,  2 
parts  oats,  2  parts  barley,  1  part  low 
grade  wheat. 

Mash — equal  parts  of  middlings,  bran, 
ground  oats,  corn  meal,  gluten,  and  beef 
scrap. 

A  recent  test  has  proven  that  a  simple 
ration  gives  as  good  results  as  one  which 
is  more  complex.  Two  pens  containing 
seventy  pullets  each  were  used.  One  pen 
was  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  ground  oats, 
bran,  corn  meal,  flour,  alfalfa,  beef  scrap, 
gluten,  and  oil  meal.  The  other  pen  re- 
ceived only  ground  oats,  bran,  and  beef 
scrap.  About  the  same  number  of  eggs 
were  laid  by  the  hens  in  each  pen,  but  it 
cost  3  per  cent,  more  to  produce  those  laid 
by  the  hens  fed  the  complex  ration. 

The  writer  has  been  using  only  oats  and 
corn  for  a  scratch  ration  since  last  fall. 
Many  farmers  are  trying  to  get  along  with 
corn  alone,  and  they  can  do  this  if  they 
feed  a  mash  made  up  largely  of  bran, 
ground  oats,  and  beef  scrap.  Of  course  if 
they  use  corn  for  a  scratch  feed  and  a 
large  percentage  of  corn  meal  in  their 
mash,  the  rations  will  so  poorly  balanced 
that  the  egg  yield  will  fall  off. 

Two  examples  are  shown  by  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  one  of  whom  has  been  feed- 
ing nothing  but  corn  to  his  chickens,  while 
the  other  has  fed  a  mixed  ration  including 
corn,  oats,  bran,  shorts,  and  beef  scrap. 
During  the  month  of  November,  the  first 
farmer  got  only  six  eggs  from  his  eighty- 
four  hens.  The  second  farmer,  with  a 
larger  flock,  received  at  the  rate  of  262 
from  the  same  number  of  hens.  Neither 
man  fed  any  wheat,  which  is  not  necessary 
for  egg  production. 

Beef  scrap  has- become  abnormally  high, 
and  yet  it  is  almost  indispensable  unless 
some  other  protein  feed,  like  fish  scrap  or 
milk,  can  be  substituted.  In  a  Govern- 
ment test  fowls  not  fed  any  animal  pro- 
tein laid  only  ninety  eggs  during  their 
pullet  year,  compared  with  137  eggs  from 
hens  given  beef  scrap.  The  eggs  of  the 
no  beef  scrap  pen  cost  2.2  cents  per  dozen 
more  to  produce.  Moreover,  the  fowls  not 
fed  beef  scrap  laid  very  poorly  during  the 
winter.  Fish  scrap  is  much  cheaper  in 
many  sections,  and  just  as  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  belief  among  some  poultry 
keepers  that  it  imparts  a  fishy  taste  to  the 
eggs,  but  this  is  questioned  by  experts. 
Continued  on  page  64 


CANADA 

MILITARY,     INDUSTRIAL,     AGRICULTURAL     and     EDUCATIONAL, 
gathered  together   in  a  few  acres  at  the 

CENTRAL  CANADA 

EXHIBITION 

OTTAWA 

September  7th  to  16th,  1918 

Increased  Prizes  for  Live  Stock,  Farm  and  War  Garden  Products — Military  Features — Govern- 
ment Exhibition  of  War  Trophies — Aerial  Feats — Dominion  and  Provincial  Government 
Exhibits — Auto  Show — Dog  Show — Poultry  Show — Better  Baby  Show — Pure  Food  Show — 
Horse   Racing — Better   and    Bigger   Midway. 

"Big  Time"  Vaudeville  Acts  from  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  in  a  first-class  programme. 
Magnificent  Mammoth  Fireworks  Display  with  Spectacular  presentation  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme,  with  Tanks  in  action. 

Special  old-time  Mardi  Gras  Festival  on  the  closing  night,  Saturday,  Sept.  16th — Countless 
other   attractions. 

SEE    LOCAL   AGENT   FOR   RAILWAY    RATES. 


STEWART    McCLENAGHAN,    President. 
J.    K.    PAISLEY, 


JOHN 
Manager   and    Secretary. 


W.    BRANT,    Treasurer. 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting   for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands   of   farmers   have   responded  to  the   call.     How   about   you? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,   regulations  and  settlers'   rates,   write  to 


H. 


A.    MACDONELL, 

G.  H.  FERGUSON 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Director    of     Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 

110  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO.  CANADA 

Under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario. 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto 

College  Reopens  Tuesday,  1st  October,  1918 

Calendar  sent  on  application 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.  S.,  M.  Sc,  Principal 


2^®£&lSg£We  Want  to  Demon- 
strate on  Your  Farm 


We  will  send  a  Gilson  Engine,  any 
size,  without  charge,  to  any  respon- 
sible farmer  in  Canada  to  try  out 
on  his  own  farm,  at  his  own  work. 

Write  for  further  particulars  of 
free  trial  offer,  catalogue,  and 
special   introductory   prices. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co. 

Limited 

2615  York  Street,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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Lightning-Proof 

THESE  shingles  lock  on  all  four  sides, 
forming  practically  a  one-piece  roof 
of  heavily  galvanized  steel,  which,  when 
properly  grounded,  causes  lightning 
strokes  to  be  evenly  and  harmlessly 
distributed.  Proof  also  against  fire, 
wind,  rain  or  snow,  and  will  not  rust  or 
decay,  but  will  last  a  lifetime  without 
need  of  repair.     See  your  dealer  or 

Write  for  Roofing  Booklet  "  F.M." 

THE  PEDLAR   PEOPLE 

LIMITED 

(established  iaai) 

Execulite  Office  and  Factories  :  OSBAWA,  ONT. 

Branches  at 

Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


GUILD'S  SUMMER  SALE 

5000  choice  yearling 
hens  and  300  yearling 
cock  birds  in  high  re- 
cord Bred-to-lay  Wyan- 
dottes.  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Leghorns.  1918  Mating 
List  gives  full  particulars 
of  this  stock. 

Write  us  your  wants 
Our  264-Egg  Kind  to-day! 

L.  R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


95  to  125 

Miles  on 
a  Gallon 

of  Gasoline! 

The  Shaw  Motorbicycle 

A  high-grade,  easy  running,  speedy 

motorbicycle  of  dependable  power  at  a  Baving 
of  from  a  third  to  a  half  in  actual  money. 
Equipped  with  2V2  H-P  Motor,  famous  Breeze 
carburetor,  high  tension  magneto.  Automatic 
lubrication.  Chain  drive.  Simple,  efficient 
control  at  all  times.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms,  also  about 
the  Shaw  Attachment— tits  any  old  bike. 

SHAW   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.     187       Galesburg,  Kans.,  U.S.A. 


Oh,  You  Skinny  ! 


Why  stay  thin  as  a  rail?  You  don't  have  to! 
And  you  don't  have  to  go  through  life  with  a 
chest  that  the  tailor  eriven  you;  with  arms  of 
childish  strength*  with  lega  you  can  hardly 
stand  on.  And  what  about  that  stomach  that 
flinches  evcy  time  you  try  a  square  meal  7 
Are  you  a  fill- feeder? 

Do  you  expect  Health  and  Strength  In 
tabloid  form- -through  pills,  potions  and 
other  expleited  piffle? 

You  can'j  do  It;  it  can't  be  done. 

Theonly  way  tobe  wellis  to  build  op  your 
body-all  of  ft  through  nature's  methods--nt>t 
by  pampering*  the  stomach.  It  Is  not  fate  that 
Is  making  you  a  failure;  It's  that  poor  emaci- 
ated body  of  yours;  your  half  sickness  shows 
plain  in  your  face  and  the  wor  Id  loves  healthy 
people.  So  be  HEALTHY-STRONG  -VITAL. 
That's  LIVING.  Don't  think  too  long;  send  6 
cents  In  stamps  to  cower  mailing  expenses  of 
my  book,  "Promotion  and  Conservation  of 
Health,  Strength  and  Mental  Energy" 
written  by  the  stongest  physical  culture  in- 
structor in  the  world . 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 
B29  PARK  BLDG.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


In    the  1°oultrx  Yard 


THE  COCHIN 

By  A.  P.  Marshall 

TO  look  at  the  Cochin  one  would  na- 
turally conclude  that  this  was  the 
largest  fowl  but  owing  to  the  loose  feath- 
ering the  size  is  as  it  were  considerably 
exaggerated  and  the  Cochin  is  actually 
one  pound  lighter  than  the  Light  Brahma 
although  it  carries  the  same  weight  as  the 
Dark  Brahma.  Cock  birds  should  weigh 
11  lbs.,  cockerels  9  lbs.,  hens  8~V2  lbs.,  and 
pullets  7  lbs.  The  male  bird  is  very  deep 
bodied,  and  with  his  great  profusion  of 
loose  feather  even  down  to  his  toes  should 
carry  the  appearance  of  being  lord  of  all 
he  surveys,  looking  massive  and  well 
rounded  in  all  sections. 

Hard  feathering  in  Cochins  is  a  very 
serious  defect.  This  means  that  the 
Cochin  is  strictly  a  fancy  breed  and  as 
such  is  only  bred  in  comparatively  small 
numbers.  On  the  estate  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  desiring  to  produce  feathers 
and  form  in  a  way  that  attracts  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  visitors  the  Cochin 
is  hard  to  equal.  In  the  end  it  makes  a 
good  bird  to  kill  with  its  yellow  skin, 
tender  flesh  and  well  rounded  carcass  but 
its  slow  maturity  and  the  requirement  to 
grow  such  heavy  loose  feather  make 
profitable  production  on  a  large  scale  al- 
most an  impossibility. 

The  Coghin  has  the  regular  single  comb 
with  five  points  which  should  be  of  fine 
texture.  Wattles  should  be  well  rounded 
and  of  good  length.  Comb,  face  and 
lobes  should  be  a  bright  red  and  beak 
dark  shading  to  yellow.  Immense  is  a 
very  good  word  in  describing  the  Cochin's 
general  appearance  for  it  should  be  all 
that  the  word  implies,  being  very  yery 
broad,  standing  high  and  having  such 
abundance  of  feather  right  down  its 
thighs  and  legs  so  that  these  are  com- 
pletely hidden  and  no  break  is  seen  in  the 
full  well  rounded  appearance  that  the 
downy  full  feather  gives  throughout. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  Cochins,  the 
Buff,  Partridge,  White  and  Black.  The 
Buff  should  be  a  rich  even  shade  of  golden 
buff  with  all  sections  blending  to  make  an 
even  shade  throughout.  Shafting  and 
mealiness  in  appearance  are  defects  and 
different  shades  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  are  bad.  A  nice  even  color  is  much 
more  to  be  desired  than  an  exact  shade 
with  variations  on  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

Partridge  Cochins  make  a  bird  with  the 
bright  red  male  with  his  greenish  black 
stripes  on  the  hackle  and  saddle,  his 
lustrous  green-black  tail  and  lustrous 
green-back  bar  across  the  wing.  The 
beautiful  mahogany  brown  of  a  female  is 
distinctly  pencilled  with  three  or  more 
clearly  defined  black  pencillings  on  each 
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feather  of  the  breast,  body,  wing-bows  and 
coverts.  Nothing  in  the  writer's  estima- 
tion is  quite  so  beautiful  as  the  Partridge 
female. 

White  Cochins  should  be  pure  white 
throughout. 

Black  Cochins,  which  have  been  com- 
paratively popular,  should  be  a  lustrous 
greenish  black  throughout  with  dull  black 
undercolor  in  all  sections.  Their  immense 
well  rounded  fluffy  forms  presents  a  fig- 
ure that  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 

Cochins  lay  a  brown  egg  and  as  may  be 
expected  lay  only  fairly  well  depending  on 
the  breeding;  the  necessity  for  carrying 
so  much  loose  feather  requiring  special 
feeding  and  quiet  undisturbed  condition. 

Head  Lice  in  Chickens 

The  chicks  should  be  gone  over  for  lice 
— the  head  lice  are  the  worst.  If  the 
brooder  and  the  surroundings  are  kept 
clean  as  possible  there  should  not  be  much 
fear  of  head  lice.  Should  they  appear, 
however,  an  application  of  ointment  of 
some  kind  should  be  used  at  once.  If  this 
is  not  available,  use  vaseline,  olive  oil  or 
sulphur  and  lard.  Every  head  will  have 
to  be  gone  over  and  the  treatment  will 
have  to  be  repeated  in  a  week.  It  is  a 
troublesome  task  to  go  over  several  hun- 
dred young  chicks,  but  it  must  be  done, 
each  head  by  itself.  Rub  the  paste  well 
into  the  scalp  and  around  the  ears.  Some 
use  coal  oil,  but  it  is  too  severe  and  has 
been  known  to  kill  the  chicks  about  as 
quickly  as  lice.  Head  lice  in  chicks  are 
sometimes  hard  to  locate.  The  chicks 
may  be  listless,  getting  thin,  wings  down, 
feathers  ruffled,  and  dying  off  one  by  one. 
Upon  examining  the  heads  one  can  see 
nothing  running  around  and  ail  that  ap- 
pears is  what  looks  like  young  feathers 
sprouting  out  of  the  head.  To  make  sure 
that  they  are  there,  take  some  of  the  oint- 
ment and  apply  thoroughly  to  the  head. 
Put  the  chick  in  a  box  and  examine  in  a 


White  Plymouth  Rocks — broiler  size — drink- 
ing milk  from  an-  open  pan  with  removable 
slatted  cone  top. 
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few  minutes'  time.  The  young  feathers 
will  be  gone  and  large  bodied  lice  will  be 
running  for  their  lives,  the  "feathers" 
were  the  abdomens  of  the  lice,  the  head  and 
rest  of  the  bodies  being  buried  into  the 
head  of  the  chick  eating  away  at  the 
tissue.  It  takes  only  a  few  days  to  have 
a  whole  flock  cleaned  out.  Absolute  clean- 
liness is  the  best  preventive. 


PASSING   OF   FAMILY   ALTAR 

Continued  from,  page  15 

or  was  there  something  a  little  flinty  in 
their  religion  like  the  standard  of  the  man 
who  said  "I  may  not  always  have  been 
exactly  honest  in  business,  I  haven't  gone 
out  of  my  way  to  help  in  what  are  called 
philanthropic  movements  and  I've  quar- 
relled with  my  family,  but  thank  God 
I've  kept  my  religion  through  it  all." 

The  girls  were  not  quite  so  difficult  to 
manage.     It  was  easier  to  keep  them  at 
home,  to  say  to  Martha,  if  she  became 
restive  in  the  evening  "Haven't  you  some 
sewing  you  could  be  doing?     When  your 
mother   was   your    age    she  had    enough 
quilts  pieced  to  start  housekeeping."  This 
restricted  life  usually  worked  in  one  of 
two  ways  to  Martha's  unhappiness.       It 
would  be  almost  inevitable  that  on  the 
morning  of  some  glorious  twenty-fourth 
of  M?y  some  Jonathan  from  a  neighbor- 
ing farm,  a  boy  as  shy  as  herself,  would 
come  and  take  her  to  the  annual  picnic, 
and  the  blossoms  from   the  thorn   trees 
would  shower  down  over  them  and  a  fiery 
crested  bird  would  perch  on  a  telegraph 
wire  and  pour  out  a  challenge  to  all  the 
Jonathans  and  Marthas  in  the  world  but 
they  wouldn't  hear  it.    Even  if  they  kept 
seeing  each  other  and  got  married  pos- 
sibly they  would  never  hear'  it  all  their 
lives.    Or  may  be  Martha  would  go  to  the 
picnic  without  Jonathan  and  meet  some- 
one to  whom  emotion  was  not  a  shy  thing, 
someone    whom    she    would    never    have 
dared  allow  to  come  near  the  altar  of  the 
family,  but  withal  the  most  thrilling  per- 
sonality in  her  starved  young  life.    What 
then?    If  things  went  wrong  it  would  not 
be  because  she  had  not  been  taught  the 
precepts  of  wisdom  and  she  would  merit 
her  disinheritance.    The  family  altar  was 
not  a  protection  or  a  shelter,  more  a  place 
of  judgment  after  things  had  happened. 
It  could  not  save  the  children  from  the 
world   (if  such  a  thing  is  necessary)  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  touch  with  either  the 
children  or  the  world.    It  did  not  apply  or 
link  up  the  practical  sympathetic  teach- 
ings of  Christ  with  conditions  as  they  are 
to-day. 

PHE  family  altar  is  passing.  Except 
-1  for  a  few  sincere,  saintly  worshippers 
here  and  there  it  has  gone  altogether,  but 
the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn. 
People  may  seem  unusually  careless  just 
now  but  perhaps  the  revolt  against  some 
of  the  established  form  and  ritual  is  the 
sign  of  a  new  birth  of  feeling.  After  the 
Napoleonic  wars  a  great  wave  of  the  free 
spirit  overswept  the  world.  New  life 
came  to  literature,  music,  art  and  heart- 
felt religion.  When  the  new  altar  is 
established  there  may  be  less  of  actual 
scripture  reading  but  more  of  its  appli- 
cation. There  will  be  the  reading  to- 
gether of  other  books  and  there  will  be 
music  of  the  right  kind,  and  the  altar  may 
be  set  up  in  a  room — kitchen  or  dining- 
room  or  living-room — large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate a  set  at  the  Lancers.  And  the 
promise,  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,"  will  hold  a  warm,  confidence- 
inspiring  comfort  because  the  children 
know  what  it  means.  ' 


Peerless  Poultry  Fencing 


A  real  fence,  not  netting.   Strongly 

made  and  closely  spaced,  a  complete  barrier 
against   animals   of  any  kind.     Keeps  the  small 
chicks  confined.  They  can't  get  through.   Does 
all  and  more  than  is  required  of  a  poultry  fence. 
The  heavy,  hard  steel  top  and  bottom  wires 
with  intermediate  laterals  will  hold  a  carelessly 
backed  wagon  or  unruly  animal  and  imme- 
diately spring  back  into  shape. 

The  wires  are  held  together  at  each  in- 
tersection by  the  Peerless  I/jck. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

and  address  of  nearest  agent.    We 

make  a  complete  line  of  farm  and 

ornamental  fencing.  We  now  have 

agents  nearly  everywhere,  but 

will  appoint  others  in  all  un- 

assigned  territory.   Write  for 

catalogue  today. 

THE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE 
FENCE  CO.,  Ltd.. 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 


DELCO-l_IGHT 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FARM 

AND  SUMMER  HOME 


The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  a  letter  received  from  Delco-Light 
Products.  It  speaks  for  the  quality  of  circulation  which  Farmers' 
Magazine  offers  its  advertisers. 


C.  H.  ROOKE,  LIMITED 

DISTRIBUTORS     FOR 

ONTARIOand  QUEBEC. 

173  KING  STREET  EAST 

TORONTO. 

CANADA. 

May  27th,   1918. 


J.  MoGoey,   Esq., 

Manager,  Farmers'  Magazine. 
TOROBTO. 

Dear  Sir: 

• 

We  have  found  the  "Farmers'  Magazine"  to  be  an 
excellent  medium  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of   the  farmers  of   this  oountry,    our  product. 

As  you  know,  Deloo-Light  is  something  which 
appeals  almost  altogether  to  the  farming  and 
rural  communities*     We   have  had  excellent  results 
from  practically  all  the  advertising  used  in  your 
paper,    and  hope   to  continue  advertising  in  per- 
haps a  larger  way,    later  in  the  year. 


Yours  very  truly, 
C.H.   ROOKE  LIMITED. 


EWB/H. 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
WdtkB  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  named : 

SHORTHORN   CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor    "Breeders'    Gazette" 

The     leader     for     breeders     of     Shorthorn 

cattle   in   America,   with   a   history   of  the 

British    work. 

$2.10,   postpaid;    half  leather,   $2.60. 

THE   STORY   OF   THE    HEREFORDS 

By   Alvin   H.    Sanders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces.  v 

$2.25,   postpaid;   half   leather,   $2.60. 

ALFALFA    IN    AMERICA 

By   Joe   E.    Wing 
The  full  story  of  the  growing,  cultivation 
and   curing   of   this   great   hay    crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
Prof,    of    Animal    Husbandry    at    the 
O.A.C..    Guelph 
330   pages,   with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive, and  treats  of  breeding,  management, 
marketing  and  disease.     Lippincott  Series. 
$1.75,   postpaid. 

HORSES 

By    Carl   W.    Gay 
of  the  University  of  'Pennsylvania. 
Covers      structure,     types,     principles     of 
breeding    and    horse    in    service^      Lippin- 
cott Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid 

FEEDS   AND   FEEDING 

By    Henry 
The  standard  book  in  America  for  feeders 
of    livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition    is    out. 

$2.50,    postpaid 

VEGETABLES 

By    John     W.     Lloyd 
of  the  University  of   Illinois 
It   places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and    sure    basis.      The    book    for    money- 
making,   business   farmers. 

$1.75,    postpaid 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose 
A   Canadian   book    by    a    Canadian    writer 
on   the   subject. 

$1.35,     postpaid 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By   Joe   E.    Wing 
368    pages,     and    treats    fully    the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,   postpaid 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By    Miller    Purvis 
A      thoroughly      reliable     and      informing 
work   for  the  farmer  or  specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

Bq    E.    I.    Farrington 
This   is   a  new   work  and  covers   the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  that  will  please  every  per- 
son  who   is   learning  to  make  the  poultry 
business    go. 

$1.00,    postpaid 

THE    MODERN    GAS    TRACTOR 

Its  Construction,  Operation,  Application. 
A  Practical  Treatise. 
Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Auto- 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  De- 
scribes design  and  construction  of  all 
parts,  their  installation  and  adjustment, 
as  well  as  practical  application  and  use 
of  tractors.  Every  farmer  should  have 
this   book. 

$2.00,    postpaid 
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Sunflower  Silage 

J.  D.  M.,  Ontario. — In  a  recent  issue  of 
Farmers'  Magazine  you  printed  a  good 
article  by  W.  L.  Smith  on  Green  Crops  for 
Silage  Purposes.  Montana  Experiment 
Station  is  mentioned  as  having  had  good 
success  in  use  of  sun  flowers  for  silage. 

Answer. — The  address  of  the  Montana 
station  is  Bozeman,  Montana. 


Maple  Sap  and  Its  Care 

G.  K.  C.,  Nova  Scotia. — Could  you  tell 
me  where  I  could  get  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge for  taking  care  of  sap,  that  is,  mak- 
ing it  into  maple  sugar  and  syrup  and 
equipment  necessary? 

Answer. — Write  to  Mr.  Grimm  of  the 
Grimm  Mfg.  Co.,  Montreal,  for  his  book- 
let on  this.  Also  send  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  Ottawa,  for  informa- 
tion. 


Strawberries 

E.  H.  G.,  Ontario. — Kindly  give  me  the 
names  of  some  varieties  of  strawberries 
to  set  out  for  family  use  on  a  farm  in 
Ontario  county? 

Answer. — In  order  to  cover  the  season 
nicely,  I  would  set  out  Michael  Early,  an 
extra  early  bearer  but  not  a  heavy  crop- 
per, Senator  Dunlop  for  medium,  a  very 
heavy  cropper,  Wm.  Belt  as  one  of  the 
choicest  table  berries,  and  Glen  Mary  as 
a  later  berry.  You  can  plant  these  in 
August  and  cover  with  2  inches  of  straw 
mulch  in  the  late  fall.— P.  W.  H. 


Russian  Bonds 

Huron  Reader,  Ontario. — About  18 
months  ago,  I  invested  my  savings  in  the 
Imperial  Russian  Government  5%  per 
cent.  Internal  War  Loan  of  1916.  /  bought 
them  for  33  cents  for  a  rouble,  since  then 
the  rouble  has  dropped  to  something  about 
12  cents  owing  to  its  internal  troubles.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  present  Russian 
Government  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  old  Government's  case  and  do 
you  think  that  after  the  war  is  over  and 
things  get  settled  down  in  Russia,  that  the 
Government  will  pay  up  its  interest  and 
principal  on  the  war  loans? 

Answer. — While  the  present  govern- 
ment is  not  paying  the  interest  on  these 
bonds  and  probably  could  not  on  account 
of  the  almost  complete  disclocation  of 
Russian  finances,  we  understand  that 
there  has  been  no  formal  repudiation  of 
the  obligation.  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  which  paid  the  coupons  on 
these  bonds  for  a  time  has  now  ceased  to 


do  so,  but  there  is  still  a  market  for  these 
bonds  should  you  care  to  sell.  The  latest 
quotation  is  $80  per  1,000  roubles,  which 
indicates  that  there  is  still  ground  for 
believing  that  ultimately  the  value  of  the 
bonds  will  be  restored.  We  have  everj 
reason  for  expecting  that  when  the  war  is 
over  and  a  general  readjustment  of  inter- 
national affairs  is  made,  Russia  will  be 
party  to  the  arrangement  and  will  of  neces- 
sity have  to  meet  her  obligations  both  na- 
tional and  international.  We  do  not  think 
that  you  should  consider  your  money  lost; 
that  is,  if  you  can  afford  to  wait  until  afte 
the  war  is  over  and  the  nations  have  hac 
time  to  restore  their  affairs  to  a  more 
normal  basis. 

Lands  for  Soldiers 

J.  P.,  British  Columbia. — In  the  lane 
settlement  schemes,  would  British  sol 
diers  be  considered  in  the  schemes?  Would 
two  active  men  make  a  good  living  on 
farm  of  25  acres  in  a  B.C.  valley? 

Answer. — I  understand  that  the  Land 
Settlement  Scheme  in  British  Columbia  is 
open  to  British  soldiers.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  would  not,  and  as  they  are 
anxious  to  get  settlers  on  the  farms  in 
British  Columbia,  they  would  be  sure  to 
meet  with  a  welcome. 

Regarding  the  other  question  of  whether 
two  active  men  could  make  a  living  out  of 
poultry  with  25  acres  of  irrigated  land  in 
Kettle  Valley,  I  feel  quite  sure  in  saying 
that  if  you  would  include  in  this  small 
fruit  farming,  bees,  and  probably  some 
livestock,  you  would  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  labor  of  two  men  and  I 
think  thoroughly  enjoy  the  work. 

It  looks  to  me  that  there  is  no  province 
in  Canada  which  offers  to  intending  set- 
tlers a  better  opportunity  of  getting  in  to 
a  living  sooner  that  do  the  fertile  valleys 
of  British  Columbia.  British  Columbia 
has  enough  fertile  land  and  enough  na- 
tural resources  to  feed  a  population  al- 
most as  great  as  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  time  will  come,  I  think, 
when  this  Great  Western  Province  will 
be  more  fully  developed  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent and  contain  as  many  people  almost  as 
the  whole  of  Canada  now. 


Three  Time  Milking 

J.  P.  H.,  Ontario. — Would  milking  my 
Holsteins  three  times  a  day  tend  to  in- 
crease their  records? 

Answer. — This  question  is  answered  by 
an  expert  as  follows: 

Milking  cows  three  times  a  day  will  in- 
crease  their   milk   production   over  that 
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with  two-time-a-day  milking.  The  in- 
crease varies  with  different  cows  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced, being  greater  with  heavy  milking 
cows.  Whether  the  increase  is  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  extra  work  depends  on  the 
number  of  cows  and  on  the  cost  of  labor. 
With  pure-breds,  an  extra  500  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  added  to  a  cow's  record  may 
make  the  extra  value  of  three-time-a-day 
milking  very  much  more  than  the  cost. 

The  manager  of  a  large  herd  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  nearly  a  hundred  cows  are 
milked,  believes  that  three-time-a-day 
milking  is  highly  profitable.  A  New 
Jersey  dairy  where  500  cows  are  milked 
makes  a  considerable  profit  from  milking 
three  times  a  day.  The  cows  in  these 
herds  are  somewhat  above  the  average, 
producing  between  250  and  300  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  year.  With  Holstein  cattle, 
a  number  of  herdsmen  believe  that  they 
can  increase  the  yearly  production  of  a 
cow  by  milking  three  times  rather  than 
twice,  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  milk. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  con- 
siderable gain  in  milk  would  be  secured 
from  milking  three  times  a  day  when  two- 
year-olds  give  35  pounds  per  day;  three- 
year-olds,  45;  and  full  aged  cows,  55. 
Just  how  much  this  will  amount  to  will 
vary  considerably  with  the  care  given  and 
with  the  individuals. 

We  advise  that  if  there  are  a  number 
of  cows  producing  as  heavily  as  this  in  the 
herd  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  milk 
three  times  a  day,  dropping  back  to  two 
times  when  the  production  of  various  cows 
declines  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
lactation  period. 


Conserve   the   Manure 

As  soon  as  the  hay  crop  is  in  the  barn 
the  sod  intended  for  the  root  crop  for 
next  year  should  be  given  a  liberal  coat- 
ing of  manure.  The  more  thickly  the  field 
is  carpeted  with  the  manure,  the  better. 
At  least  twice  each  week  the  manure 
from  all  the  stables  and  pens  should  be 
taken  to  the  fields  and  spread  where  it  is 
required  most.  If  there  is  pool  of  liquid 
manure  in  the  yard,  it  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  field  with  barrel  and  stone- 
boat  and  applied  to  the  knolls  and  less 
fertile  parts.  By  fall  this  will  mean  an 
after  growth  that  will  give  a  splendid 
crop  for  fall  pasture  and  fill  the  ground 
with  the  best  of  humus-making  material. 
This  way  of  handling  manure  means  the 
destruction  of  all  weed  seeds  that  may  be 
therein,  the  making  use  of  every  particle 
of  fertility  it  possesses  and  a  clean  barn- 
yard all  the  season  through,  particularly 
during  that  season  when  the  manure  un- 
less carefully  guarded  becomes  a  breed- 
ing place  for  flies  and  other  enemies  to 
human  well-being.  The  place  for  the 
manure  is  the  field.  When  removed  to  the 
field  and  spread  over  the  land  it  begins 
at  once  to  help  the  farmer  to  prepare  for 
next  year's  crop. 


Those  Rural  Profiteers 

And  men  relate  that  Mrs.  Newlywed 
went  to  the  grocery-store  to  do  her  morn- 
ing marketing.  And  she  was  determined 
that  the  grocer  should  not  take  advantage 
of  her  youth  and  inexperience. 

"These  eggs  are  dreadfully  small,"  she 
criticized. 

"I  know  it,"  he  answered.  "But  that's 
the  kind  the  farmer  brings  me.  They  are 
just  fresh  from  the  country  this  morning." 

"Yes,"  said  the  bride,  "and  that's  the 
trouble  with  those  farmers.  They  are  so 
anxious  to  get  their  eggs  sold  that  they 
take  them  off  the  nest  too  soon!" — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


Start  the  day  well  and 
assure    robust    health. 

Acquire  the  Kkovah  habit — a  teaspoonful  in  the  morning 
on  rising.  It's  deliciously  refreshing  and  gives  an  added 
appetite  for  breakfast.  It  cleanses  the  system  and  aids 
digestion. 


Its  valuable  saline  properties  act  as  a  tonic — re-energising 
the  organs,  helping  them  in  Nature's  own  way  to  remove 
all  poisonous  and  waste  matters.  It  dispels  that  feeling 
of  lassitude  which  is  the  result  of  working  long  hours 
and  taking  hurried  meals. 

Obtained  from  Grocers,  Drug  Stores,  etc. 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  Eng. 

MEMO  : 

Don't  forget  to  put  a  tin   in  the  next  parcel  you  send  to  your 

boy  at  the  front.     It'll  keep  him  fit. 


THE  WONDERFUL  GILSON 


SIMPLY  CAN'T  BE  CLOGGED.  Th«s«mp'«.  scientific,  carefully  worked-out 

construction  of  the  light  running  Gllson  Silo 
Filler  makes  It  absolutely  impossible  to  clog  the  throat  of  the  blower.  The  Gilson 
Is  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made.  It  has  broken  all  reeords  for  high  I 
elevation  and  rapid  work  with  light  power.  A  4  h.p.  operates  the  small  size 
splendidly.  Made  in  three  sizes  to  suit  any  power.  The 
Gllson  Is  rightly  called  the 

KING  OF  SILO  FILLERS 

because  of  Its  remarkable  elevating  powers,  absolute! 

safety,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity— it  stands  su-    _ 

preme.    It  has  convenient  and  quick  knife  adjustment;    solid  steel-bound  cutting 

wheel;    patented  safety  reverse-and  Is  guaranteed  to   cut  and   elevate  MORE 

ensilage  with  the  SAME  power  than  ANY  other  ensilage  cutter  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  proof.     Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by— 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD.   5015    York  St.,  GUELPH,  Ont. 


CHALLENGE 


Save 


your  money 


Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Challenge" 
Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub  from 
a  wet  cloth— smart  and  dressy  always. 
The  correct  dull  finish,  stitched  edge 
effect  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand  write 
us  enclosing  money,  25c.  for  collars,  50c.  per 
pair  for  cuffs.  We  will  supply  you.  Send 
for    new   style   book. 

THE     ARLINGTON     CO.     OF     CANADA 
Limited 

76    Bay    Street,    Toronto.    Can. 

2142 


BUILD  CONCRETE  SILOS 
wMi  the  London  Adjust- 
able Silo  Curbs.  Over  12,000 
concrete  silos  have  been 
built  in  Ontario  alone.  Send 
for  catalog  No.  10. 
London  Concrete  Machinery 
Co.,  Dept.  D,  London,  Ont. 

World's       Largest      Manufacturers 
of    Concrete    Machinery 


i£ifl!«f  in  ONE  man 


polls  any  stomp.    One  man  handles  and 
oparatas.  No  horses  required!   Guar- 
anteed 3  years.  30  Days  Free  Trial. 
Easy   Payments.    Get  Valuabl* 
Booh!  and  a  very  special  Offar. 
Don't  Miss  This.  Write  today. 
A.  J.  Kirstln  Canadian  Co. 
559  Dennis  St. 
ultste.  Marie,  Ont 


Sent 
FREE 

On30Dayi 
'V     Trial 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 


5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


FOXES   FOR  SALE 

CHOICE     SILVER     BLACK     BREEDING 


V^ 


foxes 


Canada. 


Reid     Bros., 


Bothwell,     Ont., 
(July   1st) 


DAZOR      BLADES       SHARPENED       BY 
experts  —  Gillette,     35c     dozen ;     Ever- 
Ready.    25c.      Mail    to    Albert    Keen    Edge 
Co.,   180  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto. 

(T.F.   Aug.   15) 


FARM    HELP    WANTED 

\yANTED  —  THOROUGHLY  COMPE- 
tent  man  and  wife,  as  working  fore- 
man and  housekeeper  respectively,  for  large 
farm  having  150  acres  clearance,  located 
near  river  bank  ;  good  buildings,  with  run- 
ning water ;  all  necessary  machinery  for 
proper  operation.  Also,  a  competent  cattle 
man  to  look  after  herd  of  milking  Short- 
horns on  this  farm.  Apply,  giving  previous 
experience,  qualifications,  references,  and 
other  necessary  particulars,  to  Box  200, 
Farmers'  Magazine,  Toronto,  Ont.     (July  1) 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

215  ACRES>  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box  C,  Farmers'  Magazine. 


ATIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  IN 
housework     in     Toronto.       Good     wages 
and    a     permanent    home.         Apply    B.     G. 
Newton,    c  'o    Farmers'    Magazine. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

Y«U  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.    GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


Agricultural  Representatives 


Vacant    lot    gardens   near    Gait. 


Increased  Wool  Prices 

G.  A.  Williams,  Durham  county,  writes: 
"At  the  request  of  the  Fairmount  Farm- 
ers' Club  I  assisted  with  the  loading  of 
the  car  of  wool  at  Cavan.  We  secured 
nearly  500  fleeces  which  was  the  intention 
of  the  club  when  the  movement  com- 
menced. Whatever  price  the  shippers 
receive  they  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  increased  the  price 
for  the  farmers  who  did  not  send  from 
five  to  eight  cents  a  pound." 


Losses  Through  Shoat  Pneumonia 
E.  P.  Bradt,  Dundas  county,  says: 
"Last  week  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a 
farmer  near  Williamsburg  had  lost  over 
30  hogs  in  a  month's  time.  I  got  in  touch 
with  the  Veterinary  Director  General's 
Department,  and  arranged  with  them  to 
send  one  of  their  officials  out  to  investi- 
gate. I  accompanied  Mr.  Hall  of  their 
Department  to  the  farm.  One  of  the  pigs 
was  killed  and  a  post  mortem  investiga- 
tion revealed  that  it  was  shoat  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Hall  who  made  the  investigation 
stated  that  it  was  not  considered  very 
contagious  and  was  due  more  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  hogs  were  kept. 
We  found  that  the  farmer  had  simply 
placed  his  hogs  in  a  yard  outside  with- 
out providing  any  dry  sleeping  quarters. 
He  has  had  the  same  disease  among  his 
pigs  for  the  past  three  years  and  stated 
that  he  had  lost  over  100  pigs  in  that  time. 
It  affects  them  when  they  are  from  6 
weeks  to  3  months  of  age." 


Successful    "Keep-a-Pig"    Campaign 

J.  W.  Stark,  Peel  county,  reports  that  in 
connection  with  the  Brampton  production 
campaign  this  year  it  was  advertised  that 
the  committee  would  arrange  to  have  any 
person  wanting  to  buy  young  pigs  put  in 
touch  with  farmers  having  some  for  sale, 
with  the  result  that  one  farmer  has  sold 
178  pigs  to  residents  of  the  town. 


Saving  Time  in  Sheep  Shearing 

Fred  Forsyth,  Lanark  county,  writes 
that  the  sheep  shearing  machine  intro- 
duced by  the  department  has  given  entire 
satisfaction,  and  that  many  farmers  have 
stated  that  it  is  the  greatest  labor  saving 
machine  they  have  seen.  The  machine 
was  started  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
14th,  and  finished  on  June  10th.  There 
were  1,383  sheep  sheared,  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  sheep  in  the  county  but 
owing  to  the  fact  .that  no  farmer  kept  a 
large  number,  and  that  the  sheep  had  to 
be  brought  together  the  record  is  good 
indeed.    -  ..      .      .       . 


County  Winter  Fair  for  Lambton 

W.  P.  Macdonald,  Lambton  county,  r 
ports  that  the  Lambton  Corn  Growei 
Association,  the  Pure  Bred  Livesto 
Breeder's  Association,  and  the  Poulti 
Association  are  uniting  to  hold  th< 
respective  shows  during  the  one  wee 
making  a  three-day  County  Winter  Fa 
to  be  held  the  first  Wednesday,  Thursdi 
and  Friday  of  February,  1919.  Wh: 
each  asociation  executive  will  work  ind 
pendent  of  the  others  regarding  financ 
each  will  plan  a  programme  in  harmoi 
with  the  others. 


School   Fair    Prize    Lists 

We  frequently  hear  those  who  have  to 
prepare  prize  lists  for  fall  fairs  and 
school  fairs  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  vary- 
ing these  lists  from  year  to  year.  The 
following  extracts  from  this  year's  pria 
lists  for  the  school  fairs  of  Peel  countj 
offer  some  original  ideas.  Only  a  fei* 
sections  from  the  complete  list  are  quotec 
here. 

NATURE  STUDY 

1.     Collection  of  10  specimens  of  wor 
of  insects,  named. 

2     Collection  of  10  specimens  of  inj^ 
caused  by  plant  diseases,  named. 

3.  Collection  of  different  types  of  s 
in  bottles,  sand,  muck,  etc,  named. 

4.  Collection   of  seeds  of  10   comm 
farm  crops,  in  bottles  and  named. 


o\v 


DRAWING 

1.  An  original  poster  10  in.  x  12  in. 
water  color  referring  to  Red  Cross 
Victory  Loan  or  Food  Production  or  F 
Conservation. 

2.  Plan  of  an  ideal  rural  school,  sb 
ing  location  of  blackboards,  windows,  el 

3.  Drawing  of  carcass  of  beef,  naming 
the  various  cuts. 

4.  -Drawing  of  service  flag  in  color 
(pupils  of  second  class  and  below). 

ESSAYS 

1.  Essay — (pupils  of  fourth  and  fii 
classes),   Medical   Inspection  in   Schoo 
Keep   a   Pig,  Great   Canadians,   My 
Brother,  How  to  Keep  Healthy. 

2.  Essay — (Pupils  of  third  class  onlj 
— What  Boys  and  Girls  Can  Do  on  tl 
Farm  in  War  Time,  Airships  I  Have  Seer 
the  School  Nurse,  My  Bit,  City  Folkr 
Us,  Our  Trustees. 

3.  Essay — (Pupils  of  second  class 
below)— When  Daddy  Plays  With  Us, 
Car    Ride,    On    Our    Way    Home    i 
School,  Mother's  Bedtime  Stories. 
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COOKING 

1.  Half  a  dozen  bran  muffins. 

2.  An  exhibit  showing  four  ways*  of 
using  potatoes  as  food. 

3.  Wartime  menus  for  breakfast,  din- 
kier and  supper. 

4.  An  exhibit  of  home  dried  peas,  sweet 
porn,  cherries  and  raspberries. 

SEWING 

(Section. 

1.  Girl's  work  bag  equipped  with 
needles,  thread,  scissors,  etc. 

2.  Piece  of  cloth  showing  seven  kinds 
pf  stitches. 

3.  Piece  of  cloth  in  check  or  stripe  pat- 
;ern,  showing  work  of  mending  three- 
jornered  tear,  patching,  darning,  one  but- 
tonhole and  one  button. 

4.  Kimona  night  dress. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

1.  Wooden  stirring  spoon,  12  inches 
bng. 

j    2.    Ironing  board. 
I    3.    Model  of  a  hog  loading  rack.       — 

4.  Adjusting  cow  halter  made  of  rope 
,rnd  showing  hand  braiding  or  splicing,  no 
pots  or  rings  to  be  used. 

RED  CROSS  WORK 
|  1.  Overseas  box  packed  ready  for  ship- 
bent  with  list  attached  of  articles  con- 
tained. Expensive  package  will  not  be 
Hven  preference  in  judging. 
I  2.  Bed  socks  made  of  flannel  or  similar 
naterial  used  double  or  lined  with  flan- 
lelette.  Finish  at  top  with  tape  draw- 
tring  and  make  sock  12  inches  long  and  9 
riches  high. 

3.     Soldiers  fitted  khaki  cloth  writing 
ase. 
i  4.    Pair  of  knitted  socks. 

CONTESTS 

1.  Inter-school  singing  contest,  verse 
!nd  chorus  of  patriotic  song. 


2.  Spelling  match,  using  words  relating 
to  agriculture  and  home  economics,  team 
of  3  pupils  from  each  school.  School 
whose  team  remains  intact  longest  shall  be 
considered  the  winner. 

3.  Car  driving  contest. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Set  of  3  snapshots  taken  by  exhibi- 
tor, as  follows:  landscape,  farm  animals, 
one  or  more  persons. 

2.  Championship  prize  for  boy  making 
highest  total  points.  Special  prize,  don- 
ated by  the  Peel  Board  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Championship  prize  for  girl  making 
highest  total  points.  Special  prize, 
donated  by  the  Peel  Women's  Institute. 

SPORTS 

Races  for  boys,  50  yard  dash,  10  years 
and  under  10  to  12  years;  12  to  15  years. 

Races  for  girls,  50  yard  dash — 10  years 
and  under  10  to  12  years;  12  to  15  years. 

Boys'  half  mile  race. 

Boys'  leap  frog  race. 

Trustees'  race. 

Teachers'  race. 

Throwing  baseball  at  target  (girls 
only). 

BABY  SHOW 

Best  group  of  three  or  more  babies  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months, 
from  one  school  section.  The  following 
points  will  be  considered  by  the  judges: 
Healthful  appearance,  proper  clothing, 
good  looks  and  standard  weight  and 
measurements. 

First  prize,  a  coal  oil  stove  for  the 
school,  to  be  used  in  teaching  lessons  in 
Home  Economics. 

Second  prize,  a  set  of  books  on  Home 
Economics  for  use  in  the  school  library. 


HEALTH    CONTEST 

About  2,525  years  ago  in  Babylon, 
Daniel  put  on  a  health  competition.  This 
year  we  are  offering  a  special  prize  at  the 
School  Fair  to  the  School  Section  sending 
a  group  of  four  pupils,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  any  age,  showing  the  most  healthy 
appearance  and  best  all  round  physical 
development. 


Motorise  the  Farm 

When  the  men  go  into  the  army  by  the 
million,  instead  of  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  farmer  is  being  forced  to  con- 
sider the  tractor  and  all  the  auxiliary 
power  machines  that  go  along  with  it.  If 
he  can  be  persuaded  to  motorize  his  farm, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  grim  necessity, 
he  will  be  all  the  better  prepared  to 
weather  the  adversity  and  will  be  at  least 
one  farm  power  missionary  in  his  com- 
munity. 

In  large  measure  the  farm  of  the  aver- 
age progressive  and  prosperous  farmer  is 
already  motorized.  He  owns  a  car  and, 
ten  chances  to  one,  some  kind  of  a  gas 
engine.  These  he  accepts  as  necessary 
parts  of  his  equipment.  But  the  cycle  will 
not  be  complete  until  he  equips  himself 
with  a  tractor  and  a  truck. 

Yes,  a  motor  truck.  It  is  coming  a  lot 
faster  than  a  good  many  people  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  truck  business 
seem  willing  to  admit.  There  is  no  com- 
paring the  amount  of  hauling  that  can  be 
done  by  motor  truck  with  that  done  by 
horses.  Bigger  loads  can  be  hauled  far 
more  quickly.  The  automobile  has  already 
pretty  well  solved  the  farmer's  problem 
of  getting  himself  and  some  of  his  lighter 
produce  to  town.  But  it  doesn't  meet 
the  farm  freight  problem.  It  will  take 
the  motor  truck  to  do  that. 


Speed  in  Hauling  Counts 
More  Than  Ever  These  Days 

You  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  by  the  "team  and  wagon" 
method   of  hauling. 

The  "Little  Giant"  Truck  will  save  you  much  time  on  the 
road  and  enable  you  to  deliver  your  loads,  especially  live 
stock,  in  a  much  better  condition. 

It  will  carry  twice 
the  load  three 
times   the    distance 


at  the  lowest  cost.  It  will  save  your  horses  for  real  farm 
work — cost  nothing  for   feed   when   standing   idle. 

A  GIANT  IN  POWER  AND  ENDURANCE. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
"Little  Giant"  for  your  farm. 

The  DUNTLEY  Hydro-Pneumatic  Gas  Generator  is  an 
exclusive  feature  of  "Little  Giant"  Motor  Trucks.  With 
this  device  the  "Little  Giant"  Truck  may  be  operated  on  a 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  gasoline,  at  a  saving  in  fuel  cost 

of  over  50  per  cent.,  with   a  total   absence   of 

carbon,  smoke  or  odor. 

Canadian   Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.,  Limited 

345  Craig  St.  W.,  -    Montreal 

Toronto  Branch:  - 

107  Church  Street 
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Twenty-Six  Cattle  Gain  $3,012 

Nothing  Finer  Seen  in  the  Toronto  Yards  For  Some  Time 

By    P.   A.    Crane 


THERE  have  been  wide  fluctuations  in  Can- 
adian livestock  markets  since  the  last 
chronicling  of  movements  of  the  industry  on 
these  pages.  In  marked  contrast  to  possibly 
the  strongest  market  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  during  the  second  week  of  June,  values 
slumped  in  the  following  seven  day  period,  to 
an  extent  that  almost  staggered  drovers, 
who  had  "rushed"  their  cattle  to  market,  with 
the  expectation  of  top  figures.  The  third 
week  of  June  say  the  advent  of  the  first 
grassers,  that  is,  in  any  numbers.  At  Toronto, 
Canada's  premier  livestock  centre,  there  was 
an  offering  of  over  3,000  head.  Quotations  on 
this  grass-fed  stuff  went  down  fully  75  cents 
per  hundredweight  but  packers  declared  that 
prices  paid  for  cattle  of  this  kind  were  still 
high,  quality  and  finish  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  sympathy  with  the  situation  at  Tor- 
onto, values  were  generally  lower  throughout 
the  Dominion.  Montreal  developed  weakness, 
and  cattle  were  a  slow  sale,  while  in  the  West 
prices  fell  off,  up  to  one  dollar  per 
cwt.  On  the  other  hand,  anything  of  a 
really  high-grade  quality  is  still  capable  of 
bringing  big  prices.  There  is,  however,  only 
an  odd  lo£  of  stable  fed  steers  appearing  on 
the  markets  now.  In  this  connection,  one  sale 
at  the  Toronto  yards  on  June  17  is  interest- 
ing. A  load  of  twenty-six  steers,  averaging 
1,350  pounds,  was  sold  for  $17.50  per  hundred. 
These  cattle  had  never  been  off  the  chain  and 
consequently  had  spent  no  time  on  grass. 
They  were  purchased  on  November  18  last  at 
$10.50  per  cwt.  At  the  time  of  purchase 
they  weighed  1,130  pounds.  They  were  sold 
exactly  seven  months  after,  having  in  the 
meantime  gained  a  pound  a  day,  and 
sold  at  an  advance  of  $7.  Nothing  finer  has 
been  seen  at  the  Toronto  yards,  but  the  owner 
claimed  that  had  he  only  brought  them  in  a 
week  earlier  he  would  have  secured  at  least 
from  50  to  75  cents  per  cwt.  more  for  them. 

Increased  offerings  at  practically  all  Can- 
adian cattle  yards  was  the  feature  of  the 
trade,  during  this  third  week  of  June.  In  the 
preceding  week,  because  of  depleted  stocks  in 
the  coolers  of  the  packing  houses,  and  of  the 
smallness  of  the  "runs"  in  the  previous 
month,  packers  were  buying  everything  in 
sight.  There  were  needs  to  fill,  and  in  order 
to  meet  requirements  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion among  the  buyers.  Values  ascended,  and 
the  offerings  each  day  were  quickly  put  over 
the   scales.      Sales    around    $18    were    not   in- 


frequent on  the  Toronto  market,  and  prices 
were  correspondingly  high  elsewhere.  On  the 
strength  of  these  higher  levels,  farmers  made 
haste  to  ship  in  their  best  grassers  on  the 
following  Monday.  ■  The  result  was  a  very 
much  increased  "run,"  with  less  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  packers  to  buy.  A  slump  was 
inevitable.  Many  of  the  cattle  offered  would 
have  been  much  more  valuable  to  the  packer 
had  they  been  left  on  pasture  for  another  few 
weeks.  In  some  instances,  loads  were  sent 
back  to  the  country,  farmers  preferring  to 
hold  them  until  the  market  again  showed  up- 
ward tendencies.  Cattle  are  doing  well  on 
pasture  just  now,  as  the  grass  has  come  along 
fast  during  the  last  few  weeks.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  good  to  choice  well  finished  heavy 
steers  and  heifers  are  bringing  from  $14.50 
to  $16.50  per  cwt.  at  Toronto.  Offerings  here 
in  the  two  middle  weeks  of  June  numbered 
10,074,  comparing  with  7,518  in  the  previous 
fortnight. 

More  abundant  supplies  at  Montreal  also 
tended  to  lower  quotations,  and  the  quality 
not  being  so  good,  packers  refused  to  pay  top 
levels.  Choice  steers  at  Montreal  rule  around 
$15  per  cwt.  Offerings  for  the  two  weeks, 
under  review,  numbered  approximately  3,000, 
representing  a  very  considerable  increase  over 
the  preceding  fortnight.  On  the  Western 
markets,  that  is  at  Winnipeg  and  Calgary, 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings  have  been  of  the 
light  stocker  variety,  the  scarcity  of  the  fat 
butcher  kind  being  very  pronounced.  Prices 
at  both  centres  have  declined  materially,  but 
ruling  figures  for  the  class  of  cattle  coming 
forward  are  held  to  be  high.  The  need  of 
rain  in  Alberta,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  was  having  its  effect  on  the  cattle 
trade.  On  this  account,  stockers  were  not 
selling  well.  At  Winnipeg,  too,  stockers  and 
feeders  have  been  a  slow  sale.  On  the  Mani- 
toban  market  fat  butcher  cattle  are  not  bring- 
ing above  $14.50,  and  they  are  few  in  number 
that  bring  that  figure.  The  average  fairly 
well  finished  steer  or  heifer  is  not  selling 
much  above  $13.  The  half  fat  stock,  com- 
prising the  butcher  cattle,  cash  at  from 
$12.50  to  $13.50  per  cwt.  at  Calgary.  An  odd 
heavy  steer  of  prime  quality  will,  however, 
bring  a  higher  price.  Receipts  at  Winnipeg 
numbered  3,652,  as  compared  with  2,041  at 
Calgary. 

No  hogs  are  now  selling  in  Canada  as  high 
as  $20.     Recessions  in  values  have  been  gen- 


eral throughout  the  Dominion,  and  the  lower 
levels  are  being  pretty  well  maintained.  Be- 
cause of  the  marked  declines  in  prices,  offer- 
ings at  the  various  markets  have  fallen  off, 
but  the  supply  nevertheless  appears  to  be 
ample  for  the  demand.  Some  drovers  affirm 
that  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  farmers  to 
hold  their  swine  until  the  $20  mark  is  again 
reached.  They  also  state  that  going  through 
the  country,  they  find  that  the  number  of  well 
finished  hogs  is  not  large  but  pigs  are  in  an 
abundance.  Dealers  look  for  heavy  offerings 
of  hogs  this  fall.  Packers  will  make  no  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  stability  of  present  prices, 
but  declare  that  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
any  immediate  increase.  The  British  Com- 
mission is  not  buying  pork  to  any  extent  in  the 
United  States  just  now,  and  purchasing  oper- 
ations in  this  country  are  being  carried  on 
only  on  a  small  scale.  Canadian  hog  values 
still  average  from  two  to  three  dollars  higher 
than  quotations  at  the  American  centres. 
Hogs,  on  the  fed  and  watered  basis,  at  Tor- 
onto, were  steady  at  $18  during  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  June.  In  this  period, 
these  were  offered  10,575,  comparing  with 
15,708  in  the  preceding  fortnight.  Choice 
selected  hogs  were  bringing  about  one  dollar 
higher  at  Montreal.  Receipts  were  of  course 
lighter,  only  numbering  2,250.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  packers  to  bid  lower 
for  real  heavy  hogs,  the  hog  finding  the  great- 
est demand  being  what  they  term  the  English 
bacon  hog,  weighing  from  170  to  220  pounds. 

The  Western  hog  market,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Eastern  situation,  has  suffered  a  decline. 
At  Winnipeg  two  weeks'  offerings  only  totalled 
3,068,  and  prices  for  them  did  not  go  above 
$17.75  for  selects,  with  the  majority  cashing 
at  $17.50.  Lower  quotations  also  at  Calgary 
resulted  in  greatly  diminished  receipts,  the 
number  on  sale  there  being  less  than  3,000. 
Values  held  steady  at  $17.85. 

That  heavy  "runs"  of  sheep  and  lambs  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  coming  autumn  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  cattle  %en  going  through 
the  country.  In  Ontario  the  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  the  farms  is  much  in  excess 
of  other  years.  The  West  too  boasts  of 
larger  flocks,  and  altogether  Canada's  sup- 
plies of  lamb  and  mutton  should  be  ample 
for  all  needs,  thus  releasing  large  quantities 
of  beef  and  pork  for  overseas.  The  wool  clip 
is  now  completed  throughout  the  land,  and 
farmers  are  realizing  unprecedented  values 
for  their  fleeces,  prices  that  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  very  fair  for  the  whole  sheep. 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  spring  lambs 
are  appearing  on  the  market,  but  butcher 
sheep  are  becoming  more  plentiful.  Prices 
of  sheep  have  declined  from  $2  to  $3  in  the 
fortnight.  They  are  selling  at  from  $14  to 
$16  for  the  best.  The  few  spring  lambs  avail- 
able are  bringing  as  high  as  $23  each. 


Cattle  feeding  business  is  largely  indebted  to  corn  crops  and  silos  for  the  big  profits 

that   have  been  made, 


A    GREAT    HEREFORD    SALE 

Where  62  Head  Brought  $186,850  or  an  av» 
age  of  $3,013. 

THE  average  of  $3,013  at  the  Here: 
Farms  auction  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
startle  only  those  who  were  not  familiar  w: 
the  situation  says  the  Breeders'  Gazette. 
had  been  reasonably  concluded  since  the 
nouncement  of  the  sale  date  that  re< 
would  stand  in  imminent  danggr  of  a 
Every  factor  conducted  to  this  conclusion 
The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  animated  the 
whiteface  camp,  born  of  the  wide-spreading 
demand  for  the  breed,  the  adherence  of  :nen 
of  ambition  and  wealth,  the  elevation  of 
values  under  war-time  inflation  and  the  keen 
rivalry  for  animals  which  represented  the 
culmination  of  years  of  skillful  breeding, 
afforded  ample  ground  for  a  record-breaking 
exhibition  of  liberality  at  a  sale  offering 
hitherto     unexampled     in     excellence. 
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Taylor  had  with  rare  enterprise  and  deter- 
mination set  his  face  resolutely  toward  the 
acquisition  of  a  herd  which  for  numbers  and 
average  excellence  should  not  be  surpassed  if 
equalled  on  either  continent,  and  from  the 
■collection  acquired  in  this  spirit  he  has 
wrought  results  altogether  in  keeping  with 
the  outstanding  character  of  his  foundation 
stock. 

The  sustained  high  values,  the  numbers  that 
ran  in  price  well  up  into  the  thousands,  and 
the  average  which  ranks  second  only  to  the 
historic  mark  in  beef  cattle  breeding,  attest 
the  full  measure  of  appreciation  which  has 
come  freely  to  the  triumphs  of  the  breeder's 
art.  The  annals  of  pedigree  stock  propaga- 
tion will  be  vainly  searched  for  a  parallel  to 
the  achievements  in  breed  improvement 
wrought  by  the  cunning  hand  of  modern  mold- 
ers  of  the  Hereford  breed.  On  an  undisputed 
foundation  of  flesh-forming  thrift  on  grass 
has  been  reared  the  superstructure  of  a  race 
of  beef  cattle  that  challenges  the  admiration 
of  master  breeders  of  all  lands  by  its  ad- 
herence to  type,  its  showyard  perfection  of 
form,  and  pasture  and  feedlot  ability  to  ripen 
quickly  into  acceptable  weights.  The  sen- 
sational prices  of  the  Kentucky  event  set  the 
seal  of  approval  on  the  work  both  of  the  "old 


masters"  who  laid  the  foundation,  and  the 
contemporaneous  breeders  who  have  jealously 
guarded  the  inherited  treasures  and  by  the 
skillful  blending  of  bloodlines  have  ad- 
vanced still  further  the  standard  set  by  the 
breeder's  genius.  Cattle  of  such  descent  and 
production,  assembled  as  never  before  in  a 
sale  event,  faced  a  Hereford  world  flushed 
with  past  and  present  successes,  and  includ- 
ing a  constantly  growing  company  of  men 
of  large  wealth  who  are  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  work  of  main- 
taining the  breed.  Such  a  unique  setting  gave 
opportunity  for  a  demonstration  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  patient  persistent  creative  gen- 
ius that  has  given  to  the  world  this  rare 
breed  of  beef  cattle.  It  was  a  striking  tribute 
to  the  achievement  of  breeders;  it  was  an 
earnest  of  further  endeavor  at  blood-blending 
which  will  enrich  cattle-breeding  history. 

Instinctively  comparison  will  arise  with  the 
historic  average  in  beef  cattle  sales,  made  at 
New  York  Mills  in  1873,  when  109  Shorthorns 
brought  an  average  of  $3,504.  The  historian 
will  record  that  the  high  figures  of  the  Short- 
horn sale  were  based  on  rivalry  for  pedigree, 
the  startling  prices  for  the  Duchesses  con- 
tributing to  the  sensational  character  of  the 
event,  while  the  Hereford  Farms  cattle  com- 


manded bids  by  reason  of  their  outstanding 
excellence,  typical  of  the  best  that  the  cun- 
ning of  the  breeder's  art  has  produced. 


&IRQHAGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big- questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crops  sprayed 
when  help  ia  scarce?  How  pro- 
tect my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 

IRON  AGE  Ufa™ 

meets   the   need   for  a  fast-working,  high-pressure  field 
sprayer.   Covers  4  or  6rowu— 65  or  100  gal.  tank.    Write  to- 

4or6rows  <° 


THE  BATEM  AN  -WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
480  Symington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada. 
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Facts  About  Fall  Wheat 
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NTARIO  Fall  wheat  growers  from  many  localities  claim  that  fertilizers 
saved  their  1917-18  wheat  crop.     How  did  they  do  it? 

Fertilizers  are  carriers  of  available  plant  food. 
This  soluble  food  is  to  the  young  wheat  crop 
what  new  milk  is  to  the  calf. 

Last  fall  the  fertilized  wheat  made  stronger 
top  growth  and  wider,  deeper  root  growth  than 
the  unfertilized  wheat. 

Last  winter  the  fertilized  crop  stood  the  severe 
weather  while  much  unfertilized  wheat  was 
killed. 

Last  spring  thefertilized  wheatstarted  growing 
earlier  and  stronger  than  the  unfertilized  wheat. 

That  is  why  fertilized  wheat  will  yield  much 
heavier  this  summer  than  unfertilized  wheat. 

It  pays  to  fertilize  Fall  wheat.  In  the  dia- 
gram below,  prepared  from  results  of  reli- 
able tests,  note  the  gains  (in  black)  secured 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers: 

Gains  in  Bushels  per  Acre  from  Use  of  Fertilizers  on  Wheat 


Here  is  the  Fertilizer 
for  the  Wheat 


Here  is  my 
Seed  Wheat 


THE    FOREHANDED    FARMER 


ONTARIO 

5  Years' 
Experiments 


ENGLAND 

51  Years* 
Experiments 


PENNSYLVANIA 

30  Years' 

Experiments 


INDIANA 

3  Years' 

Experiments 


New  Free  Bulletin  on  Fall  Wheat  Production  Now  Ready — Drop  a  Card  for  it 

Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 

of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 
1111  Temple  Building     -     Toronto 
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Own  Your  Own  Thresher 

Get  a  "MOODY"  and  be  Independent 


No.  2 

Moody 

Improved 

Thresher 

and 
Blower 


The  wise  farmer  wants  his  own  thresher — this  is  possible  to-day.  A  No.  2 
Moody  Thresher  and  Blower  is  within  the  reach  of  the  prosperous  farmer 
The  "No.  2"  can  be  driven  with  a  10  H.P.  Engine,  at  an  average  running 
capacity  of  80  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  There  are  small  or  larger  Moody 
Machines  to  suit  various  needs — all  are  dependable  and  do  perfect  work — 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  Canada.  Extensively  used  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces      Ask  for  catalogue.     Free  on  request. 

The   Matthew   Moody   &    Sons    Company 

Established  1845  Terrebonne,  Quebec. 


Inquiries  from  Western  Ontario,  Nova   Scotia  and^JBritish  Columbia 

►'*  INCOK 

GJana&tan  Vrmxm  £>w\bb  AHanriatum 


OR«ARI2tB    JUNE    12TW. 


CORPOfl.TfO    JWU    1«TN,     |«l4 


HEAD   OFFICE— STANSTEAD,    QUE. 


ornccns.  1916 


DIRECTORS: 

J.    KEFFER.    PRESTO*.    OMT. 

A.    J.    JOYAL.    HAZENMORE.    SASK. 

H.    E.    HILL.   SPRINGHAVEN.   N.S.    . 

GILBERT  BOUTHILLIER.  COMRTON.  OUE. 


June  3rd,    1918. 


Farmers'.*   Magazine, 
Toronto,    Orit. 

Gentlemen : - 

I   feel   sure    that  you   rail  be    interested   and 
pleased    to"  know  that  through  our  Brown   Swiss 
advertisement  v/ith  you   in  February  I  "received 
some   fifteen  inquiries  from  men   in  Western 
Ont.   3.C.    and  U.S.    who    had  never    seen  our 
Ads  in  other  papers. 

Some  of    these  men   have  become    so ' interested 
in  our  Breed  of  Cattle    that   the;-    intend  pur- 
chasing  some    stock-  to  become  3ro<vn   owiss  Breed- 
ers   themselves.  '» 

'•Vishinr:  your  i.!sgaa_ine   every   success,    I   am, 

Yours  very   truly, 


Me, 


HOW  TO  CULL  THE  LAYING  FLOCK 

Trap  Nests  for  Accuracy  But  This  Method 
for  Commercial  Work. 

By  J.  Ernest  Place 
Poultryman    at    the    Larkin   Farms. 

\XTHAT  we  call  "good  luck"  with  poultry 
''is  largely  the  result  of  good  manage- 
ment; likewise  "bad  luck"  results  from 
bad  management  more  often  than  not. 

Almost  any  kind  of  a  hen  will  lay  fairly 
well  in  April  and  May,  but  along  about 
the  middle  of  June  some  of  the  birds  begin 
to  slow  down  in  production  and  some  stop 
laying.  It  is  the  feeding  of  these  birds 
that  cuts  down  the  profits;  they  should  be 
eliminated  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  de- 
tected. Although  the  trap  nest  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  exact  egg  record  of 
each  individual  hen,  it  is  by  no  means  es- 
sential as  a  means  of  recognizing  the  un- 
profitable birds;  also  the  average  farmer 
or  poultry  keeper  cannot  spare  the  time 
required  for  attending  to  trap-nests  and 
keeping  individual  records.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  special  matings  for  securing 
foundation  or  improvement  stock,  the  fol- 
lowing method,  without  trap  nests,  has 
been  used  by  the  writer  for  several  years 
with  satisfying  results  in  culling  large 
flocks  kept  for  commercial  egg  produc- 
tion. Commencing  about  the  middle  of 
June  the  birds  are  each  examined  while 
on  the  roosts  at  night  once  every  two 
weeks.  The  good  layers  show  all  or  most 
of  the  following  characteristics.  The 
pelvic  bones  (located  just  below  the  tail 
and  on  side  of  the  vent)  are  wide  apart 
admitting  two,  sometimes  three  fingers. 
These  bones  are  pliable  and  the  flesh  cov- 
ering them  is  thin.  The  crop  is  usually 
full.  The  shanks  are  warm  but  not  hot. 
In  birds  of  naturally  yellow  legged 
varieties  the  shanks  and  beak  are  pale. 
This  is  because  the  coloring  matter  has 
been  "laid  out"  in  the  development  of  egg 
yolks. 

During  the  late  summer  and  fall  the 
color  of  the  body  flesh  of  the  heavy  layers 
is  pink  or  flesh  colored  and  not  yellow. 
Birds  that  have  stopped  laying  or  are 
about  to  stop  can  be  detected  by  the  fol- 
lowing indications.  The  pelvic  bones  are 
firm  and  close  together;  often  so  close  that 
a  finger  cannot  be  pressed  between  them. 
Usually  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fat 
about  the  pelvics  and  vent.  Very  often 
the  crop  is  empty  or  only  partly  filled.  In 
yellow  legged  varieties,  birds  having  na- 
tural colored  legs  and  beaks  in  summer 
and  fall  are  not  profitable  to  keep. 

If  the  flesh  about  the  vent  and  on  the 
wings  is  yellow,  she  is  storing  up  fat  that 
should  be  going  into  egg  yolks  and  she  is 
not  laying  to  any  extent. 

It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  defin- 
ite body  type  characteristic  of  the  heavy 
layer,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
birds  which  slow  down  and  stop  laying 
early  in  the  summer  will  be  marked  with 
long  thin  beaks.  In  some  cases  constitu- 
tional or  functional  defects  are  the  cause 
of  poor  productiveness.  Usually  these 
cases  are  recognized  by  cold  shanks,  in- 
dicating poor  circulation  and,  consequent- 
ly impaired  digestion. 

After  a  little  practice  it  will  be  quite 
easy  for  anyone  to  distinguish  between  the 
profitable  and  the  unprofitable  birds.  If 
this  system  of  culling  is  carried  out  care- 
fully and  regularly  until  late  in  the  fall 
you  will  not  only  reduce  your  feed  bill  but 
you  will  be  rewarded  by  having  retained 
only  the  most  productive  birds  to  carry 
over  for  breeders  for  another  year 
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A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


The  Trail  at  the  Edge  of  the  Lake 

By   Norman  R.   F.  Tucker 


'My  Lady  of  the  Snows" 

By   Robert  E.  Pinkerton 


Who  has  followed  the  trail  at  the  edge  of  the  lake 

Where  the  woods  and  the  water  meet, 
Thetrail  that  was  made  in  the  bygone  days 

By  the  passing  of  countless  feet? 
It's  a  rugged  trail  and  a  narrow  trail 

And  it  turns  and  it  twists  and  bends 
As  it  winds  its  way  through  the  underbrush 

That  grows  where  the  forest  ends. 

Have  you  followed  the  trail  when  the  sun  has  set 

And  the  vast,  dark  woodland  sleeps, 
When  no  sound  is  heard  but  the  night  birds'  call 

And  the  splash  of  the  fish  as  it  leaps? 
It  is  then  that  tha-  shadows  beneath  the  trees 

Seem  to  glide  in  the  form  of  men 
As  though  the  ghosts  of  a  vanished  race 

Had  returned  to  their  haunts  again. 

What  moccasined  feet  once  wore  that  trail 

In  the  days  ere  the  pale-face  came? 
What  hunter  has  passed  with  a  stealthy  tread 

Through  this  haunt  of  the  fish  and  game? 
'Twas  the  forest  road  of  a  savage  tribe 

And  over  its*  winding  track 
The  Indian  portaged  his  birch  canoe 

Or  staggered  beneath  his  pack. 

The  red  man  has  passed  from  his  hunting  grounds: 

No  more  will  he  follow  the  chase: 
And  the  woods  now  utter  their  silent  call 

To  men  of  an  alien  race. 
And  the  earth  is  worn  by  their  passing  feet 

As  their  silent  way  they  take 
O'er  the  ancient,  winding  Indian  trail, 

The  trail  at  the  edge  of  the  lake. 


"My  Lady  of  the  Snows?"     Yes,  yes. 
Way  over  yonder.    Peltry  getting, 
Or  other  things  like  that — and  less. 
Oh,  ivell,  she  keeps  the  sun  from  setting. 

A  low,  faint  sun  in  the  tops  of  the  spruce, 
A  white,  dead  land  for  half  a  year's  tVavel; 
Prairies  too  vast  for  a  blind  world's  use, 
Pathways  too  dim  for  man  to  unravel. 

A  great,  cold  void  at  the  edge  of  the  earth, 
A  wide,  dark  waste  forbidding  the  stranger; 
A  frozen  womb  giving  silence  birth, 
A  hush    so  thick  it  shouts  of  the  danger. 

But  men  came  who  come  where  hazard  is  great, 
Men  who'd  fight  for  the  love  of  the  fighting; 
A  glance  at  peril,  a  dare  to  fate, 
An  empire  their  camp  fires  lighting. 

They  subdued  the  land,  but  the  land  won  them, 
Gave  its  vigor  as  well  as  its  treasure; 
Took  the  old  world's  froth,  a  flood  unstemmed, 
Squeezed  it,  whipped  it,  up  to  its*  measure. 

Took  weaklings  and  made  them  men  of  its  own, 
Tested  them  oft  with  its  fear  and  its  snow; 
Reaped  them  a  strength  from  see'd  it  had  sown, 
Gave  them  a  valor  the  bravest  can  know. 

Then  a  fiend  broke  loose  in  the  land  o'er  seas, 
Ramping,  a  centaur,  a  threat  to  the  world ; 
Appraising  men  as  so  many  fleas, 
Burning  and  slaying  till  chaos  swirled. 

Breathing  the  freedom  of  prairies  so  wide, 
Feeling  the  strength  of  the  pine's  lofty  stem, 
Canada's  men,  to  help  turn  the  tide, 
Gave  of  themselves  what  the  land  gave  to  them. 

"My  Lady  of  the  Snows?"  my  word! 

Said  they  liked  it  where  hell  was  popping. 

And  atYpres  they  never  stirred. 

By  Jove!    They  kept  the  flag  from  dropping! 


War  Sisters 

By  Ida  Randolph   Spragge 


O,  hear  me,  little  Rose-Marie, 
To-day  I  sent  my  Love  to  thee. 


'Twas  hard  to  say  our  last  good-bye: 
But  we  could  not  withstand 
Your  need  of  men,  the  pleading  cry 
That  echoes  from  your  land. 


My  little  sister  Rose-Marie 
I  gave  him  up  to  succor  thee. 


You  know  the  dangers  he  will  meet, 
The  dread  things  he  must  do. 
Pray  then  that  angels  guide  his  feet 
And  bring  him  safely  through. 


0,  tender  little  Rose-Marie, 

Pray  God  to  send  him  back  to  me! 

But  if,  with  grievous  wound  he  fall, 
Tend  him  with  loving  care. 
From  heart  afraid  I,  helpless,  call — 
Ah,  would  that  I  were  there! 

O  true  and  patient  Rose-Marie, 

If  I  could  only  change  with  thee! 

And  if  he  die!  my  love!    .     .     .    I'll  crave 
But  one  more  boon  of  thee — 
Kneel  down  beside  his  lowly  grave 
Where  he  sleeps  quietly — 

And  pray,  my  sister  Rose-Marie, 
O  pray  God  then,  to  pity  me! 
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You  can  do  it  with  a  "PAUL" 

In   order  to  obtain   all  the  advantages  of  the   city   there   remains  only  to  be 
added  a  reliable  system  of  Water  Supply. 

The  Paul   Water  Systems 


There  is  a  Paul  System  suit- 
able for  any  conditions  you 
may  have  to  meet,  capable  of 
supplying  any  amount  of 
water  you  may  need  for  bath, 
laundry,  kitchen,  lavatories 
and  toilets  in  the  house,  as 
well  as  for  garage,  barn,  lawn 
and  garden.  The  service  is 
motor-driven  pumps,  fully 
automatic.  There  is  water 
UNDER  PRESSURE  avail- 
able   at    all    Itimes,    day    and 

T  PRIVATE  DIGHTING 
SYSTEM  OF  ANY  DESIGN 
OR    MANUFACTURE    WIX.L 


PROVIDE  POWER  TO  OP- 
ERATE A  PAUL  WATER 
SYSTEM. 

If  no  electric  current  is  avail- 
able any  Paul  Pump  can  be 
driven  by  a  gasoline  engine. 
If  you  have  a  bucket,  a 
hand-pump,  or  even  a  wind- 
mill system,  consider  how 
much  tame  it  will  save  you 
and  how  much  it  will  im- 
prove your  home  or  farm  to 
instal  a  Paul  Water  System, 
to  put  the  finishing  (touch  to 
your  property. 

Remember,  a  Paul  Pump  does 
not  need  continual  attention. 
It  is  self-priming,  automatic- 
ally oiled,  no  packing  to  get 
out   of   order. 


Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to  explain 
the  Paul  System  to  you.  Do  it  now! 
Or  write  us  for  descriptive  circular. 


Hurley  Machine  Company 

4I3\bngcSt^TORONTO.  ONT. 


498  Portage  Avenue 
WINNIPEG,    MAN. 


A  Salary — 

of  $100.00  a  month 

figures  out  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour,  and  it  is 
an  attractive  figure  at  that. 

But  you  can  earn — easily  and  quickly 

A  DOLLAR  an  HOUR 

for   every  spare-time  hour  you   devote  to   our  new   and 
renewal  subscription  business  in  your  district. 
Our   Resident  Representatives   make   this   average   right 
along.  , 

They  are  not  miracle-workers;  only  workers.  Each  even- 
ing they  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  securing  new  and 
renewal subscriptions  to  MACLEAN'S  and  FARMER'S 
MAGAZINES.  They  make  a  liberal  commission  besides 
a  salary,  on  each  order 

You  can  become  a  money-maker  by  the  same  plan.     No 
experience    or    traveling    is    necessary,    no    investment 
required.    Your  spare  hours  will  bring  you  a  cash  pront. 
The  plan  is  yours,  write  to-day,  it's  worth  knowing. 
AGENCY  DIVISION 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited 

1 43- 1 53  University  Avenue  -         -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


WAR-TIME    POULTRY    RATIONS 

Continued  from  page  53 

Professor  Graham,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Station,  has  had  considerable  experience 
along  this  line,  as  the  big  fish  companies 
along  the  coast  are  putting  out  commercial 
fish  scrap.  He  says  that  in  following  up 
complaints,  he  has  found  that  the  fishy 
taste  did  not  result  from  the  feeding  of 
fish  scrap,  but  from  outside  sources.  He 
has  found,  for  example,  that  farmers  have 
thrown  fish  heads  into  the  pens  and 
that  the  fowls  have  scratched  among  them, 
the  fish  odor  being  taken  up  by  the 
feathers  and  imparted  to  the  eggs  while 
the  hens  were  on  the  nests.     > 

Cottonseed  meal  is  being  used  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  now  in  sections  where  the  beef 
scrap  is  hard  to  get.  It  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, however,  because  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  produce  brown  or  greenish  spots 
on  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  making  them  un- 
fit for  market.  This  trouble  is  more  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  warm  weather  than 
in  winter.  Often  this  substitute  can  be 
used  safely  for  one  half  the  beef  scrap 
ration. 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  makes  an  ex- 
cellent protein  feed.  It  may  be  used  in 
part  or  wholly  in  place  of  meat  scrap, 
allowing  about  twelve  quarts  to  a  hundred 
hens  a  day. 

Some  form  of  green  feed  is  very  neces- 
sary. A  green  range  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
or  grass  is  ideal.  Otherwise  sprouted 
oats,  mangel  beets,  cabbages,  or  green 
clover  will  be  needed.  There  is  no  reason 
why  lawn  grass  clippings  should  not  be 
dried  and  Backed  in  barrels  for  winter  use. 
It  has  been  found  best  to  feed  the  mash 
dry  except  for  stimulating  egg  production 
late  in  summer  or  to  hurry  along  the 
development  of  late  hatched  pullets.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  feed  a  moist  mash  to 
breeding  stock  at  any  time.  While  the 
hens  are  confined,  they  should  be  fed  in 
a  deep  straw  litter  in  order  to  give  them 
plenty  of  exercise.  The  mash  can  be  led 
in  an  open  hopper  kept  before  the  birds  at 
all  times. 

Of  course  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary 
the  rations  given  above  in  different  sec- 
tions, although  in  a  general  way  they  pro- 
vide all  the  proper  elements  for  egg  pro- 
duction, while  making  use  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  abundant  feeds  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  with 
good  feeding,  hens  will  not  lay  well  unless 
they  are  supplied  with  water  in  abund- 
ance. A  dozen  eggs  contain  about  a  pound 
of  water,  and  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  the  water  should  be  fresh  and  clean. 
Even  at  the  best  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  eggs  cheaply  as  conditions  are 
at  present.  Professor  D.  J.  Lambert,  of 
the  Rhode  Island  College,  estimates  that 
it  costs  7  cents  per  week  to  feed  a  hen,  and 
27  cents  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  very  important  that  care- 
ful culling  be  carried  on,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  drones  in  the  flock. 


R.  R.  No.  1,  Aldershot,  Ont. 

Please  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  in  payment  of  my  sub- 
scription for  1917  and  1918  to  your  paper. 

My  wife  and  I  talked  of  giving  it  up, 
as  we  subscribe  to  3  other  farm  papers, 
but  every  number  is  so  good,  I  said  here 
goes  for  another  year.  Wishing  you  all 
success, 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  H.  Atkins. 
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PUBLIC  NOTICE 

Military  Service  Act,  1917 

Men  19  and  20  Years  of  Age.     Harvest  Leave. 

Leave  of  Absence  on  Ground  of  Extreme  Hardship. 

Procedure'to  obtain  Leave  of  Absence. 

Men  Nineteen  and  Twenty  Years  of  Age. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  that  there  is  a  widespread 
impression  that  young  men  of  nineteen  years,  and  those  who  became  twenty  since 
October  13,  1917,  as  well  as  those  who  may  become  nineteen  from  time  to  time  and 
who  have  been  or  will  be  called  upon  to  register  under  the  Military  Service  Act,  are 
to  be  immediately  called  to  the  colours. 

This  impression  is  quite  incorrect.  No  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  calling  upon 
such  men  to  so  report  for  duty,  nor  has  the  question  been  brought  before  the  Cab- 
inet for  decision.  In  view  of  the  need  of  labour  on  the  farm,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  matter  until  after  the  harvest  is  over,  although  of 
course  the  Government's  action  must  be  determined  primarily  by  the  military  situation. 

There  is  no  further  obligation  incumbent  upon  young  men  of  the  ages  above 
mentioned  who  have  registered  or  who  do  so  hereafter,  until  they  receive  notice  from 
the  Registrars. 

Harvest  Leave.      » 

Some  enquiries  have  been  received  as  to  the  possibility  of  granting  harvest  leave 
to  such  troops  as  may  be  in  the  country  at  that  time.  No  definite  assurance  can  be 
given  on  this  point  as  advantage  must  be  taken  of  ships  as  they  become  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  harvest  leave  will  be  given  if  at  all  possible. 

Leave  of  Absence  on  Grounds  of  Extreme  Hardship. 

It  is  desired  that  the  Regulations  respecting  leave  of  absence  in  cases  of  hard- 
ship should  be  widely  known  and  fully  understood.  Such  leave  will  be  granted  in 
two  cases: — (a)  where  extreme  hardship  arises  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  man 
concerned  is  either  the  only  son  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood,  of  a  father  killed  or 
disabled  on  service  or  presently  in  service  overseas,  or  in  training  for  such  service, 
or  under  treatment  after  returning  from  overseas;  or  the  only  remaining  of  two  or 
more  brothers  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood  (the  other  brother  or  brothers  having 
been  killed  or  disabled  on  service,  or  being  presently  in  service  overseas,  or  in  train- 
ing for  overseas  or  under  treatment  after  his  or  their  return  from  overseas)  ;  brothers 
married  before  4th  August,  1914,  living  in  separate  establishments  and  having  a 
child  or  children  not  to  be  counted,  in  determining  the  fact  that  the  man  is  the  "only" 
remaining  son  or  brother;  or  where  extreme  hardship  arises  by  reason  of  exceptional 
circumstances,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  man  concerned  is  the  sole  support  of  a 
widowed  mother,  an  invalid  father  or  other  helpless  dependents. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  the  governing  factor  is  not  hardship, 
loss  or  suffering  to  the  individual  concerned,  but  to  others,  that  is,  members  of  his 
family  or  those  depending  upon  him. 

Procedure  to  obtain  leave  of  absence. 

A  simple  system  for  dealing  with  these  cases  has  been  adopted.  Forms  of  ap- 
plication have  been  supplied  to  every  Depot  Battalion  and  an  officer  of  each  batta- 
lion has  been  detailed  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  them  immediate  attention.  The  man 
concerned  should,  on  reporting  to  his  unit,  state  that  he  desires  to  apply  for  leave  of 
absence  on  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  mentioned  and  his  application  form  will  then 
be  filled  out  and  forwarded  to  Militia  Headquarters,  Ottawa.  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
case  appears  meritorious,  the  man  will  be  given  provisional  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
days  so  that  he  may  return  home  and  continue  his  civil  occupation  while  his  case  is 
being  finally  disposed  of. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITIA  AND  DEFENCE, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 


Four  forms  of 

Williams' 

Shaving  Soaps 


Send  20c.  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  the 
four  forms  shown  here.  Or  send  6c.  in 
stamps    for    any    one. 

The   J.    B.    WILLIAMS    COMPANY 
Dept.   A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
After    the    shave    you    will    enjoy    the    com- 
forting touch   of   Williams'   Talc.      Send   4c. 
for   a    trial    size    of   the    Violet,    Carnation, 
English     Lilac    or    Rose. 


Williams' 

TalcPowtler 


Carnation 


I     IPATIENITED  ■   ■ 

Holder  Top 

Shaving  Stick 

Williams'  Shaving  Soap  is  as  much  at  home  in  camp  or  at  the  front 
as  it  is  in  a  bath-room.  The  water  need  not  be  hot,  your  brush 
need  not  be  a  fine  badger,  to  coax  Williams'  Shaving  Soap  into  a 
lather.  Like  a  good  soldier,  it  fits  into  any  kind  of  life,  and  delivers 
its  full  quota  of  rich,  creamy,  lasting  lather,  even  under  difficult 
shaving  conditions.  Pass  this  war  comfort  along  to  your  soldier. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  luxuries  the  Government  permits. 

The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Canadian  Depot,  655  Drolet  St.,  Montreal 


GIVE  a  bright,  steady,  re- 
liable light  on  the  in- 
stant. Made  in  a  great 
number  of  convenient  shapes 
and  sizes  in  heavy  wear-resist- 
ing nickel,  and  in  beautifully 
enameled  cases  in  a  variety 
of  pleasing  colours. 
Not  only  look  good  but  are 
good.  They  give  longer  and 
more  satisfactory  service  than 
any    other    flashlights.  They 

are  equipped  with  Reliable 
Batteries  that  give  maximum 
service  without  renewing. 
Bulbs  are  of  the  best.  Cases 
will  last  a  lifetime. 
There  is  nothing  else  like 
Reliable  Flashlights.  Even' 
member  of  the  family  will 
find  the  size  and  kind  liked 
best    in    the    Reliable    line. 


Provide  a  hot  crackling  spark 
insuring  quick  engine-startinir. 
and  full  power.  Just  what 
you  want  for  your  engine. 
automobile,  motor-cycle,  door 
bell.  Sizes  for  every  dry- 
cell  used.  _  Try  one  and  be 
convinced. 

Carefully  manufactured,  fully 
tested  and  fresh  Canada-made 
products  are  yours  if  you  say 
Reliable  to  your  dealer  when 
buying     dry-cell     batteries. 


Lively    ig**1 
and    -'       f 
Lasting 


For  sale  by  most  good  Hardware,  General  and  Drug  Stores. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  write  direct  for  prices  and 
full    information    to 

Dominion  Battery  Co.,  Limited 


736  Dundas  Street  East, 


Lively 


TORONTO 


Lasting 
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There's  a  hard  campaign  under  way  "over  there" 
—the  grimmest,  deadliest  yet — a  campaign  that  will  call 
for  the  last  ounce  of  stamina  and  morale.    Let  them  know 
you  are  thinking  of  them,  and  appreciate  what  they  are  doing ! 

Nothing  will  help  more  than  letters,  cheery,  hopeful  and  frequent* 
Reinforce  them  with  sensible  practical  gifts,  like  the 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR 

and  once  in  a  while,  a  few  packages  of  Gillette  Blades  to  .xeplace  those  lost 
or  given  away. 

Clean  shaving  has  from  the  first  been  a  matter  of  pride  and  discipline, 
as  well  as  a  comfort  with  our  boys.  You  can  imagine  how  it  refreshes  and 
braces  them  up  after  a  long  dusty  march  or  a  day  of  hot  and  desperate 
fighting.  Now  it's  a  matter  of  life  or  death  as  well,  for  on  none  but  a  clean- 
shaven face  can  a  gas-mask  fit  close  enough  for  safety  in  these  days  of 
intensive  gas-attacks. 

And  the  Gillette  has  proved  itself  by  all  odds  the  best  razor  for  the  job. 
It's  always    keen   and   ready  for   action,  even  under  the  most    unlikely 
conditions.    To  that  man  whose  life  means  so  much  to  you  a  Gillette  would 
be  a  welcome  daily  reminder  of  a  home 
worth   fighting   for.     Don't    keep    him 
waiting  for  it !      Ask   your  dealer  to 
show    you  the    new  Military  Sets    in 
metal  and  khaki,  to-day. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Office  and  Factory: 
65-73  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal. 


Canadian  Service  Set 
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Letting  You  Into  A  Secret 


THEY  were  talking  about  things  in  general  —  Jones  and  Brown.  But  it  was  easily  seen 
by  Jones  that  Brown  talked  with  a  positiveness  and  definiteness  lacking  in  himself. 
Brown  evidently  had  real  knowledge  about  things  and  this  gave  him  an  assurance  lack- 
ing in  Jones.  Jones  found  himself  talking  in  generalities,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  know  that 
what  he  had  to  say  wasn't  very  convincing.  In  the  end  he  spoke  up.  "Brown,  tell  me,  where 
do  you  get  your  information?  You  talk  like  one  who  knows.  You  use  facts  to  fortify  your 
opinions,  and  you  seem  to  have  a  wealth  of  information  about  things  Canadian.  What's  the 
secret  of  your  greater  confidence  and  knowledge?" 


And  Brown  said:  "I'll  tell  you,  Jones,  how  I  have  strengthened 
myself  in  confidence  and  knowledge,  as  you  put  it.  I  read  my 
newspaper  in  a  new  way  now,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  Canada,  the  land  of  my  birth,  residence  and 
affection. 

"For  years — until  I  was  forty — I  read  newspapers,  as  many 
others  do — pretty  thoroughly.  I  read  about  accidents,  and 
meetings  and  fires,  and  everything  else.  One  day  I  woke  up, — 
was  awakening  up,  to  tell  the  truth — to  discover  that  I  was  just 
frittering  away  time  when  I  read  everything. — Then  I  deter- 
mined to  concentrate  my  interest  on  matters  Canadian — the 
things  about  Canada  that  really  matter. 

"I  wanted  direction.  I  needed  a  focal  point,  as  it  were.  What 
should  be  skipped,  and  what  should  be  read  closely?  I  was 
floundering.  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician,  and  I  abominate 
party  politics.    I  wanted  to  see  things  fairly. 

"Then  one  day  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST.  It  seemed  to  me  to  give  me  the  direction  I  needed.  I 
found  it  was  sifting  things  for  me,  and  giving  current  affairs 
their  right  proportioning.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  new  kind  of 
newspaper  to  me,  and  I  read  it  with  zest. 

"I  am  a  business  man,  and  business  in  its  larger  aspects  is 
the  special  field  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  I  found  the  paper 
written  in  a  readable  way,  and  that  it  has  a  breadth  of  inter- 
est pleasing  to  me.  So  I  subscribed  for  THE  POST,  and  every 
Saturday  and  over  the  week-end  this  paper  is  pretty  thoroughly 
ready  by  me. 

"I  find  that  the  reading  of  this  paper  helps  me  get  out  of  my 
daily  newspaper  the  meat  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read 
my  daily  newspaper  and  other  papers  with  a  new  and  informed 
interest  which  makes  my  reading  a  profitable  thing. 

"I  read  somewhere  that  an  hour  a  day  spent  on  any  subject 
would  make  a  man  master  of  that  subject  in  10  yoars.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  seeking  to  be  a  master  of  Canadian 

IF  JONES  wants  to  try  out  THE  FINANCIAL  POST 
dollar  bill.    One  thing  that  ought  to  impress  and  pie 
is  produced  by  many  men,  each  a  surpassingly  well 
on  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  another  on  the -iron 
milling  and  cereal  subjects,  another  on  insurance,  an- 
other on  textiles,  and  so  on.     The  special  contributed 
articles  which  are  a  regular  feature  of  THE  POST  are  by 
authorities  or  by  men  of  position.    Besides  which,  THE 
POST  surveys  many  fields  of  interest,  and  this  survey  is 
world-wide.    It  is  a  meatful  paper,  in  very  truth,  and  as- 
sures those  who  read  it  regularly  an  amount,  kind  and 
quality  of  reading  not  commonly  found  in  a  single  news- 
paper.   If  you  would  make  your  daily  reading  take  on  a 
new  interest  and  value,  we  suggest  that  you  should  sign 
and  forward  the  coupon  opposite. 


Send  me  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for 

I  will  remit  on  receipt  of  bill 


one  year  at  Three  Dollars 
four  months  at  One   dollar 


in  the  usual  wav. 
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affairs,  but  I  do  know  that  for  the  past  two  years  or  so  I  have 
been  having  a  new  joy  in  life.     I  am  really  trying  to  know  my    I 
Canada. 

"I  clip  a  good  deal,  and  my  scrap-book  on  Canada  is  a  treasure 
house  for  me,  I  collate  the  material  I  put  in  that  book,  and 
whenever  I  want  to  read  up  any  particular  subject,  I  have 
before  me,  gathered  up,  a  surprising  amount  of  material  ob- 
tained from  many  sources. 

"I  take  luncheon  at  the  Club  daily.    There  are  eight  of  us  who    I 
gather  daily  at  the  same  table.     One  is  a  wholesaler,  another 
is  a  banker,  another  a  publisher,  another  a  manufacturer,  an-  i\ 
other  a  manufacturers'  agent — and  so  on.     We  have  a  repre-    ' 
sentative  gathering. 

"We  talk  about  many  things,  and  about  Canada  most  of  all.    I    I 
take  great  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  I  am  able  to 
hold  up  my  end  of  the  conversation.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  it    : 
is  this  reputation  that  spurs  me  on  to  keep  myself  brushed  up 
all  the  time.     I  own  up,  also,  to  practising  a  little  subtlety.     I 
guide  the  conversation  in  the  direction  of  a  subject  that  I  am 
well   informed    on,   and   then   I   bide   my   time,   letting   others    i 
wrestle  with  it  until  they  have  told  all  they  know.    Then  is  my   ti 
chance,  and  I  am  able  to  say  something  useful  to  a  company 
that  is  attentive. 

"Jones,  if  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  information, 
read  purposefully,  objectively.  Cut  out  the  reading  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  You  are  a  business  man,  the  same  as  I 
am.  Why  not  read  definitely  along  the  line  of  business  ?  You  i 
will  find  it  a  most  pleasurable  kind  of  reading,  and  you'll  find 
that  you  will  acquire  the  sifting  mind  which  will  enable  you  to 
pass  over  a  lot  of  stuff  of  no  value  to  you,  and  seize  on  material 
of  real  value. 

"Urecommend  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  as  a  paper  that  will 
give  your  reading  direction.  It  has  helped  me  much,  and  I 
believe  will  help  you.     At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  try  it  out." 

he  can  have  it  go  to  him  by  mail  for  four  months  for  a  ! 
ase  Jones  is  that  THE  POST  is  not  a  one-man  paper.    It 
informed  man  on  the  subject  he  writes.  -  One  man  writes 
and  steel  industry,  another  on  the  food  problems  and 
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Dunning  —  Western  as  Wheat 


A  Character  Sketch 
By  William  Hamar  Greenwood 


HONORABLE  CHARLES  A.  DUNNING,  one  of  the  three 
Westerners  who  compose  the  Canada  Food  Board,  is  a 
curious  fellow,  chock  full  of  energy  and  ideas,  restless 
and  impulsive,  but  with  proven  capacity  to  start  something, 
and  to  get  it  done. 

He  is  curious  in  the  sense  that  he  is  not  indigenous  to  the 
East,  and  the  East  stares  at  him  as  a  new  and  unclassified  speci- 
men of  the  successful  Westerner;  yet  from  the  prairie  point  of 
view  there  is  nothing  bizarre  about  him  and  his  methods  and 
mannerisms  do  not  unduly  disturb  the  producers  of  foodstuffs 
who  are  helping  to  win  this  war  and  at  the  same  time  cementing 
and  consolidating  agriculture  as  the  backbone  of  our  national 
industries. 

The  East  has  ever  a  monocle  in  its  eye  when  it  fixes  its  gaze 
on  the  West.  Out  of  the  West  come  so  many  miracles  and 
miracle-men.  The  East  recognizes  the  fact  but  is  slow  to 
believe:  it  is  reluctant  to  admit  that  what  it  does  not  under- 
stand and  absorb  can  be  real.  The  East  grows  fat  on  the 
maxim  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof. 
If  it  could  control  the  West,  gobble  it  up  somehow,  it  would 
appreciate  the  wonders  of  the  West  as  its  own.  In  the  mean- 
time it  stares;  while  the  West  moves, on  and  yearns  for 
recognition. 

The  Honorable  C.  A.  Dunning,  honorable  not  alone  because 
he  is  Provincial  Treasurer  of  Saskatchewan,  is  a  bit  of  a  miracle 
man.  His  roots  are  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  near  by  Sherwood 
Forest  where  Robin  Hood  took  toll  of  the  oppressing  lords  of 
the  Manor.  But  he  has  lived  half  of  his  thirty-two  years  in 
Saskatchewan  and  is  as  western  as  wheat.  His  British  birth 
and  boyhood  training,  amid  an  environment  that  emphasized 
personal  liberty,  have  left  lasting  impressions  upon  him,  so 
that  he  is  a  pocket  edition  of  John  Bull,  loving  liberty,  preach- 
ing equality  and  fighting  for  the  under-dog.  He  is  one  of  the 
Lion's  cubs  to  be  found  wherever  the  sun  shines  on  the  Seven 
Seas.  That  suggests  Dunning's  character  and  he  runs  true  to 
form.  To  achieve  prominence  in  public  life  and  snatch  a  com- 
petency from  farming  within  sixteen  years,  with  no  extraneous 
aid  but  native  ability  and  muscle,  is  no  mean  miracle  even  in 
Canada. 

In  the  midst  of  performing  his  individual  miracle,  Mr. 
Dunning  fought  the  Wheat  Barons  of  the  West  to  a  finish, 
using  as  his  weapon  of  warfare  the  Co-operative  Grain  Growers' 
Elevator  Company,  and  emerging  as  general  manager  of  a 
formidable  chain  of  elevators  and  drawing  a  yearly  stipend  of 
$10,000.  The  genesis  of  the  co-operative  movement  among  the 
grain  growers  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dunning  had  to  sell  his 
frosted  wheat  at  17c  a  bushel,  but,  suspicious  of  the  buyers, 
he  traced  his  wheat  to  Ontario,  where  he  found  it  was  sold  at 


65c  a  bushel.  His  neighbors  suffered  as  badly.  And  it  happened 
for  years.  To  make  that  anomaly  straight,  he  threw  the  whole 
force  of  his  ardent  temperament  into  the  cause  of  the  indepen- 
dent grain  growers  combined  as  co-operative  elevator  owners. 
He  built  up  a  business  edifice  that  exists  to-day  as  a  marvellous 
success.  Incidentally  he  made  himself  one  of  the  most  notable 
public  characters  in  the  West. 

Dunning  is  an  enthusiast.  If  he  had  "got  religion"  he  would 
have  been  a  second  Gypsy  Smith.  As  it  is  he  lives  the  life  of  a 
missionary,  fervid  for  the  people  of  the  prairies  and  spending 
his  energies  in  trying  to  better  their  conditions.  He  is  even 
prepared  to  take  short  cuts  to  that  goal,  believing  the  end  will 
justify  the  means  employed.  He  is  no  worshipper  of  tradition: 
except  the  single  one,  personal  liberty.  Tariff  walls  have  no 
fears  for  him.  Very  likely  if  he  had  his  way,  he  would  wipe 
them  out  over-night,  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  farmer  should  get 
his  implements  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  his  produce  in 
the  dearest.  If  that  would  disrupt  some  industries,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  He  is  like  Red  Michael  Clarke  in  his  admira- 
tion for  Free  Trade,  but,  unlike  that  eloquent  political  economist 
of  the  Adam  Smith  School,  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions  through 
intuition  and  experience,  rather  than  from  a  close  study  of  prece- 
dent and  fundamental  principles. 

Had  he  remained  in  England,  he  might  well  have  become  a 
leader  among  the  members  of  the  Labor  Party.  Had  he  been 
caught  young  enough  and  confined  in  an  Ontario  city,  he  would 
have  become  a  manufacturer  and  taken  on  the  color  of  his  sur- 
roundings. But  he  pre-empted  his  homestead  in  Saskatchewan, 
and  lived  the  life  of  a  pioneer  to  its  dregs.  That  experience 
softened  his  heart  toward  his  neighbors  and  bound  him  to  give 
his  life  to  their  betterment.  He  identifies  himself  with  their 
problems  with  almost  religious  fervor,  and  so  long  as  they 
applaud  and  approve  he  asks  for  nothing  more. 

As  Director  of  Food  Production  in  Canada,  he  has  aroused 
the  West,  and  at  least  fifty  million  more  bushels  of  wheat  will 
be  grown  this  year  than  last.  He  has  suggested  modifications 
in  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and  hints  that  such 
amelioration  would  induce  them  to  more  greatly  produce,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  are  as  patriotic  as 
any  other  class  of  citizens,  and  need  not  be  bargained  with  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  in  order  to  do  their  duty.  If  the 
Honorable  C.  A.  Dunning  errs  at  all,  he  errs  through  zeal,  for 
the  farmers  of  the  West  are  his  children. 

If  Alexander  Dumas,  the  elder,  were  describing  the  Canada 
Food  Board,  he  would  call  its  members  the  Three  Musketeers, 
with  Henry  B.  Thomson  as  Aramis  or  Athos,  J.  D.  McGregor  as 
Porthos,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dunning  as  D'Artagnan. 
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Hon.  Charles  A.  Dunning,  Provincial  Treasurer  of  Saskatchewan,  and  member  of  Dominion 
Food    Board,    in    charge    of    Greater    Production. 
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Smashing  Inherited  Politics 

Criticism  of  Farmers'  Movements  Not  Always  Arises  From  a  Passionate  Desire 

to  Help 

By  A.  S.  Thurston 


IT  WAS  natural  that  Ontario  should 
catch  the  infection  from  Western 
Canada  and  attempt  again  an  organ- 
ization scheme  in  which  to  weld  the  sym- 
pathies, prejudices,  and  ideals  of  farmers 
into  a  workable  unit.  That  it  has  been 
numerically  successful  in  the  past  four 
years  is  certain,  that  it  has  been  politically 
unsuccessful  can  not  be  said  merely  on 

the  strength  of  the  last  ~~- 1  ^1o^tion. 

With  the  growth  of  the  organized 
farmers'  movement  in  Ontario  (the 
United  Farmers  of  Ontario)  has  come  a 
great  quickening  of  rural  thought.  The 
appalling  facts  of  rural  deponulation 
have  been  brought  out  clearly,  and  a  great 
surge  of  discontent  at  the  present  situa- 
tion, aggravated  as  it  is  by  the  war,  has 
developed.  So  far  it  appears  as  though 
this  feeling  had  not  been  so  directed  as  to 
bring  about  an  immediate  change  for  the 
better.  Constructive  leadership  has  not 
been  so  apparent  as  some  believe  neces- 
sary, and  no  great  policy  has  as  yet  been 
mapped  out  with  sufficient  vividness  to 
claim  the  approbation  of  the  great  mass 
of  Ontario  farmers. 

So  much  for  that!  It  must  be  admitted 
by  its  harshest  critics  that  the  U.F.O. 
has  made  phenomenal  strides,  and  the 
frequent  slurs  of  the  misinformed  press 
on  the  leadership  of  the  U.  F.  O.  must  not 
be  taken  as  arising  entirely  out  of  .a 
passionate  desire  to  see  the  fledging  asso- 
ciation find  its  wings,  and  fly  to  the  upper 
realms  of  parliamentary  and  political  con- 
trol. The  attitude  of  the  daily  press  of 
Ontario  has  not  always  been  one  of  over- 
whelming friendship. 

In  fact,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  tribute  to 
the  movement  that  it  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  merit  the  criticism  of  it  and  its 
leaders  that  is  so  frequent1"  heaped  upon 
it. 

What  has  the  United  Farmers  of  On- 
tario accomplished  in  the  few  years  since 
its  birth?  It  has  developed,  in  the  first 
place,  a  co-operative  trading  concern  that 
is  limited  only  by  the  availibilitv  of  com- 
modities in  which  to  trade  and  the  ability 
of  the  railroads  to  handle. 

Various  ideas  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
business  methods  of  this  comnany,  as  to 
whether  it  should  do  business  without  cut- 
ting prices,  and  return  the  -v»«fl+e  to  its 
customers  in  the  form  of  yearly  rebates 
after  the  expenses  had  been  paid ;  whether 
it  should  cut  rates,  but  at  the  same  time 
lay  by  a  sufficient  reserve  to  prenare  for 
the  inevitable  "rainy  day;"  or  whether 
the  central  should  sell  at  wholesale  to  the 
Clubs  and  the  Clubs  retail  at  regular 
retail  prices,  giving  Club  members  the 
benefits  of  the  resulting  profits.  It  is 
needless  at  this  time  to  go  closely  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  these. 

MAKES  FOB  A  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE 
In  addition  to  this  co-operative  trading, 
and  supplanting  it  in  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  the 
U.  F.  0.  has  carried  on  a  great  educational 
work  throughout  the  province,  the  results 
of  which  are  not  easy  to  tabulate.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  there  is  a  quick- 
ened interest  in  public  affairs,  and  a  grow- 
ing determination  to  get  away  from  party- 
ism  in  politices. 


H.    W.    Wood,    President    of    the    Canadian 
Council    of    Agriculture. 

This  feeling- has  not  yet  been  directed 
into  any  positive  channel.  No  voter,  how- 
ever strongly  he  may  feel,  can  point  to 
a  platform,  and  say  that  it  typifies  the 
ideals  of  the  organized  farmers  of  On- 
tario— or  the  great  mass  of  farmers  in  the 
province.  True,  there  is  a  "farmer's 
platform"  adopted  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
which  approaches  that  ideal,  but  it  needs 
revisions  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  thought  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  Ontario  farmers.  It  was  prepared 
essentially  by  (and  possibly  for)  Western 
Canadians,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
U.  F.  0.  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
members  had  a  very  vague  idea  of  what 
it  embraced — an  idea  that  time  has  not 
done  much  to  clarify. 

But  the  fact  that  there  actually  is  a 
platform  has  done  much  to  lead  farmers 
to  think  politically,  and  the  leaven  is  un- 
doubtedly working.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  understood  that  the  question  of  a  re- 
vised platform  is  in  the  air.  On  the  fifth 
of  July  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture met  at  Winnipeg,  with  the  Ontario 
members  fully  seized  with  the  need  for  it, 
and  pressing  for  action. 


Whatever  changes  are  made  can  scarce- 
ly be  ratified  by  Ontario  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.  F.  0.  on  December  17th 
next.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  have 
the  proposed  platform  as  widely  circulated 
as  possible  before-hand,  so  that  the  dele- 
gates might  be  prepared  to  intelligently 
discuss  it — and  not  leave  the  discussion 
until  the  platform  is  adopted,  or  rejected. 

THE  WEST  HAD  NO  RULING  CLASS 

When  the  Western  Canada  farmers 
organized  so  solidly  they  had  a  definite 
objective  before  them.  There  were  very 
apparent  injustices  connected  with  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  their  staple 
crop — wheat.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
people  were  newcomers  to  a  land  in  the 
making — unhampered  by  traditions. 

There  was  no  firmly  established  "ruling 
class"  to  stampede  the  "common  people" 
this  way  and  that.  For  these  basic 
reasons,  success  came  to  the  movement — 
but  not,  be  it  understood,  without  a  most 
bitter  struggle,  and  not  without  overcom- 
ing a  host  of  discouraging  obstacles. 

In  Ontario  we  have  a  wide  diversity  of 
interests  among  agriculturalists;  and, 
worse  still,  we  have  inherited  politics  that 
leave  us  a  prey  to  office-holding  and  privi- 
lege-seeking classes.  It  has  been  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  to  divide  the  masses 
of  the  people — and  it  still  is  to-day.  The 
ungrammatical  "farmers  won't  stick,"  is 
one  of  the  most  common  by-words  of  the 
day. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
great  task  for  the  U.  F.  O.  must  be  the 
formulating  of  a  clear-cut  public  pro- 
gram broad  enough  to  commend  itself  to 
agriculturists  the  province  over,  as  being 
in  the  best  interests  of  not  only  the  in- 
dustry, but  the  country  as  a  whole.  This 
is  why  we  have  Ontario  pressing  for  a 
new  farmers'  platform  in  the  Council  of 
Agriculture. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  work 
of  the  U.  F.  0.  has  received  a  great  im- 
petus through  the  popular  stand  of  that 
organization  on  the  Military  Service  Act. 
But  here  again  we  have  evidence  of  an 
attempt  (conscious  or  unconscious)  to 
divide  farmers  against  themselves, 
through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press. 
The  writer  was  in  attendance  at  both  the 
Ottawa  and  the  Toronto  meetings,  which 
were  reported  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine, 
and  knows  that  not  once  did  the  U.  F.  0. 
take  the  stand  that  farmers  were  justified 
in  seeking  exemption  as  a  class — regard- 
less of  any  pre-election  promises  that 
were  made  by  cabinet  ministers.  The 
greatest  length  that  the  association  went 
was  to  plead  for  the  consideration  of  ex- 
treme cases,  and  the  exemption  of  one 
able-bodied  man  for  every  farm.  But  the 
impression  rather  generally  exists  among 
readers  of  the  daily  press  that  wholesale, 
sweeping  and  unconditional  exemptions 
were  demanded  for  all  farmers  and 
farmers'  sons. 

Many  farmers  are  properly  opposed  to 
the  latter  thought — and  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  the  misrepresentation  is  a  division 
of  rural  opinion;  another  obstacle  to  be 
overcome: 
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Our  Greatest  Democratic  Movement 

How  Political  Power  is  Being  Shifted  to  the  West  by  the  Farmers 

By  G.  W.  Yates 


THE  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers' 
Association  is  without  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  the  greatest  democratic 
movement  in  Western  Canada,  greatest 
not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  the  power 
it  exercises  over  public  affairs.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  farmers  cannot 
hold  together,  but  this  great  body  has 
proved  conclusively  that  this  idea  is  a 
mistaken  one.  For  years  the  Association 
has  been  gradually  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence,  and  the  year  lately  closed 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  successful 
during  the  whole  of  its  existence. 

EXTENSIVE  TRADING  BUSINESS 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  its  trad- 
ing activities.  Four  years  ago  the  dele- 
gates in  Convention  decided  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  trading  department,  and 
so  successful  has  this  been  that  in  the 
year  1916,  the  department  had  a  turn- 
over of  $1,058,000,  the  commodities 
handled  consisting  of  machinery,  twine, 
coal,  groceries,  and  farm  sunnlies  in  gen- 
eral. Up  to  that  time  the  Association  was 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Grain 
Growers'  Company.  From  the  end  of 
1916,  however,  the  two  bodies  have  worked 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
notwithstanding  this  the  business  of  the 
S.  G.  G.  A.  has  increased  nearly  60  per 
cent,  over  that  of  1916,  the  total  sales  of 
1917  amounting  to  $1,643,000,  on  which 
there  was  a  net  profit  of  $35,776.58,  after 
making  full  allowance  for  depreciation, 
bad  debts,  claims  and  adjustments,  etc. 
The  year  1917,  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  most  successful  in  the  Asso- 
ciation's history.  During  the  year  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  open  an  office  in 
Winnipeg  exclusively  for  the  handling  of 
groceries,  while  the  lumber  department 
has  also  undergone  great  development. 

At  the  Moose  Jaw  Convention  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  a  resolution  was  carried 
recommending  the  executive  to  discuss 
with  the  directors  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  the  possi- 
bility of  the  latter  taking  over  the  trading 
activities  of  the  Association,  leaving  the 
Association  free  to  attend  to  the  work  of 
organization.  This  matter  was  gone  into 
very  fully  by  the  two  boards,  between 
whom  there  is  perfect  harmony  and  good 
feeling,  but  owing  to  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  war  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company  felt  it  to  be  inexpedient 
to  take  on  this  extra  burden  at  the  present 
time,  while  it  was  also  felt  that  the  locals 
of  the  Grain  Growers'  Association  were 
permanently  engaged  in  co-operative 
trading,  and  the  Central  Association  as  a 
consequence  permanently  engaged  ip  co- 
operative distribution  through  the  locals, 
and  that  this  relationship  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed without  a  risk  of  grave  injury  to 
the  work  of  organization  and  education, 
which  are  after  all  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Associations'  work.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
Organization  Department  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  itself  been  re-organized,  and  put 
on  a  firmer  basis  during  the  year,  this 
having  already  resulted  in  a  great  acces- 
sion of  strength. 

Another  important  development  during 


the  past  year  was  the  establishment  of  a 
publicity  department,  an  agreement  hav- 
ing been  reached  with  several  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  the  province  by  which  a 
whole  page,  in  some  cases,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  a  page  in  others,  is  set  aside 
each  week  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
association's  activities.  This  portion  of 
these  papers  is  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Association,  which  decides  its 
policy  independently  of  the  policy  of  the 
papers  in  which  the  matter  appears.  In 
effect,  therefore,  each  of  these  pages  acts 
as  an  official  organ  of  the  Association,  and 
by  means  of  them  the  nronao-anda  work  of 
the  Association  is  carried  into  thousands 
of  homes  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
reached.  „As  a  matter  of  course  the 
Association  retains  a  page  in  the  Grain 
Growers'  Guide,  which  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Central  Secretary  for  many  years. 

FIXING  OF  WHEAT  PRICES 
One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  past  year  has  been  the  winning  of 
recognition  by  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  of  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  as  the  one  body  of  all 
others  which  was  entitled  to  speak  for  the 
farmers  of  Western  Canada.  This  body 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  or- 
ganized farmers  of  the  three  prairie  prov- 
inces, together  with  the  United  Farmers 
of  Ontario,  and  when  the  question  of  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  surplus  wheat  crop 
of  Canada  by  the  Government  for  the  use 
of  the  Allies  came  to  be  considered,  it  was 
to  this  body  that  the  proposal  was  first 
submitted.  Much  criticism  was  directed 
against  the  council  on  account  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  offer  of  the  Government,  but 
it  was  more  than  justified  in  its  attitude 
by  the  high  level  which  prices  maintained, 
and  by  the  subsequent  fixing  of  the  price 


J.  B.  Musselman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Grain 
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of  No.  1  Nor.  wheat  at  at  $2.21  per  bushel, 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
price  asked  by  the  council.  This  fixing 
of  the  price  of  wheat  is  a  further  example 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  organized 
farmers  of  the  West.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  grain  interests  outside  of 
those  represented  on  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Agriculture  pressed  for  the  fixing  of  a 
maximum  and  minimum  price,  which 
would  have  allowed  a  considerable  amount 
of  speculation.  The  farmers'  organiza- 
tion, however,  set  their  faces  against  this, 
and  won  the  day  by  the  fixing  of  a  defin- 
ite price  for  each  of  the  higher  grades, 
based  on  the  price  of  No.  1  Northern 
wheat  in  store  at  Fort  William.  Other 
conferences  in  which  the  organized 
farmers  have  participated  have  resulted 
in  the  fixing  of  prices  on  flour  and  mill 
feed,  and  the  selling  of  feed  unhampered 
by  any  condition  as  to  the  purchase  of 
flour. 

grocer's  monopoly  frustrated 
During  the  last  year  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  grocery  trade  to  establish  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  by  means  of  a 
number  of  recommendations  which  they 
made  to  the  Food  Controller,  and  which 
would  virtually  have  put  an  end  to  co- 
operative trading  in  groceries  and  other 
goods.  In  this  connection,  however,  the 
members  of  the  executive  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Hanna,  and  succeeded  in 
frustrating  the  attempt,  and  thus  pre- 
served the  right  of  the  farmers  of  the 
province  to  develop  their  business  on  co- 
operative lines. 

POLITICAL  POWER  SHIFTS  TO  WEST 
Another  result  of  the  organization  of 
the  farmers  in  the  prairie  provinces  has 
been  the  shifting  of  political  power,  to  a 
large  extent  at  least,  from  east  to  west. 
For  years  Eastern  Canada  has  dominated 
politics,  and  has  set  itself  firmly  against 
any  reduction  in  tariffs.  During  those 
years,  however,  the  farmers  of  the  West 
have  been  growing  increasingly  powerful 
as  a  democratic  force.  This  has  been  evi- 
dent in  several  directions,  notably  in  the 
demand  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  which  movement  saw  its  full 
fruition,  so  far  as  the  West  is  concerned, 
on  April  1st,  and  perhaps  more  notably 
still  in  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  all 
tractors  of  a  value  of  $1,400  or  less  at  the 
point  of  origin.  The  recent  election  to- 
gether with  the  appointment  of  Western 
men  to  high  offices  in  the  government, 
has  also  strengthened  the  hold  of  the 
West  on  the  Government  at  Ottawa,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  look  for  even 
greater  developments  of  a  democratic  and 
economic  character  in  the  near  future. 
One  such  is  already  evident  in  the  intro- 
duction in  the  House  of  a  measure  of 
equal  franchise  by  Sir  Robert  Borden.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  few  months  a  battle 
royal  has  been  waged  between  the  organ- 
ized farmers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
great  railway  interests  on  the  other,  on 
the  question  of  a  proposed  increase  of  15 
per  cent,  in  freight  rates.  This  proposal 
was  made  some  months  ago,  and  the  case 
of  the  farmers  and  the  public  was  taken 
up  at  once,  and  vigorously,  by  the  repre- 
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The   Farmers'  Building  at   Regina — a   credit   to   agricultural   enterprise. 


sentatives  of  the  organized  farmers, 
among  whom  Mr.  Roderick  McKenzie, 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Musselman, 
central  secretary  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association  may  be  spe- 
cially noted.  The  increase  asked  for  was 
eventually  allowed,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
war  measure,  and  that  the  C.P.R.  is  to 
have  imposed  upon  it  a  special  tax,  which 
will  result  in  the  return  to  the  public, 
through  the  national  treasury,  of  the 
company's  extra  profits. 

FARMERS  BUILD  TERMINAL  ELEVATORS 

I  am  now  going  to  perpetrate  what  may 
seem  like  an  Irish  bull,  and  say  that  an- 
other outstanding  event  of  the  year  in  the 
history  of  the  farmers'  movement  in  Sask- 
atchewan was  the  opening  of  the  Sask- 
atchewan Co-operative  Elevator  Com- 
pany's terminal  elevator  at  Port  Arthur, 
Ontario;  for,  though  located  at  Port 
Arthur,  the  elevator  is  owned  by  the 
organized  farmers  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
will  be  kept  in  operation  by  Saskatchewan 
capital  and  Saskatchewan  wheat. 

This  elevator  has  a  total  capacity  of 
2,500,000  bushels  of  grain,  the  receiving 
capacity  being  about  thirty  two  cars  per 
hour,  and  the  capacity  for  loading  to  boats 
about  60,000  bushels  per  hour  continu- 
ously. The  working  house  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  500,000  bushels,  and  the  stor- 
age annex  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels. 
Four  railroad  tracks  extend  through  the 
track  shed,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
spouting  of  126  cars  of  grain  at  one  time. 
The  property  on  which  the  elevator  is 
built  will  allow  of  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
10,000,000  bushels,  and  the  present  ele- 
vator working  house  is  designed  to  handle 
that  amount  of  storage. 

During  the  present  year  a  hospital 
elevator  is  in  course  of  construction  by 
the  company  alongside  the  terminal  ele- 
vator, which  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  time  to  handle  the  1918  wheat  crop. 
The  working  house  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  about  200,000  bushels,  and  the 
storage  annex  a  capacity  of  about  450,000 
bushels.  The  elevator  will  be  replete  with 
every  facility  for  the  drying  and  cleaning 
of  grain,  and  will  make  the  company's 
plant  the  most  complete  of  any  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of 


the  financial  standing  of  the  comnany,  and 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  during 
the  past  season.  The  authorized  share 
capital  of  the  company  is  $3,500,000,  the 
subscribed  capital  $2,778,450,  and  the  cap- 
ital paid  up  $1,060,482.00.  The  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  $350,752.  During  the 
year  41  new  elevators  were  built  or  pur- 
chased, making  a  total  of  302  elevators, 
the  number  operated  being  258.  The 
total  grain  handled  during  the  year 
amounted  to  34,558,637  bushels,  on  which 
there  was  a  net  profit  of  $350,752.83. 

In  addition  to  its  elevators,  the  com- 
pany also  has  its  own  office  building  at 
Regina,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $155,000, 
which  also  houses  the  Saskatchewan  Grain 
Growers'  Association  and  the  Municipal 
Hail  Insurance  Commission.  This  is  a 
magnificant  building,  the  first  of  the  kind 
to  be  built  by  the  organized  farmers,  and 
it  is  now  undergoing  extensive  internal 
alterations  to  cope  with  the  continually 
increasing  requirements  of  the  Grain 
Growers'  Association. 

GREATER     PRODUCTION     THE     OUTSTANDING 
PROBLEM 
The  one  outstanding  problem  facing  the 
farmers  during  the  present  year  is  the 


problem  of  greater  production,  and  with 
this  is  bound  up  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  labor  for  the  farm.  How  serious  is  the 
outlook  in  this  respect  mav  be  judged 
from  the  thousands  of  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  who  have  enlisted  for  service 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  On  a  very 
conservative  estimate  no  less  than  5,000 
members  and  sons  of  members  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  Association 
have  joined  the  colors,  and  this,  of  course, 
takes  no  account  of  the  thousands  of  farm- 
ers and  farm  laborers  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  who  have  enlisted 
from  the  province.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  province  is  being  drained  of  the 
men  who  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  available  in  the  busy  seasons, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  as  a 
whole  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  solve.  Spe- 
cial efforts  have  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  other  outside  agencies,  and 
by  enlisting  the  services  of  teen  age  boys, 
boy  scouts,  and  to  some  extent  of  city 
men,  and  by  the  release  of  men  by  the  mil- 
itary authorities  who  had  been  taken 
from  the  farms,  the  situation  has  for  the 
time  being  been  largely  met.  Neverthe- 
less, the  same  difficulty  will  again  have  to 
be  faced,  and  in  an  aggravated  form  when 
the  crops  are  ready  to  be  harvested,  and 
every  available  man  will  be  needed  to  fill 
the  demand  for  labor  which  will  then 
arise. 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the 
story  of  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
greater  production  in  order  to  feed  the 
peoples  of  Europe;  that  is  well  known  to 
all.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  great 
burden  of  production  will  rest  on  the  Am- 
erican continent,  of  which  Western  Can- 
ada must  bear  its  share.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  led  recently  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Dunning,  pro- 
vincial treasurer  of  Saskatchewan,  a 
former  Hon.  vice-president  of  the  Sask- 
atchewan Grain  Growers'  Association,  and 
first  manager  of  the  Saskatchewan  Co- 
operative Elevator  Company,  to  organize 
the  Dominion  for  production.  The  story 
of  how  the  Federal  Government  took  off 
the  duty  from  all  tractors  of  the  value  of 
$1,400  or  under  at  the  point  of  origin,  and 
how  they  bought  1,000  Ford  tractors  to 
be  sold  to  farmers  all  over  the  Dominion 
at  cost  price  plus  freight  is  now  an  old 
one.  Western  farmers,  however,  feel  that 
the  Government  should  go  further,  espe- 
ciallv  in  face  of  the  recommendation  of 
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Mr.  Dunning  that  the  duty  should  be  re- 
moved from  all  tractors  entering  Canada, 
a  recommendation  which  Western  farmers 
heartily  endorse;  while  another  thing  that 
would  help,  in'  Mr.  Dunning's  opinion,  is 
the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  for  the  1919 
cror). 

In  the  fall  of  1917  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment of  Saskatchewan  decided  to  issue 
debentures  in  order  to  raise  within  the 
province  a  loan,  to  be  known  as  the  Great- 
er Production  Loan.  It  was  realized  that 
large  sums  of  money  were  lying  in  the 
banks  which  might  be  turned  to  use  in'the 
campaign  for  greater  production  of  food 
sutffs,  and  so  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dunning  con- 


ceived the  idea  of  a  greater  production 
loan  to  be  subscribed  exclusively  by  the 
people  of  the  province,  the  fund  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Farm  Loan  Board,  which 
would  make  grants  to  farmers  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  for  productive  pur- 
poses, at  QVz  per  cent,  interest.  Shortly 
after  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  public, 
however,  the  Victory  bond  campaign  was 
started,  and  the  Greater  Production  Loan 
campaign  had  to  be  side  tracked  in  the 
national  interest.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  however,  applications  for  bonds  are 
constantly  being  received,  and  quite  re- 
cently the  executive  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association  decided  to  in- 


vest the  sum  of  $20,000.00  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  Patriotic  Acre  Fund  of  the 
Association  in  Greater  Production  bonds. 
It  was  recently  stated  by  Mr.  Dunning 
that  the  total  amount  subscribed  to  the 
loan  was  exactly  $1,073,000.  Applications 
have  reached  the  board  for  a  sum  of  ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,  while  they  have 
authorized  loans  to  the  amount  of  $1,- 
750,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Western  people 
fully  realize  the  need  that  exists  for  the 
greater  production  of  food  stuffs,  and  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  see 
that  the  allied  armies  and  nations  are 
adequately  fed. 


United  Farmers  of  New  Brunswick 

N.  B.  Stands  For  Note  Well  What   Carleton   Co.    Has   Started 

ft 

By  C.  Gordon  Sharpe 


THERE  is  not  a  province  in  our 
Great  West  that  is  not  rich  with  the 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  Had 
New  Brunswick  to-day  the  treasures  of 
her  young  blood  and  the  gold  which  she 
has  poured  into  Western  Canada  her 
veins  would  be  throbbing  with  a  healthier 
life.  Perhaps  it  is  because  those  who  are 
left  behind  are  watching  the  way  the 
West  has  been  forging  ahead  that  they 
have  caught  the  spirit  and  have  determ- 
ined that  the  same  thing  can  be  done  in  old 
New  Brunswick.  At  any  rate  there  are 
signs  of  a  new  light  in  the  rural  parts 
of  the  province  down  by  the  sea.  It  might 
be  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  the 
farmers  of  the  Maritimes. 

When  darkness  comes  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  turning  our  faces  eastward 
and  watching  for  the  rising  of  another 
day.  This  accounts  for  us  being  so  slow 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  of  the  brightness  of 
the  Organized  Farmer  Movement  in  the 
West.  The  sun  of  the  Farmers'  Organ- 
izations arose  in  the  West  and  is  fast 
travelling  eastward. 


Mr.   Phillips,    a   director   and    Chairman   of 
the  Organization  Meeting. 


C.   Gordon   Sharpe,   Pembroke,   N.B.,   Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  U.F.  of  N.B. 

New  Brunswick  caught  the  rays  of  the 
new  day  only  this  winter.  Of  course,  the 
farmers  have  for  years  been  looking  for 
some  means  of  escape  from  conditions 
which  have  become  nearly  unbearable  and 
were  almost  stripping  the  farms  of  the 
young  people.  Here  I  would  like  to  state 
just  how  it  is  sometimes  that  statistics 
do  not  always  tell  the  truth.  The  Western 
provinces  are  credited  with  sendin™  so 
many  men  to  France,  but  how  many 
thousands  of  these  young  men  came  from 
Eastern  Canada,  and  are  put  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  West?  These  went  to  France 
by  way  of  Western  Canada,  and  New 
Brunswick  was  sadly  depleted  of  her  man- 
hood long  before  the  war  called  for  men. 

POSSIBILITIES  IN  FARMING  HERE 

This  province  has  large  possibilities  in 
agriculture.  We  find  some  very  fine  flocks 
and  herds  throughout  the  province.  We 
have  100,000  head  of  sheep  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  starting  a  campaign  to 
increase  this  to  500,000.  We  have  the 
finest  of  pasture  with  a  fairly  successful 


dog  law,  and  good  prices  for  wool  and 
mutton.  The  prospects  at  present  look 
bright  indeed  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
wool  that  was  graded  at  the  Government 
Grading  Station  in  Fredericton  last  year 
was  the  highest  in  Canada. 

Carleton  County  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  farming  counties  with  King 
and  Westmoreland  probably  next  in  line. 
Carleton  lies  alongside  Aroostook  County, 
State  of  Maine,  and  it  has  discovered  that 
it  can  grow  potatoes  in  every  respect  equal 
to  the  potatoes  of  that  famous  county. 
We  also  have  a  reputation  for  a  very 
superior  quality  of  turnips. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
many  orchards  planted  and  the  next  ten 
years  should  place  the  province  in  line 
as  an  apple  producer,  as  past  experience 
has  shown  that  the  red  apples  of  the  St. 
John  Valley  are  capable  of  holding  their 
own  along  this  line. 

The  first  really  serious  move  towards 
organizing  the  farmers  of  the  province 
Continued  on  page  25 


F.   W.    Caldwell,    Florenceville,    N.B., 
Vice-President  of  U.F.  of  N.B. 
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Dairy  Cow  Laughs  at  Wheat  Growing 

The  Silo  and  the  Milking  Machine  Are  on  the  March  Into  Manitoba 


By  George  Kay  Miller 


Creamery 
belt. 


PROVINCIAL  dairy 
progress  is  always 
based  upon  cream- 
ery output.  Home  dairy 
products  are  an  indefinite 
quantity,  and  impossible 
to  check  from  the  stand- 
point of  quality.  Cream- 
ery products,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  under 
strici  supervision  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality 
of  output,  and  statistics 
on  their  development  are 
at  all  times  available. 
The  respective  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  through 
their  dairy  branches, 
have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  dairy  industry  with  the 
creameries  as  a  medium  of  reaching  the 
producer.  In  each  province  the  policy  of 
paying  for  cream  on  a  basis  of  its  quality 
as  detei-mined  by  grading  has  been  so 
satisfactorily  operated  for  several  years 
that  it  is  now  absolutely  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  It  is  a  universally 
acknowledged  principle  that  monetary  en- 
couragement is  most  appreciated  and  most 
effective.  The  cream  grading  system 
operates  on  this  principle.  The  man  who 
produces  a  high  quality  cream  is  rewarded 
for  his  diligence  by  a  bonus  of  2  cents  a 
pound  butterfat  over  the  man  who  pro- 
duces an  indifferent  grade  of  cream.  The 
result  is  that  all  producers  exert  an  effort 
to  qualify  for  the  top  price. 

The  encouragement  of  dairying  in  a 
province  like  Manitoba  is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  Ontario,  or  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  for  instance.  A  long,  cold 
winter  with  a  scarcity  of  succulent  feeds 
and  great  labor  shortage  are  not  con- 
ductive to  the  upbuilding  of  a  big  dairy 
industry.  However,  these  difficulties  are 
offset  to  some  extent  by  a  steady  local 
market  and  an  ever  increasing  outside 
market  for  her  products.  The  silo  and 
mechanical  milking  machine  are  on  the 
march  into  Manitoba  as  a  means  of  reliev- 
ing present  conditions  of  feed  and  labor. 
The  outlook  is  bright. 

Speaking  provincially,  Manitoba  has 
two  widely  differing  aspects  from  the 
standpoint  of  dairying.  The  northern 
part  of  the  province  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  dairy  industry,  its  natural  shelter 
from  trees  and  bluffs,  abundant  feed  and 
water  supplies,  sursrest  greater  adapta- 
bility to  stock  raising  and  dairying  than 
to  wheat  growing.  The  southern  half  of 
the  province  comprises  the  No.  1  Hard 
wheat  belt  of  a  few  years  ago.  Creamery 
development  within  the  province  has 
therefore  been  accomplished  under  two 
distinctly  different  sets  of  conditions.  In 
the  north  it  has  been  the  fitting  industry 
to  meet  existing  conditions.  In  the  south 
it  has  had  to  compete  with  the  more  in- 
different methods  and  once  profitable  re- 
turns common  to  the  straight  wheat 
grower. 

The  successful  establishment  and  oper-. 
ation  of  a  creamery  at  any  point  is  an 
undertaking  that  requires  wise  direction, 
but  to  attain  success  in  creamery  manage- 
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at    Cartwright,    Man.,    in    the    centre    of    the 
In   1917   about   $2,200   per  month  was  paid 
over    80    patrons. 


wheat 
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ment  in  districts  where  grain  growing  is 
regarded  as  a  profitable  industry  is  al- 
most impossible.  Ten  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  suggest  the  keeping  of 
dairy  cows  in  sufficient  numbers  to  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  ten  creameries 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba.  Farmers  were  making  too 
much  money  from  wheat  raising  to  bother 
milking  cows,  shipping  milk  or  cream  or 
feeding  calves.  They  found  themselves 
with  a  bank  account  from  growing  a  crop 
of  wheat  that  required  their  attention 
during  only  six  months  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  other  six  months  they  could  take 
life  easier  at  home  or  spend  the  time  in 
some  more  congenial  climate.  Such  is  the 
past  history  of  southern  Manitoba  farm- 
ing generally. 

But  times  have  changed.  Even  on  land 
that  has  grown  No.  1  hard  wheat  for 
years,  and  on  which  a  failure  was  seldom 
seen,  wheat  raising  during  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years  has  proven  to  be  a  losing 
game  in  many  sections  of  southern  Mani- 
toba. The  reason  cannot  be  attributed 
wholly  to  a  sudden  and  general  depletion 
of  soil  fertility,  but  rather  to  the  com- 
bined influences  of  unfavorable  seasons 
for  wheat  raising,  the  introduction  of 
weeds  and  the  general  tendency  to  change 
from  straight  grain  growing  to  an  admix- 
ture of  livestock  and  grain  growing.  More 
than  from  any  other  one  cause,  wheat 
raising  has  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture 
in  many  of  these  unfavorable  seasons. 
Lack  of  rain  is  a  discouraging  condition 


Last    April    a    new    plant    was    opened    at 

Dauphin    with    a    capacity    of    1,000,000 

pounds    of    butter    a    year. 


to  face.  It  makes  grain 
crops  largely  a  failure, 
and  it  makes  livestock 
raising  difficult  through 
lack  of  water  and  short- 
age of  pasture.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  output 
of  some  ten  or  twelve 
creameries  in  southern 
Manitoba  has  increased 
very  materially  during 
these  years. 

At  Morden,  Cartwright, 
Killarney,  Melita,  Hart- 
ney,  Souris,  Carman  and 
at  other  points  where 
splendid  wheat  has  been 
raised  for  years,  will  be 
found  a  creamery  doing 
a  profitable  business.  In 
these  districts  are  many 
farmers  milking  from 
eight  to  twenty  cows  that  ten,  or 
even  five  years  ago  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea.  Some,  from  a  realization  of 
the  opportunities  offered  at  present  prices 
of  cream  and  milk,  have  taken  up  dairy- 
ing, but  many  others  have  been  driven  into 
dairying  through  sheer  necessity.  Wheat 
growing  did  not  provide  a  living  for  their 
families.  The  weekly  or  monthly  cheque 
from  the  creamery  has  been  their  sole 
support.  They  have  found  in  the  dairy 
business  a  safe  and  sure  return  for  their 
labor. 

The  above  is  briefly  the  history  of 
creamery  development  in  southern  Mani- 
toba. So  long  as  wheat  could  be  profitably 
raised  it  was  an  easy  system  of  farming, 
but  the  elements  have  interfered  and  other 
means  of  livelihood  had  to  be  found.  What 
a  few  years  of  good  grain  crops  may  do  to 
the  creamery  business  in  this  territory  is 
debatable,  but  many  will  not  again  turn 
to  the  practice  of  growing  grain  entirely, 
in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  dairy 
farming  and  the  pasture  problem. 

The  history  of  the  creamery  at  Cart- 
wright, Man.,  is  typical  of  practically  all 
others  in  southern  Manitoba.  The  butter 
output  of  this  creamery  has  increased 
from  60,700  lbs.  in  1915  to  132,480  lbs.  up 
to  the  end  of  August,  1917.  To  a  list  of 
about  86  local  patrons  about  $2,200  per 
month  was  paid  last  year. 

MAKING  A  MILLION  OF  BUTTER  A  YEAR 

The  creameries  in  northern  Manitoba — 
that  part  of  the  province  lying  north  of 
the  Riding  Mountains— produced  last  year 
fully  750,000  pounds  of  butter.  Dauphin 
is  the  centre  of  this  industry  and  is  rapid- 
ly coming  to  the  front  as  an  important, 
dairying  centre  for  not  only  Manitoba  but 
the  entire  West  as  well. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why 
Dauphin  district  is  taking  the  leading 
place  as  a  dairying  section.  The  country 
in  this  part  of  Manitoba  is  naturally 
adapted  to  mixed  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. The  district  is  favored  with  an 
agreeable  climate.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  good  water,  shelter  and  the  best  of  soil 
for  growing  feeds  suitable  for  milk  pro- 
duction. The  people,  too,  of  this  district 
know  the  value  of  the  cow  as  a  money 
maker.  No  matter  which  way  you  go 
from  Dauphin  you  will  find  splendid  farm 
Continued  on  page  36 


The  Miracle  of  Medical  Inspection 

How  Two  Thousand  Children  in  Peel  County  Were  Examined  and  Those  Needing 

Medical  Attention  Taken  Care  of 

By  Ethel  M.   Chapman 
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WONDERFUL  memories  are  al- 
ways associated  with  the  little  red 
school  that  gave  us  our  start  in 
the  world's  university — the  people  we 
knew  there,  the  desks  so  disfigured  that  a 
little  extra  whittling  didn't  matter,  the 
red  thorn  apples  in  the  neighboring  field 
in  September  and  the  gloriously  icy  hill 
for  sleighriding  in  winter.  And  some  of 
us  haven't  forgotten  the  mornings  when 
the  thermometer  on  the  woodshed  door 
at  home  registered  away  below  zero  and 
we  walked  a  mile  or  two  over  the  drifts  to 
school,  arriving  to  find  the  box-stove 
roaring  ineffectually  in  its  sheet-iron 
closet  and  the  room  so  cold  that  we 
crouched  in  our  seats  and  blew  on  our 
hands  and  knocked  our  freezing  feet  to- 
gether and  shivered  all  forenoon — and 
these  were  the  times  when  we  had  chil- 
blains and  colds  off  and  on  all  winter. 
And  we  remember  how  we  strained  our 
eyes  and  squinted  to  see  the  figures  on  the 
black-board,  and  sometimes  suffered 
humiliating  disgrace  for  our  mistakes, 
how  the  dreariness  of  the  room,  the  smoki- 
ness  of  the  walls,  the  stains  under  the 
stove-pipe  hole  and  the  dust  in  the  corners 
sometimes  so  "got  on  our  nerves,"  (for 
we  know  now  that  nerves  are  never  so. 
sensitive  as  while  they  are  growing)  that 
we  couldn't  resist  the  wicked  impulse  to 
"start  something"  and  serious  problems  of 
discipline  had  to  be  settled.  We  remem- 
ber that  we  had  headaches  sometimes  on 
days  when  it  was  too  cold  to  open  the 
windows,  or  when  the  sun  made  cross- 
iights  between  our  eyes  and  the  black- 


board; and  we  can  recall,  if  we  grew  as 
fast  as  the  average  young  Canadian  how 
our  desks  became  too  low  for  us  and  we 
leaned  over  until  the  ache  in  our  backs 
nearly  drove  us  wild,  and  our  mothers 
worried  over  our  rounding  shoulders,  but 
they  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter. 
We  don't  often  think  of  these  things  of 
course,  but  they  come  back  to  us  vividly 
when  we  go  into  «  school-room  now  and 
see  other  children  suffering  the  same 
tribulations.  The  hopeful  promise  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  some  places  people  are 
taking  thought  of  these  conditions  and 
having  them  corrected. 

IS  IT  A  PAD — AN  UNNECESSARY  LOOKING 
FOR  TROUBLE? 

Of  course  a  few  people  still  contend 
that  it  is  no  business  of  the  school  to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  children.  Further,  they  claim  that 
medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  a 
fad,  an  unnecessary  looking  for  trouble. 
Children  didn't  have  to  wear  glasses 
years  ago,  they  didn't  have  their  tonsils 
cut  out,  adenoids  were  things  unheard  of, 
and  as  for  filling  a  child's  teeth  before 
they  had  stopped  growing — that  was 
about  the  last  thing  in  foolishness.  And 
right  around  us  are  cases  where  the 
neglect  of  these  very  things  has  spoiled  a 
whole  life-time  for  someone. 

There  is  the  young  man  who  succumbed 
to  tuberculosis  and  had  to  go  off  to  a 
sanitarium  when  he  should  have  been  be- 
ginning a  career  of  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness— just  because,  while  he  was  going  to 


school,  no  one  had  noticed  that  he  was 
losing  his  interest  in  games,  that  he 
wasn't  gaining  weight,  that  he  had  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  colds.  If  he  had 
been  examined  then,  the  stethoscope  would 
have  showed  a  spot  on  one  lung  but  in 
such  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  that  he 
could  be  cured.  There  is  the  girl  who  has 
adenoids  and  tonsils  so  badly  enlarged 
that  the  nasal  breathing  passage  has  be- 
come blocked  and  she  has  had  to  hold  her 
mouth  open  to  catch  whatever  fresh  air 
she  can  until  now  the  upper  jaw  protrudes 
and  the  lower  jaw  falls  back  and  the 
whole  character  of  her  face  has  been 
spoiled.  Her  hearing  too  has  suffered; 
an  operation  could  even  yet  bring  that 
back,  but  her  face  can  never  come  back 
to  its  natural  beautiful  lines.  There  is 
the  boy  who  "never  got  farther  than  the 
second  book"  and  is  generally  considered 
stupid — just  because  while  he  was  going 
to  school  he  couldn't  see  to  read  anything 
a  foot  from  his  eyes.  And  there  may  be  a 
young  woman  with  round  shoulders  or 
even  a  twisted  back — a  permanent  de- 
formity traceable  to  the  bad  seats  in  the 
old  school. 

Parents  can't  be  expected  to  detect  these 
troubles  until  they  have  advanced  to  seri- 
ous stages;  even  teachers,  while  they  know 
something  is  wrong,  can't  always  discover 
the  cause.  A  doctor  can  tell  just  where 
the  difficulty  lies  and  how  to  correct  it  and 
this  is  where  the  miracle  of  Medical  In- 
spection comes  in,  for  the  delightful  dif- 
ference between  a  child  and  a  machine 
is  that  the  moment  you  find  and  remove 
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one  point  of  maladjustment,  you  start  an 
upward  and  improving  impulse  which 
runs  through  the  whole  circle  of  its  ac- 
tivities; you  remove  adenoids,  for  instance, 
and  improve  the  child's  hearing;  thereby 
you  promptly  release  him  from  the  false 
reproach  of  stupidity,  or  even  disobedi- 
ence, because  he  can't  hear  what's  said  to 
him,  and  he  regains  his  place  in  his 
classes — his  self-respect.  He  is  no  longer 
kept  in  after  school;  and  thus  gets  his 
full  play  time;  his  appetite  is  improved 
his  sleep  is  better  and  he  is  started  toward 
a  higher  level  all  along  the  line. 
Straighten  his  crooked  teeth  or  fill  the 
decaying  ones  and  you  improve  both  his 
appetite  and  his  digestion;  ---  :--rease 
his  weight,  increase  his  vigor  and 
power  of  attention  both  in  the  schoolroom 
and  outdoors;  increase  his  resisting  pow- 
er to  the  colds  and  sore  throats  and  stom- 
ach troubles  whose  germs  are  perpetually 
wandering  about  seeking  whom  they  may 
-devour — and  the  ailing,  backward,  cold- 
catching  child  is  entirely  made-over. 

77  SCHOOLS  INSPECTED  IN  PEEL 

A  thorough  campaign  of  medical  inspec- 
tion and  follow-up  work  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  children  in 
the  schools,  and  medical  treatment  for 
those  needing  it,  was  carried  out  in  Peel 
county,  Ontario,  this  spring  through  the 
initiative  of  the  Agricultural  Representa- 
tive, J.  W.  Stark,  and  the  co-oneration,  be- 
fore the  work  was  finished,  of  the  teachers 
and  parents  and  inspector  and  trustees  and 
Women's  Institutes.  Every  one  of  the  77 
schools,  Public  and  Separate,  in  the  county 
was  inspected  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  2,100 
children  enrolled  were  examined.  The 
doctor  in  charge  was  Mary  Mackenzie 
Smith,  a  woman  whose  personality  so 
warmed  up  to  the  children  that  one  little 
chap  exclaimed  in  relief  "She's  not  a  doc- 
tor.   She's  only  a  woman!" 

In  all  the  schools  visited,  before  begin- 
ning the  work  of  inspection  a  short  talk 
was  given  on  general  topics  such  as  venti- 
lation, proper  carriage,  general  care  of 
the  body,  care  of  the  teeth,  etc.  "This 
preliminary  talk,"  said  Dr.  Smith,  "pre- 
pared them  in  a  measure  for  the  examina- 
tion and  many  of  them,  suspecting  that 
their  mouths  might  be  inspected,  might  be 
seen  with  their  handkerchiefs  removing  as 
far  as  possible  the  last  bit  of  foreign  sub- 
stance from  their  teeth !  The  relation  of 
good  teeth  to  good  health  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  one  in  order  to  promote 
the  other  was  strongly  emphasized. 

"The  children  as  a  whole  enjoyed  the 
examination,  though  most  of  them  had 
little  idea  as  to  what  it  involved.  Some  of 
them  told  me  they  washed  their  feet,  or 
cleaned  their  teeth,  or  had  a  bath  that 
morning  before  coming  to  school.  In  no 
case  did  a  school  child  resent  the  examin- 
ation, the  only  possible  objection  coming 
from  a  little  girl  who  said,  "Doctor  I  don't 
want  my  conscience  out." 

The  examination  was  planned  especially 
for  children  of  the  school  age.  They  were 
standardized  for  general  development — 
height,  weight  and  nutrition.  Any  serious 
errors  in  clothing,  or  footgear  were 
privately  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
parents.  Should  the  question  of  cleanli- 
ness come  up  this  would  also  be  referred  to 
the  parents  as  well  as  cases  of  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases — a  measure  for  the 
protection  of  all  the  children  in  the 
school.  Each  child's  card  had  to  show 
whether  he  had  ever  been  vaccinated  and 
the  general  ignorance  on  this  point  was 
shown  in  one  school  where,  when  it  was 
asked  how  many  had  been  vaccinated  only 
one  little  chap  held  up  his  hand,  and  he 
explained  that  he  had  been  hit  on  the  head 


J.  W.  Stark  broke  a  new  trail  in  the 
field  of  the  Agricultural  Representative, 
when  he  undertook  to  engineer  a  cam- 
paign of  Medical  Inspection  through 
all  the  schools  in  his  county.  The 
success  with  which  the  enterprise  was 
carried  through  is  of  lasting  credit  to 
the  agricultural  office  and  to  the  people 
of  the  county  who  so  heartily  co- 
operated in  the  scheme.  The  awaken- 
ing of  a  community  to  the  needs  of  the 
rural  school  especially  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  a  thing  so  vital  as  the 
health  of  the  country  child  is  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  and  permanent 
pieces  of  constructive  work  ever  at- 
tempted. The  testimony  of  the  boy, 
who  after  being  fitted  with  glasses  said 
"Gosh,  Dad,  I  didn't  know  anyone  could 
see  like  this!"  should  go  to  the  heart  of 
every  person  who  has  an  opportunity 
to  help  along  in  any  way  the  Medical 
Inspection  of  country  schools.  May  the 
movement  spread  until  every  child  in 
the  country  has  the  chance  afforded  the 
children  of  Peel  county — Editor. 

with  an  ax  once.  The  nose  and  throat 
were  examined  and,  as  has  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  province,  there  was 
scarcely  a  school  without  some  children 
suffering  from  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids, 
enlarged  glands  or  goitre.  The  teeth,  eyes 
and  ears,  the  heart,  lungs  and  nervous 
system  were  all  gone  over,  and  if  any 
child  had  a  trace  of  tuberculosis  or  spinal 
disease  or  any  deformity  even  in  its  earli- 
est stages,  the  parents  were  warned  of  it 
when  they  opened  his  examination  card 
that  night. 

"I  found  77  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
suffering  from  decayed  teeth,"  said  Dr. 
Smith,  "and  12  per  cent,  who  had  lost  the 
third  molar,  or  the  tooth  they  get  between 
the  age  of  5  and  7  years.  Very  few  mothers 
know  that  this  is  a  permanent  tooth.  This 
is  a  serious  loss  as  it  not  only  spoils  the 
shape  of  the  jaw  but  reduces  the  masti- 
cating capacity  very  greatly.  When  I 
ask  the  children  what  their  fathers  do 
with  a  horse  whose  teeth  are  bad,  they 
immediately  reply,  "Sell  him."  Now  if 
bad  teeth  are  detrimental  to  a  horse  are 
they  not  more  so  to  a  child?  Can  we  not 
do  something  when  we  know  the  principal 
causes  are  lack  of  care  and  too  much  candy. 

"I  found  a  high  per  cent,  of  children 


Why  do  some  children  grow  faster  than 
others.  The  boy  on  the  left  is  a  year  the 
younger.  This  may  be  due  to  natural 
causes  of  course,  but  it  is  the  business  of 
medical  inspection  to  discover  if 
"there's   a   reason." 


whose  eyes  needed  attention,  and  twenty- 
three  who  could  not  see  at  one  foot  what 
they  should  see  at  ten  and  others  who 
could  only  read  at  S  inches  -  -.at  they 
shou:J  see  at  15  feet.  In  one  school  were 
tv.j  sisters,  the  younger  child  who  was  ten 
years  of  age  was  in  the  Senior  Third 
Class,  the  older  sister  who  was  twelve 
years  old  was  still  in  the  First  .book, 
where  the  teacher  told  me  she  had  been 
for  6  years.  On  examining  her  eyes,  we 
found  she  could  only  read  at  8  inches  what 
she  should  have  read  at  15  feet,  and  could 
only  read  at  5  feet  what  her  sister  read  at 
38  feet.  Two  boys  at  13  and  14  years  of 
age  were  in  the  Junior  Second  book.  The 
teacher  said:  'Will  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  these  boys?  They  seem 
bright  enough  but  they  do  not  get  along 
in  school.'  On  examination  we  found  the 
one  was  able  to  read  at  one  foot  what  he 
should  read  at  15  feet,  while  the  other 
boy's  eyes  were  even  worse.  When  we 
remember  that  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  our  schools  need  glasses  :t 
is  time  we  were  inquiring  into  causes." 
OFTEN  THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  IS  TO  BLAME 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  ills  and  de- 
fects of  the  children  were  traced  directly 
to  bad  conditions  in  the  school  buildings, 
for  not  the  least  important  feature  of 
medical  inspection  is  the  inspection  of  the 
school  itself  in  its  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  children.  After  examining  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  the  doctor  sent  in  the 
following  report  and  recommendations: 

"I  found  the  lighting  not  the  best  in  all 
but  four  schools.  The  windows  were  ar- 
ranged on  both  sides  of  the  room  thus  caus- 
ing cross  lights,  and  in  most  schools  only 
amounted  to  one-twelfth  of  the  floor  space 
instead  of  one-sixth  as  the  requirements 
call  for.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  put  all  the  windows  on  one  side  of  the 
building  and  to  add  a  few  more  to  make 
the  lighting  sufficient.  In  all  but  six 
schools  dark  blinds  were  on  the  windows, 
usually  drawn  to  the  half  on  both  sides 
of  the  room,  thus,  while  not  preventing 
the  cross  lighting,  cutting  off  half  of  the 
already  insufficient  light.  This  with  the 
dark  green  and  brown  paint  used  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  at  least  76  per  cent, 
of  the  rooms  gave  a  very  dark  and  dingy 
appearance.  To  these  facts,  combined 
with  the  shiny  blackboards  still  used  in 
many  of  the  school  rooms,  and  the 
distance  that  many  of  the  pupils  had 
to  sit  from  the  board,  I  attribute  the 
high  per  cent,  of  deficient  eye  sight,  as 
well  as  eye  strain  that  I  find  in  children 
over  ten  years  of  age  compared  with  those 
under. 

"In  the  majority  of  the  schools  the  high 
seats  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  room 
about  32  inches  high  grading  down  to  22 
inches  in  front.  This  causes  about,  one 
half  of  the  children  to  sit  in  seats  propor- 
tionately higher  than  the  desk  in  front; 
also  the  seats  and  desks  are  too  far  apart, 
the  seat  should  be  2%  to  3  inches  under 
the  desk,  but  in  place  of  that  I  find  them 
3  or  4  inches  away  from  the  desk.  This 
combined  with  the  low  desk  already  re- 
ferred to  causes  round  shoulders  and  hol- 
low chests,  which  all  the  physical  exercise 
given  in  the  schools  is  not  able  to  remove. 
This  could  be  easily  remedied  by  placing 
all  the  seats  of  the  same  size  in  one  row, 
and  putting  desks  and  seats  closer  to- 
gether. It  would  also  give  larger  seats 
at  the  front  for  the  child  with  defective 
eye  sight,  and  would  also  shorten  the  dis- 
tance between  the  back  seats  and  the 
blackboard,  which  I  find  in  many  rooms  to 
be  36  to  38  feet. 

"In  some  of  the  schools  I  found  the 
floors  very  dusty,  being  scrubbed  only 
Continued  on  page  30 
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Are  Criticisms  of  Farmers 
Justified  ? 

X  jOT  only  from  non-farmers  but  in  some  cases  from  farmers 
•*•  ^  themselves  have  there  come  criticisms  more  or  less  deroga- 
tory to  the  United  Farmers  in  their  recent  demands.  These 
observations  have  been  colored  highly  in  many  cases.  In  others, 
there, has  been  much  sympathy,  tinged  with  regret  at  the  indis- 
cretions of  a  few  rash  outspoken  individuals  whose  actions  have 
set  out  the  farmers  in  anything  but  a  favorable  light. 

A  candid  examination  of  these  criticisms  reveals  much. 

Any  attempts  of  the  farmers,  the  body  of  farmers,  to  band 
together  to  protect  their  own  interests  have  been  assailed  by  all 
classes  of  society,  using  generally  such  weapons  as  misrepre- 
sentations, division  of  farmers  against  farmers,  unsettling  of 
farmers  in  the  confidence  of  their  leaders,  and  the  appeal  of  a 
philosophy  that  undermines  that  sturdy  individualism  which  is 
at  once  the  safeguard  of  democracy  and  the  strength  of  the 
nation. 

Everybody  outside  of  agriculture  scoffs  at  a  union  of  farmers. 
The  fact  is  that  they  fear  any  organization  that  is  not  going  to 
give  them  their  bread  and  butter  regularly  and  cheaply.  They 
must  maintain  the  farmers  on  the  margin  of  affluence  else  Israel 
will  wax  fat  and  kick  them  out  upon  the  land  to  earn  their  own 
subsistence.  Unconsciously  or  not  they  admit  their  dependence 
upon  the  soil  and  that  all  industry  in  the  last  resort  depends 
upon  clay  and  humus.  Thus  this  hackneyed  assertion  is  the  off- 
spring of  desire. 

Farmers  themselves  are  guilty  of  the  propagation  of  much  of 
this  urban  sentiment.  Dwelling  upon  his  little  kingdom  of  acres, 
the  farmer  has  developed  an  independence  that  is  slow  to  see  the 
pernicious  philosophy  of  the  world  that  is  tied  up  in  service  for 
others.  The  greater  part  of  the  industrial  world  is  working  at 
somebody  else's  nod.    They  lack  the  proprietary  sense.   Custom 


soon  feeds  them  up  to  their  own  preservation  of  these  conditions 
and  they  become  blind  to  the  real  life  they  once  enjoyed  as 
owners  and  freemen  in  their  own  right. 

With  the  farmer  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  all  people  cannot 
see  as  he  does  and  appraise  things  at  their  real  value.  He 
hates  hypocrisy,  cant,  changeable  policies,  inconsistent  utter- 
ances of  politicians.  To  him  the  end  never  justifies  the  means. 
In  fact  he  has  been  out  on  the  hills  listening  to  the  voices  of 
God  and  screaming  politics  has  taken  him  off  his  guard  at  times 
in  dealing  with  the  legions  of  social  devils. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  farmers  criticize  their  own 
leaders  and  other  organizations  where  the  independent  view- 
point becomes  merged  into  a  corporate  organization,  even  if  it 
be  of  his  own  fellows  for  their  own  advantage.  Farmers  hate 
to  force  selfish  considerations  by  joint  action  and  by  unions. 
This  is  the  real  basis  of  their  individual  criticism  and  the 
origin  of  that  slogan  that  farmers  can't  stick. 

The  favorite  methods  used  by  anti-farmers  are  misrepre- 
sentation and  distrust.  We  see  these  two  gas  attacks  in  the 
present  instance.  Assertions  have  been  freely  made  that 
farmers  are  disloyal,  that  they  wanted  to  make  money  out  of 
the  war,  that  they  only  yelled  when  their  own  boys  were  likely 
to  suffer,  that  they  had  not  contributed  to  the  fighting  forces  in 
anything  like  their  proper  way.  On  all  these  counts  we  wish  to 
take  issue.  Space  will  not  permit  the  argument,  and  mere 
assertion  counts  for  little,  but  an  examination  into  the  rural 
situation  where  every  man  is  a  factory  owner,  operator  and 
employee  at  once  will  reveal  the  fact  that  farms  have  been 
drained  of  skilled  labor  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  factory 
system  could  tolerate ;  that  the  manager  essential  to  the  under- 
taking has  not  been  regarded  as  favorably  as  have  the  managers 
of  industrial  plants.  Further  agriculture  has  sent  out  a  large 
proportion  of  its  best  fighters.  Money  making  is  not  first  in  the 
minds  of  farmers.  We  know  from  all  inquiries  into  the  situation 
that,  even  now,  farming  is  yielding  nothing  like  the  returns  that 
comes  to  munition  making,  manufacturing  and  many  other 
industries.  Then  again,  if  it  is  disloyal  to  build  up  a  healthy 
plain  thinking  honest,  thrifty,  rural,  God-fearing  public  opinion 
in  the  country,  then  the  sooner  we  change  our  nomenclature 
about  such  things  the  better.  Farmers  are  the  most  loyal  people 
in  any  country.  Facts  of  history  will  bear  out  this  assertion. 
Give  farmers  the  truth,  and  their  battle  axes  gleam  in  the  front 
lines  in  defence  of  right. 

It  is  true  some  farmers  voted  for  the  other  fellow's  boy  to  go, 
so  long  as  they  felt  sure  their  own  would  be  left.  On  this  count 
we  score  severely  such  farmers.  They  are  getting  all  that  they 
deserve  in  this  particular  and  the  facts  should  tend  to  awaken 
them  to  that  unselfish  position  of  making  their  politics  ring  a 
little  truer  in  the  future. 

Let  us  look  at  the  criticisms  that  have  appeared  against  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Farmers.  It  is  true  that  leaders  often  go 
further  than  the  rank  and  file.  They  would  not  be  leaders  if 
they  did  not,  and  if  their  leaders  always  played  into  the  thought- 
ruts  of  their  critics,  they  could  get  little  way  in  settling  any 
real  grievances.  Any  farmer  who  listens  to  these  criticisms 
and  fails  to  influence  the  organization  to  a  more  healthy  view- 
point is  only  a  drag  on  the  movement.  Above  all,  farmers  them- 
selves should  be  the  last  to  yield  to  a  criticism  that  has  only  one 
end,  and  that  end  is  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  agricultural 
organizations  and  of  farmers'  co-operation.  Co-operation  led 
from  the  outside  is  no  good.  It  must  come  from  the  ranks  and 
be   supported   through  thick   and  thin. 

In  conclusion  one  must  be  convinced  that  of  the  two  evils, 
that  of  inefficient  leadership  and  of  no  union  at  all,  we  would 
hasten  to  stand  behind  an  organization  that  has  for  its  aims  the 
bettering  of  farm  conditions  in  our  country,  and  the  promotion 
of  all  enterprises  that  are  going  to  give  to  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  more  of  the  rewards  of  their  labor.  For  faddists  and  mis- 
sionaries we  have  little  love.  Farmers  like  plain  business  prin- 
ciples. They  hate  unjust  discriminations.  That  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  such  organizations  as  the  United  Farmers  in 
every  province  is  certain.  Let  plain  common  sense  prevail. 
The  West  has   proven  what  can  be  done. 
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Editorial  Notes 

SOMEONE  has  remarked  that  it  is  time 
the  Hun  got  out  of  Hungary. 

CANADA'S  wool  crop  this  year  will 
total  over  $11,000,000  in  value. 

AGAIN  let  us  urge  all  farmers  to  drop 
party  politics  and  play  agriculture  up. 

MR.  GRISDALE  as  Canada's  new  deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  a  fine  field 
for  work. 

SOME  countries  make  the  man  who  cuts 
down  a  tree  plant  two  in  its  place.  Not 
a  bad  law. 

REAL  facts  to  the  farmers  would  be 
more  serviceable  than  a  hundred  tourists 
at  the  front. 

PEEL  COUNTY  deserves  all  credit  in  its 
medical  inspection  work.  Stark  is  a 
live  unit  there. 

DAIRY  products  and  mutton  chops 
should  be  encouraged  as  items  in  all 
Canadian  homes. 

CROP  prospects  in  America  vary  con- 
siderably. An  average  crop  is  looked 
for  in   Canada. 

LONG  distance  dairy  tests  should  be 
encouraged.  Every  dairyman  should 
seek  for  yearly  records. 

PREPARE  for  another  trial  at  fall 
wheat.  Well  prepared  ground  with  phos- 
phates seldom  loses  out. 

HUMAN  progress  is  not  represented  by 
a  man  climbing  a  ladder,  rather  by  one 
elbowing  his  way  through  a  crowd. 

HON.  NELSON  MONTEITH  has  a  tree 
on  his  farm  with  a  diameter  of  over 
three  feet  that  he  planted  himself  and 
he  is  not  an  old  man. 

THE  first  co-operative  sales  of  wool  at 
Guelph  this  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Grow- 
ers Ltd.  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
76^4  cents  was  realized,  which  is  some 
cents  above  the  wool  prices  prevailing. 


Farmers'    Magazine    is    Different 

Elmdale  Farm, 
R.  R.  No.  2,     Mascouche,  Que. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  f*r  which 
send  me  the  Farmers'  Magazine.  We 
are  all  delighted  with  it.  We  get  several 
other  farm  papers,  but  yours  is  different. 
There  is  something  for  each  member  of 
the  family,  and  now  that  we  know  it, 
would  not  be  without  it. 

John  W.  Alexander. 


Playing  a  Poor  Hand  Well 


s 


OME  folks  is  always  groanin'  'bout  the  things 

that  come  their  way,  and  'less  they've  got  a 

grouch  to  air  they've  nothing  for  to  say;  there 

ain't  no  smile  upon  their  jaw,  no  dimples  in  their 

snout,  their  countenance  is  like  unto  the  rheumatiz 

and  gout. 

Their  speech  is  frigid  and  it  hurts  like  days  when 
wind  blows  cold — their  souls,  by  gum,  are  like  the 
cream  that's  well  nigh  two  weeks  old. 

When  spring  comes  round  they  hate  the  days 
when  rain  is  spoutin  down,  and  on  that  day  they 
hate  'emselves  and  pull  a  horrid  frown;  no  matter  if 
the  wet  does  good  and  makes  the  grass  to  sprout,  it 
should  stop  drippin'  from  the  sky  and  let  'em  waddle 
out. 

They  ain't  content  to  go  and  use  the  talent  what 
they  own,  but  gaze  upon  some  smart  galoot  and  forth- 
with, hatch  a  groan. 

They  haven't  got  the  happy  trick  of  livin  in  the 
sun,  of  bootin'  out  the  sorrowful  and  gettin'  it  to  run 
—of  pickin  little  hunks  of  joy  from  out  life's  garbage  can,  and  stickin'  out 
their''  chest   a   bit  and   bein'   a 
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helpin'  man. 

Oh  how  I'd  like  to  take 
them  folks  and  give  to  them  a 
kirk,  and.  swat  'em  with  a 
mighty  fist  and.  heave  at  them 
a  brick. 

They  cause  my  anger  for  to 
boil,  my  temper  for  to  rise,  until 
they  come  nigh  mountin'  to  a  point  durn  near  the  skies — they  never  see 
good  things  in  life,  no  driftin'  cloud  nor  mist,  no  morning  dew  nor  droopin' 
flower,  nor  mountain  peak  sun-kissed. 

I'd  like  to  mount  upon  a  box  this  homely  truth  to  tell  that  life  ain't 
holdin'  a  good  hand,  but  playin'  poor  hands  well. — ARK. 
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— Brown    in    Chicago    "Daily    News" 
Reading    the    Meter. 


What  the  Women  of  the  Ontario  Institutes  Are  Doing 


THE  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario 
seem  to  have  grasped  in  a  remark- 
able way  the  principle  of  "First 
things  first,"  and  to  be  able  to  adapt  their 
activities,  in  a  marvellous  way,  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  The  work  of  the 
institutes  in  a  general  way  is  well  known. 
Some  of  the  new  developments  of  this 
year  will  be  of  interest. 

Last  year  the  Institute  at  Parkhill, 
supported  by  the  other  Institutes  of 
Middlesex  county,  pioneered  a  Community 
Canning  Centre  scheme  with  surprising 
results.  The  idea  was  not  so  much  to  get 
the  home  canning  done  in  a  co-operative 
way  as  to  send  a  treat  to  the  Red  Cross 
hospitals.  The  plan  followed  was  to  have 
the  material  donated  as  far  as  possible, 
the  women  did  the  work  voluntarily,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  an 
expert  canning  supervisor,  and  the  Red 
Cross  supplied  jars  and  packing  cases 
for  whatever  was  to  be  shipped  overseas. 
Over  $4,000  worth  of  chicken,  vegetables, 
jam,  soup  and  pickles  was  put  uo  for  the 
Red  Cross  during  the  season.  This  year 
the  plant  and  the  plans  are  being  en- 
larged. They  canned  one  thousand  chick- 
ens last  year;  this  year  one  of  their  ob 
jectives  is  10,000  chickens. 

Other  canning  centres  are  being  estab- 
lished at  Barrie,  Mapleton,  Stratford, 
Guelph  and  probably  somewhere  in  North 
Brant,  and  the  slogan,  "Raise  a  chicken 
for  the  Red  Cross,"  has  become  popular 
with  the  Institute  members  all  over  the 
province,  for  cases  of  chickens  can  be 
shipped  from  anywhere  in  Ontario  to  some 
one.  of  the  canning  centres.  The  ar- 
rangement, wherever  a  canning  centre  is 
opened  is  that  the  community  supply  the 
building,  the  material  and  the  labor;  the 
Government  pays  for  half  the  necessary 
plumbing,  and  pays  the  salary  of  an  ex- 
pert canner  for  the  whole  season;  the  Red 
Cross  Society  furnishes  containers,  sugar, 
vinegar  and  spices  for  whatever  is  to  be 
given  to  the  soldiers'  hospitals. 

Many  interesting  stories  come  to  light 
of  further  individual  and  community  help. 
In  Simcoe  county  where  there  are  quanti- 
ties of  native  wild  berries,  the  Institute 
has  sent  a  letter  to  every  school  child 
asking  them  to  help  in  the  way  of  food 
conservation  by  picking  as  many  berries 


By  Genevieve 

as  they  can  both  for  their  mothers  to  can 
at  home  and  for  the  Institute  cannery  to 
preserve  for  the  soldiers.  In  the  same 
county,  the  president  of  the  Barrie  Insti- 
tute writes:  "Before  the  canning  centre 
was  opened  I  had  a  letter  from  a  woman 
in  the  country  asking  where  to  ship  a 
crate  of  strawberries.  Rather  than  turn 
the  offer  down,  the  District  President  and 
myself  decided  to  preserve  them  our- 
selves and  hold  them  over  until  the  can- 
nery is  ready.  Also  a  county  councillor 
sent  me  word  that  he  would  present  us 
with  twenty  gross  of  pickle  bottles  which 
he  had  on  hand.  So  you  see  we  are  be- 
ginning." 

The  regular  demonstration-lecture 
courses  in  foods  and  cooking  have  been 
adapted  especially  to  practical  methods 
of  conservation  and  substitution.  The 
Department  is  also  ready  to  send  out 
demonstrators  in  canning  to  individual 
Institutes,  and  has  in  circulation  up-to- 
date  bulletins  on  "Home  Canning,"  "War 
Breads,"  "War-Time  Foods  and  Cooking," 
and  a  bulletin  on  "Home  Drying"  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  before  the  end  of 
the  month. 

The  Department  delegates  who  have 
been  attending  the  summer  series  of  spe- 
cial Institute  meetings  report  that 
Medical  School  Inspection  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
work.  The  Department  has  more  money 
to  spend  on  this  this  year  and  there  is  no 
dearth  of  applications  from  the  Insti- 
tutes— the  trouble  is  to  get  doctors.  With 
the  new  grant,  however,  Mr.  Putnam 
hopes  to  be  able  to  extend  the  work  con- 
siderably this  year.  He  has  applications 
now  from  almost  every  county  and  will 
try  to  distribute  the  inspection  over  the 
province  as  well  as  possible.  Experience 
gained  where  Medical  Inspection  has  been 
carried  out  has  made  it  possible  to  get 
the  system  better  organized,  and  to  make 
the  inspection  of  permanent  value  by 
endeavoring  to  have  each  school-building 
brought  up  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's requirements  as  regards  ventilation, 
lighting,  etc.  The  department  will  also 
give  grants  to  help  with  clinics  but  the 


local  people  must  bear  part  of  the  ex- 
pense. Last  year  8,000  children  were  in- 
spected in  Ontario;  of  these  4,800  were 
inspected  through  the  efforts  of  Women's 
Institutes. 

But  the  thing  that  is  taking  first  place 
with  the  Institute  women,  is  Red  Cross  and 
patriotic  work.  Figures  alone  do  not  al- 
ways tell  everything,  but  the  financial 
statements  of  some  of  the  branch  societie 
where  the  members  are  not  women  of 
wealth  are  worth  quoting.  The  Aj 
Institute  had  a  turnover  of  $3,142.14,  onlj 
$320  of  which  was  sent  away  in  cash; 
the  rest  was  worked  up  into  socks,  shirts, 
quilts  and  hospital  supplies.  West  Lome 
raised  nearly  $1,600,  and  an  interesting 
item  in  their  report  was  that  eighty  dozer 
eggs  were  sent  to  the  Byron  Sanitariur 
for  returned  soldiers.  Several  branches 
have  contributed  well  over  $1,000  to 
patriotic  work,  and  the  delightful  part  of 
it  is  that  their  contributions  represent 
work  and  sacrifice  as  well  as  money.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  patriotic 
funds  raised  by  the  Women's  Institutes 
have  amounted  to  well  over  a  millior 
dollars;  this  the  reports  show  to  be  a  con- 
servative estimate. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  pa- 
triotic demands  most  of  the  Institutes  are 
keeping  up  their  monthly  meetings  and 
regular  Institute  work — and  strange  or 
not  as  it  may  seem  the  societies  who  do 
this  seem  to  be  able  to  turn  in  more  Re 
Cross  work.  Possibly  the  programmes  are 
planned  to  stimulate  renewed  effort 
keep  up  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

And  with  all  this  the  majority  of  these 
women  are  aiding  production  by  actuallj 
working  on  the  land.  Most  of  the  Insti- 
tute women  live  on  farms  and  the  presi- 
dent in  one  representative  community  this 
spring  found  through  an  actual  question- 
naire that  in  the  rural  telephone  mem- 
bership between  sixty  and  seventy  per 
cent,  of  all  the  women  worked  on  the  lane 
last  year  in  addition  to  milking  and  taking 
care  of  poultry.  And  the  same  women 
contributed  one  thousand  pairs  of  socks 
over  one  hundred  quilts  and  other  work 
for  patriotic  purposes.  Yet  we  have 
heard  it  suggested  sometimes  that  we 
were  not  awakened  to  the  needs  of  a  war 
time. 


Child  Welfare  Week  in  Brampton 


Even   the   New   Ministers, 

Dr.  Cody  and  Mr.  Henry, 

were  there 

By    Ethyl    Munro 


IT  IS  rather  a  new  departure  for  a  dis- 
trict representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  arrange  a 
baby  clinic  and  general  child  welfare  cam- 
paign in  his  county,  but  it's  a  promising 
sign  of  a  new  appreciation  of  the  relative 
importance  of  things.  Two  days  for  the 
health  of  the  children  doesn't  seem  much 
from  a  year's  work  for  greater  produc- 
tion, improved  livestock,  better  schools 
and  the  sundry  other  things  that  ordin- 
arily pass  through  the  agricultural  office, 
but  it  was  enough  in  this  case  to  accom- 
plish some  immediate  results  and  to  set 
a  leaven  working,  the  influence  of  which 
can  not  be  measured  for  days  to  come. 

One  secret  of  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment was  that  the  whole  town  got  back  of 
it.  How  or  why,  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface.  We  only  know  that  for  several 
nights  the  lights  burned  late  in  the  agri- 
cultural office,  that  committees  streamed 
out  and  in  and  that  the  walls,  no  doubt, 
echoed  strange  doctrines  regarding  certi- 
fied milk  and  four-hour  feeding — things 
never  heard  in  an  agricultural  office  be- 
fore. 

When  the  time  arrived  the  clergymen  on 
Sunday  preached  their  sermons  from  sub- 
jects like  "  .  .  The  child  in  our  midst." 
The  townspeople  wore  tags  inscribed 
"Baby  Welfare  Days."  The  screen  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  window  was 
decorated  with  babies'  pictures  under  the 
heading  "Peel's  Greatest  Possession,  are 
they  to  start  life  handicapped  or  with 
a  fair  chance?"  and  a  graphic  display 
below  showed  just  how  startling  the 
death-rate  of  the  children  really  is. 
Representatives  from  all  the  women's 
organizations  in  the  town  had  made  per- 
sonal visits  to  homes  where  there  were 
children,  to  explain  the  objects  and  na- 
ture of  the  clinic  and  to  urge  the  mothers 
to  bring  their  children.  Altogether  it  was 
a  co-operative  affair. 

The  clinics  and  the  open  meetings  were 
held  in  the  school  room  of  a  church,  and 
the  women's  organizations  helped  further 
by  arranging  display  booths  in  the  main 
room.  In  one  corner  the  Red  Cross 
Society  had  fitted  up  a  nursery;  in  an- 
other the  Girls'  Club  showed  a  simple 
layette  and  basinette  made  from  a  clothes- 
Continued  on  page  40 


An  Incident  in  the  Ceremonies 

'"PHE  man  who  took  the  above  photograph  at  the  School  Children's  Review 
■*•  suggests  that  it  would  make  a  splendid  subject  for  a  story  competition. 
He  writes:  "Here  are  the  briefs:  The  boy  kneeling  on  the  stone  step  peeking 
around  the  door  has  a  special  interest  in  the  girl  and  he  carries  three  small 
pebbles  in  his  pocket  which  he  hopes  to  use  a  little  later.  The  man  just 
beside  Dr.  Cody  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  who  evidently  is  wondering 
how  long  it  takes  a  Minister  of  Education  to  do  that.  The  man  standing 
down  in  front  is  the  principal  of  the  school  and  he  stands  for  fair  play  and 
thinks  the  other  little  girl  is  not  receiving  her  due.  She  looks  up  into  Mr. 
Henry's  face  and  her  hand  looks  as  though  it  is  pleading  for  that  which  she 
must  not  ask  for  with  ivords.  (!)  Behind,  the  other  men  are  enjoying  the 
whole  affair  and  one  says  'George  you're  pretty  slow.'  Doesn't  it  remind 
you  of  some  of  the  lines  in  'The  Grecian  Urn?'  The  whole  picture  is  worth 
ten  dollars  with  a  little  story  around  it.  I'd  love  to  either  be  able  to  write 
such  a  story  as  well  as  it  should  be  written — or  to  be  Minister  of  Education." 


The    Department   of   Agriculture's   window   display. 


Scenes    from    the    review    on    the    school    plots    and    programme    following, 


Western  Women  are  Live  Wires      j 

Organized  or  Unorganized,  They  Are  Doing  Astonishing  Things  in  Politics,  in  the 

Home  and  on  the  Land 

By  Jean  Muldrew 


KIPLING  was  thinking  in  world-wide 
terms  when  he  penned  those  famous 
lines  of  his, 
"Oh  East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 
He  certainly  was  not  thinking  of  Can- 
ada or  the  peoples  that  go  to  make  up  the 
Dominion.     Separate  and  distinct  as  they 
are  in  crops,  climatic  conditions,  politics, 
outlook  and  characteristics,  yet  there  is 
the  closest  kind  of  kinship  and  the  strong- 
est of  bonds  between  the  East  and  West  of 
Canada.      Mutual    admiration    and    res- 
pect exist  between  them  and  the  common 
sacrifice  of  war  has  bound  them  closer  to- 
gether if  anything. 

To  live  in  the  West  and  to  absorb  its 
spirit  is  to  love  it.  But  in  attempting  to 
speak  of  the  activities  of  the  Western 
women  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  all  Canadian  women  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  task  that  knows  neither  East 
nor  West  and  that  is  founded  on  the  com- 
mon interest  of  supporting  the  men  we 
sent  forth  to  battle  for  the  right  in  this 
gigantic  struggle. 

We  in  the  East  are  bound  to  admit  that 
our  Western  sisters  surpass  us  in  pro- 
gressive qualities.  They  have  got  ahead 
of  us  in  most  of  the  big  issues.  The  fran- 
chise was  first  fought  for  and  won  in  the 
West.  Alberta  was  the  first  province  to 
have  women  legislators.  Prohibition  was 
nutured  by  our  Western  sisters.  They 
are  good  fighters,  clear  thinkers;  in  com- 
mon parlance  they  are  "live  wires." 

ORGANIZED  WOMEN 

But  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  speak 
of  them  as  "organized  women."  They  are 
good  team  workers,  but  are  not  as  much 
the  slave  of  organizations  as  their  eastern 
sisters.     The   war   is  bringing  home   to 


them  the  lesson  that  the  pooling  of  ideas, 
energies  and  equipment  is  productive  of 
the  best  results  but  the  fact  remains  that 
no  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
women  belong  to  organized  bodies.  How, 
then,  are  we  ever  going  to  get  an  accur- 
ate estimate  of  their  aggregate  accom- 
plishment along  different  lines? 

There  are  certain  bodies  which  are  dis- 
tinctively western  and  they  furnish  an 
interesting  index  to  the  major  organized 
activities  in  the  different  provinces.  For 
instance,  there  are  the  Manitoba  Home 
Economics  Association,  the  Women's 
Grain  Growers'  Association,  the  United 
Farm  Women  of  Alberta  and  the  Women's 
Institutes.  The  latter,  of  course,  are 
known  from  end  to  end  of  the  Dominion 
for  their  invaluable  work. 

Some  of  the  finest,  most  thoughtful  and 
level-headed  women  in  Canada,  or  for 
that  matter  within  the  British  Empire,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  these  organ- 
izations— women  who  are  not  afraid  of 
manual  labor;  women  whose  heavy  toil 
has  not  dulled  their  intellects;  women 
who  have  the  community  spirit  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

They  have  entered  upon  every  field  of 
activity  and  have  been  as  energetic  in 
legislative  and  municipal  reforms  as  in 
handling  the  problems  peculiar  to  their 
homes. 

KEEN  ON   FOOD  QUESTION 

As  emissary  for  the  Canada  Food  Board 
I  lately  journeyed  right  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  everywhere  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  capable  and  enthusiastic 
way  in  which  they  are  meeting  the  many 
war-time  problems  crossing  their  path. 

My  chief  interest,  naturally,  was  the 
food  question.    It  was  my  business  to  find 


out  what  was  done  along  this  line.  I  found 
the  Western  women  very  responsive  to 
the  great  need  for  conservation  and  pro- 
duction. It  is  harder  for  them,  with  their 
fields  of  golden  grain,  to  realize  what  the 
wheat  shortage  means  than  it  is  for  us. 
Yet  they  know  it!  Moreover,  they  are 
making  valiant  efforts  on  their  own  ac- 
count to  help  the  farmers  in  their  struggle 
against  odds. 

I  found  that  many  of  the  women  were 
managing  farms  themselves  and  others 
were  doing  the  work  of  hired  men.  I 
know  of  one  girl  of  seventeen  who  put  in 
and  took  off  the  crop  with  her  father  and 
during  the  entire  season  not  one  day's  out- 
side help  was  secured. 

In  hundreds  of  homes  girls  would  be 
welcomed  to  take  the  place  of  the  farmer's 
wife  in  the  house,  while  she  turns  out  to 
help  her  husband  in  the  fields.  But  this 
kind  of  help  is  scarce,  unfortunately. 

In  British  Columbia,  naturally  enough, 
one  heard  chiefly  about  the  work  th 
fruit  pickers  did  and,  indeed,  in  this  far 
west  province  the  women  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  wonderfully  enterprising 
Under  the  aegis  of  Miss  Perry,  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  over  2,000  girls  have  signed 
up  for  farm  work  this  year.  Many  o" 
them  will  help  to  harvest  the  fruit  fo 
which  the  province  is  famous.  In  the 
Okanagan  Valley,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  there  are  women  who  are  farm- 
ing a  certain  acreage  without  outside  help 
of  any  kind.  They  clear  the  soil  them- 
selves, handle  the  horses,  drive  the  cultiva- 
tors, do  the  spraying,  market  the  fruit  and, 
in  short,  run  the  whole  gamut  of  the  agri- 
cultural year  unaided. 

We  are  all   talking  about  community 
canning   centres   in    the    East   now,   but 
Continued  on  page  25 


Summer  school  class  in  the  West, 
made   by   themselves. 


The  hats  the  girls   are   wearing  and  the   dresses   they   are   showing  were 
The  boys   made  the  chairs   in   their  manual  training  classes. 


The  Grain  Growers  Saved  Agriculture 

Intolerable  Tolls  of  Abstractive  Interests  Forced  the  Farmers  Into  Big  Business 

By  Norman  Lambert 


THE  Grain  Growers'  Movement  in 
Western  Canada  will  be  17  years 
old  on  December  18  next.  It  had 
its  beginning  in  the  little  town  of  Indian 
Head,  Sask.,  on  December  18,  1901,  w»i<jn 
a  group  of  farmers  from  the  North-west 
Territories  headed  by  W.  R.  Motherwell, 
now  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
province,  of  Saskatchewan,  met  in  Indian 
Head  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  over- 
coming the  abuses  and  hardships  under 
which  they  were  living  and  working  at 
that  time.  The  occasion  of  their  meeting 
was  a  debate  between  the  Premier  of 
Manitoba.  R.  P.  Roblin,  and  the  leader  of 
the  government  in  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories, F.  W.  G.  Haultain.  A  large  gath- 
ering of  farmers  and  townspeople  from 
different  parts  of  Manitoba  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Saskatchewan  had  assembled  in 
the  municipal  hall  in  Indian  Head  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  learn  something  about 
an  issue  which  at  that  time  was  agitating 
the  minds  of  legislators  both  in  Regina 
and  Winnipeg.  The  speeches  of  the  two 
debaters  were  undoubtedly  interesting, 
hut  the  consequences  of  that  verbal  con- 
test, are  neither  here  nor  there.  Some- 
thing else  arose  out  of  that  gathering  in 
Indian  Head  which  was  destined  to  have  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  life  of  Western 
Canada  than  the  arguments  of  the  two 
gentlemen  who  since  have  been  blest  with 
knighthoods  and  relegated  to  places  of 
peace  and  quite  far  beyond  the  scene  of 
political  strife.  After  Mr.  Roblin  and 
Mr.  Haultain  had  debated  their  subject 
until  they  had  no  more  to  say,  the  crowd 
broke  up  and  went  home — all  except  a 
handful  of  Saskatchewan  farmers  who  re- 
mained quietly  in  one  corner  of  the  muni- 
cipal hall  with  their  chairs  drawn  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  little  circle.  That 
group  of  serious-faced  men,  hardened  and 
determined  looking,  did  not  happen  to 
meet  there  by  any  accident.  They  had 
assembled  as  the  result  of  a  call  which  had 
gone  forth  over  the  whole  countryside, 
summoning  some  of  the  most  prominent 
settlers  to  consider  grievous  conditions 
which  not  only  affected  themselves,  but 
every  farmer  between  Winnipeg  and  the 
.Rocky  Mountains.  The  man  who  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  little 
after-meeting  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Roblin-Haultain  debate  and  who  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  group,  was  W.  R.  Mother- 
well, of  Abernethy,  Sask.,  now  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  for  that  province. 
When  finally  the  little  group  of  men 
drawn  together  at  the  back  of  the  Indian 
Head  town-hall  had  stood  up  and  pushed 
their  chairs  back,  they  had  started  an 
organization  which  was  later  to  be  known 
throughout  Canada  as  the  Grain  Growers' 
Association. 

CONDITIONS  LEADING  TO  ORGANIZATION 
The  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centriry  which  led  to  the  rapid 
organization  of  Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  West  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  circumstances  which  have 
stimulated  revolutionary  movements  all 
through  history.  For  nearly  20  years 
prior  to  the  meeting  which  was  called 
at  Indian  Head  by  Mr.  Motherwell,  the 


farmers  of  the  West  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  restless  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
obliged  to  work.  Between  the  early  80's 
and  1900  there  were  no  regulations  direct- 
ing or  controlling  the  grain  trade.  There 
was  no  licensing  or  bonding  of  grain  buy- 
ers. Farmers  had  no  rights  in  the  matter 
of  loading  their  grain  upon  the  railway 
cars  and  those  cars  were  not  distributed 
fairly  amongst  the  grain  shippers  as  they 
are  now.  Practically  the  entire  western 
crop  in  those  days  was  forced  through  the 
elevators  which,  as  a  result,  held  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  grain  business  all  the  way 
across  the  plains.  The  agitation  amongst 
the  farmers  who  were  so  badly  handicap- 
ped in  disposing  of  their  grain  products 
each  year  became  so  bitter  against  the 
prevailing  order  of  things  that  in  1899 
the  Dominion  Government  was  persuaded 
to  appoint  an  elevator  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation. 

Out  of  the  findings  of  that  commission 
was  evolved  the  famous  Manitoba  Grain 
Act.  The  farmers,  naturally,  expected 
that  the  protective  provisions  contained 
in  the  new  act  would  bring  relief  for  their 
grievances.  They  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  clauses  ordering  the  railways 
to  provide  cars  for  the  farmers,  shipping 
their  grain,  according  to  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement between  the  elevator  and  the 
farmer.  Cars  were  to  be  distributed  with 
some  regard  for  the  principles  of  equality. 
But  the  railways  at  that  time  were  in 
league  with  the  elevator  interests,  and 
even  after  the  passing  of  the  Manitoba 
Grain  Act  in  1899,  the  farmers  were  met 
with  an  entire  disregard  of  their  demands 
for  cars  and  shipping  facilities.  There 
was  a  fiat  refusal  to  comply  with  that 
section  of  the  act  dealing  with  the  question 
of  cars1 — a  point,  by  the  way,  on  which 
growers  waged  and  won  their  first  big 
fight  and  one  which  is  still  regarded  by  the 
organized  farmers  of  the  West  as  amongst 
their  most  treasured  possessions.  When  it 
was  discovered  by  the  farmers  that  the 
Grain  Act,  in  some  respects  at  least,  was 
being  treated  like  the  now  proverbial 
"scrap  of  paper,"  they  were  astonished 
and  disappointed,  but  above  all,  indignant. 
They  were  without  any  means  of  market- 
ing their  grain  except  through  the  ele- 
vators of  capitalistic  companies,  whose 
chief  aim  and  purpose  was  to  secure  grain 
for  the  smallest  amount  of  money  that 
the  farmers  could  be  made  to  accept  for  it. 

AN  INTOLERABLE  SITUATION 

The  situation  was  intolerable.  Those 
were  the  days  of  30  and  40  cent  wheat  and 
many  a  bitter  story  of  hardship  and  trial 
may  be  heard  to-day  from  many  of  the 
men  who  now  occupy  managerial  positions 
in  the  offices  of  the  numerous  associations 
and  companies  belonging  to  the  Grain 
Growers'  Movement.  Mr.  Motherwell, 
speaking  of  that  year,  on  one  occasion 
described  conditions  as  follows: 

"The  harvest  of  1901  was  very  heavy, 
and  as  the  result  of  a  terrific  traffic  con- 
gestion all  over  the  country,  indignation 
meetings  were  held  everywhere,  both  by 
business  men  in  the  towns  and  by  the 
farmers.     A   deluge   of   resolutions   and 


protests  were  showered  upon  the  heads  of 
railway  and  governmental  officials.  For 
two  years  or  more  previous  to  this  I  had 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  a  permanent  organization  amongst 
the  farmers,  to  represent  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  grain  growing  interests 
of  the  country.  All  branches  of  agricul- 
ture had  their  distinctive  organizations 
in  our  various  provinces,  such  as  the 
Livestock  Associations,  but  in  the  West,  or 
in  any  part  of  the  Dominion,' there  was 
no  distinct  organized  body  of  farmers  to 
look  after  the  grain  interests,  which  after 
all  were,  and  are  still  likely  to  be,  of 
paramount  importance  in  Saskatchewan. 

"With  the  farmers  righteously  indig- 
nant over  their  inability  to  dispose  of  the 
1901  crop,  the  time  seemed  to  be  ripe  for 
the  commencement  of  a  movement  looking 
towards  a  permanent  organization  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  press  persistently  and 
insistently  for  an  improvement  in  market- 
ing conditions,  transportation,  warehous- 
ing, and  for  the  introduction  of  new  or 
amended  legislation  from  time  to  time  as 
the  rapidly  changing  character  of  the 
country  seemed  to  warrant  it.  With  this 
end  in  view  I  asked  Peter  Dayman,  a 
farmer  neighbor  at  Abernethy  and  of  the 
opposite  political  persuasion,  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  calling  together  a  number  of 
farmers  from  Welseley,  Sintaluta,  Qu'Ap- 
pelle  and  other  points  to  meet  in  Indian 
Head  on  the  eighteenth  of  December.  So 
eager  and  ready  was  public  sentiment  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions  that  the 
meeting  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  a 
Territorial  Grain  Growers'  Association 
being  organized,  and  having  before  it  the 
objects  I  have  indicated.  It  was  decided 
that  local  organizations  of  farmers  should 
be  established  throughout  the  country  at 
all  points  where  an  interest  could  be  cre- 
ated, and  that  these  locals  should  each 
send  delegates  to  a  convention,  where  a 
central  executive  representing  them  all 
should  be  elected.  A  campaign  to  organize 
local  associations  was  undertaken  im- 
mediately and  entirely  by  volutary  work- 
ers, with  the  gratifying  result  that  when 
the  first  Grain  Growers'  Convention  was . 
held  at  Indian  Head  two  months  later, 
no  less  than  38  locals  were  represented.  I 
was  honored  in  being  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  association,  which  was 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis  at  that  first 
convention  in  Indian  Head.  From  that 
time  onward  the  Grain  Growers  have  been 
an  increasing  power  in  the  West." 

FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Following  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  Territorial  Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tion in  the  town  hall  of  Indian  Head  in 
December,  1901,  a  regular  convention  was 
called  to  assemble  at  the  same  place  on 
February  1,  1902.  This  was  the  first 
Grain  Growers'  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Western  Canada.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  first  president,  W.  R.  Motherwell, 
who  made,  a  short  address,  showing  that 
the  farmers  were  laboring  under  a  serious 
grievance  which  had  led  to  their  organ- 
ization. The  secretary-treasurer  was 
John  Miller  of  Indian  Head,  and  his  re- 
port was  read  showing  that  although  the 
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organization  was  only  a  few  weeks  old, 
four  agricultural  societies  had  affiliated 
and  12  branches  had  been  formed,  with  a 
total  membership  of  about  500.  The  fol- 
lowing committees  were  appointed,  intro- 
ducing names  which  have  become  very 
familiar  to  the  people  of  Western  Canada 
during  the  past  17  years. 

Credentials:  Messrs  Balfour,  Osier 
and  Fitzgerald.  Resolution:  Messrs. 
Snow,  Dayman,  Phim,  Livingston,  Brown, 
Dorrell,  Ellis  and  Geo.  Brown.  Constitu- 
tion and  Finance:  Messrs.  Lang,  Snow 
and  Spring  Rice.  The  credential  com- 
mittee reported  the  attendance  of  the  fol- 
lowing duly  accredited  delegates:  Bal- 
carres:  Messrs.  Barwell,  Stevens,  In- 
varson  and  McKinnon.  Moose  Jaw:  H. 
Dorrell.  Indian  Head :  Geo.  Lang.  Wel- 
wyn:  D.  D.  McFarlane.  Wolseley:  M. 
Snow,  W.  Gibson  and  J.  Nix.  Moosomin: 
R.  J.  Phim.  Grenfell:  Wright  and 
Fitzgerald.  Ellisboro:  W.  H.  Ellis,  J.  B. 
Gordon  and  R.  J.  Campbell.  Summer- 
berry:  Robt.  Mills,  W.  P.  Osier  and  J. 
Tinnel.  Kinlis:  Thos.  Smith  and  E.  Shaw. 
Firndale:  R.  G.  Ward.  Ohickney:  W.  M. 
Tate.  Torlie:  H.  Oldors.  Regina:  Geo. 
Brown,  G.  Spring  Rice.  Spy  Hill:  J.  A. 
Brown. 

It  is  interesting  indeed  to  read  the 
minutes  of  that  first  convention.  Re- 
flected in  the  resolutions  which  were 
passed  were  the  various  issues  upon 
which  the  grain  growers  of  the  three 
Western  provinces  were  later  to  make 
their  fight.  Three  of  the  most  typical 
resolutions  are  reproduced  as  follows: — 

"That  section  No.  42  of  the  Grain  Act 
be  amended  to  empower  the  Warehouse 
Commissioner  to  compel  all  railway  com- 
panies to  erect  every  loading  platform  ap- 
proved by  the  said  commissioner  within 
thirty  days  after  said  approval  is  given, 
and  in  default  the  commissioner  shall  have 
power  to  impose  penalties  on  such  default- 
ing railway,  and  collect  same  through  the 
courts;  and  that  the  height  of  such  plat- 
form be  level  with  the  floor  of  the  car, 
and  that  this  amendment  come  into  force 
on  May  1,  1902.   (Motherwell  and  Snow). 

"That  railway  companies  be  compelled 
to  provide  farmers  with  cars  to  be  loaded 
direct  from  vehicles  at  all  stations,  irres- 
pective of  there  being  an  elevator,  ware- 
house or  loading  platform  at  once,  station 
or  not;  and  that  this  amendment  come  into 
force  on  May  1,  1902.  (Motherwell  and 
Lang). 

"That  the  Grain  Act  be  amended  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  the  Railway  Aeent, 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars,  to  ap- 
portion the  available  cars  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  applied  for,  and  that  in 
case  such  cars  are  misappropriated  by 
applicants  not  entitled  to  them,  that  the 
penalties  of  the  act  be  enforced  against 
such  parties.     (Brown  and  Snow)." 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 
It  was  not  until  the  first  Grain  Growers' 
Association  was  formed  in  the  Territories 
that  it  finally  became  apparent  that  the 
farmers  were  in  earnest  about  their 
grievances  and  really  intended  to  fight. 
About  the  first  thing  that  was  done  to 
indicate  the  spirit  of  the  grain  growers 
was  a  local  action  taken  against  railway 
agents  in  an  effort  to  test  the  validity  and 
force  of  the  grain  act.  A  test  case  was 
held  at  Sintaluta  and  the  grain  growers 
won  it.  After  that  the  farmers  were 
treated  differently  in  the  matter  of  the 
distribution  of  cars.  When  a  farmer 
wrote  his  name  in  the  car  order  book  at 
the  railway  depot  he  got  his  car  in  his 
proper  turn.  The  elevator  company  was 
not  able  to  get  them  all  as  previously. 
When  the  Manitoba  Grain  Act  became  the 


Canada  Grain  Act  a  few  years  ago  a  spe- 
cial grain  commission  was  armointed  to 
administer  it,  the  car  distribution  clause 
was  secured  and  retained.  T+  is  enshrined 
to-doy  in  the  minds  of  pioneers  of  the 
grain  growers'  movement  as  a  sort  of  bill 
of  rights — a  stable  monument  to  their 
cause.  From  that  time,  up  to  the  present 
day,  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  with 
other  interests  has  continued  with  a 
measure  of  success,  at  least,  to  the  organ- 
ized farmers.  They  have  fought  the 
transportation  companies  and  the  finan- 
cial and  manufacturing  institutions  of  the 
country  and  have  flourished  and  grown 
strong  on  such  stern  diet.  The  grain 
growers  of  the  west  have  banded  them- 
selves together  and  d«veloped  a  clan  spirit 
which  would  have  done  justice  to  that  of 
the  old  covenanters  of  Scotland  almost 
two  centuries  ago.  Their  determined  and 
uncompromising  spirit  has  been  developed 
by  the  same  deep  sense  of  conviction  and 
the  consciousness  of  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come. Their  expression  of  political  faith 
for  many  years  was  that  of  the  first 
French  republic,  namely,  "Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity."  But  the  grain  growers 
of  the  West,  it  is  most  important  to  note, 
have  not  been  political  agitators  as  has 
been  the  case  with  so  many  other  farmers' 
movements  throughout  America.  While 
living  under  the  aegis  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, they  have  kept  their  feet  solidly 
upon  the  earth.  The  Grain  Growers' 
Movement,  which  otherwise  might  have 
become  a  body  of  revolutionists,  has  been 
ballasted  by  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  successful  commercial  institutions,  and 
to-day  the  watchwords  of  the  whole  move- 
ment are  "Organization — Education — Co- 
operation." 

After  its  birth  in  Saskatchewan  the 
Grain  Growers'  idea  spread  very  rapidly. 
In  April,  1902,  Mr.  Motherwell,  at  the 
request  of  J.  W.  Scallion,  of  Virden,  went 
into  Manitoba  and  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  Grain  Growers'  Associ- 
ation in  Manitoba.  The  first  president  of 
the  Manitoba  association  was  Mr.  Scal- 
lion, who  is  still  the  grand  old  man  of 
the  movement  in  that  province,  and  we 
hope  will  live  for  many  years  yet  to  occupy 
his  present  position  of  honorary  president. 
D.  W.  McCuaig,  of  Portage  la  Prairie, 
was  the  second  president  in  Manitoba, 
while  R.  C.  Henders,  of  Culross,  was  the 
third.  Mr.  Henders  has  since  won  the 
additional  honor  of  being  elected  to  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Macdonald.  It  should  also  be  re- 
corded that  Mr.  Motherwell  remained  as 
president  of  the  Territorial  Association 
until  it  evolved  into  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association.  E.  N.  Hop- 
kins, of  Moose  Jaw,  was  the  next  presi- 
dent, and  he  was  followed  in  1909  by  F. 
M.  Gates,  of  Fillmore,  who  remained  in 
office  until  1912,  when  the  honor  of  presi- 
dency was  conferred  upon  J.  A.  Maharg, 
of  Moose  Jaw.  Mr.  Maharg  has  also 
taken  on  parliamentary  honors,  and  now 
sits  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
constituency  of  Maple  Creek. 

ORGANIZATION  IN  ALBERTA 

Meanwhile,  farther  west  in  Alberta,  the 
grain  growers'  movement  was  taking 
form  In  1906,  the  Alberta  Farmers' 
Association  was  launched  as  the  third 
provincial  unit  in  the  Grain  Growers' 
Movement.  At  that  time,  there  was  also 
in  existence  in  Alberta  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Equity,  which  had  been  im- 
ported to  Canada  from  the  United  States 
by  Nebraska  farmers  who  had  come 
across  the  line  to  settle  in  the  far  West. 
Their  headquarters  were  at  Edmonton, 
with  R.  C.  Owens  as  president  and  J.  A. 


Thamer  as  secretary.  Attempts  were 
made  in  1906  and  1907  to  amalgamate  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Equity  with  the 
Alberta  Farmers'  Association,  but  both 
attempts  resulted  in  failure.  The  bone 
of  contention  between  these  two  bodies 
which  assumed  the  form  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  name 
"Equity,"  was  finally  overcome  in  1908. 
Arrangements  were  made  in  September 
of  that  year  for  the  formation  of  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  which  would 
have  as  its  motto  the  word  "Equity."  The 
reason  for  the  objection  of  those  in  the 
Alberta  Farmers'  Association  to  embody- 
ing the  word  "Equity"  into  the  actual 
name  of  the  new  amalgamated  body  was 
due  to  the  rather  abject  failure  of  th« 
Society  of  Eauity  in  certain  commercial 
ventures  which  it  had  undertaken.  It  was 
felt  that  the  suggestion  of  any  connection 
with  the  old  administration  of  the  Society 
of  Equity  would  prejudice  a  new  United 
Farmers'  Association  in  the  mind  of  the 
country,  and  so,  finally,  a  satisfactory 
compromise  was  made  when  the  amalgam- 
ation was  crowned  with  the  name,  "United 
Farmers  of  Alberta,"  having  for  its  motto 
the  word  "Equity."  The  Alberta  Farmers' 
Association  was  formed  in  i906  with  D. 
W.  Warner,  of  Edmonton,  as  first  presi- 
dent, and  Rice  Sheppard  as  secretary. 
Joshua  Fletcher  was  the  next  president, 
and  W.  F.  Stevens  was  the  second  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Stevens  resigned  in  1908, 
however ,  to  become  livestock  commis- 
sioner for  the  province  of  Alberta,  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  secretaryship  by 
E.  J.  Fream,  who  was  first  secretary  to 
the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  after  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Society  of  Equity  in 
1909.  The  first  president  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  was  James  Bower,  of 
Red  Deer;  W.  J.  Tregilus,  of  Calgary, 
succeeded  Mr.  Bower  in  1911,  and  when 
he  died  in  November,  1914,  James  Speak- 
man,  of  Penhold,  was  appointed.  He  re- 
mained in  office  until  his  death  in  1915. 
The  present  president,  H.  W.  Wood,  of 
Carstairs,  was  called  to  this  office  at  the 
convention  in  1916. 

TOTAL   MEMBERSHIP   OF    70,000 

So  much  for  the  personal  history  of  the 
associations  in  the  three  provinces.  These 
grain  growers'  associations,  during  the 
years  since  Mr.  Motherwell  started  the 
movement  in  Indian  Head,  have  grown 
until  at  present  they  have  a  combined 
membership  of  nearly  70,000.  Saskatche- 
wan, as  befits  the  most  largely  popu- 
lated province  and  also  the  outstanding 
grain-growing  area  of  the  Dominion, 
leads  with  a  membership  of  upwards  of 
30,000.  Their  conventions  are  the  real* 
parliaments  of  the  middle  western  prov- 
inces. Resolutions  and  recommendations 
of  all  sorts  and  dispositions  are  debated 
and  decided  upon.  Questions  of  far-reach- 
ing influence,  socially,  morallv  and  econ- 
omically, have  had  their  beginning,  so  far 
as  Western  Canada  is  concerned,  in  the 
Grain  Growers'  Conventions.  Long  be- 
fore ex-Premier  Scott  of  Saskatchewan 
launched  prohibition  as  a  policy,  and  thus 
gave  impetus  to  the  wave  of  temperance 
which  has  since  swept  over  the  whole 
Dominion,  reform  in  this  direction  had 
been  advocated  and  unanimously  upheld 
in  the  Grain  Growers'  conventions  of  the 
whole  three  provinces.  Records  of  these 
associations  show  that  besides  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  co-operative 
elevators,  co-operative  banks,  co-operative 
dairies  and  trading  societies,  free  trade, 
single  tax  and  many  other  economic  re- 
forms, the  Grain  Growers,  in  convention, 
have  advised  and  urged  woman  suffrage 
Continued  on  page  31 
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(FOR  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS) 


OST  Ji-s 

good  for  many 
more  miles  of 
travel  than  they 
actually  give. 
The  Goodyear  Tires 
hat  run  10,000 
lies  are  not  better 
tires  at  the  start  than 
the  Goodyears  that  run 
only  4,000.  Barring  accidents  and 
overloading  all  should  give  the 
same  mileage. 

The  extra  6,000  miles  that  some  give 
are  the  reward  of  using  the  proper  size  of 
tire  for  load  carried,  sensible  driving,  of 
studied  attention  and  care. 

Car  owners  lose  thousands  of  miles  of 
Tire  service — they  use  up  two  Tires 
where  one  would  do — they  waste  valu- 
able rubber,  cotton  and  precious  labor. 
And  "why? 


Because  they  do  not  observe  or  per- 
haps do  not  understand  the  few  rules 
for  looking  after  Tires. 

To-day  it  is  every  car  owner's  duty  to 
save  his  Tires.  To  get  from  them  every 
mile  the  factory  builds  into  them. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  duty  to  under- 
stand Tires  and  to  watch  them  closely. 

And  because  we  also  consider  it  our 
duty  to  help  conserve  the  valuable 
materials  and  labor  that  go  into  Tires, 
we  have  printed  a  book  on  the  care  of 
Tires. 

To  many  men  this  book  will  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  it  will  double 
the  life  of  their  Tires. 

Copies  of  the  Book  are  now  ready  for 
mailing.  They  will  be  sent  Free  of  all 
charge  to  any  Car  Owner.  We  earnestly 
urge  every  Tire  user  to  read  and  study 
this  book.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Tear  off  the  Coupon  NOW  as  a 
reminder.  ' 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Send  me  free  of  charge  your  book."The  Prevention  of  Tire  Ills." 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 

A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
By  Robert  Watson 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
The  Devil  of  the  Sea 

IT  was  Sunday  morning,  the  first  Sun- 
day morning  after  the  arrival  at  the 
house  over  the  way  of  the  American 
ladies — for  I  took  them  to  be  such  and 
later  my  conjecture  proved  not  a  very 
long  way  out. 

It  had  been  a  week  of  hard  work,  .petty 
annoyances,  and  unsatisfying  little 
pleasures. 

When  I  got  up  that  morning  I  felt 
jaded.  As  I  ate  my  breakfast  I  became 
more  so;  but  as  I  went  out  on  to  the 
veranda  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of 
Golden  Crescent,  as  I  did  every  morning, 
I  came  to  myself. 

"This  will  never  do,  George  Bremner! 
What  you  need  is  a  swim!" 

I  had  hit  it.  Why  had  not  I  thought  of 
it  sooner? 

I  undressed  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  I  was  in  the  water  and 
striking  straight  for  Rita's  Isle. 

When  I  got  there  I  sunned  myself  on 
the  rocks,  as  was  my  wont. 

I  looked  across  towards  Clark's  farm  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  espy  Rita  some- 
where between,  yet  half  hoping  that  I 
would  not,  for  I  was  browsing  in  the 
changing  delights  and  sensations  of  the 
thoughts  which  my  solitariness  engen- 
dered. 

For  one  thing,  I  had  made/the  discovery 
the  night  before  that  Miss  Grant's  Chris- 
tian name  was  Mary. 

I  had  found  a  torn  label  on  the  beach ; 
one,  evidently,  from  a  traveling  bag.  It 
read: 

Miss  Mary  Grant, 
Passenger 

to  Golden  Crescent  Bay,  B.C.,  Canada 
ex  San  Francisco,  per  P.C.S.S.  Co., 
That  was  all. 

I  lay  on  my  back  on  the  rocks  turning 
the  name  over  in  my  mind. 

Mary!  It  did  not  sound  musical.  It 
was  a  plain-Jane-and-no-nonsense  kind  of 
name. 

I  started  in  to  make  excuses  to  myself 
for  it.  Why  I  did  so  I  have  no  idea,  but 
I  discovered  myself  at  it. 

Mary  was  a  Bible  name!  It  had  that  in 
its  favor. 

Famous  queens  had  been  called  Mary. 
Yes! 

The  lady  who  owned  the  world  famous 
"little  lamb"  was  called  Mary. 

And  there  was  "Mary,  Mary,  quite  con- 
trary!" 

Why,  of  course!  there  were  plenty  of 
wonderful  Marys.  Notwithstanding,  I 
could  not  altogether  shake  off  the  feeling 
of  regret  that  came  to  me  with  the  dis- 
covery that  the  young  lady  over  the  way 
was  called  Mary. 

Had  her  name  been  Marguerite,  or 
Dorothea,  Millicent  or  even  Rosemary  I 
would  have  been  contented  and  would 
have  considered  the  name  a  fitting  one — 
but  to  be  common-or-garden  Mary! 

Oh,  well! — what  mattered  it  anyway? 
The  name  did  not  detract  from  the  at- 
tractiveness of  her  long,  wavy,  golden 
hair,  nor  did  it  change  the  color  or  lessen 
the  transparency  of  her  eyes.  It  did  not 
interfere  with  her  deft  fingers  as  they 


SYNOPSIS 

IN  the  preceding  chapters  George 
Brammerton  tells  of  the  ap- 
proaching visit  to  his  home  of  Lady 
Rosemary  Granton  on  the  occasion 
of  ilie  announcement  of  her  be-  - 
trothal  to  his  elder  brother  Harry, 
heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Brammerton 
and  Hazelmere. 

George  learns  that  Harry  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  betrayal  of  a 
young  village  girl  and  has  a  serious 
quarrel  with  him  which  results  in 
their  fighting.  Harry  is  wounded 
and  the  Earl  banishes  George  from 
home. 

George  emigrates  to  Canada 
under  the  name  of  George  Bremner 
and  arriving  in  Vancouver  secures 
a  position  to  manage  some  property 
and  a  store  at  Golden  Crescent  Bay. 

From  a  newspaper  George  learns 
that  his  father  died  suddenly  on  the 
night  of  his  departure,  but  he  de- 
cides not  to  return.  He  opens  his 
store  and  starts  doing  business  with 
the  lumber  camps. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies, 
Mary  Grant  and  an  elderly  com- 
panion, arrive  to  spend  the  summer 
at  a  house  on  some  adjoining  pro- 
perty. An  attitude  of  latent 
hostility  develops  between  Mary 
and  George. 

traveled  so  artistically  over  the  keyboard 
of  her  piano;  although  I  kept  wishing  in 
a  half-wishful  way  that  it  could  have 
changed  her  tantalizing  and  exasperating 
demeanor  toward  me. 

From  the  beginning  we  had  played 
antagonists,  and  from  the  beginning  this 
playing  antagonists  had  been  distasteful 
to  me. 

What  was  it  in  me,  I  wondered,  what 
was  it  in  her  that  caused  the  mental 
ferment?  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion, 
unless  it  were  a  resentfulness  in  me  at 
being  taken  only  for  what  I  had  chosen  to 
become,  store  clerk  in  an  out-of-the-way 
settlement;  or  an  annoyance  in  her  be- 
cause one  of  my  station  should  place  him- 
self on  terms  of  social  equality  with  every 
person  he  happened  to  meet. 

I  was  George  Bremner  to  her.  True! 
Then,  she  was  merely  Mary  Grant  to  me. 
Mary  Grant  she  was  and  Mary  Grant  she 
would  doubtless  remain,  until — until 
until  somebody  changed  it  to  probably — 
Mary  something-worse. 

As  I  day  dreamed  I  felt  the  air  about 
me  more  chilly  than  usual. 

All  the  previous  night  the  sea  had  been 
running  into  the  Bay  choppy  and  white- 
tipped,  but  now  it  was  level  as  the  face  of 
a  mirror  although  everywhere  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  loose  driftwood  floated. 

I  let  myself  go  down  the  smooth  shelv- 
ing rock  upon  which  I  had  been  lying.  I 
dropped  noiselessly  far  down  into  the  deep 
water.  I  came  up  and  struck  out  for 
home,  all  my  previous  lassitude  gone  from 
me. 

I  was  swimming  along  leisurely,  inter- 
ested only  in  my  thoughts  and  the  water 
immediately  around  me,  when  something 
a  bit  ahead  attracted  my  attention. 


I  was  half  way  between  Rita's  Isle  and 
the  shore  at  the  time.  The  object  in  front 
kept  bobbing,  bobbing.  At  first  I  took 
it  to  be  part  of  a  semi-submerged  log, 
but,  as  I  drew  nearer,  I  Was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  an  earlv  morn- 
ing swimmer  like  myself.  Nearer  still 
and  I  discovered  that  the  swimmer  was  a 
woman  whose  hair  was  bound  securely  by 
a  multi-colored,  heavy  silk  muffler,  such 
as  certain  types  of  London  Johnnies  af- 
fected for  a  time. 

Whoever  the  swimmer  was  she  had  al- 
ready gone  at  least  half  a  mile  for  that 
was  the  distance  to  the  nearest  point  of 
land  and  there  was  no  boat  of  any  kind 
in  her  tracks. 

Half  a  mile!  and  another  half-mile  to 
go!     Quite  a  swim  for  a  lady! 

Afraid  lest  it  should  prove  more  than 
enough  for  a  member  of  what  I  had 
always  been  taught  to  recognize  as  the 
more  delicately  constituted  of  the  sexes, 
I  drew  closer  to  the  swimmer. 

When  I  was  only  a  few  yards  behind, 
she  turned  round  with  a  startled  exclama- 
tion. 

It  was  Mary  Grant.  A  chill  ran  along 
my  spine.  I  became  unreasonable  im- 
mediately. 

What  right  had  she  to  run  risks  of  this 
nature?  Was  there  not  plenty  of  water 
for  her  to  swim  in  near  the  shore  where 
she  would  be  within  easy  hail  of  the  land 
should  she  become  exhausted? 

Almost  angrily  I  narrowed  the  space 
between  us. 

She  had  recognized  me  at  her  first 
glimpse. 

"Are  you  not  rather  far  from  the  shore, 
Miss  Grant?"  I  inquired  brusquely. 

"Thank  you!  Not  a  bit  too  far,"  she 
exclaimed,  keeping  up  a  steady  progress 
through  the  water. 

She  moved  easily  and  did  not  betray  any 
signs  of  weariness,  except  it  were  in  a 
catching  of  her  voice,  which  almost  every 
one  has  who  talks  in  the  water  after  a 
long  swim. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  power  of  her 
swimming,  despite  the  evident  fact  that 
she  was  not  at  all  speedy. 

"But  you  have  no  right  to  risk  your  life 
out  here  when  you  do  not  know  the  coast," 
I  retorted. 

"What  right  have  you  to  question  ray 
rights,  sir?"  she  answered  haughtily. 
"Please  go  away." 

"I  spoke  for  your  own  good,"  I  con- 
tinued. "There  may  be  currents  in  the 
bay  that  you  know  nothing  of.  Besides, 
the  driftwood  itself  is  dangerous  this 
morning." 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  bit,  but  kept 
steadily  on. 

When  I  took  up  my  position  a  few  yards 
to  the  left  and  on  a  level  with  her  she 
turned  on  me  indignantly. 

"Excuse  me,  Sir  Impertinence,  but  do 
you  take  me  for  a  child  or  a  fool?  Are 
you  one  df  those  inflated  individuals  who 
imagine  that  masculine  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  can  do  anything?" 

"Far  from  it,"  I  answered,  "but,  as  it 
so  happens,  I  am  slightly  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  bay  than  you  are  and  I  mere- 
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ly  wished  you  to  benefit  from  my  knowl- 
edge." , 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  interest, 
Mr.  Bremner.  However,  I  know  my  own 
capabilities  in  the  water,  just  as  you  know 
yours.  Now,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  spoil 
what  to  me  has  been  a  pleasure  so  far  you 
will  leave  me." 

I  fell  back  a  few  yards,  feeling  that  it 
would  have  given  me  extreme  pleasure  to 
have  had  the  pulling  of  her  ears.  And, 
more  out  of  cussedness,  as  Jake  would  put 
it,  than  anything  else,  I  kept  plodding 
along  slowly,  neither  increasing  nor 
diminishing  the  distance  between  us. 

She  was  well  aware  of  my  proximity, 
and  at  last,  when  we  were  little  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  point  of 
the  rock  at  the  farthest  out  end  of  the 
wharf,  she  wheeled  on  me  like  the  exasper- 
ated sea-nymph  she  was. 

"I  told  you  the  other  day,  Mr.  Bremner, 
that  you  could  not  hide  the  fact  that  you 
were  a  gentleman.  If  you  do  not  wish 
me  to  regret  having  said  that,  you  will  go 
away.  I  am  perfectly  capable  of  looking 
after  myself." 

That  was  the  last  straw  for  me.  I  could 
see  that  she  was  a  splendid  swimmer  and 
that  she  was  likely  to  make  the  shore 
without  mishap,  although  I  could  also 
tell  that  she  was  tiring. 

"All  right!  I'll  go,"  I  shouted.  "But 
please  be  sensible,  there  was  a  heaw  drift 
of  wood  and  seaweed  last  night.  The  sea- 
weed always  gathers  in  at  your  side  of 
the  wharf,  and  it  is  treacherous.  Come 
this  way  and  land  ashore  from  my  side." 

"Thank  you!  Mr.  Bremner,"  she  called 
back  quite  pleasantly.  "But  I  came  this 
way  and  saw  very  little  seaweed,  so  I 
fancy  I  shall  be  able  to  get  back." 

Maddened   at  her  for  being   so   head- 
strong, I  veered  to  the  left  of  the  rocks, 
'while  she  held  on  to  the  right. 

I  did  not  look  in  her  direction  again, 
but  with  a  fast,  powerful  sidestroke,  I  shot 
ahead  and  soon  the  rocks  divided  us. 

I  was  barely  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach,  when  I  heard,  or  fancied  I  heard, 
just  the  faintest  of  inarticulate  cries. 

I  listened,  but  it  was  not  repeated.  In 
the  ordinary  course  I  would  have  paid  no 
heed,  but  something  above  and  beyond  me 
prompted  me  to  satisfy  myself  that  all 
was  right. 

I  swung  round  and  started  quickly  for 
the  point  of  the  rocks  again.  In  a  few 
seconds  I  reached  it  and  swam  round  to 
the  other  side.  I  scanned  the  water  be- 
tween me  and  the  shore,  it  was  smooth 
as  glass,  with  only  bobbing  brown  bulbs 
everywhere  denoting  the  presence  of  the 
seaweed. 

I  looked  at  the  beach  and  across  to  Miss 
Grant's  house.    There  was  no  one  in  sight. 

A  feeling  of  horror  crept  over  me.  It 
was  improbable,  impossible  that  she  could 
have  reached  the  shore  and  got  inside  the 
house  so  quickly. 

I  glanced  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
again. 

Good  God!  what  was  that? 

Not  fifty  yards  from  the  beach,  and  just 
at  the  point  where  the  bobbing  brown 
bulbs  were  thickest,  a  small  hand  and  an 
arm  broke  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
fingers  of  the  hand  closed  convulsively 
and  a  ring  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  Then 
the  hand  vanished. 

With  a  vigorous  crawl  stroke,  keeping 
well  on  the  surface  for  safety,  I  tore 
through  that  intervening  space. 

Oh!  how  I  thanked  God  for  my  excep- 
tional ability  in  diving  and  swimming 
under  the  water. 

As  I  got  over  the  spot  where  I  reckoned 
the  hand  had  appeared  I  became  cautious, 
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A  bumper  crop  may  mean  a 
loss  if  your  binder  cannot 
handle  it. 
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THE  FROST  &  WOOD  BINDER 


has  practically  grown  up,  in  the  last  80  years,  with  Canadian 
Agriculture  and  has  been  improved  and  tested  until  to-day  it 
represents  the  ideal  Binder  for  Canadian  crops. 

The  crop  wont  wait— your  binder  must  be  ready 


The  Canadian  farmer  demands  and  must 
have  a  binder  that  will  cut  any  kind  of 
crop — heavy,  thin,  tangled  or  straight — it 
must  be  light  draft,  easily  handled  and  it 
must  last  for  years  with  but  little  repair 
service.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Frost  &  Wood  Binder  will  live  up 
to  the  highest  expectations  in  all  these  re- 
spects. We  use  light,  high  carbon  steel  and 
put  high-class  roller  bearings  at  every  fric- 
tion point  so  as  to  get  light  draft  and 
strength.  The  reel  can  be  moved  by  an 
easy,   convenient  lever  to  bring   any   kind   of 


grain,  tangled  or  not,  to  the  cutter  bar  and 
once  there  Frost  &  Wood  force  feed  elevators 
can  be  absolutely  relied  upon  to  deliver  it 
to  the  binder,  and  the  sure  tying  knotter. 
By  another  easy  adjustment  you  can  tie  any 
size  sheet  you  want — and  even  the  sheaf  car- 
rier is  well  thought  out  ' —  lowering  the 
sheaves  gently  and  regularly  to  the  ground 
so  no  grain  is  shelled.  A  Frost  &  Wood 
Binder  is  a  guarantee  that  you'll  get  your 
crop  in.  Many  are  in  use  up  to  20  years 
old,  giving  fine  service. 


This  Binder  question  is  a  mighty  important  one.  Be 
sure  to  read  our  illustrated  Binder  folder — ask  our 
nearest    agent    or    write    our    nearest    Branch    to-day. 


The  Frost    &  Wood 

Limited 


CO.    Sold    in    Western  Cockshutt     Plow      Co. 

Ontario    and 

Montreal,  SMITH'S  FALLS,        *<?».$.' "  Limited 

St.  John  by  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


for  I  knew  the  danger  and  I  had  no  desire 
to  get  entangled  and  thus  end  the  chances 
of  both  of  us.  I  sank  down  slowly  and  per- 
pe:-  'icularly,  keeping  my  knees  bent  and 
my  feet  together,  feeling  carefully  with  my 
hands  the  while.  The  water  was  clear,  but 
I  could  see  only  a  little  way  because  of 
the  seaweed. 

How  thickly  it  had  gathered!  Long, 
curling,  tangling  stuff! 

Several  times  I  had  to  change  my  posi- 
tion quickly  in  order  to  avoid  being  caught 
among  the  great,  waving  tendrils  which, 
lower  down,  interweaved  like  the  meshes 
of  a  gigantic  net. 

I  stayed  under  water  as  long  as  I  dared, 
then,  with  lungs  afire,  I  had  to  come  to 
the  surface  for  air. 

Desperately  I  started  again. 

I  swam  several  yards  nearer  to  the 
rocks  and  sank  once  more.    This  time  my 


groping  hands  found  what  they  were  seek- 
ing. Far  down,  almost  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  the  bcdy  of  Miss  Grant  lay. 

I  passed  my  hands  over  her.  Her  head 
and  arms  were  clear  of  the  awful  tangle, 
but  both  her  legs  were  enmeshed. 

Fighting  warily  and  working  like  one 
possessed  I  tore  at  the  slithering  ropes 
and  bands  that  bound  her.  I  got  one  foot 
and  leg  clear,  then  with  bursting  lungs  I 
attacked  the  other. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  should  never  get  her 
free.  How  I  fought  and  struggled  with 
that  damnable  sea-growth!  fearing  and 
fearing  afresh  that  I  would  have  to  make 
to  the  surface  for  air,  or  drown  where  I 
was. 

As  I  worked  frantically  I  grew  defiant, 
and  decided  to  drown  rather  than  leave 
the  girl  who  had  already  been  far  too  long 
under  water. 
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My  head  throbbed  and  hammered.  My 
senses  reeled  and  rallied  and  reeled  again 
as  I  tore  and  struggled.  Then,  when  hope 
was  leaving  me,  I  felt  something  snap.  I 
caught  at  the  body  beside  me  and  I  drifted 
upward  and  upward — I  did  not  know 
how  or  where. 

The  thought  flashed  through  me;  "This 
is  the  last.  It  is  all  over."  I  opened  my 
throat  to  allow  the  useless  carbonized  air 
to  escape.  I  was  conscious  of  the  act  and 
-knew  its  consequence,  a  flood  of  salt  water 
in  my  lungs,  then  suffocation  and  death. 
But  I  did  not  care  now. 

My  lungs  deflated,  then — oh!  delicious 
ecstasy!  instead  of  water,  I  drew  to  my 
dying  body  air  reviving,  life-giving,  life- 
sustaining  oxygen. 

I  panted  and  gasped,  as  life  ran  through 
my  veins.  Blood  danced  in  my  thump- 
ing heart.  I  caught  at  my  reeling  senses. 
I  clutched  like  a  miser  at  the  body  I  held. 

I  struggled  and  opened  my  eyes. 

I  was  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
afloat!  In  my  arms  I  held  the  lady  I  had 
wrested  from  the  deadly  seaweed. 

How  well  I  knew,  even  in  those  awful 
moments,  that  I  was  not  the  cause  of  that 
wonderful  rescue.  I  was  present,  true, 
but  it  was  the  decreeing  of  the  great,  liv- 
ing, but  Unseen  Power,  who  had  farther 
use  for  both  of  us  in  the  bright  old  world, 
who  had  more  work  for  us  to  perform  ere 
he  called  us  to  our  last  accounting. 

Well  I  knew  then  that  every  moment  of 
time  was  more  precious  than  ordinary 
hours  of  reckoning,  yet  I  dared  not  hurry 
with  my  burden  across  that  short  strip 
of  water  lest  we  should  again  become  en- 
tangled. 

Foot  by  foot  I  worked  my  way  until  I 
was  clear  of  the  seaweed,  then  I  kicked 
forcefully  for  the  shore,  and,  with  my 
unconscious,  perhaps  dead,  burden  in  my 
arms,  I  scrambled  up  the  face  of  the  rocks^ 
and  into  the  house. 

"Quick!  For  God's  sake!  Hot  water, 
blankets!"  I  cried  to  Miss  Grant's  semi- 
petrified  companion. 

She  stood  and  looked  at  me  in  horror 
and  bewilderment.  Then  I  remembered 
that  my  shouting  was  in  vain,  for  she  was 
stone-deaf. 

But  this  good  old  lady's  helplessness 
was  short-lived. 

"Lay  her  down,"  she  cried;  "  I  know 
how  to  handle  this.  If  there's  a  spark  of 
life  in  her  I  can  bring  her  round." 

I  laid  the  limp  form  on  the  bed,  on  top 
of  the  spotless  linen. 

As  I  did  so,  I  looked  upon  the  pale  face, 
with  its  eyes  closed  and  the  brine  rolling 
in  drops  over  those  lone  ~~Mpn  eyelashes; 
then  upon  the  glorious  sun-kissed  hair, 
now  water-soaked  and  tangled. 

I  cried  in  my  soul,  "Oh,  God!  is  this  end 
and  she  so  beautiful?" 

Already  the  elderly  lady  had  com- 
menced first  aid  in  a  business-like  way. 
It  was  something  I  knew  only  a  little  about 
so  I  went  into  the  kitchen  in  a  nerspiring 
terror  of  suspense,  and  I  stood  there  by 
the  stove,  ready  to  be  of  assistance  at  any 
moment  should  I  be  called. 

After  what  seemed  hours  of  waiting  I 
heard  a  moan  and  through  the  moaning 
came  a  voice,  sweet  but  pitiful,  and 
breathing  of  agony. 

"Oh!  why  did  you  bring  me  back?  Why 
did  you  not  let  me  die?" 

Again  followed  a  long  waiting,  with  the 
soothing  voice  of  Miss  Grant's  able  com- 
panion talking  to  her  patient  as  she 
wrought  with  her. 

There  was  a  spell  of  dreadful  nausea 
but,  when  it  came,  I  knew  the  worst  wa 
over. 

The  elderly  lady  came  to  the  door  wit 
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a  request  for  a  hot-water  bottle,  which  I 
got  for  her  with  alacrity. 

At  last  she  came  out  to  me,  and  her 
kindly  face  was  beaming. 

"My  dear,  good  boy,"  she  said,  as  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks,  "she  is  lying 
peacefully  and  much  better.  In  an  hour 
or  two  she  will  be  up  and  around.  Would 
you  care  to  see  her?  Just  to  put  your 
mind  at  ease." 

"Indeed  I  would,"  I  responded. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  room,  and  there 
on  the  bed  lay  Miss  Grant,  breathing 
easily,  alive,  life  athrob  in  her  veins. 

A  joyful  reaction  overwhemed  me,  for, 
no  matter  how  humble  had  been  my  part, 
I  had  been  chosen  to  help  to  save  her. 

As  I  stood  by  her  her  eyes  opened — 
great,  light-brown  eyes,  bright  and 
agleam  as  of  molten  gold.  They  roved  the 
room,  then  they  rested  on  me. 

"What!"  she  groaned,  "you  still  here? 
Oh !  go  away,  go  away." 

My  heart  sank  within  me  and  my  face 
blushed  with  confusion. 

I  might  have  understood  that  what  she 
said  was  merely  the  outpouring  of  an 
overpowering  weakness,  which  was  mingl- 
ing the  mental  pictures  focused  on  the 
young  lady's  mind,  but  I  failed  to  think 
anything  but  that  she  had  a  natural  dis- 
taste for  my  presence  and  was  not,  even 
now,  grateful  for  the  assistance  I  had  ren- 
dered. 

With  my  head  bowed  I  walked  to  the 
door. 

Mrs.  Malmsbury — for  that  was  the 
elderly  lady's  name — came  to  me.  She 
had  not  heard,  but  she  had  surmised. 

"Oh !  Mr.  Bremner,  if  my  dear  Mary 
has  said  anything  amiss  to  you,  do  not  be 
offended;  for  she  is  hardly  herself  yet. 
Why!  she  is  only  newly  back  from  the 
dead." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me  and  I  took 
it  gratefuly.  But,  as  I  walked  over  to 
my  quarters  and  dressed  myself,  the  feel- 
of  resentment  in  my  heart  did  not  abate; 
and  I  vowed  then  to  myself  that  I  would 
think  of  Mary  Grant  no  more — that  I 
would  avoid  her  when  I  could  and  keep 
strictly  to  my  own  beloved  masculine, 
bachelor  pursuits  and  to  the  pathway  I 
had  mapped  out  for  myself. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
Good  Medicine 

The  Rev.  William  Auld  was  due  to  visit 
Golden  Crescent  that  afternoon.  I  almost 
wearied  for  his  coming,  for  he  was  enter- 
taining and  uplifting.  He,  somehow,  had 
the  happy  knack  of  instilling  fresh 
energy,  fresh  ambition,  fresh  hope,  into 
everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  noisy  launch  at  last  came  chug- 
chugging  up  the  bay.  He  started  with  the 
far  point  of  the  Crescent  and  called  at 
every  creek,  cove,  and  landing  at  which 
there  was  a  home.  Then  he  crept  along 
the  shore-line  to  Jake's  place. 

"My  turn  next,"  I  soliloquized.  But, 
no!  he  held  out,  waving  his  hand  in  salu- 
tation. 

It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  make  a 
call  on  Miss  Grant  before  finishing  his 
Sabbath  labors  at  my  bungalow. 

He  stayed  there  *a  long  time — so  long, 
that  I  was  beginning  to  give  up  hope  of 
his  ever  getting  my  length;  but,  finally, 
his  cheery  voice  hailed  me  from  my  door- 
way and  roused  my  drooping  spirits. 
.  His  pale,  gentle  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles. 

"Good  boy!  Good  boy!"  he  commented. 
"God  bless  you!  He  is  blessing  you,  eh, 
George!" 

"How  is  the  lady?"  I  inquired. 


comes  as  a  welcome  comfort  as  well 
as  a  summer  economy  to  the  farmer, 
his  wife,  his  son  and  daughter, 

FLEET  FOOT  SHOES  will  make 
farm  work  easier  because  they  are 
light  and  springy,  and  so  staunch 
that  they  stand  up  to  any  farm  work. 

Their  sturdy  wear  and  low  price 
make  them  the  most  economical 
shoes  you  can  put  on  this  summer, 
for  you  can  have  two  or  three  pairs 
of  FLEET  FOOT  for  the  price  of 
one  pair  of  leather  shoes. 

None  genuine  without  the  name  FLEET 
FOOT  stamped  on  the  sole.     Look  for  it. 

The  best  Shoe  Stores  sell  FLEET  FOOT 
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Year  University, 
Household  Science, 
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Studies,  Gymnasium 
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For  Calendar  apply  to 

Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.  A. 

Principal,  94: 
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Fairbanks 

Wagon  Scales 

are  the  practical  heavy  load  scale 
for  the  farm  as  well  as  for  con- 
tractors, builders,  hay  and  grain 
dealers  or  coal  merchants.  Fair- 
banks Wagon  Scales  are  simple, 
accurate  and  fill  every  weighing 
requirement  in 

Capacities  5  and  10  Tons 
Every  Fairbanks  Wagon  Scale 
may  be  fitted  with  a  Compound 
or  Columbia  Grain  Beam,  adapt- 
able to  graduations  and  stand- 
ards required  by  the  purchaser. 
Platforms<  are  of  steel  frame 
construction  and  vary  from  8  x 
14  ft.  to  7  ft.  11  in.  x  22  ft. 

Fairbanks  Pitless  Wagon  Scales 

are  the  accurate  scales  for  use 
where  a  pit  is  undesirable.  Height 
of  scale  nine  inches.  This  is  an 
ideal  outfit  for  farm,  contracting 
and  quarry  use.  Capacity  5  tons. 
All  prices  are  exclusive  of  timber 
and  foundations.  Write  our  near- 
est branch  for  full  particulars. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited 

St.  John    Quebec    Montreal 
Ottawa     Toronto    Hamilton 
Winnipeg    Calgary    Windsor 
Saskatoon     Vancouver       76 


SILAGE 

MEANS 

SUCCESS 

For    years    BIS- 
SELE  SILOS  have 
been    giving    good 
service.     They  are 
built  of  the  best  se- 
lected   Wood    and 
thoroughly   treat- 
ed with  wood  pre- 
servative oils  that 
,    prevent  decay. 


You  Can  Have  A 
Bissell  Silo 

It  saves  the  whole  crop,  preventing 
Waste.  You  can  keep  more  Stock,  util- 
ize more  roughage.  You  can  have  ex- 
cellent feed  for  your  stock  Summer  and 
Winter.tides  you  over  the  drowth  period 
—and  the  Bissell  Silo  won't  decay.  It 
has  strong,  rigid  walls,  air  tight.  It's 
your  Silent  Money  Maker.  Write  us 
tor  information  as  to  your  particular 
requirements,  or  ask  the  Bissell  Agent. 

T.  E.  Bissell  Co.  Limited 

Dept.   Y  Elora,  Ont.    6 


"Almost  as  well  as  ever,"  he  replied. 
"She  has  had  a  severe  shake  up  though. 
It  must  have  been  touch  and  go.  She  was 
up,  George,  and  talked  to  me.  She  told  me 
everything  she  could  remember.  How  she 
refused  to  take  your  well-intentioned  ad- 
vice, and  suffered  the  consequences  of  her 
folly!    She  gave  me  this  note  for  you." 

He  held  out  an  envelope  and  I  took  it 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows,  "Read  it,  man! 
read  it!" 

"It  will  do  later,  Mr.  Auld;  there  is  no 
hurry." 

He  shook  his  old,  grey  head  in  surprise. 
"Well,  well,  well!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Have    you    visited    the    Clarks    yet, 
George?"  he  asked  after  a  pause. 
"Yes!" 

"And  what  did  you  find  there?" 
"Discord,"  I  answered. 
"So  you  know  all  about  it,  eh!" 
"You  are  a  minister  of  God,  Mr.  Auld; 
you  have  influence  with  such  a  man  as 
Andrew  Clark.    Surely  you  can  move  him 
from  that  damnable  position  he  has  taken 
up?" 

"I  would  to  God  I  could,"  he  said 
fervently.  "For  ten  years  I  have  preach- 
ed to  him,  scolded  him,  cajoled  him, 
threatened  him  with  hell-fire  and  ever- 
'  lasting  torment;  yes,  I  have  even  refused 
to  dispense  the  sacrament  to  him  unless  he 
relented,  but  I  might  as  well  have  ex- 
pended my  energies  on  the  Ghoul  Rock 
out  there  at  the  opening  to  the  bay." 

"But  he  professes  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian, Mr.  Auld,"  I  put  in. 

"Yes!  and  no  man  on  the  coast  tries  to 
live  a  good  life  more  than  he  does.  I  am 
sure,  every  moment  of  his  life,  he  deeply 
regrets  the  rash  vow  he  made,  but  he  be- 
lieves, in  the  sight  of  God,  he  is  doing 
right  in  keeping  to  it.  He  is  obsessed. 
Now,  George,  what  is  there  left  for  me  to 
try?" 

"Physical  force,"  I  exclaimed  angrily. 
"George, "  he  said,  almost  horri- 
fied, "it  is  not  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
to  think  of  violence." 

"Why  not?"  I  went  on.  "Andrew 
Clark  is  slowly  torturing  his  wife  to  death. 
Surely,  if  there  ever  was  an  occasion,  this 
is  it!  A  few  days  of  violence  may  save 
years  of  torture  to  both  and,  maybe,  save 
his  eternal  soul  besides." 

He  sat  in  silence  for  a  while,  then  he 
startled  me. 

"Come  boy!  You  have  a  scheme  in  your 
head.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  may  God 
forgive  me  if  I  do  wrong — but,  if  it  ap- 
peals to  me  as  likely  to  move  that  old, 
living  block  of  Aberdeen  granite,  or  even 
to  cause  a  few  hours'  joy  to  his  dear, 
patient  wife  Margaret,  I'll  carry  it 
through  if  I  can." 

I  unfolded  what  had  been  in  my  mind. 
"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  I  asked. 
He  shook  his  head  dubiously. 
"It  is   dangerous;   it  is   violent;    it  is 
not  what  a  minister  is  expected  to  do  to 
any  of  his  flock;  and  it  is  only  a  chance 
that  it  will  effect  its  purpose. 

"Where  would  you  put  him?"    I  asked, 
as  if  he  had  agreed. 
He  smiled. 

Oh !  there  is  the  log  cabin  at  the  back 
of  the  farm,  where  he  keeps  nothing  but 
an  incubator.  It  has  a  heavy  door  and 
only  a  small  window. 

"Man,  if  we  could  inveigle  him  in 
there!" 

The  Rev.  William  Auld  positively 
chuckled  as  he  thought  of  it. 

I  knew  then  that  he  was  not  so  very 
far  away  from  his  schoolboy  days,  des- 
pite his  age  and  experience. 
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"When  can  we  start  in?" 
He  thought  a  little. 

"The  sooner  the  better,"  he  said.  "Joe 
is  busy  towing  booms  this  week  and  there 
is  no  possible  chance  of  him  coming  home. 
I  am  not  too  busy  and  can  spare  the  part 
of  three  or  four  consecutive  days  for  the 
job. 

"If  we  can  only  get  Margaret  and  Rita 
to  agree!" 

"I  can  guarantee  Rita,"  I  said. 
"And  I  can  coerce  Margaret,"  he  put  in. 
"We'll  arrange  with  the  women  folks 
to-morrow  some  time,  and  we'll  tackle  poor 
old  Andrew  the  following  afternoon." 

The  minister  waited  and  had  tea  with 
me.  It  was  late  when  he  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

Just  as  I  was  tumbling  into  bed  I  re- 
membered Mary  Grant's  letter. 

I  took  it  out  of  my  coat  pocket  and 
opened  it.  It  was  not  a  letter  after  all; 
merely  a  note. 

"Please,  please  forgive  me,"  it  read. 
"You  are  a  brave  and  very  gallant  gentle- 
man. 

Mary  Grant." 
"George  my  boy!"  I  soliloquised,  "That 
ought  to  satisfy  you." 

But  it  did  not.  In  the  frame  of  mind  I 
then  was  in,  nothing  could  possibly  have 
propitiated  me. 

As  I  dropped  to  sleep,  the  phrase  re- 
curred again  and  again:  "You  are  a 
brave  and  gallant  gentleman."  That, 
may  be  but,  after  all,  a  poor  and  humble 
gentleman  working  for  wages  in  a  coun- 
try store.    So  why  worry? 

Next  morning,  although  it  was  not  the 
day  the  steamer  was  due,  I  ran  the  white 
flag  to  the  top  of  the  pole  at  the  point  of 
the  rocks,  in  the  hope  that  Rita  would  see 
it  and  take  it  as  a  signal  that  I  wished  to 
speak  with  her  and  so  save  me  a  trip 
across,  for  I  expected  some  of  th°  «in»i 
from  the  camps  and  I  never  liked  to  be 
absent  or  to  keep  them  waiting. 

Just  before  noon  Rita  presented  her- 
self. 

"Say,  George!  what's  the  rag  ud  for? 
Did  you  forget  what  day  of  the  week  it 
was,  or  is  it  your  birthday? 

"I  brought  you  a  pie  in  case  it  might  be 
your  anniversary.  Made  it  this  morning." 
I  laughed  to  the  bright  little  lass  who 
stood  before  me  with  eyes  dancing  mis- 
chievously, white  teeth  showing,  and  the 
pink  of  her  cheeks  glowing  through  the 
olive  tint  of  her  skin. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Rita  the  prettier  she 
seemed  in  my  eyes,  for  she  was  lively 
and  agile,  trim,  neat  and  beautifully 
rounded,  breathing  always  of  fragant  and 
exuberant  health. 

"Sit  down  beside  me  on  the  steps  here, 
Rita."  I  said.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
That  is  why  I  put  the  flag  up.  Rita,  what 
would  you  give  to  have  your  granddad 
renounce  his  vow  some  day  and  begin 
speaking  to  your  grandmother  as  if  noth- 
ing had  ever  been  amiss?" 

She  looked  at  me  and  her  lips  trembled. 
"Say,  George!     Don't  fool  me.     I  aint 
myself  on  that  subject." 

"What  would  you  give,  Rita?" 
"I'd   give   anything.      I'd   pretty   near 
give  my  life,   George;   for  grandmother 
would  be  happier'n  an  angel." 

"Would  you  help,  if  someone  knew  a 
way?" 

"George,  sure  you  aint  foolin'?  True, 
you  aint  foolin'?" 

For  answer,  I  plunged  into  the  scheme. 
To  be  continued 
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WESTERN  WOMEN  ARE  LIVE 
WIRES 

Continued  from  page  16 

they  are  no  new  thing.  It  was  just  three 
years  ago  that  the  president  of  the 
Women's  Institutes  in  Alberta  started  a 
campaign  for  increased  home  canning. 
The  first  result  was  that  a  girl's  canning 
club  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Vermilion. 
The  girls  raised  the  garden  truck,  canned 
the  products  and  were  offered  prizes  for 
the  finest  exhibit,  all  of  which  has  led  to 
very  wide  activity  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion. 

Perhaps  no  women  are  deserving  of 
higher  commendation  than  the  school 
teachers  who  responded  to  the  need  of 
Alberta  when  well-known  women,  such  as 
Nellie  McClung,  volunteered  to  go  to  the 
other  provinces  to  enlist  recruits  to  make 
up  the  shortage  of  900  teachers  in  that 
province.  It  was  felt  by  all  thoughtful 
women  that  whatever  else  was  neglected, 
the  education  of  the  young  could  not  be 
allowed  to  go  by  the  board,  and  that  ignor- 
ance must  bring  disastrous  consequences 
in  its  train,  whether  it  flourished  in  Can- 
ada or  in  Russia. 

The  appeal  was  made  to  those  women 
who  could  be  liberated  from  what  they 
were  doing,  whether  in  homes  or  in  busi- 
ness, provided  they  had  a  standard  teach- 
er's certificate.  The  result  was  that  many 
women  who  had  not  taught  for  years,  but 
who  felt  it  their  duty  to  help  in  this  crisis, 
left  their  homes  and  went  to  Alberta  to 
make  up  the  shortage  there.  Ontario 
sent  a  generous  contribution.  British 
Columbia  sent  two  hundred  and  all  the 
other  provinces  contributed  their  share. 

This  service  cannot  be  over  estimated 
and  the  sacrifice  which  some  women  made 
in  this  connection  ranks  with  any  sacri- 
fice that  has  been  offered  to  the  country 
at  this  time. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  Home 
Economics  Associations  and  the  Household 
Science  teachers  who  have  energetically 
assisted  in  spreading  the  tenets  of  food 
conservation.  They  have  given  active  help 
to  all  food  economy  organizations  and 
their  demonstrations  and  lectures  have 
done  much  to  bring  home  to  the  western 


women  how  urgent  and  grave  the  food  sit- 
uation is.  The  Provincial  Departments  of 
Agriculture  have  seen  to  it  that  all  dem- 
onstrations and  lectures  given  under  their 
auspices  have  been  suited  to  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  hour. 

And  before  I  leave  the  food  question, 
which  is  inextricably  mingled  with  the 
activities  of  every  women's  organization  in 
the  West  to-day,  I  might  add  that  Mani- 
toba has  arranged  for  200  meetings  to  be 
held  during  the  summer  months  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  food  saving.  The 
other  provinces  have  drawn  up  a  similar 
schedule. 

Through  the  extension  work  of  the 
Manitoba  Government,  which  reaches  all 
manner  of  women  and  young  school  girls, 
4,000  girls  are  cultivating  war  gardens 
this  year,  2,000  have  agreed  to  keep 
chickens  and  635  to  keep  pigs.  In  some 
communities  the  schools  have  formed 
organizations.  The  boys,  too,  are  keeping 
pigs  and  in  the  fall  there  will  be  a  won- 
derful day  set  aside  for  those  youngsters 
when  the  porkers  are  shipped !  Last  year 
in  one  community  alone  a  whole  car-load 
of  hogs  was  raised  by  the  school  children. 

Ainong  other  things  that  they  have  ad- 
vocated, child  welfare  has  been  one  of  the 
pet  hobbies  of  the  Western  women  for  a 
long  time  past.  As  a  result  of  this  desire, 
the  schools  of  agriculture,  have  nursing 
courses.  During  the  summer  months 
nurses  are  employed  in  the  short  course 
schools.  Free  courses  are  given  in  these 
three  schools  in  winter  and  lectures  are 
delivered  at  various  centres  in  summer. 

But  the  organized  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  unorganized  women  of  the  West,  have 
not  confined  their  usefulness  to  their 
homes  and  farms  by  any  means.  They 
have  taken  up  such  live  issues  as  munici- 
pal hospitals,  equal  parental  rights, 
dower  rights,  a  minimum  wage  and  a  defin- 
itely defined  working  day.  They  are  out 
to  win  all  along  the  line,  too.  And  anyone 
who  knews  anything  about  them  believes 
that  they  will  accomplish  what  they 
undertake. 

While  the  fabric  of  reform  is  being 
woven  and  the  cradle  is  still  being  rocked, 
there  remains  the  universal  and  continu- 
ous appeal  of  the  Red  Cross. 

No  one  need  imagine  that  those  busy 


Western  women  forget  about  this.  It  does 
not  seem  to  matter  how  much  work  they 
have  to  do  outdoors  or  in;  how  much  fruit 
there  is  to  be  preserved;  how  many  cows 
to  be  milked;  how  much  butter  to  be  made 
— they  still  find  time  for  the  work  of 
mercy,  and  knitting  needles  click  in  the 
West  and  bandages  are  rolled  just  as 
energetically  as  anywhere  else  within  the 
domains  of  the  British  Empire.  Indeed, 
there  is  one  little  woman  who  has  three 
children,  keeps  house  for  them,  helps  her 
husband  on  the  farm  and  at  the  same 
time  has  been  able  to  beat  every  other 
woman  in  the  community  in  the  amount 
of  Red  Cross  work  she  has  done. 

So  it  goes ! 

One  can  only  indicate  what  those  women 
are  doing.  Call  them  organized  if  you 
like!  But  it  matters  not  at  all  whether 
they  belong  to  something  or  nothing,  they 
are  working  just  the  same. 

After  all,  patriotism  is  the  finest  unify- 
ing force  we  have  in  the  world  to-day. 
And  it  is  patriotism  and  love  of  the  sons 
they  have  sent  overseas  that  lie  behind  all 
their  efforts. 


UNITED  FARMERS  OF  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK 

Continued  from  page  8 

along  lines  similar  to  the  other  organiza- 
tions was  begun  in  the  winter  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  farmers  of  Pembroke  got 
together,  talked  over  conditions,  sent  to 
the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  for  their 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  have  started 
to  organize  and  adopt  their  constitution. 
The  first  branch  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
New  Brunswick  was  organized  at  Pem- 
broke on  February  8th,  1918.  They  now 
have  1,500  members,  1,000  of  which  are 
in  Carleton  County.  They  met  at  Wood- 
stock on  April  21st,  and  organized  a  Cen- 
tral Association  with  C.  L.  Smith  of 
Woostock  as  President;  F.  W.  Caldwell  as 
first  vice-president;  Allin  Chapman, 
second  vice-president,  and  a  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors, consisting  of  C.  R.  Inman,  Andover, 
Judson  Correy,  Red  Rapids,  A.  M.  Young 
of  Millville,  A.  A.  H.  Margison,  Center- 
Continued  on  page  40 
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THE  TREND  OF  THE  MARKETS 


LIVE  STOCK    PRICES  MORE  NORMAL 

By  P.  A.  Crane 

THE  Unprecedented  high  prices  prevail- 
ing for  cattle  on  the  Canadian  markets 
a  month  ago  have  suffered  a  collapse  and 
values  have  assumed  more  normal  propor- 
tions during  the  past  fortnight.  It  might 
be  said,  however,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  hardly  responsible  for  the  slump 
in  quotations.  Quality  is  the  big  factor  in 
accomplishing  the  decline.  Offerings  at  the 
various  centres  during  the  past  two  weeks, 
on  the  whole,  have  not  been  well  finished. 
Then  light  cattle  have  been  coming  for- 
ward all  too  abundantly,  and  these,  abat- 
toir buyers  declare,  do  not  dress  well  for 
beef.  Much  better  results  would  have  been 
obtained  had  they  been  left  on  grass  for 
another  few  weeks.  Undoubtedly  well 
finished,  fat  beef  is  still  capable  of  bring- 
ing high  figures,  but  packing  concerns  are 
determined  not  to  pay  these  top  prices  for 
cattle  only  of  medium  grades. 

Buyers  have  been  purchasing  freely,  how- 
ever, at  the  Canadian  centres,  and  trade, 
for  the  most  part,  has  been  active.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  last  week  of  June  there 
was  a  tendency  to  slow,  draggy  business 
when  values  showed  declines  varying  from 
50  cents  to  one  dollar  per  cwt.  However, 
for  the  balance  of  the  fortnight  under  re- 
view trading  was  steady  at  the  lower  levels, 
with  demand  moderately  brisk.  The  fact  is 
that  the  weather  has  been  unusually  cool 
for  summer  and  domestic  consumption,  apart 
from  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  Can- 
ada's Food  Board  in  public  eating  places, 
has  not  decreased  to  the  same  extent  as 
under  conditions  of  extreme  heat.  There 
is  still  some  buying  on  the  part  of  packers 
for  export,  but  the  cattle  now  moving  to 
the  markets  do  not  make  beef  exactly  ac- 
cording to  overseas  requirements.  The  trend 
of  the  market,  it  is  stated  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know,  is  not  towards  stronger 
quotations,  and  the  prediction  is  asserted 
that  values  will  show  further  recessions 
before  they  are  again  higher.  Offerings 
during  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first 
week  of  July,  while  showing  increases  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  have  only  been 
moderately  heavy.  It  is  believed  that  with 
increasing  "runs"  prices  will  fall  off,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  fact  that  immediate 
needs  for  overseas  must  be  filled  wi  1 
prove  a  steadying  factor.  Britain  is  re- 
ceiving largely  of  her  meat  supplies  from 
Canada  at  the  present  time.  It  is  said 
that  Argentina  has  plenty  of  cattle  for 
export,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  to  secure 
shipping  space.  Until  more  requisite  ton- 
nage is  available  Canada  will  at  least  com- 
mand a  large  part  of  the  beef  export  trade. 

Offerings  at  the  Toronto  Stock  Yards  in 
the  two  weeks  numbered  9,784,  a  slightly 
lower  figure  than  for  the  preceding  period, 
but  larger  by  a  few  hundred  than  in  1917. 
The  best  price  at  Toronto  for  steers  and 
heifers  of  a  real  good  quality  was  $16.25 
per  cwt.  Animals  worth  that  figure  did  not 
number  more  than  a  straight  load.  An- 
other bunch  of  fairly  fat  butcher  steers 
brought  $15.75.  These  were  the  outstand- 
ing prices  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  trend 
of  the  market,  as  compared  with  a  month 
or  six  weeks  ago  when  choice  heavy  catt'e 
brought  as  high  as  $18  per  cwt.,  and  one  or 
two  exceptionally  fine  loads  sold  at  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  year  at  $18.50. 
Greatly  increased  offerings  on  the  Montreal 
market  during  the  last  week  of  June  did 
much  to  weaken  values,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing seven-day  period  there  was  a  partial 
recovery,  with  prices  more  stabilized.  Quo- 
tations were  lower  by  possibly  50  cents. 
There  were  few  cattle  that  brought  as  high 
as   $15   at   Montreal,   with   the   bulk   of   the 


choice  sort  selling  at  from  $12.50  to  $13.50. 
The  absence  of  any  first-class  butchers  did 
not  tempt  any  higher  figures,  and  on  some 
occasions  the  supply  of  only  medium  grades 
was    more    than    sufficient    for    the    demand. 

The  Western  situation  js  best  described 
as  listless.  The  trade  in  Western  Canada 
is  quiet  at  the  present  time.  Offerings 
have  been  light  at  Calgary.  While  quan- 
tity has  been  less  quality  has  been  poor. 
Prices  possibly  have  maintained  a  steadier 
tone  at  Winnipeg  than  at  Calgary,  with 
receipts  holding  up  pretty  good.  There 
were  about  6,000  head  on  sale  at  the  Mani- 
toban  market,  but  the  finish  averaged  in- 
ferior. Medium  half  fat  stuff  were  some- 
times difficult  to  dispose  of.  The  best  did 
not  sell  much  above  $12.50,  and  the  outside 
limit  for  choice  steers  did  not  go  beyond 
$14.50.  Little  choice  stuff  is  being  offered 
at  Calgary,  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  being 
only  fair  to  poor.  Lower  prices  than  those 
now  prevailing  are  predicted.  A  fair  num- 
ber of  stocker  cattle  are  coming  forward  to 
this  market,  and  at  the  prices  asked  would 
be  good  buying,  but  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  of  the  feed  supply  is  undoubtedly 
affecting  the  sale  of  this  class  of  cattle. 
However,  recent  rains  in  Alberta  have 
tended  to  improve  the  movement  of  stockers 
and  feeders.  Stockers  are  selling  around 
$6.50.  Fair  beef  cattle  at  Calgary  are 
bringing  from  $9.25  to  $11.50.  Receipts  in 
the  two  weeks  numbered  approximately 
1,500. 

While  Canadian  hog  prices  have  been 
manifestly  weak  during  the  past  month  at 
the  time  of  writing  there  is  a  decidedly 
lirmer  feeling  to  the  market.  During  the 
first  week  of  July  quotations  at  Toronto 
rose  from  25  to  40  cents  per  cwt.  with  the 
prediction  being  made  by  commission  men 
that  additional  advances  would  follow.  Re- 
newed strength  in  the  hog  market  appears 
to  be  general.  Prices  are  stronger  at  the 
American  centres,  and  also  in  the  Cana- 
dian West.  Receipts  of  hogs  are  showing 
increase  and  from  now  on  offerings  should 
expand  rather  than  contract.  But  a  de- 
mand from  packers  for  hogs  for  immediate 
killing  is  also  helping  the  market.  In  spite 
of  increased  production  everywhere  on  this 
side  it  is  said  authoritatively  that  indi- 
cations point  to  a  world  shortage  of  pork. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  said  to  have 
been  a  reduction  of  nearly  24  per  cent,  in 
hog  holdings  since  the  war  began,  in  Den- 
mark of  close  to  34  per  cent.,  and  in  France 
of  over  40  per  cent.  Canadian  hog  prices 
varied  in  these  two  weeks  from  $18.25  at 
Toronto  to  $19  at  Montreal.  At  Winnipeg 
sales  were  made  around  $18  and  at  Calgary 
at  $18.35.  Offerings  at  any  of  the  markets 
while  increasing  are  not  large,  and  this 
tends  to  firmer  prices.  At  Toronto  receipts 
were  14,116  hogs,  at  Montreal  3,200,  at 
Winnipeg  9,900,  and  at  Calgary  1,000. 

Offerings  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  on  the 
increase  and  should  continue  so  from  now 
on.  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  spring 
lambs  available  and  these  are  bringing 
top  prices.  Quotations  on  lambs  are  at 
the  highest  levels  at  Toronto,  where  they 
are  bringing  from  $20  to  $22.  At  Montreal 
values  are  a  dollar  lower  a,nd  at  Winnipeg 
lamb  prices  rule  around  $18.  Sheep  range 
from  $10  to  $14.50  per  cwt. 


R.R.  No.  5,  Cobourg. 
I  have  not  yet  received  July  1st  number  of 
Farmers'  Magazine.  It  is  a  splendid  maga- 
zine. The  serial  story  is  very  good  and  I 
am  also  looking  forward  to  the  remaining 
five  articles  by  John  Clay.  Your  magazine  is 
too  valuable  to  lose  a  single  copy.  Please 
vend  July  1st  issue. 

John  A.  B.  Wilson. 


HIGH  PRICES  IN  EGGS  AND  DAIRY 
PRODUCE 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 

THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  dairy  mar- 
ket since  our  last  report  was  the  visit  of  a 
prominent  official  to  Toronto,  where  he  inti- 
mated that  excessive  prices  were  being  paid 
for  butter.  He  stated  that  the  Dairy  Products 
Commission,  which  has  charge  of  the  export 
of  all  dairy  products  from  Canada  to  Great 
Britain,  would  only  pay  43%c'per  pound  for 
best  creamery  butter  at  Montreal,  and  lc  be- 
low this  for  second  grade  stuff.  He  gave  the 
further  unpleasant  reminder  that  much  of 
Ontario's  creamery  butter  would  be  placed  in 
the  lower  category. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  report  butter  was  on 
the  up-grade  at  Toronto  and  Montreal,  cream- 
ery stuff  being  quoted  at  a  top  of  44c  per 
pound  at  each  point.  As  this  is  being  written 
it  is  43c  at  Toronto,  but  Montreal  has  held  up 
to  the  44c  top.  Even  at  this,  the  price  com- 
pares favorably  with  recent  years. 

The  further  intimation  of  the  authorities  to 
the  effect  that  produce  dealers  could  only  store 
sufficient  stock  to  meet  their  normal  demands 
based  on  last  year's  business  has  cut  off 
speculative  buying,  and  the  surplus  that  was 
previously  accounted  for  by  speculators  is  now 
being  taken  up  by  the  Commission,  which 
means  that  later  on  we  may  expect  to  face  a 
shortage  here,  and  have  to  import  from  what- 
ever source  is  available,  paying  whatever  price 
the  holders  demand;  this  looks  like  poor 
economy  from  a  Canadian  standpoint.  It  has 
not,  however,  been  made  apparent  that  the 
Imperial  authorities  had  the  interests  of 
Canada  particularly  at  heart  -when  it  came  to 
the  setting  of  prices.  The  first  object  is 
securing  supplies  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

"bears"  at  the  cheese  boards 
In  the  cheese  market,  also,  a  situation  has 
developed  during  the  past  several  weeks,  and 
is  now  painfully  apparent.  It  is  the  apparent 
decision  of  buyers  to  pay  no  more  than  22V4c 
on  Ontario  boards,  which  is  in  some  cases  al- 
most within  one  cent  of  the  price  paid  on 
the  same  boards  last  year.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  is,  that,  considering  the  increased 
charges  made  by  the  makers  this  year,  many 
factory  patrons  will  receive  little  more  for 
their  milk  than  they  did  last  year.  A  na- 
tural accompaniment  of  this  fact  is  the  fur- 
ther one  that  the  make  of  cheese  appears  to 
be  falling  behind  that  of  last  year,  though 
Frank  Herns  of  London  declares  that  not  a 
cheese  factory  has  closed  in  Western  Ontario 
this  year  so  far  as  he  knows. 

Boardings  reported  in  the  daily  press  this 
season  have  totalled  162,000  boxes,  as  compar- 
ed with  275,000  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  255,000  for  the  previous  one.  Corrobora- 
tive evidence  comes  from  Montreal,  where 
receipts  are  already  26,000  boxes  short  for  the 
season.  This  showing  is  even  more  favorable 
than  the  situation  warrants,  for  last  year 
storage  was  permitted,  and  this  year  all  sur- 
plus not  required  by  the  trade  for  its  im- 
mediate purposes  must  be  turned  over  for  ex- 
port. This  means  heavier  exports  now,  and 
lighter  ones  later  on. 

Egg  prices  have  been  making  new  records 
at  all  markets  in  one  of  the  most  sensational 
rises  in  recent  market  history.  A  shortage  of 
supplies  all  over  this  continent  is  apparent, 
and  prices  have  been  steadily  moving  higher. 
Coupled  with  this  decreased  lay  is  an  increased 
demand  for  eggs  to  substitute  for  the  higher 
priced  meats,  and  for  private  storing  purposes 
in  water-glass  to  offset  later  high  prices.  The 
following  table  of  top  prices  will  illustrate  just 
how  general  the  movement  is: 

2  weeks     this 
ago       week 

Toronto    40c         46c 

Montreal    45c         48c 

Winnipeg     33c         36c 

New  York    40c         43c 
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What  to  Feed  the  Baby 

Right  Meals  For  Children  Shown  by  the  Women's   Institute  at 

Brampton  Baby  Clinic 


specially    planned   meal. 


The    child    should    not    be   left   to   take   his    chance   on   meals 
planned    for   older   people. 


IN  THE  Child  Welfare  exhibit  at 
Brampton,  the  Women's  Institute  of 
the  town  had  a  most  interesting 
showing  of  meals  for  children  from  twelve 
months,  or  the  time  of  leaving  off  bottle 
feeding,  to  six  years.  The  menus  followed 
were  those  recommended  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Health,  in  their  booklet 
"The  Baby." 

MEALS  FROM  TWELVE  TO  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 

Some  of  the  general  principles  were 
outlined  on  cards:  "All  cereals  to  be 
used  by  children  should  be  cooked  for  four 
hours;  all  vegetables  for  thirty  minutes." 
"No  bottles  after  the  first  year,  drink 
milk  from  a  cup;"  "Use  pasteurized  milk." 
This  is  for  children  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months. 

The  first  meal  of  the  day,  about  six  a.m., 
should  be  milk  from  eight  to  ten  ounces, 
and  thick  barley  water  or  oatmeal  -jelly, 
two  ounces. 

The  juice  of  one-half  orange  may  be 
given  at  nine  o'clock. 

At  ten,  milk  with  stale  bread,  or  milk 
with  well  cooked  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat 
or  wheatena. 

At  two  o'clock  broth  from  chicken,  beef 
or  mutton  with  boiled  rice  or  stale  bread 
broken  in,  or  scraped  beef  rolled  in  tiny 
balls  and  browned  on  a  hot  pan,  or  a  drink 
of  warm  milk  with  stale  bread  or  bread 
which  has  been  dried  out  in  the  oven. 

The  fourth  meal  comes  at  six  o'clock. 
It  may  be  milk  with  stale  bread,  or  well 
cooked  eornmeal,  farina,  oatmeal,  cracked 
wheat  or  cream  of  wheat  with  milk. 

At  ten  o'clock  from  eight  to  ten  ounces 
of  milk  and  two  ounces  of  thick  barley 
water  or  oatmeal  jelly. 

FROM    EIGHTEEN    MONTHS    TO    TWO    YEARS 

From  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
only  four  meals  a  day  are  given  instead  of 
five.  The  breakfast  at  seven-thirty  may 
consist  of  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  the 
pulp  of  four  or  five  stewed  prunes,  cereal 
cooked  at  least  three  hours,  (if  sweetened 
only  from  one  half  to  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  should  be  given)  and  milk.  A 
glass  of  milk,  warmed,  with  stale  and  pre- 
ferably dry  bread. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  glass  of  warmed 
milk  with  very  stale  bread  or  one  or  two 
graham  crackers  may  be  given. 

Dinner  comes  at  two  o'clock.  It.  may  be 
a  cup  of  broth  or  soup  made  from  beef, 


chicken  or  mutton  and  thickened  with 
farina,  peas  or  rice;  or  it  may  be  two 
ounces  beef  juice  or  dish  gravy  on  stale 
bread,  or  a  soft  boiled  or  poachad  egg, 
with  one  half  baked  potato  and  a  glass  of 
warmed  milk  or  boiled  rice  cooked  four 
hours.  A  dessert  of  apple-sauce,  blanc- 
mange, custard,  junket,  stewed  prunes  or 
plain  rice  pudding  should  be  given  with 
any  of  these  dinners. 

The  supper  will  be  of  well  cooked  cereal 
with  milk  and  a  glass  of  warmed  milk 
or  stale  bread  and  milk.  A  child  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  should  have 
at  least  four  glasses  of  milk  a  day,  no 
food  between  meals  and  water  several 
times  a  day. 

FROM  TWO  TO  THREE  YEARS 

Breakfast  at  seven-thirty  should  begin 
with  the  juice  of  one  sweet  orange,  the 
pulp  of  about  six  stewed  prunes,  or  apple 
sauce.  After  this  a  well-cooked  cereal, 
eornmeal,  oatmeal,  rice,  cracked  wheat  or 
wheatena  with  milk.  (If  sugar  is  used 
with  this  it  should  not  be  more  than  one 
teaspoonful.)  Instead  of  the  cereal,  a 
soft  boiled  or  poached  egg:  may  be  given 
with  stale  bread  or  toast.  The  meal  should 
be  finished  with  a  glass  of  warmed  milk. 

Dinner  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock  may 
consist  of  broth  or  soup  from  chicken, 
beef  or  mutton  thickened  with  peas  or  rice, 
chicken,  or  chop  or  rare  roast  beef,  or 
rare  steak  or  broiled  fish.  Asparagus  or 
carrots  or  string  beans  or  peas  or  sninach 
or  boiled  or  baked  potato.  All  voo-atables 
should  be  thoroughly  cooked  and  mashed. 
A  glass  of  warmed  milk  and  dessert  of 
baked  "apple,  plain  bread  nudding,  corn- 
starch, custard,  junket,  stewed  prunes  or 
plain  rice  pudding. 

Supper  at  five-thirty  may  be  well- 
cooked  cereal,  bread  and  milk,  bread  and 
butter  and  cocoa,  stewed  fruit,  apple 
sauce. 

FROM   THREE   TO   SLT  YEARS 

For  children  from  three  to  six  years, 
milk  should  continue  to  be  the  main  article 
of  diet.  Cereals  should  be  cooked  from 
three  to  four  hours  and  oatmeal  should  be 
given  several  times  a  week  on  account  of 
its  action  on  the  bowels. 

Bread  should  be  fairly  stale,  or  dried 
off,  not  browned  in  the  oven.  Whole  wheat 


or  graham  bread  is  best.  Graham  or 
saltine  crackers  can  be  given. 

Soups  from  beef  broth,  mutton  broth, 
chicken  broth  with  rice,  milk  soup  and 
strained  vegetable  soup  should  be  given 
frequently. 

Beef  should  generally  be  rare.  Chil- 
dren this  age  can  have  roast  beef  minced, 
broiled  tenderloin  minced,  chicken,  boiled 
or  broiled  fresh  fish  well  cooked,  eggs 
boiled,  poached  or  scrambled  and  crisp 
bacon. 

Almost  all  vegetables  can  be  used  ex- 
cept parsnips,  tomatoes,  and  dried  beans. 
Asparagus,  string  beans,  carrots,  stewed 
celery,  spaghetti  or  macaroni  in  milk, 
onions  stewed  soft,  drained  and  served 
with  milk,  peas,  baked  potatoes  and 
spinach.  All  vegetables  should  be  thor- 
oughly cooked  and  mashed. 

Desserts  may  be  apple-sauce,  custard, 
junket,  orange- juice,  stewed  prunes,  rice 
pudding,  tapioca. 

Among  the  general  rules  for  all  chil- 
dren were:  "No  food  between  meals." 
"Water  several  times  a  day."  "Out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible,"  and  "Never 
give  the  baby  cakes,  candy,  pastry,  pork 
or  tough  meats,  beans,  pickles  or 
bananas." 


A    PERFECT    WONDER 

By  Caroline  E.  Jennings 

MARY  JANE'S  the  neatest  woman  that, 
I  think,  I  ever  saw. 
True,  she  always  does  look  tired,  and  she's 

quite  a  hand  to  jaw; 
But   her   house   is   simply   dustless — you 

could  eat  right  off  the  floor — 
For  we  have  to  take  our  shoes  o#  on  the 

cold  side  of  the  door. 
Mary  Jane's  a  perfect  mother;   brought 

her  children  up  by  rule. 
Strange  her  sons  should  leave  so  early; 

both  of  them  ran  'w-    'rom  school. 
Mary  Jane's  a  perfect  wonder;   always 

has  her  mending  done, 
Though  her  husband  spends  his  evenings 

at  the  store  of  Silas  Lunn. 
Once  he  sat  there,  sort  "■*  dreaming,  with 

his  feet  upon  the  stove, 
And  I  heard  him  whisper  softly  "This  is 

where  I  have  been  drove; 
Aint  no  use  of  going  backwards ;  time  is 

getting  short  for  me; 
But  I'd  give  a  pint  of  cider  if  I  could  make 

Mary  see; 
Rather  have  some  dust  in  corners,  rather 

have  a  spotted  floor, 
Rather  have  a  crying  bab".  rather  have  a 

sock  that's  tore 
Than  a  tired,  worn-out  partner,  cross  and 

crabbed,  full  of  whine; 
What's  the  use  of  home  and  mother,  if 

you're  drove  out  all  the  time?   . 
"  'Jim,  look  out,  your  feet  are  dirty. 
What,  another  shirt  that's  tore? 
Lord,  I'm  tired;  done  the  washing. 
Did  you  close  that  woodshed  door? 
Now  you  just  sit  still,  "'ou  children, 
All  your  playthings  put  away; 
Keeps  me  rushing  every  minute, 
Cleaned  the  parlors  yesterday ; 
Jim,  for  goodness'  sake  stop  smoking; 
Lord,  I'm  tired;  let  me  think — 
My,  I'll  have  to  get  up  early. 
Jim,  I  wish  you'd  fix  that  sink.' 
"Rather   'twas   a   little    dusty,    'fore   we 

cleaned  our  lives  away, 
But  our  hearts  have  all  been  scoured  so, 

guess  our  love  has  gone  to  stay." 

— The  Country  Gentleman. 
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DAMAGED  CAP 
threads  on  tire 
valves  quickly  repaired 
with  this  convenient  little 
tool.  Save  your  money  by 
having  one  in  your  repair 
kit    wherever    you    travel. 

A  practical  "four-in-one" 
tool  for  (1)  Removing  In- 
sides  from  stems,  (2)  Re- 
pairing damaged  cap 
thread,  (3)  Re-tapping  In- 
side thread,  (4)  Reaming 
damaged  cap  seat. 

Price  35c.  each 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St.  East,  Toronto 

London,  Eng.  New  York,  Ch 


Butter   Pail 
with   fitting  cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pail,  and  tubs,  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  true  household 
saving.  The  butter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  Sold  by 
your    dealer. 

THE    E.    B.    EDDY    CO.,    LIMITED 
HULL      -      CANADA 


The  Business  of  Farming 


IS    YOUR    THRESHING    MACHINE    A 
WASTER? 

Some  Points  to  Observe  in  Keeping  the 
Cleaner  in  Good  Efficient  Shape 

IF  a  machine  allows  much  grain  to  go 
*■  out  on  the  stack,  this  is  usually  due 
to  one*or  more  of  the  following  causes: 
(1)  The  machine  is  not  being  run  at  its 
proper  speed,  (2)  it  is  being  crowded  be- 
yond its  capacity,  (3)  the  cylinder  fails 
to  thrash  all  the  kernels  out  of  the  heads, 
(4)  the  separating  mechanism  is  not  level, 
or  (5)  the  blast  is  not  adjusted  properly. 

Cracked  grain  is  another  source  of 
waste  which  may  become  serious.  Crack- 
ed grain  may  be  due  to  excessive  speed  of 
the  cylinder,  to  the  cylinder  being  too  close 
to  the  concave  teeth,  or  to  grain  being  re- 
turned in  the  tailings  elevator  and  run 
through  the  cylinder  repeatedly.  Loss 
both  from  poor  separation  and  cracked 
grain  can  be  prevented  in  a  large  measure 
by  proper  adjustment  of  the  machine  and 
attention  to  it  while  in  operation. 

If  the  grain  is  to  be  thrashed  rapidly 
and  waste  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  is 
essential  that  the  engine  should  have  suffi- 
cient power  and  the  belt  pulley  be  of  the 
right  size  to  run  the  separator  at  the  pro- 
per speed  at  all  times.  The  speed  in  revo- 
lutions per  minute  at  which  the  cylinder 
should  run  is  invariably  stated  by  the 
manufacturer  in  the  instructions  accom- 
panying the  machine  and  is  often  stamped 
on  the  machine  itself.  A  variation  of  more 
than  a  few  per  cent,  either  above  or  below 
this  stated  speed  is  sufficient  to  impair 
seriously  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  ma- 
chine. 

Since  this  is  so  important,  the  thrasher- 
man  should  be  sure  that  his  engine  will 
not  only  develop  sufficient  power  to  drive 
the  machine  at  the  proper  speed  with  the 
ordinary  load,  but  that  it  also  has  enough 
reserve  power  to  maintain  normal  speed 
for  a  few  seconds  under  a  heavy  load. 
Even  with  the  most  careful  feeding,  occa- 
sional choking  will  occur  and,  if  the  engine 
can  not  maintain  its  regular  speed  with 
a  slight  overload  more  or  less  loss  of  grain 
will  be  unavoidable. 

HOW  TO  TELL  SPEED 

If  a  speed  indicator  is  not  available,  a 
serviceable  one  may  be  made  by  using  a 
lead  pencil  with  a  rubber  on  the  end,  plac- 
ing the  sharpened  end  in  a  small-necked 
bottle,  tying  a  thread  to  the  pencil  and 
pressing  the  rubber  end  of  the  pencil 
against  the  centre  of  the  revolving  shaft. 


The  pencil  will  revolve  just  as  the  regular 
speed  indicator  does  and  will  wrap  the 
thread  around  itself  as  it  revolves.  The 
speed  can  then  be  determined  by  counting 
the  number  of  times  the  thread  was 
wrapped  around  the  pencil  during  a  given 
interval. 

ABOUT  THE  BELTS 

All  leather  belts  should  be  run  with  the 
grain  or  hair  side  next  to  the  pulley.  The 
outside  of  a  belt  must  stretch  a  little 
every  time  it  goes  over  a  pulley,  and,  as 
the  flesh  side  is  more  elastic  than  the  hair 
side,  the  belt  will  last  longer  if  run  in  this 
manner.  Also  the  grain  side  is  smoother 
and  will  transmit  more  power  because  it 
brings  more  surface  into  actual  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  pulley.  A  leather  belt 
which  has  become  dry  and  hard  can  be 
made  soft  and  pliable  again  by  cleaning  it 
thoroughly  and  applying  neat's-foot  oil, 
castor  oil,  or  some  other  reliable  belt 
dressing. 

Rubber  belts  should  be  run  with  the 
seam  side  away  from  the  pulley.  These 
belts  work  best  and  last  longest  when  kept 
clean  and  free  from  all  dressings.  Nearly 
all  oils  injure  rubber  belting  and  greatly 
reduce  its  wearing  qualities. 

SECOND-HAND   MACHINES 

A  second-hand  thrashing  rig  can  some- 
times be  purchased  for  a  small  fraction 
of  what  a  new  one  of  the  same  kind  would 
cost.  Such  an  outfit  is  often  capable  of 
doing  a  considerable  amount  of  thrashing 
before  it  is  entirely  worn  out.  Such  a  ma- 
chine, however,  must  always  be  gone  over 
very  carefully  and  put  into  condition  if 
it  is  to  do  as  good  work  as  one  purchased 
directly  from  the  maker. 

Anyone  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
second-hand  outfit  should  be  sure  that  it  is 
still  capable  of  doing  good  work  and  that 
it  is  not  so  nearly  worn  out  that  he  will  be 
bothered  constantly  by  breakages.  If  a 
threshing  machine  is  to  be  operated  pro- 
fitabjy,  it  must  be  capable  of  doing  clean 
thrashing  when  running  steadily.  Any 
considerable  waste  of  grain  or  loss  of  time 
will  make  the  lowest-priced  machine  a 
costly  investment.  The  thrasherman  who 
disposes  of  his  old  machine  in  order  to 
buy  a  new  rig,  or  who  trades  it  on  a  new 
rig,  very  probably  has  a  good  reason  for 
getting  rid  of  it .  Otherwise  h^  would  not 
be  willing  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  price 
which  a  second-hand  machine  commands. 

It  is  essential   that  the   cylinder   and 
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concaves  be  adjusted  so  that  each  tooth 
is  at  all  times  equally  distant  from  the  two 
between  which  it  is  passing,  and  that  the 
concaves  be  kept  close  enough  to  the  cylin- 
der that  unthrashed  heads  can  not  get 
through.  The  first  thing  in  adjusting  the 
cylinder  is  to  see  that  the  shaft  is  aligned 
properly,  that  is,  that  one  end  is  not  far- 
ther forward  than  the  other.  There  is  a 
constant  tendency  for  the  end  of  the  shaft 
to  which  the  main  drive  pulley  is  attached 
to  pull  forward,  and  at  the  same  time 
force  the  other  end  back.  The  next  step 
is  to  take  up  any  superfluous  end  play. 
Some  provision  for  regulating  end  play 
is  found  on  all  machines.  The  space  that 
must  be  left  to  prevent  friction  on  the  end 
of  the  shaft  and  consequent  heating  is 
from  one  thirty-second  to  one  sixty-fourth 
of  an  inch,  or  just  enough  to  allow  the 
shaft  to  run  freely.  Any  more  play  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  should  not  be  toler- 
ated, as  it  allows  the  cylinder  teeth  to  get 
too  close  to  the  concave  teeth  on  one  side 
and  correspondingly  far  away  on  the 
other.  The  distance  between  the  cylinder 
and  concave  teeth  when  properly  adjusted 
is  generally  not  much  over  an  eighth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  easily  seen  that  a  very  little 
end  play  will  cause  cracking  of  the  grain 
on  the  side  and  allow  unthrashed  heads  to 
pass  through  on  the  other.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  important  that  all  the  teeth  in 
both  the  cylinder  and  concaves  be  kept 
straight.  There  should  always  be 
wrenches  in  the  tool  box  for  straightening 
any  which  get  out  of  line. 

When  the  teeth  become  much  worn, 
more  power  is  required  to  separate  pro- 
perly and  they  will  not  thrash  as  clean  as 
new' ones.  It  will  always  be  money  well 
invested  to  keep  good  teeth  in  the  machine. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  teeth 
tight,  especially  when  they  are  new,  and 
the  cylinder  and  concaves  should  be  con- 
stantly watched  and  all  teeth  tightened  as 
soon  as  they  show  any  signs  of  becoming 
loose.  When  a  tooth  runs  loose  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  wears  the  hole  in  which 
it  fits  and  may  make  it  impossible  to  keep 
any  tooth  straight  and  tight  in  that  hole 
htreafter. 

On  account  of  the  great  weight  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  high  speed  at  which  it 
runs,  it  must  be  kept  in  very  nearly  per- 
fect balance  if  the  machine  is  to  run 
smoothly.  Running  the  cylinder  out  of 
balance  has  a  tendency  to  heat  the  bear- 
ings and  to  flatten  that  side  of  the  journal 
which  receives  the  strain.  The  vibrations 
caused  by  an  unbalanced  cylinder  are  felt 
all  over  the  machine  and  tend  to  loosen  the 
en  the  framework.  Putting  a  few  new 
teeth  into  a  cylinder  may  throw  it  out  of 
baiance,  because  the  new  teeth  are  heavier 
than  those  remaining  in  the  cylinder. 
This  can  be  remedied  in  large  measure  by 
replacing  at  one  time  all  old  teeth  which 
are  worn  to  any  extent.  Another  way  the 
cylinder  may  be  thrown  out  of  balance  is 
by  the  loss  of  some  of  its  teeth. 

Rebalancing  a  cylinder  is  a  rather  diffi- 
cult task,  and  an  inexperienced  person 
can  scarcely  expect  to  do  it  satisfactorily 
unless  he  has  good  tools  and  shop  facili- 
ties and  some  experienced  help.  A  separ- 
ator owner  usually  should  be  able  to  obtain 
the  services  of  some  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  has  had  experience  in  this  work. 

SETTING  THE  MACHINE 

The  most  essential  thing  in  setting  a 
separator  for  thrashing  is  to  get  it  level. 
Here  again  the  thrasherman  should  not 
guess,  but  should  have  a  good  spirit  level 
and  use  it  at  every  setting.  To  do  its  best 
work  the  machine  must  be  as  nearly  level 
Continued  on  page  35 


Own  Your  Own  Thresher 

Get  a  "MOODY"  and  be  Independent 


No.  2 

Moody 

Improved 

Thresher 

and 

Blower 


The  wise  farmer  wants  his  own  thresher— this  is  possible  to-day.  A  No.  2 
Moody  Thresher  and  Blower  is  within  the  reach  of  the  prosperous  farmer. 
The  "No.  2"  can  be  driven  with  a  10  H.P.  Engine,  at  an  average  running 
capacity  of  80  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  There  are  small  or  larger  Moody 
Machines  to  suit  various  needs — all  are  dependable  and  do  perfect  work — 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  Canada.  Extensively  used  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces.     Ask  for  catalogue.     Free  on  request. 

The   Matthew   Moody   &    Sons    Company 

E.tmbii.hed  1845  Terrebonne,  Quebec. 


81  ave  L0Wcst  Fare 
THE  Scenic  Route 
and  the  Service,  too 


Comfortable  trains 
leave  Toronto  10  p.m. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  for  Winni- 
peg and  all  points  in 
Western  Canada. 


For  information,  descriptive  literature  and  tickets  apply  to  your 
nearest  C.N.R.  Ticket  Agent,  or  write  General  Passenger  Depart- 
ment, 68  King  Street  East,  Toronto.  jqj 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 


The  Fence 
For  Real  Protection 

gives  life  time  service.     Is  made  of  the 
best  Open  Hearth  steel  fence  wire,  all  irH« 
purities  burned  out,  all  thestrength  and  tough- 
ness  left  in.     Makes  the  fence  elastic  and  springy. * 
Will  notsnapor  breakundcr  sudden  shocks  or  quick  atmos- 
pheric changes.    Galvanized  to  prevent  rust  and  the  coating 
will  not  Hake,  peel   or  chip  off.    Can  be  erected  over  the  most  VA 
hirTy  and  uneven  Ground,  without  buckling,  snapping  or  kinking,  y 
Every  joint  is  locked  together  with  the  well-known  "Peerless 
Lock."     The  heavy    6tay  wires  we  use  prevent  sagging  and 
require  only  about  half  as  many  posts  as  other  fences. 

Send  for  catalog.  It  also  describes  our  farm  gates,  poultry 
fencing  and  ornamental  fencing.  Agents  nearly  everywhere. 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

THE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 
^Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


TOAZOR      BLADES       SHARPENED       BY 
experts    —    Gillette,    35c    dozen ;    Ever- 
ready,    25c.       Mail    to    Albert    Keen    Edge 
Co.,    180    Bathurst    Street,    Toronto. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
Ol  C  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box    C,    Farmers'   Magazine. 


A/TIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  IN 
housework    in    Toronto.      Good   wages 
and    a    permanent    home.      Apply    B.     G. 
Newton,   c/o   Farmers'   Magazine. 


EARN  AN  EXTRA  $5. 
yOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize 
you  to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for 
renewal  and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


MORE   DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


THE   MIRACLE   OF   MEDICAL   IN- 
SPECTION 

Continued  from  page  11 

two  or  three  times  a  year.  I  asked  the 
children  how  often  their  mothers  would 
scrub  their  kitchen  floors  if  they  had  as 
many  people  in  them  every  day  as  were  in 
school.  They  said,  "two  or  three  times  a 
week."  No  doubt  this  was  the  truth. 
Could  not  oil  be  used  on  the  floors  of  the 
rural  schools  as  well  as  on  those  of  the 
town  schools  and  thus  help  very  ma- 
terially to  reduce  the  dust  nuisance? 

"I  found  the  heating  system  poor  in 
many  schools.  An  old  school  has  not  the 
advantages  of  a  modern  building  but  it 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
lower  the  ceilings  now  16  feet  high  to  12 
or  13  feet.  This  with  better  floors  and 
foundations  would  make  the  proper  heat- 
ing of  these  schools  a  much  less  difficult 
problem.  Only  six  of  the  schools  had 
furnaces  in  the  basement,  the  remainder 
had  either  a  stove  or  furnace  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  This  was  encased  in 
such  a  way  that  the  heat  was  conveyed 
from  the  top  of  it  for  distribution  through 
the  room.  The  children  with  cold  or  wet 
feet  have  no  way  of  warming  or  drying 
them  unless  they  open  this  casing  and 
hold  the  one  foot  up  at  least  18  inches, 
and  not  more  than  two  children  could 
stand  in  the  opening  at  one  time.  When 
we  remember  that  the  children  may  have 
wet  or  cold  feet  for  over  half  the  school 
year,  we  must  acknowledge  it  a  serious 
defect  in  a  heating  system.  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  higher  per 
cent,  of  diseased  tonsils  in  children  in 
rural  schools  compared  with  that  of  the 
towns. 

"Except  in  a  very  few  schools  the  cloak 
rooms  were  cold.  They  opened  out  of  the 
outside  entry  instead  of  out  of  the  school 
room,  and  unless  the  teacher  allowed  the 
children  to  hang  their  wraps  around  the 
school  room  at  the  last  recess,  the  children 
had  to  put  on  cold  coats  and  rubbers,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  days. 

"Generally  the  only  available  means  of 
ventilation  was  the  opening  of  windows. 
In  many  schools  the  heating  was  so  in- 
adequate that  they  could  not  afford  to  let 
any  of  the  warm  air  escape.  A  few 
schools  had  a  system  which  let  in  fresh  air 
without  a  direct  draught  blowing  on  any 
one.  This  was  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
placed  about  2  inches  inside  the  window 
and  extending  up  at  least  one-third  the 
lower  sash.  When  the  window  was  open 
the  air  struck  this  at  right  angles  and  was 
directed  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"In  some  schools  the  decoration  was  not 
good  Dark  green  or  brown  paints  were 
used  where  there  should  have  been  soft 
light  grey  or  buff — colors  which  would 
not  absorb  the  light  but  which  would  be 
restful  to  the  eyes.  The  school-room 
should  be  the  most  tastefully  decorated 
room  in  the  community." 

THE  FOLLOW  UP  WORK 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  medical 
inspection  in  Peel  county  was  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  follow-up  work.  In  al- 
most every  case  the  trustees  came  to  the 
school  while  the  inspection  was  going  on 
and  consulted  with  the  doctor  as  to  how 
the  school  could  be  made  a  fit  place  for 
the  children  of  the  community  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time.  A  lot  of  the 
parents  also  came  and  in  many  cases  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  inside  of  their  own 
schools.  In  order  that  every  child  who 
needed  it  might  have  medical  treatment, 
the  women,  generally  through  the  Women's 
Institute,  went  to  work  to  arrange  a  clinic 


taking  in  three  or  four  schools.  Most  of 
the  cases  were  nose  and  throat  operations 
and  the  usual  plan  was  to  get  some  roomy 
well-equipped  home,  fit  it  up  for  a  hospital 
and  have  a  specialist  come  out  to  do  the 
operating.  This  arrangement,  besides 
providing  for  the  children  to  be  treated 
in  their  own  neighborhood  and  taken 
home  to  their  own  beds  at  night,  instead 
of  going  to  a  hospital  in  the  city  for  a  few 
days,  reduced  the  expense  considerably. 
One  of  the  best  surgeons  in  Toronto  came 
out  and  worked  for  two  days  at  one  clinic, 
at  a  price  which  made  it  possible  for  any 
child,  however,  poor  his  parents  might  be, 
to  be  taken  care  of.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  furnished  trained  nurses, 
women  of  the  neighborhood  set  up  a 
laundry  somewhere  out  of  the  way  and 
kept  up  a  supply  of  fresh  linen,  and  some 
of  the  men  turned  their  cars  into  ambu- 
lances to  take  the  patients  home  and  gave 
their  own  service  as  orderlies.  It  was  a 
community  affair. 

"GOSH,  DAD,  I  NEVER  KNEW  ANYONE  COULD 
SEE  LIKE  THIS!" 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many 
children  have  received  treatment  outside 
the  clinics  as  a  result  of  the  inspection. 
Individual  cases  have  been  coming  to 
light  ever  since.  One  father  tells  th^t 
when  his  boy  had  been  fitted  with  glasses 
he  exclaimed  "Gosh,  Dad,  I  never  knew 
anyone  could  see  like  this  before!"  That 
father  is  a  firm  believer  in  medical  in- 
spection. 

To  work  out  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  health  care  of  the  children  may 
be  made  permanent,  Mr.  Stark  is  trying 
out  the  experiment  of  the  school  nurse  in 
one  township  of  Peel.  A  fine  feature  of  the 
school  nurse's  work  is  that  she  visits  the 
homes  and  can  look  after  the  children  oe- 
low  the  school  age.  Every  church  has  its 
cradle-roll.  Why  shouldn't  the  school 
have  one? 

The  results  of  the  work  in  Peel  county 
argue  strongly  that  all  the  children  in 
Ontario  and  in  Canada  should  have  the 
same  attention.  Medical  School  Inspec- 
tion for  Ontario  is  directed  by  Geo.  A  Put- 
nam, head  of  the  Institutes  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Put- 
nam has  fostered  it  from  a  small  begin- 
ning through  many  difficulties,  but  he  has 
it  established  now  on  such  a  practical 
working  basis  that  the  machinery  is 
ready  to  carry  it  far.  Knowing  what  a 
year  of  neglect  may  mcsn  to  a  child  the 
hope  is  that  the  government  grant  may  be 
sufficient  to  spread  the  work  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Ontario  want  it,  which,  from 
present  indications,  will  soon  be  to  che 
last  little  red  school  in  the  province. 


A  well-dressed,  portly  man  stood  for 
several  moments  watching  a  brawny 
porter,  who  was  laboriously  tugging  at  a 
large,  heavy  box,  which  seemed  almost  as 
wide  as  the  doorway  through  which  he 
was  trying  to  move  it.  Presently  the 
kindly  disposed  onlooker  approached  the 
perspiring  porter  and  said,  with  a  patron- 
izing air: 

"Like  to  have  a  lift?" 

"Bet  yer  life,"  the  other  renlied,  and 
for  the  next  two  minutes  the  two  men  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  box  lifted,  puffed 
and  wheezed,  but  it  did  not  move  an  inch. 
Finally  the  well-dressed  one  straightened 
up  and  said  between  puffs: 

"I  don't  believe  we  can  get  it  in  there." 

"Get  in  it!"  shouted  the  other.  "Why, 
you  idiot,  I'm  trying  to  get  it  out." 
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THE     GRAIN     GROWERS     SAVED 
AGRICULTURE 

Continued  from  page  18 

many  years  before  that  measure  was  gen- 
erally favored  and  were  also  the  first 
sponsors  in  Canada  of  the  ideas  of  direct 
legislation  and  proportional  representa- 
tion. In  the  federal  field,  too,  as  the 
representation  from  the  West  has  increased 
the  influence  of  the  grain  growers  has 
made  itself  felt  with  greater  force  every 
year.  They  have  been  the  directors  of 
public  opinion  in  the  Western  country. 
They  have  shown  an  independence  in  pub- 
lic thinking  which  has  done  much  to  mould 
the  thought  of  the  whole  Dominion  during 
the  past  two  years.  Issues  rather  than 
personalities  have  been  their  guiding  im- 
pulse. Furthermore,  through  their  organ- 
izations, the  Grain  Growers  have  been  en- 
abled to  think  about  and  discuss  questions 
of  the  day,  and  when  called  upon  to  take 
some  attitude  towards  them,  were  able  to 
consider  them  with  mature  judgment.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  with  the  future  prob- 
lems facing  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
organized  body  of  public  opinion  in  the 
West  as  represented  by  the  Grain  Growers 
will  become  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  determining  all  national  affairs. 

THE   COMMERCIAL  COMPANIES 

Power  has  been  given  to  the  Grain 
Growers  through  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  their  commercial  institutions,  which 
have  given  them  the  authoritative  voice  of 
business  men  and  not  merely  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  agitator.  The  first  com- 
mercial venture  was  made  in  1906,  when 
the  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co.  was  incor- 
porated largely  as  the  result  of  leader- 
ship given  by  E.  A.  Partridge,  of  Sm- 
taluta.  The  idea  of  maintaining  and  de- 
veloping their  own  grain  company  came 
finally  with  the  desire  of  the  Grain 
Growers  to  realize  all  the  profits  that  were 
involved  in  the  business  of  handling  their 
products  through  the  Grain  Exchange. 
This  idea  grew,  and  in  1911  the  Grain 
Growers  of  Saskatchewan  .favored  the 
establishment  of  a  co-onerative  elevator 
;ompany  with  headquarters  at  Regina. 
Then  in  1913,  the  Alberta  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company  was  formed  following 
the  demands  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta.  The  growth  of  these  various 
institutions,  including  schemes  of  co-oper- 
ative dairying,  co-operative  hail  insurance 
and  co-operative  buying  in  many  depart- 
ments, has  been  coincident  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Grain  Growers'  Associations 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  parent  institu- 
tion of  the  whole  movement. 


Learning  to  Roost 

Never  provide  roosts  until  the  pullets 
are  about  half  matured.  A  good  plan  is  to 
have  a  platform  erected,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  upon  which  they 
may  go  at  night.  After  the  birds  are 
about  half  matured,  roosts  can  be  placed 
on  this  platform,  to  which  they  will  read- 
ily take.  Where  pullets  are  compelled  to 
roost  on  the  floor  until  well  grown,  they 
are  very  slow  about  taking' to  roosts  when 
they  require  it.  Besides,  unless  the  drop- 
pings are  cleaned  up  daily,  roosting  on  the 
floor  will  soon  breed  a  lot  of  red  mites 
which  will  torment  the  stock  more  than 
anything  else. 


A  delicious,  refreshing  drink  for 

Summer  days — and  every  drop 

charged  with  health-giving  salines 

Don't  run  the  risk  of  being  ill.  Long  hours  and  hurried 
meals  make  a  corrective  of  some  kind  essential.  Acquire 
the  Kkovah  habit — a  teaspoonful  in  the  morning  on  rising. 


Makes  you  fit — keeps  you  fit. 

Its  valuable  saline  properties  give  tone  to  the  organs  and 
help  them  to  do  their  work  of  removing  the  waste  poison- 
ous matter  from  the  blood.  It  is  the  safest  of  all  aperi- 
ents for  children — there  is  no  violent  action. 

"Kkovah"  is  perfectly  safe  for  young  children.     Of  Grocers, 
Drug:   Stores,   etc. 


^Pj     Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  Eng. 


MEMO: 

Don't  forget  to  put  a  tin   in  the  next  parcel  you  send  to  your 
boy  at  the   front.     It'll  keep  him  fit. 


Visiting  the  Best  Homes  in  Canada 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  a  welcome  visitor,  each  month, 
in  homes  of  taste  and  cultivation  all  over  Canada.  It  is 
widely  used  for  reading  in  public  and  private  schools,  and 
is  one  of  the  first  magazines  chosen  by  the  public  libraries.  It  is 
eagerly  read  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Canada.  For  it 
is  a  truly  great  magazine — and  it  is  ALL-CANADIAN. 
But  MACLEAN'S  was  not  always  known  in  these  best  homes,  and 
to  these  distinguished  citizens.  It  was  introduced  by  our  live,  local 
representatives.  And  we  pay  them  well  for  making  the  introduc- 
tions. 

You  know  many  homes  in  your  locality  where  you  could  intro- 
duce MACLEAN'S.    Why  not  do  so,  thus  bettering  these  homes, 
and  providing  a  handsome  revenue  for  yourself? 
It  is  pleasant  work — and  profitable ! 

Just  write:  "Tell  me  about  your  Agency  Proposition."    Address 
your  letter  to — 


Dept.  Bl,   MACLEAN  PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 
143  University  Avenue,    TORONTO 
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HAULING 
BIGGER  LOADS 

without  extra  spanning  is 
easily  accomplished  when  you 
use 

MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

"  Use  half  as  much  as  any  other  " 

Axles  are  rough  and  porous, 
causing  friction.  The  mica 
flakes  fill  the  pores  and  the 
grease  keeps  them  there. 
Mica  Grease  prevents  locked 
wheels  and  hot  boxes,  gives 
sure  relief  for  unnecessary 
strain  on  horses  and  harness. 

EUREKA 
HARNESS  OIL 

"  Lengthens  leather  life  " 

replaces  the  natural  oils  that 
dry  out  of  the  leather  and  puts 
new  life  in  old  harness.  It 
penetrates  the  leather  leaving 
it  soft  and  pliable,  and  over- 
comes the  worst  enemies  of 
harness — water  and  dirt. 

Sold  in  standard  sized  packages  by  live 
dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


BRANCHES  IN 
ALL  CITIES 


•with,  our  money-back  guarantee.  It  must 
cure  your  horse  or  your  money  is  refunded. 
A  FULL  WEEK'S   TRIAL 

On  receipt  of  5c.  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover 
postage  and  wrapping,  we  will  send  you  a 
full  week's  trial  with  full  ^nmmmmmm 
particulars  and  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  Write  now. 
VETERINARY  SUPPLY  BOUSE 
736  F    CwpcrSt,  Ottawa, Ont 


s  will  send  you  a 

Free 


Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


MAKING  MY   BABY  BEEF 

S.  W.  Heal 

1  FIRST  picked  my  calf,  for  which  I  paid 
$50.00  at  a  few  weeks  old,  to  Mr.  F. 
Woodcock  of  Chater,  Manitoba.  I  took 
him  and  his  mother  home,  fed  him  a  little 
chopped  and  whole  oats  till  he  was  6 
months  old,  then  switched  him  onto  a  fresh 
cow.  I  let  him  run  out  on  pasture  by  day 
and  fed  him  oats  morning  and  night  till 
about  November.  I  then  kept  him  in  the 
stable  and  started  him  on  his  winter  ra- 
tion, which  was  as  follows: 

Morning,  1  quart  oats,  1  mangel  and  a 
little  hay;  noon,  1  quart  of  rye  and  bran 
mixed  and  fodder  corn;  night,  1  quart 
oats  and  barley  chop  and  a  mangel  or 
turnip  and  an  oat  sheaf.  This  was  in- 
creased up  till  about  Christmas,  when  he 
was  taking  about  1  gallon  of  chop  and  a 
little  bran  at  each  feed  with  the  milk  of. 
one  cow  and  all  the  water  he  would  take. 
I  also  fed  him  oil  cake  and  black  strap. 
By  March  I  had  him  gaining  about  3 
pounds  per  day. 

This  calf  was  born  February,  1916,  and 
showed  at  the  Brandon  Winter  Fair  in 
March,  1917,  taking  third  place  in  a  class 
of  40  calves  and  second  in  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  class.  J.  D.  McGregor  showed 
Plantation  Blue  Boy,  which  was  the 
second  prize  steer  at  Chicago.  He  took 
first  prize  over  my  steer.  The  two  steers 
came  together  again  at  the  Brandon  Sum- 
mer Fair  in  July,  when  my  steer  beat 
Plantation  Blue  Boy.  Then  we  traded  and 
I  became  the  owner  of  Plantation  Blue 
Boy.  Mr.  McGregor  then  named  the  black 
steer  Glencarnock  Victor  3d. 

I  took  Plantation  Blue  Boy  home  and 
fed  him  until  December,  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor shipped  west  to  Regina,  Saskatoon 
and  Calgary,  and  I  shipped  with  him  my 
two  steers,  Plantation  Blue  Boy  and  Duke, 
a  calf  of  1917.  We  had  a  very  cold  and 
hard  trip  on  our  cattle.  I  showed  my 
steers  at  Regina,    taking    first    in    both 


Heavesc0RI* 


Absolutely  cured,  in  any  horse,  any  case, 
no  matter  how  bad.  22  years  of  success,  is 
our  reason  for  selling 

CAPITAL  HEAVE  REMEDY 


classes.  We  then  shipped  to  Saskatoon, 
and  I  got  first  with  both.  Then  we  went 
to  Calgary,  where  there  was  only  one 
class.  I  was  only  beaten  for  the  open 
Grand  Championship  by  Glencarnock 
Victor  3d,  which  was  of  course  my  own 
steer  formerly.  I  hope  to  be  in  the  ring 
this  coming  winter  for  first  place. 


Animals  In  Gas  Attacks 

pOISONOUS  gas  having  been  consti- 
*  tuted  by  our  enemies  a  weapon  of  war, 
various  scientific  authorities  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Allies.  Among  other  features,  the  effect 
of  gas  attacks  upon  animals  has  been  care- 
fully noted,  the  Germans  also  having 
studiously  investigated  the  same  subject. 
Results  show  that  horses  suffer  much  from 
the  noxious  fumes,  and  are  subsequently 
thrown  into  a  state  of  nervous  terror  on 
again  scenting  them.  Mules  are  more  in- 
clined to  stand  their  ground,  and  appear 
as  if  trying  not  to  breathe.  Gas  helmets 
of  a  kind  have  been  successfully  tried  for 
both  these  animals.  In  the  trenches  are 
many  animals  kept  by  the  soldiers  as  pets. 
Of  these,  cats  quickly  scent  the  gas,  and 
run  about  howling.  Guinea-pigs  are  the 
first  to  succumb.  Rats  and  mice  emerge 
from  their  holes,  and  are  found  dead  in 
quantities,  which,  as  the  soldiers  say,  is 
the  only  advantage  of  a  gas  attack  by  the 
enemy.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  useful 
for  giving  warning,  ducks  and  fowl  becom: 
ing  agitated  ten  minutes  or  so  before  the 
oncoming  gas-clouds.  Many  kinds  of  wild 
birds  are  greatly  excited,  and  the  usually 
unruffled  owl  becomes,  as  it  were,  half 
demented.  Only  the  sparrow  seems  to  dis- 
regard the  poisonous  vapor,  and  sparrows 
chirp  on  where  horses  are  asphyxiated, 
and  bees,  butterflies,  caterpillars,  ants  and 
beetles  die  off  in  great  numbers.  The  gas 
at  once  kills  snakes,  and  earthworms  are 
found  dead  in  their  holes  many  inches  be- 
low the  ground. 


Scrubbing  the  pet  pig  raised  by  a  "Farmers' 
Magazine"  subscriber. 
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Dairy  Cows  Will  Be  Wanted 

Reports  indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  slaughter  of  dairy  cows  in 
Europe,  due  not  only  to  scarcity  of  beef 
cattle  but  also  to  scarcity  of  forage.  Al- 
ready several  commissions  have  visited 
this  country  investigating  the  possibility  of 
securing  dairy  cows  in  America  for  ship- 
ment to  Europe  when  the  war  is  over. 
Dairy  authorities  say  that  we  shall  prob- 
ably export  millions  of  dairy  cows  to 
Europe  after  the  war.  Of  course  this 
means  that  dairy  cows  will  bring  premium 
prices,  and  the  wise  farmer,  with  his  eye 
on  the  future,  who  increases  and  improves 
his  dairy  herd  at  the  present  time,  is  sure 
to  reap  a  rich  benefit  later  on. 
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huck    roast    from    the    on-foot    champion 
Aberdeen  Angus  steer  "Pansy." 

A  SPLENDID  ROAST 

By  John  Gosling 
JERE  we  have  a  chuck  roast  or  eighth 
rih  cut  from  the  on-foot  champion 
earling  Aberdeen-Angus  steer  "Pensy," 
competitor  in  the  display  of  cattle  en- 
ered  in  the  slaughter  test  at  the  world's 
iggest  show,  "The  International,"  held 
i  Chicago,  December,  1918.  The  cut 
hows  a  richness  (almost  unequaled  for 
I  yearling  that  has  not  lost  a  sucking 
ooth)  and  a  liberal  supply  of  lean  with 
o  modest  amount  of  fat.  This  is  the  most 
larvelous  cut  from  a  yearling  I  have  ever 
een  in  all  my  years  as  a  butcher  in  the  old 
ountry  and  in  America. 


Woodside  Farm,  Kirkton. 

Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  the 

Farmers'  Magazine  which  I  appreciate 

>ery  highly.    I  have  had  it  the  past  three 

nonths  and  find  it  first  class. 

John  Gilpillan. 


Here's  the  Heater  to  buy ! 

Its  patent  construction  gives  it  the  correct  principle  for  heating 
and  ventilating  a  houses — it  heats  and  ventilates  at  the  same  time. 

Does  away  with 
cold  rooms 

Heats  distant  rooms  that  could 
not  possibly  be  heated  com- 
fortably with  ordinary  fur- 
naces. Heats  all  the  rooms 
alike.  The  attachments  at  the 
top  of  the  corrugated  sections 
positively  control  the  warm  air 
supply. 

The  "KELSEY" 

WARM     AIR 
GENERATOR 

is  an  excellent  investment  both 
on  account  of  this  excellent 
service  and  its  durability. 
The  "Kelsey"  is  now  in  use  in 
35,000  of  the  finest  residences, 
churches  and  schools  of  those 
who  have  investigated. 
Read  all  about  it.  Ask  for 
"Kelsey"  Booklet  —  free  on  re- 
quest. 

Canada  Foundries  &   Forgings 

Limited 

James  Smart  Plant 
Brockville,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Sectional    View — showing    Inside     and     Outside     Casings, 
Cast   Iron    Back    Pipe,    Formation    of    Fire-Pot,     Combus 
tion   Chamber,    etc. 


Fast  Hauling  w  or  Slow^HauIing 

"Little  Giant"  Motor  Truck 

It  will  carry  twice  the  load  three  times  the  distance  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  will  deliver  your 
loads,  especially  live  stock,  in  a  condition  that  will  bring  you  more  money.  It  will  save  your 
horse's  for  the  real  farm  work — and  it  costs  nothing  for  feeding  when  standing  idle. 

The  DUNTLEY  Hydro-Pneumatic  Gas  Generator  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  Little  Giant  Motor 
Trucks.     With  this 

device  the  Little  —  9a^M 

Giant  Truck  may 
be  operated  on  a 
mixture  o  f  kero- 
sene and  gasoline, 
at  a  saving  in  fuel 
cost  of  over  50  per 
cent.,  with  a  total 
absence  of  carbon, 
smoke  or  odor. 
It  will  pay  y  o  u  to 
get  full  particulars 
on  the  "Little 
Giant."  Write  us 
to-day. 


CANADIAN   PNEUMATIC  TOOL   CO.,   LIMITED 


For  Territorial  Agencies 
Address  as  Above 


345  Craig  St.  W.,  Montreal 


Toronto  Branch, 
107    Church    St. 
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let  Haulers  do 

lour  Bridge  Be pairing ! 

IET  Hasslers  take  you  over 
.  old  bridges  as  smoothly 
as  over  the  bigiron  s  truc- 
ture  just  erected.  Float  upthe 
approach  and  skim  over  the 
planks  without  jolt  or  jar. 

(ggSSill 

^""""^      PATENTED 

Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  bear 
the  weight  of  the  car.  They 
take  the  kick  out  of  the  big 
jolts  and  give  the  leaf  springs 
a  chance  to  absorb  what's  left. 
Gently  ^ompress  for  the  little 
jars  that  usually  are  passed  on 
to  the  car  and  its  occupants. 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  also 
save  tires, gasoline,  prevent  vi- 
biation  and  make  your  Ford 
easier  to  drive  and  as  comfort- 
able as  a  $2,000  car.  300,000 
Ford  Owners  recognize  their 
economic  necessity. 

ffl-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Phone,  write  or  call  for  FREE 
TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  have 
a  set  of  Hasslers  put  on  your 
Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense 
to  you.  Try  them  10  days.  Then, 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  without 
them,  they  will  be  taken  off  with- 
out charge.  Don't  ride 
without  Hasslers 
simply  because 
someone  discour- 
ages you  from  try- 
ing them.  Accept 
this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself.Over300,000 
sets  in  use.  Do  it  now. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lock  Drav.tr  H.C.38    HAMILTON,  ONT,  CAN. 


tfirsiin^ 


'  STUMP  PULUR 


prjlla  any  stump.     One  man  handles  and 
©Derates.  No  horses  required!   Guar- 
ar.tred  3  years.  30  Days  Free  Trial. 
Easy   Payments.    Get   Valuable 
Book!  and  a  very  special  Offer. 
Don't  Mise This.  Writetoday. 
.  J.  Klrstin  Canadian  Co. 
560  Der-n  s  St. 
ultSte.  Marie,  Onf 


M 


Sent 

TREE 

On  30  Days 
■«v     Trial 


ass 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treatment. 
It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
disease.     Full   particulars  on  receipt   of  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F. 
482  Lymans  Building     -     Montreal,  Canada 


Farm     Engineering 


The  Steady  Growth  of  Tractors 

The  Big  Demonstration  will  be  made  at  Cobourg  in  September. 
By  P.    G.   Van  Fleet 


THE  development  of  the  tractor  in- 
dustry bids  fair  to  become  as  fascin- 
ating a  romance  as  the  building  up  of 
the  automobile  industry.  The  necessity  for 
greater  food  production  which  has  be- 
come a  paramount  factor  in  the  economic 
fabric  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
shortage  of  man-power  on  the  farm  as  the 
result  of  military  needs,  has  undoubtedly 
hastened  the  dawn  of  the  tractor  era. 

The  farmers  of  Eastern  Canada,  who 
are  more  conservative  than  their  hustling 
Western  co-laborers,  have  been  somewhat 
hesitating  in  their  adoption  of  the  tractor, 
but  they  are  gradually  coming  to  see  its 
advantages  and  the  not  distant  future 
will  probably  see  the  tractor  as  common  a 
piece  of  farm  equipment  as  the  binder 
and  mower. 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  GLANCE 

In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  back 
over  recent  years,  one  recalls  that  in 
1913  there  were  only  thirteen  tractors 
being  used  on  farms  in  Eastern  Canada. 
In  that  year,  the  annual  competition  of  the 
Eastern  Ontario  Plowman's  Association 
was  held  at  Sunnybrook  Farm,  near  Tor- 
onto. One  lone  tractor  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  regarded  as  a  good  deal 
of  a  curiosity.  It  was  a  heavy  machine 
designed  for  work  on  the  Western 
Prairies,  and  was  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
soil  of  Eastern  Canada.  It  drew  a  six- 
bottom  plow,  cutting  a  furrow  14  inches 
wide  and  only  five  inches  deep.  Un- 
accustomed to  the  sight  of  such  an  ap- 
parition among  them,  the  horses  became 
frightened,  and  the  tractor  and  its  cour- 
ageous crew  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
caustic  comment. 

FIRST    DEMONSTRATION 

The  first  real  tractor  demonstration  was 
held  at  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm, 
Guelph,  in  November,  1915,  but  there  were 
only  six  tractors  shown  on  the  occasion. 
Two  of  the  machines  were  of  the  heavy 
Western  type  and  consequently  did  not 
appear  to  advantage  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Ontario  farmer.  Considerable  in- 
terest was,  however,  taken  in  the  demon- 
stration, the  attendance  numbering  6,000, 
and  as  a  result,  fifty  tractors  were  sold  to 
come  into  this  territory. 

SECOND   DEMONSTRATION 

Accepting  the  cordial  invitation  of  R.  J. 
Fleming,  the  second  demonstration  was 


held   on  his   model   farm   at   Whitby,  in  ( 
November,  1916.     The  number  of  entries 
had  increased  to  seven,  and  the  number  of 
different   tractors   to    fourteen.      At   the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Ontario,  the  scope  of  the  demonstration 
was  widened  to  admit  of  the  exhibition  of 
any  kind  of  farm  equipment  using  belt 
power.    This  feature  proved  of  such  inter-  1 
est  that  it  has  been  retained  in  succeeding  I 
demonstrations.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
the   attendance   was    20,000    the   demon- 
stration was  a  failure  as  a  business  pro- 
position    owing   to    the   lateness    of   the 
season,  but  was  a  success  as  an  educa- 1 
tional   feature.     The  farmers  evinced  a  1 
deep  interest  in  the  demonstrating  of  the  ! 
tractors,  but  as  the  majority  of  them  had 
their  work  done  for  the  season,  they  put 
off  ordering  until  the  following  spring. 
The  manufacturers  who  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  entering  their  machines,  were 
naturally    disappointed    at    the    lack    of  : 
orders,  and  as  a  result  there  came  a  de- 
mand that  future  demonstrations  be  held 
earlier  in  the  season. 

SOLD  1,200  TRACTORS 

The  third  demonstration  was  held  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  September,  1917,  at 
the  Industrial  Farm,  Toronto,  and  at- 
tracted an  attendance  of  25,000.  There 
were  twenty-three  different  entries,  show- 
ing fifty-three  tractors.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  tractor  manufacturers  had  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  advantage 
and  utility  of  their  machines  under  the 
normal  working  conditions  that  would  be 
encountered  on  an  Ontario  farm.  Form- 
erly the  demonstrations  had  been  held  at  a 
season  when  the  land  was  wet  and  easy 
to  work,  and  consequently  was  scarcely  a 
convincing  test.  The  sale  of  about  1,200 
tractors  as  a  result  of  this  demonstration 
was  abundant  justification  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  directors  in  advancing  the  date. 

BEST  YET  TO  COME 

The  coming  demonstration  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Cobourg  in  September  is  ex- 
pected to  far  eclipse  that  of  last  year  in 
every  respect.  The  number  of  entries  re- 
ceived up  to  date  is  in  excess  of  the  total 
number  received  last  year,  and  many  more 
are  promised.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  there  will  be  between  one  hundred 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  tractors  on  the 
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round,  in  addition  to  many  other  exhibits 
f  belt  power  farm  equipment  of  various 
inds. 

VALUABLE  WORK 

The  introduction  of  the  tractor  into 
ntario  has  been  hastened  by  the  valuable 
lucational  campaign  which  has  been 
irried  on  by  the  Provincial  Department 
f  Agriculture.  As  a  part  of  their  con- 
ductive efforts  along  this  line,  the  De- 
artment  brought  into  the  province  last 
?ar  one  hundred  and  thirty  tractors  of 
liferent  makes,  and  put  them  at  work 
n  different  Ontario  farms.  The  success- 
jl  operation  of  those  machines  has 
roven  an  object  lesson  to  those  farmers 
ho  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of 
le  advantages  of  tractor  ownership.  The 
»ming  demonstration  at  Cobourg  will  be 
le  culminating  point  of  the  work  which 
as  been  carried  on  by  the  Government 
id  the  farm  press,  and  should  result  in 
le  sale  of  a  great  number  of  tractors 
i  the  farmers  of  Ontario  this  year,  and 

consequent  great  increase  in  the  future 
roductive  power  of  the  province. 

The  estimated  production  of  tractors 
,st  year,  counting  the  output  of  only 
lose  manufacturers  who  delivered  ten  or 
ore  machines,  was  39,000  in  the  United 
tates  and  Canada.  The  estimated  pro- 
action  at  this  date  this  year  is  from  156,- 
)0  to  160,000  machines.  There  are  over 
vo  hundred  different  concerns  now  en- 
aged  in  the  manufacture  of  tractors  in 
orth  America.  The  tractor  is  certainly 
rniing  into  its  own. 


YOUR   THRESHER   A    WASTER? 

Continued  from  page  29 

i  possible  from  side  to  side,  and  it  is  gen- 
rally  conceded  best  to  have  it  level 
ngthwise,  although  a  few  inches  differ- 
lce  in  level  between  the  front  and  rear 
ids  is  not  likely  to  be  detrimental.  If 
le  machine-  is  set  on  soft  ground,  one  or 
vo  of  the  wheels  may  sink  further  into 
>e  ground  than  the  others  after  it  has 
sen  standing  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
perator  should  not  forget  to  watch  this 
oint. 

A  very  slight  difference  in  level  between 
le  two  sides  of  the  separator  will  make 
le  shafts  all  run  against  the  bearings  on 
le  lower  side  and  have  a  tendency  to 
ause  them  to  heat.  It  will  also  cause  the 
rain  constantly  to  work  toward  the  low 
ide  of  the  separator  and  make  it  more 
iilicult  for  the  cleaning  mechanism  to  do 
ood  work.  Even  if  the  machine  is  set  on 
barn  floor,  it  should  he  leveled  carefully, 
sr  barn  floors  are  rarely  precisely  level, 
nd  the  weight  of  the  separator  may  make 
-  sag  in  weak  places. 
The  main  drive  belt  should  hang  loosely 
ver  the  pulleys,  with  just  enough  tension 
o  keep  it  running  smoothly.  If  it  is  too 
ight,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  pull  the 
eparator  out  of  place  and  will  put  un- 
ecessary  strain  on  the  cylinder  shaft  and 
oxings  and  possibly  make  them  heat  or 
ull  the  cylinder  out  of  line  so  that  the 
2eth  will  not  run  true. 
There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  crowd 
machine  to  the  limit  and  keep  it  over- 
>aded  most  of  the  time.  This  is  especially 
rue  of  large  custom  machines.  While 
oth  the  operator  of  such  machine  and  the 
wners  of  the  grain  to  be  thrashed  na- 
arally  are  desirous  of  finishing  each  job 
uickly,  the  attempt  to  get  as  much  grain 
s  possible  into  the  machine,  coirbined 
ith  more  or  less  irregular  feeding  which 
almost  sure  to  accompany  it,  will  cer- 
linly  result  in  a  considerable  waste  of 
rain.     The  value  of  grain  thus  wasted 


THE  FOURTH 

FARM    TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION 

COBOURG,  ONTARIO 

September   17,  18,   19,   20 

Bring  the  young  farmers  and  farmerettes  to  learn  the  practical  use  of 

Power   Farm    Machinery  for  More  Production 


Talk  to  the  following  manufacturers  while  there: 

Advance-Ramely     Co Tractors 

Aspinwall  Canadian  Co.   .  .  Power  Potato  Mchy. 

Avery   Co Tractors 

Banwell    &    Sons,    Wm .Leak    Proof    Rings 

Bell,  Robert,  E.  &  T.  Co Grain  Separators 

Buda  Company,  The    Tractor  Motor 

Bissell  Co.,  T.  E Disc  Harrows 

Buckeye    Ditcher    Co    Ditchers 

Bateman,  Wilkinson   Co. . .    Power  Farm   Mchy. 

Chief  Motor  Co Tractor  Motors 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co Tractors 

Case  T.  M.  Co.,  J.  I Tractors 

Dauch    Mfg.    Co. Tractors 

De    Laval   Separator   Co..  .  .    Power    Silo   Mchy. 

Emerson-Brantingham    Co Tractors 

Empire  Separator  Co Milking  Machines 

Electric    Wheel    Co Tractors 

Four  Drive  Tractor  Co Tractors 

Gilson  Mfg.    Co.    .  .  .    Tractors    and    Separators 
Goodison  Thresher  Co.,  John .  Grain   Separators 

Gould,   Shapley   &   Muir  Co Tractors 

Grand   Detour  Plow  Co Tractor   Plows 

Peter  Hamilton   Co Power  Machinery 

Hamilton    Gear   &    Machine    Co Tractors 

Hession    Tiller   &   Tractor   Co Tractors 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.    .  .  .    Roller  Bearings 

Imperial    Oil    Co Oils   and    Fuels 

International   Harv.   Co...    Tractors  and   Mchy. 
Kerosene    Burning    Carburetor    Co.    ...Ignition 

Lister  Co.,   R.   A Milking   Machines,   etc. 

Lawson  Mfg.   Co.,  John    Tractors 

La   Crosse  Tractor  Co Tractors 

Lyons    Atlas    Co Tractors 

Macdonald    Thresher  Co. ..  Tractors,    Separators 

Massey-Harris  Co Tractors,   Plows 

Moline  Plow  Co Universal  Tractors 

National    Tractor    Co.       Tractors 

Ohio   Mfg.    Co Tractors 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co.    .  .  .Engine  Gang  Plows 

Parrett    Tractor    Co Tractors 

Port  Huron   E.  &  T.  Co Tractors 

Rock   Island    Plow    Co Tractors 

Rooke,    Ltd.,    C.    H Delco    Light 

Sharpies  Separator  Co Milking  Machines 

Sawyer-Massey    Co Tractors 

Splitdorff    Electric    Co Ignition 

Turner    Mfg.    Co Tractors 

Tractor  &  Mchy.   Co.,   U.  S Tractors 

White   &   Sons   Co.,   Geo.    . . .  Grain    Separators 
Wilcox-Bennett    Carburetor    Co. . .  .  Carburetors 


Fourth  Tractor  Farming  Demonstration 

8  Wellington  Street  East  -  TORONTO 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


HeadOff  ice,  Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection   and   Savings 

Policy 


MODERN   BATHING   WITHOUT    A    BATHROOM 

No  plumbing  or  other  expensive 
installation 


CITY  LUXURY  for  FARM 
and  VILLAGE  HOMES 


Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Wanting 


Write 
to-day 

for 
Cata- 
logue 


Bath  ready  for  use 


Water  Heated 
by  New  Perfec- 
tion Coal  Oil 
Heaters. 


Bath  folded  out  of  way 


JEWEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,    LIMITED,    HAMILTON,    ONTARIO 
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SILOS 

EXTRA  CAPACITY 

THE  Toronto  Hip  Roof 
adds  several  tons  cap- 
acity to  this  silo,  because  you 
can  tramp  the  ensilage  right 
up  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 

This  is  one  of  the  many 
money  making  advantages 
of  Toronto  Silos.  Write  for 
the  book  to-day. — Address. 
ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 
CO.,  LIMITED  i5i 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 

12  St.  Antoine   St.,  Montreal. 

Winnipeg         Calgary         Regina 


POTATO  DIGGERS 

Answer  the  farmers'  biff  ques- 
tions: Howcanlgetmy  potatoes- 
out    quickly  with  less  help   and 
fewer  horses?  How  havemy  tubers 
ready    for    a    high    market    and 
safely  put  away  before  freezing? 

The  IRON  AGE  Dinner  rolls  the  potatoes 
outinlong  rows  readyto  gather,  clear  ot  dirt, 
weeds  and  tops.  It  turns  short  into  next 
row.  or  can  be  backed. 

Made  in  several  styles  there  Is  an  IRON  A  GE 
to  suit  your   needs.     The   staunch,   powerful. 
and  dependable  No.  155  shown    here  will  take 
care  of  the  heaviest  conditions. 
Made  by  specialists  in  potato  machinery,  in 
business  over  S2  years. 
Send  for  catalog 
THE  BATEMAN-WILK1NS0N 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Box  480 
Toronto,  Can. 


HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 

down  to  the  last  forkful 

THE  HYLO  SILO  isper- 

■*•  fectiy  air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  around  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  »f 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

GilsoD  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.   415   York  St. 
(4)  .*,  uaelph 
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may  easily  more  than  offset  any  saving  in 
time  effected  by  speeding  up  the  operation 
oi  the  machine  beyond  its  normal  capacity. 

Probably  more  grain  is  wasted  from 
failure  to  clean  up  at  the  end  of  a  setting 
than  from  any  other  single  cause.  Just  as 
much  care  should  be  taken  in  cleaning  up 
all  the  unthrashed  straw  and  loose  grain 
that  has  accumulated  around  the  machine 
as  is  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  job.  Even 
with  the  best  of  care  a  considerable 
amount  of  unthrashed  straw  will  accumu- 
late around  the  feeder  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  work.  If  the  straw  is  very  dry, 
considerable  grain  will  scatter  from  the 
heads  as  it  is~being  pitched  from  the 
wagons  or  stacks  on  to  the  feeder.  Small 
piles  of  chaff  and  straw  which  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  grain  will  accumulate 
at  various  otjier  places  around  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  machine  should  not  be  stop- 
ped at  the  end  of  the  job  until  all  this  is 
pitched  into  the  cylinder  and  carefully 
rethrashed. 

Of  course,  the  careless  thrasherman  or 
farmer  may  say  that  the  chickens  or  pigs 
will  clean  up  whatever  is  left  in  this  man- 
ner, but  practically  it  is  a  total  loss,  and 
any  machine  which  is  operated  carelessly 
in  this  respect  wastes  a  large  amount  of 
grain  in  a  single  season. 


DAIRY    COW    LAUGHS    AT    WHEAT 
GROWING 

Continued  from  page  9 

homes,  good  barns,  and  many  herds  of 
good  cattle.  The  increased  attention 
which  these  farmers  are  giving  to  dairy- 
ing is  not,  be  it  noted,  causing  any  lessen- 
ing in  grain  production.  Nowhere  in 
Western  Canada  have  larger  yields  or  bet- 
ter crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  been 
secured  than  in  the  districts  around  Ochre 
River,  Dauphin,  Gilbert  Plains,  and  Swan 
River.  But  these  grain  growers  have 
learned  that  milking  a  few  cows  provides 
ready  and  regular  funds  for  paying  for 
groceries  and  other  necessities,  and  in  the 
fall  when  the  grain  is  sold  there  is  no 
big  store  bill  to  settle  up. 

Previous  to  this  year  the  Dauphin 
Creamery  Company  has  had  the  field 
practically  to  itself  and  has  built  up  a 
splendid  business  which  has  out-grown 
their  capacity,  requiring  the  opening  last 
season  of  a  new  plant  costing  upwards  of 
$20,000.  This  is  now  in  operation  and  is 
capable  of  manufacturing  15,000  pounds 
of  butter  a  day.  An  event  of  considerable 
importance  was  also  chronicled  on  April 
10th  when  the  Dominion  Creameries  open- 
ed a  new  plant  at  Dauphin  with  a  capacity 
of  500,000  to  1,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
per  year.  These  two  creameries,  both  new 
and  fully  equipped  with  most  modern 
dairying  machinery,  will  receive  cream 
direct  from  farmers  within  a  radius  of 
two  hundred  miles.  An  energetic  cam- 
paign of  soliciting  shipments  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  two  organizations,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  best 
boosters  for  them  are  the  citizens  of 
Dauphlin,  who  know  that  nothing  is  so 
important  to  the  development  of  their  dis- 
trict as  good  herds  of  cattle  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  I  shall  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  the  butter  output  from  Dauphin 
distirict  is  not  greatly  increased  this  year. 

Now  what  does  the  farmer  get  out  of 
this?  He  has  a  good  market  for  his  cream 
close  at  hand.  Prevailing  prices,  ruling 
about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year, 
seem  to  be  satisfactory  and  the  best  proof 
of  this  is  the  expansion  of  the  industry 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  calves 
and  pigs  on  the  farm  get  the  skimmed 
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milk.  No  better  feed  than  skimmed  milk 
and  chopped  grain  has  ever  been  concocted 
for  producing  pork  economically.  Cream 
cheques  aggregating  $75  to  $100  per 
month  to  each  shipper  means  prosperity 
to  the  country  in  every  way.  Cows  in  this 
district  are  giving  their  owners  $10  and 
upwards  per  month  for  the  'six  summer 
pork  as  a  side  line. 


SMASHING     INHERITED     POLITICS 


Continued  from  page  5 


SIGNS   OF   THEIR  STRENGTH 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  the  move- 
ment justice  in  an  attempt  to  put  one's 
finger  on  tangible  fruits  of  the  U.  F.  O.'s 
labors.  Relaxation  of  the  rigors  of  the 
Military  Service  Act  in  its  dealings  with 
farmers  and  farmers'  sons,  (however, 
much  it  may  be  made  to  appear  otherwise) 
in  doubtless  due  to  the  strong  represen- 
tations  made  by  the  Ottawa  delegation. 

It  was  also  through  the  U.  F.  O.  that 
farmers'  representatives  were  appointed 
to  the  exemption  boards,  to  prevent  the 
taking  of  men  for  military  service  who 
would  be  of  greater  value  to  the  country 
working  on  their  farms  than  in  khaki — at 
the  time  when  such  considerations  were 
entertained. 

When  the  increase  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  was  being  considered  by  the 
Dominion    Railway    Board,    the    associa- 
tion's solicitor  was  present  to  join  with  the 
other  farmers'  organization  in  blocking  it; 
and  by  securing  a  stay  of  some  months 
saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of   i 
all   Canada — for   it  is  farmers,   for   the  \ 
most  part,  in  the  last  analysis,  who  have   I 
to   pay   the    15    per    cent,    increase   now  I 
granted. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  when  an  j 
effort  was  being  made  to  place  compulsion   I 
on  the  large  telephone  company  in  the 
matter  of  granting  exchange  privilege  to 
small    independent    companies,    that   the 
U.  F.  O.  was  to  the  fore  again,  with  others  j 
pressing  the  point  so  successfully  that  the 
bill   was   passed   through   the    House  of  i 
Commons,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

And  in  many  minor  ways  the  weight  of 
the  association  has  been  used  as  the  op-  ' 
portunity  presented.  To-day  there  are 
probably  575  local  Farmers'  Clubs  and 
-kindred  organizations  in  the  U.  F.  0., 
with  a  total  of  20,000  members,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  constantly  being  increased. 

It  is  inconceivable  that,  five  years  ago, 
these  20,000  men  would  have  been  ready 
to  join  together  in  such  a  way.  That  they 
have  now  arrived  at  that  point  is  a  tribute 
to  the  campaign  of  public  speaking  and 
agitation  that  the  leaders  have  carried 
on,  the  fruits  of  which  are  an  awakened 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture  from 
a  broad  standpoint. 

As  time  goes  on  the  movement  gathers 
momentum,  and  the  next  annual  meeting  ] 
will  probably  see  women  admitted  to  the 
innermost  councils  of  the  U.  F.  O.  on  the 
same  basis  as  men.  This  will  mean  a  sud- 
den increase  in  membership,  and  a  still 
greater  increase  in  effectiveness,  beyond 
question. 

ARE   WOMEN   TO   ORGANIZE? 

There  is  a  growing  feeling,  even  among 
leading  women's  institute  workers  that 
the  W.  I.  does  not  give  wide  enough  scope 
to  its  members — since  they  now  have  the 
vote — and  they  welcome,  apparently,  the 
suggestion  that  full  membership  in  the 
U.F.O.  is  to  be  granted  them,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Women's  Institute,  but  not 
as  a  substitute. 

In  conclusion — we  may  as  well  be  frank. 
The  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture 
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has  been  organizing  clubs,  largely  for  co- 
operative trading,  which  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  U.  F.  0.  more  or  less. 
Centrallization  is  one  of  the  first  neces- 
sities in  any  great  movement.  These 
"Government  Clubs,"  as  they  are  called, 
have  no  central  head,  and  so  various  coun- 
ty organizations  have  been  tried,  in  order 
to  provide  in  a  small  way  what  the 
U.  F.  0.  provides  in  a  large  way.  The 
ultimate  result  would  be,  of  course,  that 
however  successful  the  county  organiza- 
tions might  be,  farmers  as  a  whole  would 
be  kept  from  combining  in  a  great  and 
effective  unit — and  would  be  divided 
against  themselves,  county  by  county. 

The  U.  F.  O.'s  plan  is  directly  the  re- 
verse of  this — and  so  it  finds,  it  is  freely 
admitted,  in  these  "Government  Clubs," 
an  obstacle  barring  the  way  to  complete 
success.  It  was  noticeable  at  the  Toronto 
meeting  last  month  that  representatives 
from  many  of  these  "Government  Clubs" 
were  present,  and  affiliated  with  th"e 
U.  F.  O.  which  is  entirely  permissible,  and 
is  a-tacit  recognition  of  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  concerted  action  in  the  case  of 
the  former. 

A  second  obstacle  is  now  looming  up  in 
the  proposal  to  form  some  sort  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  various 
farmers'  organizations,  with  a  member 
also  from  every  rural  municipal  council  in 
Ontario — whose  expenses  would  be  paid 
by  the  municipality.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing this  scheme  is  still  very  much  "in  the 
air,"  but  should  it  take  form,  would  con- 
stitute a  duplication,  to  a  certain  degree, 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture — 
again  a  case  of  dividing  agriculture 
against  itself. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  impute  motives 
behind  these  obstacles  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  consolidated  rural  opinion — but 
the  signs  all  point  to^a  long  struggle  ahead 
before  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  at- 
tain their  goal,  which  has  only  in  mind 
the  bettering  of  agricultural  conditions, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  national  fibre 
as  a  result. 


Putting  Chickens  to  Bed 

One  would  naturally  suppose  says  the 
Farm  Journal  that  chickens  know  when  to 
go  to  bed.  But  what  is  a  chicken  to  do  if 
it  is  suddenly  taken  from  the  state  of 
Washington  to  Alaska,  where  the  nights 
are  only  one  or  two  hours  long?  If  it  were 
to  go  to  bed  at  sunset,  which  is  about  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  and  get  up  at  sunrise 
which  is  about  two  or  three  o'clock,  it 
would  be  likely  to  die  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion from  lack  of  sleep  unless  it  becomes 
acclimated. 

A  woman  had  some  chickens  in  her 
Alaska  home,  at  Valdez,  and  a  friend  sent 
her  some  others  from  Seattle,  Wash.  The 
first  evening  the  chickens  from  Seattle 
kept  roaming  around  by  the  light  of  the 
sun  until  about  ten  o'clock.  They  did  this 
for  two  or  three  evenings.  Finally,  their 
owner  had  to  put  them  in  their  coop  and 
shut  the  door  at  a  very  much  earlier  hour, 
until  they  got  used  to  the  long  days.  Later 
they  seemed  to  like  the  unusually  long, 
bright  evenings,  but  went  to  bed  with  the 
other  chickens  at  a  reasonable  hour. 


R.  R.  No.  2  Brussels. 
Enclosed   you  will  find  $1.00   for   the 
Farmers'  Magazine  for  one  year.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  farmer'*,  paper. 

Isaac  Rath  well. 


SUCCESS  Comes  In  Cans 

FAILURE  Comes  In  Can'ts 


Many  men  will  say  they  want  to  be 
successful;  but  they  are  not. willing  to 
"pay  the  price".    What  is  the  "price"  ? 

Save  your  money.  Next  to  your  kin- 
folks,  Money  is  the  best  friend  you  have 
on  earth. 

Take  good  care  of  it.  Spend  less  than 
your  income  each  month,  and  put  your 
savings  in  The  Merchants  Bank. 

$1  opens  an  account. 

TH€  MCRCHANT5  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF     CANADA  Established  1864. 

with  its  102  Branches  in  Ontario,  32  Blanches  in  Quebec,  19  Branches  in  Manitoba, 
21  Branches  in  Saskatchewan,  53  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  8  Branches  in  British 
Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE    OR    CALL    AT    NEAREST    BRANCH.  . 


Palmer^ 

Summer  Packs 


*  I  "HE  shoes  for  aching  feet — light  in  weight,  durable, 
roomy,  comfortable  and  waterproof.  Made  from 
selected  Skowhegan  leather  with  water-proofed  leather 
sole  and  heel  and  solid  leather  insoles.  The  ideal  shoe 
for  farmers  or  others  working  on  the  land. 

Also  specially  suitable  for  woodsmen,  trackmen, 
millmen,  sportsmen,  laborers  —  all  who  require 
strong,  easy  fitting  footwear. 

Get  a  pair  of  Palmer's  "Moose  Head 
Brand"  footwear  from  your  dealer.  They 
will  give  you  foot  comfort  and  great  wear. 

JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  Limited 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada  31 


Canadian  National  Exhibition 

Aug.  26     -     TORONTO     -     Sept.  7 

Where  the  nation  shows  its  best  finished  product  of  agriculture, 
manufacture,  manual  skill,  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Heroes  of  Britain 

A  creation  of  tremendous  patriotic  force. 

performers  A  spectacle  of  courage  and  faith  performers 

Martial,  colorful,  stimulating,  timely,  patriotic. 

The  most  notable  and  successful  annual  event  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
A  WORLD  OF  EXCLUSIVE  NOVELTIES 
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THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 


HRONAGE 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 
Answer  the  farmer's  big1  questions. 
How  can  I  can  get  my  crops  sprayed 
when  help  is  scarce?  How  pro- 
tect my  crops  against  bugs  and 
blight? 


IRON  AGE 


Traction 
Sprayer 


meets  the  need   for  a  fast -work!  tiff,  higb-pressare  6e!d 

sprayer.   Covers  4  or  6  rowa— 66  or  100  gal .  tank .    Write  to- 

iVrSrVWa  <°  dey  for  free  booklet. 


.tS'^g^ 


THE  BATEMAN -WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
4803ymington  Avenue,       Toronto,  Canada. 


ABSOR 

M     *  TRADE  MARK  R 


BINE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
I  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  bone. 
$2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR., the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Wens.  Strains.  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  51.25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will,  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  In  sumps. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  0.  F.,  482  Lymans  Bldg.,  Mont  real.  Can. 
Absorbloe  and  Ab<«rblne.   Jr.,  ire  made   la  Uaadi. 


New  Ideas 


Id«as  about  how  new  money  can  be  made 
on  the  farm  will  always  attract  the  wide- 
awake farmer.  If  you  want  a  book  that 
is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and  ideas  about 
farming;  in  every  department,  send  for 
Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  C.  C.  Bowsfleld. 
It  will  be  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1.00. 
Write   the 

Technical   Book  Department, 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company, 

143-153  University  Ave., 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Horticulture  £>  Gardening 


Is  Your  Garden  Going  to  Suffer? 


THE  garden  can  get  along  without 
sunshine  for  weeks  at  a  stretch, 
without  serious  injury.  Bugs  may 
eat  the  greater  part  of  a  plant  and  yet  not 
kill  it.  Some  forms  of  plant  life  can  get 
along  without  soil  or  direct  sunshine  as 
thousands  of  species  of  submarine  w«eds 
prove.  But  every  living  thina  must  have 
water. 

Drouth  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
garden.  It  paves  the  wav  for  all  the  ills 
to  which  the  crop  is  heir;  it  undermines 
the  constitution  of  plants,  renderi"~  them 
susceptible  to  disease.  Diseased  (i.e. 
weakened)  plants  readily  succumb  +«  at- 
tacks of  insects.  Prolonged  drouth  cuts 
short  the  yield  of  healthy  plants. 

The  next  few  months  will  confront  home 
gardeners  with  the  problem  of  combating 
periods  of  drouth.  There  are  two  ways 
to  fight  drouth: — One  is  to  su^nly  mois- 
ture when  the  natural  su^ly  fails;  the 
other  method  is  to  stop  moisture  from 
reaching  the  surface  by  constantly  closing 
the  soil  fissures. 

There  is  no  one  best  way  of  irrigating 
the  garden.  Each  method  or  system  has 
some  exclusive  points  in  its  favor.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  one  should  adopt  that 
system  of  irrigation  that  best  fits  the  indi- 
vidual conditions  of  soil  and  general  plan 
of  garden.  There  is,  however,  one  uni- 
formly poor  way  of  watering  the  garden 
and  that  is,  to  sprinkle  it  lightly  and 
superficially  each  dav.  That  will  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  irrigating  by  encour- 
aging the  roots  to  come  up  to  the  surface 
after  moisture  rather  than  reaching  down 
for  it.  When  you  do  apply  water  do  it 
liberally,  so  as  to  thoroughly  soak  the 
ground.  If  done  at  night  by  means  of 
some  permanently  installed  apparatus 
there  is  economy  of  time  too. 

The  other  method  to  fight  drouth  is  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  garden  so  finely 
pulverized  by  constant  cultivation  as  to 
make  evaporation  impossible.  Scores  of 
special  soil  pulverizers  and  weeders  are 
available  for  that  purpose.  Again,  each 
gardener  will  have  to  determine  which 
special  implement  suits  his  soil  condi- 
tions best. 

The  ideal  way  to  manage  the  midsum- 
mer garden  is  to  combine  irrigation  and 
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cultivation  into  one  efficient  team  for  both 
offensive  and  defensive  purposes.  When 
it  becomes  dry  to  a  depth  greater  than 
two  inches  water  the  soil,  and  then  keep 
the  moisture  there  as  long  as  possible  by 
maintaining  cultivation. 

GETTING  AHEAD  OF  THE  GARDEN  PESTS 

The  man  who  permits  insect  pests  and 
destructive  diseases  to  become  established 
in  his  garden  may  be  looked  upon  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  garden  pest  himself.  Any 
one  who  uses  valuable  seed  and  fertilizer 
and  garden  space  only  to  feed  the 
Kaiser's  allies  in  the  garden  is  not  only  a 
traitor  to  the  Free  For  All  Fraternity  of 
Gardeners,  but  also  an  undesirable  citi- 
zen giving  aid,  comfort  and  good  grub  to 
the  enemy!  Ignorance  and  inexperience 
are  no  excuses  for  negligence.  The  gar- 
den "rookie"  must  assume  his  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  food  trenches  along 
with  the  veteran. 

Anthracnose,  "leaf  spot"  or  "rust," 
attacking  beans,  tomatoes,  celery  and 
some  flowers.  Use  bordeaux  mixture  or 
summer  strength  lime-sulphur,  or  am- 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  solution  to 
avoid  stains  on  foliage  and  flowers. 

Aphis.  Attacks  peas,  melons,  roses  and 
so  on.  Use  nicotine  preparations,  or  kero- 
sene emulsion,  two  or  three  applications 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  reach- 
ing under  sides  of  leaves. 

Asparagus  beetle.  Use  arsenate  of  lead 
on  summer  foliage;  cut  and  burn  all 
growths  in  late  summer. 

Aster  beetle.  Use  arsenate  of  lead, 
strong;  or  pick  by  hand  in  early  morning 
while  bugs  are  still  drowsy. 

Blight,  affecting  cucumbers,  potatoes 
and  other  things,  in  various  forms.  Spray 
with  bordeaux  frequently  enough  to  keep 
all  new  growth  covered.  Dust  with  sul- 
phur-lead preparations. 

Caterpillars.  Various  kinds  attack 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  corn,  etc.  Use  arsen- 
ate of  lead,  Paris  green  or  hellebore;  or 
pick  by  hand. 

Cucumber  beetle.  Yellow  and  black 
striped.  Use  tobacco  dust  as  preventive; 
beetles  carry  the  germs  of  wilt.  Pick  by 
hand  the  first  bugs  in  early  morning. 

Cutworms.       Fat,      sluggish,     ground 
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worms,  brown  with  dark  stripes,  cutting 
through  stems  of  many  plants,  especially 
when  just  up  or  -newly  set  out.  Trap 
under  pieces  of  shingle  or  flat  stones;  or 
scatter  about,  toward  nightfall  a  mash 
made  of  one  quart  of  wheat  bran,  one 
teaspoonful  of  white  arsenate,  one  teas- 
poonful  of  a  cheap  molasses,  mixed  with 
enough  water  to  make  a  mash.  Careful 
search  around  a  newly  cut  plant,  early  in 
the  morning,  will  usually  uncover  the 
marauder  near  the  surface. 

Flea  bettle.  A  small,  hard  shelled 
jumping  beetle,  which  punctures  leaves 
of  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  seedling  plants. 
Use  tobacco  dust  or  kerosene  emulsion  on 
seedling  plants.  Bordeaux  or  lead  on 
tomatoes  or  potatoes. 

Mealy  bug.  A  scale-like  insect  with 
cottony  covering,  attacking  some  flowers. 
It  seldom  appears  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
Use  kerosene  emulsion;  or  brushing  with 
alcohol,  or  special  oil  preparations. 

Mildew.  Attacks  cucumbers,  melons, 
lima  beans,  roses  and  other  flowers.  Dust 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  prevent  spread. 
Use  regular  bordeaux-lead  spray  as  an 
effective  preventive  during  the  season. 

Potato  beetle.  Use  arsenate  of  lead  or 
Paris  green.  On  egg-plants  use  arsenate 
of  lead  only  and  pick  by  hand. 

Root  maggot.  Attacking  cabbage, 
onion,  radish,  etc.  Plant  on  new,  clean 
ground  where  possible.  Remove  and  care- 
fully destroy  infested  plants  at  once.  On 
cabbage,  use  tar  paper  discs  about  stem 
when  setting  out.  Sow  radishes  as  a  trap, 
with  onion  seed,  removing  and  destroying 
the  plants  when  infested. 

Rose  beetle.  Pick  by  hand  and  use 
strong  arsenate  of  lead. 

Squash  bug.  A  lively,  flat  black  fellow. 
Use  tobacco  dust  or  pick  by  hand  to  get 
rid  of  old  bugs  and  eggs;  use  kerosene 
emulsion  for  the  young  ones. 

Squash  borer.  Slit  stem  near  base  of 
plant,  and  destroy  the  borer.  Cover 
wound  with  fresh  soil. 

White  fly.  Attacks  tomatoes,  vine 
crops  and  some  flowers.  Not  conspicuous 
until  large  numbers  "have  propagated. 
Use  tobacco  dust  as  repellant;  spray  with 
nicotine  preparations  and  kerosene  emul- 
sion. 


SPRAY    MIXTURES    IN    HANDY    SMALL 
QUANTITIES 

This  table   is  presented  for  the  convenience  of  the 

gardener  who   does   not  want  gallons  and 

gallons   of   stock   solutions. 


SPRAY 


Bordeaux    mix- 
ture      


Kerosene  Emul- 
sion (dilute  1 
to  15  or  20)... 

Ammoniac  al 
Copper     Car- 
bonate     


Arsmate  of  lead 


Paris    Green 


Pyrethrum  in 
Water    

Poisoned    Bran 
Mash    

Nicotine     


INGREDIENT 

Quicklime    

Copper        Sulphate 

(Crystals) 

Water    

Kerosene  

Water   

Hard   Soap    

Capper    Carbonate    ... 

Ammonia    

Water    

Lead   Arsenate  (Paste) 

Water     (or     bordeaux 

mixture)    

Paris  green   

Water  (or  bordeaux 
mixture)     

Quicklime  (unneces- 
sary if  bordeaux  is 
used)     

PyreShrum    Powder    .. 
Water    (warm)     

Bran.      'Middlings     (or 

coarse    flour) 

Molasses    

Paris  green    

Water    

Available  in  proprie- 
t  a  r  y  preparations 
only. 


REDUCED 
FORMULA 


1V2  tablespoons 

1      tablespoon 
4     quarts 

1  pint 
M  pint 
1     cubic     inch 


2  teaspoons 

2  fluid  ounces 

2  gallons 

1  tablespoon 


gallon 

teaspoon 

gallons 


3     teaspoons 


1  teaspoon 

2  quarts 


1  quart 

1  tablespoon 

1  teaspoon 

1  cup 

Dilute  with 
water  as  di- 
rected. 


NATURE'S  ROOFING 

No  man-made  product— the  work  of  nature 
— takes  a  lifetime  of  forest  growth  to  pro- 
duce its  grain  —  to  impregnate  the  wood 
with  its  decay  resisting  oil — to  impart  the 
close  texture,  which  makes  it  impervious 
alike  to  sun,  frost,  rain,  hail,  wind  and  all 
weather  conditions. 

CBrtttstt  &>ltwvbia 


SHINGLES 

MEET  EVERY  DEMAND  FOR  A  PERFECT  ROOF. 

CJ  DURABILITY— Defies  all  weather  conditions- 
laughs  at  time,  will  give  a  generation  of  service. 

q  SUITABILITY— Is  light  in  weight  but  makes  a 
solid,  impervious  covering — is  a  natural  non-con- 
ductor, assures  coolness  in  summer  and  warmth  in 
winter — gives  a  finished  appearance  to  any 
building. 

€fl  ECONOMY— The  first  cost  and  upkeep  of  a  roof 
made  of  British  Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingle  make 
it  the  most  economical  roof  on  the  market. 

Send  to  us  for  Shingle  Booklet — tells  all  about 
British  Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingles — what  they 
are — why  they  are  the  best  roofing — everything 
you  need  to  know  about  shingles. 

-Shingles   bearing  our   Registered   Trade   Mark 
are  true  to  grade. 


ShingleAgencyJ 

OP  & 

British  Columbia 

Standard  Bank  Building,  ^ 

Vancouver,B.C.# 
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basket,  an  extremely  practical  and  pretty 
outfit  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  almost 
any  mother.  The  Women's  Institute  had 
a  table  set  with  proper  meals  for  children 
from  twelve  months  to  six  years  old. 
Since  doctors  agree  that  there  is  no  other 
cause  which  undermines  the  health  of  so 
many  children  as  undernourishment,  and 
since  this  is  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
very  rich  as  well  as  the  very  poor,  it 
must  be  a  subject  on  which  people  in  gen- 
eral can  stand  more  information.  Whether 
this  was  the  reason  or  whether  the  dainti- 
ness of  the  table  made  it  unusually  at- 
tractive, a  lot  of  women  stood  and  studied 
it  for  a  long  time.  (The  menus  for  chil- 
dren of  different  ages  are  given  in  another 
article  in  this  issue). 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
Women's  Institute's  exhibit  was  the  show- 
ing of  a  two-burner  oil-stove  with  sug- 
gestions for  several  hot  dishes  that  might 
be  prepared  for  the  children's  lunch  in 
rural  schools.  A  well-packed,  appetizing, 
wholesome  school  lunch  was  shown  with 
this — and  a  fact  which  should  bring  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  all  the  mothers  and 
fathers  and  children  of  rural  Ontario  is 
that  when  the  new  Minister  of  Education 
visited  the  room  his  interest  in  the  country 
child's  school  lunch  box  promised  a  big 
human-  sympathy  with  the  problems  of 
the  remotest  rural  school  in  the  province. 

The  Department  of  Health,  in  addition 
to  the  attention  given  to  individual  chil- 
dren in  the  clinic  room;  carried  on  a  gen- 
eral educational  campaign  through  their 
charts  in  the  main  room.  These  are  illus- 
trated and  simple.  They  cannot  fail  to 
impress  even  the  casual  passerby  with 
the  importance  of  things  which  many 
people  know  but  seem  to  forget  at  the 
critical  time,  and  which  some  people  have 
never  known  at  all.  Regarding  the  care 
at  birth  they  say:  "This  is  no  time  to 
economize.  Have  a  nurse  if  possible.  See 
that  the  doctor  cares  for  the  baby's  eyes 
at  birth.  Two  drops  of  medicine  then  may 
prevent  'baby's  sore  eyes'  and  the  blind- 
ness which  frequently  results."  "Register 
the  baby's  birth  and  thus  enable  the  coun- 
try to  show  a  complete  record,  the  child 
to  prove  later  his  age  forschool  and  em- 
ployment, his  right  to  marry,  his  citizen- 
ship and  right  to  vote,  his  right  to  hold 
certain  public  offices,  his  right  to  inherit 
property."  "Mother's  milk  is  the  most 
perfect  food.  The  baby  fed  naturally  has 
five  times  as  many  chances  as  the  bottle- 
fed  baby.  Mother's  milk  may  be  spoiled 
for  the  baby  by  improper  diet,  alcohol, 
overwork,  worry,  anger,  fear.  Don't  wean 
the  baby  without  the  doctor's  approval." 
"The  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk  is 
fresh,  clean  milk  from  healthy  cows  but 
the  cow's  milk  is  intended  for  her  baby; 
it  must  be  modified  to  suit  your  baby. 
Don't  ask  your  neighbors.  Don't  ask  your 
relatives.  Ask  the  doctor  how  to  modify 
the  milk  to  suit  your  baby.  Milk  modified 
to  suit  your  neighbor's  baby  may  make 
your  baby  sick."  "Feed  the  baby  by  the 
clock — not  every  time  he  cries.  Ask  the 
doctor  how  often.  Don't  give  the  baby  a 
taste  of  what  you  are  eating.  Give 
plenty  of  cooled,  boiled  water  between 
meals."  "Don't  load  the  baby  with  clothes. 
Clothes  should  be  warm  but  not  warm 
enough  to  cause  perspiration."  "Give  a 
warm  bath  every  day.  Unless  the  skin 
is  kept  clean  the  pores  will  be  clogged  and 
the  waste  poisons  cannot  be  carried  off." 
"Sleeping  time  is  the  best  growing  time. 
Let  the  baby  sleep  alone  in  a  quiet,  dark- 


ened spot,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  but  keep  him  protected  from  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  Don't  let  him  sleep  on 
feathers."  "Don't  use  soothing  syrups. 
They  contain  harmful  drugs."  "Don't  use 
pacifiers.  They  are  germ  carriers,  and 
cause  protruding  jaws."  "Never  let  any- 
one kiss  the  baby  on  the  mouth,"  "Never 
let  strong  light  shine  in  the  baby's  eyes." 

The  immediate  results  of  the  campaign 
were  shown  best  in  the  clinic.  The  nurse 
from  «the  Health  Department  was  in 
charge  to  weigh  and  standardize  the 
babies  and  to  give  advice  on  a  hundred 
questions  perplexing  to  even  experienced 
mothers.  After  this  the  children  could  be 
taken  to  the  doctor's  consulting  room  for 
free  examination  and  advice.  During  the 
two  days  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
babies  passed  through  the  clinic.  They 
came  from  the  town  and  the  country  and 
neighboring  villages — one  mother  had 
driven  fourteen  miles  with  her  baby.  A 
case' which  shows  just  what  a  baby  clinic 
may  mean  to  a  community  was  that  of  a 
child,  who,  the  doctors  agreed,  could  not 
have  lived  one  month  without  treatment, 
and  the  trouble  was  something  which  a 
mother  would  not  ordinarily  detect  until 
it  had  advanced  to  serious  stages. 

At  the  open  meeting  in  the  evening  the 
fathers  as  well  as  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren turned  out — one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  for  the  progress  of  child  welfare 
work.  When  we  consider  how  intricately 
the  health  of  the  children  of  any  com- 
munity is  linked  up  with  problems  of  a 
clean  milk  supply,  and  public  sanitation 
and  better  schools  and  playgrounds  and 
housing  and  school  nurses  and  taxes  on 
property  to  pay  for  these  things,  we  see 
how  badly  we  need  men  on  the  job.  It 
will  take  the  best  brains  and  business 
ability  the  community  can  put  up  to  make 
things  safe  for  the  children,  and  it  will 
cost  some  money,  but  if  we  get  a  better 
child  for  the  money  it  will  be  money  well 
spent.  Dr.  McCullough  of  the  Health 
Department  spoke  at  the  open  meeting  on 
Public  Health  Problems  especially  in  their 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and 
the  question  of  having  a  by-law  passed 
which  would  keep  the  milk  of  the  town 
up  to  standard  was  one  of  the  very  prac- 
tical matters  taken  up.  And  there  were 
movies  showing  just  how  community 
nurses  help  to  save  the  babies  of  a  town, 
and  how  a  toothache  starts  and  how  any 
child  can  have  two  perfect  rows  of  white 
teeth,  and  such  a  vicious  life  history  of 
a  house-fly  as  would  stir  any  town  to  a 
campaign  to  stamp  it  out  entirely.  And 
the  primary  school  children  put  on  a  play- 
let, a  modern  interpretation  of  some 
health  parodies  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 
Even  the  little  ones  about  two  feet  tall 
punctuated  their  songs  with  shrill  little 
yells  of  "Better  Babies!  Better  Health! 
Better  Brampton!"      It  was  inspiring. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the 
campaign  the  two  new  Ministers  of  the 
province,  Dr.  Cody,  Minister  of  Education, 
and  George  Henry,  B.A.,  B.S.A.,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  came  out  to  review  the 
school  children.  The  review  took  place 
on  the  school  war  plots,  then  the  children 
marched  back  to  the  school,  Jimmy  Smart 
a  young  school  orator  read  an  Address  of 
Welcome  and  the  Ministers  renlied  in  a 
way  that  must  have  warmed  every 
youngster's  heart  with  the  idea  that  here 
were  real  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  ac- 
tually interested  in  what  they  were  doing. 
The  Agricultural  Representative  had  said 
"I  want  the  children  to  see  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  man  who 
looks  after  their  education  are  human;" 


certainly  no  one  was  disanpointed.  Mr. 
Henry  particularly  appreciated  the  way 
the  school  garden  movement  was  enabling 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  work  hand 
in  hand  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  children 
and  the  province,  and  he  hoped  that  while 
most  of  these  were  urban  children,  their 
work  on  the  school  plots  mieht  turn  their 
interests  later  to  the  land.  Dr.  Cody 
carried  throughout  his  address  the  idea 
that  nothing  was  too  good  for  the  school — 
that  the  most  valuable  product  of  any  com- 
munity was  its  crop  of  boys  and  girls. 
"Boys  will  be  boys"  he  said,  "but  a  fact 
which  is  more  important  is  that  boys  will 
be  men."  It  seems  a  pretty  complete  guide 
for  school  boards  and  parents  as  well  as 
teachers.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Australia  was  present  and  spoke  of  the 
school  system  in  Australia  which  requires 
a  very  high  standing  for  teachers,  and 
makes  a  public  school  education  compul- 
sory, non-secular  and  free  for  every  child. 
It  is  interesting  to  gather  other  people's 
impressions  from  an  affair  like  this. 
When  the  Ministers  were  leavinc  one  man 
in  the  crowd  remarked:  "What  a  fine 
thing  it  is  to  have  men  like  that  at  the ; 
head  of  Government  Departments  instead., 
of  the  old  type  of  slippery  politician."] 
Regarding  the  Baby  Clinic  the  common; 
question  among  the  mothers  seemed  to  be' 
"How  long  before  we  can  have  another?" 
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ville,  John  Fulton,  Bath,  James  E.  Porter 
of  Andover,  and  Rennie  Tracy  of  Center- 
ville,  as  the  auditors.  C.  Gordon  Sharpe 
of  Pembroke  is  the  secretary-treasurer. 

ONTARIO  CAME  DOWN  TO  HELP 

The  meeting  at  Woodstock  on  April ' 
21st  was  largely  attended  and  is  a  mile 
post  marking  progr'ess.  J.  J.  Morrison  of 
Ontario  represented  the  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  at  that  meeting  and  the 
inspiration  which  he  brought  to  New 
Brunswick  will  last,  for  it  was  an  inspir- 
ation derived  from  sound  reasoning  and 
good  logic.  At  the  present  time  C.  L. 
Smith,  with  Roderick  McKenzie,  secretary 
or  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture, 
is  making  a  tour  of  the  province,  speak- 
ing to  the  farmers  in  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  centres  of  each  county.  They 
are  appointing  organization  committees  to 
organize  their  respective  counties  and  are 
expecting  great  things  from  this  tour. 
They  are  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  farmers, 
wherever  they  have  gone.  We  have  set 
out  to  secure  10,000  members  by  the  time 
of  our  next  central  meeting  in  the  winter. 
We  have  a  co-operative  company  under 
way  and  expect  to  be  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness in  handling  farmers'  products  and 
necessities  in  the  near  future. 

One  very  encouraging  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers of  old  political  strife  to  drop  all  party 
politics  and  in  future  to  vote  for  the 
farmers'  interests.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  for  their 
assistance  through  their  secretary,  J.  J. 
Morrison,  and  to  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  for  their  service  of  organ- 
izers. Farmers  have  been  shy  of  organ- 
izing in  the  past,  because  they  were  afraid 
it  wouldn't  last,  but  with  the  example  of 
the  West  and  Ontario  before  them  and  the 
backing  of  the  Canadian  Council  have 
taken  hold  of  the  movement  without  any 
hesitation. 
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Scientific  Refining 

UNLIKE  things  mechanical,  lubricants  cannot  be  made 
alike  from  day   to    day    except  as  the  workmen  are 
trained  to  their   tasks.     But    oils    must  be  free  from 
quality  fluctuation  if  they  are  to  give  satisfaction. 

Little  skill  is  needed  in  distilling  water.  Steam  that  escapes 
through  a  tea-kettle  spout,  if  caught  and  condensed,  would  be  pure 
water — distilled  water.  Impurities  would  remain  as  scale  in  the 
kettle. 


Refining  processes  are  similar.  But  here,  skill  plays  a  most 
important  part.  Extreme  heat  is  applied  to  huge,  25,000  gallon 
stills  of  crude  oil.  The  vapors  that  arise  are  condensed,  re-dis- 
tilled, further  refined  and  filtered.  Only  men  of  proved  ability  are 
assigned  to  this  work. 

En-ar-co   National  Motor  Oil 

Made  By  Graduate  Workmen 

En-ar-co   workmen   must   pass   the   rigid   tests   of   scientific   instructors   and 
efficiency  engineers.     Processing  and  purification  standards  have  been  set.     Well 
defined  grades  of  instruction  have  been  provided.     And  every  workman  strives 
for  perfection,  for  thus  he  attains  his  master  degree 


0 


These   methods  produce  a  lubricant  of  unvaried   quality.     Tt   is  always 
clean    and    pure    and    will    perform    its    function    properly    every    day. 
Regardless  of  the  motor  you  use,  your  investment  demands  that 
you   lubricate    with   oil   made   by   "men    who   know" — graduate 
workmen.    That  oil  bears  the  En-ar-co  label.  /, 

Tractors,  Automobiles,  Aeroplanes,  Trucks  and 
Motor    Boats    give    better    service    and    last 
longer    when    lubricated    with    En-ar-co 
National  Motor  Oil. 


Sent 
FREE 


Send  for  FREE 
Handy  Oil  Can 


Canadian  Oil 

f  Companies* 

»         limited.  Dept.Z.5 

f  707  Eicelsior  lite  Bldg.. 

•  Toronto.  Ont. 


Get 

enables 
places. 


this    long-spouted    can    that 
you   to  oil   the   hard-to-reach 


Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 

Branch   Offices  in  36  Cities 

Dept.  Z-5,  707  Excelsior  Life  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 


:Iose  two  3-cent  stamps     Send 
;  Handy  Oil  Can  FREE.   Please 
nearest  shipping  point  in  this 
province  and  quote  prices  on  the  items 
I  have  marked.     I  will  be  in  the  market 


gals,  gasoline  per  year 
■  gale,  motor  oil  per  year 
lbs.  axle  grease  per"year 


date  above> 

I  use auto  grease  per  year 

Iuae  ..;.. gale,  kerosene  per  year 
I  use gals,  tractor  oil  per  year 


My   Name  is ..■•••*»•»**••••*••»•< 

Address     .•■■■••••••••••••••••»«•••••••» 

Post  office    ..#., Fro  vino© 


Tear  or  Cut  Out  —  Mail  Today 

NOTE:  This  can  will  not  be  sent  unless 
you  give  make  ol  your  auto  or  tractor* 
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Time  is  too  valuable  to  waste 
on  the  road— 


T 


O-DAY  you  have  to  move  fast  if  you  want 
to  get  through  with  your  work — if  you  want 
to  make  money. 


You  can't  get  enough  help, 
own  time  is  valuable. 


No  one  can.      Your 


Teaming  stuff  to  town  and  teaming  it  back 
takes  time — your  time  or  your  man's  time — time 
you  could  turn  into  money  by  doing  other  work. 

Man,  you've  got  to  save  that  time. 

Let  us  show  you  what  you  can  do  with  a  fine 
big-capacity  truck.  Smith  Form-a-Truck  gets  the 
cost  of  hauling  down  to  one-quarter  of  what  teams 
cost.     Over  '50,000  of  them  are  in  daily  service. 

Write  to  us.  We  have  helped  thousands  of  men 
to  get  their  hauling  done  cheaply — and  with  speed. 
We'll  do  the  same  for  you. 


SEMI-MONTHLY 


310000000 


engines 
bought  by 


1 50,000  Farmers 


Y 


OU  will  certainly  take  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
famous  "Z"  Farm  Engine  in  action  at  your  local 
dealer's. 


This  is  the  famous  engine — all  sizes  with  more  than 
rated  power  —  that  over  150,000  farmers  have 
backed  with  $10,000,000 — to  do  their  work  best.  No 
farm  engine  ever  before  has  made  such  a  record. 


3  &6 
H.  P. 


Use  Kerosene 


Also  Distillate— Coal  Oil — Tops — or  Gasoline 
Cuts  fuel  costs  in  two — -giving  more  than  rated  power 
on  kerosene  at  half  gasoline  war-time  prices. 

It  has  a  demonstrated  record  of  performance  and 
regardless  of  price  gives  the  biggest  dollar  for  dollar 
value  per  horse-power  ever  built  into  an  engine. 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the  type  "Z"  for  your 
needs.  Buy  from  him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal  service.  The  %  horse- 
power size  uses  gasoline  only. 


The    Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse 
Co.,  Limited 


St.  John,      Quebec,     ^Montreal, 

Ottawa, _.   Toronto,       Hamilton, 

Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon, 

Calgary,     Vancouver. 


See  these  "Z" 
Features 

1— Fairbanks-Morse  QUALITY. 

2 — Economical  in  first  and  fuel 
cost   and   low    up-keep. 

3 — Simplicity  and  staunch  dur- 
ability. 

4 — Lightweight,  substant ial, 
fool-proof. 

5 — Gun  barrel  cylinder  bore. 

6 — Leak-proof  compression. 

7 — Complete  with  built-in  mag- 
neto. 

8 — More  than  rated  power. 
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~~  STANDS    THE    TEST   OF    INSPECTION  — 

YrOU  men  who  are  hard  on  hosiery,  who  spend  most  of  your  time  en  your  feet,  cught  to 
give  Monarch-Knit  Hosiery  a  trial.  Just  pick  up  a  pair  at  the  counter.  Feel  them! 
Run  your  hands  inside.  Note  how  close  and  even  the  stitching  is;  how  shapely  the 
sock ;  how  soft  and  fine  the  fabric.  Observe  finally  the  refined  finish  and  the  stubborn 
resistance  to  wear  afforded  by  the  double  reinforcing  at  heels  and  toes.  You'll  wender 
after  you've  worn  them  how  it  is  possible  for  so  much  hard  wear  and  good-locks  to  be  contained  in  a 
single  pair  of  socks.   For  the  whole  family,  in  silk,  mercerized,  cotton  and  cashmere;  in  black  and  colors. 


THE  MONARCH    KNITTING 

COMPANY,    LIMITED 
DUNN1  []  I  I'.,    ONTARIO 

Branches:  St.  Cat'.-.arines  and  St.  Thomas 


,  4f     *** 
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Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Silk  Knit- 
ted Coats,  Men's,  Women's,  Chil- 
dren's Worsted  Sweater  Coats, 
Fancy  Knit  Goods.  Hosiery,  etc., 
and  other  fine  hand  knitting  yarns 
suitable  for  soldiers'  sox,  etc. 
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ANY  campaign  for  increasing  the  supply  of  livestock  as  a  war 
emergency  measure  should  rightly  be  accompanied  by  some  sort 
of  organization  of  the  producers  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  market  problems.  Successful  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations 
both  in  United  States  and  Canada  have  demonstrated  their  benefits 
and  some  of  the  marketing  questions  can  best  be  solved  by  the 
producers  themselves  through  organization. 

Any  group  of  men  desiring  to  better  the  marketing  of  their  live 
stock  should  survey  the  conditions  of  marketing  as  they  obtain  in  the 
district  and  decide  whether  co-operative  shipping  is  necessary  to 
better  such  conditions.  If  organization  is  decided  upon  it  should  be 
gone  into  whole-heartedly  or  not  at  all. 

If  co-operative  shipping  is  attempted  the  following  suggestions  should  be 
noted  :— 

(1)  Where  there  is  already  a  business  organization  of  farmers  in  the  district 
suiable  for  the  purpose,  the  shipping  of  live  stock  should  be  co-ordinated 
with  such,  and  a  special  live  stock  department  of  the  company  established. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over-organize  the  district,  especially  with  a 
multiplicity    of    business    organizations. 

(2)  Some  most  successful  shipping  is  done  by  Farmers'  Clubs.  Here  also  a 
special  committee  should   be   appointed    to   handle   the   business. 

(3)  Where  there  are  no  local  organizations  through  which  to  work,  a  special 
live  stock  shipping  association  might  be  formed.  f 

In  any  event  a  simple  set  of  rules  such  as  the  following  should  be  adopted: 
Name 

This  organization  shall  be  called   the  Live  Stock   Shipping   Association. 

Obje  cts 

The  object  shall  be   to  marked   live  stock   in   carload   lots,   and    to  buy   and 
sell    feeds    in    wholesale    quantities,    and    anything    else    required    by    such 
an     organization. 
Members 

Any  farmer  in  the  district  may  become 
a  member  by  paying  the  annual  member- 
ship fee  and  agreeing  to  abide  by  all  the 
rules  governing  the  association.  A  member 
may  be  expelled  for  cause  by  the  members 
in  general  meeting. 
Fee 

Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  mem- 
bership fee  of  $5.00,  which  fee  may  be 
regained  by  the  association  if  the  member 
fails  to  abide  by  any  rule  or  rules  of  the 
association.  The  decision  as  to  retaining 
such  fee  or  fees  shall  be  with  the  mem- 
bers in  general  meeting. 
Committee 

A   committee   of    three   members   shall    be 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  all  live  stock 
shipping    by    the    association. 
Manager 

A  manager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  shall  be  paid  (a  commission 
of  1%  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of 
stock  sold  or  at-  the  rate  of  cents  per 

head    of   hogs   and  cents   per   head    of 

cattle). 

Duties  of  Manager 

The  manager  shall  make  arrangements  for 
all  shipments,  grade  and  weigh  each  mem- 
ber's shipment,  load  cars,  and  sell  cars 
imder  the  direction  of  the  committee,  and 
make  returns  to  members. 
Shipping  Day 

The  committee  shall  designate  the  ship- 
ping days,  or  if  the  supply  warrants  it, 
regular  shipping  days.  Each  member 
having  stock  to  ship  shall  notify  the 
manager  at  least  three  daj's  previous  to  the  day  of  shipment  as  to  the 
number  and  kind  of  stock  he  will  have  for  such  shipment. 
Delivery  of  Stock 

Each     member     shall     deliver     on     shipping     day     the     number     cf     live 
stock    agreed    with    the    manager    to    be    delivered.      Each    member    shall 
mark     his    caiitle    with    a    mark    designated     by    the    manager. 
Grading 

The    manager   shall    grade    all    hogs    delivered,    into    one    of    the    following 
grades:   Heavys,   Selects,   Lights,   Sows,    Stags. 
Each  member's  cattle  shall   be  marked   and  sold   separately. 
Losses 

Any   losses   not   covered   by    the    regular   charges    shall   be   met   out   of    the 
funds  of  the  association. 
Payment  to  Members  for  Stock 

The  manager  shall  sell  all  stock  for  cash  and  shall  first  deduot  the  total 
expenses    from     the    total     amount    received,     for    each    shipment.  The 

remainder   of   the  money   received   for  each   shipment  shall   be   paid   to   the 
members  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  each  member's  shipment.     The  man- 
ager  shall   make    all   payments   by   cheque   as   soon   as   practicable. 
A  ud  i  tors 

The    association   shall    appoint   two   auditors  who   shall   audit   the   accounts 
of   the  manager  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  shipment. 
Changing  Rules 

These  rules  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  affirmative  of  the 
members  present   at   any   regular   meeting. 

Note:— Rules  regarding  meetings,  quorum,  voting,  etc.,  may  be  inserted  if 
thought  desirable.     It  should  further  be  noted: 


Capital 

A  Live  Stock  Shipping  Association  can  be  successfully  handled  without 
capital,  if  membei-s  are  willing  to  wait  for  returns  till  after  sale  is  made. 
Phis  is  usually  only  a  few  days  after  shipment,  and  is  no  hardship.  If 
cattle  or  hogs  are  sold  on  the  Stock  Yards  the  cheque  in  payment  is  made 
at  the  time  of  sale  and  returns  can  be  made  to  members  almost  immedi- 
a«  i'v  "llen  the  capital  is  used,  however,  to  pay  members  at  the  time 
of  delivery  of  their  hogs,  or  cattle,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  such 
Daymen.'!  low  enough  to  provide  for  all  expenses,  shrinkage,  losses,  price 
changes,  etc.  Preferably,  however,  no  capital  should  be  used  and  members 
paid  actual  money  received  for  their  stock,  less  expenses. 
Grading 

It  is  essential  that  all  shipments  of  hogs  should  be  graded,  and  each  grade 
sold  separately.  This  does  not  mean  that  onlv  select  hogs  be  shipped  but  if 
inferior  hogs  be  shipped  they  should  be  sold  as  such.  A  select  hog  is  one 
weighing  1S5  Ho  220  lbs.  of  the  bacon  type  and  properly  finished.  An 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  prevent  members  shipping  unfinished  hogs. 
Supply  for  the  Shipment 

Some  method  should  be  adopted  to  hold  members  to  their  agreements  to 
supply  stock  for  any  shipment  If  arrangements  have  been  made  to  load  a 
car  and  enough  hogs  promised  for  that  car,  any  member  or  members  failing 
to  live  up  to  their  agreement  should  -be  required  to  reimburse  the  organiza- 
tion in  some  way.  The  $6.00  fee  suggested  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  delivery  of  stock  promised. 
The  Manager 

It    would    in    many    instances    be    desirable    to    interest    one    of    the    local 
buyers    of   the   district   in    this   co-operative  shipping   and   Do  obtain    his   ser- 
vices   as    manager.     The    manager   should    at    least    occasionally    accompany 
shipments    to  market. 
Payment  to  Manager 

The   manager   may   be  paid   a   commission,    say   of  m   per  cent,    of   the   sale 
pnee^of  the  live  stock,  or  so  much  per  head  on  the  following  suggested  scale: 

Per  Head 
Cattle    over    1,000    lbs $L0O 


500-1,000     lbs. 
Under    500    lbs. 

Calves    

Hogs    

Sheep    


.76 
.50 
.16 
.10 
.10 


Not  every  Manitoulin  Farmer 
sells  his  lamb  crop  co-operative- 
ly  but  all  join  because  of  the 
Association.  These  photos  show 
a  pen  of  lambs  of  the  Associa- 
tion near  Dock  and  the  same 
lambs  being  put  on  board  ship 
for  Toronto  market. 


H.   P.   Kennedy 
McDonald    &    Halligan 
J.    B.    Shields    &    Son 


Hucker   &   Mooney 
C.    Zeagman   &   Sons 
Corbetlt,    Hall    &    Coglan 


Dunn  &  Levack 
Rice  &  Whaley 
Quinn  &  Hisey 
in   Conclusion 

The  Department  will  assist  groups  of  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their  live 
stock,  especially  with  putting  them  in  touch  with  conditions  and  the  trade 
at  the  central  markets.  Because  of  the  existence  of  central  markets  and  of 
the  conditions  on  these  markets,  the  co-operative  shipping  of  live  stock  is 
no:  only  comparatively  easy  but  if  adopted  generally  over  the  Province, 
would  give  a  better  tone  to  the  trade  and  would  give  the  individual  pro- 
ducer greater  confidence  and  perhaps  justice  in  the  sale  of  his  live  stock. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  gladly  assist  in  organizing  an  asso- 
ciation and  for  further  information  on  this  line  and  on  the  subject  of  co- 
operative marketing  generally  you  are  invited  to  correspond  with  F.  C.  Hart, 
Director  Co-operation  and  Markets  Branch,  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO 

M 


HON.  GEO.  S.  HENRY, 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


DR.  G.  C,  CREELMAN, 
Commr.  of  Agriculture 


The  pi-eferable  method  is  perhaps  the  per 
cent,   basis,   as  requiring  less  bookkeeping. 

Method  of  Sale 

The  stock  may  b%  sold  (a)  F.O.B.  ship- 
ping point;  (b)  weighed  off  cars,  or  (c) 
fed  and  watered.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  shipment  of  hogs,  cattle 
are  usually  shipped  to  market  and  sold 
there.  Stock  may  be  sold  direct  to  Pack- 
ing House  or  through  a  commission  firm, 
on  the  stock  yards.  The  more  desirable 
method  for  continuous  shipments  is  to  sell 
through  a  commission  firm,  as  the  stock 
is  sold  on  a  competitive  market  and 
usually  brings  its  actual  market  value  on 
the  day  of  sale. 
Fixed  Charges 

Fixed  charges  in  the  Stock  Yards  market 
are:  Unloading  $1.00  per  car  cattle  and 
hogs.  Yardage  6c  hog,  sheep,  25c  cattle, 
calves  10c.  Feed  varies.  Insurance,  10c 
per  car.  Commission,  $8.00  single  deck 
hogs  and  sheep;  $13.00  double  deck  hogs 
and    sheep ;    $18.00   per    car   cattle. 

Commission  Men 

The    following    is    a    list    of    commission  fc 


men  on  the  Toronto  yards,   all  of  whom  we  believe  are  thoroughly  reliable:  ~ 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Preparing  for  a  Fall  Wheat  Drive 

A  Possible  Return  of  $40  to  $80  Per  Acre  Urges  One  to  Better  Preparation 

By  F.  C.  MacKenzie 


CANADIAN  farmers  in  the  East  and 
in  the  prairie  provinces  are  pre- 
paring to  put  in  a  big  acreage  of 
fall  wheat.  The  fact  of  the  big  failure 
in  the  1918  crop  carries  no  great  deterr- 
ing influence  because  conditions  against 
the  crop  were  unusual  and  no  two  sea- 
sons are  liable  to  follow  disastrously. 
When  a  farmer  can  get  a  good  crop  of 
fall  wheat  and  get  returns  of  $40  to  $80 
per  acre,  it  makes  the  preparation  of  the 
field  a  little  more  easy. 

Last  year  there  were  seeded  in  Canada 
some  700,000  acres  with  fall  wheat  in 
1917,  but  this  year  of  this  amount  barely 
275,000  in  all  Canada  will  be  reaped  ac- 
cording to  the  census  and  statistics  figure. 
In  Ontario  the  loss  is  even  greater  than 
these  estimates  as  a  total  acreage  of  80,- 
000  will  be  well  within  the  mark  of  the 
harvest. 

This  means  that  the  amount  of  fall 
wheat  seed  available  is  none  too  large. 
The  leading  varieties  in  Ontario  are 
Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  the  Imperial 
Amber,  Early  Genesee  Giant,  Early  Red 
Clawson  and  Abundance. 

Preparations  for  the  fall  seeding  should 
be  well  under  way  now.  Thorough  work- 
ing of  the  ground  will  ensure  a  good  seed 
bed  and  a  good  seed  bed  means  a  good 


TRACTORS,  labor,  phosphate, 
fertilizers  and  common  sense 
are  the  main  requirements  for  a 
successful  fall  wheat  crop  next  year 
as  far  as  man's1  work  goes.  Trac- 
tors should  be  preparing  the  land 
now,  plowing,  disking  a~nd  replow- 
ing.  Fertiliizers  are  necessary.  In 
this  the  Government  can  well  make 
a  move  to  see  that  these  require- 
ments are  rushed  to  the  Eastern 
points  especially.  On  land  where 
fall  wheat  does  well,  it  will  be  folly 
not  to  put  in  a  small  acreage  at 
least  on  every  farm.  It  is  not  like- 
ly another  winter  and  spring  like 
the  last  one  will  follow  and  the  re- 
turns are  likely  to  be  high. — 
Editor. 


start  for  the  crop.    Early  plowing  of  the 
ground  is  therefore  essential. 

The  next  important  thing  to  that  of 
plowing  the  soil  early  relates  to  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  seed  bed. 
One  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  seed 
bed  above  all  else  should  be  firm  and  this 
means  that  the  furrow  slice  must  be  well 
packed  down  and  made  to  come  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  lower  soil.    This 


condition  can  best  be  brought  about  by 
harrowing  the  soil  frequently,  and  those 
who  have  rollers  or  packers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prepare  the  most  ideal  seed  bed,  as 
by  alternately  operating  the  harrow  and 
the  roller  or  packer,  the  soil  is  made  firm 
and  it  is  also  brought  into  a  fine  condi- 
tion. Above  all  else  one  must  avoid  sow- 
ing wheat  on  a  loose  half  rotted  seed  bed 
because  this  means  that  the  crop  will  be 
much  more  easily  heaved  out  in  the  spring 
than  will  be  the  case  if  the  seed  bed  is 
firm.  It  may  be  necessary  to  harrow  the 
soil  three  or  four  times,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  those  who  harrow  a 
half  dozen  times  will  find  their  labor 
profitable. 

To  experienced  wheat  growers  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  the  seed  should  be 
put  in  with  a  drill,  and  this  matter  is  call- 
ed to  the  special  attention  of  those  who 
have  never  grown  winter  wheat  before. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  drill  and  can  rent 
one,  it  will  pay  to  get  it. 

Seeding  should  be  done  in  Canada  from 
September  1st  to  15th.  As  winter  wheat 
has  the  habit  of  stooling  in  a  marked 
manner  one  need  not  use  a  large  amount  of 
seed  and  five  pecks  per  acre  will  gen- 
erally produce  a  good  stand  on  land  that 
Continued  on  page  51. 
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The  tractor  shows   its  real  worth   now  on   dry   soil   in   preparing   for   a   winter    wheat    crop.      One    man    can    do    a    pile    of    work    with    gasoline    or    kerosene. 


A  special  view  of  Bow  Park  Farm,  Brantford,  with  the  Grand  River  making  almost  an  island  of  the  celebrated  farm  where  Hon.  George 

Brown    raised    Shorthorns 


My  Recollections  of  Ontario 

Richard  Gibson,  John  Hope,  and  Simon  Beattie  Come  Into  the  Bow  Park  Story 

By  John  Clay 


ABOUT  two  and  a  half  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  company 
(Bow  Park)  and  no  word  having 
been  received  from  the  other  side,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Scotch  shareholders  was  held. 
It  was  rather  a  painful  one  for  the  Nelson 
Brothers,  but  there  was  no  criticism  of 
their  actions.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
some  one  should  go  out,  and  as  I  was  the 
only  practical  man  at  the  meeting,  it  was 
decided  that  as  soon  after  the  New  Year 
as  possible  I  should  go  to  Canada.  So  I 
left  on  the  White  Star  Steamer  "Celtic," 
and  after  a  very  stormy  passage  landed 
in  Toronto  about  the  20th  January.  I 
went  to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  then  the  chief 
hostelry  of  Toronto — a  wonderfully  com- 
fortable place. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Brown  came  to  call 
on  me  and  his  first  words  were,  "Are  you 
here  for  peace  or  war?"  "For  neither,"  I 
replied.  "What  we  want  is  the  truth  and 
if  you  had  replied  to  letters  and  appeals 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this 
trip."  The  result  was  that  I  went  up  to 
his  house  (Lambton  Lodge)  and  for  over 
two  months  made  it  my  headquarters.  It 
was  a  delightful  place  to  stay. 

I  mads  frequent  trips  to  Bow  Park,  to 
other  points  in  Canada,  and  a  short  trip 
at  Mr.  Brown's  request  via  Chicago  to 
Kentucky.  They  were  badly  in  want  of  a 
young  bull  at  the  time  but  nothing  turned 
up  at  any  point  I  visited  at  all  suitable, 
and  the  matter  was  dropped.  During 
those  two  months  I  had  a  difficult  part  to 
play.  The  company  was  fast  drifting  to- 
wards bankruptcy.  The  pure-bred  busi- 
ness, more  especially  Bates  Shorthorns, 
had  been  practically  dead  for  two  years. 
No  sales  at  high  prices  had  been  made. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  loss  by  death  in 


WE  present  herewith  the  third 
article  in  the  series  by  John 
Clay,  whose  reminiscences  of  early 
livestock  days  in  Canada  are  so 
highly  entertaining.  As  promised,  a 
cut  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Clarence 
from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Hope  appears.  This  picture 
was  photographed  from  a  painting 
made  for  a  dinner  plate,  a  dozen  of 
which  were  secured  by  Mr.  Clay  of 
the  various  outstanding  animals  at 
Bow  Park,  when  he  was  actively 
interested  in  the  Hon.  George 
Bi'otvn's  farm.  In  the  next  install- 
ment will  appear  illustrations  of 
the  celebrated  white  steer  that  won 
the  championship  at  the  Interna- 
tional for  three  years. — Editor. 


The    celebrated    bull    Duke    of    Clarence    4th, 
years    at   the   head   of    Bow    Park   herd. 


for 


the  purchases  made  in  England.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  had  been  going 
through  a  period  of  extreme  financial  de- 
pression. The  plain  bred  cattle  which  had 
been  weeded  out  sold  very  low  and  the 
result  was  a  most  disappointing  condition 
of  affairs.  It  was  practically  outgo  and 
very  little  income.  But  Mr.  Brown  was 
enthusiastic,  optimistic  and  overflowing 
with  the  great  results  to  be  expected  in 
the  future.  It  was  only  when  you  got  to 
the  farm  and  sat  quietly  down  to  study  the 
situation  that  you  had  some  misgivings. 
When  you  got  back  to  Toronto  and  came 
under  the  spell  of  Mr.  Brown's  eloquence 
the  sun  shone  again. 

I  was  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age1. 
My  life,  except  a  trip  to  the  States  and 
Canada  described  in  former  chapters,  had 
been  on  the  farm,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed  amid  the  Lammermoors  and  on  the 
green  hillside  of  Cheviot.  My  daily  work 
was  on  the  practical  side,  for  my  father 
held  tight  the  reins  of  finance,  the  trading 
and  other  outside  work.  But  I  had  been 
sent  out  to  investigate  and  after  looking 
over  the  situation  I  told  Mr.  Brown  I  was 
going  to  remain  till  we  got  to  the  bottom 
of*  the  company's  affairs,  and  that  we 
must  have  a  complete  set  of  accounts  pre- 
pared, audited  by  a  public  accountant,  so 
that  I  could  take  them  home.  It  was  a 
pathetic  sort  of  a  job,  as  it  revealed  a 
melancholy  state  of  affairs,  notwithstand- 
ing that  we  inventoried  the  best  animals 
at  old  time  prices.  The  expenses  were 
steadily  accumulating;  debts  which  were 
to  have  been  paid  by  part  of  the  money 
got  from  Scotch  shareholders  were  not 
met  and  were  being  carried  at  high  inter- 
est. Not  a  single  sale  was  made  while  I 
was  over  and  a  lot  of  bulls  were  eating 
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Photo  by  Park  &   Co.      Especially  made   for   Farmers'   Magazine. 


their  heads  off.  While  Mr.  Brown  erred 
in  not  stating  his  position  candidly  to  the 
shareholders,  he  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances and  we  must  admit  bad  judgment; 
in  fact,  he  had  rushed  into  this  scheme 
years  before  with  a  patriotic  impulse,  hop- 
ing to  help  his  adopted  country  and  build 
up  a  monument  for  himself.  It  was  a 
laudable  ambition,  but  the  country  was  not 
ready  for  it,  as  it  woxdd  have  been  to-day. 
Canada  was  too  poor  and  the  market  in 
the  United  States  was  far  away  and  fickle. 
Then  this  place  had  to  bear  not  only  the 
incubus  of  paper  pedigree,  but  the 
management  was  poor.  I  had  been 
carried  away  four  and  a  half  years  before 
by  the  gloss  of  summer  and  the  absence 
of  knowledge  of  the  market.  Now  we 
had  to  face  the  stern  reality  of  dollars  and 
cents.  For  two  years  after  the  company 
was  organized  Mr.  Brown  had  worked 
away  with  his  old  organization  but  during 
the  year  1878,  he  secured  the  services  of 
the  late  John  Hope.  I  had  met  Hope  in 
England  in  1876,  so  when  I  went  down  to 
the  farm  in  January,  1879,  I  renewed  an 
acquaintance  and  got  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  there  commenced  a  firm  friendship 
which  lasted  till  his  death  in  1894. 

WITH   JOHN   HOPE   AT   BOW   PARK 

Hope,  who  was  born  in  the  North  of 
England,  near  Cockermouth,  and  settled 
in  Canada,  was  an  importer,  but  the  col- 
lapse of  the  purebred  trade  in  1877  had 
left  him  stranded,  somewhat  involved  and 
Mr.  Brown  had  the  good  sense  to  engage 
him  as  cattle  superintendent.  Hope  in 
certain  lines  was  a  most  remarkable  man. 
He  was  the  most  genial,  kind-hearted, 
lovable  companion.  He  would  divide  up 
his  last  dollar  with  a  friend  and  while  he 
had  strong  likes  and  dislikes  he  was 
charitable  even  to  his  enemies  and  like 
every  man  he  had  some.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  an 
article  I  wrote  at  the  time  of  Hope's 
death,  published  first  in  Clay,  Robinson  & 
Company's  "Live  Stock  Report,"  and  in- 
corporated in  Mr.  A.  H.  Sanders'  great 
work,  "Shorthorn  Cattle:" 

"In  personal  appearance  Hope  was 
broad  and  burly,  a  grand  specimen  of 
the  English  yeoman.  Apart  from  his 
general  contour  his  prominent  feature 
was  the  eye.     He  was  the  possessor  of  a 


pair  of  great,  luminous  blue  eyes,  that 
imparted  to  his  appearance  a  singularly 
soft  and  winning  expression.  When  a 
child  entered  the  room  it  invariably 
went  straight  up  to  him,  and  through 
those  eyes  beamed  forth  all  that  was 
tender  and  true  in  his  nature.  Simple 
himself  as  a  child,  generous  to  a  fault, 
strong  in  his  friendships,  with  the  heart 
of  a  lion,  yet  the  mildness  and  gentleness 
of  a  lamb,  he  leaves  behind  a  record  for 
probity  as  a  heritage  to  all  who  knew 
him.  Let  us  inscribe  this  sentiment  to 
his  memory:  That  the  leading  feature  of 
his  life  was  sympathy;  or,  to  go  deeper 
still,  shall  we  call  it  love — love  of  man- 
kind and  the  dumb  creation,  the  flower 
which  has  bloomed  perennially  ever 
since  the  day  Adam  and  Eve  left  the 
gates  of  Paradise." 

Mr.  Brown  did  not  develop  him.  He 
always  treated  him  as  a  sort  of  upper 
farm  hand,  whereas  he  was  a  man  of 
broad  instincts,  high  ideas  and  not  only 
an  able  manager,  but  a  good  financier.  As 
a  judge  of  live  stock  he  may  have  had  an 
equal ;  certainly  no  superior.  It  is  results 
that  tell.  Before,  and  more  especially 
afterwards  when  he  became  manager  at 
Bow  Park,  he  showed  what  he  could  do 
in  dozens  of  show  rings. 

GIBSON,  HOPE  AND  SIMON  BEATTIE 
At  the  time  I  write  of,  three  men  were 
or  had  been  operating  extensively  in  Can- 
ada in  importing  livestock  for  themselves 
or  others:  Richard  Gibson,  John  Hope 
and  Simon  Beattie.  Gibson  was  the  most 
polished  and  well  read,  endless  anecdotes 
and  facts  being  stored  by  a  retentive 
memory  and  conveyed  by  a  facile  pen  to 
his  readers.  He  had  also  a  charming  per- 
sonality, with  a  great  deal  of  tact  and 
generosity  in  his  nature.  Hope  was  also 
an  innate  gentleman  but  he  had  not  the 
education  of  his  co-temporary  and  had  a 
bluff,  hearty  manner.  And  he  had  a  habit 
in  a  perfectly  good  natured  way  of  ex- 
pressing   his    opinions    rather    abruptly. 


Hafford,  Sask. 
Find  enclosed  $1  to  renew  my  subscription. 
I  do  not  know  just  when  it  expires',  but  it 
has  got  to  be  such  a  good  paper  it  is  liable  to 
stop  without  warning.  I  like  your  magazine. 
Why  can't  you  start  the  farmers'  paper? 
JOHN  ROBERTSON. 


Simon  Beattie  was  a  unique  character,  a 
bit  rough  and  ready  in  his  methods,  prac- 
tical, persuasive  in  a  deal,  with  more  or 
less  Scotch  bluntness.  He  was  rather  a 
poor  business  man  and  after  a  leng  life  of 
industry  and  enterprise  left  little  to  show 
for  it.  These  men  did  great  work  for 
Canada.  They  blazed  a  trail  which  is  now 
a  macadam  road.  Looking  back  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege  to  have  known 
these  men  intimately.  I  do  not  care  which 
one  of  them  you  associated  with,  you 
could  gather  experience  from  their  walk 
and  conversation.  All  of  them  had  risen 
from  the  ranks  to  be  commanding  figures, 
and  their  work  lives  after  them. 

During  this  visit  I  met  many  interesting 
characters;  notably,  the  Hon.  David 
Christie  who  had  done  much  for  agricul- 
ture. He  had  passed  his  zenith  and  was  in 
financial  difficulties,  but  he  was  a  very 
interesting  man,  a  typical  Scot  and  ardent 
politician.  His  fine  farm  on  the  Paris 
plains  was  very  much  run  down  and  his 
beloved  Shorthorns  were  gone.  He  and 
George  Brown  were  great  cronies  and 
they  loved  to  talk  of  their  early  days  and 
tell  of  backwood  scenes.  Away  from  Mr. 
Brown,  however,  Hope's  company  was 
the  most  congenial.  It  was  a  constant 
fountain  of  pleasure  to  walk  round  the 
barns  with  him  and  almost  daily  we  had 
4th  Duke  of  Clarence  walked  out.  He  had 
a  majestic  step  and  a  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive head,  and  while  looking  out  of 
his  box  he  would  greet  Hope  with  a  low 
bellow  and  then  lick  his  hand.  "A  fellow 
feeling  makes  a  mortal  wondrous  kind." 
That  was  the  relationship  betwixt  the 
two.  There  were  also  a  lot  of  °-ood  show 
cattle;  notably  "Butterfly  Duchess,"  a 
very  sweet  Kirklevington  heifer,  a 
Maid  of  Oxford  heifer  calf  and  many 
others. 

MANAGING   A   FARM    BY   WIRE 

Mr.  Brown  managed  the  concern  prin- 
cipally by  wire.  He  had  a  frank  for  his 
private  business  to  and  from  the  farm  and 
he  sent  long  messages  of  instruction ;  in 
fact,  he  was  the  whole  push.  Nominally 
there  were  other  directors,  notably  Major 
Greig,  a  very  delightful  man,  quite  typical 
of  the  old  school,  and  who  had  bred  Short- 
horns on  his  farm  before  moving  to  Tor- 
onto.   I  was  always  sorry  for  the  dear  old 
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Major.  He  had  practically  nothing  to 
say,  although  he  had  invested  quite  a  sub- 
stantial sum  for  him  in  the  concern.  While 
not  intentional,  Mr.  Brown  was  very  arro- 
gant in  his  methods;  in  fact,  there  was 
nothing  favorable  to  show  in  the  way  of 
results  and  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
were  the  easiest  way  to  cover  up  diffi- 
culties and  disappointments.  The  gal- 
lant Major  would  come  over  to  Lambton 
Lodge  for  dinner  to  have  a  pow-wow  over 
Bow  Park  matters,  but  we  talked  general- 
ities and  never  got  down  to  business.  Still 
those  were  delightful  hours  and  a  young 
man  listening  could  learn  a  lot. 

Mr.  John  Young  Reid  was  also  a  director 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  but  this 
job  was  a  sinecure  as  Mr.  Brown  was  sup- 
plying the  money  to  run  the  concern  and 
Mr.  Reid's  work  consisted  in  counter- 
signing what  cheques  were  drawn  on  the 
bank  account.  Mr.  Reid  was  a  native  of 
Berwickshire  and  coming  from  that  coun- 
try and  having  many  mutual  friends,  we 
soon  struck  up  a  close  intimacy  which 
ripened  in  the  after  years  into  lasting 
friendship,  a  sort  of  hero  worship,  for 
Mr.  Reid  was  one  of  the  most  lovable 
characters  I  ever  met.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Buntin,  Reid  &  Co.,  paper 
manufacturers,  and  in  this  way  came  in 
close  contact  with  Mr.  Brown  who  owned 
the  Toronto  Globe.  Reid  was  a  typical 
Scotchman,  a  small,  thickset  man  with  a 
fine  head  stored  full  of  good  business 
sense,  a  streak  of  quiet  humor  running 
through  his  nature.  He  had  been  born 
near  Abbey  St.  Bathans;  a  lovely  spot 
where  pine  woods,  heather  and  sparkling 
streams  blend  together  and  make  glorious 
pictures.  His  motherland  had  been  my 
playground  as  a  boy  at  school,  and  as  he 
had  arich  way  of  describing  these  scenes, 
touching  them  with  a  master  hand,  we 
spent  many  an  hour  going  over  ground 
beaten  but  hallowed  by  the  glow  of  youth. 
Mr.  Reid  was  the  very  opposite  of  Mr. 
Brown.  He  was  cautious,  conservative, 
close  in  his  business  methods,  nothing  of 
the  cavalier  in  his  make-up.  If  you  could 
have  welded  Mr.  Brown's  energy  and 
fiery  zeal  on  to  Mr.  Reid's  good  judgment, 
then  you  would  have  had  a  combination 
hard  to  beat.  In  his  social  hours  Mr.  Reid 
was1  at  his  best.  Born  under  the  strictest 
form  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  he  had 
broadened  out,  retaining  all  that  was  good 
and  throwing  away  a  lot  of  the  silly  dog- 
matism of  his  upbringing.  He  stuck 
strenly  to  his  old  faith,  but  he  mixed  it 
with  a  fine  vein  of  charity,  giving  not  only 
freely  of  this  world's  goods,  but  judging 
people  kindly.  There  was  ever  a  tender 
note  speaking  from  a  warm  heart.  He 
was  a  prototype  of  the  Apostle  John, 
while  his  friend  Mr.  Brown  carried  on  his 
banner  the  insignia  of  St.  Paul  or  Richard 
Coeur-de-lion. 

HOW   TROUBLES   ACCUMULATE 

When  we  got  the  accounts  made  up,  the 
Major  and  Mr.  Reid  were  called  in  and  it 
was  a  tree  barren  of  fruit  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us.  There  was  not  a  single 
ray  of  light  on  the  horizon.  As  I  have 
said  before,  Canada  was  poor  at  that  time, 
but  aside  from  this,  Mr.  Brown,  who  had 
been  a  hard  hitter  politicallv.  was  not  at 
the  time  very  popular.  The  financial 
group  were  shy  of  him.  You  did  not  see 
this  on  the  outside,  but  the  insider  saw  it 
at  once.  Then  Bow  Park  was  looked  on 
as  a  fad  and  the  ordinary  farmer  would 
not  visit  it.  Consequently,  it  had  in  this 
way  a  big  burden  to  carry.  The  small 
breeders  were  jealous  and  the  news  had 
spread  abroad  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
tuberculosis   about.     But  when  you   boil 


down  all  these  criticisms,  it  resolves  itself 
■into  a  case  of  base  ingratitude  for  no  man 
ever  worked  harder  for  Canada  than  did 
Brown.  The  world  does  not  always  treat 
its  benefactors  kindly  and  I  am  afraid 
George  Brown  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
carried  this  burden  round  with  him.  It 
was  evident  something  had  to  be  done  so 
far  as  the  affairs  of  the  company  were 
concerned,  and  a  few  days  before  I  left 
for  Scotland,  and  after  we  had  got  at  the 
bottom  of  the  accounts  for  the  past  three 
years,  Mr.  Brown  proposed  to  me  that  I 
should  take  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany. I  had  seen  enough,  however,  not 
to  be  very  eager  on  the  subject.  As  it 
turned  out  Mr.  Brown  had  a  further  ob- 
ject in  view.  The  company  was  near  its 
end  financially  and  he  thought  if  I  came 
over  that  he  would  get  some  help  from 
the  other  side.  Going  ahead  of  my  story, 
he  unfortunately  did  not  disclose  to  his 
relatives  in  Edinburgh  his  personal  posi- 
tion and  it  was  not  till  after  his  unfor- 
tunate, tragic  death  that  the  truth  was 
known.  Anyway,  it  was  a  great  compli- 
ment to  be  asked  to  take  the  management 
of  what  was  probably  at  that  time  the 
largest  breeding  establishment  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  more  or  less  vanity  for  a 
Scotch  farmer  of  no  great  experience  even 
to  think  of  it.  But  events  ofttimes  force 
issues. 

On  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh  I  was  at 
once  called  into  consultation  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson.  He  was  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  while  visibly  annoyed  he 
did  not  say  a  great  deal.  While  quite  deaf 
Mr.  Nelson  had  admirable  control  of  him- 
self. It  was  a  curious  position  all  round. 
Mr.  Brown  on  account  of  relationship  and 
a  very  old  acquaintance  was  a  great  fav- 
orite with  the  Nelson  family.  He 
measured  up  to  their  ideals  in  social, 
political  and  religious  life.  In  addition  he 
had  a  vast  Scotch  and  particularly  Edin- 
burgh coterie  of  friends.  His  name  was 
a  household  word  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
You  heard  the  story  told  as  an  example  to 
be  followed.  The  poor  boy  leaving  his 
native  place,  his  early  struggles,  the  visits 
back  to  his  old  home,  his  marriage  to  one 
of  its  fairest  daughters,  the  ladder  of 
success  climbed  first  as  a  newspaper  man, 
then  in  politics,  and  lastly  the  man  trium- 
phant and  all  the  glamour  that  comes 
from  splendid  achievement.  That  morn- 
ing sitting  in  the  St.  Leonard's  library, 
that  looks  out  on  hallowed  scenes,  I  had  to 
play  an  unkind  part  as  the  medium  to 
tell  the  truth  and  expose  what  in  the  end 
turned  out  to  be  the  tragedy  of  Bow  Park. 

CLAY  AT  BOW  PARK 

There  was  some  ill-feeling  at  the  meet- 
ing when  it  was  held.  It  was  not  what 
was  said;  it  was  what  was  left  unsaid  and 
the  rather  grim  look  of  some  of  the  share- 
holders. Eventually  only  one  man  a  few 
years  afterwards  commenced  a  suit 
against  the  Nelsons,  who  were  far  the 
largest  holders  of  stock,  and  who  eventu- 
ally took  over  the  place,  its  belongings  and 
local  aebts.  This  suit  was  compromised. 
I  do  not  name  the  party  who  took  this 
action,  which  was  really  a  piece  of  black- 
mail. There  may  have  been  some  moral 
grounds  for  an  action;  certainly  no  legal 
ones,  for  a  higher  minded,  more  magnani- 
mous pair  of  men  never  lived  than  Wil- 
liam and  Thomas  Nelson.  Further  still, 
through  the  splendid  judgment  of  the  lat- 
ter the  Scotch  public  were  introduced  to  a 
most  profitable  lot  of  American  invest- 
ments. My  recollection  of  what  took  place 
during  the  next  few  months  has  passed 
from  memory,  but  it  was  arranged  that  I 


should  become  manager  of  the  company, 
and  early  in  August  I  left  for  my  new 
position.  A  contract  was  made  for  a  three 
years'  term.  While  no  arrangement  was 
made  as  to  financial  assistance  by  increase 
of  capital  or  in  the  shape  of  loans,  it  was 
evidently  expected  on  Mr.  Brown's  part, 
and  while  nothing  definite  was  said  and  I 
had  no  instructions  to  help  out  in  this  way 
it  led  on  to  a  coolness  on  Mr.  Brown's 
part,  which  existed  to  his  death.  I  took 
hold  about  20th  August  1879,  and  began 
a  very  arduous,  unpleasant  job,  mitigated 
after  Mr.  Brown's  passing  by  the  gener- 
ous support  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson.  Look- 
ing back  it  was  a  great  experience  full  of 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  but  youth 
brushes  these  aside  and  the  memories  left 
are  pleasant  ones.  With  the  exception  of 
Hope,  the  employees  were  mostly  hostile 
and  it  took  tact  and  discretion  to  over- 
come this  attitude.  There  were  a  lot  of 
splendid  men  on  the  farm,  but  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  having  a  great  deal  of 
their  own  way.  Then  unfortunately,  ow- 
ing to  Mr.  Brown  spending  little  time 
there  personally,  he  kept  one  department 
jealous  of  another,  forgetting  that  team 
work  is  essential  in  farm  work  as  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Hope  and  the  farm  man- 
ager were  equal  in  power  which  would 
have  been  all  right  if  there  had  been  a 
boss  above  both.  When  I  came  to  the 
scene  I  was  supposed  to  assume  the  man- 
agement, but  it  was  hard  for  Mr.  Brown 
to  let  go.  Equally  hard  was  it  for  a 
stranger  with  no  experience  in  Canadian 
farming  to  grasp  the  situation,  to  size  up 
the  climate,  to  prepare  for  winter  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  the  intricacies  of  a 
peculiar  business.  To  Hope  I  had  to  ap- 
peal daily,  almost  hourly  for  advice  and  • 
assistance.  This  did  not  sit  well  with  Mr. 
Brown  whose  estimate  of  the  above  party 
was  not  very  high,  at  least  in  a  business 
way.  Gradually  we  made  progress.  The 
herd  was  in  good  shape.  There  had  been 
a  fierce  shrinkage  among  the  imported 
cattle  from  disease. 

Through  Hope's  skill  and  the  material 
on  hand  a  very  fine  lot  of  show  cattle  had 
been  got  together.  Two  bulls  of  great 
quality  were  on  hand — 4th  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, then  five  years  old,  and  Chevalier,  a 
young  two-year-old  bull  purchased  from 
Mr.  Richard  Gibson.  In  addition  were 
some  good  younger  bulls,  and  a  superb 
lot  of  females.  Never  can  I  forget  the 
first  night  I  stayed  at  the  farm  when  Hope 
had  all  the  show  cattle  led  out.  It  was  a 
cool,  pleasant  evening  after  a  very  warm 
day,  and  it  seems  almost  like  yesterday  to 
see  Hope  with  his  briar-root  pipe  stand 
amidst  a  grove  of  glorious  oaks  and  watch 
James  Smith  and  his  assistant  herdsmen 
parade  as  good  a  lot  of  Shorthorns  as  any 
one  could  wish  to  see.  There  were  all  told 
about  twenty-five  head  all  wound  up  and 
ready  for  the  ring.  That  year  we  only 
showed  in  Canada — Toronto,  Ottawa, 
London  and  then  at  Brantford.  It  was  a 
pity  that  we  did  not  make  the  rounds  of 
the  fairs  in  the  States.  However,  we 
sent  our  Clydesdales  over  there  and  prac- 
tically swept  the  platter.  John  Raeside, 
now  with  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  whose  farm 
is  north  of  Chicago,  was  in  charge  of  our 
horses  and  a  rare  good  man  he  was  at 
this  class  of  work.  He  used  to  shock  Mr. 
Brown  with  some  of  his  west  country 
expressions  concerning  horses  and  other 
things. 

POLITICS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

A  few  days  after  arriving  at  the  above 
place  and  getting  down  to  work,  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  British  Government  ap- 
pointing me  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
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of  an  Agricultural  Commission  Ijhen  sit- 
ting in  England.  This  was  totally  un- 
expected, but  was  in  many  ways  a  help, 
hut  it  came  unfortunately  at  a  very  busy 
time.  Consulting  Mr.  Brown  he  advised 
acceptance,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
I  was  more  or  less  busy  at  this  work,  and 
in  February,  1882,  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  Commission  then  sitting  in 
London.  Messrs.  Clare  Sewell-Read  and 
All  ert  Pell,  both  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  were  deputed  to  visit  the 
States  and  Canada.  They  were  splendid 
associates  and  made  a  long  tour  in  both 
countries.  I  could  only  accompany  them 
part  of  the  time  but  when  they  left  they 
deputed  me  to  take  up  some  parts  of  the 
work  they  could  not  cover.  The  main 
questions  we  had  to  consider  and  report 
upon  were  as  to  the  production  of  wheat 
and  what  it  would  cost  to  lay  it  down  in 
Liverpool,  England.  Meat  production 
while  secondary  was  also  studied.  I  would 
not  like  to  read  that  report  to-day.  Our 
figures  were  too  high  and  were  knocked 
to  smithereens.  We  did  not  foresee  the 
vast  influence  of  the  self-binder,  im- 
proved farm  machinery,  but  principally 
the  genius  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  in  con- 
quering transportation-problems  and  the 
wonderful  progress  made  in  the  trans- 
atlantic trade.  Nowadays  our  figures 
look  like  thirty  cents  at  the  present  price 
of. wheat.  A  strong  protection  party  was 
working  under  cover  in  Great  Britain.  It 
had  not  blossomed  forth  as  it  did  several 
years  ago,  but  the  farmer  was  restless  and 
the  Disraeli  Government  of  those  days  was 
friendly  to  that  interest,  as  all  Govern- 
ments should  be.  So  far  as  our  work  was 
concerned,  nothing  came  of  it.  But  it  was 
a  great  experience  for  a  young  man  and 
it  led  on  to  many  friendships  which  have 
lasted.  So  the  first  months  of  my  new  life 
passed  away  rapidly.  We  got  more  at  the 
shows  than  we  expected  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  through  we  began  preparations 
to  hold  a  sale  of  cattle  at  Dexter  Park, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  15th  October.  It 
was  my  first  experience  in  selling  cattle 
in  this  country  and  I  had  little  idea  then 
of  what  vast  numbers  would  pass  through 
my  hands  in  the  years  to  come.  Hope  and 
I  went  to  Chicago  several  days  ahead  and 
had  our  cattle  in  fine  shape  to  show  in  the 
ring.  Then  Mr.  Brown  and  party  came  a 
day  ahead.  We  all  made  headquarters  at 
Grand  Pacific  and  there  was  a  good  sized 
gathering  of  Shorthorn  men.  So  far  as  I 
recollect,  not  a  single  Canad^n  breeder 
attended.  Col.  J.  W.  Judy  wlis  the  auc- 
tioneer and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
his  acquaintance.  What  a  grand  old 
Roman  he  was!  He  was  then  about  fifty 
years  of  age  and  was  in  his  prime  so  far 
as  auctioneering  was  concerned.  The 
men  outside  of  him  I  remember  most  vivid- 
ly were  Tom  Corwin  Anderson,  the 
Hamiltons,  Jim  Bigstaff  from  Kentucky, 
the  Smith,  Funks,  Browns  from  Illinois, 
Henry  Brown  from  Minneapolis  and  Long 
Johh  Wentworth  of  Chicago.  Brabrook 
was  then  proprietor  of  the  Live  Stock 
Journal,  a  monthly  publication,  and  as  far 
as  I  recollect  the  elder  Sanders  was  the 
editor.  We  congregated  at  night  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  hotel.  We  told  a  good 
many  stories  and  took  a  good  many  tod- 
dies throughout  the  evening.  We  had 
rather  a  poor  sale,  but  Mr.  Brown  was 
quite  cheery  and  optimistic.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  sale  after  dinner  we  walked 
along  from  the  hotel  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  where  Mr.  Brown  sent  off 
a  message  concerning  the  sale  to  the 
"Globe."  When  I  retired  that  night  I  had 
reached  another  milestone  in  my  career. 
I 


John  Hope  of  Bow  Park 


TN  the  annual  report  of  the 
-1  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  for 
the  year  1893  there  appear- 
ed the  following  in  part  re- 
ferring to  the  late  John 
Hope. 

Coming  to  this  country 
from  Cumberland,  England, 
when  quite  a  young  man, 
and  it  having  been  his  for- 
tune to  be  associated  with 
such  Shorthorn  veterans  as 
Simon  Beattie,  Geo.  M.  Bed- 
ford, the  Messrs.  Parks, 
Hon.  George  Brown  and 
others,  who  were  largely  en- 
gaged and  interested  in 
breeding  and  handling  fam- 
ous Shorthorns,  he  early 
claimed  that  breed  as  his 
favorite.  He  also  had  a  lik- 
ing for  Clydesdale  and 
Hackney  horses,  being  at  the 
time  of  his  death  President 
of  the  Hackney  Association 
in  Canada.  He  was  widely 
known  as  an  expert  judge  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  as 
such  his  services  were  in 
great  demand.  In  that  capa- 
city he  tied  the  ribbons  in 
many  a  hard  contested  ex- 
hibition ring,  both  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 
He  imported  from  Great 
Britain  into  Canada  some 
splendid  specimens  of  Short- 
horns in  1874,  1875  and  1876,  making 
four  or  five  importations  on  his  own  ac- 
count, also  in  later  years  selecting  and 
importing  a  large  number  of  the  best  on 
account  of  others. 

But  he  was  best  known  as  the  manager 
of  "Bow  Park,"  the  extensive  Shorthorn 
breeding  establishment  that  was  started 
and  for  many  years — till  his  death — own- 
ed by  the  late  Hon.  George  Brown,  passing 
inj  later  years  into  the  hands  of  the 
Messrs.  T.  Nelson  &  Son.  To  his  judg- 
ment must  be  accredited  the  honor  of 
turning  out  very  many  of  the  best  breed- 
ing and  show  animals  that  were  sought 
•and  purchased  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  by  leading  breeders.  His 
purchases  for  "Bow  Park"  wherever 
made,  on  either  side  of  the  water,  were 
always  of  the  best,  both  in  individual 
merit  and  pedigree. 

Although  entrusted  to  the  management 
of  a  large  and  costly  collection  of  cattle  of 
the  highest  Bates  breeding,  Mr.  Hope 
never  approved  of  the  idea  held  by  the 
"purists,"  who  boasted  of  "absolutely"  un- 
interrupted descent  of  their  cattle  from 
exclusive  Kirklevington  sources.  He  was 
fond  of  the  Bates  type,  but  always  insisted 
on  merit  as  an  indispensable  accompani- 
ment of  fashionable  blood  lines  in  a  breed- 
ing animal.  While  some  were  content  to 
use  bulls  of  palpably  inferior  form  simply 
because  they  carried  blood,  John  Hope 
held  the  fort  at  "Bow  Park"  with  a  Duch- 


ess bull,  4th  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  had 
the  honor  upon  one  occasion  of  meeting 
and  defeating  in  the  show  ring  so  re- 
nowned a  champion  as  Imp.  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  great  old-time  sire  and 
show  bull  in  the  herd  of  Messrs.  Potts  of 
Jacksonville.  Rising  above  all  partisan- 
ship when  equipping  himself  for  that 
memorable  tour  of  Western  state  fairs, 
Mr.  Hope  selected  and  imported  those 
famous  show  cows:  Lady  Isabel  (bred  by 
John  Outhwaite,  of  Bainesse,  and  called 
"the  best  cow  seen  since  Lady  Fragrant"), 
Havering  Nonpariel  2d.  (bred  by  Mc- 
intosh, and  a  Royal  of  England  winner), 
and  the  grand  roan  Duchess  of  England, 
the  sensation  of  the  day  in  American  show 
yards  in  1887.  A  young' red  bull,  also  of 
"mixed"  breeding,  sent  out  from  Bow 
Park  to  a  Detroit  show  several  years  ago, 
met  and  defeated  the  redoubtable  Cup- 
bearer before  so  capable  a  judge  as  Rich- 
ard Gibson.  Mr.  H.  F.  Brown's  Earl  Fame 
8th  also  came  from  the  Bow  Park  pad- 
docks. At  the  fat  stock  show,  the  beauti- 
fur  white  Bates-bred-  steer,  Clarence 
Kirklevington,  won  his  way  to  champion- 
ship honors. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1886,  he  was 
married  in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  to  Miss 
Bessie  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  late  A. 
S.  Campbell,  Badnoch,  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, who  with  two  children  survives  him. 

This  only  son  is  now  with  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  in  England. — Editor. 


HpHE  next  issue  of  Farmers'  Magazine  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best 
■*•  issues  yet.  To  live  stock  men  especially  will  this  appeal  with  unusual 
interest.  John  Clay  contributes  another  of  his  series,  in  which  illustrations 
of  some  noted  Shorthorn  cows  and  fat  steers  appear.  Besides  we  have 
some  unusually  good  pictures  of  live  stock  on  the  Agricultural  College  farm 
at  Guelph  taken  for  the  Farmers'  Magazine.  Peter  McArthur  has  some- 
thing readable  for  us.  Dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  interests  are  treated 
well.  How  to  show  live  stock  and  general  hints  on  agriculture  will  add 
to  the  general  value  of  this  splendid  issue. 


The  soldier  has  been  in  many  conditions  where  he  had  to  produce  things   for  himself  or  go  without — not  a  bad  training  for  a  farmer! 

The  Ex-Soldier  For  the  Land 

Economic  and  Social  Phases  of  a  Vital  Reconstruction  Problem 


IN  the  work  of  reconstruction  when 
normal  conditions  again  prevail,  most 
of  the  warring  nations  seek  to  place 
as  many  ex-soldiers  as  possible  on  the 
land.  For  several  reasons  this  is  not  only 
advisable,  but  necessary.  First  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  world- 
wide tendency  of  rural  depopulation,  next 
to  produce  necessities  which  to-day  are 
running  short,  and  finally  to  provide  suit- 
able occupations  for  men  who  have  de- 
veloped during  their  active  service  an  ap- 
preciation and  liking  for  an  out  of  door 
life. 

With  industries  classified  into  essential 
and  non-essential  and  our  labor  con- 
scripted, production  of  essentials  is  the 
claim  of  paramount  importance.  The  hour 
is  with  the  producers  against  the  para- 
site. The  elimination  of  the  inefficient 
from  every  walk  of  life  is  progressing, 
slowly  it  is  true,  still  perceptibly.  Produc- 
tion must  increase  with  less  man-power. 
Greater  efficiency  must  be  acquired. 

"agriculture  must  be  more  prosperous 

STILL." 

Before  the  war  agriculture  in  this 
country  was  undermanned.  The  increase 
of  permanent  pasture  and  in  some  cases 
permanent  weeds  in  this  province  make 
that  plain.  With  the  lack  of  labor  on  the 
land  there  was  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the 
cities.  While  the  row  of  cows  in  many 
stables  was  being  gradually  shortened 
for  lack  of  labor  the  periodical  line-up  for 
free  meals  in  our  cities  was  correspond- 
ingly lengthening. 

The  reason  for  this  was  no  doubt  econ- 
omic.    Agriculture  in  the  past  was  not 
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as  remunerative  as  it  should  have  been. 
It  was  difficult  to  persuade  many  of  our 
immigrants  to  settle  on  the  land.  More 
lamentable  than  this  was  the  fact  that 
the  farm  boy  invariably  left  the  homestead 
and  drifted  cityward.  The  cry  back  to  the 
land  may  be  necessary  and  to  a  certain 
extent  popular,  but  if  we  could  only  ar- 
range our  economic  system  in  such  a  way 
that  our  experienced  farmer,  the  country 
boy,  would  keep  his  job  it  would  be  much 
better  than  any  back  to  the  land  move- 


Patriotism  of  the  contemptible 
dollar-ten  per  day  variety. 


ment.  This  accomplished  would  obviate 
largely  the  necessity  for  a  back  to  the  lane1 
movement.  "Stay  on  the  land"  is  a  bette: 
slogan  than  "Back  to  the  land."  The: 
country  youths  who  drift  to  town  will 
stay  on  the  farms  when  the  position  pays 
them  sufficiently.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  commenting  on  this  fact  writes  em 
phatically  "Agriculture  must  be  more 
prosperous  still." 

To-day  conditions  of  the  farmer  have 
improved*  There  is  much  talk  among 
urbanites  of  the  profiteering  of  the 
farmer.     Yet  there  is  no  undue  rush  to 
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An  environment  which  has  produced  all  that  is  best  since  the  world  began. 


occupy  any  of  our  accessible  land  while 
our  cities  and  even  some  of  our  smaller 
towns  have  their  housing  problem.  Rural 
conditions  have  lately  improved  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  recorded  yet  where  any  farm- 
ers have  secured  a  forty-four  hour  week. 
And  I  have  been  watching  the  bulletin 
boards  pretty  closely  of  late.  While  labor 
is  so  well  paid  in  the  cities  and  urbanites 
are  generally  prosperous  we  cannot  ex- 
pect much  available  labor  for  the  land. 
When  munitions  cease  to  be  required  and 
the  boys  from  the  front  return,  economic 
conditions  may  make  it  easier  to  attract 
many  to  the  land. 

A    BALANCED    AGRICULTURAL    AND     INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Many  of  our  returned  soldiers  whose 
patriotism  of  the  last  four  years  has 
been  of  the  cheap  mean  contemptible  dol- 
lar-ten per  day  variety  are  willing  to  be- 
come the  servants  of  those  whose  love  for 
their  country  has  been  requited  at  the  rate 
of  upwards  of  one  million  per  year.  Thus 
we  have  the  requests  for  positions  as 
chauffeurs  from  returned  soldiers  greatly 
exceeding  the  number  of  these  positions 
available. 

Excellent  work  is  being  done  by  recon- 
struction associations  in  different  coun- 
tries and  providing  technical  instruc- 
tion assisting  in  reinstating  returned 
men  in  industrial  pursuits.  There  are 
men,  however,  whose  out-door  life  of  the 
past  few  years  has  turned  their  attention 
from  the  office,  the  factory,  and  the  ware- 
house to  the  farm.  The  land  needs  them. 
Land  settlement  schemes  are  occupying 
the  attention  of  many  countries.  The  in- 
struction and  assistance  of  these  men  is  a 
question  of  vital  interest  to  Canada. 

The  industrial  education  of  the  returned 
soldier  is  being  well  looked  after.  That 
is  most  necessary.  The  future  of  a  coun- 
try only  agricultural  does  not  appear 
bright  at  present.  Witn«ee  Australia's 
present  plight.  Nor  do*s  that  of  a  purely 
industrial  country  appear  any  more 
promising  as  evidenced  by  Britain's  fran- 


tic endeavor  to  become  self-supporting  in 
the  matter  of  food  products.  The  strong- 
est country  is  one  that  has  prosperous  in- 
dustrial centres  guaranteeing  a  home 
market  for  agricultural  products  and  a 
developed  agriculture  to  supply  that  mar- 
ket. From  Adam  Smith  we  learn  that 
defence  is  more  important  than  opulence. 
What  we  need  is  a  self-supporting  country 
welded  together  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  Any  policy  not  cognisant  of  this 
is  not  only  small  and  mean  but  dangerous. 
To  secure  such  a  desirable  condition  the 
most  important  question  facing  us  is  the 
development  of  our  agriculture.  Through- 
out the  Empire  there  is  a  great  tendency 
towards  industrial  development  away 
from  agriculture.  From  this  difficulty 
we  in  Canada  also  suffer. 

In  the  British  Empire  occupying  one- 
qu.vrter  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe 
the  white  agricultural  population  is  com- 
puted as  follows: 


BRITISH  EMPIRE 

United  Kingdom    8,000,000 

Canada 4,000,000 

South  Africa 300,000 

Australia 800,000 

New  Zealand 300,000 

Total   13,400,000 

In  Germany  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  22,000,000.  From  a  glance  at  these 
figures  one  sees  at  once  the  favorable  posi- 
tion of  Canada  at  the  present  time.  But 
with  the  influx  of  immigrants  probable 
after  the  war  these  figures  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  liable  to  be  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion of  Advantage  as  regards  land  settle- 
ment. Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the 
exigencies  liable  to  arise  in  the  future. 
Experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  sure- 
ly taught  us  that.  The  agriculture  of  the 
future  must  be  planned  for  now.  Ger- 
Continued  on  page  32. 


The  prize  garden  of  a  returned  soldier  near  Gait,  Ontario. 
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The  Cheese  Situation 

Prices  for  Condensed    Milk  are  now  Near  a  Parity  With  Cheese 

By  J.  A.  Ruddick 

(Dairy   and  Cold   Storage   Commissioner  for  Canada) 


THE  cheese  situation  as  we  find  it 
to-day  presents  some  abnormal  fea- 
tures due  to  the  war.  The  pur- 
chase by  the  British  Ministry  of  Food, 
-  through  the  Dairy  Produce  Commission, 
of  the  entire  exportable  surplus,  and  the 
suspension  of  the  regular  trade  for  the 
time  being  are  the  two  most  important 
departures  from  the  regular  course  of 
business.  The  handling  of  the  exportable 
surplus  through  the  new  channel  became 
necessary  through  the  complete  demoral- 
ization of  shipping,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
breakrdown  of  exchange  and  lack  of  the 
usual  facilities  for  financing  export  trade. 

When  the  British  authorities  first  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  Canadian  output 
it  was  felt  that  any  plan  to  be  adopted 
must  take  in  the  regular  cheese  exporters 
and  the  facilities  which  they  control  in 
the  way  of  staff,  warehouses,  etc.,  and 
utilize  as  fully  as  possible  the  experience 
which  these  men  have  acquired  in  the 
trade.  The  possibility  of  any  new  organ- 
ization providing  such  facilities  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  moreover  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Imperial  authorities  in  se- 
curing food  supplies  to  disturb  the  busi- 
ness of  firms  engaged  in  any  particular 
line  as  little  as  possible. 

It  is  true  that  certain  firms  engaged 
in  the  export  cheese  trade  prior  to  1917, 
with  headquarters  outside  of  Montreal, 
have  had  to  alter  their  methods  of  doing 
business  for  the  reason  that  the  Cheese 
Commission  of  1917  and  also  the  Dairy 
Produce  Commission  of  1918  have  found 
it  necessary  to  have  all  cheese  ware- 
housed at  Montreal.  "Through"  ship- 
ments are  now  out  of  the  question,  quite 
apart  from  any  rules  that  the  Commis- 
sions may  have  laid  down.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Cheese  Commission  did  not 
bring  about  the  condition  which  made  this 
necessary.  It  has  arisen  through  the 
disorganization  of  shipping  and  the  lack 
of  regular  sailings.  Some  resentment 
was  felt  at  first  by  dealers  in  Western 
Ontario,  Belleville  and  other  country 
points,  who  claimed  that  the  Montreal 
exporters  were  given  an  advantage,  but 
now  that  the  situation  is  better  under- 
tood  it  is  accepted  without  question,  and 
the  firms  affected  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  having  their  cheese  handled  at 
Montreal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mon- 
treal firms  and  those  outside  of  that  city " 
are  thus  put  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 

The  most  radical  departure  from  old 
practice  under  the  new  arrangement  as 
affecting  the  factories  is  the  recognition 
of  three  grades  of  cheese,  with  a  fixed 
differential  in  price.  Heretofore  the 
difference  in  value  between  finest  and 
under  grades  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
dicker  between  the  buyer  and  the  sales- 
man. Judging  from  past  experience  the 
writer  rather  expected  some  difficulty. 
on  this  point,  but  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  factories  accepted 
the  grading  and  the  fixed  difference  in 
price  without  question.  Any  salesman 
can  find  out  how  his  cheese  grades  by 
applying  to  the  Commission.  The  change 
of  attitude  on  this  point  as  compared  with 
pre-war  times  probably  lies  in  the  fact 
that  under  the  old  practice  the  salesman 
was  never  quite  sure  that  he  was  being 
dealt  with  fairly  by  the  merchant,  be- 
cause the  merchant  had  a  direct  interest 


in  the  price  which  he  paid  for  the  cheese. 
It  was  contended  also  that  when  the  mar- 
ket went  up  very  little  fault  was  found 
with  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  but  claims 
were  presented  promptly  when  the  mar- 
ket went  down.  The  buyers  was  not  in- 
clined to  make  a  complaint  on  the  ground 
of  quality  with  a  rising  market,  because 
if  he  did  the  salesman  would  probably 
take  the  cheese  away  from  him.  The 
buyer  can  stand  the  "cut"  himself  with 
the  higher  market  value.  The  element 
of  suspicion  is  eliminated  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  because  the  Commission 
has  no  financial  interest  in  the  price  of 
the  cheese. 

Now  just  a  word  or  two  about  produc- 
tion and  exports.  The  production  of  milk 
in  Canada  increases  steadily  year  by 
year.  Individual  farmers,  and  even  cer- 
tain districts  may  reduce  their  herds,  but 
at  the  same  time  others  are  enlarging, 
and  there  is  a  very  marked  increase  in 
the  average  yield  of  milk  per  cow  all  over 
the  country.  This  fact  is  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  keep  their  eyes  on  the  num- 
ber of  cows  in  Canada  or  what  is  taking 
place  in  a  limited  district.  Three  cows 
are  now  producing  as  much  milk  in  a 
year  as  four  did  less  than  10  years  ago. 

The  relative  quantity  of  cheese,  butter, 
condensed  milk,  milk  powder,  etc.,  manu- 
facturer from  year  to  year.  Varies  ac- 
cording to  market  conditions.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  cheese  the  production  reached  the 
lowest  point  since  1904  just  before  the 
war,  but,  stimulated  by  the  high  prices, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  The  1917  ex- 
ports were  37,000,000  pounds  larger  than 
in  1914.  The  indications  are  that  the 
quantity  available  in  1918  will  be  rather 
less  than  in  1917,  while  butter  shows  a 
corresponding  increase.  This  may  be  re- 
versed later  if  the  price  of  butter  con- 
tinues to  remain  as  it  has  been,  at  a 
rather  lower  level  than  cheese  at  23c.  It 
is  rather  significant  that  the  price  of 
butter  uncontrolled  is  relatively  lower 
than  the  price  agreed  upon  for  cheese. 
Those  who  think  the  price  of  cheese  would 
have  been  higher  than  it  is  had  it  not  been 
fixed  should  take  note  of  this  fact. 

A  new  factor  is  appearing  in  the  cheese 
situation.  The  output  in  Manitoba  and 
Alberta  is  increasing,  and  takes  the  place 
of  what  was  formerly  shipped  from  On- 
tario. The  manufacture  of  cheese  has 
also  been  revived  in  British  Columbia  this 
year.  The  production  of  cheese  in  the 
western  provinces  will  not  be  large 
enough,  however,  to  materially  affect  the 
situation  for  some  years  to  come,  as  the 
tendency  is  to  make  butter  rather  than 
cheese.  The  West  is  now  in  a  position  to 
supply  its  own  needs  in  butter,  shut  out 
the  large  quantity  that  formerly  came 
from  New  Zealand,  and  have  a  surplus 
for  export. 

Just  at  present  it  is  possible  to  lay 
down  New  Zealand  butter     in     British 
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Columbia  at  43 V2c,  duty  paid.  The  lower 
prices  which  are  paid  by  the  Imperial 
authorities  for  both  cheese  and  butter  in 
New  Zealand  makes  it  possible  to  do  this. 
It  is  probable  that  some  may  be  imported 
this  year,  not  because  there  is  any  short- 
age but  simply  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
the  Canadian  article  in  B.C.  markets. 
This  will  give  us  that  much  more  to  ex- 
port. 

The  increase  of  the  condensed  milk  and 
milk  powder  industries  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  milk  for  which  has 
been  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
cheese  factories,  has  affected  the  output 
of  cheese  to  the  extent  of  probably  seven 
or  eight  million  pounds.  In  1917  the 
cheese  factories  were  unable  to  compete 
with  the  condensers,  but  the  position  is 
better,  from  the  cheese  standpoint,  now 
that  the  Dairy  Produce  Commission  is 
handling  the  condensed  milk  at  a  price  on 
a  reasonable  parity  with  that  of  cheese. 

The  cheese  producers  of  Canada  are 
really  in  a  very  fortunate  position  under 
the  extraordinary  conditions  which  pre- 
vai.l  They  are  so  because  cheese  is  con- 
sidered essential  as  a  food  both  for  the 
army  in  France  and  for  the  civil  popula- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  because 
of  our  favourable  position  in  regard  to 
shipping  as  compared  with  New  Zealand, 
the  only  other  source  of  supply  of  any 
consequence.  The  Imperial  Ministry  of 
Food  realizes  that  in  order  to  ensure  full 
production  they  must  pay  a  goodprice. 
These  are  encouraging  features  of  the 
situation  which  ensure  good  prices  for 
the  future. 


WARBLE    FLIES   ON   CATTLE 

By  Ivor  C.  Bice. 

^pHE  warble  fly  seems  to  be  unusually 
J-  numerous  and  vicious  this  year,  which 
means  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  cattle  next 
spring.  A  method  for  preventing  the 
formation  of  lumps,  which  I  have  success- 
fully used  for  over  fifteen  years,  may  be 
of  use  to  others.  I  take  common  salt  just 
wet  enough  to  drip  slightly  and  rub  over 
the  catties'  backs.  Two  applications  a 
week,  and  one,  of  course,  after  a  rain, 
through  the  last  week  of  July  and  particu- 
larly through  August  has  kept  my  cattle 
free  from  lumps. 

Last  year,  owing  to  lack  of  help  and  to 
the  rush  of  work,  I  neglected  the  salt-rub, 
thinking  that  the  home-made  fly-repellant 
I  use  might  keep  the  warble-fly  off,  but 
perhaps  I  didn't  use  enough,  for  this 
spring  I  had  as  fine  a  crop  of  lumps  on 
my  cows'  backs  as  my  best  enemy  could 
have  wished  on  me.  Then  I  had  to  waste 
time  applying  a  mixture  of  grease  and 
carbolic  acid  to  the  openings  in  the  lumps 
and  more  time  in  pulling  out  the  dead 
grubs  a  few  days  later,  since  I  keep  cows 
to  produce  butter-fat  and  not  to  provide 
sore,  disgusting  tumors  to  feed  a  colony 
of  warble-grubs.  The  fly-repellant  may 
be  good  but  not  every  farmer  uses  any 
and  the  salt  is  cheaper,  is  always  at  hand 
and  easily  applied  from  a  pail,  at  milking 
time.  I  shall  use  it  well  on  itito  September 
this  year,  since  the  warble  fly  seems  to  be 
so  plentiful. 


How  Ma  Felt 

Willie — "Paw,  why  do  women  cry  at  a 
wedding?" 

Maw — "Because  they  have  been  mar- 
ried themselves,  my  son." 

Paw — "You  better  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  young  man." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


In  Praise  of  Pessimism 

By  Peter  McArthur 


YESTERDAY  a  man  stopped  a  dis- 
cussion we  were  having  about  the 
news  from  the  Western  wheat- 
fields  and  the  danger  of  a  world  food 
shortage  by  smiling  cheerily  and  ex- 
claiming: 

"Oh,  well,  we  must  try  to  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things." 

Then  he  went  whistling  to  occupy  him- 
self with  the  non-essential  occupation  at 
which  he  is  making  a  fortune. 

It  took  me  fully  twenty-four  hours  to 
digest  that  silly  remark  and  get  mad 
enough  to  write  the  article  I  am  starting 
on.  I  want  to  land  a  few  straight  kicks 
on  the  smiling  slackers  who  think  they 
are  rendering  a  public  service  by  refus- 
ing to  be  alarmed  at  anything  that  hap- 
pens. What  we  need  just  now  is  some 
of  the  stern  pessimism  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets.  They  were  all  knockers,  both 
major  and  minor.  It  was  the  false  pro- 
phets who  organized  the  boost  clubs  and 
agreed  with  the  Government  in  every- 
thing. Professor  Rauschenbusch  points 
out  in  his  book,  "Christianity  and  the 
Social  Christ"  that  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets  seemed  to  the  people  of  their 
own  time  to  be  "not  only  unpatriotic  and 
disagreeable  pessimism,  but  treason  and 
blasphemy  combined."  He  further  points 
out  that  the  "false  prophets"  were  always 
optimistic  and  acted  as  "the  mouth-piece 
of  the  average  popular  opinion  and  they 
drew  their  inspiration  from  self-satisfied 
patriotism.  The  true  prophets  opposed 
the  complacent  optimism  of  the  people 
and  their  popular  spokesmen  and  gave 
warning  of  disaster  as  long  as  it  was 
coming.  If  they  lived  among  the  present 
symptoms  of  social  and  moral  decay 
would  they  sing  a  lullaby  or  sound  the 
reveille?" 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  that  all 
the  prophets  were  pessimists,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  stop  there,  the  poets  can 
give  us  a  word  of  grouchy  cheer  on  that 
point.  Coleridge  knew  how  to  value  a 
pessimist.     Listen  to  this: 

Knew  I  an  hundred  men 

Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair, 

This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms 
of  the  World; 

The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 

Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from 
beneath  them; 

The  strongholds  of  the  cruel  men  shall 
fall, 

Their  Temples  and  their  mountainous 
Towers  should  fall; 

Till    Desolation    seemed    a    beautiful 
thing, 

And  all  that  were  and  had  the  Spirit  of 
Life, 


AS  a  regular  contributor  to 
Farmers'  Magazine,  Peter  Mc- 
Arthur has  already  won  the  hearts 
of  the  readers.  In  Praise  of  Slav- 
ery appeared  in  the  July  1st  issue, 
while  in  next  issue  he  will  deal  with 
his  old  red  cow. — Editor. 

Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gone 

forth, 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer!" 

It  strikes  me  what  the  world  is  most 
in  need  of  just  now  is  a  number  of  able- 
bodied  pessimists  such  as  Coleridge  had  in 
mind.  All  the  selfish  people  are  beauti- 
fully optimistic.  They  are  shouting 
"business  as  usual"  or  "business  better 
than  usual,"  and  cheerfully  avoiding " 
their  responsibilities.  Whenever  I  visit 
the  cities  I  meet  scores  of  business  men 
who  are  as  optimistic  as  their  fore-  run- 
ners of  the  time  of  Noah.  Those  old 
joshers  were  disgusted  with  Noah  and 
his  gloomy  view  of  the  future.  Even 
when  the  storm  broke  they  said  it  was 
only  going  to  be  hand-shower,  and  didn't 
even  put  up  their  umbrellas.  They  were 
going  to  keep  right  on  with  business  as 
usual. 

Before  dismissing  the  pessimistic 
prophets  I  may  be  permitted  to  note  that 
almost  to  a  man  they  were  countrymen 
and  that  their  prophecies  were  largely 
directed  against  the  cities — which  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  friction  between 
city  and  country  is  much  older  than  most 
people  suppose.  Some  of  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  for  instance,  might  pass  as 
tirades  against  our  own  cities.  In  the 
Burden  of  Tyre  he  gives  a  fairly  good 
description  of  Toronto: 

Whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose 
traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth. 

That  about  the  traffickers  seems  about 
right,  doesn't  it?  Things  must  have  been 
about  the  same  in  Tyre  as  they  are  in 
Toronto.  But  if  any  pessimistic  member 
of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  dared 
to  say  the  things  about  the  Queen  City 
that  Isaiah  said  about  the  Crowning  City 
the  papers  would  set  up  a  roar  and  the 
police  would  probably  get  after  him. 
But  the  old  Pessimist  was  right,  though 
Tyre  doubtless  refused  to  listen  to  him 
and  the  best  citizens  probably  circulated 
interviews  printed  on  bricks  in  which 
they  highly  deprecated  attacks  that 
might  lower  public  confidence.  As  I  see 
it,  an  excellent  case  can  be  made  out  for 
the  Pessimist.  He  is  at  least  in  dis- 
tinguished company,  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  though  few  of  his  prota- 
gonists had  any  jpcial  standing  in  their 
own  day. 

After  all,  what  was  Christopher 
Columbus  but  a  pessimist  who  wanted 
another  world  to  bustle  in?  If  he  had 
been  contented  with  things  as  they  were 
he  would  have  settled  down  and  made 
himself  useful  in  the  coastwise  trade; 
around  Genoa.  If  Gallileo  had  been  sat- 
isfied with  cosmogony  as  handed  out  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  of  his  day  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  how  far  back  in  the 
dark  ages  the  world  might  be  just  now. 
That  star-gazing  pessimist  started  right 
in  and  upset  the  solar  apple-cart  and 
started  a  flood  of  astronomical  knowledge 
that  has  culminated  in  our  Daylight 
Saving  Act.  But  it  is  needless  to  multi- 
ply instances.  /  assert  with  confidence 
that  it  can  be  proven  by  anyone  possess- 


ing a  scrap  of  legal  subtlety  that  every 
step  in  human  progress  was  due  to  some 
pessimist  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  were  and  started  in  to  fix 
them  up,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  best  people.  Pessimism 
is  the  great  driving  force  of  the  world, 
the  divine  discontent  that  makes  men 
aspire  to  better  things.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  pessimism  is  regarded  as 
a  form  of  treason — even  though  it  is  their 
pessimistic  outlook  that  is  making  our 
rulers  put  so  much  energy  into  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  But  it  behooves 
the  rest  of  us,  under  pains  and  penalties, 
to  be  optimistic  about  everything  our 
rulers  do.  With  all  due  respect  I  submit 
that  this  is  a  deadly  mistake.  Optimism 
is  seldom  anything  more  than  self-satis- 
fied incompetence  and  I  think  it  could  be 
shown  that  most  of  the  disasters  that 
have  befallen  humanity — including  this 
war — were  due  to  optimism. 

The  point  I  want  to  reach  is  that  this 
country  is  gravely  in  need  of  a  pessim- 
istic propaganda  to  make  the  people 
throw  their  full  energy  into  winning  the 
war.  The  optimism  of  a  large  section  of 
the  people  is  making  them  a  burden  in- 
stead of  a  help.  Because  of  our  foolish 
optimism  we  are  allowing  a  large  part  of 
the  capital  and  man-power  of  Canada  to 
be  wasted  on'  non-essential  occupations. 
We  have  hordes  of  people  who  are  so 
optimistic  about  the  winning  of  the  war 
that  they  feel  justified  in  devoting  all 
their  energy  to  getting  rich.  Because 
of  our  disgraceful  optimism  we  are  allow- 
ing the  most  fertile  land  on  the  globe  to 
be  lying  idle  though  the  fate  of  civiliza- 
tion may  depend  on  the  food  supply.  If 
we  had  a  propaganda  of  pessimism  that 
would  make  every  man  ask  himself,  "It  the 
work  I  am  doing  necessary  to  winning 
the  war?"  and  make  him  answer  the 
question  truly  we  would  have  an  indus- 
trial revolution.  The  soldiers,  munitions 
workers  and  farmers  can  truthfully 
answer  "yes"  to  that  question,  but  how 
about  a  multitude  of  others?  The  way  we 
Continued  on  page  55. 


Then    he    went    whistling:    to    occupy    himself    with 
the    non-essential     occupation. 
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THE  POSTAL  MIXUP 

XJO  one  knows  better  than  the  farmer  the  real  reasons  for  the 
strike  of  the  postal  employees.  Farmers  have  seen  how 
the  system  of  small  and  meanly  paid  postmasters  had  prevailed 
in  the  days  before  rural  mail  delivery,  and  they  even  now  have 
noted  where  gross  official  stupidity  has  prevented  one  farmer 
from  selling  his  rural  mail  box  to  a  neighbor  without  incur- 
ring some  petty  resentment  in  the  service.  He  reasons  for- 
ward from  these  cases  and  pre-supposes  in  the  case  of  the 
urban  employees    similar  situations. 

Inquiries  into  city  postmen's  salaries  reveal  everything  one 
would  expect.  In  the  case  of  the  recent  strike,  the  chairman  of 
the  union,  an  old  man  40  years  in  the  service,  has  two  boys  at 
the  front,  supports  his  family  here,  is  a  good  decent  citizen 
giving  his  whole  time  to  the  Government  service,  being  re- 
sponsible for  upwards  of  $15,000  a  year  to  the  service,  getting 
a  salary  of  $956  a  year  and  his  petitions  to  the  depart- 
ment instituting  a  Lemieux  Act  for  settling  difficulties  between 
twaddle.  Any  business  concern  in  the  country  would  be  rele- 
gated to  the  backwoods  under  such  conditions.  Truly  a  Govern- 
ment instituting  a  Lemieux  Act  for  settling  difficulties  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  should  set  a  better  example 
in  their  own  commercial  ethics. 

SAVE  IN  THRESHING        . 

^jPHRESHING  is  an  important  operation — so  important  that 
every  farmer  must  watch  his  machine  this  year  that  a  good 
percentage  of  the  year's  savings  does  not  go  out  into  the  straw 
stack.  Every  farmer  should  insist  that  the  thresherman  take 
unusual  pains  to  adjust  his  machine  so  that  complete  threshing 
and  separation  will  be  made. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  Marquis  wheat  is  this  advice  neces- 
sary. This  variety,  so  largely  sown  in  Eastern  Canada  this 
year,  is  hard  to  separate  from  the  ear  and  the  grain  must  be 
threshed  slowly  and  with  a  completely  rigged  concave  and 
cylinder  head.  Where  corrugated  styles  of  concaves  are  to  be 
had  the  work  is  undoubtedly  better  done.  We  doubt  if  last 
year  there  was  a  threshing  of  this  wheat  done  where  more  than 
enough  wheat  to  more  than  re-seed  the  field  it  came  from 
did  not  go  into  the  straw  pile.  With  $2  wheat  this  loss  be- 
comes  enormous   on   500,000   acres. 


Editorial 


DOES  the  B  on  oats  stand  for  Breakfast  food? 

LAY  something  aside  for  the  next  Victory  loan. 

WITH  eggs  at  60  cents  in  August,  the  barnyard  hen  is  some 
aristocrat! 

CLOVER  seed  will  likely  be  a  good  price  and  all  possible  crops 
should  be  saved. 

THE  good  farmer  js  making  a  fair  income  now  and  has  the 
best  job  in  the  world. 

OTHER  people  may  strike  all  they  like  but  a  mass  meeting  of 
farmers  is  rank  treason! 

THE  most  loyal  man  is  he  who  thinks  plain  common  sense  and 
talks  it  in  a  respectable  way. 

EVERY  farmer  a  good  living  and  10  per  cent.,  is  a  might  good 
slogan.  There  is  not  enough  money  in  farming  for  the  aver- 
age man. 

A  THREATENED  scarcity  of  the  grain  crops  has  a  noticeable 
effect  on  the  criticism  against  the  farmers.  A  man  is  inde- 
pendent in  inverse  ratio  to  his  larder's  replenishment. 

HON.  DUNCAN  MARSHALL,  of  Alberta  and  Hon.  T.  A. 
Crerar,  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  both  showed  com- 
mendable speed  in  dealing  with  the  livestock  situation  in  the 
West. 

MANY  soldiers  in  France  are  studying  agriculture  and  many 
are  the  sweethearts  here  that  are  seriously  studying  farm 
life  and  its  opportunities.  Farmers'  Magazine  hope  that 
many  of  them  will  persevere  in  the  move. 


THE  MOON  AND  THE  FROST 

\X|HAT  effect  has  the  moon  on  our  weather?  All  sorts  of 
theories  prevail.  Farmers  everywhere  carry  more  or  less 
vague  ideas  of  the  moon's  influence.  Doubtless  the  most  of 
these  old  almanac  tales  are  delusions,  but  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  moon's  influence  or  supposed  influence  on 
the  tides  lends  to  these  credulous  ones  a  modicum  of  reality 
that  prevents  successful  contradiction  by  the  average  man 
Another  form  of  the  malady  is  seen  in  the  belief  in  the  July 
and  August  full  moon  on  the  temperature  of  the  prairies.  The 
July  full  moon  left  a  trail  of  frost  from  the  Peace  River  to  the 
Manitoba  boundary,  while  at  the  same  time  Ontario  farmers 
were  sleeping  on  ground  floors  to  evade  the  humidity  of  80 
degrees  in  the  shade.  This  moon  business  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
rest. From  the  frizzling  up  of  pork  killed  in  the  wrong  of  the 
moon  to  the  portents  of  rain  at  its  dark  quarter,  there  is  a 
hiatus  of  information  that  will  afford  farmers  room  for  specula- 
tion for  the  new  generations  on  the  soil.  Fortunate  it  is  that 
the  principal  reason  for  any  one  seeing  two  moons  in  the  sky 
has  largely  been  eliminated  from  America. 

THE  IMPERIAL   CONFERENCES 

T^ARMERS  are  very  little  informed  about  the  developments 
during  the  recent  years  of  the  series  of  Imperial  confer- 
ences that  have  been  held  in  London.  The  first  conference  met 
in  1887  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria, 
while  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Canada's  Premier,  is  in  Great  Britain 
now  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  that  is  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  these  Empire  conclaves. 

Just  how  far  the  idea  of  Empire  most  closely  associated 
that  at  present  can  go  is  shrouded  in  dim  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  most  men,  even  those  well  read  on  the  subject.  The 
war  has  placed  the  colonies  and  in  fact  all  countries  in  a  new 
world  relationship   and   old  pre-war   ideas  must  give  way  to 
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the  new  universal  brotherhood  of  nations  ideas.  The  resolution 
moved  by  our  Premier  in  whieh  he  said:  "...  that  any 
such  readjustment  while  thoroughly  preserving  all  existing 
powers  of  self-government  and  complete  control  of  domestic 
affairs  should  be  based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  Domin- 
ions and  India  to  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy  and  in 
foreign  relations  and  should  provide  effective  arrangements 
for  continuous  consultation  in  all  important  matters  of  common 
Imperial  concern,"  states  what  the  most  of  Canadians  thorough- 
ly postulate  in  their  own  minds.  Against  the  danger  that  we 
will  be  led  into  some  sort  of  imperial  tangle  by  men  whose 
sense  of  leadership  is  stronger  than  their  ideas  of  democratic 
propriety,  the  great  bulwarks  we  have  are  in  a  healthy  indus- 
trial citizenship  and  the  sound  thinking  agricultural  body  of 
men  and  farmers  should  discuss  questions  of  statesmanship  at 
their  clubs,  should  seek  all  information  possible  so  that  their 
deliberations  may  be  worth  while  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 
When  farmers  take  the  trouble  to  understand  a  question,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  their  deductions  are  seldom  wrong. 
As  the  Governor-General  said  at  a  country  point  in  his  re- 
cent tour,  the  farmers  he  met  discussed  broad  questions  of 
policy  and  state  with  a  breadth  of  view  and  understanding  of 
the  situation  that  was  amazing  to  him.  But  for  real  thinking 
go  to  the  hills  and  the  fields. 

FARMERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS 

TN  this  issue  there  will  be  noted  an  advertisement  of  the 
*■  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  seeking  to  explain 
their  position  to  the  agricultural  population.  It  will  pay  every 
farmer  to  read  the  argument  through  to  understand,  if  he 
can,  the  attitude  of  manufacturers  and  their  reasons  for  some 
of  their  postulations.  We  cannot  have  too  much  honest  dis- 
cussion of  these  points,  but  we  must  insist,  if  farmers  and 
manufacturers  are  to  get  together,  that  so  much  clap-trap 
as  often  appears  in  the  arguments  on  both  sides  shall  be 
studiously  avoided.  In  this  address  Mr.  Parsons  does  the 
public,  especially  the  agricultural  public,  some  injustice  in 
pre-supposing  that  they  will  accept  all  his  conclusions  so 
hastily  drawn  from  the  paucity  of  his  premises.  Farmers 
are  fair  people.  You  do  not  have  to  call  upon  them  to  be 
fair.  They  are  fair.  They  have  played  fair  with  industry 
and  trade  generally  and  if  there  is  any  need  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  fair  it  is  inversely.  All  over  the  land 
farmers  are  asking  manufacturers  to  play  fair  with  them. 
They  want  a  complete  working  agreement  with  the  industrial 
people  in  this  country.  They  desire  fair  play  in  the  handling 
of  their  produce,  in  the  purchasing  of  their  raw  materials — 
for  farmers  to-day  are  truly  manufacturers,  and  it  is  their 
business  to-day  to  perfect  their  output,  to  put  their  goods 
ready  for  consumption  to  the  consumers'  hands,  just  as  the 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  goods. 

It  is  this  playing  fair  that  is  the  cause  of  all  the  differences 
between  farmers  and  manufacturers.  Each,  perhaps,  in  more 
or  less  degree,  has  sought  to  get  the  maximum  good  at  the 
other's  expense  or  if  not  at  their  expense,  at  the  total  dis- 
regard of  their  fortunes.  In  Canada,  as  in  every  good  land, 
we  must  have  both  classes  of  artisans.  Farmers  are  essential. 
Manufacturers  must  exist  in  a  well-organized  community. 
That  both  can  exist  side  by  side  is  certain.  You  cannot  do 
away  with  manufacturing,  neither  can  we  banish  all  farmers 
from  the  land.  Everyone,  if  it  came  to  a  case  of  choice, 
would  let  the  manufacturer  go,  for  from  the  soil  we  get  our 
food   and   clothing. 

Knowing  this,  then,  it  is  folly,  as  Col.  Maclean  has  so 
well  said  recently  in  The  Financial  Post  and  quoted  in 
Farmers'  Magazine,  for  the  manufacturers  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  misrepresented,  and  for  the  friction  between  the 
two  classes  to  be  augmented.  Equally  true  is  it  folly  for  the 
farmers  to  be  so  dogmatic  as  to  expect  all  concessions  to  be 
made  by  their  opponents.  There  is  a  via  media  that  we 
all  can  follow  if  plain  common  sense  prevails.  And  that 
common  sense  can  best  be  fostered  by  all  farmers  getting 
into  their  own  organizations,  forgetting  party  politics  and 
ringing  true  to  national  unity  and  international  good  will. 
In  the  coming  reorganization  of  the  world  after  the  war, 
there  is  going  to  begin  a  movement  to  the  land  that  will  mean 
(wealth    for   civilization    and    farmers   will    protect   their    own 


interests  best  and  keep  the  balances  of  state  interference 
properly  adjusted  by  organizing  their  forces.  There  is  only 
one  answer  to  this  question  now — that  is  organize,  farmers, 
organize  yourselves.  Agriculture  is  at  the  head  of  all  sciences 
and   the   maintainer  of  human  life. 


Columbus  Was  a 
Sticker 

QCTOBER  12,  long 
^  years  ago,  Columbus 
•heaved  a  sigh,  and  pull- 
ed his  boat  on  Yankee 
shore  and  landed  high 
and  dry — and  so  he  got 
his  name  in  print,  we've 
read  it  forty  times,  in 
histr'y's  prosy  narrative, 
or  else  in  jingling 
rhymes. 

Columbo  was  a  sticker,  by  heck  he  surely  *om,  to  put 
a  kink  ten  inches  through  in  all  their  saiUn'  laws. 

Folks  used  to  hold  that  if  they  sailed  at  some  mad, 
killing  pace,  their  tub  some  day  would  disappear  and 
drop  off  into  space — that  big  black  men  and  wunks  and 
things  and  wizzled  witches,  too,  would  pulverize  the  cap- 
tain and  feast  upon  the  crew. 

But  old  Chris  C,  he  didn't  give  a  rip  for  all  their 
lore,  so  he  hired  a  boat  one  sunny  day  and  started  to 
explore. 

You  know  the  story,  course  you  do,  of  how  the  crew 
kicked  up,  and  said  he  had  a  flattened  head,  end  was  a 
wall-eyed  pup.  They  planned  to  hand  to  Chris  a  deal 
that  was  both  cruel  and  raw — they'd  kick  his  shin  bones 
with  their  boots  and  whack  him  on  the  jaw. 

But  he  kept  sailin' 
straight  ahead, 
chuck  full  of  hope 
and  trust — to  find 
some  new  untaken 
place,  or  in  the  ef- 
fort bust. 

And  when  the 
thing  looked  just  all 
in  a  sailor  climbed 
a  mast,  and  opened 
up  his  speakin' 
tubes  with  one  al- 
mighty blast — he'd 
seen  some  land 
right  straight  ahead, 
they'd  hit  it  with  a 
bump,  and  then 
they  'llowed  that 
Christopher  was  not 
one  all-fired  chump. 

It's  been  the  same 
thing  ever  since,  the 
man  who  don't  get 
blue,  but  sticks  right  to  his  diggin  just  like  a  hunk  of 
glue — he  gets  there  with  both  feet  on  top,  in  city  or  on 
farm — but  there  ain't  much  prospect  for  the  man  who 
crawls  beneath  the  barn. — ARK. 


Mixed  Farming  Saves  North  Alberta 

Dairying  Has  Developed  Wonderfully  in  Last  Three  Years 


NATURAL  conditions  are  favorable 
for  dairying  in  Northern  Alberta. 
There  are  luxuriant  grasses 
everywhere,  generally  abundance  of 
water,  sufficient  natural  shelter  for  sum- 
mer, and  the  means  of  providing  cheaply 
for  the  comfortable  housing  of  cattle  in 
winter.  The  Alberta  "Cow  Bill,"  by 
means  of  which  cows  are  given  to  needy 
settlers  on  credit,  is  an  official  and  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
ownership  and  successful  handling  of  a 
few  cows  give  better  assurance  of  the 
solvency  and  success  of  the  homesteader 
than  the  title  to  his  land. 

But  while  dairying  is  an  important 
help  to  the  success  of  the  pioneer,  it  is  to 
be  recognized  that  the  industry  has  got 
far  beyond  the  pioneer  stage  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Alberta  and 
has  become  thoroughly  established  both  in 
amount  of  production  and  in  standard  of 
quality.  The  total  make  of  creamery  but- 
ter in  the  part  of  Alberta  north  of  Red 
Deer,  that  is  north  of  township  37,  in  the 
past  three  years  is  as  follows: 

1915 4,292,000  lbs. 

1916 4,780,000  lbs. 

1917 5,500,000  lbs. 

There  is  no  reliable  record  of  the 
amount  of  dairy  butter  made,  but  it 
would  probably  be  about  half  as  much  as 
the  creamery  make,  a  total  of  over  eight 
million  pounds  of  butter  alone,  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cheese.  As  yet, 
butter  making  is  the  great  feature  of 
dairying  in  the  province.  The  price  paid 
by  creameries  per  pound  for  butter  fat 
averaged  25c  in  1915,  28%c  in  1916,  and 
40c  in  1917.  The  wholesale  price  of 
creamery  butter  in  1915,  was  27c,  in  1916, 
30y2c,  and  in  1917,  4iy2c.  The  price 
paid  the  farmer  for  dairy  butter  by  the 
central  creameries  was  18c  in  1915,  21c 
in  1916,  and  28c  in  1917. 

In  the  year  1917,  there 
were  25  creameries  in  oper- 
ation in  Northern  Alberta. 
Some  of  these  were  operated 
by  the  central  creameries  of 
Edmonton,  and  some  by  in- 
dependent companies.  Four 
centralized  creameries  are 
operated  in  the  city  of  Ed- 
monton by  the  Edmonton 
City  Dairy,  Ltd.,  the  Wood- 
land Dairy,  Ltd.,  the  Swift- 
Canadian  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Northern  Creameries,  Ltd. 
These  draw  cream  by  rail 
from  a  radius  extending  to 
Red  Deer,  100  miles  south: 
Maidstone,  165  miles  west; 
High  Prairie,  225  miles 
north-west;  Athabasca  and 
Lac  La  Biche,  to  the  north 
and  north-east;  and  Edson, 
130  miles  west. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  establishment  of 
these  centralized  creameries 
that  made  dairying  an  in- 
dustry in  northern  Alberta. 
Theoretically  the  small 
rural  creamery  can  make 
butter  as  cheaply  and  of  as 
good  quality  as  the  central 
creamery. 


By  George  Kay  Miller 

MARKETING    END    IS    SETTLED 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  local  creamery 
was  in  the  marketing.  The  central  cream- 
eries by  reason  of  their  large  output  have 
the  advantage  in  storing  and  marketing. 
They  can  hold  for  a  rise,  they  can  ship  in 
car  lots,  they  have  selling  agents  at  im- 
portant points  of  consumption.  The 
maker  can  only  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
price  he  gets.  He  must  market  favorably 
or  the  farmers'  price  for  cream  must  be 
low.  Under  former  conditions  the  cream- 
ery paid  part  of  the  price  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  Edmonton  creameries  paid 
every  15  days  in  1915  and  1916,  but  in 
1917,  they  paid  cash  on  deliverv  of  the 
cream  either  at  the  branch  or  at  the 
central  creamery.  It  was  not  until  a  cash 
market  for  cream  was  definitely  estab- 
lished by  the  establishment  of  the  central 
creameries  that  the  dairy  industry  found 
its  feet  even  in  northern  Alberta,  where 
natural  conditions  are  so  favorable. 

The  three  Edmonton  creameries  had  75 
branches  in  1915,  120  in  1916,  and  210  in 
1917.  The  branch  is  a  receiving  station 
where  a  responsible  agent  of  the  company 
receives  and  tests  the  cream,  so  that  the 
producer  may,  if  he  wishes,  see  the  test 
made.  In  previous  years  the  agent  only 
gave  a  receipt  for  the  cream  and  the 
creamery  mailed  the  cheque,  but  during 
1917,  the  agent  paid  for  the  cream  as  soon 
as  he  had  tested  it.  Cream  delivered  at 
the  branch  is  paid  for  at  lc  per  pound 
butter  fat  less  than  if  delivered  at  the 
central  creamery.  In  both  cases  the  ex- 
press charges  are  paid  by  the  company, 
and  the  same  price  is  paid  to  the  producer 
whether  the  express  charge  is  for  a  long 
or  a  short  haul. 

The  branch  is  a  great  convenience  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  company.    The 


producer  is  satisfied  that  he  is  paid  for 
his  own  cream  according  to  the  test.  There 
is  no  chance  of  cans  getting  lost  or  dam- 
aged. Any  member  of  the  family  can 
deliver  to  the  branch.  The  agent  keeps 
the  central  creamery  in  touch  with  every 
condition  of  production  in  the  locality,  ad- 
justs differences  with  customers,  if  any. 
and  generally  works  to  secure  increased 
cream  production.  It  is  by  drawing  cream 
from  a  great  radius  that  the  central 
creamery  can  economize  in  manufacture 
and  secure  advantage  in  marketing.  This 
repays  the  company  for  their  share  of  the 
up-keep  of  the  branch.  Of  course  the 
producer  does  not  ship  through  the  branch 
unless  he  wishes  to.  If  he  ships  through 
the  branch  he  is  charged  a  cent  a  pound 
as  already  stated.  The  experience  is  that 
he  prefers  to  pay  the  cent  and  ship 
through  the  branch. 

PAYS  CASH  FOR  EGGS  ALSO 

Besides  receiving  and  testing  cream, 
the  creamery  agent  at  a  branch  receives 
and  pays  cash  for  eggs  and  dairy  butter, 
and  in  some  cases  for  poultry  as  well. 
This  turns  into  ready  cash  at  market 
prices  two  important  products  of  the  farm 
that  without  the  central  creamery  and  its 
facilities  and  business  connections  would 
have  to  be  traded  out  at  the  store  at  any- 
thing but  remunerative  figures.  Not  that 
the  rural  storekeeper  would  take  advant- 
age of  the  producer,  but  he  has  not  the 
organization  or  connections  that  would  en- 
able him  to  realize  profitably  on  the 
article. 

The  establishment  of  competing  cen- 
tralized creameries  in  Edmonton  has 
placed  the  dairy  industry  of  northern 
Alberta  on  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  what  it  occupied  even  only  five  or 
six  years  ago.  Cream  is  now  cash  at 
world's  market  price  and 
the  farmer  can  invest  in 
land  and  livestock  knowing 
what  he  may  expect  in  cash 
return  just  as  he  would  get 
from  wheat. 

At  various  exhibitions 
during  the  past  year  the 
superiority  of  north  Al- 
berta, butter  was  thoroughly 
demonstrated.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  continent  better 
adapted  to  successful  dairy 
farming  than  the  whole 
western  and  northern  por- 
tions of  north  Alberta  and 
there  is  no  place  where 
dairying  for  profit  is  more 
thoroughly  and  successfully 
established  than  it  is  in  at 
least  the  100-mile  radius 
surrounding  Edmonton. 


Lochfergus  Cherry  (Imp.)  who  has  recently  fetched  the  second  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  an  Ayrshire  cow,  namely,  $3,750.      She  has  a  two- 
year  old  official  record  of  9,000  lbs.  of  milk.     Wm.  Hunter,  of  Grimsby, 
Ont.,  sold  her  to  P.  Bradley,  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  at  the  New  England 
'  Club  sale  on  June  12th  last,  for  the  above  price.     She  won  the 
championship  at  Canadian  Shows  in  1915  and  1916  when 
owned  by  Hector  Gordon,  of  Howick,  Que. 


Tehkummah 
Please  find  enclosed  $1  to 
pay  for  Farmers'  Magazine 
subscription  for  another 
year.  I  for  one  must  say 
that  your  magazine  is  a 
great  help  to  the  farmers 
and  I  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess with  your  work. 

W.  J.  HOPKIN. 


A  House  That  is  a  Home 

An  Ideal  New  House  Offering  Suggestions  For  Making  Over  An  Old  One 

By  Genevieve 

WE  have  a  fine  example  here  of  the 
charm  of  simplicity  and  sincerity 
in  home  architecture.  The  plain 
square  plan  without  distracting  wings  and 
shoulders  jutting  out  here  and  there,  the 
regular  straight  roof  lines,  the  rough 
stucco  finish  with  only  one  timber  girder 
to  break  the  upright  lines,  the  ample  win- 
dow space,  the  wide  bay  and  tiny  case- 
ments and  the  quaint,  low  portico  over  the 
front  door  give  this  house  at  once  the 
stamp  of  livableness  and  artistic  beauty. 
And  while  the  whole  picture  represents 
the  working  out  of  the  builder's  concep- 
tion of  an  ideal  new  house,  it  offers  some 
practical  suggestions  for  remodelling  an 
old  one.  The  stucco  veneer,  the  bay  win- 
dow and  quaint  old  porch  could  be  used 
to  make  over  almost  any  frame  farm 
house  built  after  the  old-fashioned,  plain, 
square  pattern,  so  popular  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  planning  the  layout  of  the  house  we 
have  diverted  from  the  photograph  in 
changing  the  little  built-on  room  at  the 
left  end  to  a  porch  where  the  family  can 
have  an  out  door  sitting-room  within 
view  of  the  highway  but  with  perhaps  a 
little  more  privacy  than  usually  goes  with 
a  porch  at  the  front  of  the  house.  This 
porch  could  be  screened  in  the  summer 
to  make  an  ideal  dining-room  or  day 
nursery  if  there  is  a  baby  in  the  family. 

Throughout  the  whole  plan  the  object 
has  been  to  provide  for  the  most  com- 
fortable living  conditions  and  the  greatest 
convenience  in  doing  the  house  work.  The 
front  door  opens  into  a  square  hall  and 
the  stair-way  running  up  from  here  is 
convenient  to  both  the  kitchen  and  the 
living-room ;  this  does  away  with  the  nec- 
essity of  a  back  stairs.  The  hall-seat  is 
built  with  a  box  underneath  for  rubbers, 
etc.,  and  there  is  a  coat  closet  in  the 
space  under  the  stairs. 

The  living-room  is  a  particularly 
pleasant  apartment  with  its  long  window 
alcove  and  fireplace;  the  built-in  seats 
and  book  cases  also  contribute  to  the 
atmosphere  of  livableness,  carrying  some- 
how the  impression  that  the  place  was 
built  to  be  enjoyed.  The  window  alcove 
affords  a  delightful  place  for  a  reading- 
table,  and,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  this 
room  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
real  utility  desk.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  separate  office  though  we 
might  run  the  stairs  straight  up  from  the 


An    example   of   the   charm    of   simplicity    and   sincerity    in    home    architecture. 


living-room  and  use  the  space  now  given 
to  the  hall  for  an  office.  However,  there 
is  something  rather  homey  about  having 
the  desk  in  the  room  where  the  family 
gather  in  the  evening  with  the  fireplace 
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Ground   floor   plan. 


Layout    of    rooms    upstairs 

and  book  cases  and  reading  table  and  all 
the  things  that  make  it  the  cosiest  place 
in  the  house. 

The  dining-room  is  planned  with  a  view 
to  making  it  both  attractive  and  conveni- 
ent. The  two  double  windows  offer  good 
possibilities  for  a  pretty  arrangement  of 
curtains,  an  outside  door  opens  to  the 
side  porch,  a  long,  roomy  buffet  is  built  in 
where  it  will  be  convenient  to  the  dumb- 
waiter which  opens  to  both  dining-room 
and  pantry.  Swinging  doors  between 
pantry  and  dining-room  and  pantry  and 
kitchen  add  to  the  housekeeper's  conveni- 
ence in  serving  meals,  while  the  wash- 
room, placed  as  it  is,  makes  it  possible  for 
men  to  come  in,  wash  and  go  into  the 
dining-room  without  entering  the  kitchen 
at  all. 

The  kitchen  is  also  planned  from  the 


housekeeper's  viewpoint.  The  sink  has  a 
long  drain  board  on  the  left  with  a  cup- 
board above  and  a  smaller  space  for  stack- 
ing dishes  on  the  right — no  unnecessary 
steps  or  moves  are  required  in  the  dish- 
washing process.  The  sink  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  one  in  the  washroom  being  placed 
directly  opposite  allows  for  a  very  direct, 
arrangement  of  plumbing.  A  cabinet, 
with  a  table  within  reach  and  in  the  best 
light  from  the  window  gives  a  convenient 
arrangement  for  baking,  and  the  placing 
of  cabinet,  table,  stove  and  sink  has  been 
planned  to  require  no  unnecessary  walk- 
ing in  doing  the  kitchen  work. 

The  features  to  note  in  the  layout  of  the 
upstairs  are  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  bathroom  and  five  good-sized, 
well-lighted  bed-rooms  each  fitted  with 
a  clothes  closet,  out  of  a  thirty  by  thirty- 
six  foot  floor  space.  The  sleeping  porch 
is  also  one  of  the  finest  things  about  the 
house. 

The  basement  has  been  partitioned  off 
to  provide  separate  rooms  for  the  larder 
Continued  on  page  55. 


Basement   Boor  plan. 


Keeping  Borden  in  London 

We  Must  do  Something  to  Improve  Our  Deplorable  Diplomacy 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  B.  Maclean 


THE  war  goes  favorably.  That  is, 
conditions  are  steadily  improving. 
We  are  no  further  ahead,  and  there 
may  be  more  serious  reverses  before  this 
appears  in  print;  but  there  is  a  better 
understanding  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  more  intelligent  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  ensure  final 
victory. 

There  seems  to  be  every  hope  that  we 
will  win  in  the  air.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fighting  men  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  Liberty  motors  now 
being  safely  sent  across  the  ocean,  follow- 
ing the  practical  completion  in  France  of 
the  tremendous  new  seaport  with  its  won- 
derful docks,  warehouses,  transport  facil- 
ities and  other  preparations  necessary 
before  the  Americans  could  come  to  our 
assistance  in  full  force  afford  reasonable 
belief  that,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress 
is  maintained  the  war  may  be  over,  at 
latest,  by  the  end  of  next  year.  It  may 
come  sooner;  but  we  should  make  our 
plans  for  two  or  three  years  of  terrific 
fighting. 

It  is  strange  that  with  this  better  out- 
look, there  is  at  present  real  pessimism 
in  the  tone  of  the  British  people  and 
press.  When,  in  December  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  my  own  clientele,  the 
readers  of  this  magazine,  to  a  realization 
of  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  I  wrote  the 
article  "Why  We  Are  Losing  the  War" 
which  was  based  on  information,  and  com- 
mon sense  deductions  therefrom,  that  was 
available  to  the  writer  in  Europe,  the 
British  press  was  generally  more  opti- 
mistic than  at  any  time  since  September, 
1914.  The  wealthy  profiteers  were  hilari- 
ously happy;  the  trade  unionists  on  war 
supplies  and  shipping  were  striking  for 
fewer  working  days  and  higher  pay; 
and  the  reinforcements  our  armies  at  the 
front  so  sorely  pleaded  for  were  not  con- 
sidered necessary.  Only  the  army  leaders 
were  depressed.  The  explanation  is  prob- 
ably that  made  by  Hon.  Mr.  Barnes, 
British  Minister  of  Labor — that  "the 
tremendous  defeat  of  March  awakened 
all  classes  to  the  fearful  misunder- 
standing of  the  situation  and  the  dan- 
gers ahead."  The  misunderstandings 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  system- 
atic suppression  of  facts  as  to  the  war 
and  its  conduct  by  the  authorities. 

THAT  powerful  anti-Government  group 
in  England  composed  of  pacifists; 
alien  enemies  with  friends  in  influential 
places;  politicians  and  families  who  are 
using  the  war  primarily  to  promote  their 
own  selfish  ends;  British  profiteers  who  it 
was  shown  were  quite  willing  to  supply 
the  enemy  with  cotton,  metals,  cloth, 
cement,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  many  other 
essentials;  and  that  biggest  grafter  of 
all  who  was  charged  with  commandeering 
British  Government  ships  to  replace  for 
his  own  profit  the  steamers  the  United 
States  took  off  to  carry  food  to  Britain 
(think  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet  Minister 
being  freely  charged  in  Washington  with 
this  crime,  and  no  explanation  being  of- 
fered by  him)  ;  that  powerful  assemblage 
of  national  enemies  is  steadily  losing  its 
hold. 

Pemberton  Billing,  M.P.,  is  not  a  man 


to  admire;  rather  the  reverse;  but  that 
there  is  far  more  in  the  charges,  asser- 
tions, hints  and  suspicions  of  enemy  all- 
ances  arising  out  of  his  court  and  other 
exposures,  through  blackmail,  is  generally 
admitted  in  well  informed  international 
circles.  Writers  of  the  highest  reputation 
have  stated  less  bluntly — with  some  sugar 
coating — that  evidence  of  some  serious, 
moral  or  financial  missteps  of  British  men 
and  women,  politicians  and  diplomats,  is 
carefully  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  Ger- 
man agents.  Some  of  these  charges  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1914.  Our  extraordi- 
nary concessions,  information,  and  actual 
aid  to  the  enemy,  which  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  war,  seem  to  clearly  indi- 
cate that  some  powerful  personages,  men 
and  women,  are  completely  under  enemy 
influence.  Even  in  Canada  the  Toronto 
World,  edited  by  a  brilliant  M.P.,  makes 
some  very  serious  charges  involving  per- 
sons in  Canada  and  some  distinguished 
men  in  the  Imperial  service.  If  the  facts 
are  as  stated,  the  M.P.'s  duty  to  the  Em- 
pire would  seem  to  call  for  actual  names 
instead  of  veiled  references. 

Many  of  these  facts,  hitherto  kept  from 
the  public  by  censorship  and  other  influ- 
ences, are  now  leaking  out  and  the  great 
mass  of  British  people,  always  clean  and 
honorable,  are  developing  an  ugly  mood, 
which  is  a  good  sign.  They  and  we  suffer 
in  the  deaths  and  wounds  of  our  dear  ones 
and  pay  the  costs  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
If  we  do  not  protest  and  expose  rottenness 
in  high  places  then  we  had  better  stop 
fighting  for  democracy. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  Lloyd 
George  and  other  great  British  patriots 
needed  the  moral  support  of  the  masses 
of  the  Empire  to  counteract  these  influ- 
ences, to  wage  a  vigorous  war  and  con- 
clude a  stern  peace  it  is  now.  Yet  here  in 
Canada  there  is  such  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  situation  that  leading  newspapers 
and  politicians  have  been  drawn  into  a 
campaign  that  means  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sorely  needed  moral  support  and  ex- 
pert advice  of  our  Premier  and  group  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  now  with  him  at  the 
Imperial  headquarters.  They  are  asked 
to  come  home,  to  deal  with  petty  domestic 
problems  that  require  only  ordinary  abil- 
ity and  good  sense,  and  leave  the  big  Im- 
perial problems  at  the  mercy  of  a  gang 
of  pacifists,  moral  perverts,  profiteers  and 
society  leeches. 

An  important  group  in  England  have 
no  love  for  the  men  from  the  Overseas 
Dominions  who  want  to  know  the  why 
of  things  done  or  not  done.  The  states- 
men of  the  Overseas  Dominions  want 
men  in  the  management  of  our  Im- 
perial affairs  who  will  do  things  and  get 
things  done — who  will  win  the  war  for 
us.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
those  who  understand  the  situation  that 
the  Empire  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
gone  down  to  defeat  ere  this  had  Asquith 
and  his  group  of  "wait  and  sees"  con- 
tinued in  power.  It  was  the  work  of 
Hughes  of  Australia,  supported  by  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  that  brought  to  a  climax 
the  agitation  in  England  that  finally 
hurled  them  from  power. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, went  to  England  in  1915  accom- 
panied by  R.  B.  Bennett,  M.P.,  and  Sir 


Herbert  Holt.  Judging  from  his  career 
the  latter  is  the  greatest  organizer,  busi- 
ness builder  and  executive  we  have  in 
Canada,  perhaps  in  the  Empire.  At  that 
early  date  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
Sir  Robert  was  convinced  that  things  were 
going  badly;  that  the  situation  was  very 
serious,  and  he  picked  Sir  Herbert  to 
accompany  him  to  England  and  Franee 
as  an  expert  adviser.  Immediately  on  his 
return  Sir  Herbert  gave  out  one  of  tke 
most  powerful  interviews  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  Canadian  newspaper.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  prepared 
it  in  conjunction  with  the  Premier. 

It  was  generally  condemned  by  ignorant 
writers  on  big  newspapers  throughout 
Canada.  But  it  was  so  highly  thought 
of  by  a  group  of  the  ablest  men  in  Eng- 
land— the  men  on  the  spot  who  know — 
that  they  reprinted  it  from  The  Financial 
Post  for  distribution  among  members  of 
Parliament  and  newspapers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  well  worth  reading  now. 
Sir  Herbert  wrote  in  August,  1915. 

"We  have  the  balance  of  power;  we  have 
the  finest  men  at  tho  front  that  you  could 
find  in  the  world — men  who  are  fit  for  any- 
thing, and  50  per  cent,  superior  to  their  foes; 
but  until  a  strong  man  is  found  in  England 
to  control  the  situation  and  direct  the  course 
o/  the  business  end  of  th«  war — a  man  of  iron, 
absolutely  implacable  and  able  to  resist  the 
corroding  effects  of  politics,  which  eat  their 
sinister  way  into  the  public  life  of  the  Mother 
Country — we  will  never  win  this  war.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  the  most  tragical  non- 
understanding  of  the  vast  and  terrible  issues 
of  the  war;  second,  that  we  have  the  finest 
fighting  forces  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and 
that  their  efforts  are  largely  nullified  through 
lack  of  proper  support;  third,  that  there  has 
been  the  most  fatal  muddling  as  respects  the 
business  end  of  the  war;  fourth,  that  one 
man  must  emerge — one  man  who  will  bi 
obeyed,  who  will  take  hold  of  the  threads  o: 
interest  and  manipulate  them,  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  military  leaders,  but  doing 
everything  in  the  way  of  organization  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  the  Germans  havi 
done  it — a  man  who  will  be  disinterested  ani 
sink  all  personal  preferences,  which  has  noi 
been  done  in  England,  even  among  those  'high 
up';  fifth,  that  the  overseas  dominions,  which 
have  contributed  of  their  best,  and  which  have 
enlarged  views,  as  contra-distinguished  fr< 
narrow  and  insular  views,  which  are  to* 
prevalent  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  mus 
be  taken  into  the  war  councils  of  the  Em 
pire. 

"You  may  think  our  politics  bad  enough,  bu 
the  politics  of  the  Mother  Country  are  ab 
solutely  rotten.  Even  the  men  higher  up  are 
thinking  about  politics  and  positions  and 
votes.  They  are  moved  by  political  affilia- 
tions. At  so  awful  a  moment  they  are  think- 
ing of  placating  this  or  that  element  among 
the  voters.  Even  the  very  highest  of  the 
State  are  not  indifferent  to  these  sordid  and 
petty  and  personal  considerations. 

"Then,  there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  issues  of  the  world  contest.'' 

The  publication  in  England  of  this 
interview  and  other  matter  in  The  Fin- 
ancial Post  from  Canada  set  people 
thinking.  The  Northcliffe  and  other 
independent  papers  took  it  up.  Then 
came  that  irrepressible  Welshman,  the 
Premier  of  Australia.  When  the  news  of 
the  terrible  casualties  his  people  had  suf- 
fered in  the  Dardanelles  reached  him  he 
hurried  to  England  via  Canada.  In  tbis 
Continued  next  issue. 


The  Baby's  Time  Table 

Regular  Habits  Are  the  First  Essentials  to  Health  and  Conduct 

Dr.   Helen    MacMurchy 


t*,"W~^OR    once,    Doctor,    I    got    all    I 
l-^     wished  for,  and  I  am  a  thank- 

L       fulgirl!" 

So  reads  a  letter  written  as  an  answer 
to  one  of  these  articles  about  The  Baby  in 
the  Farmers'  Magazine!  Here  is  the 
whole  paragraph.  The  letter  is  from  a 
young  Mother  whose  home  is  on  the 
Western  boundary  line  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario : 

"Now,  you  are  going  to  hear  from  me 
for  I  can't  leave  off  telling  you  any  longer 
that  I  have  a  baby  girl  seven  months  old. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  that  the  baby 
was  a  girl  as  boys  seem  to  have  a  strong 
run  in  our  families,  but  for  once,  Doctor, 
I  got  all  I  wished  for  and  I  am  a  thankful 
girl." 

No,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  knew  that 
the  baby  in  this  article  would  be  a  girl. 
I  felt  morally  certain  of  it  but  of  course 
could  not  write  the  article  and  make  the 
announcement  until  the  postman  brought 
me  this  letter  The  baby  is  a  girl. 
Bless  her,  she  will  have  a  vote  as  soon  as 
she  is  twenty-one,  and  she  will  be  one  of 
the  heirs,  not  only  of  all  the  ages,  but  of 
the  Great  Peace  for  which  her  country 
now  fights  and  works  and  prays.  We 
shall  need  her.  There  will  be  plenty  for 
her  to  do.  But  first  of  all  we  must  keep 
her  alive. 

Have  we  got  her  Time-Table  ready?  It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  a  baby  alive  with  a 
Time-Table  than  without.  Unfortunately, 
when  we  are  preparing  for  the  Baby's 
coming,  we  remember  the  bootees,  the 
bonnet,  the  bassinette,  the  shawl,  the 
cradle,  the  flannel  binder,  the  embroidered 
robe  and  all  the  rest  of  the  love1"  little 
things,  but  we  forget  the  Time-Table. 

That  is  a  pity,  for  the  Time-Table  is  of 
more  real  use  in  keepin°-  the  t^1---  alive 
than  all  the  rest  of  them  put  together. 

The  Best  Baby's  Time-Tabe  yet  made 
is  the  one  which  helped  to  reduce  Infant 
Mortality  in  New  Zealand  to  less  than  50 
per  1,000  births,  which  is  the  best  Infant 
Mortality  rate  in  the  world  and  about 
twice  as  good  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada  or  the  United  States  where  in 
round  numbers,  Infant  Mortality  stands 
at  about  100  per  1,000  births.  This  Time- 
Table  is  by  Dr.  E.  Truby  King  of  New 
Zealand  and  is  issued*  by  the  Society  for 
the  Health  of  Women  and  Children  as  a 
"24  Hour  Clock."    Here  it  is: 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  A   BABY  ONE   MONTH   OLD 
9.00  a.m. — Bath  and  Nurse 

Sleep 
12  noon — Nurse 

Sleep 
3.00  p.m. — Nurse 

Sleep 
6.00  p.m. — Bath  (partial)  and  Nurse 
Sleep 
10.00  p.m. — Nursev 

Sleep 
6.00  a.m. — Nurse. 

In  the  last  article,  the  Baby  had  just 
arrived,  and  it  was  early  morning,  per- 
haps, about  4.30  a.m.  The  Mother  is  made 
as  comfortable  as  can  be,  and  has  a  deli- 
cious cup  of  tea  and  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
warm   nourishing  food,   and  verv  likely 

♦Feeding   and   Care   of   Baby:   Macmillan    &   Co. 


drops  off  to  sleep  while  she  is  waiting  for 
the  Baby  to  be  all  bathed  and  dressed  and 
made  ready  for  presentation.  The  mother 
is  sure  to  go  to  sleep,  and  the  Baby  too,  if 
they  get  a  proper  chance.  But  as  the  day 
begins,  about  8.30  a.m.  there  is  a  little  stir 
and  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  point  to 
9.00  a.m.  then  is  the  time  to  start  the 
Time-Table.  Keep  it  up,  as  regular  as 
the  clock.  This  rhythm  of  Sleep,  Nursing 
and  regular  Care  goes  like  magic.  The 
Baby  begins  and  goes  on  perfectly  well. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
Baby  that  has  a  Time-Table. 

No.  There  is  no  night  feeding  required. 
The  Baby  should  be  gently  wakened  to 
nurse  at  the  right  time,  as  shown  by  the 
Time-Table,  but  she  will  soon  get  so  ac- 


BEFORE  YOU  CAME 

By    Judd    Mortimer    Lewis. 

Before   you   came,    we   thought   we   knew 

All  of  life's  happiness ; 
The   clouds    were    white   against   the   blue, 

The  breeze  was  a  caress  ; 
The    violets    were    dewy-wet 

Beside  the  cottage  door, 
And   we   walked   hand   in   hand,   and   let 

The   world  go   by — before. 

Before   you    came.      And    then    your    cry 

Came    thin    across    the    morn  ; 
Faintly   it   came ;   and   by   and   by. 

The    morning    you    were   born,- 
The    white-capped    nurse    drew    gently    near — 

Ah,    but    she    felt    and    knew 
All    my   heart   held   of   love   and   fear — 

And  brought  me  word  of  you  ! 

Of   you !     .For   you    I   had    no   thought, 

For  you  I  had  no  care ! 
For    her !      Ah,    I    was    overwrought, 

'Twixt  hoping  and  despair ! 
The   night  had   dragged   a    weary   length, 

And  fearing  for  her  loss 
Had   brought   me   sapped    of   human    strength, 

Prostrate   before    the    Cross ! 

Now   we   two   bend   above   your  bed ; 

And    you   are   all    we   know 
Of  happiness.     Your  fuzzy  head, 

Your  baby  cheeks  aglow, 
Your   hands   held  up   for   her  caress, 

Your   gurglings — more   and    more 
You    bring    to    us    a    happiness 

We   never   dreamed  before ! 


customed  to  the  hours  that  she  will  wake 
of  herself  at  the  right  time,  and  you  will 
not  need  to  wake  her.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  where  the  idea  came  from  of  dis- 
turbing- the  whole  organization  of  the 
home  by  having  a  young  infant  nursed 
every  2%  hours,  night  and  day.  There 
is  no  sense  in  it.  And  it  is  strange  that 
sensible  people,  who  know  very  well  that 
the  darkness  of  the  night  is  the  time  to 
sleep,  and  that  no  other  young  creature 
is  ever  fed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
should  have  taken  up  with  such  an  idea, 
the  only  result  of  which  is  to  worry  the 
Mother,  disturb  the  Father,  teach  the 
Baby  bad  habits  and  help  to  give  the 
whole  family,  including  the  Baby,  a  tend- 
ency to  insommia. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Baby  needs  a 
teaspoonful  of  boiled  water  once  or  twice 
a  day.  About  once  a  week  the  Baby 
should  be  weighed.  The  birth-weight  is 
usually  about  7%  lbs.  In  the  first  few 
days,  for  various  reasons,  about  half  a 
pound  weight  is  lost.  This  is  quite  physio- 
logical. The  Baby  is  all  right.  After 
that  usually  a  Baby  in  health  gains  about 
6  to  8  ounces  every  week  in  weight.  As 
a  rule  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  a 
Baby  who  goes  on  steadily  gaining  weight, 
and  there  are  few  exceptions  to  that  rule. 

Gradually  the  Baby  begins  to  enjoy 
life.  She  always  has  taken  a  heart-felt 
interest  in  her  meals.  She  soon  begins  to 
know  something  about  her  Mother  as  the 
source  of  felicity.  By  and  v~  she  actually 
discovers  her  own  hands  and  finders — and 
greater  joy — her  feet  and  toes.  She  must 
have  some  time  to  herself,  to  Prosecute 
these  discoveries,  and  this  must  be  found 
in  her  Time-Table.  She  stays  awake  a 
little  longer,  makes  sounds,  kicks  her  legs 
and  waves  her  arms  vigorously  and  this 
is  grand  exercise  for  her.  The  Baby  is 
all  right.  The  gray  cells  in  her  brain 
are  beginning  to  develop,  and  this  magnifi- 
cent progress  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
Darwin,  Sully,  Preyer,  M.  Perez,  W.  B. 
Drummond  and  other  distinguished  writ- 
ers, who  tell  us  about  it  in  their  books. 
The  University  woman  has  helped  us  a 
lot,  too,  since  she  came  along  about  one 
generation  ago.  Mrs.  Winfield  S.  Hall 
has  made  a  study  of  her  little  son  in  his 
development  for  the  first  five  hundred 
days  of  his  life  which  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  Baby  Preyer  and  Baby  Hall 
first  noticed  their  own  reflection  in  a 
mirror  in  the  seventeenth  week,  and  both 
first  laughed  at  this  image  in  the  seven- 
teenth week. 

So  we  need  a  change  in  the  Time-Table, 
somewhere  about  the  fifth  month  of  the 
Baby's  Life.  Change  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Leave  the  night  Time-Table  alone. 
Everybody  is  pleased  with  it  the  way  it 
is.  The  Baby  likes  it — the  Father  says 
you  would  never  know  there  was  a  Baby 
in  the  house.  The  Mother  looks  as  young 
as  ever,  and  says  she  wishes  she  had 
twins,  the  baby  is  so  good.  So  now  the 
new  Time-Table  goes  this  way: 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  A  BABY  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD 

6.00  a.m.  Nurse — Sleep — Exercise — Bath. 

10.00  a.m.  Nurse — Sleep — Exercise. 

2.00  p.m.  Nurse — Sleep — Exercise — Bath. 

6.00  p.m.  Nurse — Sleep. 

10.00  p.m.    Nurse — Sleep  till  6.00  a.m. 


Holding  the  Reins 

A  Mother's   Efforts  to   Keep  the   Farm 
Together  Till  Her  Boys  Return 
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By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 


THE  story  of  the  war  is  written  in 
sacrifice;  sacrifice  voluntary  or 
compulsory;  sacrifice  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  men  who  wear  the 
uniform  and  march  away  to  the  stirring 
strains  of  a  military  band.  The  part 
played  by  the  wives  and  mothers  of  men 
has  not  yet  been  written,  and  theirs  is  the 
greater  sacrifice. 

Soldiers,  at  the  most,  give  up  their 
lives — which  must  be  given  up  sooner  or 
later;  the  wives  and  mothers  give  up  that 
which  is  most  dear  to  them  in  this  life — 
and  have  to  keep  on  living  until  their  day 
is  ended. 

"I'm  just  holding  the  reins  until  my 
boys  come  home,"  said  a  little  mother 
recently.  The  simile  is  a  commonplace; 
how  simple  a  matter  for  one  to  sit  in  the 
buggy  holding  the  reins  until  her  man 
steps  into  the  country  store  to  make  a  pur- 
chase in  exchange  for  the  butter  or  eggs 
and  comes  out  again — and  then  they  go  on 
their  way  together.  She  gets  nowhere  in 
her  period  of  waiting,  but  she  soon  will; 
she  soon  will  have  the  companionship  of 
her  man  that  has  been  broken  for  the 
moment  while  he  stepped  from  her  sight. 
And  this  little  mother,  whose  life-mate 
was  called  to  the  Great  Beyond  shortly 
before  her  second  and  last  son  went  to 
France  some  three  years  ago,  has  been 
"holding  the  reins"  ever  since  then.  She 
has  been  operating  the  farm,  but  she  is 
a  bit  poorer  to-day  than  when  her  second 
and  last  boy  went  "over  there" — holding 
the  reins;  it  has  not  paid  her  to  farm,  and 
yet  this  year  she  has  increased  her  grain 
acreage,  doubled  her  hog  production,  and 
is  trying  in  every  way  to  produce  the 
necessary  food. 

Just  where  she  lives,  or  who  she  is  need 
not  be  told.  "I'm  just  trying  to  keep  the 
old  home  together  for  the  boys  when  they 
come  back,"  she  said  in  her  quiet  way — 
and  chose  not  to  be  talked  of  as  doing 
anything  much. 

"Our  home  represents  part  of  'grand- 
father's' life  work  and  all  of  our  own,  so 
I  want  to  keep  it  for  Roy  when  he  comes 
back,  so  he  will  have  a  home  to  come  to. 
It  would  be  better  if  all  the  boys  had 
homes  to  come  to  when  the  war  is  over 
for  them — it  would  save  the  country  a  lot 
of  money." 

It  was  on  in  the  fall  of  1915  that  her 
youngest  son,  Roy,  promised  the  recruit- 
ing officer  that  he  would  enlist,  though  his 
father  was  far  from  well.  Then  the 
father  died,  but  the  promise  had  been 
given  and  the  need  was  great.  The  older 
brother  "over  there"  wrote  of  the  need 
for  men  and  more  men,  and  Roy  felt  that 
duty  laid  that  way. 

"He  came  to  me  one  day,"  said  the  little 
mother  quietly,  "and  said  he'd  like  to  go, 
the  boys  were  hard  pressed  and  he  wanted 
to  be  there  to  back  his  brother  up. 

"  'But,'  I  objected,  'our  home  is  here, 
there  are  a  good  many  hard  days'  work 
here.     Should  we  give  it  up?' 

"  'You  hold  the  reins,  mother,'  he  said 
to  me,  'and  I  know  you'll  do  what  father 
would  do.'  So  I've  been  doing  it  since 
then. 

"But  before  I  gave  in  I  said  to  him 
fearfully,  'Suppose  you  shouldn't  return?' 


She    is    a    bit    poorer 

to-day  than  when  her 

last    boy    went    "over 

there." 


"  'Look     at     the . 

nations    of    people 

that    haven't     any 

home  to  return  to, 

he     said     to     me. 

'That's  a  narrow- 
minded  way  to  look 

at  it,  and  we  can't 

be  selfish.' 

"I  never  said  an- 
other word,  then.    I 

wondered  if  I  was 

selfish." 

There     was     no 

boasting  or  brag  in 

her    little    story — 

what  mother  could 

brag  of  sending  her 

only  two  sons  over 

there?  butthere 

was      unutterable 

pride    in    the   fact 

that  her  boys  were 

willing  to  sacrifice 

themselves.  Sacri- 
fice on  her  own  part 
she  entirely  failed 

to  imagine.  Any- 
thing she  was  do- 
ing, she  was  doing 
for  her  boys. 

Lawson  Bowles 
was  18  years  old 
when  Roy  followed 
the  older  brother 
(an  "original 
first")  into  the 
Canadian  army.  He 
agreed  to  stay  with 
the  mother  until 
Roy    came    back — 

and  run  the  farm;  the  frail  little  mother 
and  the  neighbor  lad  of  18.  Since  then 
they  have  "held  the  reins" — but  now 
Lawson  has  been  called,  too,  and  must 
report  for  service. 

The  176-acre  farm  has  26  head  of 
cattle,  5  horses,  2  brood  sows,  and  48  acres 
of  crop — an  increase  all  round  over  last 
year.  "I  seeded  down  30  acres  this  year 
for  fear  I  wouldn't  have  enough  help  to 
run  the  farm  next  year,"  said  the  brave 
little  woman  who  is  standing  alone  and 
looking  fate  square  in  the  eye.  "But  now 
the  boy  who  is  helping  me  has  to  go,  and 
I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  have  extra 
crops  to  get  off  this  year — and  I'm  trust- 
ing to  a  Higher  Power  for  whatever  may 
come." 

"And  have  you  been  able  to  hold  your 
own  with  the  farm?"  she  was  asked. 

"No,  I  have  gone  back  a  little,"  she 
admits  without  concern.  "The  farm  is  in 
better  condition  and  there  is  more  stock, 
but  financially  I  am  poorer. 

"It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  complain;  it 
would  go  against  me  to  do  it,  but  where 
there  is  a  man  to  oversee  the  work,  it  goes 
better.  The  boy  I  have  is  good;  he's  as 
good  as  gold,  but  a  boy  can't  get  as  much 
work  done  for  the  money  by  the  men  we 
hire  in  the  rush  times  as  a  man  would. 
And  there  is  so  much  lost  time  on  wet  days 
when  the  pay  still  goes  on." 

And  this  is  the  story  of  an  unsung 
heroine — who  doesn't  realize  that  she  is 
one.     "So  long  as  I  can  hold  things  to- 
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gether  for  the  boys  I'm  not  complaining," 
she  says,  "and  I'll  do  it  as  long  as  the  boys 
wish  it." 

And  so,  into  the  box  after  box  of  gooc 
things  to  eat  and  warm  articles  of  cloth- 
ing she  sends  over  to  France,  goes  the 
triumphant  mother-love  of  a  Canadian 
heroine  who  is  simply  "holding  the  reins" 
until  her  two  son-men  return. 


Many  Tractors  in  Iowa 

Iowa  has  4,363  tractors,  a  total  oi 
198,585  farms,  according  to  statistics  of 
the  state  which  have  recently  been  cnr 
piled.  In  other  words  if  a  plague  she 
kill  all  the  horses  in  Iowa  and  their 
portation  be  forbidden  them,  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  size  of  the  farms 
but  merely  the  number,  each  tractor  ir 
Iowa  would  have  to  do  the  work  on  45 
farms  to  keep  them  under  adequate  culti- 
vation. 

Kossuth  County,  with  2,799  farms,  has 
the  greatest  number  of  tractors,  139  in  all, 
while  Clay  County  is  a  close  second  with 
134  tractors  and  only  1,627  farms. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


By  Robert  Watson 
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SYNOPSIS 

TN  the  preceding  chapters  George  Bram- 
-*■  merton  tells  of  the  approaching  visit 
to  his  home  of  Lady  Rosemary  Granton 
on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
her  betrothal  to  his  elder  brother  Harry, 
heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Brammerton  and 
Hazelmere. 

George  learns  that  Harry  is  responsible 
for  the  betrayal  of  a  young  village  girl 
and  has  a  serious  iiuariei  with  him  which 
results  in  their  fighting.  Harry  is  wounded 
and  the  Earl  banishes  George  from  home. 

George  emigrates  to  Canada  under  the 
name  of  George  Bremner  and  arriving  in 
Vancouver  secures  a  position  to  manage 
some  property  and  a  store  at  Golden  Cres- 
cent  Bay. 

From  a  newspaper  George  learns  that 
his  father  died  suddenly  on  the  night 
of  his  departure,  but  he  decides  not  to 
return.  He  opens  his  store  and  starts 
doing  business  with    the   lumber  camps. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies,  Mary 
Grant  and  an  elderly  companion,  arrive  to 
spend  the  summer  at  a  house  on  some  ad- 
joining property.  An  attitude  of  latent 
hostility  develops  between  Mary  and 
George. 

Mary  goes  out  swimming  and  George 
rescues   her   from   drowning. 

Andrew  Clark,  a  neighboring  farmer,  on 
account  of  a  foolish  vow  has  not  spoken 
to  his  wife  for  ten  years.  George  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Auld,  the  clergyman,  concoct  a 
plan  for  making  him  forego  his  resolution. 


Say,  I  am  not  any  good.'  Aint  is  not  a 
word  used  by  educated  people.  Well, 
little  girl,  if  your  granddad  is  agreeable 
and  will  permit  you  to  come  over  now  and 
again  of  an  evening  we  can  make  a  start 
as  soon  as  I  get  the  book  I  require  from 
Vancouver. 

"I  would  come  over  to  your  place,  but  it 
is  quite  a  distance  from  the  store  and  I 
do  not  like  to  be  too  long  away,  especially 
in  the  evenings,  for  I  have  seen  Chinese 
in  their  fishing  boats  around,  and  strange 
launches  keep  coming  into  the  bay  to 
anchor  overnight.  It  does  not  do,  you 
know,  to  neglect  another  man's  property 
and  goods  when  the  other  man  pays  me 
for  looking  after  them." 

"Oh!  granddad  won't  mind  me  coming. 
He  lets  me  do  pretty  near  anything.  Be- 
sides, somebody's  got  to  come  over  to  the 
store  now  we're  getting  our  groceries  from 
you  instead  of  ordering  them  from  Van- 
couver." 

I  was  not  so   sanguine   as   Rita   was, 
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OW,  all  we  require  of  you  and 
your  grandmother  is  to  sit 
tight  and  neither  say  nor  do 
anything  that  would  interfere.  Leave 
it  to — leave  it  to  the  minister.  He 
is  doing  this,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  the 
only  way  to  bring  your  granddad  to  his 
senses.  Mr.  Auld  has  already  tried  every- 
thing else  he  can  think  of." 

"It  won't  kill  granddad,  though?"  she 
inquired. 

"Kill  him,  no !  Why !  it  won't  even  hurt 
him,  unless,  maybe,  his  pride.  Do  you 
agree,  Rita?" 

"Sure!"  she  said,  "But if  you  or 

Mr.  Auld  hurt  my  granddad,  I  guess  I'll 
kill  you  both,  see?" 

Her  eyes  flashed  for  a  second  and  I 
could  tell  she  was  in  deadly  earnest  over 
it.  But  she  soon  laughed  and  became 
happy  once  more. 

"Rita,  would  you  like  to  be  able  to  talk 
English — proper     English — just     as     it 
should  be   talked?     Would   you   care  to 
"  learn  English  grammar?"  I  asked  chang- 
ing the  subject  partly. 

She  came  close  to  me  on  the  veranda 
steps  with  a  jump. 

"Say  that  over  again,  George.  I  want 
to  get  it  right,"  she  said  plaintively. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  teach  you  Eng- 
lish grammer,  Rita?"  I  repeated. 

"Would  I?    Oh!  wouldn't  I  just!" 

She  looked  away  quickly.  "You 
wouldn't  waste  your  time  teachin'  the 
likes  of  me." 

"I  have  been  through  college.  I  know 
something  of  English  grammar  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  would  be  the  pleasure 
of  my  life  to  be  permitted  to  impart  some 
of  what  I  know  to  you." 

"Oh!  but  it  would  take  years  and  years, 
and  then  some,"  she  put  in. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!    It  would  take  an  hour 
or  two  of  an  evening,  maybe  twice  a  week. 
That  is  all,  provided  you  went  over  and 
learned  in  between  times  all 
that  was  given  you  to  master." 

"Gee!-    I  could  do  that.  You 
just  try  me." 

"Well,  Rita.     Here  is  your 
first  lesson. 

"Never  say  'gee'.    It  is  not 
good  English." 

And  I  never  heard  Rita  use 
the  expression  again. 

I  had  expected  to  see  her 
smile  with  happiness,  but  she 
was  too  tremendously  in  earn- 
est about  it.    Determin- 
ation   was    written    all 
over    her    sweet    little 
face. 

"George,  I'll 
learn    any- 
thing you  tell 
me.   I'll  work     (-  & 
hard  and  I'll 
learn  terrible     rr 
fast,     for     I 
know    I    aint" 
no  good  now 
a  t      talking 
slick." 

"Here  is  an-     . .  • 
other    for     V 
you,    Rita. 
Never  say 
'aint  no  good.' 
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Old  Wounds 
Sometimes  Reopen 


Fortunately  for  those  who  have 
suffered  wounds  in  the  Great  War 
that  is  still  so  fiercely  raging,  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  is  so  efficient  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  wounds  are 
permanently  healed. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  inevitable 
that  occasionally  wounds  will  reopen 
long  afterwards.  But,  as  all  reports 
agree,  the  very  prompt  treatment  ac- 
corded in  most  cases  prevents  this. 

There  is  certainly  a  lesson  here  for 
those  who  suffer  wounds  while  pursu- 
ing peaceful  occupations,  such  as 
farming.  In  his  everyday  work  the 
farmer  is  continually  meeting  with 
minor  accidents  which,  if  they  are  to 
be  prevented  from  becoming  serious 
need  very  prompt  treatment  with  a 
reliable  remedy  like  Dr.  Thomas'  Ec- 
lectric  Oil. 

For  cuts,  scratches,  burns,  scalds, 
bruises,  the  bites  of  poisonous  in- 
sects, sunburn  and  similar  things 
there  is  no  remedy  more  dependable 
than  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil.  It 
soothes  the  pain,  kills  the  poison  and 
heals  the  injured  flesh.  From  one 
end  of  Canada  to  the  other  this  fine 
old  household  remedy  has  for  many 
years  been  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion because  of  its  all-round  useful- 
ness. 

It  is  of  use  »not  only  as  an  external 
application,  but  also  as  a  medicine 
to  be  taken  internally.  In  this  way 
it  will  prevent  sore  throats,  coughs 
and  colds  from  developing  into  seri- 
ous disorders  that  may  threaten  life 
itself. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  also 
invaluable  as  a  remedy  for  many  of 
the  distressing  ailments  suffered  by 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Keep  a 
bottle  in  the  stable  as  well  as  in  the 
household  medicine  chest.  Be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency.  Remember 
that  prompt  treatment  with  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  frequently 
the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  valu- 
able   animals. 

Naturally,  a  remedy  so  universally 
beneficent  will  have  many  worthless 
imitations  which  the  wise  man  will 
take  care  to  avoid.  Get  the  genuine. 
Ask  for  it  by  its  full  name  —  Dr. 
Thomas'    Eclectric    Oil. 

25  cents  a  bottle  at  all  Druggists 
and    Dealers. 

Made  only  by 

Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 
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especially  after  what  Joe  had  probably 
said  to  Andrew  Clark  regarding  me. 

"Well!"  I  concluded,  "that  will  be  my 
excuse  when  I  come  over  with  the  medicine 
for  your  granddad's  chronic  complaint, 
dumbness.  So,  don't  say  a  word  about  it 
until  I  get  over." 

The  Rev.  William  Auld  ran  in  early  that 
afternoon.      He  was  all  excitement. 

"George,  I  saw  Margaret  and  I  have 
fixed  her.  Poor  woman,  she  is  as  nervous 
as  a  kitten  and  as  worried  as  a  mother  cat, 
fearing  v/e  may  hurt  Andrew.  The  old 
rascal !  he's  not  so  easily  hurt,  eh,  George? 
You  saw  Rita?" 

"Yes!  And  she  is  like  Mrs.  Clark,  but 
the  prize  looks  too  alluring  for  her  to 
refrain  from  entering  the  gamble." 

"George !  Why  should  we  leave  this  till 
to-morrow?" 

"I  don't  know  why." 

"We  could   start  in   to-night,  just  as 
easily  as  to-norrow,  and  it  will  te  over 
a  day  sooner.    What  do  you  aay?" 
"I  am  ready  when  you  are,  Mr.  Auld." 

"Right!  Now,  I  am  going  to  leave  the 
conversation  to  you.  You  must  work  it 
round  to  fit  in.  I  shall  do  the  rest,  the 
dirty  work,  as  the  villain  says  in  the  dime 
novel." 

"What  do  you  know  about  dime  novels?" 
I  laughed. 

"I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel  now,  but 
....  I  was  a  boy  once." 

The  Rev.  William  Auld  had  dinner  with 
me,  then  he  started  out  in  his  launch  for 
Clark's  ranch.  It  was  arranged  that  I 
should  follow  immediately  in  a  rowing 
boat  which  would  take  me  longer  to  get 
there  and  would  thus  disarm  any  suspi- 
cion of  complicity. 

When  I  arrived  at  Clark's  I  could  hear 
the  minister  talking  and  Andrew  Clark 
laughing  heartily.  Mr.  Auld  was  telling 
some  interesting  story  and  he  had  the  old 
man  in  the  best  of  humors. 

I  was  welcomed  with  cheerfulness  and 
the  minister  shook  hands  with  me  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  me  for  a  month  of  Sundays. 

Rita  was  missing.  Mrs.  Clark  seemed 
nervous  and  ill-at-ease.  Andrew,  how- 
ever, was  in  his  happiest  of  moods. 

"What  special  brought  ye  over, 
George?"  he  asked. 

"I  told  him  of  Rita's  anxiety  to  be  able 
to  talk  English  properly  and  of  my  will- 
ingness to  teach  her  if  it  could  be  arranged 
conveniently.  The  minister  backed  up 
the  project  with  all  his  ministerial  fluency, 
but  Andrew  Clark  was  not  the  man  to 
agree  to  a  thing  immediately,  no  matter 
hew  well  it  appealed  to  him. 

"Rita's  a  good  lassie,"  he  said,  "and 
she  hasna'  had  schoolin'  except  what  Mar- 
garet and  me  taught  her,  and  that's  little 
more  than  being  able  to  read  and  add  up 
a  few  lines  o'  figures.  George  Bremner, 
you're  an  honest  man  and  I  like  ye  fine. 
You'll  ha'e  my  answer  by  the  end  o'  the 
week." 

"Right  you  are!"     I  exclaimed. 

Andrew  then  started  in  to  tell  Mr.  Auld 
of  the  method  we  had  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  his  output  of  eggs, 
and  that  gave  me  just  the  opportunity  I 
wanted. 

"How  do  you  raise  your  chicks,  Mr. 
Clark?"  I  asked.  "Do  you  use  an  incu- 
bator?" 

"Sure  thing!  And  a  grand  little  incu- 
bator Lha'e  too,"  he  answered. 

"She  takes  two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs 
at  a  time  and  gives  an  average  of  eighty 
per  cent,  chicks." 

I  had  lit  on  Andrew  Clark's  one  and 
only  hobby. 

He  got  up.    "Come  and  ha'e  look  at  it. 
1  It's  called  'the  Every-Egg-A-Chick'  incu- 
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bator,  and  it  nearly  lives  up  to  its  name. 
But  it's  a  pity  I  ha'e  nothing  in  her  at 
the  minute.  Come  on  too,  Mr.  Auld.  It'll 
do  ye  good  to  learn  something  about 
chickens,  even  if  you  are  busy  enough 
lookin'  after  the  sheep." 

Andrew  took  a  huge  key  from  a  nail  in 
the  wall  and  we  followed  him  out  to  the 
log  cabin;  both  of  us  full  of  forced  inter- 
est and  bubbling  over  with  pent-up  excite- 
ment. 

Old  man  Clark  talked  all  the  way  on  his 
favorite  topic ;  he  talked  while  he  inserted 
the  key  in  the  door  and  he  kept  on  talking 
as  he  walked  in ;  all  intent  on  his  wonder- 
ful egg-hatcher. 

He  left  the  key  in  the  door. 

Just  as  I  was  due  to  enter,  I  stepped 
back.  With  a  quick  movement,  the 
minister  pulled  the  door  to  and  turned  the 
key,  taking  it  out  of  the  lock  and  putting 
it  in  his  trouser  pocket. 

"Hey!  what's  the  matter?"  came  a  voice 
from  the  inside. 

We  did  not  answer. 

Andrew  Clark  battered  on  the  door  with 
his  fists. 

"Hey  there!  The  door  has  snappit  to. 
Open  it  and  come  awa'  in." 

The  minister  put  his  lips  to  the  keyhole. 

"Andrew  Clark,  that  door  is  not  going 
to  be  opened  for  some  time  to  come." 

"Toots!  What  are  ye  bletherin'  aboot? 
What  kind  o'  a  schoolboy  trick  is  this 
you're  up  to?  Open  the  door  and  none 
o'  your  nonsense." 

I  chuckled  with  delight,  as  I  ran  off 
for  some  boards  and  nails  which  I  ham- 
mered up  against  the  small  window  for 
extra  security. 

When  I  finished  the  job,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Auld  was  getting  through  his  lecture 
to  Andrew. 

" And  you  won't  step  a  foot 

out  of  this  place,  neither  shall  you  eat,  till 
you  renounce  your  devilish  vow  and  speak 
to  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  as  a  God-fear- 
ing man  should." 

Sonorously  from  behind  the  door  came 
Clark's  voice. 

'William  Auld ! are  ye  meenister 

o'  the  gospel?" 

"Yes!" 

"And  ye  would  try  to  force  a  man  to 
break  a  vow  made  before  the  Lord?" 

"Yes!  Andrew." 

"Ye  would  starve  a  man  to  death — 
murder  him?" 

"No!  but  I  would  make  him  very  un- 
comfortable. I  would  make  him  so  hungry 
that  he  would  almost  hear  the  gnawing 
in  his  internals  for  meat  if  I  thought  good 
would  come  of  it." 

The  man  behind  the  door  became  fur- 
ious. 

"William  Auld!" 

"Yes!  Andrew." 

"If  ye  don't  open  that  door  at  once,  I'll 
write  a  complaint  to  the  Presbytery.  I'll 
ha'e  ye  shorn  o'  your  relegious  orders  ant 
hunted  frae  the  kirk  o'  God." 

"Be  silent!  you  blasphemer,"  com- 
manded the  frail  but  plucky  old  minister. 
"How  dare  you  talk  in  that  way?  Do  you 
wish  to  bring  down  a  judgment  on  your- 
self? Good-night!  Andrew,  I'll  be  back 
to-morrow;  and  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend you,  in  the  interval,  to  set  down  on 
your  knees  and  pray  to  your  Maker." 

This  proved  almost  too  much  for 
Andrew. 

"Willum!  Willum!  Come  back,"  he 
cried  through  the  door. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  minister,  re- 
turning. 

"There's  neither  light  nor  bed  here,  and 
I'm  an  aging  man." 

"Darkness  is  better  light  and  earthen 
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floors  are  softer  bedding  than  you  will 
have  in  the  place  you  are  hastening  to  if 
you  do  not  repent  and  talk  to  Margaret." 

There  was  a  spell  of  silence  again. 

"Willum!  Willum!    Are  you  there?" 

"Yes!  Andrew." 

"Could  I  ha'e  my  pipe  and  tobacco  and 
a  puckle  matches?  They're  on  the  kitchen 
mantel-piece." 

"Unless  it  is  a  drink  of  water,  not  a 
thing  shall  pass  through  this  doorway  to 
you  till  you  pledge  me  that  you  will 
speak  to  Margaret  as  you  did  before  you 
took  your  devil's  vow." 

The  dour,  old  man,  in  his  temporary 
prison,  had  the  last  word. 

"Gang  awa'  wi'  ye,  for  it'll  be  a  long 
time,  Willum  Auld.  The  snaw  will  be 
fallin'  blue  frae  the  Heavens." 

We  went  back  to  the  cottage  and  gave 
implicit  instructions  to  Margaret  and  Rita 
how  they  were  to  handle  the  prisoner. 
Neither  of  them  was  in  an  easy  frame  of 
mind,  and  I  feared  considerably  for  their 
ability  to  stand  the  test  and  keep  away 
from  the  log  hut.  But  the  minister  re- 
tained the  key,  so  that  nothing  short  of 
tearing  the  place  down  would  let  Andrew 
Clark  out. 

Next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
minister  called  in  for  me  and  we  sailed 
over  to  the  ranch. 

Margaret,  though  sorely  tempted,  had 
kept  religiously  away  from  her  husband ; 
but,  already,  she  had  a  variety  of  food 
stuffs  cooked  and  waiting  his  anticipated 
release. 

We  went  over  to  the  barn  and  the 
minister  rapped  on  the  door. 

"Are  you  there,  Andrew?" 

No  answer. 

"Andrew  Clark,  are  you  there?" 

Still  no  response. 

I  looked  through  the  boarded  window. 
The  old  Scott  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  us  in  a  studied  attitude. 

Once~more  the  minister  spoke,  but  still 
he  received  no  answer. 

The  women  folk  were  waiting  anxious- 
ly, and  keen  was  their  disappointment 
when  they  heard  that  another  da-"'  would 
have  to  pass  ere  the  head  of  their  house 
could  be  released. 

"God  forgive  me,  if  I  am  doing  wrong," 
exclaimed  William  Auld  to  me,  "But  I  am 
determined ;  now  that  I  have  put  my  hand 
to  the  plow,  I  shall  not  turn  back." 

Wednesday  came,  and  we  called  again. 

"Andrew,"  called  the  minister  through 
the  door,  "will  you  relent  and  talk  to 
Margaret?"   ' 

"Give  me  a  drink  of  water,"  came  a 
husky  voice  from  behind  the  door. 

A  saucer  of  cold  water  was  massed 
under  to  him  and  he  seized  it  and  drank 
of  it  eagerly. 

"Will  you  talk  to  Margaret,  Andrew?" 

"No!"  snapped  the  old  fellow.  And 
again  he  dropped  into  silence. 

Still  another  day  and  the  performance 
was  repeated.  Still  Andrew  Clark  re- 
mained adamant;  still  Mars-aret  Clark 
begged  and  prayed  on  her  knees  for  his 
release. 

"We  will  give  him  one  more  day,"  said 
the  minister,"  and  then,  if  it  is  God's  will, 
we  will  release  him  and  take  the  conse- 
quences of  our  acts." 

On  the  Friday  afternoon,  we  made 
what  we  considered  would  be  our  last 
trip. 

Dour,  stubborn,  old  man!  It  looked 
as  if  he  were  about  to  beat  us  after  all, 
for  we  could  not  afford  to  injure  his 
health,  no  matter  what  the  reason  for  it. 
As  it  was,  we  had  broken  the  law  of  the 
land  and  we  were  liable  to  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  the  law. 


An  Ideal  installed  now 
will  pay  its  own  cost 
quicker  than  ever  before 

Thousands  of  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos  have  earned  their 
own  cost  the  first  year  on  Canadian  farms. 

But  an  Ideal  erected  on  your  place  this  summer  will  pay 
for  itself  in  less  time  than  ever  before.     Why  7 

Because  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  dry  feed  you'll 
have  to  provide  for  your  stock  next  winter — and  mill  and  grain 
feeds  are  higher  than  in  many  years. 

.And  because  it  will  enable  your  cows  to  give  20  to  25 
per  cent  more  milk — and  butter-fat  is  bringing  40  to  60  cents  a 
pound,  as  against  20  to  30  cents  in  other  years. 

Figure  it  out.  '"* 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  silo  catalogue.  You've  no 
time  to  lose  if  you  hope  to  get  your  silo  erected  in  time  to  take 
care  of  your  1918  com  crop. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN 
CANADA.  Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha 
Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and  Butterworkers.  Catalogues 
of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


Dept.  B. 


Cash 

or 
Credit 
Terms:   $l-$2-$3   Weekly 

We    trust    any     honest    person. 
Write  tor  catalogue  to-day 

Jacobs  Bros.,       irnBorter* 
15  Toronto  Arcade.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Quality 


Variety 


The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Oxblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 
Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 

Whittemores  /Shoe  Polishes 


Make  Your  Bike  a 

i  Motorcycle 


The  Shaw  Attachment  Fits  Any  Bicycle 

Makes  your  old  bike  a  dependable,  easy-run- 
ning, light  weight  power  machine.  Compact. 
Easy  to  attach.  No  special  tools  or  knowlege  neces- 
sary. Battery  or  magneto.  Thousands  in  use  in 
U  S.  and  foreign  countries.  Wonderful  hill  climber. 
FREE  BOOK  — Write  for  prices,  terms,  etc.,  also 
k  .    . I -_■_!_   about    Shaw  Motor- 

^  jfEEa    ^Sy  bicycle,    a.  completely 

(T     i    — sa-^ffr  equipped  power 

hike  at  a  big 
saving. 

SHAW 

Mfg. Co. 

Dept.    iF7 

Calesburg, 

Kans.,  U.S.A. 


YOUR     SPARE    TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  share  ?  If  you  are .  in- 
terested in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare 
time  has  been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obli- 
gation,   you    know. 

The   MacLean    Publishing   Company, 

''"  "  Ave.     Toronto,     Ontario. 


The  Rev.  William  Auld,  suffering  far 
more  than  the  prisoner  could  have  suf- 
fered during  that  trying  time,  knocked  at 
the  solid  door  once  more. 

"Andrew!  Andrew!  he  cried,  "For 
God's  sake,  be  a  man." 

He  had  the  key  to  the  door  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  open  it. 

Suddenly,  a  broken  voice  came  in 
answer. 

"Bring  me  Marget!  Bring  me  Marget!" 

"Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  her,  Andrew?" 

"Bring  me  Marget,  won't  you,"  came 
again  the  wavering  voice. 

I  brought  the  dear,  old  woman  from 
her  kitchen.  She  was  trembling  with 
anxiety  and  suspense. 

William  Auld  threw  the  door  open. 

Andrew  Clark  was  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  with  a  look  on  his  face  that 
I  had  never  seen  there  before — a  look  of 
holy  tenderness.  He  held  out  his  arms  to 
the  white-haired,  old  lady,  who  tottered 
forward  to  meet  him. 

"Marget!  Marget!  My  own  lass, 
Marget!"  he  cried  huskily,  as  tears 
blinded  his  sight.  He  caught  her  and 
crushed  her  to  him. 

Margaret  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice 
caught  brokenly. 

"Andrew!  Andrew!  don't,  lad,  oh! 
don't." 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  breast  and 
sobbed  in  utter  content,  as  he  stroked  her 
hair. 

"It's  been  ten  year  o'  hell  for  me, 
Marget;  ten  years  o'  hell  for  us  both,"  he 
went  on,  "but  God  has  spoken  to  me  in  the 
darkness,  in  the  quietness;  through  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  My  lass !  my  lass !  my  own, 
dear,  patient  lass!" 

He  was  holding  her  tightly  to  him  and 
did  not  seem  to  know  of  our  pi-esence. 
Our  hearts  were  too  full  to  remain.  We 
turned  and  left  them  in  the  joy  of  their 
reborn  love. 

The  minister,  with  face  aglow,  got  into 
his  launch,  while  I  jumped  into  my  rowing 
boat. 

When  I  was  quite  a  long  way  from  the 
shore  I  looked  back  across  the  water  to 
the  cottage;  and  there,  kneeling  together 
on  their  veranda  steps,  their  arms  around 
each  other,  their  heads  bent  in  prayer,  I 
saw  Andrew  Clark  and  Margaret. 

The  next  afternoon  Andrew  called  on 
me.  He  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  store 
as  Jake  and  I  returned  with  two  boat- 
loads of  fresh  stock  which  we  were  out 
receiving  from  the  Cloochman. 

The  old  fellow  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
surprised  me  by  his  smile  of  open  friend- 
ship. 

"I  would  ha'e  come  over  sooner,  George, 
but  I  couldna  get  away  frae  the  ranch 
these  last  few  days."  His  eyes  turned 
humorously  as  he  said  it.  "I  might  ha'e 
run  over  this  mornin',  but  Marget  and  me 
ha'e  a  lot  o'  leeway  to  make  up. 

"Say!  man,  I'll  be  glad  if  you  will  do 
what  ye  can  to  help  Rita.  Make  your  am 
arrangements;  for  what  suits  you  suits  me 
and  Marget." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A    MAID,    A    MOOD,   AND   A   SONG. 

JN  Golden  Crescent  Bay  things  moved 
quietly,  almost  drowsily.  There  were 
the  routine  of  hurried  work  and  the 
long  spells  of  comparative  idleness. 

As  for  the  people  over  the  way,  I  saw 
little  of  thern  outside  of  business. 

I  had  not  spoken  to  Mary  Grant  since 
the  peremptory  dismissal  I  had  received 
from  her  during  her  recovering  from  the 
drowning  accident. 


I  had  not  acknowledged  her  note  by  a 
visit,  as  probably  I  should  have  done;  but, 
then — how  was  I  to  know  but  that  the 
note  had  been  sent  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form  and  common  courtesy.  She  had  no 
reason  to  think  me  other  than  what  I 
showed  myself  to  be — an  ordinary  store- 
clerk;  and,  this  being  so,  she  might  have 
considered  it  presumptuous  had  I  en- 
deavored, in  any  way,  to  avail  myself  of 
the  advantage  I  had  secured  in  being  of 
service  to  her;  for  despite  her  endeavors, 
she  could  not  disguise  from  me,  who  was 
in  a  position  to  judge  in  a  moment,  that 
her  upbringing  and  her  education  had 
been  such  that  only  the  richest  could  af- 
ford and  only  the  best  families  in  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe  could  command.  Yet  she 
had  a  dash  and  wayward  individualism 
that  were  all  her  own,  savoring  of  the 
prairies  and  the  wilder  life  of  the  West. 

To  me  she  was  still  an  enigma. 

Mrs.  Malmsbury  had  been  making  all 
the  purchases  at  the  store,  and,  naturally, 
conversation  with  her  was  of  a  strictly 
business  order.  She  seldom  had  a  word  to 
say  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  be- 
cause, from  long  experience,  she  had  gath- 
ered wisdom  and  knew  that  talking  begot 
answering  and  questioning,  and,  when 
these  answers  and  questions  were  un- 
heard, conversation  was  apt  to  become  a 
monologue. 

She  had  no  information  to  impart,  no 
reminiscences  to  recount,  no  pet  theories 
to  voice  on  evolution,  or  female  suffrage, 
no  confessions  or  possessions  to  make,  no 
prophecies  to  advance  even  regarding  the 
weather. 

As  for  Mary  Grant  she  was  seldom  idle. 
I  had  seen  her  make  her  own  clothes;  I 
had  seen  her  over  the  washtub  with  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  her  fair,  white  shoul- 
ders; I  had  seen  her  bake  and  houseclean, 
sharing  the  daily  duties  with  her  elderly 
companion. 

Yet  she  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  delights 
that  Golden  Crescent  afforded.  In  her 
spare,  time  she  rowed  on  the  water,  bathed, 
roved  the  forests  behind  for  wild  flowers 
and  game,  read  in  her  hammock  and  re- 
velled in  her  music. 

And  she  was  not  the  only  one  who  re- 
velled in  that  glorious  music,  for,  unknown 
to  her,  Jake  and  I  listened  with  delight  to 
her  uplifting  entertainment — I  from  the 
confines  of  my  front  veranda  and  Jake, 
night  after  night,  from  his  favorite  posi- 
tion on  the  cliffs. 

He  confessed  to  me  that  it  was  a  won- 
derful set-off  to  the  cravings  that  often 
beset  him  for  the  liquor  which  he  was  still 
fighting  so  nobly  and  victoriously. 

Poor  old  Jake!  More  than  once  I  had 
almost  been  tempted  to  coax  him  to  go 
back  to  his  nightly  libations,  for,  since  he 
had  begun  his  fight  for  abstinence,  he 
seemed  to  be  gradually  going  down  the 
hill;  losing  weight,  losing  strength,  losing 
interest  in  his  daily  pursuits,  and,  with  it 
all,  ageing. 

The  minister  had  noticed  the  change 
and  had  expressed  his  concern.  Rita  also 
had  talked  of  it  to  me;  and  her  visits  to 
the  old  man  had  become  more  frequent, 
her  little  attentions  had  grown  in  number 
and  her  solicitude  for  his  bodily  comfort 
had  become  almost  motherly. 

Rita  always  could  manipulate  Jake 
round  her  little  finger.  He  was  clay  in 
her  hands  and  obeyed  her  even  to  the  put- 
ting of  a  stocking  full  of  hot  salt  round 
his  neck  one  night  he  had  a  hoarseness  in 
his  throat. 

"If  she  ever  insists  on  me  puttin'  my 
feet  in  hot-water  and  mustard,"  he  con- 
fessed to  me  once,  "God  knows  how  I  shall 
muster  up  the  courage  to  refuse." 

I  had  sent  to  Vancouver  for  the  gram- 
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mar-book  with  which  I  intended  starting 
Rita's  tuition,  but  it  had  only  just  arrived, 
its  coming  having  been  delayed  on  account 
of  the  book-sellers  not  having  it  in  stock 
and  having  to  fill  my  requirement  from 
the  east,  and  I  had  promised  Rita,  much 
to  her  pleasure,  that  we  should  start  in 
earnest  the  following  evening. 

I  had  been  reading  in  my  hammock  until 
the  daylight  had  failed  me.  And  now  I 
was  lying  resting  and  hoping  that  any 
moment  Miss  Grant  would  commence  her 
nightly  musicale. 

Jake,  and  his  dog  Mike,  I  presumed, 
were  already  in  their  accustomed  places; 
Jake  smoking  his  mpe  and  Mike  biting  at 
mosquitoes  and  other  pestiferous  insects 
-which  boarded  and  lodged  about  his  warm, 
hairy  person. 

The  cottage  door  opened  and  our  fair 
entertainer  stepped  out. 

She  came  across  the  rustic  bridge  and 
made  straight  for  my  place,  humming 
softly  to  herself  as  she  sauntered  along. 
She  was  hatless  as  usual  and  her  hair  was 
done  up  in  great,  wavy  coils  on  her  well- 
poised  head.  Her  hands  were  jammed 
deep  into  the  pockets  of  her  pale  green, 
silk,  sweatercoat.  She  impressed  me  then 
as  being  at  peace  with  the  world  and  per- 
fectly at  ease;  much  more  at  ease  than  I 
was,  for  I  was  puzzling  myself  as  to  what 
her  wish  with  me  could  be;  unless  it  were 
regarding  some  groceries  that  she  might 
have  overlooked  during  the  day. 

She  smiled  as  she  came  forward. 

I  rose  from  the  hammock. 

"Now,  don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  she 
said.  "Lie  where  you  are.  I  shall  do 
splendidly  right  here." 

She  sat  down  on  the  top  step  of  the 
veranda  and  turned  half  round  to  me. 
"Do  you  ever  feel  lonely,  Mr.  Bremner?" 

"Yes!  sometimes,"  I  answered. 

"What  do  you  do  with  yourself  on  such 
occasions?" 

"Oh!  smoke  and  read  chiefly." 

"But — do  you  ever  feel  as  if  you  had  to 
speak  to  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  near 
your  own  age,  or  die?" 

She  was  quite  solemn  about  this  and 
seemed  to  wait  anxiously  as  if  the  whole 
world's  welfare  depended  on  my  answer. 

"Sometimes!"  I  replied  again,  with  a 
laugh. 

"What  do  you  do  then?" 


"I  lie  down  and  try  to  die." 

" —  and  find  you  can't,"  she  put  in. 

"Yes!" 

"Just  the  same  as  I  do.  Well! — "  she 
sighed.  "I  have  explored  all  the  beauties 
of  Golden  Crescent;  I  have  fished — and 
caught  nothing.  I  have  hunted — and  shot 
nothing.  I  have  read — and  learned  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  it,  until  I  have  nothing  left 
to  read.  So  now  I  have  come  over  to  you. 
I  want  to  be  friends." 

"Are  we  not  friends  already?"  I  asked, 
sitting  on  the  side  of  my  hammock  and 
filling  my  vision  with  the  charming  pic- 
ture she  presented.  She  sighed  and  raised 
her  eyebrows. 

"Oh!  I  don't  know.  You  never  let  me 
know  that  you  had  forgiven  me  for  my 
rudeness  to  you." 

"There  was  nothing  to  forgive,  Miss 
Grant." 

"No?  How  kind  of  you  to  say  so !  And 
you  are  not  angry  with  me  any  more?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  I  answered,  wondering  at 
the  change  which  had  come  over  this 
pretty  but  elusive  young  lady. 

"Well,  Mr.  Bremner,  I  see  you  reading 
very  often.  I  came  across  to  inquire  if 
you  could  favor  me  with  something  in  the 
book  line  to  while  away  an  hour  or  so." 

"With  pleasure,"  .  I  answered.  "Mr. 
Horsfal,  my  employer,  has  a  well-stocked 
little  library  here  and  you  are  very  wel- 
come to  read  anything  in  it  you  may 
fancy.    Will  you  come  inside?" 

She  looked  up  shyly,  then  her  curiosity 
got  the  mastery. 

"Why,  yes!"  she  cried,  jumping  up.  "I 
shall  be  delighted." 

I  led  the  way  into  the  front  room,  fixing 
the  lamp  and  causing  a  flood  of  mellow 
light  to  suffuse  the  darkness  in  there.  I 
went  over  and  threw  aside  the  curtains 
that  hid  the  bookshelves. 

"You  have  a  lovely  place  here,"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  round  in  admiration.  "I 
had  no  idea.  ...  no  idea." 

"That  a  bachelor  could  make  himself 
so  comfortable,"  I  put  in. 

"Exactly!  Do  you  mind  if  I  take  a 
peek  around?"  she  asked,  laughing. 

"Not  a  bit!" 

She  "peeked  around"  and  satisfied  her 
curiosity  to  the  full. 

"I  am  convinced,"  she  said  at  last, 
"that  in  all  this  domestic  artistry  there  is 


the  touch  of  a  feminine  hand.    Who  was, 
or  who  is,  the  lady?" 

"I  understand  Mrs.  Horsfal  furnished 
and  arranged  this  home.  She  lived  here 
every  summer  before  she  died.  That 
made  it  very  easy  for  me.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  everything  in  its  place  as 
she  had  left  it.'L 

Miss  Grant  was  enraptured  with  the 
library.  I  thought  she  would  never  finish 
scanning  the  titles  and  the  authors. 

"This  is  a  positive  book-wormery,"  she 
exclaimed. 

She  chose  a  volume  which  revealed  her 
very  masculine  taste  in  literature  al- 
though, after  all,  it  did  not  astonish  me 
greatly,  but  merely  confirmed  what  I  al- 
ready had  known  to  be  so — that,  while 
boys  and  men  scorn  to  read  girls  and 
women's  books,  yet  girls  and  women  seem 
to  prefer  the  books  that  are  written  more 
especially  for  boys  and  men;  and  the 
more  those  books  revel  and  riot  in  sword 
play,  impossible  adventure,  and  intrigue, 
the  more  they  like  them. 

"Might  I  ask  if  you  would  be  so  good  as 
to  return  my  visit?"  said  my  visitor  at 
last.  "You  saved  my  life,  you  know,  and 
you  have  some  right  to  take  a  small 
friendly  interest  in  me.  If  you  could 
spare  the  time,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have 
you  over  for  tea  to-morrow  evening  and 
to  spend  a  sociable  hour  with  us  after- 
wards— that  is,  if  you  care  for  tea, 
sociability,  and  music." 

I  looked  across  at  her,  so  straight,  so 
ladylike,  so  beautiful;  almost  as  tall  as  I 
and  so  full  of  bubbling  mischief  and  virile 
charm. 

"I  am  a  veritable  drunkard  with  tea, 
and,  as  for  music — ask  Jake  out  there  sit- 
ting on  the  cliffs  in  the  darkness  if  I  like 
music.  He  knows.  Ask  me,  as  I  lie  in 
my  hammock  here,  night  after  night,  wait- 
ing for  you  to  begin,  if  Jake  likes  music 
and  the  answer  will  satisfy  you  as  to  just 
how  much  both  of  us  appreciate  music. 
But  I  am  very  sorry  I  shall  be  unable  to 
avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to 
come  to-morrow  evening." 

My  new  friend  could  not  disguise  her 
surprise.  I  almost  fancied  I  traced  a  flush 
of  embarrassment  on  her  cheeks. 

"No?"  was  all  she  said,  and  she  said  it 
ever  so  quietly. 

Continued  on  page  41 


SAVE  SUGAR  By  Using' 

CROWM  BRAND 

CORN  SSYRUP 

for  all  Sweetening 


In  2,  5,  10  and  20 

pound  tins 

and 

3  lb.  "Perfect  Seal" 

Glass  Jars. 


for  making  homemade  candy— for  all 
baking  — as  a  sauce  for  desserts— on 
griddle  cakes  and  hot  biscuits — use  this 
delicious  table  syrup,  made  from  corn 
—and  thus  save  sugar.  Ask  your  grocer. 
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Advertising  Section 


Mr.  Farmer 

We  Believe  You  To  Be  Fair 

We  Know  You  Realize  That  There  Are  Two  Sides  to  Every  Story  and  That  a  Fair, 

Square  Hearing  is  Every  Man's  Right 

So  we,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Ask  You  to  Read  Our  Views  (Published  at  Our 

Own  Expense)  on  the  Subjects  of  Tariff    and  Co-operation  as  Presented  in  an  Address  by 

Mr.  S.  R.  Parsons,  Retiring  President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 

in  Convention  Before  This  Body,  at  Montreal,  June  15th,  1918. 


"Speaking  broadly,  Canada  must  choose  between  the  Tariff  with 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand,  or  free  trade  without  manufacturers 
on  the  other;  the  issue  cannot  be  dodged  and  should  not  be  clouded. 

"The  Tariff  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  give  and  take  between 
manufacturers  and  farmers.  What  about  labor?  What  about  rail- 
way companies,  the  merchants,  the  financial  institutions,  the  people 
at  large?    The  Tariff  affects  everybody." 


'TPHERE  are  two  subjects  of  suffici- 
-*■  ent  importance  to  claim  our  par- 
ticular consideration  this  year  and  upon 
which  we  should  focus  our  attention.  1 
have,  therefore,  concluded  to  disregard 
all  precedent,  which,  if  followed  would 
constrain  me  to  deal  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
cursive manner  with  many  matters  of  in- 
terest to  our  Association  and  the  country 
at  large. 

The  first  question  has  to  do  with  the 
relationship  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  the  second  the  problems  of 
the  tariff,  particularly  as  affecting  manu- 
facturers and  agriculturists.  In  discuss- 
ing these  topics,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  we  should 
lay  aside  any  ingrained  prejudices  or  con- 
clusions which  would  prevent  us  from 
reaching  decisions  that  are  unselfish, 
broadminded,  and  national  in  scope.  As 
men  holding  a  high  and  important  place 
in  the  nation's  affairs,  we  should  feel  that 
unless  we  approximate  in  spirit  many  of 
our  members,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  who  have  without  re- 
serve given  themselves  freely  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  in  defence  of  the 
things  that  we  all  hold  dear,  we  are  dis- 
qualified for  dealing  with  important  in- 
terests which  have  to  do  more  particular- 
ly with  the  nation's  life  at  home.  From 
an  intimate  knowledge  and  association 
with  the  manufacturers  of  Canada,  far 
and  wide.  I  know  that  as  a  body  they  are 
characterized  by  the  highest  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  service. 

"Capital  and  Labor" 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  question 
which  is  usually  dealt  with  under  the 
heading  of  "Capital  and  Labor."  We  have 
been  learning  many  things  during  the 
past  four  years  and  while  all  sorts  of 
doctrines,  theories,  and  even  fads  are  be- 
ing put  before  us  which  are  more  or  less 
impracticable  in  character,  yet  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  if  the  fine  idealism  which 
is  being  preached  could  not  be  turned  to 
useful  acount  as  far  as  possible.  The 
thing  which  we  call  democracy  is  reveal- 


ed more  in  spirit  than  in  organization  or 
regulations.  If  democracy  is  going  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  label  on  an  empty 
bottle,  it  must  characterize  our  human 
relationships  and  actions.  We  have,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  ignored  to  some  ex- 
tent the  human  element  in  giving  effect 
to  the  relationship  existing  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  In  the  old  days 
when  in  small  shops  the  so-called  "mas- 
ter" worked  with  his  men,  often  at  the 
same  bench,  and  each  called  the  other  by 
name,  there  was  continuous  friendly  in- 
tercourse which  resulted  in  producing 
good  relations  throughout.  Afterwards, 
with  the  introduction  of  machinery,  there 
was  brought  about  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Instead  of  the  small  shop  with  few 
workers,  there  was  the  great  factory, 
with  many  hands,  so  that  it  soon  came  to 
pass  that  employer  and  employee  did  not 
often  meet  or  even  know  each  other. 

The  result  in  many  cases  has  been  that 
the  workers  came  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
organization  to  be  used  solely  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
business.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore, 
to  expect  that  disagreements  would  arise 
between  the  two  chief  interests  involved 
that  have  led  here  and  there  to  occur- 
rences of  which  neither  side  could  pos- 
sibly be  proud.  We  have  now  come  to 
see  that  just  as  the  human  body  cannot 
do  its  best  work  unless  the  integral  parts 
are  acting  together,  so  in  the  case  of  our 
great  industrial  system,  there  must  be  a 
living  spirit  of  working  together  in  order 
to  complete  service.  We  have  had,  per- 
haps, more  or  less  of  the  external  form 
and  have  boasted  too  much  about  the 
body  of  democracy  when  having  little  of 
the  soul.  Looking  around  us,  and  especi- 
ally in  Old  World  countries,  though  not 
unknown  even  in  Canada,  there  are  armed 
camps  of  Capital  and  Labor.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  these  should 
find  some  method  of  union.  These  two 
classes  must  stand  together  in  their  own 
interests.  There  must  be  a  meeting 
ground  where  antagonism  and  suspicion 


shall  not  dwell.    The  situation  at  present 
is  aptly  described  by  the  quotation: 

"In  the  world  of  industry,  em- 
ployers explain  too  much,  em- 
ployees exclaim  too  much,  eco- 
nomic teachers  proclaim  only  a 
bias,  and  politicians  only  declai7n. 
There  is  no  one  to  interpret — no 
not  one." 

Better  Relationships 

Now,  the  question  is  as  to  how  to  bring 
about  a  better  relationship.  No  one  will 
question  the  advisability  of  trying  to  re- 
gain an  attitude  akin  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
there  was  a  glory  and  a  pride  in  trade 
and  craft,  which  has  been  largely  lost  out 
of  our  industrial  life.  What  a  day  it 
would  be  if  we  could  make  a  song  of  our 
work  instead  of  a  dirge  of  our  grievances ! 
Capital,  on  the  one  hand,  must  i-ealize 
the  duty  of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  all 
those  associated  in  industry,  and  Labor 
must  be  ready  to  co-operate  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent  in  a  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness. My  own  opinion  is  that  each  in- 
dividual industry  will  work  out  its  own 
plans  applicable  particularly  to  the 
special  conditions  governing  the  concern. 
Many  schemes,  some  of  them  quite  elab- 
orate, have  been  brought  forward  in 
Great  Britain,  providing  for  a  more  ef- 
fective co-operation  between  employers 
and  employees.  In  the  United  States 
some  plans  of  co-operation  have  already 
been  nut  -into  effect  and  others  are  be- 
ing considered.  Everywhere  there  is  the 
feeling  that  the  time  has  come  when  most 
earnest  consideration  should  be  given  to 
this  important  matter.  Nearly  all  the 
plans  which  have  been  put  forward  carry 
with  them  the  idea  of  representation  in 
our  .great  manufacturing  enterprises 
from  both  Capital  and  Labor.  In  some  in- 
dustries a  committee  of  ten  or  twelve  is 
appointed,  half  of  whom  represent  the 
company  and  the  other  half  the  em- 
ployees. These  representatives  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
matters  such  as  employment,  discipline, 
right  of  appeal,  wage  adjustments,  and 
joint  conference.  In  a  certain  industry 
employees  after  one  year's  service  are  in- 
sured at  the  expense  of  the  company,  the 
amount  varying  from  $500  to  $2,000;  in 
case  the  employee  leaves  the  service  of 
the  company,  he  takes  his  policy  along 
with  him  and  keeps  up  the  insurance  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  Annuities  are  also 
provided  after  twenty  years  of  service. 

No  one  industry  can  be  a  pattern  for 
all,  as  the  ability  to  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions is  not  shared  equally.    It  appears  to 
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me  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  develop 
immediately  a  satisfactory  plan  of  co- 
operation that  might  suit  all  the  different 
industries  with  their  varying  conditions. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  a  start 
should  not  be  made  and  some  headway 
gained.  The  evolution  of  processes  must 
be  gradual;  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  will  not  burst  upon  us  in  a  day. 
Personally,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  trust 
representatives  of  our  workmen  to  join 
in  plans  of  co-operation  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned.  When  we  think  of  what 
our  men  from  the  ranks  of  Labor  have 
done  in  this  great  war,  coming  forward 
largely  under  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
when  we  realize  further  the  valor  they 
have  displayed  on  the  battlefront,  they 
are  not  only  entitled 
to  proper  recognition 
at  home,  but  to  a 
consideration  of  their 
interests,  which  hith- 
erto they  have  not 
had  in  large  enough 
measure. 

One  thing  appears 
to  be  certain,  name- 
ly, that  where  indi- 
/idual  interest,  ambi- 
tion, and  good  work 
are  shown,  these 
must  all  be  recognized 
by  both  interests 
in  the  business  and 
properly  rewarded. 
On  the  other  hand, 
the  unwilling  and  the 
inefficient  must  not 
block  the  path  of  the 
ready  and  the  skilful. 
There  can  be  no  uni- 
versal betterment  ap- 
plying to  each  and 
every  worker  in  any 
scheme  of  co-opera- 
tion without  indivi- 
dual participation,  if 
we  are  to  hold  our 
own  against  other 
countries  and  nations 
whose  competition  we 
have  to  meet  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I 
would  like,  however, 
to  see  such  a  spirit 
of  mutuality  and  co- 
Dperation  engendered 
that  the  two  great 
classes  would  think 
together  and  not 
apart.  I  believe  this 
would  result  in  such 
efficiency  in  all  our 
organizations  that  we 
would  be  able  to  in- 
crease our  home  and 
foreign  trade,  help 
pay  our  war  obliga- 
tions, make  reason- 
able profits,  and  pay  higher  wages  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  as  from  the  ranks  of 
Labor  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  men 
have  gone  to  the  front,  so  when  the  war 
is  over,  to  the  ranks  of  Labor  they  will 
be  returned.  Much  as  we  would  like  to 
see  the  returned  men  go  upon  our  farms, 
yet  the  great  majority  will  naturally  re- 
vert to  tljeir  former  occupations.  They 
will,  therefore,  be  a  charge  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  interests  upon  our  towns 
and  cities  and  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  particular.  We  cannot  begin  too 
soon  to  lay  our  plans  for  giving  effect  to 
that    particular    form    of    co-operation 


which  will  fit  our  individual  concerns  best 
and  enable  employers  and  employees  to 
serve  one  another. 

Our  second  great  question  is  that  deal- 
ing with 


Manufacturers, 


Agriculturists, 
Tariff 


and    the 


More  than  a  generation  ago  the  Na- 
tional Policy  was  brought  into  existence, 
and,  therefore,  the  great  majority  of  men 
doing  business  to-day  in  Canada  do  not 
remember  the  hard  and  trying  years  be- 
fore its  introduction  in  1878.  At  that 
time  the  country  was  making  little  head- 
way under  a  revenue  tariff  of  12%  per 
cent.  Our  industries  were  comparatively 
unimportant  and  American  factories  sup- 


"Speaking  Frankly  and  Sincerely" 

The  portion  of  this  address  referring  to  the  Tariff  was  given 
in  response  to  a  direct  challenge  of  the  Grain  Grower's  Guide 
(the  official  organ  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  West)  to  the 
President  "to  speak  frankly  and  sincerely  and  come  right  out 
into  the  open  on  the  tariff  question."  In  its  issue  of  June  19th 
the  Guide  says: 


"The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  had 
its  annual  convention  and  S.  R.  Parsons,  the  president, 
just  retired,  has  spoken.  True  to  the  intimation  given 
through  his  recent  letters  to  The  Guide,  he  "came  out 
into  the  open"  and  spoke  frankly  about  existing  differences 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  tariff.  A  digest  of  his  speech 
as  well  as  a  summarized  report  of  other  features  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  convention  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  ought  to  be  read  closely  by 
all  grain  growers,  for  Mr.  Parsons,  accepting  the  sug- 
gestion frequently  offered  by  The  Guide,  has  strongly 
urged  that  a  conference  between  manufacturers  and  grain 
growers  be  held  in  Winnipeg  some  time  this  year.  The 
dominant  note  sounded  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  his  address  of 
last  week  at  Montreal  was  national  unity — a  unity  which 
would  enable  the  manufacturer,  the  workman  and  the 
farmer  to  live  and  work  together  in  Canada  for  the  good 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  desire  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  Parsons  in  words  of  deep  fervor,  and  we  are  told 
that  his  speech  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
the  manufacturers  who  attended  the  convention.". 


As  only  excerpts  from  the  address  have  appeared  in  the 
press,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  have  concluded 
to  publish  it  in  its  entirety  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  it 
being  endorsed  unanimously  by  the  large  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  recently  held  in  Montreal. 


plied  us  in  large  measure  with  products 
such  as  have  since  been  made  in  Canada. 
Generally  speaking,  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  languishing 
and  our  bright  young  men  were  attract- 
ed in  large  numbers  to  the  United  States, 
a  country  being  built  up  and  prospered 
under  a  policy  of  protection.  We  are  now 
in  danger,  especially  on  account  of  the 
propaganda  of  one  section  of  our  popula- 
tion, of  failing  to  profit  by  experience, 
losing  our  balance,  and  blindly  yielding 
to  the  demand  for  undermining  that 
which  has  proved  to  be  the  ereat  bul- 
wark of  our  national,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial life. 


The  War-time  Tariff  Truce 

It  was  understood,  when  Union  Gov- 
ernment was  formed,  that  the  agitation 
of  the  Western  grain  growers  for  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff  would  not  be  con- 
tinued during  the  period  of  the  war.  This 
has  been  denied  by  some  of  the  grain 
growers  during  the  session  of  Parliament 
just  ended,  but  a  newspaper  report  of  an 
address  by  Honorable  T.  A.  Crerar,  at 
Winnipeg,  in  the  election  campaign 
states: 

"The  Minister  of  Agriculture  alluded  to 
a  conversation  with  a  farmer  in  Toronto 
the  other  day,  who  asked  him: 

"  'What  concessions  did  you  get  on  the 
tariff?' " 

"I  required  no  con- 
cessions," declared 
Mr.  Crerar.  "The 
Tariff  is  not  the  issue 
at  present.  I  feel 
just  as  strongly  on 
the  question  of  tariff 
as  any  man.  I  have 
not  sacrificed  these 
views  in  entering  a 
Union  Government. 
The  tariff  is  not  the 
issue  at  present.  The 
great  outstanding  is- 
sue is  the  winning  of 
this  war.' " 

The  Toronto  Globe 
referred  editorially 
to  this  matter  and 
spoke  of  it  as  a 
"truce;  "in  fact  it  was 
more  or  less  the  gen- 
eral expression  of 
opinion  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the 
Union  Government 
that  tariff  matters 
would  not  be  referred 
to  until  the  war  was 
over.  The  manufac- 
turers therefore,  ac- 
cepted this  view  and 
would  have  respected 
same  throughout  if 
others  had  done  so. 
We  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  Wes- 
tern Provincial  Leg- 
islatures resolutions 
have  been  passed 
asking  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on 
agricultural  imple- 
ments as  a  so-called 
"war  measure."  In 
farmers'  papers  and 
other  organs  there 
has  been  carried  on  a 
constant  agitation 
against  the  tariff  and 
denunciation  o  f 
the  manufacturers. 
Gram  growers  have  recently  challenged 
manufacturers  to  come  out  openly  and  de- 
clare themselves  upon  the  tariff  question. 
Much  as  we  would  have  preferred  that 
there  be  no  consideration  of  this  question 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  as  all  our  at- 
tention should  be  fixed  upon  our  national 
obligations  with  respect  thereto,  yet  some 
measure  of  action  has  been  forced  upon 
us  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  deny 
many  of  the  unfair,  erroneous,  and  mis- 
leading statements  that  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  public  against  manufactur- 
ers and  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country. 
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Agriculture    and    Industry 
Interdependent 

Our  statements  should  be  prefaced 
with  the  remark  that  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country,  along  with  all  other 
classes,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agriculturists  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  the  fullest  possible  meas- 
ures looking  to  their  betterment  and  the 
removal  of  any  inequalities  or  unfair  bur- 
dens, are  accomplished.  It  surely  is  not 
necessary  to  do  this,  however,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  classes  and  at  the  risk  of 
ruination  of  our  great  industrial  fabric, 
built  up  with  great  care  and  national 
efficiency.  A  great  Toronto  daily  sets 
forth  admirably  the  relation  of  manufac- 
turers to  agriculturists  in  the  following 
words: 

"If  agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Dominion,  industry  is  the  sinew  and 
brawn.  Each  is  vitally  important;  they 
are  interdependent.  Progress  and  pros- 
perity for  one  invariably  means  progress 
and  prosperity  for  the  other.  Their  suc- 
cess provides  food  or  their  failure  pro- 
vides famine  for  the  people.  Trade  bal- 
ances depend  upon  their  activity.  A  fav- 
orable balance  swells  Canada's  bank  roll, 
and  the  people  become  prosperous  and 
very  happy  under  normal  conditions." 

Reciprocity 

We  are  told  that  especially  in  the  West, 
peopled  so  largely  with  American  citi- 
zens of  an  excellent  class,  there  is  more 
or  less  of  a  demand  for  reciprocity,  if  not 
a  closer  connection  with  the  United 
States,  which  perhaps  is  quite  natural, 
particularly  among  the  class  referred  to. 
While  as  Canadians  we  value  more  than 
ever  our  friendship  with  the  great  nation 
to  the  south  of  us,  yet  we  believe  we  have 
an  important  part  to  play  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  great  British  Empire  and 
in  working  out  our  own  future.  When 
there  was  an  agitation  for  reciprocity  in 
1911,  and  which  certain  elements  in  our 
population  are  now  trying  to  revive,  the 
majority  of  the  people  decided  against  it 
and  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  our 
national  political  and  fiscal  policy  and 
entity.  As  nothing  has  occurred  since  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  we  were  mistaken 
at  that  time,  it  is  perhaps  well  now  to 
emphasize  our  views  and  refresh  our 
minds  on  the  question  by  referring  to 
what  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States  thought  of  the  reciprocity  cam- 
paign and  of  its  effect  upon  Canada  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  In  a  letter 
written  at  the  time  to  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  made  public  afterwards,  President 
Taft  said: 

"The  amount  of  Canadian  products  we 
would  take  would  produce  a  current  of 
business  between  Western  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  would  make  Can- 
ada only  an  adjunct  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  transfer  all  their  important 
business  to  Chicago  and  New  York  with 
their  bank  credits  and  everything  else, 
and  it-would  increase  greatly  the  demand 
of  Canada  for  our  manufactures.  I  see 
this  is  an  argument  against  reciprocity 
made  in  Canada,  and  I  think  a  good  one." 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  Taft  is  an  ex- 
tremely capable  business  man  as  well  as 
politician,  and  he  recognized  at  once 
what  even  a  measure  of  reciprocity,  such 
as  was  then  proposed,  would  mean  to 
both  countries.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  our  shrewd  friends  in  the  United 
States  saw  in  the  proposition  what  some 
of  our  Canadian  politicians  and  others 
were  blind  to.     The  war-time  measures 


of  reciprocity  that  have  been  created  are 
hardly  a  valid  argument  for  their  oper- 
ation in  normal  times  from  a  national 
standpoint.  Surthy  we  would  not  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  want  to  plac*  our  country 
and  our  national  existence  in  the  condi- 
tion so  well  described  by  Mr.  Taft,  nor 
are  we  ready  to  believe  that  our  destiny 
lies  in  a  serverance  of  Empire  ties.  Al- 
ready Great  Britain  is  taking  steps  to 
bind  all  parts  of  the  Empire  together  in 
closer  commercial  relations  for  after-the- 
war  trade.  We  in  Canada  have  helped 
to  create,  as  well  as  bear,  heavy  Empire 
war  burdens  and  this  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  our  full  share  of  peace  respon- 
sibilities; in  fact  our  national  and  our 
Empire  obligations  must  now  be  para- 
mount in  our  thoughts  and  plans  and 
receive  greater  and  more  serious  atten- 
tion than  ever  in  the  past. 

Hostility  to  Manufacturers 

It  would  appear  from  the  propaganda 
being  waged  with  such  vehemence 
against  the  manufacturers  of  Canada 
that  the  chief  view  presented  is  that  the 
tariff  is  retained  solely  to  benefit  the 
manufacturers  and  to  oppress  all  other 
classes  of  the  people,  the  farming  com- 
munity in  particular;  in  fact  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  propaganda  in  a  recent 
article,  which  throughout  is  full  of  abuse 
of  the  manufacturers,  commences  the 
same  by  quoting  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  in  June,  1893,  as  follows: 

"But  I  appeal  to  your  judgment  in 
the  face  of  the  experiment  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  under  the  system  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Conservative  party 
which  was  dubbed  the  'National  Policy,' 
to  say  if  that  system  was  not  vicious  in 
principle,  iniquitous  in  its  terms,  and 
dangerous  in  its  consequences,  I  say  that 
it  is  vicious  in  principle." 

Now  this  quotation  '  is  evidently 
brought  forward  to  give  the  farmers  of 
the  West  the  view  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  is  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade  and  a 
non-believer  in  the  National  Policy.  It 
would  have  been  more  honest  had  the 
writer  stated  that  when  Sir  Wilfrid 
came  into  power  and  was  in  the  saddle 
for  so  many  years  he  found  the  reten- 
tion of  the  National  Policy,  as  reflect- 
ed in  the  tariff,  to  be  entirely  necessary 
in  order  that  proper  revenues  mi.tjht  be 
raised  for  the  country.  The  writer  in 
, question  further  refers  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  his  "Hymn  of  Hate"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  'in- 
fant' we  have  so  tenderly  nursed  for 
fifty  years  has  become  a  selfish  giant, 
as  ruthless  and  destructive  as  the  one 
we  are  sending  our  armies  to  resist  in 
Europe  to-day.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  has  the  mailed  fist 
of  special  privilege  so  plainly  shown  it- 
self." 

Trade  and  Tariff  Board 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  can  no  longer  keep  si- 
lence, either  in  their  own  interests,  the 
interests  of  labor,  or  the  great  national 
interests  of  this  country.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  present  tariff,  with 
changes,  here  and  there,  was  enacted  as 
a  great  national  policy,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  one  class,  but  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation  at  large.  No  one 
who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  our  Dominion  can  say  that  it 
has  not  justified  its  existence.  An  enor- 
mous  revenue   has  to  be  raised   in   any 


case  and  in  no  other  way  can  the  amount 
produced  by  the  tariff  be  raised  so  easily 
and  fairly  as  by  the  present  methods, 
which  at  the  same  time  incidentally  give 
reasonable  protection  to  our  great  manu- 
facturing industries.  Manufacturers  feel 
that  the  tariff  could  and  should  be  chang- 
ed here  and  there,  and  so  amended  that 
it  would  apply  more  scientifically  than 
it  does  at  the  present  time.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  the  manufacturers  would 
like  to  see  created  what  might  be  termed 
A  Trade  and  Tariff  Board";  such  a 
Board  to  be  composed  of  representative 
men  of  actual  experience  and  wide  knowl- 
edge of  commercial  conditions  and  whose 
broad  outlook  and  vision  would  fit  them 
particularly  for  the  proper  study  of  these 
great  questions  so  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terests, this  Board  to  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  time  to  time  their  findings, 
and  if  after  a  full  and  complete  survey  of 
the  situation,  it  be  clearly  established  that 
the  tariff  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  at  large;  nay,  more  than 
that,  if  it  is  not  actually  essential  from 
a  national  standpoint,  then,  I  say,  "Away 
with  the  tariff." 

Not  Simply  Give  and  Take 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must 
all  face  this  matter  in  a  sincere  and 
broad-minded  fashion.  It  surely  cannot 
be  simply  a  matter  of  give  and  take  as 
between  manufacturers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  grain  growers  on  the  other.  Labor 
must  be  consulted  and  considered,  Ihe 
transportation  interests  of  the  country 
(now  so  largely  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment) must  have  their  say,  the  great 
financial  institutions  of  the  country, 
wholesale  and  retail  business,  producers 
controlling  our  mines,  forests,  and  fish- 
eries, are  all  vitally  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  tariff  and  must  clearly 
have  a  voice  as  to  its  retention  or  other- 
wise. In  giving  expression  to  the  con- 
victions of  manufacturers  in  this  man- 
ner, we  should  at  the  same  time  be  glad 
to  meet  the  grain  growers  of  the  West 
and  would  do  our  part  to  try  and  bring 
about  a  conference  to  be  held  a  little 
later  in  the_  season  in  the  city  of  Winni- 
peg; this  conference  to  be  followed  by 
other  meetings,  if  necessary.  We  desire 
most  earnestly  to  co-operate  with  our 
fellow-producers  and  to  show  them  m 
the  frankest  manner  our  problems  and 
to  be  shown  by  them  their  handicaps,  in 
order  that  we  may  each  of  us  see  where 
changes  could  possibly  be  made  that 
would  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  help. 

Industrial  Protection  Essential 

We  would,  however,  be  altogether  in- 
sincere and  dishonest  did  we  not  state 
in  general  terms  that  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is 
that  manufacturers  could  not  possibly 
exist  in  this  country  without  the  small 
measure  of  protection  which  the  tariff 
affords  them.  The  two  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. Speaking  broadly,  Canada  must 
choose  between  the  tariff  with  manufac- 
turers on  the  one  hand  or  free  trade  with- 
out manufacturers  on  the  other;  the  issue 
cannot  be  dodged  and  should  not  be  cloud- 
ed. Living  alongside  a  populous  country 
of  highly  specialized  industries,  catering 
to  a  home  demand  of  twelve  times  a 
many  people  as  we  have  in  Canada,  i 
would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  attempt  to 
compete,  or  develop  our  new  country  o 
the  basis  of  free  trade.  It  is,  perhaps 
interesting  to  note  that,  notwithstandin 
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the  enormous  population  of  the  United 
States  and  the  great  home  markets  that 
are  open  to  them,  they  have  found  it 
necessary,  in  their  own  interests,  to  re- 
tain a  large  measure  of  protection  by 
means  of  the  tariff.  Even  under  the 
present  Democratic  Government,  reduc- 
ed schedules,  the  average  rate  of  duly 
paid  on  imports  of  dutiable  goods  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ended  June  30th,  1916,  was  30.67  per 
cent.,  while  in  Canada,  for  year  ended 
March  31st,  1917,  it  was  only  23.78  per 
cent.,  so  that  our  own  tariff  is  approxi- 
mately only  about  seven ty-five  per  cent, 
as  high  as  the  American  tariff  on  duti- 
able goods.  The  War  Tax  of  IVz  per 
cent.,  although  added  to  the  cost  of  im- 
ported goods,  free  and  dutiable,  was  not 
proposed  or  desired  by  the  manufactur- 
ers. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
those  who  complain  of  our  high  tariff 
walls  have  not  full  knowledge  of  our 
comparative  position  in  this  matter.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  manufactux-- 
ers  pay  heavy  duties  on  much  of  their 
imported  raw  material;  for  instance,  a 
iarge  machinery-manufacturing-  concern 
in  Toronto  have  advised  me  that  while 
the  tariff  on  their  finished  article  would 
appear  to  give  them  a  protection  of  27% 
per  cent.,  yet  their  figures  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  show  that  the  average  rate 
of  duty  they  pay  on  their  raw  materials 
is  25  per  cent.  The  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  in  this  particular  case,  as 
in  the  case  of  very  many  other  lines,  is, 
therefore,  reduced  by  the  amount^  of  duty 
paid  on  the  raw  materials,  leaving  only 
an  extremely  moderate  margin  of  actual 
protection. 

Honorable  Chas.  A.  Dunning,  Canadian 
Director  of  Production,  is  quite  too  good 
a  business  man  not  to  see  very  clearly 
that  even  the  removal  of  duties  on  agri- 
cultural implements  far  the  farmer 
means  that  much  additional  burden  of 
taxation  to  the  population  as  a  whole. 
In  making  his  report  covering  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  duty  on  agricultural 
implements,  he  stated  he  was  "not  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  tariff  reform, 
federal  revenue,  questions  of  permanent 
fiscal  policy,  or  the  age-long  issue  be- 
tween free  trade  and  protection."  Just 
so;  if  these  important  national  consider- 
ations may  be  completely  ignored,  the 
whole  question  is  extremely  easy  of  so- 
lution. Be  it  remembered,  though,  that 
the  two  million  dollars  said  to  be  raised 
yearly  from  duties  on  agricultural  im- 
plements, if  not  so  produced,  would  have 
to  be  shouldered  by  the  people  at  large." 

Should  the  Burden  be  Shifted? 

At  this  particular  time  in  our  national 
history,  when  employment  for  returned 
soldiers  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  when  the  largest 
possible  revenue  must  be  obtained  in  all 
directions  to  carry  our  ei^antic  war  debt, 
the  question  may  fairly  be  asked :  "Is  the 
farming  industry  languishing  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  order  to  help  it  out,  there 
must  be  destroyed,  or  even  impaired,  its 
fellow-producer,  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  this  country?"  In  fact,  the 
weakening:  of  the  latter  from  our  stand- 
point would  mean  pai*tial  destruction  of 
the  former.  However,  perhaps  some  fig- 
ures and  statements  sent  out  by  the 
Grain  Growers'  Guide  (the  official  organ 
of  the  agriculturists  of  the  West)  to 
prospective  advertisers,  would  help  to 
make  clear  the  question  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farming  population.  It  is 
stated  that,  based  upon  the  figures  for 
1917,   there   will   be.   60,000    motor   cars 


purchased  in  1918  in  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces,  having  an  average  value  of 
$1,000  per  car,  making  an  investment  of 
sixty  million  dollars,,'  and  that  another 
ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  accessories, 
will  be  purchased.  It  is  further  stated 
that  while  in  the  United  States  the  farm- 
ers bought  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cars 
sold  in  1917,  the  proportion  sold  to  farm- 
ers in  Western  Canada  was  twice  this 
figure.  It  is  further  stated  that  "West- 
ern Canada,  and  especially  the  farmers 
of  Western  Canada,  should,  therefore, 
be  the  best  prospects  for  your  sales 
efforts  in  1918."  Another  significant 
statement  reads: 

"A  recent  investigation,  conducted 
by  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  into  nearly 
three  hundred  districts  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  confirms  emphat- 
ically the  oft-asserted  claim  that  nowhere, 
and  with  such  unanimity  over  such  a  wide 
area,  is  nature  so  bountiful  or  is  the  return 
per  capita  from  farm  life  so  profuse  as 
in  Western  Canada." 

"The  following  data  are  taken  from  this 
investigation: 

Average  size  of  farm 382  acres 

Number  of  farms  owned 92%% 

Number  of  farms  rented 7%% 

Average   acreage  under   crop.   195  acres 
Average    value    of   farm  hold- 
ings   $11,010 

Average    number    of    persons 

per  farm  home    .  . . ._ 5 

"The  wealth,  as  indicated  above,  is 
concretely  illustrated  by  the  official  list 
of  automobile  licenses  issued  in  Western 
Canada  in  1917.  The  average  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  whole  is  one 
auto  to  every  fifty-seven  people.  The 
average  for  Western  Canada  (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta),  is  one  auto 
to  every  twenty  people." 

Value  of  Cereals  and  Other  Crops 

The  figures  given  also  emphasize  the 
fact  that  in  1917  the  cereal  crops  alone 
averaged  in  value  per  each  farm  $3,725, 
and  that  the  average  capital  worth 
(land,  buildings,  machinery,  live  stock), 
was,  as  stated  above,  over  $11,000  and 
that  the  average  capital  worth  of  the 
Grain  Growers'  Guide  subscribers  was 
$25,878.  Taking  their  own  figures  of  the 
average  value  of  farm  holdings  and  the 
average  returns  for  the  past  three  years, 
it  shows  that  the  cereals  alone,  without 
counting  any  other  crops,  have  produced 
thirty-two  per  cent,  per  year  upon  the 
capital.  There  are  many  other  extremely 
interesting  and  very  satisfactory  figures 
and  statements  given,  all  showing  the 
great  progress  the  agriculturists  of  the 
West  are  making.  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
cereal  crops  mentioned  in  the  Grain  Grow- 
ers' Guide  circulars,  we  have  figures  issu- 
ed in  a  bulletin  by  The  Nor'-West  Farmer, 
taken,  it  is  stated,  from  1917  final  crop 
and  live  stock  reports  of  the  Provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  A  study  of 
these  reports  gives  the  total  value  of  farm 
'products,  other  than  cereals,  at  a  little 
larger  figure  than  the  total  value  of  all 
cereals.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  on  the  average  all  the  expenses  of 
farming  operations  would  be  more  than 
met  by  the  production  of  other  than  cer- 
eal crops,  whether  such  products  were 
sold  or  retained  to  add  to  the  farmer's 
capital.  This,  then,  would  leave  at  least 
the  profit  on  cereals  as  net  returns,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  careful  cal- 
culation, that  it  would  be  quite  double  the 
average  net  profits  of  manufacturing  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  three  years. 


The  first  year  (1915)  was  disastrous, 
generally  speaking,  in  manufacturing,  and 
while  the  last  two  years  have  been  un- 
usually profitable  in  many  lines,  yet  in 
others  war  conditions  have  brought  par- 
alysis. No  class  in  Canada,  however,  re- 
joices more  in  the  prosperity  of  the  farm- 
ers than  the  manufacturers.  We  realize 
that  unless  producers  in  all  classes  in  the 
country,  whether  engaged  in  farming, 
manufacturing,  mining,  fishing,  lumber- 
ing, or  other  forms  of  industry,  are  pros- 
perous, it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  progress  as  it 
should.  It  would  appear  however,  from 
the  figures  given  by  the  agriculturists 
themselves,  as  quoted  above,  that  just 
now  is  not  an  opportune  time  for  them 
to  ask  other  classes  of  the  population 
to  assume  burdens  of  taxation  which 
they  would  like  to  be  relieved  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
number  of  farmers  in  Canada  holding 
ten  acres  and  over  is  633,748,  or  about 
equal  to  the  total  number  directly  en- 
gaged and  employed  in  manufacturing. 

Industrial  Statistics 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the 
National  Policy  has  done  for  Canada, 
and  is  doing  in  the  building  up  of  our 
great  national  "interests,  it  might  be  well 
to  refresh  our  minds  with  some  statis- 
tics. In  the  year  1915  returns  show  that 
the  total  number  of  people  engaged  in 
manufacturing  on  salary  and  wage- 
earners  was  514,883.  If  we  consider  the 
munitions-making  and  other  industries, 
in  which  women  are  now  largely  employ- 
ed, we  might  fairly  estimate  the  total 
number  to-day  as  being  about  650,000. 
If  we  multiply  this  number  by  two  and 
one-half  we  should  probably  reach  the 
total  number  directly  dependent  upon 
the  manufacturing  industry  for  their 
livelihood,  making  1,625,000.  If  we  add 
to  this  total  the  number  of  people  who 
indirectly  make  their  living  on  account 
of  the  total  industrial  dependents,  we 
should  add  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  the  number  varying  according  to 
condition  governing  different  localities. 
This  division  would  include  farmers  and 
truck  gardeners,-  railway  (steam  and 
electric)  workers,  banking  interests, 
civic  employees,  butchers,  bakers,  store- 
keepers, caterers,  etc.,  etc.  Adding  only 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  this  would  give  a 
grand  total  of  over  two  million  persons. 
The  total  capital  employed  is  estimated 
at  two  and  one-half  billions.  The  total 
exports  of  manufactured  products  last 
year  was  $682,521,000.  A  comparative 
estimate  for  our  main  products  for  home 
and  foreign  consumption  for  the  year 
1917.  according  to  the  "Canadian  Annual 
Review,"  is  as  follows: 
Manufactured   products    ..$2,000,000,000 

Field   crops    1,100,000,000 

Dairy    products     and     live 

stock    1,300,000,000 

Forest  products    176.000,000 

Minerals   200,000,000 

Fisheries     34,000,000 

Eggs,  fruit,  etc 40,000,000 

It  might  be  interesting  to  try  and 
figure  out  what  it  would  mean  in  the 
case  of  a  great  manufacturing  centre 
like  the  city  of  Hamilton  to  have  its 
manufacturing  industries  removed.  The 
total  population  of  Hamilton  is  106,000, 
having  increased  from  52,000  in  1900. 
The  total  number  of  manufacturing 
plants  is  340;  the  total  capital  invested 
$110,000,000;  the  total  number  of  hands 
employed,  including  office  and  travelling 
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staffs,  30,000;  total  wages  and  salaries 
paid  per  year,  $25,000,000.  Statistics 
show  that  upwards  of  fifty  United  States 
concerns  have  located  branch  industries 
in  Hamilton,  representing  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  about  $25,000,000.  These 
concerns  of  course,  would  not  have  lo- 
cated in  Canada  except  for  the  incidental 
protection  which  the  tariff  affords.  Con- 
sidering the  extreme  industrial  activity 
at  present  in  a  place  like  Hamilton,  call- 
ing for  large  numbers  of  women  workers, 
it  is  probable  that  only  about  two  and 
one-half  times  the  actual  number  of 
hands  employed  would  be  directly  de- 
pendent upon  industry,  making  a  total 
of,  say,  75,000.  If  we  add  to  this  even 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more,  as  being  in- 
directly dependent  upon  industry,  we 
have  a  total  population  of  over  90,000 
dependents  (direct  and  indirect)  for 
their  living  upon  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Any  interference  in  any  large 
way  with  the  tariff  which  now  enables 
these  manufacturers  to  do  business  would 
practically  wipe  out  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
What  is  true  of  Hamilton  would  be 
measurably  true  of  many  other  towns 
and  cities. 

Agricultural  Implements 
We  might  also  ask  what  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  removing  the 
duty  on  agricultural  implements  ?  There 
are  approximately  160  firms  in  Canada 
making  one  or  more  lines  of  agricultural 
implements,  so  that  the  figures  given  be- 
low do  not  include  many  agricultural  im- 
plement manufacturers  who  make  other 
lines  as  well,  nor  do  they  include  com- 
panies subsidiary  to  or  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  implement  industry.  The 
number  of  agricultural  implement  plants 
proper  is  sixty,  total  capital  employed 
$60,000,000,  total  wages  and  salaries 
$7,000,000,  estimated  number  of  people 
directly  and  indirectly  dependent  upon 
the  implement  business  40,000  to  50,000. 
Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  duty- 
were  removed  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments (and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  rate  of  duty  is  considerably  less  than 
manufacturers  have  to  pay  on  any  ma- 
chines imported  for  use  in.  their  fac- 
tories), and  the  duties  were  also  removed 
from  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  such  implements,  a  few 
of  the  larger  concerns  might  still  live  on 
account  of  their  large  foreign  expert 
business;  yet  as  they  purchase  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  supplies  of  all  sorts 
from  other  manufacturers  in  Canada,  ail 
such  secondary  concerns  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  immediately,  and  there 
would  be  a  general  weakening  and  tear- 
ing down  of  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
dustrial fabric  of  the  country  through- 
out. Figuring  the  total  duty  paid  on 
agricultural  implements  in  1916,  and 
taking  the  total  value  of  the  property  of 
the  farmers  throughout  Canada,  it  means 
about  3V&c  for  every  $100,  or  in  other 
words  a  farm  valued  at  $10,000  would 
pay  on  the  average  annually  $3.50.  This 
does  not  seem  like  a  staggering  obliga- 
tion by  way  of  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional funds.  The  removal  of  the  duty 
on  tractors,  without  any  consultation 
with  the  tractor  manufacturers,  to  see 
what  they  could  do  to  help  out  the  situ- 
ation calling  for  greater  production,  and 
without  even  making  provision  for  the 
rebate  of  the  duty  on  raw  materials  im- 
ported by  the  tractor  manufacturers,  was 
an  unfair  and  unjust  measure.  We  made 
such  representations  to  the  Government 
that  they  finally  rebated  the  duty  charges 
on  raw  materials,  but  the  tractor  indus- 
try, where  hundreds  of  men  were  em- 
ployed and  others  in  anticipation,  as  well 


as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  al- 
ready invested,  has  been  paralyzed,  at 
all  events  for  the  present. 

Manufacturers    Contributions    and   Obli- 
gations 

Manufacturers  are,  however,  quite 
tired  of  the  abuse  that  is  being  heaped 
upon  them  from  interested  quarters,  and 
while  iti  is  readily  admitted  that  there 
may  be  many  schools  of  economists  of 
widely  divergent  views,  yet  it  is  high 
time  that  a  policy  of  standing  together 
in  our  national  interests  be  adopted,  and 
that  we  should  emphasize  the  need  of 
common  honesty  and  sincerity  being 
shown  in  the  statements  that  are  being 
circulated.  The  profits  of  manufac- 
turers, generally  speaking,  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  while  here  and 
there  abnormal  figures  are  shown  (which 
are  subsequently  largely  extracted  by 
the  Business  Profits  Tax),  yet  the  large 
profits  feature  also  applies  in  the  case 
of  agriculturists.  The  great  majority, 
however,  of  these  two  classes,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  classes  in  the  country,  are 
simply  making  reasonable  and  necessary 
headway.  Let  us  look  at  what  manufac- 
turers have  helped  to  accomplish  in  the 
last  three  and  one-half  years. 

1.  Manufacturers  have  contributed 
more  largely  than  any  other  class  to  the 
furnishing  of  men  for  the  colors. 

2.  Manufacturers  in  large  numbers 
have  entered  into  personal  obligations 
with  those  of  their  men  who  may  return 
as  to  giving  them  employment.  As  this 
matter  of  employment  will  be  one  of  the 
most  insistent  questions  after  peace  is 
declared,  it  might  pertinently  be  asked 
how  manufacturers  can  fulfil  their  part 
of  the  compact  if  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country  is  to  be  radically  changed? 

3.  Manufacturers  have  been  called  up- 
on to  assume  greater  burdens  of  tax- 
ation than  possibly  any  other  class,  and 
especially  the  farming  community. 

4.  Manufacturers  have,  perhaps,  more 
largely  than  any  other  class,  contributed 
to  all  patriotic  funds  which  have  been 
launched. 

5.  No  class  has  subscribed  more  liber- 
ally to  all  Government  war  loans,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  very  many 
cases  those  so  subscribing  have  under- 
taken large  obligations  at  their  bankers 
to  enable  them  to  do  this.  Manufacturers 
would  greatly  regret  being  placed  in 
such  a  position,  either  by  reason  of  re- 
moval of  the  tariff  or  taxation  measures, 
causing  strangulation  of  industry,  that 
would  not  permit  them  to  continue  such 
relationship  towards  future  Government 
undertakings. 

6.  No  class  has  supported  the  farming 
community  as  much  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing to  supply  men  for  the  garnering  of 
the  crops,  and  in  many  cases  even  paying 
the  difference  in  wages  over  and  above 
what  the  farmer  contributed. 

7.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  the  Allies 
would  not  only  have  been  short  of  muni- 
tions, but  the  country  would  have  gone 
bankrupt  on  account  of  the  balance  of 
trade  being  against  us.  This  war  in- 
dustrial activity  has  been  recognized  by 
Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith,  Attorney-General 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "She  (Canada)  has  developed  for 
war  purposes  a  resource  of  manufactur- 
ing ability  of  which  no  one  could  have 
supposed  her  capable." 

The  time  has  arrived,  therefore,  when 
the  Government,  members  of  Parliament, 
and  the  people  at  large  must  be  fair  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this   country  and 


not  consider  their  interests  as  a  foot- 
ball to  be  kicked  about  by  interested 
politicians  and  others,  otherwise  the  na- 
tional interests  are  sure  to  be  adversely 
affected.  The  tirade  of  abuse  has  already 
gone  too  far. 

Australia's  Attitude 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  Australia  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Hughes,  called  all  the  manu- 
facturers together  in  conference  and  out- 
lined to  them  a  very  definite  scheme, 
calling  for  their  help  and  promising  the 
co-operation  of  the  Government  for  the 
furtherance  of  industry,  and  especially 
to  try  and  secure  export  business;  in 
other  words  the  Government  of  Australia 
is  so  seized  with  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining and  enlarging  her  industrial  life 
that  the  Government  commits  itself  to 
plans  of  co-operation  that  are  most  com- 
mendatory. In  a  remarkable  address  at 
Melbourne,  Mr.  Hughes  doses  with  these 
eloquent  and  significant  words: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  with 
proper  organization  we  can  increase  the 
output  of  the  primary  and  secondary  in- 
dustries very  substantially.  We  can 
rapidly  increase  our  export  trade.  We 
can  place  industry  on  a  firm  basis  by  an 
organization  which  will  aid  the  individual 
producer  to  increase  his  output,  find  him 
markets  for  his  product,  and  ensure 
transport  at  reasonable  rates  thereto. 
And  in  this  way  we  shall  reduce  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  us  by  this  great  war, 
rapidly  develop  our  resources,  find  regu- 
lar employment  for  our  people  at  high 
wages,  and  attract  large  numbers  of  the 
right  kind  of  immigrants.  The  war  has 
brought  to  us,  as  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  many  and  grave  responsibili- 
ties. We  must  be  prepared  to  shoulder 
them.  We  have  not  only  to  produce  more 
wealth  to  pay  for  the  war,  and  to  de- 
velop this  our  glorious  heritage,  but  we 
have  to  hold  it  for  the  Empire  and  for 
our  descendants.  But  there  is  something 
greater.  That  far-flung  domain  known 
as  the  British  Empire  produces  every 
mineral  known  to  man  and  every  variety 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Its  wealth  is  uncountable,  its  resources 
illimitable.  Organized,  it  can  control  the 
world;  unorganized  it  must  fall  a  victim 
to  a  more  efficient  nation,  and  its  wealth 
pass  through  divers  channels  to  alien 
lands.  A  deep  and  lasting  obligation 
rests  upon  all  the  dominions  to  play  well 
their  part  in  this  great  plan  of  national 
organization,  without  which  we  are  un- 
done. Inexorable  circumstances,  patriot- 
ism, and  common  prudence  alike  compel 
us  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  will  at  once 
develop  our  resources,  increase  our  pro- 
duction, and  ensure  our  national  safety.'' 
Great  Britain  and  Industry 

Great  Britain  realizes  that  in  order  to 
hold  her  own  as  a  nation  and  maintain 
her  prosperity,  she  has  not  only  to  do 
everything  possible  to  get  hold  of  trade 
again,  which  she  has  temporarily  lost 
during  the  war,  but  she  must  also  J>n' 
herself  in  a  position  to  regain  that  which 
other  nations,  particularly  Germany,  have 
taken  away  from  her  during  recent 
years,  largely  on  account  of  govern- 
mental direction  and  help.  All  sorts  of 
guilds  and  associations  are  being  formed, 
acting  under  the  supervision  and  co- 
operation of  the  Government  in  Great 
Britain,  to  secure  the  fullest  measure  of 
trade  for  British  industries.  Sir  Albert 
Stanley,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  said  recently: 

"He  could  not  help  thinking,  perhaps 
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wrongly,  that  past  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  really  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  fundamental  fact  that  this  was  a 
commercial  era,  and  that  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  great  industries  of  the  coun- 
try was  absolutely  vital  to  its  welfare. 
Unless  industries  could  be  carried  on  with 
an  equal  degree  of  efficiency,  unless  they 
could  produce  their  manufactured  pro- 
ducts at  prices  that  would  compare  fav- 
orably with  those  of  their  great  foreign 
competitors,  what  chance  had  the  country 
of  succeeding  in  establishing  its  place 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world?  He 
thought  that  the  governments  from  now 
on  would  take  an  infinitely  greater  inter- 
est in  industry,  and  would  make  it  their 
business  to  see  that  it  was  carried  on  ef- 
ficiently, and  that  there  would  be  secured 
to  the  country  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  which  would  make  it 
absolutely  secure  against  dependence  on 
any  foreign  country  for  any  essential 
commodity." 

Canada  Being  Poisoned 

In  Canada,  however,  not  only  have  we 
received  no  direct  help  and  lead  from  the 
Government  in  connection  with  planning 
for  our  industries  after  the  war  in  the 
nation's  interests,  but  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  our  population  is  keeping-  the  coun- 
try in  a  foment  of  agitation  which  would 
tend  to  destroy  rather  than  to  build  up. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  pay  off  our  ac- 
cumulated war  debts,  and  that  is  by  pro- 
ducing in  field,  forest,  mine  and  factory  all 
that  we  possibly  can,  and  selling  these 
products  at  as  high  a  margin  over  the  cost 
of  production  as  we  are  able  to  secure. 

As  far  as  export  trade  is  concerned, 
manufacturers  in  Canada  may  be  forced 
in  the  national  interests  to  sell  their  wares 
at  a  merely  nominal  margin  of  profit  so 
as  to  help  preserve  the  balance  of  trade 
and  at  the  same  time  give  employment  to 
the  largest  possible  number  of  people.  The 
crux  of  the  situation  calling  forth  denun- 
ciation of  industry,  we  believe  to  be  just 
here.  Interested  parties  have  poisoned 
the  minds  of  agriculturists  and  other 
classes  in  this  country  and  have  led  them 
to  believe  that  the  manufacturers  not  only 
received  directly  an  enormous  advantage 
from  the  tariff  which  they  were  not  en- 
titled to,  and  in  consequence  were  making 
profits  which  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
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the  risks  involved,  but  were  also  actuated 
by  the  most  selfish  motives.  It  is,  there- 
fore, opportune  to  say  fairly,  honestly, 
and  empluttically  that  the  average  net  re- 
turn from  the  investment  of  capital  in 
industry  is  not  more  than  it  should  be  to 
encourage  men  to  take  the  risks  i-nrident 
thereto.  Further,  while  here  and  there 
large  profits  have  been  made  by  manufac- 
turers, as  is  also  the  case  of  agricultur- 
ists and  other  classes,  yet  the  history  of 
the  past  generation  shows  thousands  of 
abandoned  industrial  enterprises  in  which 
men  have  lost  their  all,  just,  as  there  have 
been  abandoned  farms  that  were  not 
made  to  pay. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  re- 
cent returns  made  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  out  of  250,000  trading  and 
manufacturing  concerns  over  100,000 
earn  no  net  income  whatever;  in  addition 
90,000  of  them  make  less  than  $5,000  per 
year,  some  of  whom  have  very  large  capi- 
tal invested.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  Can- 
ada: the  few  succeed,  whom  we  all  hear 
about  from  the  housetops,  and  the  many 
either  just  get  along  or  languish  and  die. 

Agriculture  Needs  Home  Markets 

The  Old-world  countries  are  already 
taking  steps  to  make  themselves  more  self- 
contained  and  self-supporting  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food  stuffs.  It  may  not  be  long, 
therefore,  before  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  realize  that  they  must  depend 
more  largely  than  ever  before  upon  the 
home  markets.  To  this  end,  manufactur- 
ing industries,  if  encouraged,  should  be 
established  all  through  the  West  as  soon 
as  the  population  is  able  to  take  care  of 
them  and  raw  materials  may  be  secured. 
No  nation  can  become  great  that  is  con- 
cerned solely  with  agriculture.  Every 
important  country  in  the  world,  except 
Great  Britain,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  gives  protection  to 
its  home  industries,  and  many  believe  that 
she  will  be  forced  to  fall  into  line  after 
the  war  is  over.  Under  free  trade,  agri- 
culture has  not  prospered.  A  writer  in 
The  Athenaeum,  for  February,  1918,  in  a 
remarkable  article,  admits  that  he  was 
"brought  up  to  revere  free  trade,"  but  be- 
lieves the  time  has  arrived  for  fresh  con- 
sideration and  revision.  He  says:  "The 
politicians  must  now  see  that  it  is  life 
and  death  for  England,  and  for  English 
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men  and  women;  it  is  no  game  for  political 
struggles,  no  academic  arena  for  non-par- 
ticipant, detached  philosophers." 

This  section  of  my  address  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  statement  that  the 
challenge  of  the  grain  growers,  through 
their  official  paper,  to  the  manufacturers 
to  declare  themselves  on  the  tariff,  and 
to  which  I  was  compelled  to  respond,  led 
me  to  study  the  question  from  their  stand- 
point as  well  as  ours.  If  the  figures  given 
do  not  tell  all  the  story,  and  •■the  agricul- 
turists of  the  West  are  not  receiving  pro- 
per consideration,  then  we  should  be  the 
first  to  co-operate  with  them  in  trying  to 
remedy  their  difficulties. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  condition  existing 
among  the  truck  farmers  and  gardeners 
of  the  East  whereby  they  receive  only  an 
average  of  thirty-five  cents  as  their  por- 
tion of  every  dollar's  worth  of  products 
sold.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  a  wrong  that 
should  be  righted,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
facilities  of  our  Association  would  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested. 


Concluding  Words 

In  concluding  my  address,  I  desire  to 
thank  my  fellow  officers,  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  Coun- 
cil, as  well  as  the  membership  throughout, 
for  the  remarkable  sympathy,  support 
and  confidence  so  often  expressed  during 
my  term  of  office.  This  association  and 
experience  have  been  to  me  a  source  of 
happiness  and  joy  that  will  cheer  me 
throughout  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  bespeak  the  same  con- 
sideration for  my  successor. 

I  should  also  like  to  give  utterance  to 
my  warm  feelings  of  esteem  towards  our 
loyal,  hard-working,  and  efficient  staff  at 
Head  Office  and  at  all  the  Branches.  We 
have  a  splendid  organization  extending 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  that  is  being  used  to 
further  the  interests  of  trade  and  com- 
merce throughout  our  glorious  Dominion. 

It  is  a  time  to  build  up  and  not  tear 
down — a  time  for  co-operation  and  not  op- 
position— a  time  to  stand  to  our  tasks  and 
not  be  found  shirking — a  time  to  act  un- 
selfishly and  not  be  moved  by  greed — a 
time  for  national  unity  and  not  discord — a 
time  to  fight  our  battles  bravely  and  not 
lose  faith  in  God  that  right,  not  might, 
will  soon  rule  all  the  world. 


WEST  15  ALONG 


WAY  FROM 


EAST 


AS  the  crow  flies,  it's  close  to  3,000  miles  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver. 
In  towns  all  along  the  way  there  are  local  representatives   of  THE  MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY  who   are   in 
receipt  of  handsome   incomes  for  work  they  do  for  us. 
Within  the  next  month  alone  we  will  pay  out  THOUSANDS   OF  DOLLARS  to  our  representatives  for  subscriptions  obtained 
to  MACLEAN'S  and  FARMERS'  MAGAZINES.     Remember,  this  is  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire 
— it  is  an  honor  to  work  for  such  a  firm. 

A  good  share  of  this  money  to  be  paid  out  within  the  next  month  should  come  to  you.    You  can  earn  it  in  your  spare  time. 
We  will  gladly  show  you  HOW! 

Address — Department  B3, 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  143  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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Farmers  of 
Big  Calibre 

THEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  biggish 
way  in  production — dairy  pro- 
ducts, live  stock,  grain.  They  are 
merchant  farmers — regarding  farm- 
ing not  merely  as  an  occupation — a 
means  ef  livelihood,  but  as  a  business. 
And  so  they  read  business  papers — or  the 
business  portions  of  newspapers — with 
keen  interest  and  educated  intelligence. 
Their  outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They 
are  well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be 
leaders,  or  are  acknowledged  leaders. 
They  are  giving  farming  a  new  eateem 
— a  new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  accounts 
are  fat  and  their  holdings  of  securities 
are  sizeable. 

To  farmers  «£  the  type  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors  which  affect  markets. 

THE  Editor  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Post,  writing 
always  about  agriculture  in  relation 
to  the  nation's  business.  Another  regu- 
lar contributor  is  the  Editor  of  CANA- 
DIAN GROCER,  who  reviews  each  week 
the  cereal  situation,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  milling.  Other  equally  authori- 
tative men,  in  signed  articles,  contribute 
on  subjects  familiar  to  them.  Always 
there  is  the  story  of  some  man  who  has 
achieved  brilliant  success — a  story  of 
gripping  interest  because  it  is  true, 
graphically  written — a  romance  of  en- 
deavor. 

FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to  get  acquainted  with  it? 

The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  farmer,  or  are 
looking  forward  to  becoming  one,  we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.  THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of  interest  and  profit. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
Dept.  F.M.,    143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

I  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
weekly,  for  four  months. 

(Signed) 


Investments  6  Insurance 

For  tke  Farmer 

A  Little  Talk  on  the  Price  of  Victory  Bonds 

Why  There  is  an  Apparent  Discrepancy  Between  the  Issue  Price 

and  the  Current  Price. 


EVER  since  the  Victory  Loan  was 
floated  last  fall,  there  has  been  per- 
sistent buying  of  the  bonds  by 
people  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
wished  to  add  to  their  holdings  of  Can- 
ada's premier  security.  Necessarily  there 
has  been  an  equivalent  amount  of  selling 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  found  it 
necessary  through  force  of  circumstances 
to  dispose  of  their  original  purchases. 
This  much,  however,  can  be  said;  the  buy- 
ing has  always  kept  pace  with  the  selling 
and  has,  in  fact,  ruled  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  latter.  As  a  result  it  has  never 
been  a  matter  of  any  difficulty  for  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  transfer  of 
bonds  to  find  a  purchaser  for  every  bond 
that  has  appeared  on  the  market  and,  as 
might  quite  easily  have  been  the  case  had 
not  this  been  so,  the  price  of  the  bonds  has 
never  once  sagged. 

The  people  of  Canada  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  showing  made  by  their  first 
Victory  Loan.  To  no  other  nation  can 
similar  credit  be  given  for  maintaining  the 
price  of  their  war  loans  at  an  equivalent 
of  the  issue  price.  It  is  quite  true,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a  secret,  that  steps  were  taken 
in  the  first  place  to  protect  the  market, 
but  the  natural  absorption  of  the  liqui- 
dated bonds  by  patriotic  Canadians  has 
made  it  unnecessary  to  fall  back  to  any 
appreciable  extent  on  the  supporting  ma- 
chinery. All  arrangements  have  worked 
very  smoothly  indeed  and  to-day  the  price 
of  Victory  bonds  is  higher  than  it  has  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  the 
loan  was  floated. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  readers  of  this 
page  who  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  Victory  bonds  has 
been  maintained.  They  will  recall  sales 
during  the  year  at  97%  and  purchases  at 
98%  and  will,  not  unnaturally,  compare 
these  figures  with  the  good  $50,  $100  or 
$500,  which  they  paid  for  their  holdings. 
It  is  a  reasonable  doubt  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  reconciliation  with  the  facts.  Had 
every  bond  been  purchased  outright  on 
November  1,  1917  at  par,  holders  would, 
on  June  1,  1918,  have  received  exactly  5% 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  which  they 
put  into  the  bonds.  In  other  words  they 
would,  by  that  time  have  been  entitled  to 
a  half-year's  interest  on  the  $100  which 
they  invested  on  November  1,  1917.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  bonds  were  bought 
in  this  way.  Those  who  paid  for  their 
purchases  on  the  instalment  plan,  had  the 
use  of  a  part  of  their  money  for  several 
months,  while  conversely,  the  Government  • 
lost  the  use  of  that  money  for  a  similar 
time.  Those  who  compromised  and  paid 
up  in  a  lump  sum  were  allowed  a  dis- 
count by  the  Government.  In  no  case  did 
the  Government  have  the  use  of  the  par 
value  of  the  bonds  for  a  complete  six 
months.  But  on  June  1,  notwithstanding, 
a  full  half  year's  interest  was  paid.  That 
is  to  say,  bondholders  really  received  more 
interest  than  they  were  entitled  to,  were 
that  interest  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  5%  per  cent,  on  the  money  actually  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.    The  excess 


interest,  therefore,  might  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  a  rebate  on  the  price  of  the 
bonds.  Deducting  it  from  the  par  value  of 
the  bonds,  the  remainder  is  the  sum  ac- 
tually invested  at  5  V2  per  cent,  to  give  the 
desired  yield.  This  works  out  at  betweer 
97  and  98  on  every  hundred.  Accordingly 
when  a  man  sold  his  bond  at  97%  he  was 
not  losing  capital  to  the  extent  of  2%  but 
was  really  getting  back  approximate^ 
the  identical  sum  which  he  invested. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  case  of 
the  next  Victory  Loan,  which  will  be  float- 
ed this  fall,  a  somewhat  different  plar 
should  be  followed  and  one  which  will  " 
not  quite  so  confusing.  Instead  of  ar- 
ranging the  price  so  that  the  purchaser 
will  be  getting  a  half  year's  interest, 
while  the  Government  will  not  be  enjoy- 
ing the  use  of  the  money  for  the  full  six 
months,  the  price  will  be  set,  "such  and 
such  a  figure  and  interest."  That  means 
that  the  question  of  interest  will  be  ad- 
justed at  the  time  of  purchase  between 
the  Government  and  the  bond  buyer.  If 
for  instance,  the  bonds  are  dated  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918  and  the  purchaser  buys  them 
on  December  1,  the  latter  pays  the  fixed 
price  plus  one  month's  interest.  He  then 
receives  a  full  six  months'  interest  on 
June  1,  1919,  but  having  already  paid  back 
one  month's  interest  to  the  Government,  he 
really  only  receives  the  five  months'  in- 
terest or  the  exact  amount  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  method 
under  which  most  bond  sales  are  arranged 
and  such  transactions  as  have  taken  place 
in  Victory  bonds  during  the  year  have 
been  negotiated  on  this  basis.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  capital  and  interest 
separate  and  distinct,  while  there  will  be 
no  such  phenomenon  as  that  already  ex- 
plained, where  the  current  price  of  Vic- 
tory bonds,  while  nominally  lower  than  the 
issue  price,  is  actually  higher. 

Of  course,  if  the  second  Victory  Loan  is 
floated  on  this  basis  and  the  price  is  made 
par  and  interest,  the  yield  will  be  only  at 
the  rate  of  5%  per  cent.  Quite  possibly 
Canadians  might  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  loan  and  make  it  a  success  at  this 
figure  but  it  would  be  a  somewhat  risky 
experiment,  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
yield  on  the  first  Victory  Loan  five  year 
bonds  was  5.81  per  cent,  at  the  time  of 
flotation.  It  will  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  second  Victory  Loan  should  yield 
about  the  same  return  as  the  first  loan. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  fix  the  price  of  the 
loan  just  that  much  under  par  as  will 
raise  the  yield  rate  to  ah  equivalent  of  the 
yield  rate  on  the  first  loan. 

The  first  six  months  of  1918,  have  been 
pre-eminently  a  bond  buying  period  and 
to  those  who  have  followed  the  bond  mar- 
ket during  recent  years,  the  extent  tc 
which  the  Canadian  people  have  been  ab- 
sorbing the  succession  of  issues,  Domin- 
ion, provincial  and  municipal,  which  have 
been  floated  in  that  time,  is  little  short 
of  marvellous.  Prices  have  actually  risen, 
in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  the  pessi- 
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mists  who  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand how  so  many  large  issues  could  be 
placed  without  weakening  the  market. 
The  secret  of  it  all  lies  in  the  wonderful 
attractiveness  of  these  bonds.  Think  of 
being  able  to  buy  province  of  Ontario 
bonds  to  yield  a  straight  six  per  cent. 
Five  years  ago,  even  less,  such  a  develop- 
ment would  have  been  almost  incredible. 
Yet  it  has  been  one  of  the  numerous  op- 
portunities of  recent  months.  And  there 
have  been  other  provincial  issues  running 
from  6  per  cent,  up  to  6V2  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  security  of  the 
.bonds;  large  city  issues  at  similar  figures 
and  first-class  Ontario  and  other  muni- 
cipal bonds  at  prices  from  6  to  7  per  cent. 
It  is  small  wonder  that,  whenever  an  offer- 
ing has  been  made  at  these  astonishing 
figures,  there  should  be  a  scramble  to  pick 
them  up. 

Investors  who  think  that,  if  they  sit  back 
and  wait,  bonds  can  be  bought  at  cheaper 
figures  had  better  take  care.  For  one 
thing  it  should  be  noted'that  the  supply 
of  bonds  is  not  large.  Governments,  both 
provincial  and  municipal,  are  not  ex- 
pending their  capital  moneys  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly  and  have  fewer  bonds 
to  float.  Some  of  our  large  cities,  Win- 
nipeg for  example,  have  not  sold  any 
bonds  since  the  war  started.  Again,  the 
Government  has  the  power  to  stop  flota- 
tions at  any  moment  and  doubtless  were 
the  market  to  soften  an  embargo  would 
promptly  go  into  effect  and,  until  con- 
ditions warranted  it,  no  new  issues  would 
be  allowed  to  appear..  The  only  condition 
which  can  depress  prices  is  the  protraction 
of  the  war  for  a  long  period  of  years  and 
even  then  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that 
such  a  result  would  ensue.  The  wise  in- 
vestor will  not  take  chances.  He  will  take 
advantage  of  the  really  splendid  oppor- 
tunities of  to-day,  which  in  any  case  are 
sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  prompt 
action. 


A  BANKER  TALKS  ON  INSURANCE 

By  Frank  Pike,  Manager  Merchant's 
Bank,  Edmonton 

T  IFE-  insurance  is  a  product  of  de- 
■*-'  veloped  civilization,  and,  in  its 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  we  might  al- 
most add,  Christianity.  Savages  and  wild 
men  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth  pay 
little  heed  to  the  future.  They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth — gluttony  to-day,  starva- 
tion to-morrow.  When  we  look  back  to  the 
carnival  of  extravagance  that  prevailed 
on  these  prairies  a  few  years  ago,  it  is 
enough  to  make  us  wonder  whether  we 
had  progressed  very  much  from  the  days 
of  our  cave  men  ancestry. 

The  great  war  has  brought  us  to  our 
senses.  We  now  take  a  saner  view  of  life, 
and  have  a  greater  realization  of  its 
realities.  People  have  lost,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  malignant  "get  rich  quick"  fever, 
and  are  now  endeavoring  to  arrange  their 
affairs  in  more  thoroughgoing,  systematic 
manner.  They  are  cultivating  habits  of 
thrift  and  economy,  which  will  undoubted- 
ly mean  the  economic  salvation  of  the 
country  and  the  nation.  This  condition  of 
affairs  makes  it  much  easier  for  sound, 
conservative  business  men,  such  as  in- 
surance agents  and  bankers,  to  conduct 
their  business.  You  know,  in  the  banks 
we  go  a  great  deal  on  moral  character  as 
well  as  on  a  man's  financial  standing,  and 
Continued  on  page  55 
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to  do  so,  is  giving  most  vital  help 
to  the  Empire  in  its  crisis. 

Open  a  Savings  account  at  any  branch  of  this  Bank. 


To  Spend  the  Best  Years 

of  one's  life  in  acquiring  property  and  leave  it  all  in 
jeopardy  when  it  might  be  secured  by  Life  Insur- 
ance is,  to  say  the  least,  unbusinesslike. 

A  sufficient  Life  Policy  has  kept  intact  many  an 
estate  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  ruin  for 
want  of  ready  cash  at  the  right  time. 

The  Great-West  Life  issues  Insurance  on  most 
attractive  terms. 

Rates  on  request. 

THE  GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 
Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


HeadOffice.Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection   and   Savings 

Policy 


The  Peerless  Perfection  Fence 


Divides  your  stock  and  they  stay  where  you  put  then 
-       fonce  that  serves  you  for  all  time.    Can't  rust,  sag  or  bre 
down.    Stands  any  weather.    Each  joint  securely  held  with  t. 
Peerless  lock,   all  parts  heavily  galvanized,   the  strongest,   most 
serviceable  farm  fence  made  and  fully  guaranteed. 
SEND    FOR    CATALOG    of  all   kinds   of  fencing   for  farms,   ranches, 
,.arks.  cemeteries,  lawns,   poultry  yards,  ornamental  fencing  anil  gates.     See  the 
.      Peerless    line    at    your    local    dealers.      Agents    wanted    in     open    terntor 

THE  BAN  WELL- HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY.  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


OAZOR      BLADES      SHARPENED      BY 
experts    —    Gillette,    35c    dozen ;    Ever- 
ready,    25c.      Mail    to    Albert    Keen    Edge 
Co.,    180    Bathurst   Street,    Toronto. 

(tf  Aug.  15) 


FARMS   FOR   SALE 

215  ACRES-  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box    C,    Farmers'    Magazine. 


A/jTDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  IN 
housework    in    Toronto.      Good   wages 
and     a     permanent     home.       Apply     B.     G. 
Newton,    c/o    Farmers'    Magazine. 


EARN  AN  EXTRA   $5. 

Y<DUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize 
you  to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for 
renewal  and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


MORE   DOLLARS 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
•  out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.    GET  RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


THE    EX-SOLDIER    FOR   THE    LAND 

Continued  from  page  9 

many  is  to-day  reaping  the  benefits  of 
her  development  of  agriculture  in  the 
past  three  or  four  decades  while  Britain 
is  now  paying  dearly  for  her  cheap  food 
enjoyed  for  many  years.  These  facts 
stand  out  so  clear  to  many  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  make  every  country  as  self 
supporting  in  the  matter  of  essentials  as 
possible. 

The  problem  of  procuring  sufficient 
labor  on  the  land  divides  itself  into  two 
phases:  that  of  the  immediate  future  and 
that  of  conditions  after  peace  returns. 
For  the  first  we  have  women  doing  much. 
Even  retired  farmers  more  weak  physi- 
cally than  financially  are  working  either 
as  laborers  or  gardeners  to  increase  pro- 
duction. All  honor  to  both  these  sources 
of  labor.  They  are  as  generally  appreci- 
ated as  they  are  to-day  badly  needed. 

AGRICULTURE  A  POPULAR  STUDY  IN   KHAKI 
UNIVERSITY  AND  GERMAN  PRISON  CAMPS 

For  the  future  some  more  satisfactory 
and  stable  labor  must  be  procured.  What 
are  the  possibilities  of  the  ex-soldier  for 
the  land?  There  are  evidences  that  num- 
bers of  men  now  overseas  are  interested 
in  studying  agriculture.  At  the  Khaki 
University  established  now  in  England 
and  France,  one  of  the  popular  subjects 
with  the  men  is  agriculture.  At  Witley 
Camp  in  England  last  winter  one  thous- 
and students  were  enrolled.  Two  hundred 
were  studying  agriculture,  two  hundred 
taking  a  business  course  while  the  re- 
maining eight  hundred  were  divided  into 
smaller  groups  studying  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. During  my  stay  in  London  I  found 
about  sixty  soldiers,  who  were  employed 
in  the  day  time,  attending  evening  classes 
in  agriculture.  This  class  was  held  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  London  University  and 
was  started  by  Dr.  Tory  of  the  Khaki  Uni- 
versity and  his  staff. 

While  at  Crefeld  camp  in  Germany  a 
class  in  agriculture  was  started  for  the 
officers  there  interned.  Over  one  hundred 
officers  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire were  in  attendance.  Many  of  these 
were  the  owners  and  managers  of  large 
estates,  some  were  young  army  officers 
who  saw  their  chance  of  advancement 
gone  for  ever,  their  private  income  dwindl- 
ing fast  in  purchasing  power  and  their 
ambition  drifting  towards  three  acres  and 
a  cow.  These  indications  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  from  the  ex- 
soldier  for  small  farms  where  fruit  and 
poultry  would  be  the  source  of  income, 
farms  where  mixed  farming  could  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  and  larger  farms 
where  more  extensive  methods  prevail. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CAPITAL — GERMAN  BANKS 
LEND  OVER  £1,000,000  A  DAY  TO 
SMALL  LAND  HOLDERS 
What  are  the  chances  in  this  country  of 
supplying  this  need?  And  what  prospect 
is  there  for  success  for  the  new  farmer 
whom  we  so  badly  need?  Something  has 
already  been  done  in  pioneer  districts  for 
the  returned  soldier  without  capital  who 
is  suited  with  such  an  environment.  Care 
must  be  talten  to  avoid  fitting  square 
plugs  into  round  holes.  Agricultural  in- 
vestigation in  Britain  reveals  the  fact 
that  many  failures  result  from  applying 
extensive  methods  to  situation  and  capital- 
ization which  demand  intensive  systems. 
We  in  Ontario  suffer  much  on  this  ac- 
count. The  figures  procured  by  Professor 
Warren  in  a  rural  survey  in  New  York 
State  some  years  ago  show  that  labor  in- 
come in  general  farming  is  greater  from 
the  larger  farms.     The  rural  survey  in 


Peel  county  last  year  gives  the  same  re- 
sult. This  clinches  the  argument  that  for 
the  production  of  grain  and  beef  one 
hundred  acres  is  too  small  a  unit.  Dis- 
tricts destined  to  become  producers  of 
grain  and  beef  should  not  be  cut  into  such 
small  holdings  that  over-capitalization  in 
the  matter  of  buildings,  and  implements 
preclude  the  possibility  of  them  ever  be- 
coming profitable. 

There  will  also  be  a  demand  for  small 
allotments,  fruit  farms  and  chicken 
ranches,  about  which  there  should  be  no 
trouble  to  procure  a  supply.  These  are 
developing  and  will  develop  near  the  cen- 
tres as  prices  of  food  stuff  stimulate  home 
production.  It  is  the  larger  farms  in 
isolated  districts  which  show  a  tendency 
to  return  to  the  pastoral  stage  and  these 
demand  more  careful  attention.  Upon 
these  larger  farms  it  is  harder  to  get 
established  with  limited  capital  and  this  is 
where  ample  opportunities  for  co-opera- 
tion for  supplying  capital  present  them- 
selves. The  German  credit  banks  lend 
their  members,  the  small  holders  and 
cottagers,  every  day  in  the  year,  over 
1,000,000  pounds  for  the  purpose  of  food 
production. 

Many  people  think  that  the  ex-soldier  is 
not  a  good  prospect  as  a  farmer.  Yet  for 
years  he  has  been  in  many  conditions 
where  he  had  to  produce  things  for  him- 
self or  go  without — not  a  bad  training  for 
a  farmer.  And  when  he  begins  to  realize 
the  excellent  opportunities  this  country 
gives  of  getting  food  out  of  the  soil  and 
the  productive  possibilities  of  an  acre  of 
soil,  skilfully  managed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  a  fair  measure  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

"Present  abnormal  conditions  are  re- 
stricting the  consumption  of  food  pro- 
ducts. Many  people  are  forced  from  vari- 
ous causes  to  produce  much  of  food  pro- 
ducts usually  purchased  or  go  without. 
Further  one-quarter  lb.  of  margarine  per 
head  per  week  is  doing  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  scarcity  of  butter.  And  the 
quantity  of  unfinished  beef  now  coming 
forward  in  England  as  well  as  some  other 
countries  is  sure  to  turn  the  consumer's 
attention  to  other  things.  The  farmer 
has  to  create  a  market  for  his  produce 
after  normal  conditions  return  by  supply- 
ing a  superior  article  at  a  price  within 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer. 
This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  a 
more  efficient  system  of  distribution.  In 
the  past  farmers  gave  all  their  attention 
to  food  production  and  neglected  the  mar- 
keting end  of  their  business  entirely. 
This  allowed  the  most  uneconomic  system 
of  food  distribution  to  develop.  The  best 
method  of  eliminating  the  waste  in  the 
present  system  of  marketing  and  distri- 
buting food  products  is  the  promotion  of 
co-operation  throughout  the  country.  An 
organized  agriculture  is  essential.  Lately 
we  have  heard  some  complaint  from 
urbanites  that  it  exists.  The  surprising 
thing  about  it  is  its  tardy  arrival  when  so 
many  problems  called  in  trumpet  tones 
for  its  existence.  For  the  present  its  con- 
structive ideas  like  those  of  many  other 
constructive  measures  may  be  held  in 
abeyance. '  After  the  war  its  tasks  will  be 
many,  its  influences  more  prominent  and 
its  existence  justified. 

Even  already  our  farmers  are  becoming 
very  exacting  in  many  ways.  Take  for 
instance  the  matter  of  our  bacon  industry. 
I  have  been  imploring  farmers  to  grow 
more  hogs.  Many  of  them  have  gone  en- 
tirely and  permanently  out  of  the  business, 
their  reason  given  being  that  one  Baron 
Grunt,  of  Bacon  Hall,  Hogtown,  a  partner 
in  the  firm  producing  bacon,  exacted  too 
much  toll,  his  profit  running  as  high  as 
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eighty  per  cent,  recently.  Now  this  shows 
how  fastidious  and  exacting  our  farmers 
have  become.  When  the  writer  was  grow- 
ing hogs  for  about  one-third  the  price  they 
bring  to-day,  the  same  partner  referred 
to,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  reaped  a  pro- 
fit reaching  as  high  at  one  time  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.  When 
patriotism  has  induced  this  partner  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  smaller  dividend,  it  is 
surely  up  to  our  farmers  to  grow  more 
hogs.  Any  way  I  am  a  trifle  sorry  for 
said  Baron  because  there  is  usually  too 
much  kicking  of  a  man  when  he  is  down. 
Further  I  should  not  relish  seeing  a  for- 
tune jeopardized  which  I  had  labored  so 
hard  to  assist  in  building  up. 

There  are  many  advantages  for  the 
farmer  in  this  country  which  will  appeal 
to  the  returned  soldier.  In  spite  of  the 
short  season  here  we  are  able  .to  produce 
more  food  per  man  than  European  con- 
ditions permit.  Our  use  of  somewhat  ex- 
tensive methods  and  modern  machinery 
eliminate  much  of  the  drudgery  of  the 
past  still  too  often  prevailing.  Our  sys- 
tem of  land  ownership  is  much  superior  to 
the  system  of  land  tenure  prevailing  in 
many  places.  With  these  advantages 
made  the  most  of  and  sufficient  and  effi- 
cient labor  on  the  land  our  fertile  soil 
might  be  made  as  productive  as  the  sand 
bank  comprising  Denmark  where  produc- 
tion of  arable  land  is  75  per  cent,  greater 
than  with  us.  With  education  and  co- 
operation we  might  hope  to  even  approach 
the  production  per  acre  of  Belgium  where 
they  reckon  on  a  productive  value  per 
acre  of  $100.00  as  an  average  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

THE  SOLDIER'S  ATTITUDE  TO  COUNTRY  LIFE 

Things  other  than  the  material  should 
appeal  strongly  to  the^returned  soldier. 
People  speak  of  the  plowman  poet  and 
philosopher  as  though  he  were  a  peculiar 
phenomenon.  The  wonder  is  that  they  are 
not  all  poets  and  philosophers.  And  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent.  Not  long  since 
one  of  our  Governors-General  visited  a 
Western  farmer,  a  procedure  which  sel- 
dom occurs.  But  he  paid  this  tribute  to 
his  host  "That  farmer  had  a  clearer  head 
for  politics  than  many  I  have  met."  And 
why  not?  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's 
ignoble  strife  opportunities  of  undisturbed 
communion  with  and  enjoyment  of  nature 
afford  the  ideal  environment  of  philoso- 
phers. ■ 

Ruskin  says  that  the  true  peasant  sees 
no  beauty  in  nature.  Perhaps  he  is  right. 
Then  we  have  no  true  peasants  here. 
Even  over  an  enemy's  trench  a  sunrise 
may  be  enjoyed.  The  sunsets  of  Southern 
Europe  are  glorious.  But  the  most 
beautiful  sunset  which  I  recollect  was  one 
I  enjoyed  while  sitting  on  the  fence  on  an 
Ontario  farm  after  a  day  of  real  work. 

The  ground  was  yielding  up  that  indes- 
cribable odor  of  earth  after  showers.  In 
the  East  appeared  the  covenant  that  floods 
shall  be  no  more.  The  sun  bade  good 
evening  to  us  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds 
and  gently  disappeared  beyond  the  hori- 
zon. And  the  enjoyment  of  this  sunset 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  realization 
that  all  these  contributing  factors  were 
but  reiterations  of  the  promise  that  seed- 
time and  harvest  shall  not  cease. 

Carlyle  eulogizes  the  toil-worn  crafts- 
man and  inspired  thinker  and  continues. 
"Unspeakably  touching  is  it  when  I  find 
both  dignities  united."  Rural  conditions  in 
this  country  now  offer  an  opportunity  of 
uniting  these  dignities.  They  offer  a  fair 
opportunity  of  acquiring  necessary  ma- 
terial comforts  and  some  little  leisure  to 
reflect  in  an  environment  which  has  pro- 
duced all  that  is  best  since  the  world  began. 


Palmer^ 

Summer  Packs 


*> 


V! 


fcV 


are  sometimes  called  plough  shoes  or   harvest 
shoes  because  they  are  especially  designed  for 

wear   in   the    ploughing   and   harvesting 

seasons. 

You  will  not  be  troubled  with  tired, 
aching  feet  after  doing  a  hard  day's  work 
in  Palmer 's  Summer  Packs,  because  they 
are  light  in  weight,  durable,  roomy,  com- 
fortable and  waterproof. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  pair  of  these. 
"Moose  Head  Brand"  shown  above  is 
stamped  on  every  pair. 


JOHN  PALMER  CO.,  LTD. 

FREDERICTON,  N.B..  CANADA. 
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Ontario  Veterinary  College 

110  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO.  CANADA 

Under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  Ontario. 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto 

College  Reopens  Tuesday,  1st  October,  1918 

Calendar  sent  on  application 
E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.  S.,  M.  Sc,  Principal 


ST.    MARGARET'S    COLLEGE 

TORONTO        A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS       CANADA 
FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  from  preparatory  to  honour  matriculation, 

FULL       COMMERCIAL        COURSE — MUSIC — ART — HOUSEHOLD       SCIENCE — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION — GAMES — SWIMMING 

Mrs.  George  Dickson,  President  Miss  Isobe!  G.  Brown,  Principal 

Miss  Florence  Neelaods.  B.A.  Head  ot  Senior  House  Miss  Marjory  n.  Ford,  Head  of  Junior  House 

School  Reopens     Tuesday,  September  17th  Calendar  sent  on  application 


ONTARIO    LADIES 

WHITBY    -    ONTARIO.  ^<r-  *  -T -■"■'—^ 

Public  School  to  Second             '^tvtltifitt  1 

Year  University,       ,v//\1mUhI        ^— * 
Household  Science,      S^  J^m 

•    COLLEGE 

School  Re-opens  Sept.  11,  1918 
S.       Civic  and  Parliamentary 

?5fcv      Studies,  Gymnasium 
ggj^.     Work  and  Swimming. 

^^k    For  Calendar  apply  to 

Jf2k    Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.  A. 

^fifff^K               J'* nru                  94 

Music  :  Instrumental,       >jfe| 
Vocal,      yKT? 
Commercial,    jUf  '  -- 1. 
Elocution,    Art.    ^3W 

A  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 


Bishop  Bethune  College,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Visitor,  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  TORONTO 

Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  the  examinations  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Young  children  also  received.     Fine  location.     Outdoor  games  and  physical   training. 

The  Musical  Department  (Piano.  Theory  and  Harmony)   will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Master,  and  of  a 

Sister,  who  for  twelve  years  taught  in  the  School  with  marked  success. 
Voice  culture  will  be  in  charge  of  a  qualified  mistress. 

For  term.  «nd  partlcul«r>.  apply  to  the  SISTER  IN  CHARGE,  or  to  THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  THB  DIVUi*.  Dm  9*..  TOBONTO 
College    Re-opens   Thursday,    September   IE. 
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Butter  Pail 
with  fitting  cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pail,  and  tubs,  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  true  household 
saving.  The  butter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  Sold  by 
your   dealer. 

THE    E.    B.    EDDY    CO.,    LIMITED 
HULL      -      CANADA 


SILOS 

EXTRA  CAPACITY 

THE  Toronto  Hip  Roof 
adds  several  tons  cap- 
acity to  this  silo,  because  you 
can  tramp  the  ensilage  right 
up  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 

This  is  one  bf  the  many 
money  making  advantages 
of  Toronto  Silos.  Write  for 
the  book  to-day. — Address. 
ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 
CO.,  LIMITED  lei 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 

12  St.  Antoine   St.,  Montreal. 

Winnipeg        Calgary         Regina 


In   the  'Poultry  Yard 


Rocks  on  Oldham  Farm. 


POULTRY  DONTS 


Don't  allow  your  hens  to  eat  decayed 
flesh  of  any  kind,  unless  you  want  them  to 
get  down  with  limberneck  and  have  many 
of  them  die  from  the  effect  of  it. 

Don't  allow  filth  and  dampness  to 
abound  in  and  around  your  poultry 
roosting  house;  it  will  cause  roup  and  its 
various   attending  ills. 

Don't  let  the  mites  and  lice  get  the 
upper  hand  about  your  place  and  cause 
you  untold  trouble  and  loss  of  both  old  and 
young  stock. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  give  your  fowls  an 
abundance  of  green  stuff  at  all  seasons 
and  all  times;  it  is  their  salvation,  whether 
they  are  old  or  young. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  invest  a  few  dollars 
in  good  stock  any  more  than  you  would 
in  improved  seeds  and  grain  to  insure 
success. 

Don't  keep  any  males  with  the  females, 
unless  you  intend  hatching  the  eggs, 
Eggs  for  market  will  keep  much  longer 
if  they  are  not  fertile. 

Don't  put  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors  of 
eggs  in  one  lot  for  market;  learn  to  grade 
them  so  they  will  look  as  much  like  one 
hen  laid  them  all  as  possible. 

Don't  allow  a  dirty  stale  egg  to  go  into 
your  market  basket  no  matter  how  high 
they  are  or  how  badly  you  need  the  money. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  work  with  your 
poultry  the  year  round,  as  it  is  the  only 
road  to  success  and  one  must  stick  to  the 
right  track.  Keep  up  interest  in  your 
poultry  both  winter  and  summer.  No 
matter  what  other  duties  you  have,  they 
should  not  be  neglected. 

Don't  expect  every  egg  to  hatch  when 
you  buy  eggs  for  that  purpose  from  some 
good  breeder.  Your  own  eggs,  as  a  rule, 
will  not  do  that  well. 

Don't  attempt  to  raise  more  than  one 
kind  of  good  standard  bred  chickens  to 
reap  the  most  benefit  from  them.  Learn 
to  specialize. 


ease.  As  the  disease  develops  there  is 
fever,  diarrhoea,  di'opping  wings,  great 
depression,  suffocation  and  death.  The 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  aspergillosis  and  tuberculosis 
are  both  cases  of  what  practical  poultry 
men  often  term  "going  light." 

The  spores  of  aspergillosis  are  usually 
introduced  by  moldy  grain  or  feeding  the 
grain  in  moldy  litters  of  straw.  The 
fungus  most  frequently  develops  in  the 
respiratory  system,  mouth  and  lungs. 

One  way  to  safeguard  the  flock  against 
this  serious  disease  is  to  start  in  the  be- 
ginning to  take  the  common  means  of 
prevention,  which  at  the  present  time 
amounts  merely  to  feeding  sound,  sweet 
grain.  Moldy  corn  is  of  particular  dan- 
ger at  this  time. 


DON'T  FEED  MOLDY  CORN  TO  HENS 

By  Frank  L.  Platt,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture 

"Aspergillosis"  is  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ease that  is  fatal  to  chickens,  and  is  the 
result  of  feeding  moldy  grain. 

The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  this  year 
makes  it  especially  important  that  the 
farmers  and  poultry  keepers  should  pro- 
tect their  chickens  by  giving  them  as 
sound  and  sweet  corn  as  possible. 

There  is  no  practical  cure  for  this  dis- 
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POULTRY  YARD  TREE  PLANTING 

By  F.  A.  Kuhn 

The  writer,  having  had  very  good  re- 
sults in  planting  trees  in  his  poultry  yard, 
will  explain  how  he  did  it.  Before  going 
into  details  a  few  words  about  shade  will 
not  go  amiss. 

Shade  is  beneficial  and  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  hens.  That  shade  is  nec- 
essary to  good  poultry  raising  has  been 
proved.  Hens  that  have  no  other  shade 
than  what  they  can  get  by  going  into  th° 
hen  house  soon  become  lazy.  We  always 
find  the  hens  that  have  an  orchard  or  a 
shady  yard  to  roam  around  in  very  active. 
They  are  active  because  they  can  move 
around  in  comfort.  Young  chicks  also 
need  shade.  You  will  find  t,he  birds  which 
are  given  a  comfortable  house  in  winter, 
a  shady  yard  in  summer  and  wholesome 
food  and  fresh  water  all  year  round  are 
the  birds  with  a  good  record. 

Poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing  go 
well  together.  For  that  reason  the  writer 
planted  apple  trees.  After  four  years' 
growth  they  bore  their  first  fruit.  As 
labor  was  scarce  and  having  to  do  all  the 
work  alone,  the  quickest  and  easiest  meth- 
od of  tree  planting  was  used.  B^e  holes 
were  made  just  where  the  trees  were  to  be 
planted.  These  holes  were  made  three 
feet  deep  and  about  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

Into  each  hole  was  placed  a  charge  of 
half  a  stick  of  20  per  cent,  dynamite,  well 
tamped.  After  the  blasting  the  holes  were 
dug  and  the  top  soil  was  kept  separate 
from  the  subsoil.  In  planting  a  tree  the 
top  soil  was  used  under  and  around  the 
roots.  The  subsoil  was  put  in  last.  All 
the  soil  was  well  packed  down  up  to  within 
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six  inches  from  the  top.  To  prevent  the 
hens  from  digging  or  scratching  out  this 
loose  earth  some  stones  were  placed  p+ 
the  base  of  the  tree. 

The  blasting  of  these  tree  holes  im- 
proved the  drainage  where  these  trees 
were  planted.  We  all  know  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  the  poultry  yard 
when  it  rains.  Some  water  and  much 
mud.  After  the  sun  has  shone  on  it  for  a 
week  or  so  we  find  a  very  hard  soil.  Un- 
less the  drainage  is  improved  a  tree  would 
have  a  hard  time  making  growth.  As  the 
blasting  opened  up  the  subsoil  and  made  it 
porous,  it  also  created  a  moisture  reserve 
from  which  the  trees  drew  at  the  time  of 
driest  weather.  The  tree  extended  its 
roots  freely,  having  a  good  root  bed  in 
that  topsoil,  and  later  on  in  the  blasted 
subsoil.  The  writer  found  out  that  with  a 
little  care  at  planting  time,  very  good  re- 
sults can  be  obtained. 


ANOTHER  WAY    TO    TELL    FOWL'S 
AGE 

By  A.  P.  Marshall 
HpHERE  are  many  signs  by  which  with 
A  some  accuracy  the  age  of  birds  may  be 
determined  but  it  is  very  easy  to  be  de- 
ceived if  one  does  not  know  the  real  age 
of  the  bird.  One  method  that  seems  to 
be  about  the  most  accurate  test  is  the 
wing  test.  By  this  like  the  rings  on  a 
cow's  horns  one  has  some  record  in  na- 
ture's way  of  the  number  of  molts  a  bird 
has  made.  It  will  be  found  by  examining 
the  wing  of  a  fowl  that  between  the  sets 
of  primary  and  secondary  feathers  that 
there  is  or  are  one  or  more  real  small 
wing  feathers  each  of  which  represents  a 
year.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  male  as 
the  female  and  affords  a  means  of  detect- 
ing the  old  ones  if  no  record  or  knowledge 
of  ages  is  available. 

It  may  seem  good  to  recommend  keeping 
all  females  and  help  produce  larger  num- 
bers but  we  believe  less  loss  to  all  will  be 
caused  by  working  most  economically  and 
conditions  for  producing  more  will  thereby 
be  made  easier  and  be  more  likely  carried 
out.  Half  the  number  with  twice  the  ad- 
vantage will  frequently  produce  more 
than  twice  the  number  with  half  the  at- 
tention or  available  material  for  encour- 
aging production. 

By  considering  this  matter  before  the 
molting  season  and  using  or  killing  the 
birds  before  they  lose  in  flesh  much  avail- 
able meat  will  be  saved  and  made  use  of 
than  after  the  birds  have  used  the  food 
necessary  to  molt  them  or  are  sold  when 
they  are  spare  and  poor  on  account  of  the 
necessary  drain  on  their  constitutions. 


Tankage  Can  Replace    Meat    Scrap    For 
Hens 

When  tankage  of  good  quality  is  more 
readily  available  than  meat  scrap,  it  can 
likely  be  combined  with  corn  to  make  a 
satisfactory  ration  for  laying  hens.  The 
two  materials  were  of  practically  equal 
value  in  a  test  extending  over  2  years  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  when  they 
were  fed  with  bran  and  corn  in  a  mash. 
Shelled  corn  was  fed  twice  daily  in  the 
litter  to  each  lot  of  30  hens. 

The  tankage  had  a  slightly  higher  value 
per  pound  than  meat  scrap.  It  constituted 
9 M:  per  cent,  of  the  ration  and  the  meat 
scrap  11  per  cent.  Ordinarily  tankage  is 
a  little  cheaper  and  contains  about  a  fifth 
more  protein  than  meat  scrap  does.  Often 
tankage  is  used  in  hog  feeding  and  the 
same  feed  can  also  be  used  for  poultry. 


IMPERIAL  SERVICE 

If   you    are    in    doubt    about    the     proper 
lubricant,   ask  the   Imperial  Oil  man      He 

will  give  you  courteous  attention  and 
sound  advice  on  your  lubrication  problems 
That  is  part  of  Imperial  Service 


FARM  MACHINERY  AN  ASSET  ONLY  WHEN  IN  USE 

YOU  get  no  return  from  your  investment  when  your  farm 
machinery  stands  idle  Delays  caused  by  broken  parts 
or  worn  out  bearings  are  costly  Many  times  these  delays 
can  be  traced  to  improper  lubrication  Correct  lubrication  is 
an  important  factor  in  keeping  your  machines  in  shape  for 
full  service. 

You  take  no  chances  when  depending  on  us  for  lubrication  advice  We 
know  and  will  recommend  to  you  the  correct  Imperial  Oil  for  every 
lubrication  requirement  We  can  advise  you  and  can  supply  the  correct 
lubricant  at  our  many  stations  all  over  Canada  There  is  one  near  you 
Every  Imperial  lubricating  oil  is  sold  in  steel  barrels  and  half-barrels — convenient  and 
economical.  There's  no  waste.  You  use  every  drop  you  pay  for  You  are  sure  it  is 
uniform  and  clean. 

ACorrect  Lubricant  for  evert[  Farm  Machine 


For  Gasoline  Engines 
Trartor.  Auto  or 

Stationary 
POLARINE  OIL 
STANDARD   GAS 
*    ENGINE  OIL 

ForKerosenc  Engines. 
Trartor  or  Stationary 
'  POLARINE   OIL 

HEAVY 
IMPERIAL  KERO- 
SENE TRACTOR 
OIL 
•tHeuoniitiendort  bv  I:  [«? 
nation*!  Harvester  UoJ 


For  Opejl  Bearings  of 
Far m  Machinery 

PRAIRIE 
HARVESTER  OIL 


For  Steam  Cylinder 
Lubrication,  whether 
Tractor  or  Station, 
ary  Type 


THRESHER 
HARD   OIL 


FARMERS— BIG  PRIZES 

The  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show 

will  this  year  offer  large  premiums 
for  classes  of  3  steers.  Must  be  fed 
ninety  days  by  owner. 

Premium  List  ready  August   1st. 

For  further  particulars  write  the  Secretary, 

c/o  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOV 

gm       Gombault's       s^ 

[Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


C*u  — It  ii  penetrat- 
rUl  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
4K*  A  Sores,  Bruises, or 
I  llO  Wounds,  F«lons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  ^osnnd 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
BjiiIu  no  equal  as 
OOll  J    a     Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  al 
who  buy  it  that  it  docs 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 

and 

Reliable    Remedy 

lor 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS--STRENGTHEHS  MUSCLES 

.    Cornbill,  Tex. — "One  bottle  Caustlo  Balsam  did 
my   rheumatism   mora   good  than    $120.00    paid   i 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  1  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggiBts,  or  sent  J 
by  us  express  prepaid.     Write   for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Toronto, Can. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry,  EDMONTON.writes: — 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
etche  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 

STUART'S    PLAPAO-PADS 

are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators    made   self- 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  In  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.    Cannot  slip,   so   cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands    have   successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance   from  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.     Soft  as 
velvet  — easy    to    apply— Inex- 
pensive.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
_   Processof  recovery  Is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.    We  prove  It  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  free.    Write  todsy. 
-  FUMO  CO.,  Block  627  St.  Louts.  Ho, 


Patterns  and  Styles 


8635 


7733 


8384 
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8634 — Little  Girls'  Dress.  As  shown  on  the 
figure,  size  8  years  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
dark  color  linen  for  the  bloomers,  skirt  and  the 
collar,  with  IVi  yards  of  36-inch  white  lawn  for 
the  waist.  Price,  15  cents.  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10 
years. 

7228 — Child's  Set.  In  high,  open  round  or 
square  neck,  with  one-seam  sleeves  m  full  or 
shorter  length  and  plain  trousers.  Size  2  years 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  poplin  for  the 
rompers.  Price,  15  cents.  Sizes  Mi,  1,  2,  4 
years. 

8635 — Girls'  and  Little  Girls'  Apron.  Slips  on 
over  the  head  with  the  body  and  the  sleeves  in 
one.  As  shown  on  the  figure,  size  6  years  re- 
quires 1%  yards  of  32-inch  striped  gingham  for 
the  apron.  Price,  15  cenfc.  Sizes  2,  4,  5,  8,  10, 
12  years. 

7086 — Child's  Rompers.  The  pockets  may  be 
omitted.  As  shown  on  the  figures,  size  6  years 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  madras  for  the 
rompers,  with  %  yard  of  27-inch  gingham  for 
collar  and  cuff  facings  and  belt.  Price,  15  cents. 
Sizes   1,   2,   4,   6   years. 

7732 — Child's  Rompers.  As  shown,  size  4  years 
requires  2  yards  of  36-inch  linen  for  the  rompers, 
with  %  yard  of  36-inch  white  rep  for  the 
colbr  and  belt;  or  2%  yards  of  36-inch  if  made 
of  one  material.  Price,  15  cents.  Sizes  2,  4,  6 
years. 

8112— Girls'  Plaited  Dreas,  with  Bloome.-s  The 
one-seam  sleeves  are  in  full  or  shorter  length.  As 
shown  on  the  figure,  size  6  years  requires  4% 
yards  of  36-inch  galatea  for  the  dress  and  4% 
yards  of  braid  to  trim.  Price,  15  cents.  Sizes  4, 
6,   8,    10    years. 

8384 — Little  Girls'  Plaited  Dress.  The  one-seam 
sleeves  are  in  full  or  shorter  length  and  the  collar 
may  be  omitted.  As  shown  on  the  figure,  size 
4  years  requires  2  yards  of  36-inch  white  linen 
for  the  dress.  Price,  15  cents.  Sizes  1,  2,  4,  6 
-years. 

•  9124 — Ladies'  Dress.  Having  a  waist  with  vest. 
Skirt  measures  1%  yards  at  lower  edge.  Size  36 
requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  plaid  silk  gingham 
and  \V-2  yards  of  36-inch  white  taffeta.  Sizes  34, 
36,   38^~40,    42,   44  bust. 

9139 — Ladies'  One-Piece  Dress.  With  open  neck 
and  one-seam  sleeves.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards 
42-inch  blue  serge,  1%  yards  of  36-inch  blue 
satin  and  %  yard  of  36-inch  white  satin.  Sizes 
34,   36,    38,    40,    42   bust. 

9019 — Girls'  and  Little  Girls'  Dress.  Size  4 
years  requires  I  yard  of  40-inch  rose  voile  and  1 
yard  of  40-inch  white  voile.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10 
years. 


Ladies' 
Golfers 

For   Active  Outdoor   Life 


For  active  outdoor  life  nothing 
equals  in  attractiveness  and 
comfort  Jaeger  Golfers,  in  plain, 
white  and  other  fashionable 
colors.  These,  with  Jaeger 
Spencers,  Cardigans  and  Sweat- 
ers, offer  a  choice  of  garments 
for  outdoor  wear  unsurpassed  in 
attractiveness. 


Dress— 9  019 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  named : 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'   Gazette" 

The     leader     for     breeders     of     Shorthorn 

cattle    in    America,    with    a    history   of   the 

British  work. 

$2.10,    postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 
THE    STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 
By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on   Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA  IN   AMERICA 

By   Joe  E.   Wing 

The  full   story   of   the   growing,    cultivation 

and   curing   of  this   great  hay   crop. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 
By  Joe   E.   Wing 
Prof,   of   Animal    Husbandry   at   the 
O.A.C.,    Guelph. 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,  and  treats   of   breeding,   management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 
By   Carl    W.    Gay 
of   the   University   of   Pennsylvania- 
Covers      structure,      types,      principles      of  • 
breeding   and   horse   in   service.      Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By    Henry 

The   standard  book   in   America   for  feeders 

of    livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 

edition     is    out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 
VEGETABLES 
By    John    W.    Lloyd 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure    basis.       The    book     for    money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose 

A    Canadian    book   by    a    Canadian    writer 

on    the   subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 

368     pages,     and     treats     fully     the     whole 

subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By  Miller   Purvis 

A  thoroughly   reliable   and   informing   work 

for    the    farmer    or  .specialist. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

By   E.    I.    Farrington 

This  is  a  new  work  and  covers  the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  that  will  please  every  per- 
son who  is  learning  to  make  the  poultry 
business   go. 

$1.00,    postpaid. 

THE  MODERN   GAS  TRACTOR 

Its   Construction,    Operation,   Application. 
A   Practical   Treatise. 

Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Auto- 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  De- 
scribes design  and  construction  of  all 
parts,  their  installation  and  adjustment, 
as  well  as  practical  application  and  use 
of  tractors.  Every  farmer  should  have  this 
book. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 
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Using  the  Other  Flours 

Some  Ways  of  Meeting  the  New  Order  to  Use  One  Pound  of 
Substitutes  With  Every  Four  of  Wheat  Flour. 


Samples  of  bread  and  muffins  made  from  the  substitute  flours. 


HpHE  new  order  of  the  Food  Board 
-■■  requiring  private  homes  as  well  as 
public  bakeries  to  use  one  pound  of 
substitutes  to  every  four  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  is  not  going  to  inconvenience  the 
housekeeper  very  seriously.  It  will  not 
even  be  necessary  to  give  up  our  favorite 
recipes,  provided  we  substitute  some  other 
flour  for  part  of  the  white  flour — that  is, 
we  can  follow  our  regular  way  of  making 
bread,  putting  in  one  cup  of  corn  flour  or 
cornmeal  or  barley  flour  or  three  cups  of 
rye  flour  to  every  four  cups  of  wheat  flour. 
We  do  not  have  to  use  even  this  much  of 
the  substitute  in  our  yeast  bread,  because 
we  can  use  a  larger  proportion  of  it  in 
biscuits,  muffins  and  cookies.  The  ques- 
tion in  conservation  is  not  how  or  where 
we  save  wheat  flour  but  that  we  save  it  in 
some  way. 

The  order  defines  the  substitutes  for 
wheat  flour  as  "pure  and  wholesome  corn, 
oats,  barley,  rice,  rye,  buckwheat  or 
potato  flour,  tapioca,  bran,  shorts,  oat 
meal,  rolled  oats,  cornmeal,  corn  starch, 
hominy,  corn  grits,  rye  meal,  rice  and 
potatoes.  Four  pounds  of  potatoes  will  be 
considered  equivalent  to  one  pound  of 
other  substitutes.  "Since  the  order  makes 
it  compulsory  to  buy  one  pound  of  an"  of 
the  substitutes  with  every  four  pounds  of 
wheat  flour,  it  may  be  the  means  of  caus- 
ing us  to  use  more  cooked  cereals  and 
cereal  puddings  instead  of  bread  and 
cakes  and  pastry  with  beneficial  results  to 
the  health  of  the  children  especially. 

In  the  table  below  the  Food  Board  gives 
the  maximum  percentages  of  the  substi- 
tute flours  which  can  be  used  with  good 
results  in  bread,  quick  breads,  pastry  and 
cookies.  It  might  be  well  to  begin  by  using 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  substitute  and 
to  increase  this  gradually  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached.  Meals  should  be  scalded 
before  being  used  in  a  mixture  with  wheat 
flour.  Allow  one  quarter  cup  of  raw  meal 
for  each  cup  of  liquid  required  to  scald  the 
meal.  Cool  to  a  lukewarm  temperature 
before  adding  the  yeast  which  should  be 
dissolved  with  the  remainder  of  the  liquid, 
then  mix  with  the  flour.  For  the  "over- 
night" method  make  the  sponge  with 
wheat  flour  and  part  of  the  liquid,  add  the 
scalded  and  cooled  meal  and  mix  to  a 
dough  with  wheat  flour.  Corn  flour  is 
very  white  in  color  and  will  make  the 
loaf  whiter.  Barley  flour  is  rather  dark; 
it  is  a  soft,  pliable  flour  and  when  used  in 
pastry  or  cookies  less  shortening  is  re- 
quired. 

Oat  flour  makes  a  short  rich  pastry  with 
less  shortening  than  is  required  for  wheat 
flour,  but  of  course  it  is  rather  grey  in 
color.  Buckwheat  flour  gives  excellent 
crisp  short  cookies. 


MAXIMUM    PERCENTAGES    OF    SUBSTITUTES 
TO    USE    WITH    WHEAT    FLOUR 


Quick  bread, 
buns,  muffins, 
pancakes,  etc. 
Yeast     bread. 


Pastry 


Corn 
Flour 


50% 
25,% 


25% 


Barley 
Flour 


50% 
25% 


Cookies 


25% 
(Use  less 
shortening) 
75%         50% 


Rye  or 

Rye      Yellow 
Flour  Cornmeal 


50%         25% 
75%         25% 

(Scald  meals 

before  mix'g) 

50% 


50%         25% 


RYE    BREAD 
2    cups   scalded   milk. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

1  table  spoon  sugar. 

3  cups  flour. 

2  teaspoons   salt. 
V-2   yeast  cake  dissolved   in 
%    cup   lukewarm   water. 

3  cups  rye  flour. 

Put  butter,  sugar  and  salt  in  mixing 
bowl;  add  scalding  milk,  and  when  luke- 
warm, add  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  white 
flour.  Let  rise  to  a  spongy  consistency, 
add  rye  flour  and  knead.  Let  rise  again, 
and  shape  into  loaves  or  rolls.  Place  in 
greased  pans,  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk, 
and  bake. 

ROLLED  OATS  BREAD 

2   cups   boiling   water. 

V2    cup  molasses. 

%   tablespoon  salt. 

1   tablespoon  butter. 

Y2  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

%   cup   lukewarm   water. 

1  cup  rolled  oats  or  oatmeal. 

4%   cups   flour. 

Add  boiling  water  to  oats  and  let  stand 
one  hour.  Add  molasses,  salt,  butter,  dis- 
solved yeast  cake  and  flour.  Let  rise,  beat 
thoroughly,  turn  into  buttered  bread  pans, 
let  rise  again  and  bake. 

BARLEY  BREAD 
(2  loaves) 

1  tablespoonful   shortening. 

2  tablespoonfuls  molasses. 
1%   teaspoonfuls   salt 
2  cupfuls  liquid   (water  and  milk) 

1  yeast  cake. 

2  cupfuls  wheat  flour. 

3  cupfuls  barley  meal. 
2  cupfuls   corn   flour. 

Put  shortening,  molasses  and  salt  into 
a  bread-mixer  or  large  bowl.  Add  scalded 
milk  and  stir  until  shortening  is  melted; 
add  water;  when  all  is  lukewarm  add 
yeast-cake  that  has  been  moistened  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  water.  Then  add 
the  well-sifted  wheat  and  corn  flour  and 
barley  meal.  Mix  well  until  dough  leaves 
the  sides  of  the  bowl  and  is  smooth  and 
elastic.  Cover  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place 
until  double  in  size.  Cut  down,  toss  on  a 
floured  bread-board,  knead  for  a  few 
minutes,  shape  into  loaves  and  put  in  oiled 
pans'.    Let  rise  again  until  double  in  bulk. 
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Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.    Allow  at  least 
sixty  minutes  for  baking. 

WHOLE    WHEAT,    BRAN    OR    RYE    BISCUITS, 
No.    I 

(With   sour  milk   or  buttermilk) 
1   cup  white  flour. 

1   cup   bran,   rye  or   whole   wheat   flour. 
%  teaspoon  baking  soda. 
1   teaspoon   baking  powder. 

1  teaspoon   salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter,  lard  or  dripping. 
About  %  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients  two 
or  three  times,  and  lightly  rub  in  the 
shortening.  Gradually  work  in  the  milk, 
using  a  broad-bladed  knife.  Toss  lightly 
on  a  floured  board  and  roll  out  to  about 
one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  or  shape 
into  biscuits  and  bake  immediately  in  a 
quick  oven. 

WHOLE    WHEAT,    BRAN    OR    RYE    BISCUITS, 
No.   II 
(With  sweet  milk,  skim  milk  or  water) 
1  cup  white  flour. 
1   cup  bran,   rye  or  whole   wheat  flour. 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter,   lard  or  dripping. 

About  %  cup  sweet  milk,  skim  milk,  or  water. 
Mix  and  bake  as  in  Recipe  No.  I. 

BRAN   GEMS 
1   cup  bran. 
1   cup  white  flour. 
%   cup   sugar. 
1   teaspoon   salt. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
1   cup  milk. 

1  egg. 

1  tablespoon   melted   butter. 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking-powder  and 
salt.  Add  sugar,  milk,  egg,  well  beaten 
and  melted  shortening.  Bake  in  greased 
gem  pans  in  a  hot  oven. 

BRAN   BREAD 

2  yeast  cakes. 

2  cups  milk,   scalded  and  cooled. 

1  cup  lukewarm   water. 
y>  cup  molasses. 

7   cups   flour. 

5  cups  bran. 

4  tablespoons   lard  or  butter. 

2  teaspoons   salt. 

Dissolve  the  yeast  in  the  lukewarm 
water  and  milk.  Add  molasses  and  four 
cups  sifted  flour.  Beat  well.  Add  the 
bran,  lard  or  butter,  salt,  and  the  balance 
of  the  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  dough 
that  can  be  handled.  Knead  well,  cover, 
and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Divide 
into  loaves  and  place  in  greased  pans.  Let 
rise  until  double  in  bulk  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

POTATO    BISCUITS 
2    cups    flour. 
V2  teaspoon   salt. 

4  tablespoons  baking   powder. 

1  cup   mashed   potato. 

2  tablespoons   shortening. 
%,  cup  milk. 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking-powder.  Add 
potato  and  shortening,  and  work  in  with 
the  finger  tips.  Add  milk  and  mix  to  a 
soft  dough  with  a  knife.  Roll  out  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  rounds 
and  bake  in  the  oven  or  cook  slowly  on  a 
greased  griddle  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, turning  when  half  cooked. 

POTATO    BREAD 

3  pounds  potatoes. 

1  cup  lukewarm   water. 

5  to  6   cups   whole  wheat  flour. 
l'j   tablespoons  salt. 

3    tablespoons    sugar. 

2  cakes   compressed   or  dry   yeast,   softened   in 
V->   cup   lukewarm  water. 

Boil  the  potatoes  in  their  skins  until 
very  soft.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  peel 
and  mash  the  potatoes  while  they  are  still 
hot.  When  the  potatoes  are  lukewarm 
add  the  dissolved  yeast  cake,  then  the 
other  cupfuls  of  water  and  the  salt  and 
sugar.  Mix  into  this  one  scant  cupful  of 
flour,  and  allow  the  sponge  to  rise  for 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting   for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands   of   farmers   have   responded   to   the   call.      How   about   you  ? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'  rates,  write  to 


H.   A.   MACDONELL,      - 

G.  H.  FERGUSON 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Director   of    Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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about  two  hours.  Add  the  remainder  of 
the  flour  and  knead  thoroughly  until  the 
dough  is  smooth  and  elastic.  Let  rise  until 
nearly  double  in  volume,  then  knead  and 
shape  into  loaves.  Let  these  rise  to  double 
their  volume  and  bake. 

CORN    MEAL    GEMS 
%    cup   corn    meal. 
1   cup  flour. 

3   teaspoons  baking   powder. 
1   tablespoon  sugar. 
1    tablespoon    melted    butter. 
%   teaspoon  salt. 
%   cup   milk. 
1    egg. 

Mix  and  bake  the  same  as  bran  gems. 

BUCKWHEAT    GEMS 
%  cup  sugar. 
1  egg. 

3  tablespoons  butter. 
1    cup   milk. 

1  cup  buckwheat  flour. 
%   cup  white  flour. 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
%   teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  the  sugar  into  the  egg  and  add  the 
melted  butter.    Add  alternately  the  milk 


and  buckwheat  flour,  then  the  white  flour 
into  which  the  baking  powder  and  salt 
have  been  sifted.  Bake  in  greased  gem 
pans. 

KAISIN   OR  BATE   BREAD 
1    tablespoonful    shortening. 
%    cupful    molasses. 
1   teaspoonful   salt. 
1  cupful  hot  water. 
1    yeast  cake. 
1%    cupfuls    rye   flour. 
1  cupful   Graham  flour. 
%    cupful   corn   flour. 
%  cupful  raisins. 

Put  shortening,  molasses  and  salt  into  a 
bread  mixer  or  large  bowl.  Add  scalded 
milk  and  stir  until  shortening  is  melted; 
add  water;  when  all  is  lukewarm  add 
yeast  cake  that  has  been  moistened  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  water. 

Then  add  the  well-sifted  rye,  corn  and 
Graham  flour.  Mix  well  until  dough 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  bowl  and  is  smooth 
and  elastic.  Add  raisins  which  have  been 
chopped  and  well  floured.  Proceed  as 
above. 


Painting  Properly 


Protect  Your  Home  With 
By  J.  S. 


IN  writing  this  article  I  have  but  one, 
and  only  one,  purpose  (with  all  due  re- 
spect to  merchants  and  manufacturers)  and 
in  doing  so  I  believe  I  am  doing  a  favor  to 
all  who  might  read  this,  whether  he  is  a 
farmer,  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  besides 
a  patriotic  duty  to  our  country  in  helping 
to  preserve  the  lumber  resources  of  our 
nation.  That  purpose  is  that  the  good 
honest  farmer  may  know  to  a  better  de- 
gree where  he  is  at  and  what  to  do,  and  to 
be  put  on  his  guard  against  the  inferior 
article  in  ready  mixed  paints,  which  the 
country    is    being   flooded    with    to-day. 

A  most  unfortunate  thing  has  occurred 
since  the  war  commenced  in  1914,  due 
partly  to  the  war  (because  if  the  war  had 
not  started  cheap  paint  would  not  have 
been  offered  wholesale  as  it  is  to-day), 
but  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  retail 
hardware  'merchants  have  become  discour- 
aged by  the  continued  complaints  of  the 
farmers  and  consumers  in  general  that 
come  into  their  stores  on  the  high  price 
cf  paint.  Some  refused  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary price  of  good  paint,  others  threw  up 
the  mail  order  houses  prices  as  an  example, 
that  their  price  was  cheaper  than  what  he 
had  to  offer,  they  little  knowing  that  what 
he  was  offering  them  was  superior  in  every 
way.  Others  threw  up  some  other  mer- 
chant that  was  selling  a  low  grade  paint 
as  an  example,  until  the  merchants  became 
discouraged  with  the  continued  arguments, 
and  decided  that  it  was  better  to  choose 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  handle  the 
same  class  of  lower  grade  paint  as  offered 
by  the  mail  order  houses  and  others,  and 
by  so  doing  avoid  arguments  and  still  se- 
cure his  share  of  the  paint  business  as  be- 
fore. Now  it  has  grown  and  grown  until 
to-day  there  are  few  merchants  that  have 
not  stocked  this  cheaper  paint,  or  fully 
80%  of  them.  Time  will  tell,  and  that  at 
no  great  distant  date.  Will  these  merch- 
ants find  that  they  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  old  sensible  policy  of  offering  the  best 
goods,  even  if  they  cost  more,  and  leave 
this  low  class  of  paint  to  those  who  wish 
to  handle  it,  as  before,  as  the  farmer  will 
find  this  class  of  paint  dear  in  the  long  run? 

Seems  with  the  continued  demand  from 
the  merchant  on  the  manufacturer  for  a  low 
grade  of  paint,  they  were  forced  to  sell  it, 
much  as  the  manufacturer  objected  to  it, 
knowing  well  it  was  not  what  was  wanted, 
until  we  have  the  present  condition  of  the 
almost  all  merchants   carried   good   grades, 


the  Right  Kind  of  Paint. 

Larwin 


paint  and  not  the  kind  of  paint  our  farmers 
want  for  their  splendid  buildings,  to  stand 
against  weather  conditions  that  are  as  ex- 
treme   as    anywhere. 

It  is  true,  under  favorable  conditions, 
these  cheap  paints  give  fair  results,  some- 
times; nevertheless  it  is  not  what  a  man 
who  knows  the  material  which  they  con- 
sist of  would  care  to  put  on  a  good  building. 

Previous  to  1914  a*  farmer  could  go  into 
almost  any  hardware  store,  buy  paint,  and 
never  ask  the  kind  he  was  getting,  and 
almost  alii  merchants  carried  good  grades, 
and  thought  of  nothing  else.  To-day  it  is 
far  from  this.  To  give  you  some  idea  in 
1914  house  colors  cost  the  farmer  $2.70 
per  gallon.  To-day  the  same  paint  costs 
$5.10  per  gal.  Barn  red  cost  in  1914  $1 
per  gal.,  to-day  the  same  costs  $2.30. 
Shingle  stain  much  the  same  as  the  latter. 
These  prices  are  based  on  the  same  margin 
tf  profit  to  those  concerned  then  and  now, 
You  can  see  then  that  there  is  some  differ- 
ence, but  the  difference  is  made  up  in  the 
increased  cost  of  raw  materials  from  which 
these  are  made,  and  not  an  excess 
profit,  as  might  be  assumed.  This  is  the 
difference  you  must  pay  if  you  want  the 
good  article  as  before  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  just  as  much  profit  for 
the  merchants  in  selling  these  cheap  paints, 
and  the  manufacturer  that  makes  it,  as  the 
better  paints,  but  the  one  who  suffers  is  the 
consumer,  or  farmer,  as  he  does  not  get 
what  he  thinks  he  is  getting.     Far  from  it, 


but  true,  it's  cheaper  and  often  satisfies  ( 
for  the  time  being,  but  is  most  generally  re-  I 
gretted  in  the  long  run. 

This  cheap  paint  will  not  cover  the  large    i 
amount  of  surface  the  better  class  of  paint 
will,  nor  will  it  brush  out  as  nice.     It  will    I 
not  last  on  the  building  as  long,  nor  give  as 
good  protection  to  the  building  surface,  be-    I 
sides    the    strong   danger    of   coming   off   by    I 
peeling    or    rubbing    off,    leaving    the    sur-    I 
face  much  harder  and  much  more  expensive    I 
to    prepare    to    receive    the    better    class    of    | 
paint   afterwards.      I  yet   have   to   meet   the 
farmer  who  would  not  use  the  better  paint,    | 
when  shown  the  difference.     Some  know  the 
difference,    but    hundreds    don't,    and    it    is    (I 
these  that  are  victims   of  this  cheap  paint 
trade. 

Cheap  paint,  on  a  lovely  expensive  build- 
ing, where  the   owner  has  used   the  best  of 
lumber,  and  labor  and  design  that  money  could 
buy  costing  hundreds  of  dollars,  is  a  shame.    |i 
When  your  building  costs  say  $2,000  or  pos- 
sibly more,  the  difference  of  the  two  classes    f 
of   paint  is  only  $15  to  $20  or  1  per  cent, 
or  less,  but  if  the  results  turn  out  badly  from 
the  use  of  poor  class  of  paint  it  costs  5  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  building  to  put  it  in  . 
proper  shape  and  receive  the  good  paint    on 
top   of  what  you  have  already  paid  for   the 
cheap    paint.      It    doesn't    pay    to    take    the 
chance. 

I  believe,  if  the  farmer  does  not  know  the 
difference  in  paint,  and  what  is  being  sold,  he 
should  consult  some  person  in  his  settlement 
that  does,  and  whom  he  has  confidence  in,  to 
tell  him  of  a  responsible  manufactured  paint, 
or  manufacturer's  name,  that  has  a  reputation 
at  stake  and  who  has  given  years  of  study  to 
paint  as  a  covering  for  buildings.  This  brings 
to  mind  a  more  important  matter,  and  which 
every  farmer  should  know,  and  which  is  not 
generally  known.  That  is,  cheap  grades  of 
paint  are  usually  sold  by  brands,  such  as  viz: 
"Bear  Brand,"  the  "Snake  Brand,"  "Rock 
Brand,"  etc.,  with  sold  by  "The  Jones  Paint 
Co.,  London,  Ont.,"  or  "Smith  Paint  Co., 
Montreal,  Que."  These  names  are  usually 
non-existent,  or  don't  exist  as  real  manufac- 
turers, but  are  used  to  protect  the  original 
maker  or  manufacturer's  own  true  name.  They 
do  this,  not  as  deceit,  but  as  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  this  kind  of  paint,  and  it  is  not  what 
the  maker  cares  to  use  his  own  name  on,  as 
he  has  a  reputation  at  stake,  and  if  this  paint 
turned  out  bad  it  would  hurt  his  name  as  a 
manufacturer,  so  uses  this  means,  to  put  this 
on  the  market.  Now,  if  this  is  not  good  en- 
ough for  the  manufacturer's  own  name,  is  it 
good  enough  for  you  to  use  ?  I  should  say 
not.  Buy  the  better  article  that  the  maker  is 
not  afraid  to  put  his  name  on,  and  you  stand 
to  get  the  best  that  he  knows  how  to  make, 
but  be  sure  that  this  maker  of  paint  is  not 
fictitious.  I  might  add,  however,  that  all 
manufacturers  have  arrangements  made  where 
mail  is  addressed  to  these  non-existent  names 
that  the  mail  will  reach  their  office  in  due 
course,  but  that  does  not  assure  that  the  paint 
is  the  best.  Put  your  money  on  the  right 
horse,  buy  the  best,  its  cheapest  in  the  long 
run,  same  as  the  manufacturer  does.  By  so 
doing  you  not  only  protect  yourself  from  being 
disappointed,  but  you  protect  your  building 
the  way  it  should  be  protected,  with  the  proper 
material,  and  best  known  to  science  to-day. 


Undesirable  Flavors  in  Milk 

Bacteria,  Bad  Water,  Wrong  Feeding,  May  be  the  Causes. 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 


VERY  often  milk  is  observed  to 
possess  an  unnatural  taste  or  flavor. 
The  abnormal  flavor  may  be  due  to  sev- 
eral causes.  In  creamery  work  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  trace  for  a  patron 
the  source  of  bad  flavor  in  milk  delivered 
by  him.  In  such  a  case  it  is  first  necessary 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  taint  is  due 
to  bacterial  growth  in  the  milk.    If  possible 


it  should  be  determined  whether  or  not  the 
taint  is  present  when  the  milk  leaves  the 
udder  of  the  cow  or  develops  later.  If  any 
particular  cow  in  the  herd  is  giving  milk 
which  is  tainted  it  is  not  due  to  bacteria 
but  to  other  causes. 

If  bacteria  are  the  agents  the  taint  will 
be  reproduced  in  fresh  milk.  A  small 
quantity  of  fresh  milk  should  be  placed  in 
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a  milk  bottle  which  should  then  be  capped 
and  placed  in-^water  reaching  well  up  the 
neck,  the  water  then  being  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  and  held  there  for  about  30 
minutes.  The  milk  should  then  be  re- 
moved and  cooled  to  85  or  90  degrees.  A 
tablespoonful  of  the  tainted  milk  is  then 
poured  into  the  milk  bottle  and  thoroughly- 
mixed  with  its  contents.  If  after  standing 
12  hours  in  a  moderately  warm  place  the 
fresh  heated  milk  has  developed  an  ab- 
normal taste  or  condition  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  milk  being  tested  it  can  be 
said  that  bacteria  are  present  which  have 
acted  as  taint  producers. 

If  bacteria  create  the  fault  it  is  desir- 
able first  to  cleanse  thoroughly  all  the  milk 
utensils  by  scrubbing  and  then  filling  them 
with  boiling  water.  Second  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  taint  pro- 
ducers. Often  when  they  have  obtained 
lodgment  in  the  milk  utensils  the  taint  will 
no  longer  appear  when  the  utensils  are 
thoroughly  cleansed.  If  there  is  no  recur- 
rence it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  the  source 
of  entry  of  the  bacteria,  as  they  probably 
came  in  by  an  accidental  introduction. 

Whenever  the  trouble  is  persistent  the 
water  supply  used  for  washing  the  milk 
utensils  and  for  cooling  cans  of  milk  is  the 
first  subject  of  suspicion.  In  testing  the 
water  a  bottle  of  milk,  one  for  each  source 
of  water,  should  be  heated  and  cooled  as 
mentioned  above.  A  clean  teaspoon  rinsed 
in  boiling  water  should  then  be  used  to 
transfer  a  spoonful  of  water  from  the  well 
to  a  labeled  bottle.  In  another  bottle 
should  be  an  equal  quantity  from  the  cool- 
ing tank  and  the  source  from  which  the 
water  for  cooling  is  obtained.  Should 
there  develop  after  the  bottles  have  stood 
at  the  same  temperature  for  12  hours  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  milk  in  either 
of  the  bottles  the  water  used  to  inoculate 
it  would  then  be  indicated. 

If  the  cooling  tank  water  alone  is  in-, 
fected  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  bacteria 
have  obtained  lodgment  in  the  tank  itself. 
To  eliminate  them  it  is  necessary  to  drain 
and  thoroughly  clean  the  tank,  then  to 
wash  it  out  with  "milk  of  lime"  which  is 
made  by  using  one  part  of  slacked  lime  to 
four  parts  water.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
well  becomes  infected  but  when  such  is  the 
case  not  much  can  be  done  for  it.  One  or 
two  pailfuls  of  lime  water  dumned  into 
the  well  will  accomplish  good  by  carrying 
to  the  bottom  any  organic  matter  present. 
There  are  instances  where  t^>°  water  be- 
fore being  fit  for  dairy  use  must  be  heated 
or  pasteurized. 

The  presence  of  a  shallow  pond  on  the 
farm  in  which  the  dairy  cattle  wade  occa- 
sionally provides  a  source  for  the  type  of 
bacteria  which  cause  milk  to  sweet  curdle 
or  become  slimy.  All  such  ponds  should 
have  a  good  fence  around  them  to  that  the 
cows  cannot  get  into  them. 

Milking  should  always  be  done  in  a 
clean  manner  and  such  attention  be  paid 
to  the  milker's  dress  and  cleaning  of  the 
cows  as  can  be  conveniently  fitted  in  with 
ordinary  farm  practice.  Where  milking 
is  done  hand  wet-hand  milking  is  often 
the  cause  of  taint.  No  matter  how  careful 
one  may  be  he  cannot  possibly  help  some 
of  the  unclean  liquid  dropping  off  his 
hands  into  the  pail.  It  is  held  that  wet- 
hand  milking  is  more  natural  and  easier 
than  dry-hand  milking.  If  the  milker 
really  wants  something  to  make  his  hands 
slip  easier,  especially  during  striding, 
let  him  try  a  little  vaseline.  This  is  not 
wet-hand  milking  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  and  has  the  advantage  that  dirty 
drippings  do  not  enter  the  pail  and  also 
that  the  inconvenience  attending  to  sore 
teats  is  practically  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Where  a  constantly-recurring  bacterial 


taint  in  milk  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
troublesome  bacteria  literally  permeate 
the  stable  atmosphere  it  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  rake  up  and  remove  all  refuse. 
Quicklime  should  then  be  placed  on  the 
floors  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  should  be 
whitewashed. 

If  the  tainted  milk  when  transferred  to 
fresh-heated  milk  fails  to  reproduce  the 
taint  and  a  bacterial  origin  of  the  taint 
is  thus  shown  to  be  impossible  an  investi- 
gation should  be  made  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  taint  having  been  absorbed. 
Warm  milk  if  placed  in  proximity  to  any 
strong  odored  substance  will  absorb  the 
smell.  Crocks  or  cans  of  milk  if  placed 
near  fruits,  vegetables  and  such  mater- 
ials may  acquire  an  off  flavor. 

The  possibility  of  an  absorbed  taint  be- 
ing eliminated  a  sample  of  the  milk  from 
individual  cows  of  the  herd  should  be 
saved  and  tested  by  taste.  If  the  milk 
from  any  number  shows  the  taint  the  feed 
or  something  which  the  cows  have  eaten 
is  to  blame.  Strong  flavored  feeds  obtain- 
ed either  in  the  pasture  or  at  the  barn  will 
as  every  one  knows  cause  milk  to  become 
tainted.  Certain  foodstuffs  for  cows  not 
ordinarily  considered  likely  to  cause  bad 
tasting  milk  will  at  times  do  so.  Where 
a  bad  flavor  seems  to  be  due  to  the  feed 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  ration  subject 
to  suspicion,  a  change  of  feed  is  yet  de- 
sirable as  the  undesirable  flavor  may 
shortly  disappear  as  a  result. 


MY  BRAVE  AND  GALLANT  GENTLE- 
MAN 
Continued  from  page  23 

"I  have  a  pupil  coming  to-morrow  even- 
ing for  her  first  real  lesson  in  English 
grammar.  She  has  waited  long  for  it. 
The  book  I  desired  to  start  her  in  with  has 
only  just  arrived.  She  would  be  terribly 
disappointed  if  I  were  now  to  postpone 
that  lesson." 

"Yes!  a  sweet  little  girl  called  Rita 
Clark,  who  lives  at  the  ranch  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Crescent.  She  comes  here 
often.    You  must  have  noticed  her." 

"What!  that  pretty,  olive-skinned  girl, 
with  the  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes?" 

"Yes!" 

"I  have  noticed  her  and  I  have  never 
since  ceased  to  envy  her  complexion  and 
her  woodland  beauty.  I  would  give  all  I 
have  to  look  as  she  does.  You  are  most 
fortunate  in  your  choice  of  a  pupil." 

"Yes  j  Rita  is  a  good-hearted  little  girl," 
I  lauded  unthinkingly. 

'I  spoke  to  her  once  out  on  the  Island," 
said  Miss  Grant,  "but  she  seemed  shy. 
She  looked  me  over  from  head  to  heel, 
then  ran  off  without  a  word.  Well,  Mr. 
Bremner,  days  and  evenings  are  much 
alike  to  some  of  us  in  Golden  Crescent. 
Shall  we  say  Wednesday  evening?" 

"I  shall  be  more  than  pleased,  Miss 
Grant,"  I  exclaimed,  betraying  the  boyish 
eagerness  I  felt,  "if — ?" 

"If?"  she  inquired. 

"If  you  will  return  the  compliment  by 
allowing  me  to  take  you  out  some  evening 
in  the  boat  to  the  end  of  Rita's  Isle  there, 
where  the  sea  trout  are,  or  away  out  to 
the  passage  by  the  Ghoul  where  the 
salmon  are  now  running.  I  have  seen 
you  fishing  very  often  and  with  the  pa- 
tience of  Job,  yet  not  once  have  I  seen  you 
bring  home  a  fish.  Now,  Rita  Clark  can 
bring  in  twenty  or  thirty  trout  in  less 
than  an  hour  any  time  she  has  a  fancy  to. 
I  should  like  to  break  your  bad  luck,  for  I 
think  the  trouble  can  only  be  with  the 
tackle  you  use." 

Mary  Grant's  brown  eyes  danced  with 
pleasure,  and,  in  the  lamplight  I  noticed, 


for  the  first  time,  how  very  fair  her  skin 
was,  cream  and  pink  roses,  tanned  lightly 
where  the  sun  had  got  at  it,  but  without 
a  blemish,  without  even  a  freckle,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  she  seldom  took  any 
precautions  against  the  depredations  of 
Old  Sol. 

"I  shall  be  glad  indeed.  You  are  very 
kind;  for  what  you  propose  will  be  a  treat 
of  treats,  especially  if  we  catch  some  fish." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  Mine 
touched  hers  and  a  thrill  ran  and  sang 
through  my  fingers,  through  my  body  to 
my  brain ;  the  thrill  of  a  strange  sensation 
I  had  never  before  experienced.  I  gazed 
at  her  without  speaking. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  mine  held  hers 
for  the  briefest  of  moments. 

To  me,  it  seemed  as  if  a  world  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  were  being  swept  away 
and  I  were  looking  into  eyes  I  had  known 
through  all  the  ages. 

Then  her  golden  lashes  dropped  and  hid 
those  wonderful  eyes  from  me. 

Impulsively,  yet  fully  knowing  what  I 
did,  I  raised  her  hand  and  touched  the 
back  of  her  fingers  with  my  lips. 

She  did  not  draw  her  hand  away.  She 
smiled  across  to  me  ever  so  sweetly  then 
turned  from  me  into  the  darkness. 

Not  for  an  hour,  did  I  wake  from  my 
reveries.  The  spell  of  new  influence  was 
upon  me;  the  moon  climbing  up  among 
the  scudding  night  clouds  never  seemed  so 
bright  before  and  the  phosphorescent 
glow  and  silver  streaks  on  the  water  never 
so  beautiful. 

A  light  traveled  across  the  parlor  over 
the  way.  I  saw  Miss  Grant  seat  herself 
by  the  piano,  and  soon  the  whole  air  be- 
came charged  with,  the  softest,  sweetest 
cadences,  elusive,  faint  and  fairylike. 

How  I  enjoyed  them!  How  old  Jake 
on  the  cliffs  must  have  enjoyed  them! 
What  an  artist  the  lady  was,  and  how 
she  excelled  herself  that  evening! 

I  lay  in  a  transport  of  pleasure,  hoping 
that  the  music  might  never  cease;  but, 
alas  for  such  vain  hoping,  it  whispered 
and  died  away,  leaving  behind  it  only  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  in  the  tops  of  the  tall  creaking  firs, 
the  chirping  of  the  crickets  under  the 
stones  and  the  call  of  the  night  bird  to  her 
mate. 

I  raised  my  eyes  across  to  the  cottage. 

In  the  lamplight  I  could  discern  the  fig- 
ure of  the  musician. 

She  was  seated  on  the  piano  stool  with 
her  hands  clasped  in  front  of  her  and 
gazing  out  through  the  window  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

Surely  it  was  a  night  when  hypnotising 
influences  were  at  work  with  all  of  us,  for 
I  had  not  yet  seen  Jake  return;  he  wa"s 
evidently  still  somewhere  out  on  the  cliffs 
communing  with  the  spirits  that  were  in 
the  air. 

Suddenly,  I  observed  a  movement  in  the 
room  over  the  way. 

Miss  Grant  had  roused  herself  from  her 
dreaming.  She  raised  her  hand  and  put 
the  fingers  I  had  kissed  to  her  own  lips. 
Then  she  kissed  both  her  hands  to  the  out- 
side world.  She  lowered  the  light  of  the 
lamp  until  only  the  faintest  glow  was  vis- 
ible. 

To  be  continued 


St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  order  for 
one  dollar,  my  renewal  for  one  year  for 
the  Farmers'  Magazine.  I  have  taken 
very  much  interest  in  reading  your  paper, 
and  it  should  be  read  by  all  the  farmers 
in  the  country. 

Robt.  Brydges. 


Simple  Ways  of  Home  Drying 

Elaborate  Equipment  is  Not  Necessary  But  Care  Counts  For  a  Great  Deal 

By  E.  M.  Munro  *   w , imii.   tMW 1,1 


The  drier  may  be  used  for  drying  by  the 

sun,  the  electric  fan,  or  it  may  be  suspended 

over    a    stove. 


THERE  are  just  three  ways  of  dry- 
ing— drying  in  the  sun,  drying  by 
artificial  heat  in  an  oven  or  on  top 
of  the  stove,  and  drying  by  circulating  air 
or  an  electric  fan.  Comparatively  few 
farm  homes  are  equipped  for  drying  by 
electricity;  the  food  conserved  this  year 
by  the  old  time  practice  of  our  grand- 
mothers' time  will  be  dried  largely  by  heat 
from  the  sun  or  the  kitchen  stove  or  a  com" 
bination  of  the  two. 

Sun  drying  is  obviously  the  cheapest 
method  but  it  takes  longer  than  the  others 
and  involves  a  lot  of  trouble  in  gathering 
in  the  material  at  sundown  or  in  rainy 
weather.  In  some  places  there  is  some 
objection  to  drying  by  the  stove  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  fuel ;  this  may  be  true  where 
gas  or  electricty  is  used,  but  with  a  coal  or 
wood  stove  the  food  can  be  drying  while 
the  other  cooking  is  going  on  without  any 
extra  fire.  Food  dried  in  the  oven  dries 
quickly,  as  it  also  does  in  a  drier  placed 
directly  over  the  stove,  and  quick  drying 


means  a  great  deal  to  the  quality  of  the 
product.  The  temperature  should  not  go 
higher  than  140  degrees  and  should  begin 
at  about  110  degrees  .and  rise  slowly  to 
140.  The  oven  door  should,  of  course,  be 
left  open;  this  allows  a  circulation  of  air 
and  is  a  safeguard  against  scorching  the 
material.  At  this  rate  the  drying  will 
take  about  four  hours. 

Various  types  of  simple  home  driers 
are  in  use — for  drying  over  the  stove. 
There  is  the  simple  upright  frame  fitted 
with  several  trays  of  wire  window  screen- 
ing, and  suspended  by  a  heavy  wire  from 
a  hook  in  the  ceiling  above  the  stove;  or 
the  same  frame  of  trays  may  be  set  direct- 
ly over  the  stove  if  it  is  fitted  with  metal 


Drying    ii 


the    oven    requires    no    special 
equipment. 


The  asbestos  around  this  drier  confines  th 
heat  within  the  stack  of  trays. 


feet  and  a  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  slid  : 
a  few  inches  below  the  lowest  tray  to  re- 
flect the  direct  heat  and  prevent  scorching 
Either  of  these  driers  should  be  covere 
with  mosquito  netting  as  a  prote 
tion  from  flies  and  if  the  drier  used  direct 
ly  over  the  stove  has  the  top  and  the  sides 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  to"  covered 
with  asbestos,  the  greatest  good  will  be 
obtained  from  whatever  heat  there  is. 
Another  good  cookstove  drier  is  made  by 
practically  setting  one  galvanized  iron 
or  tin  pan  over  another,  allowing  room  for 
a  few  inches  of  water  in  the  lower  pan 
and  providing  a  short  pipe  in  one  corner 
for  the  steam  to  escape.  This  apparatus 
can  be  set  directly  over  the  fire  with 
water  in  the  lower  pan  and  the  food  to  be 
dried  in  the  upper  one,  and  while  there  is 
heat  enough  to  dry  rapidly  the  water  in 
the  lower  pan  will  never  let  the  top  one 
become  hot  enough  to  scorch.  Some 
housekeepers  set  this  drier  over  a  coal 


Rack   fitted   with   trays    for    using   directly 
over  the   stove. 


A  drier  of  this  type  should  be  covered  with 
mosquito  netting  as  a  protection  from  flies. 


This   drier   consists   of   one   pan   set   ab 
another  with  water  between  to  prevent 
material  scorching. 
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stove  outdoors  in  the  sun,  and  dry  the  food 
by  a  combination  of  sun  and  artificial 
heat.  When  this  is  done  the  pan  should 
be  covered  with  wire  screening. 

Practically  any  fruit  or  vegetables  can 
be  dried  successfully,  but  on  a  farm 
where  we  have  good  facilities  for  storing 
it  is  not  economical  of  either  time  or  food 
to  dry  such  things  as  winter  vegetables. 
The  scarcity  of  containers  for  canning 
however  and  the  need  of  preserving  food 
in  larger  quantities  than  ever  this  year 
will  influence  a  great  many  housekeepers 
to  dry  some  of  the  things  which  they 
would  ordinarily  can.  Green  peas  and 
corn  are  among  the  most-  excellent  of 
dried  products.  And  something  which 
should  be  remembered  as  one  of  <-v„  most 
important  factors  in  determining  the 
quality  of  dried  vegetables  is  blanching. 
After  slicing  or  otherwise  preparing  the 
vegetables  for  drying,  place  them  in  a 
wire  basket  or  cheesecloth  bag,  lower  into 
boiling  water  or  live  steam  for  a  few 
minutes  (the  time  required  for  different 
vegetables  is  given  below)  remove  and 
plunge  quickly  into  cold  water.  This 
helps  to  preserve  the  color,  hastens  the 
drying  and  gets  rid  of  the  flavors  that 
make  many  people  feel  that  they  don't 
like  dried  things.  Apples,  pears  and 
peaches  should  not  be  blanched  as  this  hot 
water  dissolves  out  part  of  the  sugar  they 
contain. 

APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PEACHES 

Apples  for  drying  should  be  reasonably 
ripe  but  not  soft,  and  should  be  trimmed 
and  sliced  as  fast  as  they  are  pared. 
Pears  may  be  pared,  cored,  cut  in  quarters 
and  dropped  in  cold  water  until  enough 
are  prepared  to  go  into  the  drier.    Peaches 


are  pared,  cut  in  halves  and  stoned.  Any 
of  these  fruits  may  be  put  in  a  sulphuring 
box  before  going  into  the  drier,  to  pre- 
serve the  color.  Apples  and  peaches  will 
require  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in 
the  sulphuring  box,  pears  require  from 
two  to  three  hours.  However,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  fruit  is  treated  with 
sulphur  or  not  is  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  It  preserves  the  color  and  has  no 
injurious  effects  when  the  fruit  is  eaten. 
For  small  driers  the  sulphuring  box  may 
be  simply  a  packing-box  or  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with  light  boards,  building 
paper  or  canvas  large  enough  to  enclose  a 
stack  of  trays.  The  trays  are  stacked 
upon  two  blocks  of  wood  so  as  to  raise  the 
lower  tray  several  inches  above  the 
ground,  sulphur  is  ignited  in  a  heavy 
metal  vessel,  such  as  an  old  sauce  pan, 
placed  beneath  the  stack  and  the  box  is 
inverted  over  the  whole  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  the  required  time. 

CHERRIES  AND  BERRIES 

Sweet  cherries  make  a  very  acceptable 
product  when  dried  and  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  raisins.  The  sour 
or  pie  cherries  are  also  easily  dried.  The 
fruit  is  washed,  picked  over  to  remove 
stems  and.  imperfect  fruits,  and  then 
spread  in  a  single  layer  on  the  trays  and 
placed  in  the  drier  without  sulphuring. 
If  the  fruits  are  very  large  they  may  be 
pitted  before  drying,  but  very  large 
quantities  of  the  juice,  which  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sugar  of  the 
fruit,  are  lost  in  the  process.  If  this 
juice,  which  amounts  to  35  to  50  gallons 
per  ton  of  fruit,  can  be  saved  and  com- 
bined with  apple  or  other  juices  in  the 
making  of  jellies,  pitting  may  be  at- 
tempted;   otherwise  the   process   is  both 


time-consuming  and  wasteful.  The  drier 
should  not  be  hotter  than  120  degrees 
when  fresh  cherries  are  placed  in  it,  and 
the  temperature  should  never  rise  above 
150  degrees,  as  cherries  specially  are 
easily  injured  by  over  heating.  Rasp- 
berries are  dried  in  the  same  way  as 
cherries. 

PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH 
The  treatment  given  pumpkin  and 
squash  is  identical.  -The  vegetable  is  cut 
into  strips  2  inches  wide  and  peeled,  the 
seeds  are  removed,  and  the  strips  are 
sliced  in  pieces  one-half  to  five-eighths 
inch  in  thickness.  The  pieces  are  im- 
mediately blanched,  either  in  boiling 
water  or  steam,  for  three  to  six  minutes. 
Pumpkin  and  squash  should  not  be  dried 
until  brittle;  the  material  is  in  proper 
condition  for  removal  from  the  evaporator 
when  the  pieces  have  become  leathery  in 
texture,  but  show  no  moisture  when  cut 
across  and  crushed. 

SWEET   CORN 

Corn  intended  for  drying  should  be 
gathered  when  in  the  milk  stage,  before 
glazing  and  hardening  have  begun  and 
when  the  corn  is  in  ideal  condition  for 
immediate  table  use.  It  should  be  gath- 
ered only  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  worked 
up  at  the  drier  and  must  never  be  allowed 
to  remain  standing  in  bags  or  boxes  in  the 
field  or  at  the  drier.  This  is  imperative, 
as  no  product  deteriorates  more  rapidly 
on  standing  in  a  warm  place. 

The  ears  are  husked  and  trimmed  with 
a  knife  to  remove  any  worm  injuries,  but 
no  effort  to  remove  adhering  silks  need 
be  made,  as  these  are  readily  separated 
from  the  grains  after  drying.  The  ears 
Continued  on  page  49 


THINKCwhat  this  means 

By  saving  much  time  on  the  road  you  can  devote  more 
time  in  making  your  farm  produce  more  money  for  you. 
"Little  Giant"  Motor  Trucks  will  not  only  save  you  much 
time  on  the  road,  but  will  enable  you  to  deliver  your 
loads,  especially  live  stock,  in  a  much  better  condition. 
Another  of  the  advantages  is  the  fact  that  it  will  carry 
twice  the  load  three  times  the  distance  at  the  lowest  cost 
— and  it  will  save  your  horses  for  real  farm  work — and 
costs  nothing  for  feed  when  standing  idle 

Write   for   booklet  containing   full 
particulars 

Canadian   Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.,  Limited 

345  Craig  St.  W.,      Montreal 

Toronto  Branch: 

107  Church  Street 


The   DUNTLEY   Hydro-Pneumatic   Gas   Generator   is   an 
exclusive  feature  of  "Little  Giant"  Motor  Trucks.     With 
this  device  the  "Little  Giant"  Truck  may  be  operated  on 
kerosene  at  a  saving  in  fuel  cost  of  over  50  per  cent., 
with  a  total  absence  of  carbon  smoke  or  odor. 
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ist  like  Starling 
a  Bunk  Account ! 

YOU  start  a  bank  account 
to  save  money.  Put  Has- 
sler  Shock  Absorbers  on 
your  Ford  for  the  same  reason. 


PATENTED 

Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  pay 
100%  interest  the  first  year, 
and  keep  it  up  every  year 
thereafter  .They  save  one-third 
of  your  up-keep  bills  because 
they  reduce  wear  and  tear  on 
the  car.  They  give  you  more 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  be- 
cause a  car  that  rides  easily  and 
smoothly  requires  less  power 
to  propel  it.  They  pay  for  them- 
selves in  increased  tire  mileage 
because  they  take  the  weight 
of  the  car  off  the  tires  and 
cushion  it  from  every  jolt  and 
jar.  300,000  Ford  Owners  rec- 
ognize their  economic  neces- 
sity. Better  than  any  bank 
account,  they  give  an  actual 
physical  comfort  to  riding 
that  cannot  be  computed  in 
terms  of- money. 

tO -Day 
Free  Trial  Ofi®P 

Phone,  write  or  call  for  FREE  TRIAL 
BLANK  and  we  will  have  a  set  of  Has- 
slers  put  on  your  Ford  without  a  cent 
of  expense  to  you.  Try  them  10  days. 
Then,  if  you  are  willing  to 
do  without  them,  they 
will  be  taken  off  with- 
out charge.  Don't  ride 
without  Hasslers  sim- 
ply because  someone 
discourages  you  from 
trying  them.  Accept 
this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself.  Over  300,000 
sets  in  use.    Do  it  now. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lock  Drawer  H.C.38  HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CAN. 


3>£!?n  Cement  Drain  Tile  Machine 

Makes  all  sizes  from  3  to  12 
inches.  Price,  $250.  Cement 
Drain  Tile  are  here  to  stay. 
Large  profits  in  the  business.  If 
interested 

Seni   for  catalog  No.  2. 

London   Concrete 
Machinery  Company 

Dipt.  D. 

London  -  -  Ontario 

World's    Largest    Manufacturers 
of   Concrete   Machinery. 
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Hitching  To  the  Tractor 

Special  Ways  to  Attach  Farm   Implements  to  the  Tractor. 
By  D.  R.  A.  Drummond 


HPHE  Canadian  farmer  has  a  lot  of  work 
ahead  of  him  for  this  fall,  a  lot  of 
work  and  not  very  much  help.  It  sounds 
like  repeating  a  story  that  has  been  told 
until  we  know  it  off  by  heart  and  back- 
wards, but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
Canadian  farmer  has  a  great  big  piece  of 


with  less  help,  which  means  that  he  has 
to  use  different  methods  in  getting  his 
work  done.  The  tractor  has  been  brought 
in  to  help  with  the  proposition  and  was  a 
great  help  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  but,  for  the  fall,  there  seems  to 


hitch    for    three-disc    harrows,    gas 
being   used   for   spreaders. 


pipe 


Hitch  for  two  disc  harrrows.     The  spreader 
here  is  a  2  x  4  hardwood. 

the  world  to  feed  and  he  is  short  of  both 
help  and  equipment  for  doing  it. 

To  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  the 
farmer  has  to  grow  more  grub  and  do  it 


be  even  more  work  to  do  and  still  less  help 
to  do  it  with  so  that  we  must  make  some 
other  kind  of  an  adjustment  for  we  can't 
stop,  we've  got  to  keep  going  somehow. 

In  making  use  of  tractors,  there  has 
been  rather  a  tendency  towards  having 
the  tractor  do  nothing  more  than  step  in 
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A  hitch  with  3  seed  drills  abreast 
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frtnt  of  the  implement  which  the  horse 
has  been  pulling  and  it  has,  therefore, 
been  necessary  to  depend  on  the  tractor's 
ability  to  work  long  hours,  to  prove  its 
value.  However,  in  a  number  of  places, 
the  tractor  has  been  pulling  a  combination 
of  implements  and  has  proven  this  idea 
to  be  a  good  one  in  a  number  of  places. 

The  editor  came  at  me  in  a  bit  of  a 
hurry  for  this  article  so  I  just  borrowed 
a  few  drawings  and  photographs  that 
resemble  a  number  of  hitches  which  I  have 
seen  here  and  there  around  the  country. 
These  combinations  are  very  interesting  to 
me,  there  are  so  many  different  ways  of 
working  them  out.  I  remember  standing 
in  front  of  a  blackboard  and  figuring  out 
hitches  for  two  hours  and  a  half  one 
afternoon  and  then  we  only  stopped  be- 
cause it  was  dark. 

The  better  tractors  have  reserve  power 
enough  so  that  this  extra  load  can  be 
pulled  behind  the  regular  number  of 
plows,  but,  if  the  tractor  will  not  handle 
this  extra  lead,  without  being  overworked 
it  is  better  to  do  the  plowing  and  then  go 
back  and  do  the  other  work  unless  the 


Another    hitch    for    two    discs    cutting    at 
different  angles. 


condition  of  the  land  or  the  season  de- 
mands that  two  jobs  be  done  at  once. 

With  a  two  bottom  gang,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  run  one  engine  wheel  in  the 
furrow  or  hook  the  plows  to  the  right  of 
the  centre  of  the  engine,  causing  a  side- 
draft  and  making  steering  hard.     When 


the  harrows  or  disks  are  added  at  the  side, 
it  moves  the  centre  of  draft  of  the  imple- 
ment assembly  farther  to  the  right  which 
means  that  the  engine  drawbar  has  to 
come  over  that  much  farther  too. 


Gasoline  Notes 

Cans  containing  gasoline  should  be 
painted  red  and  plainly  marked. 

A  chemical  fire  extinguisher  carried 
along  in  your  car  will  automatically  re- 
duce the  cost  of  insurance  fifteen  per  cent. 

Coat  spark-plug  threads  with  graphite 
and  the  plugs  will  be  much  easier  to  re- 
move when  the  necessity  arises. 

If  you  use  much  gasoline  it  will  pay  you 
to  buy  an  underground  storage  tank. 

Cleaning  gasoline  tank  and  feed-pipe 
and  straining  all  gasoline  bought  in  future 
will  save  trouble. 

An  oil  or  water-soaked  cork  in  the 
carbureter  of  your  tractor  will  furnish 
too  rich  a  mixture  or  cause  flooding. 

Carbon  deposits  are  caused  from  im- 
proper combustion  of  gasoline,  and  a  rich 
mixture  intensifies  the  malady. 
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Maxwell  Ability 
Emphasized  by  Champions 

The  ability  of  the  Maxwell  to  take  most  any  kind  of  road 
without  apparent  effort  is  the  direct  result  of  selecting! 
equipment  of  the  same  high  standard  as  the  car  itself,] 

hampjon 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


HI 


Champion   "  Maxwell  " 

for  Maxwell  Cars 

Price.  tl.OO 


Champion 
"Minute" 
Spark.  Tlui 
Cleaner 

Every  motorist  should 
have  one.  Cleans  a  set 
of  plugs  perfectly  in  a 
few  minutes  without 
taking  them  apart  or 
even  getting  your  hands 
dirty.  All  vou  have  to 
do  is  hall  fill  the  tube 
with  gasoline,  screw  in 
the  plug  and  shake  for 
a  minute.  \ 

Sens  for  $1.00 


"Were  developed  for  and  are  factory  equipment  on  all  Maxwell  cars 
— this  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  your  replacements  should 
be  Champions. 

The  patented  compression-proof  asbestos  lined  copper  gaskets, 
on  both  shoulders,  protect  the  porcelain  against  cylinder  shock  and 
temperature  changes,  guaranteeing  long  life  and  satisfaction. 

Insist  on  the  name  "  Champion  "  on  each  porcelain.  It 
guarantees  "Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user  or  free  repair  or 
replacement  will  be  made." 


Dealers    everywhere    sell    Champions 
adapted  to  your  motor. 


that  are   particularly 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Windsor,  Ont. 
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Be  Sure  of 
Your  Weight 

Be  certain  the  goods  you  buy 
and  sell  are  correct  weight. 
Accurate  weight  is  assured  by 

Fairbanks 

Union  Scales 

They  are  the  most  convenient 
size  scales  for  general  light 
weighing  anywhere.  They 
replace  the  old  time  spring 
balance  scales  condemned  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 
Complete  with  tin  scoop, 
10y2"  x  13K"  platform, 
single  brass  beam  and  extra 
weights.  The  scoop  capacity 
of  Fairbanks  Union  Scales  is 
30  pounds  by  half  ounces  — 
the  platform,  240  pounds  by 
quarter  pounds. 
Write  our  nearest  branch  for 
information    and    prices. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse 
st.  John,  Co.,  Limited  Quebec> 

Montreal,    Ottawa,     Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
Saskatoon,  Vancouver,  Victoria.      74 


A  Book  for 
Modern    Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.00.  Will  give 
the  farmer  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  dollars  and 
time. 


The  Modern 
Tractor 


tas 


Its      construc- 
tion,       utility, 
operation    and 
repair.        This 
book  is  a  prac- 
tical     treatise 
covering  every 
branch   of  up- 
to  -  date       gas 
tractor   en- 
gineering. 
By  VICTOR 
W.  PAGE 
M.S.A.E. 

Over  225  illustrations  and  folding 
plates. 

Mail  two  dollars  to-day  and  get  this 
book — keep  it  handy  for  reference 
and  study.    Address  order  to 

The    Farmers'     Magazine 

143  University   Avenue 
TORONTO 


Chain  Drives 

Some  tractors  have  chain  drives.  It  is 
usually  satisfactory  to  oil  or  grease  these 
chains,  but  when  a  tractor  with  this  kind 
of  drive  is  being  operated  in  very  sandy 
or  dusty  land,  the  chains  should  receive 
no  oil  or  grease,  as  it  only  serves  to  collect 
dust  and  dirt  which  will  hasten  the  wear. 


company  was  organized  by  the  farmers. 
The  company  is  managed  by  farmers  and 
most  of  the  stock  is  held  by  farmers.    The 


Farmers   Co-operative  Creamery  At 
Moncton 

The  country  surrounding  the  thriving 
city  of  Moncton,  N.B.  is  admirably  suited 
to  dairying,  but  no  organized  system  for 
the  marketing  of  dairy  products  was  in 
existence,  consequently  the  industry  was 
anything  but  healthy.  Buyers  from  the 
province  of  Quebec  came  regularly  and 
purchased  carloads  of  cattle  for  dairy  and 
for  beef  purposes.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  particular  and  definite  objective  and 
certainly  there  was  no  evidence  of  rapid 
improvement  in  the  livestock. 

Last  October  the  Provincial  and  Domin- 
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A  hitch  for  three  spring-tooth  harrows  used 
by  one  man.     The  spreader  for  the  two  for- 
ward  harrows  is  a  piece  of  3-inch 
gas  pipe. 

ion  Departments  of  Agriculture  carried 
on  an  educational  campaign  co-operative- 
ly, and  on  December  27th  the  creamery 


A  hitch  for  two  discs  and  two  drag  harrows 

intention  is  to  make  butter  and  retail 
sweet  cream,  buttermilk  and  butter 
Later  ice-cream  will  be  made  and  sold 
wholesale  only.  Should  the  early  years 
of  the  creamery  prove  satisfactory  un 
doubtedly  a  more  ambitious  undertaking 
will  be  considered. 

The  creamery  commenced  operations 
June  5th  with  nearly  three  hundred  pat- 
rons on  the  list.  The  organization  of  this 
creamery  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary;  it  is 
only  representative,  and  but  one  of  the 
many  opportunities  awaiting  Maritim 
agriculture. 

A  Good  Tractor  Never  Tires 

Owners  of  tractors  can  perform  a  pa- 
triotic neighborly  duty  by  granting  the 
use  of  the  outfits  which  are  not  kept  busy 
through  the  season  to  neighbors  who  may 
be  short  of  labor.  A  reasonable  rate  of 
hire  for  the  tractor  will  enable  tractor 
to  make  a  profit  during  otherwise  idle 
periods,  and  also  make  it  possible  for 
others  at  reasonable  expenditure  to  have  a 


A  combination  disc  and  spring  tooth  harrow    in  an  orchard. 
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full  crop.  The  same  plan  can  be  followed 
with  regard  to  horses  and  various  farm 
machines  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  idle  when  a  food-producing  neigh- 
bor can  keep  them  busy. 

Machinery  Saves  Man  Labor 

Work  which  is  generally  done  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chines that  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  employed  is  still  largely  done 
by  hand  in  other  parts.  Machinery  for 
most  of  the  work  in  connection  with  pre- 
paring and  tilling  the  soil  is  available  in 
many  sizes,  and  frequently  two  or  more 
outfits,  each  requiring  the  time  of  one 
man,  are  seen  working  in  the  same  field  on 
operations  for  which  implements  of  two  or 
three  times  the  size  of  those  used  could  be 
employed  with  just  as  satisfactory  results. 
There  are  few  farm  horses  which  a  driver 
of  ordinary  intelligence  cannot  train  to 
work  in  large  teams  in  a  few  days'  time, 
and  most  of  the  larger  implements  are 
little  if  any  more  complicated  or  difficult 
to  handle  than  the  small  ones  for  the  same 
work. 

Where  the  farm  is  large,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  procure  sufficient  labor,  it  will 
certainly  be  more  profitable,  as  well  as 
patriotic,  to  install  machinery  which  will 
enable  the  operator  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
"harvest  a  full  acreage  of  the  crops  best 
suited  to  his  land  and  the  needs  of  the 
country  than  to  let  some  of  the  land  lie 
idle  or,  at  best,  have  it  prepared  and  work- 
ed poorly,  and  the  crops  out  of  season. 

Some  methods  of  saving  labor  as  de- 
scribed in  a  bulletin  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  are  by  the  use  of 
gang  plows,  three  and  four  horse  teams  on 
a  two-bottom  plow,  the  tractor,  six  horses 
drawing  four  sets  of  big  harrows,  a  large 
disc  dawn  by  four  horses,  a  manure 
spreader,  sheaf  carriers  on  binder,  poato 
diggers,  etc. 


I=Thi 


A  hitch  for  two  hay  loaders  following  two 
wagons  hitched  to  a  spreader  B.  If  wind- 
row loaders  are  used  care  should  be  taken 
to  rake  the  hay  in  windrows  approximately 
16  feet  apart.  With  this  hitch  3  men,  one 
on  the  engine,  and  one  on  each  wagon,  do 
the  work  of  four  men  and  four  horses. 


Labor  Short  Cuts  for  the  Farmer 
By  H.  G.  Bell,  B.S.A. 

Cultivation  of  crops  occasions  the  first 
great  call  for  farm  labor.  Cornell  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  has  made 
careful  study  of  the  capacity  of  various 
sized  farm  machines  on  a  number  of  New 
York  farms. 

Cornell  investigations  reveal  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

Corn  cultivation. 

A  one-horse  corn  cultivator  covered  4.4 
acres  per  day. 

A  two-horse  corn  cultivator  covered  6.6 
acres  per  day. 

The  same  man  labor  was  required  for 
both.  In  a  week  a  hired  man  would  cover 
26  acres  of  corn  with  a  one-horse  machine 
and  almost  40  acres  with  a  two-horse  ma- 
chine^ 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes,  mangels, 
etc.,  is  approximately  the  same  as  that 
of  corn,  hence  the  same  figures  should 
apply  closely  to  the  potato  crop. 

Mowing  follows  close  on  the  heels  of 
crop  cultivation  and  the  handling  of  the 
hay  crop  bids  fair  to  present  a  large 
problem  this  year.    Cornell  found  that: 


A  mower  with  4%  ft.  knife  cut  8.3 
acres  per  day. 

A  mower  with  5  ft.  knife  cut  9  acres 
per  day. 

A  mower  with  6  ft.  knife  cut  10.2  acres 
per  day. 

In  each  case  the  machine  was  drawn 
with  two  horses.  The  importance  of  the 
difference  is  seen  when  estimating  a 
week's  work.  The  4%-ft.-cut  covers  a 
little  over  49  acres.  The  6-ft.-cut  Covers 
61  acres. 

Wheat,  barley  and  early  oat  harvest, 
come  crowding  along  and  the  matter  of 
cutting  the  crop  just  at  the  right  time  is 
of  great  importance.  In  this  connection 
the  capacity  of  the  binder  is  a  point  of  in- 
terest. 

2  horses  drawing  5  ft.  binder  cut  7.6 
acres  per  day. 

2  horses  drawing  6  ft.  binder  cut  9.3 
acres  per  day. 

3  horses  drawing  6  ft.  binder  cut  10.4 
acres  per  day. 

The  extra  horse  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
since  if  the  crop. is  medium  heavy  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  speed  with  the 
average  team. 


As  Many  As  Four  A  Day 

Quotations  sublet  to  change  without  neNco,  ill  agreements  are  contingent  upon  strikes,  aocidents  and  other  delays  unavoidable  or  beyond  oar  control 

GEOROt   DARLING.  Pree  EDWARD   DARLING,  V.co-Pre.  G. KENNETH  bARLINO.S«cyl<-««». 

RSUANCK  WORKS, 

ENGINEERS  6 


STEAM.  ELECTRIC 
a  POWER  PUMPS 

FOWANY  DUTY. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR  ANY  SERVICE 


Coble  Addr.ss°DARBR0" 
A.BC.OOOE*"  EDITION. 


120  Prince  Street. 


c  sfuw/w/t// 


BRANCHES- 
TORONTO  aWINNlPEG. 

FRANK  DARLING  &  CO 

AGENTS. 

VANCOUVER  BO. 


.TU1.V  9th  1918, 


SOLE  AGENTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  tor  Canada  lor  Iho  Wttutor  Systam  ol  Steam  Htalltf  Md  WtMar  Special!!,. 

J.  McGoeyr  ?.sc[,  ' 

The  Farriers  Kapuzine, 
E0R01T0. 

Dear  Sir, 

iS  perhaps  you  are  aware,  we  advertise  in 
numerous  Trade  Papers  and  Newspapers  across  Canada,  there- 

fore.it  might  interest  yon  to  know- 
that  we  have  -traced  more  replies 
through  the  Farmers  Magazine  than  by 
any  other  medium  "which  we  use. 

We  have  received  inquiries  from 
farmers  regarding' our  Water  Systems 
from  Vancouver  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  as 
many  as  four  in  a  day. 

You  have  our  approval  to  use  this  letter 
in  its  entirety  if  you  so  desire. 

Yours   Ver^  Truly, 
"•Advertising  department. 
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DON'T 

order  that  new 

AUTOMOBILE 
STARTING 
BATTERY 

until  you  have  seen  the 

M.  S.  L.  Battery 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


We  Make 

SELF-STARTING 
BATTERIES 

FARM  LIGHTING 
BATTERIES 

SUBMARINE 
BATTERIES 


CANADIAN 
HART  ACCUMULATOR 
COMPANY,       LIMITED 

St.  Johns        -        -        -        P.Q. 


Concrete  Machinery  for 
the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer 
pays  for  itself  in  7 
days.  Write  for  Spe- 
cial Offers.  Crushers, 
Brick,'  Block,  Tile 
Machines,  Power  Mix- 
ers, etc.  New  and 
Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER  BROTHERS,  Limited 
181  Spadina  Ave.  -  Toronto 


Why  I  Left  the  Farm 

Are  Other  Ontario  Boys  Meeting  a  Similar  Fate. 
By  Mack  Pine 

From  a  Reader    in    Reply    to    the    Article    "Putting    It    Up    to  the    Fathers"    in    June   15th  issue  of 

"Farmers'   Magazine." 


LTNDOUBTEDLY  my  lusty  wails  on  the 
'  morning  of  April  27,  1887,  announced  my 
arrival  into  the  sea  of  air.  It  is  not  charac- 
teristic that  we  remember  the  hours  of  baby- 
hood, therefore  I  will  slide  over  the  first 
six  years  of  my  life. 

I  can  recollect  quite  clearly  my  first  morn- 
ing in  school.  I  had  never  seen  so  large  a 
building  before;  I  can  see  away  off  in  the 
hazy  distance  the  high  oak  ceiling,  the  newly 
white-washed  walls,  the  long  row  of  black- 
boards, the  great  large  stove,  the  three- 
legged  desk,  the  fourth  leg  of  the  latter  being 
a  block  of  wood.  You  may  consider  that  it~ 
was  a  rather  poor  schoolhouse,  but  at  that 
time  it  was  one  of  the  best.  The  play-yard 
served  as  a  pasture,  a  wood  yard,  and  a  sort 
of  park,  as  efficiently  as  its  intended  purpose. 
My  mind  reverts  often  also  to  the  old  log  cabin 
surrounded  by  blackened  pine  stumps  and  a 
snake  fence,  which  was  just  a  short  distance 
from  the  little  creek  that  babbled  through  the 
southern  side  of  the  school-yard.  I  was  never 
very  popular  in  my  early  school  career,  pos- 
sibly because,  at  that  time,  I  took  no  interest 
in  sports,  of  which  cricket  was  about  the  only 
one.  I  was  always  known  as  SHOCK,  a  name 
taken  from  the  "Hoosier  School-Master,"  and 
a  name  of  which  I  am  not  extremely  fond. 

Father  was  one  of  those  sarcastic  gentlemen 
who  thought,  "Little  boys  were  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard,"  therefore  I  was  sent  to  school  to  be 
"out  of  the  road."  I  just  seemed  to  slide 
through  my  school  lessons:  If  things  were 
O.K.  all  right,  if  not  all  right,  I  had  no  ambi- 
tion; I  cared  little  if  I  ever  left  the  public 
school.  Finally  I  passed  the  entrance  and 
was  admitted  into  the  collegiate,  or  high 
school  they  called  it  in  those  days. 

The  first  year  there  was  the  crisis,  the  turn- 
ing point,  of  my  life.  What  I  did  not  know 
about  ambition,  politeness,  manliness,  Chris- 
tianity, independence,  federalism  and  all  other 
kinds  of  isms  was  drilled  into  me  there,  by 
one  of  the  best  old  souls  ever  placed  upon  this 
green  earth.  It  was  drilled  in  with  the 
strength  of  Samson:  and  its  discipline  was 
enforced  with  the  rigor  of  military  law.  It 
wasn't  to  question  "why?"  it  was  just  "to  do 
or  die."  After  attending  school  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  turned  my  face  backward  to  the 
soil.  I  packed  my  books,  and  left  the  old 
building,  never  to  return;  but  to  take  up  a  new 
path,  to  follow  the  occupation  of  my  ancestors. 

Father  was  rather  upset  at  my  return,  he 
wished  me  to  continue  my  studies,  and  be  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  something  of  that  sort; 
but  my  answer  was  "nothing  from  that 
quarter,"  and  I  further  explained  that  I 
wanted  to  farm.  Then  he  suggested  school-, 
teaching,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  me 
furious,  as  he  often  heard  me  say  that  I 
would  as  lief  be  a  Napoleon  on  St.  Helena  as 
a  school-teacher.  Then  he  descended  to  force 
and  threats,  but  an  old  saying  is  "you  can't 
drive  a  pig,"  and  he  couldn't  drive  me.  After 
this  he  refused  to  speak  to  me  for  a  week  or 
so,  which  was  a  usual  trait  of  his,  and  one 
that  I  paid  little  or  no  attention  to.  Father 
was  one  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  old  school 
(in  fact  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  of  one 
older  than  the  old  one)  he  did  not  believe  in 
anything  up  to  date;  the  old  hand  method  was 
always  the  best;  he  had  old  fashioned  ma- 
chinery, when  any;  he  worked  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night;  and  although  he  never  sang 
a  suitable  song  would  have  been: 

"Sowing  the   seed  by  the  dawn-light  fair, 
Sowing  the  seed  by  the  noon-day  glare, 
Sowing  the  seed  by  the  fading-light, 
Sowing  the  seed  in  the  solemn  night." 

I  will  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  small  sum 
of  the  "rolled  hay"  laid  up;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  a  mighty  poor  business-man; 
every  cent  that  he  made  was  through  hard 
work:  and  middlemen  got  about  half,  which 
he  might  just  as  well  have  had;  he  never  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer. 


Besides  he  had  decidedly  no  use  for  children, 
although  he  only  had  one,  that  being  me — as 
I  said  before  they  were  to  be  seldom  seen  and 
never  heard. 

I  will  now  step  forward  to  where  we  were 
actually  engaged  in  farming.  The  buildings 
had  depreciated  horribly.in  the  last  few  years; 
when  I  spoke  of  repairing  them,  father  told 
me  directly  to  "shut  up."  A  similar  result 
ensued  when  I  spoke  of  making  repairs  to  the 
house,  of  clearing  land,  of  building  fences,  of 
adopting  any  new  methods  or  machinery,  and 
lastly  of  being  given  a  small  share  in  the  farm 
profits.  You  will  understand  that  I  got  no 
wages,  and  made  my  own  pocket-money.  It 
was  tenfold  worse  than  when  I  was  attending 
school;  while  I  was  there  he  derived  no  earth- 
ly benefit  from  my  work,  but  now  when  I  was 
at  home  working  I  got  still  less;  it  was  hard 
to  comprehend.  I  was  refused  everything  that 
I  considered  to  be  of  an  improving  value  to 
the  farm;  you  may  think  it  was  on  account  of 
financial  inability,  but  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
not. 

An  old  saying  is  "everything  comes  to  an 
end  at  last,"  and  so  it  did  in  this  case.  The 
work  was  becoming  intolerable,  I  found  it  was 
ruining  my  physical  condition:  I  began  to 
Realize  that  I  was  a  "back-bencher;"  that  I 
was  Nero;  that  I  fiddled  while  Rome  burned. 
I  went  to  the  city;  am  doing  fairly  well:  but 
I  expect  to  be  back  on  the  farm,  if  my  finan- 
cial standing  allows  me,  at  some  future  date. 

"O,  nights  you  are  weary  and  dreary, 
And  days  there  is  something  you  lack; 
To  the  farm  in  the  little  old  valley 
I  want  to  go  back." 

While  we  have  it  dished  up  to  us  through 
the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  that 
farming  is  a  hard,  hard  life,  with  no  pleasure 
and  little  remuneration,  I  tell  you,  sir,  it's  a 
slander.  Farming  like  many  other  occupa- 
tions is  just  what  you  make  it:  I  agree  that 
you  cannot  pick  up  the  cold  cash  as  easily  as 
working  at  some  urban  industries,  but  you 
have  the  counteracting  force,  you  cannot  lose 
is  as  easily.  Then  you  argue:  "Why  did  our 
boys  go  to  the  city?"  For  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  I  did.  They  were  tired  of  work, 
work,  work,  of  the  old  cobwebby  machinery 
and  methods:  they  found  easier  work,  at- 
tractions, recreations  in  the  city,  which  you 
were  able  to,  but  refused  to  give  them  on  the 
farm.  Is  it  any  wonder  your  boys  left  you? 
who  is  to  blame?  Don't  blame  the  city-man; 
the  whole  moral  comes  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  receiving  what  you  refused  to  give.  Yes, 
fathers,  you  can  pile  up  the  stumbling-blocks 
more  quickly  than  your  sons  and  daughters 
can  lay  the  stepping-stones  in  their  lives, 
through  your  indifference;  you  barricade  their 
paths  with  the  blocks,  and  consequently  they 
have  to  change  their  life-road  to  some  other 
direction. 

Gentlemen,  is  your  autocracy  paving  too 
hot  a  road  for  your  boys  and  girls  to  tread? 
Now  is  your  time  to  think  of  it;  don't  wait 
till  the  "last  post"  is  sounded,  till  the  doors 
have  closed  and  we've  entered  in.  Oh,  sirs,  be 
a  father  to  your  children;  not  a  fear-inspirer 
nor  a  stumbling-block. 

"This  they  all  with  a  joyful  mind 
Bear  through  life  like  a  torch  in  flame, 
And  falling,  fling  to  the  host  behind — 
'Play  up:  play  up:  and  play  the  game.'" 


The  Rubber  Plant  Again 

Mrs.  Timmid — "John,  wake  up !  There's 
a  man  down-stairs;  I'm  sure  I  heard  a 
noise  that  sounded  like  a  yawn." 

Husband — "Oh,  go  to  sleep.  What  you 
heard  was  probably  the  rubber-plant 
stretching  itself." — Boston  Transcript. 
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Standard  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hog  Feeds 

For 

ONTARIO  FARMERS 

The  Agricultural  Section  of  the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee  of 
Ontario  has  entered  into  contracts  with  a  number  of  mills  in  the  Province  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  standard  feeds  for  Ontario  Farmers.  The  Commit- 
tee has  undertaken  to  supervise  the  manufacture  and  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  the  mixtures  and  guarantee  their  feeding  values. 

The  reasons  for  Standard  Feeds  at  this  time  are  important: 

FIRST — To  insure  as  far  as  possible  a  supply  of  feeding  stuffs  in  view  of  the  expected 

shortage   by   importing   high   quality   concentrates. 

SECOND — To  supply  a  properly  balanced  food   at   reasonable    cost   in   order    to   prevent 

feeding  difficulties  due  to  irregular  supply  ©f  concentrates  which  would  otherwise  obtain. 

THIRD — To  conserve  the  limited   supply  of  bran   and   shorts   for  the   regular   channels 

of  trade. 

FOURTH — To  conserve  home  grown  grains — wheat,   barley   and   oats   for   human   food. 

Flour  manufacturers  are  now  required  to  use  substitutes  in  the  manufacture  of  wheat 

flour  and  a   supply  of  these  grains  must  be  made  available. 

STANDARD  HOG  FEED  is  expected  to  be  on  sale  about  August  1st.  An  announce- 
memt  will  be  made  later  as  to  sources  of  supply  and  prices. 

JTHE  ADVANTAGES :  Because  of  the  highly  concentrated  nature  of  these  Standard 
Feeds  it  is  more  economical  to  use  such  a  mixed  feed  in  place  of  whole  grain.  The 
following  table  will  illustrate  this: 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  STANDARD  HOG  FEED 

1   ton  Standard   Hog   Feed  will  cost  $6.20  less  than  equal  feeding 

value  of  Barley. 
1   ton  Standard   Hog  Feed   will  cost  $13.60  less  than  equal  feeding 

value  of  Wheat. 
1   ton  Standard   Hog  Feed  will  cost  $9.45  less  than  equal  feeding 

value  of  Barley  and  Oats. 


STANDARD  HOG  FEED  contains  high  grade  concentrates  which  are  low  in  fibre. 

STANDARD  HOG  FEED  can  be  fed  alone  profitably  from  weaning  to  finishing  with  or  without 
skim  milk  or  whey. 

STANDARD  HOG  FEED  can  be  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  barley  to  make  the  very  best 
finishing  ration. 

STANDARD  HOG  J^EED  can  be  mixed  with  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  shorts  for  the  best  wean- 
ing mixture. 

The  price  at  which  each  mill  sells  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  and  this  price  must  repre- 
sent the   actual   cost   of  the   ingredients   plus   a   reasonable  margin  for  expenses. 

Announcements  regarding  the  dairy  feed  will  be  issued  later.  It  is  expected  that  this  feed  will  be 
ready  about  October  1st. 

For  further  information  about  these  feeds,  location  of  supplying  mill  nearest  to  you,  prices,  etc., 
write  to 


Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings 

Toronto,  Ont. 


HON.  GEORGE  S.  HENRY, 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


F.  C.  HART, 

Director  of  ('©-operation  and  Markets 
Branch,  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Toronto,   Ont. 


ONTARIO 
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UNDER  inflation  ruins 
more  tubes  and  tires 
than. anything  else.  Keep 
air  pressure  up  to  exact 
point  recommended  by  the 
tire-maker  and  you'll  get 
the  maximum  mileage. 
The  Kick-Tire  method  is 
useless — use  the  pressure 
gauge  constantly — it  only 
takes  a  few  moments. 
Simply  press  bottom  of 
gauge  on  Tire  valve  and 
exact  pressure  is  im- 
mediately registered. 


A.  SCHRADER'SSONINC. 

334  King  Street  East,  Toronto 


Are  you  tied 

down  to  daily 

drudgery  f 

Have  you  much  pros- 
pect, right  now,  of  bet- 
tering your  condition? 
We  can  show  you  how  to 
make  money.  And  you  can 
do  it  in  your  spare  time — 
time  you  are  now  wasting. 
Let  us  help  you! 

Department  B2 

MacLean    Publishing    Cempany 

143  University  Avenue 

TORONTO 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


Why  the  Kicking  Cow? 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 


MOST  bad  habits  are  detrimental 
to  the  individuals  that  possess 
them  but  in  the  case  of  the  kick- 
ing cow  it  is  the  milker  who  pays  the 
price  by  the  loss  of  his  temper,  his 
patience  and  sometimes  his  religion  to 
say  nothing  of  the  milk  which  is  spilled. 
There  is  always  a  cause  somewhere  when 
a  cow  kicks.  She  may  be  incurable  and 
again  the  vice  may  be  curable.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  natural  disposi- 
tion and  temperament  of  the  individual. 
All  cows  do  not  kick  from  the  same  cause. 
After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  vice  one  can  often 
arrive  at  the  remedy. 

Cracked  and  chapped  teats  are  one 
cause  of  a  cow  kicking.  In  cold  weather 
such  teats  are  common  on  farms  where 
wethand  milking  is  practised  and  the 
teats  are  left  wet  after  milking  has  been 
completed.  Cows  should  always  be  milk- 
ed with  dry  hands  but  if  one  prefers  and 
does  milk  with  wet  hands  he  should  be 
sure' to  dry  the  teats  thoroughly  as  soon 
as  possible  after  milking  is  finished. 
When  the  teats  are  left  wet  the  cold  and 
the  dampness  causes  the  sensitive  skin  to 
become  broken  and  often  makes  the  teats 
very  sore  to  the  touch.  Of  course  when 
one  attempts  to  milk  a  cow  with  cracked 
and  chapped  teats  the  work  is  anything 
but  pleasant  to  her  and  she  naturally  re- 
sents the  action.  She  becomes  nervous 
and  irritable  and  if  care  is  not  used  and 
some  precaution  taken  to  heal  the  parts 
even  an  otherwise  gentle  animal  may  be- 
come a  confirmed  kicker.  The  presence 
of  the  milker  naturally  represents  a  keen 
sense  of  torture  and  the  animal  soon 
learns  to  break  away  and  run  on  the 
mere  approach.  A  good  remedy  for  sore 
teats  is  one  part  olive  oil  to  one  part  of 
beef  tallow  well  rubbed  on  to  the  teats 
morning  and  evening  after  milking,  but 
even  after  the  parts  are  well  healed  there 
still  remains  fear  in  the  cow's  mind  which 
must  be  conquered  only  by  kindness  and 
gentleness. 

Another  reason  for  the  kicking  habit 
is  the  long  hairs  which  surround  the 
teats  of  some  cows.  In  most  heifers  and 
cows  these  hairs  are  short,  but  when  they 
are  long  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
from  pulling  them  when  milking.  To 
realize  how  severe  the  pain  is  it  is  only 
necessary  for  one  to  catch  a  bunch  of  his 
own  hair  and  pull  it  sharply.  A  fine 
sensitive  cow  cannot  stand  such  pain 
without  resentment,  so  she  kicks  in  self- 
Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


defence.  These  long  hairs  should  be  kept 
clipped  from  the  udder  of  both  young  and 
old  cows. 

There  is  a  type  of  cow  naturally  nerv- 
ous and  wild  of  nature,  whose  first  in- 
stinct is  to  kick  on  the  approach  of  the 
milker.  The  disposition  is  seemingly  in- 
herent in  the  cow  and  she  treats  every 
friendly  advance  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. This  cow  as  a  calf  was  wild  and 
was  not  broken  to  a  halter  perhaps  on 
that  account.  Kindness  with  such  an 
animal  is  like  casting  pearls  before  swine. 
She  doesn't  understand  it  and  can  never 
be  made  to  understand  it.  But  there  is 
one  way  in  which  such  an  animal  and,  in 
fact,  any  confirmed  kicker  can  be  kept 
from  kicking  while  being  milked.  The 
following  named  device  will  enable  one 
to  quickly  and  surely  fasten  her  to  a  com- 
plete standstill  and  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  milker.  It  consists  simply 
of  a  small  tough  pole  just  long  enough  to 
reaeh  in  front  of  the  cow  with  the  butt 
end  fastened  to  the  stanchion  or  the  man- 
ger with  a  strap.  The  small  end  of  the 
pole  should  reach  out  two  or  three  feet 
behind  the  cow.  Crowd  the  cow  over 
against  the  end  partition,  swing  the  small 
end  of  the  pole  over  against  the  cow  and 
fasten  it  with  a  strap.  There  should  be 
a  buckle  on  the  strap  so  that  the  fasten- 
ing and  the  loosening  can  be  quickly 
done.  The  pole  should  be  just  high 
enough  on  the  side  of  the  cow's  flank  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  milking. 
With  this  arrangement  the  cow  can  be 
milked  with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 


Watch  Yourself  Go  By 

'Just   stand   aside  and  watch   yourself 

go  by: 
Think  of  yourself  as  "he"  instead  of 

"I." 
Pick  flaws;  find  fault;  forget  the  man 

is  you  ■ 

And  strive  to  make  your  estimate  ring 

true. 
The  faults  of  others  then  will  dwarf 

and  shrink, 
Love's  chain     grows     stronger  by  one 

mighty  link. 
When  you  with  "he"  as  substitute  for 

Have  stood  aside  and  watched  yourself 
go  by. 
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PREPARING   FOR  FALL  WHEAT 
DRIVE 

Continued  from  page  3 

is  reasonably  rich.  However,  on  thin 
land  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  sowing 
six  pecks  per  acre.  Where  a  field  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  seventy-five-bushel 
crop  of  oats  then  we  would  advise  using 
only  four  pecks  per  acre,  because  under 
those  conditions  the  crop  will  thicken  up 
and  produce  a  maximum  yield. 

The  O.  A.  C.  No.  104  winter  wheat 
described  fully  in  an  article  in  Farmers' 
Magazine  in  August,  1917,  has  stood  the 
winter  well  according  to  Dr.  Zavitz  and 
some  seed  has  been  saved  to  continue 
experimental  work  this  coming  season. 
It  is  a  cross  between  Dawson's  Golden 
Chaff  and  Bulgarian  and  has  all  the 
good  points  of  both  parents. 

Canada  should  seed  to  winter  wheat 
this  fall  a  million  acres  of  land  at  least. 
Owing  to  late  harvest  last  year  and  dry 
weather,  the  seeding  to  fall  wheat  fell 
off  by  25  per  cent,  but  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  old  acreages  at  least 
should  not  be  prepared.  The  United 
States  expects  to  put  in  its  biggest  winter 
wheat  crop  in  history. 

Contrary  to  Canadian  crop  returns,  the 
U.S.  winter  wheat  crop  now  practically 
all  cut  is  a  better  than  average  one  and 
the  totals  will  show  something  like  575 
million  bushels. 


Fertilizers  For  Fall  Wheat 

The  choice  of  proper  plantfood  to  apply 
has  an  important  bearing  on  results  ob- 
tained. If  your  soil  is  a  medium  loam  and  if 
you  have  been  keeping  up  the  organic  mat- 
ter of  it  by  turning  under  clover  once  in 
three  or  four  years  or  if  you  have  been 
giving  it  a  coating  of  5  or  6  loads  of  man- 
ure to  the  acre  every  second  or  third  year, 
the  fertilizer  you  should  use  will  be  high  in 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  will  contain 
a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  and  potash, — 1 
or  2%  nitrogen  to  10  or  12%  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  1  to  2%  potash.  If  the  soil 
tends  to  be  light,  the  fertilizer  should  con- 
tain more  nitrogen  (up  to  3  or  4%)  w,ith 
approximately  the  same  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  the  kind  of 
plantfood  which  causes  the  crop  to  ripen, 
while. nitrogen  produces  good  straw  growth, 
and  potash  strengthens  the  plant  and  assists 
the  filling  of  the  kernel.  Matured  wheat 
takes  out  three-quarters  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  used  by  the  crop,  hence  the  necessity  of 
emphasizing  phosphoric  acid  in  wheat  fer- 
tilization. 

There  are  "two  Canadian  crops  where  fer- 
tilizers especially  pay,  these  are  potatoes  and 
fall  wheat.  One  farmer .  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  says: 

"I  have  used  fertilizers  for  the  past  twelve 
years  with  my  winter  wheat  and  I  have  been 
very  well  pleased  with  the  results,  obtaining 
an  increase  of  5  to  7  bushels  per  acre  on  an 
average.  I  can  also  say  it  insures  a  better 
catch  of  clover  and  it  not  only  increases  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil  for  the  year  it 
is  used,  but  the  effects  of  its  use  are  plainly 
evident  during  at  least  the  two  succeeding 
years." 

If  you  do  not  have  a  grain  drill  with  a 
fertilizer  distributing  compartment,  good  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  spreading  the  fer- 
tilizer broadcast  on  the  seed  bed  and  working 
it  thoroughly  into  the  soil  by  careful  disk- 
ing and  harrowing.  Remember  that  fertil- 
izer is  concentrated  plantfood,  but  it  is 
soluble  only  when  it  is  deposited  in  a  layer  of 
damp  soil  where  there  is  water  to  dissolve 
it.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  working  the  fer- 
tilizer thoroughly  into  the  soil,  if  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  If  the  fertilizer  is  applied 
broadcast  it  should  be  applied  before  the 
grain  is  sown. 


Increase  Wheat  Profits 

By  Increasing  Wheat  Yields 

The  average  increase  in  yield  of  wheat  obtained  from 
using  fertilizers  by  two  British,  and  three  American  Experi- 
ment Stations,  over  periods  ranging  from  5  to  51  years' 
test,  averaged  11  bushels  per  acre. 

Fertilizing  Fall  Wheat 
Pays 

Eleven  bushels  per  acre  increase  on  your  25  acres  of  wheat  At  present  prices 

would  amount  to  11  bus.  X  25  acres  X  $2.20  per  bus =$605.00 

Fertilizing  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  aero  will  probably  cost  you 

for  your  25  acres $187.50 

Your  return  from  the  increase  on  25  acres  fertilized $417.50 

Send  for  our  Free  Bulletin  No.  2,  on  Fall  Wheat  Production 


The  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 
1111  Temple  Building      -      -      Toronto 
■HBiBBiniiiiiiiBiBaiiaiiiiaiiaBHiiiiiiaiaBii 
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Visiting  the  Best  Homes  in  Canada 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  a  welcome  visitor,  each  month, . 
in  homes  of  taste  and  cultivation  all  over  Canada.     It  is 
widely  used  for  reading  in  public  and  private  schools,  and 
is  one  of  the  first  magazines  chosen  by  the,  public  libraries.    It  is 
eagerly  read  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Canada.    For  it 
is  a  truly  great  magazine — and  it  is  ALL-CANADIAN. 
But  MACLEAN'S  was  not  always  known  in  these  best  homes,  and 
to  these  distinguished  citizens.    It  was  introduced  by  our  live,  local 
representatives.    And  we  pay  them  well  for  making  the  introduc- 
tions. • 
You  know  many  homes  in  your  locality  where  you  could  intro- 
duce MACLEAN'S.    Why  not  do  so,  thus  bettering  these  homes, 
and  providing  a  handsome  revenue  for  yourself? 
It  is  pleasant  work — and  profitable ! 

Just  write:  "Tell  me  about  your  Agency  Proposition."    Address 
your  letter  to — 

Dept.  Bl,  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    LIMITED 
143  University  Avenue,    TORONTO 
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Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


THE  TWO-CROP  ANIMALS 

By  Alonza  Brown 

XXfE'LL  get  about  two  hundred  dollars 
'  '  for  the  wool  from  that  little  bunch," 
the  farmer  told  his  visitor. 

By  actual  count  the  flock  numbered 
twenty-eight.  The  flock  was  not  by  any 
means  of  any  special  breed  but  was  made 
up  of  quite  a  nondescript  lot.  Yet  the 
ewes  had  given  two  lambs  each  very  early 
in  April  or  March  and  had  sold  for  a 
snug  sum.  Even  when  some  of  the  lambs 
were  just  beginning  to  shape  out  well 
they  sold  for  fourteen  dollars  each. 

"We  find  that  the  wool  pays  for  the 
cost  of  the  flock  for  the  whole  year.  In 
this  way  we  have  lambs  for  profit  and  all 
that  we  can  make  out  of  the  sheep  when 
we  sell  them  besides,"  added  this  sheep 
owner.  This  flock  was  simply  kept  dry 
in  the  winter  and  spring  and  fall  and 
fed  some  roots,  clover  hay  and  a  very 
little  grain.  In  the  summer  they  kept 
the  lanes  clean  and  did  their  duty  in 
keeping  down  weeds  on  the  roadside.  In 
the  fall  they  had  the  run  of  their  fields 
after  the  crop  had  been  harvested  and 
saw  to  it  that  many  a  weed  was  finally 
put  out  of  commission.  Altogether  the 
sheep  had  been  as  little  trouble  as  one 
could  imagine  animals  to  be,  while  they 
seemed  to  grow  into  money  by  yielding 
at  least  two  crops  per  year.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  why  every  farmer  does  not 


Have  You  an  Hour 
or  Two  to  Spare? 

Let  us  tell  you  a  way  in 
which  yeu  can  make  your 
unused  minutes  pay  yeu  from 
10  to  30  Dollars  every 
month. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  know 
how  easily  you  can  earn  this 
amount.  Investigation  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

Write  for  full  information 
TO-DAY 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue 

TORONTO 


keep  at  least  a  couple  of  dozen  of  these 
money  makers.  There's  more  prosperity 
in  sheep  than  in  dogs  and  farmers  will 
do  well  to  recognize  this  fact. 


FALL  PASTURE  HINTS 

By  John  Kyle 

In  many  parts  of  older  Canada  the 
season  has  been  both  cool  and  dry.  This 
had  resulted  in  a  yield  of  hay  below  the 
average  and  a  crop  of  corn  that  is  any- 
thing but  a  bumper  one.  This  means  that 
the  farm  forage  generally  will  very  likely 
be  below  par  and  that  feed  from  the 
mows  must  be  left  unmolested  as  long  as 
possible. 

Why  not  sow  all  the  land  available  to 
rape  and  fall  vetch?  Fall  vetch  and 
rye  make  a  fodder  combination  that  is 
hard  to  beat,  particularly  when  it  is  pas- 
tured. In  the  instance  of  the  field  that 
has  been  summerfallowed  but  which  is 
not  to  be  sown  to  fall  wheat,  no  better 
treatment  can  be  given  than  to  sow  to 
one  or  other  of  these  good  cover  crops  as 
the  new  growth  is  rapid  and  goes  a  long 
distance  towards  keeping  down  the  weeds 
and  other  rubbish  that  may  appear  dur- 
ing the  strenuous  days  of  harvest  when 
the  farmer  cannot  well  do  systematic  cul- 
tivating. The  best  time  for  sowing  is 
just  after  a  rain.  The  land  then  is  warm 
and  moist  and  the  germination  is  bound 
to  be  rapid. 

The  cattle  should  be  turned  on  the  new 
feed  for  but  a  very  short  time  at  first  as 
indigestion  is  almost  sure  to  follow  upon 
a  sudden  change  in  the  feed.  When  the 
change  is  made  gradually  only  good  re- 
sults. After  the  cattle  have  reduced  the 
field  to  a  state  of  comparative  bareness 
then  the  sheep  and  hogs  will  find  a  good 
deal  of  nourishment.  In  some  cases 
where  the  soil  is  rich  it  is  not  too  late  to 
sow  broadcast  some  of  the  softer  varieties 
of  turnips.  The  sheep  and  hogs  and  the 
cattle  will  not  fail  to  make  good  use  of 
every  turnip  that  comes  to  any  size. 

Not  only  will  this  fall  pasturing  save 
the  hay  and  corn  for  next  winter  but  they 
will  put  the  stock  in  fine  condition  for 
their  winter  quarters. 


TAKE    CARE    OF    THE    HORSES 

By  John  Kyle 

Autumn  has  come  to  be  about  the 
hardest  season  of  the  year  for  the  farm 
horses.  Coming  as  it  does  after  the 
nerve-racking  period  of  the  summer,  it 
is  all-important  that  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention be  given  the  horses  during  August 
and  September.  For  one  thing,  nets 
should  be  worn  when  at  all  practicable. 
The  horse  is  a  nervous  animal  and  the 
torment  of  flies  is  for  that  reason  far 
harder  on  the  horse  than  hard  work.  The 


driver  who  keeps  his  team  comfortable  in 
this  particular  will  save  his  oat  bin  and 
add  to  the  output  of  work.  (If  at  all  pos- 
sible, the  stable  should  be  darkened  for 
the  noon  rest.  This  darkening  along  with 
good  ventilation  and  feed  served  in  good 
condition  is  a  wonderful  freshener. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  horses' 
feet.  During  the  summer  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  leave  the  shoeing  off  as  long  as 
possible.  No  end  of  harm  has  resulted 
from  this  practice.  A  shoe  that  has  got 
out  of  place  or  that  is  uneven  or  other- 
wise misfitting,  may  result  in  a  strained 
ligament  or  inflamed  joint,  or  other  ser- 
ous misplacement.  If  the  feet  have  be- 
come very  hard  and  dry  a  run  in  dewy 
grass  for  a  few  mornings  will  help  con- 
siderably. 

Feed  must  be  kept  up.  There  is  no  feed 
like  the  grass  for  conditioning  a  horse, 
but  when  hauling  in  is  being  done  *r 
other  work  expected,  it  pays  to  add  a 
ration  of  oats.  When  it  is  difficult  t« 
allow  the  horses  out  at  night  it  is  geed 
practice  to  give  them  every  night  a  ratio* 
of  fresh  grass  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar feed.  While  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  nourishment  in  the  fresh  grass  it  is  a 
fine  digestive  that  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  extra  trouble  involved  ia 
giving  it. 

The  collars  should  be  red  justed  be- 
fore the  fall  plowing  begins.  The  neglect 
of  this  precaution  has  meant  serious  loss 
to  many  a  farmer.  When  the  shoulders 
once  become  sore  the  horse  soon  loses  his 
courage.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tall  plowing-  and  the  fall  hauling  are  done 
under  harder  circumstances  than  the 
spring  work.  The  ground  is  frequently 
baked  hard  for  the  plow  while  the  fall 
rains  have  a  way  of  softening  the  ground 
for  the  corn  cutting  and  hauling  and  the 
mangle  and  turnip  harvesting.  Farm 
tractors  have  taken  a  large  place  in  agri- 
cultural operations,  but  for  many  a  day 
the  horse  will  be  the  farmer's  standby 
and  he  should  be  understood  and  treated 
accordingly.  The  older  farmers  recog- 
nize this  and  the  younger  generation 
should  be  reminded  of  a  fact  so  import- 
ant. 

The  Farm  Driver 

Autos  will  never  quite  take  the  place  ef 
the  farm  driver.  Not  that  the  driver 
need  be  a  thoroughbred,  but,  rather,  a 
strong  beast  that  clips  off  eight  or  ten 
miles  an  hour  with  two  in  the  buggy. 
Nor  is  it  essential  that  the  driver  be  re- 
served for  the  road.  The  useful  driver 
may  well  be  educated  for  a  turn  at  the 
scuffer  or  horse  rake  much  to  his  physi- 
cal advantage  and  general  tractability. 
Even  when  the  auto  is  kept  there  are 
plenty  of  occasions  when  the  driver  will 
far  more  than  pay  for  his  maintenance. 
The  shower  that  muddies  the  road  when 
the  errand  must  be  run  often  means  that 
the  use  of  the  auto  involves  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  cleaning  the  machine.  When 
the  roads  are  heavy  in  the  fall  or  in  the 
spring  or  during  the  winter  months  the 
driver  is  almost  a  necessity.  Those  who 
know  by  the  actual  test  of  experience, 
realize  that  the  heavy  farm  horse  is  not 
intended  for  rapid  motion.  When  one  is 
accustomed  to  a  car  or  to  a  driver  there 
is  a  tendency  to  overdrive  the  heavy 
horse,  much  to  the  horse's  discomfort  and 
his  owner's  loss.  In  fact  every  farmer 
will  be  well  advised  if  he  resolves  to  keep 
his  driver,  even  when  he  owns  a  car. 


THE  TREND  OF  THE  MARKETS 


WHY   HAVE  CATTLE  DECLINED? 

By  P.  A.  Crane 

VALUES  in  the  Canadian  live  stock  trade 
have  supplied  further  declines,  and  at 
the  present  time,  prices  are  at  lower  levels 
than  for  some  months  past.  Many  factors 
contribute  to  this  very  apparent  weakness 
in  the  cattle  industry.  A  spell  of  real  hot 
summer  weather,  although  belated,  has  done 
much  to  curtail  consumption  of  meats.  At 
this  season  it  is  usual  for  such  a  condition 
to  depress  the  trade.  Then  again  the  quality 
of  the  offerings  has,  on  the  whole,  been  so 
inferior  that  paekers  were  very  loth  to  take 
them,  and  only  did  so  at  sharp  reductions 
in  quotations.  It  is  asserted  that  this  un- 
finished beef  dees  not  butcher  economically 
and  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  export  re- 
quirements. Toe  many  grassers  have  been 
shipped  to  the  markets  before  they  have 
been  decently  fatteaed.  In  fact,  the  bulk 
of  the  offerings  have  been  of  medium  grades, 
and  they  have  been  extremely  hard  to  cash. 

Particularly  in  Western  Canada  there  has, 
in  the  past  fortnight,  been  a  great  influx 
of  unfinished  lightweight  steers  and  heifers. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  the  alarm  that  is 
felt  in  the  West  over  the  fodder  shortage. 
Receipts  at  Winnipeg  increased  greatly,  far- 
mers faced  with  the  prospect  of  light  feed 
supplies  for  the  eoming  fall  and  winter 
because  of  the  failure  of  crops  in  some  sec- 
tions, hastened  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks. 
On  one  day  alone  there  were  nearly  3,000 
head  of  cattle  at  Winnipeg,  an  unusually 
large  number  for  this  market.  The  flooding 
of  the  yards  with  so  many  light  cattle,  meant 
marked  recessions  in  values,  and  buyers  from 
the  United  States  were  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  declines.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  injury  being  done  the  live  stock 
industry  in  Western  Canada  the  situation 
was  serious.  The  demoralization  of  stock 
raising  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  was 
threatened.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  is 
learned  that  the  government  of  Manitoba 
has  decided  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  the 
bulk  of  the  choice  young  female  breeding 
cattle  coming  into  the  Winnipeg  market  and 
re-sell  them  to  the  farmers  in  Northern 
Manitoba  who  have  a  good  source  of  feed- 
ing, and  in  other  cases  to  place  the  cattle 
with  farmers  who  have  feed  but  are  not  in 
a  position  to  buy  and  have  them  fed  at  a 
price  per  head  during  the  winter.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  fodder  for  cattle  in  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan  it  is  estimated  that 
shipments  to  the  Winnipeg  market  will  ag- 
gregate 300,000  head,  and  that  33  per  cent 
of  these  will  be  female  stock,  of  which  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  will  be  of  the 
type  which  should  be  kept  in  the  country. 
In  Alberta,  too,  arrangements  for  finding 
winter  feed  for  cattle  in  districts  where  the 
crop  has  been  a  failure  are  under  way. 
Concessions  of  half  freight  rates  on  the  rail- 
ways for  the  movement  of  cattle  and  sheep 
to  northern  parts  are  likely,  and  also  on 
shipments  of  hay  and  straw  in  reverse  direc- 
tion from  the  movement  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
So  serious  was  the  situation  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  becoming  that  immediate  action 
was  necessary  to  avoid  a  cattle  famine  later 
on. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  at  the  Canadian 
markets  during  the  month  of  June  show  a 
decided  increase  over  the  corresponding  month 
a  year  ago  and  it  is  expected  that  July, 
too,  will  show  greater  totals,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  unusual  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  West.  However,  at  Toronto  in  the  fort- 
night under  review  offerings  showed  a  fall- 
ing off,  the  number  totalling  8,650.  Trade 
was  exceedingly  dull  and  prices  were  down 
from    50    to    75    cents    per    cwt.      The    best 


steers  and  heifers  at  Toronto  did  not  bring 
above  $15,  the  prices  ranging  from  $12.25 
to  $15.  It  was  only  a  small  load  averaging 
around  1,300  lbs.  that  brought  the  latter 
figure.  Prices  of  cattle  at  Montreal  also 
suffered  a  drop  of  fully  one  dollar,  while 
receipts  were  slightly  under  the  three  thou- 
sand mark.  Demand  was  very  poor  and  any- 
thing of  a  choice  quality  sold  at  from  $12 
to   $13. 

In  the  West,  as  indicated  above,  receipts 
showed  considerable  expansion  at  Winnipeg 
but  at  Calgary  offerings  were  very  light. 
In  fact  some  days  there  were  scarcely  any 
cattle  on  the  Calgary  market  and  very  often 
stockers  were  the  only  kind  available.  These 
have  been  selling  badly  at  Calgary,  farmers 
being  afraid  to  buy  because  of  the  feed 
situation.  Good  beef  when  available  brought 
around  $12.  At  Winnipeg  fully  12,000  cattle 
were  offered  in  the  two  weeks.  Being  largely 
of  the  half  fat  kind  offerings  were  hard  to 
cash  and  values  slumped  from-  $1  to  $3  per 
cwt.  The  big  supply  and  lower  prices  were 
beginning  to  attract  attention  from  United 
States   buyers   who  were   quick  to   take   ad- 


vantage of  the  bargains.  However,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  efforts  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment will  have  a  good  effect,  in  curtailing 
this  wholesale  dumping  of  cattle  on  the  mar- 
kets and  in  forestalling  the  exportation  to 
the  United  States.  Butcher  cattle  sold  at 
Winnipeg  all  the  way  from  $6.75  to  $13  ac- 
cording   to    their    quality. 

THE    STRONG    HOG    MARKETS 

The  strength  of  the  American  hog  market 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  stronger  feel- 
ing prevailing  at  the  Canadian  centres. 
However,  there  is  an  uncertainty  about  Can- 
adian prices  and  values  have  fluctuated  con- 
siderably in  the  fortnight.  In  the  last  issue 
of  contracts  by  the  Allied  buying  commission 
Canadian  packers  were  not  granted  any  or- 
ders, American  houses  having  been  asked 
to  fill  requirements.  Consequently  a  keener 
demand  on  the  part  of  American  buyers  en- 
hanced values  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  fact  that  these  higher  quotations  ar-- 
reflected  on  the  Canadian  side  is  evidenced 
in  the  recent  rise  of  from  25  to  50  cents 
•    Continued  on  page  61. 
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A  BANKER  TALKS  ON  INSURANCE 

Continued  from  page  31 

I  do  not  know  of  any  surer  sign  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind  than  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  provided  against  future  contingencies 
by  ample  life  insurance. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  point  that  in  times  of 
stress  and  storm  an  insurance  policy  has 
the  same  effect  as  "a  sheet  anchor  to 
windward."  If  a  man  has  the  comforting 
thought  that  no  matter  what  happens  to 
him  his  wife  and  family  are  protected,  in 
case  of  his  death,  from  a  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic world,  where,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  law  of  "the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test" still  prevails,  it  will  relieve  his  mind 
of  a  great  load  of  worry;  it  will  brace  his 
nerves,  and  enable  him  to  make  a  better 
success  of  his  undertakings. 

In  view  of  this,  when  considering  a 
,  man's  application  for  a  loan,  if  we  find 
that  he  is  of  the  thoughtful,  methodical, 
careful  type,  who  is  making  provision  in 
the  best'  available  way — ample  life  in- 
surance— for  the  contingencies  to  which 
human  life  and  human  affairs  are  liable, 
we  have  much  more  confidence  in  that 
man  and  in  his  ability  to  make  good.  A 
man's  first  duty  undoubtedly  is  to  his  wife 
and  family,  and  those  depending  upon 
him.  He  should  see  to  it-that  they  are 
protected;  but  after  this  has  been  done, 
a  man  also  has  another  duty  to  perform, 
and,  that  is,  to  provide  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  for  debts  contracted  by  him.  Espe- 
cially do  I  refer  to  money  borrowed,  and 
not  particularly  to  real  estate  entangle- 
ments.   There  is  a  difference. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  who  had  borrowed 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  from  the 
institution  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  came  in  and  threw  down  on  my 
desk  a  life  insurance  policy  for  $5,000 
payable  to  the  bank.  He  said,  "My  wife 
and  family  are  provided  for,  and  now  I 
want  to  do  something  for  you.  I  borrowed 
money  from  this  institution  some  time  ago, 
and  since  then  my  affairs  have  become 
somewhat  involved  through  an  overdose 
of  real  estate.  The  money  was  loaned  to 
me  in  good  faith,  not  only  on  the  strength 
of  my  statement,  but  my  character  and 
ability  were  taken  into  consideration,  and 
I  look  upon  the  loan  as  a  debt  of  honor, 
and  feel  in  duty  bound  to  meet  it — living 
or  dead."  Now,  this  is  not  cheap  senti- 
mentality, neither  is  it  an  extreme  case. 
It  is  only  what  an  honest  man  should  do, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  my  experience 
of  20  years  in  this  Western  country,  I  have 
found  the  great  majority  of  men  abso- 
lutely honest,  paying  their  debts  if  there 
is  any  possible  way  of  doing  so.  Dis- 
honesty does  not  readily  take  root  in  this 
Western  country,  with  its  freedom  and 
freshness.  It  is  of  exotic  growth  and  not 
indigenous  to  the  West. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  great 
potentialities  of  this  country,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  man  should  not,  if  he  re- 
ceives a  reasonable  amount  of  encourage- 
ment and  assistance,  get  on  his  feet  again. 
There  is  only  one  thing  a  man  cannot 
avoid,  and  that  is  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life,  and  he  can  only  provide 
against  this  contingency  by  a  life  insur- 
ance policy. 

No  doubt,  at  times,  some  men  are 
tempted  to  over-insure,  and  perhaps  there 
are  times  when  the  consequence  of  this 
means  disaster  in  the  shape  of  abandoned 
policies  and  lost  premiums;  but  where  one 
man  over-insures,  I  would  say  that  ten  do 
not  take  out  sufficient  insurance  when  they 
are  young. 

It  has  frequently  come  to  my  attention 
that  young  men  in  our  service,  who  are 


sufficiently  thrifty  and  thoughful  enough 
to  take  out  a  substantial  life  insurance 
policy,  and  who  have  the  moral  stamina 
of  providing  something  from  their  month- 
ly salary  for  their  annual  premiums,  are 
the  types  of  young  men  who  can  most  be 
depended  upon  to  develop  into  trusted  and 
tried  executive  officers. 

Life  insurance  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
investment  whichever  way  you  take  it. 
The  largest  policy  ever  taken  out  was  for 
$2,500,000  on  the  life  of  the  greatest 
United  States  financier,  J.  P.  Morgan. 
Last  year  a  policy  of  $2,000,000  was  taken 
by  H.  P.  Davison  of  the  Morgan  firm.  The 
largest  policy  writen  on  the  life  of  a  Can- 
adian was  $1,500,000,  on  Sir  Mortimer  B. 
Davis,  of  Montreal.  No  shrewder  men 
than  these  ever  lived,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  quoting  further  examples. 

There  is  just  one  other  point,  and  I  am 
through.  Most  of  us  dislike  the  thought 
of  growing  old,  but  if  we  are  fairly  well 
protected  by  life  insurance,  which  should 
mature  before  the  days  of  reduced  work- 
ing power  and  diminished  income,  we  shall 
find  that  the  gathering  weight  of  the  pass- 
ing years  will  be  considerably  lightened. 


A  HOUSE  THAT  IS  A  HOME 

Continued  from  page  15. 

and  for  the  roots  and  vegetables  away 
from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  furnace. 
Where  butter-making  is  one  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  farm  it  might  be  more 
practical  to  use  the  laundry  as  a  dairy 
room  or  the  partition  might  be  continued 
to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  furnace  room 
and  have  the  wash  tubs  set  up  here.  How- 
ever the  partitioning  is  done  if  it  suits 
the  special  requirements  of  the  house,  the 
cellar  can  be  made  to  serve  purposes  com- 
monly unthought  of. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  PESSIMISM 

Continued  from  page  11. 

are  facing  the  food  crisis  is  by  making 
rationing  compulsory  and  leaving  pro- 
duction to  voluntary  effort.  If  that  situ- 
ation were  reversed  our  outlook  might  be 
much  more  optimistic — though  we  could 
keep  up  the  rationing  for  full  measure  in 
war-winning  effort.  But  I  find  all  kinds 
of  non-essential  business  prospering  and 
full  of  an  untimely  optimism.  Business 
is  constantly  organizing  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  commercial  pot  is  boiling  wonder- 
fully and  no  one  seems  to  suspect  that  we 
may  be  approaching  a  point  where  it  will 
boil  over  and  put  out  the  fire.  A  little 
corrective  pessimism  might  do  a  world  of 
good  among  our  captains  of  industry  and 
business. 

The  best  thing  about  true,  clear-sight- 
ed pessimism  is  that  it  always  sees  be- 
yond the  evils  it  predicts  and  has  some- 
thing of  hope  to  offer  humanity.  Shelley, 
poet  or  prophet,  whichever  you  choose  to 
call  him,  predicted  just  such  evils  as  have 
fallen  on  the  world,  but  beyond  it  all  he 
saw  this: 
"The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn: 
Heaven   smiles,   and  faiths  and  empires 
gleam 

Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream." 

He  had  the  true  pessimism,  the  kind 
that  foresees  evils  and  nerves  men  to 
contend  with  them  so  that  they  may 
reach  some  brighter  and  farther  goal. 
And,  by  the  way,  his  prophecies  and 
pessimism  were  subject  to  the  severest 
kind  of  censorship  in  his  own  day. 


DOES  YOUR  BOY  GET  HIS  BOXES? 

By  B.  W.  Spiceb 

THIS  is  a  question  that  is  puzzling  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  sons,  sweethearts, 
brothers  or  husbands  either  fighting  in 
France   or  training   in    England. 

It  was  only  recently  that  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  gave  considerable  space  to  a  com- 
plaint of  this  kind  sent  in  by  one  of  its 
readers. 

The  question  is  answered  in  this  way: 
Have  a  little  system  of  your  own  and  use 
a  little  common  sense  in  wrapping  up  and 
mailing  the  parcels. 

The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  sending  boxes  to  both  England  and 
France  ever  since  the  war  started,  and  has 
never  yet,  as  far  as  he  is  aware,  had  one 
go  astray.  In  one  case  boxes,  parcels  and 
newspapers  were  sent,  received  and  acknow^ 
ledged  as  regularly  as  any  transaction  in 
business. 

You  say  this  is  an  exceptional  case  or 
he  was  lucky  they  did  not  go  to  Davy  Jones' 
locker  as  quite  a  number  did — but  outside 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  slight  chance  of 
one  of  our  boats  going  down  every  box 
should  be  received  by  the  boy  it  is  sent  to 
or  it  is  the  fault  of  the  sender. 

You  cannot  blame  the  Government  for 
non-delivery  if  you  do  not  address  it  plainly 
or  if  it  is  not  wrapped  and  tied  securely. 
It  is  just  a  case  of  leaving  it  to  some  one 
else  or  the  other  fellow  that  deprives  the 
boy  of  a  good  smoke  or  feed. 

Some  people  go  and  buy  an  overseas  box, 
bring  it  home,  fill  it  with  every  dainty, 
wrap  a  piece  of  paper  around  it,  tie  it  up 
with  a  piece  of  string,  put  the  stamps  on, 
drop  it  in  the  post  office  and  forget  all 
about  it  and  by  the  time  it  crosses  the  briny 
its  contents  are  loosened  up  and  falling  out 
and  still  they  wonder  why  Fred  or  Charlie, 
as  it  may  be,  did  not  get  his  box.  This 
not  only  puts  the  boy  out  at  the  front  who 
is  fighting  for  us,  but  it  is  love's  labor  lost 
at  home. 

The  boxe  you  send  should  be  numbered 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  mailed  a  letter  should 
be  written  to  the  recipient  notifying  him 
that  such  a  numbered  box  is  on  its  way 
and  to  acknowledge  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  should  be  wrapped  securely  enough  to 
stand  all  rough  usage  such  as  being  thrown 
around  in  mail  bags,  etc.  Its  contents 
should  be  packed  separately  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  not  affect  one  another.  Wrap 
each  in  wax  paper  and  see  that  all  corners 
of  the  box  are  filled  with  old  tissue  paper. 
This  keeps  everything  in  its  place  and  when 
the  parcel  reaches  the  lad  it  will  be  opened 
absolutely  exactly  as  it  was  closed.  The 
writer  has  sent  many  a  box  of  cake  only 
and  the  soldier  at  the  front  has  written  home 
again  that  he  received  the  cake  exactly  as 
it  was  placed  in  the  box  with  not  one  part 
broken.  After  the  box  is  filled  it  should 
be  wrapped  wtih  good  heavy  paper  and  tied 
securely,  not  with  ordinary  white  string 
but  with  good  heavy  fresh  twine.  If  you 
have  not  this  in  the  house  it  should  be 
ordered  the  first  time  someone  is  in  town, 
buy  a  whole  ball  of  it,  you  will  need  it  be- 
fore he  comes  home.  When  this  is  done  you 
can  safely  bet  that  if  the  postmen  can  read 
your  writing  or.  printing  as  such  it  may  be, 
and  if  the  boat  gets  across  your  boy  will 
have   his   box. 

To  cut  the  possibility  of  non-delivery  down 
to  a  minimum,  we  would  say  this  in  closing. 
The  British  navy  is  on  the  watch  and  it  is 
doing  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  war  and  that  is  to  see  that  all  Canadian 
boats  arrive  in  England  safely  and  that  is 
saying  something.  Last  of  all,  if  your  boy 
is  in  France  he  will  have  a  permanent  ad- 
dress, you  will  surely  have  this  handy,  so 
the  first  time  you  are  in  town  take  it  to 
your  local  printer  and  have  him  print  it  ia 
nice  large,  black  letters  on  smooth  white 
paper  about  3%  inches  by  4%  and  paste 
these  on  each  box  or  parcel  of  papers  and 
even    envelopes. 
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You'll  Save  Time  and 
Labor  every  day  by 
using  the 

HIMMAN 

THE   UNIVERSAL  MILKER 

One  Man  Does    the    Work  of 
Three 

WE  cannot  make  all  the  Milk- 
ing Machines  in  the  World, 
so  we  snly  make  the  Best  One. 

Sea  the  Hinman  at  the 
Toronto  Exhibition. 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON, 
GALT,  ONT. 


I 


Don't  take  chances  with  your  crop, 
implements   and   buildings. 

PROTECTION 

I  am  taking  care  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  dollars  worth  of  farm 
property.  Let  me  lay  before  you  a 
plan  of  insurance  providing  proper 
covering  with  the  best  Fire  In- 
surance Companies.  A  letter  will 
bring  you  immediate  and  expert  ad- 
vice. 

L.  B.  DOHENY 

611  Excelsior  Life  Building- 

TORONTO       -       ONTARIO 


New  Ideas 

Ideas  about  how  new  money  can  be  made 
on  the  farm  will  always  attract  the  wide- 
awake farmer.  If  you  want  a  book  that 
is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and  ideas  about 
farming  in  every  department,  send  for 
Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  C.  C.  Bowsfield. 
It  wffl  l»e  mailed  to  your  address  for  $1.00. 
Write  the 

Technical  Book  Department, 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company 

143-153  University  Ave. 

Toronto,  Canada 


Our  Rural  Mail  Box 


Blue-Grey  Cows 

J.  D.  McN.,  Ontario. — Do  you  know  of 
any  breeders  of  Polled  Durhams  in  Can- 
ada? Which  makes  the  best  blue-grey 
cross,  white  Durham  bull  and  Angus  cow 
or  Angus  bull  and  White  Durham  cow? 

Answer.— We  have  no  records  of  any 
herds  of  Polled  Durhams  in  Canada.  We 
cannot  obtain  reliable  information  on  this 
point.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
Century  the  production  of  blue-grey 
calves  by  mating  the  black  cows  of  Scot- 
land with  White  Shorthorns  bulls  was  so 
common  as  to  cause  grave  concern  for 
the  future  of  the  Angus.  Evidently  this 
form  of  cross-breeding  was  regarded  as 
preferable. 


Pigs  With  a  Cough 

Mrs.  J.  P.,  Ontario. — /  have  two  little 
pigs  with  a  cough.  Could  you  advise 
what  to  give  them? 

Answer. — Put  in  dry  quarters,  and 
give  %  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  to  each 
pig  in  his  slop.  Repeat  dose  in  a  few 
days. 


Strawberries 

H.  P.  S.,  Ontario. — Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  where  the  Senator  Dunlop,  and 
Wm.  Belt  varieties  of  strawberry  plants 
can  be  purchased? 

Answer. — Almost  all  nurserymen  can 
supply  you  with  these  plants.  Write  J. 
S.  Downham,  Strathroy,  or  H.  L.  Mc- 
Connell  &  Son  of  Port  Burwell,  Ontario, 
for  prices. 


Black  Leg  in  Potatoes 

A.B.D.,  Ontario. — Some  of  my  potatoes 
are  drying  and  when  I  pull  up  the  stalks 
I  notice  the  roots  are  black  for  a  few 
inches  up.  What  is  the  matter  and  is  it 
serious  ? 

Answer. — The  disease  is  evidently 
blackleg  and  is  a  fungus  disease  carried 
in  the  tuber  or  from  infected  ground. 
You  can  do  little  "this  season  to  avert  the 
trouble.  Be  careful  to  plant  pure  seed 
in  a  new  place  next  year.  Write  to  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Toronto  for  their  bulletin  on  potato 
diseases. 


Pumping  Water 

Inquirer,  Nova  Scotia. — What  would 
be  the  best  size  pipe  to  use  to  pump  water 
from  spi-ing  675  feet  distant  from  house, 
spring  is  twenty  feet  lower  than  floor  of 
house?  Would  ordinary  pump  draw  this 
water?  Would  be  using  about  150  gallons 
each  day. 

Answer. — 1%  in.  pipe  would  do.  The 
ordinary  pump  could  be  used  but  you 
would  need  to  have  a  foot-valve  on  the 
pipe  that  goes  into  the  well,  otherwise 
you  would  probably  have  to  pump  the 
air  out  of  that  length  of  pipe  every  time 
you  wanted  water,  as  it  is  not  likely  the 
pump  valve  would  remain  tight  enough 
to  prevent  the  water  running  back  into 
the  well.— W.  H.  D. 


Price  For  Seed  Wheat 

J.  T.  M.,  Ontario. — Can  I  charge  more 
than  $2.20  per  bushel  for  my  seed  fall 
wheat?  If  not  it  does  not  pay  to  clean  or 
take  care  in  harvest. 

Answer. — The  answer  given  to  this  by 
the  Food  Board  in  reply  to  a  similar 
query  from  Quance  Bros,  of  Delhi  is: 
"There  is  no  regulation  either  on  the 
part  of  the  Canada  Food  Board  or  the 
Board  of  Grain  Supervisors  to  prevent  or 
discourage  anyone  from  retaining  neces- 
sary adequate  supplies  of  seed  wheat. 
Special  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Grain  Supervisors  issued  from  their 
office,  Grain  Exchange,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
stipulates  that  anyone  may  sell  wheat  for 
any  price  which  the  purchaser  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it  for  use  for  seed  purposes." 
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Building  Chimney 

Inquirer,  Nova  Scotia. — What  quantity 
of  cement  would  be  required  to  build 
chimney  for  a  house?  Would  require  it 
feet  in  height  and  6x8  inches  inside 
What  thickness  would  this  need  to  be,  a% 
would  it  be  as  durable  as  brick?  .  What 
mixture  xvould  be  best? 

Answer. — It  would  perhaps  be  wise  to 
make  the  chimney  wall  6  in.  thick  and 
use  a  1  to  4  mixture.  At  this  strength 
it  would  require  about  5  bags  of  cement 
For  a  1  to  6  mixture  it  would  require 
about  4  bags  of  cement. — W.H.D. 


Wants  Strawberries 

Mrs.     R.     J.,     Ontario. — I     take 


the 


Farmers'  Magazine  and  I  see  on  page 
56  the  question,  "What  kind  of  straw- 
berries to  set  out  for  family  use."  Where 
will  I  send  for  the  kind  mentioned? 

Answer. — See  reply  to  H.  P.  S.  in  thi 
issue. 
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Home  Drying 

Continued   from   page    43. 

are  then  placed  in  wire  baskets  or  wire- 
bottom  boxes  and  plunged  into  boiling 
water  for  8  to  12  minutes.  The  cooking 
is  completed  when  the  milk  is  "set,"  that 
is,  when  no  fluid  escapes  from  the  grains 
upon  cutting  them  across.  Younger  corn 
will  require  a  longer  period  of  cooking 
than  the  more  mature  ears,  so  that  the 
corn  may  very  well  be  divided  in  husking 
into  older  and  younger  lots,  which  are 
cooked  separately. 

After  cooking,  the  corn  is  emptied  upon 
a  table,  allowed  to  drain  and  cool  suffi- 
ciently to  be  handled,  and  then  cut  from 
the  cobs  with  a  strong,  sharp  knife.  The 
knife  should  be  so  held  that  none  of  the 
cob  is  removed  with  the  kernels.  The  ad- 
hering glumes,  like  the  silks,  are  easily 
screened  out  after  the  corn  becomes  dry. 
The  kernels  are  spread  upon  trays  to  a 
depth  of  one  inch  and  dried  at  130  de- 
grees to  140  degrees.  The  grain  should 
be  thoroughly  stirred  several  times  during 
the  drying,  to  separate  any  adhering 
masses  and  equalize  the  drying.  Properi> 
dried  corn  is  hard  and  semi-transparent, 
and  the  kernels  break  with  a  clean,  glass- 
like fracture  when  crushed. 

PEAS    AND    BEANS 

Garden  peas  intended  for  drying  should 
be  gathered  when  in  ideal  condition  for 
immediate  table  use,  that  is,  when  the 
seeds  have  attained  full  size  and  before 
the  pods  have  begun  to  turn  yellow  and 
dry  up.  Shell  them  by  placing  the  pods 
in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  then 
spread  on  a  wire  screen  having  a 
mesh  large  enough  to  permit  the  shelled 
peas  to  pass  through,  with  a  box  or  basket 
placed  beneath  it.  Rub  the  pods  vigor- 
ously over  the  screen  with  the  hands, 
which  will  burst  and  empty  practically 
all  the  pods  much  more  quickly  than  they 
could  be  shelled  by  hand.  The  shelled 
peas  are  then  given  a  very  short  dip,  one 
to  two  minutes,  in  boiling  water,  drained, 
spread  to  a  depth  of  three-fourths  inch 
to  one  inch  on  the  trays,  and  dried  at  115 
degrees  to  120  degrees  as  initial  tempera- 
ture, rising  to  140  degrees  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  the  drying.  Stir  occasionally 
while  drying.  Properly  dried  peas  will 
be  uniformly  dry  throughout,  showing  no 
moisture  near  the  centre  when  split  open. 

Wax  beans,  Lima  beans,  or  mature 
string  beans  for  drying  should  be  gath- 
ered when  full  grown  but  before  the  pods 
have  begun  to  dry,  shelled,  blanched  three 
minutes  in  boiling  water,  dried,  and 
spread  on  trays  to  a  depth  of  not  more 
than  one  inch.  They  should  be  stirred 
rather  frequently  in  the  first  hours  of 
drying.  Considerable  variation  in  the 
temperatures  employed  in  drying  is  per- 
missible, but  the  material  should  not  be 
heated  above  150  degrees  at  the  outset. 

SPINACH  AND  GREENS 
Spinach  and  other  greens  intended  for 
drying  should  be  allowed  to  become  rather 
well  grown,  as  very  young  spinach  does 
not  give  uniformly  good  results.  The 
material  is  sorted  over,  separated  from 
the  roots,  thoroughly  washed,  drained,  and 
steamed  for  not  more  than  two  minutes. 
In  dealing  with  any  of  the  thinner  leaf 
vegetables  it  is  advisable  to  employ  steam- 
ing rather  than  dipping,  since  such  ma- 
terials retain  so  much  water  between  their 
surfaces  that  the  drying  is  very  uneven. 
Dry  at  130  degrees  and  remove  before  the 
leaves  become  so  dry  as  to  break  into 
pieces  at  a  touch. 


Own  Your  Own  Thresher 

Get  a  "MOODY"  and  be  Independent 


No.  2 

Moody 

Improved 

Thresher 

and 

Blower 


The  wise  farmer  wants  his  own  thresher — this  is  possible  to-day.  A  No.  2 
Moody  Thresher  and  Blower  is  within  the  reach  of  the  prosperous  farmer. 
The  "No.  2"  can  be  driven  with  a  10  H.P.  Engine,  at  an  average  running 
capacity  of  80  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  There  are  small  or  larger  Moody 
Machines  to  suit  various  needs — all  are  dependable  and  do  perfect  work — 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  Canada.  Extensively  used  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces.     Ask  for  catalogue.    Free  on  request. 

The   Matthew   Moody   &    Sons    Company 

Es^^ed  i84s  Terrebonne,  Quebec. 


Some  People 


go  through  life  looking  at  the  pavement.  It  may  be  laziness 
— or  liver:  probably  a  little  of  each.  There's  no  need  for 
it.  Start  the  Kkovah  habit — a  teaspoonful  in  water  first 
thing  in  the  morning — and  you'll  walk  with  head  erect, 
filled  with  the  joy  of  living. 


is  the  finest  aperient  you  can  take.  It's  quite  mild,  simply  helps 
nature  to  clear  all  impurities  in  her  own  way,  and  has  no 
harmful  reaction.  Father,  mother.Tlown  to  baby  can  safely  take 
it   and   they'll    be   better   for    it.      Start  to-morrow   morning. 

Obtained  from  Grocers,  Drug  Stores,  etc. 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  En?. 

MEMO : 

Don't  forget  to  put  a  tin  in  the  next  parcel  you  send  to  your  boy 
at  the  front.     It'll  keep  him  fit. 


IS    YOUR    BANK    ACCOUNT    INCREASING? 

You  can  make  "It  Grow"  from  your  SPARE  TIME.  Spare-time  efforts  have  made  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  MacLean  Representatives.  Our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  pro- 
vides for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time,  we'll  supply  you  th« 
money.      Write    for    full    particulars. 

,  Agency    Division — Dept.    H.G.A. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd,    143-153   University  Ave,   Toronto,    Ont. 
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Lanark    County    Junior    Farmers    at    C.E.F.,    Ottawa,    1917. 

Co-operation  in  the  East 

The   Experience   of   Farmers    in   Lennox    and    Addington  —  The 
Associations  in  This  County  Have  a  Membership  of  550 

By  G.  B.  Curran 

From    an    address    given    at    the    Representatives'    Conference    at    Guelph. 


IN  December,  1917,  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  F.  Hart,  head  of  the 
markets  branch,  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  stating  that  he 
had  40  cars  of  bran  and  shorts  for  sale. 
Our  farmers  were  very  short  of  mill 
feeds,  and  we  could  have  taken  the  whole 
40  cars.  In  spite  of  this  fact  not  one  car 
of  this  bran  and  shorts  came  to  Lennox 
&  Addington  County.    Why? 

Because  our  farmers  were  not  organ- 
ized to  buy.  I  knew  our  farmers  wanted 
the  feed,  but  I  could  not  order  because 
there  were  no  arrangements  made  to  pay 
for  the  cars  of  feed  on  arrival.  I  im- 
mediately got  busy  and  began  to  study 
up  on  how  to  organize  a  farmers'  co- 
operative association.  I  got  out  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hart's  bulletin  on  organizing  farmers' 
co-operative  associations,  and  the  advice 
seemed  excellent. 

Whenever  farmers  came  to  me  to  ask 
me  to  get  them  feed,  I  advised  them  to 
go  home,  and  talk  over  with  their  neigh- 
bors the  advisability  of  the  farmers  from 
their  district  forming  a  farmers'  co- 
operative association.  As  a  result  of  this 
advice  I  received  requests  from  all  over 
the  county  to  attend  meetings  and  help 
organize. 

WHY  INCORPORATE? 

The  first  meeting  held  to  form  a 
farmers'  co-operative  association  was 
always  a  public  meeting,  and  at  this  meet- 
ing I  described  fully  the  benefits,  and 
also  the  difficulties  of  running  a  farmers' 
co-operative  association.  I  told  them 
plainly  that  if  they  wished  to  make  a 
success  of  it,  .they  would  have  to  stick  to- 
gether. I  also  advised  each  association 
to  get  incorporated  under  the  Ontario 
Companies'  Act  as  a  non-share  company, 
with  credit  in  the  form  of  capital  notes. 
At  this  point  in  the  meeting  I  always  ran 
op  against  the  question,  "What  are  the 
benefits  of  being  incorporated,  and  could 
we  not  as  farmers  each  give  our  personal 
notes  or  sign  a  joint  note,  and  get  all  the 


credit  we  require,  without  the  expense  of 
getting  incorporated?  "Yes,"  I  answered, 
"the  banks  prefer  to  have  you  do  busi- 
ness that  way,  because  every  farmer  in 
the  association  becomes  liable  for  the 
total  debts  of  the  association  in  case  of 
loss.  However,  if  you  get  incorporated 
under  the  Ontario  Companies'  Act,  you 
have  limited  liability.  No  farmer  can 
lose  more  than  the  amount  of  his  capital 
note,  which  in  our  associations  is  $100.00. 
Further,  if  the  association  has  partial 
losses,  the  losses  will  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  among  the  members, 
and  no  individual  member  who  happens  to 
be  more  wealthy  than  the  rest  will  have 
to  stand  the  losses."  I  cited  a  case  in  my 
experience  which  is  as  follows:  A 
farmers'  club  wanted  to  do  business — in 
this  case  to  ship  livestock.  The  farmers 
went  to  the  bank  and  signed  a  joint  note 
for  $5,000.  Later  this  amount  was  found 
to  be  too  small  to  carry  on  the  business, 
and  the  farmers  signed  a  new  joint  note 
for  $10,000.  I  asked  one  of  the  members 
of  the  club  this  question.    "What  would 


happened  if  your  association  had  to  meet 
this  note  at  the  bank?"  He  replied  that 
he  thought  the  individual  members  would 
have  to  share  alike.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  bank  would  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  suing  all  the  signers  of  the 
note,  but  would  likely  pick  the  wealthiest 
farmer,  and  sue  him,  and  he  in  turn 
would  have  to  sue  the  other  farmers  to 
collect  their  share  of  the  losses.  I  stated 
that  no  farmer  could  afford  to  sign  a 
note  for  $10,000,  as  usually  this_  is  as 
much  as  his  farm  is  worth.  In  this  case 
the  members  of  the  club  decided  to  get 
incorporated,  so  as  to  protect  themselves. 
The  main  idea  of  getting  incorporated  is 
to  secure  limited  liability. 

INCORPORATED    CLUBS   INDEPENDENT 

Some  of  the  clubs  did  not  wish  to  be- 
come incorporated  because  they  feared 
that  the  Government  would  have  a  hold 
on  them.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  all 
incorporation  means  is  that  the  names  of 
the  original  organizers  are  registered  at 
Toronto,  and  that  the  Government  has 
nothing  to  do  in  any  way  with  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  business,  except  to  see  that 
it  is  carried  on  in  a  legal  way.  A  club 
being  incorporated  is  no  more  under  obli- 
gation to  the  Government  than  any  indi- 
vidual is  who  buys  a  postage  stamp.  A 
club  which  becomes  incorporated  has  free 
a,nd  full  control  of  its  own  business.  It 
is  free  to  buy  or  sell  from  anybody,  or 
to  whom  it  pleases  with  no  restrictions. 
Some  farmers  asked  me  if  incorporated 
clubs  were  against  the  United  Farmers 
of  Ontario.  My  reply  has  always  been 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
farmers'  club  in  Ontario,  which  is  in- 
corporated as  a  co-operative  association, 
from  becoming  affiliated  with  the  United 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto.  In  fact  all  our  clubs  in  the 
county  of  Lennox  &  Addington  hold  at 
least  one  share  in  the  United  Farmers 
Co-operative  Company,  and  a  number 
of  the  individual  members  hold  a  share 
of  stock  in  the  United  Farmers'  Co-oper- 
ative Company.  In  fact,  I  recommend  in 
a  number  of  cases  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  United  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Company,  when  the  company  could  sup- 
ply the  goods.  The  United  Farmers' 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  sell  on  a  cash 
basis,  and  the  draft  has  to  be  paid  in 
cash  as  soon  as  the  car-load  of  goods  ar- 
rive at  the  local  station.  For  this  reason, 
my  personal  opinion  is,  that  every  branch 
of  the  United  Farmers'  Company,  Ltd., 
in  Ontario  should  become  incorporated 
under  the  Ontario  Companies'  Act  for 
the  farmers'  own  protection  and  also  to 
obtain  a  line  of  credit  at  the  bank. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  de- 
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$100.00  CAPITAL  NOTE 


I  The  Richmond  Farmers'  Co-operative  Association,  Ltd. 

§j  Napanee,  Ont. . 191 

1  On   demand    I    promise   to   pay   The   Richmond    Farmers' 

§j  Co-operative  Association,   Limited,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred      § 

1  Dollars,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  said 

M  Association. 


I    No.     124       Signed 
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cline  to  organize,  they  may  go  ahead. 
They  do  not  have  to  have  the  majority 
in  the  meeting,  because  the  ones  who  are 
against  the  organization  do  not  count.,  I 
point  out  that  five  responsible  farmers 
must  agree  to  apply  to  the  provincial 
secretary  for  incorporation  as  a  farmers' 
co-operative  association,  under  the  laws 
of  Ontario.  A  fee  of  $10.00  must  be  sent 
with  the  application.  A  memorandum  of 
agreement,  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
by-laws,  together' with  certain  affidavits, 
must  be  sent  with  application  for  incor- 
poration, and  these  forms,  and  copy  of 
by-laws  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  to  the 
provincial  secretary,  or  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Hart, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto.  No 
lawyer  is  required  to  get  out' the  papers 
of  incorporation,  but  certain  affidavits 
have  to  be  made  out  at  a  cost  of  prob- 
ably 50  cents  or  $1.00. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
As  soon  as  the  charter  arrives  the  five 
original  directors  call  a  meeting  of  farm^ 
ers  whom  they  think  would  be  interested 
in  joining  the  co-operative  association. 
An  important  point  to  remember  that  this 
meeting  is  not  a  public  meeting.  My 
method  of  procedure  is  always  to  address 
the  meeting  explaining  briefly,  yet  fully, 
the  meaning  of  the  co-operative  associa- 
tion, and  after  the  discussion  all  those 
who  intend  to  join  the  association  are  in- 
vited to  remain,  while  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  join  the  association  take  no  fur- 
ther part  in  the  meeting,  but  are  invited 
to  take  the  back  seats,  or  to  leave  the  hall.N 
All  the  remaining  farmers  are  then  asked 
to  pay  their  membership  fee  of  $1.00.  The 
first  step  taken  is  to  elect  a  board  of 
directors,  which  consists  of  five  to  seven 
directors.  These  directors  must  be  very 
carefully  chosen,  and  must  be  good  busi- 


ness men,  for  the  reason  that  these  are 
the  men  who  are  going  to  manage  the  co- 
operative association  for  the  first  year. 
I  always  emphasize  that  no  man  should 
nominate  any  farmer  because  he  is  a 
friend  of  his.  Pick  out  the  very  best 
level-headed  farmers  who  have  made  a 
success  of  their  own  business.  After  the 
board  of  directors  is  elected,  they  hold 
a  special  meeting  the  same  evening,  and 
elect  their  president,  vice-president,  and 
secretary-treasurer  from  among  them- 
selves. They  should 'also  appoint  a  man- 
ager at  this  meeting,  or  could  have  the 
secretary  act  as  manager,  pro  tern,  until 
the  business  grows.  The  whole  success  of 
the  co-operative  association  at  first,  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  secretary,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  upon  the  president. 
These  two  men  are  the  two  vital  cogs  in 
the  new  association,  and  must  be  good 
publicity  men  as  well  as  good  business 
heads,  for  the  reason  that  the  new  associ- 
ation has  got  to  develop  and  grow.  I  do 
not  recommend  any  association  making  a 
campaign  to  get  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers. Rather  they  should  have  farmers 
come  to  them,  and  ask  to  be  taken  is  as 
members.  In  this  way  only  interested 
farmers  will  become  members  of  the 
organization.  At  first  the  association  has 
to  gamble  a  little  to  get  members.  That 
is,  it  may  not  have  enough  members  to 
take  a  whole  car  of  feed.  To  get,  and  be 
able  to  sell  at  the  right  prices,  the  associ- 
ation must  order  a  car.  The  association 
should  sell  only  to  members.  This  is  an 
important  rule.  Any  farmer  wanting 
feed  is  invited  to  join  the  association,  and 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  join,  he  cannot  get 
the  feed  at  the  same  price  as  the  mem- 
bers. In  my  own  case,  I  have  seen  the 
association  grow  from  5  members  in  Jan- 


uary to  130  in  June,  and  no  farmer  was 
asked  to  join  the  club. 

FINANCING   AND    CREDIT 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  fin- 
ancing the  club.  The  $1.00  annual  mem- 
bership fee  will  only  pay  running  ex- 
penses, such  as  stationery,  set  of  books, 
stamps,  fee  for  organization,  etc.  Capi- 
tal must  be  raised,  and  in  our  case  each 
member  joining  had  to  sign  a  capital  note 
for  $100.00,  payable  to  the  association, 
to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws 
of  said  association.  It  is  explained  to  all 
members  on  joining  that  these  notes  are 
not  cashed  by  association,  but  are  simply 
held  as  collateral  security.  Each  associ- 
ation has  its  own  notes  printed  (see 
sample  note)  and  a  number  of  the  notes 
are  bound  in  books  of  25.  Each  member 
is  given  a  membership  card,  numbered 
the  same  as  his  note.  To  obtain  credit 
these  notes  are  taken  and  deposited  in  the 
bank.  The  bank  will  allow  75  per  cent, 
of  the  face  value  of  the  notes,  and  as  soon 
as  the  association  is  conducting  a  regular 
business,  and  proven  that  it  is  trust- 
worthy, the  banks  will  allow  100  per  cent, 
of  the  face  value  of  the  notes,  and  in 
many  cases  will  allow  over-drafts  for 
short  periods.  Now  that  the  association 
has  a  line  of  credit  at  the  bank,  it  can  go 
ahead  and  order  feed.  There  is  no  inter- 
est to  pay,  except  when  money  is  actu- 
ally borrowed. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  financing, 
let  us  order  for  example  a  car  of  shorts 
containing  30  tons,  worth  $1,200.  The 
secretary  or  manager  orders  the  car,  and 
the  miller  draws  a  sight  draft  on  the 
association.  When  this  sight  draft  ar- 
rives at  the  bank  the  secretary  accepts, 


A  Coal  Oil  Engine  Is  The 
Kind  To  Buy 


You  need  a  good  general-purpose 
Engine  on  your  farm.  You  certainly 
do.  But  the  cost  of  operating  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  some  importance. 

The  way  to  beat  the  high  cost  of 
operation  is  the  use  of  cheaper  fuels.  But  you  must  be  sure  you 
get  the  engine  that  runs  satisfactorily  on  these  cheaper  oils. 

The  "Brantford"  All-purpose  Farm  Engine  runs  just  as  smoothly 
and  generates  just  as  much  power  on  naphtha  or  coal  oil  as  on 

gasoline.  Many  farmers  have  discovered  that  the  fuel  saving  on  a  "Brantford" 
soon  pays  the  initial  cost  of  the  engine.  Anyone,  no  matter  how  little  mechanical 
knowledge  he  possesses,  can  successfully  operate  a  "Brantford."  Every  "Brant- 
ford" engine  is  fully  guaranteed.     Catalogue  free  if  you  write  for  it. 


Our  Hopper-Cooled  designs  are: 
"Ideal"  30-15  H.P.;  "Ideal"  Jnior,  24-12  H.P.; 
also  "Beaver"  4  cylinder  upright,  24-12  H.P. 
Ask  for  facts  about  our  reliable  tractors  which 
have  made  good  everywhere  during  the  past 
ten  years.  If  you  are  in  the  markeJt  for  a 
Tractor  you  certainly  should  investigate  these. 
New   printed   matter   just   issued. 


The  "Brantford"  Windmill         "Brantford"  Feed  Grinders 


is  made  according  to  the  "Brantford" 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and  lives  up 
to  the  "Brantford"  reputation  lor  ab- 
solute reliability  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  mighty  handy  servant  on 
any  farm. 


are  genuine  money-savers.  They  save 
time  and  save  feed,  and  they  give  your 
stock  the  full  value  from  their  feed. 
The  "Brantford"  Grinder  is  speedy,  sure 
and   clean-working. 

Get  our  Catalogue. 
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labor  problem. 
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USE  IT  IN  ALL  YOUR  BAKING 

WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 
Head  Office:  Toronto  LIMITED 


and  the  bank  holds  the  sight  draft  until 
the  car  arrives  at  the  station.  The  bank- 
er then  pays  the  draft  and  charges  the 
association  with  the  amount.  The  secre- 
tary or  manager  notifies  the  members  to 
come  in  and  unload  the  car  within  the 
48  hours  allowed.  After  this  is  done  the 
loan  at  the  bank  is  paid  before  there  is 
any  interest  due,  as  the  bank  allows  three 
days'  grace.  The  association  has  at  its 
disposal  $30.00  profit,  out  of  which  must 
be  paid  the  manager's  fee,  and  unloading 
expenses,  also  any  charges  the  banker 
may  make  for  his  share  of  the  transac- 
tion. As  soon  as  one  car  is  unloaded  the 
association  may  order  another  car,  or 
could  wait  for  one  month,  or  three 
months,  or  six  months,  before  obtaining 
any  more  feed  or  supplies,  and  yet  the 
whole  machinery  is  ready  without  any 
change  to  order  another  car  of  goods. 
The  association  may  not  do  any  buying 
for  from  three  to  six  months,  and  yet  it 
does  not  go  out  of  business,  and  is  ready 
to  start  up  again  at  a  moment's  notice. 
This  is  a  further  advantage  of  being  in- 
corporated, and  doing  business  under  the 
capital  note  system. 


MEMBERS  MUST  CO-OPERATE 

Co-operation  means  co-operation.  Mem- 


bers must  realize  that  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed at  the  start  there  must  be  real  co- 
operation. For  example;  suppose  the 
members  order  a  car  of  mill  feed,  and 
there  are  a  few  tons  left  over.  To  clean 
up  the  car  each  member  should  take  a 
little  extra,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing 
left  when  the  transaction  is  closed.  A 
new  association  especially  should  clean 
up  everything  promptly  so  that  the  loan 
at  the  bank  may  be  promptly  re-paid. 
This  gives  a  good  impression  to  the  bank- 
er. The  farmer  who  takes  500  or  1,000 
lbs.  of  mill  feed  could  just  as  easily  take 
1,000  lbs.  or  a  ton.  Again,  there  are  times 
when  members  can  buy  the  same  goods 
in  small  quantities  at  the  store,  and  there- 
fore would  prefer  not  to  make  a  special 
trip  to  the  car  for  the  small  saving  he 
would  effect.  However,  such  members 
should  realize  that  they  should  support 
their  association,  even  if  it  means  an 
extra  trip  to  the  station.  In  our  experi- 
ence the  members  have  been  very  good  in 
this  respect,  and  the  association  at 
Odessa  has  the  best  lot  of  members  I  ever 
experienced  for  cleaning  up  a  car.  Noth- 
ing is  ever  left  over,  as  the  members  chip 
in  and  clean  up  the  balance.  This  asso- 
ciation has  grown  from  5  members  in  Jan- 
uary to  over  130  in  June,  so  that  it  can 


be   seen   that  this   method   makes   for   a 
very  successful  organization. 

HOW  ASSOCIATIONS  GROW 
Co-operation  is  contagious.  As  soon 
as  one  association  is  formed  and  success- 
fully doing  business,  other  dubs  want  to 
organize.  I  cannot  do  better  to  illustrate 
this  than  to  give  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  Lennox  &  Addington  County. 

On  January  5th,  1918,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  agricultural  office,  Napanee, 
to  organize  the  Richmond  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Association.  About  60  farmer 
were  present,  and  25  of  them  joined  u; 
that  afternoon.  The  association  ordere 
a  car-load  of  corn,  and  before  this  ar 
rived,  40  farmers  had  joined  the  ne 
association.  As  the  association  got  i 
cars  of  bran,  shorts  and  corn,  member 
gradually  came  in  and  joined,  until  o 
July  15th,  1918,  the  association  had  10 
members.  This  association  has  bee: 
hampered  by  its  inability  to  get  feei 
and  supplies,  and  if  it  could  have  got  un 
limited  quantities  of  supplies  would  no 
have  a  membership  of  over  200,  and  per 
haps  nearer  the  300  mark.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  farmers  would  join 
the  association  as  soon  as  they  can  "de- 
liver the  goods."  Our  most  successful 
organization  was  formed  at  Odessa  in 
January,  1918.  I  attended  three  meet- 
ings to  get  this  club  started,  and  it  really 
did  not  get  into  business  until  March. 
However,  in  the  first  four  months  it  did 
a  business  which  amounted  to  nearly 
$15,000,  and  grew  from  a  membership  of 
about  20,  to  over  130  members  in  July. 
Another  association  was  formed  very 
close  to  Odessa — at  Wilton.  It  has  also 
grown  until  it  now  has  a  membership  of 
over  80.  I  received  a  call  from  the  North- 
ern part  of  the  county  to  organize  their 
own  associations  as  they  had  good  ship- 
ping facilities.  I  assisted  in  forming  a 
club  at  Roblin,  Ontario.  This  club  un- 
loads all  its  goods  at  Roblindale  Station, 
C.P.R.  It  grew  in  a  few  months  from  a 
small  association  until  it  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  over  80.  I  also  received  a  call 
to  re-organize  a  farmers'  club  at  Enter- 
prise, which  had  previously  tried  to  do 
business  in  a  small  way  as  a  farmers' 
club,  but  was  not  organized  to  do  business. 
I  attended  a  meeting  and  explained  the 
advantages  of  incorporation  and  obtain- 
ing credit  with  the  capital  note  system 
The  members  readily  saw  the  advantages 
of  re-organizing  their  club,  and  it  has 
grown  until  it  has  now  over  75  members, 
I  received  a  second  call  to  re-organize 
another  farmers'  club  at  Newburcrh.  This 
club  was  dead,  but  was  successfully  re- 
organized last  winter,  and  has  handled 
cars  of  binder  twine,  and  at  the  present 
time  has  an  order  accepted  for  a  clear 
car  of  shorts.  It  has  been  hampered  by 
its  inability  to  get  supplies,  but  has  a 
membership  of  over  35.  We  had  one 
co-operative  company  which  was  organ- 
ized in  South  Fredericksburg  in  the  win- 
ters of  1916  and  1917,  but  it  had  never 
gone  forward  and  done  much  business. 
I  attended  a  couple  of  meetings  to  re- 
organize and  regenerate  this  club,  and 
it  has  now  grown  to  a  membership  of 
over  45.  The  total  membership  of  these 
seven  co-operative  associations  is  now 
550.  This  is  a  very  creditable  showing 
for  associations  which  have  onlv  been 
doing  business  for  six  months.  We  hope 
to  reach  the  1,000  mark  during  the  corn- 
ing winter. 

COUNTRY  BUYING  AND  SELLING  BOARD 

After   these   associations   were  organ- 
ized, they  found  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
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ing  supplies.  They  found  that  individual 
companies  could  not  buy  feed  successfully 
from  the  miller,  and  could  not  make  big 
enough  deals  with  other  companies  to  ob- 
tain recognition.  A  meeting  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  seven  co-operative  associa- 
tions was  held  at  Napanee  early  in 
March,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  a  Len- 
nox &  Addington  county  buying  and  sell- 
ing board.  Meetings  are  held  monthly 
and  sometimes  fortnightly,  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  managers.  Each 
manager  puts  in  his  requirements. 
These  orders  are  clubbed  and  a  big  order 
is  sent  in  by  the  secretary  of  the  buying 
-and  selling  board.  In  this  way  the  clubs 
often  order  5  cars  of  mill  feeds  at  one 
time.  They  also  club  their  orders  to  ob- 
tain binder  twine,  and  obtained  very  good 
prices  from  one  of  the  largest  binder - 
twine  manufacturers  in  Canada,  and 
saved  over  $700.00  on  their  twine  order. 
This  shows  what  incorporation  can  do 
when  intelligently  directed. 

The  county  buying  and  selling  board 
has  no  capital,  and  each  order  is  shipped 
direct  to  tha  local  association,  sight  draft, 
so  that  there  is  no  mix-up  in  the  goods. 
It  is  expected  that  the  county  buying 
a«d  selling  beard  will  have  to  charge  a 
small  commission  on  all  business  deals,  in 
•rder  to  obtain  capital  to  make  de- 
posits on  contracts,  and  for  other  neces- 
sary expenses.  However,  we  have  found 
that  this  county  buying  and  selling  board 
kas  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  our 
associations,  and  without  it  they  could  not 
have  obtained  one-quarter  of  the  supplies 
they  did. 

STORE   HOUSES   NEEDED 

With  the  growth  of  our  association, 
they  have  all  found  it  most  necessary  that 
they  have  a  store-house.  At  country 
shipping  points  this  store-house  had  best 
be  at  or  near  the  station,  where  the  sup- 
suplies  are  unloaded.  In  larger  centres, 
as  Napanee,  the  associations  are  planning 
to  get  a  store  house  down  town  where 
farmers  in  to  do  their  regular  business 
can  easily  load  their  supplies.  The  neces- 
sity of  store-houses  is  not  only  to  take 
care  of  any  extra  feed  or  supplies  that 
may  be  left  over  after  a  car  is  unloaded, 
but  the  principal  advantage  is  to  be  able 
to  get  in  and  store  1,  2,  5  or  more  cars  of 
mill  feeds,  oil  cake,  cotton  seed,  corn,  etc., 
in  the  fall  when  delivery  can  be  obtained 
from  the  railways,  and  to  have  them 
available  to  the  members  in  December, 
January,  February  and  March  when  the 
railways  are  unable  to  make  delivery. 

IS  CO-OPERATION  SUCCESSFUL 
Our  experience  has  been  that  co-opera- 
tive associations  are  the  very  thing  that 
the  farmer  has  been  looking  for  for  -ears. 
We  have  had  no  trouble  in  organizing  or 
holding  members,  and  attribute  our  suc- 
cess to  the  fact  that  our  associations 
were  well  organized  from  the  start,  and 
are  run  by  capable  and  efficient  officers. 
We  have  discovered  first-class  business 
men  in  all  our  associations,  in  fact  we 
think  we  have  the  best  men  in  the  country. 
Our  own  associations  have  been  very 
successful,  and  we  have  received  requests 
from  neighboring  counties,  and  even  from 
distant  points  in  Ontario,  to  come  and 
address  meetings,  and  help  organize.  Our 
associations  have  sent  representatives 
whenever  possible,  and  have  given  all  the 
assistance  and  help  of  which  they  are 
capable. 
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A  Positive  Guarantee 
#o©s  wi&x  ever/ 

ymmmmmm 

of  money 
back 
ifnoi 
completely 

saihfied. 


If  the  M-Re  Grain  Grinder  does  not  give  you  better 
chop  in  less  time  and  for  less  money"  you  have  only  to 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

Could  we  possibly  make  a  fairer  or  more  generous 
offer?  Over  1500  M-re  Grain  Grinders  have  already 
been  sold  with  that  guarantee  and  not  a  single  one  has 
ever  been  returned.  Every  one  who  has  ever  tried  it  has 
been  enthusiastic  about  it. 

The  M-re  is  a  Revolution 

four  times  as  long  as  the  steel 
plates.  Have  one  of  these 
machines  sent  to  you,  put  it  to  as 
thorough — as  severe  a  test  as  you 
wish.  -  If  you  are  not  more  than 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the 
results,  simply  say  so  and  we  will 
refund  every  penny  of  your 
money. 


The  M-re  grinds  with  emery 
wheels  instead  of  steel  plates  or 
discs.  Steel  plates  slice  the  grain, 
while  the  M-re  thoroughly  grinds 
it  to  a  fine  powder.  Its 
chop  is  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
steel  plate  grinder  as  the  electric 
light  is  to  the  oil  lamp.  There  is 
simply  no  comparison.  Then  the 
M-re  is  the  only  grinder  that  will 
completely  destroy  wild  weeds. 
The  emery  wheels  can  be  dressed 
in  a  few  minutes  and  be  as  good 
as  new  and  they    last   three   or 


Made  in  5  sizes — Send  for  free 
booklet  illustrating  and  des- 
cribing the  wonderful  M-re  Grain 
Grinder,  also  sample  of  chop. 


THE  PLESSISVILLE  FOUNDRY  LIMITED 

PLESSISVILLE,  P.O. 

THE  UNITED  GRAIN  GROWERS  LTD. 


WINNIPEG 


Distributors  to  the  Western  Provinces 

REG  IN  A  SASKATOON 


WHY   HAVE  CATTLE  DECLINED? 

Continued   from   page   53 

per  cwt.  Hog  prices  at  Toronto  ruled 
around  $18.50  on  the  fed  and  watered  basis, 
and  selected  hogs  at  Montreal  ranged  from 
$18  to  $19.25.  In  the  West  values  showed 
little  change  from  those  prevailing  in  the 
East.  At  Winnipeg  they  brought  around 
$18.25    and    at   Calgary   $18.50. 

In  Alberta  there  is  some  dissatisfaction 
felt  by  the  farmers  and  hog  raisers  in  re- 
gard to  ttee  "cuts"  placed  upon  hogs  sold 
at  the  Calgary  stockyards.  The  United 
Farmers'  Associations  of  the  Province  are 
urging  that  there  should  be  a  government 
system  of  grading  introduced.  As  it  is  now, 
it  is  asserted,  the  buyer  not  only  fixes  the 
price  at  which  he  will  purchase  but  he  decides 
just  how  he  will  grade  the  offerings  and 
what  cuts  he  will  make  below  select  prices 
for   inferior   stuff.      The    raisers    claim    that 


this  is  altogether  too  one-sided  and  appeal 
to    the    government    for   relief. 

Hog  receipts  on  the  Canadian  markets 
were  fairly  heavy  in  the  two  weeks,  and 
offerings  are  on  the  whole  of  very  good 
quality.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the 
fall  months  will  see  a  big  influx  of  hogs  at 
the  various  centres,  the  result  of  the  spring 
early  summer  campaign  to  increase  holdings. 

Offerings  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the  dif- 
ferent markets  show  expansion  from  week 
to  week  and  the  number  of  spring  lambs 
now  coming  forward  represents  an  increas- 
ing percentage.  The  lamb  drop  throughout 
the  country  has  been  very  heavy  this  year 
and  heavy  receipts  are  looked  for  in  the 
fall.  Prices  of  spring  lambs  are  receding 
and  values  show  a  decline  almost  each  week. 
Lambs  at  Toronto  brought  around  $20,  and 
yearling  sheep  from  $15.50  to  $16.50.  Values 
were  lower  elsewhere  with  $18  to  $18.50  as 
the  ruling  quotations  at  Montreal  and  $17 
to   $17.50  in   the   West. 
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Fire, 
Lightning 

and 
Weather  Proof 

J^OSHAWA^ 

THERE'S  positive  protection  for  the 
house  that  is  roofed  with  these  well- 
known  galvanized  steel  shingles.  The 
most  violent  wind  storm  cannot  loosen 
them.  The  fiercest  lightning  will  not 
damage  them.  Nothing  can  set  them 
on  fire.  They  cannot  rust  or  decay. 
Why  put  on  a  risky  roof  when  Pedlar's 
"Oshawa"  shingles  arc  available  ^ 
Write  for  Roofing  Booklet     ".FJItf." 


THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  LIMITED 

(ESTABLISHED    1SG1) 

Executive  Office  and  Factories:  05HA\yA,  ONT. 

Branches  -it  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto* 

London,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


POTATO  DIGGERS 

Answer  the  farmers*  big  ques- 
tions: Howcanlgetmy  potatoes 
out    quickly  with  less  help   and 
fewer  horses?  How  have  my  tubers 
ready    for    a    high    market    and 
safely  put  away  before  freezing? 

The  IRON  AGE  Digger  rolls  the  potatoes 
out  in  long  rows  ready  to  gather,  clear  of  dirt, 
weeds  and  tops.  It  turns  short  into  next 
row.  or  can  be  backed. 

Made  in  several  styles  there  Is  an  IRON  A  GE 
to  suit  your  needs.  The  staunch,  powerful, 
and  dependable  No.  165  shown  here  will  take 
care  of  the  heaviest  conditions. 
Made  by  specialists  in  potato  machinery,  in 
business  over  82  years. 
Send  for  catalog. 

THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Box  480 
Toronto,  Can. 


Boys- — 


Boys  all  over  the  country 
are  earning,  lots  of  money 
and  are  acquiring  that 
business  experience  which 
comes  only  by  contact  with 
men.  A  card  will  bring 
full  particulars  to  any  boy 
or  his  parents 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 


Building  &  Construction 


Housing  Tractors  and  Machines 

By  P.  T.  Hines,  in  "Power  Farming" 


FARMERS  are  apt  to  be  negligent  in 
providing  buildings  in  which  to  store 
various  farm  machines.  No  matter 
where  you  go  or  how  you  travel,  you  will 
see  expensive  agricultural  machinery 
standing  out  in  open  fields,  placed  in 
fence  corners,  or  hauled  alongside  some 
building  as  a  semblance  of  protection. 
This  abuse  means  that  machines  which 
should  have  a  normal  working  life  of 
ten  years  or  more  will  depreciate  so  rap- 
idly that  the  farmer  who  has  become 
habitually  careless  is  constantly  going  in 
debt  for  new  machinery.  It  is  not  wise 
to  leave  any  machine  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Parts  made  of  wood  will  rot 
and  parts  made  of  metal  will  rust  away, 
while  the  bearings  will  become  so  clogged 
with  rust  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
get  the  machine  so  it  will  render  even 
poor  service. 

The  tractor  is  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  average 
tractor  costs  in  excess  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, we  wonder  why  some  power 
farmers  still  think  that  it  can  be  cov- 
ered with  an  awning  or  some  old  bagging 
and  left  to  winter  without  serious  harm. 
Even  the  poorest  farmer  will  take  steps 
to  protect  his  livestock,  in  many  cases 
placing  them  in  more  expensive  quarters 
than  he  does  his  family,  because  his 
human  instinct  tells  him  that  is  the  pro- 
per thing  to  do;  but  if  anyone  will  stop 
and  consider  the  proposition,  he  will  find 
it  is  wise  from  a  business  standpoint. 

The  average  agriculturist  would  be 
better  off  if  all  the  farm  machinery  he 
owns  could  demand  protection  by  bellow- 
ing, bleating,  or  shivering  as  do  farm 
animals;  but  these  machines  are  not  sen- 
sitive, and  the  farmer  says,  "Oh,  well  let 
'em  go — they're  made  of  iron." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  tractor 
house  be  expensively  constructed,  but  it 
is  imperative  that  such  structure  be  sub- 
stantial and  weather-proof.  Of  course,  a 
farmer  may  put  a  great  deal  of  money 
into  such  a  house,  but  a  very  satisfactory 
building  may  be  erected  for  a  reasonable 


There  are  several  different  types  of 
construction  that  may  be  employed  in 
building  a  tractor  house,  and  the  farmer 
must  be  governed  by  local  conditions  in 
the  selections  of  the  material  used.  It 
may  be  of  ordinary  frame  construction 
made  from  odds  and  ends  of  lumber 
found  about  the  farm;  or  it  may  be  of 
steel  construction  with  framing  of  angles, 
channels,  etc.,  covered  with  corrugated 
sheet  iron ;  or  the  construction  may  be  of 
concrete  throughout. 

In  deciding  to  erect  a  building  of  cheap 
lumber,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  fact  that 
this  construction  is  not  permanent,  and 
that  it  has  an  undesirable  fire  risk,  espe- 
cially if  the  building  is  intended  to  house 
power  machinery  which  is  operated  with 
the  tractor  when  not  in  the  field.    - 

Concrete  construction  is  now  coming 
into  favor  for  buildings  of  this  nature, 
especially  since  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
menting has  been  done  to  secure  satis- 
factory and  economical  mixtures.  A 
building  of  this  construction  is  free  from 
vibration,  does  not  need  repairs  or  re- 
newals, and  offers  the  maximum  fire 
protection. 

Of  course,  the  exact  cost  of  the  build- 
ing is  governed  by  local  conditions.  The 
cost  of  a  concrete  building  will  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  cement,  of  securing  suit- 
able sand,  broken  stone  or  gravel,  the 
price  of  lumber,  and  the  wages  of 
laborers.  The  fact  may  be  considered, 
however,  that  most  of  the  work  in  con- 
crete construction  may  be  done  by  un- 
skilled laborers. 

In  building  a  tractor  house,  the  farmer 
should  make  the  structure  larger  than  is 
absolutely  needed  to  shelter  the  tractor 
so  that  a  small  work  bench  may  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  storage  space  for  sup- 
plies, and  so  forth. 

The  size  of  the  building  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  tractor  to  be  housed. 
Tractors  vary  in  width  from  7  to  10  feet, 
and  in  length  from  15  to  20  feet.  You 
will  need  plenty  of  room  on  all  sides  of 
the  tractor,  therefore,  one  will  do  well  to 
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Mr.  Bert  Kennedy,  Canada's  Champion  Plowman,  starting  for  his  fields 
with  his  Cockshutt  2-Furrow  Light  Tractor  Plow 

Canada's  Champion  Plowman  Chooses 
Cockshutt  Light  Tractor  Plow 

Mr.  Bert  Kennedy,  of  Agincourt,  Ont.,  has  beaten  all  comers  in  single-furrow,  walking  plow 

contests,  and  has  won  the  highest  award  obtainable  in  the  plowing  world.    He  studies  his 

plow,  as  well  as  his  land,  and  knows  the  right  plow  when  he  sees  it.     When  it  came 

to  the  point  of  choosing  a  plow  to  work  with  his  tractor,  he  soon  decided  to  get 

a  Cockshutt — the  plow  that  has  proven  its  superiority,  as  the  large  majority 

of  farmers  using  power  know  by  experience. 

His  example  is  a  good  one  to   follow,   no 
matter  what  Tractor  you  buy 

The  Cockshutt  is  the  ideal  plow  of  two  or  three  furrows — with 
10-inch  or  12-inch  bottoms,  as  desired.  The  two-furrow  plow  can  be 
converted  into  a  three-furrow  one,  or  vice  versa,  if  conditions  demand 
it. 


•,   Bts<«  . 


Bottoms  are  raised  and  low- 
ered automatically — just  by  a 
pull  of  the  cord. 

Levers  for  regulating  depth  of 
ciit  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator  of  tractor — no  delays 
necessary  to  make  adjustments. 

Can  be  used  with  any  make  of 
tractor.  Hitch  is  adjustable  and 
fitted  with  break-pin  connection. 

Built    throughout    of    highest 


grades  of  steel — levers,  ratchets, 
devices,  brackets,  etc.,  all  steel 
and  very  substantial. 

Furrow  wheel  is  staggered. 
That  feature,  together  with 
height  of  beams,  gives  ample 
clearance. 

Hard  grease  cups  provided  at 
all  wearing  points.  They  insure 
light  draft  and  long  life  to  the 
plow. 


Mr.    Bert  Kennedy    and     his 
Grand  Championship  Trophy 


We  have  a  handy,  descriptive,  plainly-worded  Pamphlet  on  these  plows, 
for  it  to-day. 


Ask 


Cockshutt    Plow  Co. 

Limited 
Brantford,   Ontario 


Sold  in  Eastern 
Ontario,  Quebec 
and  Maritime 
Provinces  by 


The  Frost  &  Wood  Co. 

Limited 
Smith's  Falls,    Montreal,    St.  John 
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make  a  tractor  house  from  18  to  20  feet 
in  width  and  from  25  to  30  feet  in  length. 
An  overhead  lineshaft  may  be  run  the 
entire  length  of  the  building,  so  that  the 
machinery  may  be  operated  by  a  sta- 
tionary engine,  and  so  that  your  tractor 
may  be  utilized  for  stationary  power 
whenever  it  is  needed. 


It  is  not  expected  that  the  average 
farmer  will  qualify  as  a  first-rate  me- 
chanic, but  there  are  many  tasks  that  he 
can  do  that  will  save  much  time  and 
worry,  and  he  will  develop. 

A  shop  that  will  fill  the  average  farm 
needs  may  be  equipped  with  all  necessary 
tools  for  doing  wood  and  metal  work  for 


around  a  hundred  dollars.  This  will  in- 
clude a  complete  set  of  carpenter's  tools, 
a  forge  and  blacksmith  outfit,  including  a 
grindstone,  emery  wheel,  a  small  lathe, 
drill  press,  and  various  tools  needed  for 
making  ordinary  repairs. 

A  workbench  the  entire  length  of  the 
shop  should  be  placed  on  one  side. 
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What  Will  You  Do 
For  Help? 

|ARM  help  is  scarce,  but  this  condition  can  be  relieved 
to  a  marked  degree  by  using  machines  that  accomplish 
more  work  in  a  given  time  with  less  man  power. 

Why  should  the  farmer  cling  to  horses — a  slow,  expensive 
means  of  power — when  every  other  business  is  adopting 
the  truck  and  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  hauling,  speeding 
up  deliveries,  and  saving  for  human  needs  the  food  that 
the  horses  would  otherwise  consume? 

The  motor  driven  truck  can  work  constantly  at  maximum 
load  under  the  burning  summer  sun,  or  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Unlike  the  horse  it  needs  no  rests  while  working,  it  eats  only 
while  in  actual  use,  and  when  the  day's  work  is  done  it 
requires  very  little  attention,  and  leaves  you  free  for  other 
"Chores"  about  the  place.  Then,  it  can  be  housed  in  one- 
quarter  the  space  of' the  horses,  wagon  and  harness  it  replaces. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  truck  is  useful  only  for  driving 
upon  paved  roads.  The  Ford  can  be  driven  all  over  the  farm, 
and  used  for  hauling  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  roots,  fertilizer, 
wood,  stock,  milk  or  any  other  product.  The  speed  it 
travels,  the  time  it  saves,  and  its  low  upkeep  cost  appeal 
very  strongly  to  all  users  of  the  Ford  Truck.  If  you  need 
help,  order  your  Ford  One  Ton  Truck  today. 

All  prices  subject  to  war  tax  charges,  except  trucks  and  chassis 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 

Limited 
Ford         -         -         Ontario 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 

One -Ton  Truck  $750 
Runabout  -  -  575 
Touring  ...  595 
Coupe  ...  770 
Sedan  ...  970 
Chassis  ...  535 
F.  O.  B.  Ford,  Ont. 
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Attractive  Fence  Prices 

for  Immediate  Delivery 


Guarantee — We  guarantee  our  fence  to  be  made  through- 
out from  the  best  Galvanized  Hard  Steel  Wire,  full 
Government  gauge,  and  to  be  the  most  perfectly  woven 
fence  on  the  market.  We  absolutely  guarantee  every 
bale  of  Sarnia  Fence  to  stretch  with  an  even  tension  all 
line  wires. 


Present  indications  are  that  by  next  spring  it  will  be  impossible 
to  buy  fence  at  any  price.  We  have  only  a  limited  tonnage  to  offer 
at  these  prices.  After  our  present  contract  has  expired  prices  will 
be  advanced  materially.  Think  what  a  saving  in  price  and  trouble 
you  would  have  made  had  you  purchased  your  fence  for  this  spring, 
a  year  ago.  The  situation  will  be  worse  than  ever  before  the  coming 
soring.  The  tonnage  which  we  have  to  offer  at  these  prices  will  be 
sold  very  rapidly.    Do  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TO-DAY 

No.  of  Height       'No.  Stay.  Weight    Price  per  rod 

Style  Line  Wires       Inches  per  rod  Spacing  per  rod    del.  Old.  Ont. 

5-40-0     5    40    9   10,  10,  10,  10                    6  %  39c 

6-40-0     6    40    9   7,  7,  8,  9,  9                     7l/2  45c 

7-40-0     7    40    9   5,  6,  6,  7,  7%,  8i/2                8V2  51c 

7.48-0     7    48    9   5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11                  9  53c 

8-40      8    40   12   3,  S%,  4%,  51/2,  7.  8,  8           IOV2  63c 

8-48       8    48   12   4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  9                11  66c 

9-48-0     9    48    9   3,  4,  5,  5,  6,  8,  8,  9               11  66c 

9-48-0-S    9    48    9   6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6              11  66c 

9-48       9    48   12   3,  4,  5,  5,  6,  8,  8,  9               12  72c 

10-50     10    50   12   3,  314,  31/2.  4%,  5V->,  6,  8,  8,  8      13  V4  80c 
18-50-P   18    50   24   1%,  1%,  1%,  1%,   1%,   1%,  2, 

2l/4,2l/2,3,3i/2,4,4i/2,4l/2l5, 

5,  5                         1214  80c 

Staples,  Galvanized,  1%  in.,  per  25-lb.  bag $1.75 

Brace  Wire,  Galvanized,  No.  9  soft,  per  coil  of  25  lbs $1.75 

Stretcher,  all  iron,  double  draw,  complete $10.00 

Note  These  prices  are  freight  paid  to  your  nearest  railroad  station  in  Old  Ontario  on  lots 
of  200  lbs.  or  over.  We  do  not  pay  freight  on  electric  or  boat  lines.  Add  4c.  per  rod  to 
these  fence   prices  for  delivery  in   New  Ontario  and   Maritime   Provinces. 


THE  SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  LIMITED  I^CT^rd 
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How  tlveiri^t  road 

/r\ear\s 


"THIS,  the  long- 
*  est    stretch    o  f 
Concrete  road  Can- 
ada has  yet  built,  is 
proving  an  object 
lesson  both  to  motor- 
ists and  to  farmers.  To 
realize  what  the  Toronto 
Hamilton  Highway  means  in 
practical  benefit  to  farm  own- 
ers, one  has  only  to  interview  a 
few  of  the  men  who  own  prop- 
erty adjacent  to  the  road. 
It  is  in  the  matter  of  tractive  re- 
sistance that  this  modern  High- 
way  most   clearly   reveals   the 
superiority  of  Concrete  over  the 
old-style  road.    There  are  plenty 
of  these  latter  nearby  to  form  a 
contrast. 

Near  Clarkson,  where  these  pictures  were 
taken,  an  old-style  road  connects  the  railway 
siding  with  the  Concrete  highway.  Over  this 
old  road  the  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood must  haul  their  fertilizer,  after  unload- 
ing it  from  the  railroad.  A  quarter  mile  of 
hard  work  for  their  horses  is  that  old-style 
road  they  must  traverse  ere  they  reach  the 
Concrete  of  the  Highway.  A  quarter  mile 
which  tests  the  strength  of  the  strongest 
team,  pulling  one  wagon-load  of  4  tons. 

Photograph  No.  1  shows  one  wagon-load 
already  arrived  on  the  Concrete  and  left  there 
while  the  farmer  goes  back  with  his  team  for 
a  second  load. 


In  Photo  No.  2  we  see  him  hitching  the 
two  wagons  together;  and  in  Photo  No.  3  we 
find  him  hauling  the  two  wagons  with  the  one 
team — 8  tons  easily  hauled  on  the  Concrete 
of  the  Highway,  as  compared  with  the  4-ton 
load  which  his  team  could  barely  pull  on  the 
road  adjoining. 

If  you  would  see  for  yourself  this  study  in 
contrasts,  motor  out  on  the  Highway  and 
watch  the  teams  at  work;  you  will  not  only 
see  frequent  repetitions  of  the  operation  here 
depicted — but  you  are  likely  to  witness  the 
remarkable  demonstration  of  three  wagons 
being  hauled  on  the  Concrete  by  a  single  team 
— for  that  is  no  uncommon  sight. 
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25  Herald  Building,  MONTREAL 


Always   specify   "Canada**    Cement  — 
it     is    uniformly    dependable. 
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FOR    PERMANENCE 


Sales    Offices    at 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary 
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You  will  help  yourself,  your  farm  and  your 
nation  by  studying  the  best  farm  methods 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

Only  Public  School  education  is  necessary  for 
admittance,  and  all  first  year  students  are  paid 
for  the  work  they  do  on  the  farm — this  helps 
to  pay  expenses. 


FIELD  HUSBANDRY  BLDG. 


THE  COLLEGE  TERM 

The  college  opens  September 
20th  and  closes  April  12th. 
This  is  convenient  for  most 
farm  boys,  as  the  hardest 
work  of  the  summer  is  com- 
pleted before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  and  stu- 
dents can  return  to  their 
homes  for 
the  spring 
seeding. 


COURSES 

The  Two-Year  Course  is  par- 
ticularly designed  for  young 
men  intending  to  be  good, 
practical  farmers.  It  in- 
cludes studies  which  are  of 
practical  value  in  all  the 
work  of  the  farm.  The  Four- 
Year  Course  for  the  degree 
of  B.S.A.  is  a  two-year  con- 
tinuation of  the  two-year 
course. 


EXPENSES 

In  order  to  encourage  young 
men  to  attend  the  college  the 
fees  are  fixed  at  the  lowest 
possible  figures.  Board  $4.00 
per  week.  Tuition  Fee, 
$20.00  per  year. 

Don't  forget  that  College 
opens  September  20th.  Write 
for  a  Calendar  giving  full 
particulars. 
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ONTARIO 


G.  C.  Creelman,  B.S.  A.,  LL.D.,  President 
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CANADA 


PROCLAMATION 

GEORGE  the  FIFTH,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  KING,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of 
India. 

To  all   to   whom   these   presents   shall   come   or    whom    the    same    may    in    any    wise    concern — 

GREETING: 
A  Proclamation  of  conditional  amnesty  respecting  men  belonging  to  Class  1   under  the  Military 
Service  Act,  1917,  who  have  disobeyed  our    Proclamation   of    13th    October,    1917,   or   their 
orders  to  report  for  duty,  or  are  deserters  or  absent  without  leave  from  the   Canadian  Ex- 
peditionary Force. 


E.  L.  NEWCOMBE,     WHEREAS     considerable 

Deputy  Mmister^  of  Justice.  |  numbers  Qf  men  belong- 
ing to  Class  I  under  our  Military  Service  Act, 
1917,  called  out  on  active  service  in  our  Cana- 
dian Expeditionary  Force  for  the  defence  of 
Canada  under  Our  Proclamation  of  13th  Oc- 
tober, 1917,  although  they  have  thus  become  by 
law  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  Military  Service  of 
Canada, 

Have  failed  to  report  for  duty  as  lawfully 
required  of  them  under  the  said  Military  Service 
Act  and  the  regulations  thereunder,  including 
the  Order  in  Council  duly  passed  on  April  20 
last, 

Or  have  deserted, 

Or  absented  themselves  without  leave  from 
our  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force, 

And  it  is  represented  that  the  very  serious 
and  unfortunate  situation  in  which  these  men 
find  themselves  is  due  in  many  cases  to  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  information  and 
warning  contained  in  Our  Proclamation  afore- 
said, they  have  misunderstood  their  duty  or 
obligation,  or  have  been  misled  by  the  advice  of 
ill-disposed,  disloval  or  seditious  persons. 

AND  WHEREAS  we  desire,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  the  infliction  of  the  heavy  penalties  which 
the  law  imposes  for  the  offences  of  which  these 
soldiers  have  thus  been  guilty,  and  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  within  a  limited  time  to 
report  and  make  their  services  available  in  Our 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  as  is  by  law  their 
bounden  duty,  and  as  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  Our  Dominion  of  Canada. 

NOW  KNOW  YE  that  we  in  the  exercise  of 
Our  Powers,  and  of  Our  good  will  and  pleasure 
in  that  behalf,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
and  cause  to  be  published  and  made  known 
THAT  THE  PENALTIES  OF  THE  LAW  WILL 
NOT  BE  IMPOSED  OR  EXACTED  as  against 
the  men  who  belong  to  Class  1  under  Our  Mili- 
tary Service  Act,  1917,  and  who  have  disobeyed 
Our  Proclamation  aforesaid ;  or  who  have  re- 
ceived notice  from  any  of  Our  registrars  or 
deputy  registrars  to  report  for  duty  on  a  day 
now  past  and  have  failed  so  to  report;  or  who, 
having  reported  and  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
have  failed  to  report  at  the  expiry  of  their  leave, 
or  have  become  deserters  from  Our  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  PROVIDED  THEY  REPORT 
FOR  DUTY  ON  OR  BEFORE  THE  TWENTY- 


FOURTH  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  1918. 

AND  WE  DO  HEREBY  STRICTLY  WARN 
AND  SOLEMNLY  IMPRESS  UPON  ALL  SUCH 
MEN,  and  as  well  those  who  employ,  harbour, 
conceal  or  assist  them  in  their  disobedience, 
that,  if  they  persist  in  their  failure  to  report, 
absence  or  desertion  until  the  expiry  of  the  last 
mentioned  day,  they  will  be  pursued  and  pun- 
ished with  all  the  rigour  and  severity  of  the  law, 
SUBJECT  TO  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  OUR 
COURTS  MARTIAL  WHICH  WILL  BE  CON- 
VENED TO  TRY  SUCH  CASES  or  other  com- 
petent tribunals ;  and  also  that  those  who  em- 
ploy, harbour,  conceal  or  assist  such  men  will 
be  held  strictly  accountable  as  offenders  and 
subject  to  the  pains,  penalties  and  forfeitures  in 
that  behalf  by  law  provided  for  their  said 
offence. 

Provided,  however,  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  Our  Proclamation  is  intended  to  release  the 
men  aforesaid  from  their  obligation  to  report 
for  duty  as  soon  as  possible  or  to  grant  ther.i 
immunity  from  arrest  or  detention  in  the  mean- 
time for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  per- 
form their  military  duty;  Our  intention  being 
merely  to  forego  or  remit  the  penalties  hereto- 
fore incurred  for  failure  to  report,  absence 
without  leave  or  desertion  incurred  by  those 
men  of  the  description  aforesaid  who  shall  be 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  military  duties 
on  or  before  the  said  twenty-fourth  day  of 
August,  1918. 

Of  all  of  which  Our  loving  subjects  and  all 
others  whom  these  presents  may  concern  are 
hereby  required  to  take  notice  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada 
to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Witness:  Our  Right  Trusty  and 
Right  Entirely  Beloved  Cousin  and,  Counsellor,  Victor, 
Christian  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Marquess  of  Hart— 
ington,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Earl  of  Burlington,  Baron 
Cavendish  of  Hardwicke,  Baron  Cavendish  of  Keighley, 
Knight  of  Our  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter:  One  of 
Our  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council;  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
George;  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Royal  Victorian 
Order;  Governor  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Our 
Dominion    of    Canada. 

At  Our  Government  House,  in  Our  City  of  OTTAWA,  this 
FIRST  day  of  AUGUST,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Our  Reign. 

By    Command. 


i    anu    eignieen,    anu    m    uie    i 


Under-Secretary    of    State. 
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Hie  Thrift  Car 


Reins  or  Steering  Wheel  ? 


ALONG,   tiresome,   time-wasting 
drive  with  horses  is  a  short, 
pleasant,  time-saving  ride  with 
an  Overland. 

Let  an  Overland  perform  innumer- 
able work  duties  for  you  and  in 
addition  be  an  endless  source  of  re- 
creation and  benefit  for  every  mem- 
ber of  your  family. 

Select  this  beautiful,  roomy  Model 


90  and  you  save  money  in  the  first 
costs  and  maintenance. 

You  cannot  get  complete  satisfac- 
tion from  less  advantages  than  it 
gives — 

And  you  cannot  get  as  much  value 
in  any  other  car  for  the  low  price 
of  this  Model  90. 

It  has  a  powerful,  fuel  -  saving 
motor;  narrow  turning  radius;  rear 
cantilever  springs;  106"  wheel  base; 


31x4  tires,  non-skid  rear;  electric 
Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting  and 
vacuum  fuel  system. 

Because  this  Overland  Model  90 
gives  every  essential  for  complete 
satisfaction,  the  farmer's  family  can 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  farmer  can 
employ  it. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

Appearance,    Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 

Head  Office  and  Works,   West  Toronto,  Ontario 

Branches:  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sash. 

Catalog  on  request — Address  Dept.  1214. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Shorthorns,  Angus  and  Herefords 

Canada  is  Calling  for  Good  Sires  and  Thousands  of  Cattle 

By  Prof.  Wade  Toole,  B.S.A. 


THE  debt  we  owe  to  the  men  who 
have  imported  and  bred  the  high- 
est type  of  pure-bred  beef  cattle 
in  Canada  no  one  can  estimate.  Our 
indebtedness  goes  back  even  farther 
and  reaches  across  the  sea  to  those  men 
of  foresight,  who,  in  earlier  days,  com- 
menced breeding  cattle  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  the  breeds  which  we 
now  recognize  as  the  very  best  type  of 
beef  producers.  These  men  had  an  ideal 
type  in  mind  and  they  had  the  courage 
and  steadfastness  which  is  necessary  to 
overcome  certain  of  the  laws  of  inheri- 
tance and  finally  fix  the  desired  type 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  present-day 
breeder  is  sure  that  if  he  mates  two  good 
animals  of  any  of  the  recognized  beef 
breeds  he  is  going  to  get  offspring  of  both 
breed  and  beef  type.  Like  tends  to  beget 
like  and  in  the  beginning  it  was  neces- 
sary to  select  very  closely,  otherwise  too 
large  a  percentage  of  the  undesirable 
qualities  was  sure  to  crop  out  in  the  off- 
spring. That  the  makers  of  the  breeds 
made  a  wise  selection  is  evidenced  by 
the  excellence  of  type  which  we  now  find 
in  the  various  breeds  of  beef  cattle  ex- 
tensively bred  in  this  country.  What 
do  we  owe  to  men  like  Charles  and  Ro- 
bert Colling,  Thomas  Bates,  Thomas 
Booth,  Amos  Cruickshank,  Wm.  Duthie, 
the  Marrs,  the  Campbells,  and  others  of 
the  makers  and  developers  of  the  Short- 
horn breed  in  England  and  Scotland? 
What  do  we  owe  to  the  Tomkins  family, 
William  Galliers,  John  Price,  John  Hewer 
and  Thomas  Jeffries,  the  earlier  improv- 


Canada  has  barely  8,000,000  cattle 
for  her  8,500,000  people.  That  does 
not  figure  out  at  one  cow  per  person. 
The  proportion  in  the  U.  S.  shows  up 
still  worse.  And  the  war  is  going  to 
accentuate  this  disparity.  After  the 
war  what  is  going  to  happen  no  one 
can  tell.  That  people  will  continue  to 
be  meat  eaters  is  certain.  That  means 
that  herds  of  the  beef  breeds  on  our 
ranges  and  on  our  farms  will  have  to 
be  maintained  and  upon  the  breeders 
of  these  pure  breeds  will  fall  the  task 
of  keeping  the  blood  lines  pure.  A 
good  cow  is  the  mark  of  an  advanced 
agriculture.  Prof.  Toole  is  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  subject  and  his 
arrangements  for  the  animal  hus- 
bandry work  among  the  breeds  betok- 
ens a  forward  step  in  this  work.  All 
these  breeds  will  find  a  representative 
herd  at  the  O.A.C.  They  are  the  ban- 
ner beef  breeds  of  the  world.  A 
further  article  by  Prof.  Toole  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Autumn  Planning  number 
on  September  15th. 

— Editor. 

ers  of  the  great  white-faced  breed?  What 
do  we  owe  to  the  Watsons,  Wm.  Mc- 
Combie,  Lord  Panmure,  Sir  George  Mac- 
pherson  Grant,  William  Fullerton,  Robert 
Walker  and  the  Bowies,  the  men  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  breed?  The  value  of  the  work  of 
these  men  to  the  human  race  can  never 
be  estimated. 

CANADIAN    PIONEER    BREED 

Only  second  to  work  of  the  pioneers 
of  beef  cattle  breeding  is  the  task  ac- 


complished by  the  earlier  breeders  in  this 
country.  It  was  a  big  and  noble  work 
that  the  first  importers  of  pure-bred  cat- 
tle to  Canada  undertook.  The  country 
was  new.  The  market  was  far  away. 
The  risk  was  great.  But  the  Canadian 
pioneers  were  men  of  stamina  and  had 
faith  in  their  new  country  and  in  the 
beef  cattle  business.  The  names  promin- 
ent in  the  beginning  of  beef  cattle  breed- 
ing in  this  country  are  names  of  which 
live-stock  Canada  will  ever  be  proud — 
the  Millers,  Thompsons,  Cochrane,  Beat- 
tie,  the  Davidsons,  the  Snells,  Dryden,  the 
Gibsons,  Brown,  Hope  and  the  Watts 
were  among  the  first  in  Shorthorns.  F. 
W.  Stone  of  Guelph  and  H.  D.  Smith  of 
Compton,  Quebec,  started  the  Herefords 
on  their  way  to  success  in  Canada,  and 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  was  the 
first  to  import  Aberdeen  Angus,  bringing 
out  two  bulls  and  a  cow  in  1876.  Four 
years  later  George  Whitfield  and  M.  H. 
Cochrane,  both  of  Quebec,  brought  out  a 
few  head.  Shorthorns  were  first  brought 
to  this  country  by  Geo.  Miller,  who  set- 
tled on  Rigfoot  Farm  in  York  County 
about  84  years  ago.  Herefords  were  first 
imported  into  Canada  by  F.  W.  Stone 
about  1860.  The  pure-bred  business  in 
beef  cattle  is  comparatively  young  in 
Canada  but  the  men  who  have  carried 
on  the  work  that  their  forefathers  found- 
ed have  made  rapid  strides  and  the  start 
made  has  been  more  than  justified.  In 
the  earlier  days  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  importing  cattle. 
It  required  from  nine  to  fourteen  weeks 
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Shropshire    Sheep    on    Alfalfa    Pasture. 

PICTURES    FROM    THE    O.A.C.    FARM    AT    GUELPH 


— Photos     by     Boyd. 
A     Happy     Bunch     of     Young     Yorkshires. 
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The   herd   bull   of   the    Shorthorn   herd   at   Guelph — Proud   Diamond,    bred   by    F.    Ewing,    of    Elora, 
weighing   2,400   lbs.       He   is  5   years  old   and   is  a  stock  getter  of  the  right  sort.       Photos  of 
Hereford    and    Angus    herds    will    appear    later. 


and 


for  the  sailing  vessels  then  in  use  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Losses  in  transit  were 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  and  in  those  times  it 
cost  $150  to  carry  a  beef  animal  across. 
All  honor  to  the  men  who  persevered  and 
finally  won  out  against  long  odds. 

PRESENT-DAY  PROGRESS 

While  we  give  full  credit  to  the  work 
of  our  own  Canadian  pioneers  we  do  not 
forget  the  efforts  of  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons in  carrying  on  the  improvement 
started  by  their  forebears.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name  the  breeders  of  the  present 
day.  They  are  too  well  known  and  alto- 
gether too  numerous  to  list.  Canada  owes 
them  a  great  deal  and  ungrudgingly  gives 
them  credit  for  a  big  work  well  carried 
forward.  There  are  now  recorded  yearly 
in  Canada  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
pure-breds  of  the  three  leading  beef 
breeds  mentioned  and  the  lists  go  on  in- 
creasing year  after  year.  With  growing 
numbers  better  quality  is  also  in  evidence 
and  the  future  is  bright.  This  is  phen- 
omenal progress  when  we  remember  that 
Shorthorns  were  first  recorded  in  Can- 
ada in  1867,  Herefords  in  1880  and  Aber- 
deen Angus  in  1882.  This  work  with 
pure-breds  has  had  an  untold  value  in 
breeding  up  the  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lions of  beef  cattle  now  in  the  country. 
The  real  value  of  pure-bred  sires  in  this 
work  cannot  be  estimated  and  Canada  has 
room  for  more  good  sires  and  millions 
more  cattle. 

All  told  we  have  in  this  big  country 
of  ours  barely  eight  million  cattle,  in- 
cluding all  the  dairy  and  beef  breeds. 
The  tight  little  island  across  the  sea,  the 
home  of  great  men  and  good  live  stock, 
boasts  nearly  twelve  million.  Australia 
has  nearly  twelve  million  and  the  United 
States,  a  country  much  like  our  own,  but 
not  so  large,  has  nearly  sixty  million. 
Canada  has  a  climate  suitable  for  -grow- 
ing to  perfection  most  of  the  best  crops 
which  ultimately  go  into  cattle  feed.  Only 
the  edges  of  our  grain  and  grazing  lands 
have  been  touched.  There  is  room  for 
millions  more  cattle  and  from  present  in- 
dications the  market  demands  for  beef 
will  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid  in- 
crease in  production  that  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish.  Room  for  three  or  four 
breeds  of  beef  cattle  in  Canada?  Yes,  and 
to  spare.  However,  some  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  continue  our  efforts  in  beef 
production  to  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford 
and  Angus  breeds.  There  are  certainly 
great  opportunities  ahead  of  the  breeders 
of  these  three  great  breeds. 


COMMUNITY  BREEDING 

Right  here  a  suggestion  might  be  in 
order.  We  hear  a  good  deal  in  these  times 
of  what  is  called  "the  community  spirit." 
In  beef  cattle  breeding  a  little  more  of 
this  spirit  might  be  worked  out  to  ad- 
vantage. It  would  surely  prove  profitable 
to  a  locality,  township  or  even  county  in 
some  instances  to  decide  on  the  beef  breed 
best  suited  to  their  particular  conditions 
and  in  so  far  as  possible  breed  no  other. 
Breeders  could  then  club  together  in  the 
purchase  of     the     best     available  sires, 

lightening  the  load  on  each  and  improving  iur  trussing  purposes,  me  tame,  ue- 
their  chances  of  getting  higher  class  ing  hornless,  are  generally  quiet  and 
stock.  Tried  and  proven  sires  might  be  feed  together  loose  in  large  lots  to  good 
exchanged,  thus  retaining  the  good  sire      advantage.     Grades  and  crosses  of     the 


breed  and  have  proven  very  successful  in 
crossing  and  grading-up  work.  They 
were  first  into  the  country  and  have  al- 
ways been  most  popular.  Annual  regis- 
trations of  pure-bred  Shorthorns  are 
several  times  as  many  as  of  either  the 
Angus  or  Hereford  breeds.  With  the 
pure-breds  most  popular  and  in  largest 
numbers  the  demand  of  course  has  been 
for  Shorthorn  bulls  for  grading-up  pur- 
poses and  the  grade  Shorthorn  is  even 
more  numerous  as  compared  with  the 
grade  Angus  and  the  grade  Hereford 
than  is  the  pure-bred  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  pure-breds  of  these  other  two 
great  breeds.  The  Shorthorn  has  been 
and  is  a  great  breed  to  use  in  the  im- 
rovement  of  ordinary  cattle.  The  stock 
grow  and  develop  quickly,  are  smooth 
and  of  very  high  quality  and  the  females 
are  fair  milkers.  The  grade  Shorthorn 
has  been  the  farmer's  cow  in  Canada.  She 
is  valued  for  milk  and  produces  big, 
growthy,  symmetrical,  easy  feeding 
calves.  The  red,  white  and  roan  has  a 
big  hold  on  the  beef  business  in  Canada 
and  the  grip  will  not  likely  be  slackened 
so  long  as  our  energetic  Shorthorn  breed- 
erse  maintain  their  present-day  aggres- 
siveness. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ANGUS  BREEDERS 

Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  the  smooth, 
easy  feeding,  low-set,  quality  kind  are 
increasing  in  popularity.  They  are  a 
breed  which  fills  the  eye  of  the  butcher 
as  perhaps  no  other  breed  does.  Car  lots 
of  doddies  generally  top  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational Exposition.  They  are  good 
feeders,  compact  in  form  and  are  quality 
all  over.  They  are  very  heavy  weighers 
for  their  size  and  are  in  the  first  rank 
for   crossing  purposes.     The   cattle,   be 


in  the  district  until  his  period  of  useful- 
ness was  undoubtedly  at  an  end.  Many 
a  good  sire  is  prevented  from  becoming 
great  by  going  to  the  shambles  too 
young.  Community  breeding  with  a 
special  breed  attracts  buyers  who  like  to 
get  cattle  in  uniform  car  lots.  It  adver- 
tises the  neighborhood,  improves  the  cat- 
tle and  boosts  the  breed.  Ontario  County, 
Ontario,  is  noted  for  its  Shorthorns;  Ox- 
ford County  for  its  Holsteins.  What  has 
already  been  done  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  extending  the  community 
breeding  idea. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    SHORTHORN 

The  Shorthorn  has  exerted  more  in- 
fluence than  any  other  breed  upon  the 
ordinary  cattle  of  this  country.  We  would 
not  like  to  say  that  Shorthorns  are  the 
best   beef   breed    but   they    are   a   great 


Angus  breed  are  usually  of  the  hardy, 
thick-fleshed,  short-legged,  early  matur- 
ing, good-feeding  kind.  This  breed  has  a 
future  in  Canada  and  there  is  room  for 
many  more  doddies  here. 

HEREFORD   CHANCES 

The  Hereford  is  a  breed  which  has 
done  particularly  well  on  the  range.  The 
breed  is  noted  for  its  grazing  qualities 
and  consequently  has  been  popular  in 
Western  Canada  where  many  of  the 
stockers  and  feeders  show  the  character- 
istic white  face.  They  are  great  meat 
producers.  The  old  faults  of  excess  of 
dewlap  and  lack  of  development  of  hind- 
quarters have  been  overcome  and  the 
Hereford  of  to-day  is  a  well-balanced, 
deep,  thick,  smooth  beef  animal,  the  larg- 
est of  the  breeds  and  lacking  nothing  in 
Continued  on  page  37 


In    the   pasture   fields   at  the   O.A.C.   where   the   Shorthorn    matrons   possess   even   more   serenity   than 

Peter  McArthur's  old  Red  Cow. 


My  Recollections  of  Ontario 


Trouble  at  Bow  Park  Farm 

By  John  Clay 


NO.  4. 

AFTER  this  sale  we  began  settling 
down  for  winter.  Personally,  I  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  the 
Agricultural  Commission  work,  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  November  came  back 
to  Bow  Park,  intending  to  stay  there  all 
winter.  For  some  time  previous  to  our 
sale  in  October  there  were  rumors  of  the 
United  States  shutting  out  Canadian  cat- 
tle on  account  of  disease.  This  talk,  which 
was  more  or  less  exploited  in  the  news- 
papers, excited  Mr.  Brown  and  I  was  sent 
over  to  Chicago  to  arrange  accommoda- 
tions for  50  to  100  head  of  Shorthorns.  On 
Mr.  Hope's  recommendation  I  went  up  to 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  a  small  town  about 
36  miles  north  of  Chicago.  C.  C.  Parks 
had,  in  old  days,  a  fine  herd  of  cattle 
there.  These  had  been  sold  out  but  the 
barns  were  still  there  and  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  Dr.  Bean,  either  as  owner 
or  lessee.  The  place  was  very  much 
run  down  but  I  rented  this  place  and  be- 
gan fixing  it  up.  After  completing  the 
arrangements,  I  took  the  evening  train 
at  Chicago  for  Brantford.  When  we  got 
to  Harrisburg  in  the  morning  about  nine- 
thirty  or  ten  o'clock  the  depot  master  in- 
formed me  that  the  buildings  at  Bow 
Park  had  been  burned  during  the  night. 
He  could  not  tell  me  how  many  and 
whether  any  of  the  stock  had  been  lost. 
It  was  before  the  days  of  telephones 
being  much  in  use  and  it  was  only  when 
I  got  to  Brantford  about  eleven  o'clock 
that  I  found  out  that  no  cattle  or  horses 
had  been  lost,  but  the  most  of  the  barns, 
all  of  our  feed  except  some  hay  in  outside 
barns,  had  gone.  It  was  a  solar  plexus 
blow. 

The  scene  of  devastation  at  the  farm 
was  a  sad  sight.  The  most  valuable  cat- 
tle were  housed  in  two  of  the  big  buildings 
that  were  left  and  the  balance  were  out- 
side among  the  woods.  The  big  barn 
with  its  basement  full  of  roots  and 
crammed  to  the  door  with  hay,  grain,  im- 
plements, etc.,  was  a  great  smoking 
ruin.  Fortunately  the  dwelling  houses 
were  intact.  Mr.  Brown  came  from  To- 
ronto, arriving  in  the  afternoon  with 
about  an  hour  of  daylight.  He  was  com- 
pletely dazed  and  did  not  say  much — 
what  his  thoughts  were  I  never  knew. 
We  called  in  Hope  and  sat  down  to  dis- 
cuss matters.  We  had  our  plans  sketched 
out.  Up  at  Brantford,  about  four  miles 
away,  there  was  a  spacious  fair  ground 
with  very  good  buildings,  among  them 
several  rows  of  stalls.  The  board  of 
management  was  friendly  and  they  at 
once  offered  us,  while  the  wire  was  still 
under  way,  the  free  use  of  whatever  ac- 


The  next  article,  No.  5  in  the  series, 
author.  It  deals  with  the  good  old  days  of 
Ontario.  It  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
Park  to-day  and  of  the  leading  cows  of  the 
will  also  be  a  photo  of  Richard  Gibson,  well 
of  Canada. — Editor. 


commodations  we  needed.  This  solved  the 
difficulty  of  housing  the  cattle.  It  meant 
for  the  winter  a  divided  household.  Then 
we  had  the  barns  in  sight  at  Glen  Flora, 
near  Waukegan.  All  kinds  of  feed,  such 
as  hay,  straw,  grain,  oilcake,  etc.,  were 
abundant  and  cheap.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  talk  Mr.  Brown  returned  to  To- 
ronto and  we  began  the  re-organization 
of  our  affairs.  The  weather  was  rainy, 
the  roads  soft  and  we  had  an  awful  time 
hauling  in  the  different  classes  of  feed. 
We  had  to  drive  over  the  country  to  buy 
hay  and  straw,  purchase  nurse  cows  and 
other  materials.  We  were  hard  up  for 
money,  had  poor  equipment  and  when  I 
look  back  I  often  think  of  the  hardships 
we  had  to  go  through.  In  the  long  lapse 
of  years  those  days  look  like  a  nightmare 
now,  although  at  the  time  we  did  not  feel 
this  way.  There  was  too  much  to  do  and 
think  about.  The  fire  was  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  an  incendiary.  They  say  a 
new  broom  sweeps  clean  and  the  change 
of  management  did  not  sit  well  in  some 
quarters.  Changes  had  to  be  made  and 
naturally  there  was  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  employees.Hope  and  the  herds- 
men were  loyal  and  had  always  been  so, 
but  there  were  others,  who,  with  fair 
faces,  had  the  devil  in  their  heart.  Con- 
ditions, however,  had  to  be  met  and  a 
bold  face  put  on  and  face  the  music.  As 
I  grappled  with  the  management,  our 
serious  position  financially  became  ap- 
parent. Mr.  Brown  was  evidently  strug- 
gling with  other  matters,  as  well  as  with 
Bow  Park  in  this  line.  The  fire  called 
for    extra    expenditure    and    as    a    quick 


is  called  the  best  of  the  lot  by  the 
Brantford  society  and  social  life  in 
With  it  will  be  some  views  of  Bow 
Bow  Park  herd  of  that  time.  There 
known  to  all  the  older  .stockbreeders 


settlement  of  insurance  was  delayed  by 
a  disagreement  with  the  company  that 
had  written  our  policies,  a  heavy  burden 
was  thrown  upon  him.  He  faced  it  with- 
out a  murmur  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned. 

December  was  a  soft,  rainy  month.  The 
roads  got  into  horrible  condition  and  as 
we  had  only  a  pair  of  fifteen  hand  ponies 
and  an  old  democrat,  it  was  a  miserable 
business  getting  about.  We  ploughed 
through  mud  roads  at  many  places  nearly 
up  to  the  hubs,  and  many  a  night  we  had 
to  wade  back  to  the  farm  with  a  tired 
team  and  a  somewhat  heavy  heart.  By 
Christmas  time  we  had  got  matters  fairly 
well  arranged.  The  barns  near  Brant- 
ford worked  well  and  we  had  no  trouble 
securing  all  the  feed  needed  at  lower 
prices  than  it  would  have  been  delivered 
at  the  farm.  An  old  barn  near  the  main 
buildings  had  been  fixed  up  for  our 
horses.  As  I  recollect  we  had  about 
twelve  teams.  Fortunately  our  Clydes- 
dale horses  had  been  sold  at  the  October 
sale  in  Chicago  and  we  had  only  work 
stock  on  hand.  The  day  before  Christmas 
I  had  gone  up  to  Stratford  to  look  over 
the  cheese  factories  in  that  neighborhood 
with  the  late  Mr.  Ballantine,  a  man  of 
strong  and  splendid  character.  We  spent 
Christmas  morning  driving  round  and  I 
took  afternoon  dinner  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  a  fine  old  gentleman  from  the 
Borderland,  whose  nephew  lived  near 
us  on  Tweed  side.  Just  as  I  was  taking 
the  train  to  go  back  to  Brantford,  I  got 
a  wire  from  Mr.  Brown  saying  the  horse 
barn  had  been  burned  and  most  of  the 


The   celebrated    white  steer  Clarence    Kirklevington,   raised    by   Bow   Park   farm,    is   here  shown.       This 

animal  won  championship  at  Chicago  three  years  in  succession.      The  full  account  of  his   winnings  and 

the  story  of  his  breeding  will  appear  in  article  No.  5. 
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horses  lost,  and  to  return  home  at  once. 
Here  was  another  horrible  disaster.  Miss 
Nelson  of  Edinburgh,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  was  spending  the  winter  with  her 
and  the  Hon.  George.  She  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  sat  down  and  wept  like  a 
child.  A  long  series  of  misfortunes  had 
filled  his  cup  with  bitterness.  In  the 
Bow  Park  venture  one  trouble  after  an- 
other had  heaped  Pelion  on  Ossa.  There 
was  the  disappointment  in  the  purchases 
made  in  England,  the  collapse  of  the 
pedigree  business  in  the  States,  the  punc- 
turing of  the  fashion  craze  with  its  motto 
of  pure  Bates  and  no  surrender,  the  want 
of  demand  in  Canada,  the  heavy  losses 
from  disease  and  shy  breeders,  the  hope- 
less maze  of  all  pay  out  and  very  little 
coming  in  was  all  saddened  by  the  above 
fires  accentuate.d  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  who  was  the  author.  You  could 
point  your  finger,  but  you  dare  not  utter 
a  name.  It  was  a  sad  sort  of  holiday.  I 
felt  it  dreadfully  for  unwittingly  the  lat- 
ter disasters  possibly  came  from  the  in- 
jection of  new  blood  into  the  enterprise. 

A    WATERLOO    OF    MISFORTUNES 

The  day  after  Christmas,  for  I  had  got 
back  late  the  previous  night,  was  a  sort 
of  Waterloo.  There  was  the  smoking 
barn,  the  dead  horses,  the  idle  teamsters, 
and  everything  more  or  less  disorganized. 
Fortunately  some  horses  had  been  in  the 
other  barns  and  we  were  not  completely 
afoot.  The  wires  to  Toronto  were  soon 
working  and  the  next  day  Hope  left  for 
Markham,  his  old  stamping  ground, 
where  he  bought  a  lot  of  fine  teams.  How 
we  housed  them  I  have  forgotten,  but  we 
got  along  and  before  spring  had  an  ex- 
cellent lot  of  teams.  With  new  harness 
and  a  lot  of  new  equipment  in  wagons 
and  other  implements,  we  made  quite  a 
showing.  Mr.  Brown  did  not  come  down 
and,  as  I  recollect,  never  saw  Bow  Park 
again.  We  had  a  sale  of  some  forty  head 
of  our  plainest  pedigree  Shorthorns  and 
some  sheep  and  hogs  towards  the  end  of 
January.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  frost 
but  we  got  quit  of  a  lot  of  animals  that 
were  doing  us  no  good  and  it  lightened 
our  expense  materially.  Mr.  Brown  got 
into*  Brantford  late  the  night  before  the 
sale  and  returned  to  Toronto  the  next 
evening.  He  made  a  very  eloquent  speech 
before  the  auctioneer  mounted  the 
rostrum,  but  it  failed  to  put  enthusiasm 
into  the  crowd  who  were  mostly  curiosity 
seekers.  He  told  the  audience  of  what 
improved  live  stock  would  do  for  Canada. 
Every  word  seems  golden  in  these  latter 
days,  but  the  see#  fell  on  stony  ground. 
The  Dominion  maker  was  ahead  of  his 
time  by  thirty  years.  Meantime  the  agi- 
tation against  Canadian  cattle  was  grow- 
ing in  the  States  and  we  decided  to  send 
over  about  fifty  head  to  the  Glen  Flora 
barns.  After  careful  consideration  we 
selected  a  lot  of  good  animals,  none  of 
very  rich  pedigree  according  to  the 
fashion  of  these  days,  but  a  real  good 
lot  from  an  individual  point  of  view. 
Hope  took  charge  of  this  lot  and  turned 
them  out  in  fine  shape  at  a  sale  we  held 
at  Dexter  Park  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1880.  With  the  above  sale  and  the  exodus 
to  the  States  our  position  eased  up  con- 
siderably. Meantime  I  had  to  go  up  fre- 
quently to  Toronto  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Brown.  The  Globe  newspaper  and 
other  interests  took  most  of  his  time  and 
it  was  a  hard  thing  to  get  an  hour  or  two 
of  it.  Then  there  had  sprung  up  a  cool- 
ness between  us  in  connection  with  in- 
surance matters.  The  buildings  were 
over-insured.  The  insurance  company 
offered  to  replace  the  buildings.  This 
Mr.  Brown  would  not  agree  to.  Then  he 


asked  me  to  make  affidavit  as  to  the 
value  of  them,  placing  his  own  figures 
in  this  document.  This  I  could  not  hon- 
estly sign  and  said  as  the  president  of 
the  company  it  was  his  province  to  fight 
out  this  matter,  not  mine.  I  came  back 
to  the  farm  uncertain  what  was  going 
to  happen.  A  few  days  afterwards,  25th 
March,  I  got  a  wire  saying  Mr.  Brown 
had  been  shot  by  an  employe — an  engineer 
employed  in  the  Globe  boiler-room  and 
whom  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of.  It 
was  a  slight  wound,  but  did  not  readily 
heal.  He  sent  me  several  messages  about 
various  matters,  never  mentioning  insur- 
ance. Then  he  wired  me  to  come  up.  We 
had  a  very  pleasant  interview.  He  looked 
like  his  old  self  and  talked  hopefully  of 
being  about  in  a  week  or  two,  but  blood- 
poisoning  set  in  and  he  died  on  the  10th 
May. 

In  his  death  Canada  lost  a  great  per- 
sonality. He  had  passed  the  zenith  of 
his  power  politically  and  his  influence 
was  on  the  wane,  but  he  had  a  force  of 
character  seldom  met  with.  Then  in  his 
idle  hours  there  was  a  magnetism  last- 
ing in  its  effects.  When  I  meet  some  of 
the  old  guard  who  knew  him — they  are 
few  and  far  between  nowadays — they  al- 
ways speak  kindly,  almost  reverently 
about  him.  He  was  built  on  strong  lines, 
physically  and  mentally,  well  adapted  to 
the  rugged  work  of  the  backwoods  and 
the  frontier.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  faults  in  the  arena  of  business,  poli- 
tics or  farming,  he  had  a  splendid  influ- 
ence on  the  growing  generation  and  his 
home  life  was  unique  in  its  beauty  and 
sweetness. 

During  his  illness  we  held  our  April 
sale.  We  had  asked  Major  Craig  and  Mr. 
John  Young  Reid  to  go  through  to 
Chicago  and  help  things  along.  We  had, 
therefore,  a  strong  representation,  but 
not  satisfied  with  this,  the  cashier  of  the 
Globe  was  sent  over  to  look  after  the  fin- 
ances and  as  the  sale  went  on  he  sent  Mr. 
Brown  messages  as  to  the  prices  the  cat- 
tle made.  We  had  an  excellent  sale,  the 
bulls  especially  bringing  good  prices. 
Lee  &  Reynolds  of  Fort  Supply,  Indian 
Territory,  were  good  bidders  on  the 
latter  and  made  the  work  of  Col.  Judy 
easy  as  they  kept  the  ball  rolling. 

After  Mr.  Brown's  death  the  company 
was  in  straits  for  money.  We  had  drawn 
for  what  was  needed  on  him  personally 
and  of  course  this  supply  was  cut  off. 
We  were  unable  to  make  another  sale  till 
the  fall  at  the  earliest.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  came  to  our  aid.  Further, 
he  came  over  to  Canada  to  help  unravel 
Mr.  Brown's  affairs  and  in  doing  so  he 
practically  took  hold  of  Bow  Park,  event- 
ually taking  it  over.    He  agreed  to  supply 


The    celebrated    bull    Duke    of    Clarence    4th,    for 
years    at    the    head    of    Bow    Park   herd. 


money  for  new  buildings  and  running 
expenses.  He  did  what  was  right,  re- 
sponding in  the  most  generous  way  to 
every  demand  made  upon  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  seen  in  the  light  of  later 
days,  I  advised  him  to  continue  on  and 
run  the  place.  Hope,  whose  heart  was  in 
the  business,  was  very  strong  on  continu- 
ing. He  thought,  as  all  of  us  did,  that 
the  Shorthorn  industry,  the  fashionable 
part  of  it  especially,  was  going  to  recover 
and  that  Bow  Park  would  come  into  its 
own  again.  It  is  needless  to  say  this  was 
a  great  mistake  and  a  lot  more  money 
was  thrown  into  this  melting  pot. 

During  July  Mr.  Nelson  came  down 
and  visited  the  place  for  several  days 
and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  While  the 
buildings  were  mostly  gone,  the  farm  was 
looking  splendidly.  Most  of  the  cattle 
were  at  pasture  and  towards  evening 
when  the  cows  spread  themselves  over 
the  fields  or  came  into  the  open  on  the 
Indian  farm,  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to 
a  lover  of  art  and  the  beautiful,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  had  all  the  instincts  and  senti- 
ments of  a  painter,  only  he  painted  with 
the  pen  instead  of  the  brush.  After  this, 
aside  from  the  responsibility  landed  upon 
Hope  and  myself,  we  has1  a  pleasant  time. 
The  winter  was  over  with  all  its  trials 
and  we  were  enjoying  a  splendid  summer. 
We  began  building  about  midsummer  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Goff,  an 
architect  from  Woodstock,  and  David 
Bale,  a  contractor  from  the  same  town, 
work  went  on  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The 
new  buildings  were  of  brick  with  slate 
roofs  and  they  stand  there  to  this  day,  so 
far  as  I  know.  The  stable  went  up  first, 
then  the  big  barn  and  latterly  the  cattle 
sheds,  three  of  the  old  wooden  sheds  be- 
ing left  from  the  fire.  We  could  ac- 
commodate about  250  cattle  and  twenty- 
five  horses.  We  had  more  room  than  we 
could  conveniently  carry  cattle  and  had 
to  buy  a  lot  of  hay,  straw  and  concen- 
trated feeds. 

Immediately  on  the  opening  of  spring 
we  began  to  drain  the  building  and 
brought  up  a  main  ditch  from  the  Grand 
River.  It  seemed  almost  criminal  that 
this  had  not  been  done  before.  The 
spaces  betwixt  the  barns  in  spring  were 
a  slough  of  despond.  Out  in  the  fields  the 
bane  of  our  life  was  foxtail  and  we  be- 
gan to  eradicate  that  pest.  I  bought  some 
gang-ploughs  and  immediately  the  grain 
was  harvested  and  cleared  from  the 
fields  we  skimmed  them  about  four 
inches  deep  with  the  above.  The  fall 
rains  brought  away  a  fine  crop  of  weeds. 
Then  we  got  the  old-fashioned  ploughs  to 
work  and  turned  over  a  nine-inch  furrow, 
which  produced  another  crop  of  weeds 
that  were  frost  killed.  Next  spring  it 
was  in  present  decent  shape.  Hope,  after 
I  left,  raised  some  big  crops  of  wheat  and 
had  the  farm  in  splendid  condition. 

With  three  sales  in  six  months  we  had 
depleted  our  herd  seriously,  so  we  de- 
cided not  to  hold  a  fall  sale  and  conse- 
quently our  work  was  fairly  easy,  nor 
did  we  attempt  to  take  in  the  Fairs.  In 
fact  we  were  busy  building,  reorganiz- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  found  a  fine 
herd  of  cattle.  With  no  disease  and  draft- 
ing we  had  at  this  time  an  excellent  herd 
of  cattle  full  of  individual  merit  and  a 
lot  of  pedigrees  that  charmed  the  eye. 
At  the  head  of  the  herd  was  4th  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  done  much  to  restore 
prestige  to  it.  We  had  a  lot  of  healthy, 
splendidly  bred  young  things  that  were 
a  credit  to  any  farm  or  breeding  estab- 
lishment and  when  shown  had  been  in- 
vincible. We  changed  our  methods  en- 
tirely. The  soiling  system  disappeared. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cattle  but  a  few  special 
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The  new  house  at 
Bow  Park  Farm 
and  a  general 
view  of  the  farm- 
stead from  the 
top  of  this   house. 
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animals  and  the  bulls  were  at  pasture. 
James  Smith,  who  was  with  Flatt  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  and  since  with  Senator 
Edwards,  had  immediate  charge  of  the 
cattle.  He  was  a  natural  born  cattleman 
and  made  a  splendid  record  with  us  as 
with  the  above  parties. 

During  the  summer  the  insurance  com- 
pany's offer  was  accepted  and  this 
threatened  law-suit  was  settled  without  a 
fight.  When  this  was  out  of  the  way  and 
the  buildings  had  been  fairly  started,  I 
went  over  to  California,  to  inspect  its 
wheat  fields  and  other  agricultural  re- 
sources for  the  British  Government.  As 
said  in  a  previous  article,  I  am  afraid  to 
re-read  my  report.  Better  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.  In  early  October  I  went  out  to 
Iowa  to  inspect  a  lot  of  land  bought  by 
the  Scottish  American  Land  Co.  Those 
lands  were  near  Emmetsburg  and  were 
purchased  at  $5.00  per  acre.  The  Scotch 
Company  sold  them  at  a  small  advance. 
Now  they  are  selling  from  $75.00  to 
$125.00  per  acre.  These  are  the  chances 
you  miss  when  you  have  a  slim  pocket- 
book.  Later  in  the  fall  Hope  and  I  at- 
tended the  Fat  Stock  Show  on  the  Chi- 
cago lake  front.  There  was  a  bitter 
fight  going  on  amid  the  beef  breeds  and 
notwithstanding  John  G.  Gillett  and  other 
Shorthorn  breeders'  valiant  efforts,  the 
premier  breed  was  getting  the  worst  of 
it.  Many  an  hour  during  the  summer 
nights,  when  we  were  in  the  lots  or  pas- 
tures at  Bow  Park,  Hope  and  I  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  making  a  show  at 
the  above  place.  We  had  the  material 
not  only  in  our  own  herd,  but  Ontaria 
then,  as  now,  was  prolific  in  good  cattle. 
It  only  needed  an  effort  and  at  the  above 


show  we 
made  a  study 
of  the  situa- 
tion. We  looked 
upon  the  matter 
as  a  very  serious 
one,  Hope  especially, 
and  we  used  to  pon- 
der over  it,  then  dis- 
cuss it  and  lay  plans 
as  if  we  were  building  air  castles. 
Richard  Gibson  used  to  come  along  and 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  We  had  lots 
of  visitors  in  those  days  and  although 
they  did  not  buy  much,  they  talked  Short- 
horn and  encouraged  us  to  make  an  ef- 
fort either  with  our  breeding  cattle  or  to 
produce  some  steers  that  would  make  our 
neighbors  in  the  States  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  You  had  to  sacrifice  a  bull  calf 
to  attain  this  end  and  as  we  were  opti- 
mistic on  the  value  of  good  young  bulls, 
more  especially  if  they  were  red  ones, 
for  the  coming  years  we  did  not  see  our 
way  to  follow  up  the  plans  we  had  in 
mind.  The  red  craze  was  at  its  height 
and  all  our  efforts  were  to  produce  cattle 
of  this  color.  A  lot  of  arrant  nonsense 
it  was,  but  you  had  to  suit  your  trade. 
All  our  stock  bulls  were  red  but  the  4th 
Duke.  He  was  a  rich  roan,  producing 
mostly  reds.  We  had  a  very  fine  cow, 
Kirklevington  Duchess  of  Horton,  in  calf 
to  the  4th  Duke.  She  was  a  light  roan, 
exceedingly  rich  in  flesh,  and  while  not  a 
show  cow  she  was  big,  roomy,  broad  over 
her  loins  and  a  very  attractive  head.  She 
had  a  grand  constitution,  apt  to  run  to 
flesh,  but  good  at  the  pail — a  fine  type 
of  a  general  purpose  cow.  The  story  of 
this  union  is  too  long  to  tell  in  this 
chapter. 


forty-four  operations  were  performed. 
The  excellent  management  of  this  clinic 
may  offer  suggestions  to  other  Institutes 
taking  up  the  same  work. 

The  manse  was  fitted  up  for  a  hospital 
with  twenty-two  cots  and  an  operating- 
room  up  stairs  off  the  bath-room.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  see  that  every 
child  was  supplied  with  two  sheets,  towels, 
pillow  cases  and  a  night-dress.  Electric 
fans  and  ice  were  used  to  cool  the  air  in 
the  "wards."  Parents  brought  their  chil- 
dren to  the  house  according  to  schedule, 
so  there  was  no  unnecessary  waiting;  the 
strain  of  whatever  little  delay  there 
might  be  was  relieved  as  far  as  possible 
by  having  a  waiting-room  fitted  up  with 
picture  books,  etc. 

The  operations  were  performed  by  one 
of  Toronto's  best  surgeons,  Dr.  Tait,  as- 
sisted by  two  local  doctors.  When  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  this  doctor  per- 
formed forty-four  operations  for  a  sum 
of  $200,  or  a  little  over  four  dollars  for 
an  operation,  the  regular  fee  for  which 
runs  from  $25  to  $40,  we  can  appreciate 
his  public-spirited  generosity.  Other  ex- 
penses of  the  clinic  were  $50  a  day  for 
each  of  the  two  local  doctors  and  $10  a 
day  for  each  of  two  trained  nurses.  This 
staff  was  assisted  by  two  local  nurses. 
Some  men  of  the  neighborhood  also  came 
to  help  carry  the  patients  and  to  take 
them  home  in  their  cars.  The  charges  to 
parents  were  $15  for  one  child,  $25  for, 
two,  or  $30  for  three. 


Well   Managed   School   Clinic 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  in  Peel 
County  is  that  the  people  are  not  satis- 
fied until  every  child  needing  treatment 
is  taken  care  of.  Another  two-day  clinic 
was  recently  held  at  Streetsville  where 


U.S.  National  Dairy  Show 

The  U.  S.  12th  national  dairy  show  is 
booked  for  Oct.  10  to  19,  at  Columbus,  O., 
and  Oct.  17  is  set  apart  as  Holstein  Day. 
In  addition  to  the  prize  money  and  tro- 
phies to  be  awarded  by  the  national  dairy 
association,  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation of  America  offers  prizes  amount- 
ing to  over  $1400.  There  is  also  a  $400 
scholarship  offered  by  the  national  as- 
sociation in  the  students'  national  judg- 
ing contest,  to  be  awarded  to  the  man 
making  the  highest  score  in  the  judging 
of  Holsteins. 


Animal  Nonsense 


By  Peter  McArthur 


Those   pigs   were   so   interesting:   they   could   almost 
talk    to    you. 


WHEN  the  editor  asked  for  some 
news  of  the  Red  Cow,  Fence- 
viewer  I,  I  was  completely  stump- 
ed.'For  some  months  she  has  been  so  well 
behaved  that  I  have  lost  interest  in  her. 
She  has  made  no  attempts  to  annex  new 
fields  to  her  pasture  and  she  hasn't  tried 
to  poke  a  horn  through  a  calf  or  indulged 
in  any  form  of  f rightfulness.  Twice  a 
day  she  has  chewed  her  cud  placidly  while 
being  relieved  of  a  creditable  supply  of 
milk  and  has  done  nothing  to  intrude  her- 
self on  my  attention.  In  fact,  she  has 
been  virtuous  to  the  point  of  insignifi- 
cance. This  in  itself  should  have  at- 
tracted my  attention  to  a  cow  of  her 
predatory  disposition,  but  I  was  so  busy 
about  other  matters  that  I  accepted  the 
situation  as  I  found  it.  But  the  editor's 
enquiry  made  me  realize  the  present  state 
of  affairs  and  investigation  revealed  a 
significant  change  that  is  fraught  with 
deep  meaning  and  what  may  be  valuable 
lessons  for  all  of  us.  I  have  just  learned 
that  the  Red  Cow  is  no  longer  ruler  of  the 
herd.  She  has  been  deposed  and  is 
already  in  the  state  into  which  we  hope 
to  drive  the  Kaiser.  Her  pampered 
daughter,  Fenceviewer  II,  has  exalted  her 
horn  and  grasped  the  reins  of  power. 
Being  a  cow  of  no  particular  imagination 
her  reign  has  not  been  marked  by  inci- 
dents that  would  serve  as  historical  ma- 
terial. Just  how  or  when  the  revolution 
occurred  is  not  known.  I  only  know  that 
it  is  Fenceviewer  II  that  now  stands  in 
front  of  the  watering  trough  after  she 
has  had  a  drink  and  keeps  awa"  the  rest 
of  the  cattle  while  she  meditates  on  the 
National  Policy  or  Industrial  Reconstruc- 
tion or  some  similarly  profound  nroblem. 
And  old  Fenceviewer  stands  at  her 
shoulder  chewing  her  cud  and  waiting 
patiently  until  her  ruling  daughter  is 
sufficiently  fly-bitten  to  make  her  want  to 
move  into  the  shade  and  let  the  others  get 
at  the  water. 

HpHE  first  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
-*■  is  that  whether  we  have  a  rule  of  the 
majority  or  of  might  the  most  important 
thing  is  that  the  subjects  be  satisfied  with 
the  form  of  government  they  have.  The 
change  has  made  absolutely  no  difference 
to  the  rest  of  the  herd — any  more  than 
a  change  of  government  usually  affects 


the  sovereign  voters  who  bring  it  about. 
And  the  spirit  in  which  the  Red  Cow  has 
accepted  the  change  is  wholly  admirable. 
Instead  of  fretting  and  conspiring  she  has 
laid  aside  her  cares  with  her  authority 
and  has  become  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  herd.  Her  eye  is  undimmed  and  her 
appetite  unabated  and  she  seems  to  be 
getting  as  much  out  of  life  as  ever.  In 
fact  she  is  getting  more,  for  in  her  period 
of  power  she  got  into  many  scrapes  that 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  buggy 
whip  and  other  weapons  of  offence.  This 
leads  us  naturally  to  the  second  and  most 
important  lesson.  The  once  troublesome 
Red  Cow  is  now  as  gentle  as  one  of  the 
yearlings.  Why?  Simply  because  she 
has  been  robbed  of  authority.  Authority 
seems  to  be  about  as  bad  for  animals  as 
for  human  beings.  Emerson  tells  us  that 
"the  only  way  to  keep  men  from  abusing 
power  is  not  to  let  them  have  it."  When 
the  Red  Cow  had  power  she  led  the  others 
into  mischief  at  every  opportunity.  An 
open,  gate  or  door,  or  a  weak  spot  in  a 
fence  offered  an  opportunity  of  which  she 
was  never  slow  to  take  advantage.  But 
now  that  she  has  lost  her  authority  she  is 
.about  the  best  behaved  beast  on  the  place. 
Noting  that  she  seems  to  be  chewing  her 
cud  at  all  times  I  am  wondering  if  this 
may  not  have  something  to  do  with  her 
philosophical  attitude.  Possibly  it  might 
be  a  wise  and  humane  act  for  us  to  pro- 
vide deposed  rulers  and  politicians  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  durable  gum  when  we 
deprive  them  of  power.  If  they  chewed 
gum  they  might  not  be  so  ready  to  give 
out  interviews  telling  how  it  happened 
and  prophesying  the  disasters  that  must 
follow  the  change.  Seeing  that  the  loss  of 
authority  has  wrought  such  a  beneficent 
change  in  the  Red  Cow  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  a  wholesome  effect  a  similar 
treatment  might  have  on  arrogant  per- 
sons in  authority.  It  might  be  worth  try- 
ing. 

HpHE  most  interesting  creatures  on  the 
■*■  farm  at  the  present  time  are  the  little 
pigs.  There  are  eight  of  them,  all  as 
plump  as  sausages.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  have  been  times  when  I  have 
thought  them  altogether  too  interesting. 
For  instance.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a 
holidaying  statesman  dropped  around  for 
a  little  visit  and  I  thought  I  would  learn 
something  of  interest  about  affairs  in 
Ottawa.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  little 
pigs  he  refused  to  talk  about  anything 
else.  He  gave  me  a  learned  disquisition 
about  the  properest  way  for  a  pig's  tail 
to  curl.  He  asserted  that  a  pig's  tail  is 
its  escutcheon,  or  emblem  of  nobility.  If 
it  curls  to  the  right  he  is  a  pig  of  high 
degree — the  curl  dextrous  indicating 
ancient  and  proud  lineage.  If  the  tail 
curls  to  the  left — the  curl  sinistrous — he 
is  a  scamp,  a  disgrace  to  his  family.  My 
visitor  was  so  interested  in  the  little  pigs 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  out  of 
his  mind.  Whenever  I  tried  to  turn  the 
conversation  to  politics  he  would  at  once 
switch  it  to  pigs  and  their  cunning  little 
ways.  Come  to  think  of  it,  there  may 
have  been  a  touch  of  symbolism  in  that. 
Speaking  of  politics  perhaps  raised  vis- 
ions of  a  greed  that  reminded  him  at  once 
of  pigs.  Anyway,  the  little  pigs  spoiled 
his  visit  for  me,  though  he  seemed  to  en- 
joy himself  thoroughly.  Possibly  the 
simple  directness  of  the  pigs  appealed  to 


him  after  his  experience  of  more  subtle 
human  greed. 

A  FTER  the  last  shower  I  happened  to 
**  be  passing  through  the  barnyard 
where  the  little  pigs  are  kept  and  had  a 
chance  to  witness  a  scene  of  contentment 
that  is  worth  recording.  The  shower  had 
left  a  fine  puddle  at  the  corner  of  the 
barn  where  the  water  from  the  eaves  had 
run.  A  little  pig,  grunting  contentedly, 
walked  into  the  water  and  began  to  root 
up  the  bottom  of  the  puddle.  After  he 
had  worked  up  a  fine  mess  of  slush  he  let 
his  knees  bend  and  slid  forward  on  his 
stomach.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  seem- 
ed to  notice  me  and  looked  up  enquiringly 
from  under  his  sun-bonnet  ears.  His  tone 
of  grunting  changed  at  once  and  he 
seemed  to  be  saying: 

"This  is  mighty  comfortable — but  you 
don't  happen  to  have  a  pail  of  skim-milk 
anywhere  around,  have  you?  No?  O 
very  well." 

Seeing  no  hope  of  an  extra  feed  he 
flopped  over  on  his  side  and  gave  a  series 
of  little  grunts  that  seemed  to  say: 

"Don't  you  wish't  you  wuz  me?" 

His  eye  still  had  the  luminous  glow  of 
childhood  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  smile 
hovering  on  his  muddy  chops.  After  a 
while  he  flopped  over  and  plastered  the 
other  side.  When  he  had  enough  he 
strolled  out  of  the  puddle  and  shook  him- 
self like  a  little  dog,  in  a  way  that  sent  the 
mud  spattering  in  every  direction.  He 
seemed  just  as  happy  as  a  politician  who 
has  passed  successfully  through  the  mud- 
bath  of  an  election. 

SEEING  the  little  pig  enjoying  his 
wallow  reminded  me  of  a  bit  of  news- 
paper verse  that  I  once  read,  many  years 
ago.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  commit  it 
to  memory,  though  I  still  remember  the 
story  it  told.  A  good  little  boy  and  a  bad 
little  boy  were  playing  when  a  bright 
idea  occurred  to  the  bad  boy: 

"Let's  play  barnyard,"  he  exclaimed. 


Fenceviewer   No.    II.   stands   at   the   water   trough, 

keeping    away    the    other    cows,    while    she 

meditates   on   the   National    Policy. 
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The  good  little  boy  asked  the  rules  of 
the  game. 

"You  be  hog  and  waller 

An'  I'll  be  bull  and  beller." 

The  game  appealed  to  the  good  little 
boy  and  they  started  to  play  it  at  once. 
The  good  little  boy  got  down  into  a  pud- 
dle and  wallowed  while  the  bad  little  boy 
stood  over  by  the  fence  and  bellowed  like 
distant  thunder.  Presently  the  good  little 
boy  wanted  a  change  and  suggested: 

"Let  me  be  bull  and  beller 

An'  you  be  hog  an'  waller." 

But  the  bad  little  boy  chanted  trium- 
phantly: 

"Time  enough  for  you  to  beller 

When  your  mammy  sees  your  clo'es." 

I  really  wish  I  had  saved  that  gem  or 
could  find  it  again. 

THE  animal  aristocrats  of  the  farm  at 
the  present  time  are  the  sheep.  The 
children  asked  permission  to  go  in  for 
sheep  raising  last  fall  when  sheep  were 
selling  at  a  fair  price — which  shows  that 
their  business  instinct  is  much  better 
developed  than  their  father's.  They 
bought  a  couple  of  pure-bred,  registered 
Oxford  Downs  and  got  a  couple  of  ewes  on 
shares.  Besides  having  high-priced  wool 
to  sell  this  spring  they  had  three  lambs 
whose  market  value  astounded  me.  One 
ewe  lamb  sold  for  sixty-five  dollars  and 
is  at  present  touring  on  the  show  circuit 
in  the  West.  Another  sold  for  fifty-five 
dollars  and  will  be  added  to  a  neighboring 
flock.     The  third  is  still  on  their  hands 


but  will  probably  fetch  a  good  price  be- 
fore the  season  is  over.  They  have  also 
been  offered  three  times  what  they  paid 
for  the  lambs  they  bought  last  fall.  They 
evidently  went  into  the  sheep  business  at 
the  right  time.  If  I  had  followed  their 
example  I  might  have  prospered,  for  good 
sheep  were  selling  last  fall  at  a  reason- 
able price.  But  if  I  went  into  the  busi- 
ness now  the  price  would  be  sure  to  go 
down.  Still,  I  am  not  without  my  com- 
pensations. The  pasture  in  which  the 
sheep  are  running  was  so  badly  infested 
with  wild  carrot  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
but  this  year  not  a  carrot  plant  is  in  sight. 
The  sheep  have  eaten  them  all.  They 
seem  to  prefer  weeds  to  grass  even 
though  they  are  aristocratic  sheep.  A 
neighbor  told  me  some  time  ago  that  if  I 
turned  them  into  the  corn-field  they  would 
eat  out  all  the  ragweed  and  pigweed 
without  touching  the  corn.  But  never 
having  seen  it  tried  I  was  afraid  to 
experiment  and  the  weeds  were  taken 
out  with  hoes.  Possibly  I  did  the  sheep 
an  injustice.  I  remember  reading  once 
that  they  have  a  strain  of  sheep  in  Japan 
that  they  turn  into  their  gardens  and  the 
intelligent  creatures  confine  their  nastur- 
ing  to  the  weeds  and  grass  borders  and 
never  touch  the  vegetables.  I  set  it  down 
as  a  travellers'  tale,  but  after  seeing 
what  the  sheep  did  to  the  wild  carrots  I 
am  not  so  sure.  If  those  Japanese  sheep 
are  all  that  is  claimed  for  them  I  think 
we  should  import  some  of  them  for  use 
in  war  gardens — including  mine. 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 

CRITICISM  of  one  of  our  growing  market  While  the  fodder  situation  has  been  re- 
tendencies  is  made  these  days:  the  prac-  lieved  slightly  by  rains  since  the  last  report, 
tice  of  selling  hogs  on  an  f.o.b.  basis.  With  it  still  is  serious,  and  the  relief  steps  being 
the  springing  up  of  many  farmers'  co-oper-  taken  are  decidedly  necessary, 
ative  marketing  associations  all  over  the  At  Toronto  last  week  the  market  showed  a 
province,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  good  demand  for  heavy  cattle,  which  are 
th°  i=»UiTi"'  of  hog-s.  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  called  for  by  the  local  trade  and  for  overseas 
this  has  been  found  to  be  the  practice  of  sell-  account.  Several  loads  of  heavy  cattle  aver- 
in"  fh-  K-~=  b^  long  distance  nhone  direct  to  aging  1,225  to  1,275  pounds  sold  at 
some  packing  house  with  which  a  connection  $15.25,  a  number  at  $15.50  and  a 
has  been  established,  on  a  f.o.b.  basis.  few  on  Thursday  last  at  $15.90  per  100 
Under  this  method  the  hogs  are  weighed  pounds,  while  the  last  report  failed  to  show 
and  i"-d°d  and  a  local  banker  pays  for  them  any  going  above  the  $15  point.  This 
according  to  weight,  settling  with  the  packer  strength  at  Toronto  was  also  reflected  at 
later  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business.  Montreal  in  a  50c  raise,  where  the  highest 
This  method  is  popular  because  drovers  offer  sale  was  at  $13.50,  running  from  this  down 
"money  down,"  and  many  farmers  will   take  to  $12  for  butcher  cattle. 

the  money,  rather  than  wait  until  the  hogs  At  Winnipeg  the  recent  run  toward  light- 
are  sold  and  the  expenses  of  the  shipment  ness  was  apparently  stemmed,  and  many 
defrayed.  Thus  competition  has  led  to  the  heavy  cattle  of  fairly  good  quality  are  now 
very  general  adoption  of  the  f.o.b.  basis  of  showing  up  in  the  run.  Prices  have  reacted 
hog  sales.  shTnly  from  the  late  panic,  and  instead  of  a 
The  criticism  of  this  is  based  on  the  fact  $6.75  to  $13  range,  we  have  at  Winnipeg  a 
that   the   packers  can   easily  get   together  at  range  of  $13.50  to  $15.86. 

the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  set  the  price  Healthier     conditions     prevail     in     Calgary 

for    the    week    and    the    shipper,    who    lacks  also,  where  prices  are  all  better  than  at  last 

intimate  knowledge  of  the  market,  is  forced  report,    and    where    $12    was    quoted    then 

to  take  whatever  he  is  offered.     It  is  seldom  $1    75    is    now    paid.      Chicago    buyers    were 

heard  that  one  packer  offers  materially  differ-  attracted  to  the  Calgary  market  in  quest  of 

ent    prices    from    any    of    the    others    at    the  cheap  bsef      'ihis  buying  for  U.S.  packers  on 

sar""  *-'nio    —hnn  buyii.g  f.o  b.  the    Canadian    markets    is    becoming    more 

Critics  of  the  practice  would  prefer  to  have  noted,  and  Toronto  also  reports  the  presence 

all    hogs    consigned    for    sale    at    the    market  of  purchasers  from  across  the  line,  but  their 

where  the  buyers  would  be  comnelled   to  bid  activities  are  as  yet  comparatively  limited, 
for  them,  and  pay  the  competitive  price. 

The   conditions    reported    in    the    last   issue  HOGS  AT  higher  prices 

are  fully  borne  out  by  the  official   report   of  Each  of  the  6  important  livestock  markets 

Western    Canadian   livestock   markets,   where  of   Canada,   save  Winnipeg  and   Calgary,   re- 

receints  especially  of  cattle  have  been  heavy,  port  heavier  marketings  of  hogs  in   the  past 

as  a  result  of  drought  conditions  in  the  three  week  than  the  previous  one,  but  the  run  has 

prairie    provinces.      The    total     receipts    at  all  been  absorbed  at  higher  prices  than  were 

Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Edmonton  this  month  previously  paid. 

and  last  compared  as  follows:  While     the     nominal     restrictions     against 

June       July       July  bacon    eating    have    been    relaxed,    the    high 

1917  price    continues    to    affect    consumption,    and 

Cattle    16,885     38,053     15,966  the   trade   moves    along   on    a    fairly   normal 

Calves 1,201       2,123     12,284  basis.      Select    hogs    at    Toronto    have    been 

Hogs    37,008     37,898     35,924  steady    for    several    weeks    around    the    $20 

Sheep     2,762       5,350       4,946  mirk,   with   some   decks   of   selects   selling  at 

$20.25,  fed  and  watered,  an  advance  of  $R76 

Total  Head    57,856     83,424     58,120  on   our  last  review;   while  at  Montreal  they 


are  $20.50  to  $20.75  on  the  same  basis,  a  rise 
of  $1.  Winnipeg  reports  an  advance  of  $1  per 
100  pounds,  with  $19.50  being  paid  for  selects. 
There  is  a  new  top  limit  put  on  this  class, 
however,  at  Winnipeg,  at  270  pounds  instead 
of  300  as  formerly.  Calgary  market  showed 
$19.25  for  selects,  fed  and  watered,  with  a 
light  run,  which  will  continue  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in. 

Lambs  are  coming  in  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  price-cut- 
ters. At  Toronto  they  dropped  in  value  from 
$20  to  $18.50,  but  in  between  these  figures 
there  were  fluctuations,  and  the  packers  got 
in  a  heavy  run  by  bidding  the  price  up  when 
the  run  was  light  and  then  slashing  right  and 
left  when  the  expected  heavy  run  ma- 
terialized. Winnipeg  reported  up  to  $17.50 
for  good  lambs. 

The  present  general  farm  market  conditions 
are  very  favorable,  from  the  selling  stand- 
point. Good  prices  are  being  realized  for 
mostly  everything  sold  from  the  farm.  If 
they  are  not  profitable  prices — and  frequently 
they  are  not — it  is  because  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  become  excessive  "on  account  of  the 
war." 

A  notable  statement  was  issued  very  re- 
cently by  the  Tilbury  West  Farmers'  Club 
that  illustrates  this  point  splendidly.  A  few 
years  ago  "dollar  wheat"  was  considered  the 
best  that  could  be  hoped  for,  and  now  the 
Tilbury  farmers  receive  $2.05  per  bushel.  But 
their  estimate,  based  on  the  actual  yield  of 
this  year,  showed  in  black  and  white  that  the 
wheat  cost  $2.97  to  produce  without  any  profit. 

Butter  sells  on  the  Toronto  market  around 
42c  to  43%c  per  pound  for  creamery,  and  40c 
per  pound  for  dairy.  At  Montreal  creamery 
is  43 %c  to  43 %c,  and  dairy,  37c  to  39^c  per 
pound.  The  supply  is  limited  and  the  cream 
flow  has  been  falling  off  as  the  pastures  have 
been  slowly  turning  brown  and  burning  up. 

These  same  conditions  have  put  life  into 
the  cream  trade — churning  or  sweet.  At  Tor- 
onto sweet  cream  is  in  demand,  but  prices 
have  not  altered,  at  from  50c  to  60c  per  pound 
of  butterfat  net  to  the  shipper — a  wide  range 
justified  only  by  the  desire  of  buyers  to  hold 
the  trade  of  old  shippers;  while  churning 
cream  is  firmer  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time,  around  45c  per  pound,  net. 

Eggs  have  been  enjoying  unseasonably  high 
prices  on  all  markets,  through  the  lightness 
of  the  lay  and  the  call  for  cheaper  meat 
substitutes.  Western  Canada  has  been  con- 
tributing many  cars  of  eggs  to  the  Montreal 
and  Toronto  markets,  but  the  heat  curtailed 
this  for  two  reasons:  spoilage  en  route  and 
a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  meats  and  sub- 
stitutes through  the  sales  of  vegetables  and 
fruits — which  require  little  heat  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  table.  Toronto  is  now  paying  up 
to  47c  per  dozen  for  circle  eggs,  and  40c  to  41c 
for  the  ordinary  run  of  fresh.  Montreal  has 
sho"'n  strength  where  Toronto  has  shown 
weakness,  and  is  paying  from  45c  to  52c  per 
dozen. 

The  cheese  boards  have  seen  a  steady 
determination  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  shade 
the  price  allowed  on  the  boards,  even  below 
the  2214  c  mark,  and  lately  many  boards  have 
refused  the  bids  and  sold  locally.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  give  up  the  practice  of  boarding, 
as  the  Dairy  Produce  Commission  has  put  the 
market  on  such  a  basis  that  the  boards  are 
practically  obsolete,  except  where  buying  is 
done  for  home  consumption  and  local  buyers 
compete  with  exporters. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  bringing  record 
prices  at  Toronto,  to  the  regret  of  the  salaried 
m.in  whose  pay  cheque  is  lagging  in  the  race 
with  the  h.c.  of  1.  Potatoes  are  bringing 
from  $2  to  $2.25  a  bag,  and  at  Montreal  from 
$2.10   to  $2.15  per  bag. 

Other  vegetables  at  Toronto  sell  as  fol- 
lows: Tomatoes,  $1  to  $1.50  per  large  basket, 
with  a  heavy  demand;  cucumbers,  the  only 
drug  on  the  market  at  25c  to  35c  per  11-qt. 
b  '-  t-  A"i^ric->n  onions,  $4.50  per  100  pound 
sack;  green  beans,  40c  per  large  basket; 
cabbages,  40  to  50c  per  dozen. 

Apples  are  worth  from  50c  to  60c  per  basket 
at  Toronto,  where  the  quality  is  good,  but  top 
stuff  is  lacking,  and  prices  range  much  lower 
for  poor  stuff. 

Other  fruits  sell  as  follows  in  a  wholesale 

wiy   it   Toronto     at    the     time     of    writing: 

Huckleberries,  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  large  basket; 

raspberries,    27c    to     32c    per    quart;     black 

Continued  on  page  37 


Survey  of  a  Continent's  Livestock 

Are  There  Going  to  be  Some  Bare  Spots  in  1919  ? 


UNCERTAINTY  as  to  next  year's 
meat  supply  cannot  be  concealed. 
Cattle  receipts  are  now  heavy,  but 
liquidation  is  responsible.  The  old  hog 
crop  has  been  closely  marketed  and  al- 
though meat  stocks  are  heavy  for  the  sea- 
son, depletion  by  November  is  certain. 
A  normal  crop  of  lambs  has  been  raised, 
but  consumption  is  enormous  and  they 
are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Crop  conditions  are  spotted.  Corn  has 
not  been  made  yet  and  at  this  writing  it 
is  menaced  by  hot  winds.  A  short  corn 
crop  means  light  cattle  feeding  as  feed- 
ers are  conservative  after  the  disastrous 
experience  of  last  winter.  Hay  is  plenti- 
ful in  some  localities,  scarce  in  others, 
but  where  hay  feeding  is  the  common 
practice  that  commodity  is  expensive. 
The  winter  feed  bill  has  not  been  de- 
termined, nor  will  it  be  until  the  corn 
crop  is  safe. 

Washington  is  seriously  concerned  over 
the  prospect.  A  3-million-dollar  cold  stor- 
age plant  is  being  erected  at  Chicago  for 
beef  storage  and  a  survey  is  being  made 
of  storage  facilities  at  other  points.  Re- 
striction of  civilian  beef  consumption  will 
be  enforced  to  fill  this  space.  The  avowed 
policy  of  the  Government  is  to  feed  the 
fighting  forces  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens. 

Feeders  are  timorous,  and  bankers 
share  their  pessimism.  "Why  lock  up 
money  in  cattle,  even  for  90  days  when 
there  is  a  broad  market  for  grain?" 
asked  an  Iowa  man  whose  constituency 
jnakes  a  specialty  of  cattle  finishing.  A 
feeding  steer  costing  $100  has  neither 
weight  nor  quality  under  present  condi- 
tions, feed  is  high  and  labor  scarce.  Lit- 
tle wonder  then  that  farmers  are  disposed 
to  side-step  cattle. 

Washington  offers  relief  to  banks 
loaning  money  for  cattle  feeding  purposes 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but 
until  feed  is  assured  there  will  be  no 
disposition  to  lay  in  stock  cattle  at  pres- 
ent prices.  With  the  Government  in  the 
breach,  however,  many  doubters  will  be 
won  over.  Commission  houses  are  ap- 
pealing to  their  constituents  to  make  beef 
as  a  patriotic  duty. 

DESPERATE   CONDITIONS   WEST   OF    MISSOURI 

Conditions  in  the  pastoral  region  west 
of  the  Missouri  River  are  little  short  of 
desperate  in  many  localities.  Drouth  has 
ruled  over  the  entire  breeding  ground  of 
the  South-west  for  three  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  the  North-west,  after  heavy 
winter  loss,  is  now  forced  to  liquidate 
owing  to  lack  of  feed  and  stock  water. 
Many  outfits  will  be  compelled  to  ship 
even  young  cattle  and  breeding  stock. 
Montana  has  been  hit  hard,  both  Dakotas 
are  suffering  and  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
met  calamity.  Cattle  are  being  rushed 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California 
to  Eastern  markets  to  avert  death  on  the 
range.  In  Texas  the  situation  has  rarely 
been  worse. 

All  this  means  heavy  receipts  of  im- 
mature cattle  at  primary  markets  during 
the  next  120  days.  They  will  be  light, 
but  carry  enough  beef  for  the  killer  who 
is  constantly  in  search  of  material  to  fill 
army  contracts.  If  feeders  want  their 
share,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 


By  James  E.  Poole 

compete  with  packers,  which  they  will  not 
do  unless  corn  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Missouri  and  Nebraska,  all  corn-feeding 
states,  have  been  drained  of  marketable 
cattle  by  the  high  prices  of  the  past  four 
months.  They  produce  steers  only  in  a 
limited  way,  depending  on  Western  cat- 
tle for  stocking  purposes.  Last  fall  they 
were  able  to  buy  all  the  light  branded 
steers  they  needed  at  $7.50  and  $8.50  per 
cwt.;  this  year  a  $10  to  $12  market  for 
that  kind  is  certain,  even  if  they  do  not 
command  more  money  and  just  how  the 
process  of  replacement  is  to  be  accomp- 
lished in  puzzling  the  trade. 

ENORMOUS  ARMY  CONTRACTS 
Enormous  contracts  for  army  beef 
have  been  let.  Weights  run  from  450  to 
800  pounds,  which  eliminates  a  lot  of  light 
cattle  from  the  military  equation.  A 
remedy  for  this  is  to  reduce  weights 
which  will  probably  be  done.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  accumulate  a 
reserve  stock  regardless  of  cost  and  from 
now  on  packers  will  devote  themselves 
to  that  task.  A  prospect  exists  that  fed 
cattle  will  be  marketed  early  and  that 
the  great  shortage  will  show  up  about 
March  next.  Texas  will  be  out  of  the 
beef  business  for  another  year,  if  not 
longer. 

Few  cattle  are  now  reaching  Chicago 
that  tip  the  scales  above  1,200  pounds 
and  a  large  slice  of  the  supply  weighs 
less  than  1,000  pounds.  Aged  stock  has 
been  practically  cleaned  up  everywhere 
and  the  day  has  been  saved  only  by  a 
crop  of  light  yearlings  and  two-year-olds. 
Packers  are  killing  thousands  of  600  and 
700-pound  steers  daily  that  under  normal 
conditions  would  go  to  feeders.  It  is  true 
that  calves  have  been  conserved,  but  most 
of  them  go  to  the  shambles  as  yearlings. 
If  the  run  of  cattle  at  Western  markets 
this  year  had  been  of  normal  weight  and 
age,  plenitude  would  have  existed  and 
prices  would  have  been  considerable 
lower. 

HOW  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  FEED  THE  ARMY? 
The  present  problem  is  how  to  feed  the 
army,  and  a  few  months  hence  it  will  be 
an  even  more  serious  problem.  If  the 
Government  had  a  fixed  policy  concern- 
ing beefless  days  feeders  would  have 
more  confidence,  but  they  fear  price- 
fixing  and  are  disposed  to  regard  cattle 
sold  as  well  disposed  of.  The  Government 
is  paying  big  prices  for  beef  and  giving 
the  feeder  every  possible  encouragement, 
but  without  dispelling  timidity. 

DEAR  MONEY  CHECKS  BREEDING 
Breeding  operations  are  being  re- 
pressed by  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates.  When  a  feeder  asks  a  loan  of  60 
to  90  days  he  gets  the  money,  provided 
he  has  the  necessary  feed,  but  a  cow 
proposition  involves  long-time  paper  and 
the  banker  invariably  turns  it  down.  Be- 
tween drouth  in  the  West,  scarcity  of 
labor,  high-priced  grain  and  good  money 
for  cows  at  the  market,  steady  inroads 
on  calf-crop  possibilities  are  being  made. 
A  few  hundred  thousand  beef-ired  calves 
may  be  saved  from  the  butcher  every 
year  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  but  the 


trade    depends    on    western-bred     stock 
which  reaches  maturity  on  grass. 

ROUGHING  CATTLE  THROUGH  WINTER 
Light  cattle  laid  in  this  fall  will  pay 
out  where  the  buyer  has  feed  to  run  them 
through  the  winter  and  they  will  not 
need  a  thick  coat  of  flesh  to  interest  a 
buyer  next  March  and  April.  It  will  be 
a  daily  scramble  for  beef  regardless  of 
quality.  Anything  that  can  be  roughed 
through  the  winter  inexpensively  will  be 
good  property,  but  the  danger  exists  that 
too  many  warmed-up  cattle  will  be 
dumped  into  the  market  hopper  during 
December,  January  and  February. 

FEEDING  DEPENDS  ON  CORN  CROP 
If  the  corn  crop  is  not  seriously  dam-' 
aged  by  drouth  the  feeding  states  will 
put  in  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  last 
year,  otherwise  the  number  will  be  still 
further  reduced.  There  will  be  few  dis- 
tillery cattle  and  little  feeding  in  the 
south.  Winter  beef-making  in  the  West 
will  depend  on  what  hay  costs,  and  in 
many  localities  this  will  be  excessive. 

A  RECORD    HOG  CROP 

No  epidemic  has  yet  appeared  in  what 
is  probably  a  record  pig  crop  and  there 
will  be  abundance  of  pork  if  nothing  hap- 
pens. Hogs  will  probably  be  fed  out, 
especially  if  prices  remain  anywhere  near 
present  levels.  An  outbreak  of  disease 
would  be  a  national  calamity,  as  beef 
scarcity  places  an  additional  burden  on 
the  hog.  The  Food  Administration  has 
admonished  growers  that  lighter  hogs 
are  desirable,  but  the  contents  of  the 
corn  bin  will  determine  weight.  The 
hog  game  is  a  profitable  one  and  will 
be  played  to  the  limit,  as  many  farmers 
have  paid  for  farms  this  year  with  hog 
money. 

Slight  expansion  in  wool  and  mutton 
production  is  probable,  but  tight  money 
is  repressing  breeding  operations.  Mut- 
ton, or  lamb,  has  to  some  extent  re- 
placed beef,  even  the  Government  taking 
a  lot  of  heavy  mutton  for  the  navy  and 
to  feed  troops  crossing  the  Atlantic,  this 
being  an  economical  measure  as  it  can- 
not be  utilized  without  refrigeration  ser- 
vice. The  new  Western  lamb  crop  is 
now  moving  freely  and  will  be  marketed 
by  Nov.  1,  part  going  to  feeders  and  the 
rest  into  immediate  consumption.  There 
will  be  about  the  same  number  of  lambs 
as  last  year,  but  a  pronounced  dearth 
of  heavy  mutton,  as  every  possible  ewe 
will  be  held  to  raise  a  lamb  next  year 
and  the  wether  has  been  practically  elim- 
inated. A  large  number  of  Western  ewes 
are  going  into  farmers'  hands,  but  the 
native  lamb  crop  this  year  is  probably 
the  poorest  ever  raised  and  affords  little 
encouragement  to  the  farm-flock  propa- 
gandists. 

Summarized,  the  situation  and  prospect 
may  be  defined  as: 

Heavy  liquidation  of  light  cattle  dur- 
ing the  next  120  days  owing  to  drouth. 

Limited  winter  feeding,  early  market- 
ing and  a  bare  spot  from  March  to 
August  in  1919. 

Continued  high  prices,  at  least  during 
Continued  on  page  35 


Fitting  Dairy  Cattle  for  the  Show 

Showing  Cattle  is  Advertising  For  Public  Favor 
By  W.  H.  Underwood 


THE  primary  object  in  showing 
dairy  cattle  at  fairs  is  to  advertise, 
and  such  advertising  is  successful 
only  in  so  far  as  the  public  is  favor- 
ably impressed.  Unless  one  can  make 
a  favorable  impression  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  herd  at  home,  though  it  may  be  only 
a  county  or  district  fair  at  which  the  ex- 
hibit is  to  be  made. 

First  of  all,  the  animals  should  be  in 
a  good  condition  of  flesh.  This  requires 
that  either  they  must  have  been  kept  in 
good  condition  all  during  the  year  or 
placed  on  special  feed  for  several  weeks 
before  the  time  of  the  fair  or  fairs  at 
which  they  are  to  be  shown.  The  so- 
called  professional  showmen  keep  their 
stock  in  practically  show  condition  almost 
all  the  year  around.  Their  animals  are 
always  well  fed,  sleek  and  thrifty. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
however,  to  deal  with  the  fitting  of  show 
animals  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  feed- 
ing end  of  the  game  but  rather  with  those 
details  of  final  preparation  which  put 
on  the  finishing  touches  for  the  "dress 
parade."  One  of  these  finishing  touches 
consists  in  giving  the  animal  a  fine  coat 
and  a  clean  skin.  The  currycomb  and 
brush  should  be  used  regularly,  A  day 
or  two  before  the  fair  the  animals  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  slight- 
ly charged  with  soap  and  then  well  rinsed 
with  clean  water  to  remove  any  stains  or 
dirt. 

The  feet  of  the  animals  should  be  in 
nice  trim  so  that  they  stand  squarely  on 
their  soles  and  so  are  able  to  pose  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  This  matter 
should  be  given  attention  at  least  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  time  of  the  show 
and  again  immediately  before  the  time 
the  animals  are  taken  to  the  fair.  Old 
bulls  and  old  cows  are  liable  to  have  their 
toes  grown  out  too  long  or  to  become  sore- 
footed  from  irritations  between  the  toes. 
Animals  that  are  sore-footed  and  thus 
caused  to  slouch  or  limp  in  the  show  ring 
or  to  be  timid  about  putting  their  feet 
squarely  upon  the  ground  show  to  a  great 
disadvantage.  They  are  hard  to  pose  in 
a  manner  to  show  at  their  best  and  a 
judge  is  usually  quick  to  note  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Horned  cattle  should  have  their  horns 
nicely  dressed  while  those  that  are  polled 
should  have  the  hair  on  their  heads  clip- 
ped to  show  the  features  of  the  head  in  a 
neat  and  comely  manner.  This  adds 
greatly  to  their  appearance  and  attrac- 
tiveness. To  dress  the  horns  they  should 
first  be  rasped  with  a  file  and  then 
scraped  with  a  sharp  edged  piece  of  glass. 
Next  they  should  be  sandpapered  to  give 
a  smooth,  even  finish  and  then  rubbed 
with  a  cloth  saturated  with  sweet  oil.  A 
final  sandpapering  and  application  of 
sweet  oil  should  always  be  given  at  least 
the  night  before  the  animals  are  to  be 
lead  into  the  ring  for  the  judging.  Clip- 
ping the  hair  short  at  the  base  of  the 
horns  and  the  forehead,  when  neatly  done 
about  a  week  before  this,  also  adds  great- 
ly to  the  finished  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

Every  animal  that  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  show  ring  should,  of  course,  be  well 
trained  to    lead,  stand    squarely    on  all 


Colony  Major  Tenncn,  champion  Holstein  at  Bran- 
don   Fair    last    month.         Owned    at    Wihterburn, 
Alberta.        In    good    show   condition. 


fours  and  be  accustomed  to  such  handling 
as  the  judge  may  find  it  necessary  to  sub- 
mit it/to.  With  some  animals  this  may 
require  considerable  time  and  patience 
but  it  is  a  duty  that  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed if  one  desires  to  be  successful  in  the 
show  ring.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  the 
judge  that  he  should  wrestle  with  an 
animal  or  make  allowances  for  its  ill 
training  and  to  draw  on  his  own  imagina- 
tion how  the  animal  would  appear  were 


it  properly  trained  and  posed.  He  can 
see  the  animal  only  as  it  is  placed  before 
him  and  judge  accordingly. 

Neat  lead  straps  and  halters  also  add 
much  to  the  finished  appearance  of  cat- 
tle. Nice,  clean,  white  rope  or  leather 
halters  always  go  neatly  with  animals 
that  are  red,  brown,  fawn  or  yellow  in 
color.    They  should  fit  the  heads  trimly. 

As  a  final  preparation  for  the  ring 
entrance  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  cattle  eating  and  drinking 
well  after  they  reach  the  fair  grounds 
and  on  the  morning  that  they  are  to  be 
shown  have  them  take  their  usual  fill  of 
feed  and  water  before  the  final  finishing 
touches  are  given  to  their  coats  and  horns, 
their  feet  or  their  udders  as  the  case  may 
be. 

To  have  a  show  animal  enter  the  ring 
in  the  pink  of  condition  and  full  bloom 
acquires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  a  lot  of 
patience,  but  no  beginner  need  feel  dis- 
couraged because  of  his  lack  of  former 
experience.  If  he  will  apply  himself  in- 
telligently he  may  surprise  even  himself 
by  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish.  It  is 
certainly  worth  the  effort. 


A  National  Farm  Magazine 

TV'EEPING  with  our  new  policy  to  get  the  best  there  is  for  Farmers'  Magazine, 
■*-*■  we  announce  some  special  features  for  the  September  1st  issue.    A  few  are: 

1.  John  Clay.    Best  Article. 

2.  Will  Farm  Lands  Boom? — Agnes  C.  Laut. 

3.  Impressions  by  Peter  McArthur. 

4.  Has  the  Tractor  Stood  Up? 

5.  Eggs  for  Britain's  Breakfast — J.  Ernest  Place. 

6.  Sheep  By  the  Million — J.  T.  Bartlett. 

1.  12  Departments  of  Expert  Service  to  Each. 

The  securing  of  Agnes  C.  Laut  as  a  contributor  to  a  farm  journal  gives  to  our 
readers  another  expert  mind  at  their  service.  This  article  is  snappy,  forceful  and 
convincing.  She  is  a  Canadian,  now  living  on  her  big  dairy  farm  near  New  York. 
Tell  your  friends  about  Farmers'  Magazine  service — it  pays. 


Some  of  the   herd  of  dairy   cattle  on   the   O.A.C.   farm,    Guelph. 
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PARTS  OF  CANADA. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  independent  of  all  parties,  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
no  organization,  is  illustrated  with  many  original  photo-engravings, 
and  handles  as  many  as  seventeen  departments  of  farm  work  in  a 
practical  manner,   giving   absolute  and   reliable   information. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 22  cents  a  line  for  single  insertions.  Contract 
rates  on  application.  Inside  cover  in  process  colors,  $125  per  page. 
Outside  back  cover  in  process  colors,  $200  per  page.  Condensed  adver- 
tising, 5  cents  per  word.  Advertising  forms  close  15th  preceding 
month.  Type  page  7*4  inches  by  10  inches.  Preferred  positions  25 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES— Canada,  Great  Britain,  South  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  $1.50  a  year;  United  States,  $2.00  a  year;  other  countries, 
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when  your  subscription  runs  out.  All  changes  of  address  should 
give  both  old  and  new  addresses. 

REMITTANCES  should  be  made  direct  to  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  143-153 
University  Ave.,  Toronto,  either  by  money  order,  postal  note,  express 
order  or  registered  letter,  which  will  be  at  our  risk.  Postage  stamps 
accepted  in  payments  under  $1.  As  most  of  our  subscribers  prefer 
not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted,  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 
will  be  sent  to  subscribers  until  an  explicit  order  is  received  for  its 
discontinuance.  The  date  on  your  label  shows  to  what  time  your 
subscription  is  paid.  All  subscribers  are  held  responsible  until  all 
arrearages   are  paid   and  their  paper  order  discontinued. 

EDITORIAL  communications  must  carry  the  correct  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Anonymous  articles  will  not  be  considered.  Matter  for 
publication  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  We  are 
anxious  to  receive  interesting  articles  on  agricultural  subjects  that 
are  of  practical  value  to  any  members  of  the  farm  family.  Short, 
pithy  articles  of  value  in  any  department  are  of  especial  worth. 
Photographs  of  farm  scenes,  experiments,  contrivances,  power,  and 
household  conveniences,  as  well  as  the  accepted  articles,  will  be  paid 
for  at  our  usual  rates.  Contributions  for  which  we  pay  must  not  be 
submitted  to  other  journals  after  acceptance  by  us.  Rejected  matter 
will  be  returned  if  postage  is  enclosed. 

CONTRIBUTORS'  names  will  not  be  forwarded,  as  they  are  considered 
confidential. 

Address— FARMERS'  MAGAZTNE, 

143-153   University   Ave.,    Toronto,    Canada. 
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Editorial 


THE  day  of  the  loafer  is  gone. 
ONTARIO  crops  are  magnificent. 
IT  HAS  been  too  hot  to  talk  politics. 
KEEP  your  eye  on  the  fall  fairs,  and  carry  on. 
THE  value  of  the  lightning  rod  is  being  impressed  on  many. 
A  STEEL  roof  on  the  barn  with  wire  groundings  is  the  best 
form  of  protection. 

THE  tractor  has  made  good  and  farmers  everywhere  are  see- 
ing the  good  work. 

WORKING  hard  but  wisely  with  a  pleasant  smile  sums  up  a 
good  working  creed. 

HON.  DR.  CODY  has  his  biggest  job  in  reviving  the  country 
school.     This  is  a  big  man's  job. 

IT  IS  said  that  the  Germans  have  found  three  colors  that  won't 
fade  or  run — red,  white,  and  blue. 

FARM  women  have  fought  a  great  fight  this  year.     The  most 
deserving  ones  have  never  been  advertised. 

THE  consolidated  school  in  Canaad  gained  many  converts  at 
Guelph  during  the  sessions  of  the  summer  school. 
LET  no  farmer  forget  that  he  has  dropped  his  politics.  Hence- 
forth it  is  agriculture  and  national  service  only. 
CITY  men  are  learning  to  respect  the  farmers'  work  better 
with  hot  weather,  heavy  crops  and  smooth  fork  handles. 
WE  generally  get  more  than  we  expect  from  a  hard  luck  crop 
story.    The  West  is  hard  hit  but  there  are  silver  linings. 
"WE  can  never,"  says  Penn,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  "be  the 
better  of  our  religion,  if  our  neighbors  be  the  worse  of  it." 
PROHIBITION  in   the  United   States  is   surely  on   the  way. 
The  matter  comes  up  again  in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Aug.  26. 
THE  livestock  opportunities  in  Canada  are  manifold.     Cattle, 


sheep  and  hogs  will  be  even  better  next  year.  Stick  to  the 
game. 

THE  Ontario  Government  will  do  well  to  get  all  the  seed,  fall 
wheat  and  phosphate  fertilisers  to  the  farms  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

WILL  community  farming  be  a  benefit  to  the  country?  In 
times  of  low  prices,  it  is  the  farmers  on  the  real  farms  that  save 
the  day. 

THE  BREEDER  OF  GOOD  ANIMALS 

"TF  I  should  buy  in  pure  bred  stock  to  be  resold  at  our  high 
prices  from  this  farm,  the  owner  would  let  me  out  of  my 
job  at  once." 

So  said  the  manager  of  a  big  farm  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
interview.  His  purebred  sheep  and  cattle  are  rapidly  gaining 
a  reputation  and  it  would  be  a  serious  temptation  to  the  average 
man  to  commercialize  his  name  by  buying  in  stock  and  resell- 
ing at  his  high  figures.  But  this  owner  was  obdurate.  He 
must  produce  all  he  sells.  He  seeks  to  breed  to  type,  to  vigor, 
and  to  stamp  the  animals  with  his  ideas  of  usefulness  and  for 
him  to  trade  upon  that  by  filling  the  orders  he  has  to  turn  back 
with  purchased  animals  is  to  him   bad  ethics. 

And  it  is  a  good  thing  for  Canada  that  this  sense  of  the 
importance  of  personal  work  in  breeding  operations  is  gaining 
ground.  We  can  best  get  a  reputation  like  that  of  the  counties 
of  Great  Britain  by  staying  religiously  with  the  business  of 
breeding  and  leaving  to  the  dealer  the  selling  of  purchased 
animals. 

Everyone  knows  that  both  men  are  necessary  to  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  the  nation.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  dealer's 
work.  He  fills  a  useful  place,  but  what  Farmers'  Magazine  has 
contended  for  some  time  is  that  there  are  not  enough  of  real 
single-purpose  breeders  in  Ontario,  whose  animals  carry  forth 
the  quality  that  marked  many  of  the  old  breeding  barns  of 
Great  Britain  and  a  few  here.  There  is  every  encouragement 
now  to  the  young  man  with  a  scientific  turn  to  devote  his  life 
to  animal  improvement.  He  will  find  the  buying  world  flock- 
ing to  his  door  with  bulging  purses. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  PRICE  ADVANCES 

DRICE  adjustments  have  constantly  to  be  made  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  Beef  cattle  that  sold  for  twelve  cents  last  year 
are  to-day  commanding  fifteen.  Hog  prices  that  were  looked 
upon  as  very  satisfactory  at  ten  cents  are  very  little  more- 
satisfactory  to-day  at  twenty  cents.  Continual  readjustment 
has  to  be  made  by  farmers  as  well  as  by  commercial  houses. 

We  plead  then,  no  special  privilege  when  we  raise  the  sub- 
scription price  of  Farmers'  Magazine  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  year.  Every  farmer  knows  how  values, 
have  changed  and  how  prices  have  been  performing  acrobatic 
feats  in  every  line.  And  every  farmer  feels  that  the  dollar 
price  for  his  farm  paper  is  ridiculously  low. 

Add  to  this  increased  costs  of  all  our  living  and  manufac- 
turing affairs,  the  new  editorial  features  recently  introduced 
into  the  magazine,  besides  doubling  the  issue  from  a  monthly 
to  a  semi-monthly,  and  the  wonder  is  that  subscription  prices 
have  not  gone  up  three  hundred  per  cent.  That  the  readers  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  their  favorite  farm  paper  at  so  low  a  rate  in 
the  past  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  concerned.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  the  price  has  to  be  slightly  increased  and 
in  raising  it  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  year  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  full  warrant  from  our  readers  for  the  move.  Knowing 
the  situation  on  his  own  farm,  no  farmer  is  going  to  object  to 
a  reasonable  price  readjustment  and  this  new  price  comes 
easily  within  that  category. 

No  paper  can  justify  its  existence  unless  it  lives  to  serve. 
Service  will  be  the  slogan  of  the  reconstructed  world.  Helping 
up  the  other  fellow  is  a  creed  that  is  as  adaptable  to  a  magazine 
as  to  the  individual  and  to  that  end,  Farmers'  Magazine  is 
directing  its  editorial  and  advertising  energies.  Editorial  costs 
have  been  increased  fully  75  per  cent,  during  the  past  year  in 
this  endeavor  to  secure  ideas  from  leading  writers  and  from 
practical  farmers  throughout  Canada.  No  expense  is  being 
spared  to  enable  our  farm  readers  to  make  their  lives  more 
efficient  and  tolerable  in  these  war  times.  Ideas  of  better 
farming,  mechanical  schemes  employed  by  farmers  in  other 
parts,  financial  advice  by  experts,  livestock  information,  both. 
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commercial  and  purebred,  women's  work  in  the  home  and 
vicinity,  young  farmers  and  country  life,  house  building  and 
farm  conveniences,  as  well  as  political  and  educational  work  in 
our  own  country — all  are  subjects  upon  which  we  are  securing 
the  best  opinion.  Such  writers  as  John  Clay,  head  of  the  U.S. 
big  livestock  interests,  J.  W.  Tyson,  editor  of  the  Financial  Post, 
Peter  McArthur,  the  Sage  of  Appin,  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  Col. 
J.  B.  Maclean,  James  E.  Poole  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Zavitz  of  the 
0.  A.  C,  and  a  wide  list  of  experts  in  the  twenty  departments  of 
agricultural  work  appearing  in  the  magazine,  give  one  some 
idea  of  the  splendid  service  rendered  to  readers  of  the 
Farmers'  Magazine. 

We  are  constantly  handling  personal  questions  from  our 
readers  on  every  line  of  inquiry,  that  gives  the  reader  a  source 
of  valuable  information  that  is  almost  invaluable. 

Still  another  advance  is  on  the  tapis.  Better  paper  is  pur- 
chased for  the  magazine  so  that  early  in  the  fall,  our  issues 
will  appear  on  a  coated  paper  that  will  show  the  illustrations 
off  much  better.  Every  reader  will  share  in  these  increased 
values. 

SHACKS  AND  BURDOCKS 

«T  WOULD  give  $5,000  more  for  that  farm  if  I  were  buying 
-*■  it  simply  because  it  has  such  a  wealth  of  trees  on  it."  This 
statement  was  recently  made  to  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  in 
Ontario  by  one  who  knows  values  and  appraises  future  possi- 
bilities. Few  farmers  seem  to  realize  the  great  value  that  the 
artistic  planting  of  trees  has  upon  their  farms  and  upon  the 
country.  Too  many^pf  us  are  content  to  do  only  those  things 
that  will  bring  money  return  to-day,  neglecting  the  things  of  to- 
morrow to  our  own  discomfiture.  If  the  digging  out  of  gold 
dollars  from  the  soil  were  the  sole  end  of  our  farming  existence, 
why  then  let  us  go  to  it  and  make  the  country  resemble  the 
desolation  of  the  iron  mines,  a  woe-begone  landscape  telling  more 
of  the  burrowing  of  predatory  animals  than  that  of  men.  But 
few  of  us  are  so  grossly  materialistic  as  to  believe  that  we  live 
only  to-day  and  on  bread  alone.  The  evidences  of  our  faith  are 
seen  in  the  neat  farms,  the  painted  buildings,  the  green 
ornamental  trees,  and  the  plantings  for  the  people  of  to-morrow. 
Many  men  plant  Spy  orchards  at  fifty  years  of  age  because  they 
want  posterity  to  call  them  blessed.  Other  build  up  fertile 
well-kept  fields  for  the  same  laudable  purpose. 

And  this  wise  work  is  not  open  alone  to  the  wealthy  town 
man  who  farms  a  big  farm  in  Pickering  or  Niagara.  It  is  the 
joy  of  the  small  farmer  who  can  plant  a  maple,  trim  a  Norway 
spruce  or  grow  a  rose.  Beautification  of  the  farm,  of  the  road- 
way and  of  the  township,  should  be  part  of  the  religion  of  every 
farmer  in  Canada.  It  should  occupy  space  on  his  time  sheets 
and  interest  all  members  of  the  family  therein.  Note  an  un- 
painted  weather-beaten  house  set  in  a  bare  field  by  a  treeless 
roadside,  and  you  can  tell  wh^at  type  of  society  is  going  to 
occupy  that  sideline  to-morrow.  Such  scenes  make  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  houses  of  correction,  our  asylums  and  hospi- 
tals and  eventually  lead  to  a  conquest  by  another  country. 

So  great  is  the  influence  of  environment  on  population  that 
the  provincial  governments  would  do  well  to  provide  a  separate 
department  dealing  with  landscape  gardening  and  farm  layouts, 
as  easily  accessible  to  the  average  farmer  as  are  the  tile  drainage 
provisions  in  Ontario  that  have  done  so  much  good.  Ontario  and 
Canada  is  going  to  be  a  world  highway  to-morrow  and  we  do 
not  want  shacks  and  burdocks  to  do  our  advertising. 

FARMERS  DUPED  BY  PROMOTERS 

'TSHE  Iowa  Homestead  has  a  leading  article  in  a  recent  issue 
calling  attention  to  the  large  number  of  companies  in  that 
prosperous  farmer  state,  which  have  been  promoted  and  stock 
sold  to  the  farmers  under  promises  of  great  dividends. 

The  revelations  made  by  this  farm  paper  are  simply 
astounding.  Owing  to  the  education  that  has  been  given  rural 
investments  by  the  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds,  these  rascally 
promoters  have  cashed  in  on  the  business  to  the  great  financial 
loss  of  many  farmers.  The  stock  or  bonds  sold  are  practically 
worthless  and  the  bankers  whose  endorsements  were  secured 
as  guarantees  were  bought  over  by  big  money  considerations. 
Fortunately  this  exposure  will  do  much  to  scare  these  clever 
scoundrels  away. 

Farmers  cannot  be  too  careful  about  their  investments.  The 
rules  given  by  the  Homestead  are  sound  and  should  be  remem- 
bered by  all  Canadian  farmers. 


GENERAL  RULES 

A  few  general  rules  might  be  laid  down  as  follows : 

Do  not  buy  stock  in  any  company  or  concern  which  offers  to 
pay  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent,  annually.  Concerns  which  pay 
more  than  this  nearly  always  have  some  questionable  method 
of  procedure. 

Do  not  exchange  Liberty  Bonds  (in  Canada  Victory  Bonds) 
under  any  consideration  for  any  stock  which  may  be  offered. 

Do  not  buy  stock  or  do  anything  to  encourage  new  companies 
which  are  being  organized  during  the  war  crisis1  when  such  con- 
cerns do  not  have  a  clearly  defined  field. 

Do  not  accept  the  word  of  any  stranger  on  anything  per- 
taining to  financial  matters  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  indisput- 
able written  proof. 

Do  not  invest  all  your  money  in  any  one  enterprise,  no  matter 
how  good  it  may  appear;  carrying  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket 
has  more  than  once  proven  to  be  costly. 

Expend  all  your  energy,  enthusiasm  and  available  money  in 
winning  the  war,  rather  than  in  making  rich  a  few  men  who 
have  contributed  little  or  nothing  toward  winning  the  war. 

Farmers'  Magazine  has  repeatedly  given  good  advice 
through  its  investment  department.  One  man  who  appealed  to 
us  was  saved  a  big  loss  from  investing  in  a  very  promising  oil 
business.  Another  declined  the  purchase  of  stock  in  another 
promotion  at  our  advice  and  was  saved  a  loss  when  the  company 
failed  soon  after.  Another  man  appealed  to  our  reports  as  to 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  but  failed  to  take  our  advice.  He  got  an 
undesirable  property  unloaded  upon  him.  Farmers'  Magazine- 
is  out  to  help  and  not  to  plunder.  Any  assistance  that  our 
editors  can  ronder  will  be  cheerfully  given. 
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EVER  AT  ONE  OF  THESE  THINGS? 

When  church  collections  take  a  slump,  when  coin  comes  slow 
and  tardy,  the  remedy  they  all  apply  is  to  hold  a  garden  party — 
sometimes  it  is  a  Sunday  School,  and  then  again  a  league,  that's 
sufferin'  from  hot  weather  cramps  and  all-around  fatigue. 

So  the  garden  party's  dusted  off  and  listed  up  to  view,  and 
advertised  as  something  fierce,  astonishing  and  new. 

The  minor  members  of  the  flock  are  gathered  in  a  row,  and 
sent  to  peddle  tickets  for  to  go  unto  the  show.  They  pester  folks 
to  spend  a  dime,  they  claim  the  ca.use  is  just — if  you  don't  buy 
up  goes  the  snout  in  horrified  disgust. 

You  plant  your  ticket  at  the  gate,  you  pass  within  the  coop, 
expectin'  that  you'll  get  a  feed  of  pork  chops,  hash  and  soup.  • 

An  orchestra  is  on  the  job,  it  sits  beneath  a  shrub,  and  vendors 
hang  around  to  sell  tfieir  garden  party  grub — you  wander  round 
the  premises  to  see  what  you  can  see — and  squint  a  Chinese  lan- 
tern what's  pasted  on  a  tree. 

You  eat  ice  cream  from,  out  a  dish,  you  gobble  from  a  cone, 
until  you've  got  but  30c  from  out  a  hard-earned  bone. 

And  perhaps  they've  got  a  programme  on,  you  flop  your  ears 
and  listen,  a  speaker  says  the  folks  at  home  don't  know  just 
what  they're  missin'.  And  sure,  by  heck,  you'll  wander  to  the 
place,  the  candy  booth,  and  chuck  their  home-made  pillets  into 
your  hollow  tooth. 

The  orchestra  it  plays  a  jig,  but  of  course  you  musn't  dance, 
though  all  the  church  folks  surely  would  if  given  half  a  chance. 

When  quittin'  time  has  wafted  round,  and  they've  sprung  the 
last  events,  they  call  for  every  husky  man  to  pack  up  booth  and 
tents.  You  lift  a  plank,  you  hoist  a  box,  you  cant  a  pile  of 
dishes,  and  kick  the  proppin's  from  the  place  they  had  their  saw- 
dust fishes. 

And  then  you  croak  in  voice  profound,  backed  up  with  hand- 
shake hearty,  "I  do  enjoy,  by  jing  I  do,  a  bang-up  garden  party." 

—A.  R.  K. 


The  Fresh  Air  Baby 

Third  Article  in  the  Series  "What's  the  Matter  With  the  Baby?" 

By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 


IT  is  still  the  baby's  first  day.  He 
knew  how  to  breathe  on  arrival, 
and  how  to  nurse,  and  had  a  tre- 
mendous power  of  forming  habits,  of 
which  we  were  wise  enough,  this  time,  to 
take  advantage  at  once,  so  that  the  new 
life  with  all  its  wonderful  possibilities, 
has  been  started  with  the  tremendous 
safeguards  of  nursing  regularly  and 
sleeping  most  of  the  time  and  we  have  a 
plan  or  time-table,  for  regular,  system- 
atic, unvarying  care  and  attention,  so 
that  everything  may  go  on  all  right. 

WHAT   KIND  OF  AIR? 

Yes!  The  baby  knows  how  to  breathe. 
But  what  kind  of  air  is  he  going  to 
breathe?  Are  we  sure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  air  is  being  secured?  The 
baby  cannot  yet  get  up  and  go  out  for  a 
walk  when  he  feels  the  room  close  and 
stuffy,  the  way  you  and  I  often  do,  if  we 
are  wise.  Nor  can  he  get  up  and  open 
the  window.  We  must  bring  the  fresh 
air  to  him. 

The  most  fashionable  time  for  babies 
to  be  born  in  Canada  is  May  or  June. 
Then  they  can  live  out-of-doors  almost 
from  the  beginning,  and  besides,  the 
baby  having  been  nursed  by  the  mother 
for  about  nine  months,  can  be  "weaned" 
gradually,  and  under  the  best  conditions, 
in  the  colder  weather,  and  so  is  prepared 
to  meet  the  hot  weather  and  its  special 
dangers,  with  every  possible  advantage 
on  his  side. 

It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  arrange 
for  out-door  conditions  for  the  baby  in 
the  winter-time,  but  it  can  be  done,  by 
due  thought  and  care  in  planning  to  keep 
the  baby  perfectly  warm  and  comfortable 
in  his  cradle  or  carriage,  and  to 
choose  a  sheltered  and  sunny 
place  where  the  cradle  or  car- 
riage may  stand  during  the 
hours  of  sunlight.  The  vitaliz- 
ing influence  of  sunshine,  as 
every  intelligent  person  knows, 
is  very  great,  and  nothing  can 
replace  it.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  close  hood  of  a 
perambulator  is  not  the  best  pro-, 
tection  for  a  baby  outside.  The 
air  is  simply  "stagnant"  often 
beneath  an  expensive  leather 
hood  and  though  a  hood  is  use- 
ful, it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
deprive  the  baby  of  the  advant- 
age of  fresh  air.  The  ideal  // 
place  for  the  baby's  carriage  f  i 
in  summer  is  under  the  shade  fbz* 
of  a  tree,  where  the  foliage  is 
not  so  dense  as  to  prevent  the 
sunshine  coming  through. 

THE   BABY'S    ROOM 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
night  where  is  the  baby  to  sleep? 
In  the  first  place,  everyone 
agrees  that  if  at  all  possible 
each  person  should  have  a  room 
to  himself  or  herself.  The  baby  " 
is  as  truly  a  person  on  the  first 
day  of  life  as  on  the  last  day, 
and  if  possible,  should  have  his  if  pr0periy 
own  room,  adjoining  the  moth- 


er's. The  time  to  remember  this  is  when 
you  are  planning  the  home  and  inter- 
viewing the  architect.  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  baby  helps  you  to  build  the 
house.  But  if  the  baby  comes  before 
you  have  his  room  ready  and  if  the  only 
plan  is  that  he  must  have  part  of  his 
mother's  room,  you  should  not  be  satis- 
fied for  it  is  not  the  best  arrangement 
for  either  of  them.  It  is  bad  for  both  of 
them  to  occupy  constantly  the  same  room. 
They  must  never  occupy  the  same  bed. 
Even  if  you  have  to  extemporize  a 
cradle  by  commandeering  the  family 
clothes-basket,  do  it  without  delay.  The 
baby  must  have  a  separate  sleeping- 
place.  And  a  clothes  basket  is  all  right, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  next  article.  Many 
a  man  is  fighting  somewhere  in  France 
to-day  who  was  cradled  in  a  clothes- 
basket,  and  we  all  know  it  for  we  helped 
to  cradle  them. 

VENTILATION 

Where  then  is  the  baby's  cot  to  be  put 
in  the  mother's  room,  if  we  cannot  help 
ourselves  this  time  and  must  put  it 
there?  That  depends  on  the  ventilation 
of  the  room.  When  is  a  room  ventilated? 
When  there  is  a  current  of  pure  fresh 
air  passing  through  it.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  the  window  open.  We  must 
have  a  way  out  for  the  air  that  is  used- 
up  and  impure  as  well  as  a  way  in  for 
the  fresh  and  pure  air.  Let  us  take  a 
simple  example  and  draw  a  diagram  of 
the  mother's  room.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  room  is  20x15  feet,  and  that  the  walls 
are  North,  South,  East  and  West.  Do 
let  us  give  the  mother  an  open  fire-place. 


clothed  there  are  few  days  when  the  baby  cannot  be  taken 
right  out  of   doors. 


It  is  such  a  help.  Good  spirits  come  down 
the  chimney.  And  love  seldom  flies  out 
at  a  south  window,  so  let  us  put  the  win 
dow  in  the  South  wall.  Now  we  can  not 
expect  to  get  everything  in  this  world, 
so  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
fact  that  all  the  other  walls  are  inside 
walls,  and  that  we  have  only  one  window, 
Now  what  about  the  ventilation?  The 
stream  of  pure  air  will  flow  in  at  the 
window  and  the  impure  air  will  go  out 
at  the  open  fire  place,  and,  up  the  chim- 
ney. Or  perhaps  it  may  go  out  at  the 
door.  Now  we  know  where  to  put  the 
beds.  The  mother's  bed  goes  in  the 
South-west  corner  and  the  baby's  cot  at 
the  South-east  corner.  If  it  is  necessary 
at  any  time  to  protect  the  baby  from  a 
direct  draught,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
place  a  low  screen  so  as  to  shelter  the 
baby  from  the  direct  draught  and  yet 
not  shut  off  the  fresh  air  by  which  the 
baby  lives  and  thrives. 

You  did  not  forget,  did  you,  that  the 
mother's  bed  should  be  about  2  ft.  2 
in.  high?  This  means  that  the  nurse  or 
whoever  takes  care  of  the  mother  will 
be  spared  about  half  the  useless  fatigue. 
It  is  bending  over  to  reach  a  low  bed  that 
tires  people  out  in  the  sick  room.  And 
when  we  are  quite  well,  the  low  bed  is 
what  tires  us  out  when  "making  the 
beds."  I  would  rather  make  seven  beds 
the  right  height  than  one  bed  which  is 
only  about  1  ft.  6  inches  high. 

Even  if  the  baby  is  in  the  mother's 
room  during  the  day,  he  can  often  be 
removed  to  an  adjacent  room  at  night, 
if  we  only  take  sufficient  interest  to 
think  out  a  plan  to  secure  this.  Before 
the  parents  go  to  bed  why  not  throw 
open  the  windows  and  doors  and 
flush  out  the  sitting  room  where 
they  have  been  sitting,  with 
fresh,  pure  air.  Then  arrange 
the  windows  and  doors  so  that 
a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air 
will  be  available  through  the 
night  for  the  baby  and  then 
carry  in  the  cot  or  cradle.  Very 
often  an  adjoining  room  can  be 
utilized  in  this  way  and  then  the 
baby  is  as  well  off  as  if  he  had  a 
day  nursery  and  a  night  nurs 
ery. 

The  worst  place  of  all  for  a 
baby  to  sleep  is  in  the  mother's 
bed.  Like  all  general  rules,  this 
rule  has  exceptions,  and  does  not, 
of  course,  apply  in  an  emer- 
gency, where,  for  example,  for 
the  sake  of  warmth,  the  baby 
is  placed  in  the  mother's  arms, 
But  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances an  infant  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed  as  its  parents  is 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  un- 
der heavy  bed  clothes  and  the 
warm,  "muggy"  air  in  the  bed 
is  de-vitalizing  and  renders  the 
baby's  skin  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  chill.  The  infant,  away 
down  in  the  bed,  inhales  his  own 
breath  over  and  over  again  and 
inhales  also  the  breath  of  the 
Continued  on  page  34. 


Modernizing  the  Farm  Kitchen 

The  Only  Change  Which  Has  Become  General  Since  the  Time  of  Our  Grandmothers 

is  the  Substitution  of  a  Stove  For  the  Fire  Place 


THE  only  change  which  has  become 
general  in  all  farm  kitchens 
since  the  days  of  our  great  grand- 
mothers is  the  substitution  of  a  cook 
stove  for  the  crane  and  coals  of  the  fire- 
place. In  years  that  have  elapsed  since, 
the  scythe  and  cradle  have  given  place 
to  the  binder,  the  spade  and  plow  to  the 
tractor  and  the  operations  of  the  farm 
are  being  run  on  an  almost  as  well  or- 
ganized, labor-saving  plan  as  the  most 
up-to-date  manufacturing  plant,  but  the 
work  in  the  house,  more  often  than  not, 
goes  on  with  the  same  unwieldy  equip- 
ment or  lack  of  equipment  that  made 
grandmother  old  before  her  time. 

The  two  most  common  defects  in  farm 
kitchens  are  the  absence  of  running 
water  and  the  awkward  arrangement  of 
the  "working  furniture,"  which  requires 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  travelling  for  the 
housekeeper.  The  layout  shown  in  the 
plan  given  here  has  been  arranged  to 
overcome  these  troubles  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  sink  is  placed  along  a  side  wall, 
but  with  good  light  coming  from  the 
right.  This  position  has  been  chosen  so 
that  another  sink  can  be  placed  in  the 
wash-room  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  giving  a  very  direct  system  of 
plumbing-  At  the  right  of  the  sink  is  a 
rather  short  shelf  for  stacking  dishes; 
at  the  left  a  long,  wide  drain  board  with 
a  cupboard  for  dishes  directly  above.  This 
is  a  place  where  even  builders  of  experi- 
ence frequently  make  a  mistake ;  it  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  see  a  sink  built  right  in 
a  corner,  a  dark  corner,  too,  sometimes, 
with  a  drain-board  at  the  right,  which 
means  that  if  the  dishes  are  washed  in 
the  sink  the  worker  has  to  reach  almost 
around  herself  in  lifting  them  from  the 
pan  to  the  drain-board.  With  the  ar- 
rangement shown  here,  not  one  unneces- 
sary movement  is  necessary  from  the  time 
the  dishes  are  stacked  for  washing  until 
they  are  put  away.  Another  trouble  with 
our  sinks  is  that  not  one  in  ten  is  placed 
high  enough  for  a  woman  of  average 
height,  and  many  of  them  have  dark, 
damp  "pot  cupboards"  underneath,  "a 
veritable  temptation  to  plumbing  leaks 
and  cockroaches,  and  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  woman  who  has  to  al- 
most get  down  on  her  knees  every  time 
she  wants  a  saucepan.  The  closet  cup- 
board for  cooking  utensils  illustrated 
here,  running  the  full  height  of  the  room 
with  a  door  opening  wide  to  the  daylight 
will  be  a  source  of  unfailing  comfort. 
Right  beside  it  is  a  similar  cupboard  for 
brooms,  mops  and  cleaning  materials. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  sink  to  the 
stove  on  one  side  and  from  the  drain- 
board  to  the  cellar  door  on  the  other. 
This  gives  a  natural  route  in  preparing 
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Convenient  arrangement  of  furniture  for  a  roomy 
farm   kitchen. 

a  meal.  Vegetables  or  other  food  can  be 
brought  from  the  cellar,  prepared  for 
cooking  at  the  sink  and  handed  from 
there  to  the  stove.  A  dinner  waggon  er 
serving  table  stands  at  the  right  of  the 
cellar  door,  ready  to  take  anything  which 
is  ready  to  go  to  the  dining  room.  More 
steps  would  be  saved  by  having  a  dumb- 
waiter placed  in  this  wall  with  doors 
opening  to  both  kitchen  and  dining-room. 


A  closet  cupboard   for  cooking   utensils   does   away 

with  the  stooping  to  reach  the  low  cupboard  under 

the   sink    and    can    be    opened    wide   to   the 

sun    and    air. 


i  V  kitchen  cabinet  or  a  table  with  supply 
cupboard  above  is  set  at  the  right  of  the 
stove,  its  special  purpose  of  course,  being 
for  baking.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
stove,  just  in  front  of  the  window,  is  an 
excellent  place  for  an  ironing  board.  The 
full  box  back  of  the  stove  can  be  filled 
from  the  shed  or  porch;  a  lid  on  the  in- 
side prevents  dust  or  draughts  in  the 
room,  while  the  slide  in  the  wall  is  open. 

The  couch  and  rocker  at  the  side  of 
the  room,  away  from  the  actual  working 
equipment,  will  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  those  w%o  believe  that  the 
kitchen  should  be  kept  purely  and  simply 
a  work-shop.  The  kitchen  in  the  farm 
home  will  always  be  something  more  than 
a  work-shop,  because  it's  the  place  where 
the  mother  of  the  house  can  be  found 
more  often  than  anywhere  else ;  therefore 
it's  a  pretty  popular  place  with  the  whole 
family.  It  should  have  some  provision 
for  restfulness  and  comfort.  Even  for 
the  housekeeper  herself  there  are  always 
odd  times  when  she  can  find  little  spaces 
for  mending  or  rest  while  she  "watches 
the  oven" — a  rocker  or  a  flat,  comfortable 
couch  in  the  kitchen  will  help  amazingly 
in  easing  the  day's  work.  A  home-made 
couch  covered  with  brown  pebbled  oil- 
cloth which  can  be  washed  off  like  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  is  inexpensive  and 
very  satisfactory  for  the  kitchen. 

The  floor  of  the  kitchen  may  also  be 
made  to  contribute  to  either  the  comfort 
or  weariness  of  the  woman  who  is  on  her 
feet  most  of  the  day.  A  hardwood  floor 
is  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned  of  course, 
but  a  hardwood  floor  is  almost  as  tire- 
some to  the  feet  as  a  tiled  floor;  linoleum 
is  just  as  easy  to  keep  clean  and  it  affords 
a  slightly  yielding  surface.  A  rag  rug 
or  a  strip  of  rag  carpet  placed  before 
the  sink  or  at  any  other  place  where  the 
houseworker  must  stand  a  good  deal,  not 
only  helps  further  in  saving  unnecessary 
fatigue  but  protects  the  floor  covering. 

And  the  kitchen,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  room  in  the  house,  should  be 
made  an  attractive,  cheerful  place.  One 
of  the  first  essentials  to  this  is  good 
lighting.  This  is  most  easily  arranged, 
of  course,  if  the  kitchen  is  a  corner  room 
and  can  be  lighted  from  two  sides;  we 
are  also  fortunate  if  we  can  have  an  east 
window  so  that  the  room  gets  the  best 
light  of  the  morning.  In  a  house  already 
built,  however,  we  can  only  make  the  best 
of  what  we  have,  and  there  are  few  of 
even  the  darkest,  dullest  kitchens  that 
cannot  be  made  bright  and  airy  by  cut- 
ting in  a  window  or  two.  The  next  step 
in  putting  the  right  "atmosphere"  in  the 
kitchen  is  to  get  the  right  wall  treatment. 
The  drabs  and  greens  and  slate  blues 
Continued  on  page  34 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
By  Robert  Watson 


CHAPTER  XVIII.— Continued. 

SHE  ran  her  fingers  over  the  piano 
keys  in  a  ripple  of  simple  harmonies. 
Sweet  and  clear  came  her  voice  in 
singing.  I  caught  the  lilt  of  the  music 
and  I  caught  the  words  o  fthe  song: — 
"A  maid  there  was  in  the  North  Countree; 
A  shy  little,  sweet  little  maid  was  she. 
She  wished  and  she  sighed  for  she-knew- 

not-who, 
So  long  as  he  loved  her  tenderlee. 
And,  day  by  day,  as  the  longing  grew, 
her    spinning    wheel    whirred    and    the 

threads  wove  through ; 
It  whirred,  ...  it  whirred,  ...  it  whir- 
red and  the  threads  wove  through." 
Why  she  had  not  sung  before,  I  could 
not  understand,  for  a  voice  such  as  she 
had  was  a  gift  from  heaven,  and  it  was 
?:i:ful  to  keep  it  hidden  away  II  be- 
trayed training,  but  only  in  a  light  degree ; 
not  sufficient  to  have  spoiled  the  be- 
witching, vagrant  plaintiveness  which  it 
possessed;  an  inexpressible  alignment  of 
tone  which  a  few  untrained  singers  have, 
trained  singers  never,  for  the  rigors  of  the 
training  steal  away  that  peculiar  charm 
as  the  great  city  does  the  bloom  from  the 
cheek  of  a  country  maiden. 

I  listened  for  the  verses  of  the  song 
which  I  knew  should  follow,  but  the 
singer's  voice  was  still  and  the  faint  glow 
of  the  lamp  was  extinguished. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   "GREEN-EYED   MONSTER." 

Rita  had  just  had  her  first  real  lesson 
in  English.  Already, — but  without  giv- 
ing her  the  reason  why,  except  that  it 
was  incorrect, — I  had  taught  her  never 


two  little  feet  on  a  road  and  saying,  "This 
is  your  way  home,"  and  those  two  little 
feet  never  deviated  from  that  road  for  a 
single  moment,  never  side-ste"->ed,  never 
turned  back  to  pick  up  the  useless  but  at- 
tractive words  she  had  cast  from  her  as 
she  traveled. 

How  I  marveled  at  the  great  different 
the  elimination  of  a  few  of  the  most  com 
mon  of  her  slangly  and  incorrect  expres 
sions  and  the  substitution  of  plain 
phrases  in  their  places  made  in  her  dic- 
tion! Already,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she 
understood  her  English  and  had  been 
studying  it  for  years. 

How  easy  it  was,  after  all,  I  fancied, 
as  I  followed  my  train  of  thought  for 
one — simply  by  elimination — to  become 
almost  learned  in  the  sight  of  his  fel- 
low men! 

But  now,  Rita  had  been  introduced  to 
the  whys  and  wherefores  in  their  simplest 
forms,  so  that  she  should  be  able,  finally, 
to  construct  her  thoughts  for  herself, 
word  by  word  and  phrase  by  phrase  into 
rounded  and  completed  sentences. 

At  the  outset,  I  had  told  her  how  the 
greatest  writers  in  English  were  not 
above  reading  and  re-reading  plain  little 
grammars  such  as  she  was  then  study- 
ing, also  that  the  favorite  book  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  men  the  world  ever 
knew,  a  book  which  they  perused  from 
cover  to  cover,  year  in  and  year  out,  as 
they  would  their  familv  Bible, — was  an 
ordinary  standard  dictionary. 

I  gave   Rita  her  thin   little  grammar 
and  a  note  book  in  which  to  co^"  her  les- 
sons, and  she  slipped  these  into  her  bosom, 
hugging  them  to  her  heart  and  laughing 
with  pleasure. 

She  put  out  her 
hands  and  grasped 
mine,  then,  in  her 
sweet,  unpremedi- 
tated way,  she 
threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and 
drew  my  lips  to 
hers. 

Dear  little  girl! 
How  very  like  a 
child  she  was!  A 
creature  of  im 
pulse,  a  toy  in  the 
hands  of  her  own 
fleeting  emotions! 
•  "Say!  George, — 
I  just  got  to  hug 
you  sometimes,"  she 
cried,  "you  are  so 
good  to  me." 

She  stood  back 
and  surveyed  me  as 
if  she  were  trying 
to  gauge  my  weight 
and  strength. 

As  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  was 
exactly  what  she 
was  doing. 

"You       aren't 
scared  of  our  Joe, 
are  you?"  she  ask- 
ed 
"No!"  I  laughed. 

In   that    hour    around   the    island    Mary    Grant    ha  1    equalled    Rita's   best   that   I   knew   of.  "What      put        that 
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to  say  'aint'  and  'I  seen';  also  that  'Gee,' 
'Gosh'  and  'You  bet  your  life'  were  hardly 
ladylike  expressions.  She  now  understood 
that  two  negatives  made  a  positive  and 
that  she  should  govern  her  speech  ac- 
cordingly. 

She  was  an  apt  pupil;  so  anxious  to 
improve  her  way  of  talking  that  mine  was 
not  a  task,  it  was  merely  the  setting  of 

SYNOPSIS 

TN  the  preceding  chapters  George  Bram- 
merton  tells  of  the  approaching  visit 
to  his  home  of  Lady  Rosemary  Granton 
on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
her  betrothal  to  his  eldest  brother  Harry, 
heir  to   the  Earldom  of  Brammerton. 

George  learns  that  Harry  is  respon- 
sible for  the  betrayal  of  a  young  village 
girl  and  has  a  serious  quarrel  with  him 
which  results  in  their  fighting.  Harry 
is  wounded  and  the  Earl  banishes  George 
from  home. 

George  emigrates  to  Canada  under  the 
name  of  George  'Bremner  and  arriving 
in  Vancouver  secures  a  position  to  man- 
age some  property  and  a  store  at  Golden 
Crescent  Bay. 

From  a  newspaper  George  learns  that 
his  father  died  suddenly  on  the  night 
of  his  departure,  but  he  decides  not  to 
return.  He  opens  his  store  and  starts 
doing   business  with  the  lumber  camps. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies,  Mary 
Grant  and  an  elderly  companion,  arrive 
to  spend  the  summer  at  a  house  on  some 
adjoining  property.  George  rescues 
Mary  from  drowning  and  their  acquain- 
tance   ripens   into    friendship. 

Mary  is  an  excellent  pianist  and 
George  delights  in  listening  to  her  every 
evening   from    his    verandah. 
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Why  the  Cockshutt  Tractor  Plow  is  a  Success 

Because  it's  made  by  a  firm  who  have  specialized  for  a  lifetime  in  the  making  of  high-grade 
plows  to  suit  Canadian  farming  conditions.  Because  we've  embodied  in  it  scientific  design,  and 
the  highest  quality  materials  and  workmanship  which  our  close  acquaintance  with  field  condi- 
tions all  over  Canada  shows  us  is  necessary  Jor  this  plow  to  do  its  best  work  in  these  serious  times. 

Cockshutt  3-Furrow  Plow 

Can  be  turned  into  a  2-furrow  plow  in  a  few  minutes 
when  conditions  demand  it.  Cord  within  easy  reach  of 
Tractor  operator's  hand  works  automatic  power  lift, 
raising  bottoms  high  and  level  when  you  want  them  out 
of  the  ground,  and  lowering  them  again  when  you  wish. 
Easily  operated  levers  are  also  conveniently  placed  for 
varying  depth  of  cut.  The  hitch  is  instantly  adjustable 
to  suit  any  make  of  tractor. 


Inseparable  from  Successful 

Power-Farming  is  the  Cockshutt 

Remember — your  "team"  is  only  half  complete  when  you've 
bought  your  tractor.  You  must  have  the  right  plow  because 
that  is  what  actually  works  your  land.  We  have  so  many 
splendid  letters  from  successful  farmers  who  use  the  Cockshutt 
Light  Tractor  Plow  that  we  know  it  is  giving  every  satisfaction 
— no  matter  how  hard  the  service  or  how  tough  the  land. 

Cockshutt  goods  are  never  built  to  give  service  for  a  year  or 
two  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  repair  shop — so  we 
say  if  you  want  successful,  profitable,  year-in-year-out  work 
that  you'll  always  be  satisfied  with,  you'll  get  a  Cockshutt 
Tractor  Plow. 


Cockshutt  2-Furrow  Light  Tractor  Plow---can   be  quickly 

turned  into  a  3-Furrow  Plow  by  the  addition 

of  a  few  parts 

This   is   a   very   important   subject. 
We  have  a  pamphlet — write  for  it. 

Nothing  you  buy  is  more  important  than  your 
plow.  Ask  or  write  for  our  new  Power  Farm- 
ing pamphlet  to-day. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,    Ltd. 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Sold  in    Eastern  Ontario, 

Quebec  and  Maritime 

Provinces  by 


The   Frost   &  Wood    Co., 

SMITH'S  FALLS 

MONTREAL  ST.  JOHN 


Ltd. 
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TORONTO  CANADA 


Handy  Scales 
for  Farm  Use 

Convenience  and  service  are 
the  chief  features  of  the 

Fairbanks 

Farm  Scales 

The  handle  at  the  base  of  the 
weighing  post  permits  of 
ready  transportation  on  its 
own  wheels  to  any  part  of 
the  farm  buildings.  In  house 
or  barn  or  dairy  it  serves  any 
purpose  up  to  2000  pounds 
capacity. 

Fairbanks  Portable  Farm 
Scales  are  compact  and  ab- 
solutely accurate.  -  The  plat- 
form is  34  x  25yi  inches  and 
has  a  clearance  of  11  3-8 
inches  above  the  ground. 
Write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  de- 
tails of  this  and  other  types  of  scales. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks- Morse 
Co.,  Limited  st.  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Windsor 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treatment. 
It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
disease.     Full   particulars  on  receipt   of  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F. 

482  Lymans  Building     -     Montreal,  Canada 


funny   question    into   your    little  head?" 
She  became  serious. 

"Well,  if  I  thought  you  were,  I  wouldn't 
come  back  for  any  more  grammar." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Joe's  not  very  well  pleased  about  it. 
Guess  he  thinks  nobody  should  be  able  to 
speak  better'n  he  can." 

"Oh!  never  mind  Joe,"  I  exclaimed. 
"He'll  come  round,  and  your  granddad's 
consent  is  all  you  need  anyway." 

"Sure.  But  I  know,  all  the  same,  that 
Joe's  got  it  in  for  you.  He  hasn't  forgot 
the  words  you  and  he  had." 

"When   did  you   see  him   last,   Rita?" 

"He  was  in  to-day.  Wanted  to  know 
where  I  was  going.  Granddad  told  him, 
then  Joe  got  mad.  Says  you're  'too 
damned  interfering.'  Yes!  Joe  said  it. 
He  said  to  granddad,  'You  aint  got  no 
right  lettin'  that  kid  go  over  there.  Girls 
ain't  got  any  business  learnin'  lessons 
off'n  men.' 

Granddad  said,  'Aw'  forget  it,  Joe. 
She's  got  my  permission,  so  let  that  end 
it.    George  Bremner's  all  right.' 

"  'The  settlers  are  arranging  for  a 
teacher  up  here  next  summer.  Why  can't 
she  wait  till  then  and  get  her  lessons 
from  a  regular  professional,  and  no  gol- 
durned  amatoor,'  said  Joe. 

"See  here,  mister  man !"  I  said,  "You're 
sore,  that's  your  trouble.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  be  bullied  by  you,  so  there.  I'm 
through  with  you,  Joe  Clark;  and,  what's 
more,  you  needn't  take  any  interest  in  me 
any  more.     I  can  look  after  myself." 

"He  gripped  my  arm.  It's  black  and 
blue  yet.     See!" 

"  'You  aint  goin,'  said  he,  madder'n  ever. 

'"Yes!  I  am,'  I  said." 

"  'If  you  go,  by  God,  I'll  kill  that  son- 
of-a-gun.  Watch  me!  I  aint  forgot  him, 
though  maybe  he's  fool  enough  to  think  I 
have. 

"Then  he  got  kind  of  soft. 

"  'Don't  you  go,  Rita.' 

"'Why?'  I  asked. 

"'Because  I  don't  want  you  to.' 

"  'That's  no  reason,'  I  said. 

"  'I'll  send  you  to  school  in  Vancouver 
this  winter,  if  you'll  wait,'  he  coaxed. 

"You  see,  George,  Joe  ain't  half  bad 
sometimes.  But  I  was  scared  he  might 
think  I  was  givin'  in. 

"  'Don't  want  your  schooling.  It's  too 
late,'  said  I.  'I've  arranged  for  myself, 
Joe  Clark,  so  there.' 

"I  ran  out  and  left  him. 

"He's  pretty  mad,  but  I  don't  care  any 
more,  now  you're  goin'  to  help  me  with 
this  grammar. 

"You're  sure  you're  not  scared  of  Joe?" 
she  repeated. 

"I  have  a  strong  right  arm,"  I  declared, 
"and  I  have  been  taught  to  look  after  my- 
self." 

I  went  down  to  the  boat  with  her,  and 
as  she  was  stepping  in,  she  caught  me 
by  the  shirt  sleeve. 

"You  and  Joe  aren't  goin'  to  fight, 
George?     Promise  me  you  won't  fight." 

"I  could  not  promise  that,  little  girl. 
for  I  cannot  control  the  future.  But  I 
promise  you  that  I  shall  not  seek  any 
quarrel  with  Joe.  But,  if  he  insulted  you, 
for  instance,  or  tried  to  commit  a  bodily 
violence  on  me,  I  would  fight  him  without 
any  hesitation.  Wouldn't  that  be  the 
right  thing  to  do,  Rita?" 

Her  head  nodded  wistfully.  "Yes! 
Guess  it  would,"  she  whispered,  as  I 
pushed  her  boat  out  into  the  water  where 
the  darkness  swallowed  it  up. 

CHAPTER  20. 
fishing! 
In  the  fulfilling  of  a  promise,  I  called 
the  following  evening  on  Miss  Grant. 
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It  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  such 
visits,  for  I  found  that  the  old  feeling 
of  antagonism  between  us  had  entirely 
disappeared  and,  consequently,  I  enjoyed 
the  sociability  refreshingly. 

Our  meetings,  while  not  by  any  means 
of  the  "friendly  admiration"  kind,  were 
of  the  kind  beneficial  to  both  of  us. 

She  learned  that  I  was  an  Englishman 
of  good  family.  I  gathered  her  mother 
had  been  a  Virginian  and  her  father  an 
Englishman;  diat  she  loved  the  Ameri- 
can continent  and  always  considered  the 
United  States  her  country  as  her  mother 
had  done  before  her.  But  further  than 
this  we  did  not  get,  for  we  were  both  dif- 
fident in  talking  of  our  lives  prior  to  our 
coming  to  Golden  Crescent.  Still,  we  had 
many  never-failing  topics  of  conversation, 
many  subjects  to  discuss  in  literature, 
music,  philosophy  and  economics. 

We  traveled  along  in  our  acquaintance 
easily,  leisurely,  as  if  time  were  eternal 
and  the  world  were  standing  still  await- 
ing our  good  pleasure. 

Late  one  afternoon,  when  I  was  sitting 
out  on  the  rocks,  near  the  oil  barns  at 
the  end  of  the  wharf,  enjoying  the  cool- 
ing breezes  after  the  trying  heat  of  that 
midsummer's  day,  I  saw  Miss  Grant  come 
down  the  path  with  her  fishing  lines  in 
her  hand,  and  her  sweater-coat  over  her 
arm.  She  went  to  her  boat  and  started 
to  put  it  toward  the  water. 

I  scrambled  over  and  down  the  rocks, 
to  lend  a  hand. 

"Any  room  for  me,  Miss  Grant?"  I 
asked  boldly. 

"Why,  yes!"  she  smiled  eagerly,  "if 
only  you  would  come.  You  promised  once, 
you  know,  but,  somehow,  that  promise 
is  still  unfulfilled." 

I  handed  her  into  the  boat,  pushed  off 
and  leapt  in  beside  her.  She  took  the 
oars  and,  with  the  swift  easy  strokes, 
full  of  power  and  artistic  grace,  which 
I  had  noticed  the  first  time  "I  saw  her 
on  the  water,  she  pulled  out  to  the  west 
of  Rita's  Isle. 

Her  hair  was  hanging  negligently,  in 
loose,  wavy  curls,  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
dimpled  arms  and  her  neck  were  bared 
to  the  sunshine.  Her  mouth  was  ~>arted 
slightly  and  her  teeth  shone  ivory-like, 
as  she  plied  her  oars. 

"Let  me  take  a  turn  now,"  I  asked, 
"and  run  out  your  line." 

She  did  so,  and  I  took  her  slowly  round 
the  island  without  her  feeling  so  much 
a  tiny  nibble. 

"How  stupid!"  I  exclaimed.  "What's 
the  good  me  coming  out  here,  if  I  do  not 
try  to  discover  the  cause  of  your  con- 
tinual non-success  as  a  fisher?  Pull  in 
your  line  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
spoon." 

I  examined  the  sinker  and  found  it 
of  the  proper  weight  and  pronerly  ad- 
justed, fixed  at  the  correct  length  from 
the  bait.  Next,  I  took  the  spoon  in  my 
hand.  It  was  a  small  nickel  spinner,  the 
right  thing  for  catching  sea-trout  round 
Rita's  Isle.  I  puzzled  for  a  little,  then  I 
knew  where  the  trouble  was. 

The  barb  of  the  hook  hung  fully  an 
inch  and  a  half  too  far  from  the  spoon. 

I  adjusted  it  and  handed  it  back  to 
my  lady-companion. 

"Try  that,"  I  said  with  a  smile. 

In  dropped  the  line  and  out  it  ran  to 
its  full  length. 

Miss  Grant  held  it  taut.  Suddenly  she 
gave,  it  a  jerk.  She  stopped  in  breath- 
less excitement.     Then  she  jerked  again. 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  she  cried  anxiously, 
"There's   something  on." 

"Pull  it  in,"  I  shouted;  "steady, — not 
too  quickly." 
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Immediately  thereafter  a  fine,  two- 
pound  trout  lay  flopping  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

"Just  think  of  that,"  cried  my  fair  trol- 
ler.  "My  first  fish.  And  all  by  moving 
up  a  foolish  little  hook  an  inch  or  so." 

Her  eyes  were  agleam.  She  chatted  on 
and  on  almost  without  ceasing,  almost 
without  thinking,  so  excited  and  absorbed 
did  she  become  in  the  sport. 

Back  went  the  line,  and  in  it  came  again 
with  another  wriggling,  shining  trout. 

For  an  hour  I  rowed  round  the  Island, 
and,  in  that  hour,  Mary  Grant  had 
equalled  Rita's  best  that  I  knew  of,  for 
between  thirty  and  forty  fish  fell  a  prey 
to  the  deadly  bait  and  hook. 

"How  would  you  like  to  try  for  a 
salmon?"  I  asked  at  last.  "They  are  run- 
ning better  now  than  they  have  done  all 
the  year  so  far." 

"All  right!"  she  agreed,  with  a  sigh 
of  pent-up  excitement,  pulling  in  her 
trout  line  and  running  out  a  thicker  one 
with  a  large  salmon  spoon  and  a  fairly 
heavy  sinker. 

I  rowed  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
keeping  inside  the  Ghoul  Rock;  then  I 
started  crossways  over  to  the  far  point. 

We  were  half-way  across,  when  Mary 
Grant  screamed.  The  line  she  was  hold- 
ing ran  with  tremendous  rapidity  through 
her  fingers.  I  jammed  my  foot  on  the 
wooden  frame  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  to  which  the  line  was  attached. 
I  was  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  fol- 
lowing the  rest  of  the  line  overboard. 

I  pulled  in  my  oars  and  causrht  un  the 
line. 

Away,  thirty  yards  out,  a  great  salmon 
sprang  out  of  the  water  high  into  the  air, 
performing  a  half-circle  and  flopping 
r»ack  with  a  splash  from  its  lashing  tail. 

"She  is  yours,"  I  cried.  "Come!  play 
her  for  all  you  can." 

But,  as  I  turned,  I  saw  that  Miss 
Grant's  fingers  were  bleeding  from  the 
sudden  running  out  of  the  line  when  the 
salmon  had  struck;  so  I  settled  down  to 
fight  the  fish  myself. 

All  at  once,  the  line  slacked.  I  hauled 
it  in,  feeling  almost  certain  that  I  had 
lost  my  prize.  But  no!  Off  she  went 
again  like  a  fury,  rising  out  of  the  water 
in  her  wild  endeavors  to  free  herself. 

For  a  long  time  I  played  her.  My  com- 
panion took  the  oars  quietly  and  was  now 
doing  all  she  could  to  assist  me. 

Next,  the  salmon  sank  sheer  down  and 
sulked  far  under  the  water.  Gradually, 
gradually  I  drew  her  in  and  not  a  strug- 
gle did  she  make.  She  simply  lay,  a  dead 
thing  at  the  end  of  my  line. 

"She's  played  out,  Miss  Grant.  She's 
ours,"  I  cried  gleefully,  as  I  got  a  glint 
of  her  under  the  water  as  she  came  up 
at  the  end  of  my  line. 

But,  alas !  for  the  luck  of  a  fisherman. 
When  the  salmon  was  fifteen  feet  from 
the  boat,  she  jerked  and  somersaulted 
most  unexpectedly  with  all  the  despair 
of  a  gambler  making  his  last  throw.  She 
shot  sheer  out  of  the  water  and  splashed 
in  again  almost  under  the  boat.  My  line, 
minus  the  spoon  and  the  hook,  ran 
through  my  fingers. 

"Damn!"  I  exclaimed,  in  the  keenest 
disappointment. 

"And — that's — just — what  —  I  say  — 
too,"  came  my  fair  oars-woman's  voice. 
"If  that  isn't  the  hardest  kind  of  luck!" 
Away  out,  we  could  see  our  salmon 
'  jump,  and  jump,  and  jump  again,  out  of 
the  water  ten  feet  in  the  air,  darting 
and  plunging  in  wide  circles,  like  the  mad 
thing  she  probably  was. 

"It  serves  me  rightly,  Miss  Grant.     I 
professed  to  be  able  to  fix  your  tackle 
Continued  on  page  24. 


ALPHA  GAS  ENGINES 

faithful    as    a    work-horse 

DEPENDABILITY    is    the    keynote  of  the  Alpha.      It  RUNS 
when  you  want  it  to  —  chugs   away    all    day   and    you  never 
need  to  think  about  it. 
It's  always  reliable ;  always  ready. 
Why? 

Because  it's  so  simply  and  sturdily  designed  and  so  expertly 
and  honestly  built. 

There's  nothing  complicated  about  the  Alpha — no  electric  batteries  ; 
no  delicate  attachments  to  "  keep  you  guessing." 

Just  oil  it ;  turn  on  the  fuel — either  gasoline  or  kerosene — and 
the  Alpha  does  the  rest. 

It    takes    a    whole    lot    of    the    drudgery  out  of  farmwork,  and,  in 
addition,  saves  time  and  fuel. 

JUST  ASK  ANY  ALPHA  USER 

Alpha    Gas    Engines   are    made  in    12    sizes,    l'i 

to   28  H.  P.,  and  in   stationary,  semi-portable   or 

portable      style,    with     hopper  or     tank  •  cooled 

cylinder. 

Write  today  for  our  gas  engine  book 

THE    DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN   CANADA. 

Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butter-Workers.       Catalogues   of   any   of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request 

MONTREAL         PETERBORO         WINNIPEG         VANCOUVER 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


HELP  SAVE 
WESTERN  CROP 


$12.00  TO  WINNIPEG 

From  all  stations,   Sudbury,  Milnet,   Ont,  south  and  east  In 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Plus  half  a  cent  per  mile  beyond. 
Returning,  half  a  cent  per  mile  to  Winnipeg,  plus  $18.00 

Comfortable  Trains  and  Through 
Service;  Special  Accommodation 
for  Women.  Imnch  service  at 
moderate  prices,  and  a  Scenic 
Route    when    you    travel    C.    N.    R. 

Through  tickets  by  all  lines.  For  further  particulars 

see   your   nearest   C.N.R.    Agent,    or   write   General 

Passenger    Dept.,     68    King    St.     E.,     Toronto,    Ont. 

Ask  for  "Harvesters'  Work  and  Wages"  leaflet. 
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Keeping  Borden  in  London 

We  Must  do  Something  to  Improve  Our  Deplorable  Diplomacy 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  B.  Maclean 

Reprinted  From  August  MacLearCs. 


Continued  from  August  1st  Issue. 

IN  this  country  Premier  Hughes  had 
been  assured  by  Borden  of  the  moral 
support  of  Canada.  Asquith  and 
Churchill,  and  they  alone,  were  held 
responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  Australians.  They  had  embarked  on 
the  campaign  against  the  highest  expert 
advice.  Hughes'  aim  was  to  eliminate 
them.  The  efforts  to  get  Hughes  out  of 
England  or  buy  or  kill  him  politically  will 
some  day  be  written  and  will  make  a  very 
interesting  story.  He  refused  to  go  until 
he  was  sure  of  Asquith's  defeat. 

The  weakness  that  our  Premier  and 
Sir  Herbert  Holt  discovered  in  1915 — 
the  "narrow  and  insular  views  which  are 
too  prevalent  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire" 
— were  not  new  to  other  European  na- 
tions. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that, 
with  a  strong  Imperial  Government  of 
broad-visioned  men  in  London,  there 
would  have  been  no  war,  or  at  least  a 
short  one  with  an  early  allied  victory. 
They  would  have  foreseen  it;  taken  the 
advice  of  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders, and  prepared. 

A  great  German  banker  said  to  me  in 
Berlin,  July,  1914,  the  day  Germany 
nominally  mobilized — she  had  actually 
mobilized  ten  days  before:  "We  have 
been  preparing  two  years.  We  are  ready 
now.  Our  enemies  are  not."  He  expected 
Britain  to  go  in.  Would  Germany  have 
dared  to  fight  a  Britain  prepared? 

As  far  back  as  April,  1908,  Clemen- 
ceau,  then,  as  now,  Prime  Minister, 
attended  in  London  the  funeral  of  a  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister — Campbell-Banner- 
man.  After  the  funeral  he  asked  Sir 
Edward  Grey  what  England  would  do 
when  the  Germans  should  bolt  through 
Belgium  into  France,  seek  to  seize  the 
Channel  ports,  and  capture  Paris  before 
resistance  could  be  organized. 

"It  would  make  a  great  stir  in  Eng- 
land," was  Sir  Edward  Grey's  answer. 

"Stir!  we  shall  want  help,  not  a  stir," 
returned  Clemenceau.  "One  hundred 
thousand  British  soldiers  across  the 
Channel  within  a  week  would  not  stop  the 
rush.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
would  stop  it.  Five  hundred  thousand 
would  help  us  to  turn  it  back.  You  have 
not  got  even  250,000.  You  must  get  them 
— and  remember  that,  if  men  can  be  im- 
provised, you  cannot  improvise  rifles,  am- 
munition, and  artillery." 

In  the  following  August  Clemenceau 
lunched  with  King  Edward  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Hotel  Weimar  at  Marienbad. 
German  journalists  watched  the  scene 
from  below  and  reported  that  Clem- 
enceau "engaged  the  King  in  lively  con- 
versation, accompanying  his  remarks  by 
forcible  gestures."  The  whole  German 
press  speculated  upon  the  subject  of  that 
talk,  but  failed  to  guess  the  truth.  Clem- 
enceau was  repeating  to  King  Edward 
his  conversation  with  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  adding,  "/  am  convinced  that  the  con- 
fiding insularity  of  British  statesmen 
will  one  day  involve  Europe  in  a  cat- 
astrophe." 

Clemenceau,  the  journalist,  is  to-day 
the  spirit  of  France  incarnate,  because, 
foreseeing,  he  warned  her  and  her  friends 


of  the  peril,  kept  a  stout  heart  despite 
their  blindness,  upheld  their  cause 
against  other  Frenchmen  who  would 
fain  have  sold  the  British  Empire  and 
the  independence  of  France  to  the  enemy, 
and  because  he  has  acted  throughout  as 
a  spur,  a  tonic,  and  a  fearless  augur  of 
victory.  He  leads  France  because  he  has 
knowledge,  fire,  and  a  firm  grip  of  prin- 
ciple. President  Wilson  may  be  the 
prophet,  but  Clemenceau  is  the  moral 
spearhead  of  the  Alliance.  Yet  he  was 
arrested  and  his  newspaper  suppressed 
in  1916  because  he  was  telling  the  truth 
about  the  war,  and  the  French  under- 
stood so  thoroughly  that  they  are  unan- 
imously with  him.  They  shot  political 
traitors.  The  truth  is  only  now  coming 
home  to  us  in  the  British  Empire.  We 
have  unfortunately  not  yet  shot  any  of 
our  culpable  politicians. 

Only  the  other  day  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  member  of  the  present  ministry, 
said: 

"Looking  back  we  saw  how  much  there  was 
in  the  past  that  was  wrong;  we  saw  how  we 
drifted  into  this  war.  There  must  have  been 
something  wrong  in  our  means  of  govern- 
ment. There  were  too  many  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment in  those  days  who  were  not  really 
practical  men  of  affairs.  One  of  the  great 
lessons  was  that  in  the  future  we  must  find 
men  who  had  done  things,  and  not  merely 
spoken  words." 

HpHIS  weakness  in  the  handling  of  our 
*-  foreign  affairs  is  not  a  new  one  to  us 
in  Canada.  Our  old  Premier,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  sensed  its  development  with 
the  passing  of  Beaconsfield,  for  whose 
capacity  he  had  a  great  admiration.  But 
of  his  successors  Sir  John  on  his  return 
from  England  expressed  his  misgivings 
and  added:  "They  had  not  ability,  but 
audacity." 

Of  our  weakness  in  Petrograd  and  until 
recently  in  Washington  I  have  written 
several  times.  Of  Berlin  I  wrote  in  my 
first  article  of  this  series,  August,  1917: 

"I  was  in  Berlin  when  the  war  began — I 
learned  a  great  deal.  My  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  of  the  best — with  one  exception, 
our  own  Embassy.  Had  I  followed  their  ad- 
vice I  would  now,  if  alive,  be  a  prisoner  in 
Austria,  or  most  assuredly  in  Germany.  A 
chance  friendly  call  at  the  U.S.  Embassy — 
the  former  Minister  and  many  of  the  at- 
taches of  which  I  had  known  intimately — 
warned  and  saved  me.  This  was  not  my  first 
lesson  of  the  incompetence  of  our  diplomatic 
service  and  the  superiority  of  the  American. 
Years  of  experience  had  taught  me  that,  as 
a  rule,  if  I  wanted  an  intellectual  treat  at -a 
five  o'clock  tea  the  British  diplomat  or  Con- 
sul has  no  superior.  If  I  wanted  to  get  out 
of  trouble,  or  have  some  business  attended  to, 
I  have  generally  gone  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
or  Consulate.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions  among  the  British." 

To  that  I  might  have  added  the  evi- 
dence of  a  British  ship  owner — a  man  who 
covers  the  world  with  small  freighters. 
He  said  that  all  his  Captains  had  instruc- 
tions, when  in  trouble  in  the  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  to  apply  to  the  American 
Consuls  and  not  to  waste  time  on  their 
own.  In  many  cases  he  pointed  out  Bri- 
tish Consuls  were  not  British  at  all.  Our 
Consul-General  at  Berlin  was  for  many 
years  a  German. 


Now  I  have  before  me  confirmation 
from  the  inside  of  the  weakness  of  our 
diplomatic  service.  George  Young,  M.V. 
O.,  until  recently  our  first  Secretary  at 
Lisbon,  and  for  over  20  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  has  recently  been 
pointing  out  how  un-English  and  ineffi- 
cient is  our  whole  diplomatic  service. 

Mr.  Young  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
George  Young,  Bart;  he  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Universities  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia;  served  as  Attache  at 
our  Embassy  in  Washington  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  then  was  transferred  in  suc- 
cession to  Athens,  Constantinople,  Madrid 
and  was  for  a  time  Acting  Minister  in 
Belgrade;  and  was  again  at  Washington 
in  1906.  Because  of  his  superior  abilities 
he  was  selected  to  be  secretary  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague  in  1910  and  again  1911  he 
filled  the  same  office  to  the  International 
Fur  Seal  Conference  at  Washington. 
That  work  completed,  the  British  au- 
thorities invited  him  to  assist  in  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Commission 
during  1912  and  1913,  and  soon  after 
the  war  broke  out  he  was  called  back 
from  Lisbon  to  take  a  position  at  the 
Admiralty.  He  is  also  something  of  a 
linguist  and  writer.  He  passed  an  ex- 
amination in  Turkish  and  wrote  a  com- 
pilation in  French  of  the  Ottoman  Law, 
and  is  also  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Modern  Times  published  last  year. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  dis- 
tinguished Foreign  Office  representative 
who  happened  to  be  in  Canada  for  a  cou- 
ple of  days  recently  and  who  knows  Mr. 
Young  well.  He  tells  me  he  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. Therefore  anything  Mr.  Young 
writes  may  be  well  regarded. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Star,  London,  England,  he  says  that  the 
present  un-English  and  inefficient  condi- 
tion of  our  diplomatic  service  is  very 
serious.  He  attributes  it  to  the  system 
by  which  our  whole  diplomacy  is  con- 
trolled by  a  clique  alien  both  to  the  ideals 
and  to  the  institution  of  our  body  politic. 
He  says: — 

"The  essential  elements  in  foreign  af- 
fairs— in  the  relationship  of  one  people 
to  another — are  to  be  found  firstly  in  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  foreign  author- 
ity abroad,  i.e.,  the  Foreign  Mission;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  centre  of  control  at 
home,  i.e.,  the  Foreign  Minister. 

"The  whole  relationship,  say,  from  the 
British  to  the  French  people  might  be 
stated  thus:  British  people  through 
press,  Parliament,  or  the  polls  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  so  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
thence  through  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Paris  or  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London,  on  to  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  and  so  as  be- 
fore to  the  French  people.  Properly, 
Parliament  or  the  press  should  criticize, 
the  Cabinet  should  control,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  conduct,  and  the  Ambassador 
counsel.  But  the  way  our  system  really 
works  now  is  that  a  Foreign  Office  clerk 
counsels,  controls,  and  conducts,  the  For- 
eign Secretary  criticises,  and  nothing  else 
counts  at  all. 

"This  appropriation     by    the  Foreign 
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THESE  ARE  THE  DAYS  WHEN  YOU  ARE  PERHAPS 
MAKING  THE  BIGGEST  PROFITS  THAT  WILL  EVER  BE 
RECORDED  IN  HISTORY. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  by  the  "team  and  wagon" 
method   of   handling. 

The  Little  Giant  Motor  Truck  will  carry  twice  the  load  three 
times  the  distance  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  will  save  your 
horses  for  real  farm  work.  Costs  nothing  to  feed  when 
standing   idle. 

The  DUNTLEY  Hydro-Pneumatic  Gas  Generator  is  an  ex- 
clusive feature  of  "Little  Giant"  Motor  Trucks.  With  this 
device  the  "Little  Giant"  Truck  may  be  operated  on  a  mix- 
ture of  kerosene  and  gasoline,  at  a  saving  in  fuel  cost  of 
over  50  per  cent.,  with  a  total  absence  of  carbon,  smoke  or 
odor.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  "Little   Giant"  for  your  farm. 


Canadian    Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.,  Limited 

345  Craig  Street  West 
Montreal 

Toronto  Branch : 
107  Church  Street 


Many  Thousand 
Farm  Laborers  Wanted 

for  Harvesting  in  Western  Canada 

"Going  Trip  West" — $12  to  WINNIPEG.  "Return  Trip  East" — $18  from  WINNIPEG. 


GOING  DATES 

August  20, 

and 
August  29. 

August  22, 

and 
August  29. 


TERRITORY 

From  stations  in  Ontario  West  of  Smith's  Falls  to  and  Including  Toronto  en  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Line 

and  Havelock-Peterboro'  Line. 
From  stations  Kingston  to  Renfrew  Junction,  inclusive. 
From  stations  on  Toronto-Sudbury  direct  line 
From  stations  on  Sault   Ste.    Marie  branch. 
From  stations  on  Main  Line.   Beaucage    to    Fran*,    includve. 

From  stations  Bethany  Junction  to  Port  McNicoll  and  Burketon-Bobcaygeon. 

From  stations  in  Ontario  West  and  South  of  Toronto  to  and  including  Hamilton  and  Windsor,  Ont. 
From  stations  on  Owen  Sound,  Walkerton,  Teerwater,  Wingham,  Elora,  LUtowel.  Goderich,  St.  Mary's, 

Port  Burwell  and  St.  Thomas  branches. 
From  stations  Toronto  and  North  to  Bolton,  inclusive. 


SPECIAL  THROUGH   TRAINS   FROM   TORONTO 

Full  particulars  from  Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Ager*  i.  W.  B.  HOWARD,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 
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|  Do  your   own   grinding   at   your   own   convenience, — fill   your    own    silo, be    inde- 

g  pendent      Get  a  Gilson  Engine  on  our  new  easy  payment   plan. — and  it  will   pay 

g  for  itself.  ?  "  * 

|  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  all  the  time  you  are  doing  without  a  Gilson  Engine • 

=  and  getting  your  work  done   in   a  more   expensive  way, — you   are   paying   for  the 

I  Engine  but  not  getting  it?     When  you  order  a  GILSON  Engine,   you  get  reliable 

|  power  plus  service      We  point  with  pride  to  the  many  Gilson  Engines,  turned  out 

g  in  the  early  part  of  our  career,  that  to-day  are  running  as  smoothly  and  giving  the 

1  same  reliable  service  as  when  they  left  our  factory 

§  ^T^M^^r  WiU  AeU  y£iUr„ankly  tliat  their  enSines  >»ve  actually 
I  COST  THEM  LESS  and  given  them  MORE  SERVICE,  than  engines  which  could 
I  h,averrilf1lT5°"gllt  a*  a  fart  1°werJ  first  cost.  Durability— dependability— SERVICE 
|    TO  THE  USER  are  the  watchwords  of  the  GILSON  factory. 

ALEX.    SHARP,   Hanover,   writes   as   follows: — 

Our  8  HP.  Gilson  Engine  which  we  bought  from  you  eight  years  ago  is  simply 

a  beauty.     It  runs  any  day,   hot  or  cold,   and  is   never  the   least  bit   of   trouble   to 

start,   even   when   it   is   35   degrees   below   zero. 


Our   season  s   wqrk   is   chopping   from    1,000   to   2,000   bushels   of   grain,    cutting 
all  the  feed  12  head  of  cattle  will  consume  in  the  winter,   cuts  from   10   to   12   acres 

?Lcorn  ior  E,llage  and  sllos  ll'  PulPinS  L200  bushels  of  roots  and  cuts  from  50  to 
100    cords    of    wood. 

We  do  all  our  work  when  we  want  to  do  it,   and  the  cost  for  fuel  is  trifling 
By  a  careful  test,   I  find  I  can  do  my  grinding  at  an  average  cost  of  l%c.     These 

tifit         oil  nilllinl  (nntr*  ""  www 


are   all    actual    facts. 


GILSON 


The  Wonderful 
GILSON 


GUARANTEED 


to  cat  and  elevate  more  ensilage  wltb  the 
same  power  than  any  other  Blower  Cutter 

THE     WONDERFUL     "GILSON" 

The  Gilson  Silo  Filler  is  the  only 
blower  which  can  be  successfully 
operated  with  as  little  power  as 
4  H.P.  There  is  a  Gilson  Silo 
Filler  for  every  purpose, — for  the 
individual  farmer,  for  the  syndi- 
cate, and  our  large  capacity  ma- 
chine for  the  custom  jobber. 


Engines,  Silos 
Silo  Fillers 
Tractors,  Threshers! 

r  i 

The  Hylo  Silo 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  with-  I 

out  a  good  Silo.     Your  invest-  I 

ment    will    be    returned     with  § 

interest  the  first  season.     The  i 

Hylo  Silo  is  built  of  specially  M 

selected    Southern    Long    Leaf  1 

Yellow   Pine — giving   you   the  J 

benefit    of    wood    that    has    a  I 

greater       breaking       strength  § 

than  white    oak.      The   Gilson  g 

anchorage    system    is    strong,  = 

simple  and  efficient  under  all  g 

conditions.       The    door    frame  = 

is  stiff  and  rigid.      Inside  fits  1 

flush  with   the   inside  wall   of  s 

Silo.     All  doors  are  air-tight,  B 

beveled    so    that   they   fit     perfectly.       Joints,  = 

staves  and  construction  throughout  is  superior  1 

to   anything   of   the   kind.      Silo    stands   rigid  I 

when    empty.      Send    for    "The    Hylo     Silo"  I 

catalogue.      Full    of    interesting     information  1 

and   descriptions.      An   investigation  now  will  1 

save  you  a  bigger  outlay  in  the  future. 

|  WILL  SILO  FILLING  TIME  FIND  YOU  READY?  1 

Every  man  who  get*  a  GILSON   product  secures  for 

himself  SAFETY,  SERVICE  and    SATISFACTION.  1  I 

Write  for  Catalogues,  stating  what  you  are  interested  in 

I  THE  GILSON  MFG.  CO,  Ltd.,  115  York  St.,  GUELPH.Ont.  I 
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Head  Office, Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection   and   Savings 
Policy.    We  will  not  send  our  agent  to  see  you  unless  requested 


Office  of  the  functions  both  of  the  demo- 
cratic representatives  of  the  people  at 
home  and  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  Empire  abroad  has  come 
about  as  the  result  of  two  distinct  politi- 
cal processes. 

"One  such  process  is  the  general  acqui- 
sition of  authority  of  late  years  by  the 
bureaucracy  at  the  expense  of  the  demo- 
cracy— augmented  in  the  case  of  foreign 
affairs  by  the  pontifical  powers  claimed 
by  the  profession  and  to  some  extent  con- 
ceded by  the  public.  For  the  attitude  of 
Parliament  towards  an  announcement  on 
foreign  policy  is  much  what  that  of  tb 
Roman  Senate  was     towards     an  augu 
who  argued  peace  or  war  from  the  colo 
of  a  chicken's  liver.     The  other  process 
is  the  recovery  by  the   so-called   ruling- 
class  of  a  monopoly  of  foreign  affairs,  a 
monopoly  menaced  at  one  time  by  the  ex 
tension  over  foreign  affairs  of  the  demo- 
cratic    ideas     and     institutions     already 
established  in  home  affairs. 

"Thus  it  would  not  even  strike  a  bank 
clerk  as  curious  that,  though  he  may  be- 
come Foreign  Secretary,  he  is  not  good 
enough  to  be  a  First  Secretary;  nor  a 
solicitor's  clerk  that,  though  he  may  be- 
come Lord  Chancellor,  he  is  not  qualified 
to  be  head  of  a  Chancery.  If  he  were  a 
sensible  man  he  wouldn't  mind  much — 
unless  and  until  he  saw  how  much  he  and 
everyone  else  suffered  by  his  exclusion. 

"For  it  is  these  processes,  reproduced  in 
foreign  peoples,  that  have  so  weakened 
diplomacy  as  to  bring  down  the  whole 
structure  of  European  civilization  into 
an  abyss  of  war.  The  whole  weierht  of 
the  international  relationships  has  been 
thrown  on  the  newest  and  weakest  link 
in  the  chain — the  Foreign  Office — a  link 
that  properly  should  not  appear  in  the 
chain  at  all. 

"As  it  is,  however,  the  Government — 
that  is  the  Cabinet,  that  is  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  that  is  a  senior  clerk — can  de- 
cide for  the  whole  Empire  issues  involving 
the  prosperity  or  poverty,  the  life  or 
death  of  each  of  us,  and  the  honor  or  dis- 
grace, the  unity  or  the  discord  of  the 
Empire.  And  that,  moreover,  without  any 
power  of  revision  by,  even  without  any 
reference  to,  the  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land, still  Less  that  of  the  Empire.  The 
Cabinet  is  supposed  to  be  informed,  but 
frequently  is  not,  and  rarely  is  called  on 
for  a  decision.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  not  supposed  to  be  informed,  and  rarely 
gets  even  opportunity  for  discussion. 
Foreign  Secretaries  mostly  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  especially  of  late, 
have  frankly  and  forcibly  contended  that 
foreign  affairs  are  matters  of  exclusively 
executive  concern. 

"The  argument  cannot  be  sustained 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  accepted. 

"We  saw  in  the  last  article  how  this  sys- 
tem has  cut  itself  off  from  contact  with 
foreign  communities,  and  thus  isolated 
itself  abroad.  We  now  see  how  it  has  cut 
itself  off  from  contact  with  its  own  con- 
stituents and  isolated  itself  at  home. 
"But  this  is  not  all. 

"An  organization,  like  any  other  organ- 
ism, if  its  root  be  cut,  rots.  A  bureau- 
cracy that  is  not  vitalized  and  fertilized 
by  contact  and  co-operation  with  demo- 
cracy becomes  stagnant  and  sterile.  The 
authority  in  foreign  affairs  assumed 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  such  as  no  one 
man  could  possibly  adequately  discharge. 
As  a  result,  he  has  been  becoming,  more 
and  more,  only  the  president  of  a  sort  of 
private  cabinet,  much  resembling  the 
Cabinet  itself  in  its  origin  and  working. 
"In  the  critical  years  before  the  war,  this 
cabinet,  or  clique,  consisted  of  three  men. 
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One  of  these  was  the  Principal  Private 
Secretary,  who,  as  such,  had  complete  con- 
trol of  the  whole  personnel  of  diplomacy; 
a  Roman  Catholic,  of  some  astuteness,  not 
unamiable,  but  with  defects  that  should 
have  disqualified  him  for  so  great  a  res- 
ponsibility. The  other  two  looked  after 
policy,  one  taking  the  outside  part,  the 
other  the  office  work.  The  former  was 
of  French  extraction,  a  dilettante,  popu- 
lar with  duchesses  and  foreign  diplomats; 
the  latter  half-German,  a  very  able  and 
active  official,  but  as  prescribed  as  posi- 
tive in  his  views. 

"It  was  this  triumvirate  that  conducted 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  controlled  our  for- 
eign policy  until  broken  up  by  war  con- 
ditions. They  represented  certain  sec- 
tional points  of  view  and  policies,  and  re- 
produced them  in  action  with  the  heighten- 
ed color  of  their  own  prejudices,  without 
any  other  check  or  balance  than  that  pro- 
vided by  a  Foreign  Secretary  personally 
dependent  on  them.  That  in  these  condi- 
tions our  foreign  policy  was  no  worse  or 
weaker  than  it  was  is  due  solely  to  the 
straightness  and  strength  of  Viscount 
Grey  himself.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  what 
might  have  been  had  he  been  supported  by 
a  sound  system. 

"The  system  is  unsound.  And  it  has  been 
officially  recognized  as  unsound  by  more 
than  one  Royal  Commission;  but  its  in- 
side influence  is  such  and  the  outside  in- 
terests it  represents  are  so  strong  that  it 
is  still  untouched.  Its  outside  power  is 
based  on  its  combination  with  privilege, 
its  inside  power  on  patronage.  Controlling 
as  it  does  all  access  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary whether  from  outside  or  inside,  it 
controls  all  appointments  to  a  service  that 
still  carries  with  it  a  social  status,  and  all 
promotions  in  that  service  to  posts  of 
social  eminence  und  solid  emoluments. 

"That  these  posts  are  the  nrizes  in  a 
Government  lottery  in  which  diplomatists 
invest  thirty  years'  work  on  pay  that 
scarcely  covers  their  extra  expenses  makes 
the  patronage  all  the  more  powerful. 

"Suppose  you  think  of  putting  your  son 
into  diplomacy. 

"First  you  want  a  nomination  from  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  that  is  the  Private 
Secretary;  then  the  approval  of  a  Board 
of  Selection — again  the  Private  Secre- 
tary; then  you  must  provide  him  with 
£400  a  year  and  as  much  more  as  he  may 
want  (he  will  want  at  least  three  times 
that,  unless  he  is  severely  simple  and 
single  in  his  ways  of  life)  ;  thereafter,  in 
some  twenty  to  thirty  years,  you  will,  if 
still  alive,  see  him  get  a  well-paid  post — 
from  the  Private  Secretary;  and,  finally, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  see  him  drift 
through  life  from  the  demi-monde  and 
diplomatic  circles  of  one  foreign  capital 
to  those  of  another,  a  discontented  dilet- 
tante, until  at  last  life  acquires  for  him  a 
purpose  and  a  pursuit  in  collecting  M.  V 
O.s  and  K.  C.  M.  G.s — from  the  Private 
Secretary;  until  he  retires  on  a  pension — 
unless  he  is  deprived  of  it  by  the  Private 
Secretary  For,  if  he  does  not  suit  the 
system,  owing  to  independence  or  even 
individuality  of  character,  it  will  almost 
automatically  and  quite  arbitrarily  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

"Small  wonder  if  diplomatists  sometimes 
put  the  reputed  preferences  or  prejudices 
of  the  Private  Secretary  before  their  own 
principles.    v 

"We  had  once  a  Private  Secretary  whose 
criterion  was  neat  boots — and  for  a  time 
how  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  were 
the  feet  even  of  the  Messengers.  There 
has  been  of  late  a  succession  of  Roman 
Catholic  Private  Secretaries.  An  increas- 
ing proportion  of  officials  of  senior  rank 


Over  1500  Sold  and 
Not  a  Single  Complaint 


That's    the    Proud    Record    of    the 
M-RE   GRAIN   GRINDER 

the    Grinder    with    the    Emery  Wheels 


Let  us  send  you  an  M-Re  Grain  Grinder 
to  use  and  test  for  a  week.  During 
that  time  you  can  grind  grain  for  your 
own  home  use,  your  live  stock;  or  crack 
corn  for  your  poultry.  If  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  this  free  week's  test, 
simply  ship  it  back.  If  the  M-re  Grain 


Grinder  was  not  so  good  as  we  say  it 
is,  we  could  never  afford  to  make  this 
offer.  But  we  know  it  to  be  the  only 
Grain  Grinder  you  will  ever  use  once 
you  have  tried  it.  Over  1500  machines 
have  been  sold  already  and  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  single  complaint. 


tKMre  grain  grinder 


is  the  only  Grain  Grinder  using  emery 
wheels  instead  of  steel  plates. 
Steel  plates  cut  and  slice  the  grain. 
Emery  wheels  grind  and  crush  the  grain 
just  like  the  old  fashioned  millstones; 
thoroughly  and  completely  and  produce 
a  high  grade  chop.  The  water  test 
will  give  you  positive  prove  of  this. 
Emery  wheels  can  be  dressed  in  a  few 


moments  and  bs  as  good  as  new  while 
steel  plates  must  be  replaced  when 
dulled.  The  M-re  is  the  best  and 
most  economical  grain  grinder  on  the 
market,  the  one  you  will  buy  once  you 
try  it.  The  M-Re  is  built  for  service. 
Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  its 
construction — it  is  solid,  compact, 
portable,  and  works  without  vibration. 


Send  for  samples  of  chop  made  with 
the  M-Re.     Made  in  5  sizes. 
A  booklet   illustrating  and    describing 
the  M-Re  Grain  Grinder   will  be  sent 
upon  request, 

HE  PLESSISVILLE  FOUNDRY  LIMITED 

PLESSISVTLLE,  Que. 

The  UNITED  GRAIN  GROWERS  Ltd 

Distributers  for  the  Western  Provinces 

WINNIPEG    REG1NA    SASKATOON  CALGARY^ 
AD.    NO.    A 


|YoUcanl»ave 

aFRee 

on  your 


ONTARIO    LADIES'    COLLEGE 


WHITBY    -    ONTARIO. 

Public  School  to  Second 
Year  University, 
Household  Science, 
Music :  Instrumental, 
Vocal, 
Commercial, 
Elocution,   Art. 


School  Re-opens  Sept.  11,  1918 
Civic  and  Parliamentary 
Studies,  Gymnasium 
Work  and  Swimming. 

Calendar  apply  to 
Rev.  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.  A. 

Principal.  94 


IS    YOUR    BANK    ACCOUNT    INCREASING? 

You  can  make  "It  Grow"  from  your  SPARE  TIME.  Spare-time  efforts  have  made  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  MacLean  Representatives.  Our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  pro- 
vides for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time,  we'll  supply  you  the 
money.      Write    for    full    particulars. 

Agency   Division — Dept.   H.G.A. 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd,   143-153  University  Ave,  Toronto,    Ont. 
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Windmills — Save  Labor 

r  OR  ON  TO  Windmills  have 
brought  windmills  back  into 
favor — and  rightly,  too.  The  power 
is  produced  absolutely  free,  and  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  neglect  labor 
saving  power  at  this  time  when 
farm  help  is  so  scarce.  Toronto 
Windmills  assure  power  in  the 
lightest  breeze,  requires  practically  no 
attention  or  repairs— there  is  a  minimum 
of  noise  and  wear  and  seldom  does  a 
Toronto  need  fresh  oil.  Our  book  tells 
the  story.  Have  you  asked  for  a  copy  yet  t 
Address—  MIR 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 
LIMITED 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 

12  St.  Antoine  St.,  Montreal. 

Winnipeg  Calgary  Regina 


1 'Our  exhibit  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  will  cover 
all  our  different  ^  lines.  We 
will  be  glad  to  have" you  call  in 
and  look  them  over." 


Have  You 
an  Hour  or 
Two  to  Spare  ? 


Let  us  tell  you  a  way  in 
which  you  can  make  your 
unused  minutes  pay  you  from 
10  to  30  Dollars  every 
month. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  know 
how  easily  you  can  earn  this 
amount.  Investigation  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

Write  for  full  information 
TO-DAY 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-153  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 


are  now  of  that  Church,  and  I  haven't  yet 
heard  of  any  diplomatist  becoming  a 
Dissenter. 

"The  deficiencies  of  diplomacy  are  due 
then  to  certain  developments  in  the 
Foreign  Office." 

npHE  Asquith  group  seem  to  be  cultivat- 
*■  ing  the  Canadian  Associated  Press 
and  the  special  correspondents  in  London 
in  an  effort  to  regain  respect  in  Canada. 
Note  how  constantly  and  favorably  he  is 
being  played  up  by  them  in  our  news- 
papers. To  many  of  us  it  looks  as  if  the 
Asquithites  were  at  the  back  of  the  cam- 
paign to  get  the  Overseas  ministers  out  of 
England,  and  many  Canadian  editors,  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance  of  Imperial  con- 
ditions, are  unwittingly  their  tools.  The 
agitation  is  so  general  that  it  seems  to  be 
organized. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  and  his  colleagues 
are  undoubtedly  a  source  of  great  ma- 
terial as  well  as  moral  strength  to  Lloyd 
George  and  Clemenceau;  to  our  magnifi- 
cent fighting  forces,  to  the  splendid  people 
who  still  live  in  the  homes  of  our  ancestors 
if  they  do  not  control  the  policies  of  the 
nation. 

In  self-defence  we  need  our  min- 
isters there.  There  are  still  men  in 
higher  places  in  the  Imperial  service 
who  blacklist  men  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  Australians  or  Canadians. 
In  Washington  they  are  still  discussing 
the  removal  of  Commodore  Gaunt,  C.B., 
an  Australian,  remarkably  capable,  but 
without  family  or  political- pull  in  London. 
He  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  brother  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
So  much  opposition  developed  that  the 
appointment  was  cancelled  and  Admiral 
Grant  was  sent  instead.  Commodore 
Gaunt  had  performed  some  of  the  most 
useful  work  in  the  war.  In  fact  no  man 
had  done  more  to  bring  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  together.  We  were  helpless 
until  his  arrival.  He  it  was,  who  outwitted 
and  fearlessly  exposed  Bernstorff  in  his 
work  and  propaganda.  There  are  many 
who  think  he  was  called  home  by  power- 
ful intrigue  just  as  General  Sir  James 
Grierson  was  got  out  of  Berlin  when  he 
became  too  useful  to  the  British.  Equally 
outrageous  treatment  has  been  meted  out 
to  at  least  one  Canadian  in  an  important 
position — just  because  he  was  a  colonial. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  this.  It  is 
important  for  the  Little  Englanders  and 
Wee  Canadians  to  know  that  the  Colonies 
are  part  of  the  Empire — that  we  in  Can- 


ada, at  any  rate,  intend  to  continue  and  to 
take  an  increasingly  influential  part  in 
Imperial  affairs.  We  won't  if  Overseas 
statesmen  do  not  make  themselves  felt  in 
London.  We  won't  if  they  come  home  to 
village  politics. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  im- 
portant work  to  be  done  at  the  present 
conferences  in  London,  so  great  that  the 
ministers  have  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  it  intelligently.  Common  sense  sug- 
gests not  only  prolonging  their  stay  but 
calling  over  to  their  aid  a  few  of  our  big 
experts  from  civilian  life. 

We  in  Canada  have  made  fearful  sacri- 
fices. Perhaps  750,000  of  our  neople  will 
be  under  arms,  many  killed  or  maimed  be- 
fore the  war  ends.  We  may  have  to  give 
up  what  have  become  the  necessities  of  life 
and  slave  to  pay  the  current  and  future 
pensions,  interests  and  other  costs  of  a 
war  largely  brought  upon  the  Empire  by 
the  criminal  incompetency  of  the  very  Im- 
perial statesmen  seeking  to  weaken  Lloyd 
George  and  already  pressing  their  de- 
mands for  a  place  on  the  Peace  Councils, 
the  men  who  refused  to  prepare  and  when 
war  came  conducted  its  great  events  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  naval  and  military 
experts,  leading  to  the  needless  sacrifice 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  best 
young  men,  to  Churchill  and  Chamberlain 
with  their  fatal  failures — Gallipoli  and 
Mesopotamia. 

Yet  here  in  Canada  there  are  refutable 
daily  newspapers  so  jealous,  so  — Mudiced, 
so  narrow  visioned,  that  they  propose  to 
withdraw  Canadian  support  from  Lloyd 
George — for  that  is  what  it  means.  They 
would  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
the  peace  settlements  to  Imperial  bound- 
ers like  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  even  after  read- 
ing his  own  story  of  his  own  career  on  this 
side  and  overlooking  things  he  did  not 
publish,  but  which  they  heard  Ottawa, 
New  York  and  Washington  talking  about.  ^ 

Shall  we  call  Borden  home  and  leave 
Canadian  prisoners  in  their  abject  misery; 
to  be  neglected  by  the  flabby  negotiators — 
Lord  Newton  and  General  Belfield — who 
failed  so  conspicuously  in  1917.  Have 
you  noticed  how  much  more  gently  Ger- 
mans are  treating  U.S.  prisoners?  They 
fear  drastic  reprisals  from  the  Americans. 

What  do  our  brave  men  and  women  at 
the  front  think  of  such  a  policy?  Bringing 
Borden  home,  leaving  Asquith,  Smith, 
Churchill,  Chamberlain  and  men  like 
them  on  the  job!  It  is  an  injustice  to 
them  and  to  their  families. 


My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 
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and  yet  I  did  not  examine  that  spoon 
before  putting  it  into  use.  It  has  prob- 
ably been  lying  in  a  rusty  condition  for 
a  year  or  so. 

"Well,  we  cannot  try  again  to-night, 
unless  we  row  in  for  a  fresh  spoon  hook." 

"Oh!  let  us  stop  now.  We  have  more 
fish  already  than  we  really  require." 

"Shall  I  row  you  in?"  I  asked. 

"Do  you  wish  to  go  in?" 

"Oh,  dear  no!  I  could  remain  here  for 
ever — at  least  until  I  get  hungry  and 
sleepy,"  I  laughed. 

"All  right!"  she  cried,  "let  us  row  up 
into  the  Bay  and  watch  the  sun  go  down." 

I  pulled  along  leisurely,  facing  my 
fair  companion,  who  was  now  reclining 
in  the  stern,  with  the  sinking  sun  shining 
in  all  its  golden  glory  upon  the  golden 
glory  of  her. 

Moment  by  moment,  the  changing  col- 
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ors  in  the  sky  were  altering  the  colors 
on  the  smooth  waters  to  harmonise;  a 
lake  of  bright  yellow  gold,  then  the  gold 
turned  to  red,  a  sea  of  blood;  from  red 
to  purple,  from  purple  to  the  "•'lest  shade 
of  heliotrope;  and,  as  the  sun  at  last 
dipped  in  the  far  west,  the  distant  moun- 
tains threw  back  that  same  attractive 
shade  of  color.  It  was  an  evening  for 
kind  thoughts. 

We  glided  up  the  Bay,  past  Jake 
Meaghan's  little  home;  still  further  up, 
then  into  the  lagoon,  where  not  a  ripple 
disturbed  the  placid  sheet  of  water;  where 
the  trees  and  rocks  smiled  down  upon 
their  own  mirrored  reflections. 

We  grew  silent  as  the  nature  around 
us,  awed  by  the  splendors  of  the  hushing 
universe  upon  which  we  had  been  gaz- 
ing. 

"It  is  beautiful!  oh,  so  beautiful!"  said 
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my  companion  at  last,  awaking  from  her 
dreaming.  "Let  us  stay  here  a  while.  I 
cannot  think  to  go  home  yet." 

She  threw  her  sweater-coat  round  her 
shoulders,  for,  even  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, the  air  grows  chilly  on  the  west 
coast  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

"You  may  smoke,  Mr.  Bremner.  I 
know  you  are  aching  to  do  so." 

I  thanked  her,  pulled  in  my  oars  and 
lighted  my  pipe. 

Mary  Grant  sat  there,  watchiner  me  in 
friendly  interest,  smiling  in  amusement 
in  the  charming  way  only  she  could 
smile. 

"Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  wonder," 
she  said  reflectively,  "why  it  is  that  a 
man  of  your  education,  your  prospective 
attainments,  your  ability,  your  physical 
strength  and  mental  powers  should  keep 
to  the  bypaths  of  life,  such  as  we  find  up 
here,  when  your  fellows,  with  less  in- 
tellect than  you  have,  are  in  the  cities, 
in  the  mining  fields  and  on  the  prairies, 
battling  with  the  world  for  power  and 
fortune  and  getting,  some  of  them,  what 
they  are  battling  for. 

"I  am  not  trying  to  probe  into  your 
privacy,  but  what  I  have  put  into  words 
has  often  recurred  to  me  regarding  you. 
Somehow,  you  seem  to  have  all  the  quali- 
ties that  go  to  the  making  of  a  really 
successful  business  man." 

"Do  you  really  wonder  why?"  I  smiled. 
"And  yet  you  profess  to  know  me — a 
little." 

It  was  an  evening  for  closer  friend- 
ships. 

"If  you  promise  for  the  future  to  call 
me  George  and  permit  me  the  privilege, 
when  we  are  alone,  of  calling  you  Mary, 
I  shall  answer  your  query." 

"All  right,  George,  it's  a  bargain,"  she 
said;  "go  ahead." 

"Well !  in  the  first  place,  I  know  what 
money  is;  what  it  can  bring  and  what  it 
can  cause.  I  never  cared  for  money  any 
more  than  what  could  provide  the  plain 
necessities  of  life.  As  for  ambition  to 
make  and  accumulate  money;  God  forbid 
that  I  should  ever  have  it,  I  leave  such 
ambitions  to  the'  grubs  and  leeches." 

Mary  listened  in  undisguised  interest. 

"Oh!  I  have  had  opportunities  galore, 
but  I  always  preferred  the  simpler  way 
— the  open  air,  the  sea  and  the  quiet,  the 
adventure  of  the  day  and  the  rest  after 
a  day  well  spent. 

"No  man  can  eat  more  than  three 
square  meals  a  day  and  be  happy;  no  man 
can  lie  upon  more  than  one  bed  at  a 
time;  so,  what  right  have  I,  or  any  other 
man  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  steal  other 
fellows'  food  and  bedding?" 

"But  some  day  you  may  wish  to 
marry,"  she  put  in. 

"Some  day — yes!  maybe.  And  the  lady 
I  marry  must  also  love  the  open  air,  away 
from  the  city  turmoil;  she  must  hanker 
after  the  glories  of  a  place  such  as  this; 
otherwise,  we  should  not  agree  for  long. 

"And,  Mary,"  I  continued,  "the  man 
you  would  marry,  what  would  you  de- 
mand of  him?" 

"The  man  I  would  marry  may  be  a 
merchant  prince  or  a  humble  tiller  of 
the  soil.  A  few  things  only  I  would  de- 
mand of  him,  and  these  are: —  that  he 
love  me  with  all  his  great  loving  heart; 
that  he  be  honorable  in  all  things  and 
that  his  right  arm  be  strong  to  protect 
his  own  and  ever  ready  to  assist  his 
weaker  brother. 

"Marriages  may  be   made   in   heaven,  i 
George,  but  they  have  to  be  lived  on  earth, 
and  the  one  essential  thing  in  every  mar- 
riage is  love." 

Continued  on  page  27. 


Indispensable 
on  the  Farm 


The  "Z"  is  an  efficient  power  unit  that  saves  money  and 
in  these  days  of  labor  shortage  enables  you  to  keep  your 
farm  work  up  to  the  minute. 

A    Fairbanks  -  Morse 

"Z"  Engine 

is  the  every  purpose  farm  power  plant  and  the  work  it 

performs  is  practically  unlimited. 

It  produces  maximum  power  at  minimum  cost. 

150,000  farmers  are  daily  demonstrating  that  the  "Z"  is 

(he  greatest  engine  ever  produced. 

The  3  and  6  h.  p.  "Z"  Engines  burn  co^J  oil,  distillate  or  any  of  the 

cheaper  fuels  and  develop  more  than  rated  horse  power. 

\Vz  h.p.,  $90.00;  8  h.p.,  $160.00;  6  h.p.,  $275.00 

F.  O.  B    Montreal  and  Toronto 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company, 

Limited 
Visit    OUr    booth    jat  St*  J°hn  Quebec  Montreal 

the    Toronto 
Exhibition 


Ottawa         Toronto 
Hamilton    Windsor 


FARMERS'    BUSINESS 

For  the  past  54  years,  this  Bank  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the  business 
of  Farmers. 

We  have  helped  many  over  the  rough 

E  laces,  and  have  aided  many  more  to  the 
ighest  plane  of  success. 
We  are  prepared  to  extend  you  every  aid 
within  legitimate  banking  practice. 

Come  in  at  any  time  and  talk  over  your 
affairs  with  us.    You  are  always  welcome. 

TH€  MCRCHANT5  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF     CANADA  Established  1864. 

with  its  102  Branches  in  Ontario,  32  Branches  in  Ouebec,  19  Branches  in  Manitoba. 
21  Branches  in  Saskatchewan.  53  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  8  Branches  in  British 
Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE    OR    CALL    AT    NEAREST    BRANCH. 
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Get  Ready  for  a  Big 
Demand 


"GOOD  CIDER 


yy 


will  make  you  big  profits.  Order 
a  Mount  Gilead  Cider  or  Grape 
Juice  Press.  They  will  produce  ten 
to  four  hundred  barrels  per  day. 
Thousands  are  making  big  money 
with  these  presses.  WHY  NOT 
YOU? 

Cider  Making  Pays 
Write 

The  Brown,  Boggs  Company,  Limited 
Hamilton,    Ontario 

Canadian  Agents,  for  further  particulars 


Wei 

^M     V  Made  in 

M.  A  Canada 


Uses 


iitdsor 
Cfteese 


THE   CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

answer  the  farmers'  bis  questions: 
How  can  I  get  ray  ensilage  put 
away  quickly  when  conditions  are 
exactly  right?  How  can  I  avoid 
too  great  settling  with  loss  of  silo 
capacity,  and  keep  the  highest 
feeding  value  of  ray  ensilage?  How  can  I  fll!  my 
silos  with  the  least  labor  and  expense  for  power? 
Normal  capacity,  15  to  20  tons  of  green  corn  per 
hour  with  a  12  H.  P.  engine.  The  knives  cut 
evenly,  allowing  no  chunks  to  pass  and  take 
ostra  space  and  cause  healing.  Bolted  solidly  to 
the  wheel,  they  cannot  break,  and  their  straight 
edges  are  easily  kept  sharp  to  save  power. 
Thismachine  is  friction-drive.  Instantly  reversible. 
The  tremendous  drive  of  the  fans  prevents  all 
clogging  and  elevates  into  the  hiehest  silo. 

The  Bateman-Wilkinson  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 
Canada 
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Choice  Fall  Vegetables  Dishes 

Vegetables  Three  Times  a  Day  is  a  Rule  Towards  Health 

and  Economy 


IT  is  a  wise  housekeeper  who  appreciates 
the  value  of  a  generous  supply  of 
vegetables  in  the  family's  bill-of-fare. 
Some  of  them  may  not  contain  any  great 
amount  of  actual  nutriment,  though  the 
roots,  like  beets,  parsnips,  carrots  and 
potato  tubers,  being  storehouses  for  the 
starch  and  sugar  of  the  plant  should  go 
a  long  way  to  save  the  bread  and  other 
flour  products  so  badly  needed  for  the 
army.  The  "seed  vegetables"  too,  such 
as  corn  and  the  legumes, 'beans  and  peas, 
contain  a  lot  of  valuable  food  since  they 
can  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  the  young  plant  until  it  is 
ready  to  take  food  from  the  ground  for 
itself,  and,  of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
beans  and  peas,  when  they  have  ripened, 
are  rich  enough  in  protein  to  be  properly 
called  "the  poor  man's  beef." 

However,  it  isn't  either  the  starch  or 
protein  but  the  peculiar  regulating  prop- 
erty of  fresh  vegetables  that  makes  them 
indispensable  to  a  healthy  diet.  The  bulk 
of  fibrous  indigestible  material  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  walls  of  the  intestines  so 
effectively  that  spinach  has  been  called 
the  broom  of  the  digestive  tract  to  keep 
the  system  clear  of  poisons.  Then  practi- 
cally all  vegetables  contain  the  special 
mineral  salts  and  acids  that  physicians 
put  into  their  tonics.  No  wonder  the  pale, 
anaemic  child  begins  to  get  "color"  and  to 
pick  up  generally  when  he  comes  to  the 
country  where  his  grandmother  cooks 
great  dishes  of  beets  and  peas  and  green 
beans  and  carrots,  with  always  a  bowl 
of  apple  sauce  on  the  side. 

It  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  fast  rules 
for  cooking  vegetables;  every  house- 
keeper seems  to  have  some  pet  methods 
of  her  own  which  give  good  results.  One 
old  standard  rule  was,  "Cook  in  salted 
water  any  vegetable  that  grows  above 
ground;  in  unsalted  water  those  which 
grow  underground."  A  newer  method  is: 
For  strong-flavored  vegetables  like 
onions,  turnips,  cabbage  and  cauliflower, 
cook  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
change  the  water  two  or  three  times,  cook 
uncovered  and  add  salt  to  the  last  water. 
For  delicate-flavored  vegetables,  like 
corn,  carrots,  celery  and  peas,  cook  in  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  keep 
covered  while  cooking,  add  salt  at  the 
beginning  of  cooking  and  save  the  cook- 
ing water  for  sauce  or  soups.  Vegetables 
such  as  tomatoes,  squash,  spinach,  vege- 
table marrow  may  be  cooked  in  their  own 
juice  or  in  very  little  water,  with  salt 
added  at  the  beginning.  Dried  vegetables 
like  beans  and  peas  should  be  soaked 
over  night  in  water,  softened  with  a  little 
baking  soda,  to  dissolve  out  the  bitter 
flavor  and  so  that  they  will  take  less  time 
in  cooking.  Drain,  add  fresh,  cold  water 
and  simmer  until  tender. 

The  following  recipes  for  cooking  the 
fall  and  winter  vegetables  will  be  helpful 
in  suggesting  a  variety  of  ways  of  serv- 
ing things,  which  might  otherwise  fail  to 
tempt  the  appetite: 

SCALLOPED  POTATOES. 

Wash,  pare,  soak,  and  cut  potatoes  in- 
to thin  slices.  Put  in  layers  in  a  baking- 
dish,  sprinkling  each  layer  with  salt  and 
pepper,  adding  small  pieces  of  butter  and 
dredging  with  flour.  Cover  with  hot  milk 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  pota- 
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toes  are  soft.  A  few  drops  of  onion  juice 
may  be  added.  Cover  during  the  first 
half  of  the  cooking. 

CREAMED  POTATOES. 
Melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter.  Add 
one  tablespoon  finely-chopped  onion. 
When  the  onion  is  yellow  stir  in  one 
tablespoon  flour,  add  one  cup  of  milk  and 
stir  till  it  thickens.  Have  the  mixture  in 
a  double  boiler;  add  two  cups  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes  cut  in  cubes,  and  cook 
until  potatoes  are  heated  through.  Turn 
into  a  hot  dish,  and  serve.  The  potatoes 
may  be  sprinkled  with  chopped  parsley. 

POTATO  PUFF. 

Two  cups  mashed  potato,  two  table- 
spoons butter,  one  cup  milk,  salt  and 
pepper,  two  eggs.  Mix  the  milk,  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  with  the  potato.  Beat 
the  eggs  very  light  and  beat  them  into 
the  potato  mixture.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
baking-dish  until  well-puffed  and  golden 
brown. 

PARSNIP   FRITTERS 

Mash  boiled  parsnips  until  very 
smooth.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
butter  or  a  little  cream,  form  into  cakes, 
roll  in  flour,  and  brown  in  a  hot  fry- 
ing-pan with  a  little  dripping  or  but- 
ter. , 

Parsnips  may  be  cut  in  slices,  boiled^ 
drained  and  served  with  a  white  sauce, 
or  the  slices  may  be  fried  in  butter  or 
dripping. 

WHITE  SAUCE 

Melt  two  tablespoons  butter  in  a 
saucepan  or  double  boiler.  When  it  is 
frothy,  stir  in  two  level  tablespoons 
flour,  add  one  cup  of  milk,  one-half  tea- 
spoon salt,  a  little  pepper,  and  stir  un- 
til the  mixture  thickens.  This  may  be 
used  as  a  dressing  for  almost  any 
vegetable,  or  the  water  drained  from 
the  cooked  vegetable  could  be  used  in- 
stead of  milk. 

SALSIFY   OR   OYSTER   PLANT 

This  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way 
as  parsnips.  On  account  of  the  starchy 
nature  of  the  vegetable  it  is  usually 
most   appetizing   made   into   fritters. 

CAULIFLOWER 
This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate-flavored vegetables,  but  it  is  the 
the  most  easily  digested  vegetable 
known.  It  should  be  grown  more  ex- ' 
tensively  in  our  gardens,  and  used  as  a 
vegetable  rather  than  as  a  pickle  plant. 
Cut  the  stalk  close  to  the  flower,  remove 
the  green  leaves  and  soak  in  cold,  salted 
water  one  hour.  Cook  in  a  cheese  cloth 
bag,  in  boiling  water,  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  Remove  the  bag,  place  in  serv- 
ing dish,  pour  over  a  white  sauce,  sprinkle 
with  buttered  crumbs  and  heat  in  the 
oven  till  the  crumbs  are  brown.  Or  the 
flowerets  may  be  separated  before  cook- 
ing and  served  with  a  white  sauce. 

CELERY 

While  the  greatest  benefit  is  derived 
from  celery  eaten  raw,  when  it  retains 
all  its  appetizing  flavor  and  mineral 
matter,  it  is  excellent  cut  in  pieces, 
cooked  until  tender  and  served  with  a 
white  sauce,  or  rubbed  through  a  sieve 
and  used  to  flavor  a  milk  soup. 
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CUCUMBERS 

Ripe  cucumbers  are  delicious  if  cut  in 
sections,  the  seeds  removed  and  the  pulp 
cooked  in  salted  water  until  tender,  and 
served  with  a  white  sauce. 

CORN    FRITTERS 

One  cup  of  corn  pulp,  one-quarter  cup 
flour,  one  egg  well  beaten,  pepper  and 
salt.  Mix  the  ingredients,  and  drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  a  hot  greased  griddle.  When 
brown  on  the  bottom  turn  and  brown 
the  other  side. 

CORN  A  LA  SOUTHERN 

To  one  can  chopped  corn  add  two  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  and  one  and  one- 
half  tablespoons  melted  butter,  and  one 
pint  scalded  milk;  turn  into  a  buttered 
dish  and  bake  in  slow  oven  until  firm. 

BAKED  SQUASH 
Cut  squash  into  halves,  remove  seeds 
and  stringy  parts,  place  in  a  dripping 
pan,  cover  and  bake  two  hours,  or  until 
soft,  in  a  moderate  oven.  Remove  from 
the  shell,  mash,  and  season  with  butter, 
salt  and  pepper. 

SCALLOPED    TOMATOES 

Arrange  in  layers  in  a  buttered  baking- 
dish  canned  or  stewed  tomatoes  and  but- 
tered bread  crumbs,  having  a  layer  of  the 
crumbs  on  top.  Bake  or  stew  in  the  oven 
until  the  crumbs  are  brown  and  the  toma- 
toes heated  through. 

SCALLOPED  LEFT-OVERS 

Any  cold,  cooked  vegetables,  cabbage, 
onions,  carrots,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  etc., 
may  be  mixed  with  a  white  sauce  or 
placed  in  alternate  layers  with  white 
sauce  in  a  baking-dish,  covered  with  but- 
tered bread  crumbs  and  baked  in  the 
oven  until  heated  through  and  the 
crumbs  browned. 

SUCCOTASH 
Cut  hot  boiled  corn  from  the  cob,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  hot  boiled  shelled 
beans.     Season  with  butter  and  salt,  and 
re-heat  before  serving. 
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She  sa"t  for  a  while  in  thought,  then 
she  threw  out  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off 
a  danger. 

"Of  what  use  is  there  in  me  in  talking 
in  this  way,"  she  cried.  "Marriage,  for 
me,  with  my  foolish  ideas,  is  impossible. 
I  am  destined  to  remain  as  I  am." 

My  pulse  quickened  as  she  spoke. 

"And  why?"  I  asked;  for  this  evening 
of  evenings  was  one  for  open  hearts  and 
tender  feelings. 

"It  was  arranged  for  me  that  by  this 
time  I  should  be  a  wife  of  a  man;  and, 
God  knows,  though  I  did  not  love  him, 
I  meant  to  be  a  true  and  dutiful  wife  to 
him,  even  when  I  knew  my  eternal  soul 
would  be  bruised  in  the  effort. 

"This  man  was  taller  than  you  are, 
George.  Sometimes,  in  your  devil-may- 
care  moods,  I  seem  to  see  him  again  in 
you.  I  am  glad  to  say,  though,  the  sim- 
ilarity ends  there. 

"For  all  his  protestations  of  love  for 
me,  for  all  his  boasted  ideals,  his  anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  his  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  he  proved  himself  not  even 
faithful  in  that  which  every  woman  has 
a  right  to  demand  of  the  man  she  is  about 
to  marry,  as  he  demands  it  of  her. 

"I  would  not  marry  him  then.  I  could 
not.     I  would  sooner  have  died." 

"That  was  my  reward  for  trying  to 
do  my  duty." 

Her  voice  broke.  "Sometimes,  I  won- 
der if  any  man  is  really  true  and  honor- 
able." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands; 
she,  who  had  always  been  so  self-pos- 
sessed. 

"The  shame  of  it!  The  shame  of  it!" 
she  sobbed. 

In  my  heart,  I  cursed  the  dishonor  of 
men.  Would  the  dreadful  procession  of 
it  never  cease?  Deceit  and  dishonor! 
Dishonor  and  deceit!     Here,  there,  every- 


where, and  always  the  woman  suffering 
while  the  man  goes  free! 

I  moved  over  beside  her  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  shoul- 
der. In  my  rough,  untutored  way,  with- 
out breaking  into  the  agony  of  her 
thoughts,  I  tried  to  comfort  her  with  the 
knowledge  of  my  sympathetic  presence. 

For  long,  we  sat  thus,  but  at  last  she 
turned  to  me  and  her  hair  brushed  my 
cheek.  She  looked  into  my  eyes  and  I 
know  she  read  what  was  in  my  heart,  for 
it  was  brimming  over  with  a  love  for  her 
that  I  had  never  known  before,  a  love 
that  overwhelmed  me  and  left  me  dumb. 

"George!"  she  whispered  softly,  laying 
her  hand  upon  mine,"  you  must  not;  you 
must  not." 

Then  she  became  imperious  and 
haughty  once  more. 

"Back  to  your  oars,  sailorman,"  she 
cried,  with  an  astonishing  effort  at 
gaiety.  "The  dark  is  closing  in  and  Mrs. 
Malmsbury  will  be  thinking  all  kinds  of 
things  she  would  not  dare  say,  even  if 
she  were  able." 

Late  that  night,  I  heard  the  second 
verse  of  Mary's  little  song.  It  was  hardly 
sung,  it  was  whispered,  as  if  she  feared 
that  even  the  fairies  and  spirits  might 
be  eavesdropping;  but,  had  she  lilted  it 
in  her  heart  only,  still,  I  think,  I  should 
have  heard  it. 

A  maid  there  was  in  the  North  Countree. 

A  gay  little,  blythe  little  maid  was  she. 

Her  dream  of  a  gallant  knight  came  true. 

He  wooed  her  long  and  so  tenderly. 
And,  day  by  day,  as  their  fond  love  grew, 
Her  spinning  wheel  stood  with  no  work 
to  do; 
It  stood,  it  stood,  it  stood  with  no  work 
to  do. 

To  be  continued. 
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Its  am  Honow  to  be  &  Good  Cook 

TO  BE  ABLE  TO  FEED  THE  FAMILY  WELL 
AND  ECONOMICALLY  IS  REAL  WAR  WORK 

BENSONS 

CORN  STARCH 


is  of  vital  importance  to  the  good  cook. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  dozens  of  every-day 
desserts — gives  lightness  and  flavour  to 
homemade  "war  bread" — makes  far 
smoother  gravies  and  sauces  than  flour. 

Be  sure  to  get  BENSON'S— famous  for 
quality  for  more  than  half  a  century. 


125  MANUFACTURED   BY 

THE    CANADA    STARCH    CO.     LIMITED,    MONTREAL 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


TlAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED  BY 
-■*■  experts  —  Gillette,  35c  dozen ;  Ever- 
ready,  25c.  Mail  to  Albert  Keen  Edge 
Co.,    180    Bathurst    Street,    Toronto. 

(tf  Aug.  15) 


FARM   MACHINERY  WANTED 

WANTED     —     COCKSHUTT         RIDING 
'plow,     also     7-inch      Grain      Grinder. 
Box    2,   Farmers'   Magazine.  (aug.  15) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
91  r  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
^  J-"  loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box    C,    Farmers'    Magazine. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  IN 
housework  in  Toronto.  Good  wages 
and  a  permanent  home.  Apply  B.  G. 
Newton,    c/o    Farmers'    Magazine. 


EARN   AN   EXTRA   J5. 

VOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
*  money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize 
you  to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for 
renewal  and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
—send  it  now  to  Agency  Division.  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


MORE    DOLLARS 


ATOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
*  out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited.  Toronto, 
Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.    GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


Practical  Field  Methods 


Four  photos  taken   by  the   writer  on   the  Experimental   Plots   at   Guelph. 

Upper   Left — shows   a   plot   of   alfalfa  bearing   its   20th   crop   of  hay. 

Upper   Right — shows  the   flax   experiments — a  thick   stand.       The   white-capped  shocks   in   the  left-hand 

corner  of  this  picture  are  bundles  cut  at  different  dates  for  experimentation  as  "to  fibre  values. 

Lower  Pictures— show  the  thick  stand  of  the  O.A.C.  No.  104  winter  wheat  with  Prof.  Squirrell  standing 

in    one   of   the   plots.     This   wheat   looks   like   another   College  find. 

Among  the  Experimental  Grain  Plots 

By  Grasmere 


JUST  at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  when 
odd  plots  at  Guelph  showed  the  canvas 
covered  stooks  that  told  of  careful  cut- 
ting of  the  grain,  it  was  our  opportunity 
to  wander  over  the  hundred  acres  devoted 
to  this  work,  under  the  genial  and  illu- 
minating guidance  of  Prof.  Squirrell. 
Perhaps  the  work  dulls  on  some  profes- 
sors in  the  agricultural  field,  and  they 
become  so  fed  up  as  it  were  with  the 
review  and  explanation  of  various  trials 
and  researches,  that  they  evidence  it  in 
their  manner,  so  that  the  casual  visitor 
to  whom  this  knowledge  is  a  revelation, 
wonders  at  the  apathy  and  hum-drum 
conservation.  Not  so  with  Billy  Squirrell 
as  he  is  familiarly  called.  His  enthusi- 
asm, like  that  of  Dr.  Zavitz,  appears  to  be 
spontaneous  and  at  flood  tide  all  the  time. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  feature  of  O.A.C.  even 
for  their  president.  Dr.  Creelman,  is  said 
to  be  the  best  speaker  on  dry  subjects  in 
Canada.  No  matter  how  often  he  tells 
it,  his  personality  is  thrown  into  his  re- 
marks and  you  will  unconsciously  ap- 
plaud him  even  if  you  have  heard  the 
same  story  for  the  Nth  time. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  I  wandered 
over  the  acre  plots  of  grain  across  the 
road  first  and  saw  their  some  of  the  fin- 
est samples  of  headed  grain  almost  ready 
for  the  binder  that  one  could  wish  to 
see.  Particularly,  a  few  things  attracted 
me.  One  was  a  crop  of  Alaska  oats,  No. 
157.  It  was  a  magnificent  stand  appar- 
ently able  to  turn  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Alongside  was  an  acre  of  O.A.C,  No.  3, 


the  celebrated  early  ripening  oat,  more 
popular  we  were  told  in  the  clay  belt  than 
in  older  Ontario.  These  were  practically 
ready  for  cutting.  Next  came  a  strip  of 
O.A.C.  No.  72  that  was  a  joy  to  behold. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  grain  in  Canada 
that  has  been  accepted  so  widely  as  this 
oat.  It  originated  at  the  College  only 
in  1911  and  this  year  its  returns  will  be 
in  the  millions  of  bushels.  It  was  quite 
green  in  appearance  but  the  stalks  stood 
so  thick  that  Nature  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  erecting  anotther  head  in  a 
square  foot  of  the  soil. 

In  that  respect,  they  were  open  to  the 
same  interjection  made  by  a  Toronto  edi- 
tor after  seeing  R.  J.  Fleming's  Marquis 
wheat  stand  in  Pickering — overcrowded 
for  standing  room  like  his  street  car  line 
in  Toronto. 

The  grain  from  these  acre  plots  is  used 
for  experimental  wor.k  outside  in  a  large 
way  and  for  distribution  to  the  other 
experiment  stations. 

In  Ontario  there  is  no  crop  more  im- 
portant than  oats.  We  sowed  in  Ontario 
this  year  about  2,687,000  acres.  The 
average  yield  for  oats  in  Ontario  for  over 
30  years  has  been  35.7  bushels,  but  this 
year  we  will  exceed  this  by  1.5  at  least. 
At  37  bushels  per  acre  and  with  values 
around  90  cents  a  bushel,  it  is  easily  fig- 
ured out  that  we  have  a  crop  worth  here 
around  $90,000,000 — a  crop  worthy  our 
best  experimenters'  efforts. 

Perhaps  the  spring  rye  plot  was  more 
of  an  eye-opener.  Here  was  a  long  headed, 
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heavy  strawed  crop  of  spring  rye  that 
was  going  to  yield  in  the  neighborhood 
of  28  bushels  to  the  acre.  Few  people 
realize  that  variety  counts  for  so  much  in 
their  annual  crops.  This  O.A.C.  No.  61 
selected  from  the  Petkies  variety  has 
been  showing  up  wonderfully  well. 

Peas  all  over  Ontario  this  year  are  a 
heavy  crop  and  the  acre  plots  at  Guelph 
were  superior  to  the  average  year.  The 
Prince  Arthur  pea  was  well  podded  and 
the  straw  was  a  good  length.  Other  vari- 
eties noticed  were  Potter,  and  Canadian 
Beauty. 

After  this  all  too  short  inspection,  we 
hurried  across  the  road  to  the  small  plot 
experiments  of  all  field  crops.  We  had  no 
time  to  spend  on  the  individual  experi- 
ments, but  a  few  things  were  especially 
noted,  while  on  our  way  to  see  how  the 
O.A.C.  No.  104  fall  wheat  had  stood  the 
winter,  concerning  which  we  wrote  in 
Farmers'  Magazine  in  August,  1917. 

At  the  very  gate  we  ran  into  some 
potatoes  where  a  special  experiment  was 
under  way  by  planting  diseased  potato 
seed  to  see  what  results  would  be  obtain- 
ed. Here  we  saw  leaf  roll,  mosiac,  and 
evidence  of  blight.  Corn  was  doing  well, 
but  the  Southern  grown  seed  was  beat- 
ing the  Northern  grown  seed  in  foliage 
and  development,  although  when  it  came 
to  the  ear,  the  north  would  show  up  bet- 
ter. Alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  roots  and 
every  other  crop  under  various  conditions 
of  sowing  and  land  preparation  were  to 
be  enough  in  each  row  to  take  up  one's 
interest  for  hours. 

Now  for  the  winter  wheat!  The  O.A.C. 
No.  104  was  the  first  plot  we  visited.  All 
the  other  plots  stood  alongside  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  but  this  vari- 
ety came  through  easily  the  best.  There 
was  a  creditable  stand.  It  is  a  beardless 
open  head,  taller  than  the  golden  chaff 
with  a  fairly  stiff  straw. 

We  had  to  pull  out,  passing  some  flax 
experiments  at  the  gate. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest things  in  the  whole  country.  The 
results  of  their  research  work  cannot 
be  estimated  in  money,  for  undoubtedly 
there  are  fields  yet  to  explore,  in  find- 
ing out  disease-resisting  varieties,  as  well 
as  heavy  yielders,  that  gives  to  the  gen- 
eral grain  crops  of  our  country  that  influ- 
ence that  comes  from  heredity.  For  cer- 
tainly the  two  greatest  influences  are 
heredity  and  environment. 


Farmers'  Day  at  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Brandon,  Man. 

On  July  11th,  under  ideal  weather  con- 
ditions, about  3,000  from  various  points 
in  Manitoba  steered  their  cars  in  the 
direction  of  the  Brandon  Experimental 
Farm.  This  getting  together  was  adver- 
tised over  a  very  large  area;  the  adver- 
tisement also  contained  the  information 
that  tea,  sugar  and  milk  would  be  pro- 
vided free  to  the  visitors.  Four  teams 
were  on  hand  to  convey  parties  over  the 
farm  and  these  parties  were  personally 
conducted  by  Mr.  McKillican,  who  ex- 
plained the  experimental  work  under  way 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  president  of  the 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
W.  T.  Macoum,  Dominion  Horticulturist, 
addressed  the  visitors. 


Beamsville. 
Please  find  enclosed  a  postal  note  for  one 
dollar  for  Farmers'  Magazine.   /  think  there 
is  nothing  better. 

RUFUS  MOORE. 


Fertilizers 
the  Necessary  Gear 

Fertilizers  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  many 
wheat  fields  this  summer.  The  quickly  available  plant- 
food  of  fertilizers  applied  last  fall  gave  the  young  Fall 
Wheat  crop  the  strength  that  brought  it  through  winter, 
and  gave  it  a  vigorous  start  in  spring.     With 

Fall  Wheat 

at  $2.20  per  bushel  it  pays  handsomely  to  fertilize! 

Civilization  needs  all  the  food  we  can  grow. 

The  last  opportunity  to  help  in  1918  is  to  make  certain 
that  conditions  are  nearest  right  for  bumper  crops  of  fall 
wheat — by  fertilizing. 

Write  for  free  bulletin  on  Fall  Wheat  Production. 

The  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 

of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 

1111  Temple  Building,  Toronto 
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Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 
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MAKE  IT  SKIM  CLEAN 

DOES  your  cream  separator  skim 
clean?  You  can  help  to  main- 
tain its  reliability  with  correct 
lubrication.  But  be  sure  to  use 
the  right  oil. 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is 
specially  made  to  insure  smooth 
running  and  uniform  high-speed — ■ 
conditions  that  largely  govern 
thorough  separation. 

It  is  pure,  highly  fluid,  lubricates 
all  wearing  parts,  prevents  seam 
rust  and  corrosion. 

Sold  in  pint,  quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  and  4-gallon  cans;  also  bar- 
rels and  half-barrels.  By  reliable 
dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT  CANADA 
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The  Business  of  Calf  Raising 

The  Great  Shrinkage  in  the  U.S.  Calf  Crop  Puts  the  Calf  Into  the  Limelight 

By  George  A.  Collins 


Violet  of   Glenrose,   Aberdeen-Angus  Junior  Heifer 

Calf  first  at  Calgary  and  second  at  Edmonton  this 

year.      Bred,    owned   and   exhibited   by   a   Camrose. 

Alta„     farmer. 


TO  reduce  calf  mortality,  to  mini- 
mize the  production  of  runty, 
undersized  calves  which  owe  their 
inferiority  to  lack  of  proper  care  and  at- 
tention during  their  calfhood,  and  to  exert 
every  effort  to  raise  calves  of  the  desira- 
ble type  which  are  economical  in  their 
use  of  feeding  stuffs  are  dairying  ambi- 
tions which  should  be  underscored  on  the 
schedule  slate  of  every  farmer  engaged 
in  the  production  of  market  milk  and 
cream.  Such  endeavors  constitute  timely 
war  service  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  dairying  world  at  large,  in  as  much 
as  the  calves  of  to-day  will  be  the  cows  of 
to-morrow,  which  will  be  of  maximum  im- 
portance in  serving  as  foundation  stock 
from  which  the  devastated  aericultural 
sections  of  Europe  may  be  replenished. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  European 
markets  include  a  fancy  veal  trade  which 
is  willing  to  pay  premium  prices  for  ex- 
tra heavy,  quality  veals,  more  time  and 
attention  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
this  class  of  meat  products  abroad  than 
is  possible  under  American  and  Canadian 
conditions  as  their  local  demands  for 
veal  are  for  animals  of  less  quality  and 
finish  which  will  sell  at  correspondingly 
lower  prices.  Holland  is  famous  for  the 
Dutch  veals  which  she  produces,  these 
calves  usually  being  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
old  at  the  time  of  marketing  and  weigh- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  400  to  425 
pounds  apiece.  The  veals  are  fattened 
on  an  exclusive  ration  of  whole  milk,  the 
calves  being  muzzled  to  prevent  them  from 
eating  the  straw  or  other  roughage  which 
constitutes  their  bedding.  They  are  main- 
tained in  dark,  warm  stables  in  stalls 
which  are  just  large  enough  so  that  the 
animals  can  stand  up  and  lie  down  with- 
out enough  freedom  to  turn  around.  As 
a  rule,  the  Dutch  veals  dress  from  55  to 
60  per  cent,  when  slaughtered.  At  the 
start  of  the  feeding  period  only  eight 
pounds  of  whole  milk  are  required  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  gain,  while  towards 
the  close  of  the  period  it  takes  twelve 
pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  gain, 
while  the  average  amount  of  milk  for 
one  pound  of  gain  during  the  three 
months'  feeding  period  is  ten  pounds. 

FEEDING  CHALK  FOR  LIME  NEEDS 
In  the  vicinity     of     London,  long-fed 
veals  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Dutch 
veals  are  produced  and  marketed  with  the 


fancy  trade.  These  calves  are  butchered 
when  about  ten  weeks  old  at  which  time 
they  dress,  on  the  average,  approximately 
150  pounds  to  the  carcass.  The  best 
Scotch  veals  are  also  produced  under 
forced  systems  of  feeding  which,  although 
they  are  costly,  give  rise  to  high  quality 
meat  which  is  appreciated  and  demanded 
on  the  best  markets  of  Scotland.  These 
calves  usually  dress  between  110  and  120 
pounds  at  six  weeks  of  age,  which  is 
equivalent  to  200  to  218  pounds  live 
weight.  The  younger  and  smaller  calves 
are  fed  on  the  milk,  which  is  first  drawn 
from  the  cows  and  is  lower  in  butterfat 
content  than  the  richer  milk  which  is 
drawn  from  the  cows  later  in  the  milking 
period  which  is  supplied  to  the  older 
calves.  After  the  third  week  the  calves 
are  fed  all  the  whole  milk  which  they 
can  handle  twice  daily,  lumps  of  chalk 
also  being  placed  in  the  pens  so  that  the 
calves  have  access  to  them  in  order  to  be 
benefited  by  the  lime  and  body-building 
material  which  the  chalk  contains. 


This  calf  was  dehorned  by  means  of  caustic  pot- 
ash when  a  few  weeks  old.  The  poll  is  perfectly 
smooth.  During  the  recent  Country  Life  Confer- 
ence at  Guelph,  one  preacher  asked  Prof.  Toole 
when  lecturing  to  them  on  beef  steers  if  he  did 
not  think  horns  were  put  there  for  some  purpose. 
The  preacher  evidently  deprecated  dehorning. 
Prof.  Toole  replied  that  doubtless  they  were,  but 
why  did  the  Angus  not  have  horns?  This  method 
of    dehorning    is    certainly    humane    and    the    best. 


METHODS   OF  REARING   CALVES 

The  values  of  milk  and  cream  are  so 
high  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
other  dairying  countries  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  veal  according  to  the 
methods  followed  in  Holland  and  Scot- 
land. Furthermore,  there  would  be  no 
fancy  trade  to  purchase  the  best  quality 
veal  in  quantity  even  if  it  were  produced 
on  any  scale.  The  common  methods  of 
veal  making  in  these  localities  are:  Al- 
lowing the  calf  to  run  with  its  dam,  on 
pasture  or  in  the  stable;  hand  feeding 
the  calf  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or 
allowing  the  youngster  to  nurse  the  cow; 
rearing  the  calf  by  hand  feeding  on 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  after  the  young 
animal  has  been  fed  on  whole  milk  for 
two  or  three  weeks;  raising  the  calf  on 
milk    substitutes. 


Calves   in   stanchions   at   feeding   time.      Each  calf 
receives   its  proper  share   and   no   more. 


Veals  made  according  to  these  methods, 
although  they  are  not  as  prime  in  qual- 
ity, yield  a  greater  return  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  operates  as  the  animals  are 
reared  on  more  economical  feeds  than 
whole  milk  while  a  shorter  time  is  in- 
volved   in    preparing   them    for   market. 

BREEDS  VARY  IN  CALVES'   WEIGHTS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  influence 
of  breed  on  the  weight  of  the  calves  at 
birth  as  depicted  by  the  experiences  of 
expert  dairymen  who  have  accorded  this 
matter  careful  study  and  experimenta- 
tion. Results  of  extensive  tests  show 
that  the  Holstein  breed  usually  drops 
the  largest  calves  as  the  average  weight 
of  104  calves  from  Holstein  cows  was 
89  pounds,  these  calves  at  birth  weigh- 
ing on  the  average  7.72  per  cent  as 
much  as  their  dams.  Thirty-four  Ayr- 
shire calves  averaged  76  pounds,  which 
was  7.70  per  cent,  of  the  average  weight 
of  their  mothers,  while  fifty-seven 
Guernsey  calves  averaged  71  pounds 
apiece,  which  was  7.13  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  cows  which  bore  them. 
One  hundred  and  nineteen  Jersey  calves 
averaged  55  pounds  apiece,  which  was 
6.11  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  their 
mothers.  In  all  of  these  tests  the  bull 
calves  were  heavier  than  the  heifers, 
while  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  mature  cows  bear  heavier,  more 
vigorous  calves  than  do  heifers. 


A  cross-bred  heifer  16  mos.  old  at  O.A.C.,  Guelph 

sired  by  Proud  Diamond   (shorthorn)   with  College 

Alice    (Hereford)    as   dam.      Weight    1,075   lbs. 
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It  is  desirable  at  the  present  time 
when  all  feeding  materials  are  unusu- 
ally expensive,  that  dairy  calves  be  raised 
at  as  small  an  outlay  as  possible,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  production  of  ani- 
mals of  desirable  character  and  type.  The 
following  discussion  is  planned  with  the 
idea  of  giving  less  inexperienced  dairy- 
men the  benefit  of  detailed  investigation 
and  practical  experience  of  operators, 
who  have  long  been  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  dairying  industry  on 
an  expensive  scale. 

GAIN  PER  DAY  ON  FEED 

On  the  average,  suckling  calves  should 
gain  approximately  two  pounds  apiece 
daily  where  the  cows  produce  a  good  flow 
of  milk.  According  to  the  experience  of 
one  prominent  dairyman  a  number  of 
calves  fed  on  whole  milk  which  tested  4.5 
per  cent.,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.8  pounds  for  a  period  of  five  and  one- 
half  months  where  the  calves  ran  with 
their  dams.  For  each  pound  of  growth 
produced  eight  pounds  of  milk,  as  well 
as  one  pound  of  hay  and  one  pound  of 
grain  were  consumed.  Another  feeding 
trial  shows  that  it  requires  3.5  to  6 
pounds  of  new  milk  to  produce  one  pound 
of  gain  in  calves  between  the  first  and 
third  weeks  of  their  lives,  while  as  the 
calves  get  older  they  require  proportion- 
ally more  milk.  i 

As  a  general  proposition,  milk  farmers 
prefer  to  have  their  calves  dropped  in  the 
spring,  as  where  such  management  is 
practised  the  cows  can  be  wintered  at  less 
cost  while  the  resultant  progeny  are  ready 
either  for  sale  or  for  breeding  purposes 
without  being  carried  over  an  extra  win- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
stockmen  who  advocate  fall  calves  as  most 
desirable  in  that  the  cows  are  in  excellent 
condition  to  bear  their  calves  after  a  sum- 
mer on  grass,  while  the  fall  calves  are 
better  araapted  to  handle  grass  and  to 
bear  heat  and  flies  during  the  following 
summer  than  they  would  be  if  they  were 
dropped  in  the  spring. 

CORRECTIVES    FOR    DIGESTIVE    TROUBLES 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
calf  management  is  to  keep  the  young- 
sters on  feed  all  the  time  and  not  supply 
them  with  excessive  amounts  of  milk  so 
that  digestive  disorders  will  be  engen- 
dered. Lime  water  and  wood  ashes  are 
excellent  correctives  of  ailments  of  this 
character  where  they  are  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  castor  oil  given  in  two  to 
three  ounce  doses  as  needed.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  amount  of  milk  which 
is  fed  to  remedy  digestive  troubles 
emanating  from  such  a  source.  Where  the 
calves  do  not  get  plenty  of  lime  in  legum- 
inous hays,  which  are  fed  to  them,  or 
where  the  animals  are  maintained  on 
straw  or  corn  fodder  as  the  principal 
roughage,  it  is  essential  to  provide  about 
one  half  an  ounce  daily  of  ground  rock 
phosphate  or  common  chalk  for  each  calf, 
this  material  being  valuable  for  its  frame- 
building  properties. 

Due  to  its  cleansing  and  cathartic  ef- 
fect, the  colustrum  or  first  milk  of  the 
fresh  cow  should  be  given  to  the  calf.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  teach  the  calf 
to  drink  from  a  pail  as  soon  as  possible 
where  the  hand  system  of  raising  the 
calf  is  followed.  There  are  many  calf 
feeding  devices  on  the  market,  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  dairymen  will  save 
time  and  labor  by  not  using  any  of  these 
so-called  first  aids  in  calf  making.  Milk 
should  always  be  fed  as  fresh  as  possible 
and  at  blood  temperature.  It  is  best  to 
always  to  keep  the  calf  a  little  hungry  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  animal   its  fill   of 
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milk  as  in  this  manner  the  possibility  of 
scours  is  controlled.  The  smaller-sized 
calves  require  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
milk  daily  during  the  first  two  to  three 
weeks  while  the  larger  calves  need  from 
two  to  four  pounds  more.  At  first  the 
average  calf  is  only  able  to  handle  five 
to  six  pounds  of  milk  in  three  feeds  daily, 
but  gradually  as  the  animal  grows  and 
develops  a  greater  capacity  this  amount 
should  be  increased. 

CHANGING  TO  SKIM  MILK 

About  the  time  the  calf  is  three  to  four 
weeks  of  age  its  ration  can  be  gradually 
changed  from  whole  milk  to  skim  milk, 
about  ten  days  being  required  to  make 
this  change  by  reducing  the  allowance  of 
whole  milk  and  increasing  the  proportion 
of  skim  milk  about  one-half  a  pound  a 
day.  The  amount  of  skim  milk  fed  when 
the  animal  is  fully  accustomed  to  this 
material  never  should  exceed  eighteen 
pounds  a  day  until  the  calf  is  six  weeks 


old.  Even  at  this  time  the  thermometer 
should  still  be  used  in  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  skim  milk  so  as  to 
make  for  healthy  calves  free  from  scours 
and  other  digestive  troubles.  When  the 
calf  is  three  to  four  months  old  the  animal 
can  handle  milk  below  blood  temperature. 
Skim  milk  may  be  profitably  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  calf  ration  until  the  young- 
ster is  ten  to  twelve  months  of  age,  but, 
ordinarily,  the  supply  of  skim  milk  does 
not  permit  of  such  a  practice  being  fol- 
lowed with  the  consequence  that  the  skim 
milk  has  to  be  eliminated  from  the  ra- 
tion when  the  calf  is  about  three  months 
old. 

Always  feed  the  calves  sweet  milk  out 
of  well-scalded  sanitary  vessels,  as  sour 
milk  and  dirty  containers  are  prolific 
sources  of  scours.  The  calves  should  be 
accustomed  to  being  stanchioned  at  feed- 
ing time,  as  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
cater  to  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  in- 
dividuals.   In  many  localities,  whole  milk 


is  sold  to  the  local  creamery  and  the  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk  is  hauled  back  to  the 
farm  for  feeding  purposes.  All  such  pro- 
ducts should  be  thoroughly  pasteurized 
before  they  are  fed  to  dairy  calves,  as 
otherwise  the  transmission  of  such  dis- 
ease as  tuberculosis  would  be  favored, 
Pasteurization  consists  in  heating  the 
milk  to  above  170  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
holding  it  at  that  temperature  for  ten 
minutes  and  then  rapidly  cooling  it  to  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

STARTING  THE  GRAIN  FEED 

At  the  age  of  ten  days^  the  young  calf 
should  be  taught  to  nibble  at  grain,  such 
as  cornmeal,  sieved,  ground  oats,  barley 
meal,  wheat  bran,  kafir  meal,  linseed 
meal  and  other  concentrates  of  like  type. 
The  grain  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pails  after  the  calves  have  con- 
sumed the  milk  where  the  animals  can 
nibble  at  the  grain.  If  necessary  a  little 
of  the  grain  may  be  rubbed  on  the  calf's 
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uzzle  in  order  to  induce  the  youngster  | 

taste  the  grain.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
e  grain  in  a  box  before  the  calf  until 
•  becomes  accustomed  to  using  the  feed, 
enceforward  he  should  be  fed  regular 
nounts  of  grain  at  stated  intervals.  At 
ic  weeks  of  age  the  calf  will  eat  daily 
rout  one-half  a  pound  of  concentrated 
od,  while,  when  two  months  old,  he  will 
nsume  one  pound,  and  at  three  months 

age,  two  pounds  of  grain  daily.  Prac- 
:al  calf-raisers  recommend  the  follow- 
g  mixtures  of  grain  as  satisfactory 
ipplements  to  the  skim  milk  for  calf 
edine  purposes:  equal  parts  of  oats  and 
heat  bran;  five  parts  of  oats  and  three 
trts  of  bran ;  one  part  linseed  meal  and 
e  part  of  cornmeal;  whole  oats;  ground 
ts;  corn  and  oats;  oats,  bran  and  lin- 
ed meal. 

Calves  will  beein  to  nibble  at  hay  about 
e  same  time  that  they  show  a  desire 
r  grain,  using  about  similar  amounts  of 
ch  of  these  materials.  However,  the 
lount  of  hay  which  the  calf  consumes 
creases  daily  until  at  the  age  of  three 
mths  the  animal  requires  about  three 
nes  as  much  hay  as  grain  in  his  daily 
tion.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
sd  excessive  amounts  of  leguminous 
ys  as  the  calf  likes  such  succulent 
ughage  and  will  gorge  himself  unduly 

the  long  feed  if  he  is  allowed  access 

it. 

As  a  general  proposition  hay  which  is 
t  early  and  carries  fine  leaves  which 
ve  been  properly  cured  into  a  bright, 
lolesome  roughage  is  most  suitable  for 
e  use  of  dairy  calves. 
When  the  calf  is  six  to  eight  weeks 
I,  a  small  amount  of  silage  from  ma- 
re corn  may  be  fed.  Approximately 
o  pounds  of  ensilage  daily  is  sufficient 
F  calves  which  are  old  enough  to  eat 
nghage,  it  being  a  good  plan  to  abstract 
B  grain  from  the  silage  which  is  fed 
r  the  first  week  or  ten  days  so  that  the 
ungster  will  first  become  accustomed 

eating  the  leaves  of  the  canned  corn 
»p.  Root  crops,  such  as  swedes,  turnips 
d  rutabagas  are  also  excellent  for 
Ives  where  they  are  available  and 
lere  they  are  sliced  up  and  properly 
i  in  about  the  same  amount  as  corn 
silage.  Soiling  crops  and  pasturage 
so  afford  profitable  mediums  for  the 
ovision  of  plenty  of  succulent  food  for 
b  calf  during  the  summer  season.  The 
ung  animal  should  be  gradually  accus- 
tned  to  grazing  by  daily  increasing  the 
igth  of  time  the  animal  is  run  on  grass. 
Where  proper  feed  and  management 
e  provided,  the  calf  should  accomplish 
daily  gain  of  from  one  and  one-half  to 

0  pounds  during  the  early  period  of  its 

1  It  is  highly  essential  that  all  the 
ungsters  should  be  grown  rather  than 
ttened  as  the  early  months  in  the  life 

the  calf  constitute  the  body  building 
riod  which  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ice  in  shaping  the  future  makeup  of  the 
limal.  Many  stockmen  fatten  their 
Ives  instead  of  growing  them  during 
is  early  period  of  calfhood.  Such  prac- 
:es  are  to  be  condemned.  It  is  import- 
it  that  the  average  calf-raiser  discour- 
;e  any  and  all  of  the  following  condi- 
>ns  which  make  for  the  production  of 
;kly,  runty  and  unprofitable  calves. 
Iways  avoid  a  lack  of  sunshine  and  ven- 
ation in  the  calf  pen;  unsanitary  stalls, 
rty  feed  boxes  and  drinking  vessels; 
cessive  amounts  of  milk  fed  irregul- 
ly;  feeding  sour  or  cold  milk  and  the 
eding  of  large  amounts  of  hay  and 
•ain,  more  than  the  calf  can  digest. 
When  plenty  of  fresh  buttermilk  is  to 
i  had  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
r  skim  milk  in  rearing  the  dairy  calf. 
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tlRQNAGE 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

answer  the  farmers*  big  Ques- 
tions: How  can  I  get  my 
potatoes  out  quickly  with  less 
help  and  fewer  horses?  How 
can  I  have  my  tubers  ready 
for  a  high-price  market  or  safely  put 
away   before  freezing? 

The  IRON  A  GE  Digger  rolls  the  potatoes 
out  in  long  rows  ready  to  gather,  clear  of 
dirt,  weeds  and  tops.  It  turns  short  into 
next  row,  or  can  be  backed. 
The  staunch,  powerful,  and  dependable  No.  155 
shown  here  will  take  care  of  the  heaviest  con- 
ditions. Made  by  specialists  in  potato  machinery 
—in  business  over  82  years. 

THE  BATEMAN- 

W1LK1NS0N  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box      l> 

Toronto, 

—    Canada. 
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HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 
down  to  the  last  forkful 

THE  HYLO  SILO  i.per- 

•*■  fectly  air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  around  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  of 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
AGENTS  WANTHD. 

GUton  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  415  VorkSt. 
(4)  ye,  uoelph 
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Butter   Pail 
with   fitting  cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pail,  and  tubs, .  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  true  household 
saving.  The  butter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  'Sold  by 
your   dealer. 

THE    E.    B.    EDDY    CO,    LIMITED 
HULL      -      CANADA 


On  the  other  hand  whey  is  usually  too 
sour  and  acid  for  such  a  purpose,  al- 
though where  sweet,  pasteurized  whey  is 
available,  it  may  be  used  advantageous- 
ly in  combination  with  wheat  bran  and 
linseed  meal,  as  the  whey  is  sufficient 
in  protein  content.  According  to  records 
kept  on  the  production  of  several  hun- 
dred dairy  calves,  it  requires  an  average 
of  152  pounds  of  whole  milk,  435  pounds 
of  skim  milk  combined  with  the  supple- 
mentary use  of  bran,  oats,  linseed  meal, 
cornmeal  and  clover  hay  as  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  to  develop  a 
good  calf  to  the  age  of  six  months. 

CALF    MEALS 

Homemade  calf  meals  are  also  valua- 
ble substitutes  to  replace  whole  milk  and 
skim  milk  in  the  dairy  calf  ration.  It  is 
preferable  to  feed  whole  milk  to  the  calf 
for  seven  to  ten  days  and  then  to  substi- 
tute the  calf  meal  gradually  for  the 
whole  milk  until  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
the  calf  is  being  fed  substitute  milk  in- 
stead of  whole  milk.  If  desired,  the 
change  may  be  made  first  from  whole 
milk  to  skim  milk  and  then  from  skim 
milk  to  the  calf  meal,  allowing  a  longer 
time  on  each  material  and  making  the 
changes  very  gradually  in  each  instance. 
An  economical  and  valuable  calf  meal 
which  may  be  mixed  at  home  at  a  cost 
of  about  five  cents  a  pound  under  pres- 
ent conditions  of  high-priced  feeds,  al- 
though formerly  the  meal  could  be  pre- 
pared for  three  cents  a  pound,  consists 
of  30  parts  wheat  flour,  25  parts  cocoa- 
nut  meal,  20  parts  skim  milk  powder,  10 
parts  linseed  meal  and  two  parts  dried 
blood.  One  pound  of  the  meal  should  be 
mixed  with  six  pounds  of  hot  water  and 
then  cooled  to  blood  heat  before  being 
fed.  Cocoanut  shell  milk  made  by  boil- 
ing one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cocoa  shells 
in  two  gallons  of  water,  the  resultant  mix- 
ture being  fed  in  combination  with  bran 
and  oats  and  such  soiling  crops  as  peas 
and  oats  is  also  satisfactory.  Another 
good  homemade  calf  meal  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  hominy  flour,  meal,  lin- 
seed meal,  red  dog  flour  and  blood  meal. 
There  are  also  many  proprietary  calf 
meals  on  the  market,  some  of  which  are 
efficient  in  aiding  in  the  rearfhg  of  pro- 
fitable dairy  calves.  As  a  rule  these  com- 
mercial products  are  much  more  costly 
than  the  homemade  materials  and  on  this 
account  cannot  be  recommended. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  A  CALF 
According  to  the  records  of  the  leading 
dairymen,  at  the  present  time  the  cost 
of  producing  a  good  dairy  calf, 
twelve  months  old  is  approximately 
$49.17  where  the  original  value  of  the 
calf  at  birth  is  reckoned  at  $10  and  where 
feed,  labor  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
are  estimated  respectively  at  $28.67, 
$5.75  and  $7.75  and  where  a  deduction  of 
$3  is  allowed  where  the  value  of  the 
manure  produced  by  the  calf  is  figured 
as  a  fertilizer  asset.  A  detailed  experi- 
ment which  covered  two  years  of  com- 
plete records  shows  that  in  the  case  of 
spring  calves  the  average  daily  gain  is 
1.42  pounds,  and  that  the  animals  con- 
sume 367  pounds  of  whole  milk,  3,041 
pounds  of  skim  milk,  90  pounds  of  grain 
and  concentrates,  80  pounds  of  hay  and 
three  months  of  pasturage,  while  fall 
dropped  calves  each  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.10  pounds  and  used  367 
pounds  of  whole  milk,  2,331  pounds  of 
skim  milk,  159  pounds  of  grain  and  con- 
centrates, and  257  pounds  of  hay.  The 
expense  of  producing  the  fall  calves  is  a 
little  heavier  because  the  animals  have 
to  be  accorded  more  care,  feed,  attention 
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and,  better  shelter  than  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  older  spring  calves. 

Another  production  test  which  was 
made  several  years  ago  before  the  prices 
of  feeding  materials  had  advanced  show- 
ed that  the  expense  of  rearing  calves 
up  to  one  year  was  $2.26  for  100  pounds 
of  gain  in  live  weight  for  animals  fed 
skim  milk;  $4.41  per  hundredweight  for 
calves  running  with  their  mothers,  and 
$7.06  the  hundred  pounds  for  calves 
raised  on  whole  milk.  In  this  feeding 
trial,  the  calves  which  were  raised  on 
whole  milk  and  skim  milk  also  were  sup- 
plied with  equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and 
kafir  meal  in  addition  to  alfalfa  hay. 


THE  FRESH  AIR  BABY 

Continued  from  page  14. 

parents.  These  inhalations  are  more  or 
less  poisonous.  Besides,  infants  have 
perished,  even  in  this  country,  by  "over- 
lying." 

Any  one  who  has  ever  tried  a  separate 
bed-room  for  the  baby  with  a  cot  for  his 
own  use,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
air,  will  never  consider  for  one  moment 
such  a  dangerous  and  disadvantageous 
plan  as  letting  the  baby  sleep  in  the  par- 
ents' bed. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
windows  must  not  be  closed.  No  matter 
how  large  the  room  is,  you  cannot  secure 
adequate  ventilation  without  the  ventilat- 
ing current  above  described.  In  warm 
weather,  the  windows  should,  of  course, 
be  open  wide,  and  when  the  weather  be- 
comes colder,  the  windows  should  only  be 
partly  closed.  The  objection  to  night 
air  is  nothing  but  a  prejudice.  The  out- 
side air  always  remains,  generally  speak- 
ing, pure,  and  the  outside  air  in  towns 
and  cities,  though  not  quite  so  fresh  and 
good  as  country  air,  still  is  pure  for  all 
practical  purposes.  There  is  nothin 
the  matter  with  the  baby  who  gets  plent 
of  pure,  fresh  air. 


MODERNIZING  THE  FARM 
KITCHEN 

Continued  from  page  15. 

that  "don't  show  the  dirt"  have,  we  hope, 
gone  forever;  their  influence,  day  after 
day,  was  enough  to  give  the  most  optim- 
istic woman  a  touch  of  melancholia.  Pure 
white  walls  on  the  other  hand  are  likely 
to  be  a  little  glaring  in  a  strong  light, 
and  cold  in  a  room  with  a  northern  ex- 
posure unless  relieved  by  touches  of  color 
iu  a  border.  One  of  the  cleanest  looking 
kitchens  we  can  picture  is  the  one  with 
white  walls  in  an  enamel  finish,  with  bits 
of  Dutch  or  delft  blue  stencilled  in  the 
border.  A  decoration  like  this  is  not  as 
restful  nor  perhaps  as  cheerful  as  some 
of  the  combinations  like  a  cream  ceiling 
and  soft  grey  blue  walls  with  white  sten- 
cilled border,  or  buff  walls  and  cream 
ceiling  with  a  border  in  some  mixed  color 
design,  or  a  pale  salmon  pink  in  a  flat 
tone  finish  for  the  walls  with  cream  ceil- 
ing. A  very  attractive  decoration  is  a 
wall  treatment  in  cream  or  ivory  with  a 
border  of  blue  birds  in  a  real  Dutch  blue. 
A  very  bright  kitchen  may  be  "toned 
down"  by  painting  the  walls  a  light  grey 
and  relieving  this  by  having  short,  pink 
flowered  muslin  curtains  at  the  windows. 
Whatever  wall  finish  is  used  it  should  be 
washable.  Wash  paper,  if  you  can  get 
it  in  the  colors  you  want,  is  easy  to  keep 
clean,  as  it  can  be  washed  off  like  porce- 
lain ;  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  so  impervious 
to  water  that  you  cannot  soak  it  off  the 
walls  when  you  want  to  redecorate. 
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LIVESTOCK  TRADE  PROSPECTS 

Continued  from  page  10 

e  war  and  probably  for  a   long   time 

ereafter. 

Increasing  scarcity  of  stock  cattle  ow- 

j  to  recent  calf  crop  failures  and  heavy 

vughter  of  young  stock. 

A    heavy    crop    of   fat   hogs,    provided 

lease  does  not  appear,  but  good  prices 

>ing  to  shortage  of  beef  and  mutton. 

Moderate  winter  supply  of  lamb  and 

%tton,   high  prices   and   acute   scarcity 

\er  in  the  winter. 


The  United  States  Government,  acting 
as  purchaser  for  itself  and  the  Allies,  is 
behind  the  market.  Cost  is  of  secondary 
importance,  the  announced  policy  being 
to  feed  not  only  the  fighting  forces,  but 
the  civilian  population  of  Britain,  France 
and  Italy.  The  Government  intends  to 
stimulate  production  by  every  possible 
means,  but  this  cannot  result  in  an  ex- 
cess, in  fact  the  reverse  is  to  be  feared. 

What  will  happen  after  the  war  need 
not  be  considered  now.  The  same  millions 
of  stomachs  will  need  sustenance  and  it 
is  improbable   that  sufficient  accumula- 


tion in  the  Antipodes  has  occurred  to 
cause  the  least  semblance  of  a  glut.  The 
fact  may  be  noted  that  at  this  moment 
grain  farming  is  more  profitable  than 
handling  live  stock,  that  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  are  repressing  breed- 
ing of  both  cattle  and  sheep  and  that  over 
the  entire  Western  country  climatic  vi- 
cissitude has  given  both  industries  a  ser- 
ious set-back.  Industrial  activity,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  is  certain  for  the 
next  decade,  if  not  longer,  and  whenever 
artisans  and  laborers  are  busy  meats  of 
all  kinds  are  wanted. 


FALL  WHEAT 

Seed  may  be  scarce.     Farmers  should  secure 

their  supplies  early. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  experience  of  the  past  season 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Fall  Wheat  in 
Ontario,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  acreage 
should  be  maintained.  Seed  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
scarce,  and  farmers  should  make  arrangements  for 
their  supply  early  and,  as  far  as  possible,  do  so  through 
their  usual  channels. 

Fall  Wheat  Seed  $2.50  bushel 

In  order  to  supplement  local  supplies  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  arranged  for  a  limited  quantity  of  No.  6  wheat 
from  New  York  State,  a  variety  which  corresponds  with  Dawson's 
Golden  Chaff  in  Ontario.  This  will  be  available  at  $2.50  per 
bushel  in  bulk  at  Ontario  distributing  points. 

The  world  is  in  dire  need  of  wheat  and  although  the  satisfactory 
crops  of  the  current  season  have  improved  the  food  situation  there 
is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  wheat  for  some  years  to 


come. 


Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 


Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry, 

Minister  of  Agriculture 


Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
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Profits 
in 

Silage 


A  BISSELL 

SILO  MEANS 

MONEY 

FOR  YOU 


A  Eissell  Silo  will  make  your 
Corn  go  twice  as  far,  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  of  pro- 
ducing Beef  and  Pork.  It 
means  increased  production  of 
Milk  and  Butter. 

Why  Waste  Your  Corn  Crop? 

You  can  preserve  it  in  a  Bissell  Silo, 
in  Succulent  form  and  therefore  more 
palatable,  and  relished  by  cattle  than 
dry  feed  I  The  old  methods  of  shocking 
corn  are  wasteful.  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  its 
value  is  lost.  The  Silo 
is  the  greatest  money 
and  labor  saver  on  tha 
farm  to-day. 

Write  us  to-day  for 
Catalogue,  and  full  des- 
cription of  Bissell  Silo. 


T.  E.  BISSELL 7 

Co.  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont. 

Dept.     Y 


See  also  advt.  on  page  40. 


HOW  ARE  YOU 
FINANCIALLY  ? 


Have  you  much  pros- 
pect, right  now,  of  bet- 
tering  your   condition? 

We  can  show  you  how  to 
make  money.  And  you  can 
do  it  in  your  spare  time — 
time  you  are  now  wasting. 
Let  us  help  you! 

Department  B2 

MacLean  Publishing  Company 

143  University  Avenue 

TORONTO 


Read  Our  Classified  Ads. 
On  Page  28 


Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


Cows  With  Trees  and  Water 


By  Prof.  H.  H.  Dean 


TOURING  the  extremely  hot  weather 
*-*  cows  and  calves  frequently  suffer, 
sometimes  needlessly,  from  three  things 
— effects  of  high  temperature,  lack  of 
water,  and  from  torment  by  flies. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  in  the  older 
parts  of  Ontario  when  practically  all  the 
trees  were  cut  down,  thus  leaving  no 
shade  for  cattle  and  other  live  stock. 
This  is  being  remedied  to  some  extent 
by  the  planting  of  trees  along  roadsides, 
lanes,  and  line  fences  where  the  trees 
will  not  interfere  with  the  crons,  but  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  trees  to  tow  into 
a  size  which  will  provide  much  shade. 
When  the  late  Prof.  Brown  was  in  charge 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  farm 
and  live  stock,  he  planted  small  groves 
of  trees  on  various  parts  of  the  College 
farm,  and  no  more  pleasant  sight  may  be 
seen  than  that  of  the  College  herd  lying 
in  the  shade  among  these  trees  on  a  hot 
day.  These  groves  make  the  fields  where 
located  rather  awkward  to  work  but  the 
cattle  certainly  enjoy  themselves  among 
the  trees.  On  a  livestock  and  dairy  farm, 
while  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  plant 
trees  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  it  certainly 
will  pay  to  have  them  in  as  many  places 
as  possible  where  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  land.  They  of 
course  must  be  protected  when  young 
from  injury  by  the  stock,  but  this  can  be 
done  without  too  much  expense. 

In  the  meantime  on  dairy  farms  where 
no  shade  is  available  in  the  regular  pas- 
ture field  sometimes  a  woodlot  can  be 
utilized  for  the  stock  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  though  they  may  damage  the 
young  trees  to  some  extent.  Another  plan 
is  to  keep  the  cattle  in  a  darkened  stable 
for  part  of  the  day.  This  means 
a  good  deal  of  extra  labor  cleaning  the 
stable  and  keeping  the  cows  clean,  and 
under  present  labor  conditions  may  not 
be  practicable  on  the  farms.  However, 
where  there  is  the  necessary  labor  availa- 
ble, and  particularly  where  cows  are  re- 
ceiving soiling  or  silage  feed  to  supple- 
ment the  pasture,  the  feeding  in  the 
stable  may  well  take  place  during  the 
day  and  the  cows  be  kept  inside  while  it 
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How  one  farmer  keeps  the  pigs  away  while  feed- 
ing   and   the   saving    by   wheeled-barrel. 
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is  very  hot.  This  plan  also  reduces 
worry  from  flies  when  the  windows  are 
covered  to  make  the  stable  dark. 

WATER  NECESSARY  FOR  COMFORT  AND  MILK 
PRODUCTION 

Cows  frequently  suffer  from  lack  of 
sufficient  water.  As  a  boy  the  writer 
remembers  driving  cattle  to  "Big  Crick" 
in  Brant  County  during  dry  spells.  The 
cows  were  nearly  famished  when  they 
reached  the  "Crick"  and  would  drink 
until  they  looked  like  bursting.  By  the 
time  they  reached  home  after  walking 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  over  a  dusty  road, 
the  cattle  were  nearly  as  thirstv  as  ever. 

The  only  safe  source  of  a  sure  water 
supply  is  a  deep  well,  driven  or  bored,  and 
having  the  water  pumped  by  windmill  or 
other  sources  of  power,  with  a  storage 
tank  for  emergencies.  There  is  no  part 
of  Ontario  in  which  an  abundance  of 
water  cannot  be  obtained  if  we  go  deep 
enough  to  tap  the  hidden  sources  of  sun- 
ply.  In  some  districts,  more  particularly 
in  the  natural  gas  regions,  the  water  may 
be  salt  or  sulphur,  in  which  cases  large 
tanks  or  cisterns  for  storing  rainwater 
may  be  necessary,  but  this  is  unusual. 

No  matter  how  it  is  obtained  the  owner 
of  dairy  stock,  more  especiall"  of  cows 
milking,  must  supply  a  large  amount  of 
water  else  the  stock  will  suffer,  which 
means  lessened  milk  supply  and  small 
cheques  from  the  creamery,  cheesery, 
condensery  or  city  dealer.  Milk  consists 
of  about  87%%  water,  and  this  water 
must  come  from  the  drink  and  feed  of 
the  cow.  A  cow  giving  100  lbs.  (10  gal- 
lons) of  milk  daily,  will  drink  over  200 
lbs.  (20  gallons)  of  water  in  a  day.  Cows 
giving  less  milk  will  drink  in  proportion. 
Give  the  cows  plenty  of  water.  Young 
cattle,  calves  and  hogs  also  need  plenty 
of  clean  water  in  hot  weather. 

There  are  several  good  fly  remedies 
on  the  market.  Where  there  is  not  time 
to  make  one,  the  purchase  of  a  patent 
fly-killer  or  repellent,  is  advisable.  These 
are  usually  applied  daily,  or  twice  a  day, 
with  a  small  hand  sprayer.  The  expense 
is  not  great  and  the  freedom  from  worry 
by  both  cow  and  milker  is  worth  the 
money. 

A  homemade  remedy  may  consist  of 
one-half  gallon  fish  oil,  or  any  old  grease, 
one-half  pint  coal  oil,  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of"  crude  carbolic  acid,  cresol, 
etc.  Mix  thoroughly.  This  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  twenty-five  cows  and  may  be 
applied  with  a  brush  or  cloth.  If  there 
is  no  rain  it  will  keep  the  flies  off  for 
several  days.  Milkers  must  be  careful 
not  to  get  this  on  the  hands  or  allow  hairs 
to  drop  in  the  milk  pail,  as  it  will  taint 
the  milk.  It  is  safer  to  apply  after  milk- 
ing. 


SHORTHORNS,   ANGUS   AND   HERE- 
FORDS 

Continued  from  page  4 

quality.  The  Hereford  has  been  in  the 
i  past  a  consistent  winner  at  the  great 
Smithfield  show  in  England  and  for  early 
maturity  is  unexcelled.  At  Chicago  In- 
ternational the  breed  has  always  stood 
well  up  in  the  championship  competi- 
tions. The  breed  is  specially  adapted 
for  grazing  and  the  production  of  baby 
beef.  With  grazing  land  abundant  and 
a  growing  demand  for  baby  beef,  the 
future  of  the  white-face  in  Canada  is  as- 
sured. 

We  have  discussed  the  three  leading 
beef  breeds.  As  the  old  saying  goes: 
"You  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
choice."  There  is  little  with  which  the 
J  stockman  can  find  fault  in  any  of  them. 
They  are  all  good  and  there  is  room  in 
Canada  for  more  cattle  of  each  of  these 
\  breeds  than  there  is  cattle  of  all  kinds 
in  the  country  at  the  present  time  and 
plenty  of  space  left  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  each  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  overcrowd- 
ing. Of  course,  when  these  figures  are 
realized  more  of  our  vast  acres  will  be 
under  plow  and  good  pasture  grass. 

CROSS  FOR  BEEP 

At  the  present  time  the  great  majority 
of  Canadian  cattle  are  grades  or  crosses.' 
This  condition  will  likely  prevail  for 
many  decades,  but  the  percentage  of  pure- 
breds  should  increase  and  we  believe  it 
will.  Crossing,  carried  beyond  the  first 
generation,  is  dangerous.  Crossing  beef 
and  dairy  breeds  is  bad  practice.  The 
first  cross  of  any  two  of  the  beef  breeds 
usually  produces  a  hardy,  good-doing  calf 
but  there  is  little  if  anything  to  be  gained 
by  this  practice.  It  is  generally  consid- 
ered better  business  to  breed  pure.  Any 
one  of  the  three  breeds  mentioned  is  good 
enough  to  keep  pure  and  none  needs  im- 
provement from  another.  There  is  little 
need  of  crossing. 

GRADING  UP 
Grading  up  is  excellent  practice.  A 
continuous  use  of  high  class  sires  of  the 
same  breed  generation  after  generation 
will,  provided  the  sires  are  prepotent, 
soon  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  of 
the  herd  to  a  level  where  the  breeder  is 
sure  of  getting  smooth,  deep-fleshed  cattle 
°l  good  feeding  quality.  The  breeder 
should  stick  to  one  breed  of  sire  and  after 
he  has  a  good  herd  established  he  may 
care  to  start  in  a  modest  way  with  pure- 
breds.  Always,  however,  stick  to  one 
breed.  Select  the  one  preferred  and  stay 
with  it  on  the  straight  and  narrow  road 
to  success. 

AWAY  WITH  THE  SCRUB 
Notwithstanding  the  great  work  ac- 
complished by  Canadian  breeders  there 
are  too  many  scrubs  constantly  being 
sold  on  our  largest  markets.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  use  of  inferior  sires. 
The  percentage  of  pure-bred  sires  in  use 
is  still  lamentably  small.  It  may  run 
anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent. 
There  is  room  for  a  great  work  in  the 
improvement  of  the  sires  used.  The 
scrub  sire  should  have  no  place  in  any 
herd.  Even  where  cows  are  bred  for 
milk  only  and  afterwards  are  destined 
for  the  block  the  sire  used  should  be  a 
good  pure-bred.  Calves  from  such  when 
mated  with  the  grade  milking  cow,  are 
easily  worth  more  than  double  the  value  of 
the  calf  from  the  same  cow  and  sired  by 
a  scrub  bull.  If  a  cow  is  worth  breeding 
at  all  nothing  but  a  first-class  sire  should 
be  used. 
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THE   O.A.C.   HOPES   TO   HELP 

The  editor  has  asked  me  what  the  O.  A. 
C.  can  do  to  help.  Simply  this — maintain 
at  the  College  good  herds  of  the  leading 
breeds  that  students  and  visitors  may 
study  them  at  their  best,  and  be  encour- 
aged to  start  upon  the  right  lines.  One 
of  the  best  breeding  herds  of  Shorthorns 
in  the  country  was  founded  and  built  up 
at  the  College  by  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Day.  It 
is  a  credit  to  any  man  and  remains  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  Prof.  Day's 
quarter  century  of  good  work  for  the  live 
stock  industry  at  the  College.  The  sur- 
plus stock  from  this  herd  has  been,  and  is, 
available  to  breeders  at  their  own  prices 
at  the  annual  College  sale.  In  Herefords 
and  Angus  a  number  of  good  individuals 
have  been  maintained  for  classroom  pur- 
poses. It  is  hoped  that  these  breeds  may 
be  strengthened,  but,  of  course,  there  is  a 
limit  to  breeding  operations  which  may  be 
carried  out  on  one  farm.  However,  the 
idea  is  to  help  all  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  all  the  good  breeds. 

This  article  doesn't  state  definitely 
what  we  owe  to  the  breeders  of  beef  cattle. 
The  text  is  too  big  for  one  short  sermon. 
If  it  has  led  the  reader  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  source  of  juicy  steaks, 
tender  roasts  and  tasty  broils  it  has 
served  some  useful  purpose  and  the  writer 
will  feel  satisfied  to  go  on  and  boost  for 
better  beef  cattle  another  time. 


THE  TREND  OF  THE  MARKETS 

Continued  from  page  9 

currants,  $3  per  large  basket;  red  currants, 
$2:  cherries,  $2  to  $2.25;  peaches,  $1.60  for 
large  leno  baskets;  and  lawton  berries,  25c 
per  quart. 

Loose  hay  at  Toronto  has  been  bringing  $20 
per  ton,  and  baled  hay  at  Montreal,  $14.50 
per  ton.  Baled  hay  on  local  farmers'  markets 
over  Ontario  has  been  bringing  from  $11  per 
ton  up  to  $19,  and  loose  hay  all  the  way  from 
$9  to  $18. 

The  new  wheat  price  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  writing,  but  it  will 
only  be  slightly  above  the  $2.23%  at  Fort 
William,  in  order  to  accommodate  the*  in- 
crease in  freight  rates. 

Coarse  grains  are  fairly  steady,  oats  sell- 
ing at  93c  to  94c  at  Toronto,  and  85c  to  87c 
at  outside  points.  At  Winnipeg,  No.  2  C.  W. 
oats  are  quoted  at  90c  and  at  Montreal,  $1.01. 


Professor  Goes  Farming 

Prof.  Pew  of  Iowa  State  College,  for 
six  years  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department,  has  resigned  to  go  farming 
wilii  his  father  on  a  1100-acre  farm  in 
Ohio.  Professor  Pew  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  for  years  in  the  exhibitions  and 
judging  rings  in  the  Central  States  and 
is  to  appear  at  Toronto  this  year  as  a 
judge  of  Shorthorns. 


Hold   Back  the  Money 

A  wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  buyers 
of  purebred  Holsteins,  says  the  Holstein 
Register,  is  to  hold  back  a  part  of  the 
purchase  price  until  certificates  of  reg- 
istry and  transfer  have  been  received. 
This  measure  furnishes  an  effective  anti- 
dote to  the  trouble  sure  to  result  from 
the  careless  and  irregular  business  habits 
of  many  sellers.  Without  exception,  they 
want  the  money  promptly  for  the  stock 
they  sell;  and  they  will  not  forget  or 
neglect  any  of  the  prescribed  business 
forms  or  regulations  for  which  the  money 
is  made  to  wait.  The  plan  should  be 
generally  adopted,  for  lax  methods  with 
regard  to  transfer  and  registration 
papers  are  a  great  source  of  injury  to 
the  Holstein  business. 


Standard  Feeds  From  Ontario 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is  being  shown 
by  Ontario  farmers  in  an  announcement 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  our 
last  issue  in  connection  with  "Standard 
Dairy  Cattle  and  Hog  Feeds  for  Ontario 
Farmers,"  which  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  projecting  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the 
Organization  of  Resources  Committee.  In 
order  to  avoid  confusion  farmers  should 
take  note  that  the  proper  party  to  write 
to  for  prices,  deliveries,  etc.,  is  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hart,  Director  of  Co-operation  and 
Markets  Branch,  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto. 


England's  Increased  Farming 

According  to  the  Morning  Post  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Prothero,  the  British  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  painted  a  cheerful  outlook 
in  England  over  the  new  acres  under  the 
plow.     He  said: 

"To-day  the  acreage  under  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats  is  the  highest  ever  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  agriculture.  That 
is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  the 
war.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
allotments  has  been  increased  by  800,000, 
which  means  something  like  800,000  tons 
of  produce  raised  additionally,  a  big  sav- 
ing in  transport,  and  an  improvement 
socially  and  morally.  This  advance  has 
been  effepted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  500,000  fewer  laborers  on  the 
land.  It  is  because  of  that  decrease  of 
labor  that  the  appeal  is  being  made  for 
more  women.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
assembly  of  British  farmers  will  hold 
back  men  who .  can  possibly  be  spared 
when  the  alternative  is  our  troops  being 
driven  back  by  overwhelming  numbers 
and  butchered  on  the  beach  by  German 
guns.  The  promise  of  the  harvest  is  not 
yet  fulfilled,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
done.  Women's  work  on  the  land  is  a 
vital  necessity.  I  know  the  work  they 
are  asked  to  do  is  hard,  bringing  with  it 
discomforts,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  poorly  paid.  Life  on  the  land  is  not 
luxurious,  but  it  brings  health  with  it,  and 
the  women  have  the  conviction  that  they 
are  do.ng  something  in  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  to  make  victory  sure." 


The  hogs 


admitted  to  the  feeding  yards  after 

all    rtoughs   are  filled. 


Kingsville,  Ont. 
Several  months  ago  I  filled  in  a  coupon 
to  have  a  free  trial  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine.  /  have  read  the  copies  you 
have  mailed  me  and  am  very  interested 
in  them  and  I  feel  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
me  in  many  ways.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Farmers'  Magazine. 

James  Bunn. 
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CILSON  TRACTOR 


THE  STANDARDIZED  TRACTOR 

— is  a  business  machine  designed  along  sound 
mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth, wkh  do  freak 
features.    15-30  h. p. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and  rock  bottom  prices. 
GILSON    MFG.  CO.  Ltd. 

371S    YORK   ST.  GUELPH,   CAN.      37 


Concrete  Machinery  for 
the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer 
pays  for  itself  in  7 
days.  Write  for  Spe- 
cial Offers.  Crushers, 
Brick,  Block,  Tile 
Machines,  Power  Mix- 
ers, etc.  New  and 
Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER  BROTHERS,  Limited 
181  Spadina  Ave.  -  Toronto 


iss 


iMSfflosB 


1  Lowest  Prices 

■hipped  subject  to  inspection 


N.  SMITH,  138  York  Street,  Toronto 


Isnismsiiismsiug  isniniii— hi— in£l 


A  Book  for 
Modern    Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.00.  Will  give 
the  farmer  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  dollars  and 
time. 

The  Modern  Gas 
Tractor 

Its      construc- 
tion,      utility, 
operation    and 
repair.        This 
book  is  a  prac- 
tical     treatise 
covering  every 
branch   of  up- 
to  -  date       gas 
tractor    en- 
gineering. 
By  VICTOR 
W.  PAGE 
M.S.A.E. 

Over  225  illustrations  and  folding 
plates. 

Mail  two  dollars  to-day  and  get  this 
book — keep  it  handy  for  reference 
and  study.    Address  order  to 

The    Farmers'     Magazine 

143  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 


In   the  Poultry  \ard 


The  Daddy  of  the  Flock 

By  J.  Ernest  Place 


WHILE    so 
devoted 


much  attention  is  being 
to  trap-nesting  and  egg- 
laying  competitions,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  under-estimate  the  importance  of  very 
careful  selection  of  males  for  the  breed- 
ing pens. 

When  we  consider  that  the  influence 
of  a  single  male  is  distributed  over  the 
offspring  of  a  number  of  females,  it  be- 
comes quite  apparent  that  extreme  care 
in  the  selection  of  males  is  imperative. 

Although  it  has  been  definitelv  estab- 
lished by  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
heredity  in  poultry  that  the  capacity  for 
heavy  laying  is  transmitted  through  the 
sons  of  the  hen  to  the  daughters  of  the 
next  generation,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  all  the  sons  of  all  the  heavy 
laying  herts  are  suitable  for  perpetuating 
the  propensity  for  high  egg  records. 

There  are  instances  (where  hens  are 
kept  confined  or  in  limited  yard  area, 
and  compelled  to  eat  too  stimulating  feed 
so  as  to  induce  heavy  laying)  of  impaired 
digestion  and  generally  weakened  consti- 
tutions, with  the  result  that  the  sons 
of  these  hens  are  not  always  desirable 
to  be  used  as  breeders.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  a  marked  difference  in  vitality 
even  in  the  individual  sons  of  a  specific 
hen.  Inasmuch  as  the  development  of 
eggs  involves  the  conversion  of  material 
from  one  form  to  another,  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  assimilation,  it 
follows  that  a  heavy  laying  hen  must 
possess  strong  digestive  organs.  Further, 
if  we  wish  to  increase  the  capacity  for 
egg  production  we  must  increase  the 
ability  for  digesting  large  amounts  of 
food. 

The  writer  desires  to  impress  the  idea 
that  while  selecting  the  sons  of  the  heavy 
layers  for  heading  the  breeding  pens,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  these  males 
also  possess  unquestionable  constitutional 
vigor. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this 
discussion  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great 
range   of  difference   in    constitution   be- 


tween males  of  the  same  variety  and  age, 
Illustration  number  one  shows  the  head 
of  a  type  desirable  as  a  breeder.  The 
head  proper  is  compact  .and  deep;  the 
eye,  prominent  and  clear.  There  is  a 
good,  strong  comb  development,  with 
heavy  wattles;  both  being  indications  of 
prepotency.  The  beak  is  short  and  stout 
and  the  neck  compact  and  well  poised.  In 
general  appearance  and  carriage  he  is 
alert  and  erect. 

Illustration  number  two  shows  a 
type  of  constitutional  weakness.  Careful 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  long, 
flat  head.  Note  the  dull,  receding  eye; 
the  long,  slender  beak.  The  comb  and 
wattles  of  this  male  are  poorly  developed, 
The  neck  is  slender  and  carried  with  a 
stooping  effect. 

Both  these  birds  are  White  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerels;  they  are  of  the  same  age 
and  were  selected  and  marked  for  their 
respective  characters  when  a  few  weeks 
old.  Number  one  made  rapid  growth 
and  increase  in  weight,  while  number  two 
never  matured  to  fair  average  size,  and 
at  one  year  old  he  was  very  sparsely 
meated,  light  weight  and  quite  unfit  to 
use  as  a  breeder. 

Illustration  number  three  (3)  shows 
the  general  conformation  of  a  desirable 
type.  This  bird  is  of  excellent  constitu- 
tion and  is  bred  from  a  hen  with  a  high 
egg  record. 

There  are  several  indications  of  con- 
stitutional vigor,  which  can  readily  be 
recognized  by  anyone  who  cares  to  give 
a  little  attention  when  handling  fowls. 
Considering,  again,  that  the  egg-laying 
propensity  is  transmitted  through  the 
sons,  and  involves  the  digestion  of  large 
amounts  of  food;  also  that  good  diges- 
tion depends  upon  good  circulation,  it 
follows  that  the  circulation  of  the  pros- 
pective breeding  male  should  admit  of 
no  doubt.  This  can  usually  be  ascertained 
by  the  temperature  of  the  shanks,  except 
in  extremely  cold  weather.  Birds  having 
warm  shanks  are  generally  found  on  the 


J.  Ernest  Place,  the  writer,  is  the  poultryman 
of  the  big  Larkin  farms  at  Niagara.  He  has  to 
make  the  poultry  plant  pay  and  has  had  one  of 
the  best  experiences  on  U.S.  Minorca  and  White 
Leghorn  farms.  His  ideas  are  all  moulded  from 
hard,  practical  facts  and  he  has  consented  to 
write  for  FARMERS'.  Watch  his  article  in  the 
Autumn   Planning   Number. — Editor. 


No. 


1 — The  Desirable 
Head. 


No.  2— The  Weakling's 
Head. 
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roosts  at  night  with  full  crops.  While 
those  whose  shanks  are  cold  have  par- 
tially filled,  and  sometimes  empty  crops. 
These  fellows  are  amongst  the  "unde- 
sirables" and  their  use  as  breeders,  even 
if  mated  to  good  heavy  laying  hens,  will 
most  likely  result  very  unfavorably. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  best  layers 
of  the  yellow-skinned  varieties  become 
pale  in  shanks,  beak  and  body  after  a 
period  of  continuous  heavy  laying,  owing 
to  the  surplus  fat  of  the  body  having 
been  used  in  the  development  of  yolks, 
the  capacity  for  acquiring  pigment  mat- 


ter is  very  desirable  and  this  is  to  be 
attained  by  using  males  with  deep  color 
in  shanks  and  beak.  Such  birds  are 
amongst  the  best  types  of  health  and 
vigor,  while  males  of  the  naturally  yel- 
low legged  varieties  with  pale  shanks 
are  amongst  the  "physically  unfit." 


You  can't  beat  it! 


THE  roofing  material  our  fathers — our  grandfathers — 
used  on  their  buildings.    The  material  that  mahes  a 
roof  which  gives  a  generation  and  more  of  perfect  service. 

Although  men  have  for  years  been  experimenting  with  roofing 
materials,  there  is  today  known  to  the  builder,  engineer  or 
scientist    no    more    lasting    and    satisfactory    product    than 


British  Columbia 


Red 
Cedar 


Shingles 


Decay  proof,  weather  resisting,  storm  defying — its  solid  cedar 
covering  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  1  inch  provides  a  roof  which, 
when  properly  laid,  gives  a  lifetime  of  satisfactory  service 
without  repair  or  renewal. 

Send  for  our  Shingle  Booklet — tells  you  all  about  British 
Columbia  Red  Cedar  Shingles — why  they  are  superior — 
proofs  as  to  durability,  etc. — a  handbook  every  person 
intending  to  build  should  read. 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 


Trademarked  British  Columbia  Red 
Cedar  Shingles  are  true  to  grade — you 
can    get    them    from    your    local    dealer. 


THE 

Shingl^Agency 
British  Columbia 

Standard  Bank  Building, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
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issell" 
Disk  Harrows 


The  Bissell 
Disk  Harrows 
have  great  cap- 
acity for  hard 
work,  the  disk 
entering  the 
ground  natur- 
ally and  leaving 
behind  it  a  finely 
pulverized  soil. 
This     is    the   secret  of  good  tillage. 

The  frame  on  the  Bissell  Harrow  is  directly  over  the  gangs,  the 
draught  being  well  back  where  the  work  is  being  done.  The  horses 
do  not  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  pole,  levers,  braces  or  frame. 
This  feature  is  important,  and  herein  lies  one  great  advantage  of 
Bissell  Disk  Harrows. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  manufacturers  of  Bissell 
Disk  Harrows  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  particular  imple- 
ment and  spent  years  of  time  and  effort  in  perfecting  the  present 
Bissell  Disk  Harrow.  The  result  is  that  to-day  it  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  far  in  advance  of  any  other  similar  implement  for  culti- 
vation. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES 

The  Bissell  Disk  Harrows  combine  the  important  features  of 
great  capacity  for  hard  work,  thoroughness  of  cultivation,  lightness 
of  draught,  ease  on  the  horses,  and  strong,  substantial,  durable 
construction.    Built  also  in  sizes  suitable  for  use  with  Tractors. 

4 

T.  E.   BISSELL  CO.,   LTD.,   ELORA,  ONT. 

All  readers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Bissell  Disk  Harrows  at 
the  Toronto,  London  and  Ottawa  Exhibitions;  also  to  see  the  tractor 
Disk  Harrows  work  at  the  Farming  Demonstration,  Cobourg,  Sept. 
17th-20th.     See  also  advt.  on  page  36. 


The  point  to  remember  here  is:  That 
as  the  hen  disposes  of  coloring  matter 
in  laying  eggs,  the  male  should  be  able 
to  introduce  the  ability  to  acquire  color- 
ing matter.  A  useful  guide  in  selecting 
breeding  males  by  comparison  of  heads 
is  to  imagine  a  line  drawn  from  the  point 
of  the  beak  to  the  foremost  part  of  the 
comb.  It  may  generally  be  depended 
upon  that  the  nearer  this  line  approaches 
the  perpendicular,  the  stronger  constitu- 
tioned  the  male  will  be. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  of  feed 
there  is  quite  a  natural  desire  to  get  the 
surplus  cockerels  ,off  to  market  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  However,  if  all  the  quick- 
ly-growing males  are  sent  to  market  be- 
fore selecting  the  breeders  for  another 
year  there  will  be  a  danger  of  parting 
with  the  best  and  reproducing  the  un- 
desirable types.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood by  commercial  poultrymen  that  "a 
good  broiler  makes  a  good  breeder;" 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  select  and 
mark  the  most  promising  males  before 
marketing  begins.  In  order  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  material  and 
labor,  it  is  necessary  that  careful  at- 
tention is  directed  to  increasing  produc- 
tiveness.    A  single  male  possessing  the 


right  characteristics  can  exert  a  wonder- 
ful influence  over  the  prosperity  of  the 
flock,  while  a  poorly-bred,  carelessly 
selected  one  can  bring  about  disastrous 
results. 

There  can  be  no  standing  still  in  the 
breeding  of  poultry.  You  will  go  either 
forward  or  backward,  and  the  extent  of 
your  progress  or  retrogression  will  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  care  you  be- 
stow upon  the  selection  of.  breeders, 
especially  the  "Daddy"  of  the  flock. 


LANGSHANS 

By  A.  P.  Marshall 

The  Langshans  is  the  lightest  of  the 
Asiatic  breeds  and  yet  is  a  fowl  of  good 
size,  cocks  weighing  9%  lbs.,  cockerels 
8  lbs.,  hens  TV2  lbs.  and  pullets  6%  lbs. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the 
Langshan  are  such  as  to  very  much  pro- 
nounce its  height  and  depth,  not  so  much 
because  of  extreme  legginess  or  stiltiness, 
but  on  account  of  great  depth  of  body  and 
long  tail  feathers,  carried  nearly  erect, 
forming  a  V  shaped  back  that  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  being  short. 

A  well-proportioned     bird     with  erect 


carriage  and  deep  body  and  proportion- 
ately long  legs  and  tail  make  a  bird  both 
striking  and  commanding  in  appearance, 
which  will  never  fail  to  attract  admira- 
tion. Males  sometimes  have  tail  feathers 
even  as  long  as  sixteen  to  seventeen 
inches. 

This  is  probably  the  one  breed  of  poul- 
try of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
real  large  and  yet  has  very  graceful  lines. 
The  tight,  hard  feathering  and  long, 
graceful  tail  allowed  for  no  clumsiness 
of  appearance,  and  make  the  Langshan 
quite  distinctive. 

The  breed  is  therefore  attractive,  has 
good  size  to  dress  reasonably  well  and 
some  strains  have  been  bred  to  give  sat- 
isfactory results  in  eggs.  While  the 
thighs  and  legs  are  feathered,  this  feath- 
ering is  light  and  only  on  the  outside  toe. 

The  varieties  are  black  and  white.  The 
black  must  be  of  a  lustrous  greenish 
black  throughout  and  the  white  variety 
pure  white.  The  comb  (regular  single) 
as  well  as  the  face  and  earlobes  are  bright 
red,  the  body  white,  eyes  black  or  dark 
brown,  and  the  legs  and  toes  are  a  bluish 
black,  showing  pink  between  the  scales; 
web  and  bottom  of  foot  are  pinkish  white. 
In  the  white  variety  the  legs  and  feet  are 
but  a  trifle  lighter  than  the  black,  be- 
coming slaty-blue  instead  of  bluish-black. 

The  whites  have  not  been  as  popular 
as  the  black  variety  and  have  in  conse 
nuence  not  been  bred  to  the  same  per 
fection,  the  specimens  being  more  fre 
quently  undersized  and  lacking  in  that 
striking  reachy,  though  well  balanced  ap 
pearance  so  marked  in  the  blacks.  This 
is  a  breed  that  can  well  please-the  fan- 
ciers desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  meat  and  eggs  in 
quantity. 


Simcoe,  R.R.  No.  4 
Will  you  please  send  to  the  following  ad- 
dress of  a  friend,  Farmers'  Magazine  for  one 
year.  I  have  been  an  admiring  reader  for 
the  past  two  months.  If  possible,  begin  with 
the  July  number,  containing  "The  Passing  of 
the  Family  Altar." 

ARNOLD  A.  WERNER. 


No.   3 — Genera!   conformation   of   a   desirable   type. 
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How  Our  Selection  of  Men 
Aids  Your  Selection  of  Oils 

TTTE  quality  of  all  things  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  work- 
ers and  those  who  instruct  and  train  them.     Training  and  experi- 
ence increase  the  product  of  your  fields  and  produce  higher  quality 
grain.    So  it  is  with  oil  refining. 

Scientific  Refining,  as  originated  by  us,  is  founded  upon  this  vital 
principle.  We  realized  that  nature  had  given  us  her  best  crude  material, 
that  in  many  respects  mechanical  processes  were  fully  developed  and  that, 
therefore,  the  test  of  quality  depended  upon  the  workmen. 

En-ar-co    National    Motor    Oil 

Made  by  Graduate  Workmen 

What  the  training  camp  is  to  great  armies,  En-ar-co  instruction  is  to  the  re- 
fining of  petroleum  products.  Skilled  instructors  train  each  man.  Advancement 
depends  upon  knowledge.  And  so  each  workman  seeks  to  merit  his  master  degree 
— to  become  an  En-ar-co  Graduate. 

Thus  we  select  men  for  responsible  tasks.  And  these  are  the  men  who 
produce  petroleum  products  for  better  lubrication — greater  power.  Thu9 
we  produce  oils  that  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  hands  and  minds  can 
make. 

For  All  Types  of  Motors 

Tractors,    Automobiles,  Aeroplanes,  Trucks,  Gas    Engines    and  Motor 
Boats  give  better  service  and  last  longer  when  lubricated  with  En-ar-co 
National  Motor  Oil.     And  there's  equal  satisfaction  in    White  Rose 
Gasoline  and  other  En-ar-co  Products.      Try  them  now.     Learn 
for  yourself  what  many  thousands  know — that  the  best  is  none 
too  good  for  your  motor. 

Get  This  Handy  Oil  Can — Sent  FREE 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  long  spouted  can  that 
enables    you    to    oil    the    hard-to-reach    parts. 
You'll  find  no  other  like  it  anywhere. 
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anadian  Oil 

1211  Ex 
Toronto 


Companies,  Limited 

celsior  Life  Building 

Ontario 


Tear  or  Cut  Out  —  Mail  Today 

NOTE:  This  can  will  not  be  sent  unless 
you  alve  make  of  your  auto  or  tractor. 
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YOUR  CAR. 
BECOMES  A  TRACTOR 


You  have  the  power  plant  for  a  tractor  on  your 
farm  now.  Don't  buy  another — use  this  power 
which  you  already  own,  which  is  standing  idle  in  your  automobile. 
Buy  a  GUARANTEED  Tractor.  Attach  it  to  your  car— it  fits  any 
make — and  will  do  4  to  8-horse  work,  depending  en  the  power  plant 
of  your  car,  with  absolutely  no  injury  to  the  car  or  engine. 
This  is  practical  economy — you  really  get  your  money's  worth  out 
of  your  automobile — something  you  can  never  do  if  you  use  it  only 
for  driving. 

Your  automobile  power  plant  is  an  ideal  tractor  power-plant.  This 
is  proved  by  actual  work  done  by  thousands  of  farmers. 

GUARANTEED  TRACTOR 

attached  to  any  ordinary  car  will  pull  a  2-bottom,  14-inch  plow  in  heavy  stub- 
ble or  on  new  breaking.  With  a  high-powered  car  it  will  do  much  better. 
On  an  ordinary  car  it  will  pull  a  seeder,  a  disc  harrow,  a  gang  harrow,  or 
spring-tooth  harrow.  It  will  do  cultivating  or  haul  a  good  load  along  country 
roads  at  3  to  5  miles  an  hour.  It  is  ideal  for  summer-fallowing,  pulling  two 
plows  or  doing  four-horse  work. 

The  GUARANTEED  tractor  has  proven  itself  a  wonderfully  efficient  and 
valuable  auxiliary  power  for  farms.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
it.    Write  today  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS'  TRACTOR  CO.,  LIMITED 
236  Sherbrooke  St.  West  -        -        MONTREAL 

Agents:    FRANK  HAYES,  707  Bank  of   Hamilton   Bldg.,  Toronto. 
GENERAL  UTILITIES  CO.,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau. 
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STYLISH,  DURABLE  COAT 
OF  RICH  MINK  MARMOT  45 
inches  in  length ,  mads  from  selected 
full-furred  skins  in  the  newest 
design.  Deep  sailor  collar,  front  belt 
as  shown,  richly  lined  with  fancy 
poplin  and  finished  with  rusching. 
A  garment  that  well  illustrates 
the  remarkable  price  savings 
derived  from  our  FUR  FASHION 
BOOK.  MUFF  in  smart  round 
shape,  finished  with  silk  cuffs  and 
wrist  cord. 

M  724,  Coat  Delivered..  .$112.50 
M  725,  Muff  Delivered.. .      12. 50 


Because  in  the  first  place,  we  secure  the  Raw  Furs  direct 
from  the  Trapper  for  cash — in  fact,  we  buy  more  raw  furs 
direct  from  the  Trapper  for  cash  than  any  other  firm  in 
Canada — then  we  select  the  best  and  most  suitable  skins 
and  make  them  up  into  the  famous  Hallam  Guaranteed 
Fur  Garments — which  we  sell  to  you  directly  by  mail 
"From  Trapper  to  Wearer"  for  cash.  This  does  away 
with  all  middlemen's  profits  and  you   receive  the   benefit. 


BEHIND  EVERY  GARMENT  15  THIS 


GUARANTEE 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  Dot  satisfied  with  a 
Hallam  Fur  Garment  simply  send  it  back  and  we 
wilt  at  once  return  your  money  in  full  without 
question. 


THIS  STUNNING  SET 
OF  BLACK  WOLF  is  re- 
markable value.  Large  scarf 
infashionable  two-skin  design , 
finished  with  heads  and  tails  . 
MUFF  is  roomy  warm  pillow 
shape  trimmed  as  shown. 
The  fur  is  of  a  rich  jet  black 
glossy  appearance  and  is 
exceedingly     serviceable, 

M  886, 
Set  De- 
livered. 
$15.50 


HALLAM' 


1319 

FUR  FASHION  BOOK 


It  is  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing-  a 
wonderfully  extensive  range  of  Fur  Sets  and 
Fur  Garments — we  do  not  think  there  is  a  fur 
book  published  in  Canada  equal  to  this — it 
contains  48  pages  and  cover,  with  over  300 
illustrations  of  beautiful  furs,  photographed 
on  real  living  people.  This  shows  you  how 
the  furs  actually  appear.  It  also  gives  a  lot 
of  information  about  Fur  fashions.  The 
articles  shown  here  are  taken  from  this  Fash- 
ion Book  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  money. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919 
Fur  Fashion  Book — it  will  save  you  money. 

Address  in  full  as  below 
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No.  618 

HALLAM 

Building 
TORONTO 
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THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CON  PANYT LIMITED.  MONTREAL  TORONTO.  WINNIPEG. 


K  A  R  M  E  R  S  '    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


A  Truck  for  the  Farmer 

FARM  equipment  which  will  effect  a  time  and  labor- 
saving,  and  therefore  a  money-saving,  must  be  care- 
fully considered  by  every  good  farmer  now-a-days. 

The  farm  wagon,  which  for  years  was  the  most  useful 
of  all  farm  equipment,  is  now  being  replaced  on  the  best 
farms  by  a  sturdy,  dependable  motor  truck.  The  truck 
will  haul  any  farm  product — fruit,  grain,  vegetables, 
stock,  fertilizer,  or  wood — around  the  farm,  or  to  the 
town  or  city  many  miles  distant,  in  half  the  time,  and 
at  a  much  lower  cost. 

The  Ford  One-Ton  truck  is  a  rapid,  economical  and 
very  serviceable  means  of  transport.  One  of  these  on 
your  farm  will  save  you  weeks  of  time  in  a  single  season 
and  will  enable  you  to  pass  through  a  crisis  of  labor  short- 
age with  less  difficulty. 

The  Ford  truck  is  supplied  as  a  chassis  only.  This  per- 
mits you  to  select  any  of  the  many  body  styles  especially 
designed  for  the  Ford  truck  and  already  on  the  market. 
Thus  you  can  mount  the  one  which  suits  your  individual 
requirements. 

Price  $750  f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont. 

See  any  Ford  Dealer  in  Canada,  or  write  for  a  catalog 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 


Three  of  the  many  body  styles  that  may  be  mounted  on  the  Ford  truck  chassis 
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>u  will  help  yourself  your  farm  and  your  nation 
by  studying  the  best  farm  methods  during  the  winter. 
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You  Can  Attend 
This  College 

Because:  Only  Public 
School  Education  is  neces- 
sary for   admittance. 

Because:  The  College  year 
commences  Sept.  20th  and 
closes  April  15th,  in  order 
that  students  may  work  at 
home  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Because:  The  tuition  fees 
for  Ontario  students  are 
only  $20.00  a  year,  and 
board  is  secured  at  the  low 
rate  of  $1.00  a  week. 

None  realize  it  more  than  the  Ontario  farmer.  His  is  one  of  the  three  principles  of  defence  upon 
which  all  others  rest,  and  he  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  safeguard  the  nation.  Nothing  will  assist 
him  more  in  this  noble  work  than  to  send  his  son  to  the  College  for  one  winter  or  more.  He  will  gather 
ideas  and  information  which  will  stand  for  greater  enthusiasm,  the  latest  practical  methods  as  proven 
by  actual  experience,  and  bigger  and  better  crops- from  the  old  homestead. 

This  will  increase  the  farm  produce  and  profits,  not  alone ;  it  will  develop  the  young  man  himself. 
Give  him  his  chance,  Let  him  get  out  to  rub  shoulders  with  other  young  men  from  all  parts  of  Canada. 
It  will  broaden  his  viewpoint  and  will  hasten  the  development  of  a  fine,  strong,  intelligent  manhood. 
The  Provincial  Government  makes  it  as  easy  as  possible  by  keeping  the  expense  at  an  extremely  low 
figure.  The  outlay  will  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold.  We  must  organize  for  success  after  the  war.  A 
scientific  agricultural  education  will  pay  the  young  man  and  it  will  pay  the  nation. 


We  live  in  Perilous  Times 


You  Can  Attend 
This  College   |fjj 

Because:  Five  months' 
holidays  in  the  summer 
give  many  students  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  money 
to  meet  college  expenses 
of  the  following  year. 
Because:  All  first-year 
students  are  paid  for  the 
work  they  do  on  the  farm. 
This  helps  to  pay  ex- 
penses. 

Because:  If  you  wish  to 
take  the  Four-Year  Course 
for  the  Degree  of  B.S.A., 
matriculation  standing  is 
not  necessary. 


The  two  winters'  course  includes  instruction  in — varie- 
ties and  culture  of  all  farm  crops,  care  and  judging  of  all 
farm  stock,  farm  dairying,  poultry  raising  and  vegetable 
growing,  farm  surveying  and  drainage,  road-making,  farm 
bookkeeping,  carpentry  and  blacksmithing,  farm  water  sup- 
ply, veterinary  treatment,  soils  and  fertilizers,  bees,  exter- 
mination of  insects  and  plant  diseases,  eradication  of  weeds, 
English  literature  and  composition,  public  speaking,  etc., 
etc.  The  whole  course  treats  of  subjects  which  are  of 
practical  interest  on  every  farm.  The  result  is  a  practical 
education  which  can  be  applied  to  all  farm  work. 


Learn  more  about  the  Courses  which  the  Col- 
lege offers.  Write  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  for  a  College  calendar,  which 
gives  full  information.  It  will  be  mailed  imme- 
diately on  request.      Mention  this  advertisement. 

The  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture 

PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS.  TORONTO 


Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry, 

Miclster  of  Agriculture 


Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
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WHEN  considering  the  purchase  of  a  Tractor,  remember  that  it  is  the  plow  that 
turns  the  furrow.  The  best  Tractor  will  do  inferior  work  with  a  poor  plow.  Do 
not  experiment — insist  upon  getting  the  plow  that  successful  farmers  everywhere 
have  found  most  satisfactory  in  every  possible  soil  condition — right  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship.     Then  vou  get  the  results  you  are  looking  for. 


Read  This  Letter  From  a  Prominent  Farmer. 
Your  Experience  Can  Be  the  Same 

4Tt  affords  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to 
recommend  your  two-furrow  Light  Tractor 
Plow  t  o  anyone  requiring  a  plow  of  this 
kind. 

"I  am  using  the  Fordson  Tractor  and 
Cockshutt  Plow,  and  am  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  outfit.  I  plowed  about  sixty 
acres  of  stubble,  and  did  a  first-class  job. 
The  plow  never  gave  me  any  bother  in 
any  way,  and  I  find  it  most  easily  handled. 
I  am  now  breaking  new  land,  and  the  out- 
fit is  going  right  along.  We  are  breaking 
from  four  to  five  acres  per  day. 

"I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  Cock- 
shutt Plows,  and  am  certainly  not  dis- 
appointed in  your  Light  Tractor  Plow. 
Anyone  intending  purchasing  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  getting  a  Cockshutt. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  taken  in 
the  outfit  in  this  district,  and  without  fail 
T  highly  recommend  the  Cockshutt  Plow. 
"Yours  very  tru'y, 

R.    MACKAY." 
Semans,   June   6th,    1918. 


Cockshutt  Tractor  Plows 

Automatic  power  lift  arrangement  raises  and  lowers 
bottoms  instantly.  Operator  of  tractor  controls  this 
feature  by  the  pull  of  a  cord.  Bottoms  raise  high  and 
level  when  out  of  ground.  Lever  for  changing  depth 
of  work  is  placed  convenient  to  operator.  Hitch  is  in- 
stantly adjustable  to  suit  any  make  of  tractor. 

Many  years  of  successful  plow  building  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  field  conditions  in  every  part  of  Canada 
enable  us  to  build  plows  that  give  the  kind  of  service 
you  need  in  these  strenuous  times. 


See    our  nearest  agent,  or  write  us  for 

descriptive  booklet  showing  equipment 

for  power  farming. 


Cockshutt    Plow 
Limited 
Brantford,  Ont. 


Sold      in      Eastern 
Ontario,        Quebec 
and  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces   by 


The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd. 

SMITH'S  FALLS 
Montreal  St.  John 


! 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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DUST  PROOFALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 

Predominates  at  every  tractor  demonstration.  Rated  to  pull  three  plows,  it  pulls  four  under 
average  working  conditions.  At  Brandon,  at  Minot,  N.D.,  at  Salina,  Kansas,  LAUSON  Tractors 
were  conspicuous  for  dependable  performance  and  low  operating  cost  on  kerosene  fuel. 

For  twenty-three  years 
The  John  Lauson  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of 
New  Holstein,  Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A.,  has  been 
building  quality  farm 
engines  in  l1/^  to  28 
H.P.  sizes  —  the  stand- 
ard of  farm  engine  ex- 
cellence. 

Be  sure  and  see 

the  LAUSON 

Perform 

The  LAUSON  is  an  all- 
round  tractor — built  as 
much  for  belt  work  as 
for  plowing.  It  has  a 
powerful  valve-in-head 
motor,  which  develops 
30%  surplus  power.  It 
burns  kerosene  success- 
fully. It  is  a  standard 
4-wheel  tractor,  suited 
to  any  farm  of  100  acres 
or  over. 

"Full  Jewelled"  Construction 

There  are  no  exposed  gears  on  the  LAUSON  15-25.  Even 
the  final  drive  gears  are  enclosed.  Transmission  gears 
run  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  a  dust-tight  case.  Even  the  inex- 
perienced operator  cannot  strip  the  LAUSON  gears,  be- 
cause of  a  patented  gear  shifting  device. 
24  Hyatt  and  Timken  Roller  and  Ball  Bearings  give  it 
the  quality  construction  of  a  "Full  Jewelled"  watch,  and 
insure  the  maximum  horse-power — both  at  the  belt  pulley 
and  at  the  drawbar.  A  LAUSON  will  earn  its  own  way 
on  any  farm  where  there's  a  reasonable  amount,  of  field 
work  and  belt  work  to  be  done.  .  . 

Meet  us  at  Cobourg 

Don't  miss  seeing  the  LAUSON  in  action.  Drive  it  your- 
self. See  how  easily  it's  handled — how  comfortably  it 
rides.  You'll  want  one.  In  any  case,  send  for  full  details 
and  specifications  contained  in  the  new  LAUSON  catalog. 

The  DE  LAVAL  CO.,  Limited,   PETERBOROUGH,  Ont. 

Distributors  for 

The  John  Lauson  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Is  Land  the  Next  Big  Boom? 

Why  Did  Big  Money,  Which  Sniffed  at  Farm  Investments,  Suddenly  Eat  One  Alive? 


IN  the  middle  of  June  a  very  curious 
thing  affecting  farm  values  in  the 
United  States  took  place  in  Wall 
street.  It  happened  so  quietly  that  very 
few  people  except  those  on  the  inside 
grasped  the  meaning  of  it;  and  those  on 
the  inside  don't  usually  shout  opportuni- 
ties from  the  housetops.  It  will  be  re- 
called in  the  middle  of  June,  income  taxes 
came  due,  corporation  taxes  came  due; 
and  the  welkin  rang  with  two  great 
drives — one  for  the  third  Liberty  Loan, 
another  for  the  Red  Cross.  There  wasn't 
any  loose  cash  lying  around  that  week. 
It  was  a  tight  squeak;  and  the  richest 
people  were  hardest  hit,  for  they  were 
paying  the  highest  taxes  and  they  were 
expected  to  take  the  biggest  sucscrip- 
tions  to  Liberty  Loan  and  Red  Cross. 

That  week  there  came  on  the  money 
market  a  new  form  of  bond  for  sale.  It 
offered  only  5%  per  cent,  compared  to 
Bethlehem  Steel's  7  per  cent.,  and  some 
of  the  street  railroads'  6  and  8  per  cent. 
It  came  so  shyly  on  the  market  that  it 
was  split  up  in  all  sorts  of  job  lots  from 
$25  bonds  to  $250,000,  and  it  was  fed 
out  carefully  all  over  the  country  and  so 
scattered  that  only  two  to  three  millions 
came  on  Wall  street,  the  rest  of  the 
sixty  millions  being  placed  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  first  day  the  big 
bankers  sniffed  at  the  bonds  and  ordered 
a  few  tentatively  for  their  customers. 
The  second  clay  the  telephone  rang  with 
repeat  orders  all  the  way  up  to  half  a 
million  at  a  whack.  The  third  day  the 
bonds  opened  like  a  land  boom;  but  there 
were  not  any  more  left  for  sale.  The 
whole  sixtv  millions  hid  been  sold,  and 
when  the  bond  brokers  figured  up  they 
found  their  buyers  had  been  the  richest 
and  most  conservative  men  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  repeat  orders  had  come 
from  the  men  who  bought  the  first  lot, 
and  the  brokers  .could  have  sold  a  hund- 
red times  more  bonds  than  they  had  to 
sell. 

Then  everybody  began  asking  all  at 
">nce,  what  were  those  bonds?  Why  did 
they  sell  so  easily  when  all  other  forms 
of  bonds  were  a  drug  on  the  market? 
Why  did  all  the  richest  Wall  street 
banks  grab  for  them? 

Please  rub  your  eyes  before  you  look 
at  the  answers  to  those  questions.  They 
were  farm  mortgage  bonds  issued  by  the 
Federal  Land  Banks,  covering  50  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  every  sort  of  farm 
m  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Those 
•  arm  bonds   sold    better     than     Liberty 


By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

SINCE  the  last  Victory  Loan  was 
floated,  farmers  generally  have 
taken  a  keener  interest  in  bonds  and 
investments.  They  have  seen  how 
the  bond  was  yielding  them  5%  per 
cent,  interest  and  know  the  security 
is  sound.  Naturally  they  take  more 
interest  now  in  investment  articles, 
Miss  Laut  has  consented  to  write 
for  Farmers'  Magazine  and  in  this, 
her  first  contribution,  hits  upon  the 
farm  loan  issues  of  the  U.S.  as  her 
subject.  It  is  extremely  interesting 
as  it  shows  how  capital  is  going 
where  there  are  no  taxes  to  pay. 
There  is  going  to  be  more  about  this 
later.  In  the  meantime  read  her 
article.  Wisdom  in  our  oivn  affairs 
comes  from  looking  at  questions 
from  all  angles. — Editor. 

Bonds,  steel  bonds,  and  street  railroad 
bonds,  and  they  have  a  rate  of  interest 
lower  than  any  except  the  Liberty  Bonds. 
Yes,  please  look  at  the  fact  again!     ft 


Sweet  Clover  as  a  crop  in  Ontario  has  assumed 
big  proportions.  This  is  a  second  cutting  on  the 
farm  of  J.  W.  McCrackin,  of  Listowell,  Ont. 
From  $50  to  $100  per  acre  is  being  made  from 
seed,  and  as  a  pasture  it  saves  the  day  in  any 
year,    dry    or     wet. 


has  been  a  truism  for  forty  years  that 
money  could  easily  be  borrowed  for  rail- 
roads, for  factories,  for  mining  "gold 
bricks";  but  for  farms,  unless  you  got 
it  privately  from  some  individual  inves- 
tor, no,  never!  Big  money  wasn't  going 
into  farms.  It  could  make  bigger  re- 
turns elsewhere.  You  haven't  heard  of 
Standard  Oil  running  a  farm,  have  you? 
It  runs  pretty  nearly  everything  else, 
but  farms,  no,  unless  in  axle  grease  sold 
for  machinery.  And  here  were  the  big- 
gest interests  in  Wall  street  fighting  for 
those  Federal  farm  land  bonds.    Why? 

It  need  scarcely  be  recalled  that  the 
Federal  farm  land  bonds  were  the  result 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Land  Bank  Act  in 
1916,  dividing  the  United  States  into 
twelve  great  federal  bank  regions,  to 
loan  money  on  thirty-year  payments  up 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  land  and 
20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  equipment. 
Then  against  the  face  value  of  the  mort- 
gages the  various  district  banks  were 
authorized  to  issue  bonds  guaranteed  by 
U.  S.  government  bonds,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. These  were  the  bonds  that  sold  in 
Wall  street  like  prizes  under  an  auction- 
eer's hammer.  They  sold  at  101  and 
jumped  overnight  to  102.  The  brokers, 
who  ordered  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
them  cleared  $5,000  while  they  slept. 

But  why  did  big  money,  which  has 
sniffed  at  farm  investments  for  forty 
years,  suddenly  eat  a  farm  investment 
alive  ? 

Explanations  are  all  very  well;  and 
here  they  are: 

The  farm  land  bonds  are  guaranteted 
by  the  U.  S.  government. 

They  are  also  doubly  secured  by  the 
value  of  the  land  mortgaged. 

No  matter  how  much  land  might  de- 
cline— and  it  is  now  on  the  increase 
everywhere — the  borrower  pays  back  a 
one  thirty-fifth  of  principal  each  year, 
and  that  makes  the  bonds  trebly  secure. 

Then,  the  bonds  are  exempt  from  fe- 
deral taxation.  They  are  exempt  from 
state  taxation.  They  are  exempt  from 
county  taxation,  and  when  you  consider 
that  in  Europe  incomes  of  $5,000  are  be- 
ing taxed  $2,000,  that  exemption  feature 
must  prove  mighty  attractive  to  the 
annuity  type  of  investor. 

Also  the  bonds  are  redeemable  on  de- 
mand in  gold. 

In  war,  other  forms  of  investment  may 
take  wings  to  themselves  and  fly  away. 
Land  can't.  War  profits  may  be  taxed 
out  of  existence  and  railroads  and  indus- 
trials may  or  may  not  come  back  to  the 
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old  levels  of  a  happy  hunting  ground  fo: 
investors. 

All  these  are  good  explanations  for  the 
sale  of  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds,  but  a, 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  only  straws 
showing  which  way  a  new  tide  of  capital 
is  setting. 

Capital,  representing  hoarded  savings, 
and  hoarded  savings  representing  hoarded 
work,  always  thinks  deeper  and  moves 
more  consciously  to  its  end  than  the  froth 
of  hand-to-mouth  people  on  the  tide;  and 
whatever,  the  reason,  a  tide  of  big 
money  is  to-day  setting  toivards  the  land. 
It  is  setting  towards  every  part  of  the 
land — not  East,  or  West,  or  North,  or 
South — but  wherever  there  are  good  in- 
vestments in  land  yielding  moderate 
secure  interest  on  money.  Hitherto,  when 
capital  has  gone  out  to  land,  it  has  been 
"to  blow"  itself  in  big  country  estates  that 
sink  more  money  than  they  ever  return, 
like  Mark  Twain's  gold  mine;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  movement  to-dav. 
Capital  is  going  into  land  to-day,  as  it 
went  into  government  bonds  formerly.  It 
is  going  to  build  up  and  sit  tight.  But  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  group  of  Wall  Street 
bankers  put  up  the  money  to  try  out  a 
2,000  acre  wheat  farm  in  Montana;  and 
right  now  another  big  group  are  figuring 
on  reclaiming  and  repeopling  the  12,000,- 
000  acres  of  semi-abandoned  arable  farms 
in  the  Eastern  States.  The  idea  is  not  to 
colonize.  Nor  is  it  to  make  farming  into 
"big  business."  This  group  figures  this 
way:  Suppose  there  are  12,000,000  acres 
of  arable  lands  uncultivated  in  the  East. 
Divide  this  up  in  200  acre  units.  Sell 
them  on  thirty  and  forty  year  payment 
plans  fully  equipped  for  immediate  re- 
turns. Charge  exactly  cost  plus  over- 
head about  1  per  cent.;  and  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest. What  safer  form  of  long  time 
investment?  Twelve  million  acres  divided 
in  200  acre  farms  units  would  mean  60,- 
000  productive  farms.  Suppose  each 
farm  produced  gross  $1,000  a  year.  There 
is  $60,000,000  of  essential  wealth  a  year; 
in  good  years  many  times  that.  What 
better  form  of  long  time  safe  investment? 
Farming  is  one  thing  that  war  dare  not 
tax  out  of  its  boots;  and  whether  the  war 
last  or  end,  the  farmers  of  this  continent 
must  feed  the  world  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Bolsheviki,  I.  W.  W.  and  all  the 
other  "isms"  for  expropriating  the  other 
fellow's  savings,  let  them  do  their  worst! 
Give  each  man  an  anchor  grip  on  his  own 
acres,  and  he  is  a  vested  righter  and  a  bul- 
wark of  stability. 

And  these  are  only  two  or  three  straws 
pointing  the  way  a  new  tide  is  setting  to- 
wards the  land.  It  is  a  curious  thin"1  that 
America  is  thn  —'  "nuntry  in  the  world 
where  the  land  owner  is  not  the  "^i^to- 
crat;  but  the  new  movement  ---•- >mises  a 
new  status  for  the  farmer  for  the  new 
century.  When  men  like  Vanderlip,  whose 
bank  has  expended  millions  in  South  Am- 
erica and  Russia,  come  back  to  the  Ameri- 
can farm  as  the  perfect  form  of  invest- 
ment, and  men,  like  Dupont,  who  has 
cleared  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  war, 
come  back  to  the  American  farm  as  the 
perfect  form  of  investment — it  is  pretty 
sure  indication  which  way  the  tid-  is  set- 
ting and  why.  A  month  ago,  one  of  the 
most  expert  land  valuators  of  the  United 
States  was  sent  scouting  to  renort  on  land 
value  prospects  to  another  group  of 
Wall  street  men. 

"What  is  your  judgment  on  the  farm 
outlook?"  I  asked  him. 

"My  judgment,"  he  answered,  "is  that 
every  acre  of  land  East  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  is  arable,  will  command  $200  an  acre 


within  ten  years."  "Land  is  scarce.  It  is 
certain  of  big  returns.  It  must  feed  the 
world.      It    cannot    be    ex-         '-^H    by 


heavy  taxes.  It  is  one  of  the  few  outlets 
left  for  capital  and  individual  effort  by 
the  war.     Land  is  the  next  big  boom." 


THE   OLD   FALL   FAIR 

COME  folks  go  tearin'  round,  sight  seein'  here  and  there,  and 
^  try  in'  to  fill  their  lungs  and  work?  with  sixteen  kinds  of  air. 
They  dash  off  to  the  station  for  to  catch  a  string  of  cars,  while 
still  the  moon's  out  talkin'  and  communin'  with  the  stars. 

They  go  to  cities  hot  and  dry,  raise  blisters  on  their  feet,  and 
perspiration  gravitates  from  neck  unto  the  feet. 

They  Jtave  to  get  dolled  up,  they  do,  and  take  away  a  box, 
wherem  to  pack  an  extra  shirt,  a  dickie  and  their  socks — and 
women  trail  a  carpet  bag,  a  shawl  strap  and  a  grip,  they  carry 
fourteen  hundred  pounds  upon  their  pleasure  trip. 

What  fun  there  be  in  goin'  about  at  this  here  time  of  year 
has  never  dawned  into  my  skull  nor  lodged  behind  my  ear. 

I'd  rather  %vait,  by  heck  I  would,  until  the  fall  fair  date,  and 
pull  my  savin's  then  and  go  a  mad  and  dizzy  gait.  And  take  a 
hunk  of  joy  that's  trimmed  with  peanuts  and  with  fizz,  and  meet 
the  neighbors,  John  and  Joe,  likewise  their  Ann  and  Lizz. 

We'll  take  the  calf,  we'll  take  the  colt,  we'll  take  the  old  grey 
mare,  and  fatten  'em  and  polish  them  in  ways  what's  strange 
and  rare.  We'll  take  of  pigs  a  whole  durn  pen,  of  shoats  sixteen 
or  more,  we'll  show  them  we've  got  pork  enough  to  win  this 
bloouiin'  war. 

We'll  wander  through  the  patch  of  corn  where  punkins  trail 
the  ground,  and  look  for  one  that's  like  a  tub,  'bout  fourteen  feet 
around. 

Of  mangels  too  we'll  dig  a  few,  the  whoppin'  gatepost  kind, 
tomatoes  liketvise  smooth  and  fat  and  soothin'  to  the  mind. 

The  women  folks  dust  off  the  mats,  the  fancy  dizzy  mats,  and 
fancy  shirts  and  raiment  what's  knit  to  warm  your  slats. 

The  old  green  dog  with  yelloiv  ears  and  eyes  of  pink  and  blue, 
that's  painted  on  a  velvet  strip,  we'll  take  him  thither  too — the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  the  R.  I.  Reds,  the  Clydesdales  and  the  Shrops, 
and  samples  of  the  fattest  wheat  that's  dwelling  in  our  crops. 

We'll  decorate  the  old  nag's  tail,  spin  ribbons  in  her  name, 
and  otherwise  proceed  to  make  the  barber  pole  look  tame. 

Go  travellin'  off  just  when  you  please,  and  tramp  the  city 
street,  until  the  corns  six  inches  high  are  sproutin'  on  your  feet — 
but  give  to  me  that  outin'  time,  that  bang-up  old  fall  fair,  when 
we  used  to  spin  the  ribbons  for  to  deck  the  old  grey  mare. — Ark. 


My  Recollections  of  Ontario 

Old  Time  Social  Joys  Near  Brantford  As  The  Scott  Act  Set  In 

By  John  Clay 


IN  the  previous  chapter 
■  we  referred  to  the 
Fat  Stock  Show  on 
the  Lake  Front.  The  big 
drafty,  badly  arranged 
Coliseum  was  a  historic 
place.  It  was  used  politi- 
cally, socially  and  com- 
mercially. There  "the 
battle  of  the  breeds" 
really  took  place.  It  was 
the  meeting  place  of 
warriors  who  champion- 
ed their  favorites.  It 
was  a  conflict  betwixt  red 
and  roan,  whiteface  and 
black;  or,  in  other  words, 
Shorthorn,  Hereford  and 
Aberdeen-Angus.  The 
rivalry  was  not  only 
acute  but  it  many  times 
almost  led  up  to  blows. 
The  Western  rangeman, 
a  great  customer  for 
young  bulls,  was  wedded 
to  the  Hereford.  This 
gave  the  breeders  of  the 
whitefaces  a  °reat  pull. 
The  Shorthorn  men  did 
not  get  much  of  a  support 
from  any  class.  The 
average  farmer  was  poor 
and  did  not  invest  heavily 
in  pure-bred  stock.  Further  still,  the 
red  craze  had  produced  a  lot  of 
paper-skinned  animals  not  fitted  to  the 
rough  usage  of  the  Western  range.  The 
armour  of  the  premier  breed  was  weak 
and  easily  pierced.  John  G.  Gillette,  the 
greatest  producer  of  commercial  cattle  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  except  in  later 
days  in  the  Argentine,  had  to  fight  almost 
alone  on  the  Shorthorn  side.  I  have  never 
seen  before  nor  since  such  marvelous 
steers  as  he  produced  on  his  Illinois 
farms.  He  was  to  the  Central  States 
what  Goodnight  was  to  the  Panhandle 
and  Kohrs  to  Montana  in  the  early  days 
of  the  range  business.  Another  load  the 
Shorthorn  had  to  carry  was  a  divided 
camp.  The  Scotch  cattle  were  being  ex- 
ploited. It  made  a  division  in  the  camp 
and  neither  side  was  inclined  to  take  up 


Three    famous   Shorthorns   cows,   scions   of   noble   families   at   Bow   Park   in    its   palmy 

days.      From  a  painting  by  the  leading  animal  painter  of  that  day.      The  cows  are  a 

Butterfly    Duchess,    a    Maid    of    Oxford    and    a    Nonpareil. 


the  fight.  Hope  and  I  stood  round  the 
ring  and  watched  the  struggle.  The  Here- 
ford men  were  aggressive,  going  even 
further  than  that,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  take  up  such  details. 

The  Aberdeen- Angus  men  were  more  or 
less  passive.  They  bided  their  time.  They 
knew  that  below  those  black  skins  lay 
the  best  marbled  carcass  and  without  any 
great  effort  on  their  part  they  hold  their 
own  on  the  block.  When  we  got  back  to 
Bow  Park  we  had  taken  up  the  matter  as 
a  sort  of  personal  fight.  Hope  when  he 
got  his  pipe  lighted  and  had  mixed  a  glass 
of  grog  as  a  night  cup  waxed  eloquent  on 
the  enormity  of  letting  the  Hereford  fel- 
lows have  their  own  way  and  naturally 
ohis  carried  me  along.  Over  and  above 
it  was  a  pleasant  work  to  take  hold  of. 
We  were  organizing  rapidly  on  the  farm. 


We  had  got  into  an  easier 
position  financially.  Win- 
ter had  set  in  earlv  but 
we  were  prepared  for  it. 
The  old  policy  of  having 
your  work  continually 
pursuing  you  was 
changed.  We  forestalled 
our  requirements  and 
went  into  the  winter  of 
1880-81  in  splendid 
shape. 

On  the  5th  Jan.,  1881, 1 
married  Miss  Euphemia 
Forrest,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  Woodstock, 
Ontario,  but  at  this  time 
was  living  at  Highland 
Park,  Illinois.  During 
January,  February  and 
March  we  lived  at  the 
Kirby  House  in  Brant- 
ford. It  was  kept  then 
by  a  Mr.  Palmer,  a  rare 
host  who  kept  a  clean 
house  and  a  splendid 
table,  charging  his  guests 
a  very  moderate  sum  per 
month.  These  months 
intensified  my  admiration 
of  Canadian  society, 
more  especially  of  the 
smaller  towns  in  Ontario. 
The  foundation  stock  of  these  people  was 
mostly  British.  The  fancy  Englishman, 
the  dour,  yet  wide-awake  Scot,  the  erratic 
Irishman  made  a  fine  blend,  and  the  women 
folks  were  a  healthy,  thrifty,  fairly  edu- 
cated class.  Housekeeping,  more  or  less 
a  lost  art  in  the  States,  was  born  in  them. 
It  was  part  of  their  nature  and  made  life 
in  those  pleasant  places  run  smoothly  and 
without  any  friction.  In  all  these  towns 
there  was  a  fine  social  atmosphere. 
Brantford  was  specially  blessed  in  having 
such  people  as  the  Yateses,  the  Stratfords, 
the  Hardys,  the  Wilkeses,  the  Cockshutts, 
the  Waterouses,  the  Robertsons,  the  Mor- 
tons, the  Henwoods,  the  Phillipses,  the 
Hatleys,  the  Digbys,  the  Osbornes,  the 
Jaffreys,  the  Wattses,  the  Cochranes,  and 
many  others.  There  was  much  entertain- 
ing  and    life    flowed    easily.      Alexander 


Three   of   the   plates   of   hand   painted   china   made   at   Bow   Park    showing    animals    reared    there. 

oddity   that    will   be   valuable    as   time   goes   on. 


These    dinner   plates    are    an 
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Robertson,  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Bri- 
tish North  America,  was  a  bachelor  in 
these  days,  although  he  married  happily 
after  I  left  the  above  town.  He  was  a 
unique  character.  He  was  a  small  man, 
an  exceedingly  careful  banker,  a  fit  repre- 
sentative for  the  old  fashioned  institu- 
tion he  served,  Scotch  through  and 
through  with  a  fine  vein  of  humor  and 
sentiment  under  the  funny  little  wig  that 
covered  a  well  made  head.  In  his  social 
hours  he  was  the  happiest,  merriest  talk- 
er, somewhat  long  winded  at  times  but 
genuine,  rich  in  anecdote  and  experience. 
Coming  as  I  did  from  a  Scotch  farm  and 
being  planted  as  manager  on  a  Canadian 
one,  your  social  position  was  a  little  un- 
certain. You  were  in  a  way  neither  fish 
nor  flesh,  grass  nor  hay.  The  Browns  had 
never  taken  much  interest  in  Brantford 
society  and  John  Hope  scarcely  ever  en- 
tered a  private  house.  He  had  no  leaning 
towards  what  the  world  terms  fashion 
and  feathers.  But  the  ordinary  man  or 
woman  does  badly  without  it.  I  cannot 
remember  how  or  why  I  foregathered  with 
Robertson,  but  it  was  a  fortunate  day  for 
me.  We  became  the  greatest  friends  and 
we  spent  endless  hours  together.  It  led 
on  to  joining  the  charmed  circle  of  Brant- 
ford society.  It  was  when  you  knew  it 
a  wide  open  one,  for  it  was  merit  more 
than  money  that  ruled  it.  There  was  no 
great  show,  little  excess,  but  a  lot  of  fun 
and  genuine  good  spirit.  Robert  Henry 
was  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  a  clever,  clean, 
progressive  man  who  made  things  pleas- 
ant to  strangers  and  guided  the  city  af- 
fairs with  great  skill.  Dr.  Cochrane  was 
the  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  a 
bundle  of  nerves  and  the  busiest  bee  in 
the  town,  an  excellent  preacher  with  a 
broad  mind  and  he  held  together  a  very 
large  and  influential  congregation.  In 
addition  to  private  social  gatherings, 
there  were  a  good  many  of  semi-public 
gatherings.  The  St.  Andrews'  Society 
had  a  strong  hold  and  not  only  held  its 
annual  dinner,  but  the  members  turned 
out  in  force  at  the  Robert  Burns  Anni- 
versary. I  had  been  asked  to  propose  the 
"Immortal  Memory"  and  had  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  to  the  speech.  Then  an 
idea  struck  me.  Mr.  Goff,  the  architect 
was  a  remarkable  exponent  of  Scotch 
song.  He  had  a  lovely  voice.  Why  not 
express  in  song  some  of  the  sentiments 
of  Burns  as  an  example  of  the  speech  I 
had  to  make.  As  usual  the  best  laid 
schemes,  etc.,  etc.  I  got  along  fairly  well 
with  my  carefully  prepared  oration  and 
about  the  middle  of  it  called  on  Goff  to 
sing  a  song.  He  gave  the  audience  either 
"My  Nannie's  Awa, "  or  "Sweet  Afton." 
Being  in  splendid  voice  he  made  a  wonder- 
ful impression  on  the  audience  who  were 
by  this  time  considerably  warmed  up  by 
hot  Scotch  and  other  liquids.  Then  he 
was  called  for  an  encore  and  sang  "Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled."  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  scene  before  or  since. 
The  effect  seemed  to  be  electric.  One  or 
two  of  the  enthusiasts  jumped  on  the 
table,  napkins  were  waved,  the  glasses 
danced  in  reckless  confusion,  men  threw 
their  arms  round  one  another's  neck  and 
a  scene  of  wild  excitement  lasted  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  Then  the  pipes  began 
to  skirl  and  the  audience  broke  into  danc- 
ing. It  was  all  over  for  that  night  for 
speech  making  and  my  peroration  care- 
fully composed  and  worked  up  in  house 
and  barn  at  Bow  Park  went  to  the  dump 
pile.  Goff's  beautiful  voice  treated  me 
rather  unkindly,  but  it  was  probably  as 
well  for  the  audience.  I  stayed  with  my 
friend  Robertson  that  night  and  inflicted 
upon  him  the  undelivered  portion  of  the 
speech.     Thirty  years  after   I   delivered 


my  Burns'  oration  to  a  lot  of  enthusiastic 
Borderers  at  Coldstream,  Scotland.  I  left 
out  the  singing  part  of  the  program  and 
Lord  Dunglass,  now  the  Earl  of  Home, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  was  kind  enough  to 
say  it  came  up  to  standard.  At  least,  it 
started  the  ball  rolling  that  night  and  we 
had  splendid  evening  of  story,  song  and 
sentiment. 

I  was  present  at  another  dinner  of  a 
most  interesting  nature.  It  was  given  by 
the  people  of  Brantford  and  vicinity  to 
Dr.  Bell  of  telephone  fame.  His  father 
and  uncle  had  settled  near  to  Brantford 
on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River  to  ^^nd 
in  pleasant  places  the  evenine  of  their 
life.  Bell  had  stayed  there  more  or  less 
and  had  partly  perfected  his  --*  :^"*>n- 
tion  at  their  home,  many  of  the  early  ex- 
periments being  made  there.  The  Brant- 
ford folks  still  think  with  iride  of  their 
by-name,  "the  Telephone  City."  It  was 
a  large  and  splendid  gathering.  The 
older  Bells  were  fine  elocutionists,  while 
the  inventor  had  an  easy  way  of  telling 
his  story.  In  a  way  it  was  a  pathetic 
farewell  for  us.  The  son  had  determined 
to  go;  the  father  and  uncle  made  up  their 
mind  to  follow.  And  while  Brantford 
could  not  object,  they  felt  sorry  to  see 
them  leave.  As  I  recollect,  the  speaking 
was  of  a  high  order,  among  the  toasts 
being  one  to  agriculture  which  I  res- 
ponded to. 

Ontario  is  dry  nowadays,  but  it  was 
wet  in  those  days  I  write  of.  Under  the 
Scott  act  most  of  the  surrounding  towns 
were  dry.  Brantford,  more  especially  on 
Saturdays,  got  a  great  influx  of  farmers 
and  others  who  enjoyed  themselve  im- 
mensely. Even  in  the  town  of  Kelso,  Scot- 
land, near  where  I  was  brought  up,  al- 
though in  old  days  they  had  about  forty 
public  houses  to  a  population  of  4,000 
souls,  they  could  not  touch  the  above  town 
for  the  liquor  consumed.  And  it  was  done 
in  a  quiet,  easy,  respectable  way.  In  the 
market,  which  was  a  hive  of  industry 
Saturday  forenoons,  we  used  to  deal  for 
the  farm  with  a  butcher  who  shall  be 
nameless.  During  the  forenoon  he  must 
have  got  away  with  a  score  of  drinks  and 
yet  in  the  afternoon  if  you  met  him  he 
looked  and  acted  sober  as  a  judge.  Bob 
Phillips,  our  farm  teamster,  who  did 
most  of  the  marketing,  had  also  a  won- 
derful capacity  in  this  way.  He  never 
forgot  an  errand  and  landed  his  load 
safely,  although  imbibing  very  freely;  on 
the  other  hand,  our  farm  men  were  an  ex- 
ceedingly sober,  thrifty  lot  and  we  had 
no  trouble  with  them.  In  the  private 
homes  there  was  also  a  lot  of  convivial- 
ity: not  boisterous,  but  persistent.  But 
as  I  recollect  there  was  no  excess  and  you 
went  home  at  a  respectable  hour. 

Another  gala  day  of  sport  and  pleas- 
ure was  the  24th  of  May — good  old  Queen 


WEIGHT 

November,    1882,    1,620  lbs. 

1883,  2.045  lbs. 

1884,  2,400  lbs. 

WINNINGS   AT   FAT   STOCK  SHOW— CHICAGO 

1882 — Best  Shorthorn  Steer,  one  year  and  under 
two — First   Prize. 

1883 — Best  Shorthorn  Steer,  one  year  and  under 
three — First    Prize. 

1883 — Best  Shorthorn  Steer,  any  age — Sweepstakes. 

1883 — Best  Steer,  two  years  and  under  three,  any 
breed,    judged    by    feeders — Sweepstakes. 

1883 — Best  Steer,  two  years  and  under  three,  any 
breed,  judged  by  butchers — Sweepstakes. 

1884 — Best  Shorthorn  Steer,  three  years  and  un- 
der  four — First   Prize. 

1884 — Best  Shorthorn  Steer,  any  age — Sweepstakes. 

1884 — Best  Steer,  Cow  or  Heifer  in  the  show — 
Grand   Sweepstakes. 

1884 — Best  Carcass,  any  age  or  breed — Grand 
Sweepstakes. 


Victoria's  birthday.  In  the  three  years  I 
lived  at  Brantford  there  were  a  lot  of 
very  clever  fellows  connected  with  the 
banks  and  other  business  establishments. 
They  were  forceful  not  only  in  their  work, 
but  in  their  off  hours.  Naturally  I  drop- 
ped into  the  bunch  and  one  of  the  great 
stunts  of  the  year  happened  on  the  above 
day.  The  afternoon  previous  two  or 
three  boats  and  several  canoes  were  load- 
ed on  a  wagon  and  sent  up  to  Gait.  This 
town  is  on  the  Grand  River.  We  went  up 
by  the  evening  train  to  that  point  and 
spent  rather  a  merry  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  put  our  boats  into  the  river  and 
commenced  our  trip  down  stream.  Most 
of  these  Canadian  boys  were  good  canoe 
men  and  it  was  wonderful  how  they 
managed  to  find  their  way  down  the  swift 
running  channel  studded  with  rocks  and 
boulders.  At  many  places  the  trees  hung 
over  the  river  and  we  would  drop  into 
shady  nooks.  It  was  delightful  paddling 
or  rowing  gently  down  stream.  We  had 
to  run  the  dam  at  Paris  and  below  it  we 
lunched  on  a  grassy  bank  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  that  picturesque  little  town.  All 
the  way  the  banks  are  beautifully  wooded 
with  glimpses  of  meadow  lands  and  pleas- 
ant homesteads.  Days  those  to  be  re- 
membered, such  as  the  above,  were  spent 
among  woods,  on  rippling  rivers,  under 
clear  skies  mottled  now  and  again  with 
fleecy  clouds.  Gradually  the  tall  spires 
of  Brantford  came  in  view  and  down  the 
long  lake  of  calm  water  made  by  the  dam 
at  that  point  you  reached  the  city,  its 
windows  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the 
fast  retreating  sun.  It  seems  like  yester- 
day that  I  saw  Jim  Morton  shoot  over  the 
apron  of  the  dam  into  the  boiling  waters 
belaw,  his  canoe  righting  itself  from  its 
bold  plunge  and  then  in  the  spirit  of 
devilment  I  sent  the  boat  I  was  rowing  at 
the  same  spot,  with  the  ludicrous  result 
that  it  capsized  and  I  had  to  struggle  to 
the  shore,  a  wet  and  decidedly  wiser  man. 
That  merry  band  has  long  ago  dispersed, 
some  to  the  better  land,  and  those  days  of 
mimic  warfare  are  only  sweet  memories. 
The  red  splashes  of  youth  and  vigorous 
manhood  mellowed  by  the  fast  fleeting 
years,  but  tinged  with  no  regrets. 

The  winter  of  1880-81  was  cold  with 
lots  of  snow  and  good  sleighing.  At  Bow 
Park  by  Christmas  we  were  in  good 
good  shape,  our  cattle  well  housed  and 
an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  feed.  While 
staying  in  Brantford  I  spent  nearly  every 
day  at  the  farm  and  some  times  took  sup- 
per there.  We  had  a  typical  English 
housekeeper,  an  old  maid,  who  eventually 
came  West  in  our  service  and  died  many 
years  ago  at  her  adopted  town  of  Beams- 
ville,  near  Hamilton.  She  took  the  great- 
est care  of  Hope  and  myself  and  fortun- 
ately when  I  got  married,  of  my  wife.  On 
the  8th  of  February  we  had  driven  down 
after  lunch,  having  been  detained  on  busi- 
ness in  Brantford  during  the  morning,  so 
we  stayed  to  supper.  It  was  a  cold,  clear 
night  and  while  the  ladies  of  the  party 
hugged  the  base  burner  in  the  parlor, 
Hope  and  I  went  to  the  office  which  ad- 
joined the  house.  We  had  commenced  on 
some  work  when  James  Smith  came  in 
with  a  very  solemn  face  and  informed  us 
that  Kirklevington  Duchess  of  Horton  had 
just  dropped  a  bull  calf  and  awful  to  think 
of,  it  was  a  white  one.  He  had  the  red 
craze  bad  as  any  of  us.  Se  we  went  out 
to  see  this  unwelcome  arrival  and  when 
we  got  to  the  box  he  was  born  in,  he  vyas 
just  getting  up  on  his  fore  legs  seeking 
for  food.  He  was  a  lusty  chap  and  white 
as  the  snow  outside.  Poor  Hope  was  ter- 
ribly disappointed  as  the  mating  of  the 
above  cow  and  4th  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
mc.de  with  great  expectations.     We  went 
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Views  on  the  Bow  Park  farm  as  it  looks  to-day.      The  left  hand  pictures  reading  down  show  the  new  all-steel  barn  and  silo,  the 

cattle   stables   of   which    there   were   several    in    Hon.    George    Brown's    day,    and    the    big    boarding    house.      The    right    side    down 

shows  one  of  the  drive  sheds,  the  men's  cottages,  and    at    the   bottom    the   old   house   where  John    Hope   and   John    Clay   lived   and 

many   city    friends   were   dined   on    their   visits   at    the    week    end. 


back  to  the  office  and  smoked  in  silence  for 
a  bit.  Then  I  plucked  up  courage  and 
said  to  Hope.  "Now  is  our  chance  to  train 
|  well-bred  steer  for  the  Fat  Stock 
bhow?"  and  that  evening  we  struck  oil, 
as  ?t  were,  when  we  named  him  "Clarence 
Kirklevington."     The  sire  and  dam  were 


exceedingly  strong,  virile  animals.  I  dc 
net  think  I  ever  saw  a  bull  with  more 
vigor  than  the  4th  Duke  and  yet  he  was 
the  gentlest,  most  lovable  sort  of  animal, 
with  great  big  expressive  eyes.  "Clar- 
ence" had  the  same  expression,  even  move 
kindly  if  that  was  possible,  and  from  the 


first  was  a  great  pet.  When  he  w?s 
slaughtered  nearly  four  years  afterwards 
Sandie  Thomson,  the  herdsman,  wept  like 
a  child  and  I  fancy  John  Hope  kept  out 
of  the  way.  I  took  care  to  be  away  from 
the  building.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
Continued  on  page  76 


Canada's  Eggs  for  Britain's  Breakfast 

Why  There  is  a  Future  For  the  Canadian  Egg  Trade  and  Methods  of  Production 


By  J.  Ernest  Place 

Poultryman    for    the    Larkin    Farms,    Niagara. 


SOON  after  the  Dominion  Government 
fixed  the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  con- 
sequent scaling  upward  of  the  prices 
of  other  cereals  to  their  present  high  level, 
there  was  panic  in  London.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  fix- 
ing of  prices,  as  to  the  enormous  number 
of  eggs  in  cold  storage.  Considering  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  poultry 
producers  in  Canada  are  people  of  small 
or  limited  capital  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  carrying  large  stocks  of  feed,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  were  badly  scared 
when  they  found  themselves  paying  more 
than  double  the  normal  price  for  feed, 
and  having  to  sell  their  products  at  prices 
to  compete  with  cold  storage  goods,  which 
had  been  produced  under  the  old  price 
regime.  The  immediate  result  was  that 
a  large  number  of  producers  either  cur- 
tailed their  flocks  or  sold  out  entirely. 
There  is  always  a  large  number  of 
"floaters"  in  the  poultry  industry  and 
these  through  lack  of  experience  were 
among  the  most  alarmed.  Many  found 
that  they  could  get  other  work  at  good 
wages  and  sold  out. 

Nearly  all  the  eggs  produced  in  Canada 
come  from  the  farmers'  small  flocks  and 
back  yard  poultry  plants,  and  when  the 
owners  of  these  enterprises  found  that 
their  feed  bills  amounted  to  more  than 
their  receipts,  very  few  of  them  thought 
of  the  probability  or  possibility  of  a  re- 
adjustment of  values.  For  a  while  hens 
were  going  to  market  quicker  than  they 
could  be  sold — good  laying  hens  were  of- 
fered at  prices  much  below  their  real 
value,  and  many  cases  were  reported  of 
farmers  being  compelled  to  take  their 
poultry  back  home  without  receiving  a 
decent  offer.  Some  of  the  more  experi- 
enced producers,  especially  those  who 
operate  enterprises  of  some  proportions, 
saw  that  such  an  unusual  condition  was 
only  temporary  and  held  on  to  their  flocks 
— some  actually  increased  their  numbers. 

As  soon  as  the  stampede  from  hendom 
had  subsided  a  change  came  over  the  sit- 
uation and  a  readjustment  began.  Fol- 
lowing the  large  curtailment  in  the  rais- 
ing of  pullets  there  was  quite  naturally 
a  shortage  in  production  of  eggs,  the 
large  number  in  cold  storage  having 
gradually  moved.  Then  with  the  con- 
stantly advancing  prices  of  meats  and  the 
patriotic  appeals  for  their  conservation, 
the  demand  for  eggs  increased. 

During  the  first  half  of  May,  1916,  the 
wholesale  price  of  eggs  in  Toronto  was 
21  cents  per  dozen,  and  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  this  year  the  price  was  36 
cents'  per  dozen.  Although  the  prices  of 
eggs  have  not  advanced  in  keeping  with 
the  increased  cost  of  feeds  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  difference  will  soon  be 
made  up. 

EGGS  AT   95   CENTS 

The  owner  of  an  egg  farm  near  Toronto 
who  keeps  two  thousand  Leghorns  re- 
ports having  received  ninety-five  (95) 
cents  per  dozen  last  winter  and  is  con- 
fident that  prices  will  top  the  dollar  mark 
before  next  Christmas. 

When  unusual  conditions  occur  in  any 
line  of  business,  some  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  a  readjustment  can 
take  place;  this  is  especially  applicable  to 


The    little    girl    recognizes    some    relation    between 
eggs    and   loyalty. 

the  poultry  industry,  owing  to  its  being 
scattered  in  small  enterprises,  also  to  the 
channels  of  trade  being  devious.  There 
does  not  seem  any  good  reason  why  values 
should  not  gradually  become  adapted  to 
changed  conditions  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, any  more  than  in  other  lines  of  food 
production.  Considering  the  unpreceden- 
ted demand  for  day-old  chicks  during  the 
spring  of  this  year  it  appears  that  many 
poultry  men  have  regained  confidence. 
Specialty  breeders  who  stood  by  the  game 
through  the  crisis  have  been  unable  to 
satisfy  all  demands  for  hatching  eggs  and 
day  old  chicks. 

There  is  encouraging  evidence  that  the 
demand  for  breeding  stock  will  be  larger 
this  fall  than  ever. 

BRITAIN    NEEDS   CANADA'S   EGGS 

In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  eggs  for 
Canadian  consumption  there  is  another 
and  perhaps  greater  aspect  of  the  out- 
look in  Canada.  For  many  years  Great 
Britain  has  been  a  large  importer  of  eggs 
and  poultry.  Under  normal  conditions 
her  imports  of  eggs  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  million  dozen.  She  is  now 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  million 
dozen  short  of  her  normal  annual  impor- 
tations. According  to  statistics  of  the 
Live  Stock  Branch  of  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Canada's  export 
trade  in  eggs  in  1902  amounted  to  nearly 
twelve  million  dozen,  while  in  1916  our 
exports  had  dwindled  to  slightly  over  two 
million  dozen. 

Before  the  war  Canada  had  to  compete 
in  the  British  market  with  eggs  from 
enemy  and  neutral  European  countries, 
where  commodity  prices  ranged  much 
lower  than  here.  Since  1914  the  supply 
from  these  countries  has  been  curtailed 
or  entirely  cut  off. 

In  view  of  the  part  that  Canada  has 


tnken  in  the  present  conflict  and  the  grow- 
ing desire  for  a  closer  cementing  of 
Europe  with  imperial  preferences  in 
trade,  it  seems  likely  that  the  day  is  far 
off  when  Canadian  farm  products  of 
quality  will  beg  for  buyers  in  Britain's 
markets.  Another  reason  why  Canada 
may  expect  to  sell  more  eggs  to  Great 
Britain  is  because  the  British  workman  is 
in  a  better  position  to  pay  for  them  than 
ever.  Formerly  his  earnings  were  rela- 
tively small  and  his  buying  capacity 
limited,  but  the  steadily  increasing  price 
of  labor  has  now  added  to  his  buying 
power. 

But  to  say  that  Britain  needs  Canada's 
eggs  does  not  imply  that  the  British  mar- 
ket will  readily  absorb  any  eggs  which 
may  be  sent  under  the  brand  of  Canadian 
produce.  Eggs  for  export  must  be  of 
unquestionable  quality.  What  this  means 
can  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
notwithstanding  the  good  work  done  along 
educational  lines  by  the  Dominion  and 
several  Provincial  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, there  is  yet  a  large  number  of 
eggs  laid  each  year  which  become  spoiled 
and  can  not  be  used  for  human  food.  The 
cause  of  so  much  loss  is  due  to  careless 
methods  of  production  storage  and  handl- 
ing. Most  of  the  eggs  laid  in  Canada 
reach  the  consumer  by  the  following 
devious  route:  Hens  are  kept  in  small 
flocks  scattered  over  the  country.  Eggs 
are  taken  to  country  stores  and  bought 
up  by  hucksters.  The  store  keeper  or 
huckster  ships  them  to  a  "dealer"  who 
"candles"  them  by  holding  them  up  to  a 
powerful  light  in  a  darkened  room.  By 
this  method  the  exact  age  and  condition 
of  an  egg  can  readily  be  ascertained.  Age 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  air  cell  at 
the  large  end  of  the  egg.  When  quite 
fresh  an  egg  has  a  very  small  air  cell 
which  gradually  increases  with  age  owing 
to  evaporation  within  the  shell.  A  strictly 
fresh,  good  sized,  clean  shelled,  clear  egg 
is  graded  "select." 

Next  come  eggs  which  possess  the  same 
qualities  as  selects  excepting  that  they 
are  not  of  such  good  size;  these  are  called 
"firsts."  Following  firsts  come  several 
grades  of  defective  eggs  such  as  "leakers," 
"checks,"  "rots,"  "spots,"  "dirties." 

Egg  candling  firms  pay  either  on  a 
"loss  off"  or  "quality"  basis.  Store  keep- 
ers make  allowance  for  this  where  figur- 
ing the  price  they  offer  to  the  farmer. 
When  eggs  become  scarce  in  the  fall  and 
winter  they  are  taken  out  of  storage  and 
sold  back  to  the  storekeeper  having  some- 
times passed  through  the  hands  of  a  "job- 
ber" and  are  ultimately  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

If  we  are  to  expect  Canadian  eggs  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  market  of  Britain 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  producer  a 
satisfactory  return  the  strictest  care  and 
economy  must  be  maintained  in  the  fol- 
lowing phases  of  the  business: 

Production ; 

Storing  and  handling; 

Selling. 

THE  PRODUCTION  END 

Of  the  many  factors  which  enter  into 
the  proposition  of  successful  egg  produc- 
tion perhaps  the  most  important  are:  the 
propensity  for  egg  laying  combined  with 
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constitutional  vigor;  adaptability  of 
buildings;  feeding;  selection  of  breeding 
stock;  hygiene  and  sanitation.  While  the 
use  of  the  trap  nest  is  essential  in  estab- 
lishing the  exact  record  of  the  individual 
layer,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in 
improving  the  general  state  of  produc- 
tiveness of  a  flock.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  trap  nest  some  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  revealed  in  the  way 
of  physical  characteristics  of  the  heavy 
layers,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
for  any  one  who  is  sufficiently  interested 
to  select  the  most  productive  birds  from 
external  appearances.  Indications  of  cap- 
acity for  heavy  laying  are  to  be  found  in 
the  abdominal  regions.  According  to  the 
established  biological  law  of  "use  and 
disuse"  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
distance  between  the  pelvic  bones  (bones 
at  each  side  of  the  vent)  also  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  the  keel  bone  to  the 
pelvic  bones  is  a  good  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  most  productive  birds  to  be 
kept  for  breeding. 

Results  from  several  years'  investiga- 
tion have  established  a  rule  that  the  late 
moulting  hens  are  the  most  productive. 
When  a  hen  is  in  lay  the  pelvic  bones 
are  more  or  less  spread  according  to  her 
state  of  productiveness  and  at  this  time, 
as  a  rule,  she  is  not  moulting.  When  a 
hen  moults  she  has  generally  stopped 
laying  and  the  pelvic  bones  will  be  found 
to  have  come  closer  together,  and  in  many 
cases  a  finger  cannot  easily  be  placed  be- 
tween them.  In  this  condition  the  pelvic 
bones  are  often  covered  with  fat  and  very 
firm,  this  usually  occurs  after  laying  has 
ceased  for  some  weeks.  A  hen  which  has 
not  moulted  by  the  middle  of  October  and 
whose  pelvic  bones  are  wide  apart  admit- 
ting, say,  three  fingers  between  them  is 
the  kind  of  hen  to  carry  over  to  next 
breeding  season  so  as  to  perpetuate  her 
egg  laying  character. 

SIGNS  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  VIGOR 
Constitutional  vigor  in  breeding  stock 
is  absolutely  essential  to  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  a  flock;  therefore  great 
care  must  be  observed  in  the  selection  of 
breeders,  especially  of  males,  since  their 
influence  is  so  widely  distributed.  Al- 
though it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
discussion  to  deal  at  any  length  with 
constitutional  vigor  it  may  generally  be 
taken  as  a  safe  rule  that  a  bird  whose 
shanks  are  cold  (excepting  in  very  cold 
weather)  is  not  a  desirable  specimen 
from  which  to  breed  prospective  heavy 
layers.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when 
the  shanks  are  cold  the  circulation  is 
poor;  poor  circulation  means  defective 
digestion,  and  food  must  be  digested  be- 
fore eggs  can  be  developed. 

A  lot  of  good  can  be  accomplished  to- 
ward   the    improvement    of    a    flock    by 


marking  the  quickest  growing  and  earliest 
laying  pullets  (other  conditions  being 
equal)  and  selecting  from  these  the  last 
to  stop  laying  the  following  fall.  As 
yearling  hens  these  make  good  breeders, 
and  there  should  be  some  good  breeding 
cockerels  from  such  hens. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
buildings  used  under  differing  conditions, 
and  the  aim  should  be  to  select  the  form 
of  building  best  suited  to  the  prevailing 
climatic  conditions. 

In  most  parts  of  Canada  excepting  the 
Pacific  Coast  buildings  must  afford  con- 
siderable protection  from  cold,  but  at  the 
same  time  make  use  of  any  sunny  days 
in  winter.  It  is  desirable  to  construct  a 
house  so  that  the  part  used  for  roosting 
is  well  protected  from  night-cold,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  be  so  stoutly  built  that 
the  remaining  part  cannot  warm  up  dur- 
ing the  mild  sunny  days.  With  this  idea 
in  view  the  house  should  have  just  suffi- 
cient head  room  to  be  convenient  for  the 
attendant.  The  roof  of  this  building,  if 
light,  will  conduct  a  lot  of  warmth  from 
the.  sun  during  the  mild  days  in  winter, 
though  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  pro- 
vide thorough  protection  against  cold  at 
night  by  a  straw  filling  directly  under  the 
roof  where  the  fowls  roost. 

In  very  cold  sections  the  ends  and  sides 
of  building  can  be  "banked"  with  straw 
or  manure,  but  the  buildings  are  very 
often  warmer  during  daytime  where  this 
is  not  done. 

Buildings  having  a  large  portion  of  the 
roof  sloping  to  south  generally  warm  up 
considerably  during  the  day-time;  such 
buildings  have  been  found  very  helpful 
in  producing  eggs  in  winter,  though  they 
require  removable  panels  for  summer 
ventilation. 

In  cold  climates  it  is  always  economical 
to  provide  special  protections  in  the  north 
side  of  a  building,  especially  about  the 
part  used  for  roosting.  A  point  to  re- 
member in  planning  a  poultry  building 
for  a  Canadian  farm  is  that  heavy  con- 
struction while  keeping  out  cold  also 
keeps  out  warmth  and  while  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  out  cold  at  night  it  is  equally 
desirable  to  get  as  much  warmth  from  the 
sun  as  possible  during  winter  days. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  question  of  feeding.  Where  poultry 
keeping  constitutes  a  part  of  a  general 
farming  operation  and  when  fowls  have 
plenty  of  range,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they 
will  attend  to  the  "balancing"  of  the 
ration  themselves.  Complicated  feeding 
systems  are  not  desirable  and  good  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  employing  simple 
methods.  Many  farmers  who  ship  quant- 
ities of  eggs  never  use  wheat.  The  milling 
by-products  of  wheat  have  not  advanced 
in  price  so  much  as  wheat  grains,  and  are 
yet  relatively  plentiful,  so  the  advantage 


of  their  use  is  obvious.     A  satisfactory 
laying  mash  is  composed  of: 

100  lbs.  bran, 

150  lbs.  middlings, 

100  lbs.  corn  meal, 

100  lbs.  ground  oats, 

100  lbs.  meat  scraps.   .  , 
This  is  fed  dry  in  open  hoppers  always 
accessible. 

During  the  winter  the  amount  of  corn 
meal  is  increased  and  if  not  to  be  had 
barley  meal  is  substituted,  using  slightly 
more. 

A   WINTER   FEED    IN    LITTER 

A  grain  mixture  fed  in  deep  litter  to 
induce  exercise  in  winter  is  composed  of: 
100  lbs.  cracked  corn, 
50  lbs.  barley, 
100  lbs.  heavy  oats, 
50  lbs.  buckwheat. 

Farmers  who  have  plenty  of  skimmed 
milk  need  have  no  fear  about  the  egg 
yield  if  other  conditions  are  right.  Skim- 
med milk  is  best  fed  sour.  //  the  fowls 
can  get  all  they  will  drink  they  will  do 
well  on  almost  any  kind  of  grain  mixture 
and  very  little  else.  Feeding  requires 
more  care  when  fowls  are  closely  con- 
fined in  winter  than  when  they  on  range 
in  the  summer.  In  winter  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  eat  some  roughage  and 
succulent  feeds  to  aid  digestion,  also  that 
they  do  not  over  eat  of  concentrated  feeds 
before  they  begin  to  lay.  This  is  a  time 
when  many  serious  digestive  disturbances 
commence,  which  are  generally  to  be 
recognized  by  paleness  of  the  comb,  dull- 
ness and  inactivity.  The  cause  is  re- 
moved by  modifying  the  feed. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  too  much  at- 
tention is  attached  to  feeding,  while  such 
faults  as  improper  housing  conditions, 
careless  breeding  and  bad  sanitation  are 
the  real  causes  of  unsatisfactory  results. 

Fifty  hens  have  been  removed  from  one 
building  to  another  of  a  different  type 
and  laid  more  eggs  than  a  hundred  left 
in  the  former  building.  Under  natural 
conditions  fowls  are  not  crowded  together 
and  consequently  largely  escape  disease 
from  contamination,  but  modern  methods 
of  production  require  that  they  must  be 
kept  in  a  somewhat  congested  state,  espe- 
cially during  our  winters;  therefore  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  unless  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  nature's  germicide,  are  admitted 
to  the  buildings  and  the  litter  on  the  floors 
changed  frequently,  ailments  are  likely 
to  develop. 

In  winter  fowls  should  be  housed  warm 
enough  during  the  day  to  prevent  hud- 
dling and  still  have  sufficient  fresh  air  to 
allow  proper  circulation.  The  best  cure 
for  diseases  in  poultry  is  to  seek  out  and 
remove  the  cause. 

Continued  on  page  60 


Some  of  the  White  Leghorns  in   the   winter's  flock,  where  constitutional  vigor  has   first   claim   to   attention. 
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SAVE  and  Produce  is  still  our  best  slogan. 

AFTER  the  Canadian  National  ends,  autumn  begins. 

PROVIDENCE  has  been  good  to  Ontario  this  year. 

NOT  all  Churchills  seems  to  be  fair-minded  gentlemen. 

PERHAPS  Rowell  is  right,  but  post-war  rostrums  will  thresh 

it  out. 

FARMERS  want  more   education   on  how   to   make   this  war 

flour  palatable. 

SOW  fall  wheat  only  where  the  ground  is  well  adapted  and 

prepared  for  it. 

FROM  Hardscrabble  farm  to  Scrabblehard  big  business  might 

make  a  good   story. 

HOLDING   the  farm   till   Jim   comes  back — alas   too   often   a 

higher  call  has  come! 

IF  ALL  biographies  of  big  men  were  honest,  there  would  not 

be  so  many  big  "Injuns." 

STATESMANSHIP  consists   in  widening  not  contracting  the 

liberties  of  a  free  people. 

WHY   should   electric   linemen    in   the   country   be   allowed   to 

mutilate  our  shade  trees? 

THE  farm  tractor  is  here  to  stay.     The  farmer  who  harnesses 

power  enjoys  real  farming. 

THE  new  feed  regulations  are  hide-bound  and  every  farmer 

can  demand  the  correct  thing. 

J.  G.  BARRON'S  Shorthorn  hard  from  Western  Canada  is  a 

tribute  to  him.    His  animals  are  mainly  his  own  breeding. 

WE  are  together  in  making  this  war  a  certain  victory  for  the 

Allies,  but  after  it,  equally  one  in  ridding  ourselves  of  some 

barnacles. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT  as  a  young  man  in  Shorthorn  circles  has  blazed 

the  way  for  many  others.     Selling  the  young  Challenger  bull 

for  $13,000  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  success. 


THE  autumn  planning  number  of  Farmers'  Magazine  which 
has  been  one  big  feature  issue  of  the  year  will  appear  on 
September  15th  next.     Keep  your  eye  open  for  its  good  things. 

THE   TRACTOR    HAS    MADE    GOOD 

npWO  years  ago  we  made  an  appeal  to  the  Government  of 
Ontario  particularly,  and  to  the  various  municipalities  gen- 
erally, to  put  on  a  big  tractor  campaign  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  foodstuffs.  Realizing  what  France  and  Great 
Britain  had  done  by  forcing  the  tractor  into  production,  and 
knowing  what  progress  had  been  made  in  other  lines  by  means 
of  mechanical  power,  we  argued  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
business-like  move  by  the  people  in  authority  in  the  matter  of 
demonstrating  to  the  farmers  of  Canada  just  what  could  be 
done.  To  their  credit,  the  Cabinet  of  Ontario  did  make  a 
move  and  detailed  Assistant-Deputy-Minister  .of  Agriculture 
Bailey  to  carry  out  the  plans.  Mr.  Bailey  did  his  work  well 
and  soon  had  representative  tractors  all  over  Ontario,  showing 
how  each  make  could  be  suited  to  the  main  agricultural  needs. 
There  were  some  hitches  to  the  scheme.  Many  labor  an<B 
technical  difficulties  intervened.  Sentiment  and  jealousies  made* 
his  life  miserable  at  times,  but  the  results  have  vindicated  the 
claims  made  and  repaid  Mr.  Bailey  for  his  attention. 

The  experimental  work  in  a  case  like  this  when  the  nations 
are  demanding  food,  and  when  food  becomes  in  a  certain 
measure  munitions  of  war,  makes  that  experimental  work  and 
expense  a  part  of  the  Government's  business.  We  have  no 
right  as  a  people  to  expect  the  individual  farmer  to  experiment 
with  a  costly  machine  and  stand  all  the  losses  thereby,  neces- 
sary in  any  new  invention,  especially  when  he  can  accomplish 
his  own  ends  by  going  along  his  old  way. 

It  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of 
Hon.  Mr.  Crerar,  Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
rescinded  the  duty  on  tractors  and  "tractor  parts  coming  into 
Canada. 

Complete  reports  on  the  distribution  of  tractors  which  were 
made  .available  by  the  Canada  Food  Board  to  the  Canadian 
farmers  at  cost,  and  which  helped  materially  in  increasing  the 
acreage  in  crop  this  year,  show  that  1,073  tractors  were  pur- 
-hased.  Two  hundred  were  taken  in  Ontario;  9  in  Quebec;  5 
in  New  Brunswick;  14  in  Nota  Scotia;  6  in  Prince  Edward 
Island;  143  in  Manitoba;  349  in  Saskatchewan;  327  in  Alberta, 
and  20  in  British  Columbia. 

We  contended  then,  and  events  have  borne  us  out  in  this, 
that  once  the  farmers  were  assured  of  a  mechanical  success  in 
the  machine,  they  would  be  eager  to  rush  into  the  use  of 
the  tractor. 

To-day  the  farmers  are  calling  for  tractors  faster  than  the 
companies  can  place  them.  Now  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a 
tractor  pulling  a  binder,  or  a  gang  of  plows  on  the  eastern 
farms.  In  reply  to  a  number  of  questions  and  interviews  of 
real  farmers  at  work  with  tractors,  an  article  has  been  pre- 
pared in  this  issue  telling  how  very  satisfactorily  the  work  has 
been  done  and  how  satisfactory  operation  goes  on  where  the 
owner  runs  his  own  tractor.  In  other  words,  as  the  eyes  of 
the  master  fatteneth  the  stock,  so  the  attention  of  the  owner  is 
everything  in  an  intricate  machine  like  a  modern  tractor.  The 
day  of  mechanical  power  in  farm  operations  is  dawning  fast. 

IS  THE  U.  S.  GOING  DRY  ? 

YS7ITH  the  passing  of  Canada  into  the  dry  column,  farmers 
'  are  still  interested  in  the  prohibition  movement.  Occas- 
ional stories  of  the  illicit  shipment  of  wet  goods  come  in  from 
rural  places  where  auto  delivery  is  made  under  one  form  of 
pretense  or  another.  But  this  dying  wail  on  the  part  of  a 
few  old  ne'er-do-wells  is  rapidly  passing.  Interest  is  now 
centred  on  the  U.S.  to  see  whether  it  will  still  be  possible  to 
remain  dry  over  the  continent.  By  the  way  the  state  legis- 
latures are  voting  it  looks  as  if  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  will  be  secured  to  pass  the  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. Thus  far,  thirteen  states  have  ratified  the  amendment. 
It  requires  twenty-three  more  to  complete  the  requirement. 
In  a  recent  straw  vote  taken  by  the  Literary  Digest  of  the 
members  of  the  legislatures,  the  majority  showed  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  it.  Only  two  states  show  a  definite 
forecast  of  rejection.  Booze-vending  in  the  United  States,  says 
the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  will  be  a  closed  issue  within  less  than 
two  years. 
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BORDEN  IS  HOME 

IV  /TANY  farmers,  particularly  in  the  West,  will  be  pleased  to 
^  know  that  Borden  is  home.  Whether  their  opposition  to 
his  prolonged  stay  in  London  was  wise  or  not,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  farmers  in  many  parts  are  just  a  little  critical 
about  an  imperialism  that  is  made  by  a  few  men  and  to  which 
whole  nations  have  to  be  tied  without  their  adequate  opinions 
on  the  matter  being  voiced.  We  must  go  slow  on  this  matter 
of  Imperialism  and  our  leaders  constantly  keep  in  mind  that 
they  are  elected  representatives  of  a  free  people  whose  servants 
they  are  only  so  long  as  they  carry  out  the  wishes  and  clearly 
expressed  desires  of  the  majority.  But  if  Borden  in  London 
could  have  kept  Canada  free  from  some  of  the  proposed  en- 
tanglements, his  duty  was  in  Downing  Street. 

THE  THRIFTY  FARMER— HIS  POWER 

TI7HAT  is  not  needed  is  dear  at  a  farthing!  So  runs  the  old 
*  proverb.  And  never  was  the  world  called  to  a  considera- 
tion of  thrift  as  it  is  to-day,  when  certain  things  are  universally 
regarded  as  necessary  articles  of  commerce. 

For  some  time,  we  have  all  been  students  of  political 
economy.  It  has  been  denned  as  the  science  of  wealth.  It 
necessarily  deals  with  wants,  needs  and  the  methods  of  satis- 
fying these.  Because  this  science  took  into  account  nothing  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  those  wants  or  the  ethics  of  social  life,  it 
has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  dismal  science.  Yet  it  is 
not  so.  It  deals  with  facts  and  has  its  own  laws,  even  to  mak- 
ing uncertainty  certain  of  recurrence. 

In  dealing  with  wealth,  one  runs  up  against  human  valua- 
tions at  every  point.  What  is  wealth  to  one  is  not  equally  so 
to  another  except  when  we  get  down  to  first  necessities,  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  and  in  the  final  analysis  all  wealth  must 
be  measured  in  terms  of  convertibility  into  these  three  satis- 
factions. 

Diamonds  are  of  no  value  to  a  starving  man  except  they  can 
procure  bread.  All  purchases  then  are  prime  facie  evidence  of 
a  need  of  some  kind.  That  need  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
may  be  fundamental  or  acquired.  Acquired  needs  are  those 
needs  that  people  manufacture  for  themselves  as  they  grow  in 
civilization.  In  fact  the  greater  the  needs  the  more  civilized 
people  are,  remarks  one  writer. 

To  save  in  order  to  be  able  to  gratify  one's  desire  in  the 
matter  of  his  purchases  has  been  a  working  force  in  society  for 
all  time.  To  save  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  the  golden  ducats 
is  one  form  of  insanity  that  has  afflicted  the  Dives  and  Shy- 
locks  of  all  times.  To  save  in  order  to  help  some  one  else  live 
is  the  highest  form  of  thrift  known.  And  in  exercising  this 
virtue,  the  canons  of  political  science  are  in  some  measure 
upset  by  the  entrance  of  a  moral  force  into  the  business  of 
political  economy. 

Yet  that  is  the  way  the  thing  is  shaping  to-day.  Millions 
of  people  are  saving  in  order  to  carry  on  this  war  and  release 
the  fundamental  wealth  of  the  country  to  the  armies  in  the 
field. 

But,  argues  your  economist,  this  only  proves  our  laws:  it 
is  another  form  of  satisfaction  of  one's  wants.  We  at  home, 
want  safety,  security  from  invasion,  freedom  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  our  own  forms  of  government.  We  are  paying  the  price 
and  therefore  the  law  of  barter  comes  into  play.  It  is  only  en- 
lightened  selfishness. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  facts  remain.  It  is  not  a  theory.  We 
must  save  in  order  to  win  the  war.  But  the  superintending 
Providence  of  men  makes  no  mistakes  and  the  lessons  of  thrift, 
as  an  outcome  of  the  war,  are  extremely  valuable  to  all  of  us. 

Thrift  brings  out  the  best  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

Thrift  develops  character  and  upbuilds  the  nation. 

It  was  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  French  farmers  that  enabled 
France  to  pay  off  the  hated  German  indemnity  of  two  billion 
francs  in  1870. 

Likewise  that  same  backbone  of  rural  worth  has  saved 
France  to-day. 

So  to  Canada  comes  the  call  to  be  thrifty.  And  all  who  are 
inclined  to  run  riot  because  of  good  times  will  do  themselves 
a  service  as  well  as  make  their  country  a  tower  of  strength 
by  spending  only  for  necessities  and  not  wasting  anything  that 
can  be  re-used.  Even  the  housewife  knows  the  strength  of  the 
old  adage:  "A  fat  kitchen  has  poverty  for  a  neighbor." 

It  is  the  spendthrift  wasteful  man  who  upsets  the  economics 
of  our  country. 


THE  SUGAR  SAVING  REGULATIONS 

npHE  Food  Service  most  urgent  at  the  present  moment  is  sugar 
■*■'  saving  and  the  Food  Board  appeals  to  every  loyal  Canadian 
to  do  everything  possible  to  reduce  his  or  her  personal  con- 
sumption of  sugar  and  to  encourage  similar  conservation  by 
others.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  our  available 
supply  of  sugar  be  stretched  until  the  new  crop  becomes  avail- 
able and  that  it  be  equitably  distributed,  with  due  consideration 
to  the  most  important  uses. 

The  appeal  for  additional  saving  of  sugar  is  necessary  in 
order  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  for  canning,  and  to  make 
possible  an  equitable  distribution  of  sugar  until  the  new  crop 
becomes  available  at  the  end  of  this  year.  American  beet  sugar 
production  and  the  Louisiana  cane  crops  have  been  disap- 
pointing. The  yield  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  smaller  than  antici- 
pated. The  shipping  situation  will  not  permit  the  movement  of 
sugar  from  Java.  The  balance  of  last  year's  Cuban  crop  is 
smaller  than  was  calculated.  Estimates  of  the  quantities  needed 
by  the  combatant  forces  exceed  earlier  estimates,  and  it  has  been 
officially  announced  that  50,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  lost 
recently  through  submarine  operations  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Drastic  restrictions  are  now  in  force  upon  all  manufacturers 
who  use  sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar  which  may  be  used  by 
canners  has  been  restricted  to  an  average  of  25  pounds  of  sugar 
to  100  pounds  of  prepared  fruit.  Use  of  sugar  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bakery  products,  candy,  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  etc.,  has 
been  drastically  curtailed  and  unlicensed  use  of  sugar  in  manu- 
facturing any  product  has  been  made  illegal.  Manufacture  of 
icing  sugar  has  been  prohibited.  Use  of  sugar,  even  in  private 
households,  for  icing  cakes,  has  been  made  illegal.  No  sugar 
can  legally  be  used  for  making  candy  for  private  consumption. 

Householders  are  asked  to  use  yellow  sugar  instead  of  the 
granulated  product  wherever  possible,  because  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  efficient  economic  results  in  refining,  it  is  necessary 
that  twenty-eight  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  yellow  sugar  be  produced 
by  the  refineries.  If  this  be  done,  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  sugar 
content  is  lost  in  syrup  and  waste,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of 
seven  per  cent,  on  a  straight  granulated  basis.  The  Food  Board 
requires  all  dealers  to  take  half  as  much  yellow  sugar  as  granu- 
lated. It  is  therefore  perfectly  legitimate  that  a  storekeeper 
require  his  customers  to  take  one  half  pound  of  yellow  sugar 
with  every  pound  of  granulated.  The  Food  Board  has  asked  that 
household  consumption  of  sugar  in  Canada  be  reduced  to  a 
ration  of  IV2  pounds  per  person  per  month  for  personal  use. 

FARMERS  COMING  TO  THE  FRONT 

Brooklin,  Ont.,  August  20,  1918. 
Farmers'  Magazine  is  certainly  coming  to  the  front.  Your 
articles  by  John  Clay  make  mighty  interesting  reading.  I 
personally  know  many  of  the  circumstances  he  relates.  The 
serial  story  is  one  thrilling  with  interest.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. — Levi  Mackey. 


Herald.] 


[New  York. 


Miss    Holland — between    the    Devil    and    the 
Deep    Sea. 


British  Commission  Takes  Surplus  Beef 


ABETTER  demand  for  cattle  again 
after  weeks  of  dull  business  has 
meant  a  big  improvement  in  trade  at 
the  various  Canadian  livestock  centres. 
During  the  latter  half  of  July  and  the 
first  part  of  August,  selling  was  slow, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  commission 
men  disposed  of  their  receipts  from  day 
to  day.  However  in  the  past  fortnight, 
packers  have  once  more  evidenced  some 
inclination  to  buv,  and  movement  of  cattle 
has  been  much  freer.  As  an  instance  of 
this  decidedly  better  tone,  it  might  be 
stated,  that  on  the  opening  market  day  of 
the  week,  recently,  an  offering  of  over 
3,000  cattle  was  ail  disposed  of  before 
the  noon  hour.  The  fact  that  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  export  orders  in  July  and 
hot  summer  weather  resulting  in  a  great- 
ly decreased  domestic  consumption  of 
meat  was  responsible  for  the  slackness 
that  hit  the  trade  in  mid-summer.  Then 
again  the  class  of  cattle  coming  forward 
was  not  of  the  best,  and  packers  were 
loth  to  buy  thin,  unfinished  stuff.  Re- 
ceipts at  all  the  yards  have  been  heavy  in 
the  past  fortnight,  and  a  good  percentage 
•of  the  cattle  that  have  been  out  on  grass 
since  early  spring  are  of  good  quality  and 
finish.  For  this  kind  of  beef,  prices  have 
advanced,  and  high-grade  stuff  is  again 
bringing  above  the  sixteen  dollar  mark. 
Packers  state  that  the  British  buying 
commission  is  now  prepared  to  take  all 
Canada's  surplus  beef,  and  this  condition 
should  warrant  an  active  live  stock  trade 
throughout  the  fall.  Offering  on  the  Win- 
nipeg market  have  been  particularly 
heavy,  the  daily  "runs"  averaging  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  This  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  failure  of  the  feed 
crops  in  different  sections  of  Western 
Canada,  and  farmers  fearing  a  serious 
fodder  shortage  have  sent  the  bulk  of 
their  herds  to  market.  As  was  referred 
to  in  a  previous  issue,  the  government  of 
Manitoba  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
depletion  of  the  livestock  industry  in  the 
West,  and  by  a  policy  facilitating  the  fin- 
ancing and  transportation  of  stock  have 
•  encouraged  farmers  living  in  sections 
where  the  feed  shortage  is  not  acute    to 
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take  over  many  of  these  light  unfinished 
cattle  that  are  being  offered  on  the  mar- 
kets. In  this  effort  is  being  made  to  pre- 
vent a  threatened  demoralization  of  the 
industry  in  the  West. 

As  intimated  above,  in  spite  of  greatly  in- 
creased receipts  at  practically  all  centres, 
prices  are  holding  up  fairly  well,  and  in 
fact  on  the  Toronto  markets,  for  the  top 
quality  beef,  better  prices  prevail.  Prices 
are  the  whole,  however,  have  become  much 
steadier,  and  the  sharp  declines  that  char- 
acterized the  trade,  in  the  weeks  preced- 
ing the  fortnight  under  review  have 
been  partially  recovered.  Sale  of  medi- 
um and  common  cattle  is  still  somewhat 
draggy,  but  even  on  these  grades  values 
have  improved.  The  best  figure  for  a 
load  of  cattle,  in  the  past  two  months, 
on  the  Toronto  market,  has  been  $16.25 
per  cwt.  which  was  paid  for  28  steers, 
averaging  1,300  pounds.  Other  good 
cattle  were  disposed  of  at  from  $14  to 
$15.50,  and  these  prices  serve  to  indicate 
the  values  that  first  class  cattle  are  cap- 
able of  commanding.  Receipts  at  the 
Toronto  yards  in  the  latter  half  of  August 
numbered  10,801.  At  Montreal,  offerings 
of  cattle  were  also  larger,  and  prices 
showed  few  recessions,  trade  being  active 
and  well  maintained;  choice  steers  were 
selling  at  from  $12  to  $12.50. 

In  Western  Canada,  both  at  Winnipeg 
and  Calgary,  there  was  a  fairly  good  de- 
mand for  cattle,  even  in  the  face  of  rather 
abundant  supplies.  Receipts  at  the  Win- 
nipeg market  in  two  weeks  numbered 
over  25,000,  a  total  never  before  attained 
on  any  livestock  market  in  Canada.  Many 
of  these  cattle  are  finding  their  way  to 
united  States  markets,  but  undoubtedly 
the  greater  percentage  of  them  are  going 
back  to  Canadian  farms  where  feeding 
conditions  are  normal.  Prices  on  butcher 
steers  at  Winnipeg  ranged  from  $8.50  to 
$14,  according  to  their  quality. 

Heaviest  offerings  of  cattle  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Calgary  market  resulted  in 
some  recessions  in  values,  but  on  the 
whole  good  prices  were  fairly  well  main- 
tained. Top  quotations  were  around  $14, 
and  recently  as  high  as  $15  was  paid  for 


choice  stuff.    Receipts  in  two  weeks  num- 
bered 9,596  cattle. 

AN    UNSETTLED    HOG    SITUATION 

The  hog  situation,  at  most  of  the  Can- 
adian centres  is  unsettled  at  the  time  of 
writing.  The  results  of  the  increased 
production  instituted  in  the  spring  are 
being  shown  in  the  larger  receipts  now 
coming  forward.  Supplies  appear  to  be 
ample  for  the  trade,  and  the  Allied  Buy- 
ing Commission  is  again  a  purchaser  of 
pork  products  for  overseas.  For  the  most 
part  of  August  prices  ruled  very  firm, 
and  at  Toronto  values  had  once  more  gone 
over  the  twenty  dollar  mark.  Until  the 
close  of  the  third  week  of  August,  prices 
were  holding  at  $20.25,  on  the  fed  and 
watered  basis.  But  the  close  of  that 
week,  however,  saw  a  concerted  effort ' 
on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  to  lower  quot- 
ations. They  were  successful  in  bringing 
about  reductions  to  the  extent  of  75  cents. 
The  market  was  weak  at  $19.50.  The 
American  hog  market  is  strong,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  Canadian  prices  will  suffer 
further  sharp  declines.  At  Montreal, 
hogs  have  been  offered  in  fair  numbers, 
and  values  were  around  $19.50.  Lower 
values  ruled  in  the  West  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  with  offerings  ample 
for  the  demand.  Prices  early  in  the 
month  at  $20  and  over  declined  later  to 
$19  per  cwt. 

As  indicated  previously  in  these  pages, 
the  lamb  drop  on  Canadian  farms  this 
year  has  been  a  very  heavy  one.  Receipts 
at  the  different  markets  show  wide  in- 
crease, and  from  now  on,  throughout  the 
fall  months,  should  show  even  greater  ex- 
pansion. In  two  weeks  at  Toronto,  offer- 
ings numbered  over  5,000.  The  sheep  in- 
dustry in  Canada  should  in  1918  experi- 
ence one  of  the  best  years  in  history,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  strong  wool 
market,  and  also  because  of  the  good 
prices  prevailing  for  meats.  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  been  out  of  the  wool 
market,  and  the  Co-operative  Wool 
Growers'  Association  with  between  three 
and  four  million  pounds  of  wool  yet  to  dis- 
pose of  intend  finding  an  outlet  for  their 
supplies  in  the  United  States  unless  Can- 
adian dealers  show  more  inclination  to 
buy.  Prices  of  unwashed  wool  are  from 
63  cents  to  74  cents  per  pound.  Values 
of  spring  lambs  range  from  $17.50  to 
$20.50,  quotations  fluctuating  from  day  to 
day  according  to  the  demand.  Sheep  and 
yearlings  are  bringing  all  the  way  from 
$13.50  to  $17. 


A   small   part    of   the    110   sheep    and    lambs   in   the    O.   A.    College   flock. 


GRAIN  AND  PRODUCE  PRICES 

By   S.  T.  Arthur. 

NEW  wheat  prices  for  this  year's  crop 
have  been  announced,  giving  only  a 
slight  increase  over  last  year's  prices,  in 
recognition  of  higher  freight  rates. 
Ontario's  fall  wheat  has  a  premium  of 
5c  over  spring  wheat,  at  $2.31  per  bushel 
at  Montreal,  while  Manitoba  wheat  at 
Fort  William  is  $2.24%  for  No.  1  North- 
ern. This  rise  can  scarcely  affect  local 
prices,  as  it  will  all  be  eaten  up  in  in- 
creased freight  rates — or  in  other  words, 
the  railways  alone  stand  to  benefit  by  the 
change.  . 

The  commercial  hay   supply   is  short, 
Continued  on  page   73 


The  Girl  on  the  Lonely  Road 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


A  GREEN-CANOPIED  motor-lorry 
took  the  turn  on  two  wheels  and 
went  tearing  up  the  country  road 
blowing  like  a  siren.  Motor-lorries  plying 
between  the  camp  and  the  city  were  not 
uncommon  on  this  road  and  they  always 
travelled  as  though  the  very  demons  of 
war  themselves  were  after  them,  but  the 
girl  ironing  at  the  window  of  the  farm- 
house stared  after  this  one  in  bewilder- 
ment. It  was  driven  by  a  girl,  a  strik- 
ingly breezy-looking  girl  too,  her  cheeks 
blown  the  color  of  wild  roses  in  the  wind 
and  her  bright  hair  flying  from  under  an 
absurdly  military  khaki  cap.  Beside  her 
a  perfectly  efficient-looking  soldier  sat, 
eyes  front,  like  a  footman. 

"How  does  she  come  to  be  there?"  the 
girl  in  the  kitchen  wondered.  "  'War 
work,'  I  suppose.  Registered  as  being 
able  to  drive  a  car  and  free  to  give  her 
service,  so  the  war  office,  or  whoever  looks 
after  it,  has  sent  for  her.  I  suppose  the 
man  goes  along  to  lift  the  boxes  in  and 
out.  You'd  think  he  might  as  well  be  driv- 
ing the  car  while  he's  at  it."  Then  a  hot 
color  covered  her  face;  she  realized  that 
she  was  jealously  envying  the  girl  flying 
over  the  country  in  her  khaki  uniform, 
doing  actual  "war  work"  with  all  its  ex- 
citement and  adventure.  Her  own  regis- 
tration-card had  carried  the  information 
that  she,  too,  could  drive  a  car  or  harness 
a  horse  or  do  plain  cooking  or  any  of  the 
other  things  that  seemed  to  be  of  national 
importance  in  war  time,  but  it  had  also 
been  necessary  to  state  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  leave  home.  She  won- 
dered if  it  would  always  be  like  this,  if 
there  would  ever  be  an  opportunitv  to  get 
around  to  the  building  of  some  of  her  own 
treasured  air-castles. 

A  few  years  ago  it  had  been  different. 
She  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
girls  whose  lives  ran  in  smooth  channels. 
As  soon  as  they  began  to  lengthen  their 
skirts  and  show  an  interest  in  camisoles 
they  were  sent  away  to  High  School  for 
a  year  or  two,  after  which  they  came  home 
for  another  few  years,  not  necessarily  to 
'earn  to  keep  house — they  took  to  keeping 
house  as  naturally  as  birds  take  to 
building  nests — and  in  due  order 
they  were  married  and  went  the 
ways  of  their  husbands,  until  there 
were  just  two  left.  The  war  was  in  its 
second  year  when  the  elder  of  the  two  in 
he  normal  course  of  affairs  would  have 
>een  ready  to  leave  school  and  come  home, 
>ut  she  was  a  girl  of  foresight.  "I've  been 
hinking  about  what  I  want  to  do,"  she 


announced  to  her  parents  one  night.  The 
parents  were  surprised;  there  had  al- 
ways been  just  one  popular  thing  for 
their  daughters  to  do.  "First,"  she  con- 
tinued, "I'm  not  going  to  be  married," 
and  her  mother  said,  "Why  Julia!"  She 
was  a  little  bit  shocked,  but  the  girl's  ex- 
planation was  logical.  "Most  of  the  boys 
I  know,"  she  said,  "are  either  in  the  army 
or  going  to  be.  Some  of  them  won't  be 
coming  back.  Girls  won't  be  getting 
married  like  they  used  to — not  for  some 
time  anyway.  I  want  to  go  on  to  school 
and  teach  for  a  year,  then  go  to  college 
and  do  something — well,  something  that 
will  give  me  just  as  full  and  happy  and 
useful  a  life  as  I  could  find  anywhere,  and 
an  income  large  enough  that  I  can  take 
care  of  myself  even  if  a  time  comes  some- 
time when  I  can't  work." 

So  Julia  had  gone  on  to  school  and  put 
in  a  year  at  college,  then  war  work  claim- 
ed her  interests;  she  was  a  dietician  in  a 
military  hospital  now.  And  the  little 
sister?  Well,  she  was  needed  at  home 
so  she  put  off  going  to  school  the  first 
year;  she  was  needed  more  the  second 
year,  for  the  hired  man  was  drafted  and 
she  was  quick  to  take  on  extra  chores  to 
help  her  father;  her  mother  too  was 
growing  more  frail,  and  they  were  de- 
pending more  and  more  on  the  help  and 
company  and  buoyant  young  life  of  their 
youngest  daughter.  She  couldn't  leave 
them  now,  and  the  old  homestead  couldn't 
be  sacrificed,  so  she  looked  up  the  road 
after  the  vanishing  motor-lorry  and  the 
other  girl  in  khaki  whose  war  work,  like 
Julia's,  seemed  to  be  taking  her  into  such 
interesting  places,  and  two  things 
troubled  her — just  where  was  her  work 
here  on  the  farm  on  the  lonely  road  tak- 
ing her,  and  what  did  it  count  for  any- 
way? 

The  war  had  left  the  neighborhood  lone- 
ly. The  boys  who,  a  few  years  ago,  had 
whistled  at  their  plowing,  and  driven  gay 
turnouts  to  the  fairs  and  made  plans  for 
building  homes  of  their    own,    were    in 
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France  now,  and  the  work  had  fallen  to 
less  quick  and  steady  hands,  so  the  hours 
were  longer  and  there  was  neither  time 
for  much  in  the  way  of  play,  nor  the 
people  to  make  it,  and  one  reason  why  it 
was  so  lonely  was  that  most  of  the  girls, 
reasoning,  perhaps,  as  Julia  had  done,  had 
gone  away  to  school  or  to  work  in  muni- 
tion factories,  or  to  fill  places  in  stores  or 
offices  left  vacant  by  men  who  had  joined 
the  army.  So,  because  "far  off  fields  are 
green"  to  all  of  us,  and  because  the  warm 
hazy  air  of  September  carried  memories 
of  other  years  of  starting  to  school  and 
making  new  beginnings  and  most  of  all 
because  she  had  seen  that  other  girl  in 
khaki,  she  wondered  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  stay,  whether  it  was  right  that 
any  girl  should  give  up  all  the  dreams  of 
what  she  wanted  to  be  and  do  so  that  later 
she  might  look  on  life  with  bitterness,  or 
settle  in  dreary  passiveness  to  the  inevit- 
able routine  it  offered  her.  She  was 
struggling  with  a  problem  that  has 
troubled  many  another  girl. 

WE  can  know  a  place  only  after  we  have 
lived  in  it  and  then  sometimes  we 
only  half  know  it.  The  country  seemed 
lonely  to  the  girl  because  she  had  ex- 
perienced its  loneliness.  The  city  is 
lonely,  too,  now.  The  whole  world  is  lone- 
ly and  it  will  be  until  the  war  is  over,  and 
in  many  hearts  for  a  long  time  after  that. 
And  what  then?  Of  one  thing  the  people 
who  are  looking  into  the  future  seem  to  be 
certain — for  a  few  years  after  the  war 
there  will  be  a  flow  of  people  to  the  land. 
The  high  food  prices  will  force  many 
from  the  cities  to  come  to  the  country  and 
produce  things  for  themselves,  and  sol- 
diers, even  some  who  have  never  farmed 
before,  will  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
finement of  an  office  or  factory.  What 
kind  of  country  will  there  be  for  them  to 
come  to?  Women  everywhere  are  inter- 
esting themselves  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction; the  girl  in  the  country  has  one 
of  the  finest  opportunities  for  reconstruc- 
tive work  in  making  her  own  community 
the  right  kind  of  place  to  live  in  for  the 
people  who  are  coming.  In  the  meantime 
the  work  of  producing  food  must  go  on; 
and  the  delightful  thing  about  it  is  that 
while  the  girl  is  helping  with  the  most 
important  work  of  the  times,  she  has  the 
best  natural  environment  in  the  world  for 
developing  her  own  personality  and  en- 
riching her  own  life,  if  she  can  only  take 
her  gifts  and  use  them. 

It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  some  little 
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worry  to  the  girl  working  fourteen  hours 
a  day  on  a  farm  which  brings  in  a  fair 
income  that  she  is  absolutely  dependent 
financially.  Another  Victory  Loan  will  be 
launched  this  fall.  The  girl  working  as 
a  great  many  girls  have  worked  on  their 
father's  farms  this  year  will  have  earned 
a  fifty-dollar  bond  between  now  and  the 
time  the  loan  is  closed  in  November.  A 
prosperous  farm  could  easily  afford  to  pay 
it  and  nothing  would  give  the  girl  a  more 
exalted  idea  of  the  dignity  of  farm  work. 
In  addition  to  this  bonus,  or  if  it  is  not 
forthcoming,  it  is  time  now  for  the  girl  to 
make  plans  of  her  own  for  next  year. 
Whether  it  is  chickens  or  bees  or  a  share 
in  the  sheep  or  calves  or  pigs  of  the  farm, 
will  depend  on  individual  cases.  A  woman 
living  near  an  Ontario  city  this  year  went 
into  growing  flowers  for  cutting.  Grow- 
ing flowers  is  not  as  light  work  as  it 
sounds;  there  are  trenches  to  dig  and 
transplanting  and  spraying  and  water- 
ing to  do,  but  on  one  of  her  best  weeks 
this  summer  she  sold  thirty  dollars  worth 
of  flowers. 

It  isn't  just  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  thrift 
so  important  just  now,  nor  to  provide 
against  the  necessities  of  the  years  to  come 
that  the  girl  needs  a  bank  account.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  she  is  less  needed 
at  home,  when  the  home  will  be  broken  up 
perhaps;  she  may  be  free  then  to  train  for 
a  nurse  or  something  else  if  she  isn't  be- 
ing married.  Her  experience  at  home  has 
made  her  essentially  a  homemaker.  If 
she  has  also  the  foundation  of  a  good 
school  education  she  can  go  to  the 
Household  Science  branch  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  for  two  years  and  get  a  fin- 
ished training  to  qualify  her  for  a  posi- 
tion as  housekeeper-dietician  in  an  insti- 
tution. It  is  well  to  keep  these  things 
in  view.  It  supplies  a  goal  to  work  for 
and  makes  the  things  in  the  interval 
mean  something  more  than  "marking 
time." 

In  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  the  long 
hours  of  work  in  busy  seasons,  the  girl 
with  a  good  home  in  the  country  can  keep 
progressing,  improving,  in  a  way  that  the 
girl  spending  her  days  in  an  office  and 
her  evenings  in  a  room  or  two  of  a  board- 
ing house  would  find  impossible — at  least 
she  seldom  does  it.  She  may  waste  a  lot 
of  time  seeking  entertainment  but  it  does 
not  get  her  anywhere.  No  one  cares 
whether  she  is  improving  herself  or  not; 
no  one  takes  any  pride  in  her  accomplish- 
ments; no  one  cares  where  she  goes — not 
like  the  home  folks  would.  The  loneli- 
ness of  the  country!  No  one  knows  what 
loneliness  is  until  they  find  themselves 
herded  somewhere  in  a  crowd  where 
everyone  else  has  their  own  friends. 

The  girl  on  the  farm,  as  soon  as  the 
long  evenings  set  in,  and  the  harvest  of 
the  year  has  been  pretty  well  gathered, 
has  some  time  for  herself.  If  she  is  ambi- 
tious, she  can  usually  find  the  time  and 
the  means  to  study  music;  the  best 
musicians  I  know  among  girls  who  do 
other  things  as  well  are  girls  who  have 
done  their  practising  after  the  last  of  the 
day's  farm  chores  and  at  odd  hours 
snatched  between  intervals  of  housework. 
If  they  are  taking  singing  lessons  and 
the  teacher  says  the  best  time  to  practise 
is  early  in  the  morning  it  isn't  any  hard- 
ship; they  are  used  to  getting  up  early. 
One  of  the  sweetest  sounds  I  ever  wakened 
to  was  the  air  of  "II  Trovatore"  in  a  voice 
that  would  have  graced  a  cathedral — a 
voice  not  only  of  natural  quality  but 
brought  to  its  best  by  training,  coming 
through  the  morning  stillness  from  some- 
where across  the  clover  fields  where  a  girl 
was  bringing  in  the  cows  for  milking. 

The  music  lessons  will  usually  necessi- 


tate weekly  trips  to  town  which  is  a  good 
thing.  These  are  not  times  of  "farm  iso- 
lation;"  the  girl  ought  to  know  the  city  as 
well  as  the  country  so  she  may  see  both 
in  their  true  perspective.  This  fall  and 
winter,  women  from  town  and  country 
in  every  province,  members  of  Women's 
Institutes,  Homemakers'  Clubs  and  Grain 
Grower's  Associations  will  meet  in  con- 
vention in  their  central  cities.  Why 
couldn't  more  girls  go  as  extra  delegates 
to  these  conventions?  They  are  the  com- 
ing reserves  to  carry  on  the  work;  they 
should  be  learning  now;  they  should  be 
working  now,  and  they  should  be  in- 
spired with  every  possible  force,  including 
the  influence  of  the  fine  women  they  will 
meet  and  the  things  they  will  learn  now 
while  their  ideals  are  forming  and  their 
enthusiasm  is  most  responsive.  And 
some  time,  either  this  winter  or  next,  most 
of  these  girls  should  be  able  to  have  three 
months  at  college,  the  girls'  branch  of  the 
agricultural  college  perhaps,  broadening, 
meeting  people,  learning  the  things  that 
will  help  them  to  be  better  leaders  in  their 
own  communities. 

Such  women  they  will  make !  If  the  girl 
in  the  house  at  the  turn  of  the  road  had 
taken  you  into  her  kitchen  where  the  clean 
smelling  clothes  from  the  basket  came 
smooth  and  shining  from  her  iron,  if  you 
could  have  watched  her  take  the  brown 
loaves  from  the  oven,  tapping  the  bottom 
of  the  pans  with  the  judicial  air  of  the 
expert,  if  she  had  taken  you  to  her  spare 


(Occupation 

By  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 


There  must  in  heaven  be  many  industries 
And   occupations,  varied,  infinite; 
Or  heaven  could  not   be  heaven.     What  gra- 
cious  tasks 
The  Mighty  Maker  of  the  universe 
Cnii   offer  Holds  that  have  prepared  on  earth 
By  holding  lovely  thoughts  and  fair  desires! 
Art  thou  a  poet  to  whom  words  come  not? 
A   dumb  composer  of  unuttered  sounds, 
Ignored  by  fame  and  to  the  world  unknown? 
Thine  may  be,  tlieu,  the  mission  to  create 
Immortal  lyrics  and  immortal  strains, 
For  stars  to  chant  together  as  they  swing 
About   the  holy  centre  where  God  dwells. 
Hast   thou    the   artist    instinct   with   no   skill 
To  give  it  form  or  color?     Unto  thee 
It  may  be  given  to  paint  upon  the  skies 
Astounding    datens    and    sunsets,    framed    by 

sea* 
And   mountains;   or  to  fashion  and  adorn 
X<  te   faces   for  street  pansies  and  new  dyes 
To   tint   their  velvet  garments.    Oftentimes 
Methinks  behind  a  beauteous  flower  1  see, 
Or  in  th<    tender  glory  of  a  dawn, 
The  presence  of  some  spirit  who  has  gone 
Into  the  place  of  mystery,  ivhose  call, 
Imperious  and  compelling,  sounds  for  all 
Or  soon  or  late.     So  many  have  passed  on, — 
So  many  with  ambitions,  hopes,  and  aims 
Unrealized,  who   could  not   be   content 
As  idle  angels  even  in  paradise. 
The  unknown  Michelangelos  who  lived 
With  thoughts  on  beauty  bent  while  chained 

to  toil 
That  gave  them  only  bread  and  burial — 
These   must   find   waiting     in      the   world   of 

space 
The  shining  timbers  of  their  splendid  dreams, 
Ready    for    shaping     temples,     shrines,     and 

towers, 
Where  radiant  hosts  may  congregate  to  raise 
Their  glad  hosannas  to  the  God  Supreme. 
And  will  there  not  be  gardens  glorious, 
And  mansions  all  embosomed  among  blooms, 
Where   heavenly     children     reach   out    loving 

arms 
To   lonely   women   who   have   been  denied 
On  earth  the  longed-for  boon  of  motherhood? 
Surely  God  has  provided  work  to  do 
For  souls  like  these,  and  for  the  weary,  rest. 


bed  room  and  turned  down  the  covers  of 
such  a  bed  while  you  watched,  dispensing 
comfort  with  every  touch,  and  when  you 
had  slept  like  a  miracle  in  the  luxury  of 
it  and  wakened  in  the  morning  to  the 
fragrance  of  her  real  Dutch  housewife's 
coffee,  you  could  only  think  one  thing, 
"Such  housekeeping!"  And  if  you  could 
follow  her  about  the  orchard  and  garden 
and  watch  her  caring  for  the  young 
things,  inspecting  the  bandage  on  the  foot 
of  an  injured  lamb,  the  sun  making  lights 
in  her  hair  and  burning  a  deeper  color  in 
her  cheeks,  such  health,  such  a  whole- 
some delight  in  living,  you  could  not  fail 
to  think  "What  a  mother  she'd  make!" 

But  the  possibilities  of  her  womanhood 
go  deeper  than  the  good  housekeeping,  or 
the  charm  of  her  outdoor  wholesomeness. 
There  are  long  evenings  in  the  country 
when  the  girl  who  thinks,  who  has  ambi- 
tions and  dreams,  can  give  herself  a  valu- 
able culture  course  from  reading.  She- 
can  have  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
library  right  at  home — in  fact  the  best 
home  libraries  are  found  in  the  country; 
in  addition  to  this  a  club  of  girls  could 
borrow  some  of  the  government  circulat- 
ing libraries  for  the  winter.  She  may  covet 
the  good  lectures  and  concerts  held  in  the 
city,  but  a  surprising  small  per  cent,  of 
the  city  population  attend  lectures  or  even 
good  concerts.  Her  own  village  church 
could  bring  most  of  the  same  lecturers  and 
some  of  the  entertainers  right  out  to  the 
neighborhood.  As  for  the  theatre  she 
would  derive  more  benefit  and  a  great 
deal  more  fun  by  gathering  together  a 
company  in  her  own  community  who  could 
put  on  a  play,  a  good  one  too,  themselves. 
If  the  girl  living  in  the  country  cares  for 
these  things,  books  and  plays  and  music 
and  an  understanding  of  the  really  big 
movements  going  on  in  the  world  she  is 
usually  better  informed,  has  more  ideas 
of  her  own,  is  a  more  interesting  com- 
panion than  she  would  be  if  she  worked 
in  town,  where,  as  we  said  before,  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  make  it  almost  neces- 
sary to  waste  a  lot  of  time  in  search  of 
entertainment. 

And  perhaps  more  than  all  this  the 
girl  whose  womanhood  unfolds  in  the 
open  country  has  something  that  can  be 
found  nowhere  else — if  she  have  the  eyes 
and  ears  to  take  it  in  and  make  it  a  part 
of  herself.  She  does  not  waken  in  the 
morning  to  the  sight  of  smoke  above  brick 
chimneys;  there  are  the  glorious  sunrises 
piercing  the  mists  over  the  hills.  She 
does  not  see  the  same  brick  walls  from 
spring  to  winter;  her  landscape  changes 
with  every  month  from  the  soft  yellow- 
green  of  April  to  the  riot  of  gold  and 
brown  and  scarlet  of  the  woods  in  October. 
Her  senses  are  not  strained  to  a  mechani- 
cal alertness  by  hurrying  crowds  and 
moving  cars  and  clamoring  posters;  the 
flash  of  a  blue-bird's  wings,  a  flock  of 
white  sheep  dotted  over  a  green  field,  the 
golden  rod  in  the  fence  corners,  leave  their 
impression  of  beauty.  And  at  night  there 
is  the  moonlight  poured  over  the  lawn  be- 
low her  window,  the  sharp  black  shadows 
of  the  trees  and  the  wonderful  stillness. 
No  wonder  she  is  different;  this  must  be 
what  the  poet  meant: 

"Hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm 

And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things." 

A  girl  must  look  ahead;  the  times  are 
dealing  out  new  conditions  which  will 
affect  her  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else. 
There  may  be  many  hidden  surprises 
around  the  turns  in  the  road  of  course, 
but  to  quite  an  extent  we  seem  to  work 
out  our  own  lives.  A  home  on  a  farm  is 
something  more  than  a  place  to  mark 
time. 


The  Baby's  Bed 

Concluding  Article  of  the  Series— "What's  the  Matter  With  the  Baby?" 

By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 


LIKE  the  Baby's 
Time-Table,  the 
Baby's  Bed  is 
ready  before  the  Baby's 
First  Day.  No — it  is  not 
going  to  cost  much.  In 
fact,  we  can  make  a  love- 
ly comfortable  bed  from 
just  what  we  shall  find  in 
the  house,  if  you  will  let 
us  take  what  we  need. 

First — the  cradle.  No 
rockers  are  needed,  and 
the  clothes-basket  will  do, 
if  you  have  one  to  spare, 
a  new  clothes-basket  for 
choice.  Or  else  we  can 
buy  a  wicker  cradle  for 
a  reasonable  sum.  No — 
we  do  not  need  a  "canopy- 
top."  The  Baby  needs 
fresh  air  much  more  than 
she  needs  a  canopy-top. 
What  about  mosquito- 
netting  to  keep  the  flies 
away?  Don't  you  know 
that  flies  and  mosquitoes 
should  be  exterminated 
before  the  Baby  comes? 
The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  must  see  to  it  that 
flies  and  mosquitoes  are 
exterminated.  It  can  be 
done,  and  it  must  be  done.  No,  I  would 
not  let  flies  and  mosquitoes  reach  the 
Baby,  and  if  a  mosquito-netting  is  neces- 
sary, we  must  have  it,  but  remember  it 
cuts  off  a  great  deal  of  the  Baby's  fresh 
air,  and  you  know  how  important  that  is. 
Well  then,  here  is  the  wicker  cradle  or 
basket,  with  a  wooden  bottom,  probably, 
and  now  we  put  the  blanket  right  over 
the  cradle.  It  is  a  light,  fluffy — new 
blanket.  All  clothing  and  covering  for 
the  Baby's  bed,  and  for  the  Baby  herself, 
should  be  woolly,  light,  fluffy  and  full  of 
air-space.  (Yes,  of  course,  you  can  have 
a  soft  muslin  robe  over  all.)  Why  are  the 
birds  and  kittens  so  warm  and  comfort- 
able? Look  at  the  hens  on  a  cold  day, 
how  they  ruffle  up  all  their  feathers,  so 
that  the  air  is  caught  in  the  feathers  and 
kept  there  and  the  layer  of  warmed  air 
next  the  skin  keeps  the  creature  warm. 
It  is  the  same  with  fur.  The  air  is  en- 
tangled in  the  fur  and  kept  warmed  and 
comfortable.  A  "honeycomb"  shawl  or 
a  Shetland  or  Iceland  wool  shawl  is  a 
lovely  thing  for  the  Baby.  Now  this 
fluffy  blanket  which  is  covering  the  cradle 
must  not  be  too  small.  It  must  cover  the 
cradle  or  cot  completely,  and  leave  at 
least  15  inches  to  spare  at  the  foot  and 
6  or  8  inches  at  the  head,  when  we  have 
put  the  mattress  in.  The  mattress  has 
been  made  to  fit  the  cradle,  and  pre- 
ferably made  of  hair,  or  of  other  material, 
as  found  comfortable  for  any  other 
human  being.  Down  goes  the  mattress, 
on  top  of  the  blanket,  and  now  we  see 
that  we  have  the  blanket  just  the  right 
size  to  turn  over  when  we  have  finished 
making  the  bed.  Do  we  want  a  hot-water 
bottle?  That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
area  of  the  skin  of  a  Baby  is  three  or  four 
times  as  great  in  proportion  as  to  its  size 
and  weight  as  the  area  of  the  skin  of  an 
adult,  and  therefore  its  loss  of  heat  is 
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greater  in  proportion.  We  must  therefore 
be  sure  at  all  times  that  the  Baby  is  being 
kept  comfortably  warm.  We  must  avoid 
chill,  and  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  by 
careful  observation,  feeling  the  feet,  and 
so  on,  that  the  baby  is  really  warm 
enough.  On  the  other  hand  healthy  babies 
are  really  better  without  hot  water  bot- 
tles, except  occasionally  and  for  special 
reasons.  Having  regard  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  all  other  circumstance,  if  in  our  judg- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  use  a  hot  water 
bottle,  here  is  the  safest  and  best  place  for 
it,  placed  between  the  mattress  and  a 
little  "shake  down"  of  the  same  size  which 
comes  on  top  of  the  mattress,  and  is  made 
of  bran  or  chaff  or  the  sphagnum  moss 
which  grows  in  many  parts  of  Canada, 
and  is  the  most  absorbent  material  that 
can  be  found,  far  more  absorbent  than 
even  absorbent  cotton.  The  hot  water 
bottle  should  of  course  have  a  flannel 
cover. 

This  loose  shake  down  can  be  frequent- 
ly renewed  and  changed  whenever  it  gets 
soiled.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  or 
three  ready  for  use  as  required.     Over 
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the  "shake  down"  may  be 
placed  some  protective 
material,  such  as  rubber 
sheeting,  or  the  wrapping 
paper  made  waterproof 
which  may  be  bought  in 
any  large  dry-goods 
store.  A  softer  and  more 
comfortable  protective 
material  would  be  "oil- 
silk." 

Did  you  ever  sleen  with 
rubber  sheeting  under- 
neath you,  even  though  it 
were  covered  by  a  sheet? 
Then  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  a  part  of 
the  bed  that  one  would 
like  to  dispense  with. 
The  same  purpose  might 
be  served  by  a  soft  ab- 
sorbent pad,  with  the  pro- 
tective material  below 
the  pad  and  not  above  it. 
Next,  if  we  can  get  it, 
let  us  put  a  piece  of  old, 
well-worn  blanket.  It  is 
just  as  good  if  it  is  worn 
pretty  thin  and  skilfully 
mended.  Then  put  the 
wee  pillow  in  place,  and 
the  Baby's  bed  is  ready. 
When  the  Baby  is  laid 
comfortably  and  gently  in,  she  makes 
a  place  for  herself  in  the  soft  up- 
per mattress  or  "shake  down,"  and 
over  her  we  put  a  loose,  soft,  warm  shawl, 
of  the  honeycomb  variety,  tucking  it  in 
snugly,  but  not  too  tight.  Then  bring  up 
the  blanket  which  was  put  on  first  of  all, 
and  secure  it,  top  and  bottom,  with  a  few 
safety  pins.  The  cradle  can  then  be  car- 
ried to  the  place  intended  for  it.  It  need 
not,  of  course,  be  placed  right  on  the  floor, 
but  on  a  low  bench,  or  table,  if  that  seems 
more  suitable. 

As  for  the  Baby's  own  clothes,  they 
should  be  warm,  without  being  heavy. 
They  should  not  confine  the  child's  move- 
ments in  any  way,  and  they  should  be  so 
made  that  the  child  can  be  dressed  and 
undressed  with  the  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  for  mother  and 
child.  I  have  seen  a  skilful  nurse  com- 
pletely dress  a  baby,  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  infant  only  once  during  the 
whole  process,  and  I  once  saw  the  same 
nurse  (Miss  McKellar,  at  one  time  head 
nurse  of  the  Burnside  Maternity  Don  Site 
General  Hospital)  completely  dress  a 
sleeping  infant  without  waking  it. 

We  are  now  safely  at  the  end  of  the 
Baby's  first  day.  Of  course  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  that  we  might  like  to  say, 
but  time  and  space  are  gone  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  Baby  is  alright.  Her  life 
has  begun  in  joy  and  gladness.  We  had 
everything  ready  for  her.  She  is  wanted 
and  she  is  welcome.  Human  affection  and 
intelligence  are  never  better  employed 
and  never  better  rewarded  than  when 
they  are  given  up  to  the  absorbing,  fasci- 
nating, eternal  task  of  receiving  and  cher- 
ishing, and,  so  far  as  human  limitations 
permit,  developing  and  perfecting  another 
human  being,  providing  the  best  condi- 
tions and  environment,  protecting  from 
dangers,  removing  obstacles,  until  the  new 
Continued  on  page  18 
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"  Community  Breeding  at  Kelowna '' 

By  John  Pawtuckaway 


KELOWNA  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  is 
the  first  British  Columbia  locality  to 
undertake  community  breeding.  The 
breed  selected  is  that  one  which  already 
leads  in  the  district,  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian.  Not  being  content  with  development 
alone  from  existing  purebred  stock,  some 
of  which  is  of  high  character,  the  dairy- 
men are  importing  eighteen  heifers  and 
two  sires.  The  Kelowna  Creamery  Com- 
pany, a  farmer's  co-operative  concern, 
voted  to  loan  the  Holstein  Breeders'  As- 
sociation $501)  for  the  purchase  of  a  pedi- 
greed bull. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  begin- 
ning development  of  a  first-class  dairy 
district  with  the  twentieth  century  well 
started  on  its  way.  It  is  then  possible  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  older  districts. 
The  first  development  of  community 
breeding  was  probably  an  accident,  and 
many  years  were  wasted  in  reaching  the 
goal.  Kelowna,  a  dairying  district  as 
progressive  as  it  is  young,  sees  the  pos- 
sibilities in  breeding  stock  while  develop- 
ing butter  production,  the  present  major 
interest  of  the  dairy  farmers. 

The  man  who  tries  to  pull  himself  up 
by  his  bootstraps  tackles  a  proposition 
not  much  harder  than  dairy  farmers  in  a 
district  affording  a  slender  market  for 
whole  milk  and  dairy  butter,  and  with  no 
creamery  within  shipping  distance.  The 
situation  calls  for  a  local  creamery,  but 
how  shall  one  start  when  local  cream  pro- 
duction is  not  nearly  large  enough  for 
successful  operation?  And  how  can  a  dis- 
trict acquire  a  sufficient  cow  population 
with  no  market  to  sell  to?  Some  sort  of  a 
bootstrap  feat  has  to  be  attempted.  The 
circumstances  at  Kelowna,  nominally  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  district,  were  some- 
thing like  the  foregoing,  but  with  the 
stimulus  furnished  by  two  or  three  bad 
market  years,  when  the  specialist  fruit- 


growers were  badly  pinched,  the  farmers  sunshine. 


launched  a  small  creamery,  drummed  up 
patrons  up  and  down  the  lake,  and  won 
through  to  a  fine  success.  The  example 
contradicts  the  assertion  too  often  made 
that  the  British  Columbia  dry  belt  is  not 
good  dairying  country. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kelowna 
creamery  company  was  held  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  year's  butter  production,  it  was 
reported,  was  98,188  pounds.  Beside  the 
output  of  some  older  creameries,  that  fig- 
ure is  not  large,  but  the  significant  thing 
is  that  it  was  a  big  increase  over  the  prev- 
ious year — moreover,  that  the  supplies 
from  all  over  the  district  are  constantly 
increasing. 

The  creamery  has  paid  a  very  satisfac- 
tory price  for  butterfat.  Kelowna  has 
taken  several  prizes  in  butter  contests, 
and  has  established  so  high  a  reputation 
that  it  is  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
its  products — all  of  which  augurs  for  a 
bright  future.  Kelowna  dairymen  intend 
that  their  district  shall  stand  for  the  very 
best  in  dairy  stock  and  dairy  products. 

Prof.  J.  A.  McLean  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  was  instrumental  in 
the  adoption  of  community  breeding. 
From  preliminary  work  in  the  district  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  opportunity 
which  existed.  He  talked  the  matter  over 
with  individual  farmers,  who  quickly  saw 
the  merit  in  the  proposal,  and  at  a  dairy- 
men's picnic  gave  a  lecture  in  which  he 
adduced  the  various  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  enterprise.  The  following  day 
farmers  met  and  signed  up  for  the  first 
importation  of  pedigreed  foundation 
stock.     Others  will  likely  follow. 

Dairying  and  mixed  farming  progress 
in  the  Okanagan,  taken  with  improved 
methods  in  marketing  the  great  fruit 
crops,  spell  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
this  valley  of  blue  skies  and  perpetual 


The  Age  Limit  of  Cows 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 


JN  the  life  of  the  dairy  cow  as  in  that 
of  every  other  thing  that  lives  there  are 
three  natural  periods.  These  are  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  growth,  maturity  and 
decline.  Productiveness  does  not  begin 
until  the  first  period  is  well  advanced. 
This  is  largely  preparatory.  Toward  its 
close  the  productive  powers  are  rapidly 
developed  and  the  cow  becomes  a  source 
of  income.  During  the  period  of  matur- 
ity the  cow  is  at  her  best  and  for  a  few 
years  from  the  time  it  is  reached  she 
ought  to  yield  her  owner  a  large  profit. 
At  the  close  of  this  period  a  downward 
movement  begins.  At  first  this  is  slight 
but  it  will  go  on  until  it  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  total  failure  of  the  productive 
functions  of  the  cow  or  their  destruction 
with  her  death. 

A  cow  may  more  than  pay  her  way 
for  some  years  after  the  period  of  de- 
cline begins,  but  if  she  lives  she  will 
eventually  reach  the  age  limit  of  profita- 
ble production.  Of  course  she  should  be 
disposed  of  before  this  point  is  reached 
for,  though  she  is  not  yet  a  source  of 
expense,  she  is  taking  room  and  care  and 
is  consuming  feed  that  would  be  much 
more  profitably  consumed  by  a  younger 
animal. 


But  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  just  the  best  time  to  dispose  of 
an  aged  cow.  The  natural  basis  for 
judgment  on  this  point  is  the  number  of 
years  she  has  lived.  And  this  is  an  item 
that  should  be  carefully  considered  even 
though  she  appears  to  have  failed  but 
very  little.  Yet  when  taken  by  itself  this 
test  is  not  decisive  and  it  may  be  very 
misleading,  for  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  term  age  has  only  a  relative  mean- 
ing. As  far  as  usefulness  is  concerned 
some  cows  are  as  old  at  eight  years  as 
others  are  at  fifteen.  Consequently  each 
individual  must  be  judged  by  herself. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  keeping  a  good  cow  considerably  be- 
yond the  close  of  her  period  of  maturity. 
If  the  dairy  business  is  to  be  continued 
cows  must  be  kept.  If  those  which  have 
passed  the  time  of  their  best  possible 
performance  are  disposed  of,  others  must 
be  obtained  to  take  their  places.  In  this 
exchange  there  will  be  more  or  less  risk. 
Judging  from  the  past,  the  owner  of  an 
old  cow  can  tell  what  she  is  likely  to  do 
in  the  future.  If  he  exchanges  her  for  a 
young  cow  he  cannot  be  nearly  as  sure 
what  returns  she  will  make.  If  the  young 
cow  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  well   de- 


veloped and  from  high  class  dairy  cattle 
there  are,  of  course,  strong  possibilities 
that  she  will  do  well.  And  yet  there  is 
some  wisdom  in  the  remark  of  a  dairyman 
who  said  that  he  would  rather  have  a  good 
cow  than  a  good  cow's  calf. 

On  the  theory  that  "a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush"  it  would  not 
seem  best  to  turn  off  a  first  class  cow 
as  soon  as  the  least  waning  of  her  powers 
is  discovered.  On  the  other  hand  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  keep  her  too  long. 
Just  when  she  ought  to  be  disposed  of 
will  depend  largely  on  her  vigor,  the  con- 
dition of  her  teeth,  her  appetite  and 
digestion  and  on  whether  she  has  been 
highly  fed  or  has  recently  had  a  serious 
illness. 

And  even  though  the  cow  appears  to 
be  strong  and  well  if  she  is  kept  after 
she  has  passed  her  prime  she  will  need 
more  careful  attention  and  more  liberal 
feeding  than  she  required  in  her  earlier 
years.  Yet  neither  this  nor  anything 
else  can  restore  the  degree  of  vigor  and 
capacity  that  she  has  lost.  The  most 
that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  somewhat 
retard  the  natural  progress  of  her  de- 
cline. Her  value  for  feeding  when  she 
is  retired  from  the  dairy  will  decrease. 
For  awhile,  perhaps  for  years,  she  may 
pay  well  for  all  that  is  done  for  her  but 
she  will  be  exposed  to  the  perils  which 
inevitably  come  with  advancing  age. 

Soon  after  an  animal  passes  the  period 
of  maturity  changes,  which  are  gradual, 
but  which  will  surely  be  progressive,  set 
in.  The  bones  become  weaker,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  less  active,  nerve 
force  is  diminished  and  the  danger  of 
accident  and  the  liability  to  disease  of 
various  forms  increases  in  a  marked  de- 
gree. And  this  item  of  present  and 
ever-increasing  risk  should  be  carefully 
weighed  when  considering  how  much 
longer  an  aged  cow  can  profitably  be 
kept  for  use  in  the  dairy. 
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Continued  on  page  17 
life  can  understand  itself  and  the  world 
so  that  such  protection  and  control  is  no 
longer  necessary.  What  we  seek  is  to  be- 
gin the  care  of  this  new  life  under  normal 
conditions  so  that  everything  may  go  on  in 
a  perfectly  natural  and  healthv  way.  The 
Baby  is  alright  so  long  as  there  is  no  vari- 
ation from  these.  Sleeping,  nursing, 
growing,  cared  for,  the  Baby's  life  flows 
on. 

But  if  at  any  time  there  is  a  change — 
if  the  comfortable  and  contented  Baby  be- 
comes disturbed,  there  is  a  reason,  and 
we  must  find  it  out.  All  the  functions  of 
the  body  should  go  on  regularly,  and  any 
change,  for  example,  in  the  color  of  the 
dejecta,  or  the  expression  of  the  Baby's 
face,  or  her  appetite  or  a  decided  differ- 
ence in  the  weight-increase,  must  not  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
There  is  the  place  where  the  modern  phy- 
sician is  most  useful — keeping  the  Baby 
well — not  curing  her  when  she  is  sick. 

Don't  hurry  the  Baby.  One  of  these 
days,  as  she  lies  kicking  her  legs  and  wav- 
ing her  arms,  you  will  see  her  actually 
raise  up  her  little  head.  She  may  likely 
be  somewhere  about  three  months  old, 
but  don't  worry  if  she  doesn't  do  it  till 
she  is  older  or  even  if  she  does  not  do  it 
that  way  at  all,  but  takes  the  onnortunity 
to  lift  her  head  when  you  are  trying  to 
lay  her  down  to  sleep,  or  when  you  are 
holding  her  in  your  arms.  The  Baby  is 
all  right. 


The  Cabbage  and  the  Rose 


Some  Values  That  Escape  Efficiency  Makers 
By  Our  Prophet 
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for  at  so  much  per 
drop  and  the  effusion  remunerated  at  so  much  per  minute.  It 
invaded  the  soul  of  charity  and  banned  the  giving  of  the  cup  of 
cold  water  unless  there  was  to  be  payment  therefor  either  im- 
mediately or  prospectively.  It  laid  its  hand  upon  the  boy  of  six 
and  encouraged  him  to  think  that  no  courtesy  or  act  of  kind- 
ness was  to  be  performed  by  him  in  the  home  or  to  any  of  its 
guests  unless  he  was  liberally  tipped  therefore,  thus  changing 
his  status  from  that  of  son  to  that  of  the  butler  or  the  porter. 
Old  people  in  the  community  were  relegated  to  the  poor  house 
where  their  food  was  served  out  to  them  and  their  nursing  done 
for  them  at  so  much  per  visit,  on  the  ground  that  labor  was 
scarce  and  that  there  was  no  time  for  deeds  of  charity.  The 
sanctity  of  the  church  was  invaded  and  the  worth  thereof  was 
graded  according  to  the  success  attained  in  amusing  the  multi- 
tude and  in  the  sums  raised  for  "schemes."  In  school  and 
college  beauty-loving  Greece  and  law  making  and  grandeur 
exemplifying  Rome  were  being  more  and  more  ignored,  while 
manual  expertness  and  financial  adeptness  and  political  adroit- 
ness and  supreme  cunning  in  all  that  had  to  do  with  the  social 
life,  the  political  arena,  and  the  market  and  the  workshop  were 
regarded  as  the  end-all  and  the  be-all  of  existenc. 

The  laughter  of  little  children,  the  awe-inspiring  -presence  of 
old  age,  the  mighty  suggestiveness  of  human  weakness  and  of 
human  frailty,  the  appealing  tenderness  of  flowers,  the  melan- 
choly of  the  mountain  and  the  silence  of  the  templed  hills,  were 
tossed  to  the  scrap  heap  because  they  gave  no  nerve  to  the  mailed 
fist,  gave  no  lustre  to  shining  armor  and  added  no  speed  to  the 
pirate  craft  designed  to  sink  the  hospital  ship  with  its  load  of 
sisters  of  mercy  and  wounded  men. 

In  its  mad  worship  of  expertness  the  old  efficiency  turned 
upon  its  devotees,  cast  honor  and  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the 
winds,  thrust  a  poisoned  dagger  into  the  life  that  had  nourished 
it  and  visited  with  bomb  and  torch  the  individual  and  social  and 
commercial  and  political  life  and  which  it  had  been  developed. 
Little  wonder  that  the  democracy  turned  in  horror  from  an 
efficiency  whose  fruit  was  a  world  deluged  in  blood  to  seek  for 
something  higher. 

Like  a  breath  from  the  heather  has  come  the  new  efficiency, 
the  new  view  of  life  and  its  possibilities  that  shows  men  not  only 
how  to  live  but  why  they  are  alive  and  the  springs  whence  flow 
the  impulses  that  crown  the  race. 

It  regards  man  as  a  spiritual  being  rather  than  as  a  mechan- 
ism. While  it  sets  an  even  higher  value  upon  every  power  of 
the  mind  and  hand  than  did  the  old  efficiency,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone  in  the  way  of  training  every  power  to  its  utmost  utility, 
the  new  ideal  ever  regards  such  skill  as  the  agency  of  a  spiritual 
being  and  adapted  only  to  spiritual  ends.  While  there  is  no  art 
it  does  not  encourage,  no  enterprise  it  does  not  inspire  and  no 
business  it  does  not  further,  it  fosters  only  those  activities  that 
further  the  spiritual  well  being  of  the  race.  It  strengthens 
nerve  and  muscle,  it  adds  a  new  appeal  to  every  song,  it  adds 
acuteness  to  the  intellect,  but  it  does  all  in  view  of  the  right- 
ful goal  of  very  son  of  Adam — his  spiritual  excellence. 

Difference  in  outlook,  too,  constitutes  the  difference  between 


the  old  and  the  new  efficiency.  The  German-inspired  variety 
looked  only  for  present  advantages.  Its  ideal  was  the  iron  fist 
that  could,  at  will,  crush  the  skull  of  an  opponent.  For  the 
noble  dead  it  felt  no  respect  and  to  them  it  owned  no  obligation, 
and  from  them  it  received  no  message.  Future  generations  for 
it  did  not  exist  and  to  them  it  felt  no  duty.  The  new  effi- 
ciency sees  itself  the  child  of  the  past — the  child  of  the  ages — 
and  the  trustee  of  the  future. 

Already  the  new  efficiency  is  bearing  fruit.  Never  since  men 
learned  to  stand  together  have  the  resources  of  a  mighty  empire 
and  her  allies  been  so  completely  rallied  or  so  perfectly  mar- 
shalled as  have  those  of  British  and  her  colonies  under  Lloyd 
George.  Peyton  C.  March  has  so  unified  and  made  effective  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  that  under  him  as  chief 
of  staff  her  armies  have  become  a  thing  of  terror  to  Germany — 
the  modern  Goliath  trained  in  war  from  his  youth.  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  so  rallied  his  people  to  one  standard  and  so  organ- 
ized their  every  resource  and  so  unified  them  by  inspiring  them 
with  a  common  purpose  that  democracy  stands  with  uncovered 
head  before  achievements  so  colossal.  Foch  has  taught  the  race 
a  new  way  of  laboring,  of  waiting,  of  preparing  and  of  watching 
till  his  opponent  makes  a  mistake  and  then  of  dealing  battle 
strokes  that  send  the  enemy  reeling  and  staggering  where  but  a 
week  ago  he  trod  with  foot  of  the  conqueror.  Yet  all  of  these 
leaders  are  men  who  put  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  race  above 
the  material  and  the  mechanical.  Dreamers  and  theorists  as 
these  mighty  leaders  were  regarded  by  the  German  efficiency 
experts  it  is  to  them  that  civilization  turns  for  light  and  lead- 
ing and  already  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  waiting  and  the 
faith  have  not  been  in  vain.  Spiritual  minded  men  that  they 
are,  they  know  the  fountain  whence  springs  the  life  that  at 
once  inspires  and  saves  the  race.    Children  as  they  are  of  homes 

where  God's  name  is  honored 
and  His  law  revered,  they 
walk  with  steady  step  while 
the  materialist  walks  in  dark- 
ness. 

Timely  beyond  anything  that 
can  be  estimated  is  this  rebirth 
of  the  true  standard  of  thought 
and  action,  for  while  the  new 
standard  is  as  old  the  mind  and 
need  of  man,  its  aptness  and 
power  come  at  this  moment 
with  all  the  potency  of  a  new 
life.  Statesmen  and  students 
of  the  welfare  of  the  race  see 
as  it  never  was  seen  before  that 
no  purpose  deserves  to  be  called 
practical  that  does  not  reach 
the  end  desired,  and  for  men 
that  end  must  ever  be  the  satis- 
faction of  their  spiritual  nec- 
essities. Till  this  war  is 
fought  to  a  finish  that  guar- 
antees a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
Britain  and  her  Allies  will  re- 
quire the  steadying  that  comes 
from  lofty  ideals  clearly  seen 
and  firmly  held.  There  can  be 
no  peace  with  an  enemy  who 
abides  by  its  unrepented 
wrong.  But  even  when  the 
last  battle  has  been  fought  and 
won  a*nd  the  smoke  lifts  from 
the  plain,  there  will  be  many  a 
long  an  danxious  day  of  recon- 
struction. There  will  then  be 
Continued  on  page  27 


The  School  Behind  the  Lines 

Every  School  Should  be  a  Community  Centre  For  National  Service 

By  Janet  Fox 


"E' 


VERY  schoolhouse  a  community 
center  for  national  service"  is  the 
slogan  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
Council  of  National.  Defense. 

Just  as  "an  idle  quarter  is  a  slacker 
quarter,"  so  is  an  idle  schoolhouse, 
whether  it  be  the  little  red-brick  village 
school  or  the  big,  splendidly  equipped  city 
institution,  a  slacker  schoolhouse.  It 
must  be  mobilized  along  with  every  other 
resource,  psychological,  material  and 
spiritual,  of  our  nation. 

The  school  does  not  belong  solely  to  the 
education  of  the  child.  It  belongs  to  the 
community.  People  of  every  age  and 
condition  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  op- 
portunities it  offers. 

To  promote  intelligence  and  a  finer  life 
is  the  aim  of  education.  The  school  must, 
therefore,  keep  before  public  opinion  the 
lofty  ideals  of  this  country  at  war,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  practical  aid  to 
victory. 

"After  deducting  holidays,"  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Claxton  states,  "the 
annual  school  term  in  most  of  our  Amer- 
ican cities  is  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days." 

This  means  that  our  investment  in  a 
school  plant  is  bearing  interest  only  half 
the  time.  Only  the  wealthy 
can  afford  to  keep  their 
homes  vacant  half  the  year 
while  they  are  wintering 
or  summering  elsewhere. 
We,  as  a  thrifty  nation, 
can  not  afford  to  keep  the 
homes  of  education  empty 
half  the  time. 

Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  schools  are  do- 
mfing  to  make  themselves 
one  hundred  per  cent,  use- 
ful to  the  community,  the 
country  and  the  war. 

Night  courses  are  given 
to  fit  men  for  special 
branches  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  for  war  indus- 
tries. Men  in  the  service 
are  trained  for  radio  and 
buzzer  work  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  ^viiori  qViin- 
builders  are  fitted  to  act 
as  instructors  to  workers. 
Men  and  women  *™  train- 
ed in  all  sorts  of  trades 
and  employments  from 
carpentry  to  stenography. 
Our  rural  schools  might 
have  profitable  "night 
classes"  in  better  farming. 
The  schools  are  used  as 
headquarters  for  the  Home 
Defense  League,  as  poll- 
ing-places more  suitable 
than  the  proverbial  bar- 
ber shop,  for  military 
registration  and  examin- 
ation, as  meeting-places 
for  patriotic  organization 
and  as  open  forums  for 
discussion  of  national  sub- 
jects. 

The  schools  are  the  best 
possible  medium  for  the 
Americanization     of     the  Dr.  H. 
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eigner,  not  only  of  the  child  of  foreign- 
born  parents,  but  of  the  adult  alien  as 
well.  Classes  in  English  and  in  citizen- 
ship are  held.  Lectures  on  patriotism  and 
democracy  and  educational  moving  pic- 
tures are  provided  for  the  stranger  with- 
in our  gates  of  whom  we  must  make  an 
American. 

The  problem  of  assimilating  the  foreign 
element  of  the  population  and  making  of 
it  a  valuable  citizenship  does  not  belong  to 
the  city  alone.  In  rural  communities  also, 
where  Italians  and  Eastern  Europeans 
are  employed,  the  responsibility  of  Ameri- 
canization rests  on  the  school.  The  tend- 
ency of  these  foreigners  is  to  form  little 
colonies  where  they  live  and  think  as  they 
did  before  coming  here.  This  applies 
especially  to  conditions  in  the  Canadian 
West. 

The  schools  are  co-operating  with  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Food  Administration  and 
the  Liberty  Bond  and  War  Savings  Stamp 
campaigns. 

The  children  of  many  schools  have  sold 
amazing  amounts  of  Liberty  Bonds  and 
Thrift  Stamps. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  reports  a  one- 
hundred  per  cent,  membership  in  a  large 
number  of  rural  schools.  Many  schools 
are  devoting   regular    school    periods    to 


Red  Cross  work  and  to  talks  on  patriot- 
ism. 

The  schools  in  many  communities  are 
working  actively  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Not  only  are  the  children  taught 
the  principles  of  conservation,  but  demon- 
strations of  war  recipes  and  lectures  on 
food  and  thrift  are  arranged  for  the 
housekeepers.  Community  canning  kit- 
chens are  also  to  be  established  in  the 
schools.  To  increase  the  agricultural  out- 
put of  the  country,  schools  have  organized 
wargarden  clubs,  apple  clubs,  corn  clubs, 
and  so  forth.  In  Los  Angeles,  as  a  result 
of  interesting  the  pupils  in  gardening, 
school  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
put  into  cultivation  one  thousand  and 
sixty-two  additional  acres  of  land. 

The  school  is  the  natural  community 
center  of  a  district.  Local  and  national 
solidarity  is  fostered  by  forums  for  the 
discussion  of  civic  and  national  questions, 
pageants,  community  choruses,  folk  danc- 
ing, debates  and  other  such  school  activ- 
ities. 

The  health  of  the  people  is  another  re- 
sponsibility shared  by  the  schools.  School 
gymnasiums  should  never  be  idle.  Here 
adults  may  come  for  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion, and  men  rejected  in  the  draft  may 
correct  their  physical  defects. 

Lectures  on  hygiene, 
dietetics,  public  health 
and  sanitation  given  in 
the  schools  will  open  the 
eyes  of  citizens  to  the  de- 
fects of  their  community 
and  the  gaps  in  their  own 
knowledge. 

Educational  moving-pic- 
ture shows  in  schools 
broaden  the  interests  and 
education  of  our  citizens. 
A  German  educator  has 
said.  "The  school  is  the 
all-prevading  force  of  Ger- 
many's industrial,  com- 
mercial, political  and  mili- 
tary aspirations."  In  Ger- 
many there  are  thirteen 
hundred  and  fifty  hours  in 
the  school  year  as  compar- 
ed to  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  hours  in  a  repre- 
sentative American  city. 

We  must  use  our  school 
plants  to  teach  freedom, 
democracy  and  humanity 
just  as  vigorously  as  Ger- 
many uses  hers  to  foster 
intolerance,  militarism  and 
subservience. 

This  is  no  time  to  cur- 
tail public  schools.  Pat- 
riotism demands  that  taxes 
and  funds  be  raised  for 
local  education  as  well  as 
for  other  war  projects. 

To  fulfill  all  its  obliga- 
tions the  schoolhouse  must 
be  the  community  center  of 
its  district.  The  eyes  of 
the  community  are  upon 
the  school  as  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  are  upon  the  na- 
tional Capitol. 

What  is  your  school  do- 


J.    Cody,    newly    elected    Minister    of    Education    for    Ontario 


ing; 


Less  Petty  Politics,  More  Common  Sense 


WHEN  my  last  article  was  written 
the  campaign  against  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canada  in  Imperial 
Councils  in  London  was  just  beginning. 
The  thought  had  such  a  tremendous  ap- 
peal to  the  prejudices  that  it  was  certain 
to  be  developed  by  agitators  and  by  the 
unthinking  chatterers  on  the  daily  press. 
It  was.  It  has  occupied  more  editorial 
space  than  any  other  topic.  And  one  sel- 
dom sees  any  subject  handled  with  such 
ignorant  pettiness;  chiefly  appeals  to 
prejudices;  sane  arguments  noticeably 
absent  on  both  sides. 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  took  a  prac- 
tical view,  but  the  best  article  of  all  came, 
as  frequently  happens,  from  the  rural 
press,  The  Packet,  Orillia,  which  said: 

"The  complaint  used  to  be  that  Canada 
had  no  voice  in  Imperial  affairs.  Now  that 
Canada's  statesmen  have  been  called  into 
consultation,  and  the  Premier  is  actually  a 
member  of  the  war  cabinet  that  is  deciding 
Britain's  war  policy,  the  same  grumblers 
loudly  demand  that  he  should  come  home 
and  attend  to  business  at  Ottawa.  It  is 
childish  to  contend  that  the  discussion  in 
which  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  taking  part 
could  be  carried  on  as  well  by  correspond- 
ence. When  an  Orillia  manufacturer  has 
important  business  to  transact  with  a  firm 
in  Toronto,  or  Montreal,  or  New  York,  he 
jumps  on  the  train,  and  goes  to  the  city, 
because  he  knows  that  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  in  half  an  hour  of 
personal  interview  than  in  weeks  or  months 
of  correspondence.  The  same  principle  is 
even  more  true  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions now  under  consideration  in  London, 
in  which  there  are  so  many  interests  and 
points  of  view  to  be  considered  that  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  by  correspondence.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  his  colleagues  are  doubtless 
getting  an  insight  into  the  war  situation, 
the  peace  terms,  and  the  plans  for  recon- 
struction which  will  be  invaluable  to  them 
in  planning  Canada's  war  programme.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  they  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  from  Canada's  point  of 
view.  The  Dominion  is  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  also  one  of  the  Allies,  and  our  own 
statesmen  must  from  time  to  time  get  into 
close  touch  with  those  with  whom  they  have 
to  co-operate.  For  the  same  purpose,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  frequently  visits  Paris,  and 
some  times  goes  as  far  as  Rome;  Lord 
Kitchener  was  on  his  way  to  Russia  when 
he  met  his  tragic  end  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith,  and  other 
British  statesmen  have  come  to  America. 
Mr.  Wilson  doesn't  go  overseas,  but  pro- 
bably one  reason  that  prevents  him  from 
doing  so  is  that  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion won't  let  him  leave  the  country.  If 
as  many  Canadian  ministers  were  at  the 
summer  resorts  as  are  now  overseas,  there 
would  be  nothing  said." 

T^HE  most  extraordinary  course  is  that 
1  of  the  Globe  and  the  Star,  Toronto, 
the  personal  organs  of  Hon.  Mr.  Rowell. 
The  President  of  the  Council  has  not 
been  the  success  in  national  politics  his 
promoters  had  hoped  for.  He  has  anta- 
gonized his  colleagues  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  quarrelled  in  his  own 
department  with  the  Mounted  Police,  and 
the  Commissioner,  Perry  C.M.G.,  resigned, 
tie  made  enemies  among  his  own  friends 
—the  Liberal-Unionists.  I  am  giving 
facts  and  only  some  of  them,  and  not 
expressing  my  own  opinions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  supported  Mr.  Rowell  in  these 
columns  and  elsewhere.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment did  not  invite  him  to  the  con- 


By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Maclean 

ference.  But  his  promoters  insisted  that 
he  go.  Certain  powerful  interests  wanted 
their  affairs  protected  in  London,  and  I 
think  they  deserved  protection.  Also, 
they  hope  he  may  replace  Borden  ere 
long  and  this  trip  would  give  him  official 
prestige.  A  lively  row  took  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  Three  ministers  who  were  slated 
to  go — who  were  particularly  wanted  in 
England — refused  to  accompany  Sir 
Robert  if  Mr.  Rowell  were  included.  Th: 
fight  lasted  until  sailing  time.  Mr. 
Rowell's  quiet  persistency  was  rewarded. 
In  England  he  was  as  necessary  as  a  fifth 
wheel  to  a  cart,  and  as  unwelcome  as 
Hon.  Mr.  Seely  when  the  latter  forced 
himself  on  French's  headquarters  in 
France  in  1914,  and  on  the  Canadian 
cavalry  brigade  later. 

Ordinarily  our  space  is  too  valuable  to 
note  these  incidents,  but  they  have  become 
important  because  of  their  bearing  on 
the  future.  They  have  led  to  an  expres- 
sion of  Imperial  policy;  the  reversal  of 
old  principles,  which  many  of  us  cannot 
understand,  which  many  of  us  think 
against  the  interests  of  Canada  and  the 
Empire,  and  particularly  against  our 
army  overseas.  They*  would  leave  our 
soldiers;  they  would  leave  our  prisoners 
in  their  sufferings  to  the  indifferent  con- 
trol of  the  self-seeking  incompetents 
who  are  still  at  the  British  Military  Head- 
quarters. How  anti-Canadian  this  is  I 
will  show  further  on. 

Mr.  Rowell  has  two  important  sources 
of  inspiration.  One  of  them  is  Joseph  E. 
Atkinson,  of  the  Toronto  Star — one  of  the 
men   who   intrigued  at   Ottawa   for   Mr. 
Rowell's  going  to  London.    Yet  since  Mr. 
Rowell  started  for  Canada  that  paper  has 
inconsistently  and  persistently  showed  its 
readers  how  unnecessary  it  was  for  Can- 
ada to  have  any  one  in  London,  but  par- 
ticularly  Borden.        It  makes  no  refer- 
ence to   Mr.   Rowell  having  been  there. 
Of  course  this  may  be  due  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's   outstanding     characteristic  —  his 
restless  intriguing.    He  intrigued  against 
Laurier  and   when  he  was   defeated   he 
began   to   intrigue   for   him.        But   the 
Globe,    which    was    established    to    fight 
the  rights  of  a  people  to  have  a  say  in 
their  own  affairs  at  the  time  Canada  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  "governing  clique,"  as 
Imperial  affairs  are  to-day,  also  attacks 
Borden.       Mr.     Rowell     is     one     of     its 
directors.  It  lays  down  the  principle  that: 
"The   control   and  conduct  of  the 
British  army  is  no  business  of  the 
overseas     premiers.  .  .  If     Premier 
Borden  in  Britain  is  taking  part  in 
any  fight  the  British  Premier  is  mak- 
ing in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
the  British  army,  its  system  of  ap- 
pointments, its  internal  economy,  and 
other    things   upon    which    efficiency 
depends,  then  Premier  Borden  is  not 
representing  Canada  or  the  Canadian 
people." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
real  policy  of  the  great  Liberal  organ. 
Rather  it  now  takes  this  course  to  be- 
little Sir  Robert  Borden  and  his  col- 
leagues, General  Mewburn  and  Colonel 
Ballantyne,  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine, 
now  with  him  in  London,  in  order  to  play 
up  Mr.  Rowell,  who  has  returned. 

Leading  British  newspapers  and  pub- 
lic men  freely  admit  it  was  the 
Colonial    and    American    influences    that 


enabled  Lloyd  George  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  things  in  this  war. 

Without  going  into  the  various  import- 
ant Imperial  matters  of  political  and  gen- 
eral interest  to  Canada  let  me  give  some 
experiences  that  will  show  how  necessary 
it  is  for  the  colonies  and  India  not  to  leave 
their  men  to  the  antagonisms  and  neglects 
that  still  exist — despite  the  wishes  of  tthe 
British  people  who  are  most  generous. 
Last  month  reference  was  made  to  the 
feeling  in  the  United  States  over  the 
removal  of  the  most  useful  man  Britain 
has  had  at  Washington  in  recent  years,  to 
make  way  for  a  brother  of  Earl  Derby. 
He  was  a  colonial  and  he  had  not  the  pull 
with  the  "old  gang."  Another  case  is  one 
that  is  creating  bitter  comment  among  a 
few  Canadians  in  France  who  know.  A 
distinguished  general  three  times  endeav- 
ored to  have  an  extraordinarily  capable 
officer  appointed  to  an  important  post 
under  him.  The  War  Office  refused 
and  insisted  upon  someone  else.  Finally 
the  British  general  was  told  that  no  doubt 

was  a  very   capable   officer,  but 

it  was  "impossible  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pointment as  he  is  a  Canadian."  That 
letter  was  signed  by  one  of  the  "old 
gang"  in  the  War  Office,  London,  and  no 
doubt  a  copy  will  be  found  there.  If  not, 
there  is  a  Canadian  in  France  who  can 
show  it.  I  will  undertake  to  give  Sir 
Robert  a  copy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
names  but  it  is  important  for  the  "old 
gang"  to  know  that  the  Colonies  are  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  our  Premiers  go 
there  to  see  that  our  officers  and  men 
have  justice.  Canada  has  now  enlisted 
about  570,000.  We  may  require  750,000 
before  we  are  through.  We  have  incurred 
suffering  and  taxes  that  may  keep  us 
poor  for  a  couple  of  generations.  We  did 
the  right  thing.  We  went  in,  and  will 
stay  to  the  end,  on  behalf  of  the  mother 
country. 

In  the  last  issue  I  touched  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  prisoners.  More  detailed  in- 
formation has  come  since.     A  number  of 
Canadian  officers  were  permitted  to  leave 
Germany   and   are  interned   in   Holland. 
It  appears  they  held  a  meeting  and  gen- 
erously urged  the  release  of  the  N.C.O.s 
and  privates  in  preference  to  themselves. 
The  officers  were  fairly  comfortable,  but 
the  privates  were  suffering  untold  tor- 
tures in  Germany — so  bad  that  the  press 
is  forbidden  to  publish  the  facts  for  fear 
of  exciting  reprisals.     Some  of  the  facts 
are  leaking  out  and  under  pressure  the 
British  War  Office  has  as  a  measure  of  re- 
prisal withdrawn  the  jam  ration  issued 
to    German    prisoners    in    England    and 
reduced    the    cheese    rations     from     one 
ounce     to     four-sevenths!        For     their 
action    these    officers    in    Holland    were 
attacked   by   Lord    Newton,    who    called 
them   ungrateful  wretches.        They  had 
been  brought    out    themselves    and    why 
should  they  worry   about   the   privates? 
He    is    the    flabby    negotiator    who     so 
conspicuously     failed     in     1917     to     se- 
cure   an    exchange.      Time    and     again 
he    told    the    House    nothing    could    be 
done   for   Allied    prisoners.      Disgusted, 
the  French  and  Italians  took  matters  in- 
to their  own  hands.     In   a  few  days  a 
treaty  was  made  and  nerly  350,000  had 
been  exchanged.     It  was  weeks  later  be- 
fore Newton  took  any  action  on  behalf  of 
the  Canadians  and  other  British,  and  then 
he  did  so  under  pressure.     The  Germans 
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were  ready  for-  an  exchange  in  1917  but 
because  of  the  red  tape  of  British 
diplomacy  and  the  slothful  helplessness 
of  officialdom  in  the  War  Office  the 
Canadian  prisoners  are  still  burning  in 
German  hells,  and  Canadian  officers  are 
sneered  at  by  Cabinet  minister  for  pro- 
testing. Yet  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Star 
say  Premier  Borden  and  General  Mew- 
burn  and  Colonel  Ballantyne  must  sacri- 
fice these  men  and  not  interfere  in  any 
way  on  their  behalf — a  policy,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  Hon.  Mr.  Rowell  has  already  re- 
pudiated by  cabling  his  colleagues  to  re- 
main in  London  until  they  see  the  last 
Canadian  private  out  of  Germany. 

The  British  Government,  that  is  the 
new  influences  that  have  come  in  with 
Lloyd  George,  are  reversing  the  policy  of 
the  old  gang.  They  believe  in  publicity. 
They  want  the  men,  that  is,  Can- 
adian journalists,  who  aim  to*  keep  t]je 
Canadians  informed  on  the  war  and 
political  situation  in  Europe  to  visit  them 
— to  see  and  investigate  conditions  on  the 
spot.  They  offered  to  transport  them 
free  of  expense  and  afford  them  every 
facility.  I  am  informed  that  the  Globe 
and  Star  and  their  Toronto  colleague, 
the  Telegram,  were  the  only  papers  that 
refused.  They  revel  in  their  narrowness 
and  jealously,  in  getting  minus  men  in 
plus  jobs.  Uplifting  the  masses,  and 
lambasting  the  industrious  interests  them 
more  than  the  great  world  events.  Is  it 
any  wonder  Toronto  is  being  called  the 
American  Petrograd  and  the  new  head- 
quarters of  the  Bolsheviki  on  this  con- 
tinent? It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  citizens, 
but  of  their  local  press. 

I  am  told  that  the  visit  of  the  Canadian 
Premier  to  our  army  in  France  was 
looked  forward  to,  prepared  for  and  en- 
joyed as  the  greatest  event  of  the  year. 
The  next  was  the  visit  of  the  Canadian 
journalists.  It  was  tonic — a  breath  from 
the  pure  unvitiated  air  of  home.  I  said 
when  Beaverbrook  was  appointed  to  the 
propagandist  job  that  he  was  just  the 
man  for  the  place.  Many  papers  sneered 
at  him.  They  won't  do  things  themselves 
and  attack  those  who  dp.  By  arranging 
these  two  visits  Beaverbrook  has  per- 
formed great  services    for    the    men    in 

France  and  the  Canadian  people  at  home. 

*     *     * 

SINCE  this  article  was  put  into  type 
Lloyd  George  has  announced  that 
Great  Britain  had  enlisted  6,250,000  since 
war  began,  while  the  Colonies  and  Indh 
contributed  2,250,000.  Canada's  enlist- 
ments are  now  about  575,000.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  British  army  comes  from 
overseas  and  the  new  Globe-Star-Ro-weW 
anti-Borden  policy  is  that  we  must  have 
nothing  to  say  "with  its  control  and  con- 
duct." That  it  must  continue  in  the 
hands  of  the  "Old  Gang,"  who  are  try- 
ing to  undermine  Lloyd  George.  Who 
kept  a  helpless  failure  like  Gough  in  com- 
mand after  his  second  great  defeat  and 
stood  by  him  in  his  third,  the  greatest 
reverse  in  the  history  of  the  British  army. 
Who  for  three  years  prevented  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  allied  commander;  who 
supplied  Germany  with  cotton,  cloth  for 
unifodms,  munitions,  cement,  Canadian 
nickel,  etc.,  who  suppressed  facts  and 
published  lies,  but  who  do  not  want  to 
suppress  the  Kaiser.  Lord  Buckmaster, 
who  was  chief  censor  in  Asquith's 
Cabinet,  protested  when  Major  Putnam, 
an  American  officer  speaking  in  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  London,  said  the 
Americans  "would  fight  until  the  world 
was  freed  of  a  military  despotism  which 
believes  other  peoples  are  only  made  to 
be  enslaved."    "It  is  a  mistake,"  said  Lord 


Buckmaster,  "to  imagine  that  this  war 
must  be  continued  until  we  have  de- 
throned the  Hohenzollerns  *****  j 
earnestly  deprecate  the  idea  that  this 
war  is  to  be  waged  until  some  moment  at 
which  you  will  awaken  to  find  the  Hohen- 
zollern  throne  without  an  occupant."  The 
audience  supported  the  American's  views 
with  general  cheers.  And  these  are  they 
who  would  allow  the  Germans  to  maltreat 
Canadian  prisoners  without  letting  them 
know  that  worse  would  happen — not  to 
the  German  soldiers,  but  to  the  German 
Kings  and  Princes  and  higher  officers. 
This  is  what  our  men  did  in  South  Africa 
and  there  was  no  more  ill-treatment  of 
our  prisoners. 

T\0  not  let  us  imagine  because  the  war 
*-*  is  going  favorably  that  it  is  near  its* 
end  or  that  defeat  of  the  German  army 
ends  our  fight  with  the  enemy.  We  must 
not  forget  that  it  was  Premier  Hughes  of 
Australia  after  consultation  at  Ottawa 
and  with  the  moral  support  of  the  Can- 
adian Premier  who  forced  out  Asquith 
and  a  few  of  his  pacificist  incompetents, 
who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  bring- 
ing in  Lloyd  George.  And  when  we  utter 
praise  of  General  Foch  for  his  brilliant 
strategy,  let  us  not  forget  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  persistence 
there  would  never  have  been  any  unity  of 
command  in  France,  and  General  Foch's 
supreme  talents  might  have  been  largely 
thrown  away.  Lovat  Fraser,  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  quote  before  on  this 
point,  agrees  entirely  with  the  view.  He 
is  on  the  spot  and  should  be  better  in- 
formed than  I.  He  says:  "I  have  said 
some  hard  things  of  late  concerning  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  unless  his  policy  be- 
comes firmer  and  more  stable,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  enemy  alien  question,  I 
shall  perhaps  have  to  say  a  good  deal 
more  in  the  next  few  weeks.  But  let  us 
always  be  just,  and  the  British  nation 
should  never  forget  that  the  Versailles 
Council  and  the  subsequent  appointment 
of  General  Foch  were  almost  exclusively 
the  work  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  fought 
a  lonely  fight  against  the  Army  Old  Gang. 
He  took  a  long  time  to  march  up  to  the 
guns,  his  hesitation  wasted  months  and 
cost  us  dear,  and  he  left  the  work  unfin- 
ished owing  to  influences  which  may  still 
have  to  be  frankly  discussed;  but  he  did 
much  in  the  end,  and  in  this  respect  his 
judgment  has  been  amply  vindicated. 

"But  if  there  is  an  Old  Gang  in  the 
Services,  still  more  is  there  an  Old  Gang 
in  politics.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  choice  of 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  as  a  member  of 
the  War  Cabinet  is  Old  Gangism  at  its 
worst,  and  it  has  been  almost  universally 
condemned.  Public  feeling  is  outraged 
for  a  very  simple  and  all-sufficient  reason. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  named  by  the 
Mesopotamia  Commission  as  partly  res- 
ponsible for  the  advance  to  Bagdad, 
which  was  declared  to  be  'an  offensive 
movement  based  upon  political  and  mili- 
tary miscalculations  and  attempted  with 
tired  and  insufficient  forces  and  inade- 
quqate  preparation.'  Thereupon  he  re- 
signed, because,  as  he  said  on  July  12  of 
last  year,  'my  conduct  has  been  censured.' 
Nine  months  afterwards,  when  the  Ger- 
mans are  within  forty  miles  of  Calais, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  promotes  him  to  be  a 
member  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

"In  more  than  one  long  analysis  of 
the  Commission's  report  I  expressed  the 
view  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  ex- 
cessively blamed,  and  I  ventured  to  hope 
that  he  would  soon  return  to  public  ser- 
vice. At  the  India  Office  he  did  excellent 
work  on  the  civil  side,  and  we  made  a  bad 
exchange  when  we  got  Mr.  Montagu  in 


his  stead.  But  both  the  censure  and  the 
responsibility  remain,  and  if  there  is  one 
place  to  which  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
appointed  it  is  to  a  seat  in  the  War 
Cabinet.  The  reasons  which  should  for 
ever  exclude  Mr.  Asquith  from  any 
War  Ministry  apply  with  almost 
equal  force  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Both  have  been  tried  in  war  and  been 
found  wanting.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pos- 
sesses high  character  but  not  strong 
character,  and  the  public  feel  instinc- 
tively that  he  is  not  a  war-winner.  It  is 
good  that  Lord  Milner  should  be  at  the 
War  Office,  but  that  his  capacity  for 
decision  should  be  eliminated  from  an 
already  weak  Cabinet.  As  for  Lord 
Derby,  I  should  not  have  said  that  diplo- 
macy was  his  long  suit." 

SO  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  our  own  army. 
Their  needs  are  most  pressing.  My  fight 
has  been  primarily  on  their  behalf. 
Scores  of  them  who  lie  in  foreign  lands, 
suffer  agonies  in  German  torture  houses, 
or  lie  helpless  on  hospital  beds,  have 
served  with  me.  Many  of  them  came  to 
my  command  as  boys. 

We  are  in  the  grip  of  the  Old  Gang  just 
as  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Trotzky- 
Lenines. 

But  there  is  the  material  side.  After 
all  our  sacrifices  are  we  to  allow  this  gang 
to  have  any  say  on  the  Peace  Terms? 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  anti-alien 
interests  have  taken  heart  since  the 
Colonial  Ministers  have  been  in  London? 
With  Premier  Hughes  as  their  spokes- 
man they  have  put  life  and  energy  into 
the  movement.  More  progress  has  been 
made  in  dealing  with  aliens  in  high  places 
in  the  last  two  months  than  in  the  three 
and  a  half  years  since  war  began,  and  the 
good  work  goes  on.  And  it  has  come 
none  too  soon.  A  feeling  of  unrest  has 
begun  to  show  itself  in  the  army  where 
they  are  suffering  most  but  saying  least. 
A  year  ago  and  again  in  my  last  article 
I  referred  to  the  rottenness  of  our  foreign 
office  and  consular  service — the  German 
influence  therein.  Lord  Beresford  tak- 
ing this  up  the  other  day  showed  that  be- 
fore the  war  900  of  our  1,200  consuls  were 
German  and  many  of  them  are  still  Ger- 
man. Hundreds  of  persons  of  enemy 
birth,  protected  by  influential  friends  are 
filling  public  positions  in  war,  navy  and 
foreign  offices.  Some  are  confidential 
secretaries.  A  censor  at  the  war  office 
was  a  Holstein  Dane,  pronouncedly  a 
pacificist  and  pro-German.  As  a  result 
of  recent  agitation  they  have  decided  to 
intern  all  male  enemy  aliens  over  18. 

Review  all  naturalizations  since  1914 
and  before  if  suspicion  is  well  grounded. 

Discharge  all  men  and  women  of  enemy 
origin  in  Government  employment. 

Close  the  German  banks  at  once. 

This  under  colonial  pressure  after 
four  years.  Will  much  be  done  if  that 
influence  is  withdrawn  as  proposed? 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  brings  back  word 
that  as  a  result  of  Premier  Hughes'  agita- 
tion, a  sentiment  is  developing  in  Eng- 
land in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  cap- 
tured German  Colonies.  And  he  urged 
that  "CANADA  ALSO  SHOULD  MAKE 
HER  VOICE  HEARD  IN  THIS  RE- 
GARD, AS  THE  HANDING  BACK  OF 
TERRITORY  WHICH  HAD  BEEN 
GAINED  LARGELY  THOUGH  COL- 
ONIAL EFFORT  WOULD  BE  EX- 
TREMELY DISTASTEFUL  TO  THE 
MEN  OVERSEAS." 

And  there  is  a  clique  of  public  men  and 
newspapers  in  Canada  who  want  Borden, 
Mewburn,  Ballantyne  to  come  right  home 
and  say  nothing  on  this  topic. 


The  Young  Prairie  Farmer's  Fight 

It  Must  be  the  Ozone  in  the  Air  That  Gingers  the  Pioneer  to  do  His  Best 

By  A.  J.  Funk 


THE  genius  of  determination  which  can 
work  ideas  into  practical  realities  is 
the  only  method  whereby  young  farmers 
can  stem  the  tide  of  the  present  high  cost 
of  farming. 

It  requires  more  than  an  average  crop 
to  meet  the  bare  expenses  of  seeding  and 
harvesting  for  those  youthful  farmers 
with  no  financial  backing.  The  farm 
"plant"  costs  a  small  fortune  in  these 
days  of  expensive  machinery. 

A  young  man  with  perhaps  a  couple 
of  horses  and  a  few  second  hand  imple- 
ments, buys  a  farm  on  crop  payments. 
Looking  through  the  rosy  spectacles  of 
youth's  confidence  and  inexperience  he 
straightway  builds  two  shacks,  proudly 
designated  "house  and  barn  "  (probably 
half  the  lumber  is  bought  on  time)  and 
there  with  a  young  wife  starts  out  to 
carve  the  path  to  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Two  more  horses  he  must  have.  These 
with  some  implements  are  "charged"  and 
with  actual  living  expenses  soon  count  a 
debt  of  a  thousand  dollars  at  least.  But 
our  farmer  is  still  optimistic  and  with  a 
breaker  turns  the  virgin  sod  on  the  hold- 
ing he  some  day  hopes  to  call  his  own. 

A  day  of  breaking  and  he  realizes  he  is 
up  against  another  proposition.  Plow 
shares  must  be  sharpened.  Money  again, 
not  to  mention  time  spent  in  going  to  and 
from  a  distant  town.  One  young  man 
planned  in  this  wise.  In  his  father's 
blacksmith  shop,  not  far  away,  he  de- 
termined to  try  and  by  continued  effort 
learned  to  sharpen  his  own  plow  shares. 
One  item  in  the  list  of  small  economies 
he  practised  when  first  he  strove  to  farm. 

On  the  new  prairie  farm  another  prob- 
lem  presents  itself.     There  is   no  well; 


A  GREAT  deal  of  a  man's  success 
-^*-  in  life  is  due  to  his  own  heroism,. 
You  can't  keep  a  good  man  is  true 
in  hundreds  of  cases  on  the  prairies. 
Nevertheless  there  is  need,  as  we 
recently  urged  at  a  farmers'  gath- 
ering that  the  East  build  houses  on 
the  farms  and  make  it  easier  for 
the  sons  of  Ontario  and  the  East  to 
get  married  young  and  to  build  up  a 
business  of  their  own.  In  fact  it 
is  a  national  necessity. — Editor. 


there  is  no  money.  A  barrel  of  water  at 
a  time  hauled  from  some  friendly  neigh- 
bor's well  and  again  precious  moments  fly. 
The  wise  young  man  considered:  Farm 
work  must  be  done  in  season  or  failure 
would  result.  Water,  the  animals  must 
have  a  dead  certainty,  a  well  was  out  of 
the  question  in  the  present  uncertainty. 
He  soliloquizes,  "If  I  only  had  a  tank  yet 
I  hesitate  to  risk  another  item  charged." 
But  a  little  more  thought  and  Eureka — 
"I'll  build  a  tank  myself,"  he  triumphs.  A 
little  expense  managed  by  hook  or  crook, 
a  little  extra  trouble  but  a  big  saving  in 
money.  A  tank  of  water  lasts  him  4  or  5 
days  and  these  can  be  spent  in  busy  toil 
about  the  farm  work  proper.  Yet  our 
young  farmer  was  not  satisfied  for  he  was 
one  who  planned  ahead.  The  harvest  time 
was  coming.  The  wagon  would  be  needed 
for  other  duty  than  water  hauling.  The 
golden  grain  must  be  garnered  at  the 
proper  time  without  undue  delay.  The 
genius  of  determination  again  solves  the 
vexing  puzzle.  With  spade  and  pick  axe, 
a  bag  of  cement  and  some  sand,  our  young 
farmer  evolves  a  cistern  holding  some  five 


or  six  tanks  of  water.  This  cistern  once 
filled  and  harvesting  can  proceed  without 
hindrance  as  far  as  water  is  concerned. 

By  all  careful  plannings  the  dollars  are 
saved  and  with  an  average  crop,  at  least, 
the  pressing  bills  can  be  paid.  There  are 
of  course  discouragements  when  every 
cent  must  be  counted  and  saved.  If  the 
little  wife  has  hoped  for  a  few  small 
comforts  she  cheerfully  stifles  all  regrets. 
No  slacker  she.  Instead  of  repining  she 
counts  the  blessings  and  looks  forward 
to  another  year. 

The  crop  is  harvested  and  sold.  All 
possible  bills  are  paid.  Together  husband 
and  wife  thank  God  for  His  great  mercies 
and  even  laugh  with  glee  while  viewing 
a  flattened  purse  and  future  privation. 

The  winter  fast  approaches  with  cold 
and  blizzards  the  known  order  of  the  day. 
Fuel  will  be  a  necessity.  Coal,  the  prairie 
farmer's  mainstay  burning  product,  must 
be  had  in  some  way. 

A  young  farmer  of  my  acquaintance 
puzzled  long  as  to  how  his  winter's  sup- 
ply of  fuel  could  be  bought.  "How,  oh 
how?"  was  the  constant  question.  The 
solution  of  his  problem  was  characteristic 
of  his  manner  with  other  previous  prob- 
lems. "He  tried  once  more  as  he'd  tried 
before  and" — the  inspiration  came.  This 
young  farmer  had  a  friend  whose  brother 
managed  a  coal  mine.  A  businesslike 
conversation  between  these  two  and  a  car 
of  coal  was  shipped  to  the  farmer's  near- 
est station  He  himself  took  orders  and 
weighed  each  separate  lot.  Other  cars 
were  shipped,  other  orders  taken  and  our 
young  farmer  earned  enough  to  supply 
the  tiny  home  cottage  with  fuel  for  the 


A   field   scene    on    a   farm    near    Gladstone,    Man. 
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winter.  Once  more  the  genius  of  determ- 
ination had  won. 

"Good  planning  is  better  than  hard 
work,"  they  say  but  when  good  planning 
is  coupled  with  hard  work  the  outcome  is 
always  successful  and  nowhere  is  this 
proven  so  undoubtedly  as  on  the  farm  of 
the  young  beginner.  The  old-fashioned 
theory  that  anyone  can  be  a  farmer  has 
been  proved  an  utter  fallacy. 

A  certain  youthful  grain  grower  found 
the  snows  of  winter  falling  while  as  yet 
no  way  had  been  presented  whereby  a  set 
of  sleighs  could  be  procured.  He  had  a 
little  money  but  about  half  enough  for 
the  purchase  of  sleighs.  After  much 
deliberation  he  bethought  himself  of  a 
neighbor  who  at  one  time  had  bought  a 
set  of  sleigh  irons  for  a  song.  The  neigh- 
bor, to  whom  the  irons  were  of  no  use, 
gladly  sold  them  for  what  he  had  paid, 
$1.00,  and  with  these  and  some  lumber  our 


young  farmer  fashioned  a  set  of  bob 
sleighs.  Strenuous  work  it  was  and  per- 
sistent for  they  must  needs  be  finished 
quickly  to  haul  the  feed  for  his  animals, 
but  when  completed  his  bob  sleighs,  cost- 
ing half  the  price  of  ready  made,  were 
equal  to  the  best.  This  same  young  man 
built  a  kitchen,  a  barn  and  poultry  house 
unaided  thereby  saving  a  sum  sufficient 
to  purchase  some  much  needed  articles. 
A  neighbor,  also  a  young  farmer,  com- 
plained of  his  poverty  and  bad  luck  while 
standing  helplessly  by  or  visiting  while 
hired  men  did  his  carpentering,  etc. 

One  of  the  never-say-fail  farmers 
occupied  his  noon  hours,  while  the  horses 
were  resting,  by  putting  out  gopher  poison 
on  speculator's  land  for  which  he  was 
paid  by  the  municipality.  "Only  a  bit  of 
money,"  he  said,  "but  it  came  in  handy 
just  at  a  critical  time  when  another  man, 
with  the  same  opportunities  for  gopher 


poisoning  as  I,  borrowed  money  from  the 
bank  to  meet  a  similar  debt." 

Countless  the  dollars  earned  and  saved 
by  small  economies  and  earned  grappling 
with  knotty  problems. 

The  army  of  successful  agriculturists 
increases  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  wise  planning  and  foresight  exercised 
by  the  agriculturists.  They  scorn  not  the 
advice  of  others  gone  before.  They 
abandon  not  laborious  tasks  because  of 
other  people's  unkind  ridicule.  They 
make  intelligent  use  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  They  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
ahead  for  possible  help-out  jobs  within 
their  power  scope  and  vision.  Because  of 
the  genius  of  determination  with  which 
they— our  young  farmers — work  ideas  to 
practical  realities,  wonderful  habits  are 
formed  and  beautiful  characters  are  firm- 
ed. The  sum  total  rounds  out  the  figures 
of  a  successful,  gladsome  life. 


Meeting  a  Wholesome  Man 

You  Can  Find  Something  Good  in  Nearly  Every  Man. 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 


I  MET  a  wholesome  man! 
And  I  felt  good  about  it  for  a 
week.  One  needs  to  meet  new 
friends,  to  exchange  ideas  with  others 
who  view  life  from  a  different  angle,  and 
to  generally  polish  up  the  brain  that  so 
readily  slides  down  into  a  rut. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  the  bed  of  a  river, 
through  which  rushes  a  current  of 
thought,  now  strong  now  weak.  I  receive 
ideas  and  I  pass  them  on  to  those  who 
will  listen.  Then  sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  current  runs  low ;  the  brtain  is  in 
a  rut,  the  sides  of  which  seem  so  high  and 
smooth  as  to  form  no  scenery  of  them- 
selves, and  yet  shut  out  all  other  scenery 
from  view. 

And  so  I  met  this  wholesome  man,  when 
the  current  was  at  its  low  ebb;  and  since 
then  the  river  bed  has  been  pulsing  with 
new  ideas,  life's  current  has  broadened 
out  tremendously,  and  things  aren't  quite 
so  bad  as  they  might  be! 

We  had  formed  one  of  a  group  around 
an  hotel  dining  table,  at  which  he  ran  foul 
of  the  views  of  several  farmers  and  lead- 
ers of  the  farm  movement  who  presented 
the  dark  side  of  the  scene,  how  thousands 
of  people  are  leaving  our  Ontario  farm- 
ers' farms  every  year,  and  the  rural  life 
declining,  how  farming  is  unprofitable 
from  the  angle  of  interest  on  investment, 
depreciation  and  fair  salary  for  the 
owner  and  manager;  and  my  new  friend's 
mild  interpolations  to  the  effect  that  farm- 
ers of  his  ken  were  contented  and  were 
making  a  good  living  were  snowed  under 
by  a  mass  of  logic  and  fact  skilfully  ad- 
ministered, and  tempered  with  a  shade,  I 
nu,ot  admit,  of  partizanship. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  discussion  to 
warm  one's  heart;  rather  the  opposite,  and 
I  thought  afterwards  that  the  stranger 
had  probably  passed  out  of  my  life  as 
quietly  as  he  had  come  into  it  that  day 
at  the  hotel  table. 

But  he  hadn't!  Two  days  later  I  dis- 
covered him  on  the  train  that  was  carry- 
ing me  back  home — after  I  had  stayed 
longer  away  than  my  plans  at  first  called 
for. 

I  sat  down  with  him  and  resumed  the 
discussion  that  had  been  waged  so  furi- 
ously a  day  or  so  before.  But  we  talked, 
not  argued,  and  discussed  with  less  heat 


— and  perhaps  with  less  light  as  well. 
I'm  not  going  to  say. 

But  from  him  I  received  a  whoiesome 
view  of  life.  He  has  his  worries,  and 
when  the  breakfast  sits  heavy  on  his 
stomach  I  suppose  he  can  be  truly  human. 
But  just  then  it  was  all  right,  and  the 
horizon  of  his  mind  was  clear. 

"What  is  a  successful  farmer?"  I  asked 
him,  since  we  were  still  on  that  strain. 

"I  may  not  be  right,"  he  said,  "but  my 
idea  is  that  a  successful  man  is  the  man 
who  has  made  the  happy  choice  of  a  life 
work  in  which  he  is  can  be  entirely  happy. 

"If  a  farmer  can't  take  you  go  into  his 
barn  and  look  over  his  cattle  there,  and  as 
he  listens  to  the  clanking  of  the  stanchions 
and  hears  the  deep  breath  of  the  cattle, 
or  the  stamp  of  the  restless  feet  on  the 
manger  floor,  and  LOVE  it  all,  he  isn't  a 
successful  man. 

"If  he  can  go  to  the  fields  and  turn  up 
the  rich  earth,  put  in  the  seed  and  see  the 
crop  spring  up  at  his  touch,  and  find  hap- 
piness in  building  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  so  that  the  crops  will  yield  more 
heavily,  and  loves  it  all — then  I  imagine 
he  is  a  successful  man. 

"If  he  can't  do  this,  then  I  think  he  is  a 
misfit,  and  should  get  out  of  it." 

Now,  that  made  me  feel  good,  for  this 
man  is  a  manufacturer,  and  by  the  way 
he  stopped  and  minutely  examined  some 
worse-for-wear  ice  cream  tubs  when  we 
got  off  the  train  together,  I  know  very 
well  that  he  loves  his  work,  plain,  prosaic, 
though  it  may  be.  I  venture  to  say  that  he 
finds  poetry  in  the  washing  machines  and 
wringers  that  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a 
member  makes. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  he  sees  but 
one  side  of  it.  But  the  point  is  that  it 
seems  the  BEST  side  to  see!  In  his  wash- 
ing machines  he  might  visualize  the  hours 
of  steaming  labor  that  will  be  performed 
out  over  them  and  be  perfectly  justified. 

I  am  also  ready  to  admit  that  if  he 
were  a  farmer  he  well  might  see  in  the 
cow  stable  the  endless  round  of  chores — 
of  cleaning  and  feeding — that  are  called 
for,  and  those  heavy  yields  of  grain  in  the 
field  would  mean  a  power  of  back-break- 
ing labor  for  him;  do,  for  others. 

But  the  point  is,  that  the  viewpoint  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  transforming  labors  and 
lightening  them. 


We  had  talked  a  lot  more  about  stand- 
ardizing work  and  adopting  system  to 
reduce  labor  in  the  barn  and  field,  but  it 
was  when  I  uncovered  this  almost  poetical 
strain  in  my  friend  that  I  began  to  really 
warm  up  to  him  and  think  that  perhaps 
he  might  be  a  friend  worth  having.  For 
after  all  the  best  friends  a  person  can 
have  are  the  ones  he  warms  up  to ! 

And  then  we  went  on,  and  before  we 
knew  it  we  were  exchanging  views  on  re- 
ligion. "Religion  is  a  daily  affair,  and 
must  find  a  daily  expression  in  our  life," 
he  said ;  and  I  made  the  mental  comment, 
"That  is  just  what  I  would  expect  you  to 
say!"  For  I  had  been  studying  him  and 
listening  carefully  to  what  he  said,  be- 
cause I  somehow  wanted  to  get  under  his 
skin  and  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

On  the  first  meeting  we  had  marked  him 
down  as  a  drummer,  but  I  had  not  been 
quite  satisfied  with  the  classification.  And 
now  I  began  to  see  why. 

"As  God  is  everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing," he  went  on,  "so  a  religious  man 
must  have  thoughts  on  all  subjects  which 
are  expressing  the  best  that  is  in  every- 
thing. He  must  see  God  in  all  good  things 
and  in  that  way  get  what  God  intended  he 
should  get  out  of  the  world.  We  must 
not  harbor  the  thoughts  of  the  bad  things, 
which  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  we 
must  drop  them.  If  I  continually  harp  on 
the  bad  qualities  of  my  neighbor,  then  I 
forget  his  good  qualities;  but  if  I  recog 
nize  the  good  qualities,  then  I'll  have  a 
mighty  good  friend  before  I  know  it." 

So  thus  my  commercial  travelling, 
manufacturer  friend  laid  down  some  car- 
dinal principles  that  I  found  myself  say- 
ing "yes,  yes,"  to  almost  unconsciously. 

When  I  got  away  from  him  I  began  to 
look  at  them  in  a  coldly,  critical  way,  but 
I  recalled  his  remark  that  the  successful 
business  r.ian  is  the  man  who  has  the  con- 
stru..ti''e  feeling  tnat  us  business  is  the 
finest  one  on  earth,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
I'd  rather  have  such  a  man  for  a  friend, 
than  one  who  sees  the  bottom  falling  out  of 
everything;  and  I  smothered  the  critic- 
ism in  a  glow  of  idealism. 

Some  day  the  current  in  my  river  bed 
will  run  low  again;  but  I've  made  a  friend 
who  helped  me  regain  a  healthy  outlook 
on  the  world  at  large — and  I  feel  better! 
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McLaughlin 


Light  Six 


A  Car  that  Fits  Your  Ideas 
of  War  Time  Economy 

JIGHTNESS  in  weight  and 

good  spring  suspension 

mileage 


insures    maximum 
from  tires. 

The  valve-in-headl  motor 
means  economy  in  gasoline. 
These  features,  coupled  with 
the  low  initial  cost,  makes 
the  McLaughlin  Light  Six 
the  best  investment. 
Buy  your  car  before  prices 
advance. 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


FARM   MANAGER  WANTED 

WANTED— MANAGER  FOR  SMALL 
stock  farm,  30  to  40  cattle,  Aberdeen- 
Angus ;  50  to  75  sheep;  100  acres  culti- 
vated ;  100  acres  pasture.  Lake  front, 
complete  buildings.  Take  charge  after 
summer.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  experi- 
ence and  references  to  farm,  care  Cana- 
dian  Bank   of   Commerce,   Toronto. 


FARMS    FOR    SALE 

pir  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
"J-O  loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply 
Box    C,   Farmers"   Magazine. 


HELP   WANTED 

A  /TIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  IN 
*■**■  housework  in  Toronto.  Good  wages 
and  a  permanent  home.  Apply  B.  G. 
Newton,   c/o  Farmers'  Magazine. 


Y 


EARN  AN  EXTRA  $5. 

OUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
r.-oney  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize 
you  to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for 
renewal  and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine.  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

A/OU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
*  out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.    GET  RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


With  the  Fruit  Grower 


Save  the  Apple  Crops 

Apple,  King  of  Fruits — and  Cider  Queen  of  Drinks. 
By  Frank  B.  McMillan 


T^RUITS  supply  in  superior  form  a 
•1  number  of  elements  that  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
human  body.  But  of  all  our  varied  fascin- 
ating range  of  fruits  none  can  hope  to 
ever  attain  the  popularity  of  the  apple. 
There  is  no  fruit  that  lends  itself  to  such 
varied  uses  and  none  that  can  take  its 
place  as  a  good  product.  Apples  lead  all 
fruits  in  North  America  for  the  amount 
grown  and  the  money  value  involved. 
The  total  agricultural  apple  crop  of  North 
America  for  one  season  would  wrap  a 
band  around  the  earth  at  the  equator  a 
foot  thick  and  seven  feet  wide.  The  im- 
mensity of  the  industry  is  little  compre- 
hended by  most  people.  Almost  every 
state  in  the  United  States  and  nearly 
every  province  in  Canada  produces 
apples. 

The  age  long  veneration  for  this 
king  of  fruits  is  found  to  be  well  justified 
upon  scientific  investigation.  So  marvel- 
ously  are  the  health  giving  properties  com- 
bined in  apples  that  blood  and  muscle, 
bone  and  nerve  all  receive  peculiarly  val- 
uable nourishment  and  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  apple 
is  in  a  measure  imparted  to  the  complex- 
ion of  the  eater.  The  preponderance  of 
base  forming  elements  in  apples  tends  to 
neutralize  the  harmful  effects  of  our 
ordinary  American  diet  of  too  much  meat 
and  denatured  cereals.  The  acids  of  the 
apples  diminish  the  excess  acidity  of  the 
stomach  and  purifies  the  blood.  Their 
plentiful  use  will  add  to  our  happiness 
and  length  of  days  by  aiding  in  the  elim- 
ination of  impurities  from  the  system  and 
strengthening  the  digestive  processes. 

When  we  consider  that  the  skin  and 
cores  of  apples  are  anything  but  digest- 
ible, we  recognize  that  it  is  really  the 
juice — some  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
— that  contains  the  valuable  elements  for 
which  apples  are  justly  famed.  Pressing 
out  the  juice  does  not  lessen  the  value  or 
change  the  essence,  but  merely  alters  the 
form.  Therefore,  whatever  food  and  medi- 
cinal properties  may  be  ascribed  to  apples 
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are  likewise  contained  in  pure,  sweet 
cider.  Furthermore,  the  chemistry  of 
nature  takes  the  raw  juice  and  by  the 
process  of  fermentation  and  clarification 
renders  it  highly  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  even  more  effective  as  a  tonic. 

CIDER   GOOD   FOR   THE   BODY 

Eminent  physicians  throughout  the 
civilized  world  acknowledge  the  hygienic 
properties  of  cider  and  recommend  it  for 
quite  a  series  of  diseases  such  as  indiges- 
tion, rheumatism,  kidney  trouble,  stone, 
gravel,  and  gout.  As  a  preventive  and 
cure  for  various  gastric  ills,  cider  is  un-  j 
surpassed.  It's  wholesomeness  as  a  bev- 
erage and  effectiveness  as  a  remedial 
agent  is  championed  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  and  scientists* of 
Europe  and  America. 

The  objection  of  some  that  the  use  of 
cider  may  create  an  appetite  for  strong 
drink  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Few  drinking  men  care  anything 
for  sweet  cider;  to  many  of  them  it  is 
positively  distasteful.  On  the  other  hand 
nearly  every  one  who  has  no  appetite  for 
liquor  is  fond  of  good  cider.  This  is  espe-  ! 
cially  the  case  with  children.  Ginger  ale, 
coffee  or  tobacco  are  more  likely  to  create  i 
an  appetite  for  liquor  than  cider,  as  they 
are  stimulants. 

MANY  USES  FOR  APPLE  JUICE 

While  the  juice  of  the   apple   is  con- : 
verted  first  into  cider,  its  usefulness  as  a 
food   product   increases   as   the   cider   is ' 
made    into    cider   vinegar,  .apple    syrup, , 
boiled  cider,  cider  jelly  and  last  but  not, 
least,  apple  butter.     The  pomace,  which 
is  rich  in  pectin  is  also  used  very  satis- 
factorily for  jelly  stock.    In  many  places: 
it  is  being  used  with  splendid  results  as 
feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

The  market  for  good  cider  and  cider 
products  is  far  greater  than  the  supply 
and  the  business  offers  unusual  attrac- 
tions. Wherever  a,pples  are  grown  great 
quantities  of  small,  unmarketable  fruit  go 
to    waste    annually.      These    undergrade 
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apples  represent  a  valuable  asset  of  good 
as  well  as  an  excellent  source  of  profit  to 
the  grower  when  properly  utilized.  An 
average  of  over  four  gallons  of  cider  can 
be  easily  obtained  from  each  bushel  of 
these  waste  apples  by  the  use  of  a  modern 
hydraulic  cider  press.  The  investment 
required  is  not  large  and  the  upkeep  is 
nominal.  The  pressing  season  comes  at  a 
time  when  farm  work  is  usually  not 
urgent.  Very  little  mechanical  knowl- 
edge is  required  for  successful  operating. 
There  is  undoubtedly  room  for  a  great 
many  more  good  cider  mills  throughout 
the  apple  growing  sections  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Especially  this  year,  the  apple  grower 
who  permits  fruit  to  lie  on  the  ground  and 
rot  is  not  only  losing  good  money  for  him- 
self, but  is  wasting  a  much  needed  food 
right  at  a  time  when  great  numbers  of 
the  world's  population  are  actually  starv- 
ing. 

Gather  up  all  your  waste  and  surplus 
apples,  take  them  to  a  modern  hydraulic 
cider  mill  and  make  available  just  that 
much  more  good  food.  Besides  the  en- 
joyment of  delicious  apple  products  for 
your  own  household,  there  is  splendid  pro- 
fits to  go  into  your  pockets  from  the 
ready  sale  of  the  surplus.  Don't  let  any 
cull  apples  go  to  waste  this  year. 


THE  CABBAGE  AND  THE  ROSE 

Continued  on  page  19 

millions  who  have  hourly  walked  over 
the  trap  doors  set  by  death.  Their  hour- 
ly companion  has  been  peril.  Cold  and 
hunger  and  thirst  and  scorching  heat, 
fever  and  wounds  and  loneliness  and  bit- 
ter temptation  have  beset  them  for  days 
and  years.  And  when  they  come  back 
need  we  wonder  if  they  conclude  that  they 
have  done  their  part  for  all  time  and  seek 
some  easy  place  of  rest?  Such  men  will 
not  respond  to  any  plea  that  does  not  go 
as  deep  as  their  need,  and  only  leaders 
with  sympathetic  and  spiritual  insight 
will  be  able  to  hold  before  such  men  ends 
and  purposes  that  will  rouse  them  to  ren- 
der in  civil  life  a  service  that  equals  and 
excels  their  noblest  exploits  in  the  train- 
ing camp  or  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  efficiency  that  makes  the  cabbage 
King  and  uproots  the  Rose    has  failed. 


The    Little    Sister — "Just    where    do    I 


come    in  I 


"MACHINES  MUST  TAKE 
THE  PLACE  OF  MEN" 

Let  the  "Alpha"  do  your  work 


Grind  Feed 
Saw  Wood 
Pump  Water 
Run  Separator, 
Churn  or  Wash- 


*~  V  ing  Machine. 


AN  ALPHA  Engine  is  almost  indispensable  on  the  farm 
these  days  when  labor  is  so  hard  to  get.     It's  so  reli- 
able, too.     Always  on  the  job.     Never  quits.     Never  gets 
laid  up.    You  can  always  depend  on  an  "Alpha." 

Thousands  of  Canadian  engine-owners  swear  by  the 
ALPHA  because  they  have  found  that  it  is  reliable  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions.  It  is  sturdily  built.  It  is 
simple  in  construction.  It  is  powerful.  It  runs  on  either 
gasoline  or  kerosene  and  develops  its  full  published  horse- 
power on  a  minimum  amount  of  either.  If  you  want  an 
engine  that  you  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with,  put  your 
money  into  an  ALPHA. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  prices  and  complete  information.       Made  in  twehre 

sizes,    1 '.<{   to  28   H.P.       Each  furnished   in   stationary,  semi-pertable  or 

portable  style,  and  with  hopper  or  tank  cooled  cylinder. 

THE   DE   LAVAL    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  I, aval  Cream  Separa- 
tors and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butterworkers.       Catalogues  of   any   of  our  lines   mailed   upon    request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE   WORLD   OVER 


Big  Spare-Time  Money 
For  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  repre- 
sentatives— who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00 
extra  cash  each  month  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  their  present  duties 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does 
not  require  previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send 
me  your  proposition." 

Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   Limited 

143  University  Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of   the   prices   named : 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'   Gazette" 

The     leader     for     breeders     of     Shorthorn 

cattle    in    America,    with    a    history   of   the 

British  work. 

$2.10,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
A  companion   volume  to  the  one  on   Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the     latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA  IN   AMERICA 

By  Joe   E.   Wing 
The  full   story   of   the   growing,    cultivation 
and   curing   of  this   great  hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
Prof,    of   Animal    Husbandry    at   the 
O.A.C.,    Guelph. 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,  and  treats   of   breeding,   management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By  Carl   W.   Gay 

Covers      structure,      types,      principles      of 

breeding   and  horse   in   service.      Lippincott 

Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS   AND    FEEDING 

By    Henry 

of   the   University   of    Pennsylvania. 

The   standard  book   in   America   for  feeders 

of    livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 

edition    is    out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By   John    W.    Lloyd 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure    basis.       The    book     for    money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By    Laura   Rose 
A    Canadian    book    by    a    Canadian    writer 
on    the   subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe   E.   Wing 
368     pages,     and     treats     fully     the     whole 

subject.  . . 

$1.10,   postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By  Miller   Purvis 
A  thoroughly   reliable  and   informing   work 
for    the    farmer    or    specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

By   E.   I.    Farrington 
This    is    a    new    work    and    covers    the   sub- 
ject  in   a   way   that   will   please  every   per- 
son   who   is    learning    to    make   the   poultry 
business   go. 

$1.00,    postpaid. 

THE  MODERN   GAS  TRACTOR 

Its  Construction,    Operation,    Application. 
A   Practical   Treatise. 
Written  by   Victor  W.    Page,    S.A.E. 
Covers    every    branch    of    up-to-date    Auto- 
Tractor    Engineering,    Driving    and    Main- 
tenance  in   a  non-technical   manner.      Very 
well     illustrated.       Over     500     pages.       De- 
scribes    design     and     construction     of     all 
parts,    their    installation    and    adjustment, 
as    well    as    practical    application    and    use 
of  tractors.     Every  farmer  should  have  this 

book. 

$2.25,  postpaid. 
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September  on'  the    rB  -  '" 

By  Grasmeref 

SEPTEMBER  is  the  momentous  month  for  the  farmer.  It  marks  the  con- 
summation of  his  year's  work.  Field  and  orchard  alike  during  these  days 
yield  their  increase.  As  its  days  pass  the  soundness  of  the  plans  laid  so 
carefully  one  year  ago  is  tested  out  in  the  white  light  of  actual  experience. 
Field  by  field  as  it  is  garnered  reminds  the  farmer  of  how  well  he  knows 
mother  Nature  and  her  ways.  In  one  field  she  proves  that  there  were  facts 
with  which  the  owner  was  not  familiar  or  which  he  ignored.  In  another  she 
tells  him  by  the  language  of  results  that  he  has  been  in  accord  with  her  way 
of  doing  things.  Here  she  proves  that  thought  and  knowledge  aided  by 
diligence  and  hard  work  brvng  results  that  swell  the  bank  account  and  fill  the 
soul  ivith  delight.  There  she  proves  that  the  road  to  her  rewards  never  is 
reached  by  short  cuts  and  that  her  treasures  are  not  yielded  to  the  indifferent 
or  the  heedless.  Everywhere  she  proves  that  her  laboratory  is  larger  than 
her  students  have  explored  and  that  her  treasures  are  vaster  and  more  varied 
than  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  most  interested  farmer  who  ever  drew 
a  furrow.  As  the  September  days  come  on  with  their  misty  mornings  and 
their  blistering  hot  noondays  and  their  dewy  evenings  the  agriculturalist 
finds  his  mind  filled  at  once  with  satisfaction  and  regret — with  satisfaction 
because  he  has  achieved  so  much  and  with  regret  because  he  has  not  known 
more  of  the  ways  of  the  Eternal  in  the  field  and  in  the  fold  and  in  his  own 
heart.  Rough  hew  his  ends  as  he  will,  the  farmer  knoivs  as  knows  no  other 
in  the  democracy  that  there  is  another  hand  than  his  own  that  shapes  his  ends. 
With  confidence  and  with  reverence  thejuture  is  faced  and  planned  for. 
With  reverence  are  the  expedients  of  the  coming  days  planned  for  because  the 
lesson  has  been  again  brought  home  that  law  and  not  chance  is  the  way  things 
are  ordered  for  ihe  farmer.  With  reverence  is  the  future  faced  because  the 
farmer  well  knows  that  no  man  is  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  every 
contingency  of  frost  and  wind  and  xveather  and  bug  and  pest  and  blight,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  oivn  health  and  reason  and  business  sagacity  or  moral  con- 
duct. Experience,  enterprise,  faith — these  three  make  up  the  farmer's  three- 
fold cord  that  is  not  easily  broken. 


In   the  Fields 

It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  run  a  disk 
over  the  stubble  so  as  to  start  all  weed 
seeds   into    growth    to    be    plowed    down 

Fall  wheat  should  be  sown  not  later 
than  September  15th.  Put  in  all  the 
acreage 'that  is  fit  for  it  and  top  dress 
with  phosphate  and  manure  if  possible. 

Corn  cutting  for  the  silo  will  be  begun 
in  many  parts  although  it  is  wise  to 
leave  it  to  cob  up  as  long  as  frost  danger 
is  likely  to  stay  off.  Owing  to  so  much 
seed  corn  this  year  coming  from  the  south, 
the  growth  is  great  but  the  maturing  will 
be  slow. 

Potatoes  should  be  dug  early  and  placed 
in  a  cellar  or  in  pits  lightly  covered.  It 
will  be  a  good  plan  to  burn  the  dead  tops 
and  kill  all  germs  therein. 

Many  clover  seed  catches  are  poor  this 
year  and  it  will  not  be  wise  to  pasture 
them  much. 

Sweet  clover  has  generally  "caught" 
well,  where  it  has  been  sown  with  a  grain 
crop,  it  has  made  drying  of  the  sheaves 
a  difficult  matter.  But  it  makes  a  first 
class  pasture  crop. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  get  labor,  some 
draining  should  be  done.  A  drained  soil 
produces  better  even  in  a  dry  year. 

Threshing  and  silo  filling  are  the  farm- 
ers' bugbears  this  month.  Both  take  up 
far  too  much  time.     Many  farmers  are 


putting  in  individual  plants  in  each  case. 
The  tractor  rigged  for  belt  power  can  do 
the  work  nicely. 

Beans  will  need  to  be  harvested  this 
month.  Get  them  into  the  barn  as  dry  as 
possible.    There  is  good  money  in  them. 

Take  the  wagon  around  with  you  and 
gather  all  burdocks  and  hound's  tongue 
before  they  get  into  the  animals'  coats. 


The  Hogs   and   Sheep 

Wean  the  lambs  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  Place  them  on  a  good  green 
clover  or  rape  pasture  and  keep  the  ewes 
on  dry  pasture  for  a  while. 

Look  around  for  a  good  ram  and  get 
the  best,  a  sire  leaves  his  impress  always. 

Cull  the  ewe  flock,  and  sell  all  sheep 
that  will  not  likely  be  worth  wintering. 

Sows  will  hunt  their  own  living  in  the 
grain  fields  for  awhile.  Where  sow  thistle 
abounds  they  will  be  found  busy. 

Have  you  tried  the  new  standard  hog 
feeds?  They  are  guarranteed  to  be  as 
represented.  Hog  products  will  be  all  be 
needed. 

Breed  the  sows  so  as  to  come  in  in 
March  or  April. 

Save  all  pumpkins  and  roots  for  the 
hogs  later  on. 

Save  in  all  possible  ways  for  thrift  is  a 
great  virtue  these  days.    . 
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Give  the  freshly  weaned  pigs  a  yard 
run  and  plenty  of  green  feed. 

Did  you  read  Peter  McArthur's  talk 
about  pigs'  tails  in  the  last  issue  of 
Farmers'  ? 

A  patch  of  rye  sown  in  August  is  going 
to  be  good  hog  pasture  soon. 

Forward  all  pedigrees  of  pigs  sold,  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Keep  under  protection,  where  the  hogs 
have  free  access,  a  mixture  of 
Copperas,  3  parts. 
Sal  Soda,  3  parts. 
Common  salt,  3  parts. 
Glauber  salts,  3  parts. 
Charcoal,  4  parts. 
Sulphur,  1  part. 
Pulverized  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  a 
trough,  as  a  tonic,  aid  to  digestion  and 
worm  preventer. 

Among  the  Bees 

25  cents  for  honey  puts  it  in.  the  high 
price  class  too. 

But  honey  is  one  of  the  best  of  foods. 
It  saves  sugar. 

The  warmest  part  of  a  warm  day  is 
always  the  best  time  to  open  a  hive. 

Do  not  expose  honey  long  or  the  bees 
will  start  robbing. 

Store  honey  in  a  dry  warm  place.  It 
candies  if  it  is  kept  cool. 

In  the  Gardens  and  Orchards 

Did  you  forget  to  cut  out  and  burn  the 
blackberry  and  raspberry  canes  that  have 
fruited? 

See  that  you  put  good  stout  rounds  in 
the  ladder  before  picking  time. 

No  need  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  picking 
the  grapes.  Let  them  get  fully  ripe.  Bet- 
ter cover  them  a  few  nights  so  that  frost 
will  not  cut  them  down,  rather  than  eat 
sour  grapes. 

Look  for  the  little  heaps  of  sawdust  at 
the  foot  of  your  peach  trees,  telling  how 
busy  the  borers  have  been  lately. 

Potted  strawberry  plants  may  be  set 
early  this  month.  Keep  off  all  runners, 
hoe  and  cultivate  them  till  the  ground 
freezes,  then  mulch  with  coarse  straw. 

Grape  cuttings  should  be  made  this 
month.  Use  wood  of  last  season's  growth 
and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  10  inches. 
Tie  in  bundles  and  store  in  moist  sand  in 
a  cool  cellar  with  the  butt  ends  up. 


Greenhouse  Work 

Freesia  and  oxalis  bulbs  should  be 
started  as  early  as  possible.  Keep  in  a 
cool  place. 

The  paper  white  narcissi  may  be  start- 
ed before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Easter  lilies  should  be  potted  up  fairly 
early. 

Order  your  azaleas  now  and  pot  as  soon 
as  received. 

Cuttings  from  all  bedding  plants  may 
be  made  to  good  advantage  now. 

If  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums  and 
petunias  are  to  be  grown  in  the  green- 
house they  should  be  planted  now. 

Take  inside  tuberoses  which  have 
flowered. 

Go  to  the  woods  and  gather  a  supply  of 
leaf  mould  as  well  as  soil  and  sand  for 
winter  use. 

Caring  for  Vegetables 

The  garden  has  kept  many  a  home  in 
food  this  year. 

To  protect  cauliflower  heads  from  the 
burning  sun,  gather  the  outer  leaves  over 
them  and  tie  in  place. 

All  the  refuse  of  crops  that  are  through 


Facsimile  copy  of 
letter  from  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal 
Husbandry  at 
Manitoba  Agri- 
cultural College 
endorsing  the 
M-re. 


A  better  advertisement 
ihan  we  cotild  wriie 

*»Ms£  GRAIN  GRINDER 

has  revolutionised  Grain  Grinding 


It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  6teel  plate 
grinders  do  not  give 
the  6ame  high  class 
chop  as  that  obtained 
by  the  old  fashioned 
6tone  grinder.  I  But 
the  M-re  Grain  Grind- 
er will  give  as  good 
chop  as  that  of  the 
best  old  style  stone 
grinders  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  emery 
wheels  grind  the  grain 
to  a  fine  powder  while 
the  steel  plate  grinders 
only  slice  the  grain. 
We  guatantee  this 
absolutely      and      are 


ready  to  prove  it. 

The  M-re  is  more  Economical 
in  Every  Way 

Not  only  does  it  give  a  better  chop 
but  its  output  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
6tecl  plate  grinders.  Furthermore,  the 
emery  wheels  will   last  three  or  four 


Here's  the  Letter: 

Manitoba  Agricultural  College 

Gentlemen : — 

I  have  just  had  the  privilege  of 
observing  the  work  of  your  M-re 
Grinder  in  a  demonstration  given 
in  our  warehouse  by  Mr.  Houde, 
and  have  been  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  work  done. 

The  machine  ground  to  the 
finest  powder  all  kinds  of  grain,  in 
which  there  were  many  different 
kinds  of  small  seeds,  and  also  com- 
pletely ground  samples  of  flaxseed. 
The  work  done  by  your  machine 
should  be  very  highly  appreciated  by 
western  farmers,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  considerable  quantity 
of  weed  seeds  to  be  destroyed. 

Trusting  your  efforts  to  place 
your  machine  on  the  market  may 
meet  with  encouraging  success,  I 
am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  JACOBS, 
Professor  Animal  Husbandry. 


times  as  long  as  steel 
plates  and  can  be 
dressed  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, giving  practi- 
cally a  new  set  of 
plates.  The  M-re  is 
the  only  grinder  that 
will  completely  destroy 
all  wild  seeds. 

Money    back    if 
not  satisfied 

We  will  place  the 
M-re  Grain  Grinder  on 
trial  upon  your  farm, 
so  that  you  may  put  it 
to  as  severe  and  thor- 
ough a  test  as  you  like 
and  if  it  does  not  do 
all  that  we  claim,  you 
have  only  to  return  it 

at  our  expense  and  get  your   money 

back. 

Made  in  5  sizes.  Send  for  free 
booklet  illustrating  and  describing 
the  wonderiul  M-re  Grain  Grinder  and 
sample  of  chop.        ::::::: 


THE  PLESSISVILLE  FOUNDRY  LIMITED 

PLESSISVILLE,  P.Q. 

THE  UNITED  GRAIN  GROWERS  LTD. 


WINNIPEG 


Distributors  for  the  Western  Provinces 

REGINA  SASKATOON 


AD.    NO.    6 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


HeadOffice, Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection   and   Savings 
Policy.    We  will  not  send  our  agent  to  see  you  unless  requested 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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All  Overland  Cars 
are  Equipped  with, 


Jhampion 


rx 


^■■iin  -©'• 

r  OtctIukI  Can 
Price,  tlJM 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

'<the  Champion  "O"  Plug  has  been  developed 
for  and  is  exclusive'  factory  equipment  in  all 
new  Overland  motors-^jit  is  the  plug  that  g eta' 
the  most  out  of  each  'gallon  of  gasoline  and! 
helps  to  maintain  an  economy  in  operatiomj 
that  has  made  thfe' name  of  'Overland  the: 
^kW'Vord"  iot  efficient "motor  service^  ^ 
jTHe  unfailing  dependability  of  this  and  all 
ither  Champion  Plugs  is  obtained  through 
■^TJ  testing  of/  ike  porcelain  and  the  pat- 
asbestes-lirnd,  copper  gaskets  on  each 
ulder  wfcith  forpa  cushions  that  absorb  the 
'-*■.  coat inuous  shock  of  exploding  gasscsj 
eyhndefj', 

^everywhere    sell    Champions-  fear 

i  and  every  other  make  of   auto* 

;  motorcycle,  farm  engine,  tractor,  of 

%  — 

for  the  name  !"QiA»friOMwfo»_rS« 

;h  guarantees  'Absolute  «atisfaoj 

to  the  user  or  free  repair  or  replacement 

•bade."  * 

>pion  Spark  Plug  CA, 
W  Canada,   Limited. 
Windsor,  Ont.  44 
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"I  have  entered  a  new  world" 

I <  pERHAPS  I  had  to  reach  my  fortietk  year  to  waken  up.  But  whether  or  not  that  is 
the  explanation,  I  have  entered  a  new  world  of  interest  and  advantage.  I  read  daily 
newspapers,  of  course,  but  I  n»w  read  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  and  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  this  weekly  newspaper  has  given  me  a  new  consciousness — a  new  horizon.  It  has 
admitted  me  to  a  brand  new  world." 

So  spoke  an  ordinary  man — perhaps  an  average  man ;  a  retailer.  He  was 
concerned  for  half  a  life-time  with  the  things  of  his  daily  life,  and  felt  small 
impulse  to  become  acquainted  with  a  wider,  richer  realm — the  world  that 
bankers,  financiers  and  big  business  men  live  in.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
world  of  these  men  was  also  his  world 
By  chance,  as  it  were,   he  became  acquainted  with 

The  Financial  Post  canada 


N 


O  matter  what  your  age  or  business,  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  is  for  you — to  enrich  your 
mind,  to  deepen  your  thinking,   to  broaden  your  field  of  knowledge  and  endeavor. 


THE   FINANCIAL   POST   OF   CANADA  1917 

Dept.    F.M.— 143-153   University   Avenue,   Toronto. 
Please    enter    me    as    a    regular    subscriber,    commencing    at    once.      If    I    am    satisfied    with    the 
paper  I  will  remit  $3.00  to  pay  for  my  subscription  on  receipt  of  bill. 

Name 

Address 


fruiting  should  be  burned  as  soon  as  dry 
enough.  Cabbage  stumps,  cucumbers, 
melons,  tomatoes  and  the  like  should  not 
be  left  to  decay. 

Ripen  late  tomatoes  by  pulling  the  vines 
and  letting  them  lie  with  the  fruit  on  in  a 
cool  shed  or  in  the  basement.  Many  of  the 
fruits  will  ripen.  Cover  the  vines  in  the 
garden  with  blankets  when  frost  threat- 
ens and  you  may  be  able  to  save  them  for 
a  week  or  two. 

Lay  in  a  supply  of  clean  sand  for 
packing  the  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  in 
during  the  winter. 

Winter  celery  will  need  banking.  Do 
not  get  soil  into  the  heart. 

Lettuce,  spinach  and  radish  seeds  sown 
in  a  cold  frame  will  give  crops  for  early 
winter. 

Odds  and  Ends  as  Given  by  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Why  pay  highest  prices  for  butter  all 
winter  when  good  butter  packed  now  will 
serve  the  purpose  as  well?  Pack  solidly 
in  a  crock,  cover  with  a  clean  cotton  cloth 
and  salt  paste,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark 
cellar.  Butter  in  prints  will  not  keep 
well,  even  in  brine,  as  too  much  surface 
is  exposed  to  air. 

The  beekeeper's  year  really  begins  in 
September  at  the  close  of  the  honey 
sason.  Beginners  and  experienced  apiar- 
ists alike  are  invited  to  write  for  latest  in- 
formation regarding  fall  management. 

The  formalin  treatment,  applied  now, 
to  seed  wheat,  will  prevent  the  stinking 
smut  from  eating  the  profits. 

The  earliest  maturing  ears  of  corn, 
selected  in  your  own  field  and  properly 
cured,  will  make  the  very  best  of  seed 
corn  next  year. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  milk  feed- 
ing surplus  cockerels  for  market.  For 
full  directions  write  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment, O.A.  College,  Guelph. 

To  make  a  better  quality  of  silage  mix 
the  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  with  the  corn. 

The  corn  binder  is  a  heavy  haul.  Oil 
will  make  it  operate  more  easily. 

You  cannot  advertise  your  stock  better 
than  at  your  local  fall  fair. 

The  tender  vegetables  may  need  some 
protection  against  frost  this  month. 

Old  pastures  when  left  too  long  become 
infested  with  wireworms  and  white  grubs. 

A  shallow  open  ditch  dug  now  in  low 
land  may  make  twenty  bushels  difference 
in  the  yield  next  year. 

It  costs  more  money  to  keep  tuberculosis 
in  a  head  of  cattle  than  to  eradicate  it. 
For  practical  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject write  the  Department  of  Bacteri- 
ology, O.A.,  College,  Guelph. 


GROCERS  DID  NOT  COMBINE 

A  Reply  to  S.  W.  Yates  of  Saskatchewan 
Graingrowers  by  Hugh  Blain. 

Editor  Farmers'  Magazines — My  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  article  in 
your  issue  of  July  15th,  headed  "Our 
Greatest  Democratic  Movement,"  which 
contains  the  following: 

"During  the  last  year  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  grocery  trade  to  establish  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  by  means  of  a  number  of 
recommendations  which  they  made  to  the 
Food  Controller,  and  which  would  virtually 
have  put  an  end  to  co-operative  trading  in 
groceries  and  other  goods.  In  this  connection, 
however,  the  members  of  the  executive  obtain- 
ed an  interview  with  Mr.  Hanna,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating  the  attempt,  and  thus 
preserved  the  right  of  the  farmers  of  the 
province  to  develop  their  business  on  co- 
operative lines." 

Mr.  Yates'  statements  are  not  correct. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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The  grocery  trade  never  made  an  effort 
"to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  business 
by  means  of  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions which  they  made  to  the  Food  Con- 
troller, and  which  would  virtually  put  an 
end  to  co-operative  trading  in  groceries 
and  other  goods."  The  special  committee 
of  the  grocery  trade  appointed  to  consider 
the  questions  in  regard  to  licensing  and 
regulations  drew  up  rules  for  the  conser- 
vation, distribution  and  control  of  food 
products  under  a  licensing  system. 
These  were  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  "Canada  Food  Board"  in  March,  1918, 
and  are  substantially  the  regulations  as 
originally  drawn.  They  can  be  examined 
and  the  facts  ascertained. 

These  regulations  were  criticized  and 
discussed  in  public,  and  the  only  altera- 
tion suggested,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the 
form  of  application  for  .a  wholesale  gro- 
cer's license,  which  did  not  concern  co- 
operative societies,  and  apparently  it  was 
on  this  discussion  that  Mr.  Yates  made 
his  statement. 

On  page  9  of  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  you  will  find  the  following  pro- 
vision: 

"If  it  should  be  found  that  in  active  prac- 
tice the  sale  of  food  products  is  conducted  by 
other  than  the  enumerated  lines  of  trade,  and 
it  should  become  necessary  to  regulate  the 
same,  a  further  class,  or  classes,  may  be 
added.  The  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  already  enumerated  classes  of  trade  are 
made  with  a  view  of  fair  dealing,  and  to 
prevent  dishonest  practices  that  may  have 
been  followed  in  the  past  on  account  of  there 
being  up  to  the  present  no  clearly  denned 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  business." 

This  clearly  provided  for  the  addition 
of  other  classes  which  the  Food  Con- 
troller could,  at  his  discretion,  license  and 
regulate,  but  the  committee  would  not 
have  been  wise  to  have  recommended 
repressive  measures  to  govern  either 
farmers  or  labor  unions,  both  of  which 
have  always  been  in  a  special  sense 
wards  of  the  government. 

Again,  on  page  11,  Rule  9  reads  as  follows: 
Application  for  license  must  be  upon  form 
prescribed  by  the  Food  Controller,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  cheque  and  a  statement  of 
the  class  of  business  or  businesses  under 
which  the  applicant  desires  to  be  licensed 
t-very  person,  firm  or  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness under  more  than  one  class  where  licenses 
are  required  must  obtain  a  separate  license 
tor  each  class  in  which  he  does  business." 

This  requires  the  Food  Controller  to 
prescribe  the  form  of  application  for 
license.  The  form  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
mittee could  not  be  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion, and  as  it  was  to  apply  to  the  trade 
the  committee  specially  represented 
surely  they  were  not  exceeding  their 
privileges  in  offering  the  form  proposed. 
It  could  not  possibly  affect  co-operative 
societies,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
wholesale  grocers.  The  report  never 
mentioned  co-operative  societies,  nor  did 
the  committee  ever  discuss  licensing  co- 
operative societies. 

The  grocery  trade  are  not  simple 
enough  to  imagine  that  any  system  of 
doing  business  not  essentially  dishonest 
would,  or  could,  be  suppressed  in  the 
manner  stated. 

Would  you  kindly,  on  my  authority  as  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Food  Controller,  contradict  the 
statement  and  insert  this  letter,  giving  it 
the  same  publicity  as  the  mis-statement. 
.  A  decent,  self-respecting  farmer  must 
teel  humiliated  by  some  of  the  miserable 
misrepresentations  written  on  his  behalf, 
the  farmers  of  Canada  are  too  respect- 
able, too  dignified  and  too  important  to 
countenance  agitators  writing  malicious 
rubbish. 


gmm — 


NEPDN5ET    RDDFS 

NEPONSET  PAROID  ROOFING  NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 

A  Roof  Worthy 

of  the  Home 

ONE  third  at  least  of  the  outside  of  your 
home  is  roofing.  Does  it  add,  or  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  house  ? 

Unquestionably  the  home  roofed  with 


RED 


HEPDNsrr 

TWIN 

SHINGLES 


GREEN 


She— 20  inches  by  12%  inches. 


owes  much  of  its  attract- 
iveness to  the  fine  Red  or 
Green_  Shingles,  laid  with 
a  precision  never  exceeded 
by  slate. 

With  Neponset  Twin 
Shingles  you  are  not  sacri- 
ficing utility  to  art.  For 
such  a  roof  is  weather 
proof,  fire -resisting  and 
very  economical.  Nep- 
onset Twin  Shingles  are 
made  of  the  same  mater- 
ials as  the  famous  Paroid 
Roofing,  and  are  coated 
with  crushed  slate,  ensur- 
ing permanent  colors — 
Red  or  Green. 


Insist  on   Neponset  Twin    Shingles    for  your  new   home. 


Neponset  Paroid  Roofing  is  recommended  for 
Farms,  Factories,  and  Railroad  Buildings. 
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BIRD  &  SON,  Limited,  Head  Office,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Warehouses:  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton.  St.  John 

The    Largest    Manufacturers    of  Roofings, 
Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Felts  in  Canada. 


Tg**rJS&J&g£  We  Want  fto  Demon- 
strate on  Your  Farm 


We  will  send  a  Gilson  Engine,  any 
size,  without  charge,  to  any  respon- 
sible farmer  in  Canada  to  try  out 
on  his  own  farm,  at  his  own  work. 

Write  for  further  particulars  of 
free  trial  offer,  catalogue,  and 
special   introductory   prices. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

2615  York  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant 
Gentleman 

A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
By  Robert  Watson 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Beachcombers 

THE  autumn  with  its  shortening 
days  and  lengthening  nights  was 
upon  Golden  Crescent,  but  still  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings 
were  unimpaired. 

I  never  tired  of  the  scenes,  for  they 
were  kaleidoscopic  in  their  changing. 
Even  in  the  night,  when  sleep  was  unable 
to  bind  me,  I  have  risen  and  stood  by  my 
open  window  in  reverie  and  peaceful  con- 
templation; and  the  dark  has  grown  to 
dawn  ere  I  turned  back  to  bed. 

It  was  on  such  an  occasion  as  I  speak 
of.  I  was  leaning  on  the  window  ledge, 
looking  far  across  the  Bay.  The  sea  was 
a  mirror  of  oily  calm.     A  crescent  moon 


was  shining  fairly  high  in  the  south,  lay- 
ing a  streak  of  silver  along  the  face  of 
the  water  near  the  far  shore.  It  was  a 
night  when  every  dip  on  an  oar  would 
threaten  to  bring  up  the  reflected  moon 
from  the  liquid  deep;  a  night  of  quiet 
when  the  winging  of  a  sea-fowl,  or  the 
plop  of  a  fish,  could  be  heard  a  mile  away. 
In  the  stillness,  could  be  heard  the  occa- 
sional tinkle,  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell  from  the 
grazing  lands  across  the  bay. 

As  I  listened  to  the  night  noises  I  heard 
the  distant  throb  of  a  launch  out  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ghoul  Rock.  Suddenly  the 
throbbing  stopped  and  I  fancied  I  caught 
the  sound  of  deep  voices.  All  went  still 
again,  but,  soon  after,  my  ear  detected  the 
splashing  of  oars  and  the  rattle  of  a  bad- 
ly-fitting rowlock. 

I  watched,  peering  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  moon  shot  swiftly  from  under 
a  cloud  and  threw  its  white  illuminant  like 
a  searchlight  sheer  upon  a  large  rowing 
boat  as  it  crept  up  past  the  wharf,  some 
fifty  yards  out  from  the  point. 

I  counted  five  figures  in  the  boat  which 
was  heading  up  the  bay.  A  cloud  passed 
over  the  moon  again  and  the  picture  of 
the  boat  and  its  occupants  vanished  from 
my  sight. 

Strange,    I    thought,    why    these    men 


SYNOPSIS 

TN     the     preceding     chapters     George 

Brammerton  tells  of  the  approaching 
visit  to  his  home  of  Lady  Rosemary 
Granton  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  betrothal  to  his 
eldest  brother  Harry,  heir  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Brammerton. 

George  learns  that  Harry  is  respon- 
sible for  the  betrayal  of  a  young  vil- 
lage girl  and  has  a  serious  quarrel  with 
him  which  results  in  their  fighting. 
Harry  is  wounded  and  the  Earl  ban- 
ishes George  from  home. 

George  emigrates  to  Canada  under 
the  name  of  George  Bremner  and 
arriving  in  Vancouver  secures  a  posi- 
tion to  manage  some  property  and  a 
store  at  Golden  Crescent  Bay. 

From  a  newspaper  George  learns 
tho,t  his  father  died  suddenly  on  the 
night  of  his  departure,  but  he  decides 
not  to  return.  He  opens  his  store  and 
starts  doing  business  with  the  lumber 
camps. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies,  Mary 
Grant  and  an  elderly  companion, 
arrive  to  spend  the  summer  at  a  house 
on  some  adjoining  property.  George 
.rescues  Mary  from  drowning  and  their 
acquaintance  ripens  into  friendship, 
and  from  friendship   into   love. 


should  arrive  in  a  launch,  leave  it  so  far 
out  and  come  in  with  a  rowing  boat  of 
such  dimensions,  when  there  was  good, 
safe  and  convenient  anchorage  almost 
anywhere  close  in. 

I  listened  again.  The  sound  of  the  rat- 
tling rowlock  ceased  and  I  heard  the 
grinding  of  a  boat's  bottom  on  the  gravel 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Jake's  cove. 

I  stood  in  indecision  for  some  minutes, 
then  I  decided  that  I  would  find  out  what 
these  men  were  up  to.  I  put  on  my 
clothes  without  haste,  picked  up  a  broken 
axe-handle  that  lay  near  the  doorway  and 
started  noiselessly  down  the  back  path 
in  the  direction  of  Meaghan's  shack, 
reaching  there  about  half-an-hour  after 
I  had  first  detected  the  boat.  When  I 
came  to  the  clearing,  I  saw  a  light  in  the 
cabin.  As  I  drew  closer,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  hoarse  voices.  Stepping  cau- 
tiously, I  went  up  to  the  window  and  peer- 
ed through. 

I  saw  four  strange  men  there.  The 
lower  parts  of  their  faces  were  masked  by 
handkerchiefs  in  real  highwaymen 
fashion. 

With  a  dirty  neckcloth  stuffed  into  his 
mouth,  old  Jake  was  sitting  on  a  chair  and 
tied  securely  to  it  by  ropes.  Mike,  his 
faithful  old  dog,  was  lying  at  his  feet  in 
a  puddle  of  blood. 

The  liquor  keg  in  the  corner  had  been 
broached,  and  I  could  see  that,  already, 
the  men  had  been  drinking.  Jake's  brass- 
bound  chest  had  been  dragged  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  and  the  man  who  appeared 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang  was  sitting 
astride  of  it,  with  a  cup  of  liquor  in  his 
hand,  laughing  boisterously. 

My  anger  rose  furiously. 

"The  low  skunks,"  I  growled,  gripping 
my  improvised  club,  as  I  tip-toed  quietly 
to  the  door,  hoping  to  rush  in,  injure 
some  of  them  and  stampede  the  others  be- 
fore they  would  know  by  how  many  they 
were  being  attacked. 

I  was  gently  turning  the  handle,  when 
something  crashed  down  on  my  head.  I 
stumbled  into  the  shack,  sprawled  upon 
the  floor,  strange  voices  sang  in  my  ears 
and  everything  became  blurred. 

It  could  have  been  only  a  few  minutes 
later  when  I  revived.  I  was  in  Jake's 
cabin,  and  was  trussed  with  ropes,  hands 
and  feet,  to  one  of  the  wooden  uprights 
of  the  old  Klondyker's  home-made  bed.  '. 
could  feel  something  warm,  oozy  and 
clammy,  making  its  way  from  my  hair, 
down  the  back  of  my  neck. 

I  opened  my  eyes  wide,  and  reason 
enough  came  to  me  to  close  them  quickly 
Continued  on  page  44 
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This  illustration  is  an  enlarged  view 
made  from  actual  cross-sections  of  two 
34  x  4  tires — one  a  Michelin  Universal, 
the  other  a  tire  of  another  standard  make. 

The  sidewall  of  the  tire  on  the  left  (which  is  a  standard 
make  typical  of  many  tires  other  than  Michelins)  is  of 
practically  equal  thickness  throughout.  The  Michelin  on 
the  right  is  progressively  tapered  from  the  tread  down- 
ward, so  that  its  sidewall  is  thick  where  sturdiness  is 
most  essential,  yet  particularly  flexible  where  resiliency 
is  the  prime  requisite. 

This  construction  gives  Michelin  Tires 
superior  durability  combined  with 
remarkable  easy-riding  qualities. 

In  the  Michelin  cross-section  the  layers  of  fabric 
are  imbedded  in  a  liberal  cushion  of  rubber  which 
binds  them  into  a  single  strain-resisting  though 
flexible  mass,  a  structural  advantage  that  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  since  a  tire  loses  its  strength 
when  the  layers  of  fabric  come  apart,  just  as  a 
rope  loses  its  strength  when  its  strands  separate. 


This  series  of  tire 
tests  is  designed  to 
take  the  uncertainty 
out  of  tire-buying. 
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Michelin  Section 
on  Right — 
Other  Section 
on  Left. 
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The  world-wide  reputation  of  the  house  of  Michelin— the  oldest,  most  experienced  of  all  tire- 
makers — is  proof  that  only  the  best  of  materials  are  used  in  Michelins.  That  a  greater  quantity 
of  these  superior  materials  is  used  in  Michelin  Tires  is  proved  by  their  extra  weight  and  remark- 
able thickness,  which  mean  greater  durability.  And  the  superiority  of  Michelin  design  is  shown 
by  the  above  illustration. 

Better  materials,  more  materials  and  superior  construction  —  these 
account  for  the  supreme  durability  and  economy  of  Michelin  Tires. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.    OF    CANADA,    Limited 

782  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal. 
Sold  by  Leading  Tire  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
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Everywhere 
for  Quality 


Quality  is  one  of  the 
chief  essentials  in 
every  Jaeger  Garment 
and  it  is  on  quality 
that  the  reputation  of 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  has 
been  built  through- 
out the  British  Em- 
pire. One  of  the 
leading  scientific 
authorities  of  tex- 
tiles in  England  de- 
votes his  entire  time 
and  attention  to 
keeping  up  the 
Jaeger  standard  of 
quality. 
For  sale  at  Jaeger  Stores  throughout 
the  Dominion.  A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  free  on  application. 

DR.  JAEGER  s"ibs£,LooDe,,co.  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883'\ 
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fhs  k  most  important  -Use 

incisor 
>airy 

Mode  in  ^C*   *^T|  ♦ 

Canada  l9  O.J.  L 
THE   CANADIAN    SALT    CO,   LIMITED 


Why  waste  your  strength  on 
a  washboard? 


to    do    the    ever-present 
family  washing. 


when  you  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  with  the 
least  effort  by  using  the 
Connor  Ball  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  and 
reserve  your  strength 
and  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro5 
fitable  occupation. 

The 

CONNO  R 

Ball-Bearing 

WASHER 

not  only  saves   your  time, 

it  saves  the  clothes  from 

the      harsh      wash-board 

treatment.      Gives   much   better   results,    with-  lighter 

work    than    when    done    in    the    old-fashioned    way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 

Established    in    1881  OTTAWA,    ONT. 


Better  School  Lunches 

Things  That  Are  Appetizing,  Nourishing  And  Healthful — Plans 
For  a  Hot  Meal  in  Cold  Weather. 


school    term 


IT  COMES  as  one  of 
the  big  features  of  the 
year's  work  like  house- 
cleaning  and  making  the 
mince-pies  for  Christmas 
— getting  the  children 
ready  to  start  back  to 
school.  Johnny's  stock  of 
blouses  must  be  replen- 
ished and  Mary  needs  a 
new  dress  or  two,  and 
there  are  the  new  books 
and  scribbers  and  pencil- 
boxes  that  help  along  the 
idea  of  making  a  fresh  be- 
ginning, so  that  when  they 
actually  do  set  out  on  the 
first  September  morning 
the  mother  feels  that  she 
has  something  off  her 
hands.  Once  started  the 
seems  to  go  more  or  less  automatically. 

There  is  just  a  little  danger  here. 
There  is  one  way  in  particular  in  which 
children  in  even  the  best  schools  with  the 
best  teachers  and  the  best  company  in 
their  play  hours  still  need  their  mothers' 
eternal  vigilance  and  care.  Anyone  who 
could  slip  into  the  entry  of  an  average 
school  and  take  a  look  into  the  little  tin 
dinner-pails  ranged  along  the  shelves 
would  find  that  sometimes  the  meal  which 
the  child  brings  with  him  from  home  is 
not  just  what  he  needs,  and  that  some 
very  good  lunches  are  spoiled  before  the 
time  comes  to  use  them  because  they  have 
not  been  well  packed. 

Whatever  kind  of  lunch  basket  or  pail 
or  box  is  used,  it  should  be  something  that 
can  be  easily  cleaned  and  scalded  and 
ventilated,  and  should  be  as  convenient 
as  possible  for  carrying.  A  metal  box  or 
pail  can  have  a  few  small  holes  punched 
in  it  to  let  the  air  enter.  Paraffin  paper 
or  parchment  used  to  wrap  different  foods 
sandwiches,  cookies,  etc.,  not  only  helps  to 
preserve  the  freshness  of  each  but  pre- 
vents the  flavor  from  one  food  spoiling 
another.  Two  paper  napkins  should  be 
put  in  the  top  of  each  box,  the  one  to  be 
used  as  a  napkin,  the  other  to  spread  on 
the  desk;  this  may  help  to  introduce  some 
kind  of  order  where  the  children  will  sit 
in  their  seats  to  eat  their  lunch  instead 
of  playing  between  "pieces."  Jelly 
glasses,  peanut  butter  tumblers,  cream 
cheese  pots  or  small  screw-top  jars 
should  be  used  for  moist  foods  such  as 
stewed  fruit,  honey,  rice  or  tapioca  pud- 
ding or  even  for  some  of  the  jams  which 
are  usually  in  sandwiches  but  which  al- 
most always  soak  the  bread. 

The  school  lunch  requires  more  careful 
planning  than  any  of  the  home  meals  to 
get  a  variety  from  one  day  to  another  and 
a  balanced  bill-of-fare  each  time  because 
there  are  so  many  things  which  cannot  be 
carried  conveniently.  The  lunch  should 
contain:  (1).  A  large  proportion  of 
plain,  nutritious  and  mild-flavored  food, 
chiefly  sandwiches,  (2)  A  succulent  food 
as  fresh,  raw  fruit,  fruit  sauce,  fresh 
tomatoes,  light  salads,  celery,  lettuce,  etc. 
(3)  A  sweet  such  as  plain  cake,  cookies, 
or  some  kind  of  dessert. 

In  making  sandwiches,  bread  should  be 
cut  in  thin  slices.  Several  thin  sandwiches 
are  more  appetizing  than  one  thick  one. 
Plan  to  have  as  much  variety  as  possible 
in  the  bread  used.  Graham  bread,  corn 
bread,  nut  and  raisin  or  date  bread,  crisp 
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rolls,  biscuits  and  toast, 
used  to  supplement  the 
regular  supply  of  white 
bread  will  help  to  prevent 
this  staple  becoming  mono- 
tonous. Rolls  hollowed  out 
a  little  and  filled  with 
sandwich  filling  never  fail 
to  please  the  youngsters. 
It  is  even  more  important 
to  have  a  variety  of  sand- 
wich fillings.  The  follow- 
ing offer  some  sugges- 
tions: Sliced  meat,  flaked 
fish,  chicken  or  bacon — 
(bacon  makes  a  most 
easily  digested  as  well  as 
nutritious  and  appetizing 
sandwich  and  gives  little 
trouble  as  it  is  very  often 
used  for  breakfast  anyway)  ;  cheese 
grated  or  sliced  thinly;  salad  dressing 
with  hard  cooked  eggs,  mashed  cold 
baked  beans  or  lettuce  or  cress;  peanut 
butter  with  or  without  salad  dressing; 
dates  and  nuts  ground  together  or  date 
paste;  or  a  jam  stiff  enough  not  to  soak 
the  bread.  A  fancy  bread  such  as  nut 
and  date  or  raisin  bread  with  butter 
might  be  given  as  an  occasional  treat. 
And  with  this  main  "sandwich  course" 
send  a  tomato,  a  few  pieces  of  celery, 
radishes,  cress  or  whatever  garden  relish 
happens  to  be  in  season.  Cut  the  sand- 
wiches in  sizes  convenient  for  packing  as 
well  as  handling  and  wrap  two  or  three 
together  in  paraffined  paper  or  butter- 
paper. 

The  sweet  or  dessert  will  usually  have 
to  be  packed  in  a  covered  jelly  e-lass  or 
other  container.  Stewed  fruit,  jam  or 
honey  may  be  given.  Rice  -bidding  with 
raisins  will  usually  be  very  well  liked,  or 
a  dish  of  tapioca  cream  or  baked  custard; 
any  of  these  are  nutritious  and  wholesome 
for  even  the  most  delicate  children.  If 
pie  is  to  be  taken  it  is  better  to  make  up 
some  little  individual  pies  or  turnovers 
for  the  lunch  basket;  when  these  are  well 
wrapped  there  is  no  trouble  from  the 
juice  running  out  and  soaking.  Plain 
cake  or  cookies  and  an  apple  or  other 
fresh  raw  fruit,  with  perhaps  a  flask  of 
milk,  if  the  children  like  it,  go  to  round 
out  the  kind  of  me'al  that  keeps  school 
children  well  and  makes  them  grow  both 
in  wisdom  and  stature.  The  underfed 
child  is  being  cheated  out  of  his  chance 
to  make  the  progress  he  should. 

Every  mother  appreciates  what  it 
would  mean  to  the  children  especially  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather  to  have  some  hot  dish 
at  the  noon  meal.  A.  few  have  tried 
sending  a  dish  of  soup  or  stew  with  the 
children  to  be  heated  on  the  box-stove  at 
noon,  and  sometimes  this  works  ver-"  well. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  hot  meal  for  all  the 
children,  however,  something  must  be 
done  in  a  general  way.  Sometimes  the 
ordinary  heating  stove  will  do  for  cook- 
ing but  usually  the  most  practical  and 
inexpensive  equipment  is  a  two  burner  oil 
stove.  If  the  school  board  do  not  care  to 
furnish  this,  the  money  may  be  raised  by 
a  school  social,  unless  the  local  Farmers' 
Club  or  Women's  Institute  anticipate  the 
need.  It  is  not  the  idea  that  the  whole 
meal  be  cooked  at  the  school,  but  that 
some  one  hot  dish  such  as  cocoa,  soup,  a 
meat  and  vegetable  stew,  creamed  codfish, 
pudding,  baked   potatoes  or  a   scalloped 
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dish  if  there  is  an  oven,  he  made  to  sup- 
plement the  lunch  which  the  children 
bring  from  home.  Incidentally  the 
preparation  of  the  dish  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  lesson  in  domestic  science.  A 
fireless  cooker  would  be  an  excellent  help 
in  doing  the  cooking. 

The  materials  might  be  purchased  by 
the  school  and  each  pupil  charged  from 
one  to  three  cents  per  day  according  to  the 
expense,  or  each  family  might  furnish 
supplies  according  to  the  number  of 
children  attending 


A  GARDEN  ROMANCE— A  CONTEST 
FOR  YOUR  PARTIES 

HAVE  copies  of  the  story  given  be- 
low made  for  those  who  are  to 
play  the  game.  It  is  usually  more 
fun  to  have  them  work  in  pairs  instead  of 
individually.  The  word  omitted  is  in  each 
case  the  name  of  a  flower  or  tree.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  leave  a  space  after 
each  number  for  the  word  to  be  filled  in, 
then  when  the  papers  are  passed  on  from 
one  player  to  another  to  be  marked, 
someone  can  read  the  continuous  story. 

Many  years  ago  a  beautiful  girl  whose 
name  wa9  (1),  lived  in  a  little  (2)  of  a 
house  with  her  brother.  His  name  was 
John,  but  his  sister  called  him  (3),  be- 
cause he  was  always  out  ao  early  in  the 
morning.  Each  morning  the  maiden  en- 
cased her  hands  in  (4),  put  (5)  on  her 
feet  and  went  to  the  pasture  to  watch 
her  (6) .  One  morning  a  handsome  young 
man  passed  by.  He  tipped  his  hat  and 
smiled,  but  she  dropped  her  eyes  modestly. 
"What  a  (7)  she  is!"  quoth  he,  as  he 
rode  away.  "She  is  a  (8)  though,"  he 
added  to  himself,  and  flicked  the  (91  from 
his  cigar. 

John  went  away  to  a  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  thereafter  was  known  as  (10) . 
There  he  met  the  "handsome  young  man," 
whose  chums  called  him  (11),  and  they 
became  friends. 

John's  new  friend  wanted  to  meet  his 
sister,  but  he  was  not  well  blessed  with 
this  world's  goods,  and  Jack  did  not 
want  him  for  a  brother-in-law,  so  he  in- 
troduced him  to  her,  but  at  the  same  time 
presented  a  young  (12)  who  could  afford 
to  carry  a  (13)  for  a  cane. 

He  admired  the  young  woman,  and  her 
brother  told  her  that  he  wanted  her  to 
(14). 

However,  his  poorer  friend  did  not  ap- 
prove, and,  though  he  left  her  with  a 
(15),  he  whispered,  ("16"). 

It  was  early  morning,  and  the  little  lady 
went  on  the  hilltop  to  view  the  (17) ,  while 
she  dreamed  of  the  young  (18)  at  the 
Seminary.  He  determined  to  propose,  and 
after  graduation,  he  (19).  She  tried  to 
run  away,  but  he  caught  her,  saying, 
"(20).  Who  is  it  you  love?"  And  she 
answered  ("21"),  as  she  raised  her  (22) 
for  his  kiss. 

So  she  twined  (23)  in  the  (24)  upon 
her  (25),  and  under  a  (26)  they  were 
wed.  The  groom's  boutonniere  was  of 
(27) ,  while  the  rich  man  wore  (28)  on  his 
coat,  and  tasted  the  (29)  of  life,  as  he 
wished  that  he  might  lie  beneath  the  (30) . 

Answers: — 1,  Rose;  2,  Box;  3,  Johnny- 
Jump-up;  4,  Fox-gloves;  5,  Lady  Slip- 
pers; 6,  Phlox;  7,  Primrose;  8,  Daisy;  9, 
Ash;  10,  Jack-in-the- Pulpit;  11,  Sweet 
William;  12,  Coxcomb;  13,  Golden  Rod; 
14,  Marigold;  15,  Bleeding  Heart;  16, 
Forget-Me-Not;  17,  Golden  Glow;  18, 
Elder;  19,  Aster;  20,  Wild  Rose;  21,  Yew; 
22,  Tulips;  23,  Orange  Blossoms  ;  24, 
Bridal  Wreath;  25,  Maidenhair;  26,  Blue 
Bell;  27,  Heartsease;  28,  Bachelor's  But- 
tons; 29,  Wormwood,  30,  Weeping  Willow. 


IMPERIAL  SERVICE 

If  you  arc  in  doubt  about  the  proper 
lubricant,  ask  the  Imperial  Oil  man.  He 
will  give  you  courteous  attention  and 
sound  advice  on  your  lubrication  problems. 
That  is  part  of  Imperial  Service 


NOT  ONLY  GOOD  OILS  —  CORRECT  LUBRICATION 

YOlk  automobile,  tractor  or  stationary  engine  can  do  its 
best  work  only  when  it  is  correctly  lubricated.  Your 
horses  can  do  their  work  more  easily  when  your  wagons  and 
farm  machinery  are  correctly  lubricated.  All  your  machinery 
will  wear  longer,  give  you  more  satisfactory  service  and  less 
repair  expense  if  you  use  the  correct  lubricant  in  each  case. 

There  is  a  just-right  oil  for  every  mechanical  purpose— an  oil  manufac- 
tured by  Imperial  Oil  Limited  for  each  lubricating  requirement.  You 
cm  ;<el  ii  in  any  part  of  Canada— at  any  Imperial  Oil  station.  There 
is  one  near  you       rB^sjsaj  :  .  .         ,  ;•!  .. ~ 

lmperi;i]  oils  are  supplied  in  steel  barrels  am!  half-barrels — convenient,  economical. 
No  waste.  You  use  every  drop  you  pay  for  and  know  that  every  drop  is  uniform 
and  clean 

ACorrect  Lubricant  for  everu^  Farm  Machine 


STAR  BRAND 

OVERALLS 

The 
'BestMade 


F9R  SALE,  MERE 


Overalls  that  Last ! 

Be  sure  to  buy  the 
STAR     BRAND 

Star  Brand  Overalls  are  depend- 
able. They  are  made  to  satisfy 
and  they  do  satisfy — always. 

We  stick  fast  to  this  motto  : 

"Prove   all  things  and  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good." 

The  J.  B.   Goodhue    Co.,    Limited 
ROCK  ISLAND,  QUE. 

Montreal:  Ottawa: 

E.2II  Drummond.Bldg, 


76  O'Connor  St. 
Look  for  this  sign  in  your  dealer's  window 
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Batter  Pail 
with   fitting   cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pail,  and  tubs,  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  true  household 
saving.  The  buter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  Sold  by 
your    dealer. 

THE    E.    B.    EDDY     CO.,    LIMITED 
HULL      -      CANADA 


Bags  for   Sale 

New     and     Second     Hand     Grain,     Potato. 
Chop,    Flour    Bags    for   sale   at    low    prices. 
Write    letting    us    know    your    require- 
ments   and    we    will    quote    you    prices. 
ELCO    BAG   &    WASTE    LIMITED 
65   Pearl   Street,   Toronto,   Ont. 


The  Old  Rag  Rug  Again 

It  Can  Be  Made  in  Any  Attractive  Color  Combination,  is 
Inexpensive,  Easily  Cleaned  and  Durable. 


Rag    rugs   are   especially   popular   for   bedrooms. 


'"PHE  fact  that  the  rag  rug  is  find- 
-1  ing  a  place  again  in  homes  which 
wealth  and  good  taste  combine  to 
make  beautiful  is  but  another  illustration 
of  the  thought  that  ideas  as  well  as 
planets  move  in  cycles  and  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  We  all  have, 
or  wish  we  had,  childhood  recollections  of 
grandmother's  home  back  east,  filled  with 
quaint  handmade  furniture  and  carpeted 
with  rags  cut  and  sewed  by  grand- 
mother's busy  fingers  and  often,  too, 
woven  by  those  capable  hands  on  the 
cumbersome  hand  loom  in  the  attic  or 
lumber  room.  Many  of  us  no  doubt  still 
have  odds  and  ends  of  that  old  carpet, 
used  and  beaten,  and  used  and  washed 
year  after  year,  but  still  as  homely  and 
as  solid  as  the  day  it  was  woven. 

The  modern  housewife,  with  more  time 


aaiassi. 


The  rag  rug  may  be  woven  to  have  an  individu- 
ality   of    "pattern"    as   well   as   color. 
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and  opportunity  to  develop  her  artisti 
sense,  has  evolved  creations  that  woulc 
refuse  to  acknowledge  their  relationshif 
to  their  first  cousin,  the  hit  and  miss  rag 
carpet,  but  which  are,  in  all  essential  de 
tails,  the  same  in  construction. 

To  the  housewife  interested  a  few  prac- 
tical hints  as  to  preparation  may  not  come 
amiss.  There  are  required,  per  square 
yard,  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two 
pounds  of  rags,  depending  on  their  qual- 
ity and  width.  For  light  weight  rugs 
that  may  be  easily  handled  in  a  wash 
tub,  rags  of  the  weight  of  old  sheets 
should  be  cut  an  inch  wide;  if  cut  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  wide  a  heavier  body  is  pro- 
duced, which  "lays  down"  better  but  is  a 
little  harder  to  wash.  Outing  flannel,  if 
very  heavy,  may  be  as  narrow  as  half  an 
inch,  but  from  three-quarters  to  an  inch 
is  better.  Old  plush  curtains  may  be 
cut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  weave 
up  as  solid  as  a  sleeping  car  blanket 
In  any  case  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
leave  any  lumps  like  seams  or  bindings  as 
they  will  show  up  in  the  finished  work. 

There  are  many  ways  of  sewing  the 
rags;  some  authorities  lay  the  two  ends 
together  and  fold  each  edge  to  the  middle, 
thus  turning  in  all  the  raw  edges,  and 
sew  firmly.  This  does  not  appeal  to  the 
masculine  mind  as  reasonable,  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  length  of  the  rag  has  raw 
edges,  besides  there  is  always  a  lump  in 
the  weaving  where  the  splice  comes. 
Others  lap  the  ends  about  an  inch,  fold 
them  once  and  sew  them,  but  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  weaver  the  best  method  is  to 
lay  one  end  over  the  other,  flat,  with 
about  an  inch  of  lap  and  sew  across  the 
two  ends  so  there  will  be  no  loose  corners. 
This  may  be  done  on  the  machine  or  by 
hand,  only,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
the  morals  of  the  weaver,  sew  them  so 
they  will  not  pull  apart.  He  gets  little 
enough  out  of  it  at  best,  and  if  he  has 
stop  and  splice  broken  strips  he  is  verj 
apt  to  lose  his  temper  as  well  as  his  time 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  community 
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without  a  weaver  of  rags,  but  there  are 
weavers  and  weavers,  and  to  find  one  to 
intelligently  co-operate  with  a  particular 
customer  is  not  always  so  easy.  As  has 
been  intimated  the  financial  returns  of 
the  business  have  not  been  such  as  would 
attract  artists  and  ambitious  artizans. 
Many  also  are  women  who  learned  tne 
trade  in  their  Scandinavian  or  German 
homes  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  imbibe 
the  new  ideas. 

Rag  rugs  can  be  had  in  the  department 
stores  in  considerable  variety.  Some  are 
good  and  some  very  bad  indeed.  The 
prices  range  from  35  cents  a  yard  to  three 
or  four  dollars  for  a  two  yard  rug,  but 
the  real  interest  and  value  in  rag  rugs  is 
in  the  inter-woven  personality. 


PRAYER   OF   A    SISTER 

By  Mary  C.  Davies 

It's  worse  for  mothers,  God,  oh,  help  them 
first, 
But    after    you    have    comforted    each 
mother 
In  all  the  land,  then  hear!   I  dread  the 
worst, 
Oh,  send  me  news,  good  news  from  him, 
my  brother ! 

The  little  boy  with  whom,  not  long  ago, 
I    played    at    soldiers    on    our   kitchen 
floor ; 
And  walked  on  stilts;  and  cut  and  bent 
a  bow, 
And  whittled  arrows — shall  I  see  him 
more? 

He  has  his   mother   and  his   sweetheart 
praying, 

I'm  just  his  sister — but  I  care,  I  care! 
(It's  hard,  this  new  game  he  and  I  are 
playing.) 
After   the   others,    God,   oh,   hear    my 
prayer. 

— In  Good  Housekeeping. 


An  Appeal  to  the  United  Farmers'  As- 
sociation of  Alberta 

By    S.    S.    Dunham. 

Loyalty  is  not  only  the  foundation 
of  virtue,  character  and  of  all  that  is 
good  in  man,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential 
in  the  success  of  any  and  all  relations  of 
life  and  organization.  Indeed  it  is  the 
basic  principle  upon  which  all  relations 
that  stand  must  be  builded.  We  some- 
times disagree  with  the  thoughts  or  ac- 
tions of  our  wife  or  our  children,  but  this 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  modify 
our  loyalty  to  them  or  our  common  inter- 
ests, and  so  on  through  all  our  relations, 
we  have  objections,  but  to  those  relations 
we  remain  truly  loyal.  Loyalty,  we  say, 
to  our  home,  our  town,  our  institution, 
our  country  and  our  God,  is  fundamental- 
ly and  essentially  necessary,  and  so  we 
plead  for  loyalty  to  our  executive  and  our 
officials.  We  believe  that  they  have  our 
interests  at  heart  and  though  they  may 
make  mistakes,  this  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  waiver  in  our  allegiance.  Let  the 
membership  of  the  U.  F.  A.  cling  to- 
gether as  they  never  have  in  the  past. 
Let  the  drive  for  membership  be  pushed 
in  all  the  fields.  Let  no  outside  interests 
drive  in  the  wedge  of  dissatisfaction  be- 
tween the  membership  and  its  officials, 
but  all  standing  together  working  for  the 
common  cause  is  the  only  way  to  accom- 
plish and  make  sure  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand. 


Loolc  Over  ^Kbur  Hou/e 


j§  What  does  it  need  in  the  way  of  paint?  m 


While  paint  is  intended  to  make  the  surface  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  by  the  selection  of  a  color  scheme 
that  harmonizes  with  your  ideas  of  tasteful  decora- 
tion, still,  its  most  vital  function  is  to  protect  that 
surface  against  decay  and  deterioration 
Ramsay's  Paints  combine  to  the  greatest  degree,  looks, 
wear  and  protection.  They  give  your  house  the  best 
appearance  over  the  longest  term  of  years  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

There  is  a  Ramsay  dealer  not  far  from  where  you  live.    Ask 
him  or  write  us  for  booklet;  we  will  gladly  offer  suggestions. 

A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  SINCE  1X42 
Toronto  MONTREAL  Vancouver 


'Tor  Sale  by  All  Dealers' 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting   for  You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
sum-  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
:'or  men  to  cultivate  it ;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands    of    farmers    have    responded    to    the    call.      How    about    you? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'  rates,  write  to 


H.   A.   MACDONELL,      - 

G.  H.  FERGUSON 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Director    of    Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Work 

or 
Fight 


is  the  slogan  adopted  in  Canada,  and 
in  the  long  run  it  will  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  winning  the  war.  In 
France  where  both  the  working  and 
fighting  are  going  on  all  the  time  great 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  Canadian 
soldiers  in  good  physical  condition, 
particular  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
all  disorders  of  the  stomach. 

The  same  care  and  attention  is  just 
as  necessary  here  at  home.  Whether 
you  are  working  on  war  orders,  on 
the  farm,  or  in  the  home,  the  one 
essential  thing  is  HEALTH.  And 
the  way  to  acquire  and  maintain 
health  is  to  keep  your  stomach  work- 
ing in  perfect  unison  with  the  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

When  the  stomach  is  not  working 
smoothly  a  feeling  of  weariness  and 
"don't  care"  prevails.  Life  seems 
gloomy  and   hardly   worth   while. 

But — when  the  stomach  is  "keep- 
ing up  its  end"  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
then  life's  trials  and  difficulties  ap- 
pear as  trifles.  You  feel  fresh  and 
bright,  and  are  chuck  full  of  hope 
and  energy  all  the  time. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  are  not 

an  experiment,  but  are  known 
throughout  Canada  as  a  remedy  that 
has  earned  a  prominent  place  in  thou- 
sands   of    Canadian    homes. 

Parmelee's   Vegetable   Pills   can   be 

taken  by  the  most  delicate  persons. 
They  leave  no  disagreeable  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  their  action  on  the 
intestines  is  so  mild  that  they  do  not 
suggest  medicine  at  all — but  their 
operation   is  sure  and  speedy. 

The  iold  saying  that  "an  army 
moves  on  its  stomach"  is  so  correct 
that  the  same  can  be  said  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  And,  if  the 
stomach  fails — then  we  are  working 
under  a  serious  handicap.  Parme- 
lee's Vegetable  Pills  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  their  value  as  a  stomach 
regulator. 

Keep  a  box  of  Parmelee's  Vege- 
table Pills  always  handy.  They  make 
you  well  and  keep  you  well. 

Price,  25  cents,  at  all  dealers. 


Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Limited 

"     TORONTO,    ONTARIO 


HELP  WANTED 

Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employ- 
ment is  netting  you.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it — a  postcard 
will  do. 

Address  Agenty  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,     Toronto,  Ontario 


Patterns  and  Styles 

The  price  of  each  pattern  illustrated  here  is  15  cents.    In  order- 
ing be  sure  to  state  size  required  and  to  give  address  plainly. 


Suit  9210 


Dress  9197 


9210 — The  4-year  size  requires  1%  yards  of  36- 
inch  white  poplin  for  the  blouse,  trimmed  with 
blue  soutache  braid,  and  %  yard  of  36-inch  blue 
galatea. 

Suit  9210  in   5  sizes,  2  to   10  years. 

9197 — The  8-year  size  requires  3  yards  of  36- 
inch  pink  chambray  for  the  dress  and  %  yard 
of  36-inch  printed   poplin   for  the   collar  and  belt. 

Dress  9197   in  5  sizes,   4  to  12  years. 


Dress  9205 

1%   yards  of  3< 


9205 — The   4-year  size   requires 
inch    white    lawn    for   the   dress. 

Dress   9205   in   4   sizes,    1,   2,    4   and   6   years 


• 


Dress  9076 
Transfer  331 
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9076 — A  hat  and  dress  for  the  two-year-old. 
The  dress  has  a  waist  in  one  with  the  short  sleeves 
and  a  gathered   straight  skirt. 

The  hat  has  a  bonnet  crown,  buttoned  to  the 
brim. 

The  2-year  size  requires  1 V2  yards  of  86-inch 
white   nainsook    for   the   dress   and   hat. 

Dress  9076   in  4  sizes,   2  to  8  years. 

9063 — A  practical  suit  for  the  boy,  with  a 
plaited  blouse  and   plain   trousers. 

The     6-year     size     requires     2%     yards     of 


36- 
tan 


Inch    white    poplin    and    %    yard    of    36-inch 
poplin   for   the   suit. 

Suit   9063    in    4  sizes,    4   to    10   years. 

9202 — This  style  for  misses  and  small  women  in 
high  waistline  and  open  neck  has  one-seam 
sleeves  in  shorter  length.  The  deep  square  collar 
in  the  front  and  back,  closing  at  the  shoulder  is 
unusual.      The    one-piece    gathered    straight    skirt 


Dress  9202 


Dress  9078 


with  tucks,  in  sizc  16  measures  1%  yards  at  the 
lower    edge. 

The  18-year  size  requires  4  yards  of  36-inch 
foulard  for  the  dress,  1*4  yards  of  36-inch  chiffon 
for  the  sleeves,  and  3%  yards  of  wide  lace  band- 
ing. 

Dress   9202   in   3   sizes,    16,    18   and   20   years. 

9078 — Batiste  flouncing  and  ruffles  of  plain 
batiste  are  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
dainty  frock.  The  neck  outline  and  the  collar 
made  of  small  ruffles  are  special  features.  The 
one-seam  sleeves  in  shorter  length  are  finished  at 
the  elbow  with  ruffles.  Size  16  measures  2 
yards  at  the  lower  edge. 

The  16-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of  40- 
inch  batiste  flouncing  for  the  dress,  and  1  yard 
of  36-inch  plain  batiste  for  the  ruffles. 

Dress   9078    in    3   sizes,    16,   18   and   20   years. 

9212 — This  dainty  design  has  a  fancy  yoke  in 
open  neck,  one-seam  sleeves  in  full  or  shorter 
length  and  a  gathered  straight  skirt.  It  is 
suited    to    a    combination    of    materials.      The    4- 


9£ia 


Dress  9212 

year  size  requires  one  yard  of  36-inch  material 
of  each  kind  or  2  yards  of  one  kind.  Dress  9212 
in  4  sizes,  2  to  8  years. 

9201 — A  becoming  frock  for  the  junior  in 
open  neck  with  a  deep  square  collar  in  the  front 
and  back.  The  one-seam  sleeves  may  be  in  full 
or  shorter  length.  The  gathered  straight  skirt  is 
finished  with  tucks.  The  14-year  size  requires 
4%  yards  of  36-inch  material  with  %  yard  of 
wide  lace  banding  for  the  collar  and  2%  yards 
of  ribbon  for  the  sash.  Dress  9201  in  4  sizes, 
8  to   14  years. 


GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


Dept.  B. 


Caih 

or 
Credit 
Termt:   $l-$2-$3   Weekly 

We    trust    any     honest    person. 
Write  for  catalogue  to-day 

Jacobs  Bros.,       Im^rter* 
15  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Dress  9201 


Western  Canada    Flour  Mills 

Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office     -     Toronto 

CANADA  FOOD   BOARD  LICENSE  NOS. 
0«r«at  2-009  —  Flour-16.   16.  17,  It. 
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SIMONDS 
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'•sM     \ 


Guarantee 
Mori 


IN  SImonds  Crescent  Ground 
Saws  the  teeth  are  of  even 
thickness  throughout  the 
lengthof  thesaw,  givingthesame 
relative  taper  and  clearance  at 
all  parts,  and  making  binding  in 
the  kerf  impossible.  This  enables 
the  operator  to  freely  push  as  well 
as  pull  the  saw.  In  straight 
ground  saws,  the  gauge  of  the 
teeth  at  the  end  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  saw  are  not  of  uniform 
thickness.  Write  for  Booklet. 
Simondi  Canada  Saw  Co.,  Limited, 
St.  Remi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave., 
MONTREAL,  Quebec. 
Vancouver,  B.C.  St  John.  N.B 

S-6 


Quality 


*      Variety 


The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Oxblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 
Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing." 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 

WMttemore'S  Shoe  Polishes 


The  Business  of  Farming 


A  view   from   the   pasture   fields   at   O.A.C.,   Guelph. 

Vegetable  Seed  Growing 

A  Visit  to  the  Gardens  at  the  O.A.C.  with  Professor  Crow. 

By  Grasmere 


THAT  experiments  are  being  carried  out 
at  Guelph  to  show  the  possibilities 
of  growing  our  own  vegetable  seeds,  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  these  seeds  to  sur- 
pass the  yields  of  imported  seed,  is  known 
to  only  a  few  farmers.  For  few,  indeed, 
grasp  the  greatness  of  our  agricultural 
research  work  at  Guelph,  and  to  go  over 
the  vegetable  gardens  and  the  orchard 
plots  with  Prof.  Crow  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  being  royally  entertained. 

Prof.  Crow  loves  his  work.  He  follows 
the  experiments  most  carefully  and  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  commercial  needs  of 
the  Canadians. 

In  this  O.  A.  C.  garden  there  are  many 
things  of  interest,  but  a  particular  few 
attracted  our  attention. 

The  most  of  the  tomatoes  were  trained 
to  poles  and  all  lateral  branches  had  been 
carefully  pinched  off.  They  were  fruit- 
ing very  well. 

"We  have,"  said  Prof.  Crow,  "the  best 
strain  of  Southport  Yellow  Globe  onion 
in  America."  The  crop  certainly  bore  out 
his  remarks,  for  the  bulbs  were  forming 
fast,  while  the  tops  stood  erect  and  vig- 
orous, a  feature  of  the  crop  all  over  On- 
tario this  year.  The  thinning  had  been 
carefully  done.  A  row  of  a  big  onion  of 
the  Spanish  type  grew  alongside  and  the 
bulbs  were  on  July  31st  fully  3  to  3% 
inches  in  diameter.  They  are  also  raising 
their  own  seed  onions  this  year. 

Seed  crops  are  being  carefully  watched 
in  other  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  cel- 
ery, spinach,  cabbage,  corn,  beets,  and 
cauliflower.  Perhaps  the  getting  of  seed 
from  the  cauliflower  was  the  most  inter- 
esting. The  head  of  the  cauliflower  is 
only  a  series  of  buds,  each  of  which 
breaks  out  into  flower  and  begins  to  set 
seed.  Several  of  these  were  well  forward 
and  Prof.  Crow  has  hopes  of  getting 
more  seed  this  year. 

In  parsnips  there  is  considerable  trou- 
ble in  saving  seed,  as  worms  so  badly  in- 
fest heads.  They  are  sprayed  often  with 
arsenate  of  lead  and  Paris  green,  as  well 
as  trying  tobacco  and  other  solutions. 

In  celery,  they  are  now  growing  the 
third  generation  of  the  commercial  crop 
from  Canadian-grown  seed,  and  the  re- 
sults are  apparently  every  bit  as  good  as 
from  the  French  grown  seed. 

In  asparagus,  the  college  this  year  re- 
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ceived  3,000  plants  from  Concord,  Mass., 
where  the  American  Breeding  Station  has 
been  doing  good  work  for  15  years.  The 
college  will  continue  with  these  plants. 

"It  is  an  axiom,"  said  Prof.  Crow, 
"with  gardeners  that  the  male  plants  of 
the  asparagus  produce  the  best.  We 
have  experimented  with  our  old  patch 
here  for  years  especially  to  inquire  into 
this  thing,  and  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
there  is  practically  no  difference  what- 
ever." 

In  raspberries  there  are  many  seed- 
lings being  grown.  One  especially  de- 
serves mention.  It  has  a  large  berry, 
bears  well,  of  a  desirable  red  color  and 
possesses  a  most  delightful  flavor.  If  this 
berry  develops  well  along  all  lines  we 
will  likely  hear  further  from  it. 

In  strawberries  some  interesting  seed- 
lings and  hybrids  are  being  produced. 
Some  hundreds  of  varieties  are  tried  out 
and  the  best  ones  retained  until  by  this 
policy  of  elimination  some  hardy,  desira- 
ble berries  are  likely  to  be  produced. 

Undoubtedly  market  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  are  in  for  some  real  help 
in  the  more  intensive  work  being  intro- 
duced into  the  college  work. 


Advertising  >"s  Just  "Business  News" 

By   S.    Roland   Hall 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  dairyman 
with  a  farm  just  outside  of  Philadel- 
phia was  producing  a  considerable  lot  of 
butter  from  a  herd  of  Holsteins,  cattle 
that  were  not  so  well  known  in  those  days 
as  they  are  now. 

This  dairyman's  place  was  thoroughly 
modern.  Though  silos  were  then  compar- 
atively unknown  in  the  East,  he  had  one 
and  he  fed  his  Holsteins  on  silage  during 
the  winter.  His  cows  were  housed  com- 
fortably. The  cream  was  separated  from 
the  milk  with  the  most  improved  separ- 
ator. The  farm  had  an  attractive  name, 
and  it  seemed  that  its  product  should  sell 
readily  and  at  a  good  price.  Yet  the  but- 
ter didn't  go  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  though  a  well 
known  brand  of  butter  was  commanding 
a  fancy  figure  in  this  same  market. 

The  owner  finally  went  to  a  friend  of 
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his,  a  man  employed  on  one  of  the  Phila- 
delphia newspapers,  and  who  later  be- 
came one  of  the  best  known  department 
store  advertising  men  in  the  country.  "I 
want  you  to  help  me  build  up  regular 
buyers  of  my  butter,"  said  he,  and  he 
told  his  story.  The  newspaper  man  said 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  tried  to  sell 
butter,  but  that  he  would  do  his  best. 

The  newspaper  man  took  careful  ac- 
count of  the  methods  followed  at  the  dairy 
farm  as  related  by  the  dairyman,  and 
finally  went  out  and  had  a  first  hand  look 
at  things.  Then  he  looked  into  the  history 
of  the  Holstein  breed.  He  found  so  much 
of  interest  and  so  many  good  reasons  for 
buying  this  particular  make  of  butter  that 
he  could  not  see  how  any  one  would  want 
any  other  butter  so  long  as  a  pound  of 
this  kind  was  on  sale.  He  tried  some  of 
the  butter  himself — a  good  thing  to  do 
whenever  you  are  trying  to  make  other 
people  believe  what  you  advertise. 

Equipped  with  interesting  information, 
he  then  had  a  little  drawing  made  of  a 
Holstein  cow,  and  he  wrote  a  series  of 
little  newspaper  advertisements  in  the 
form  of  stories  about  Holsteins  and 
methods  followed  at  this  dairy  farm  in 
producing  butter.  At  the  top  of  each  ad- 
vertisement appeared  this  plain  illustra- 
tion of  the  Holstein,  with  her  strong  black 
and  white  coloring  and  her  big  bag.  At 
the  end  of  each  story  he  told  on  what 
market  days  the  butter  would  be  for  sale 
and  the  price.  On  the  next  market  day 
there  was  not  a  pound  of  butter  remain- 
ing unsold  an  hour  after  business  began. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  this 
experience,  either.  It  was  just  an  ordin- 
ary illustration  of  how  good  farm  pro- 
ducts can  be  easily  sold  when  the  truth 
about  them  is  told  interestingly  and  circu- 
lated judiciously. 

Not  every  one  has  enough  butter  to  sell 
to  warrant  regular  advertisements  in  a 
large  newspaper,  but  the  method  the 
newspaper  man  followed  is  sound  and 
simple,  whether  you  have  potatoes, 
apples,  hams,  sausage  or  something  else 
to  sell.  Think  of  advertising  as  news  in- 
teresting information.  Don't  conclude 
that  the  world  knows  the  interesting  facts 
about  the  way  you  produce  what  you  have 
for  sale.  Tell  them  clearly  and  earnestly. 
The  last  is  very  important,  for  it  does  no 
good  to  get  people  to  read  an  advertise- 
ment if  they  don't  believe  it.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  your  headline,  for  it  is 
on  the  headline  that  you  must  depend 
mainly  to  attract  attention. 


Some  Marketing   Suggestions 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  thing 
that  pleases  the  eye  is  bound  to  catch  the 
nimble  dollar.  A  clean  waggon  or  truck, 
neat  boxes  and  vegetables  of  a  uniform 
size  and  color  and  that  have  about  them 
the  suggestion  of  the  dewy  freshness  of 
the  garden,  when  offered  by  a  vendor  who 
is  evidently  proud  of  the  product,  are 
factors  that  go  a  long  way  towards  mak- 
ing sales  when  other  products  drag  wear- 
ily till  the  end  of  the  day.  Tomatoes, 
when  of  fine  size  and  color,  when  neatly 
packed  in  a  two  quart  box,  attract  cus- 
tomers who  like  a  fancy  article.  Apples, 
when  offered  in  packages  of  the  right 
size  and  when  properly  graded  in  size  and 
color,  bring  the  biggest  price  that  is  go- 
ing. Grocers  and  fruit  men  are  driven 
to  the  wall  for  time  and  help  and  the 
farmers  who  assist  them  by  getting  the 
market  stuff  into  good  shape  will  be 
repaid  for  their  time  and  labour.  The 
girl  who  cannot  serve  in  the  field  or 
byre  has  her  opportunity  when  it  comes 
to  getting  the     market     waggon  loaded 


"Stop  Bursting  Your  Working  Shirts !" 


Ask  for    (< 


Signal"  Brand 

COAT  SHIRTS 

Don't    "split"    and     "tear"    your    way 
out    of    a    "sticky,"    perspiry,    old-style 
work   shirt— bursting   it   across    the   back 
or    poking   your    elbows    through.      Dress 
for    hard,    rough    work    in    the    comfort 
'.    way— the    "Signal"    brand 
>    way.     You  not  only  get  a 
,'    better     quality     shirt     for 
/     less    money,    but    "Signal" 

shirts     outlast     any     two 

other    shirts. 

Strongly  stitched  at  every 

seam,   tailored  to  measure. 

made    of     the     very    best 

drills     and     chambrays     in 

blue;     black;     black     with 

white    pin    stripe;     indigo 

and    khaki    colors.      None 

but   the   best   of   materials 

and  fast  dies  used— thor- 
oughly made  throughout. 
Here's  our  GUARANTEE:  "Every 
garment  is  so  thoroughly  made  that 
you  and  your  local  dealer  are  the 
final  judges.  We  back  our  goods 
to  him  this  way— if  he  says,  "Re- 
place your  garment,"  we  do  so— at 
his    word. 

Your  dealer  has  "Signal"  coat 
shirts.  If  not,  write  us  direct.  Ask 
for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  "Signal"  and 
"Great  Mogul"  overalls,  shirts  and 
overalls. 


The  Kitchen  Shirt  &  Overall  Co.,  Ltd.,  iSS&SSESfr. 


'  I  VHE  wagon  you  buy  must  pay  for  itself  in 
•■•  service  or  you  lose  money.  It  must  haul 
your  loads  without  trouble,  without  unneces- 
sary expense,  for  a  long  enough  time  to  earn 
its  cost  or  more.  The  Deering  wagon  is  built 
to  give  that  kind  of  service  —  the  kind  you  have 
always  associated  with  the  Deering  name. 

Take  this  wagon,  feature  by  feature,  in  comparison  with 
others,  and  note  the  many  differences  that  make  long  life  and 
good  service.  Grain  and  flax-tight  bodies.  Axles,  hounds 
•  and  reaches  of  exceptional  strength.  Skeins  and  skein  boxes 
that  keep  out  dirt  and  that  keep  the  grease  in  where  it  belongs. 
Wheels  of  sturdy  material,  put  together  to  stay,  and  held  in 
place  by  steel  bands,  rivets  and  hot  pressed  tires  of  Interna- 
tional steel.  Steel  wear  plates  everywhere  they  are  needed. 
Note  their  number.  Convenient  folding  end  gates  and  link 
end  rods.     These  are  real  Deering  service  features. 

The  Deering  dealer  has  a  full  line  of  farm  wagons  and 
trucks,  lorries,  dump  carts,  democrats,  and  sleighs.  See  him 
before  you  buy,  or  write  the  nearest  branch  house  address 
below  for  Deering  wagon  folders  that  tell  the  whole  story. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

<)      WEST  —  Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Aha..  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Aita.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon.  Sask.. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorltton,  Sask. 

EAST—  Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Que., 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Warrant md  to  Give  Satimfaollon. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


His  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Sate,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Cappe4  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Xingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,   Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  eive  eatlsiaetion.    Price  $1.50 


testimonials,  ete.    Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry,  Edmonton,  writes: — 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
ache  or  pain.  It 
gives  Instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 

STUART'S    PLAPAO-PADS 
are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators   made   self- 
adhesive   purposely  to   hold   the 
parts  securely  In  place.     No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.    Cannot  slip,    so   cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands    have   successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance   from  work  —  most 
obstinate  cases  cured.     Soft  as 
velvet  — easy    to    apply— Inex- 
pensive.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.    We  prove  It  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  free.    Write  today. 
FUFAO  CO..  Blocs  o27    St.  tails.  Ma, 


with  supplies  that  please  the  eye  and  open 
the  pocket  book.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  many  a  farmer  loses  the  profit 
that  is  legitimately  his  by  neglecting  to 
have  his  goods  appear  well  when  they 
are  offered  for  sale.  In  reality  no  part 
of  the  profit  is  so  easily  earned  as  the 
added  price  that  comes  from  the  last  few 
touches  that  bring  the  big  price. 

Another  valuable  aid  in  marketing  is 
the  farm  bulletin  board.  Such  well- 
printed  signs  as  "Choice  Marquis  Seed 
Wheat  For  Sale,"  or  a  line  stating  the 
"test"  of  Banner  or  other  varieties  of 
oats,  or  of  barley,  or  any  farm  product, 
is  almost  sure  to  bring  results.  The 
farmer  who  cultivates  and  cares  for  a 
field  for  seed  purposes,  who  ^icks  out  all 
weeds  and  who  has  the  field  and  the 
grain  pass  under  government  inspection 
and  testing,  and  who  advertises  accord- 
ingly, will  find  himself  rewarded  in  the 
big  price  obtained.  There  is  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  farmer  advertising  his 
wares,  thereby  reaping  the  full  reward 
of  his  thought  and  labor,  thoueh  there 
is  nothing  but  condemnation  to  be  uttered 
of  the  folly  of  spending  sweat  and  anxiety 
and  time  and  money  in  producing  a  first 
class  article  only  to  sell  at  the  price 
brought  by  an  inferior  article. 


Grow  The   Staples 

"I  find  that  there  isn't  the  demand  for 
fancy  things  that  there  was  a  year  or  so 
ago.  People  want  things  that  have  some 
food  in  them."  Thus  ran  the  comment  of 
a  woman  who  has  sold  on  the  Toronto 
market  almost  continuously  for  thirty 
years.  Just  now  her  remarks  are  sig- 
nificant and  should  be  heeded  by  produc- 
ers. Little  by  little  the  snending  mania 
is  passing.  Grim  necessity,  the  best 
teacher  the  race  has  known,  is  grinding 
into  buyers'  minds  that  big  prices  do  not 
always  mean  prosperity.  "It  is  not  what 
thee  takes  in  but  what  thee  saves  that 
makes  thee  rich,"  runs  the  old  Quaker 
maxim,  and  the  prodigal  spender  of  two 
or  three  years  ago  is  commencing  to  ap- 
preciate its  wisdom.  Scarcity  of  farm 
help,  too,  demands  that  goods  that  meet 
a  real  want  shall  be  given  the  first  place 
in  production.  For  at  least  a  year  after 
the  battle  has  been  decided  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  goods  that  really  feed.  Very 
likely,  too,  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close 
there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  fancy  articles  in  the  way  of  food, 
while  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  filled 
will  be  as  large  as  ever.  All  of  which 
means  that  staple  articles  in  the  way  of 
food  will  be  the  articles  that  will  be  most 
required. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  be  lively 
call  for  really  first  class  farm  products. 
The  day  will  be  over  then  when  there  will 
be  but  little  distinction  made  between  the 
first  class  article  and  the  inferior  article. 
Hence  though  there  is  a  demand  for  staple 
goods  rather  than  for  fancy  farm  foods, 
the  demand  for  first  class  products  is 
bound  to  be  brisker  than  for  any  other 
variety.  The  farmer  who  respects  the 
future  is  working  his  gray  matter  full 
time  these  days. 


Looks  Forward  To  It 

/  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  maga- 
zine for  nearly  six  years  now,  and  always 
look  forward  to  the  next  number.  I  en- 
close ynoney  to  send  a  copy  to  a  friend. 

Joseph  Renshaw. 
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British  Columbia  Farm  Conditions 

By   John    Pawtuckaway 

Farmers  of  the  Fraser  Valley  have  had 
a  tough,  discouraging  season.  It  started 
off  well,  with  conditions  very  favorable 
for  breaking  and  seeding,  but  that  is  as 
much  as  can  be  said  for  it.  Frost,  flood 
and  drought  have  been  visitations,  and 
on  top  of  these  came  an  electric  railway 
strike,  causing  great  inconvenience,  and 
in  some  cases  considerable  loss,  to  pro- 
duces of  perishable  commodities  like 
milk  and  berries.  Difficult  labor  prob- 
lems were  mixed  in  through  these  for 
good  measure,  with  the  answer  a  com- 
bination of  overwork  by  the  farmer  and 
princely  salaries — the  word  is  used  ad- 
visedly— for  hired  hands.  All  these  fac- 
tors will  have  a  marked  influence  on  pro- 
duction. A  favorable  thing  for  those 
who  have  articles  to  sell  will  be,  un- 
doubtedly, high  prices.  R.  C.  Abbott,  the 
Coast  market  commissioner,  says  only  a 
miracle  can  prevent  them,  and  cro~  pros- 
pects bear  out  his  prediction. 

HAY   PRICES    HIGH 

Hay  was  a  very  light  crop  on  the 
Lower  Mainland  and  Islands.  The  first 
movement  to  market  was  at  f.o.b.  prices 
of  $25  to  $30,  with  a  decidedly  firm  feel- 
ing toward  the  future.  This  region  is  a 
natural  hay  country,  for  the  rainfall  is 
generally  ample  and  the  farms  are  on 
deep  river  soils  full  of  humus,  but  the 
present  spring  was  altogether  too  dry.  It 
is  a  region  which  ordinarily  stands 
drought  well.  Grains  also  fared  ill. 
Owing  to  a  labor  scarcity  a  below-aver- 
age acreage  was  put  into  vegetables,  and 
the  major  effort  went  into  field  crops 
involving  a  minimum  of  labor.  With 
vegetables  in  both  limited  average  and 
limited  yield,  a  strong  market  would  ap- 
pear inevitable. 

The  frost  came  in  late  May.  The 
drought  persisted,  with  the  barest  relief, 
throughout  the  season.  The  floods  came  in 
late  June.  The  annual  Fraser  freshet, 
the  result  of  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
higher  altitudes,  was  this  year  the  highest 
in  ten  years,  reaching  nearly  20  feet  at 
Mission  bridge.  Damage  to  growing 
crops  at  Sumas  Prairie  exceeded  $100,- 
000,  and  there  was  scattered  damage  at 
Nicomen  Island,  Langley,  and  many 
other  points.  At  Nicomen  Island  over 
sixty  farmers  worked  day  and  night, 
until  the  water  subsided,  over  a  break 
in  their  dyke  which  threatened  to  inun- 
date hundreds  of  flourishing  acres.  The 
river  rose  within  three  inches  of  the  top 
of  their  dyke,  which  was  built  to  stand 
twenty  feet  of  water.  Before  another 
spring — for  the  Fraser  freshet  always 
comes,  though  ordinarily  it  is  tractable 
— levees  in  dyked  territory  throughout 
the  Valley  are  pretty  sure  to  be  much 
improved. 

Women  have  been  in  evidence  on  the 
farms  this  season,  especially  in  those 
districts  where  small  fruits  are  grown. 
Many  parties  of  National  Service  girls 
have  been  sent  out.  Financially,  the  sea- 
son has  not  begun  well  for  these,  owing 
to  the  small  strawberry  crop  which  was 
affected  by  the  drought  and  frost,  but 
the  girls  hope  to  recover  on  raspberries 
and  stone  fruits.  The  strawberry  crop 
brought  very  high  prices,  whether  sold 
to  jam  factories  or  shipped  to  city  mar- 
kets. At  Vancouver  $2.50  was  about  the 
lowest  wholesale  quotation,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  offerings  brought  $3.00  or  more. 
These  prices  are  sensational  beside  those 
of  some  former  years. 
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BERRY    GROWERS    CO-OPERATE 

Raspberries  in  the  small  fruit  region 
of  the  Fraser  Valley  are  a  much  more 
important  crop  than  "straws,"  and  the 
acreage  is  very  extensive.  On  one  ranch, 
that  of  T.  Catherwood,  eighty  girls  were 
engaged  to  pick  this  year's  crop.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  co-operative  spirit 
is  very  strong  in  this  section,  where  the 
growers  have  demonstrated  that  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  very  nerishable 
berries  is  not  only  practical  but  very 
profitable.  The  fruit  growers'  associa- 
tion is  able  to  ship  raspberries  in  straight 
carloads.  The  only  growers  at  Hatzie 
who  marketed  outside  the  organization 
this  summer  were  a  few  who  sold  ber- 
ries on  the  vines  to  the  Doukhobors,  who 
have  a  jam  factory  at  their  Brilliant, 
B.C.,  colony. 

In  process  of  development  in  the 
Fraser  Valley  is  a  large  co-operative 
association,  designed  to  handle  general 
farm  produce;  which  will  have  headquar- 
ters at  New  Westminster,  the  Valley 
trading  centre  and  a  city  of  15,000 
people.  The  city  proposes  to  build  a  cold 
storage  warehouse  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  co-operative  association. 
This  city  has  a  very  successful  market, 
where  producers  and  consumers  get  to- 
gether once  a  week. 

The  Fraser  Valley  has  many  local  as- 
sociations practising  one  or  another  kind 
of  co-operation,  but  the  only  large 
organization  is  that  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducers, which  covers  the  Valley.  The 
milk  association  is  a  double-barrelled  sue- 


Foul   Brood   in   Bees 

European  foul  brood  attacks  most  of 
the  larvae  before  they  are  capped  over 
while  they  lie  curled  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cell.  The  larva  turns  yellowish  or  grey- 
ish and  melts  into  a  pulp  which  will  not 
rope  or  will  rope  but  little,  and  has  a 
slightly  sour  odor.  A  few  capped  larvae 
are  often  affected.  Sometimes  a  fetid  odor 
is  present.  The  dried  scale  is  easily 
removed.  Italian  bees  will  resist  this 
disease,  and  therefore  the  best  treatment 
is  to  introduce  Italian  queens  of  a  good 
strain.  The  shaking  treatment  should 
also  be  carried  out  in  many  cases. 

In  Sacbrood  the  dead  larva  with  darken- 
ed skin  lies  extended  in  the  cell.  Usually 
the  entire  larva  can  be  removed  from  the 
cell  without  breaking  the  skin.  On  punc- 
turing the  skin,  the  contents  are  found  to 
be  more  or  less  watery.  Colonies  affected 
by  this  disease  usually  recover  and  no 
treatment  is  necessary. 

To  guard  against  foul  brood,  do  not  buy 
bees  on  combs  or  used  bee  supplies,  unless 
you  are  sure  they  are  clean.  Do  not  feed 
your  bees  with  honey  from  another 
apiary.  Keep  the  colonies  strong  and 
avoid  robbing.  If  European  foul  brood 
is  in  the  district,  Italianize  without  delay. 


WILD   AIR 

By    Edward    J.    O'Brien 

The  brimming  foam  of  morning 
Weaves  light  across  the  hill, 

Where  wistful  apple  petals 
Fall  soft,  and  very  still. 

And  down  the  curving  hedgeway 
There  runs  a  little  wind 

So  faintly  stirred  with  music 
It  leaves  a  sigh  behind. 

A  spray  of  song  drops  idly 
In  laughter  from  a  cloud. 

Wild  air  weds  earth  and  heaven, 
And  my  heart  is  loud. 


The  Power  Behind 
Your  Farm  Work 

Power  is  a  dominant  feature  on  your  farm  today. 
Equip  yourself  with  an  efficient  power  plant  and 
your  results  are  half  assured. 

A    Fairbanks  -  Morse 

"Z"  Engine 

r.oes  the  work  of  several  men  better  and  more 

economically. 

150,000  farmers  are  daily  demonstrating  that 

the   "Z"  is   the  greatest   engine   value   ever 

produced. 

Get  acquainted  with  it  and  save  money.     You 

will  find  it  economical  and  easy  to  operate. 

For  pumping,  lighting,  sawing,  cutting  the  feed 

—the  "Z"  Engine  fills  every  want. 

1%   h.p.  $90.00;  3  h.p.,  $160.00; 
6  h.p.,  $275.00 

F.  O.  B.  Montreal  and  Toronto 

Get  full  details  today  from  our  nearest  branch. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks  -  Morse 

Company,  Limited 

St.  John,      Quebec.      Montreal,      Ottawa. 

Toronto.      Hamilton,      Windsor. 


Dealer  Service  :  Your 
local  dealer  is  a  direct 
representative  of  the 
manufacturers.    He 


share9  their  responsi- 
bility. He's  at  your  ser- 
vice to  see  that  you  are 
satisfied. 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


Continued  from  page  32 


again.  Then  I  opened  them  once  more, 
cautiously  and  narrowly. 

Five  strange  men  were  now  in  the 
cabin,  which  was  cloudy  with  tobacco 
smoke.  The  carousal  had  increased  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  men  were  gathered 
round  Jake,  laughing  and  cursing  in  wild 
derision.  They  were  not  interested  in  me 
at  the  moment,  so  I  stayed  quiet;  making 
pretence  that  the  unconsciousness  was 
still  upon  me  whenever  any  of  them 
turned  in  my  direction. 

Through  my  half-opened  eyelids  I 
fancied  I  recognized  the  leader  of  the 
crowd  as  a  black-haired,  beady-eyed,  surly 
dog  of  a  logger  who  had  come  in  several 
times  from  Camp  No.  2  to  help  with  the 
taking  up  of  their  supplies,  but  of  his 
identity  I  was  not  quite  certain. 

As  my  scattered  senses  began  to  collect 
I  hoped  against  hope  that  these  men 
would  keep  on  with  their  drinking 
bout  until  not  one  of  them  would 
be  able  to  stand.  But,  while  they 
drank  long  and  drank  deeply,  they  were 
toe  wise  by  far  to  overdo  it. 

Then  I  got  to  wondering  what  they 
were  badgering  old  Jake  about,  for  I 
could  hear  him  growl  and  curse,  his  gag 
having  fallen  to  the  floor. 

"Go  to  hell  and  take  the  trunk,  the  booze 
and  the  whole  caboose  with  you,  if  you 
want  to.  I  don't  want  none  of  it.  I  aint 
hoggin'  booze  any  more." 

"Ho,  ho!  Hear  that?"  yelled  the  big, 
black-haired  individual,  "he  aint  boozin'! 
The  old  swiller  aint  boozin'  and  him  keep 
a  keg  o'  whisky  under  his  nose. 

"Aint  boozin'  with  common  ginks  like 
us,  that's  what  he  means.  Come  on! 
We'll  show  him  whether  he  aint  boozin'  or 
not." 

He  got  a  cupful  of  the  raw  spirits  and 
stuck  it  to  Jake's  mouth.  But  Jake 
shook  his  head. 

"Come  on!  Drink  it  up  or  I'll  sling  it 
down  your  gullet." 

Still  Jake  refused. 

Then  my  blood  ran  cold,  and  boiled 
again.  The  veins  stood  out  on  my  fore- 
head with  rage. 

The  foul-mouthed  creature  hit  my  old 
helper  full  across  the  mouth  and  a  trickle 
of  blood  immediately  began  to  flow  down 
over  Jake's  chin. 

I  struggled  silently  with  my  ropes,  but 
they  were  taut  and  merely  cut  into  my 
flesh.  But  I  made  the  discovery  then  that 
my  captors  had  failed  to  take  into  account 
that  the  bed  to  which  they  had  tied  me 
had  been  put  up  by  Jake  and,  at  that,  not 
any  too  securely. 

I  felt  that  if  I  threw  all  my  weight 
away  from  the  stanchion  to  which  I  was 
bound  I  might  be  able  to  pull  the  whole 
thing  out  bodily.  But  I  knew  that  this 
was  not  the  moment  for  such  an  attempt. 

They  were  five  men  to  one;  they  had 
sticks  and  clubs,  maybe  revolvers;  so 
what  chance  would  I  have? 

I  decided  to  bear  with  the  goading  of 
Jake  as  long  as  it  were  possible. 

"Guess  you'll  drink  it  now,  you  old, 
white-livered  miser,"  cried  the  dark  man." 

He  dashed  some  of  the  liquor  in  Jake's 
face.  Jake  opened  his  mouth  and  gasped. 
The  big  bully  then  threw  the  remainder  of 
the  spirits  with  a  splash  sheer  into  Jake's 
mouth. 

"He  boozed  that  time,  boys.  You  bet 
your  socks,"  he  laughed  uproariously. 
The  others  joined  in  the  hilarity. 

The  Jake  I  looked  upon  after  that  was 


not  the  Jake  I  had  known  for  the  past 
few  months. 

He  sat  staring  in  front  of  him  for  a 
little  while,  then  he  exclaimed  huskily, 
almost  hungrily. 

"Say,  fellows!  Give  us  some  more.  It 
tastes  pretty  good  to  me." 

"Thought  he  would  come  to  it,"  shouted 
the  black-haired  man  triumphantly.  "We 
aint  refusin'  no  booze  to-night.  Fetch  a 
cup  o'  rye  for  Jake." 

One  of  the  others  brought  it,  and  it  was 
held  to  the  old  man's  lips.  He  let  it  over 
his  throat  almost  at  a  single  gulp. 

"More,  more!" 

More  was  brought,  and  again  he  drank. 

Three  times  Jake  emptied  that  brim- 
ming cup  of  raw  spirits. 

I  shivered  with  abhorrence  at  the  sight. 

"More?"  queried  the  big  man. 

"Yep!     More,"  craved  Jake. 

"Nothin'  doin'!  You've  had  enough, 
you  old  booze-fighter. 

"Say.  How's  that  top-notcher  swell, 
Bremner,  comin'  on?" 

He  turned  to  me. 

"Let's  fill  him  up  too." 

They  came  over  to  me,  but  I  pretended 
still  to  be  unconscious.  My  head  was 
limply  bent  over  my  chest. 

They  jerked  it  up  by  my  forelock  and 
looked  into  my  face. 

The  foulness  of  their  breath  almost 
nauseated  me,  but  I  stood  the  test,  keep- 
ing my  eyes  tightly  closed  and  allowing 
my  head  to  flop  forward  the  moment  it 
was  released  from  their  clutch. 

"What  in  the  hell  did  you  hit  him  so 
hard  for?"  cried  the  leader,  turning 
savagely  to  the  man  at  his  left  elbow. 
"We  aint  lookin'  for  any  rope-collars  over 
this.  Guess  we'd  better  beat  it.  Get 
busy  with  that  chest,  some  of  you.  Come 
on." 

They  raised  their  masks  from  their 
mouths  and  had  another  drink  all  round, 
then  two  of  them,  under  the  big  man's 
directions,  caught  up  the  chest,  and  they 
all  crowded  out  and  down  toward  their 
boat. 

The  moment  after  they  were  gone,  I 
threw  my  weight  and  growing  strength 
away  from  the  upright  to  which  I  was 
bound.  It  creaked  and  groaned.  I  tried 
again,  and  still  again.  At  the  third  at- 
tempt, the  entire  fixtures  fell  on  top  of 
me  to  the  floor. 

I  struggled  clear  of  the  debris,  and  the 
rest  was  easy.  I  slipped  the  ropes  from 
the  wooden  post  and,  in  their  now  loosen- 
ed condition,  I  wriggled  free. 

I  did  not  wait  to  do  anything  for  Jake, 
nor  yet  to  consider  any  plan  of  operation. 
My  blood  was  up  and  that  was  all  I  knew. 

I  picked  up  axe  handle  from  the  floor 
and  dashed  out  after  the  robbers. 

The  five  men  were  with  the  boat  at  the 
water's  edge.  Two  were  sitting  at  the 
oars  in  readiness,  two  were  on  the  beach 
raising  Jake's  trunk  to  the  fifth  man  who 
was  standing  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

I  sprang  upon  them.  I  hit  one  with  a 
sickening  crash,  over  the  head.  He  let 
go  his  hold  of  the  trunk  and  toppled 
limply  against  the  side  of  the  boat  as  the 
trunk  splashed  into  the  shallow  water. 

I  staggered  with  the  impetus  and  from 
the  impact  of  my  blow,  letting  my  club 
drop  from  my  jarred  hand.  Before  I 
could  recover,  the  big  man,  who  had  been 
helping  to  raise  the  trunk — bore  down  on 
me.  He  caught  me  by  the  throat  in  a  hor- 
rible grip,  and  tried  to  press  me  back- 
ward;   but,    with    a    short-arm    blow,    I 


smashed  him  over  the  mouth  with  telling 
force,  cutting  my  knuckles  in  a  splutter  of 
blood  and  broken  teeth. 

His  grip  loosened.  He  shouted  to  his 
fellows  for  assistance  as  he  sprang  at  me 
once  more. 

But  somewhere  in  the  darkness  behind 
me  a  pistol-shot  rang  out  and  the  big 
man  staggered,  letting  out  a  howl  of  pain, 
as  his  arm  dropped  limp  to  his  side. 

He  darted  for  the  boat  and  threw  him- 
self into  it,  seized  a  spare  oar  and  pushed 
off  frantically. 

"Pull,  pull  like  hell,"  he  yelled. 

They  needed  no  second  bidding,  for 
they  shot  out  into  the  bay  as  if  a  thous- 
and devils  were  after  them. 

I  turned  to  ascertain  who  my  deliverer 
could  be,  and  there,  on  the  beach,  only  a 
few  yards  away,  stood  Mary  Grant  with  a 
serviceable-looking  revolver  held  firmly 
in  her  right  hand. 

"What?  You!  Mary,  Mary?"  I  cried  in 
an  agony  of  thought  at  the  awful  risk  she 
had  run. 

"Are  you  all  right,  George?"  she  in- 
quired anxiously. 

"Right  as  rain,"  I  answered,  hurrying 
to  her  side. 

"Did  they  get  Jake's  trunk  awav?" 

"No!  the  low  thieves!  It  is  lying  there 
in  the  water.  Do  you  think  —mi  could  help 
me  up  with  it?" 

She  caught  up  the  trunk  at  one  end, 
while  I  took  the  other.  And  we  carried 
it  back  between  us  to  Jake's  cabin. 

Poor,  old  Jake!  I  could  hardly  smother 
a  smile  as  I  saw  the  dejected  figure  he 
presented.  His  grey  hair  was  drooping 
over  his  forehead,  every  line  in  his  face 
showed  a  droop,  and  his  long,  white  mus- 
tache drooped  like  the  tusks  of  a  walrus, 
or  like  the  American  comic  journals' 
representations  of  the  whiskers  of  ancient 
and  fossilized  members  of  the  British 
peerage. 

He  was  sitting  bound,  as  the  robbers 
had  left  him. 

I  cut  him  free  and  he  staggered  to  his 
feet. 

He  was  sober  as  a  jail  bird,  and,  ex- 
cepting for  his  broken  lip  and  chafed 
wrists  he  was,  to  all  appearances,  none 
the  worse  for  his  experiences.  It  sur- 
prised me  to  notice  how  little  he  seemed 
interested  in  the  recovery  of  his  money. 
All  his  attention  and  sympathy  were 
centered  on  the  wretched  dog,  Mike,' who 
was  slowly  getting  over  the  clubbing  he 
had  received  and  was  whimpering  like  a 
discontented  baby. 

Mike  had  a  long  gash  in  his  neck,  evi- 
dently made  by  one  of  the  robbers  with 
Jake's  bread-knife.  Mary  washed  out  the 
wound  and  I  stitched  it  up  with  a  needle 
and  thread,  so  that,  all  things  considered, 
Mike  was  lucky  in  getting  out  of  his  en- 
counter as  easily  as  he  did. 

As  for  the  crack  I  had  received  over  the 
head;  it  had  made  me  bloody  enough  but 
it  was  superficial  and  not  worth  worrying 
about. 

I  decided  I  would  not  leave  Jake  alone 
that  night  and  that,  as  soon  as  I  had  seen 
Mary  safely  home,  I  would  return  and 
sleep  in  his  cabin  till  morning. 

"When  you  come  back,"  cried  Jake 
gruffly,  "bring  ink  and  paper  with  you. 
I  want  you  to  do  some  writin'  for  me, 
George." 

I  laughed,  for  I  knew  what  was  in  his 
mind. 

As  Mary  and  I  wended  our  way  back 
through  the  narrow  path  in  the  dead  of 
that  moonlight  night,  the  daring  and 
bravery  of  her  action  caught  me  afresh. 
How  I  admired  her !  I  could  scarcely  re-, 
frain  from  telling  her  of  it,  and  of  how 
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I  loved  her.  But  it  was  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  protestations  of  affec- 
tion. 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  happen  to 
get  down  there  at  the  right  moment?"  I 
asked. 

She  gave  a  quiet  ripple  of  laughter. 

"I  couldn't  sleep  and  I  was  up  and 
standing  at  the  window." 


"Just  as  I  was  doing,"  I  put  in. 

"I  saw  that  boat  come  up — as  you  must 
have  seen  it,  George— I  went  to  the  door, 
and,  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  you  come  out 
and  take  the  back  path.  Later  still  I 
heard  noises  and  the  cursing  of  these 
men. 

"I  became  afraid  that  something  was 


wrong,  so  I  dressed,  took  up  my  little 
revolver  and  followed  you. 

"I  was  at  the  window  of  Jake's  cabin 
all  the  time  he  was  being  forced  to  drink 
and  while  you  were  tied  up.  I  had  to  get 
out  of  the  way  when  they  came  out." 

At  the  door  of  Mary's  house  I  took  her 
hand  in  mine. 

"We  are  quits  now,  Mary.  Those  black- 
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The  Holiday  for  You 

—  away  from  worry  and  care,  out  where 
Nature's  freedom  is  calling.  Pack  up  the 
kit,  shoulder  your  gun  and  hit  the  trail 
for  the  place  where  game  is  plentiful. 
Join  the  great  outdoor  crowd  —  and, 
above  all,  pack 

Dominion 

Ammunition 

Dominion  is  factory-  and  field-tested  by  men 

who  know  what  ammunition  should  do — and  it 

guarantees  a  holiday  made  complete  by  a  full 

game  bag. 

No  matter  what  game  or  what  shotgun  Dominion 

shot  shells  will  give  you  the  best  results. 

Imperial,  Sovereign,  Regal,   Canuck 

and  Crown  (Black)  are  all  Dominion 

shotgun  shells,  and  each  is  backed  by 

the  big  "  D  "  trademark  that  stands 

for  the  highest  quality  in  ammunition. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal,  Canada. 
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Fairbanks 

Wagon  Scales 

are  the  practical  heavy  load  scale 
for  the  farm  as  well  as  for  con- 
tractors, builders,  hay  and  grain 
dealers  or  coal  merchants.  _  Fair- 
banks Wagon  Scales  are  simple, 
accurate  and  fill  every  weighing 
requirement  in 

Capacities  5  and  10  Tons 
Every  Fairbanks  Wagon  Scale 
may  be  fitted  with  a  Compound 
or  Columbia  Grain  Beam,  adapt- 
able to  graduations  and  stand- 
ards required  by  the  purchaser. 
Platforms  are  of  steel  frame 
construction  and  vary  from  8  x 
14  ft.  to  7  ft.  11  in.  x  22  ft. 

Fairbanks  Pitless  Wagon  Scales 

are  the  accurate  scales  for  use 
where  a  pit  is  undesirable.  Height 
of  scale  nine  inches.  This  is  an 
ideal  outfit  for  farm,  contracting 
and  quarry  use.  Capacity  5  tons. 
All  prices  are  exclusive  of  timber 
and  foundations.  Writeour  near- 
est branch  for  full  particulars. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited 

St.  John    Quebec    Montreal 
Ottawa    Toronto    Hamilton 
Winnipeg    Calgary    Windsor 
Saskatoon     Vancouver      76 


95  to  125 

Miles  on 
a  Gallon 

of  Gasoline! 


The  Shaw  Motorbicycle- 

A  high-grade,  easy  running,  speedy 

motorbicycle  of  dependable  power  at  a  saving 
of  from  a  third  to  a  half  in  actual  money. 
Equipped  with  2Va  H-P  Motor,  famous  Breeze 
carburetor,  high  tension  magneto.  Automatic 
lubrication.  Chain  drive.  Simple,  efficient 
control  at  all  times.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms,  also  rbout 
the  Shaw  Attachment — fits  any  old  bike. 

SHAW   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Oept.     '"'       Galesburg,  Kans.,  U.S.A. 
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Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBIN E,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  fot 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments, Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
11.25  a  bortleat  dealers  or  delivered.    Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..  432  lymans  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Absorbloe  and  Absirblne.  Jr..  ire  made  Id  Canada. 


guards  would  have  finished  me  off  but  for 
you. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  shoot,  you  wild 
and  woolly  Westerner?"  I  asked. 

"Why!  Didn't  I  ever  tell  you?  For 
quite  a  while,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I 
lived  on  a  ranch  in  the  Western  States. 
Everybody  could  shoot  down  there." 

"But,  what  would  you  have  said  had 
you  killed  that  big  black  robber  or  winged 
me?"  I  asked.  We  were  all  in  a  higgledy- 
piggledy  mix-up  when  you  fired." 

She  smiled. 

"I  can  generally  hit  what  I  aim  at." 

I  nodded  my  head.  "Ay!  And  I  think 
you  can  hit  sometimes  even  when  you 
don't  aim." 

"George!"  she  admonished,  "we  were 
referring  simply  to  shooting  with  a  gun, 
not  with  a  bow  and  arrows." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

JAKE  STOPS  THE  DRINK  FOR  GOOD 

By  the  time  I  got  back  to  Jake,  he  had 
his  bed  hammered  up  into  position  again. 

He  insisted  that  I,  as  his  guest,  should 
occupy  it,  while  he  would  enjoy  nothing  so 
well  as  being  allowed  to  curl  himself  up  in 
a  blanket  on  the  floor  in  the  company  of 
the  convalescing  Mike. 

"Say,  George !  before  we  turn  in,  I  want 
you  to  write  two  letters  for  me.  I  aint 
goin'  to  have  no  more  hold-ups  round  this 
joint.  Them  ten  thousand  bucks  is  goin' 
to  your  bank;  what  do  you  call  it?" 

"The  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada,"  I 
answered. 

"Write  a  letter  to  them  and  ask  them 
to  send  somebody  up  to  take  this  darned 
chest  away.  A  receipt  looks  good  enough 
to  me  after  this  scrap." 

He  smoked  his  pipe  reflectively  as  I 
wrote  out  the  letter  to  the  bank  manager, 
asking  him  to  send  up  two  men  to  count 
over  Jake's  hoard  and  take  it  back  with 
them,  giving  him  a  receipt  to  cover. 

"Know  any  good  lawyers,  George? 
Most  of  them  ginks  are  grafters  from 
away  back,  so  I've  heard,  but  I  guess 
maybe  there's  one  or  two  could  do  a  job  on 
the  level." 

"Of  course  there  axe,  Jake.  Dow,  Cross 
&  Sneddon  for  instance.  They  are  Mr. 
Horsfal's  lawyers  and  solicitors.  They 
are  straight,  honest  business  men  too." 

"Guess  they'll  fill  the  bill,  all  right." 

"What  is  on  your  mind,  Jake?"  I  asked. 

"Write  them  as  well,  George.  Tell 
them  to  send  up  a  man  who  can  draw  up 
a  will.  I  aint  dead  yet,  not  by  a  damn- 
sight,  but  some  day  I'll  be  as  dead  as  a 
smelt,  and  what's  the  good  o'  havin'  dough 
if  you  aint  got  nobody  to  leave  it  to?" 

"Good  boy!"  I  cried,  and  I  wrote  out 
letter  number  two,  asking  the  lawyers  if 
possible  to  send  their  representative  along 
with  the  Commercial  Bank  men,  so  that 
we  could  get  the  whole  business  fixed  up 
and  off-hand  at  the  one  time. 

Next  morning  when  I  awoke,  although 
it  was  still  early,  I  found  Jake  already 
dressed.  Not  only  that,  but  he  was  at  the 
whisky-keg  in  the  corner,  filling  up  a  cup. 

"My  God !  Jake,  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  you  are  back  to  that  stuff?" 

"Yep!  I  aint  preachin'  tee-total  any 
more  after  this." 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  This,  after 
all  his  fighting.  I  remonstrated  with  him 
all  I  could. 

"But,  man  alive!"  I  said,  "this  is  the 
early  morning.  Are  you  crazy?  You 
never  drank  in  the  mornings  before.  Wait 
till  night-time.  Give  yourself  a  chance 
to  get  puiled  together.  You'll  be  feeling 
different  after  a  while.     Think!     What 


will  Rita  say?  What  will  Miss  Grant 
think?  How  will  you  be  able  to  face  Mr. 
Auld?  They  all  know  of  the  good  fight 
you  have  been  putting  up.  Jake,  Jake„ 
for  shame!  Throw  the  stuff  out  at  the: 
door." 

Jake  only  shook  his  head  more  firmly.. 

"It  aint  no  good  preachin',  George,  or1 
getting'  sore,  for  I've  quit  tryin'.  What'n 
the  hell's  the  good,  anyway?  The  more 
you  fight,  the  rawer  a  deal  you  get  in  the 
finish.  Forget  it!  I'm  drinkin'  now 
whenever  I'm  good  and  ready;  any  old 
time  at  all  and  as  much  as  I  want,  and 
more." 

I  could  do  no  more  for  him.  It  was 
Jake  for  it. 

I  stopped  the  south-bound  "Cloochman" 
that  afternoon  and  put  Jake's  letters 
aboard.  Two  days  later  two  clerks  from 
the  Commercial  Bank  and  a  young  lawyer 
from  Dow,  Cross  &  Sneddon's  came  into 
Golden  Crescent  in  a  launch.  I  took  them 
over  to  Jake  Meaghan's.  I  introduced 
them,  then  busied  myself  outside  while  the 
necessary  formalities  were  gone  through, 
for  I  did  not  wish  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Jake's  settlements.  At  last, 
however,  the  old  fellow  came  to  the  door. 

"George,  I  guess  you'd  better  take  care 
o'  them  for  me.  That's  my  bank  receipt. 
That's  my  death  warrant,"  he  grinned, 
"I  mean  my  will.  You're  better'n  me  at 
lookin'  after  papers." 

We  carried  the  brass-bound  trunk  to 
the  launch  and  waved  it  a  fond  farewell, 
without  tears  or  regrets. 

For  two  weeks,  morning,  noon  and 
night  Jake  indulged  in  a  horror  of  a 
drinking  bout.  The  very  thought  of  that 
orgy  still  sets  my  blood  running  cold.  We 
pleaded,  we  threatened;  but  of  no  avail. 
The  minister  even  closeted  himself  with 
Jake  for  a  whole  forenoon  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  impression  on  him.  It 
was  always  the  same  old  remark: 

"I've  boozed  for  ten  years  and  it  aint 
hurt  me,  so  I  guess  I  can  booze  some 
more." 

And  the  strange  feature  of  it  was  that 
the  more  he  drank  the  more  sober  he 
seemed  to  become.  He  did  his  work  as 
well  as  ever.  His  eyes  retained  their 
same  innocent,  baby-blue  expression  and 
his  brain  was  as  clear  as  a  summer  sky. 

One  Sunday  forenoon,  I  was  busy  in  the 
yard  taking  down  my  Saturday's  washing 
from  the  clothes  line,  when  Jake's  dog, 
Mike,  came  tearing  along  the  back-  path, 
making  straight  for  me.  That,  in  itself, 
was  an  unusual  thing,  for  Mike  never 
showed  any  violent  affection  for  any  one 
but  Jake  and  he  was  more  or  less  inclined 
to  shun  me  altogether. 

Now  he  stood  in  front  of  me  and  bark- 
ed. I  kept  on  with  my  work.  He  followed 
every  step  I  took  and  kept  on  barking  and 
yelping  excitedly,  looking  up  into  my  face. 

"What  the  dickens  is  the  matter,  old 
man?"  I  asked. 

When  he  saw  me  interested  in  him  he 
turned  and  ran  down  toward  the  beach. 
I  did  not  follow.  He  came  back  and  went 
through  the  same  performance.  Then  he 
got  angry  and  caught  me  by  the  foot  of 
the  overalls,  trying  to  pull  me  in  the  direc- 
tion he  wanted.  It  struck  me  then  that 
an  old  stager,  like  Mike  was,  would  not 
misbehave  himself  as  he  was  doing  for 
the  mere  fun  of  it.  I  left  my  newly-dried 
clothes  and  followed  him.  He  ran  on 
ahead  and  into  my  boat,  getting  up  on  the 
side  and  barking  toward  Jake's  place. 

I  became  anxious.  I  pushed  off  hurried- 
ly and  rowed  as  hard  as  I  could  up  the 
bay  in  the  direction  of  the  cove.  As  I  was 
turning  in  at  Jake's  landing,  Mike  grew 
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excited  again,  running  to  the  right  side 
of  the  stern  and  whinning. 

"What  on  earth  can  the  dog  mean?"  I 
soliloquized,  making  up  my  mind  to  call  in 
at  the  shack  first,  at  any  rate,  and  investi- 
gate. But  Mike  jumped  out  of  the  boat 
and  swam  off  further  up,  turning  back  to 
me  every  few  yards  and  yelping.  The 
dog  evidently  knew  more  than  I  did,  so  I 
followed  him.  He  led  me  to  Jake's  fav- 
orite clam-hunting  ground.  As  soon  as  I 
turned  into  that  little  cove,  I  saw  my  old 
helper  lying  on  his  back  on  the  beach.  I 
pulled  in  and  hurried  over  to  him. 

The  dog  was  there  before  me,  his 
tongue  out  and  his  tail  wagging  as  if  to 
say: 

"It  is  all  right  now. 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  wide  open  and 
glazed.  He  was  blowing  stertoriously 
through  his  closed  mouth  and  a  white  ooze 
was  on  the  corners  of  his  lips.  His  body 
was  tense  and  rigid,  as  if  it  had  been 
frozen  solid  in  the  Arctic  snows. 

Poor  old  Jake!  I  knew  what  had  seized 
him.  I  had  seen  something  of  the  trouble 
before. 

I  lifted  him  gently  and  carried  him  into 
the  boat,  pushing  off  and  rowing  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  for  his  home. 

I  got  him  into  bed,  but  it  was  an  hour 
before  he  showed  any  signs  of  conscious- 
ness, for  I  could  do  nothing  for  him,  only 
sit  and  watch. 

At  last  he  recognized  me  and  tried  to 
talk,  but  his  speech  was  thick  and  nothing 
but  a  jabber  of  sounds. 

He  cast  his  eyes  down  his  right  side  as 
if  to  draw  my  attention  to  something. 
His  eyes,  somehow,  seemed  the  only  real 
live  part  of  him.  I  examined  him  care- 
fully and  saw  what  he  meant. 

Poor  fellow!  Tears  ran  down  my 
cheeks  in  pity  for  him. 

His  right  side  was  numb  and  paralysed. 

I  hurried  over  to  Mary's.  She  and  Mrs. 
Malmsbury  returned  with  me  and  at- 
tended him,  hand  and  foot,  until  the 
minister  came  in  late  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Auld  was  a  medical  missionary, 
and  he  confirmed  what  I  had  feared.  Jake 
had  had  a  stroke. 

The  only  articulate  words  Meaghan 
uttered  in  his  mumblings  were,  "Rita, 
Rita,"  Again  and  again  he  came  over 
the  name.  At  last  I  promised  him  I  would 
run  and  bring  her  to  him. 

That  seemed  to  content  him,  but  his 
eyes  still  kept  roving  round  restlessly. 
Mr.  Auld  injected  some  morphine  through 
Jake's  arm  in  order  to  give  his  brain  the 
rest  that  it  evidently  sorely  needed. 

"There  is  little  we  can  do,  George,"  said 
the  minister.  "He  may  be  all  right  to- 
morrow, but  for  his  physical  helplessness; 
and,  even  that  may  abate.  Between  you 
and  me,  I  pray  to  God  he  may  not  live." 

"But  what  can  have  caused  it,  Mr. 
Auld?" 

"If  Jake  only  could  have  been  able  to 
drink  as  other  men  do,  drink,  get  drunk 
and  leave  off,  he  never  would  have  come 
to  this.  His  constitution  was  never  made 
for  such  drinking  as  he  has  indulged  in. 
No  man's  constitution  is." 

"Are  you  going  to  send  him  down  to  the 
city?"    I  asked. 

"Not  if  you  will  bear  with  him  here.  It 
would  do  no  good  to  move  him.  I  would 
advise  his  remaining  here.  He  will  be 
happier,  poor  fellow.  I  shall  run  in  early 
to-morrow." 

I  fetched  Rita  over  that  night  and  she 
remained  with  the  old  miner  right  along. 
Her  cheery  presence  brightened  up  the 
stricken  man  wonderfully. 

Next   day,   he   could   talk    more   intel 
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ligibly  and,  with  help,  he  got  up  and  sat 
on  a  chair. 

The  Rev.  William  Auld  called  and  left 
a  jar  containing  some  hideous  little 
leeches  in  water.  He  gave  me  instruc- 
tions that  if  Jake  took  any  sudden  attack 
and  the  blood  pressure  in  his  head  ap- 
peared great,  I  was  to  place  two  of  these 
blood-sucking  creatures  on  each  of  his 
temples,  to  relieve  him. 

He  showed  me  how  to  fix  them  to  the 
flesh. 

"Once  they  are  on,  do  not  endeavor  to 
pull  them  off,"  he  explained.  "When  they 
have  gorged  themselves,  they  will  drop 
off.  After  that,  they  will  die  unless  you 
place  them  upon  a  dish  of  salt,  when  they 
will  sicken  and  disgorge  the  blood  they 
have  taken.  Then,  if  you  put  them  back 
into  a  jar  of  fresh  water,  they  will  become 
lively  as  ever  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
further  use." 

"I  hope  to  God  I  may  not  have  to  use 
them,"  I  exclaimed  fervently,  shuddering 
at  the  gruesome  thoughts  the  sight  of  the 
hideous  little  reptiles  conjured  up  in  me. 
And  I  was  saved  from  having  to  partici- 
pate in  the  disgusting  operation,  for,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  Jake  was  seized  dur- 
ing the  night  for  the  second  time.  To- 
ward morning,  he  revived  and  spoke  to 
Rita  and  me  like  the  dear  old  Jake  we 
used  to  know. 

"Guess  I  got  to  pass  in  my  checks, 
folks.  I  aint  been  very  good  neither.  But 
I  aint  done  nobody  no  harm  as  I  can  mind; 
nobody  but  maybe  Jake  Meaghan. 

"Say,  George!  You  like  me,  don't  you?" 

"I  like  you  for  the  real  gentleman  you 
are,  Jake,"  I  answered,  laying  my  hand 
on  his  brow. 

"You  like  me  too,  Rita,  don't  you." 

"You  bet  I  do!"  she  replied,  dropping 
back  into  the  slang  that  Jake  best  under- 
stood. 

He  was  happy  after  that  and  smiled 
crookedly.  But,  in  the  early  morning  a 
violent  fit  of  convulsions,  in  all  its  con- 
torting agonies,  caught  hold  of  him.  His 
head  at  last  dropped  back  on  Rita's  arm 
and  Jake  Meaghan  was  no  more. 

I  covered  up  his  face  with  a  sheet,  and 
we  closed  the  door,  leaving  the  faithful 
Mike  alone  by  the  bedside. 

I  led  the  little,  sorrowing  Rita  down  to 
her  boat  and  kissed  her  as  I  sent  her 
across  the  bay  home.  Then,  with  a  leaden 
heart,  I  went  back,  to  sit  disconsolately  in 
my  own  cottage,  feeling  as  if  I  had  lost 
a  part  of  myself  in  losing  my  old,  eccen- 
tric, simple-minded  friend. 

I  opened  up  the  papers  Jake  had  left  in 
my  care  and,  as  I  read  his  will,  it  made 
me  feel  how  little  I  knew  of  him  after  all 
and  what  a  strange  way  he  had  of  work- 
ing out  his  ideas  to  what  he  considered 
their  logical  conclusion. 

His  will  was  a  short  document,  and 
quite  clear. 

He  wished  to  be  buried  in  Vancouver. 
All  he  possessed  he  left  to  Rita,  "because 
Rita  was  always  a  good  girl."  If  Rita 
married  George  Bremner,  the  ten  thous- 
and dollars  lying  in  the  bank  was  to  be- 
come her  own,  under  her  immediate  and 
full  control;  but,  should  she  marry  any 
other  man,  or  should  she  remain  un- 
married for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
Jake's  death,  this  money  was  to  be  in- 
vested for  her  in  the  form  of  an  annuity, 
in  a  reliable  insurance  company  whose 
name  was  mentioned. 

He  left  Mike,  the  dog,  to  the  care  of 
George  Bremner. 

The  more  I  thought  over  that  will,  the 
more  I  cogitated  over  what  was  really  at 
the  back  of  Jake's  mind. 

Did  he  think,  in  some  way,  that  there 


was  an  understanding  between  Rita  and 
me?  or,  as  probably  was  more  likely,  was 
it  an  unexpressed  desire  of  his  that  Rita 
— my  little,  mercurial  pupil,  Rita — and  I 
should  marry  and  settle  down  somewhere 
at  Golden  Crescent? 

Alas!  for  old  Jake.  Who  knows  what 
was  in  that  big,  wayward  heart  of  his? 

Mike  kept  faithful  watch  over  Jake's 
body  until  they  came  to  take  it  away.  He 
neither  ate  nor  slept.  He  just  lay  on  the 
floor,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  front 
paws  and  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  bed 
where  Jake  was.  We  had  to  throw  a 
blanket  over  him  and  hold  him  down 
bodily  before  the  undertakers  could  re- 
move his  dead  master. 

All  the  way  out  to  the  steamer  we 
could  hear  Mike's  dismal  howling.  Never 
did  such  cries  come  from  any  dog.  They 
did  not  seem  the  howls  of  a  brute;  but  the 
wailings  of  a  human  soul  that  was  slowly 
being  torn  to  shreds.  My  heart  ached 
more  for  that  poor  creature  than  it  did 
even  for  Jake.  All  afternoon,  all  through 
that  first  night  and  still  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  next  morning,  the  dog  sobbed  and 
wailed  as  if  its  more-than-human  heart 
were  breaking.  At  last,  I  could  stand 
the  strain  no  longer.  I  went  down  with 
some  food  and  drink  for  him  in  the 
hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  pacify  him 
and   comfort  him   in  his  loss.     But  the 


moment  I  opened  the  door,  he  tore  out,  as 
if  possessed  down  on  to  the  beach  and  into 
the  water.  Out,  out  he  went,  in  the  direc- 
tion the  steamer  had  gone  the  day  before. 

I  got  into  Jake's  boat  and  followed  him 
as  quickly  as  I  could,  but  we  were  a  long 
way  out  before  I  got  up  with  him,  swim- 
ming strongly,  gamely,  almost  viciously; 
on,  on  heading  for  the  Ghoul  Rock  and 
for  the  cross-currents  at  the  open  sea. 

I  reached  alongside  him,  but  always  he 
sheered  away. 

I  spoke  to  him  kindly  and  coaxinglj 
but  all  I  got  from  him  in  reply  was 
whispering  sob,  as  if  to  say: 

"Oh!  you  are  only  a  human;  how  car 
you  understand?" 

I  succeeded  in  catching  hold  of  him  and 
I  lifted  him  into  the  boat.  He  struggled 
out  of  my  grasp  into  the  water.  Thre 
times  I  brought  him  in  and  three  times  he 
broke  from  me  and  plunged  into  the  sea 
swimming  always  out  and  out. 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  trouble  him  anj 
more. 

After  all,  what  right  had  I  to  interfered 
What  right  had  I  to  try  to  go  between  the 
soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog? 

"God  speed!  you  brave,  old,  lion-heart 
ed  Mike.  God  speed!"  I  cried  "Go  to  hir 
You  were  two  of  a  kind.     May  you  soor 
catch  up  with  him,  and  may  both  of  yoi 
be  happy."  To    be   continued. 


Sheep  by  the  Million  for  British  Columbia 


By  John  Pawtuckaway 


JN  British  Columbia's  great  valleys 
and  plateaus  of  the  dry  interior,  the 
North  Thompson,  Nicola,  Okanagan  and 
Similkameen,  questions  of  grazing  are 
receiving  more  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  province.  Al- 
though this  inland  empire,  outside  the 
limits  of  irrigation  schemes,  has  been 
a  cattle  raising  country  almost  exclusive- 
ly since  the  early  sixties,  the  new  interest 
is  not  created  by  cattle,  but  by  sheep. 
Changes  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States 
may  mean,  almost  overnight,  develop- 
ment of  an  expansive  sheep  industry  in 
the  British  Columbia  Interior. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  a  June 
meeting  at  Kamloops  of  the  Interior 
Stockraisers'  Association  was  a  grazing 
conference  participated  in  by  representa- 
tives of  the  forestry  branch,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Lands,  well  known  stockraisers,  and 
prominent  wool-growers.  The  United 
States  forest  service,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  sheep  ranges  in  the  American 
national  forests,  was  represented  at  this 
conference  by  Thomas  R.  McKenzie  of 
the  Portland  office. 

For  a  number  of  years  sheep  ranges 
in  the  Intermountain  States  have  been 
dwindling  before  the  inexorable  advance 
of  settlement.  A  final  blow  to  the  range 
sheep  industry,  which  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  very  wealthy  ranchers,  was 
dealt  when  Congress  passed  the  640-acre 
grazing  homestead  law,  just  now  coming 
into  operation.  This  law  is  leading  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  range  lands,  mostly 
in  arid  or  semi-arid  territory,  which 
formerly  were  not  homesteaded  because 
320  acres,  the  old  limit  of  entry,  would 
not  return  the  settler  a  living. 

This  is  why  western  sheep  interests 
have  turned  their  attention  to  British 
Columbia.  Thomas  R.  McKenzie  made 
the  statement  this  spring  that  Western 
sheep  men  were     ready     to  pasture     a 


million  head  in   British  Columbia  if  ar- 
rangements could  be  made. 

SOME  OF  THE   PROBLEMS 

In  any  discussion  of  range  sheep  pros- 
pects in  this  province  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  history  of  the  range  country 
since  the  first  beef  herds,  following  ar- 
rival of  the  gold  miners  in  Caribou,  were 
established.  Interior  British  Columbia 
has  from  the  first  produced  beef  rather 
than  mutton  and  wool,  because  beef 
promised  better  profits.  It  must  be  re 
membered  that  up  to  a  comparativelj 
short  time  ago  mutton  and  wool  prices 
were  not  high.  In  British  Columbia 
predatory  animals  are  a  serious  risk 
Moreover,  until  the  war,  the  province  was 
regularly  supplied  with  large  quantities 
of  mutton  from  Australian  freezers,  laid 
down  at  a  low  price.  So  the  ranchers 
grazed  beef  cattle  on  the  best  of  the 
range  land,  put  up  winter  feed  from  the 
most  accessible  bottom  lands,  and  pros- 
pered. Though  in  the  Okanagan  especial- 
ly, the  range  has  been  much  broken  up, 
British  Columbia  still  has  the  largest 
cattle  ranches  in  Western  Canada.  There 
are  few  larger  in  North  America. 

The  cattle  ranchers  have  "•'•azed  the 
.  best  of  the  range  lands.  They  have  left 
unutilized,  however,  poorer  grazing  dis- 
tasteful to  cattle  but  satisfactory  for 
summer  feed  for  sheep,  aggregating 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 
Areas  of  timber  grass  range  are  vast  in 
extent. 

Sheep  have  always  been  a  farm 
proposition  in  British  Columbia.  The 
total  number  of  sheep  in  the  province  has 
not  exceeded  that  in  a  good-sized  range 
flock  such  as  is  common  in  the  American 
Intermountain  West. 

In  considering  the  stocking  of  these 
potential  sheep  ranges  of  the  Interior, 
winter  feed  is  a  problem  of  paramount 
importance.  The  Lands  Department  of 
this    province    makes    the    suggestion    in 
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this  connection  that  irrigation  is  the  solu- 
tion; such  would  make  possible  in  the 
range  country  the  growing  of  great 
quantities  of  alfalfa  and  other  forage. 
The  miracle  of  the  irrigation  ditch  is 
well  known  in  this  province,  where  it  is 
the  foundation  of  the  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry. It  makes  land  which  has  here- 
tofore been  suitable  only  for  the  most 
extensive  of  all  agricultural  pursuits, 
available  for  the  most  intensive. 

POISON  DAY  SUGGESTED 
The  Kamloops  conference  discussed, 
among  other  problems  of  the  incipient  in- 
dustry, the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
the  predatory  animal  nuisance.  Three 
methods  were  proposed,  the  bounty  plan, 
the  employed  professional  hunter  and  a 
poison  week.  The  last  of  the  three  has 
been  successful  elsewhere,  and  received 
some  support.  Paid  hunters  are  em- 
ployed by  the  U.  S.  government  in  the 
South-west,  and  have  done  successful 
work. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  lightly  tim- 
bered land  in  the  Interior,  which  it  is 
thought  by  some  could  be  burned  and 
brought  into  nutritious;  grasses.  Evi- 
dence on  this  point  conflicts,  however,  as 
some  contend  that  worthless  brush  and 
not  grass  follows  the  burning.  To  in- 
vestigate this  question  scientifically  the 
coming  summer,  the  Department  of 
Lands  has  arranged  with  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  for  the  services  of 
Dr.  Hutchinson. 

The  necessity  was  pointed  out  at  the 
conference  to  protect  range  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  provincial  and  international 
borders  from  encroachments  by  alien 
flocks.  Cattlemen  grazing  herds  in  these 
districts  make  vigorous  complaint  con- 
cerning these  uninvited  and  unwelcome 
visitors.  It  is  pointed  out  that  present 
regulations  in  regard  to  stray  stock  pre- 
sent many  difficulties  and  must  be 
thoroughly  revised  if  the  grazing  indus- 
try is  to  develop  to  its  possibilities.  Ar- 
rangements will  also  have  to  be  made  for 
policing  the  ranges,  to  reduce  the  risk 
from  rustlers. 

When  the  Kamloops  conference  ter- 
minated it  was  understood  that  an  execu- 
tive committee,  on  which  all  interests  are 
represented,  should  meet  later  at  Pentic- 
ton  in  the  Southern  Okanagan  Valley. 
There  was  a  special  reason  for  naming 
this  meeting  point.  The  border  is  readily 
accessible  from  Penticton,  and  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Thomas  R.  McKenzie  of  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Branch,  these  British  Columbia 
men  will  visit  the  Toats  .Coulee  Range 
in  Washington.  There  they  will  see  the 
actual  results  of  range  development  and 
control  methods  as  originated  by  the  Am- 
erican experts.  They  will  have  a  unique 
c-pportunity  of  comparing  this  developed 
range  with  a  similar,  but  undeveloped, 
tract  adjacent  to  it  on  the  British  Col- 
umbia side.  Owing  to  the  topography  of 
this  region  the  British  Columbia  section 
can  only  be  reached  readily  from  the 
American  side.  Toats  Coulee  is  at  a  high 
altitude  and  is  used  for  sheep. 


/(  aint  the  guns  nor  armament 
Nor  funds  that  they  can  pay, 

But  the  close  co-operation 

That  makes  them  win  the  day. 

It  aint  the  individuals 

Nor  the  army  as  a  whole, 

But  the  everlastin'  team  work 
Of  every  bloomin  'soul. 


Kipling. 


FORESIGHT  on  the  FARM 


Heavy 
types 
for  use 
with 
tractors 


IN  CHOOSING  A  HARROW 

INVESTIGATE  THE  GANGS 
Whenever  Disk  Harrow  gangs  crowd,  you  have  trouble.  In  most 
Out  Throw  Harrows  they  bump  together,  rock  and  sway;  they  are  heavy 
on  the  horses  and  when  the  land  is  tough  or  hard,  they  rise  out  of  the 
ground.  Bissell  Disks  are  a  different  construction  from  others.  The 
gangs  do  not  butt  together.  They  have  no  rocking  motion.  The 
draught  is  steady  and  even.  The  team  will  travel  faster,  do  more 
work  and  do  it  easier.  Bissell  Disks  will  work  land  which  is  too  hard 
for  any  other  make  to  handle  and  have  wider  field  of  usefulness.  They 
do  not  fail  where  the  most  work  is  required. 

The  Cleaners  are  built  of  steel  throughout,  riveted  to  stay;  and  are 
operated  by  a  locking  device — No  castings  to  break,  no  coil  springs  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  Bissell  Scrapers  are  the  only  Scrapers  on  which  the  steel  clod 
bars  are  moveable  endwise  by  a  lever,  thus  keeping  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  plates  free  from  clods.  The  cutting  edges  of  the  plates  are 
kept  clean  by  the  steel  blades. 

AXLES  ON  BISSELL  GANGS 
The  axles  are  heavy — malleable  nuts  and  washers  are  used  so  that 
the  complete  gang  can  be  drawn  up  so  tight 
that  the  axles  can  not    spring  or  allow  the 
disks  to  work  loose. 

The  Bissell  Bearing  Is  a  success.  The  body  parts  are  all 
In  one  piece,  manufactured  without  the  use  or  bolts.  No 
holes  to  break  out.  No  crevices  for  dirt  to  work  in. 
The  journal  being  tapered,  the  pressure  is  toward  the  balls 
which  are  elevated  on  a  heavy  durable  base.  This  is  why 
Bissell  Disk  Harrows  excel  in  light  draught.  The  end  of 
the  bearing  opposite  the  balls  is  protected  by  malleable 
tings  or  sand  bands,  making  it  impossible  for  dirt  to  enter. 

The  success  of  Bissell  Disk  Harrows  is  beyond  repute — 
only  one  is  genuine — the  one  with  the  name  Bissell. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.  LTD.,  ELORA,  ONT. 


See    Advt.    also    on    page    52 


Two  Obligations 


confront  every  man  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  one  is  to  carry  Life  Insurance  according  to  his  means. 
The  second  is  to  arrange  that  Life  Insurance  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  his  family. 

This  permanent  benefit  may  best  be  secured  under  the 
Monthly  Income  Policy  issued  by  The  Great-West  Life.  The 
beneficiary  receives  a  regular  income,  for  twenty  years,  or  for 
life,  as  may  be  aranged — paid  monthly,  as  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  her  household  funds.  Thus  the  hazard  of 
unwise  investment  or  loss  of  the  money  left  for  her  support 
is   removed. 

Full  details   on  request. 

THE  GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 
Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 
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Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


for 


FARM   SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 
EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 

Helps  Heal  Cuts,   Scratches, 

and  Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE   BOOKLETS   ON 
POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE.  ONT. 


IBIG  MONEY! 

UN 'ORNERY  HORSES! 

•  TVT^  *ree  book  will  amaze  you.   See  the  bier  • 
|  1VX  money  that  is  beiner  made  by  those  I  I 

■  taugrht  my  famous  system  of  horse  breaking  ? 

■  and  training!   Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unman-   ■ 
f  a^eable  horses  can  be  picked  up  for  a  song1. 

I  By  my  methods  you  can  quickly  transform  them   into 
gentle,  willing  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  a  big  profit. 
I*  You  can  also  earn  fat  fees  breaking  colts  and  training 
horses  for  others. 

IM/i*|f  p  f    Mv  book  is  free,  postage  prepaid.    No  obli- 
ffff  I  I IC  .    gation.  A  postcard  brings  it.   Wrtic  today*    _ 

|  Prof.  JESSE  BEERY,  729 Main  St.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio  j 


Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


Livestock  in  Northern  Ontario 


By  Wilmer  Irving  Dyer 


THE  wonderful  prospects  offered  by  New 
Ontario  as  a  stock-raising  country  were 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  large  crowd 
who  attended  the  excursion  to  the  Govern- 
ment Demonstration  Farm  and  Soldiers' 
Training  School  at  Monteith  a  few  days  ago. 
The  visit  to  Monteith  is  an  annual  affair 
and  is  always  largely  attended,  not  only  by 
visitors  from  Old  Ontario,  but  by  large 
numbers  who  have  staked  their  farms  in 
the  growing  Northland.  At  Monteith  is 
located  one  of  the  most  farthest  north  sta- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
although  it  has  only  been  established  a 
short  time,  the  workers  at  the  Experimental 
Farm  are  proving  to  the  rest  of  Canada  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  that  great  ex- 
panse of  the  Dominion's  banner  province 
extending  to  the  rocky  shores  of  James  Bay. 

Favored  by  propitious  weather  the  spe- 
cial run  from  the  south  brought  several 
hundred  enthusiasts,  many  of  whom  obtain- 
ed their  first  glimpse  of  the  great  North- 
land. Among  those  present  were:  Hon.  G. 
Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands,  For- 
ests and  Mines;  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  M.P., 
Temiskaming;  Frank  Herns,  Chief  Dairy 
Inspector  for  Western  Ontario;  Prof.  Wade 
Toole,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  and  A.  Maclachlan,  superintendent 
of  the  Government  Creamery  at  New  Lis- 
keard. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson  assumed  the 
chairmanship  and  introduced  the  speakers. 
He  was  followed  by  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane, 
M.P.,  who  spoke  briefly  on  various  matters 
pertaining  to  New  Ontario. 

Touching  upon  the  livestock  industry, 
Frank  Herns  described  it  as  "the  industry" 
and  he  urged  the  farmers  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  dairying.  He  said  that  condi- 
tions over  a  half-century  ago  were  very 
similar  to  those  obtaining  in  Temiskaming 
at  the  present.  In  1864  there  was  but  one 
cheese  factory  in  the  province,  while  the 
first  creamery  was  not  established  until 
about  11  years  later.  The  new  creamery 
opened  by  the  Department  at  New  Liskeard 
last  year  meant  the  opening  of  a  big  indus- 
try in  New  Ontario.  Creamery  making  was 
the  best  for  the  Temiskaming  district,  he 
opined,  in  urging  the  farmers  to  go  in  ex- 
tensively for  the  manufacture  of  creamery 
butter  and  the  abolition  of  the  dairy  pro- 
duct. The  introduction  of  oleomargarine 
would  have  the  effect  of  driving  dairy  but- 
ter from  the  market,  but  it  would  never 
become  an  effective  competitor  to  the  fancy 
creamery  article.  Creamery  butter  meant 
uniformity  and  the  building  up  of  a  more 
substantial  export  trade,  said  Mr.  Heme. 
Cream  showing  27  to  35  per  cent,  was  de- 
sired anad  skimmed  milk  should  be  kept  on 
the   farm   for   stock  feed. 

That  the  Government  was  right  behind 
the  farmers  and  was  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  to  stimulate  the  dairying  industry, 
was  the  statement  of  Hon.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who  stated  that  in  any  locality  desirous  of 
establishing  a  creamery,  the  farmers  only 
needed  to  form  a  co-operative  association 
and  the  Government  would  advance  the 
necessary  financial  aid,  until  the  project 
developed    into    a    paying   proposition.      The 
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Department  would  also  bring  in  good  stock 
at   cost   price   to   the   agriculturists. 

A    GOOD    CREAM    TRADE 

A.  Maclachlan,  of  New  Liskeard,  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  establishment  and  pro- 
gress made  by  the  new  Government  cream- 
ery, which  was  only  placed  in  operation  last 
year.  The  institution  had  now  182  regular 
patrons  and  during  the  period  between  May 
1  and  August  1,  128,018  pounds  of  cream,  the 
product  for  the  manufacture  of  39,392 
pounds  of  butter  had  been  received,  for 
which  the  farmers  were  paid  $15,503.94. 

Touching  upon  the  best  variety  of  stock 
for  the  North  Country,  Prof.  Wade  Toole,  of 
the  O.A.C.,  urged  the  dual  purpose  cow  as 
being  the  most  suitable  for  the  Northern 
district.  To  illustrate  his  contention,  the 
speaker  brought  forward  one  of  this  type 
of  animal  and  explained  its  particular  fea- 
tures. He  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of 
community  breeding  and  in  proceeding  with 
his  address  stated  that  the  milker  on  ex- 
hibition gave  about  50  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  In  his  opinion  this  was  a  very  good 
average.  Farmers  should  aim,  he  said,  to 
obtain  6,000  to  8,000  pounds  of  milk  from 
each  member  of  their  herds  per  year. 

W.  G.  Nixon,  superintendent  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Farm  at  Monteith,  stated  that 
New  Ontario  was  better  adapted  to  stock- 
raising  than  any  other  branch  of  farming. 
All  kinds  of  rough  feed  and  hay  could  be 
cultivated  in  the  North,  he  said.  Despite 
the  rather  unfavorable  growing  weather 
this  season,  the  speaker  stated  the  hay 
crop  was  something  to  be  proud  of. 

The  superintendent  in  describing  the 
activities  at  the  farm  stated  that  47  young 
Yorkshire  pigs  had  been  distributed 
throughout  the  district,  but  the  demand  for 
the  young  porkers  was  far  in  excels  of  the 
supply.  He  favored  the  bacon  type  breed 
and  considered  eight  pigs  to  a  litter  as 
being  a  good  average.  The  hogs  at  the 
farm  had  been  raised  on  pasture,  he  stated, 
and  with  very  little  grain  the  hogs  were 
flourishing.  To  suit  climatic  conditions  in 
the  Temiskaming  district,  Mr.  Nixon  recom- 
mended the  close-wool  Shropshire  and  Ox- 
ford breeds  in  sheep  as  being  the  best. 

Prior  to  the  speech-making  the  visitors 
sauntered  about  the  grounds  and  inspected 
the  up-to-date  facilities  provided  at  the 
farm.  The  new  building  to  be  used  as  _ 
soldiers'  training  school  alsi  aroused  con- 
siderable  interest. 


The  Upkeep  of  Horse  Power 

By  Allan  Campbell 
The  fall  is  here  and  the  binders  in 
Western  Canada  will  demand  their  full 
share  of  horse  power.  It  is  obviously  the 
aim  of  one  and  all  to  get  the  harvest  done 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  leaving  the 
horses  in  good  shape  for  the  important 
task  of  fall  ploughing.  Any  means  of 
conserving  power  without  that  conserva- 
tion becoming  a  menace  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  harvest   is  to  be  recom- 
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lended.  There  are  a  few  simple  methods 
hat  are  worth  while,  whereas,  on  the 
ther  hand,  a  little  neglect  in  the  care 
f  the  horses  will  bring,  in  a  good  many 
ases,  a  marked  falling  off  in  their  effi- 
iency. 
To  call  a  general  halt  in  the  harvest 
eld  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
or  the  purpose  of  watering  the  horses, 
rhich  has  been  provided  for  by  toting 
ut  a  barrel  of  water  in  a  wagon  after 
inner,  is  a  good  system.  The  few  min- 
ites,  rest  and  the  drink  gives  the  horses 
i  "refitting  period"  and  the  delay, 
mounting  to  a  few  stooks,  cannot  be  called 
loss,  when  the  teams  again  step  out  in 
refreshed  condition.  Another  reward- 
lat  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
verage  horse  is  to  have  the  harness 
amoved  after  he  leaves  the  binder  and 
rrives  in  the  barnyard  in  order  that  he 
lay  indulge  in  a  roll  if  he  chooses.  As 
e  is  likely  to  have  a  wet  coat  at  the  time 
ie  accumulated  soil  from  the  barnyard 
s  the  result  of  the  roll  will  easily  groon 
f  after  supper,  and  greatly  lessen  sweat 
•ritation.  The  inevitable  pinch  of  salt 
i  the  night  oat  ration  and  a  teaspoonful 
f  saltpetre  one  night  per  week  will  be 
aluable  aids  in  keeping  a  willing  horse 
p  in  the  collar. 


Feeding  Pigs 

A  man  who  wants  to  make  cheap  pork 
Beds  to  keep  the  pigs  on  the  go  from  the 
ioment  that  they  are  farrowed  until  they 
re  ready  for  the  pasture.  Good  pasture 
sips  to  cheapen  the  grain  ration  always, 
lfalfa,  clover,  rape  and  other  legumes 
[1  the  requirement  to  the  best  advantage, 
et  them  have  all  that  they  can  eat.  They 
ill  relish  it  when  they  have  plenty  of 
;her  feed  and  it  balances  up  the  ration 
id  enabLes  you  to  get  more  out  of  the 
;avy  grain  feeds.  Oats  are  great  help 
» the  growing    pigs. 


ji  Englishman's  Idea    of    a    Canadian 
Wagon 

The  "Farm  and  Home"  of  London,  Eng- 
,nd,  carries  this  news  item  which  shows 
)w  the  Old  Country  farmers  do  things.  It 
ill  be  amusing  to  many. 

R.  Shanks,  Aigle  Gill,  Aspatria,  one 
:  the  largest  farmers  in  West  Cumber- 
.nd,  is  carting  his  hay  with  a  Canadian 
agon,  which  permits  of  quick  loading 
id  more  rapid  work  than  the  single 
>rse  carts  of  the  country.  The  latter 
squires  a  man  on  the  cart  to  load,  and 
len  the  hay  must  be  fastened  with  ropes, 

time-taking  job.  But  with  the  Cana- 
ian  wagon  a  vehicle  15  feet  long  and 
iven  feet  broad,  and  fitted  with  side  rails, 
ie  hay  is  simply  forked  in  and  carted  to 
ie  rick.  It  is  a  light  wagon,  and  un- 
iaded  a  couple  of  horses  can  trot  with  it 
lerilly. 


Good  Ploughing 

By   Harry   Kirk 

Most  of  our  young  men  to-day  are  get- 
ng  careless  about  their  ploughing.  Be- 
ig  a  young  farmer,  I  think  we  should 
11  take  pains  to  ensure  better  crops  by 
lore  careful  ploughing. 

Our  crops  are  good  this  year  and  noth- 
ig  helps  to  a  good  crop  more  than  good 
iltivation.  I  did  all  my  ploughing  last 
ear  using  a  No.  3  I.  X.  L.  plough  and  I 
m  not  afraid  to  meet  the  most  of  young 
len.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  one 
inior  farmers'  association  would  hold  a 
loughing  match  this  fall.  Markham, 
int.. 


Improve  the  Live  Stock 
The  Nation  Needs  It 

The  easiest,  quickest  and  surest  way  to  improve  the  live 
stock  on  your  farm  is  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  most 
successful  stock-raisers  all  over  Canada.  Progressive  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  rapidly  learning  the  advantages  to  be  derved  from  feeding 

Omazon  Stock  Food 

to  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  It  is  a  great  invigorator  and  gives 
added  endurance.  Its  nutritive  qualities  make  it  a  desirable  food  wherever  stock 
is  kept.     Its  use  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  required. 

"Vivat"  Keeps  Horses  Well 

"Vivat"  saves  the  farmer  many  veterinary  bills.  It  cures  coughs,  heaves,  broken 
wind,  etc.,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic,  intestinal  worms  and  kidney 
trouble.  Special  directions  are  supplied  for  each  case.  VIVAT  is  a  product  in 
powder  form. 

Hereunder  is  a  list  of  the  other  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  Veterinary  remedies :  Omazon  Specific,  a  liquid 
remedy    for    the    cure   of    Coughs,    Heaves,    Broken 
Wind,   etc. ;   Omazon   Worm   Powder,    Omazon   Gall 
Ointment,  Omaun  Urine  Powder,  Marechale  Con- 
dition  Powder. 

We  will  supply  U  you  direct  the  above-named  re- 
medies if  you  cannot  get  them  from  your  dealer. 
Write  for  oar  booklet,  which  will  give  yea  inter- 
esting information  about  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  famous 
preparations  for  the  welfare  of  stock.     It  is  free. 


Proprietor*,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.,  Lie 
Moaatain  HiU.  QUEBEC.  CANADA 


ite. 


•»!>  sill   of  Urine   lAfciriaal   Mfc— i  CoW.  tU. 

=  Or  £d-  MORIN  ftiCO  .Unfed. 
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IT'S  A  REAL  TREAT 

to  chew  King  George's  Navy 
Plug  Tobacco  and  enjoy  its  lin- 
gering flavor  and  delicious  taste. 

King  George's  Navy- 
Chewing  Tobacco 

is  made  of  choice  tobacco,  properly  blended, 
free  from  irritating  substances  and  sweetened 
just  right.    It  is  tough,  juicy,  satisfying  and 
wholesome. 
Try  a  plug  today. 

The  Rock  City 

Tobacco  Co., 
Limited, 

Quebec, 
Que. 


CENTS 
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GILS  ON 

SILO     F I  LLERS 


T>HE  GILSON  SILO  FILLER  is  the  one 
■^  Howet  which  c»ii  be  successfully  operated 
wilh  a»  little  power  as  4  h.p.  There  is  a  Gilson 
Silo  Filler  for  every  purposes-tor  the  indi- 
vidual fanner,  for  the  syndicate,  and  our 
large  capacity  machine  for  the  custom 
jobber. 

We  guarantee  every  Gilson  Silo  Filler  to 
cut  and  elevate  more  ensilage  with  the 
same  power  than  any  other  blowet  cutter. 

Will  Silo  Filling  Time 

find  you  ready  ? 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 
.3913  York  St.,Cu*lphj 
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BISSELLSILOSonftfh!rb!TI 

N  All  farmers  are  unanimous  in  testifying  as 
to  i  ts  value.  The  handling  of  the  Corn  Crop 
is  all  done  at  one  time.  "You  must  make 
Hay  while  the  Sun  Shines,"  but  you  can 
store  silage  with  unfavorable  weather. 

The  BISSELL  SILO  is  built 
of  Selected  Material,  treated 
with  wood  preservative  oils  to 
prevent  decay.  The  heavy  stee  1 
hoops  make  it  strong,  rigid  and 
air  tight.  Sizes 
to  suit  your 
requirements. 

Address  us 
Dept.  y       8 


iE.BlSSELL  TT-nuBsawB.! 

Co.  Ltd.,  ELORA.Ont.       '«**** 


See  Advt.  also  on  page  49 


Blood  Flour  for  Calves. 
Ground  Blood  for  Fertilizer. 
Ground  Tankage  Ground  Bones. 
j  Blood  Bone  and  Potash  Fertilizer. 

GEORGE  STEVENS,     364  Mark  St. 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. 


ATENTS 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  patent 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions  wanted. 
$1,000,(100  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send 
sketch  for  free  opinion  as  'to  patentability.     Our 

FOUR    BOOKS    sent    free.      Patents    advertised    FBIEE. 

We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.       FREE 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  COMPANY 
699   Ninth   Street         ...       Washington,   D.C. 


Ipromptly  secured 


jrId] 


In   all  countries.  Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S ADVISEE, which  will  be  sent  free. 

MARION  &  MARION, 

388    University   St..    Montreal 
918   E.   Street       -       -     Washington,   D.C. 


tORM  WINDOWS  &D00RS 
SAVEFUEL, 
(EEPCOID 
YlNDSOUT 


We  supply  Storm  Windows,  glazed 
complete,  in  sizes  to  fit  your  open- 
ings. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
to-day  for  price  list,  which  shows 
cost  at  a  glance.  We  cannot  accept 
orders  after  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Act  now  and  be  prepared.  Factory 
Distributors :     Box  61,   Hamilton,   Ont 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


Correct  Testing-  of  Cows 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 


NOT  long  since  I  heard  a  dairyman 
say  that  he  had  as  good  a  cow  as 
there  was  in  the  country.  He  had 
just  gotten  a  Babcock  testing  outfit,  made 
a  composite  test  of  four  days  and  weighed 
the  milk  at  each  milking.  The  cow  pro- 
duced 45  pounds  of  milk  per  day  which 
tested  8  per  cent,  butterfat,  making  with 
16  per  cent,  overrun  4.17  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  day.  I  told  this  man  that  I  did  not 
doubt  his  word  but  was  afraid  that  he  was 
not  careful  enough  in  taking  the  sample. 
He  then  said  that  after  each  milking  he 
took  a  sample  off  the  top  of  the  milk  with 
a  teaspoon.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
pour  the  milk  from  one  pail  to  another  and 
he  said  that  was  not  necessary  because  he 
took  the  sample  as  soon  as  he  was  through 
milking.  Now  right  here  is  where  he 
made  a  mistake. 

After  showing  him  the  proper  way  of 
taking  the  sample  he  found  that  his  cow 
tested  only  5.5  per  cent.  Still  she  is  a 
good  cow  but  instead  of  making  4.17 
pounds  she  made  only  2.86  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  day.  The  best  way  to  determine  the 
amount  of  butterfat  is  to  weigh  the  milk 
at  each  milking  every  day  in  the  year  that 
the  cows  give  milk.  I  know  that  many 
dairymen  argue  that  it  is  as  satisfactory 
to  weigh  the  milk  for  four  consecutive 
days,  that  labor  is  too  expensive  and  will 
not  pay  for  the  extra  time  and  so  on.  But 
I  think  those  who  have  tried  it  out  have 
found,  and  I  know  from  practical  experi- 
ence that  most  milkers  will  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  their  milking  and  try  to 
make  their  cows  outdo  the  other  fellow's 
and  that  the  weighing  and  recording  the 
figures  will  not  consume  one-half  minute 
to  each  cow. 

This  gives  us  a  record  that  shows  up 
the  individual  and  we  do  not  have  the  best 
or  the  worst  four  days  of  the  month.  If 
a  cow  is  fed  and  handled  properly  a  four 
days'  consecutive  test  is  quite  satisfactory. 
I  use  the  word  "quite"  because  no  matter 
how  well  a  cow  is  cared  for  there  will  be 
a  slight  variation. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
cow  it  should  be  poured  from  one  pail  to 
another.  The  fat  globules  are  constantly 
working  to  the  top  and  no  matter  how  fast 
the  cow  is  milked  the  top  will  be  somewhat 
richer  than  the  rest  of  the  milk. 

In  buying  a  Babcock  testing  outfit  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  one  from  a  reliable 
manufacturer  so  that  the  test  bottles  will 
be  properly  gauged  for  accuracy  and  it 
should  have  a  speed  of  at  least  1,000  revo- 
lutions a  minute.     A  speed  of  less  than 
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this  will  not  as  a  rule  separate  the  solids 
that  have  been  burned  up  by  the  acid  from 
the  fat. 

Before  taking  the  sample  from  the  jar 
with  the  pipette  give  it  a  rotary  motion 
so  that  all  the  fat  globules  will  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  milk.  It  must  not 
be  shaken  as  this  would  introduce  air 
bubbles  and  they  would  be  drawn  into  the 
pipette  and  occupy  space  that  ought  to 
be  occupied  with  milk  and  thus  the  cow 
would  be  cheated.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  sample  is  taken  without  the  rotary 
motion  too  large  a  proportion  of  fat 
globules  will  be  taken  into  the  pipette  and 
consequently  will  give  the  cow  too  mucl' 
credit. 

Sulphuric  acid  at  the  proper  strength 
for  testing  can  be  purchased  at  drug 
stores  or  from  dealers  advertising  dairy 
supplies.  The  proper  quantity  of  acid  to 
use  is  17.6  cubic  centimeters  or  the  same 
quantity  as  of  milk.  If  the  fat  is  charred 
the  acid  is  too  strong  and  should  be  dilut- 
ed with  water  or  a  smaller  portion  used. 
Sometimes  we  get  acid  that  is  too  weak 
and  will  not  burn  up  all  the  solids  other 
than  fat  and  then  more  will  have  to  be 
added.  The  acid  and  milk  must  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  together  before  being  placed 
in  the  machine.  Then  run  the  machine  for 
five  minutes,  then  fii!  up  the  bottles  with 
hot  water  (distilled  water  is  best)  until 
the  fat  comes  to  the  neck.  Run  one  min- 
ute more,  fill  the  bottles  again  with  hot 
water,  run  again  for  two  minutes  and 
read  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  often  a  difference  between  the 
test  of  the  dairyman  and  the  creamery- 
men  or  cieam  buyer.  Wo  shoiik'  tal<e  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
human  and  if  we  are  not  very  careful  we 
will  abuse  this  method  of  testing  so  that 
it  will  not  work  to  our  interest.  But  if  we 
will  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  follow 
the  system  that  I  have  tried  to  outline 
here  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  using  the 
Babcock  testing  outfit. 


Dairy  Notes 

Keep  the  cows  in  good  condition.  These 
are  the  days  when  the  flies  are  a  destruc- 
tive nuisance  during  the  hot  hours  of  the 
mid-day.  If  at  all  possible  shade  should 
be  provided  for  these  exasperating  hours. 
At  any  rate,  the  noonday  drink  should  be 
provided  and  a  plentiful  ration  of  meal 
and  grain  corn  or  clover  should  be  sup- 
plied to  help  out  the  pasture  that  so  fre- 
quently is  past  its  best  at  this  time  of 
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year.  The  aim  is  to  keep  the  herd  in  first 
class  condition  in  order  that  the  bossies 
may  come  to  the  winter  in  the  best  milk 
flow.  An  uneasy  cow  is  rarely  a  profit- 
able cow. 

Attention  to  detail  and  systematic  work 
'  are  all  the  more  important  during  this 
month  as  threshing  and  silo  filling  and  a 
score  or  more  of  must-be-done  jobs  so 
press  in  on  the  dairy  man  that  he  is 
tempted  to  neglect  the  cows.  To  fail  this 
month  to  keep  the  herd  thrifty  is  to  make 
a  large  milk  yield  in  December  extremely 
problematical. 

The  cows  due  to  freshen  in  the  late  fall 
should  be  toned  up.  Plenty  of  salt 
and  lots  of  water,  a  free  range  and 
abundance  of  fodder  are  essentials. 
Neglect  of  a  cow  at  this  period  is  rank 
folly.  Stunt  her  during  these  months  and 
she'll  get  even  by  giving  a  poor  calf  and 
scorning  the  milk  pail  when  the  prices  of 
milk  and  butter  are  at  their  very  best. 

If  there  is  a  member  of  the  herd  that 
will  not  respond  to  good  treatment,  she 
should  be  looked  over  by  the  best  veterin- 
ary available,  thoroughly  tested  out  in 
every  way  and  if  improvement  does  not 
follow  she  should  be  disposed  of  before 
winter  comes  on.  Food  and  labor  are  too 
scarce  to  be  worse  than  wasted  on  inferior 
animals. 


Some  Milk  Pails  Breed  Germs 

In  the  production  of  clean  milk  on 
farms  where  hand  milking  is  prac- 
tised the  pail  used  in  milking  plays  a 
great  part.  A  pail  with  an  opening 
larger  than  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel 
gives  the  best  opportunity  of  course  for 
the  milker  to  "hit  the  pail"  but  it  also 
gives  dirt  of  all  kinds  the  best  chance  to 
get  into  the  milk  during  the  process  of 
milking.  Some  pails  taper  towards  the 
top.  Others  are  partly  covered  so  that 
dirt  does  not  have  the  chance  to  enter. 
Some  have  a  hood  extending  so  far  over 
the  top  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
anything  to  fall  into  them.  These  all 
have  their  advantages  and  everyone  who 
does  his  milking  by  hand  should  exercise 
care  in  choosing  the  type  of  pail  as  he  use 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  more  nearly  the  top  is  closed  the 
harder  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  pail  is  kept 
clean  and  a  dirty  pail  may  be  a  greater 
source  of  contagion  than  the  dirt,  hair, 
etc.,  which  falls  into  the  pail  when  milk- 
ing. A  pail  should  have  the  seams  filled 
with  solder  so  that  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
is  smooth.  It  is  easier  to  solder  on  the 
outside  and  often  the  seams  on  the  inside 
are  left  open  and  very  soon  a  yellow  de- 
posit of  milk  and  cream  settles  there 
which  ordinary  washing  will  not  remove. 
Here  the  microbes  multiply  between  milk- 
ings  and  seed  the  warm  milk  with  a  crop 
of  bacteria  which  soon  causes  the  milk  to 
change  flavor. 

Milk  pails  are  sometimes  made  with 
double  bottoms  to  prevent  rusting.  The 
inside  bottom  is  made  of  zinc.  This  after 
a  time  gets  a  hole  in  it  and  then  it  be- 
comes a  veritable  hotbed  for  propagating 
the  microscopic  plants.  When  the  warm 
milk  comes  into  the  pail  the  air  under  the 
false  bottom  expands  as  will  be  noticed  by 
the  bubbles  rising  in  the  milk.  When  the 
milk  cools  the  air  undei  'rhe  false  bottom 
contracts  and  milk  is  drawn  between  the 
bottoms  where  it  can  never  be  washed  out. 
Here  it  putrefies  and  is  a  constant  source 
of  contamination.  I  was  acquainted  with 
a  case  where  a  high  priced  milk  pail  thus 
acted  as  a  source  of  contamination  for  a 
long  time  before  it  was  discovered  where 
the  microbes  came  from.  When  the  hole 
was  discovered  it  was  impossible  to  get  it 


soldered  so  that  no  milk  could  go  between 
the  bottoms  until  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
outside  one. 

Sometimes  strips  of  zinc  are  soldered 
across  the  bottom  of  pails  to  prevent  rust- 
ing by  the  unequal  oxidizing  power  of  the 
metals.  Here  the  same  thing  is  likely 
to  occur  and  hide  an  enemy  which  is  worse 
than  a  hole  in  the  pail. 

A  fruitful  source  of  bacteria  in  milk  is 
the  strainer.  Brass  strainers  are  some- 
times placed  on  milk  pails.  These  are 
often  so  filled  with  dried  milk  that  the 
milk  flows  through  but  slowly.  Often  a 
cloth  strainer  is  used  and  washed  after 
each  milking.  If  this  is  not  washed  care- 
fully with  cold  water,  then  with  soap  or 
cleaning  powder  and  warm  water  and 
then  thoroughly  scalded  it  becomes  a  pro- 
lific source  of  contamination.  The  strain- 
er after  having  been  scalded  should  be 
hung  in  the  sunshine  to  dry  and  air.  The 
pail  should  be  washed  in  the  same  way 
and  then  placed  in  the  sunshine  to  dry 
and  air. 


ing  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  amount  to 
$1,400,000,000  in  value,  according  to  the 
United  States  food  administration.  These 
included  131,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
13,900,000  bushels  of  rye;  and  3,001,100 
lbs.  of  meats  and  fats.  The  total  of 
cereals  and  cereal  products  was  840,800,- 
000  bushels. 


Motor  Trucks  Will   Come  Fast 

The  motor  car  and  the  tractor  have 
paved  the  way  to  the  farm  for  the  motor 
truck,  and  power  farmers  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  that  their  farm- 
operating  equipment  is  not  complete  with- 
out the  truck,  in  addition  to  the  car  and 
the  tractor.  And  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  truck  will  come  into  general  use  much 
faster  than  either  the  car  or  the  tractor. 


U.  S.  Ships  Much  Food 

Shipments    of    food    stuffs    from    the 
United  States  to  the  allied  countries  dur- 


Berwick,  Ont. 
Please  find  $1.00  for  which  send  Farmers' 
Magazine  for  one  year.  I  find  it  a  good  farm 
paper.  It  is  different  from  any  paper  I  am 
getting.  There  is  a  subject  for  everybody 
in  the  family. 

JOSEPH  VANNIER.      4 


HON.   GEO.   HENRY, 

Minister    of    Agriculture    for    Ontario,    recently    elected    at    a    bye- 
election    in    East    York,    where    he    farms    the    200-acre 
homestead. 
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GUILD'S  SUMMER  SALE 


Our  2«4-Esg  Kind 


5,000  choice  yearling 
hens  and  300  yearling 
cock  birds  in  high  re- 
cord Bred-to-lay  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
LeghornB.  1918  Mating 
List  gives  full  particulars 
of    this    stock. 

Write    us    your    wants 
to-day ! 


L/R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


POULTRY    of  all  kinds  and 
NEW  LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market,    MONTREAL 

We  also  buy  Feathers 

WE  BUY 
OLD  FALSE   TEETH 

Don't  mart*r  If  broken.  We  pay  up  to  $36  per  set,  also 
actual  valoe  for  OLD  GOLD.  SILVER,  PLATINUM  AMD 
DENTAL  GOLD.  We  send  cash  by  return  mall  and 
hold  goods  for  16  days  for  sender's  approval  of  our  price. 
Hail  to 

Mazer's  Tooth  Specialties 

Dept.   128        300T  So.  5tti  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  U.S.A. 


WONAGEt 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

1  answer  the  farmers'  bis  questions: 
Bon  can  I  get  my  ensilage  put 
away  quickly  when  ootid  it  ions  are 
exactly  right?  How  can  I  avoid 
too  great  settling  with  loss  of  sflo 
capacity,  and  keep  the  highest 
feeding  value  of  my  ensilage  1  How  can  I  All  my 
silos  with  the  least  labor  and  expense  for  power  ? 
Normal  capacity,  15  to  20  tons  of  green  corn  per 
hour  with  a  12  H.  P.  engine.  The  knives  cut 
evenly,  allowing  no  chunks  to  pass  and  take 
extra  space  and  cause  heating.  Bolted  solidly  to 
the  wheel,  they  cannot  break,  and  their  straight 
edges  are  easily  kept  sharp  to  save  power. 
This  machine  is  f  rictlon-drive.instantly  reversible. 
The  trerawxious  drive  of  the  fans  prevents  all 
clogging  and  elevates  into  the  highest  silo. 

The  Bateman-Wilkinson  Co.,  Ltd. 
Box    480    _^&^  „„.    Toronto 
Canada 


Send  for 
booklet 


Food  Will  Win 
The  War 

Serve  your  country  and  yourself 
by  raising  FOOD  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Western  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  makes 
it  easy  for  you  to  begin.  Lands 
$11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated 
land  up  to  $50;  20  years  to  pay. 
Loan  to  assist  settlers  on  irri- 
gated lands.  Get  full  particu- 
lars and  free  illustrated  litera- 
ture from 

G.  D.  MUDDIMAN, 

Land  Agent,  C.P.R., 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


In   the  "Poultry  \ard 


In  the  Poultry  Yard 

Get  the  pullets  into  their  p'  ..nanent 
quarters  this  month. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  start  a  flock. 

Read  Place's  articles  in  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  and  keep  posted.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical manager  of  a  paying  plant. 

Keep  all  vigorous  yearling  hens  another 
year. 

The  Fattening  of  Chickens 

The  profits  obtained  from  marketing 
lean,  poorly  fleshed,  unfinished  chickens 
are  so  small  as  to  be  frequently  discour- 
aging. Many  of  the  packing  houses  and 
larger  produce  dealers  find  it  necessary 
to  go  to  considerable  expense  to  provide 
the  necessary  premises  and  equipment  to 
properly  finish  such  poultry.  The  best 
place  to  feed  poultry  is  on  the  farm,  and, 
if  it  pays  the  packing  houses  to  take  the 
trouble,  it  obviously  would  be  good  busi- 
ness to  do  the  work  on  the  farm. 

Proper  feeding  and  finishing  will  not 
only  greatly  increase  the  weight  of  the 
birds,  but  will  also  enhance  the  value  of 
every  ounce  of  flesh  on  the  carcass,  and 
greatly  reduce  the  proportion  of  offal  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  edible  meat. 


Egg  Circle  Statistics 
In  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1918, 
forty-five  egg  circles  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  representing  2,441  members, 
marketed  377,881  dozen  eggs  to  the  value 
of  $151,892.98.  The  amount  returned  to 
members  was  $141,984.44  the  same  quan- 
tity sold  in  the  usual  way  through  the 
local  stores  would  have  brought  $132,- 
978.36.  Three  circles  sold  6,204  lbs.  live 
poultry  to  the  value  of  $1,757.92  of  which 
$1,445.22  was  returned  to  members. 

The  receipts  of  eggs  at  the  candling 
station  of  P.  E.  I.  Co-operative  Egg  and 
Poultry  Association,  Charlottetown,  for 
the  same  period  were  431,430  dozen. 

Food  Value  of  Eggs 

By   the    Puritan    Hen 

Eggs  are  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  to 
be  had  to  take  the  place  of  meat.  The 
principal  food  element  furnished  by  eggs 
is  protein,  the  nitrogencus  tissue  building 
element,  presence  of  which  in  consider- 
able proportions  also  gives  meats,  fish, 
milk,  cheese,  etc.,  their  special  food  value. 
In  addition  to  protein  eggs  also  furnish 
fat  and  a  number  of  valuable  elements, 
including  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  cal- 
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cium  and  magnesiumim  in  an  easily  as- 
similated form,  and  are  believed  also  to 
be  rich  in  certain  essential  vitalizing  ele- 
ments called  vitamins. 

Like  milk  and  unlike  meats,  eggs  do  not 
contain  substances  convertible  in  the 
body  into  uric  acid.  Their  shells  con- 
stitute the  only  waste  materials.  Ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  portion  is  eaten — a 
high  proportion  compared'  to  other  foods 
is  digested.  No  extended  cooking  is 
necessary  for  eggs  and  therefore  a  sav- 
ing of  time,  labor  and  fuel  in  their  prepar- 
ation when  they  are  compared  with  other 
foods. 


Baby  Chick  Trade 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  people  in  the 
poultry  trade  to  learn  that  during  the 
past  season  between  20,000,000  and  30,- 
000,000  baby  chicks  were  distributed  by 
parcel  post.  Most  of  these  day  old  chicks 
were  sold  at  retail  to  the  public,  and  a 
good  many  oi  them  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  never  raised 
pouilry  before. 


A  New  Market  Plan 

By    John    Pawtuckaway 

The  city  market  building  on  Main  St., 
Vancouver,  for  years  a  failure  under 
various  systems  of  municipal  control,  has 
been  leased  at  $250  a  month  to  the  De- 
fiance Packing  Co.,  which  is  bound  by 
contract  to  sell  farm  produce  at  prices 
keeping  the  maximum  spread  to  25  per 
cent.  The  concern  will  also  sell  fish  at 
stipulated  maximum  prices.  The  man- 
ager, A.  H.  Sherman,  announces  his  in- 
tention of  buying  fruits  in  the  Okanagan  . 
and  general  produce  in  the  Fraser  Valley, 
in  each  case  dealing  direct  with  farmers. 
The  enterprise  has  received  extensive  pub- 
licity, and  when  the  market  opens,  city 
consumers,  tired  of  the  high  prices  they 
have  been  paying,  will  give  the  experi- 
ment hearty  support.  The  leasing  com- 
pany has  power,  if  it  wishes,  to  let  stands 
at  the  market  to  farmers  bringing  in  pro- 
duce. 

Any  move,  calculated  to  reduce  retail 
produce  prices  ought  to  interest  farmers, 
because  reduction  of  the  spread  must  ob- 
viously come  out  of  handling  charges,  and 
will  indirectly  benefit  producers  by  en- 
hancing demand  for  the  article  they  ship. 
The  public  farmers'  market  is  the  short- 
est and  most  generally  satisfactory  route 
between  producer  and  consumer.  In  the 
larger  centres  it  is  usually  a  daily  morn 
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ing  affair;  in  smaller  places,  such  as  New 
Westminster  in  this  province,  it  is  weekly. 
A  somewhat  novel  method  is  the  sale  of 
produce  in  the  public  market  in  wholesale 
packages  only,  effecting  an  economy  in 
labor  for  the  seller  and  a  sav;-  cost  to 
the  purchaser.  Vancouver's  new  -^lan,  so 
far  as  is  known,  is  entirely  new.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, as  those  behind  the  movement  are 
convinced  it  will,  it  ought  to  overturn 
present  conditions  in  the  retail  produce 
business  of  the  city. 

It  has  always  seemed  peculiar  to  many 
that  while  New  Westminster  had  a  very 
successful  public  market,  the  much  larger 
city  of  Vancouver,  a  few  miles  away, 
found  its  city  market  building  a  white 
elephant.  One  reason,  doubtless,  is  the 
monopoly  which  Chinese  gardeners  exer- 
cise in  vegetables.  The  Chinese,  whose 
gardens  are  in  South  Vancouver  and 
Richmond,  a  maximum  of  about  eight 
miles  from  the  centre  of  Vancouver,  cover 
the  entire  city  with  a  regular  house-to- 
house  delivery  system,  probably  surpass- 
ing anything  found  anywhere  else  on  the 
continent. 

They  use  well-painted,  substantial 
wagons  and  fat  contented  horses.  The 
Vancouver  housewife  like  the  system — 
mostly,  she  admits  it. 

This  competition  does  not  extend,  how- 
ever, to  fruits,  meats,  butter,  eggs  and 
poultry,  in  all  of  which  a  spread  limit  of 
25  per  cent.,  to  which  the  city  market 
lessees  are  bound,  would  furnish  difficult, 
and  in  many  cases,  prohibitive  competi- 
tion to  produce  sold  through  the  common 
trade  channels. 

Statistics  collected  in  the  United  States 
have  indicated  that  the  producer's  share 
averages  largest,  a  little  over  70  per  cent, 
with  butter;  that  meats  and  eggs  come 
next,  about  66  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
descending  scale  which  other  products 
make,  fruits  furnish  the  bottom,  growers 
realizing  between  30  and  40  per  cent.  In 
the  light  of  these  figures,  operation  of  a 
25  per  cent,  spread  should  be  excellent  for 
the  interests  at  each  end.  The  middle- 
man under  the  common  system  benefits 
the  most. 

Believing  wholesalers  are  collecting  too 
heavy  a  handling  toll,  the  Vancouver 
council,  under  authority  of  a  Dominion 
order-in-council,  has  ordered  twenty  city 
fruit  and  produce  concerns  to  give  an  ac- 
counting of  business  done  this  year,  in- 
cluding prices  paid  and  prices  sold  at. 


A  Truck  and  Tractor  Exposition 

A  great  truck,  tractor  and  accessories 
exposition  is  being  put  on  in  Chicago  in 
September.  That  the  ten  States  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa  have  half  a  million  trac- 
tor prospects  proves  the  importance  of  the 
exposition  to  the  people  in  U.S.  But  as  the 
war  is  forcing  these  power  machines  on 
to  almost  every  farm  in  the  country,  this 
meeting  will  be  of  great  interest  to  many 
Canadian  farmers,  who  will  likely  take 
advantage  of  the  exposition  to  see  what 
can  be  done  in  this  line.  The  "tanks"  and 
other  motor  developments  of  the  war  are 
going  to  have  a  big  influence  on  the  future 
way  of  handling  our  soils. 


Percherons  and  Clydesdales 

Articles  on  these  two  breeds  of  horses 
appear  in  Farmers'  Magazine  in  the 
autumn  planning  number  of  September 
15th. 
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Molting  Hens  Need  Special  Core 


Lack  of  plumage  and  loss  of  vitality  make  the  molting 
period  a  most  critical  time.  Molting  hens  are  apt  to  contract 
disease  in  this  weakened  condition  unless  you  do  your  part. 

Pratts.  Poultry  Regulator 

is  the  time-tested  tonic  and  conditioner  for  molting  hens.  It  supplies 
the  elements  needed  to  tone  up  the  system,  and  helps  your  hens  to 
shed  the  old  feathers  and  put  on  the  new.  Shortens  the  molt.  Prevents 
disease  by  keeping  the  birds  in  prime  condition  to  resist  the  common 
ailments.  Makes  hens  lay  heavily  when  egg  prices  are  high.  A 
practical  poultry-man  recently  stated:  "When  my  hens  begin  to  drop 
their  feathers,  I  start  right  in  to  use  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  and  I 
have  them   laying  by  the  last   of  November  and  they  lay  all  winter." 

Start  to-day  with  Pratts.  At  your  dealer's  in  popular  priced  pack- 
ages,   also    money-saving   25-lb.   pails    and   100-lb.   bags. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 


Write  for  new  book  on  care  of  poultry.     It's  FREE 


Use  PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR. 
The  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic. 


PRATT   FOOD    CO.    OF   CANADA,  LIMITED 
328D    Carlaw    Ave.,    Toronto.  P-l 
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ill  Your  Silo  Quicker 

With  Less  Power 

All  the  latest  improvements  are  embod- 
ied in  the  various  sizes  of  feed  cutters  we 
make.  Dangers  of  breakage  at  high  speed  are 
eliminated,  and  our  feed  cutters  can  handle  the 
largest  quantities  of  corn  in  quick  time  and  with  the 
least  power. 

Peter  Hamilton 

Feed  Cutters  and  Silo  Fillers 

have  convinced  many  farmers  that  they  positively 
stand  the  test  of  hard  usage.  The  frame  is  well 
built  of  thoroughly  seasoned  timber  which  is  always 
tight  and  rigid. 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  and  Blower  (as  illustrated) 
will  easily  handle  8  to  10  tons  of  corn  per  hour.  The 
cast  iron  Fan  Case  will  with- 
stand the  hard  wear  of  the 
corn  passing  through  at  a  tre- 
mendous speed  far  better 
than  a  steel  case  will. 

A  splendid  feature  of  our  Ensilago 
Cutter  and  Blower  is  the  solid  steel 
knife  and  blower  wheel,  which  can- 
not break  or  blow  to  pieces  from 
excessive  speed  or  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  stone  or  other  for- 
eign  substance.      The    wheel 
weighs  150  pounds  and  gives 
great  momen- 
tum for  heavy 
cutting. 

The  Peter  Hamilton  Co,,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


Exclusive  Territory  Open  to  Good  Dealers* 
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Farmers  of 
Big  Calibre 

THEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  axe  engaged  in  a  biggish 
way  in  production — dairy  pro- 
ducts, live  stock,  grain.  They  are 
merchant  farmers— regarding  farm- 
ing not  merely  as  an  occupation — a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  business. 
And  so  they  read  business  papers — or  the 
business  portions  of  newspapers — with 
keen  interest  and  educated  intelligence. 
Their  outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They 
are  well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be 
leaders,  or  are  acknowledged  leaders. 
They  are  giving  farming  a  new  esteem 
— a  new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  accounts 
are  fat  and  their  holdings  of  securities 
are  sizeable. 

To  farmers  of  the  type  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors  which  affect  markets. 

THE  Editor  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Post,  writing 
always  about  agriculture  in  relation 
to  the  nation's  business.  Another  regu- 
lar contributor  is  the  Editor  of  CANA- 
DIAN GROCER,  who  reviews  each  week 
the  cereal  situation,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  milling.  Other  equally  authori- 
tative men,  in  signed  articles,  contribute 
on  subjects  familiar  to  them.  Always 
there  is  the  story  of  some  man  who  has 
achieved  brilliant  success — a  story  of 
gripping  interest  because  it  is  true, 
graphically  written — a  romance  of  en- 
deavor. 

FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  tour  months'  subscrip- 
tion to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to  get  acquainted  with  it? 

The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  farmer,  or  are 
looking  forward  to  becoming  one,  we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.  THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of  interest  and  profit. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 

Dept.  F.M.,    143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

I  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
weekly,  for  four  months. 

(Signed) 


Our  Rural  Mail  Box 


Roots  and  Herbs 

N.B.,  Ontario. — Could  you  tell  me  if 
there  is  a  market  in  Canada  for  roots  and 
herbs!  And  could  you  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  firms  handling  medicinal  plants. 

Answer. — In  the  past,  several  firms 
have  advertised  with  us  for  roots  and 
herbs.  We  understand  that  some  Cana- 
dian houses  are  on  the  market.  Write  to 
the  National  Drug  and  Chemical  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  the  Park,  Davis 
Co.,  Walkerville,  Canada. 


Sow  Lost  Pigs 

D.  A.  McL,  Ontario. — I  own  a  valuable 
sow  of  the  Yorkshire  breed.  She  far- 
rowed three  weeks  before  her  time  and 
lost  all  her  offspring.  Would  you  advise 
keeping  herl  Wo2ild  she  be  liable  to  re- 
peat the  offence?  This  was  her  first  litter, 
and  is  of  a  good  strain.  I  have  been  rais- 
ing pigs  for  last  twenty  years  and  never 
had  a  similar  case. 

Answer. — Your  experience  is  what 
breeders  occasionally  meet  with  in  the 
young  sow's  first  litter — it  is  likely  the 
sow  has  been  hurt,  or  got  something  in 
her  feed  that  has  temporarily  affected  her. 
I  have  handled  many  young  sows  of  this 
breed,  and  unless  the  sow  was  a  particu- 
lar type  and  pedigree  that  I  wished  to  re- 
tain, I  would  not  take  a  second  chance. 
Pork  is  so  high  that  such  a  loss  is  too 
much,  and  then  you  can  fatten  her,  get  a 
good  price,  and  buy  or  select  another  sow. 
I  was  inspecting  the  O.  A.  C.  herd  at 
Guelph  recently,  some  nice  young  sows 
being  bred  and  ready  for  their  fall  sale 
in  October.  You  might  be  able  to  get  a 
good  one  there  in  her  place. — G. 


Wants   a   Pole    Saw 

F.  C.  M.,  Ontario. — Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  second  hand  pole  saw 
for  an  ordinary  farm,  to  be  run  by  a 
gasoline  engine? 

Answer. — Why  not  advertise  in  Farm- 
ers' Magazine  in  the  classified  section. 
Only  5  cents  a  word. 


this  stage.  Keep  trying  to  milk  with 
hands  and  finally  apply  some  lard  and 
tallow  well  rubed  in.  I  would  not  look 
for  complete  recovery. 


Wants   Strawberries 

Miss  H.  P.  S.,  Ontario. — Where  can  I 
get  Senator  Dunlop  and  Wm.  Belt  vari- 
eties of  strawberries? 

Answer. — You  can  get  the  Senator 
Dunlop  and  Wm.  Belt  varieties  from  H.  L. 
McConnell  &  Son,  of  Port  Burwell,  Ont. 
Also  H.  S.  Downham  of  Strathroy,  Ont., 
advertises  in  the  magazine  to  supply  those 
plants.  If  you  would  write  to  either  of 
these  parties  you  would  get  entire  satis- 
faction. 


Udder  Trouble  In  Young  Cow 

A.  C.  G.,  Ontario. — /  have  a  cow  with 
her  first  calf  which  is  about  one  and  a  half 
months  old.  They  are  both  thrifty  but  I 
fear  the  cow's  udder  is  ruined.  She  does 
not  give  any  milk  at  all  out  of  her  front 
teats.    The  udder  is  hard  but  not  sore. 

Answer. — This  is  a  form  of  mammitis 
or  inflammation  that  is  hard  to  handle  at 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Getting  Rid  of  Skunks 

Mrs.  A.  F.  F.,  Saskatchewan.  —  For 
about  three  years  we  have  been  terribly 
annoyed  by  skunks  under  our  lean-to 
kitchen.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
them  without  causing  a  smell  that  would 
drive  us  from  the  house.  We  have  tried 
to  smoke  them  out  by  pumping  smoke  in 
with  the  blower  of  the  forge  but  they  did 
not  budge.  Another  time  we  tried  to 
drive  them  out  by  burning  sulphur  under 
the  floor  but  with  no  success.  They  are 
said  to  be  good  scavengers,  but  I  found, 
when  I  had  a  hole  cut  in  the  floor  this 
summer  for  inspection,  that  they  carry  a 
good  deal  more  dead  stuff  in  there  than 
they  consume,  and  you  can  imagine  what 
that  is  like  for  those  who  have  to  live 
above  it.  There  is  a  good  high  banking  of 
stone  and  clay  around  the  kitchen  but  no 
matter  how  we  try  we  can't  keep  them 
from  digging  holes  in  and  getting  in 
under. 

If  you  can  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of 
these  pests  we  shall  be  ever  so  grateful? 

Answer. — To  get  rid  of  skunks  under 
your  lean-to  kitchen,  I  would  tighten  up 
the  sides  and  put  some  carbon  disulphide 
on-  a  few  rags  under  the  floor  and  then 
vacate  the  kitchen  for  a  few  hours  until 
the  fumes  had  penetrated.  As  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly explosive  I  would  not  risk  any 
fire  or  lamp  near  until  fumes  had  dissi- 
pated. 

This  will  kill  the  skunks  if  you  can 
make  the  top  tight  so  the  fumes  cannot 
get  out.  I  would  then  throw  some  lime 
under  the  kitchen,  and  dig  around  the 
sides  about  two  feet  below  level  of  ground 
and  put  in  some  chicken  wire  about  2  feet 
below  surface  and  tack  it  to  the  sills.  Then 
fill  up  with  soil.  This  will  keep  others 
from  coming.  If  a  good  dog  is  kept, 
skunks  will  not  come  around  very  much. 
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Harvesting  Sweet  Clover 

"Harvesting  sweet  clover  seed  is  a 
relatively  easy  task,"  says  Prof.  Alvin 
Kezer,  of  the  Agricultural  College.  Prof. 
Kezer  suggests  the  following:  The 
method  to  use  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
tools  available,  and  upon  the  size  of  the 
patch  which  is  to  be  harvested.  If  any 
considerable  amount  is  to  be  harvested, 
the  self-rake  is  a  good  tool  to  use,  as  it 
will  cut  the  crop  with  as  little  shattering 
as  almost  any  tool  available.  Where  the 
self-rake  is  used,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  seed  pods  on  the  crop  should  be  al- 
lowed to  mature.  Whether  they  are  ripe 
can  be  determined  by  the  color,  which  is 
brown  or  dark  in  the  mature  pods.  The 
cut  crop  should  be  allowed  to  wilt  a  little 
bit  in  the  swath  before  being  put  into 
small,  well-built  cocks  for  curing.  A  good 
deal  of  seed  which  has  not  fully  matured 
at  cutting  will  mature  in  the  swath  and 
cock. 

"If  a  self-rake  is  not  available,  the  crop 
may  be  cut  with  the  mowing  machine. 
In  this  case  it  is  usually  desirable  to  mow 
the  seed  crop  a  little  earlier  than  where 
the  self-rake  is  used,  as  the  danger  of 
shattering  is  greater.  That  is,  the  sweet 
clover  should  be  cut  for  seed,  if  cut  with 
the  mower,  when  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  seed  pods  are  fully  matured.  It 
should  be  raked  almost  at  once  and  put 
into  cocks  to  cure.  The  raking  should 
be  done  while  the  stems  and  leaves  are 
still  moist  and  tough  so  that  there  will 
be  only  a  minimum  amount  of  shatter- 
ing, because  of  breaking  off  of  the  vine 
stems  which  carry  the  seed  pods. 

"No  matter  what  method  is  employed, 
the  crop  is  ready  to  thrash  as  soon  as 
the  straw  is  well  cured." 


The  Fall  Plowing 

Valuable  as  is  the  plowing  of 
a  field  once,  a  second  plowing  is  re- 
quired in  most  fields  to  leave  the  soil 
in  the  best  condition  for  making  a  satis- 
factory seed  bed.  In  most  fields  the  first 
plowing  should  be  done  with  a  wide- 
sheared  plow  and  jointer.  The  aim  is  to 
get  all  the  weeds  entirely  covered.  Not 
a  weed  head  should  be  left  unburied.  This 
plowing  need  not  be  deeper  than  four 
inches,  but  it  should  be  well  done.  Often 
this  plowing  requires  a  good  deal  of 
patience  as  the  ground  is  hard  and  the 
plow  has  a  way  of  bouncing  over  the  hard 
places.  The  riding  plow  and  the  tractor 
plow  have  done  a  good  deal  to  correct  the 
difficulties  of  plowing  spots  that  are  the 
reverse  of  mellow,  but  even  with  these 
heavy  plows  there  still  is  reason  to  prac- 
tice thoroughness. 

When  the  seeds  in  the  soil  are  well 
started  after  the  first  plowing  good  is 
done  by  giving  the  field  a  stroke  of  the 
drag  harrow.  Millions  of  germinated 
weeds  are  destroyed  in  this  way  while 
other  seeds  are  started  growing. 

The  second  plowing  should  go  an  inch 
or  two  deeper  than  the  first  plowing, 
though  very  little  of  the  soil  that  hither- 
to has  not  been  cultivated  should  be 
turned  up.  The  last  thing  to  be  done 
with  the  field  is  to  run  the  water-furrows 
— a  precaution  that  is  neglected  all  too 
frequently.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  good  plowing  is  the  basis  of  good 
crop  growing.  Experienced  farmers  com- 
plain that  weeds  are  on  the  increase.  In 
the  end  it  will  be  found  that  the  plow  is 
the  best  destroyer  of  weeds  and  the  best 
of  all  farm  implements  for  putting  the 
soil  into  the  physical  condition  in  which 
it  makes  the  best  use  of  moisture  and 
air  and  sunshine  and  added  fertilizers. 


iT^HSklsr?  Harness   Show 

m5]    '      National     LxhlDltlOIl 


For  many  years  this  company  has  had  an  exhibit 
of  Harness  and  Saddlery  at  the  National  Ex- 
hibition. This  year  we  shall  occupy  our  usual 
place — 

Under  the  Grand  Stand.  We  want  Farmers  and 
Harness  Dealers  to  Come  to  See  Us — Please. 


J  THIS 
[TAG 
jlS    THE 

DEMABI 


.MUELTBEES* 


Many  new  and  interesting   items  and  we   can  quote  prices,  too. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Automobile  Accessories  suited  to  the  harness 

trade,   which   they   can   handle   with   assured   profit. 

For  the  HarnCSS   Trade       Geta  copy  of  our  booklet  when  you  call  at  our 

Exhibit. 

Samuel  Trees  &  Co.,  Limited,     VsSe     42  Wellingtonj[St.*E.,|Toronto 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 

110  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario 
Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto 

College  Reopens  Tuesday,  1st  October,  1918 

Calendar  sent  on  application 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE,  V.  S.,  M  Sc,  Principal 


The  Fence 
For  Real  Protection 


gives  life  time  service.     Is  made  of  the 
best  Open  Hearth  steel  fence  wire,  all  im- 
purities burned  out,  all  thestrength  and  tough- 
ness left  in.     Makes  the  fence  elastic  and  springy.  *^5! 
Will  not  snap  or  break  undev  sudden  shocks  or  quick  atmos-     ■ 
pheric  changes.     Galvanized  to  p -event  rust  and  the  coating 
will  not  flake,  peel  or  chip  off.    Can  be  erected  over  the  most 
hilly  and  uneven  ground,  without  buckling,  snapping  or  kinking. 
Every  joint  is  locked  together  with  the  well-known  "Peerless 
Lock."     The  heavy    stay  wires  we  use  prevent  sagging  and 
require  only  about  half  as  many  posts  as  other  fences. 

Send  for  catalog.  It  also  describes  our  farm  gates,  poultry 
fencing  and  ornamental  fencing.  Agents  nearly  everywhere. 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory, 

THE  BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 
.Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Harailtou,  Ontario 


fWll  C-N  YOU* 
V^fa&O  WESI 

\\Vi 


• 


We 

H  Ave  Lowest  Fare 

THE  Scenic  Route 

and  the  Service,  too 


Comfortable  trains 
leave  Toronto  10  p.m. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  for  Winni- 
peg and  all  points  in 
Western  Canada. 


For  information,  descriptive  literature  and  tickets  apply  to  your 
nearest  C.N.R.  Ticket  Agent,  or  write  General  Passenger  Depart- 
ment, 68  King  Street  East,  Toronto.  jqj 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
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Make 
lots  of 
CIDER 

! 


It    will    be    in    big    demand    the 
coming  winter 

Order  a 

Mount    Gilead    Cider 
or  Grape  Juice  Press 

Made     in     sizes     to    produce    from    ten     to 
four    hundred    barrels    per   day. 

Thousands     are     making    big     money     with 
these    presses.        You    will,    too. 

Write 

The  Brown,  Boggs  Company,  Limited 
Hamilton,    Ontario 

Canadian  Agents,  for  further  particulars 


**. 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 

down  to  the  last  forkful 

-T-HE  HYLO  SILO  iiper- 

-*■  fectly  air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  around  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  ef 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pise.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

Gilsoo  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  413  VorkSt. 
(4)  ,q  unelph 


X 


For  Our  Subscribers 
Information 


Every  subscription  is  en- 
tered under  the  name  of 
the  town  from  which  the 
subscription  is  received.  If 
you  change  your  address 
and  desire  to  receive  your 
magazine  without  delay,  al- 
ways give  us  your  old  ad- 
dress in  addition  to  your 
new  one,  otherwise  we  are 
unable  to  make  the  correc- 
tion in  our  mailing  list.  As 
we  publish  fourteen  maga- 
zines and  newspapers, 
please  mention  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE    in    your    letter. 


THE|MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University?  Avenue,    Toronto,   Ont. 


HYLO  SILO 


Building  &  Construction 


PUMPS  FOR  MILK 

By    Mark    Meredith 


AS  MILK  is  a  delicate  mixer  fluid  or 
emulsion,  handling  in  bulk  for  the 
various  preventative  processes  requires 
care.  Pumping  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. But  pumping  is  the  easiest  and 
most  convenient  method  of  mechanical 
distribution  in  the  central  dairy.  In  this 
question  of  pumping  milk  the  hydraulic 
engineer  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
some  special  problems.  Because  churn- 
ing breaks  up  the  structure  of  the  fluid 
and  high  velocity  effects  separation  of  the 
cream,  a  rotary  pump  of  centrifugal  type 
is  ruled  out  both  by  its  action  and  the 
high  speed  needed.  The  pump  employed 
must  be  slow  running  and  positive;  this 
is,  however,  only  the  beginning  of  the 
subject.  It  must  be  so  constructed  that 
the  entire  machine  can  be  readily,  speed- 
ily, and  easily  dismantled  for  daily  scald- 
ing and  thorough  cleaning.  It  must,  so 
far  as  the  hydraulic  end  is  concerned, 
resolve  itself  into  its  component  parts  in 
the  hands  of  unskilled  labor,  and  this 
must  be  done  with  the  minimum  of  time 
and  trouble.  However,  such  separation 
must  expose  every  nook  and  cranny  to 
the  operation  of  steam  or  boiling  water, 
and  no  interstices  should  be  present  to 
form  lodgment  for  sour  particles  to  con- 
taminate the  successive  days'  operations. 
Ordinary  piston  packing  of  leathers  are 
ruled  out  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
valves,  if  used,  must  be  metal.  There  are 
two  types  in  use,  neither  of  which  are 
ideal;  both  are  reciprocating  vertical 
pumps  of  4  in.  to  6  in.  bore.  One,  is 
valveless  a  ball-and-socket  joint  in  wrist 
plate  giving  partial  rotation  to  a  plunger 
which  has  ports  for  inlet  and  exhaust;  the 
other  is  of  the  well-known  slotted  cross- 
head  disc  crank  type.  In  both  cases,  top 
and  bottom,  as  also  inlet  and  outlet  of 
pump  barrel  are  of  hose  connection  type. 
The  removal  of  tail  rod  from  guide  is  ef- 
fected by  a  foresquare  wedge  device 
which  impinges  upon  a  circular  bearing 
through  which  tail-rod  works.  What 
really  is  wanted  is  a  slow-running  posi- 
tive rotary  which  can  be  dismantled  in, 
say,  10  sec.  for  thorough  cleansing.  The 
market  for  such  a  pump  is  not  consider- 
able. Syphoning  unfortunately  will  not 
elevate  liquid,  but  it  is  extensively  util- 
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ized  for  milk;  the  cleansing  of  a  simple 
syphon  is  very  easy,  and  for  this  reason 
it  finds  favor  in  the  large  dairy. 


Planning   the   Residence 

The  living  room  should  be  where  the 
best   view   can   be  obtained. 

If  there  is  only  one  fireplace  in  the 
building  it  is  generally  placed  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  but  sometimes  in  the  library. 

A  vestibule  helps  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
and  should  be  included  provided  it  can  be 
built  without  spoiling  the  outer  appear- 
ance of  the  building,  especially  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  temperature  gets 
below  zero.  On  small  buildings  they  are 
usually  left  off. 

The  dining-room  should  be,  if  possible, 
in  close  connection  to  the  living-room,  and 
should  be  a  pleasant  room.  If  it  can  be 
avoided  the  main  windows  should  not  be 
toward  the  west,  unless  shaded  by  trees  01 
other  buildings.  This  room  should  have  a 
space  for  a  sideboard,  or  have  one  built  in 
the  wall.  The  opening  between  the  living 
and  dining-room  is  generally  large,  5  feet 
or  more  wide  and  7  feet  high.  Sometimes 
sliding  doors  are  used  and  sometimes 
French  doors;  sometimes  a  colonnade  is 
built  between  the  two  rooms  with  a  book- 
case on  one  side. 

A  library  should  be  in  connection  with  a 
hallway  if  possible,  and  very  often  opens 
from  the  living-room,  having  sliding  or 
French  doors  between  them.  It  should 
have  plenty  of  light.  A  fireplace  adds  to 
the  appearance  of  this  room. 

The  kitchen  should  be  in  close  connec- 
tion to  the  dinning-room.  Some  of  them 
have  a  direct  opening  to  the  dining  room 
and  others  have  a  pantry  between  them. 
The  majority  of  the  housewives  prefer  to 
have  all  cupboards,  sink  and  tables  in  the 
kitchen,  and  just  have  enough  room  in  the 
kitchen  to  allow  for  all  of  the  kitchen 
furniture  and  no  more.  Space  should  be 
allowed  for  a  kitchen  range  or  gas  range, 
a  kitchen  table,  cabinet,  cupboard  and 
sink.  The  icebox  is  also  sometimes  placed 
in  the  kitchen,  but  most  all  prefer  to  have 
it  in  a  rear  vestibule  or  have  it  placed  in 
the  outside  wall  so  that  it  can  be  filled 
with  ice  from  the  outside  instead  of  bring- 
ing the  ice  through  the  kitchen.  The 
door  to  the  cellarway  should  be  from  the 
kitchen  if  possible.    A  clothes  closet  from 
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the  kitchen  is  very  convenient,  though 
sometimes  the  rear  vestibule  answers  that 
purpose. 

If  on  the  first  floor,  bedrooms  should  not 
enter  direct  from  the  kitchen  or  dining- 
room.  For  the  bedrooms  on  the  second 
floor  there  should  be  a  hallway  large 
enough  so  that  all  rooms  can  be  entered 
from  the  hallway;  the  bathroom  should  be 
convenient  to  the  bedrooms  and  also  enter 
from  the  hallway.  Each  bedroom  should 
have  a  good  sized  clothes  closet  with 
plenty  of  hooks  and  at  least  two  shelves 
to  each  closet;  two  or  three  drawers  are 
very  convenient  in  a  closet. 

A  linen  closet  should  be  built  in  the  hall- 
way on  the  second  floor  or  close  to  where 
the  bedrooms  are  and  should  be  at  least 
3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep ;  put 
three  drawers  below  the  base  shelf  and 
two  doors  above  with  two  or  three  shelves. 

A  clothes  chute  should  run  from  the 
hall  or  bathroom  to  the  basement  and 
should  not  be  less  than  10  inches  square 
and  have  a  door  opening  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  with  doors  10  x  24  inches. 

A  medicine  closet  in  the  bathroom  is 
very  necessary  and  should  be  about  16  x 
20  inches  and  about  3  inches  deep  in  the 
clear.  A  mirror  door  is  very  often  used 
and  then  placed  directly  above  the 
lavatory.  Sometimes  they  are  built  in 
the  wall. 

The  stairs  to  the  basement  should  be 
from  the  kitchen  or  a  small  hallway  ad- 
joining it,  and  if  it  can  be  so  arranged 
nave  a  landing  or  platform  even  with  the 
grade  and  have  an  outside  grade  door. 
The  cellar  stairs  should  be  easy  going,  as 
they  are  used  nearly  as  much  as  the  ones 
to  the  second  story.  Stairs  to  the  second 
floor  are  built  from  a  stair  hall  or  living- 
room,  or  sometimes  the  dining-room. 
They  should  be  built  so  as  to  land  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  second  floor  as  possible, 
so  as  to  avoid  long  hallways  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  The  attic  stairs  can  be  directly 
over  the  main  stairs  but  should  if  pos- 
sible start  from  the  hallway  on  the  second 
floor  and  should  be  closed  by  having  a 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 


Get  a  Drainage  Plan 

The  O.A.C.  will  be  glad  to  help  every 
farmer  out  in  his  drainage  troubles. 
Write  them  for  particulars. 


Yardage  Rates  Raised 

For  the  first  time  in  fifty-two  years 
yardage  rates  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards 
were  raised,  the  new  schedule  going  into 
effect  August  19.  The  charge  for  cattle 
is  now  30  cents  per  head,  calves  20  cents, 
hogs  10  cents  and  sheep  5  cents,  the  in- 
crease being  5  cents  on  cattle  and  calves 
and  2  cents  on  hogs  and  sheep. 


Velvet  Beans  in  U.  S. 

The  velvet  bean  is  the  most  vigorous- 
growing  annual  legume  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  introduction  and 
discovery  of  early-maturing  varieties  the 
area  planted  to  velvet  beans  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  less  than  1,000,000 
acres  in  1915  to  more  than  5,000,000  acres 
in  1917.  One  or  more  varieties  of  velvet 
beans  can  be  grown  successfully  in  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  cotton  belt.  The 
Georgia  and  Alabama  varieties  consti- 
tuted at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  acreage 


Guaranteed 

Furnace  Results 

Heat — sufficient  volume  to  warm  the  home, 

— even  distribution  to  all  the  rooms  in  the  home, 
— the  right  quality  to  keep  the  home  healthy, 
— at  a  reasonable  cost  for  fuel, 
■ — with  minimum  effort  in  management,  and 
— without  dust,  smoke,  ash  or  gas  escaping  into 
the  air  of  the  home. 

Those  are  the  results  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  your  furnace.  Those  are  what  you  should  insist 
on  getting  from  it. 

The  Sunshine  Furnace,  installed  the  McClary 
way,  gives  those  results. 

It  has  been  getting  those  results  in  every  kind  of 
home  and  building  throughout  Canada  for  eighteen  years. 

The  Sunshine  Furnace  when  installed  the  McClary 
way  is  sold  with  the  absolute  guarantee  that  you  will 
get  those  results. 

Engineering  Service  Free. 

McClary's  own  heating  engineers  are  at  your  service  when  you  buy  a 
Sunshine  Furnace,  to  give  you  free  expert  advice  on  your  home-heating  require- 
ments. Write  to  the  nearest  McClary  Branch,  and  ask  for  particulars  about  this 
service.  A  booklet,  "Comfort  in  the  Home,"  makes  clear  all  the  things  y»u  want 
to  ka*w  about  furnaces  and  it  is  sent  free  on  request. 

McClary*s 

Sunshine 

furnace 

London  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Calgary  St.  John,  N.B.  Hamilton  Edmonton  Saskatooa 


ST.    MARGARET'S    COLLEGE. 

TORONTO         A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS       CANADA 
FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  prom  preparatory  to  honour  matriculation, 

FULL       COMMERCIAL        COURSE — MUSIC; — ART — HOUSEHOLD       SCIENCE — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION GAMES SWIMMING 

Mrs.  George  Dickson,  President  Miss  Isobel  G.  Brown,  Principal 

Miss  Florence  Neelands,  B.A,  Held  of  Senior  House  Miss  Marjory  a.  Ford,  Head  of  Junior  House 

School  Reopens     Tuesday,  September  lTtli  Calendar  tent  on  application 
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Says  the  Deputy  Sheriff: 
"You  bet  I  have 
an  Iver  Johnson 

"  It  can't  go  off  in  my  pocket 
and  I  don't  have  to  lock  it  up 
when  I'm  home.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  discharge  an  Iver 
Johnson,  and  that  is  to  pull  the 
trigger  'way  back.  It  can't  go  off 
accidentally. 

"  No  one  need  fear  an  Iver 
Johnson  except  the  fellow  who 
also  fears  the  law." 

The  name  Iver  'Johnson  has 
always  stood  for  safety  and  high 
value.  You  will  be  glad  you  bought 
an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver.  You 
will  appreciate  the  protection  it 
gives  you  and  your  family.  It  is 
the  revolver  for  the  person  unac- 
customed to  firearms. 

"RRPTT1  *  Three  Iver  Johnson  Book- 
•*•  •*-x-L-'-1-'  •  lets.  Mention  the  ones 
you  want.  A— "Firearms"  (shotguns 
and  revolvers),  B  —  "Bicycles",  C  — 
"Motorcycles". 

IVER  JOHNSON'S   ARMS  &  CYCLE 

WORKS 
347    River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
99  Chambers  St.  717  Market  St. 

New  York  San  Francisco 


IVER  JDHNSDN 

t  REVOLVER  i 


mu 


CJ-*-  Lowest  Prices 

thipped  subject  to  inspection 

N.  SMITH,  138  York  Street,  Toronto 
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CANADA'S     EGGS     FOR     BRITAIN'S 
BREAKFAST 

Continued  from  page  11 

Many  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
an  egg  very  readily  absorbs  moisture  and 
odors,  and  that  molds  will  easily  develop 
inside  an  egg  when  conditions  of  storage 
are  not  correct. 

Hundreds  of  thousands — perhaps  mil- 
lions— of  eggs  are  spoiled  every  year  as  a 
result  of  carelessness  in  storing,  usually 
while  being  held  for  market  or  shipment. 
A  clean,  dry,  cool  place  is  necessary. 
Receptacles  in  which  eggs  are  kept  should 
not  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Males 
should  not  run  with  hens  kept  only  for 
laying  market  eggs,  and  males  should  be 
taken  away  from  breeding  hens  as  soon 
as  the  hatching  is  over.  This  will  avert 
considerable  loss  and  dissatisfaction  re- 
sulting from  partially  hatched  eggs. 
A  fertile  egg  will  easily  undergo  partial 
incubation  if  kept  in  a  warm  place  during 
the  summer. 

There  is  no  economy  in  packing  eggs 
carelessly.  A  couple  of  broken  eggs, 
without  mentioning  several  badly  smeared 
ones,  will  pay  for  clean  brands  and  fillers 
for  an  egg  case.  Eggs  sent  to  market  in 
a  basket  and  shaken  up  over  a  rough  road 
are  certainly  not  the  kind  that  will  stand 
shipping  by  rail  and  by  sea,  and  by  rail 
again.  An  egg  is  an  egg — and  a  very 
delicate  organism  at  that — also  becoming 
more  valuable  every  year.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  devoted  to  storing,  packing 
and  handling. 

SOME  SELLING  IDEAS 

For  the  successful  conduct  of  any  busi- 
ness it  is  just  as  necessary  to  sell  well 
as  to  buy  well — economical  buying  and 
selling  being  powerful  factors  of  success. 
One  of  the  great  setbacks  at  present 
influencing  the  poultry  industry  in  Can- 
ada is  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the  con- 
sumer at  a  minimum  cost.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that,  in  their  journey  from 
farm  to  table,  our  eggs  pass  through  too 
many  hands,  incurring  too  much  useless 
exposure  which  means  a  reduction  in  re- 
ceipts to  the  producers  and  an  increase  in 
price  to  the  consumer.  As  a  business 
principle  it  may  well  be  asserted  that  in- 
creased cost  without  added  value  is  loss. 
Under  the  present  general  system  of  sell- 
ing eggs  there  is  too  much  difference  be- 
tween the  price  received  by  the  producer 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer — all 
this  is  swallowed  up  in  transportation  and 
storage  charges,  and  middlemen's  profits. 

It  seems  difficult  to  find  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  middlemen  should  be  en- 
titled to  more  profit  for  merely  handling 
a  commodity  than  the  farmer  whose  in- 
vestment and  labor  and  material  are 
involved  in  its  production. 

Here  is  an  instance:  A  producer  ship- 
ped a  case  of  strictly  fresh  selected  eggs 
to  a  Toronto  dealer.  On  the  day  the  eggs 
were  received  in  Toronto,  the  price 
charged  to  retailers  for  the  same  grade 
of  eggs  was  40  cents  per  dozen.  The 
dealer  paid  the  producer  33  cents  gross 
per  dozen,  and  deducted  express  charges; 
the  producer  receiving  $9.30  for  material, 
labor  and  interest  on  investment,  while 
the  dealer  took  $2.70  for  receiving  and 
re-selling  them.  If  the  eggs  were  placed 
in  cold  storage  there  would  be  additional 
profit  to  the  dealer. 

It  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  any 
method  of  selling  be  established  which 
would  prevent  dealers  from  earning  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  investment  in- 
volved and  compensate  him  for  labor  ex- 
penses, but  with  the  expansion  of  the  Can- 
adian poultry  industry  in  view  it  is  im- 


perative that  some  effective  means  be 
employed  by  the  proper  authorities  who 
will  honestly  and  conscientiously  see  that 
the  dealers'  profit  is  kept  within  fair 
limits.  Experiments  on  co-operative  sell- 
ing now  under  way  give  promise  of  much 
advancement  in  methods  of  reaching  the 
consumer,  and  if  such  a  system  of  selling 
and  storing  receives  encouragement  and 
is  conducted  under  proper  provincial  or 
federal  supervision  a  great  step  forward 
can  be  expected.  Producers  will  find 
temporary  relief  by  selling  poultry  pro- 
ducts direct  to  consumer  or  retailer,  but 
of  course  such  a  method  would  not  be 
practicable  if  production  is  conducted  on 
an  export  basis. 

In  this  discussion  it  has  been  the 
writer's  aim  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  production 
of  eggs  and  poultry  as  an  industry  espe- 
cially when  conducted  with  other  farming 
operations,  also  to  suggest  in  view  of 
our  geographical  situation  and  our  politi- 
cal relations  with  Great  Britain,  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  increasing  our 
export  trade  with  the  Motherland.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  intended  to  suggest  that 
poultry  keeping  offers  any  inducements 
as  a  get-rich-quick  scheme  or  even  of 
making  an  easy  living  without  working; 
but  rather  to  show  that  by  well  directed 
and  persistent  effort  it  can  be  conducted 
as  a  valuable  and  dignified  industry. 

While  the  present  increased  cost  of  feed 
and  labor  has  not  been  entirely  offset  by 
the  advanced  prices  received  for  products 
there  is  possibility  of  making  up  and  per- 
haps even  counterbalancing  the  differ- 
ence by  more  careful  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  more  efficient  operation  and  better 
methods  of  selling. 

Judging  from  the  improvements  in 
methods  of  artificial  hatching  and  raising 
of  chicks  during  the  last  decade,  it  would 
not  seem  over  sanguine  to  anticipate  that 
still  further  progress  will  be  made,  en- 
abling us  to  hatch  and  raise  larger  num- 
bers of  birds  without  materially  increas- 
ing labor  costs. 

The  advantage  we  enjoy  in  the  way  of 
comparatively  cheap  land;  our  extensive 
and  efficient  methods  of  growing  feed; 
our  constantly  improving  methods  of 
transportation  and  refrigeration;  our 
capacity  for  doing  things  on  a  large  scale 
— all  these  advantages,  compared  with  the 
limited  facilities  existing  in  the  more 
densely  populated  European  countries 
serve  to  emphasize  our  opportunity. 
Recognizing  that  success  in  an  individual 
represents  the  sum  total  of  many  small 
things  well  done;  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  an  industry  depends  upon  the  success 
of  the  individuals  engaged,  it  would  be  no 
idle  dream  to  see  the  day  when  our  Cana- 
dian poultry  industry  will  take  its  proper 
place  among  the  great  commercial  ac- 
tivities, and  our  products  bearing  the 
brand  of  the  Maple  Leaf  will  stand 
second  to  none  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 


Shorthorn  Directors  Increase  Prize  Ap- 
propriations 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  at  the 
July  meeting,  recognizing  the  increased 
expense  involved  in  fitting,  shipping  and 
exhibiting  at  the  season's  shows,  volun- 
tarily increased  its  appropriations  50  per 
cent.,  this  to  apply  at  forty-seven  of  the 
leading  state  and  district  fairs  in  the  U.S. 
The  Shorthorn  prize  appropriations  had 
already  been  increased  nearly  $20,000 
over  1917.  The  total  amount  of  cash 
prizes  available  this  year  to  exhibitors  of 
Shorthorns  throughout  the  United  States 
is  far  beyond  the  $200,000  mark. 


What  Co-operation  Did  for  Denmark 

The  Central  Agency  Did  a  Business  of  Over  $17,000,000. 


r\ENMARK  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
*J  half  the  size  of  New  Brunswick.  At 
one  time  much  of  it  was  a  bleak  waste 
of  sand  dunes.  Only  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  mainland  and  the  neighboring 
islands  were  considered  fit  for  agricul- 
ture. In  addition,  the  country  was  im- 
poverished by  the  Napoleonic  wars  and 
by  the  robbery  of  the  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  by  Germany  in  1866. 
Yet,  to-day,  Denmark,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  is  the  wealthiest  country 
,n  Europe.  It  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country  and  poverty  is  very  rare. 
Owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  land 
tenure,  89  per  cent,  of  the  families  own 
their  own  farms  and  houses. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  Den- 
mark's phenomenal  prosperity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  system  of  education.  This 
includes  the  long-term  elementary 
schools,  circulating  schools,  travelling 
experts,  school  and  state  bulletins,  iax- 
mers'  clubs,  educational  camp  meetings 
and  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
There  are  now  70  high  schools  and  29 
agricultural  colleges  in  Denmark  and  old 
as  well  as  young  people  attend  them — 
the  former  for  periods  of  a  week  or  two 
at  a  time  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
social  problems  and  kindred  subjects  as 
they  appear  in  other  countries  all  over 
the  world.  After  completing  the  high 
school  and  agricultural  college  courses 
students  enter  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. There  they  come  to  understand 
the  complexity  of  modern  business  and 
to  regard  agriculture  not  only  as  a 
science  of  production,  but  as  a  system 
of  distribution. 

The  success  of  rural  co-operation  de- 
pends in  a  very  large  measure  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  land  tenure.  Co- 
operation cannot  well  succeed  in  a  coun- 
try where  tenancy  predominates.  In 
Denmark,  legislation  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  providing 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  upon  50-year 
loans  at  four  per  cent.  At  this  rate,  a 
laborer  who  has  one-tenth  the  purchase 
price  of  a  parcel  of  land  can  borrow  the 
other  nine-tenths,  either  from  a  state 
bank,  or  from  one  of  the  536  co-operative 
savings  banks.  There  are  approximately 
240,000  farms  in  Denmark,  averaging  a 
little  over  40  acres  each,  and  varying 
in  size  from  1%  acres  to  150  acres,  not 
including  a  few  large  estates.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  land  is  not  so  evenly 
distributed  as  to  destroy  personal  in- 
itiative, one  of  the  dangers  pointed  out 
by  the  opponents  of  co-operation.  On  the 
contrary,  co-operation  in  Denmark  has 
encouraged  personal  initiative  and,  in 
aping  so,  has  checked  the  evils  of  in- 
dividualism, a  most  important  and  bene- 
ficent result. 

Agricultural  co-operation  began  in 
Denmark  in  1882  when  the  first  co- 
operative creamery  was  established, 
practically  all  the  milk  produced  is  now 
handled  by  the  hundreds  of  co-operative 
dairies.  These,  with  the  aid  of  cow-test- 
ing associations  have  made  Denmark  one 
■of  the  leading  dairy  countries  of  the 
world.  Danish  butter  has,  for  a  genera- 
+i,0n  £,*  least>  commanded  a  premium  on 
the  British  market.  Then,  too,  co- 
operative  bacon-curing    and    egg-export 


C.    L.    Smith,    Woodstock,    N.B., 
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Brunswick. 

societies  have  developed  the  pork  and 
poultry  industries  respectively  in  splen- 
did fashion. 

Coincident  with  the  growth  of  co- 
operative marketing  there  has  developed 
co-operative  wholesale  purchasing  of 
such  commodities  as  seeds,  fertilizers, 
machinery,  and,  in  fact,  every  necessity 
for  the  operation  and  upkeep  of  the  farm. 
In  1908,  the  central  wholesale  agency 
transacted  a  business  valued  at  $17,500,- 
000. 


AT  THE  CAYUGA  PICNIC 

Some  Sketches  of  The  Farmer  Speakers 
There 

By   A.   S.  T.,   in   the  "Weekly  Sun." 

A  RTHUR  HAWKES,  one  of  the  faith- 
•**•  ful  "no  truck  nor  trade  with  the 
Yankees"  trucksters,  who  has  lately  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  warm  his  bones  in 
the  United  Farmers'  bed,  was  present 
last  week  and  delivered  a  lengthy  oration 
on  the  sins  of  our  responsible  Govern- 
ment, which  has  shifted  its  responsibili- 
ties by  means  of  Orders-in-Council. 

"Now  there's  a  lot  in  what  he  says," 
was  the  comment  of  more  than  one  man 
on  Arthur's  Chautauqua  lecture,  in  which 
a  wealth  of  information  was  brought  out, 
jewelled  and  bedecked  with  pearls  of  wit, 
such  as  only  Arthur  and  his  side-kick, 
Gadsby,  and  several  others  favored  of 
the  gods,  can  summon.  It  is  only  fair 
and  just  to  say  that  he  made  a  good  im- 
pression on  his  audience — an  impression 
which  was  only  slightly  marred  by  the 
number  of  words  which  he  used  and  the 
length  of  time  required  in  delivering 
them. 

In  other  words,  Arthur  filled  the  stage 
to  the  limit,  crowding  the  succeeding 
speakers  into  narrower  limits. 

One  omission,  and  possibly  one  only, 
was  made  by  the  versatile  Mr.  Hawkes, 
who  failed  to  explain  how  his  path  came 
to  be  diverted  from  that  of  his  flag-wav- 
ing friends  of  1911.  Was  it  solely  over 
the  Orders-in-Council,  or  has  he  sloughed 
off  his  anti-reciprocity  principles? 


C.  W.  Gurney 

A  man  tremendously  and  passionately 
in  earnest  is  C.  W.  Gurney,  who  has  led 
in  the  battle  against  the  Ottawa  clique 
that  has  dominated  the  operation  of  the 
M.  S.  A.  in  its  relation  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Gurney  at  the  same  time  brings  a 
remarkably  high  ideal  of  public  service 
into  his  work — a  religious  zeal.  One  who 
hears  him  realizes  that  Mr.  Gurney's  re-lj 
ligious  principles  run  very  close  to  his 
conviction,  that  by  organizing  farmers 
the  Dominion  over  for  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding and  participation  in  the- 
government  of  their  country  the  country 
is  being  made  much  better  to  live  in. 

Few    men    in    the    movement    have    a 
higher  conception  of  the  ideals  of  citizen-, 
ship   than   he;   and   still  fewer  men   are1 
prepared  to  sacrifice  as  he  has  for  the 
conception.     On  the  platform  his  virile;: 
and   striking  words   are   always   worthy  ' 
of  attention.     He  appears  to  be  a  com- 
ing force  in  the  U.  F.  O.,  with  which  he  ' 
has  been  identified  from  the  first. 

Col.  J.  Z.  Fraser 

Col.  J.  Z.  Fraser,  a  prominent  Con- 
servative, a  militia  officer  of  long  stand- 
ing, for  years  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  farmers'  movement,  and  a  hard- 
working, successful  farmer  himself,  is 
one   of   the   pillars    of   the    U.F.O. 

He  has  a  broad  viewpoint  and  busi- 
ness experience,  and  brings  a  strong 
personality  into  the  "councils  of  war" 
so  frequently  held. 

"If  we  could  get  a  man  like  Jack 
Fraser,"  said  one  man,  "a  Tory  of  the 
Tories  to  stand  for  Parliament  I'd 
vote  and  I'd  work  for  him — and  I  am 
one  of  the  blankedest  Grits  ever  was." 

This  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  Colonel's 
stand  with  his  friends.  In  his  speech 
he  dealt  with  the  recent  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' open  letter  to  farmers  of  Can- 
ada, meeting  many  of  the  arguments 
in  a  moderate  but  convincing  way. 

J.  J.  Morrison 

The  best  known  man  in  the  move- 
ment is  J.  J.  Morrison,  secretary  of  the 
U.F.O. ,  who  goes  up  and  down  the  length 
of  the  province,  and  even  the  Dominion, 
carrying  the  flaming  torch  that  sets  the' 
heather  afire  wherever  privileged  in- 
terests would  seek  to  hide  and  find  cover. 

Plain,  homely  arguments  fall  plausibly 
from  the  lips  of  "Morrison,"  as  he  is 
known  by  his  friends — he  MAY  have  a 
first  name,  but  the  writer  has  never  yet 
solved  the  secret  of  the  "J.  J."  De- 
liberately he  never  gets  very  high  up 
in  the  clouds  with  his  theories  or  his 
oratory — rather  he  chooses  with  a  vein 
of  rugged  humor  to  put  across  hard, 
solid  facts,  and  rural  economics  that  are 
sometimes  brushed  aside  with  the  state- 
ment that  "Oh,  farmers  are  kickers, 
anyhow." 

Whether  "they"  are  or  not,  Morrison 
IS.  He  has  kicked  the  U.F.O.  into  such 
shape  that  it  now  has  20,000  farmers 
in  Ontario  studying  the  rural  situation 
and   asking   disturbing  "Whys." 

He  kicked  to  such  good  purpose  that 
the  Government  is  adopting  the  very 
things  that  the  Ottawa  delegation  de- 
manded several  months  ago. 
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New  Ideas 

Ideas  about  how  new  money  can  be  made 
on  the  farm  will  always  attract  the  wide- 
awake farmer.  If  you  want  a  book  that 
is  full  to  the  brim  of  hints  and  ideas 
about  farming  in  every  department,  send 
for  Making  the  Farm  Pay,  by  C.  C.  Bows- 
field.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  address 
for  $1.     Write  the 

Technical  Book  Department, 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company 

143-153  University  Ave. 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Timing  the  Valves  in  a  Motor 


By  H.  K.  Dickey 


IT  is  not  well  understood  by  the  average 
operator  of  a  motor  that  valve  timing 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  things  in  the  oper- 
ation of  an  engine  and  that  a  slight  dis- 
arrangement of  the  valve  timing  will  up- 
et  the  proper  functioning  of  the  motor.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  realize  why  valve  timing 
is  so  essential  if  one  studies  the  working 
principles  of  the  gasoline  motor. 

In  the  four-cycle  type  motor  the  crank 
makes  two  revolutions  to  complete  the 
cycle  of  operations.  The  first  revolution, 
of  course,  is  occasioned  by  the  suction  and 
compression  stroke  and  the  second  revo- 
lution of  the  crank  comes  from  the  firing 
and  exhaust  stroke.  The  char"-"  of  gas 
is  taken  into  the  cylinder  by  the  down 
stroke  of  the  piston  and  compressed  by  the 
up  stroke.  Then  when  the  charge  of  gas 
is  fired  the  piston  is  forced  outward  and 
on  the  second  up  stroke  the  burned  gases 
are  exhausted  or  expelled  from  the  cylin- 
der. In  order  to  achieve  the  proper  oper- 
ation of  the  motor  and  in  order  to  admit 
new  gases  to  the  cylinder  the  intake  valve 
must  be  timed  to  open  and  close  at  the 
right  instant,  and  so  must  the  exhaust 
valve.  Both  valves  must  be  completely 
closed  on  the  compression  stroke. 

The  supposition  is  that  the  valves  would 
open  and  close  at  the  end  of  the  strokes. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  fixed 
"lag"  and  "lead"  are  given  the  valves,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  the  motor.  In 
most  cases  the  intake  valve  is  timed  to 
open  at  a  point  about  12  degrees  past  top 
centre  and  to  close  at  a  point  about  30 
degrees  past  bottom  centre.  The  exhaust 
valve  in  such  cases  opens  about  40  de- 
gress before  bottom  centre  and  closes 
about  10  degrees  past  top  centre. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "top  centre"  and  "bottom  cen- 
tre." Top  centre  is  determined  when  the 
piston  is  up  and  bottom  centre  when  the 
piston  is  down.  Since  there  are  360  de- 
grees in  a  circle  the  fly-wheel  is  usually 
marked  in  some  manner  to  fix  the  points 
of  opening  and  closing  of  the  valves. 

The  cylinder  bore,  r.  p.  m.  of  the  motor, 
size  and  lift  of  the  valve,  together  with 
other  factors,  determine  the  valve  timing 
which  differs  considerably  with  various 
motors.  It  is  easy  to  note  the  order  of 
firing  of  cylinders  by  observing  the  action 
of  either  the  intake  or  exhaust  valves.  If 
it  is  1,  2,  3,  4  and  3,  they  will  actuate  in 
the  order  named.  Heavy  valve  springs 
are  used  to  return  the  valve  to  its  seat 
quickly  when  the  point  of  the  cam  leaves 
the  roller. 

In  timing  a  multiple-cylinder  motor  it  is 
necessary  to  time  the  intake  and  exhaust 
I  valve  of  one  cylinder.     Cam  shafts  are 
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constructed  so  that  timing  of  the  other 
cylinders  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first. 

When  the  points  of  opening  and  closing 
of  the  valves  is  indicated  by  a  marked 
fly-wheel,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  top  centre  or  bottom  centre  of 
the  piston  and  then  give  the  necessary 
lead.  If  the  flywheel  is  set  in  a  position 
where  the  exhaust  valve  should  open  the 
timing  gear  may  be  turned  in  position 
so  that  the  cam  will  be  about  to  raise  the 
valve  lifter.  The  intake  valve  may  be 
timed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  setting 
of  the  gear.  The  design  of  the  cams 
should  take  care  of  the  duration  of  open- 
ing of  the  valve. 

A  slight  clearance  between  the  valve 
stem  and  the  valve  lifter  should  be  ;ven. 
This  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  metal  when  heated,  unless  this 
is  done  when  the  motor  becomes  hot  the 
valve  will  become  unseated,  due  to  the 
elongation  of  the  valve  stem.  If  too  much 
clearance  is  permitted  at  these  points  the 
lift  of  the  valves  will  be  lessened  and  the 
exact  opening  and  closing  points  dis- 
turbed. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  the 
valves  should  the  timed  accurately.  The 
motor  may  even  refuse  to  run  at  all  if 
they  are  not  timed  accurately  and  both 
closed  on  the  compression  stroke.  Ee- 
seating  occasionally  is  necessary,  espe- 
cially with  the  exhaust  valve,  which  is 
subjected  to  considerable  heat  and  the 
waste  products  of  combustion.  The  in- 
rush of  fresh  gases  past  the  intake  valve 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  this  clean, 
slight  particle  of  carbon  on  the  valve  will 
cause  loss  of  compression,  which  in  tur 
will  result  in  loss  of  power. 


Value  of  the  Spark  Lever 

By   P.  T.   Hines 
In  the  "Farm  Journal." 

Do  you  realize  the  value  of  the  spark 
lever  as  a  smooth  driving  aid?  If 
you  notice  the  expert,  however,  who  gives 
such  wonderful  demonstrations  and  makes 
a  car  a  seeming  thing  of  life,  you  will  see 
that  he  almost  always  has  his  hand  on  the 
spark  lever. 

It  is  because  he  uses  his  spark  accord- 
ing to  his  car's  speed  that  he  obtains  that 
smooth  slow-down  in  traffic  or  on  rough 
roads  without  seeming  to  need  the  foot- 
brake  at  all;  and  that  easy  pick-up  on 
high  gear,  with  no  sign  of  motor  labor, 
which  you  so  much  admire. 

The  law  of  the  spark  is  simple.  You 
have  noticed  that  a  motor  does  not  run 
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noothly  when  idling  if  the  spark  is 
jvanced,  but  if  the  spark  is  retarded  it 
ill  hit  as  regularly  as  a  clock.  The 
Ivance  spark  is  necessary  when  the  en- 
ne  is  at  work,  but  it  becomes  an  evil 
hen  there  is  no  work  for  it  to  do,  as  in 
lasting  or  idling. 

The  pick-up  of  an  engine  is  much  im- 
:oved  if  the  spark  is  gradually  advanced 
i  the  car  gains  speed,  bringing  the  spark 
p  half-way  at  the  first  touch  of  the 
;celerator  and  then  advancing  about  a 
df-mch  for  every  five  miles  per  hour 
le  car  gains  in  momentum.  This,  of 
airse,  applies  to  picking  up  from  a  low 
ite  of  speed,  say  ten  miles  per  hour,  and 

a  lesser  degree  at  greater  speeds,  since 
ie  car  has  greater  momentum  and  the 
otor  less  to  do. 


ractors  Relieve  British  Food  Shortage 

Changes  in  agriculture  due  to  war  are 
pecially  striking  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
here  tractors  have  made  possible  in- 
•eased  crops  in  the  face  of  a  labor  short - 
je.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  food 
impaign  in  November,  1915,  when  it  be- 
tme  evident  that  the  war  would  be  long, 
reat  Britain  has  imported  more  than  8,- 
)0  American  tractors,  and  orders  are 
itstanding  for  about  5,500  more. 

Due  largely  to  the  operation  of  these 
iachines,  the  combined  acreage  of  wheat, 
irley,  oats,  rye,  corn  and  potatoes  in 
ngland  and  Wales  is  about  33  per  cent, 
reater  this  year  than  in  1916.  Accord- 
ig  to  the  American  Consul  General  in 
ondon  in  a  statement  received  by  the 
'.S.  Food  Administration,  the  use  of 
•actors  in  plowing  has  completely  revolu- 


tionized farming  methods.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  large  increase  in 
cultivated  land  has  been  possible  partly 
through  plowing  up  pastures,  and  the 
cattle  industry  has  consequently  declined. 
This  condition  emphasizes  the  dependence 
of  Great  Britain  on  America. 


The  Bicycle  as  a  Farm  Help 

By  Allan   Campbell 

In  these  days  of  the  farmer's  car  we  are 
apt  to  think  his  sole  means  of  transpor- 
tation is  that  one  rapid  vehicle.  The  pre- 
sent time  has  produced  a  push  bicycle  of 
a  greatly  improved  type,  and  there  is  de- 
cidedly a  place  for  one  on  every  farm  of 
any  size.  It  needs  no  special  building  for 
shelter,  as  the  space  it  occupies  is  easily 
provided  in  any  odd  corner,  and  its  up- 
keep is  insignificent  on  the  average.  It 
is  certainly  reliable  when  short,  quick 
trips  are  to  be  made  and  can  be  taken 
wherever  a  man  can  walk.  It  has  a 
great  advantage  over  its  other  wheeled 
rivals,  in  that  it  can  be  lifted  over  fences, 
ditches,  and  stone  piles,  with  comparative 
ease.  For  obtaining  machinery  parts  of 
moderate  weight  from  town,  when  in  a 
hurry,  the  bicycle  can  give  an  excellent 
account  of  itself. 

For  the  overseeing  and  direction  of 
farm  labor  on  a  large  farm  the  bicycle 
proves  an  excellent  means  of  quick  trans- 
portation and  is  ready  for  use  at  any 
moment.  At  sea,  where  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  take  the  ship,  the  rowboat  is  sent, 
and  in  a  like  manner  the  bicycle  may  act 
for  the  car.  Another  great  advantage 
of  the  farm  wheel  is  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  easily  carried  in  car  or  buggy  if  neces- 


sary, and  in  that  way  does  not  become  a 
bad  impediment  to  its  owner  in  case  of  a 
breakdown  on  the  road.  When  the  farm 
driver  is  pressed  into  general  farm  use, 
as  is  often  the  case  on  some  farms,  the 
cycle  can  step  into  the  breach  in  a  great 
many  cases  where  he  would  otherwise  be 
required  for  a  trip  to  town  and  the  im- 
plement and  his  team  mate  would  have  to 
lose  time  until  his  return.  Only  a  con- 
stant user  of  a  bicycle  realizes  its  great 
carrying  capabilities  and  with  the  modern 
carrier  over  the  back  wheel  a  considera- 
ble load  may  be  carried. 

The  period  of  usefulness  of  the  farm 
bicycle  may  be  lengthened  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  by  a  little  care.  It  should  not 
be  stored  away  during  the  part  of  the  win- 
ter when  it  is  not  possible  to  ride  it  until 
it  has  been  cleaned  and  a  coat  of  vaseline 
smeared  over  all  the  parts  that  are  sub- 
ject to  rust.  In  storing  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  is  best  to  stand  it  upside  down  so 
that  the  tires  are  relieved  of  all  weight 
for  that  period,  and  it  is  as  well  to  give  it 
absolute  freedom  from  contact  with  other 
machinery,  in  whatever  building  it  is,  as 
a  bicycle  though  constructed  to  stand  con- 
siderable strain  when  applied  in  a  legiti- 
mate way,  will  not  stand  the  rough  hand- 
ling that  the  average  farm  machinery 
receives. 


Tractors  in  the  Orchard 

For  the  best  results,  a  type  of  tractor 
should  be  chosen  for  orchard  cultivation 
that  permits  of  short  turns,  says  the 
"Fruit  Grower."  While  injury  to  fruit 
trees  is  frequent  when  plowing  with 
horses,  the  tractor  can  cultivate  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  tre» 
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Tool  Co.,  Limited 

345  Craig  St.    -    MONTREAL 
Toronto  Branch,  107  Church  St. 
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TRUCKS 


YOU  NEED  ONE 


because  they  will  carry  twice  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  "team  and 
wagon"  in  one-third  the  time  at  the  lowest  cost;  they  save  your 
horses  for  real  farm  work — cost  nothing  for  feed  when  standing  idle. 

A  Giant  in  Power  and  Endurance 

The  DUNTLEY  Hydro-Pneumatic  Gas  Generator  is  an  exclusive  feat- 
ure of  "Little  Giant"  Motor  Trucks.  With  this  device  the  "Little 
Giant"  Truck  may  be  operated  on  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  gasoline, 
at  a  saving  in  fuel  cost  of  over  50  per  cent.,  with  a  total  absence  of 
carbon,  smoke  or  odor. 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
Giant"  for  your  farm.     Write  for  full  particulars. 


'Little 
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Hitching  the  Tractor  to  Farm  Machines 

Not  Necessary  to  Have  Implements  Especially  Designed. 


THE  small  tractor  has  become 
recognized  as  a  full  grown  neces- 
sity in  meeting  the  demands  for 
larger  crops  to  be  grown  with  less  help. 
Farmers  as  a  whole  recognize  the  value  of 
the  tractor.  A  number  of  them  get  a  little 
shaky  in  the  knees  when  salesmen  start 
talking  to  them  about  buying  plows,  discs 
and  other  instruments  to  go  with  their 
tractors. 

While  it  is  very  nice  and  convenient  to 
have  machinery  specially  designed  for 
using  with  the  tractor,  it  isn't  at  all  nec- 
essary and  any  farmer  who  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  good  line  of  horse  drawn 
implements  along  with  the  knack  for 
handling  ordinary  tools,  need  not  feel  at 
all  alarmed  when  his  dealer  looks  at  him 
sorrowfully  and  says,  "Sorry,  I  can't  get 
tractor  plows  or  discs." 

It  is  a  more  or  less  simple  matter  to 
change  a  two-bottom  horse  gang  into  an 
engine  gang,  but  if  a  three-plow  tractor 
is  being  used  it  is  a  big  job  to  make  a 
three-bottom  engine  gang  out  of  any 
combination  of  horse  plows. 

It  takes  more  than  a  chain  and  a 
clevis  to  make  a  satisfactory  tractor 
hitch  for  a  horse  gang.  In  figure  I  is 
shown  a  simple  plow  hitch  for  tractor 
use.  This  hitch  may  be  made  at  home  if 
the  farmer  is  at  all  handy  with  tools  or  if 
he  is  not  his  blacksmith  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  the 
hitch  on  the  plough  is  provided  with  a 
fairly  long  crossbar  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  bar  a  in  figure  I,  how- 
ever; I  generally  get  more  satisfaction 
by  making  this  bar  and  attaching  it  to 
the  plows  by  means  of  clips  as  shown  in 
figure  III. 

The  hitch  rack  on  the  plow  fits  into  the 


By  R.  D.  A.  Drummond 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  man  who 
has  combined  the  knowledge  of 
practical  farming  in  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  mechanical  end  of 
farm  power  more  than  the  writer  of 
this  article.  Any  question  relating 
to  farm  power  will  be  cheerfully 
answered  free  if  readers  will  ad- 
dress letters  to  the  editor. — Editor. 
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slot  a  in  the  clip  which  is  held  in  place  by 
a  bolt  being  run  through  at  c.  The  other 
end  of  the  clip  straddles  the  crossbar  a  in 
figure  I  and  sideways  adjustments  are 
made  by  matching  the  hole  b  figure  III 
with  different  holes  in  a  in  figure  1. 

As  there  is  a  clip  in  the  end  of  each  of 
the  two  plow  beams,  the  holes  in  a  figure 
I  should  be  drilled  at  the  proper  distance 
to  match  the  two  clips.  At  g  figure  I 
instead  of  this  end  of  the  drawbar  being 
straight  it  is  generally  supplied  with 
safety  device  which  causes  the  tractor 
to  leave  the  plows  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  stone  or  other  obstacle.    The 
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Fig.     2— Break     Pin    in     Plow     Hitch. 


most  common  form  of  safety  device  is 
shown  in  figure  II  and  is  known  as  a 
brake-pin,  the  end  of  the  drawbar  is 
slotted  with  a  round  hole  behind  the  slot. 
Over  the  end  of  this  drawbar  is  straddled 
a  clip  made  of  two  pieces  of  flat  iron 
riveted  together  at  /. 

At  d  a  bolt  passes  through  both  pieces 
of  the  clip  and  through  the  slot  in  the 
drawbar.  At  e  a  wooden  pin  is  driven 
through  holes  in  the  clip  which  match 
with  the  drilled  hole.  If  a  stone  is  struck 
the  wooden  pin  is  sheared  off  and  the 
slot  in  the  end  of  the  drawbar  nulls  back 
past  the  bolt  breaking  the  connection  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  plows,' the  hole 
c  figure  II  being  the  point  of  tractor  at- 
tachment. 

To  get  back  to  figure  I  the  bar  g  is  the 
drawbar  between  the  engine  and  plows 
and  is  generally  made  of  flat  iron  V2  inch 
by  1%  or  2  inches.  The  two  lighter 
straps  c  which  are  bolted  to  a  at  e  and 
have  holes  for  adjustment  at  /  are  brace 
rods.  This  hitch  is  a  very  simple  affair 
but  very  often  fools  the  man  who  is  an 
expert  at  adjusting  horse  hitches  but  this 
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Fig.     1— A     Plow    Hitch. 


Fig.    4 — An    Ideal    Condition. 


Fig.    3— A    Plow    Hitch    Clamp. 

no  doubt  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  find  a  small  tractor  whose 
centre  line  of  power  is  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  centre  line  of  draft  in  the  plows. 
The  plows  must  of  course  run  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  previous 
furrow.  Figure  IV  shows  an  ideal  con- 
dition which  like  most  ideal  conditions- 
seldom  exists,  the  centre  line  of  power  is 
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Avery    12-25 


Avery    25-50 


Tractor 

Farming 

Pays- 

With  the  AVERY 


Avery    40-80 


Turn    to    Page  68    (Editorial    Columns)    and 

Read  what  B.  Roberts  has  to  say  re  the 

Value   of   AVERY   TRACTORS 

Avery  Tractor  Motors  are  different  from  other  types 
of  tractor  motors.  They  are  not  the  stationary  gas- 
engine  type  of  motor  which,  built  for  belt  work  alone, 
are  not  adapted  to  tractor  purposes.  Neither  are  they 
of  the  high-speed  automobile  type  of  motor,  which  was 
not  built  for  heavy  traction  work  or  belt  work  such  as 
tractors  have  to  perform. 

Avery  Motors  are  special  tractor  motors  designed  for 
belt  work  and  traction  work.  They  are  valve-in-head, 
low-speed,  opposed  motors,  with  renewable  inner 
cylinder  walls. 

The  Avery  is  built  in  six  sizes  to  suit  any  size  farm.  It 
burns  kerosene  successfully  and  develops  its  rated, 
power.  SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  RE 
LISTER  FARM  POWER  MACHINERY.  Lister  En- 
gines, Melotte  and  Premier  Cream  Separators,  Lister 
Milkers,  Grinders,  Silo  Fillers,  Light  Plants,  etc.  Lister 
Meal  Threshers,  Spraying  Sets,  Sawing  Sets. 

Be  sure  to  see  it  at  the  FARM  TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATION, COBOURG,  ONT.,  SEPT.  17th  to  21st. 


R.  A.  LISTER  &  CO. 

(OF  CANADA)  LIMITED 
58-60  Stewart  St.,  Toronto     24  Victoria  Sq.,  Montreal 
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The  Fburth  Tractor  Ermine  Demonstration 
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CARHARTT 
ALLOVER 

A  Practical 

One-Piece 

Garment. 

Snug    but   Roomy 

No  loose  ends  to 
catch  in  machinery 


//  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 


Hamilton    Carhartt 
Cotton   Mills,    Ltd. 

Toronto  Unit 


through  the  centre  of  the  rear  axle  and 
ptraight  back  through  the  drawbar  where 
it  meets  the  centre  of  plow  draft.  In  this 
case  the  tractor  has  all  its  wheels  up 
out  of  the  furrow  and  back  away  from 
the  edge  of  it  far  enough  to  prevent 
crumbling  down  the  furrow  wall.  Figure 
V  shows  a  tractor  which  runs  with  the 
wheels  on  one  side  in  the  furrow.  With  a 
tractor  of  this  sort  the  operator  generally 
tries  to  have  the  centre  of  plow  draft  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  centre  line  of 
power  for  this  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  tractor  pivot  over  the  centre  of  the 
rear  axle  and  keep  the  front  right  hand 
wheel  snug  against  the  side  of  the  furrow 
so  that  the  tractor  is  practically  self 
^tearing. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  hitch  has 
been  used  as  a  straight  drawbar  and  the 
brace  rods  have  had  practically  nothing  to 
do.  In  figure  VI  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
centre  of  power  is  to  the  left  of  the  centre 
of  plow  draft  so  that  the  line  of  draft  is 
bent  at  a  and  at  b  as  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  tractor  up  out  of  the  furrow  and 
it  is  too  wide  to  be  in  this  position  and 
still  be  directly  in  front  of  the  centre  of 
plow  draft,  the  brace  rods  are  lengthened 
by  means  of  the  adjusting  bolt  and  this 
pushes  the  drawbar  over  to  the  left  hand 
side. 

This  method  of  pulling  the  plows  has 
a  number  of  effects  on  the  outfit.  There 
is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
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Fig.    5 — Centre    of    draft    is    centre    of    plow    line. 
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Fig.    6 — Centre    of   power   is    to   the    left   of   centre 
of  plow  draft. 


plows  to  straighten  the  line  of  draft  and 
this  means  a  strain  in  the  furrow  wheel 
which  is  holding  the  plows  over  to  the 
furrow  and  it  also  means  that  the  rear 
end  of  the  gang  is  pulling  off  to  the  left 
trying  to  get  behind  the  point  from 
which  it  is  being  pulled.  Another  effect 
of  this  hitch  is  to  swing  the  front  end  of 
the  tractor  away  from  the  furrow  for  the 
side  draft  of  the  plows  is  pulling  the  rear 
end  towards  the  furrow  causing  the  trac- 
tor to  pivot  on  the  hind  wheels. 

Sometimes  the  plow  drawbar  is  left 
straight  and  is  fastened  to  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  engine  in  position  d  figure  VI 
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so  that  the  plows  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
pull  straight  but  this  side  pull  on  the 
engine  works  against  the  differential  and 
swings  the  front  wheels  over  into  the 
furrow. 

You  can't  bend  the  line  of  draft  without 
causing  a  side  strain  somewhere  but  with 
small  outfits  it  generally  has  to  be  bent 
so  in  order  to  do  as  little  damage  as  pos- 
sible we  generally  try  to  divide  the  side 
draft  between  the  engine  and  the  plows. 
The  easist  way  to  get  the  first  rough  set- 
ting of  this  style  of  hitch  is  to  set  the 
plows  in  their  proper  position  in  the 
furrow,  back  the  tractor  to  the  ploughs, 
keeping  it  in  its  proper  position  and  then 
moving  the  drawbar  until  the  side-draft 
is  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
.  machines. 


THE  FARMERS  AND  DEMOCRACY 

By    W.    T.    Noble. 

SIR: — By  mercifully  eliminating  the  fiery 
denunciations,  and  wild  propositions,  a 
very  plausible  case  for  "The  United  Farmers 
of  Ontario,"  etc..  has  been  "minted  to  your 
readers.  It  must  have  taxed  all  your  editorial 
experience  and  capacitv  to  accomplish  this. 
Ye*  "11  this  cannot  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
conduct  of  these  wily  agitators. 

Els°"'hpre  I  ^o  th«r°  was  "*  000.  i.e.,  2,000 
from  Quebec,  and  1  000  from  Ontario  and  the 
West.  These  men  Ha  not  represent  the 
farmers  of  Ontario,  and  have  no  claims  to  be 
loyal  citizens  of  Canada.  Thev  represent  the 
Laurier  clerical  narty.  Their  manifest  object 
is  to  create  division  and  hatred  We  have  too 
manv  farmers'  naners  alreadv.  b"t  th"se  men 
want  another,  not  to  help  the  farmers,  but 
for  political  nurposes.  Their  avowed  obiect 
is  to  set  the  farmers  aeainst  the  rest  of  the 
peonle,  and  to  gain  political  ascendancy. 

Will  rousing  one  class  of  the  people  to  fight 
against  another  promote  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country?  This  is  not  the  time  to 
promote  strife  and  division.  None  but  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man  would  engage  in 
such  an  enterprise.  What  they  hone  to  gain 
—beside  this — is  not  apparent  on  the  surface. 
The  assumption,  on  which  the  agitation  is 
b-'sed,  is  a  gross  falsehood,  i.e.,  that  the  Union 
Government  without  cause  and  through 
malice  have  put  in  force  the  Conscription  Act. 
Blind  malice  alone,  or  something  worse, 
could  come  to  this  conclusion.  This  Govern- 
ment of  the  best  elements  in  both  parties 
was  placed  in  power,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, to  carry  on  the  war.  It  can  be  no 
pleasure  to  these  men  to  call  up  our  young 
men  and  send  them  to  the  front,  but  it  is  a 
solemn  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  voice 
of  the  country  and  the  necessities  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

These  facts  are  ignored  by  these  agitators. 
They  take  no  notice  of  the  war,  or  how  it  is 
to  be  carried  on  to  a  successful  issue.  Their 
silence  on  this  point  is  criminal  and  places 
them  amongst  the  pro-German  clericals  of 
Quebec.  These  men  never  once  referred  to  the 
British  Empire  as  something  worth  defend- 
ing. Such  silence  proclaims  them  enemies  of 
our  country  and  our  Empire.  Let  me  warn 
my  fellow  farmers  not  to  be  misled  by  these 
enemies  in  disguise,  who  are  raising  false 
issues,  in  the  interests  of  the  Laurier  clerical 
party,  to  damage  our  country  at  this  awful 
crisis  of  our  history.  Their  utterances  and 
their  silence  proclaim  them  enemies  of  our 
country,  our  Empire,  and  the  cause  of  human- 
ity.    Hatred  is  a  destroyer. 

Love  is  a  builder.  Then  let  us  cultivate 
love,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity 
will  follow. 


Kerosene 
Tractors 


The  sturdy  construction  of  the  Case  tractor 
makes  it  adaptable  to  many  uses  where  the 
power  developed  means  increased  production, 
labor  saved  and  bigger  profits. 
Silo  filling  requires  strong,  reliable  equipment, 
and  the  Case  tractor  provides  not  only  the  power 
and  strength  necessary,  but  its  low  fuel  cost 
means  money  saved. 

Every  farmer  who  has  investigated  the  Case 
realizes  that  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
manufacturing  Case  farm  machinery  has  had  its 
effect  in  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  Case 
tractor. 

The  Case  9-18  Tractor  develops  9  horse  power 
on  the  drawbar  for  ploughing,  harrowing  and 
hauling.  For  belt  work  it  may  be  used  success- 
fully, delivering  18  horse  power  to  the  pulley 
•  for  driving  the  thresher,  the  baler,  the  husker, 
silo  filler  or  operating  other  farm  machinery. 
Make  your  investigation  to-day.  A  tractor  is 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  machinery  adapted 
to  farm  use  and  a  Case  tractor  will  best  suit  your 
purpose. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  details. 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

St.  John,    Quebec,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Toronto,     Hamilton,    Windsor 
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Tractors  I  Have  Met 

Some  Recorded  Interviews  From  Men  on  the  Farms 

By  Eluid  Kester 


— F.  C.  Bain  of  Cookstown  bought  an 
8-16  tractor  because  of  his  power 
needs.  After  running  it  himself  "he 
says  every  100  acre  farm  '  should 
have  one  as  there  are  a  multitude  of  ways 
that  the  tractor  helps.  "We  have  power 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work  to-day  for  less 
money  than  it  took  to  run  a  6  H.P.  gaso- 
line engine." 

2— George  Wiley  of  R.  R.,  No.  3,  Malton, 
wanted  power-  to  do  after  harvest 
cultivation  and  to  relieve  the  help  short- 
age. He  has  an  8-16  and  finds  it  satis- 
factory when  under  his  or  his  son's  super- 
vision. It  costs  $3.00  per  10  hour  day  to 
operate  for  oil  and  kerosene  and  it  handles 
3  plows  in  good  ground  and  two  in  real 
hard  soil.  Already  he  finds  he  could  do 
with  a  team  of  horses  less. 

^ — A.  Darisse,  manager  of  La  Com- 
*J  pagnie  Desjardins  Limitee,  Kamour- 
aska  County,  Quebec,  with  a  12-24  tractor 
has  handled  all  his  stone  and  ma- 
terials this  year  for  the  new  con- 
crete building  operations  on  his  farm, 
making  four  trips  a  day  for  a  distance  of 
2V2  miles,  and  carrying  from  7  to  9  tons 
on  3  trucks  without  any  delay  to  speak  of. 

— G.  F.  Beckstead,  of  Winchester,  has 
been  alone  on  the  farm  since  the 
M.  S.  A.  took  his  hired  help  and  so  bought 
12-24  tractor  to  help  him  out.  He  has 
ploughed  and  cultivated  his  farm.  He 
says  it  will  cost  him  $4  per  day  to  operate 
it  and  that  it  has  not  fallen  down  in  any 
case. 

— J.  H.  Bertram  of  Grimsby  in  On- 
tario's fruit  garden  had  to  economize, 
in  labor  and  get  a  tractor  I",  do  his 
orchard  work.  He  bought  a  9-18  and  has 
worked  around  his  trees  and  put  in  his 
grain   crops  with   it.      He  has  dispensed 
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He    put    his    tractor    into    the    wheat    field    and    it 
did   good  work. 


with  nearly  all  his  horsei  and  considers 
75  acres  of  land  large  enough  for  one  to 
use  a  tractor  in  this  intensive  farming 
belt.  It  has  not  fallen  down  at  all  and 
$1.50  per  acre  sums  up  his  costs  for  its 
operation,  including  a  man. 

— W.  B.  Mclntyre  of  Vaudreuil  Co., 
Quebec,  operates  a  big  dairy  farm 
and  finds  the  10-20  tractor  he  bought  last 
spring  to  be  doing  excellent  work.  He  is 
doing  his  hauling,  his  cultivating,  his 
reaping  and  threshing  with  it.  "I  reckon 
the  cost  at  $2.46  a  day  for  its  operation," 
says  he. 

H — A  leading  farmer  of  Exeter,  Ont., 
*  wanted  to  get  some  work  done  when  it 
should  be  done  and  bought  a  10-20  tractor. 
He  has  tried  it  out  this  year  and  when 
interviewed  by  the  Farmers'  Magazine, 
said  that  the  tractor. should  be  on  all  100- 
acre  farms  where  they  have  much  work 
to  do.  He  finds  the  tractor  all  right  to 
operate  after  June  1st  on  the  farm,  but 
that  in  the  wet  spring  work  they  do  not 


Discing    and    dragging    a    field    in    early   spring    on  one  farm. 


satisfy  him.  It  costs  him  75  cents  per 
acre  without  the  man's  time. 

— F.  H.  Fairweather,  Alma,  Ont.,  lost 
three  horses  and  decided  at  once  to 
bring  on  a  tractor  to  do.  his  farm  work. 
He  has  operated  it  all  season  and  it  has 
been  out  of  commission  only  once  and  that 
was  when  they  ran  out  of  gasoline.  He 
estimates  the  cost  of  operating  at  60  cents 
per  acre  without  labor  wages.  His  ex- 
perience with  hired  help  on  it  has  not  been 
good.  The  great  advantage,  he  says,  is 
the  independence  one  is  given  over  the 
hired  help  problem.  It  stands  as  a  re- 
serve at  the  farmer's  back.  Sometimes 
the  work  can  be  done  just  as  cheaply  with 
the  horses,  and  at  that  time  he  lets  the 
tractor  stand,  well  housed.  When  the 
big  rush  comes  in  hot  weather  the  tractor 
comes  out  in  good  order  and  then  the 
horses  have  it  easy.  '  The  majority  of 
hired  men  do  not  like  to  drive  more  than 
two  horses  at  one  time  but  in  these  times 
of  competion  and  high  wages,  we  main- 
tain that  a  hired  man  cannot  earn  the 
wages  he  is  asking  unless  he  drives  3  or 
4  horses  at  once.   . 

Q — B.  Roberts  purchased  a  tractor  last 
'  year,  being  led  to  do  so  because  of  his 
great  difficulty  in  securing  help.  He  used 
to  keep  a  man  by  the  year,  and  an  extra 
one  in  the  harvest,  but  now  he  manages 
to  get  along  alone  with  extra  help  in  the 
harvest  only.  He  has  sold  2  horses  since 
buying  his  8-16  tractor.  "I  never  knew 
there  was  an  actual  pleasure  in  farming," 
says  he  to  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  "until 
I  got  a  tractor  outfit.  It  does  all  my 
heavy  work  as  cutting,  sawing,  chopping, 
ploughing  and  threshing."    ' 

1  f\ — A.  C.  Cordner  found  that  the  drive 
*-"  wheels  sank  into  the  moist  earth  too 
much  in  his  early  spring  operations  but 
that  he  used  his  tractor  on  all  his  haying 
and  grain  and  hauling  operations  tnis 
year  and  is  proud  to  own  it;  like  farmers 
who  once  buy  a  car,  they  will  not  be 
happy  without  it. 

— J.  B.  Ferguson  of  Glen  Athol  was 
prevailed  upon  by  a  persistent  agent 
to  buy  a  9-18  tractor  and  as  he  has  a  big 
fruit  farm  with  trees  planted  18  feet 
apart  each  way,  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
turn  in  that  distance  when  drawing  a 
plow  or  disc.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  are  going  back  to  horses,  as  he  told 
the  Farmers'  Magazine.  The  chances 
are  that  like  the  fellows  who  have  gone 
West  once  and  always  return,  he  will  be 
back  to  the  tractor  again. 

1  O— H.  G.  Moulton  of  Domville  says  the 
•*■"  light  tractor  is  preferable  to  a  heavy 
tractor  but  the  big  one  answers  best  on 
the  belt  when  silo  filling.  The  cost  of 
operating  his  12-24  tractor,  he  says,  is 
$2.50  per  day  and  he  has  run  the  tractor 
Continued  on  page  76 
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Tractor  For  all  Jobs 

Not  an  untried  principle  has  ever  entered  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  Turner  Simplicity  Tractor.  The  test  of 
actual  use  on  the  farm  has  been  applied  to  it.  In  stubble- 
field,  prairie  sod,  sprout  land  and  swamp — under  every 
normal  or  abnormal  test,  it  has  made  good.  This  is  be- 
cause its  builders  for  eighteen  years  have  made  a  study 
of  farm  power — worked  right  with  the  farmers  and  built 
engines  for  them.  The  result  is  this  sensible,  four-wheel, 
four-cylinder,  kerosene-burning  tractor.  It  is  simple, 
light  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  be  usable  on  all 
jobs — light  or  heavy — on  drawbar  or  belt. 

Made  in  two  Sizes — 12-20  and  14-25 

The  12-20  will  pull  three  plows  under  favorable  conditions  or  two 
plows  under  most  any  condition.  The  larger  size  will  pull  three  plows 
almost  anywhere.  The  smaller  machine  will  furnish  20  horsepower 
on  belt;  the  larger,  25  h.p. 

The  Turner  Simplicity  Tractor  is  equipped  with  nothing  but  time- 
tested,  well  known  parts,  such  as  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  Dixie  Mag- 
neto, Waukesha  or  Kuda  Motor,  Perfex  Radiator,  and  other.  You  take 
no  chances  on  the  Turner. 

See  it  at  the  Cobourg  Fair 

The  Turner  Simplicity  Tractor  will  be  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  Cobourg  Fair, 
September  17th  to  20th.  Come  make  yourself  at  home  with  us.  You  will  go  away 
glad  that  you  had  a  chance  to  examine  this  common-sense,  all-purpose  tractor. 
Make  up  your  mind  right  now  that  you  will  visit  the  Turner  Booth.  In  the  mean- 
time,  write  for  FREE   BOOK   that  tells   why   the  Turner  has   leaped    into   front  rank. 

Distributed  in  Ontario  by 
Maxwells,  Ltd.,  St.  Mary's  Ont. 

Turner  Mfg.  Co.,  224  Lake  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

For  18  years  manufacturers  of  Turner  Simplicity  Farm  Engines. 


A  Word 
To  Dealers 


The  Turner  Simplicity  Tractor  is  forging 
ahead  in  sales.  There  will  be  scores  of 
them  sold  in  your  section.  Be  prepared  to 
serve  your  farmer  customers.  Territory 
being  rapidly  contracted  for,  wire  or  write 
at  once. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  yon. 
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How  I  Used  My  Tractor 

Some  Things  a  Farmer  Wants  to  Know  About  Tractors  And  Their  Work. 

By  Albert  Davidson 


TRACTOR  power  upon  the  farm  is 
the  theme  agricultural  papers  are 
discussing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
readers,  and  you  may  be  willing  to  give 
space  to  an  item  upon  the  same  subject 
by  one  who  has  had  a  little  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  type  of  tractor  best  suited  for  ac- 
tual use  upon  the  average  farm  —  the 
horse  power  of  engine  necessary  to  handle 
satisfactorily  ordinary  farm  implements 
— the  cost  of  tractor  and  equipment — the 
cost  of  operating,  etc.,  are  questions  many 
farmers  wish  answered  but  few  care  to 
answer  definitely,  because  much  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  soil,  heavy  or  light,  and 
whether  the  ground  is  level  or  rolling. 
The  conditions  on  all  farms  are  by  no 
means  uniform,  while  to  most  farmers  the 
tractor  engine  is  a  somewhat  complicated 
power  machine,  much  depends  upon  the 
operator's  engineering  skill  and  mechani- 
cal ability  to  get  the  best  possible  results. 

CHOOSING  THE   TYPE 

Our  first  difficulty  was  in  choosing  the 
type  of  tractor,  and  I  do  not  yet  know 
which  is  the  best  but  do  know  that  mak- 
ers of  two-wheeled,  three-wheeled,  four- 
wheeled  and  caterpillar  tractor  engines 
send  clever  men  to  impress  upon  individ- 
ual farmer  prospects  the  merits  of  their 
various  machines  until  if  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  tractors  (and  usually  they  pre- 
sume he  does  not)  he  is  bewildered  by 
their  plausible  arguments  and  may  con- 
clude, as  I  did,  that  machines  which  vary 
so  greatly  in  type  are  yet  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  of  doubtful  utility  upon 
the  farm.  This  idea  was  not  dispelled  by 
a  visit  to  Toronto  Exhibition  where  I  saw 
one  engine  climbing  a  steep  incline,  the 
rein-drive  turning  promptly  at  the  pull  of 
a  string,  or  the  caterpillar  whirling  a- 
round  like  a  top,  while  various  other 
makes  performed  stunts  to  prove  their 
strength  and  agility.  I  decided  to  further 
test  them  if  possible,  as  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  purchase  a  mechanical  toy  at  the 
price  asked  for  a  tractor  engine. 

Since  the  war  began  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  get  farm  work  done. 
I  asked  our  County  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative at  Lindsay  to  a^low  me  the  use 
of  the  Government  tractor.  Many  were 
asking  for  the  same  and  I  was  allowed 
the  use  of  man  and  tractor  for  one  day 
only.  His  man  arrived  with  a  10.20 
tractor  and  three  bottom  14  inch  plow.  He 
worked  upon  alsike  sod,  and  in  ten  hours 
ploughed  about  seven  acres.  With  work 
somewhat  behind  from  last  fall  and  the 
national  necessity  for  increased  product- 
ion proclaimed  by  the  government  we  be- 
gan to  think  and  talk  of  the  tractor  as 
a  way  out  of  our  difficulties. 

We  finally  decided  that  for  all  purposes 
the  four-wheeled  type  was  the  safest  for 
us  to  buy,  newer  types  had  better  be  left 
for  others  to  experiment  with.  Some 
standard  make  that  had  been  on  the  mar- 


T!-.e   farmerette   has  done   some  good    work    with   a 
tractor     on     the     farm. 


ket  more  than  one  season  and  proved  ef- 
ficient on  other  farms  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  the  best  for  us. 

The  size  and  power  necessary  for  our 
work  was  also  given  due  consideration. 
Every  person  wishes  plenty  of  power,  but 
there  are  other  considerations  such  as 
work  upon  soft  or  yielding  soil  and  the 
size  of  implements  to  be  handled. 

We  had  good  implements  of  ordinary 
size  and  proposed  to  use  them  with  the 
tractor. 

We  finally  purchased  an  opposed  cylin- 
der 8.16  tractor  engine  made  by  the  Avery 
Co.,  of  Peoria,  111.  It  had  eight  horse 
power  on  the  draw  bar  and  sixteen  on  the 
belt. 

The  company  sent  an  expert  to  start 
the  engine  and  he  spent  a  few  hours  with 
my  boys  and  they  have  since  operated  it 
without  having  to  call  upon  the  company 
for  the  expert  service  promised  in  case  of 
trouble. 

This  tractor  we  started  to  use  drawing 
seventeen-toothed  cultivator  which  only 
needed  a  re-arrangement  of  the  lever  and 
use  of  the  short  tongue  to  handle  from 
the  engine.  This  upon  fall  ploughed 
ground  was  handled  with  ease.  We  then 
attached  a  three-piece  diamond  harrow 
behind  it.  We  still  had  enough  power  to 
do  good  work  and  for  several  days  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  seeding  as  fast  as 
a  man  using  a  thirteen-disk  drill  could 
sow  the  land. 

We  had  some  trouble  to  get  a  suitable 
plow.  Our  land  is  very  heavy  and  the 
plow  used  by  the  government  tractor  was 
not  at  all  suitable  for  work  in  our  soil. 
We  concluded    that    whether     drawn  by 


horses  or  tractor  the  type  of  plow  should 
be  the  same  and  ordered  through  the  In- 
ternational Co.  an  eight  inch  three-fur- 
row plow  using  either  eight  or  ten  inch 
points  as  desired.  This  so  far  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  for  our  work  and  with- 
in the  capacity  of  our  tractor  to  draw. 
We  have  also  used  it  to  draw  the  harrow 
alone  using  seven  sections  of  diamond 
harrow,  doing  a  speedy  and  effective  job. 
We  ploughed  about  twenty  acres  for 
spring  crop  and  since  cutting  about  seven 
acres  of  alsike  sod,  using  a  pilot-wheel  on 
the  tractor  as  a  guide  for  straight  plough- 
ing jind  case  of  operation. 

CUTS  ALL   HARVEST 

We  attached  the  tractor  to  the  binder 
and  have  cut  our  entire  crop.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  cultivator  we  arranged  the 
levers  so  as  to  handle  the  sheaf-carrier 
and  tilting  device  from  the  tractor;  one 
man  operated  the  outfit  and  by  running 
on  high  gear  cut  faster  than  is  possible 
by  horse  power.  The  binder  was  moved 
by  a  steadier  power  and  performed  satis- 
factory work.  We  also  ran  it  longer 
hours  than  usual  and  in  this  way  hurried 
up  the  harvest. 

We  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
usually  kept  seven  horses;  this  number 
we  have  reduced  to  four  and  they  have  an 
easy  time,  the  tractor  doing  most  of  the 
heavy  work.  In  fact  lighter  horses 
would  now  do  our  work. 

We  have  done  no  belt  work  with  it  yet 
except  to  run  a  saw  cutting  wood,  which 
was  easily  done,  but  did  not  test  the  power 
of  the  engine  to  deliver  the  rated  horse- 
power. 

The  acreage  a  man  should  have  before 
buying  a  tractor  can  only  be  answered  in 
an  indefinite  way.  If  he  has  belt  work  to 
do  the  tractor  will  do  it  as  well  as  any 
other  gasoline  or  oil  engine.  Almost 
anyone  who  needs  a  large  gas  engine 
should  consider  if  it  would  not  pay  him 
to  give  the  price  for  a  tractor  even  if  his 
acreage  is  small.  Manufacturers  are  now 
offering  them  in  small  sizes  for  use  in 
market  gardens. 

OIL   AND    FUEL   COST 

We  have  not  kept  an  accurate  account 
of  the  cost  of  operating  but  have  used 
while  working  about  one  gallon  of  gaso- 
line per  day.  This  we  used  in  starting 
the  engine  and  when  it  became  warm  we 
changed  to  coal  oil  which  appeared  to 
give  fully  as  good  results  and  was  much 
cheaper  in  operation.  We  have  used  about 
one  gallon  per  hour  of  coal  oil  and  about 
one  dollar  per  day  should  be  allowed  for 
cylinder  oil,  machine  oil,  etc.  What 
should  be  allowed  for  depreciation  and 
repairs  we  cannot  yet  estimate.  We  have 
had  but  one  small  break  and  this  due  to 
inexperience  of  operator. 

The  foolproof  engine  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived but  manufacturers  are  now  pro- 
ducing    fairly     simple     tractor    engines 
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Taking  the  Risks  Out  of  Farming 

LOOK  back  on  the  opportunities  lost  through  late  plowing, 
seeding  or  harvesting.    Does  it  pay?    Many  a  season  you 
may  have  had  to  do  this  work  before  ground  or  crop  was 
ready.  The  last  part  of  this  at  best  was  delayed  until  late.  With, 
say  a  25-acre  tract  to  plow,  twenty  days  was  required — of  which 

ten  were  devoted  to  tardy  plowing  instead  of  sowing.     Of 
course  it  doesn't  pay :    Solve  this  problem  with  the 


Happy 
Farmer 

12  h.  p.  at         Vt*^  f*t"#"ll*       24  h.  p.  on 

Draw  Bar  5^,p  Belt  Work 

Model  F 

Plowing  is  the  big  test.  Happy 
Farmer  with  one  man  actually  does 
the  work  that  would  need  three  men 
with  three  teams  of  three  or  four 
horses  each  to  do.  It  speeds  up  plow- 
ing and  every  other  kind  of  work — it 
pays. 

Happy   Farmer   is  so   light  —  only 
3700  lbs. — that  it  makes  no  more  im- 
pression   per   square    inch    on    soft   ground   than 
horses  hoofs,  yet  it  will  pull  three  14-inch  bottoms 
at  an  average  depth  of  eight  inches. 

With  only  3700  pounds  of  weight  to  propel 
along  and  88  per  cent,  of  the  weight  carried  by  the 
big  tractor  wheels,  the  result  is  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  power  with  light  weight.     It  gets  no 

less  than  2000  lbs.  draw  bar  pull.     That  means   economy.      Compare  it 

with  the  four-wheel  heavy  type  or  with  horses. 

Burns  Kerosene 

Happy  Farmer  Engine  burns  cheap  coal  oil,  available  everywhere.  Kerosene  means  more 
power  at  lower  cost,  providing  the  engine  is  a  real  kerosene  engine.  Happy  Farmer  is  not  adapted 
but    designed    expressly    for    kerosene.      This    fuel   must   reach   the   combustion    chamber   hot;    our 

special    Carburetor    is    placed    right    on    the    end    of    the    cylinders;   the  long  intake  manifold  is  eliminated,  condensation  cannot 

occur,   this   means    the   most   perfect   kerosene   burning   motor   ever    invented. 

Happy  Farmer  turns  in  its  tracks,  plows  to  the  fences,  no  unplowed  corners  to  finish  with  the  team,  turns  sharp 
corners,  with  mower  or  binder,  gets  in  and  out  tight  corners ,vith  manure  spreader,  etc.  It  turns  either  to  right  or  to  left 
— goes  anywhere  a  horse-team  can  go.     What  could  be  handier? 

Happy   Farmer   just    bristles    with    interesting    points    of    efficiency    and    economy    of    service 
year    after    year.     You    should    know    them.     Write   for   illustrated    literature    to-day. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Company,  Limited 

Eastern  Branch:  Sussex,   N.  B. 

The  Happy  Farmer  will  be  shown  at  actual  work  at  Cobourg, 
Ont.,  Sept.  17,  18,   19,  20,  21st,  and  at  the  Provincial  Plowing 
Match  at  Ottawa,  October  16th,  17th,  and  18th. 


Head  Office  and  Works:  RENFREW,  ONT. 

Tractor  Demonstration 
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"One   Man  Handles   Easily!  The     'HEIDER'     9-16   H.  P." 


AN  EXCELLENT  TRACTOR  FOR  ONTARIO  FARMS 

Tin  lleider  9-16  one-man  kerosene  tractor  is  designed,,  built  and  backed  by  a  company  that  for  63  years 
has  held  a  reputation  for  leadership  in  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  up-to-date  tools  for  the  farm.  It 
is  not  over-rai.ed;  has  plenty  of  power  for  good,  hard  plowing  and  hauling,  driving  thresher  or  silo  filler, 
and  can  be  throttled  down  to  use  no  more  power  than  absolutely  necessary'  for  operating  the  smaller 
tools  as  cream  separator  or  washing  machine.  No  combination  will  do  more  to  increasing  your  farm  profits 
than  the  Heider  9-16  with  No.  9  Roqk  Island  Two  Botl'nm  Power  Lift  Plow.  Your  Foot  controls  the  Plow— 
your  Hand  Guides  the  Tractor.  A  toy  can  operate  them.  Just  the  RIGHT  SIZE  and  PRICE  for  the 
man  operating  the  small  or  medium  sized  farm.  We  have  just  issued  a  new  illustrated  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
Write  to-day  tor  iilustrated  literature  to  Mr.  C.  W,  Snider,  General  Manager  W  » 

WATERLOO  MFG.  CO.,    Limited,        200-250    Main  St.        WATERLOO,  Ont. 


tO  A  PRE  F 

{fcyPERY 


MORE  PROFIT 
PER  COW 
PER  YEAR 


Stop  Cream  Waste! 

$20  more  profit  per  cow  every  year  is  the 
average  gain  of  farmers  using  Viking 
Separators.  Many  do  far  better  than  that. 
Proved  by  carefully  kept  records  of 
thousands  of  Vikings. 

Don't  let  the  valuable  butter-fat  dollars  slip  away 
in  the  skim  milk  through  ordinary  separators. 
Get  all  the  butter  fat  that  is  in  the  milk  with  a 


Guaranteed  to  skim  to  three  one-hundredths  o! 
one  per  cent!  No  separator  at  any  price  gets 
a  higher  percentage  of  cream.  Greater  capacity 
than  others  of  equal  rating.  Mechanically  supe- 
rior. Easy  to  operate  (starts  at  a  touch  on  the 
handle).  Simple  in  construction  and  easy  to 
clean.  Lowest  in  price  because  it 
is  made  in  the  largesLcream  separator 
factory  in  theworld.  Guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime.  More  than  one 
million  in  use,  in  all  countries 
of  the  world.  Look  up  the 
Viking  dealer  and  investigate. 
The  Viking  is  a  money 
maker  for  you. 

Send  For  Two 
Free  Books 

Not  advertising  alone  but  the 
book, "Making  the  Dairy  Cow 
Pay,"  is  full  of  profit-making 
pointers  for  dairymen. 

Swedish  Separator  Co. 

Dept.AC       507  S.  Well*  Su 
Chicago.  III. 


THE    "KLINE" 


Cleans  Faster 
Runs  Easier 


If   you    want   the  best   Fanning   Mill  buy   a 

Kline. 

Cleans    faster,    runs    easier    than    any    mill 

made,  is  the  greatest  grader  on  the  market. 

Takes    out    wild    oats    and    all    bad    seeds. 

Won  at  World's  Fair  in  all  kinds  of  work. 

Kline  Manufacturing  Co.,    Beeton,  Ont. 


Write  Us  To-Day 

Who  in  Canada  is  there  WHO 
DOES  NOT  NEED  AN  IN- 
CREASE in  income  to  take 
care  of  extra  expenses?  If 
you  are  one  of  the  many  who 
would  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  your  spare 
time  into  Cash  profits,  we 
would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  you. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women 
in  Canada  to-day  are  work- 
ing our  plan  to  augment  their 
present  income  and  it's  pro- 
viding a  liberal  amount  of 
extra  funds  for  them.  If  you 
would  like  to  join  this 
"thrifty  class"  of  spare  time 
hustlers — write  us  to-day. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143  University  Avenue,       Toronto,  Ontario 


which  anyone  who  has  had  a  little  ex- 
perience with  motor  cars  or  ordinary 
gasoline  engines  may  operate  with  little 
difficulty  as  a  motor  power  for  farm  im- 
plements. 

From  the  use  we  have  made  of  the  tract- 
or, we  believe  it  will  do  much  to  help  the 
short-handed  farmer.  It  comes  to  this, 
with  us:  with  the  tractor  we  may  get  our 
work  done,  without  we  cannot;  the  men 
and  outfit  will  plow  about  the  same  acre- 
age as  three  men  with  walking  plows  do 
it  with  greater  ease,  especially  in  hot 
weather  (the  tractor  is  immune  from 
flies).  It  can  also  be  used  longer  hours 
or  night  and  day  if  necessary. 

So  far  our  tractor  has  not  failed  to 
make  good  the  claims  made  for  it  by  the 
manufacturer. 


GRAIN  AND  PRODUCE  PRICES 

Continued  from  page  14 

and  baled  hay  is  in  good  demand.  In  Tor- 
onto there  is  scarcely  enough  coming  in 
to  meet  the  immediate  demand,  and  $18.50 
is  being  paid  for  No.  2  hay,  with  straw  at 
$9.50  in  carlots.  At  Montreal  No.  2  baled 
hay  brings  $15.50  to  $16  on  the  same  basis. 

A  sugar  shortage  has  begun  to  affect 
the  market  for  fruits  requiring  much 
sugar  in  preserving,  but  prices  have  re- 
mained remarkably  high,  nevertheless. 
This  is  largely  because  the  canneries  have 
been  able  to  secure  sugar  and  have  been 
buying  up  large  quantities  of  small  fruits 
at  prices  never  before  equalled.  The 
small  crop  of  peaches  has  assured  a  high  j 
price,  and  at  Toronto  six  quart  baskets  I 
have  been  selling  all  the  way  from  50c  up  i 
to  $1.25.  Canadian  pears,  too,  have  been 
coming  in,-  and  selling  at  65c  to  85c  per 
large  basket,  with  plums  at  $1  to  $1.75 
per  basket.  Barrel  apples  are  arriving 
at  Toronto,  and  sell  from  $2,75  to  $3  for 
No.  3's,  up  to  $5  and  $5.50  for  No.  l's. 

Potatoes  bring  $2  per  90  lb.  bag  at  \ 
Toronto,  and  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  80.  lb.  bag 
at  Montreal.  The  arrivals  on  these  mar- 
kets are  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands,  but 
the  crop  of  early  potatoes  was  so  light 
on  account  of  the  drought  as  to  prevent 
any  surplus. 

Tomatoes  have  worked  to  lower  levels 
since  our  last  report,  and  at  Toronto  sell 
from  40c  to  45c  per  large  basket,  being 
good  sellers  at  that  price — with  the  re- 
suit  that  housekeepers  have  cleaned  up 
the  market  every  day.  Cucumbers  have 
been  so  plentiful  as  to  be  a  drug  on  the 
market,  but  prices  have  kept  above  last 
year's  range,  at  25c  to  50c  per  large 
basket.  No  pickling  cucumbers  of  any 
note  have  come  in,  and  according  to  re- 
port, the  large  cukes  were  being  fed  in 
some  localities  to  the  stock.  Pickling 
onions  are  beginning  to  appear,  and  sell 
at  $1.75  to  $2  for  small  silverskins  and 
$1.50  for  larger  ones.  As  the  supply 
increases  these  prices  will  be  lowered. 

EASIER  TONE  IN  BUTTER 

The  Toronto  butter  market  has  seen 
reverses  since  our  last  report,  and  the 
price  of  creamery  stuff  has  gradually 
sagged  to  41c  and  42c,  delivered,  a  drop  of 
iy2c,  but  at  Montreal  the  43 %c  top  is  still 
preserved  and  at  New  York  the  scarcity 
of  top  quality  has  resulted  in  ah  advance 
of  lc  for  the  higher  scoring  butter,  at 
47  %c  per  lb.  The  supply  of  good  butter 
is  nowhere  ample,  pastures  having  dried 
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Pointers  for  Prospective  Tractor  Buyers 

Successful  Tractors  are  Developed  Through  Actual  Work  on  Many  Farms 


You  Must    Settle    the    Tractor 
Question 

Your  business  is  farming, 
which  requires  implements,  ma- 
chines and  power.  The  business 
of  The  Harvester  Company  is  to 
supply  you  with  just  the  mach- 
ines and  power  you  need  for 
your  work.  Just  now  we  are 
both  deeply  interested  in  the 
problem  of  a  safe,  dependable, 
economical  farm  power. 

Our  interest  in  your  decision  when 
you  purchase  power  goes  deeper  than 
you  may  think.  No  matter  what  trac- 
tor you  buy,  sooner  or  later  you  will 
undoubtedly  hitch  it  to  some  of  our 
machines.  It's  the  machines  that  do 
the  farm  work,  and  they  can  do  it 
properly  only   when   the  power   is  right. 

POWER     AND     POWER     MACHINES 

MUST  BE  ADAPTED  TO  ONE 

ANOTHER 

As  you  know,  The  Harvester  Com- 
pany pioneered  the  harvesting  machine 
business,  beginning  about  seventy-five 
years  ago.  In  the  meantime  they  have 
produced  many  other  necessary  field 
and  belt  machines.  No  one  yet  has 
suggested  a  better  way  to  harvest 
grain  than  with  the  binder  they  devel- 
oped through  years  of  experience. 
Many  of  the  machines  you  are  using 
owe  their  present  efficiency  to  that 
same  long  experience. 

Isn't  it  logical  that  The  Harvester 
Company  with  all  this  knowledge  of 
farming  should  know  what  kind  of 
tractor  would  best  operate  all  your 
machines?  Who,  would  you  say, 
could  be  in  a  better  position  to  supply 
the    right   kind    of    power    than    a    con- 


cern  that  has   for  so   many   years  made 
both   farm   machines   and    tractors? 
PRODUCED   TRACTORS  YEARS  AGO 

No  world  war  or  sudden  demand 
caused  The  Harvester  Company  to  de- 
velop a  tractor.  The  farm  power  and 
labor  conditions  which  the  war  has 
only  intensified  existed  years  ago. 
Knowing  these  conditions  The  Har- 
vester Company  started  producing 
tractors  over  twelve  years  ago.  Since 
then,  in  peace  and  war,  they  have 
never  relaxed  their  efforts  to  develop 
tractor  power  to  a  point  where  most 
farmers    could    use    it    profitably. 

THE    VALUE    OF    EXPERIENCE 

The  Harvester  Company's  years  of 
experience  with  tractor  power  and  both 
belt  and  drawbar  machines  has  en- 
abled them  to  provide  a  most  success- 
ful and  economical  power  for  all  pur- 
poses. Without  farming  experience  no 
firm  can  be  sure  that  its  tractor  will 
be  successful.  Real  tractors  are  de- 
veloped by  wide  experience  with  both 
the  tractor  and  the  machines  it  must 
operate.  Many  of  their  most  valuable 
qualities  are  hidden  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  only  show  up  when  the  work 
is  extra  hard.  Behind  every  Interna- 
tional Harvester  tractor  stands  twelve 
years'  tractor  experience,  not  on  a 
draftsman's  table  or  in  a  pattern 
shop,  but  in  the  factories  and  on  the 
thousands  of  farms  where  International 
Harvester  tractors  have  been  in  use  for 
years  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
twenty-five  foreign   countries 

MORE     THAN     A     TRACTOR 

We  sell  a  complete  line  of  farm 
machines.  Every  time  you  need  a 
machine,  we  have  a  chance  to  do  busi- 
ness with  you.  Every  time  we  sell 
you  a  satisfactory  machine,  we  have 
that  much  better  chance  to  secure  your 
future    business. 


The  concern  that  sells  tractors  only 
can  rest  content  with  one  sale — satis- 
factory or  not.  We  cannot.  We 
want  to  sell  you  other  machines  after 
you  have  purchased  a  tractor.  If  our 
tractors  should  not  live  up  to  our 
promises,  we  would  lose  not  only  your 
tractor  business  but  your  confidence 
in  the  other  machines  that  we  sell.  In 
this  respect  we  have  more  at  stake  than 
most    concerns    selling    farm    machines. 

To  give  satisfaction  to  our  custom- 
ers, both  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and 
after,  is  a  vital  matter  with  us.  In 
order  to  do  it,  we  have  developed  a 
distributing  organization  of  sixteen 
branch  houses  scattered  over  Canada 
each  carrying  a  complete  stock  of  ma- 
chines and  repair  parts,  backed  up  by 
dealer  service  unequalled  by  any. 

THE    TRACTOR-TRUCK-POWER 
DEMONSTRATION 


Come    to    Cobourg,     Ontario,     if    you 

possibly  can,  Sept.  17  to  20.  The 
Tractor-Truck-Power    Demonstration    at 

Cobourg  this  year  will  be  far  different 
from  the  usual  plowing  demonstration. 
All  kinds  of  work  for  which  the 
tractor  is  adapted  will  be  demonstrated. 
This  will  be  your  first  and  only  chance 
this  year  to  compare  every  type  of 
tractor  in  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
It  will  also  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  value  of  the  suggestions  we 
have   made   above. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  CANADA^  LIMITED 

Branch    Houses: 

WEST — Brandon,    Man.,    Calgary,    Alta.,    Edmonton,    Alta.,    Estevan,    Sask.,    Leth- 

bridge,    Alta.,    N.    Battleford,    Sask.,    Regina,    Sask.,    Saskatoon,    Sask., 

Winnipeg,   Man.,  Yorkton,   Sask. 

EAST — Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Que., 

St.  John,   N.B. 
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The  Fourth  Tractor  Ea*min6  Demonstration 


COBOURG,  ONTARIO. 


SEPTEMBER  ir-lS-19-20rl&ifi. 


^  "MADE  IN  CANADA  BY  A  RELIABLE,  OLD  CANADIAN  COMPANY" 

The  Guaranteed 

"DECKER"  12-20  H.P.  Kerosene  Tractor 

Power !    Economy !    Simplicity !    High   Wheels   or   Creeper    Type ! 


12 

H.  P. 
on 
the 

BAR 


After  several  years'  close  observation  in  everydas  practical  farm  use  conditions,  Decker  engineers  an  I 
designers  have  evolved  the  Decker  Model  V  12-22  kerosene  farm  tractor.  It  combines  the  proven  best 
features  from  a  score  of  the  most  highly  successful  machines.  The  Decker  Model  V  12-22  is  the 
supreme  value  of  the  market  to-day.  The  .structural  steel  frame  is  constructed  so  thait  the  above 
illustrated  "Flexible  Wheel"  creeper  assembly  is  readily  interchangeable  with  the  big  wheel  drive 
at  any  time  desired.  Built  of  most  durable  malleable  iron  those  sections  afford  greatest  resistance  to 
stone  fracture — and  are  so  lapped  and  jointed  in  the  exclusive  Decker  design  that  the  smaller  chilled 
iron  weight-carrying  wheels  travel  ALWAYS  on  a  constantly  level  (not  tilting  and  inclining)  low 
resistance  track.  This  saving  in  usual  power  lass  affords  increased  pulling  capacity.  Traction  speed 
V/e  to  5Va  miles  per  hour.  Easily  pulls  three  14  in.  bottoms  and  handles  a  36-inch  thresher  and  biggest 
silo  tiller.  Quickly  responsive,  easily  operated,  automobile  type  steering  gear.  Powerful,  kerosene, 
Waukesha.  4  cylinder.  4  cycle  motor  with  4V2  inch  bore  by  6%  inch  stroke.  Friction  drive  transmis- 
sion. Differential  housed  in  oil-tight  case  wth  easily  gotten  at  sliding  pinion  in  dfferential  gear 
for    belt    work.      Write    for    literature    giving    fuller   details    and    illustrations    of    mechanism. 

Make    Yourself    Independent— Own    this    "Decker"    INDIVIDUAL    Thresher 


With    a    threshing    machine    you    can    thresh    on    days    when    the    weather    does    not    permit 
outside   work.     You   can   take   your  time  and  make   a   better  job.   too. 

The  MacDonald   Junior  thresher   is    built  as    well    in   every   way   as   our   larger   machines.      It 
will  serve  you  a   lifetime  if  taken  care  of. 

Get  Illustrated  FREE  Booklet  To-day--.  WRITE 

The  MACDONALD  THRESHER  CO.,  Ltd.,  1000-1200  Ontario  St.  E.,  Stratford,  Ont. 


CLLSON  TRACTOR 


THE  STANDARDIZED  TRACTOR 

— 19  a  business  machine  designed  along  sound 
mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth.wiih  no  freak 
features.  12-25  h. p. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and  rock  bottom  f  rices 
GILSON    MFG.  CO.  Ltd. 
37>*    YORK  ST.  CUELPH.  CAN.     37 


A  Real  Oil  Engine 

Not  An  Experiment 

Uses  no  Gasoline,  not  even  to  start  with.  Starts 
easily  in  the  coldest  weather  on  .he  fuel  it  runs 
on,  Coal  Oil  or  Fuel  Oil,  and  only  uses  half  the 
amount  required  by  other  so-called  Oil  Engines. 
The  saving  in  fuel  alone  will  pay  for  this  engine 
in    a    few    months.      The 

Hoag  Oil  Engine 

has  no  electric  devices  whatever,  the  burning  of 
the  oil  is  obtained  by  mechanical  means  alone, 
and  the  usual  time  and  trouble,  forever  fixing 
electrical  ignition,  is  en.irely  done  away  with, 
making  this  engine  the  Fanners'  Friend.  Get 
circulars  and  price  of  size  you  are  interested  in. 

Henry  P.  Hoag  &  Co.,  brantford!  ont. 


up  quite  generally,  and  the  seasoned 
prejudice  against  late  summer  butter  is 
operating  to  depress  prices.  Farmer's 
dairy  butter  at  Toronto  is  unchanged 
at  40c  per  lb.,  and  at  36c  to  38y2c  at 
Montreal.  Montreal's  butter  receipts  are 
52,713  packages  for  the  season  to  date 
less  than  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

The  past  weeks  have  also  seen  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  "bearish"  operations  of 
cheese  exporters  on  the  local  boarders, 
where  the  price  paid  to  factories  is  being 
worked  down  to  a  22  ^c  basis.  In  many 
cases  this  is  refused,  and  the  buyers  have 
to  pay  22  V±c,  but  these  are  decreasing. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  boardings  show  a 
continued  decrease — and  indeed,  the  nec- 
essity of  holding:  boards  under  existing 
circumstances  is  open  to  debate.  Cheese 
receipts  at  Montreal  are  slightly  below 
last  year. 

Egg  prices  in  Ontario  are  fairly  well 
maintained.  From  week  to  week  they 
show  a  small  fluctuation  as  result  of  the 
activities  of  this  dealer  and  that,  but  the 
general  standing  is  about  steady.  Re- 
ceipts at  Montreal  are  about  20,000  cases 
less  than  last  year  for  the  season  to  date. 
Prices  range  from  41c  to  48c  at  Toronto; 
45c  to  52c  at  Montreal;  and  31c  to  51c 
per  dozen  at  New  York. 


AT  THE  BIG  U.S.  TRACTOR  MEET 

By   S.   R.   G.,    in   the   "Breeders'   Gazette." 

THE  iron  horse  was  on  parade  at  Salina, 
Kans.,  last  week  in  a  memorable  event 
officially  known  as  the  1918  National  Power- 
Farming  Demonstration.  More  than  forty 
"breeds"  were  entered  in  the  lists  and  at  a 
conservative  estimate  100,000  farmers  gath- 
ered to  look  them  over,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
manufacturers  and  collegians,  the  Italian 
High  Commission  and  Government  men,  to- 
gether with  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  of 
the  industry.  Salesmen  were  legion.  So 
acute  proved  their  interest  that  it  was  mani- 
festly impossible  to  see  a  "one-man  tractor" 
attended  by  only  one  man.  The  man-power 
surrounding  a  machine  often  exceeded  the 
horsepower  inside.  It  was  a  great  week  for 
gas,  and  the  only  plug  in  evidence  was  the 
spark-plug. 

The  tractors  "judged"  themselves,  as  is  the 
fashion  of  such  demonstrations.  There  was 
no  end  of  opportunity  for  comparison  and 
discussion.  Even  the  most  experienced 
farmer,  once  he  had  got  into  the  drift  of 
things  at  Salina  and  made  proper  use  of  his 
eyes  and  ears,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  tell- 
ing the  difference  between  the  good  tractors 
and  the  no-good  tractors.  There  are  still  two 
kinds. 

The  days  were  all  full  days  at  the  tractor 
show.  No  matter  how  early  in  the  morning 
one  would  rise  to  betake  himself  to  the  street 
or  field  from  the  hotel,  private  home  or 
university  dormitory  where  he  had  been 
billeted,  he  would  learn  something  about 
tractors.  Information  and  demonstration  on 
power-farming  were  everywhere;  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  collate  and  digest  any  which 
especially   interested   you. 

The  tractor  town  proper  was  erected  just 
off  the  campus  of  Kansas  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, whose  buildings  had  all  been  rented  by 
various  manufacturers  to  accommodate  their 
salesmen  with  living  quarters.  A  veritable 
city  of  canvas  covered  the  tractors,  tools  and 
accessory  displays.  The  mornings  were  given 
over  to  private  demonstrations,  to  which  cer- 
tain plots  of  ground  were  specially  alloted. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  disc-plowing 
demonstration  before  noon,  too.  Each  after- 
noon the  entrants  in  the  regular  plowing 
contest  would  assemble  in  the  appointed  field. 
To  each  tractor  a  measured  plot  was  assigned. 
Which  one  could  do  the  best,  quickest,  cheap- 
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est  and  handiest  job?  That  was  the  question  / 
for  which  there  was  an  answer  every  day. 
One  could  walk  along  and  compare  these 
marvelously  powerful  steeds  of  steel  and 
size  them  up  just  as  he  would  a  line'  of 
stallions  at  a  horse  show.  On  the  day  when 
we  looked  they  happened  to  be  lined  up  as 
follows,  beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the 
field:  Emerson-Brantingham,  Russell,  Nil- 
son,  Bullock,  Square  Turn,  Avery,  Parrett, 
Bull,  Wallis.  Waterloo  Boy,  Guaranteed, 
Turner,  R.  &  P.,  Kenison,  Wisconsin,  Allwork, 
Heider,  Moline,  Frick,  Aultman-Taylor, 
Acme,  Four-Drive,  Hart-Parr,  Royer,  San- 
dusky, Bates  Steel  Mule,  Yankee,  Case,  Gray, 
Coleman,  Cleveland,  I.  H.  C,  Peoria,  Lyons- 
Atlas,  Liberty,  American,  Velie,  Huber,  Oil- 
Pull,  3  P.,  Happy  Farmer,  Lauson,  Inter- 
state, Port  Huron,  Hession,  National  and 
Fordson.  All  of  which  may  mean  little  or 
much,  according  or  not  as  to  whether  one  has 
been  enough  interested  to  take  the  trouble  to 
write  for  catalogs.  Some  seldom  become 
interested  in  machines  until  they  are  ready 
to  buy;  others  even  postpone  investigation 
until  they  are  ready  to  repair;  the  better 
plan  is  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  industry  begins 
and  keep  up  with  it,  thus  absorbing  both  the 
romance  and  the  practicalities  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  plowing  demonstrations  the  plows 
were  often  no  less  scrutinized  tha  nthe  trac- 
tors. The  Oliver,  John  Deere,  Case,  Vulcan. 
P.  &  O.,  La  Crosse,  Grand  Detour,  Moline  and 
Rumely  were  chiefly  in  evidence.  The  trac- 
tors were  pulling  them  in  sets  of  from  one- 
bottom  to  twelve-bottom.  Other  seedbed 
implements,  drills,  pulverizers,  rollers,  and  in 
fact,  almost  everything  that  a  farmer  could 
hitch  to  a  drawbar  or  attach  to  a  belt,  were 
there.  It  was  a  liberal  education  in  the 
design  and  care  of  power-farming  implements. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  of  the  California 
college  of  Agriculture,  Davis,  Prof.  C.  K. 
Shedd.  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  and 
Prof.  F.  M.  White,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  were  in 
charge  of  a  series  of  comprehensive  tests  with 
dynamometers,  gauges  and  plenty  of  paper 
and  pencils,  which  if  properly  presented  later 
should  mean  a  practical  stimulus  for  the  in- 
dustry. The  real  test  of  the  tractor  is  wholly 
an  economic  one.  The  design  which  shows 
that  it  can  plow  more  cheaply  than  the  horse 
will  find  ready  adoption.  The  one  that  can 
replace  the  most  horses  will  have  the  largest 
sale.  The  data  collected  at  Salina  by  the 
professorial  committee  may  be  the  most  valu- 
able result  of  the  whole  demonstration. 

To  anyone  ^-ho  has  attended  more  than 
one  demonstration  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  fortunate  drift  towards  standardization 
simplification  and  uniformity  in  design 
There  are  still  four-wheeled  tractors,  and 
three-wheeled  tractors,  and  two-wheeled  trac- 
tors, and  tractors  without  any  wheels,  but 
freaks  are  fewer  in  number.  Slowly  competi- 
tion is  forcing  the  adoption  of  commonsense 
and  maximum  service  standards.  One 
manufacturer  announced  that  he  is  going  to 
sell  12,000,000  tractors  in  10  years.  That  will 
be  about  two  for  every  farmer,  so  it  seems 
that  we  are  in  for  it,  especially  if  any  of  the 
other  tractor-makers  have  that  much  faith 
in  themselves! 

Night  times  were  given  over  to  parades, 
banquets,  speechmaking,  hayrack  parties,  be- 
hind steeds  of  steel,  and  a  little  sleep.  At  the 
banquet  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  summed  up  the 
whole  tractor-farming  problem  in  a  nutshell 
when  he  declared  that  a  mediocre  tractor  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  man  would  do  better 
work  than  a  good  tractor  in  the  hands  of  a 
mediocre  man.  It  seems  to  be  a  man  problem 
after  all. 


Seeing  Sugar  Plans  Through 

Out  of  the  last  harvest  the  American 
people,  by  abstinence,  saved  140,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  feed  the  hungry  allied 
nations;  and  these  same  people  are  going 
to  stay  right  on  the  sugar  job  and  see  it 
through. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER. 

C.V.O.,  LLD.,  D.C.L.  President 


Capital  Paid  Up.  $15,000,000 


SIR  JOHN  AIRD.  General  Manager 
H.  V.  F.  JONES.  Ass't  Cen'l.  Manage! 


Reserve  Fund,  .  $13,500,000 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

and  thus  help  Canada  to  do  her  share  in 
the  Great  War. 

INTEREST    ALLOWED  AT  3%  PER  ANNUM  ON 
SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  OF  $1  AND  UPWARDS  AT  ANY 
BRANCH  OF  THE  BANK  l 


Boys  will  be  boys 

and  girls,  girls.  And  if  the  youngsters  do  occasionally  over- 
indulge in  good  things  you  can't  blame  them.  Besides, 
they'll  come  to  no  harm  if  you  teach  them  the  "Kkovah" 
habit:  a  teaspoonful  in  water  every  morning  when  they  get  up.  They 
like  it,  and  its  mildly  aperient  properties  will  clear  the  system  and  impart 
the  glow  of  health. 


is  quite  safe  even  for  the  youngest  children.     Insist  on  KKOVAH 
— no  other  will  do. 

Obtained  from  Grocers,  Drug  Stores,  etc. 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  Eng. 

MEMO  : 

Don't   forget  to   put   a  tin    in   the   next  parcel  you   send  to   your 
boy  at  the  front.     It'll  keep  him  fit. 


^WATERPROOF 


ft)  L LARS 


Save  your  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Challenge" 
Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub  from 
a  wet  cloth — smart  and  dressy  always. 
The  correct  dull  finish,  stitched  edge 
effect  and   texture  of  the   best  linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand  write 
us  enclosing  money,  35c.  for  collars,  50c.  per 
pair  for  cuffs.  We  will  supply  you.  Send 
for    new   style    book. 

THE     ARLINGTON     CO.     OF     CANADA 

Limited 

"6    Bay    Street,    Toronto.    Can. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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MY    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    ONTARIO 

Continued  from  page  9 

Canadian  readers  especially  to  read  the 
record  made  by  this  steer.  This  will  be 
found  on  page  8. 

Following  up  this  line  of  enterprise,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  and  going  a  little  ahead 
of  my  story,  in  the  month  of  October  I 
went  up  at  Hope's  suggestion  to  a  breeder 
who  lived  some  dis;a:.ce  north  of  us  on 
the  way  to  Guelph  but  v  hose  name  I  can- 
not remember.  He  had  r.  reel  grade  steer, 
an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  a  pure  bred 
roan  cow — Lady  Aberdeen.  She  was  a 
wonderful  cow,  slightly  undersize  but 
nearly  perfection  in  other  ways.  After 
some  bargaining  I  purchased  the  cow  as 
I  thought  she  was  the  best  (f  the  two  for 
show  purpo  es  Hope  was  anxious  to 
have  both  but  we  had  in  these  days  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  consider.  Aryway  we 
shipped  the  cow  to  ChJcaj{0  in  the  early 
days  of  November.  1881,  exhibiting  her 
at  the  biiow.  She  walked  through  the 
female  classes  unchs'Ienge  !  but  only  got 
the  reserve  championship  But  she  made 
a  great  sensation  ii  Short i-  n  circles. 
I  am  or'y  sorry  :•  at  I  cannot  give  her 
b feeder's  >;•  me  for  he  i'-.-« ■iv;d  the  large 
share  of  trs  credit 

The  summers  of  1880  and  1881  were 
delightful.  On  the  farm  the  weather 
both  years  was  favorable;  enough  of  rain 
and  plenty  of  sunshine;  in  fact,  ideal 
seasons.  Then  we  had  plenty  of  labor  and  I 
never  saw  a  place  respond  so  quickly  and 
kindly  to  good  husbandry  as  Bow  Park. 
The  land  had  been  horribly  abused  under 
Mr.  Brown's  management  although  it  was 
only  an  indirect  one.  The  best  crop  was 
weeds,  more  especially  foxtail.  Further 
still  under  the  soiling  system  he  persisted 
in  raising  rye  for  summer  use  in  the 
barns  and  fodder  corn  for  winter.  Both 
these  crops  produced  ergot  which  in  turn 
produced  abortion;  a  fatal  thing  to  get 
into  a  herd.  It  was  the  mission  of  Hope 
and  myself  to  counteract  this  disease,  to 
restore  the  herd  to  natural  conditions  and 


it  meant  a  change  of  cropping.  This  was 
congenial  work.  James  Patterson  now  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  whose  sons  are 
doing  fine  work  in  our  agricultural  col- 
legs,  was  farm  foreman,  a  most  efficient 
man.  As  stated  above  and  in  other  parts 
of  these  articles,  one  of  our  first  jobs  was 
to  eradicate  weeds.  In  purchasing  vast 
quantities  of  hay  and  straw  from  farms 
generally  worked  by  renters  we  imported 
a  large  amount  of  weeds.  Loads  of  straw 
came  that  were  a  third  foxtail.  This  went 
■  ii to  the  manure  heap  in  course  of  time, 
the  seeds  lay  dormant  and  being  taken 
straight  from  the  manure  pile  in  the  dif- 
ferent yards  to  the  fields  and  spread  there 
was  a  grand  reproduction  of  all  kinds  of 
rubbish  such  as  foxtail,  mustard,  etc.,  etc. 
To  obviate  this  state  of  affairs  we  piled 
the  manure  in  the  fields,  turned  it  over 
so  that  the  seeds  would  germinate  and 
then  covered  it  with  a  species  of  plaster 
cheaply  purchased  in  that  part  of  the 
country  and  thus  squelched  practically  all 
of  the  weeds  and  fixed  the  ammonia  in  the 
manure.  Then  we  cultivated  vigorously 
and  reaped  our  reward.  Those  were  busy 
days  but  the  surroundings  were  delight- 
ful. There  was  a  steady  influx  of  visitors 
and  we  were  able  to  sell  a  few  cattle  at 
good  prices.  There  was  some  light  on 
the  horizon  although  the  average  Cana- 
dian farmer  never  took  kindly  to  Bow 
Park.  The  farm  lay  like  an  ox  bow 
guarded  by  the  Grand  River.  At  the 
north  point  of  the  big  bend  a  canal  then 
out  of  use  led  to  Brantford,  making  that 
town  a  seaport  before  the  days  of  rail- 
roads. Below  it  the  river  was  calm,  slug- 
gish, with  sedgy  sides.  A  circular  road 
in  easy  lines  paralleled  the  river  and  ac- 
cess was  had  to  all  the  fields  from  this 
useful  highway.  Magnificent  oaks  and 
spreading  maple  trees  were  still  in  great 
groves  when  I  went  there  and  if  you  stood 
on  a  high  point  by  the  river  bank  it  re- 
minded you  of  some  wooded  landscape  of 
the  English  Midlands.  If  you  started  out 
from  Brantford  to  see  the  farm  you  had 
a  delightful  ride  of  about  four  miles.    As 


you  left  the  city  on  your  right  stood  the 
Cockshutt  plough  factory,  on  the  left  the 
Harris  harvester  buildings,  thence  across 
the  canal,  away  by  sweet  villas  and  small 
farms  till  you  crossed  the  old  Cockshutt 
bridge  that  spanned  the  river.  Then  you 
turned  sharp  to  your  left  and  followed 
the  top  of  the  bluffs.  About  a  mile  or 
more  you  came  to  the  gate  by  the  Indian 
farm  and  you  entered  the  property.  Your 
way  lay  among  woods,  past  an  old  time 
orchard  and  garden  and  as  you  skirted  the 
river  bank  a  hundred  feet  and  more  below 
your  eye  wandered  away  across  level 
meadow  lands  till  on  a  gently  rising  hill- 
side the  sun  gilded  steeples  and  the  varie- 
gated houses  of  Brantford  caught  your 
eye,  and  then  beyond  were  deep  green 
woods  backing  a  panorama  that  made  me 
think  I  was  once  again  on  Cotswold  hills 
with  the  deep  Severn  sun-kissed  on  sum- 
mer evenings  as  it  rolled  gently  past  the 
opposing  Welsh  hills.  One  summer  I 
lived  in  a  little  house  on  top  of  the  river 
bank  just  opposite  this  scene.  In  the 
summer  nights  after  supper  it  was  end- 
less pleasure  to  watch  the  close  of  day. 
Below  was  the  river  sparkling  as  it  rip- 
pled over  a  bed  of  rock  and  gravel. 
There  was  a  carpet  of  greenery  that  was 
turning  in  places  to  gold  and  as  the  great 
orb  of  day  fled  westward  a  purple  hue 
came  over  the  silent  land.  If  the  wind 
favored  you  heard  the  bells  of  Brantford, 
otherwise  the  peace  was  not  broken.  This 
morning  as  I  sit  in  sound  and  sight  of  a 
plaintive  sea  and  whispering  woodlands, 
there  is  a  misty  haze  in  my  eye  as  I  think 
of  those  departed  scenes  rich  in  fruit, 
much  of  which  has  fallen.  In  phantom 
form  marches  the  stately  figure  of  Brown, 
the  broad  form  of  Hope  and  all  the  im- 
agery of  those  halcyon  days. 


TRACTORS  I  HAVE  MET 

Continued  from  page  68 

himself   and   finds   a    100-acre  farm  big 
enough  to  employ  one. 

— Russel  J.  Fleming,  of  Pickering, 
Ont.,  was  seen  at  work  in  a  rough 
piece  of  plowing  with  his  small  tractor 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  work  that  he 
looked  forward  to  a  big  reduction  of 
horses  on  his  1,000-acre  farm  and  pur- 
poses carrying  on  bigger  operations  with 
the  tractors.  They  already  have  three 
tractors  on  the  farm,  preferring  the  light 
ones  for  field  work  and  keeping  the  heavy 
one  at  belt  work. 

— Morrison  Bros,  of  Pickering  bought 
a  light  tractor  last  spring  and  with- 
out previous  experience  started  in  to 
learn  how  to  drive  it.  They  did  the  plowing 
for  their  spring  held  crops  and  then  tried 
it  out  on  haying  and  harvest.  They  cut  all 
their  grain  with  it  and  certainly  are  pleas- 
ed with  the  job  it  did.  That  tractor  popu- 
larity has  increased  in  the  Frenchman's 
Bay  section  goes  without  saying. 


A    12-20   tractor,    semi-caterpillar    type,    hauling    logs   in    winter    at    one 
of   the    Quebec    paper   mills. 


Mission  City,  B.C. 
I   thank   you  for   the   good   articles  in   tht 
Farmers'    Magazine,    for    they    are    a    great 
help    to   me.     I  pass    the   magazine   on   to  ft 
neighbor. — Miss   C.   M.   Aikenhead. 
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Our  New  Farm  House 

By  M.  D.  Hall 

It  makes  a  wonderful  difference  how  a 
home  is  designed.  This  is  the  beauty 
of  good  proportions.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  so-called  ornamental  effects 
that  are  often  added — stuck  on  by  the 
amateur  planner  in  his  effort  to  help  out 
a  bad  job.  It  comes  from  proportioning 
height  of  side  walls  with  height  and  pitch 
of  roof,  by  placing  the  windows  so  that 
the  window  groups  and  the  wall  spaces 
between  them  are  of  graceful  shape,  and 
by  making  sure  that  every  architectural 
part  has  a  valid  reason  for  being  present. 

In  much  of  our  home  planning  in  Can- 
ada we  are  getting  back  to  simple  lines 
and  modest,  useful  effects;  and  the  aver- 
age small  dwelling  is  the  better  for  it. 

One  little  stucco  cottage  we  know  is 
pleasing  to  look  at,  because  it  is  in  harm- 
ony with  itself..  The  large,  square  col- 
umns at  the  corners  are  right  to  hold  up 
the  heavy  roof  projection.  The  windows 
are  placed  where  they  are  needed  for 
proper  lighting  of  the  different  rooms,  yet 
they  come  right  as  viewed  from  the  out- 
side also.  The  exterior  is  stuccoed  in  a 
dark  gray  or  warm  tan  shade,  which  con- 
trasts brightly  with  the  white  painted 
trim. 

The  floor  plan  shows  the  interior  to 
have  six  very  convenient,  rooms.  The 
living-room  is  of  generous  size,  17  feet 
6  inches  by  15  feet,  and  through  a  wide 
cased  opening  at  the  back  one  enters  the 
dining-room.  This  is  the  most  cheerful 
part  of  the  house  with  its  bay  window, 
with  built-in-seat,  its  attractive  dining- 
room  buffet  and  satisfactory  size. 

Opening  out  of  the  dining-room  is  a 
small  inside  hall,  which  leads  to  the  two 
bedrooms  and  bathroom  and  also  down 
to  the  basement.  Straight  back  of  the 
dining-room  is  the  kitchen  with  attached 
pantry. 


CATALOGUES,  BOOKLETS,  BULLETINS 
t/^AND  CALENDARS  " 


SUCH  booklets  and  circulars  as  advertisers 
issue  often  represent  the  very  latest 
word  in  scientific  research.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  written  clearly  and  to  the 
point,  for  practical  results.  Often-times,  if 
one  reads  them  carefully,  he  will  receive  in- 
formation that  means  many  dollars  in  his 
pocket  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  the  wise 
man  who,  when  he  receives  circulars  descrip- 
tive of  material  in  which  he  is  interested,  and 
that  he  can  use,  preserves  them,  and  reads 
them  .at  his  leisure.  He  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  doing  this. 

The  Bank  of  Commerce  issued  on  July  24, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker's 
connection  with  the  Bank,  a  new  series  of 
bank  notes..  These  are  handsome  distinctive 
designs  and  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
Bank  that  has  been  built  up  in  Canada. 

Fall  Wheat  Production  is  the  title  of  a  new 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Soil  and  Crop  Improve- 
ment-Association, Temple  Building,  Toronto. 
It  tells  fully  how  best  to  fertilize  for  fall 
wheat.  It  can  be  had  free  by  writing  to  the 
above  address  and  asking  for  Bulletin  No.  2. 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  Co.  send 
out-the  following  announcement: 

For  many  years  the' wprld's  dairy  interests 
have  paid-homage'to  two  men  who  did  more 
than   all   others   toward    the   development   of 


How  Soaps  affect 
your  skin 


THE  sensible,  modern 
woman  wants  a  soft, 
clear  skin — for  that  \z 
the  skin  Nature  intended  her 
to  have. 

Nature  tries  to  Keep  your 
skin  soft  by  supplying  it  with 
natural  oil.  The  less  you  in- 
terfere with  thi  natural  oili- 
ness  cf  your  skin  the  softer  it 
will  be.  The  cleansing  must 
be  thorough  and  refreshing, 
but  must  not  disturb 
these  natural  oils. 

You  know  from  ex- 
perience that  some 
excellent  soaps  tend  to 
roughen  the  skin.  They 
rimply  have  too  drying 
an  effect  on  the  natuml 
oils.  The  skin  relies 
upon  these  natural  oils 
to  keep  it  soft  and  clear 
and  flexibh. 

The  very  most  you 
can  ask  of  a  toilet  cr 
bath  soap  13  this  : 

It  should  be  made  of 
pure  materials  which 
cleanse  perfectly  with- 
out disturbing  the  skin's 
cwn  natural  oiliness. 
Fortunately,  the  choic- 
est materials   are   not 


.  .  .  Make  v.o  mistake 
about  it  —  no.  matter  to 
•what  new  field  she  turns, 
she  will  always  be  the 
•woman  at  heart,  greeting 
her  ne-uj  responsibilities 
•-with  a  smiling  face  .  .  . 
Frankly  glad  of  her  nat- 
ural ^womanly  charms  — 
caring  for  them  always 
ivith  a  high  order  of 
common  sense. 


costly.  It  is  in  a  proper  balanc- 
ing of  these  materials  that  the 
soap  maker's  real  art  comes. 
You  will  find  that  art  won- 
derfully expressed  in  Fairy 
Soap, 

We  are  quite  sur2  if 
v  we  sold  Fairy  Soap  for 

50  cents  a  cake,  we 
could  tell  you  a  truth- 
ful story  about  its  value 
as  a  toilet  soap  which 
would  make  you  feel 
that  that  price  was  war- 
ranted. 

But  we  prefer  to  talk 
to  you  along  common- 
sense  lines  and  to  give 
you  Fairy  Soap  at  a 
common-sense  price  — 
a  few  cents  a  cake. 

If  your  general  health 
is  good  and  if  you  use 
Fairy  Soap  in  any  sensi- 
ble manner,  you  may  be 
sure  that  in  time  you 
will  have  a  skin  as  soft 
and  pliable  as  Nature 
endowed  you  with. 

No  matter  where  you 
live  or  where  you  make 
your  home  you  can  buy 
Fairy  Soap. 

THE  N.  K.  FAirtBANK.  CO. 
Limited,  Montreal 


"Have  you  a  little  Fairy  in.  your  home?" 


*-«£>  White  oval . 


dairying  on  the  farm — Dr.  Carl  Gus.taf  Patrik 
De  Laval,  inventor  of  the  centrifugal  cream 
separator,  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  who  dis- 
covered the  Babcock  Test.  Now  a  third  illus- 
trious name  has  been  added — that  of  Dr.  E. 
V.  McCollum,  professor  of  biological  chem- 
istry in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  who  has  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  there  is  some  unknown 
substance  contained  in  butter-fat  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  human  diet  if 
the  race  is  to  survive  and  progress. 

Sugar  From  Beet  to  Bowl  is  the  title  of  a 
handsome  booklet  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Sugar  Company  of  Wallaceburg,  telling  the 
story  of  the  production  of  sugar,  with  pic- 
tures from  the  factory.  It  is  a  real  story  and 
every  farmer  should  have  this  on  file  as  it 
gives  a  lot  of  useful  information.  It  can  be 
had  free  by  dropping  a  post  card  to  these 
people  atjthe  above  address. 

,  The^  Concrete  Builder,  issued   by   the   Port- 
land Cement  Association  for  July,  contains  a 


denl  of  useful  hints  in  cement  work  in  farm 
construction  work.  Concrete  silos,  storage 
cellars,  feeding  floors,  septic  tanks,  founda- 
tions, round  milk  houses,  and  cellar  steps, 
are  illustrated. 

The  Larkin  Farms,  Niagara-on-the-Lakc, 
issue  an  attractive  folder  telling  about  their 
Plymouth   Rocks   and   White   Leghorns. 

Columbia  Records  for  the  month  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  that  is  issued  by  the  Col- 
umbia- Graphop.hone  Co. -of  54  Wellington 
street,  Toronto.  Full  descriptions  of  the  new- 
est records  are  given. 

Staunton's,  Limited,  issue  a  very  attractive 
color  booklet  on  suggestions  for  interior 
decorations  from  the  Staunton  line  of  wall 
papers.  Any  reader  desiring  the  hints  will 
do  well  to  ask  for  a  free  copy  by  writing  the 
firm  at  Toronto. 

The  Peerless  Ford  Starter,  as  sold  by  the 
Morgan  Sales  Co.  of  415  Yonge  street,  To- 
ronto, will  interest  many  farmers  who  run 
Ford  cars.     Write  them  for  booklet. 
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Sawyer-Massey 


The  Sawyer*Massey  12-22  at  work  on  Mr.  Harris*  Farm,  near  Toronto 


SAWYER-MASSEY 
12-22,  4  Cylinder 
Gas-Oil  Tractor 

SAWYER-MASSEY 
16-32,  4  Cylinder 
Gas-Oil  Tractor 

CANADIAN 

MADE 

for 

CANADIAN 

NEEDS 


You'll  always  be  proud 

of  your  SAWYER-MASSEY 

Tractor 

Sawyer-Massey  Small  Model  Tractors  are  de- 
signed by  men  who  keep  in  close  touch  with 
Canadian  conditions.  These  men  make  a 
study  of  farm  requirements,  Mr.  Farmer,  and 
they  are  building  tractors  which  especially  meet  the  needs  of  Eastern  Canada. 
You  know  that  the  name  "Sawyer  &  Massey"  is  found  only  on  products  that 
have  made  good.  And  we  assure  you  that  this  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  each  part  of  these  tractors  is  made  to  the  highest  standard,  with  material 
and  workmanship  that  mean  mechanical  perfection. 

Another  advantage  in  having  a  Sawyer-Massey  is  that  you  can  get  repairs  or 
replacements  quickly.     You  won't  be  held  up  for  a  week  or  more  if  something 
goes  wrong. 
Sawyer-Massey  Tractors  work  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Naphtha,  Motor  Spirits. 


SEE  THE  SAWYER-MASSEY  SMALL 
MODEL  TRACTORS  AT  WORK  AT 
THE  BIG  EASTERN  TRACTOR  DE- 
MONSTRATION, COBOURG,  SEPT. 
17th  TO  21st. 


Our  big  illustrated  catalogue  describes 
our  full  line  of  threshers,  steam  and 
gas  tractors  and  other  power  machin- 
ery— you  should  have  this  catalogue. 
Ask  for  one. 


Write  to-day  to  our  nearest  office  asking  for  literature 
descriptive  of  the  Sawyer-Massey  Small  Model  Tractor 

SAWYER-MASSEY  COMPANY,  Limited  ft#8^,aa&£fiffi 

Branches  and  Warerooms:  Winnipeg  Regina  Saskatoon  Calgary 

Agency:  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA 


inn 
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L 
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The  fourth  Ttactor  termini  Demonstration 


C OB  O  U  RG ,  O  NTARIO. 


Tractor  Trials  Widen  in  Interest 

The  Brandon  tractor  demonstration 
this  year  was  the  most  successful  of  the 
three  that  have  been  staged,  says  the 
Nor' '  West  Farmer.  More  tractors  were 
plowing  and  more  interest  taken  in  the 
event  than  ever  before,  which  suggests 
tne  idea  expressed  in  another  column  that 
the  tractor  trials  have  developed  to  a 
point  where  it  might  be  advisable  to  hold 
them  at.  another  season  when  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  secure  land  to  plow 
and  when  visitors  could  spend  a  day  or 
more  inspecting  the  types  of  tractors  on 
the  market  without  their  interest  being 
split  up  by  the  hundreds  of  other  features 
that  combine  to  form  an  exhibition. 
Brandon,  in  the  three  years  the  demon- 
strations have  been  held  there,  has  pro- 
vided as  amply  as  is  possible  to  provide  in 
late  summer  for  a  plowing  demonstration. 
Land  is  hard  to  get  in  late  July,  and  for 
that  reason  some  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense are  entailed  in  staging  the  affair. 
Quite  probably  if  the  trials  were  held  in- 
June,  plenty  of  land  could  be  had  for 
nothing  and  enough  plowing  room  found 
for  all  the  tractors  entered.  Quite  likely, 
too,  a  tractor  demonstration  of  itself 
alone  would  attract  as  many  interested 
observers  as  it  does  now  as  a  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  And  there  would  be  more 
time  to  look  over  the  machines  and  make 
any  determinations  one  cares  to  make  who 
is  in  the  market  for  an  engine  or  has  one 
already,  which  is  the  case  with  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  visit  a  trac- 
tor plowing  demonstration.  There  is 
enough  interest  in  tractors,  enough  trac- 
tors in  use,  and  enough  new  and  improved 
types  coming  out  each  year  to  assure  the 
success  of  an  event  where  tractors  and 
mechanical  farm  power,  with  what  goes 
with  them,  were  the  only  features  of  the 
occasion.  No  one  need  doubt  but  that 
such  demonstration  would  be  widely  pat- 
ronized by  farmers. 


SEPTEMBER  '■■17-1  0.1918. 


Potatoes   and   Cattle   in    Muskoka 

By  W.  T.  Noble 
Last  year  I  had  2  acres  planted  in 
potatoes  that  yielded  350  bushels  to 
the  acre.  They  were  planted  on  clover 
sod,  ploughed  in  the  fall  and  manured  on 
the  snow  in  winter.  I  kept  no  record  of 
the  cost  of  labor.  We  follow  a  4-year 
rotation  of  crops,  and  have  plenty  of 
barn  yard  manure.  I  wintered  last 
winter  40  head  of  cattle,  28  sheep,  and  3 
horses. 

Another  fact  might  be  of  interest. 
Muskoka  has  thousands  of  acres  that 
would  make  cattle  ranches.  A  few  years 
ago  I  bought  600  acres  V2  mile  from  the 
home  farm,  and  fenced  it  in  for  pasture, 
and  my  young  cattle  2  rising  3  years  old 
came  in  fat  in  the  end  of  October  last,  and 
brought  me  $90  to  $100  each;  and  I  expect 
they  will  bring  me  over  $100  each  this 
year.  A  man  must  raise  enough  hay  to 
feed  them  two  winters.  They  go  out  early 
in  May.  I  raised  between  2  and  3  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre  last  year,  and  expect 
fully  that  much  this  year.  My  farm 
could  do  more,  if  there  were  more  help. 
There  are  only  two  men  to  work  it. 

My  cattle  are  Shorthorn  grades.  I 
I  have  kept  a  registered  Shorthorn  bull 
for  16  years,  and  the  grades  are  good.  I 
paid  $200  for  a  yearling  bull  last  fall. 
The  general  purpose  Shorthorn  I  esteem 
the  best  for  Muskoka. 


Real  Power 


The  power  that  gives  you  the  confidence  that  you  can  pull 
through  anything.  Entire  construction  from  steering  gear 
to  transmission  is  built  to  stand  season  after  season  of  hard, 
racking  service — for  plowing,  for  operating  heavy  feed  cut- 
ters, silo  fillers,  threshing  machines,  hay  balers,  stone  crush- 
ers. Hauls  binders,  mowers,  wagons,  manure  spreaders, 
etc.,  etc. 


The  30-18  "Neverslip" 

gives  greater  gripping  surface  to  the  same  traction  weight.  Won't  pack 
the  soil  or  waste  engine  power.  Has  two  speeds  and  one  reverse,  with 
pulling  gear  for  belt  work  combined  in  the  same  dirt-proof  case.  Runs 
in  bath  of  oil. 

You'll  marvel  at  the  way  the  30-18  "Neverslip"  turns  in  a  small  space.  Steering  as 
easily  as  a  wheelbarrow.  You'll  be  amazed  to  see  it  turn  right  around  on  one  "heel" — 
in  a  11-foot  circle.  Words  fail  to  express  the  things  it  will  do  that  no  other  tractor 
of  any  size  or  type  could  even  attempt.  Its  mighty  pulling  power  in  the  fie!d  and  the 
way  it  stands  up  to  heavy  work  at  the  belt  will  convince  you  it's  the  only  tractor  you 
can   afford  to  buy  at  any  price   if   you   need   this   giant  power  plant. 

SEE  IT  AT  THE  TORONTO  EXHIBITION, 

August  24th-September  7th,  or  at  the 

COBOURG  DEMONSTRATION,  September  21st-24th 

If  you  cannot  attend  either  drop  us  a  card  for  full  particulars  of  thfa 
wonderful  power  plant. 

MONARCH  TRACTORS  LIMITED 


BRANTFORD 


ONTARIO 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SELL 
YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 

We  will  buy  it — and  pay  cash.    An  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  will  prove  to  be 

very  profitable  to  you.     Drop  us  a  card  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

Address  Agency  Division. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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FAMOU 

FLEURY 

PLOWS 


FAMOU 
FLEURY 
PLOWS 


The   Best   Plows   in    Canada 


Two  FLEURY  Specialties 

A  Well-ploughed  Field  Is  the  Farmer's  Pride  ! 

Fifty-nine  years'  careful  study  of  the  ploughman's  task  is  built 
into  every  Fleury  "Famous"  Guaranteed  Plow — Single  Walk- 
ing Plows,  Gang  Plows,  Sulky  Plows,  into  every  machine  is 
carefully,  studiously  built  those  mechanical  features  that  make 
the  name  Fleury  a  Guarantee  of  Service  and  Value — the  best 
Plows  in  Canada. 

Fleury  Plows  are  light  draught — running  smoothly,  saving 
your  horses,  and  changing  a  task  into  a  pride  and  pleasure. 

"Rapid  Easy"  Roller  Plate  Grain 
Grinders 

Made    in    10    Sizes,   2y2   H.P.   to    25    H.P. 

We  are  the  largest  makers  of  Grain 
Grinders  in  Canada.  Exclusive  feat- 
ures in  the  "Rapid  Easy"  enable  you 
to  Grind  More,  Grind  Better,  and  with 
Less  Power  than  any  other  line  of 
Grain  Grinders  on  the  market  in  Can- 
ada to-day. 

The  Dependable  FLEURY  Line : 

Plows,  Turnip  Mills,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
R  o  J  1  e  r  Grain  Crushers,  Harrows, 
Wheel  Barrows,  Root  Cutters,  "Rapid 
Easy"  Plate  Grinders,  Scufflers,  Straw 
Cutters,  Saw  Machines. 

Get  This  FREE  Book! 

New  free  illustrated  literature  just  out.  Write  us  asking  for 
the  Fleury  Line  Booklet  108.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  and 
may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  long  run. 

J.   FLEURY'S   SONS,   Aurora,    Ont.,   Canada 


RAPID-EASY 

GRAIN 
GRINDERS 


E 


VERY  month  in  MaeLean's  Magazine,  and  nowhere  else 
will  you  find  the  best  work  of  the  best  Canadian  writers. 

In  MaeLean's  Magazine,  and  in  no  other  Canadian  publication 
will  you  find  a  synopsis  of  the  best  work  of  the  world's  best 
writers  every  month. 

It  is  different  from  any  other  magazine.     Sample  on  request. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 


FARMERS'    MAGAZINE    OUTLOOK 

THE  contents  of  Farmers'  Magazine 
are  growing  more  interesting  with 
each  issue.  Already  some  of  the  best 
writers  on  farm  subjects  in  America  are 
contributors.  John  Clay,  the  head  of  big 
financial  and  livestock  organizations  in 
the  U.S.  and  a  former  resident  of  Ontario, 
completes  in  the  October  1st  issue  the  last 
of  his  series  of  entertaining  reminiscences 
which  have  attracted  unusual  attention. 
Peter  McArthur,  the  sage  of  Appin,  has 
appeared  in  Farmers'  Magazine  with 
some  of  his  choicest  wit  and  wisdom. 
Agnes  C.  Laut,  the  celebrated  writer  of 
New  York,  who  lives  on  her  own  skilfully 
managed  dairy  farm  there,  comes  in  as  a 
regular  contributor  in  this  issue. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  entertaining 
series  of  woman's  articles  along  lines  that 
interest  all  women  of  the  home  than  those 
appearing  under  the  name  of  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Chapman,  associate  editor  of  the 
magazine.  Her  acquaintance  with  her 
field  and  her  happy  way  of  voicing  the 
views  all  feel  so  much  has  attracted  many 
readers. 

Our  Prophet,  whose  connection  with 
farm  and  rural  life  has  made  him  a 
powerful  preacher,  comes  into  our  issues 
with  strong  and  sound  counsels  regarding 
the  ways  of  things  in  general.  Col.  J.  B. 
Maclean  writes  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  world  political  situation  and  will  keep 
readers  of  Farmers'  Magazine  posted  in 
the  political  and  war  movements  of  the 
time.  In  tractor  and  mechanical  farming, 
R.  D.  A.  Drummond  continues  his  prac- 
tical talks.  Mr.  Drummond  is  a  Canadian 
engineer  and  tractioneer  well-informed, 
acquainted  with  all  parts  of  Canada  and 
knows  how  to  drive  a  gasoline  horse  under 
all  conditions.  * 

Livestock  circles  are  by  no  means  over- 
looked. Some  of  the  best  contributors  and 
practical  farmers  of  Canada  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  furnish  their  best  ideas 
for  Farmers'  Magazine.  Poultry  lovers 
will  find  in  J.  Ernest  Place,  A.  P.  Mar- 
shall, Lewis  N.  Clark,  Prof.  Graham  and 
other  contributors  a  real  service. 

Financial  investment  advice  and  infor- 
mation is  given  by  J.  W.  Tyson,  editor  of 
The  Financial  Post.  Grasmere's  talks  on 
the  practical  work  of  the  month  and  his 
special  articles  are  from  the  man  on  the 
land  whose  hands  are  acquainted  with 
work  and  who  knows  the  difficulties  from 
first  hand.  The  repartments  will  be  con- 
ducted in  first  class  style  so  that  every 
reader  may  find  something  to  interest  him 
and  a  place  to  put  forth  his  views  when  he 
writes  to  the  editors. 

A  special  serial  story,  some  new  feature 
stories,  mixed  farming  stories,  United 
Farmers'  movements,  house  and  barn 
building  descriptions  and  a  strong  editor- 
ial page,  are  other  features  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  magazine.  Suggestions  how  to 
improve  the  editorial  features  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  editors. 


The  saving  farmer  is  a  national  asset. 
Canadian  progress  to-day  in  all  lines 
attests  magnificently  to  the  splendid 
qualities  of  thrift  that  have  marked  the 
farmers  in  all  the  provinces.  The  total 
returns  from  field  crops  and  animal  pro- 
duce, have  been  only  possible  because  01 
the  disposition  to  conserve  the  wonderful 
gifts  of  Providence. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Corn  will  soon  be  right 
for  Cutting — 

JVi//  you  be  ready? 

A  delay  of  a  few  days  may  result  in  your  silo  being  filled 
with  tough,  woody  material  instead  of  the  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious silage  which  adds  so  much  to  the  winter  ration  of  your 
cattle. 

The  Massey -Harris  Corn  Binder 

Cuts  tall  or  short  Corn,  standing  or  down,  and  binds  it  securely 
into  neat,  easily-handled  sheaves. 

A  Strong,  Durable,  Satisfactory  Machine;  Light,  Direct  Draft; 
Inclined  Elevation;  Perfect  Balance;  Works  well  on  the  level  or 
on  a  hillside. 

The  Massey-Harris  Ensilage  Cutter 

Has  great  capacity  and  is  adjustable  to  cut  from  tj.  to  1 ' /-_,  inch 
long. 

Blower  has  ample  power  to  elevate  the  Ensilage. 
The   Travelling  Table   and   Spring-Controlled   Feed   Rolls   pro- 
vide a  Positive  Feed,  and,  as  the  Rolls  may  be  instantly  stopped 
or  reversed,  it  is  the  safest  Cutter  you  can  use. 
Furnished  with  a  Transport-Truck  when  ordered. 

The  Massey- 
Harris  Tractor 

A   Reliable   and  Economical 

source    of    power    for    oper-  5*^ 

ating   your   Ensilage    Cutter 

or  any   Machine   requiring   up   to   25   Horse-Power  on  the  Belt,  or  12  on  the  Draw  Bar. 

Massey-Harris    Company,    Limited 

Head  Office:  -  TORONTO 

Branches  at  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Yorkton,  Swift   Current,   Calgary,   Edmonton 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
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Bel  Well  Advised— Put  Hot  Water 


Heating  in  your  Home 

Hot  Water  Heating  is  so  much  simpler, 
easier,  more  convenient  and  keeps  the 
house  warmed  up  to  a  desired  tempera- 
ture so  continuously  and,  last  but  not 
least,  is  so  much  more  economical  in 
fuel  that  there  is  no  comparison  with  the  old 
and  discarded  methods  of  heating  by  stoves 
and    hot    air   furnaces.      Be   Well 


The  King  Hot  Water  Boil- 
er is  made  in  sizes  to  suil 
any  house  or  building  on 
the  farm,  or  in  the  village 
or  city.  The  King  Boiler  has  many  dis- 
tinct advantages  all  explained  in  our  book- 
lets which  are  sent  free  on  request.  The 
King  Boiler  can  be  installed  in  any  house; 
a  cellar  is  not  necessary,  an  unused  down- 
stairs room  doing  as  well. 


Advised — Put  Hot  Water  Heating 
in  your  house.  A  King  Boiler  is 
worth  more  than  it  costs  and  the 
installation  can  be  put  in  as  early 
as  you  choose.  A  King  Boiler  in 
your  home  would  be  such  an  im- 
provement and  give  so  much  real 


Kijvg^s^  Boilers 


JLfiTJD 


ImperialRadiators 


comfort  and  satisfaction  that  you  should  write  us  at  once  and  get  full 
particulars  about  this  universally  adopted  method  of  heating. 

IlV/ipppiAI  R  AHIATORS  are  ma&e  distinctly  superior  because  they 
imriLi\.i/A.i_.    ixniyirtiviw     are  made  of  best  grade  iron  and  subjected 

to  rigid  tests.  They  are  so  constructed  that  every  inch  of  surface  is  heating  surface. 
They  have  exceptionally  graceful  lines  and  proportions  and  are  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful. 

Do  You  Want  To  Know  ^ 

what  a  King  Hot  Water  Heating  System  would  cost?     Write  us — we  _^^ 

will  gladly  send  you  booklets,  literature  and  full  information.     Our 
Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service  to  supply  you  with 
information   as    to  your   needs.      Do   not   wait — time   passes — 
Winter  will  be  here  before  you  realize  it,  so,  lest  you  forget     ^^ 
write  us  NOW — we  will  answer  you  by  return  mail.  ^^ 

157  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


Steel and JRadiatton. Limited 


at  HoiUdtcr 


sh  d/ut  Cbncrvle  Reinforcing 


157  Fraser  Avenue 
TORONTO 


^  Messrs. 

STEEL  AND 

RADIATION,  Ltd. 


Dear   Sirs : — Please   send  me  a   copy 

of    your    Illustrated    Booklet    "Comfort- 

^  able   Homes"    and    also,    without   obligating 

myself  in   any   way,   I  would   like   to  know  the 

probable  cost   of   a   hot   water  system   suitable   for 

heating  my   home. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


.MONTI  1LY 
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Farm  Homes— Like  City  Homes— Should 
Be  Heated  By  the  Hot  Water  System 

Hot  Water  Heating  is  past  all  controversy.  Experts  and  Houseowners  agree  that  no  other  method 
gives  such  Even  Heat,  such  Steady  Heat,  such  Sufficient  Heat,  and  produced  at  such  an  economical 
use  of  fuel.  The  high  cost  of  coal  makes  fuel  economy  a  "burning  question"  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Most  people  realize  that  Hot  Air  Furnaces  and  Stoves  are  relics  of  the  past,  and  that  much  of  the 
prevailing  winter  sicknesses  are  due  to 


poorly  heated  houses — too  hot  and  then 
too  cold — or  never  warm  enough.  Win- 
ter need  not  be  dreaded,  for  a  King 
Boiler  and  Imperial  Radiators,  once  in- 
stalled, last  a  lifetime,  and  they  make 
home  life  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  pleasureable  and  com- 
fortable. 


ITlISTG^^BOTLERS 
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KING  BOILERS  have  many  points  of  superiority,  among  them,  ease  of  operating,  cleanli- 
ness, dustless,  quick  heating,  economy  of  fuel,  easy  to  shake  and  sift.  They  have  "thin 
waterways" — the  new,  scientific  principle  which  is  changing  the  method  of  boiler  making. 
Our  latest  designs  are  the  most  perfect  on  the  market  and  are  superior  to  any  others  that 
are  put  out.  You  will  easily  understand  by  reading  our  booklet.  Send  for  a  copy. 
IMPERIAL  RADIATORS.  New  designs  are  pronounced  "the  most  attractive  looking  radia- 
tors I  have  ever  seen"  by  an  eminent  architect.  They  are  constructed  on  the  "thin  water- 
way" principle,  with  every  inch  of  surface  heating  surface,  and  are  the  quickest  heating  radia- 
tors  you  can  buy — anywhere. 

Want  To  Know  The  Cost  ? 

We  will  gladly  inform  you  of  the  cost  of  the  King  Hot  Water  System,  size  suited  to  your  home — if  you  will  write 
giving  dimensions  of  each  room  and  a  sketch  showing  the  arrangement.  This  will  place  you  under  no  obligation 
w  hatever. 

Write  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Booklet  —  "Comfortable  Homes" .     It  gives  valuable  informa- 
tion and  advice  on  Heating.      Sent  FREE  on  request. 


Steel  jjnd  .Radiation.  Limited 


157  Fraser  Avenue  -  Toronto 

Branches:      Montreal     and     Quebec.  J.  H.  Ashdown   Hardware  Co.,   Agents,  Winnipeg 
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Cockshutt 
Tractor  Plows 


WHEN  considering  the  purchase  of  a  Tractor, 
remember  it  is  the  plow  that  turns  the  furrow. 
The  best  Tractor  will  do  inferior  work  with  a 
poor  plow.  Do  not  experiment — insist  upon  getting' 
the  plow  that  successful  farmers  everywhere  have 
found  most  satisfactory  in  every  possible  soil  condition 
— right  in  design,   material   and  workmanship. 

Cockshutt    Tractor    Plows 

Automatic  power  lift  arrangement  raises  and  lowers 
bottoms  instantly.  Operator  of  tractor  controls  this 
feature  by  the  pull  of  a  cord.  Bottoms  raise  high 
and  level  when  out  of  ground.  Lever  for  changing 
depth  of  work  is  placed  convenient  to  operator.  Hitch 
is  instantly  adjustable  to  suit  any  make  of  tractor. 

Many  years  of  successful  plow  building  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  field  conditions  in  every  part  of  Canada 
enable  us  to  build  plows  that  give  the  kind  of  service 
you    need    in    these    strenuous    times. 

See  our  nearest  agent,  or  write  us    for   descriptive 
booklet    showing     equipment     for     power    farming 


Cockshutt  -2Furrow  Light  Tractor  Plow — can  be  Quickly 

turned  into  a  3-Furrow  Plow  by  the  addition 

of  a  few  parts 


2^% 


Read   this    letter    from    a    prominent    farmer. 
Your  experience  can  be  the  same. 

"It  affords  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  re- 
commend your  two-furrow  Light  Tractor 
Plow  to  anyone  requiring  a  plow  of  this  kind. 

"I  am  using  the  Fordson  Tractor  and  Cockshutt  Plow,  and  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  outfit.  I  plowed  about  sixty  acres  of 
stubb'.e,  and  did  a  first-class  job.  The  plow  never  gave  me  any 
bother  in  any  way,  and  I  find  it  most  easily  handled.  I  am  now 
breaking  new  land,  and  the  outfit  is  going  right  along.  We  are 
breaking   from   four  to  five  acres   per  day. 

"I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  Cockshutt  Plows,  and  am 
certainly  not  disappointed  in  your  Light  Tractor  Plow.  Anyone 
intending  purchasing  need  have  no  hesitation  in  getting  a  Cock- 
shutt. There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  taken  in  the  outfit  in 
this  district  and  without  fail  I  highly  recommend  the  Cockshutt 
Plow.  "Yours   very   truly, 

"R.     MACKAY. 
"Seraans.    June    fith.    1918." 


Cockshutt  Plow  Company 

Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Maritime  Provinces  by 


The    Frost    &    Wood    Co. 

Limited 

Montreal,  SMITH'S  FALLS,  St.  John 
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This    tractor 

pulls  a  twc 

bot- 

torn    plow 

7  An. 

or     8     in. 

deep 

anywhere  a 

good 

team    can 

con- 

tinuously 

pull 

one  plow. 

This  tractor 
develops  24  H. 
P.  on  the  belt, 
which  is  one- 
third  more 
than  its  rating. 


CASE  is  the  first  to  offer  a  one-piece  main  frame  with  a  valve-in-head, 
four-cylinder  motor  mounted  crosswise.  This  construction  permits 
added  strength,  complete  enclosure  of  all  working  parts,  perfect 
alignment  of  all  gears,  shafts  and  bearings,  and  a  considerable  saving  in 
power. 


The  belt  pulley  is  mounted  di- 
rectly on  the  crank  shaft.  All  gears 
are  cut  steel.  No  bevel  gears, 
chain,  worm  or  friction  drive  parts 
to  absorb  power  and  bring  trouble. 

The  Case-Sylphon  Thermostat 
controls  the  cooling  system  and 
keeps  the  motor  hot,  causing  good 
combustion  of  kerosene  and  pre- 
vents raw  fuel  from  passing  pis- 
tons and  diluting  oil  in  crank  case. 

The  Case  Patented  Air  Washer 
permits  the  carburetor  to  draw  air 
through  both  screens  and  water.  All 
dust  and  grit  is  kept  out  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  engine. 


There  is  one-third  more  power 
for  draw-bar  work  than  its  rating, 
which  makes  the  Case  10-18  the 
strongest  two-plow  tractor  built. 

This  is  merely  headlining  a  few 
major  advancements. 

For  every  tractor  operation — belt 
and  draw-bar — the  Case  models 
offer  advantages  not  found  else- 
where— advantages  you  want. 

All  the  facts  are  included  in  our 
illustrated  and  descriptive  folders 
sent  free  upon  request.  Write  for 
them  to-day. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine'Company,  Inc. 

Founded  1842 

1325  Eric  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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/T*0  win  this  war  every  ounce  of  the  strength  of 
A    each  of  the  allied  nations  must  be  put  forth  to 
meet  the  organized,  trained   and   disciplined  efficiency  of 
the  Central  Powers — that  gigantic,  ruthless  force  which  is  the 
result  of  fifty  years  of  planning  and  preparation. 

And  every  ounce  of  every  allied  nation's  strength  is  in  the  hands 
and  brains  and  hearts  of  the  individuals  of  each  nation,  because 
they  are  free  peoples. 

Now  the  individuals  of  each  nation  must  live  as  well  as  fight,  there- 
fore a  proportion  of  the  effort  and  material  of  each  nation  must 
be  diverted  from  war  purposes  to  living  necessities. 

So  the  less  each  individual  takes  from  himself  or  herself  for  personal 
use  the  more  effort  will  there  be  left  for  fighting  and  winning  the 
war. 

Every  cent  you  spend  represents  that  much  effort  because  some- 
body must  do  something  for  you  in  order  to  earn  that  cent — 
somebody's  effort  must  be  given  to  you  instead  of  to  the  war. 

Therefore  the  less  you  spend — the  less  of  somebody's  effort  you  take  for  your 
individual  use — the  more  will  you  leave  in  the  national  surplus  for  war  effort. 

The  war  can  be  won  only  by  the  surplus  strength  of  the  allied  nations.  The 
money  each  individual  saves  represents  that  surplus  strength. 

So  the  truly  loyal  Canadian  will  use  less,  spend  less,  and  save  more,  to  help 
to  win  the  war. 


Published  under  the  Authority  of 

The  Minister  of  Finance 

of  Canada. 
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Livestock  Prospect  for  1919 

Will  March  to  August  See  a  Famine  in  Meats  ? 
By  James  E.  Poole 


IF  beef  shortage  does  not  show  up  in 
acute  form  a  year  hence  all  the  wise- 
acres of  the  trade  are  wrong.  Every 
stockyard  in  the  country  is  the  receptacle 
of  bovine  trash.  It  is  coming  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  in  response  to  the 
magnetic  influence  of  prices  or  forced  out 
by  feed  scarcity.  The  situation  is  caus- 
ing serious  concern.  West  of  the  Missouri 
River,  feed  is  available  only  in  irrigated 
sections  or  where  nature  has  been  in 
benign  mood.  In  the  cornbelt  climatic 
vicissitude  has  played  havoc  with  winter 
feeding  prospects.  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  parts  of  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  will  do  no  winter  feeding.  In 
Chicago.  Omaha  and  St.  Paul  territory 
operations  will  be  confined  to  making 
"war  beef"  a  quick-turn  process.  East  of 
Chicago  the  feeding  industry  has  dwindled 
in  importance  and  scarcity  of  feed  will 
mean  curtailment  during  the  coming 
winter.  No  matter  what  happens  a  short 
crop  of  beef  cannot  be  avoided  as  hay, 
corn  and  mill-feeds  are  all  high.  With 
stock  cattle  selling  anywhere  from  $10  to 
$14  per  cwt.  only  the  regulars  are  willing 
to  play  the  game. 

With  the  object  of  stimulating  feeding 
efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment to  announce  winter  and  spring 
prices  for  beef  needed  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France.  This 
would  give  assurance  to  some  of  the 
skeptics,  but  the  majority  of  the  in-and- 
out  element  will  be  idle 
in  any  case.  Labor  is 
essential  to  winter  feed- 
ing and  it  is  daily  grow- 
ing scarcer.  The  farmer 
is  having  a  hard  summer 
and  is  disposed  to  winter 
as  leisurely  as  possible, 
another  season  of  ardu- 
ous labor  confronting  him 
in  1919. 

$20  COMING  AT  CHICAGO 
Chicago  bullocks  with 
a  corn  finish  are  now 
available  only  at  Chicago, 
few  reaching  that  mar- 
ket. The  $19  line  has 
been  crossed,  a  $20  trade 
being  inevitable  this  side 
of  the  holidays,  but  these 
bullocks  concern  few,  the 
rank  and  file  selling  at 
$14  to  $17  per  cwt.  The 
stout  prop  under  the  mar- 
ket is  the  Government 
which  is  taking  every- 
thing   fit     for     army 


beef.  But  for  a  heavy  run  of  cows  there 
would  have  been  little  for  civilian  con- 
sumption and  when  liquidation  of  females 
has  ceased  beef  shortage  will  develop.  At 
present  army  requirements  absorb  nearly 
all  the  steers  weighing  over  1,000  pounds 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
British  market  will  be  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  carcasses  weighing  less  than  500 
pounds. 

During  the  next  90  days  Montana,  the 
Dakotas,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  will 
disgorge  cattle  that  cannot  be  carried 
through  the  winter.  In  the  southern 
region  rain  will  revive  grass  and  give 
cattle  a  chance  to  subsist  but  in  the  north 
this  is  impossible.  Montana  is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  Western  Canada  hav- 
ing no  alternative  but  liquidate. 

A  LATER  CALL  FOR  CATTLE  COMING 
All  these  drouth  stricken  sections  will 
need  cattle  by  the  million  for  restocking 
purposes  when  nature  relaxes  and  makes 
it  possible.  Texas  has  been  all  but  de- 
populated in  a  bovine  sense  and  much  of 
the  whole  pastoral  region  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Saskatchewan  will 
be  in  the  same  condition  before  snow  flies. 
Putting  cattle  back  is  a  slower  process 
than  gathering  beef  especially  when  the 
round-up  takes  a  large  percentage  of 
cows,  and  the  serious  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  best  cows  that  are 
going    to    the    shambles     because    they 


Perfect  confidence  in  each  other — A    Canadian   boy   at    the   front 
line  with  his  faithful  horse. 


realize    the    most    money    and    are    the 
heaviest  risk  to  winter. 

Texas  cattlemen  are  looking  to  Western 
Canada  for  a  haven.  Wm.  Penn  Ander- 
son, livestock  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  has 
been  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
scouting  and  predicts  that  when  feed  is 
produced  it  will  be  restocked.  "Canada 
has  been  losing  cattle  ever  since  the  war 
began,"  said  Anderson.  "It  has  furnished 
the  British  armies  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
beef  and  realized  a  large  sum  by  ship- 
ments to  the  American  market.  Hereto- 
fore the  range  interests  have  been  liquid- 
ating, but  this  year  drouth  forced  farm- 
ers' cattle  to  market.  There  has  been  a 
heavy  movement  from  Winnipeg  to  St. 
Paul  and  Sioux  City  and  thence  to  South 
Dakota  pastures.  Ultimately  Western 
Canada  must  become  a  cattle  purchaser 
as  it  will  not  stay  out  of  the  business." 

A  BARE  SPOT  IN  MARCH 
The  pinch  of  scarcity  will  be  felt  in 
March,  April  and  May  next.  Texas  will 
have  few  cattle  and  only  in  Chicago  terri- 
tory will  a  normal  crop  of  beef  be  made. 
The  year  1919  will  be  a  lean  one  in 
Kansas  City  territory  and  Omaha  will 
also  suffer.  Packers  are  taking  a  survey 
of  cattle  prospects  in  Venezuela,  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  countries  heretofore  unex- 
ploited,  but  which  will  be  available  when 
the  war  has  been  won.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  salvage  the  calf  crop  by  reducing 
minimum  weights  on 
government  carcasses  to 
400  pounds,  but  red  tape 
is  notoriously  hard  to  cut. 
At  present  feeders  are 
reluctant  to  lay  in  calves 
and  young  cattle,  being 
apprehensive  that  the 
war  will  end  and  the  bot- 
tom drop  out  of  the  mar- 
ket before  they  reach 
maturity.  With  350,000 
cattle  reaching  Western 
markets  weekly  the  scar- 
city theory  appears  un- 
tenable, but  when  the 
character  of  the  crop  is 
considered  the  fact  be- 
comes evident  that  it  is 
"a  last  run  of  shad.' 


EVERY  POUND  NEEDED 

Probably  the  largest 
hog  crop  the  coun- 
try has  ever  raised 
is     in     the     preparation 

Continued  on  page  67 


Planning  for  1919  Production 

We  Must  go  Over  the  Top — Prices  and  Appetites  Will  Warrant  a  Vigorous  Push 


By  Frank  M.  Chapman 


T?ROM  material  standpoint,  agriculture 
*•  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  essential  to 
humanity. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  which  sys- 
tem, forethought  and  careful  planning  in 
regard  to  farming  operations  counted  for 
so  much  as  they  will  during  the  next  few 
years. 

In  making  our  selection  of  crops  on  the 
farm,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  labor  available, 
the  adaptability  of  the  land,  the  division 
of  labor  throughout  the  year  and  the  most 
urgent  requirements  of  food  materials. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  two 
most  important  field  crops  which  can  be 
increased  in  Ontario  for  export  trade  are 
wheat  and  beans. 

PROF.  C.  A.  ZAVITZ  wrote  the  above 
words  last  year  for  the  Farmers' 
Magazine.  And  they  need  but  little 
change  to  apply  to  conditions  that  will 
obtain  in  Canada  for  the  next  crop  year. 
His  words  are  those  of  a  clear-sighted 
practical  agriculturist  and  the  same 
words  carry  an  equal  import  for  all 
farmers  this  coming  year.  Never,  in  the 
world's  history  were  we  in  greater  need 
of  co-operation  among  all  the  producers 
in  North  America  looking  towards  the 
future  supplies  not  only  of  the  home  de- 
mand but  of  the  allied  armies  overseas. 

The  war  is  by  no  means  over  or  nearly 
so.  Things  have  been  looking  better  for 
us  since  Marshal  Foch  started  his  vic- 
torious drive  but  the  enemy  are  well  en- 
trenched. They  still  have  a  profound  be- 
lief in  their  superiority  over  all  mankind. 
They  still  go  on  using  dastardly  means 
to  cow  and  frighten  humanity.  Bombast 
and  world  domination  talk  proceeds  out 
of  the  Hohenzollern  mouth  like  a  flood. 
The  end  is  by  no  means  near.  The  de- 
mands upon  American  fields  and  flocks 
will  yet  tax  our  output  to  the  uttermost. 
Yet  we  are  going  to  see  this  thing  through. 
There  is  nobody  but  a  pro-German  who 
wants  a  peace  now  by  negotiation.  The 
Prussian  type  of  politician  is  impossible. 
He  must'be  ground  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone  of  defeat,  even  if  it 
takes  ten  years.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
safety  for  America  or  Democracy's 
children. 

And  that  policy  means  a  continuance  of 


A     Win-the-War    Jersey     Cow,     Brampton     Maiden 

Over,    imported   from   the   Island   of  Jersey, 

July,     1918. 


our  intensive  food  production  for  1919. 
For  even  were  peace  to  come  to-morrow, 
the  parleyings  and  the  readjustments 
with  our  limited  shipping  would  make 
great  demands  upon  our  poor  supplies, 
so  that  we  need  to  fear  little  about  a  sud- 
den peace  move  upsetting  our  applecarts 
by  the  low  prices  that  would  ensue. 

Looking  ahead  then  in  field  crops  we 
must  plan  for  a  big  wheat  crop,  another 
good  bean  crop,  as  much  coarse  grains 
as  we  can,  and  some  flax  as  this  crop  has 
done  so  well  in  Canada  this  year,  the 
whole  story  of  which  is  under  preparation 
for  Farmers'  Magazine. 

Let  us  look  at  the  world's  cereal  needs. 


T.  K.  Doherty,  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  states 
that: 

"The  European  importing  countries, 
both  neutral  and  allied  which  depend 
largely  on  the  outside  world  for  their  sup- 
plies are  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Italy, 
Holland,  Norway,  Portugal,  Cyprus  and 
Malta,  Spain,  Tunis,  Switzerland,  to 
which  may  be  added  Belgium  which  will 
receive  supplies  through  a  neutral  com- 
mission. These  countries  exclusive  of 
Belgium,  produced  639,071,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  1918  as  against  562,116,000  in 

1917,  an  increase  of  76,955,000  bushels 
but  they  produced  130,758,000  bushels  less 
than  the  pre-war  average  of  769,829,000 
bushels." 

The  exports  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  only  440  million  bushels 
(wheat  and  wheat  flour)  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Canada 169,040,000  bushels 

United  States 135,000,000  bushels 

India   14,008,000  bushels 

Australia 38,224,000  bushels 

Argentina    84,464,000  bushels 

EXPORTS  IN  1918 
Except  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States  the  shipments  for  1917-18  have 
been  disappointing,  and  it  has  only  been 
by  drastic  economy  that  the  supplies  ac- 
tually produced  have  met  the  absolute 
needs.  That  there  were  practically  no 
stocks  remaining  in  store  on  August  1st, 

1918,  in  the  exporting  countries,  outside 
of  Australia   and   Argentina,   and   espe- 


Home  Needs, 

Production             Waste  and  Probable 

of  1918               Carry-over  Export 

Canada     215,000,000              83,000,000  132,000,000 

United   States    878,000,000            640,000,000  238,000,000 

Argentina:    Carry-over— 66,000,000    170,000,000              80,000,000  100,000,000 

Australia:    Stocks,  about  200,000,000    ...               90,000,000              50,000,000  80,000,000 

India    380,000,000           310,000,000  50,000,000 

Total    1,775,000,000         1,163,000,000  642,000,000 

J.    K.    Doherty,    in    his    figures,    puts    Canada's    production    at    257,000,000    and    a 

probable    export    of    174,000,000    bushels.      We     have     placed     the     figures    at  215,000,000 

bushels    as    Canada's    production    and    a    consequent  reduced  exportable  total  of  132,000,- 

000  bushels.  Also  in  his  figures  for  the  U.S.  probable  export,  he  allows  a  possible 
export  of  238,000,000  as  against  an  export  of  140,000,000  in  1917-18,  despite  the  fact 
that  the   U.S.  exported   333,000,000   bushels   in    1915. 


A   splendid    view   of   the   experimental    plots    at    Edmonton,    Alberta. 
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daily  in  the  importing  countries  appears 
obvious,  says  Mr.  Doherty. 

EXPORT   SITUATION    1918-19 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
still  retain  an  adequate  carry-over  on 
August  1st,  1919,  the  following  sources  of 
supply  may  be  utilized  approximately  as 
indicated  in  the  last  column,  although  it 
is  entirely  problematical  as  to  whether  the 
large  quantities  credited  to  Argentina, 
Australia  and  India  can  actually  be  mar- 
keted. 

With  reference  to  the  above  production 
of  Argentina  and  Australia,  it  should  be 
observed  that  these  figures  relate  to  the 
crop  to  be  harvested  in  December  and 
January  next.  It  is  the  pre-war  average 
which  is  here  given  as  an  estimate.  From 
the  reports  to  hand  on  the  conditions  of 
seeding  in  these  countries  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  indicated  any  more  than  the 
promise  of  an  average  crop. 

Although  the  carry-over  in  Argentina 
and  Australia,  representing  the  surpluses 
of  previous  crops,  is  quite  large,  that  fact 
does  not  support  the  probability  of  any 
larger  shipments  than  those  above  indi- 
cated. Even  to  realize  these  shipments  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  shipping  facili- 
ties will  be  far  ahead  of  those  available 
for  1917-18.  If  no  further  facilities  are 
provided  the  shipments  from  these  coun- 
tries instead  of  being  230  million  will  be 
nearer  the  136  million  bushels  exported 
during  the  previous  season. 

EARLY  PEACE  WOULD  NOT  CUT  PRICES 

There  appears  then  to  be  little  fear 
t'hat  a  sudden  peace  will  reduce  the  price 
o.  wheat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
serious  disturbance  to  the  government 
which  guarantees  or  the  farmer  who 
produces. 

In  the  matter  of  coarse  grains,  the  situ- 
ation is  just  about  the  same.  The  im- 
mense armies  of  the  U.S.,  both  present 
and  future,  operating  in  Europe,  the 
lessened  labor  in  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  and  the  tremendous  needs  at  home 
will  ensure  a  demand  that  will  be  a  long 
time  in  becoming  normal.  The  world's 
needs  are  not  being  satisfied.  The  people 
are  enduring  substitutes  and  suffering 
abstinences  that  must  rebound  as  soon  as 
abundance  looms  in  sight  again. 

This  year  peas  have  been  a  paying  crop 
on  Ontario  farms.  It  is  likely  that  a 
larger  acreage  of  these  will  be  sown  next 
year.  Fall  wheat  is  also  going  in  in  better 
shape,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  crop 
will  go  through  the  winter  in  better  shape 
than  it  did  in  1918.  Marquis  wheat  crops 
in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  States,  bulked 
large  this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  field  husbandry  how  this  variety  has 


No  one  can  overlook  the  fact  that  tractors  have 
made  possible  our  big  acreages  of  field  crops. 
The  success  of  the  next  year's  crops  depends  more 
than  ever  upon  the  application  of  mechanical 
power    to     agriculture. 

succeeded  all  over  the  continent.  Yields 
of  from  20  to  45  bushels  have  been  re- 
corded from  threshing  this  year  while  the 
wheat  has  weighed  62  lbs.  to  the  measured 
bushel  in  many  cases. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  BEST  CROPS  POSSIBLE 
The  farmer,  then,  in  Canada  should 
plan  for  the  best  field  crop  he  can  raise. 
Our  advice  would  be  to  prepare  his  soil 
as  well  as  he  can,  use  his  best  judgment 
as  to  his  ciops  and  sow  that  cereal  that 
will  retur  :  hi  in  the  greatest  yield,  putting 
into  wheat  the  fields  that  are  adapted  to 
producing  an  average  crop.  Plan  to  sow 
ppiirig  wheat,  beans,  bailey,  oats,  and 
potatoes  as  he  did  in  1918.  We  must  go 
over  the  top  in  production  until  our  duty 
is  done. 

Our  next  outlook  is  for  dairy  and  poultry 
supplies  as  well  as  the  meat  supplies  for 
1919.  Regarding  the  livestock  trade,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  James  E. 
Poole's  splendid  summing  up  of  the  situ- 
ation on  page  five.  Poole  has  proven  his 
good  judgment  time  and  again.  Live- 
stock for  meat  purposes  will  be  high.  The 
nurebred  business  in  all  lines  is  going  to 
be  still  good.  Our  advice  to  every  young 
farmer  would  be  to  get  into  some  pure- 
bred stock  of  a  choice  kind  at  once.  Buy 
seed  stock  at  your  first  opportunity  and 
grow  up  with  it  so  that  you  will  reap  the 
rewards  of  the  good  prices  the  world  is 
going  to  pay  for  breeding  animals. 

DAIRYMEN    HAVE    A    USEFUL    BUSINESS 

In  dairying,  the  outlook  has  no  cloud 
on  the  horizon.  The  world  will  need  all 
the  dairy  products  we  can  supply  and  in 
increasing  volume.  Plan  to  carry  a  good 
stable  of  producing  cows  next  season  and 
outline  your  field  planning  schemes  to  in- 


clude forage  and  ensilage  to  carry  you 
through.  Corn  has  been  a  good  crop  this 
year  but  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  have 
any  big  supplies  of  good  home  grown  seed 
on  hand  for  next  year  and  it  will  be  wise 
to  look  ahead.  The  lesson  of  forage  and 
summer  feeding  experienced  in  some  parts 
this  year  should  be  remembered,  and  spe- 
cial pastures  of  quick  growing  mixtures 
arranged  for.  Many  men  are  finding  the 
sweet  clover  plant  as  a  pasture  plant  par 
excellence.  In  fact  we  are  not  sure  if  that 
is  not  its  great  mission  in  Canadian  agri- 
culture. 

In  looking  over  the  field  for  dairy 
work,  the  reader  will  find  in  this  issue 
abundance  of  good  material  and  helpful 
suggestions.  More  and  surer  returns 
come  from  dairying  than  from  any  other 
farm  work. 

In  the  matter  of  cattle  feeding  the  out- 
look is  good.  Christmas  and  Easter  mar- 
kets will  be  good.  Get  into  the  livestock 
shows  with  a  good  exhibit  if  you  can,  and 
secure  a  little  extra  money  for  sales  made 
then. 

THE  HORSE  OUTLOOK 
The  horse  business  does  not  appear  to 
be  as  bright  as  the  other  livestock  out- 
looks. Yet  the  demand  for  the  draft 
breeds  will  continue  to  be  strong.  We 
have  too  many  nondescript  animals  in 
Canada.  And  this  fact  lends  some  sym- 
pathy to  George  Hoadley's  argument  be- 
fore the  Alberta  Livestock  Breeders' 
Association  for  sending  of  100,000  of 
their  light  weight  horses  to  the  meat 
market  where  war  has  caused  a  rapid 
change  in  sentiment  in  this  reeard.  The 
demand  for  Clydesdales,  Shires,  Belgians 
and  Percherons  after  the  war  will  likely 
be  large.  Wayne  Dinsmore  sizes  up  the 
outlook  as  far  as  the  Percheron  horse  is 
concerned  and  his  conclusions  apply 
equally  as  well  to  all  breeders  of  heavy 
horses. 

TRACTORS   MAKING  GOOD 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  recent  crop 
is  the  part  that  has  been  played  by  the 
tractors  in  securing  our  present  excellent 
crop  returns.  It  was  with  considerable 
trepidation  that  advocates  of  power  ma- 
chinery and  the  agricultural  departments 
advised  the  general  purchase  of  the  small 
gasoline  tractor.  Results  have  borne  out 
the  most  optimistic  hopes,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tractors  have  done  good  work 
and  the  demand  for  them  is  so  insistent 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill  all  orders. 
Harvesting  with  them  has  been  done  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  on  hundreds 
of  farms  they  are  now  preparing  land 
for  the   1919  acreages. 


A    public    laboratory   where   seeds    and   soils,   grains,    forage    and    roots    are   being    tested    for    the   benefit   of   the    Alberta   farmer. 
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SOME  CANADIAN  LIVESTOCK  WINNERS 


a^ILSS^^  ^ 


Champion    Oxford    Down.         Ewe    bred    at     Hillsburg,    Ont. 

Barrow  Moss  Lady  Primrose,  Senior-  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow    at 
Calgary'.       Owned  at   DeWinton,  Alberta. 

Miss    Anna     Fairfax,    Senior    Champion    Hereford    Cow     at 
Western  Fairs.       Owned   at  Oshawa,   Ont. 


The    Champion    Clydesdale    Foal,    owned    by    the    University    of 
Saskatchewan,    at    Saskatoon. 

Newton     Loyalist,     Grand     Champion     Shorthorn     in     West. 
Owned    at    Guelph,    Ont. 

Young    LeRoy,    Grand    Champion    Angus    Bull    at   Western    Fairs. 
Owned    at    Guelph,    Ont. 


These  animals  are  all  typical  ones  in  their  respective  breeds  and  can  well  be  used  for  models  towards 
which  young  breeders  might  work.    Each  one  is  almost  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  breed. 


AT  various  times  I  have  rhapsodized 
over  a  little  cow  that  we  have  on 
the  place.  In  appearance  and  bear- 
ing she  is  gentleness  personified.  Because 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  milking  her 
she  has  become  attached  to  me  and  always 
comes  to  meet  me  at  milking  time.  I  had 
become  so  fond  of  her  that  I  used  to  lavish 
appropriate  quotations  of  poetry  on  her. 
I  even  named  her  "The  Kerry  Cow"  be- 
cause she  seemed  to  have  all  the  virtues 
described  in  the  popular  poem  of  that 
name.  In  short,  if  there  ever  was  a  cow 
that  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  the  better 
element  of  the  pasture  and  barnyard  it 
was  this  mild  eyed  purveyor  of  abundant 
milk,  rich  in  butter-fat.  She  seemed  en- 
tirely without  guile.  But  one  night  last 
winter  a  racket  started  in  the  cow  stable 
that  almost  shook  it  from  its  foundations. 
Rushing  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble  I 
found  that  my  little,  mild  eyed  pet  had 
been  left  loose  and  was  taking  advantage 
of  her  liberty  to  indulge  in  cow  Rightful- 
ness. As  the  rest  of  the  cattle  were  all 
chained  she  could  work  her  will  on  them. 
She  had  raked  even  her  mother,  the  Red 
Cow,  with  a  horn  that  was  fortunately 
too  much  curved  to  penetrate  the  flesh,  but 
was  still  lethal  enough  to  scrape  off  the 
hair  and  leave  a  bloody  welt  a  couple  of 
feet  long.  She  had  all  the  cattle  trying 
to  crawl  into  their  mangers  when  I  came 
to  the  rescue.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she 
hurried  into  her  stall  and  looked  as  inno- 
cent as  a  member  of  the  better  element 
accused  of  grafting.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  think  that  my  little  pet  cow  could  be 
guilty  of  so  much  cruelty,  but  I  had 
caught  her  in  the  act  and  the  evidence 
was  indisputable.  She  had  found  herself 
possessed  of  power  and  straightway 
started  in  to  abuse  it.  Emerson  says  that 
"The  only  way  to  keep  men  from  abusing 
power  is  not  to  let  them  have  it."  Ap- 
parently this  truth  applies  to  power 
wherever  it  is  manifested.  Even  the 
gentlest  birds  will  peck  at  those  of  their 
fellows  that  are  wounded  or  unable  to 
defend  themselves.  While  power  is  un- 
doubtedly the  source  of  all  achievement  it 
is  also  the  source  of  all  danger  and  it  is 
just  as  unsafe  to  trust  a  cow  with  it  as 
an  ambitious  human  being.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  power  is  tearing  our  civilization 
to  shreds  and  it  behoves  us  to  give  the 
matter  some  consideration.  Because  a 
great  deal  of  power  became  concentrated 
in  the  grasp  of  one  ambitious  man  the 
world  is  being  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
We  shall  have  no  rest  until  we  have  taken 
it  away  from  him — but  after  we  have 
taken  it,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 
Power  would  perhaps  be  as  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  man  as  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kaiser. 

Probably  the  most  important  invention 


The  Perils  of  Power 

Cows  Are  Not  the  Only  Creatures  Not  to  be  Trusted 

With  Power 

By  Peter  McArthur 


of  man  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  auto- 
matic governor  used  on  steam,  gas,  elec- 
trical and  other  kinds  of  engines.  This 
little  device  keeps  the  power  that  is  gen- 
erated from  driving  the  machinery  too 
fast  and  wrecking  it.  Without  the  gov- 
ernor the  power  that  we  use  in  our  en- 
gines could  not  be  employed  in  a  practical 
way.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  up  to 
the  present  time  man  has  not  invented  a 
really  satisfactory  device  for  auto- 
matically controlling  the  power  of  rulers, 
whether  they  exert  themselves  in  politics, 
finance,  industry  or  war.  Of  course  I  can 
dehorn  my  little  cow  without  affecting 
her  milk-giving  qualities,  but  how  are  we 
to  dehorn  our  rulers  when  they  exalt  their 
horns  and  begin  to  develop  autocratic 
methods? 

As  a  necessary  method  of  prosecuting 
the  war  power  of  all  kinds  has  been 
centralized.  Someone  has  said  that 
the  only  way  for  a  democracy  to  wage  war 
is  to  become  an  autocracy.  Quite  properly 
all  the  great  democracies  have  submitted 
to  a  curtailment  of  their  liberties  that 
would  be  inconceivable  in  times  of  peace. 
As  far  as  possible  we  have  allowed  abso- 
lute power  to  our  rulers  so  that  they  can 
wage  war  successfully.  But  instead  of 
being  appalled  by  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  them  some  of  our  captains  of 
industry  appear  to  like  it.  They  have 
tasted  the  delights  of  power  and  it  seems 
to  have  gone  to  their  heads.  They  are 
dreaming  dreams  of  future  concentrations 
of  power  and  some  of  them  are  talking  in 
their  sleep.  We  hear  of  a  greater  and 
more  closely  knit  empire  and  even  of  a 
league  of  nations  which  shall  impose 
peace  upon  the  world.  This  will  mean  a 
greater  concentration  than  the  world  has 
ever  known  of  that  dangerous  thing, 
power.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
that  problem  to-day.  Plans  of  this  kind 
will  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  war 
and  something  must  be  done  to  insure 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Perhaps  we  may 
find  that  centralized  power  is  not  the  best 
antidote  for  power  gone  wrong — and  per- 
haps events  will  become  so  headlong  that 
all  plans  will  be  lost  sight  of.  What 
really  interests  me  at  the  present  time  is 
the  manifestations  of  power  that  we  may 
hope  to  control.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  there  were  good  men  laying  off 
their  coats  and  getting  ready  to  take  a 
fall  out  of  big  business.  There  was  a 
prevalent  opinion  in  many  quarters  that 
Canada  was  established  by  our  fathers 
to  be  a  home  for  free  people  rather  than  a 
hunting  ground  for  predatory  wealth. 
Some  of  us  were  anxious  that  the  freedom 
we  had  inherited  from  our  fathers  should 
pass  to  our  sons.  It  was  a  kindly  and 
laudable  ambition  and  we  cannot  be  blam- 
ed if  we  still  have  it  in  mind  at  a  time 
when  our  sons  are  battling  for  freedom. 
But  some  of  the  dreaming  big  interests 
that  are  talking  in  their  sleep  appear  to 
be  looking  forward  to  a  Canada  of  bigger 
big  business — a  more  thoroughly  organ- 
ized Canada — a  country  where  the  trust 
shall  lie  down  with  the  merger  and  Sir 
Jingo  McBore  shall  lead  them.  All  the 
plans  that  are  being  foreshadowed  in  var- 


ious propagandas  indicate  concentrations 
of  power  and  though  at  present  they  are 
garbed  in  public  spirit  and  loyalty  I  can't 
help  thinking  of  that  little  cow.  If  you 
look  at  her  in  the  pasture  field  she  is  the 
embodiment  of  meekness  and  gentleness 
— and  yet  she  was  ready  to  tear  things 
wide  open  when  she  had  the  power.  In 
the  troubled  days  that  are  ahead  of  us  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  keep  power  as  widely 
diffused  as  possible. 

Those  who  are  imagining  vain  things 
and  scheming  to  organize  a  better  world 
than  has  been  would  do  well  to  consider  a 
few  facts  that  have  been  brought  out 
amazingly  by  this  war.  The  first  is  that 
military  training  and  war-like  traditions 
are  not  needed  to  produce  the  best  type 
of  fighting  man.  Without  assuming  a 
boastful  attitude  about  our  Canadian  sol- 
diers we  may  say  in  all  modesty  that  they 
are  the  equals  of  any  troops  in  Europe. 
Yet  before  they  rushed  to  arms  they  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  Being  free  men  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  they  knew  how  to  value 
freedom  and  fight  for  it. 

But  what  about  preparedness? 

Just  this.  Unless  this  war  stamps  out 
German  preparedness  and  makes  it  un- 
necessary for  any  nation  to  be  prepared 
for  war  it  will  really  be  lost.  If  at  the  end 
of  this  war  every  nation  will  feel  the  need 
of  universal  military  training  peace  will 
have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  efficiency. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  drones  and  para- 
sites in  the  hive.  Quite  so,  but  nowhere 
else  have  we  had  so  high  an  average  of 
individual  efficiency.  In  agriculture,  our 
chief  industry,  one  man  produces  as  much 
as  twelve  and  one  half  men  in  Great 
Britain.  So  if  we  have  some  poor  farmers 
who  are  slacking  we  must  have  some  won- 
derful farmers  or  our  average  would  not 
be  the  highest  in  the  world.  Because  they 
have  been  free  men,  working  on  their  own 
farms,  our  farmers  have  taken  an  inter- 
est in  their  work  which  enabled  them  to 
use  the  best  methods  and  get  the  best  re- 
sults. And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
agricultural  implements  were  neither 
developed  nor  used  successfully  until  we 
had  the  free  and  independent  farmers  of 
the  new  world  to  use  them.  It  is  recorded 
Continued  on  page  69 


In   agriculture,    our   chief   industry,   one   man    pro- 
duces   as    much    as    twelve    and    one-half    men    in 
Great    Britain. 


Fitting  Tractors  to  a  Big  Farm 


A  Checking  System  Has  Been  Introduced  to  Show  What 

Can  be  Done 

By  R.  Russel  Fleming 

THIS  is  an  age  where  the  advances  of  science  have  come  so  fast  that  we 
have  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  latest  inventions.  We  have  heard 
for  years  of  tractors;  yet  the  advances  made  in  the  small  tractor  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  are  scarcely  credible.  They  are  slowly  and 
silently  tvorking  a  revolution,  the  ultimate  effects  of  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  estimate.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  nineteenth  century  was  noted 
for  a  revolution  in  manufacturing,  the  twentieth  will  see  a  similar  and  just 
as  complete  change  in  the  methods  of  agriculture.  Farming  is  now  about 
the  only  line  of  commercial  activity  that,  has  not  entered  the  field  of  so- 
called  "Big  Business."  In  the  history  of  Ontario  it  has  rather  gone  the 
other  way.  When  the  province  tvas  first  settled,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  farms  on  a  large  scale.  This  wound  up  in  failure  and  there  has 
since  been  a  tendency  to  limit  the  size  of  farms  to  that  which  could  be 
handled,  by  a  single  family.  I  was  exceedingly  interested  about  a  year  ago, 
to  read  in  Bradley's  "Making  of  Canada"  how  possibly  the  most  notable 
attempt  to  introduce  extensive  farming  into  Ontario  was  made  by  a 
member  of  the  English  aristocracy  who  brought  out  a  large  number  of 
men  from  England  and  settled,  with  ultimate  failure,  on  a  spot  "midway 
between  Pickering  and  Whitby,"  the  exact  location  of  this  present  farm. 
I  feel  confident,  however,  that  farming  is  going  to  be  done  on  a  much  larger 
scale  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Tractors  and  all  kinds  of  machinery 
pay  best  on  a  large  scale.  We  have  already  seen  the  benefits  of  doing 
business  in  a  large  way  through  co-operative  societies  in  the  case  of  the 
disposition  of  products.  We  yet  await,  and  without  disappointment,  we 
can  only  trust,  a  similar  demonstration  as  regards  the  production  of  those 
goods.  And  in  this  movement,  it  seems  to  me  the  small  tractor  is  going 
to  play  no  small  part. 


THERE  has  of  late  been  so  much 
criticism  of  the  tractor  both  pro  and 
con  throughout  the  press  by  seem- 
ingly equally  dependable  authorities,  that 
one  almost  hesitates  before  venturing  an 
opinion.  We  look  back  now  in  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  attitude  adopted  by 
our  population,  both  citizen  and  urban, 
toward  the  struggling  efforts  of  the  auto- 
mobile to  "attain  its  place  in  the  sun;" 
and  we  will  undoubtedly  be  equally 
amused  but  a  few  years  hence,  when 
nearly  every  farm  has  become  a  tractor 
farm,  as  we  look  in  retrospect  at  the  ini- 
tiative struggle  of  the  tractor  to  force 
itself  into  universal  recognition.  The 
war,  with  its  accompanying  shortage  of 
labor,  has  most  certainly  accelerated 
many  mechanical  inventions.  But  apart 
from  that,  it  is  the  fact  of  inherent  merit, 
its  ability  when  given  a  chance,  to  render 
more  efficient  and  cheaper  service  than 
man's  erstwhile  means  of  locomotion,  the 
horse,  that  is  steadily  bringing  the  tractor 
into  favor. 

THERE  YEARS  WITH   TRACTORS 

It  is  just  three  years  now  since  we  in- 
vested in  our  first  tractor,  a  15-30  of  one 


Plowing    a    heavy    patch    of    weeds    and    turning 
them    under    perfectly    without    a    chain. 


of  the  most  common  types  seen  in  the 
West.  Here,  of  course,  with  a  large  pro- 
position on  our  hands  it  was  but  natural 
that  we  should  try  to  imitate  Western  con- 
ditions. As  we  do  all  our  own  threshing 
and  silo  filling,  it  was  essential  that  we 
have  a  large  machine  to  do  the  work;  and 
having  a  large  engine  it  was  natural  that 
we  should  use  with  it  a  large  gang  plow. 
We  were  not  entirely  blind  to  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  introducing  on  to  an 
Eastern  farm  a  large  plow  unit;  but 
thought  that  any  difficulty  might  be  over- 
come by  taking  down  fences  and  making 
larger  fields.  There  was,  however,  a  limit 
to  this  owing  to  the  rolling  nature  of  the 
land  and  the  presence  of  many  ditches. 
Moreover,  the  many  grades  in  the  fields 
which,  with  horses,  never  bothered  us, 
became  a  serious  proposition  when  our 
engine,  crowded  to  its  capacity  on  the 
level,  refused  to  take  them  until  one  or 
two  of  the  plows  were  removed.  What 
was  a  difficulty  in  dry  weather  was  more 
than  accentuated  in  wet  weather.  So  that 
finally,  we  abandoned  the  idea  of  using 
this  machine  for  ploughing,  and  now  use 
it  only  for  belt  power.  In  face  of  this,  we 
can  go  to  another  farm  in  Ontario  of 
2,500  acres  where  an  outfit,  of  which  ours 
is  the  exact  duplicate,  has  not  only  given 
great  success  but  has  even  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  more  advanced  types  of 
tractors. 

This  farm  to  which  I  am  alluding  has 
been  for  years  through  the  tractor  mill 
and  are  now  operating  six  tractors,  two 
of  which  are  Fordsons.  As  their  condi- 
tions present  ample  scope  for  effective  use 
of  the  larger  machines,  they  prefer  them 
to  the  smaller.  I  mention  this  to  show 
how  careful  one  should  be  in  choosing  his 
machine  that  it  is  absolutely  suited  to  his 
conditions.  When  having  trouble  with 
one's  machine,  one  is  prone  to  condemn 
his  machine;  but  when  tempted  to  do  this, 
I  always  keep  in  mind  some  such  other 
machine  which  is  giving  entire  satisfac- 


Moving   from   one 


farm   to   another   at   a   fair   rate 
of    speed. 


The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  science 
graduate  of  Toronto  University  and  has 
dipped  into  agriculture  with  an  earnestness 
that  bespeaks  big  things  from  this  farm. 
His  investigations  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  to  all  farmers.  Although  this  is  a 
big  farm  there  are  many  items  of  saving 
learned  here  that  can  be  introduced  into 
small  farm  practises.  Tractors  have  come 
to  stay  and  the  way  the  light  tractor  is 
getting  into  service  is  one  of  the  surpris- 
ing things  that  the  war  has  brought 
about.— EDITOR. 


tion  because  it  is  getting  a  fair  chance. 
Given  an  engine  turned  out  by  some  res- 
ponsible firm  and  conditions  suited  to  it, 
I  am  more  than  convinced  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  trouble  can  be  located  in 
the  inexperience  or  inefficiency  of  the 
operator.  We  on  farms  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  getting  on  to  new  farm  ma- 
chinery and  operating  them  with  little 
previous  experience  are  somewhat  shock- 
ed when  we  find  that  we  cannot  do  the 
same  with  the  tractor.  It  is  so  easy  to 
draw  an  analogy  between  the  motor  car 
and  the  tractor  and  think  that  because  the 
farmer  is  readily  adapting  himself  to  the 
former  that  he  can  do  the  same  with  the 
latter.    But  there  is  quite  a  difference. 

The  motor  car  on  the  farm  is  as  a  rule 
only  used  for  a  few  hours  a  day  and  then 
it  is  usually  light  work.  If  anything  goes 
wrong  it  is  one's  pleasure  that  is  affected. 
The  tractor,  however,  working  steadily  all 
day  and  under  full  load  all  the  time  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  attention,  which  if 
not  given  brings  only  one  result,  delays, 
when  you  need  your  machine  most.  There 
are  now  hundreds  of  tractors  in  Ontario; 
yet  out  of  this  number  only  a  surprisingly 
small  number  of  drivers  could  be  found, 
approaching  anything  like  efficiency.  In 
view  of  this  we  receive  with  amusement 
the  statement  so  often  made  regarding  the 
simplicity  of  the  tractor,  that  "any  boy  or 
girl  can  run  them." 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  second 
tractor  demonstration  held  in  Ontario 
took  place  on  this  farm.  We  had  there- 
for rather  exceptional  opportunities  for 
studying  the  different  makes  exhibited. 
Like  many  others  we  were  very  much  taken 
with  the  Fordson  Tractor  and  accordingly 
placed  ourselves  on  order  for  two  ma- 
chines. When  these  were  put  on  the  mar- 
ket we  were  among  the  first  to  receive 
them. 

HURRIES  CULTIVATION  ON  THE  FIELD 

In  view  of  our  earlier  experiences  with 
a  tractor,  they  received  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful reception ;  however,  after  having  been 
used  constantly  for  nearly  four  months, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  and 
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that  is  that  everybody  who  has  seen  them 
work  is  their  friend.  They  have  been  used 
chiefly  for  ploughing,  and  under  many 
different  circummstances,  also  for  double- 
disking,  cultivating  and  harrowing — any- 
thing, in  fact,  for  which  you  would  use 
three  or  four  horses — and  we  find  that  they 
do  on  an  average  about  twice  the  work  of 
either  of  these  horse  units.  When  haying 
commenced  they  were  started  ploughing 
in  between  the  cocks  in  the  first  field  that 
was  cut  and  kept  following  the  waggons 
from  field  to  field  almost  as  fast  as  the 
hay  was  cut.  Some  of  the  fields  were  not 
only  ploughed  once,  but  twice  and  thor- 
oughly worked  up  between  times.  Then 
rape  or  buckwheat  was  sown.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer when  in  other  years  we  would  not 
have  attempted  it.  Furthermore,  it  has 
only  taken  two  men,  which  we  have  set 
aside  to  do  this  work  and  nothing  else. 
We  have  not  done  nearly  enough  plough- 
ing on  this  farm  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years;  chiefly  because,  in  the  rush  of 
work,  with  the  horses  it  has  been  found 
so  slow  and  difficult.  Yet  it  is  just  at  such 
times  when  the  soil  is  driest  and  the 
weather  hottest  that  dirty  land  receives 
the  greatest  benefit  by  being  turned  up. 
We  have  learned  that  it  is  far  cheaper  and 
much  better  all  around  to  hoe  weeds  if 
possible  before  they  can  be  seen.  Not 
only  are  they  killed  with  half  the  work 
and  in  half  the  time,  but  the 
nourishment  that  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  grow  them 
to  a  certain  height  is  retained  in 
the  soil.  On  the  same  principle  it 
can  easily  be  seen  how  economical 
and  how  important  is  mid-sum- 
mer plowing  wherever  possible. 
Cultivating  such  weeds  as 
twitch  grass  and  sow  thistle, 
which  are  the  chief  weeds  we  have 
to  combat,  has  always  been  faster 
and  easier  than  plowing;  and 
after  having  cultivated  fields  fill- 
ed with  these  weeds,  we  have 
found  some  pleasure,  through  al- 
ways very  fleeting,  in  going  out 
and  seeing  most  of  them  out  of 
sight,  because  all  that  has  really 
been  done  is  to  have  covered  them 
over.  In  handling  such  fields 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  and 
that  is — plough.  This  implement, 
often  characterized  as  one  of  the 
few  relics  of  ancient  days  noiv  in 
use,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
scientific  tools  the  agriculturist 
possesses.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
the  best  hoe  we  have.  It  cuts  off 
the  plant  much  nearer  the  roots 
than  surface  hoeing.  Then  it 
turns  the  roots  up  to  the  sun 
while  the  leafy  part  of  the  plant 
ia  'turned  under  as  food  and 
humus  for  the  soil.  In  the  same 
action  it  pulverizes  the  soil  in  a 
manner  that  is  unapproached  by 
any  other  implement  —  even  the 
garden  spade — and  forms  a  beau- 
tiful mulch  over  the  subsoil. 

WE    HAVE    CLEAN    FIELDS    NOW 

The  tractor  is  going  to  enable  us 
to  use  it  much  oftener.  We  have 
nearly  75  acres  in  corn  and  most 
of  it  was  ploughed  four  times — 
once  in  the  fall  and  three  times  in 
the  spring.  The  result  is  that  these 
fields,  rank  with  all  kinds  of  dirt 
when  we  started,  were  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  by  the  time  the  seed 
was  sown.  This  has  since  resulted 
in    cutting    down    the    laborious 


and  expensive  hand  hoeing  to  a  minimum 
and  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  has  cost  in 
previous  years.  It  used  to  be  that  we 
sowed  our  hoe  crop  on  dirty  land  expect- 
ing to  clean  it  later;  now  we  sow  it  only 
when  we  are  positive  that  it  is  clean.  In 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  the  man 
with  the  hoe  cannot  compete  with  the 
man  with  the  plough,  who  starts 
six  months  or  a  year  earlier.  An- 
other implement  that  the  tractor  has  en- 
abled us  to  use  to  great  extent  is  the 
double  disk.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
single  disk  has  proven  so  slow  and  hard 
on  horses  and  has  such  a  tendency  to  pile 
the  field  up  into  ridges,  we  have  never 
used  it  very  much.  With  the  tractor,  how- 
ever, and  the  double  disk,  both  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome.  The  latter 
is  generally  kept  alongside  the  ploughs 
and  each  day  when  ploughing,  we  hitch 
on  to  the  disks  at  night  to  run  over  what 
has  been  done  during  the  day.  As  an 
implement  to  make  a  fine  seed  bed,  the 
double  disk  is  without  a  peer.  We  have 
found  the  capacity  of  this  tractor  to  be  a 
20  tooth  spring  cultivator.  When  using 
a  stiff  tooth  cultivator,  we  have  just  hitch- 
ed on  to  one  of  our  horse  machines,  having 
a  special  attachment  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  are  also  using  the  tractors  with 
success  on  a  7  ft.  binder.  It  will  draw  2 
seven  ft.  binders  under  ideal  conditions. 
In  looking  over  our  records  for  July,  I 


Views  on  the  Fleming  farm.  Top  one  shows  a 
Marquis  wheat  field  and  the  horse  barns  in  the 
rear.  Middle  one  shows  plowing  for  the  wheat 
crop  and  lower  a  close  up  view  of  the  wheat.  200 
acres  were  produced  that  averaged  about  40  bushels. 
No  better  or  more  uniform  stand  could  be  seen. 
Tractors    plowed    the    land    and    harvested    the    crop. 


find  that  one  machine  has  done  the  follow- 
ing work: 

It  has  worked  24  days. 

It  was  idle  for  three  days  owing  to  rain. 

Two  of  these  days  were  utilized  for 
cleaning  out  carbon  and  grinding  valves. 
Carbon  should  be  cleaned  out  every  week 
or  ten  days  when  machines  are  running 
steadily. 

Total  actual  work  done  in  fields — 172 
hrs.  35  min.  Average  work  per  day — 7 
hrs.  11  min.  Working  on  a  10  hr.  basis, 
the  remaining  hours  were  spent  in  repairs 
to  machine  such  as  cleaning  spark  plugs 
and  coils;  stops  for  showers  of  rain; 
changing  machine  from  field  to  field; 
work  on  ploughs,  etc. 

AVERAGE    ABOUT    2    HOURS    PER   ACRE 

The  machine  plowed  during  the  month 
58.97  acres  in  106  hrs.  30  min.  It  took  on 
the  average  1  hr.  56  min.  to  plough  one 
acre.  This  includes  time  spent  in  strik- 
ing out  lands  and  finishing  headlands.  It 
double  disked  34.6  acres  in  18  hrs.  50 
min.  and  took  on  the  average  32  min.  to  do 
1  acre. 

It  cultivated  (stiff  tooth,  with  harrows 
behind)  48.5  acres  in  27  hrs.  30  min., 
averaging  1  acre  in  34  min. 

It   used   249   gals,    engine   naphtha   in 
172  hrs.  35  min.  running  time  or  an  aver- 
age of  1.4  gallons  per  hour.    In  the  same 
time  for  starting  and  stopping,  5.62  gal- 
lons or  1  gallon  every  32  hrs.  run- 
ning time.     Also  of  cylinder  oil 
12.12  gallons  or  V2  gallon  per  day. 
And  during  the  month  5  gallons 
heavy  transmission  oil  and  V2  qt. 
grease. 


A    CHECKING     SYSTEM     THAT    PAYS 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  we  keep  accurate  record  of 
our  work.  We  might  just  as  well 
close  up  the  farm  as  not  do  this. 
The  record  of  each  machine  is  kept 
separate;  and  the  work  done  by 
each  is  measured  up  every  day 
before  the  machine  leaves  the  field, 
recorded  on  a  time  sheet  and  hand- 
ed in  to  the  office,  where  is  hung 
on  the  wall  a  map  of  the  farm 
showing  the  different  crops  in  dif- 
ferent colors  and  giving  the  exact 
surveyed  dimension  of  each  field. 
Knowing  from  this  the  length  of 
our  fields  we  merely  step  off  the 
width  of  the  work  done.  This  is 
readily  computed  into  acres  and 
gives  us  accurate  figures  to  the 
second  decimal  point.  It  takes 
but  a  second  to  do  and  is  invalu- 
able to  us.  Then  when  the  field  is 
completed,  we  have  a  further 
check  on  the  work  by  knowing 
that  the  individual  day's  work 
should  tally  with  the  total  area  of 
the  field.  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
in  being  so  particular  about  our 
records  is  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  spirit  of  competition 
in  the  drivers.  To  do  this,  we 
had  a  large  board  hung  up  in  the 
tractor  shed  on  which  was  tacked 
a  large  ruled  shee't  for  the  month, 
giving  side  by  side  the  work  done 
and  general  particulars  about  each 
machine. 

Thus  a  continual  comparison  is 
created  and  we  find  that  the  men 
follow  closely  from  day  to  day  the 
work  of  the  machines.  When  one 
man  is  falling  behind,  he  be- 
comes naturally  anxious  to  pick 
up.  Of  course  we  want  our 
figures  to  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
Continued  on  page  72 
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Editorial 


PLAN  for  a  big  1919  crop. 

LIVESTOCK  futures  look  good. 

THRIFT  saves  for  the  rainy  day. 

BE  fortified  by  an  auxiliary  woodpile. 

ARE  farmers  getting  their  share  of  coal? 

POTATOES  are  good  in  Manitoba,  in  fact  Manitoba  shows  up 
well  all  round  this  year. 

GEORGE  HOADLEY,  M.P.P.,  of  Alberta,  advocates  eating 
100,000  of  Alberta's  horses. 

SOME  show  ring  judges  may  be  manipulated  but  only  some. 
Many  men  pride  themselves  on  their  strict  independence. 

THE  township  councils  are  getting  together  to  safeguard  rural 
interests.    We  need  every  farmer  drafted  into  this  service. 

SAVE  the  seed  corn  this  year  if  possible.  Canada  will  take 
some  time  to  get  back  to  her  former  position  in  native  grown 
seed. 

SAVE  for  the  future  Victory  Loan  if  you  want  a  good  invest- 
ment for  your  funds.  Take  a  leaf  out  of  the  financial  man's 
book  and  invest  where  taxes  cannot  eat  off  an  annual  slice. 

WHILE  it  makes  some  urban  people  envious  that  the  farmer 
can  save  what  little  money  he  gets,  it  is  a  blessing  to  that  same 
city  complainer  that  the  country  has  someone  laying  by  some 
working  capital. 

IF  reckless  people  would  quit  their  joy  riding  there  would  be 
less  danger  of  a  shortage  in  gasoline  for  farm  power  purposes. 
IN  advising  the  cessation  of  joy  riding  on  Sunday,  the  Fuel 
Controller  has  the  thanks  also  of  many  a  tired  housewife. 


PLANNING  YOUR  BUSINESS 

TJAVE  a  plan  of  your  work  and  work  to  the  plan.  This  is  a 
-1  •*■  wise  old  saw  for  farmers  generally.  No  worth-while  results 
are  secured  in  any  enterprise  where  definite  wisely  laid  plans 
do  not  precede  the  work.  In  agricultural  operations  there  are 
many  times  when  farmers  have  to  change  their  plans  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  but  that  does  not  argue  against  the  laying 
of  one's  plans  in  advance  or  a  total  dependence  on  chance  for 
our  success.  The  best  farmer  to-day  is  always  working  accord- 
ing to  previously  well-thought  out  plans,  and  he  is  generally 
reaping  good  rewards  therefore.  Perhaps  there  has  been  no 
better  advice  given  than  that  appearing  under  the  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  by  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry,  Ontario's  new 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  He,  being  a  practical  farmer,  knows 
the  value  of  such  autumn  plowing  and  it  will  pay  every  reader 
to  absorb  the  advice  so  given. 

Grain  farmers  must  plan  a  rotation  of  their  fields  and,  to  be 
able  to  do  so  intelligently,  they  must  know  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  water  content  at  different  periods,  the  deficiencies  of 
plant  food  and  the  way  to  best  conserve  its  fertility  so  as  to  get 
the  maximum  results  every  time.  Many  a  farmer  can  steal  a 
march  on  some  one  else's  good  planning  or  on  nature's  stores 
apparently  without  much  forethought  concerning  the  matter. 
But  he  is  only  a  miner,  he  is  no  farmer,  neither  can  he  credit 
his  gains  to  his  good  judgment. 

Autumn  planning  means  assembling  at  the  proper  time  the 
next  season's  needs  in  fertilizer,  seed  and  machinery.  It  pre- 
arranges the  labor  on  the  farm  so  that  the  men  are  always  ahead 
of  their  jobs.  It  breeds  a  confidence  in  one's  occupation  that 
prevents  him  from  being  a  prey  to  sharks,  or  the  plaything  of 
politicians.  And  in  that  respect  it  were  a  blessing  indeed  if 
every  farmer  would  plan  ahead  for  1919. 

The  livestock  man  knows  full  well  the  need  for  plans  being 
well  laid.  The  successful  winners  of  the  championships  at  the 
Exhibition  began  their  work  over  a  year  ago.  They  saw 
ahead  and  arranged  matters  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The 
dairyman  who  is  giving  a  specialized  cow  to  the  country,  whose 
high  milk  production  is  a  dominant  factor  in  the  breeding, 
knows  how  well  he  has  to  plan  for  months  ahead. 

The  feeder  this  fall  and  winter  will  reap  a  good  harvest  if  he 
can  plan  his  feeds  and  his  early  spring  forage  crops  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  cash  in  on  the  high  prices  that  assuredly  await 
the  scarcity. 

Labor  is  going  to  be  still  more  acute  on  our  farms.  The  war 
is  by  no  means  won.  Germany  is  neither  starving  nor  demand- 
ing peace.  The  Allies  must  persist  and  that  persistence  means 
more  mechanical  power  on  our  farms.  To  help  us  out,  we  must 
utilize  all  such  to  our  best  advantage.  The  development  of 
tractor  power  opens  up  a  new  field  to  us  and  he  is  a  wise  man 
who  studies  the  situation  with  the  idea  of  applying  all  possible 
savings  to  his  equipment  for  the  purposes  of  increased  produc- 
tion. 

Agriculture  is  a  business  of  the  first  magnitude  requiring 
individual  enterprise  in  its  men  far  in  advance  of  that  required 
of  the  general  run  of  industrial  workers.  Use  the  farm  office, 
the  farm  desk,  the  farm  pencil  and  the  day  book  more  this 
coming  year.     Brains  make  easier  money  than  brawn. 

A  certain  farmer,  who  was  noted  as  being  a  ready  wit,  was 
painting  his  house  when  a  neighbor  happened  to  pass. 

"What  do  you  mix  in  your  paints  to  get  so  neat  a  finish?" 
queried  the  passer-by. 

"Brains,"  came  the  laconic  reply. 

FRUIT  JAR  RINGS 

JN  many  parts  of  Ontario,  housewives  are  complaining  about 
their  fruit  spoiling  where  new  rubber  rings  were  used  this 
year  on  their  fruit  jars.  Cases  of  poisoning  have  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  while  the  waste  of  sugar  and  fruit  is 
likely  to  reach  large  proportions.  Some  describe  the  fumes  as 
arising  from  the  jars  upon  opening  as  smelling  of  carbolic  acid 
and  the  fruit  works  and  becomes  generally  unfit  for  food. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole  trouble  has  come  about 
from  some  rubber  factory  trying  to  salvage  old  rubber  and  make 
a  paying  by-product  from  it  without  taking  care  to  see  that  the 
compounds  were  working  out  right.  At  any  rate,  the  whole 
matter  should  be  investigated  and  the  factory  turning  out  such 
a  product  should  be  penalized  by  the  Government.     There  are 
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enough  fortunes  being  made  by  supposedly  efficient  big  business 
systems  without  permitting  any  such  danger  to  public  health. 
It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  act  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

DAIRYING  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY 

Vl/E  can't  underestimate  the  value  or  be  miserly  in  our  en- 
*'  couragement  of  the  dairy  cow.  She  is  performing  a 
national  duty.  Any  agency  that  increases  the  supply  of  meat 
and  drink  for  the  Allies  demands  especial  consideration.  And 
the  dairy  cow  is  doing  both  in  a  manner  that  challenges  criticism. 
The  meat  business,  we  find,  is  lagging  behind  in  supplies.  Beef, 
lamb  and  pork  bare  spots  loom  up  ahead.  The  world  is  short  on 
fats.  But  milk  and  its  products  carry  into  the  pantries  of  the 
nation  more  real  sustenance  in  a  cheaper  way  than  from  any 
other  source. 

Babies  demand  milk  and  the  taking  care  of  our  child  life  is 
far  more  important  than  balances  of  trade.  It  is  highly  neces- 
sary then  that  every  encouragement  be  given  to  farmers  to 
produce  more  and  better  dairy  products.  Butter,  cheese,  whole 
milk  and  cream  production  are  war  industries  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

MARCHING  THE  DOLLARS  TO  VICTORY 

I7ARMERS  are  being  urged  to  conserve  their  surplus  earnings 
■*■  in  order  to  place  their  dollars  where  they  can  best  aid  the 
nation  at  a  later  date.  But  apart  from  this  good  advice,  saving 
our  money  is  mighty  good  advice  at  the  present  time.  Many 
readers  were  interested  in  the  article  on  land  prices  in  the 
previous  issue  of  the  Farmers'  Magazine. 

The  way  the  big  moneyed  men  of  the  U.S.  reached  for  the 
farm  loan  investments  should  teach  us  all  a  splendid  lesson  in 
investments.  Being  as  wise  in  our  day  and  generation  as  they 
are,  we  would  escape  the  taxation  of  our  money  if  we  would 
invest  it  in  non-taxable  bonds  such  as  the  Victory  Loan  of  last 
year  or  the  new  one  to  come  this  fall.  Here  we  have  an  invest- 
ment of  first  rate  earning  power,  one  that  is  perfectly  safe  and 
one  that  gives  the  holder  considerable  prestige.  A  farmer  with 
a  few  Victory  bonds  not  only  fortifies  his  own  position  but  helps 
his  country  to  tide  over  the  affairs  of  the  war  in  a  remarkable 
way. 

To  get  this  money  means  saving  from  our  big  returns.  We 
can  lay  aside  a  good  deal  more  than  we  think  we  can.  Pur- 
chases of  unnecessary  things  can  be  laid  aside  for  the  present 
and  only  those  investments  made  which  are  going  to  increase 
our  producing  power  next  year.  The  man  who  saves  is  the 
man  who  becomes  independent. 

A  dollar  in  the  bank  enables  one  to  take  advantage  of  bar- 
gains when  they  come.  It  enables  a  farmer  to  buy  in  the  best 
market  and  hold  his  produce  for  the  best  sales.  It  establishes 
the  habit  of  thrift  and  when  rightly  understood  enables  him  to 
be  a  more  useful  citizen. 

This  argument  of  course  does  not  defend  the  miser  in  his 
closefistedness.  There  are  many  farmers  who  are  hoarding 
money  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  farms,  their  children, 
and  their  community.  That  is  not  thrift.  It  is  insanity.  Sav- 
ing and  thrift  are  along  the  right  lines.  Let  every  farmer  re- 
gard it  as  a  national  duty  at  the  present  time,  for  we  must 
defeat  this  peculiar  form  of  international  devilishness  that  is 
being  practised  by  the  Central  Powers,  even  to  our  own  personal 
habits  and  our  invested  dollars.  The  country  needs  your  sur- 
plus dollar.    Push  him  into  the  front  line  of  national  thrift. 

THE  CALEDON  SURVEY 

'"pHE  best  farmers  of  Ontario,  who  are  eager  to  grasp  any 
■*■  business  facts  that  will  build  up  their  business,  will  study 
the  tables  gleaned  from  the  recent  Caledon  survey.  This  survey 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Ontario  Government  and  the 
tabulated  results  as  dug  out  by  our  correspondent  are  full  of 
valuable  lessons  for  him  who  wants  learn.  The  deductions 
made  are  valuable  indeed.  One  of  the  best  is  that  many  farmers 
lack  a  real  perspective  of  their  business — they  do  not  back  up 
far  enough  to  look  things  over.  In  other  words  the  wisdom  of 
autumn  planning  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  by  them.  The 
whole  article  can  be  made  a  subject  for  study  during  many 
sittings. 


U.S.  MEN  TO  REGISTER 

A  TTENTION  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  by 
*  the  Dominion  Government  asking  all  U.S.  citizens  in  Canada 
that  come  within  the  draft  ages  to  register.  By  a  working 
agreement  between  the  two  countries,  citizens  of  either  become 
ipso  facto  citizens  of  their  place  of  residence.  It  carries  the 
sanction  of  law. 


ONE  OF  HIS  SECRETS 

By  The  Prophet. 

"And  he  is  supported  by  the  prayers  of  millions." 
"Yes,  and  he  makes  prayers  for  himself." 
It  was  the  evening  of  that  first  Friday  in  August  when  the 
bulletins  announced  that  the  word  from  the  western  battlefields 
was  the  most  encouraging  since  the  war  began  that  native-born 
Canadian  made  the  first  remark  quoted  above  and  Frenchman 
of  high  rank  gave  the  reply  that  follows. 

They  had  been  discussing  the  war  news  and  canvassing  the 
military  situation  generally  and  had  come  to  the  work  done  by 
General  Foch.  His  work  as  a  strategist  had  been  gone  over  and 
mutual  congratulations  had  been  exchanged.  They  felt  it  but 
eminently  just  and  proper  that  credit  should  be  given  where 
credit  is  due. 

And  why  should  Britain  or  her  allies  be  slow  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  the  Most  High  when  victory  comes  in  times  like 
these?  While  none  of  us  believe  that  God  does  anything  for 
us  that  we  can  do  for  ourselves,  we  will  be  more  efficient  in 
every  way  if  we  resolutely  set  our  minds  on  the  fact  that  the  real 
forces  of  the  world  are  spiritual  and  not  material.  This  fact,  so 
obvious  to  us  in  our  times  of  real  insight,  is  readily  overlooked 
when  we  are  confronted  by  situations  that  we  believe  to  call 
for  practical  sense  and  effort. 

General  Foch  has  not  made  this  mistake.  Hence  his  request 
that  prayers  be  made  for  his  intentions.  Hence,  too,  this  remark 
made  by  his  countryman  who  knows  him  so  well. 

And  his  example  is  worthy  of  emulation.  All  too  readily  do 
we  fail  to  acknowledge  the  Almighty  in  all  our  ways,  though 
in  our  deepest  consciousness  we  know  that  it  is  He  who  directs 
our  paths.  In  many  a  gathering  where  men  convene  to  discuss 
affairs  individual  and  national  the  tone  is  as  secular  as  if  we 
lived  in  the  heart  of  a  continent  where  spiritual  values  were 
unknown  and  utterly  unheeded.  So  far  has  this  spirit  grown 
upon  us  that  not  a  few  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  man  who 
makes  even  a  profession  of  religion.  Indeed,  the  citizen  who 
gives  first  place  to  religious  exercises  is  in  danger  of  being 
regarded  as  a  mild  sort  of  imbecile. 

When  we  return,  however,  to  a  consideration  of  the  men  who 
truly  represent  the  race,  we  find  in  them  a  fine  sense  of  spiritual 
values.  The  mighty  leaders  and  pathfinders  of  the  world,  from 
Abraham  to  Foch,  have  been  men  who  felt  that  though  they 
were  to  serve  as  if  all  depended  upon  their  fidelity  they,  never- 
theless, offered  their  best  in  the  confidence  that  the  issue  of 
their  enterprise  was  in  the  hand  of  Another. 

Lessons  taught  by  four  years  of  war  should  surely  not 
go  unheeded.  History  will  prove  the  situation  has  been  saved 
for  Britain  and  her  allies  through  agencies  that  are  not  men- 
tioned in  books  of  strategy.  Again  and  again  the  forces  of 
destruction  have  been  stayed  and  those  who  knew  most  of  the 
reason  why  they  have  been  kept  in  leash  have  been  the  first  to 
say  "Some  one  has  been  praying."  In  view  of  facts  so  patent 
that  even  the  dullest  may  be  instructed,  it  becomes  those  who 
fight  for  freedom  to  give  the  first  place  in  their  thought  and 
action  and  commendation  to  Him  without  whose  teaching  liberty 
never  would  have  been  thought  of  and  without  whose  presence 
she  finds  no  place  to  rest  her  foot. 


Save  the  waste. 

12,000.000  cups  of  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  are  used  daily  in 
Canada. 

If  even  an  average  of  half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  per  cup 
is  left  undissolved  at  the  bottom  of  cups  of  these  beverages  the 
waste  would  be  120,000  lbs.  of  sugar  daily! 

Use  no  more  sugar  than  you  need  and  stir  your  beverage 
until   the  sugar    is   entirely   dissolved. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  all  sugars  used  in  the 
homes  is  used  in  tea  and  coffee.  Think  it  over — how  is  it  in 
Four  home?     Is  there  a  chance  for  saving? 


Findings  From  the  Caledon  Survey 

We  Lose  a  Lot  Because  "We  Don't  Back  up  Far  Enough  to  Look  Things  Over" 

By  E.  M.  Munro 


THE  first  business  and  social  rural 
survey  in  Canada  was  made  in 
Caledon  township,  Peel  county,  last 
year,  under  the  direction  of  the  agri- 
cultural representative,  J.  W.  Stark. 
A  report  of  this  survey  would  make 
an  interesting  book;  we  can  men- 
tion here  only  a  few  oi  tlie  facts  gathered 
for  the  questionnaire  went  minutely  into 
every  department  of  the  farm,  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church  and  the  community 
life  in  general. 

THE  FARMER'S   LABOR  INCOME 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specula- 
tive figuring  of  the  farmer's  salary.  A 
study  of  the  farms  of  this  township  dis- 
covered the  actual  returns.  The  labor 
income  was  reckoned  as  the  net  receipts 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  the  farm, 
including  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  and  paying  for  all  labor  ex- 
cept that  of  the  man  actually  operating 
the  farm.  Work  done  by  unpaid  mem- 
bers of  the  family  is  charged  at  what  it 
would  have  cost  if  hired.  The  decrease 
in  the  va'ue  of  buildings  and  machinery 
due  to  one  year's  use  is  also  calculated  and 
charged.  No  account  is  taken  of  whai 
the  farm  supplies  directly  to  the  table. 

In  order  to  compare  farms,  having  a 
great  deal  of  untillable  pasture  land  with 
those  which  were  practically  all  tillable,  it 
was  reckoned  that  about  four  acres  of 
rough  pasture  or  six  acres  of  pastured 
woods  were  equal  to  one  acre  of  tillable 
land,  and  to  the  tillable  area  of  each  farm 
was  added  one-quarter  of  the  number  of 
acres  of  untillable  pasture  and  one-sixth 
of  the  number  of  acres  of  woods  pastured. 
The  grouping  according  to  size  was  made 
on  this  basis. 

Influence    of    Size   of   Farm    on    Labor    Income 

Under       86  101  151 

Acres  85       -100      -150       -241 

Size— Average     72.3     93.2     129.6     175.3 

Capital— Average      6944     8942     12635     16111 

Capital   in   Buildings — 

Average    2192     2678       3693       4472 

Capital    in    Machinery — 

Average    422       510         598         789 

Productive   Capital — 

Average 4330     5754       8344     10850 

Percentage   of   Capital   in 

Buildings    and    Machin- 

•ery— Average 37.7     35.7       34.0       32.7 

Crop       Acres     per     Horse 

—Average 18.8     21.1        20.6       22.5 

Crop       Acres    per    Man — 

Average 46.9     58.0       60.5       63.4 

Labor     Income— Average.  $507     $891     $1091     $1581 

This  table  shows  one  very  striking  re- 
sult— that  the  amount  of  labor  income  in- 
creases directly  with  the  acreage  of  the 
farm,  or,  otherwise,  increases  directly 
with  the  size  of  the  farm  business.  All 
the  farms  were  engaged  in  practically  the 
same  type  of  farming,  but  the  average 
labor  income  from  the  group  of  farms  of 
under  85  acres  was  $507  while  that  for  the 
group  over  150  acres  was  $1,581,  those 
from  85  to  150  acres  ranging  proportion- 
ately between. 

The  low  average  of  the  "small  farms" 
group  indicates  that  on  these  farms  the 
farm  business  is  too  small  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary overhead  expenses  common  to  all 
sizes  of  farms,  and  leave  enough  profit  to 
pay  the  operator  more  than  laborer's 
wages.  In  fact,  in  a  year  when  prices  of 
farm  products  are  normal,  these  men  very 
probably  work  for  nothing.     The  explan- 


ation given  is  that  although  the  capital 
invested  in  buildings  and  machinery 
varies  more  or  less  directly  with  the  total 
farm  capital,  it  is  somewhat  higher  on  the 
small  farms — 37.7  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  32.7  per  cent. — and  this  higher  per- 
centage deducted  from  the  already  small 
total  capital  leaves  a  much  too  small  pro- 
ductive capital  to  give  even  a  moderately 
high  labor  income.  In  the  second  place 
the  man  and  horse  labor  is  more  costly  on 
the  small  farm.  On  the  small  farms  one 
man  performs  the  labor  on  only  46.9 
acres  and  one  horse  on  18.8  acres  while  on 
the  large  farms  one  man  did  the  work 
on  63.4  acres  and  one  horse  on  22.5  acres. 
Nor  were  the  small  farms  farmed  more 
intensively.  In  fact  their  average  crop 
yields  per  acre  were  lower  than  the  large 
farms,  while  the  highest  yields  were 
shown  on  the  intermediate  groups. 

Influence    of    Good    Crops    and    Good    Stock 

Live    Stock    Below  Live  Stock  Above 

Average  Average 

Crops     No.    farms 26  No.    farms    ....         21 

Below    Average     size..     108  Average   size...       112 

Aver.      Labor  income   .$508  Labor    income.  .$  1047 

Labor    inc.    per  Labor    inc.    per 

acre    $4.70  acre $9.35 

Crops     No.   farms    ....       14  No.    farms    ....         21 

Above    Average    size    .     127  Average  -size    .  .       120 

Aver.      Labor  income   .$977  Labor    income.. $  1530 

Labor    inc.    per  Labor     inc.    per 

acre    $7.70       acre     $12.75 

The  above  table  shows  the  relative  in- 
fluences of  crop  and  live-stock  production 
on  the  labor  income.  Owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  average  size  of  farm  in  the 
various  groups,  the  "labor  income  per 
acre"  has  also  been  calculated.  If  we 
make  a  comparison  of  the  group  where 
both  crops  and  stock  are  below  the  aver- 
age with  the  group  underneath  and  the 
group  to  the  right  we  see  that  with  stock 
the  same  and  crops  increased,  the  raise 
in  labor  income  is  $3.00  per  acre  ($7.70- 
$4.70)  whereas  with  crops  the  same  and 
stock  returns  increased,  the  raise  in  labor 
income  is   $4.65   per  acre    ($9.35-$4.70). 

In  calculating  values  of  and  returns 
from  livestock  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
"livestock  unit."  The  unit  adopted  was 
mature  cow  or  horse  or  a  proportionate 
number  of  smaller  animals  maintained 
for  one  year — 2  head  young  cattle,  7 
sheep,  100  hens,  hogs  according  to  weight. 


ceipts  per  livestock  unit  in  the  last  three 
groups  where  the  cost  of  feeding  ranged 
from  fifty  to  seventy  dollars  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  increase  in  feed 
did  not  increase  the  returns.  In  the 
group  which  was  fed  most  heavily  at  a 
cost  of  over  $70  each  livestock  unit  yielded 
a  loss  of  $4.21  ($82.62-$78.41)  on  feed 
alone.  The  labor  expended  on  this  stock 
was  also  lost.  As  the  average  size  of  farm 
varies  somewhat  in  the  different  groups 
here  also,  the  "Labor  Income  per  Acre" 
has  been  calculated.  It  is  highest  in  the 
second  group,  where  the  average  feed  con- 
sumed amounted  to  $45.90  per  livestock 
unit.  It  was  found  that  of  189  farmers 
75  fed  all  the  grain  grown  on  the  farm, 
160  buy  concentrates. 

Briefly  then,  the  findings  of  the  survey 
thus  far  may  be  summed  up  as: — 

1.  The  size  of  the  business  on  the  small 
farm  engaged  in  general  mixed  farming, 
is  too  small  to  pay  all  expenses  and  leave 
more  than  a  very  small  labor  income  for 
the  operator. 

2.  High  profits  from  livestock  have  a 
greater  influence  on  the  labor  income 
than  have  high  crop  yields. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  livestock  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  feed  which  may  be 
fed  profitably.  Heavy  feeding  to  stock 
of  low  quality  means  a  loss  rather  than 
a  gain.  In  order  that  the  crops  grown 
may  be  fed  upon  the  farm  to  keep  up  the 
soil  fertility,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a 
profit,  the  quality  of  the  stock  on  a  great 
many  farms  must  be  increased. 

DISCOVERING  LEAKS  IN  CROP  RETURNS 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  business 
survey  was  the  information  gathered  as 
to  how  crop  returns  might  be  increased. 
One  trouble  seemed  to  be  the  great  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  certain  crops  grown, 
there  being  as  many  as  thirty-one 
varieties  of  oats  and  thirty-four  vari- 
eties of  potatoes  grown  in  the  town- 
ship. This  would  obviously  "  be  a 
drawback  to  wholesale  marketing;  a 
buyer  might  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  car- 
load of  any  one  variety  at  one  station. 
The  yields  of  some  of  these  varieties  were 
also  shown  to  be  far  below  the  yield  of 
the  best  variety  grown  on  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  farm.  In  making 
comparisons   of  the  returns  from   these 


To   What   Extent    Does    Good    Feeding    Pay? 


Under 

Feed  fed  per  live  stock  unit.  $43 

Average   cost   per    L.S.U $36.46 

Receipts    per    L.S.U 67.91 

Average   size   of    farm    108  acres 

Labor    income    991 

Labor  income  per  acre   9.20 


This  table  adds  further  proof  to  the 
well-known  law  that  after  a  certain  de- 
gree of  production  has  been  reached  a 
higher  degree  cannot  be  attained  without 
lowering  the  net  profits.  The  cost  of  the 
final  returns  is  more  than  the  sale  price. 
The  amount  of  feed  which  may  be  fed 
profitably  will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  stock.  With  the  average 
of  Caledon  township  stock  approximately 
fifty  dollars'  worth  of  feed  may  be  fed 
profitably.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  re- 


$43  to  $50 

$50  to  $60 

$60  to  $70 

Over  $70 

$45.90 

$54.21 

$63.74 

$82.62 

70.56 

78.74 

77.09 

78.41 

129  acres 

129  acres 

116  acres 

96  acres 

1241 

1104 

907 

772 

9.60 

8.60 

7.80 

7.50 

varieties  it  was  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  average  farm  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  high  yields  grown 
on  the  college  farm  but  it  was  calculated 
that  the  average  farm  might  increase  its 
yield  to  make  up  at  least  one-third  of  the 
difference  by  growing  the  better  varieties. 
The  following  table  shows  what  this  would 
mean  in  increasing  the  returns  per  acre. 
The  survey  report  included  an  estimate 
of  the  farmer's  losses  through  weeds,  in- 
sects and  plant  diseases.    The  chart  show- 
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Increasing    Returns    by    Better   Varieties. 


Number  of 

Name   of   crop Varieties  grown 

Fall     wheat     5 

Spring    wheat     8 

Barley    6 

Oats    31 

Mangels    17 

Turnips    12 

Potatoes     34 

ing  these  losses  and  used  at  the  meetings 
following  the  survey  read  as  follows: — 

Losses    from    Plant     Diseases,    Insects,   Weeds. 

Estimated  loss   from    Plant   Diseases   in 

Ontario,    1916     $22,000,000 

Estimated  loss  from  Insects  in  Ontario     22,000,000 
Estimated  loss  from  Weeds   in   Ontario  950,000 

$44,950,000 
Estimated    loss    from     Plant    Diseases, 

Insects,  Weeds,  in  Caledon  Twnshp.  $118,750 
For  this  amount  Caledon   might  pay  : 

Teachers'     salaries     $   11,000 

Road  expenditure  for  10  years  (1905- 

1914)     58,378 

Cost  of  50   automobiles   at  $750   each  37,500 

And    have    a    balance    of    11,872 

$118,750 

The  worst  weeds  were  bladder  campion, 
twitch  grass  and  sow  thistle;  the  worst 
insect  pests  the  potato  beetle,  coddling 
moth,  and  tent  caterpillar;  the  worst 
plant  diseases  smut  and  potato  blight. 

THE    HOME   SCHOOL   AND   COMMUNITY   LIFE 

One  of  the  questions  asked  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  farm  homes  was,  "What 
is  the  greatest  drawback  to  farming  in 
your  experience  and  what  improvement 
would  you  suggest?"  Over  half  the  ans- 
wers gave  labor  shortage  as  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  uncertainty  of  weather 
conditions,  lack  of  capital,  lack  of  amuse- 
ments, small  financial  returns,  no  control 
of  the  market,  too  long  hours,  loss  of 
stock,  middlemen,  insect  pests,  poor  land, 
lack  of  co-operation,  bad  roads,  combines 
and  tariff  were  also  mentioned.  In  the 
suggestions  for  improvements  the  great- 
est number  said  "No  middlemen."  Next 
in  order  came  co-operation,  cheaper  labor 
saving  machinery,  more  help,  government 


Average 

Allowing  1-3 

nc.  per  acre 

Average 

yield 

Increase  in 

yield 

best  variety 

Increase  yield 

in  returns 

per  acre 

at  O.A.C. 

per  acre 

per  acre 

21.1  bus. 

51.1  bus. 

10    bus. 

$20.00 

25.5  bus. 

30.9  bus. 

1.8  bus. 

3.60 

33.6  bus. 

59.1  bus. 

8.5  bus. 

10.20 

42.8  bus. 

89     bus. 

15     bus. 

10.50 

506.5  bus. 

802     bus. 

99.5  bus. 

11.82 

617.7  bus. 

696     bus. 

26.1  bus. 

2.61 

134.7  bus. 

224.2  bus. 

29.8  bus. 

29.80 

loans  at  low  price6,  while  a  few  mention- 
ed farmers'  clubs,  libraries,  literary  soci- 
eties, larger  farms,  better  stock,  better 
cultivation,  radial  railroads,  larger  fam- 
ilies, tariff  improvements,  removal  of 
duty  on  implements,  community  leaders. 
In  answer  to  the  question  "What  in 
your  opinion  would  keep  more  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm?"  the  majority  said, 
"More  recreation  and  company"  and 
"Partnership  or  money  shares."  Follow- 
ing in  order  came,  "Less  work"  "recog- 
nize individuality"  "shorter  hours"  "more 
labor  or  help"  "home  conveniences"  "de- 
pends on  tastes  or  suitability  to  the  life." 
"capital,"  "attractive  surroundings"  "con- 
trol of  market,"  "libraries  or  other  educa- 
tional facilities."  In  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety  homes  visited  it  was  found  that 
fourteen  boys  and  three  girls  had  a  share 
in  the  returns  from  the  land,  nineteen 
boys  and  twelve  girls  had  some  income  of 
their  own  from  the  farm  animals  and 
five  boys  and  three  girls  had  some  regu- 
lar money  allowance.    Asked  if  they  were 


satisfied  with  farm  life,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  of  the  fathers  said  they  were; 
twenty-one  were  not.  One  hundred  and 
fourteen  wanted  their  children  to  stay  on 
the  farm;  thirteen  did  not. 

One  of  the  charts  used  at  iiie  meetings 
following  the  survey  was  headed  "A 
Study  In  Contrasts."  The  questionnaire 
had  taken  up  the  matter  of  labor  saving 
equipment  for  both  the  farm  and  the  farm 
home  and  the  report  showed  a  difference 
worth  discussing  in  the  follow  up  work: 

It  may  be  a  coincidence  but  after  one 
meeting  where  this  report  was  discussed 
the  local  storekeeper  sold  four  washing 
machines. 

A  pleasing  discovery  from  the  home 
questionnaire  was  that  135  of  the  190 
homes  had  musical  instruments  of  some 
kind.  Of  these  66  were  organs,  51  pianos, 
20  violins,  16  phonographs. 

Regarding  the  school,  parents  were 
asked,  "What  improvements  would  you 
suggest  in  the  public  school  system?" 
"What  improvements  would  you  suggest 
in  the  high  school  system?"  "What  im- 
provements would  you  suggest  in  the  con- 
tinuation school  system?"  "Are  you  in 
favor  of — (1)  Township  consolidated 
school?  (2)  School  fair?  (3)  Agricul- 
tural teaching  in  school?  (4)  Agricul- 
tural college?  (5)  School  gardens?  .... 
What  objections?"  The  information  and 
suggestions  contained  in  the  answers  to 
these  questions  would  make  a  most  inter- 
esting story  by  itself.    One  of  the  depart- 


A    Study   in   Contrasts. 


Farms    had    the    following    equipment 
In    addition    to    mowers,    binders,    walking 
plows     and     machinery     considered     abso- 
lutely  necessary — 

16  Gasolines    engines. 

58  Running    water    in    barns 

17  Automobiles 

40  Manure  spreaders. 
38  Sulky   plows 
37  Potato   diggers 
123   Hay  forks  and   slings 
15   Power   saws 
22   Hay   loaders 

9   Litter    carriers    and    feed    carriers 

7   Potato   planters 

2  Milking  machines 


Of  one  of  his  farm  friends  David 
Grayson  writes:  'We  had  been  the 
best  of  neighbors  in  the  way  of 
whiffletrees,  butter-tubs  and  pig 
killings,  but  we  had  never  once 
looked  up  together  at  the  sky."  A 
survey  of  this  kind  uncovers  some 
of  the  losses  in  business,  community 
and  domestic  life  from  the  same 
habit. 


The   homes    had 


2  Gasoline   engines 

21  Bathrooms — 16    Septic    tanks 

21  Running   soft   water 

38  Running   drinking   water 

8  Windmill    power 

33  Furnaces 

109  Wgshing    machines 

15  Refrigerators 

152  homes    had    to    carry    water    an    average    dis- 
tance of   90  feet. 


ments  which  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention at  the  follow-up  meetings  was  the 
consolidated  school.  One  of  the  convinc- 
ing facts  brought  out  was  that  where  con- 
solidation had  been  tried  out  in  Manitoba, 
the  average  attendance  before  consolida- 
tion had  been  46  per  cent,  of  the  number 
enrolled;  after  consolidation  the  attend- 
ance was  73  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment. 
That  the  consolidated  school  has  made 
good  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  six 
years  (1906-1912)  the  number  in  Mani- 
toba was  increased  from  two  to  forty,  also 
that  in  Iowa  where  in  1916  there  were  187 
consolidated  schools,  none  which  were 
organized  ever  reverted. 

Medical  inspection  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant things  taken  up  in  the  survey 
and  the  after  meeting  and  it  wasn't  gen- 
erally popular  at  first,  but  every  school 
has  been  inspected  since,  and  children 
needing  medical  treatment  have  been 
taken  care  of — a  great  many  of  them  in 
school  clinics.  The  trustees  too  were  gen- 
erally so  ready  to  have  the  school  build- 
ing improved  to  what  it  ought  to  be  that 
they  came  out  to  meet  the  doctor  and  to 
learn  what  was  needed. 

The  value  of  this  survey  can  not  be  esti- 
mated yet.  The  results  of  the  leaven  set 
working  are  still  appearing  in  ways  al- 
most unhoped  for  a  year  ago.  Speaking 
of  what  the  results  of  the  business  sur- 
vey had  meant  to  him  in  the  management 
of  his  own  farm  one  man  said,  "I  see  that 
for  years  /  didn't  back  up  far  enough  to 
look  things  over — to  study  cause  and  ef- 
Continued  on  page  80 


MY  DEAR  JOHN: 
You're  coming 
home!  That's  the 
only  thing  I  can  think  of. 
Your  letter  came  last  night.  Other 
nights  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  for  think- 
ing of  you  out  in  all  kinds  of  unthink- 
able ways — I  wouldn't  be  telling  you 
this  only  that  it's  all  over  now 
and  I  won't  have  to  worry  any  more;  last 
night  I  dropped  right  off  and  dreamed  of 
you  coming  back.  I  saw  you  through  all 
the  journey  from  the  wharf  at  Liverpool 
or  wherever  you  get  on,  right  to  the  train 
blowing  into  the  station  at  home;  and  I 
saw  you  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  harder 
and  keener  you  seemed  to  look  and  so 
much  more  a  man  that  I  was  almost 
afraid  of  you.  Then  I  felt  your  arms  and 
your  face  warm  in  the  hollow  of  my  neck 
and  I  knew  that  after  all  you  were  just 
the  little  boy  who  used  to  come  back  to 
me  after  other  hurts  and  somehow  it 
made  me  so  happy  I  wakened  myself  up 
crying  and  saying  over  and  over,  "John's 
coming  home!"  It  ought  to  be  enough  for 
any  mother. 

But  you're  troubled.  You  say  now  that 
it's  over  for  you,  the  old  life  seems  unreal. 
You  can't  turn  back  and  you  don't  want  to 
look  ahead.  You  don't  know  how  you 
will  fit  in.  That's  only  natural.  A  man 
couldn't  come  out  of  the  maelstrom  you've 
been  in  for  three  years  and  not  feel  dizzy. 
Still,  I  think  if  you  were  here  now,  you'd 
feel  that  there  was  a  place  waiting  worthy 
of  the  best  a  man  could  put  into  it.  When 
your  father  was  living  I  used  to  watch 
from  the  kitchen  window  while  he  fol- 
lowed the  plow  over  the  fields  in  the  fall 
weather  just  like  this.  The  maples  would 
be  blazing  in  the  woods  on  the  hill;  the 
furrows  black  against  the  yellow  stubble 
and  the  sun  shining  on  the  backs  of  the 
horses  and  I  used  to  think  what  work  for 
a  man!  To  have  such  a  part  in  the 
miracle  of  life  and  growth  seems  like 
working  very  close  to  the  Creator. 

But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  You 
may  not  want  to  farm  at  all — only  I  hope 
you  will  like  the  country  so  you'll  be  here 
a  lot.  Perhaps  the  war  has  changed  us  a 
little  even  though  we  haven't  felt  its 
actual  hardships.     Anyway  we're  going 


"But  you're  troubled. 
You  say  now  that  it's 
over  for  you  the  old 
life  seems  unreal.  You 
can't  turn  back  and  you 
bate  to  look  ahead.  You 
don't  know  how  you  will 
fit    in." 


to  change  more — to  be  broader,  to  look 
more  kindly  at  what  we  used  to  call  the 
failings  of  other  people,  to  try  to  be  well — 
better  neighbors  to  the  whole  world.  I 
don't  wonder  that  you  found  the  life  dull 
here,  and  went  to  town;  it  must  have  been 
dull  for  a  boy  full  of  life  and  ambitions 
but  perhaps  after  the  strain  and  excite- 
ment of  the  last  years  you'll  find  it  rest- 
ful. 

I     think    you'll    find    some    congenial 
friends  here  too.    Mary  Gordon  called  last 
night.     Since  she  came  back  from  college 
it's  been  such  a  comfort  to  have  her  drop- 
ping in — she's  so  bright  and  pretty  and 
restful  to  have  around.     She  said,  "Is  it 
true  that  John's  coming  home?"  and  be- 
fore I  thought  I  said,  "Didn't  he  write  to 
you  about  it?"     I  could  have  bitten  my 
tongue  off  the  minute  it  was  out  because 
I  know  you've  just  missed  mailing  the  let- 
ter or  something  and  I  know  the  visits 
you've  had  and  the  girls  you've  mentioned 
when  you  were  on  leave  don't  mean  any- 
thing, that  the  entertainment  in  the  grand 
houses  couldn't  spoil  you  and  your  little 
cynicisms  toward  life  as  we  believe  it  was 
meant  to  be  lived  are  not'  part  of  your 
real  self  at  all.     I  know  a  lot  of  folks 
would  consider  a  man  old-fashioned  who 
hadn't  had  his  experiences,  but  I've  al- 
ways been  considered   a  fair  economist, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  there's  a  lot  of 
waste  in  giving  the  best  of  ourselves  to 
the  things  that  don't  count.    I  guess  con- 
centration is  the  right  word  to  use  for  it. 
I  know    there's    a    pretty    good    saying: 
"Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket," 
but  if  you  carry  them  safely  there's  a  lot 
of  time  and  energy  saved. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  don't  feel 
safe  about  you.  I  do.  But  sometimes  when 
I  sit  looking  at  your  picture  and  wonder- 
ing how  things  are  going  with  you  I  find 
myself  making  other  pictures.     You  see, 


The  Afterwards— 

As  a  Mother  Sees  It 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


you  don't  tell  me  much  about  yourself. 
I  think  if  boys  knew  how  their  mothers 
read  their  letters  they  would  put  in  more. 
You  say  not  to  expect  you  to  be  the  same 
man  you  were  when  you  went  away.  I 
don't  but  if  you've  changed  I  know  you'll 
be  a  better  man.  I  know,  of  course, 
there'd  be  things  you'd  learn  in  the  army 
that  would  change  you  outwardly  more 
than  you  changed  in  the  years  you  were 
in  town,  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  what  you'll 
be  when  you  come  back.  I  know  the  kind 
you  are  and  I  know  you're  bigger  than 
any  experience  that  could  come  to  you.  I 
can't  follow  your  man's  life — I  wouldn't 
understand  a  lot  of  your  problems,  but 
there's  something  in  a  mother's  heart  that 
keeps  reaching  out  to  find  her  son,  think- 
ing she  can  protect  him  from  a  lot  of 
things  which  I  suppose  are  never  coming 
near  him.  I  guess  we  get  fussy  about  our 
boys  but  the  times  have  changed  so. 

Of  course  after  living  for  thirty  years 
with  your  father,  I  couldn't  help  having  a 
pretty  good  opinion  of  men.  I  think  I 
never  knew  him  to  do  anything  that 
wasn't  the  right  and  kind  thing  to  do,  and 
when  people  said  to  me  that  he  was  a  fine, 
broad  man  I  knew  it  was  because  he  had 
a  great  big  heart  and  principle  that  kept 
everything  he  did  just  right.  And  how  we 
planned  for  you!  I  suppose  people 
thought  of  him  as  a  man  of  sound,  clear 
judgment,  but  the  woman  he  lived  with 
knew  he  had  dreams — especially  for  you. 
I  think  he  hoped  you'd  come  back  here 
and  marry  and  carry  on  where  he  left  off. 
You  see  I  never  thought  there  was  any 
one  half  good  enough  for  you.  Mothers 
are  more  apt  to  be  that  way.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me,  of  course,  that  any  home 
could  be  quite  as  happy  as  ours  because 
there  isn't  anyone  like  your  father — un- 
less it  would  be  you.  When  I  think  how 
much  you  look  like  him  and  act  like  him, 
I  like  to  think  that  thirty  years  from 
now  there'll  be  another  woman  saying  to 
your  son  what  I'm  writing  to  you  about 
your  father. 

They  say  mothers  are  jealous  of  their 
sons'  wives  but  I'll  be  glad  when  you 
make  a  home  of  your  own — it  steadies  a 
man  so,  if  he  finds  the  right  kind  of 
woman.  If  a  man  is  going  to  do  much 
work  outside,  take  much  responsibility, 
he  ought  to  have  a  wife  that  he  can  lean 
on,  that  he  can  tell  things  to  and  get  her 
opinion;  a  woman  doesn't  need  to  be  any 
great  student  of  outside  affairs  for  a  man 
to  lean  on,  but  she  needs  to  be  there,  and 
to  want  to  be  there.  Somehow  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  of  that  when  Mary  was  here 
the  other  night.  She's  so  gentle,  with  such 
a  lot  of  quiet  strength  about  her.  I'm 
not  trying  to  influence  you,  John.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  do  that. 

They  didn't  tell  me  much  about  the 
trouble  that's  sending  you  home,  only  that 
it  "wouldn't  incapacitate  you  for  civil 
life."  I'm  afraid  with  that  condition  I 
was  selfish  enought  to  almost  rejoice  over 
it.  And  you  only  mentioned  that  a  bullet 
had  left  you  with  the  permanent  badge  of 
a  veteran.  I'll  be  quite  proud  of  that;  a 
scar  has  always  been  a  mark  of  honor 
after  a  war.  Just  the  same  I  know  they 
Continued  on  page  80 
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Selecting  a  Dairy  Herd 


By  W.  H.   Underwood 


TUST  how  an  individual  decides  upon  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
**  he  is  to  keep  is  not  always  clear,  any  more  than  a  man  can 
explain  why  he  prefers  anything  that  is  purely  a  matter  of 
taste.    Mankind  is  a  mixture  of  sense  and  sentiment,  of  reason 

and  prejudice.  Opinions  are  frequently  fixed  by  chance  and  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  fairly  certain  that  an  unbiased  person  who 
visits  a  fine  herd  of  any  pure  breed  and  listens  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  the  owner  or  herdsman  will  go  away  with  the  conviction 
that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  cattle  in  the  world,  namely 
those  he  has  just  seen  and  all  the  others. 

In  many  cases  certain  features  appeal  to  the  whims  of  one 
person  while  to  another  they  may  seem  trivial  or  unimportant. 
This  emphasizes  the  interesting  fact  that  while  the  total  values 
in  one  breed  may  not  exceed  those  in  another,  there  are  dis- 
tinguishing fatures  in  each,  that  is  each  type  possesses  a  special 
advantage  and  while  this  superiority  may  not  be  vital  as  a  point 
upon  which  to  hang  judgment  it  has  a  definite  place  in  deter- 
mining which  breed  is  most  suitable. 

The  Holstein  as  a  rule  gives  the  largest  flow  of  milk  of  any 
other  breed.  The  animals  are  rugged  in  construction,  large 
bodied  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  hardiness  is 'imparted  to  the 
milk,  thereby  recommending  it  as  a  great  article  of  diet  for 
human  use,  especially  for  children.  As  a  result  of  these  points 
of  excellence  the  Holstein  is  a  popular  favorite  with  dairymen 
supplying  city  milk.  While  there  are  individuals  which  will 
test  over  4  per  cent,  the  average  butterfat  content  of  Holstein 
milk  is  lower  than  that  of  the  other  breeds. 

The  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  cousins,  we  might  say,  having 
been  developed  for  many  years  on  the  little  islands  in  the  English 
Channel  bearing  those  names.  They  are  somewhat  similar  in 
form  and  color,  especially  to  the  novice.  The  active,  smaller 
and  more  dainty  Jersey  with  its  brunette  trimmings  is  the  great 
favorite  as  a  family  pet.  Its  fawn  like  beauty  is  unsurpassed 
and  many  of  the  finest  members  of  this  family  are  found  in 
large  well  bred  herds.  The  milk  of  the  Jersey  is  rich  in  butter- 
fat  with  a  good  color  throughout  the  year  and  the  butterfat 
globules  are  large  which  is  an  advantage  in  churning. 


The  Guernsey  is  larger,  coarser,  more  phlegmatic  in  disposi- 
tion than  the  Jersey  and  has  fawn  and  white  coloring  with 
blonde  points.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  breed  is  the 
deep  yellow  color  of  its  milk,  cream  and  butter.  To  many  people 
this  makes  it  the  ideal  butter  cow.  Just  the  other  day  a  dairy- 
man who  supplies  high  grade  milk  direct  to  city  consumer* 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  changed  to  the  Guernsey  because  the 
rich  color  of  the  milk  made  it  a  good  selling  point  with  critical 
customers.  It  is  a  well  established,  scientific  fact  that  the  color 
in  milk,  cream  and  butter  comes  solely  from  the  feed  consumed. 
The  Guernsey  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  facility  of  deposit- 
ing the  coloring  matter  from  green  grass,  etc.  in  her  milk, 
cream  and  butter. 

The  Ayrshires  with  their  sharp,  upstanding  horns  have  also 
their  ardent  supporters  who  find  this  breed  the  best  on  its  merits 
and  for  personal  reasons.  The  prominent  trait  of  this  breed  is 
uniformity  of  yield.  Each  member  of  a  herd  of  Ayrshires  will 
more  closely  approximate  the  average  yields  in  that  herd  than 
will  the  same  number  of  cows  in  any  other  breed.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  these  cattle  give  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  milk  when  bred  and  fed  intelligently.  No  man  makes  a 
mistake  whc  takes  a  fancy  to  them  or  buys  a  choice  Ayrshire 
bull  with  the  intention  of  building  up  a  herd  of  profit  producers. 
A  tendency  to  small  teats  is  an  objection  to  some  people. 

The  large  teats  of  the  Brown  Swiss  are  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  Ayrshire  as  well  as  the  coarse  bone  and  stocky  frame.  They 
approach  the  beef  type  in  conformation  and  perhaps  this  quality 
is  responsible  for  the  chief  charm  of  this  good  Alpine  beast, 
namely  its  docility.  This  feature  of  calm,  unruffled  tempera- 
ment is  often  a  turning  point  in  the  estimation  of  dairymen  who 
appreciate  its  importance.  Lactation  is  a  nervous  function  and 
when  the  nervous  system  is  disturbed  easily  as  in  an  animal  of 
sensitive  nature  both  milk  flow  and  test  are  lowered.  All  dairy 
cows  should  be  kept  placid  and  contented  if  they  are  to  do  their 
best.  The  dark,  rich  colorings  of  some  of  the  Brown  Swiss  are 
beautiful  reminders  of  old  walnut  furniture. 


Believe  Yearly  Test  is  Only  True  One 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Outlook  For  the  Coming  Year 

By  L.  J.  Tarte 


'"PHE  progress  made  by  the  Canadian 
-*■  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  has 
never  been  marked  by  any  phenomenal 
strides.    Neither  have  Canadian  Ayrshire 

I  men  set  off  any  fireworks  for  the  breed 

I  nor  has  much  display  advertising  been 
done.     Had  they  done  something  of  this 

j  nature  it  might  have  been  to  their  ad- 
vantage in  bringing  the  breed  more  into 
the     limelight.        Notwithstanding     this 

i  omission  in  former  years  the  Ayrshire 
breed  has  become  popular  in  every 
province,    because    of    its    adaptability, 

'  hardiness,     and     econoynical     production, 

!  characteristics  of  a  dairy  breed  which  are 
sought  after  by  every  dairyman. 

Some  breed  organizations  consider  that 

;  the  seven  and  thirty  day  tests  are  of  value 
in  advertising  a  breed  because  there  are 
few  cows  that  cannot  make  a  good  spurt 
test.  The  short  period  test  has  never  been 
favorably  considered  by  Ayrshire  men  as 
they  do  not  consider  it  of  value  in  indicat- 
ing the  possible  production. 

In  this  they  are  in  a  measure  right,  as 
we  know  of  cows  that  made  splendid 
seven  day  tests  that  were  far  behind  in 
the  year's  production.     For  advertising 


purposes  we  must  admit  that  the  short 
period  test  succeeds  beyond  measure.  Had 
Ayrshire  men  a  great  number  of  short 


period  tests  to  publish  frequently  it  would 
give  the  breed  much  more  prominence. 
Ayrshire  men  believe  that  the  yearly 
Continued  on  page   26 


An    Ayrshire   making    friends   with   a   Jersey   at   the   O.    A.    C,    Guelph. 


Good  Fortune  on  the  Farm 

The  Young  Man's  Chance  To-day  Lies  Along  The  Dairy  Highway 

By  Professor  H.  H.  Dean 


THE  road  to  that  much  desired  place 
called  "Fortune"  may  begin  any- 
where— at  the  factory,  in  the  shop, 
or  on  the  farm.  The  fault,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  underlings,  says  a  well-known  pro- 
verb. People  who  formerly  gave  little 
thought  to  the  farm  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  are  now  turning  attention 
in  that  direction.  The  nations  of  the 
world  are  having  their  thoughts  directed 
towards  food  and  food  production  in  a 
manner  such  as  has  never  been  the  case 
previously.  Farming  from  now  on  will 
be  under  more  favorable  conditons,  hence 
greater  hope  for  the  young  man  who  has 
ambitions  to  win  fame  and  fortune  by 
travelling   along   the  farming   road. 

Of  the  various  side  roads  on  which 
farmers  may  travel,  none  is  so  promising 
as  that  built  by  dairymen,  chiefly  because 
milk  and  milk  products  are  human  neces- 
saries for  which  there  will  always  be  a 
demand,  and  because  of  the  present  great 
scarcity  of  cows  and  milk  in  the  European 
countries  which  have  been  devastated  by 
the  war,  making  it  necessary  for  them  to 
draw  upon  comparatively  war-free  Am- 
erica for  supplies  of  milk  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy. 

One  of  the  strong  attractions  of  the 
dairy  road  is  the  great  variety  of  interest 
and  scenery  and  the  many  diversions. 
Nothing  kills  human  endeavor  so  quickly 
and  effectually  as  monotony.  Very  few 
persons  are  able  to  survive  the  deadening 
effects  of  monotonous  labor.  Persons  en- 
gaged in  this  sort  of  labor  soon  become 
like  machines,  and  have  little  or  no  more 
initiative  than  the  machine  with  which 
they  work.  Not  so  in  the  dairy.  There 
are  interesting  things  occurring  on  a  dairy 
farm  all  the  time. 


<« 


THERE  is  no  more  enthusiastic 
bunch  of  farmers  in  Canada 
than  the  dairymen.  They  are  gen- 
erally keen  business  men,  introduc- 
ing into  the  work  of  supplying  the 
country  with  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  like  products,  an  enthusiasm  in 
animal  breeding  that  has  made  the 
high  records,  and  high  prices  an 
added  inducement  for  young  men 
to  go  into  the  business,  Prof.  Dean 
has  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
see  both  the  beginnings  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  dairy  farmers.  His  words 
herewith  are  full  of  good  counsel 
and  deserve  preserving  in  the  farm 
library. — EDITOR. 

Suppose  the  young  farmer  proposes  to 
make  a  specialty  of  breeding  high  class 
pure-bred  stock.  What  is  more  interest- 
ing than  to  watch  a  young  animal  de- 
velop until  in  the  world  market  it  may 
sell  for  $500,  $1,000,  $10,000,  or  $100,- 
000?  I  fancy  that  a  thrill  comes  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder  of  such  an  animal, 
such  as  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else. 

Other  sideroads  of  dairying  are:  Pro- 
duction of  milk  for  city  trade,  for  con- 
densing or  cheese  manufacture;  produc- 
tion of  milk  or  cream  for  butter  making 
at  the  creamery  or  at  home,  together  with 
which  may  be  combined  the  making  of  soft 
and  fancy  cheese. 

BREEDING  PURE-BRED  STOCK 

This  is  a  line  of  dairying  which  requires 
some  capital  in  order  to  begin,  but  most 
of  all  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  order 
to  make  it  successful.  The  first  thing  is 
to  provide  a  comfortable,  sanitary  stable. 
The  second  requisite  is  a  plentiful  supply 
of  feed  of  suitable  quality  for  dairy  cattle. 
This  list  should  include  good  pasture  for 
Summer  feeding,  and  corn  silage,  roots, 
clover  hay,  and  meals  for  the  winter.  The 
meals  may  be  of  two  classes,  home-grown 
and  purchased.  The  home-grown  should 
be  oats,  mixed  oats  and  barley,  or  oats 
and  peas  where  these  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. The  purchased  meals  may  con- 
sist of  wheat  bran,  oil-cake  and  cotton- 
seed meal.     A  sound  principle  in   dairy 


farming  is  to,  so  far  as  possible,  "grow 
all  you  feed  and  feed  all  you  grow."  There 
nre,  of  course,  variations  from  this  rule, 
but  as  a  general  maxim  on  dairy  farms, 
it  is  sound. 

Having  made  the  necessary  provision 
for  the  stock,  the  next  thing  is  the  buy- 
ing. Here  "circumstances  alter  cases." 
For  a  young  man  with  some  capital,  he 
may  purchase  the  best  bred  male  his 
means  will  afford,  and  also  as  many  high- 
record  females  as  his  purse  or  credit  will 
stand.  However,  we  should  not  advise 
reckless  buying,  especially  on  credit.  Notes 
have  a  fashion  of  coming  due  in  a  very 
short  time.  Someone  has  suggested  that 
if  you  wish  a  winter  to  pass  quickly,  give 
a  note  in  the  Fall  due  the  following  Spring 
and  time  will  simply  rush  along. 

For  the  young  man  with  limited  means 
and  credit  and  where  the  services  of  a 
good  pure-bred  male  are  available  for 
hire,  or  to  members  of  a  co-operative  as- 
sociation, we  would  suggest  limiting  the 
purchase  to  females  of  the  best  breeding, 
and  those  having  high  records  either 
made   or  in  prospect. 

We  know  a  young  farmer  who  has  re- 
cently engaged  in  the  pure-bred  dairy 
stock  business,  who  has  stated  his  stan- 
dard in  these  words:  "Size,  Type,  Produc- 
tion." With  this  ideal  in  view,  he  has  been 
able  to  win  a  large  share  of  the  prizes 
given  for  his  breed  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  in  competition  with  older 
and  more  experienced  breeders,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  made  some  very  credit- 
able records  in  milk  production — nothing 
sensational  yet,  but  he  is  new  at  the  game. 
Later  on  he  will,  no  doubt,  make  record- 
mongers  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 

"Size,  Type,  and  Production" — this  is 
the  tripod  of  the  successful  breeder  af 
pure-bred  dairy  stock.  One  of  the  mis- 
takes made  by  some  of  the  breeders  of 
pure-breds  of  the  dairy  breeds  is  in  al- 
lowing the  size  to  deteriorate.  All  experi- 
mental evidence  goes  to  show  that  we 
must  have  a  fair-sized  cow  in  order  to 
produce  milk  and  milk-fat  largely  and  eco- 
nomically. The  "pony-cow"  is  seldom  a 
satisfactory  dairy  cow.  Breeders  of  pure- 
bred dairy  stock  must  keep  up  the  size 
of  their  animals.  The  young  farmer  start- 


Perhaps  there  is  no  expenditure  that  pays  quicker 

returns   on    the   farm    than    a   good   silo,   or  better 

still     twin     silos. 


Silo    filling    is   a   hard   job   for   a   few   days    in    the    field,    but    the    total    saving    of    labor    is    great. 
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ing  into  this  line  must  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this  point. 

Next  comes  "type."  This  word  is  used 
very  loosely  by  some  speakers  and  writers 
who  have  very  hazy  notions  as  to  its 
meaning.  The  dictionary  gives  the  mean- 
ing as  "an  example  of  any  class  consid- 
ered as  eminently  possessing  the  proper- 
ties or  characters  of  the  class;  the  ideal 
representative  of  a  group."  In  a  word 
type  is  the  "ideal"  of  the  breeder.  Just 
here  we  are  apt  to  meet  with  difficulty. 
What  is  one  man's  ideal  for  a  certain 
breed  may  not  be  acceptable  to  another. 
To  overcome  this  each  of  the  dairy  breed 
associations  have  adopted  a  standard  de- 
scription for  the  ideal  animal,  male  and 
female,  belonging  to  each  breed.  Some- 
times this  ideal  is  referred  to  as  a  "scale 
of  points"  and  is  usually  divided  into  sec- 
tions referring  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  animal,  with  so  many  points  allowed 
for  each  section  or  part  of  the  animal. 
The  fact  that  these  "scales"  are  frequent- 
ly changed  indicates  that  breeders'  ideals 
change.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there 
can  be  no  permanent  standard  which  will 
meet  with  the  views  of  all  breeders  for 
all  time.  At  present  there  is  strong  agi- 
tation in  favor  of  changing  very  markedly 
the  standard  description  for  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  dairy  breeds. 

The  young  breeder  should  become  fami- 
liar with  the  standard  or  ideal  for  ani- 
mals of  his  particular  breed  and  try  to 
reach  this  as  nearly  as  possible.  There 
are  some  things  he  may  feel  like  chang- 
ing, but  at  first  he  would  be  wise  to  fol- 
low the  lines  of  the  older  breeders. 

"Production"  is  the  one  thing  in  dairy 
cattle  circles  most  talked  about  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  is  the  animals  with 
large  records  at  the  back  and  front  which 
bring  the  money  at  auction  sales,  and 
"money  talks"  more  loudly  and  forcibly 
than  can  any  orator  or  auctioneer.  Rec- 
ords may  be  divided  into  short-time  and 
long-time  tests.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
these  two  classes  of  tests,  but  the  young 
dairy  farmer,  who  is  breeding  pure-bred 
stock  must  do  testing  or  he  is  very  much 
handicapped  when  he  wishes  to  sell  his 
stock.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  untested  pure- 
breds  for  much  above  prices  paid  for  good 
grade  animals.  Testing  pure-bred  dairy 
cows  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain  paying 
prices  for  them  or  their  progeny.  Get  into 
the  "testing  game"  is  good  advice  for  any 
young  dairy  farmer,  breeding  pure-breds. 
Having  spent  so  much  time  in  exploring 
the  pure-bred  road,  because  of  its  fascin- 
ation and  possibilities,  we  leave  it  with 


The  Cows  That  Make  the  Milk 

LET  each  young  man  choose  the 
dairy  cow  he  likes  best.  He  has 
a  rather  wide  choice  in  Canada.  He 
can  take  any  one  of  the  following 
breeds  and  do  big  things.  The  eye 
of  the  master  is  what  counts. 

The   Holstein. 

The  Ayrshire. 

The  Jersey. 

The  Brown  Swiss 

The  Guernsey. 

The  French  Canadian. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn. 
The  Milk  and  Cream  Producers' 
Association  of  Ontario  have  just  set 
the  price  for  milk  from  October  1st 
to  January  1st  at  $2.80  per  can  and 
cream  at  75  cents  per  pound  butter 
fat.  Higher  priced  feeds  and 
shortage  of  labor  make  this  impera- 
tive.— Editor. 

regret  in  order  to  take  a  few  short  drives 
on  the  other  roads  briefly  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CITY  MILK  AND  CREAM 
Since  the  organization  of  the  milk-pro- 
ducers, they  have  been  able  to  secure 
much  more  remunerative  prices  for  their 
milk,  which  is  cold  for  direct  consump- 
tion in  towns  and  cities.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly true  that  farmers  have  been  selling 
their  milk  too  cheaply.  At  present  the 
standard  price  per  100  pounds  is  from 
$2.50  to  $3.  While  there  is  probably  no 
great  fortune  in  the  production  of  milk 
at  these  prices,  considering  the  high  cost 
of  feed  and  labor,  there  is  fair  profit  in 
producing  milk  at  present  prices  if  the 
young  dairy  farmer  has  the  three  requi- 
sites for  cheap  milk  production — good 
cows,  plenty  of  cheap  feed,  and  comfort- 
able stabling  in  Winter.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  right  kind  of  labor  and  in 
amount  sufficient  to  give  the  cows  and  the 
milk  the  necessary  care  for  good  results. 
The  modern  milking  machine,  and  for  the 
man  who  sells  cream,  also  the  cream  sepa- 
rator, have  done  wonders  in  helping  out 
with  the  labor  situation  on  dairy  farms. 
Where  there  is  a  market  for  high-grade 
milk,  such  as  "Certified,"  the  returns  are 
greater  than  for  producing  ordinary  mar- 
ket milk,  but  greater  care  is  needed  and 
the  expenses  in  production  are  greater. 
There  is  a  special  reward  in  producing 
milk  for  city  trade,  as  in  addition  to  the 
money  returns  the  dairy  farmer  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  -s  pro- 
ducing life-giving  and  life-sustaining  food 


for  children  who  otherwise  might  starve 
or  grow  up  underfed  and  improperly  nour- 
ished and  become  a  burden  on  their  par- 
ents or  the  State. 

For  the  man  who  is  specializing  in  pure- 
bred dairy  stock,  we  can  heartily  commend 
the  production  of  sweet  cream  for  which 
there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  table 
use  or  ice-cream  manufacture,  at  prices 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  selling 
whole  milk,  and  there  is  left  on  the  farm 
a  valuable  by-product,  skimmilk,  which  is 
almost  a  necessity  for  the  raising  of  good 
live-stock. 

An  additional  side-line  is  the  keeping 
of  pigs  to  consume  any  surplus  and  other 
waste  products  on  the  dairy  farm.  At  the 
prices  which  have  prevailed  for  "the  gin- 
tleman  what  pays  the  rent"  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  his  majesty  the 
pig  is  not  to  be  despised  on  a  dairy  farm, 
as  a  means  of  helping  along  on  the  road 
to  that  place  called  fortune. 

We  recently  visited  a  farm  where  the 
specialty  is  growing  fruit  and  vegetables. 
The  owner  is  an  expert  along  these  lines. 
Last  winter  and  spring  he  could  find  no 
market  for  many  of  the  surplus  vege- 
tables. We  saw  about  100  bags  of  onions 
which  had  been  dumped  into  the  barn- 
yard. His  strawberries  had  nearly  all 
been  killed  by  the  hard  Winter  of  1917- 
18.  Over  two  hundred  young  apple  trees, 
some  of  which  were  just  beginning  to 
bear,  were  also  killed  last  Winter.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  he  was  milking  two  Jer- 
sey cows,  which  he  had  purchased — "Oh, 
well,  just  to  have  some  milk  to  drink  and 
cream  to  use  on  the  table."  He  told  the 
writer  that  these  two  cows  were  the  best 
paying  part  of  his  farm.  He  lives  in  a 
small  town,  the  farm  being  partly  inside 
and  partly  outside  the  corporation,  and 
people  come  to  his  door  with  their  own 
vessels,  paying  ten  cents  a  quart  for  the 
milk.  There  is  no  expense  for  the  bottles 
and  no  expense  for  delivery.  He  was  rais- 
ing two  beautiful  heifer  calves  from  these 
Continued  on  page  64 
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Machinery   is  settling  many  labor  problems  about  the  work.       Ontario   has  many  big   fields  of  good 

corn  this   year. 


Some   of   the   fodder   corn    grows   fifteen    feet   high 
and    often    carries   two   ears   of   corn.       Corn    is   a 
marvellous    food    plant    for    livestock. 


Houses  Built  For  Country  Life 

Types  of  Farm  Houses  to  Meet  Individual  Conditions  of  Location  and  the  Needs  of 

Family  Life 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


PERHAPS  the  greatest  charm  of  a 
country  home  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  no  way  limited  by  the  cramped 
conditions  of  building  in  a  town  or  city. 
There  are  no  narrow  frontages,  no  neigh- 
boring buildings  to  shut  out  the  light  or 
clash  with  the  style  of  architecture  we 
had  planned  for  our  own — nothing  but 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  site  and  the 
contour  of  the  landscape  to  consider  in 
our  architectural  design.  There  seems 
little  to  prevent  each  individual  express- 
ing in  the  building  of  his  own  home  his 
ideal  of  a  beautiful,  livable  farm  home, 
yet  we  find  whole  districts  with  practic- 
ally every  house  built  after  exactly  the 
same  model,  and  this  very  often  a  stilted, 
inconvenient  imitation  of  a  town  house 
rather  than  suited  to  country  surround- 
ings and  the  needs  of  farm  life. 

The  houses  shown  here  are  distinctly 
farm  types,  of  a  simplicity  and  artistic 
beauty  in  keeping  with  an  environment 
of  fields  and  hills  and  trees,  each  is  typi- 
cal of  a  style  of  architecture  adapted  to 
country  building,  some  of  them  offer  sug- 
gestions for  remodelling,  all  are  planned 
with  a  view  to  securing  comfortable, 
healthful  living  conditions  and  conveni- 
ence in  doing  the  housework.  This  last  is 
a  feature  which  we  have  been  rather  slow 
to  recognize  in  planning  our  houses,  but 
the  servant  for  the  farm  home  has  evi- 
dently gone  to  stay;  whatever  help  the 
farmer's  wife  is  to  have  for  the  future 
will  be  mechanical  and  much  of  it  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  building. 

'"PHE  brick  bungalow  is  particularly 
J-  substantial  and  snug  looking,  an  ex- 
cellent type  for  the  prairie  or  a  site  on  a 
windy  hill  if  a  house  must  be  built  there. 
There  is  also  something  charmingly 
quaint  and  suggestive  of  home  and  shelter 
in  its  simple  lines,  the  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of'windows,  the  brickwork  about  the 
porch,  the  outside  chimney  and  dormer 
and  bays  reaching  out  only  far  enough  to 
catch  the  sun  without  breaking  the  regu- 
lar compact  arrangement. 

The  interior  layout  is  simple.  The 
front  door  opens  into  a  hall  with  a  living 
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A  snug  looking  bungalow  for  the  prairie  or  a  site   on  a   windy  hill. 


Ground  floor  plan  for  house  above. 


Upstairs    plan    for    house    above. 


— 

This  colonial   front   and   side   porch   offer   suggesliors    fir    rcmo:!e"ling   a   p  ain,   square    house. 


room  on  one  side,  an  office  on  the  other, 
and  the  stairs  placed  in  the  usual  way.  As 
this  is  a  comparatively  small  house,  and 
the  hall  opens  directly  to  both  kitchen  and 
living  room  no  space  is  given  to  a  second 
stairway.  The  living  room  and  dining- 
room  are  made  especially  cheerful  by 
having  groups  of  windows  on  two  sides,  a 
large  window  alcove  in  the  dining-room, 
a  fireplace  in  the  living-room  and  a  wide 
arch  with  sliding  doors  between  the 
rooms  so  that  the  two  can  be  thrown  into 
one.  The  living-room  is  large  because  a 
living-room  in  a  farm  home  should  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  reading 
table,  and  a  piano  and  a  wide  circle  around 
the  fire  and  a  place  for  games  on  winter 
evenings,  or  on  occasions,  enough  floor 
space  for  the  Virginia  Reel. 

The  office  may  seem  a  non-essential 
until  we  have  had  one  and  know  its  con- 
venience. It  is  not  only  a  room  for  a  writ- 
ing desk  and  a  place  for  filing  letters  and 
papers  and  the  important  business  docu- 
ments which  used  to  be  kept  in  the  clock. 
It  makes  a  quiet  retreat  for  any  member 
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of  the  family  to  study  or  read  or  write — 
a  spot  not  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
largest  homes.  However,  if  the  family 
feel  that  they  want  a  bedroom  down- 
stairs more  than  an  office  it  is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  may  be  used  conveniently 
either  for  a  regular  bedroom  or  a  guest- 
room; it  might  then  be  well  to  close  up 
one  of  the  doors. 

The  kitchen  has  a  wide  bay  window 
and  opens  to  a  porch  where  the  house- 
keeper can  take  some  of  her  work  in  hot 
weather.  From  the  same  porch  a  door 
opens  to  a  washroom;  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  men  can  wash  up  before  com- 
ing through  the  kitchen  to  the  dining- 
room,  or  on  wash  days,  if  the  tubs  are  set 
here,  there  is  no  unnecessary  tracking 
through  the  kitchen.  The  sinks  in  the 
kitchen  and  wash-room  being  placed  di- 
rectly opposite  gives  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  plumbing,  while  the  kitchen  cup- 
board being  built  back  in  the  partition 
wall  allows  for  a  wide  drainboard  at  the 
left  of  the  sink.  This,  as  every  house- 
keeper knows,  is  the  most  convenient 
arrangement — a  short  board  for  stacking 
dishes  at  the  right  of  the  sink,  a  long 
drainboard  at  the  left  with  the  cupboard 
above.  Having  a  window  close  to  this 
"working  station"  is  also  a  great  help. 
The  plan  does  not  provide  for  a  pantry; 
with  a  good  arrangement  of  cupboards  a 
convenient  cellar  and  a  washroom  to 
leave  the  kitchen  free  for  culinary  work,  a 
pantry  does  not  seem  necessary. 

The  layout  of  the  rooms  upstairs  ex- 
plains itself;  the  roof  sloping  right  down 
to  the  first  storey  at  the  front  and  back 
brings  the  ceilings  low  at  the  four  corn- 
ers; the  dormers  in  the  middle  of  the  roof 
at  both  the  front  and  back  allow  full  head 
room  for  a  bedroom  at  the  front  and  a 
bathroom  at  the  back.  The  low  spaces  in 
the  corners  are  taken  into  clothes  closets. 

The  second  house  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  plain,  colonial  type.  There  is  a  dig- 
nity in  its  square,  substantial  proportions 
and  a  hospitality  about  its  broad  front 
particularly  desirable  in  a  farm  home.  It 
also  offers  some  practical  suggestions  for 
remodelling;  the  plainest  of  square, 
straight-roofed  houses  built  after  the  plan 
of  many  of  the  older  farm  homes  would 
take  on  an  air  of  pleasantness  if  given 
the  front  pillared  portico,  and  broad 
latticed  side  porch  shown  here. 

There  is  no  waste  space  in  the  in- 
terior arrangement;  we  have  two  full 
storeys  and  an  attic  allowing  for  living- 
room,  office,  dining-room,  kitchen  and 
washroom  downstairs  and  four  bedrooms 
and  a  bathroom  upstairs.  Two  extra  bed- 
rooms could  be  had  in  the  attic  if  neces- 
sary. As  in  the  first  house,  we  have  man- 
aged to  get  along  with  one  stairs  by  hav- 
ing it  turned  from  the  usual  way  so  that 
it  is  convenient  to  either  the  living-room 
or  the  back  rooms  of  the  house;  the  little 


A    roomy,    hospitable,    comfortable    Dutch    colonial    type. 
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Ground    floor    plan    for    house    above. 

centre  hallway  with  doors  to  the  kitchen, 
office,  washroom  and  stairway  gives  al- 
most as  much  privacy  as  if  we  had  a  back 
stairs.  The  fireplace  in  the  living-room, 
the  wide  opening  between  the  living-room 
and  the  office  and  the  long,  roomy  side 
porch  go  to  make  the  house  a  cheerful, 
comfortable  place  to  live  in;  there  is  no 
closed  up  parlor  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  house — the  rooms  are  placed  where 
they  will  invite  the  family  to  use  them. 
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Upstairs  plan  for  house  on   opposite  pagre. 


Upstairs    p'an    for    house    above. 

FOR  a  large  farm  house  the  Dutch  col; 
onial  type  shown  here  is  particularly 
good.  The  broad  front  with  the  wide 
porch  and  shuttered  dormers  above,  and 
the  "hipped"  roof  sloping  down  to  the 
first  storey,  give  a  low,  substantial,  earth- 
hugging  appearance  even  while  allowing 
room  inside  for  two  storeys  and  an  attic. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  hospitable,  com- 
fortable-looking homes  to  be  found  any- 
where, either  built  in  stucco,  brick  or 
frame.  With  a  brick-red  or  earth-brown 
roof  and  shutters,  cream  stucco  walls,  and 
set  on  a  stretch  of  lawn  among  green  trees 
it  makes  a  picture  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  any  home-lover. 

The  old-fashioned,  hospitable  atmos- 
phere is  carried  out  in  the  interior  ar- 
rangement. From  the  broad  porch  the 
front  door  opens  directly  into  a  large 
living-room  with  a  big  corner  fireplace, 
and  deep  bay  window  with  a  built-in  win- 
dow seat.  A  wide  arch  with  sliding  doors 
opens  from  here  to  the  dining-room,  and 
back  of  the  dining-room  is  the  office.  An- 
other of  the  old-time  features  still  dear 
to  many  women  is  the  spare  bedroom 
downstairs.  The  stairway  is  particularly 
well  placed  to  be  convenient  to  this  bed- 
room, the  living-room  and  the  kitchen.  In 
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fact  having  no  main  dividing  hall  in  the 
house  makes  the  whole  arrangement  very 
compact.  The  kitchen  opens  directly  to 
the  office,  dining-room,  washroom  and 
porch  with  only  a  few  steps  to  the  living- 
room. 

Another  very  attractive  and  cosy  farm 
home  is  shown  in  the  fourth  house.  While 
this  is  suggestive  of  the  bungalow  type 
there  is  little  waste  of  space  on  account 
of  the  low  slope  that  usually  goes  with 
the  bungalow  roof.  The  front  dormer, 
the  grouped  windows  and  deep  porch  with 
its  solid  corner  columns  give  the  air  of  a 
nest  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  plain 
square  house. 

The  interior  arrangement  as  shown  in 
the  plans  needs  no  explanation.  One  of 
the  features  to  note  is  the  sleeping  porch 
over  the  back  porch.     A  sleeping  porch 


can  usually  be  fitted  up  when  an 
emergency  requires,  but  the  home  which  is 
provided  with  a  place  for  outdoor  sleep- 
ing— and  where  the  children  or  a  delicate 
member  of  the  family  are  trained  to  sleep 
out  of  doors — will  generally  get  ahead  of 
the  emergency. 

THE  square,  two-storey,  cottage-roofed 
house  will  always  be  with  us;  after 
all  it  is  one  of  the  most  practical  types,  it 
will  fit  any  site  or  location  and  its  sub- 
stantial unpretentious  style  is  in  keeping 
with  the  truest  ideals  of  a  country  home. 
The  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  plain 
square  house,  however,  may  easily  run  to 
a  cold,  uninviting  austerity;  it  must  be 
softened  with  some  diversion  from  the 
regular  hard  lines.  In  this  case  the  old- 
fashion  entrance  with  its  lattice  work  and 


A  cosy   bungalow   type   with   economical   arrangement   of  space   inside. 
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Ground  floor  plan  of  house  above. 


Upstairs  plan   of   house  above. 


Ground   floor   plan   of   house   above. 

peaked  roof,  the  wide  grouped  windows, 
the  low  dormer  in  the  roof,  the  low,  square 
chimney  and  the  broad  side  porch  and 
balcony  each  give  their  distinctive  touch 
of  comfort  and  hominess. 

The  interior  plan  is  convenient  and 
arranged  for  most  comfortable  family 
life.  The  front  door  opens  directly  into 
the  living-room,  a  large  room  with  ample 
window  space  and  a  corner  fire-place;  the 
main  entrance,  however,  is  the  door  from 
the  side  porch  facing  the  drive,  so  it  is 
here  we  have  the  stairway  and  the  hall 
leading  to  living  room,  the  offics  and  the 
kitchen.  This  the  whole  stretch  across  the 
front  of  the  house  for  the  living  room  and 
dining  room  with  sliding  doors  so  they 
may  be  opened  into  one  large  room,  and 
each  opening  directly  to  the  kitchen — a 
most  convenient  complete  arrangement. 
The  screened  porch  at  the  back  is  another 
blessing  to  the  woman  in  the  house,  either 
as  a  cool  place  to  take  some  of  her  work, 
or  a  fresh  air  nursery  where  a  baby  can 
sleep  or  play,  protected  from  flies  and 
within  his  mother's  hearing  but  not  in 
her  way  while  she  works.  Other  helps  to 
Continued  on  page  26 
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OUR  house  was  built  in  the  days 
when  the  better  farm  houses  had 
large  rooms,  high  ceilings,  no  nooky 
corners  and  rather  few  windows.  We 
were  glad  of  the  large  rooms,  a  few  extra 
windows  could  be  cut  in  where  they  were 
needed — it  remained  with  us  to  create  the 
atmosphere  of  restfulness  and  comfort 
and  that  peculiar  charm  which  hovers 
about  some  homes  and  holds  the  family  as 
a  flock  of  chickens  gather  to  the  warmth 
of  their  mother's  presence  on  a  cold  night. 
No  doubt  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
builder  when  he  planned  the  big  living- 
room  and  kitchen  with  only  one  window  in 
each  had  been  that  many  windows  made 
a  house  draughty  and  hard  to  heat.  Our 
first  change  in  the  old  house  was  going  to 
be  the  installation  of  a  furnace  so  there 
would  be  no  shivering  et  breakfast  on 
winter  mornings,  no  bed  rooms  dependent 
on  the  meagre  warmth  from  a  stove-pipe 
or  without  any  provision  whatever  for 
heating.  We  had  listened  to  the  argu- 
ment that  a  cold  sleeping  room  was  more 
healthful  than  a  warm  one  of  course,  but 
we  knew  that  without  some  provision  for 
heating  a  room  there  were  sure  to  be 
t.mes  when  it  would  be  damp,  also  that 
cold  stale  air  is  no  better  than  warm,  sta'e 
air  and  only  when  a  bed  room  is  warmed 
will  people  form  the  habit  oi  opening  the 
windows  wide  when  they  go  to  bed.  With 
a  furnace  installed  to  burn  either  coal  or 
wood — we  use  wood  entirely  in  the  fall 
and  spring  when  a  fire  is  needed  only  in 
the  evening — we  could  afford  to  have  more 
windows  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air. 

The  bathroom  was  another  extrava- 
gance. The  house  already  had  a  good 
cistern  and  a  soft  water  pump  in  the 
kitchen,  but  there  was  no  convenient 
source  of  a  running  water  supply  in  the 
way  of  a  spring  or  creek  or  pond,  so  we 
built  a  second  cistern  to  catch  the  rain- 
water from  the  barn  roof.  This  taps  an 
area  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the 
roof  of  the  house  so  there  is  little  danger 
of  running  short  of  water  even  in  dry 
seasons.  The  water  is  piped  from  here  to 
the  basement  and  pumped  into  a  pressure 
tank  by  hand.  About  five  minutes'  pump- 
ing a  day  is  necessary  and  we  have  hot 
and  cold  soft  water  on  tap  in  both  the 
bathroom  and  kitchen.  The  water  is 
heated  from  a  waterfront  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  The  bathroom  we  consider  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  -way  of 
refinement  and  comfort  in  the  whole 
house;  and  it  seems  a  lot  more  necessary 
than  it  was  when  we  lived  in  town.  There 
is  always  a  supply  of  hot  water  ready  at 
night  and  the  comfort  of  it  after  a  day 
in  the  dust  of  the  fields  or  at  the  thresh- 
ing seems  one  of  the  essentials  to  complete 
farm  life. 

PHE  cost  of  our  furnace  and  water  sys- 
■*■  tem  made  it  necessary  to  figure  rather 
closely  on  furnishings.  We  had  counted 
on  this  in  the  beginning  but  we  felt  that 


we  would  rather  have  our  money  invested 
in  something  that  would  make  the  house  a 
better  place  to  live  in  rather  than  in  furni- 
ture which  would  impress  our  visitors.  At 
the  same  time  we  had  the  new  home- 
builders'  natural  eagerness  to  create 
something  after  our  own  ideals  of  what  a 
beautiful  home  should  be. 

The  living-room,  when  we  first  saw  it, 
was  a  discouraging  proposition.  The 
meagre  light  coming  through  the  one  win- 
dow was  darkened  by  a  wall  paper  of 
heavy  brown  and  gilt — a  dignified  paper 
in  color  and  pattern  but  intended  for  some 
place  like  a  hall  where  people  pass 
through — not  for  a  room  to  live  in.  First 
we  enlarged  the  window  space  to  double 
its  width,  making  a  double  window,  and 
cutting  in  another  just  like  it  in  the  west 
end  of  the  room.  So  that  the  room  which 
we  use  most  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  last 
light  of  day  and  every  wonderful  new 
picture  painted  on  the  sky  as  the  sun 
goes  down.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  we 
built  a  fireplace — a  big  one  of  buff  brick 
with  a  plain  heavy  oak  mantel.  The  old 
brown  paint  we  scraped  off  the  wood- 
work, and  finished  it  with  the  same  light 
oak  stain,  gave  it  all  a  coat  of  varnish  as 
a  preservative  and  we  had  established 
one  of  the  leading  color  tones  of  our  rooms. 
We  might  have  combined  with  this  various 
shades  of  brown  or  green  .in  olive  or 
bronze  but  we  had  cherished  for  some  time 
a  picture  of  a  living  room  in  a  soft  gray 
blue,  with  touches  of  yellow.  We  secured 
the  blue  we  wanted  in  a  heavy  rough  finish 
paper  that  gave  the  depth  and  softness 
required.  With  this  we  had  a  drop  ceiling 
of  light  buff — the  idea  of  the  drop  ceiling 
of  course  being  to  make  the  ceiling  appear 
lower  and  the  room  accordingly  broader. 
This  with  a  blue  rug,  side  curtains  of  yel- 
low flowered  blue  silk  at  the  windows, 
the  yellow  brick  fireplace  and  stained  oak 
made  a  rather  good  beginning.  The  only 
parlor  furniture  we  had  except  a  piano, 
was  an  inherited  suite  of  chairs  upholster- 
ed in  red  plush.  We  had  thought  of  these, 
however,  and  had  slips  of  tan  flowered 
chintz  ready  to  slip  over  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  got  a  brown  leather  couch, 
two  big  wicker  rockers  and  a  wicker 
reading  table.  The  lampshade  and  a  few 
cushions  scattered  about  are  made  of  the 
same  chintz  as  the  chair  covers.  We  chose 
wicker  furniture  partly  because  it  was 
inexpensive  and  comfortable  and  would 
"go  with  anything."  By  degrees,  as  we 
can  afford  it,  we  hope  to  add  some  leather 
chairs  and  a  big  oak  reading-table  heavy 
enough  that  a  child  can  sit  on  the  edge 
and  swing  his  feet  without  tipping  it. 

A  little  room  at  the  end  of  the  living- 
room  which  we  presume  was  once  the 
"spare  bed  room"  we  have  decorated  just 
like  the  living-room,  cut  a  wide  doorway 
but  put  in  a  sliding  door  so  the  room  may 
be  closed  if  desired,  furnished  with  a  desk 
and  bookshelves,  and  named  an  office.    Al- 


ready we  have  been  repaid  for  the  trouble 
by  having  a  place  to  keep  papers  and 
write  letters  and  figure  out  things  in 
quietness. 

The  dining-room  has  a  large  bay  win- 
dow right  where  it  will  get  the  best  of 
the  sun.  We  debated  for  a  while  whether 
we  would  use  this  space  for  a  window 
seat  or  for  flowers  but  decided  that  it  was 
too  good  a  place  for  plants  to  be  given  to 
anything  else.  We  have  put  a  cement  floor 
and  a  drain  in  this  alcove  so  the  water- 
ing-can may  be  used  freely.  Across  the 
end  of  the  room  next  the  kitchen  we  built 
a  wide  buffet  with  roomy  shelves,  a  flat 
plain  top  and  no  glass  side  cabinets  for 
displaying  china.  A  plate  rail  running 
right  around  the  room  answers  that  pur- 
pose very  well,  especially  as  we  happen  to 
have  some  fine  old  pieces  of  willowware 
and  odd  bits  of  grandmothers'  sets  which 
give  the  room  a  decorative  touch  of  some 
interest.  The  room  being  very  bright  we 
got  a  rather  dark  brown  paper  warm  but 
dull  enough  to  absorb  the  light,  this  comes 
up  to  meet  the  plate  rail  with  a  deep  frieze 
of  tapestry  paper  above  in  a  soft  blur  of 
purple  asters,  their  centres  indicated  here 
and  there  by  a  spot  of  gold,  giving  the 
touch  of  color  necessary  to  the  subdued 
tones  in  the  main  color  scheme.  Other 
piquant  color  notes  are  always  appearing 
in  the  blooming  plants. 

ONE  of  the  worst  features  of  the  house 
when  we  took  it  was  the  inconvenient 
and  unattractive  kitchen.  To  begin  with 
the  floor  was  about  two  feet  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  house  which  made  it  nec- 
essary to  climb  two  steps  in  going  to  any 
other  room.  Though  the  room  was  large 
there  was  only  one  window  and  this  faced 
the  north  so  that  often  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  to  work  and  never  was  the  room 
flooded  with  the  sunshine  that  ought  to 
pour  into  every  kitchen  on  busy  mornings 
and  drive  the  worry  out  of  the  work  and 
straying  germs  out  of  the  corners.  For- 
tunately one  solid  wall  faced  the  east  so 
we  cut  a  window  in  that  and  now  the 
kitchen  is  filled  with  the  first  light  of  the 
morning — what  this  means  to  the  woman 
who  spends  all  her  forenoons  at  least  in 
the  kitchen  cannot  be  realized  until  one 
has   experienced    the   difference.  We 

painted  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  a  light 
Dutch  blue  with  white  ceiling  and  sten- 
cilled border  of  blue  birds,  had  a  wide 
drainboard  set  at  the  left  of  the  sink  with 
a  cupboard  for  dishes  built  above  it  and 
a  closet  for  cooking  utensils  at  the  left  of 
this;  this  did  away  with  the  crowded, 
dark,  unhandy  cupboard  under  the  sink. 
The  doors,  woodwork  and  cupboards,  we 
painted  a  natural  wood  or  very  light 
fawn,  got  a  mixed  blue  and  fawn  linoleum 
for  the  floor,  hung  short,  white  muslin 
curtains  at  the  windows  and  we  have  a 
very  cool  clean  and  wearable  looking  kit- 
chen. It  isn't  entirely  a  workshop  either. 
Continued  on  page  63 


Cheating  the  Bottle  Baby 

Some  Common  Feeding  Practices  Work  to  Actually  Starve  the  Baby 


HOW  many,  many  bottle 
babies  are  being  cheated 
of  their  right  to  strong, 
sturdy,  chubby  little  bodies!  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  nobody 
wants  to  cheat  them  or  means  to 
do  it.  Their  mothers  want  them 
to  be  healthy,  happy  babies,  but 
they  just  do  not  know  how  to 
make  them  so. 

There  is  a  six-months-old  baby 
in  our  neighborhood  who  is  not 
getting  along  at  all  well.  He 
weighs  only  eleven  pounds  instead 
of  the  fifteen  and  a  half  that  he 
should.  His  young  parents  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  food  and  de- 
clare that  he  cannot  keep  any- 
thing on  his  stomach  at  all.  He 
will  take  only  three  ounces  of 
food  when  he  should  take  at  least 
five  and  then  he  throws  up  about 
all  they  put  into  him.  Of  course, 
he  is  a  "terribly  hard  child  to  get 
along  with,"  he  "inherits  his 
mother's  temper"  and  his  father's 
"tendency  to  insomnia."  This 
little  "terror"  is  still  wearing  a 
"belly-band"  that  should  have 
come  off  when  his  navel  healed. 
Moreover  he  is  fed  in  his  mother's 
arms,  then  laid  downward  on  her 
knee  and  struck  on  the  back— 
"the  harder  I  hit  the  better  he 
likes  it,"  she  says — until  the  wind 
comes  up.  "And  then  in  a  minute 
up  comes  all  the  milk!" 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  how  those 
young  people  expect  their  baby  to  thrive 
Ihe  poor  little  stomach  is  allowed  too 
little  room  to  expand  when  the  band  is 
pinned  on  and  then  when  three  ounces  of 
liquid  have  been  put  into  it  is  so  crowded 
up  against  the  band  that  the  child  can 
hold  no  more.  It  is  probable  that  he  could 
retain  what  he  does  get  if  after  each 
feeding  he  was  slowly  raised  from  his 
half  reclining  position  and  held  quietly 
until  the  wind  had  come,  then  lai*d 
down  on  his  back  to  lie  undisturbed  for 
at  least  fifteen  minutes.  But  the  combi- 
nation of  a  tight  band  and  striking  on 
the  back  is  certainly  proving  most  dis- 
tressing to  both  parents  and  child  As 
long  as  it  continues  it  will  be  difficult  to 
tell  whether  or  not  a  food  agrees  with 
the  baby. 

A  child  just  two  days  younger  than 
this  one  was  brought  to  me  to  care  for 
when  she  was  three  months  old  and 
weighed  nine  pounds  and  should  have 
weighed  twelve.  Her  face  was  not  pinch- 
ed but  her  body  was  just  skin  and  bones. 
When  she  was  but  four  days  old  her 
father  had  put  her  in  charge  of  a  con- 
scientious woman  who  had  done  for  her 
just  the  best  she  knew  how. 

Of  course,  little  Alice  brought  her  bag- 
gage with  her  and  her  most  important 
possession  was  her  best  friend,  her  bottle. 
After  her  father  had  left  the  house  she 
was  made  ready  for  bed  and  given  her 
last  meal  for  the  day.  She  was' tired  and 
fell  asleep  before  she  had  taken  two 
ounces  of  the  milk,  but  when  I  tried  to 
take  the  bottle  from  her  mouth  she  began 
eating  aa-ain.     It  was  two  hours  and  the 
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milk  had  been  reheated  three  times  be- 
fore she  was  through. 

Next  day  I  discovered  that  even  when 
awake  and  really  hungry  the  poor  child 
had  to  spend  at  least  an  hour  working 
over  that  bottle  in  order  to  get  a  square 
meal.  No  wonder  she  was  abnormally 
thin,  even  with  plenty  of  good  food  be- 
yond that  little  rubber  wall.  The  rem- 
edy was  such  an  easy  one,  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, my  predecessor  in  caring  for  this 
little  mite  of  humanity  had  not  known 
how  to  enlarge  the  holes  in  the  nipple  nor 
had  she  studied  out  the  reason  why  the 
baby  did  not  get  her  meals  in  shorter 
time. 

When  I  held  a  fine  darning  needle  in 
the  tweezers,  heated  the  needle  red  hot 
in  a  flame,  then  pierced  the  top  of  the 
nipple  with  its  point  and  so  made  a  new 
and  large  hole,  she  said  she  had  never 
known  anyone  to  do  such  a  thing;  that 
she  supposed  one  had  to  do  the  best  she 
could  with  whatever  nipple  the  druggist 
happened  to  give  her. 

Then  she  told  me  frankly  that  she  had 
to  give  up  the  care  of  the  baby  because 
it  took  every  minute  of  her  time.  The 
child  had  to  be  fed  three  times  in  the 
night  and  was  so  fretful  day  times  that 
she  had  to  hold  it  nearly  all  the  time. 
Although  she  had  increased  the  amount 
of  food  according  to  the  directions,  the 
little  thing  lost  flesh  week  after  week. 
She  was  terribly  sorry  but  what  was 
she  to  do?     What  was  I  going  to  do? 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a 
nursing  bottle  without  a  neck  and  pro- 
vide a  large  nipple  that  would  not  col- 
lapse— and  to  throw  away  as  far  as  I 
could  that  small  necked  bottle  that  it  was 


impossible  to  keep  perfectly  clean. 
Additional  holes  made  in  the 
nipple  made  it  possible  for  the 
baby  to  swallow  after  every 
every  "pull"  at  the  bottle  and  to 
dispose  of  five  ounces  of  warm 
milk  in  fifteen  minutes  at  the 
outside.  Then  you  should  have 
seen  her  eat  and  grow  fat. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  caring  for  a 
little  boy  who  came  to  her  abnor- 
mally thin.     She  had   never  had 
any   children    and   was   eager   to 
do    the    best    she    could    for    the 
motherless  little  fellow.    With  the 
child  came  one  of  the  best  books 
written    on  the  care  of  babies  and 
it  seems  as  if  she  must  have  con- 
sulted it  at  least  occasionally  for 
it  always  lay  on  her  living  room 
table.  Investigation  showed,  how- 
ever, that  although  that  child  was 
sixteen  months  old  his  milk  was 
being   reduced   with   almost   one- 
third  the  quantity  of  water.  When 
it  was  pointed  out  to  her  that  this 
solution   was   weaker   than   what 
my  five-months  old  baby  was  get- 
ting    she     realized     where     the 
trouble  lay.     She  quickly  reduced 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  food 
and  when  the  child  was  on  whole 
milk  inside  of  two  days  he  was 
sleeping     well     all     night,     had 
ceased  to  be  peevish  and  began  to 
improve   wonderfully    in    appear- 
ance, weight  and  behavior. 
In  all  directions  for  feeding  infants  we 
find  the  statement  that  some  children  re- 
quire more  than  the  amounts  stated  and 
some   less.      Naturally,    this   presents   a 
problem  to  many  women  who  are  not  of 
the  type  of  mind  to  study  the  matter  out. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  compare  the 
height,     head,     chest     and      abdominal 
measurements  of  the  child  with  a  table 
giving    these   measurements   for   normal 
children.     This   will   show  some  women 
that  their  babies  have  bodies  as  large  as 
a  child  several  months  older  should  have, 
and   some  that  their  children  are  small 
for  their  age.    Of  course  a  baby  will  not 
get  along  well  on  food  strong  enough  for 
a  child  with  a  body  much  larger  than  its 
own;  and  you  cannot  expect  to  properly 
nourish  a  body  of  the  size  of  an  eight- 
month-old  child,  for  instance,  on  food  de- 
signed to  build  up  that  of  a  child  two 
months  younger. 

If  the  baby  is  smaller  than  he  should 
be  for  his  age,  try  adding  more  water  to 
his  milk  until  with  proper  handling  he 
does  not  throw  up  anything  after  feed- 
ings. Then  reduce  the  amount  of  water 
just  as.  fast  as  you  can  until  the  child  is 
taking  whole  milk.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  all  the  children  for  whom 
I  have  cared  that  when  a  baby  who  has 
no  teeth  spends  a  fretful  restless  day  its 
food  should  be  increased  in  strength  by 
leaving  out  at  least  an  ounce  of  water; 
sometimes  I  not  only  do  that  but  also  add 
an  ounce  of  milk  to  the  solution  for  the 
day's  feedings,  when  next  I  make  them 
up. 

Up  to  the  time  a  baby  is  four  months 
old  he  should  gain  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
Continued  on  page   51 
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When  the 
Harvest  is  in 


LAY  aside  just  a  little  more  than  two  bushels  of 
wheat. 

tfuy  yourself  a  present  with  that  small  portion  of  your 
uarvest — a  harvest  that  caused  you  no  small  anxiety, 
and  which  you  have  truly  earned  by  the  sweat  of  your 
brow. 

Be  sure  of  this,  however — make  the  present  something 
really  worth  while.    Here's  a  suggestion — 

For  five  dollars  you  can  buy  at  almost  any  hardware 
store,  jeweler's  or  druggist's,  a  genuine  Gillette  Safety 
Razor,  with  twelve  Gillette  blades,  in  a  handsome  and 
durable  case. 

That  is  to  say,  with  the  price  of  the  little  wheat  or  other 
-  produce  you  lay  aside,  you  can  make  sure  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  the  finest  shaves  in  the  whole  world. 

You  can  join  the  ranks  of  the  smartest  business  men  who  every 
morning  indulge  in  a  three  or  four-minute  Gillette  shave. 

You  can  follow  the  example  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
at  the  front,  who  find  untold  comfort  in  the  perfect  smoothness 
of  the  skin  following  the  use  of  their  Gillettes — 

You  can  navigate  the  awkward  corners  and  angles  of  the  jaw,  without  leaving 
a  hair  or   grazing  the  skin. 

You  know  you  have  long  wanted  a  Gillette.  This  is  your  opportunity.  And 
let  it  be  a  souvenir  of  the  part  you  played  in  the  Great  War. 


Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory:  65-73  St.  Alexander  Street,   Montreal 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — //  will  identify  you. 
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BELIEVE    YEARLY    TEST    IS    ONLY 
TRUE  ONE 

Continued  from  page  17 

test  was  the  only  one  that  indicated  the 
true  value  of  a  dairy  cow  both  for  pro- 
duction and  reproduction.  With  this  in 
mind  some  years  ago  they  had  much  to  do 
in  inducing  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
inaugurate  the  Record  of  Performance 
test,  a  test  which  comes  near  every  day 
conditions,  and  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  average  farmer  and  breeder.  This 
test  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  that  we  have 
some  wonderful  producers  among  the 
Ayrshires— that  they  have  great  staying 
powers,  are  noted  reproducers,  as  well 
as  most  economical  producers.  To  date 
(Aug.  22nd),  1,198  cows  and  heifers  have 
qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P.  Also  57  bulls, 
with  progeny  numbering  all  the  way  from 
four  to  twenty-one,  which  is  a  good  show- 
ing in  the  few  years  the  test  has  been 
operating.  Altogether  to  May  1st,  1918, 
338  cows  gave  a  yearly  average  of  10,298 
lbs.  milk,  414.60  lbs.  fat;  115  four-year- 
olds  gave  9,459  lbs.  milk,  383.46  lbs.  fat; 
232  three-year-olds  gave  8,510  lbs.  milk, 
353.18  lbs.  fat;  457  two-year-olds  gave 
7,621  lbs.  milk.  313.13  lbs.  fat.  Average 
for  the  1,142  cows  and  heifers  8,778  lbs. 
milk,  and  357.44  lbs.  fat.  Average  per 
cent,  of  fat  4.07. 

The  first  cow  to  qualify  in  the  R.  O.  P. 
was  an  Ayrshire,  which  seems  fitting  espe- 
cially when  Ayrshire  men  influenced 
strongly  the  commencement  of  this  test. 
This  first  cow  to  qualify  in  the  R.O.P.  was 
"Almeda  of  Danville,"  with  11,375  lbs. 
milk  410  lbs.  fat,  owned  by  Gus  A.  Lange- 
lier,  Quebec.  She  was  bred  by  the  late  D. 
Drummond,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Hon. 
Sidney  Fisher,  then  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  form  a  basis  to  work  out  this  test 
and  who  was  its  first  inspector.  There  is 
a  co-incidence  here  that  is  seldom  seen  in 
connection  with  public  affairs. 

Some  splendid  records  have  since  been 
made;  many  mature  cows  giving  from 
12,000  to  15,000  lbs.  milk,  and  from  450 
to  600  lbs.  butter  fat;  and  heifers  doing 
as  well  comparatively.  We  instance  sev- 
eral: "Lady  Jane"  30,886  owned  by  A.  S. 
Turner  &  Son,  Ryckman's  Corner,  Ont.,  is 
the  Canadian  champion  for  production 
with  a  yearly  production  of  19,405  lbs. 
milk,  and  786  lbs.  butter  fat.  She  has  a 
two  year  cumulative  record  of  32,653  lbs. 
milk,  and  1,288  lbs.  of  butter  fat,  an 
average  production  of  53  lbs.  milk  per  day. 
She  also  holds  the  three  highest  scores 
ever  made  by  an  Ayrshire  in  public  test. 

The  cow  "Grandview  Rose"— 37,030— 
owned  by  Shannon  Bros.,  Cloverdale,  B.C., 
made  a  wonderful  record  in  365  days,  giv- 
ing 21,423  lbs.  milk,  890  lbs.  butter  fat, 
but  going  a  few  days  over  the  15  month 
freshening  period  failed  to  qualify.  Ten 
days  after  this  test  was  completed  she 
presented  her  owner  with  twin  calves,  a 
bull  and  heifer,  and  as  far  as  we  know 
both  are  developing  into  good  animals. 

Ayrshires  are  strong  in  cumulative 
records,  many  now  having  records  going 
on  from  two  to  four  years.  "Daisy  of 
Ferndale",  26,735,  owned  by  W.  C.  Tully 
of  Athelstan,  Que.,  leads  with  a  cumula- 
tive record  of  five  years  and  ten  months 
and  in  that  period  has  given  81,550  lbs. 
milk,  and  3,140  lbs.  butter  fat,  and  has 
dropped  six  living  calves  in  that  time. 

"Milkmaid  7th"— 26,769— owned  by  A. 
McRae  &  Son,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  is 
another  Ayrshire  cow  of  wonderful  abil- 
ity. She  has  to  her  credit  a  two-year-old 
record  of  11,673  lbs.  milk,  and  493  lbs. 
butter  fat.    In  the  mature  class  she  qual- 


ified with  16,696  lbs.  milk,  and  729  lbs. 
butter  fat,  and  now  holds  the  second  high- 
est record  in  that  class.  In  her  fourth 
R.O.P.  period  she  gave  17,985  lbs.  milk, 
and  758  lbs.  butter  fat,  but  going  a  few 
days  over  the  15  month  freshening  period 
from  commencement  of  test  failed  to 
quaiify.  In  1912  she  was  winner  in  the 
Amherst  Dairy  Test  over  all  breeds.  Also 
at  Maritime  Exhibitions  in  1912  and  1913 
she  was  a  strong  prize  winner  and  several 
times  grand  champion.  It  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  all  of  these  noted  big  record 
cows  are  large  roomy  individuals,  true  to 
Ayrshire  type  and  show  strong  character. 
"Lady  Jane's"  pedigree  shows  that  she 
has  several  of  Canada's  most  noted 
sires  and  dams  behind  her,  Kitchener, 
White  Prince  (Imp.),  and  Comrade  of 
Garlaff  (Imp.). 

"Grandview  Rose"  is  a  scion  from  four 
great  Scotch  families,  Auchenbrain, 
Lessnessock,  Castlemains  and  Bargenoch. 

"Daisy  of  Ferndale"  traces  on  both 
sides  to  Elgin  Chief,  whose  sire  was  the 
noted  Chieftain  of  Barcheskie  and  whose 
dam  was  the  celebrated  Nellie  Osborne, 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair  Champion  in 
1893.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  good 
breeding  counts  in  production,  and  while 
we  lay  stress  on  individuality,  yet  a  study 
of  pedigree  is  important  in  selecting 
foundation  stock. 

In  the  bulls  that  have  qualified  in  the 
R.O.P.,  "Scottie"— 19,718— leads  with  one 
son  and  twenty  daughters,  seven  having 
made  cumulative  records,  of  two  or  more 
years.  Scottie  was  bred  by  W.  W.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Stratford,  Ont.,  and  was  owned  by 
H.  &  J.  McKee,  Norwich,  Ont.  His 
progeny  carry  in  their  veins  the  blood  of 
"Royal  Peter  of  St.  Annes,"  his  sire,  and 


"Daisy  1st,  of  Auchenbrain"  his  dam,  and 
trace  to  the  Drumjoan  and  Nethercraig 
families  in  Scotland.  Scottie  has  one  son 
"Sarah  2nd's  Scottie"  that  has  seven 
daughters  registered  in  the  test.  "Hay- 
smuir  Milk  Record"  imported  by  Alex. 
Hume  &  Co.,  Campbellford,  Ont.,  and 
later  used  by  N.  Dyment,  Brantford,  Ont., 
has  seventeen  daughters  registered. 

A  bull  of  the  present  day  that  has  been 
a  champion  in  the  show  ring  in  Scotland, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  "Hobs- 
land  Masterpiece"  (Imp.)  has  come  into 
the  limelight  again  as  being  a  sire  of 
noted  producing  heifers.  Hobsland 
Masterpiece  is  the  only  bull  that  has 
qualified  in  the  Milk  Records  Society  of 
Scotland,  the  Advanced  Registry  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  R.O.P.  of  Canada, 
he  having  more  than  the  desired  number 
in  each  country  to  qualify  him.  A  heifer 
in  Scotland,  which  is  a  noted  show  ring 
champion,  has  recently  broken  all  records 
in  the  junior  class.  The  records  made  by 
his  heifers  are  most  creditable  and  ex- 
ceptionally high  in  butter  fat.  This  bull 
is  exceptionally  strong  in  type  and  is 
is  exceptionally  strong  in  type  and  is  sure- 
ly fixing  this  characteristic  in  his  progeny. 

Members  of  the  C.A.B.A.  at  the  close  of 
1917  numbered  1,531.  In  this  respect  there 
has  been  a  gradual  building  up  of  the 
association,  giving  permanency  to  the 
organization. 

Registrations. — In  the  recording  of 
pedigrees  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease each  year  since  the  first  herd  book 
was  started  in  1870,  until  at  the  end  of 
June  1918,  there  had  been  recorded  near- 
ly 60,000  Ayrshires.  During  the  first  six 
months  in  1918  there  were  recorded  2,384 
Ayrshire  pedigrees,  an  increase  of  W 
over  the  same  period,  and  2,315  transfers, 
an  increase  of  200. 

The  entries  in  the  R.O.P.  have  fallen 
off  slightly  this  year,  owing  to  two  serious 
conditions,  shortage  of  labor  and  scarcity, 
high  price  and  inferior  quality  of  mill- 
feeds  and  concentrates.  Both  of  these 
are  serious  conditions  due  to  the  war,  but 
our  breeders  are  meeting  the  situation 
bravely  and  are  "hanging  on,"  doing  their 
bit  in  the  back  line  trenches.  Ayrshire 
men  realize  the  serious  peril  facing  our 
nation  and  are  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice that  will  help  bring  victory  to  our 
arms  in  the  no  distant  future. 


HOUSES   BUILT   FOR   COUNTRY 
LIFE 

Continued  from  page  22 

the  housekeeping  are  the  washroom  and 
the  small  pantry  with  its  built-in  cup- 
board, work-table,  dumb-waiter  and 
swing-doors  to  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room. 

Upstairs  we  have  five  good-sized,  airy 
bedrooms  with  a  clothes-room  off  each,  a 
separate  bath-room  and  lavatory,  a 
screened  sleeping-porch  and  a  balcony 
over  the  side-porch ;  a  side  balcony  makes 
an  excellent  place  for  airing  bedding,  but 
for  a  home  with  a  large  family  a  better 
use  might  be  made  of  this  by  having  it 
screened  in  for  a  second  sleeping  porch. 


W.    F.    STEPHEN 

The     Ayrshire     Secretary     who     does     things. 


The  producing  value  of  a  silo  on  $50 
land  would  be  equal  to  that  of  20  acres 
added  to  the  160-acre  farm,  or  $1,000;  on 
$100  land  it  would  be  $2,000.  This  is  a 
low  estimate,  for  the  stock-carrying  cap- 
acity of  the  farm  will  often  be  increased 
fully  25  per  cent,  by  the  adding  of  a  silo. 
As  compared  with  its  producing  value,  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  silo  is  small,  says 
Prof.  Grant. 
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Why  En-ar-co  Quality 
Does  Not  Fluctuate 
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En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 
Scientifically  Refined  By 
Graduate  Workmen  Only 

NEVER  content  to  abide  by  old,  established  ways,  En-ar-co 
refining  experts  are  constantly  seeking  new  methods. 
New  inventions  are  continually  being  added.  Many  are  found 
only  in  our  refineries.  But  these  experts  have  long  realized  that 
mechanical  processes  alone  do  not  forestall  quality  fluctuation. 
Oil  scientists  say  that  quality  must  not  fluctuate.  Lubricants  must 
be  uniform  in  order  to  give  the  greatest  service  and  assure  complete 
satisfaction. 

Accurately  Trained  Workmen 
Produce  Accurate  Products 

Having  supplied  the  best  materials,  newest  modern  equipment, 
exact  formulas  and  rigid  tests,  quality  then  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  training  each  workman  receives. 

Thus  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  use  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  and 
other  En-ar-co  products.    All  En-ar-co  brands  are  made  by  graduate 
workmen  only — men  who  have  passed  through  the  several  grades 
of  En-ar-co  scientific  training.   Each  man  must  qualify  for  his 
master  degree  before  he  is  assigned  to  responsible  duties. 

Your  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Tractors,  Automobiles,  Aeroplanes,  Trucks,  Gas  Engines  and  Motor 
Boats   give   better   service   and    last   longer    when   lubricated    with 
En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil.     And  there's  equal  satisfaction  in 
White  Rose  Gasoline  and  other  En-ar-co  products.     The  best  is 
none  too  good  for  your  motor. 

Here,  then,  is  your  assurance  of  maximum  service 
and    satisfaction.      Try    En-ar-co    National    Motor 
Oil   now — made   by   men   who   know! 
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Longwear  Barn,  Bridge  and  Roof  Paint 

Put  up  in  8  Colors     Barrels  and  Half  Barrels 

Send  for  this  FREE  Handy  Oil  Can 

Sign  and  send  coupon  to-day.  We 
will  send  a  long-spouted  can  that 
enables  you  to  oil  the  hard-to- 
reach  places. 


Oil  Companies.  Limited 

Building  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Tear  or  Cut  Out  —  Mail  Today 

NOTE:  This  can  will  not  be  sent  unless 
you  give  make  of  your  auto  or  tractor. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Holstein  Business  Grows  Rapidly 

Reciprocity  With  U.  S.  in  Registrations  Marks  Advance. 

By  W.  A.  Clemons 


THE  growth  of  the  Holstein  business  in 
Canada  from  year  to  year  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  black-and-whites  now  great- 
ly outnumber  all  other  hreeds  in  the  dairy 
districts  and  their  preponderance  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  exhibits  made  at  the 
fairs  all  over  the  country.  For  instance, 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  at 
Toronto  this  year  there  were  294  entries 
of  Holsteins,  nearly  all  really  good  cattle 
and  in  excellent  fit.  The  following  fig- 
ures for  the  past  three  years  will  show 
the  steady  gain  in  the  business  of  the 
association  in  registrations,  transfers, 
new  members  and  financial  strength. 


For  the  first  eight  months  of  1918  there 
were  in  round  numbers  9,000  registrations 
and  8,750  transfers  with  335  new  mem- 
bers, while  the  net  assets  at  present  total 
$30,000.00.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  present  year  will  be  much  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  association. 

There  have  been  no  changes  since  Jan- 
uary 1st  in  the  rules  governing  registra- 
tion in  the  Canadian  Holstein-Friesian 
Herd  Book.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  an  amicable  understanding  has  just 
been  arrived  at  with  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation by  means  of  which  complete  reci- 
procity in  the  matter  of  registration  will 


Year 
1915 
1916 
1917 





Registrations  Transfers  New  Members  Net  Assets 

10,260  7,813                 320  $18,596.18 

11,053  9,544                  294  20,671.67 

12,019  10,656                  382  24,680.24 


Lulu    Keyes,    a    cow    of    almost    perfect    Holstein    type.        Has    a    year's 
record  as  a   two-year  old   of   19258.4   lbs.   of  milk  and   678.34   butter  fat. 


The   $106,000   Bull   Calf.       Champion   Sylvia  Johanna,   six   months    old,   a 
son    of    May    Echo    Sylvia,    and    sired   by   a   grandson   of   his   dam. 


be  established  between  the  associations 
of  the  two  countries,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  agreement  is  confirmed  by  both 
parties  thereto  at  their  next  annual  meet- 
ings. Up  to  the  present,  animals  shipped 
to  the  United  States  have  been  recorded 
only  after  all  ancestors  not  already  in 
the  American  Herd  Book  were  recorded  in 
that  book.  This  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
cedure, sometimes  costing  as  high  as  $100 
to  record  a  single  animal.  The  main 
features  of  the  agreement  are  that  each 
association  retains  the  right  to  charge 
whatever  fees  its  members  may  consider 
advisable,  and  that  every  animal  born  in 
Canada  shall  be  recorded  first  in  the  Can- 
adian Herd  Book  before  it  is  eligible  for 
entry  in  the  American  Herd  Book  and  that 
every  animal  born  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  registered  first  in  the  American 
Herd  Book  before  it  is  eligible  for  entry 
in  the  Canadian  Herd  Book. 

There  have  been  no  changes  this  year 
in  either  the  Record  of  Merit  or  the 
Record  of  Performance  rules.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  new  champions  established 
since  January  1st  in  these  tests;  in  the 
mature  class  for  seven  day  test  Lakeview 
Dutchland  Artis,  owned  by  Lakeview 
Farm,  Bronte,  Ont.,  with  43.05  lbs.  butter 
from  654.5  lbs.  milk  displaces  May  Echo 
Sylvia,  former  champion  in  this  class 
with  41.00  lbs.  butter  and  857.7  lbs.  milk; 
and  in  the  senior  two-year-old  class  for 
seven  days  Lakeview  Dutchland  Calamity 
Rose,  owned  by  Dr.  F,.  A.  Heslop  of  Free- 
man, Ont.,  with  31.71  lbs.  butter  and 
496.9  lbs.  milk  displaces  Alta  Posch, 
champion  in  this  class  for  16  years  with 
a  record  of  27.06  lbs.  butter  and  586.15 
lbs.  milk. 

In  the  Record  of  Performance  test  we 
have  also  two  new  champions--in  the 
mature  class  Posch  Queen  Wayne,  owned 
by  John  Russell  of  Alix,  Aita.,  with 
•1121.25  lbs.  butter  and  25085  lbs.  milk  dis- 
places Toitilla  of  Riverside  whose  record 
is  1057  lbs.  butter  and  24094  lbs.  milk; 
and  in  the  three-year-old  class  Calamity 
Snow  Mechthilde  2nd,  owned  by  Wal- 
burn  Rivers  of  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  with 
1053.75  lbs.  butter  and  23275  lbs.  milk 
displaces  Plus  Pontiac  Artis  whose  record 
is  990  lbs.  butter  and  21018  lbs.  milk. 

I  might  also  mention  the  heifer,  Low 
Banks  Queen  Pontiac  Korndyke,  owned 
by  K.  M.  Dalgleish  of  Kenmore,  Ont, 
whose  record  of  535.0  lbs.  milk  in  seven 
days  ties  the  world's  record  for  a  heifer 
freshening  under  24  months  of  age. 
Other  notable  records  which  are  not  quite 
of  championship  calibre  are  those  of 
Lakeview  Lestrange,  38.05  lbs.  butter  and 
749.1  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days  and  of  Korn- 
dyke Queen  DeKol  6th  with  37.26  lbs. 
butter  and  781.5  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days. 

The  most  notable  Canadian  auction 
sales  have  been  those  of  Allison  Bros,  of 
Chesterville,  Ont.,  G.  A.  Brethen  and 
others  at  Toronto,  Dr.  A.  A.  Farewell  of 
Oshawa,  Ont.,  and  the  consignment  sale 
of  Messrs.  Osier,  Gooderham,  Richard- 
son and  others  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  The 
highest  priced  bull  in  any  of  these  sales 
was  Riverside  Johanna  Pontiac  consigned 
to  the  Hamilton  sale  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rich- 
ardson of  Caledonia,  Ont.,  and  sold  for 
$2,000.  -The  highest  priced  female  sold  at 
auction  in   Canada  was  Hill-Crest  King 
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we  buy  ginseng 

Joth    Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.    If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing     full     particulars. 

-i.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25tk  Sir«t.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Blood  Flour  for  Calves. 
Ground  Blood  for  Fertilizer. 
Ground  Tankage  Ground  Bones. 
Blood  Bone  and  Potash  Fertilizer. 

GEORGE  STEVENS,     364  Mark  St. 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. 


Bags  for   Sale 

New     and     Second     Hand     Grain,     Potato, 
Chop,    Flour    Bags   for   sale   at    low   prices. 
Write    letting    us    know    your    require- 
ments   and    we    will    quote    you    prices. 
ELCO    BAG   &   WASTE    LIMITED 
65   Pearl   Street.   Toronto,   Ont. 
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SAVE  WHEAT 

FOR  OUR  ALLIES 

SUBSTITUTE 


PURITy 

OATS 


IN  ALL  YOUR 
BAKING 


WHEAT-SAVING 

RECIPES    MAILED    FREE    ON    REQUEST 
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No» 
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Flour 
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Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.  Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE  :    TORONTO 
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Pontiac  Rauwerd,  consigned  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Brethen  of  Norwood,  Ont.,  to  the  Toronto 
sale  and  sold  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Hardy  of  Brock- 
ville,  Ont.,  for  $4,400.  Other  noteworthy 
prices  for  females  were  $3,000  paid  for 
Hill-Crest  May  Echo  Countess  and 
$2,900  paid  for  Hill-Crest  Echo  Sylvia 
Rauwerd,  both  of  which  went  to  John  A. 
Bell,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  sensational  sale  of  1918,  and  in- 
deed of  all  time,  was  that  of  the  six- 
months  old  calf,  Champion  Sylvia 
Johanna,  sold  at  the  national  sale  at  Mil- 
waukee by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hardy  of  Brock- 
ville,  OnL,  for  $106,000.00.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
any  animal  of  the  cattle  kind,  regardless 
of  age  or  breed.  Another  sensational  sale 
at  Milwaukee  was  that  of  Het  Loo  Pieter- 
je,  world's  champion  junior  two-year-old 
butter  producer  for  seven,  thirty  and 
sixty  days.  This  heifer  was  consigned  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Shaw  of  Newmarket,  Ont.,  and 
brought  $12,750.  Only  one  female  in  the 
sale  brought  a  higher  price,  namely, 
$13,000,  but  it  is  stated  that  she  was  later 
resold  for  $10,000  owing  to  a  dispute  as 
to  payment,  so  that  Het  Loo  Pietertje 
was  actually  the  highest  priced  female  in 
the  sale. 

This  Milwaukee  sale  has  established  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  Canada  is  producing  a 


class  of  Holsteins  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  at  auction  for  a 
female  in  America,  namely,  $18,300  has 
recently  been  nearly  equalled  in  Great 
Britain  where  the  24,000-pound  cow, 
Eske  Hetty,  sold  for  3,500  guineas. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  no  import- 
ations from  Holland,  but  several  high 
class  animals  have  come  to  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  including  Glen  Alex. 
Queen  DeKol  2nd,  a  yearling  heifer  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Hardy  at  Milwaukee  for 
$12,000,  the  bull  calf,  Sir  Ormsby  Maid 
Champion,  purchased  at  the  same  sale  by 
Colony  Farm  of  Essondale,  B.C.,  for 
$3,300  and  Riverview  Pontiac  Hopeful,  a 
39-pound  cow  purchased  from  Oliver 
Cabana,  Jr.,  by  R.  M.  Holtby  of  Port 
Perry  and  James  A.  Caskey  of  Madoc, 
Ont.,  for  $3,550. 


Poultry  and  Oats 

Under  normal  conditions  corn  is,  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the 
cheapest  poultry  feed.  But  at  times  like 
the  present  oats  are  to  be  preferred. 
When  corn  is  worth  $1.50  a  bushel,  oats 
should  be  $0.75,  and  barley  $1.20  a  bushel 
to  give  the  same  value  foi  the  money, 
when  fed  to  poultry,  as  corn. 
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LOGGED-OFF  LANDS  FOR  FARMERS 

By   John    Pawtuckaway. 

DRITISH  COLUMBIA  has  suddenly 
*■*  developed  a  logged-off  land  question. 
The  region  involved  is  the  Fraser  Valley, 
and  the  total  area  an  estimated  400,000 
acres.  The  opportunity  is  furnished  by 
fertile  lands  which  have  been  cut  oyer,  so 
that  part  of  the  clearing  work  is  already 
accomplished.  The  danger  is  that  such 
lands  will  get  back  into  scrub  growth  be- 
fore they  are  claimed  for  agriculture. 
The  problem,  to  find  an  economical  way  of 
completing  the  clearing.  All  parts  of  the 
territory  have  transportation  facilities 
and  are  handy  to  Vancouver,  the  leading 
market  of  the  province. 

Farmer  members  of  the  New  Westmin- 
ister Board  of  Trade  brought  the  condi- 
tion up  at  a  recent  meeting,  and  it  was 
also  one  of  the  important  matters  discus- 
sed at  the  big  farmers'  convention  at  the 
Vancouver  Exhibition. 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  had  logged-off  lands  for 
years  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish 
their  settlement.  In  British  Columbia  the 
problem  comes  later  owing  to  the  waste- 
ful logging  practices  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed. It  is  only  recently  that  methods 
changed,  and  many  small  mills  began  to 
utilize  timber  that  cruisers  of  other  days 
had  scorned.  When  fire  has  swept  over 
lots  operated  in  the  new  way,  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  begin  agricul- 
tural development.  The  first  step  is  to 
turn  the  logged  areas  into  pasture. 

Land-clearing  has  always  been  one  of 
the  biggest  agricultural  problems  in  this 
province.  In  wet  belt  territory,  on  the  up- 
lands, it  is  undeniably  a  tough  proposition, 
and  extensive  as  have  been  the  experi- 
ments with  stumping  machinery,  char- 
pitting  and  the  like,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
results  in  those  directions  have  been  very 
encouraging.  British  Columbia  wet  belt 
trees  are  enormous,  and  the  cost  of  ex- 
tracting the  stumps  is  very  high  except 
when  labor  is  cheap.  Cheap  labor  has 
been  advanced  as  the  only  way  to  clear 
land  economically  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  methods  which  have  been 
found  the  best  in  the  United  States  will 
ultimately  become  standard  here. . 

The  most  successful  American  way  is 
to  work  in  partnership  with  Father  Time. 
The  settler  cleans  the  land  up  to  the 
stumps,  among  which  he  pastures  live- 
stock on  seeded  forage.  The  removal  of 
the  stumps  is  a  gradual  thing,  and  the 
processes  of  time  are  relied  on  to  assist 
the  work.  The  area  of  clear  field  land 
grows  year  by  year  until  the  last  stump  is 
out.  The  settler  who  makes  a  farm  in  this 
manner  becomes  prosperous.  Livestock  is 
an  absolute  essential. 

In  British  Columbia  logged-off  lands 
there  is  not  at  this  time  any  marked  tend- 
ency toward  settlement.  The  times  do 
not  favor  it  for  one  thing.  For  another, 
some  demonstration  work  is  required  be- 
fore settlers  will  tackle  this  kind  of 
pioneering.  Experienced  valley  farmers 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
practical  action  at  this  time  is  wholesale 
seeding  of  the  logged-off  areas  under  gov- 
ernment direction.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  turning  such  pasture  to  ac- 
count, the  stumps  would  be  rotting  out 
steadily,  and  when  conditions  more  favor- 
able to  settlement  arrive,  valuable  pro- 
gress would  have  been  made  in  clearing. 

First  settlers  generally  take  up  bottom 
lands,  and  such  has  been  the  case  in  this 
province.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  there  is  room  for  thousands  of  excel- 
lent farms  on  the  Fraser  Valley  uplands. 
The  problem  is  to  get  them  in  shape  for 
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cuHivation.  D.  E.  McKenzie  tells  of  a 
quarter  section  well  burned  and  then  seed- 
ed down  which  has  furnished  excellent 
pasturage  for  a  herd  of  sixty  cattle. 
Sheep  and  goats  could  undoubtedly  be 
pastured  among  the  stumps  with  profit. 


SYSTEM  IN  DAIRY  WORK 

Planning    Ahead    Is    Sure    to    Pay    the 
Farmer  Well. 

By  Harris   K.   Adams. 

DAIRYING  is  a  regular  seven-days-per- 
week  and  365-days-a-year  job  that 
lends  itself  admirably  to  system  and  or- 
ganization. These  are  two  great  watch- 
words in  successful  dairy  management. 
They  enable  work  to  be  done  more  quickly, 
more  thoroughly  and  more  surely  and 
with  less  expenditure  of  money  and  effort. 
They  have  transformed  many  a  farm 
from  a  place  of  hurry  and  bustle  for  many 
long  hours  to  a  place  smooth  in  its  run- 
ning and  organized  in  every  effort  wher- 
ever required  labor  is  performed  at  a  spe- 
fic  time  and  in  a  definite  manner.  System 
and  organization  are  just  as  important 
Dn  a  dairy  farm  as  they  are  in  any  other 
business.  They  constitute  main  lines  that 
are  necessary  if  the  greatest  success  is 
to  be  secured. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  in  systematic 
management  stands  the  plan  of  the  day's 
work.  This  is  really  the  backbone  of  the 
dairy  business.  We  may  have  land  and 
barns  and  cows  and  a  splendid  market,  yet 
without  hard  every-day  labor  they  would 
would  be  as  naught.  A  systematic  plan 
enables  a  man  or  set  of  men  to  accomplish 
more  in  a  day.  A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place,  a  time  for 
work  and  doing  it  at  that  time  constitute 
a  very  good  motto  under  which  work  may 
be  planned  and  executed.  A  regular  rou- 
tine of  milking,  feeding  and  cleaning  the 
barns  saves  steps  and  time  and  adds  to 
the  efficiency  and  to  the  profit.  Under 
a  system  well  planned  no  part  of  the  work 
is  likely  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  as 
often  happens  where  there  is  no  plan  or 
organization. 

Judgment  and  reason  constitute  the 
best  guide  in  revising  the  work  of  the 
dairy  and  farm.  Many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  dairymen  prefer  to 
do  the  milking  in  the  morning  before  the 
feeding  is  done  or  before  the  stalls  are 
cleaned.  Under  this  method  the  cows  are 
more  quiet  and  there  is  less  dust  than  if 
the  feeding  had  been  done  before  milk- 
ing. Furthermore  the  possibility  of  the 
odor  of  silage  or  other  succulent  feed  get- 
ting into  the  milk  is  entirely  prevented. 
For  the  same  reason  there  will  usually 
be  less  dust  and  contamination  if  the  litter 
is  not  disturbed  until  after  the  milking 
has  been  done. 

System  plays  an  important  part  in  get- 
ting the  milk  to  the  separator  room  and 
handling  it  there.  System  helps  in  bottl- 
ing' and  in  distributing  in  case  the  milk  is 
delivered  on  a  city  route.  System  is  said 
to  be  organized  effort.  That  being  the 
ase  it  has  everything  to  its  commenda- 
tion and  nothing  for  its  condemnation, 
lence  system  on  any  dairy  farm  is  to  be 
welcomed  and  not  to  be  shunned. 

System  has  its  place  in  herd  manage- 
ment. The  greatest  breeders  and  im- 
provers of  livestock  have  planned  their 
?ork  and  have  everlastingly  followed 
riethods  which  they  had  carefully  out- 
med.  Persistent  use  of  the  Babcock 
ester  is  necessary  if  a  dairyman  is  to 
etermine  with  accuracy  which  cows  are 
o  be  retained  in  the  herd  and  if  he  is  to 


cI7ie  tag  on  good  alarm  clocks 

'|AHERE  are  two  sure  ways  to  identify  a 
-*-  good  alarm  clock:  the  name  Westclox  on 
the  dial,  and  the  orange  and  buff  Westclox  tag 
attached  to  the  ring. 

When  you  find  these  quality  marks  you 
know  your  new  alarm  clock  is  a  good  time- 
keeper, the  kind  you  need  in  times  like  these. 

All  Westclox  alarms  have  the  patented 
Westclox  construction.  They  all  run  on  time 
and  ring  on  time. 

Western  Clock  C©.  -makers  of  Westclox 

.it  Sails.  III.  V  *  A.  lactone*  at  Peru.  lit 


—  the  trade -mark  on   the   dials   of  good  alarm    clocks 


determine  which  cows  are  most  desirable 
as  breeders.  Systematic  work  in  this  will 
eliminate  the  unprofitable  cows  and  will 
enable  a  man  to  retain  only  the  ones  that 
are  profitable.  Herds  have  doubled  their 
production  as  a  result  of  testing  for  a 
few  years.  In  my  community  production 
was  increased  100  pounds  of  butter  per 
year  by  the  application  of  the  results  se- 
cured through  a  cow  testing  association. 

In  feeding  operations  splendid  results 
are  secured  from  systematic  practices. 
The  most  carefully  planned  farms  are 
carrying  more  cows  for  a  given  area  than 
are  the  farms  where  there  is  no  regular 
plan  followed.  By  careful  planning  a 
man  is  enabled  to  have  a  perfect  balance 
of  everything.  Under  a  carefully  worked 
out  system  of  cropping  the  farm  does  not 
run  short  of  feed  at  any  critical  time. 

System  puts  everything  on  a  business 
basis.  It  enables  the  owner  or  manager 
of  the  farm  to  know  exactly  how  he  stands 
financially  at  all  times.  The  sales  he  can 
care  for  very  readily  and  if  he  has  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  business  ability  all  sales 
will  be  as  good  as  cash.  Knowing  what 
he  grows  or  buys  in  the  line  of  food  or 
knowing  just  what  each  cow  eats  and 
other  items  of  cost  of  production  he  can 
know  upon  which  side  of  the  ledger  to 
strike  for  his  balance.  Systematic  well 
planned  methods  of  management  and 
work  are  sure  handmaidens  of  success  in 
the  dairy  business  as  well  as  in  any  other 
vocation. 


Encourage,  Not  Hamper 

Editor  Farmers'  Magazine: 

If  the  government  have  $8,000,000  to  spend 
give  the  farmers  more  for  their  wheat  and 
they  will  produce  it.  Don't  ask  the  farmers 
to  produce  wheat  at  a  loss  and  then  employ 
government  officers  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,- 
000  to  regulate  something  that  is  not  in 
existence. 

Why  tax  the  man  that  is  producing  until 
he  is  bled  white,  and  allow  another  class  that 
is  non-productive  to  spend  the  summer  at  the 
summer  resorts  by  the  thousands  to  go  scot 
free.  We  firmly  believe  if  the  money  was 
spent  in  production  that  is  spent  in  regula- 
tion, there  would  be  no  cause  for  alarm. 
Regulation  cannot  increase  food,  but  produc- 
tion can.  The  farmers  had  very  scant  hear- 
ing when  they  visited  Ottawa  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  food  problem.  If  these  men  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  cannot  be 
heard  when  they  express  themselves  as  they 
did  at  Ottawa,  they  will  be  heard  much  more 
distinctly  by  their  silence.  Bad  weather  con- 
ditions are  not  responsible  in  whole  for  cut- 
ting the  estimated  expectation  of  the  300,- 
000,000  bushel  wheat  crop.  Results  count; 
reasons  why  failure  comes  does  not  fill  the 
bill.  When  steel  was  wanted  plans  were 
made  to  encourage  its  production  and  the 
results  were  forthcoming.  The  food  pro- 
ducers are  not  interested  in  producing  cheap 
food  for  the  thousands  that  are  spending 
their  summer  at  the  seaside,  reveling  in  the 
fat  of  the  land.  Correct  the  false  standards 
and  the  war  will  soon  be  over,  but  not  until 
then.  We  cannot  expect  peace  until  we  de- 
serve it. 

S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 
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Motoring  to  Manitoulin 

Scenic  Ontario  Has  Few  Equals  in  the  World. 
Bv  W.  L.  Smith 


IF  Cook  had  not  already  discovered  the 
North  Pole,  I  have  a  man  in  mind  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  accomplish  the 
task.  That  man  is  John  Ekings  of  Oil 
City,  Pa. 

Early  in  August  Mr.  Ekings  decided  to 
visit  some  friends  at  Mindemoya,  near  the 
centre  of  Manitoulin  Island.  He  further 
decided  that  he  would  make  the  entire 
journey,  at  least  all  that  could  be  made  in 
that  way.  by  motor.  And  without  map 
or  guide,  he  started  out. 

Arrived  at  Toronto  Mr.  Ekings  was  told 
that  his  only  possible  route  was  via  Owen 
Sound,  but  as  this  involved  a  lake  journey 
of  some  150  miles  he  disregarded  the 
statement  made  to  him.  He  was  out  for  a 
motor  trip  and  nothing  but  motoring 
would  do.  He  accordingly  continued  on 
north  as  far  as  Gravenhurst.  Here  again 
he  was  warned  that  via  Owen  Sound  was 
the  only  possible  route;  the  positive  state- 
ment made  to  him  was  that  he  might  reach 
North  Bay  but  that  would  be  the  limit. 
Still  he  went  on  and  at  North  Bay  was 
told  he  might  make  Sudbury  with  his  car 
but  that  most  assuredly  would  be  the  end. 
not  yet  discouraged,  rather  encouraged 
by  having  already  accomplished  the  im- 
possible, he  pushed  on  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Cutler,  a  port  on  the  North 
Channel  which  divides  Manitoulin  Island 
from  the  mainland. 

As  ice  will  not  form  on  the  channel  for 
some  months  yet  the  man  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  obliged  to  take  boat  at  last,  but 
the  boat  trip  across  the  narrow  water  of 
the  North  Channel  was  a  mere  step  on 
the  way.  Landing  at  Little  Current  he 
made  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Minde- 
moya by  car.  All  told  the  run  covered 
some  700  miles;  nearly  a  third  of  the 
distance  was  over  a  route  for  which  no 
road  maps  are  available;  the  whole  under- 
taking was  carried  through  by  one  who 
had  never  been  in  Ontario  before,  and  the 
accomplishment  included  the  traversing 
of  Manitoulin  by  the  first  American  car 
ever  landed  there. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  accompany 
Mr.  Ekings  on  the  return  journey  as  far 
as  Toronto.  That  journey  from  first  to 
last  was  a  succession  of  experiences  that 
could  be  described  only  by  a  series  of  ex- 
clamations. While  all  of  the  country 
traversed  between  Mindemoya  and 
Gravenhurst  was  comparatively  new,  and 
some  of  it  very  new,  the  roads  were  sur- 
prisingly good.  Only  in  one  place  was 
the  car  mired  and  that  was  due  to  getting 
on  the  wrong  road.  It  was  fairly  heavy 
sledding  in  one  or  two  places  south  of 
North  Bay  where  new  construction  was 
under  way  on  the  trunk  road,  but  the  car 
pulled  through  this  all  right. 
-  On  Manitoulin  Island  itself  the  main 
roads  are  exceptionally  good,  and  no- 
where in  Ontario  can  more  delightful 
motor  runs  be  found.  As  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  county  the  leading  roads  of 
the  island  are  full  of  curves  and  bends 
and  at  each  turn  a  new  scene  of  beauty 
is  opened  to  view.  In  some  places  for 
miles  on  end,  second  growth  timber — 
white  birch,  spruce,  white  pine,  balm  of 
Gilead  and  poplar — formed  a  dense  mass 
right  up  to  the  line  of  roadway,  and 
shafts  of  gold  from  the  evening  sun  made 
vivid  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the 


SCENES    ON    THE   WAY    BACK 
The  car  that   made  the  trip,  stuck   in   a   mud  hole 
on    the    wrong    road,    splendid    fields    where    clover 
is   a   weed,    and    a    brick    farm    house    on    the   north 
shore,   fronted  by   trees,  flanked   by  a  bank  barn — 

as   good  as  any   in  older   Ontario. 


foliage.  Winding  around  the  head  of 
Lake  Manitou,  an  inland  sheet  of  water  20 
miles  long  shimmered  like  a  great  plate 
of  silver  in  the  harvest  moon.  Skirting 
the  border  of  the  Lake  Mindemoya  waters 
stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze  seemed  to  dance 
with  joy  as  the  morning  sun  gilded  the 
top  of  the  haunted  isle  in  the  midst  of  the 
lake.  Crowning  the  top  of  Ten  Mile  Point 
one  of  the  most  awe  inspiring  views  in  all 
Ontario  came  suddenly  into  the  line  of 
vision.  The  cliff  falls  abruptly  for  some 
500  feet  to  the  water  level.  To  the  east 
a  succession  of  islands  broke  the  water 


stretch  leading  to  Killarney,  20  miles  dis- 
tant; to  the  north-west,  Shequinadah 
Bay  ended  in  a  succession  of  green  clad 
hills;  to  the  north  the  everlasting  moun- 
tains of  granite  lined  the  north  shore. 

On  the  north  shore  itself,  from  Cutler 
to  North  Bay,  rugged  grandeur  and  the 
beauties  of  well  kept  rural  homes  were 
most  wonderfully  intermixed.  Between 
Cutler  and  Sudbury  the  shore  line  of 
mountains  towered  on  the  right.  From 
the  level  lands  great  single  masses  of 
rock,  carved  and  seamed  by  the  giant 
forces  of  nature,  sprang  from  the  surface 
like  great  cathedrals.  Through  gorges, 
mountain  streams  surpassed  the  music  of 
cathedral  organs  with  their  deep  toned 
notes.  Majestic  rivers  flowing  peacefully 
through  wide  valleys  seemed  to  invite 
slumber  and  rest.  Along  the  line  of  the 
mighty  Spanish  River  the  road  wound  for 
miles  with  the  river  half  hidden  by  trees, 
well  tilled  farms,  backed  by  a  seemingly 
impenetrable  wall  of  rock,  forming  the 
other  side. 

Other  scenes  there  were,  too.  Between 
Warren  and  Sturgeon  Falls  there  is  a  well 
nigh  perfect  piece  of  roadway  extending 
for  20  miles.  On  both  sides  are  farmsteads 
equalling  anything  seen  in  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  older  Ontario.  The  land  is 
as  level  as  Kent  and  the  soil  is  quite  as 
fruitful  as  that  in  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  the  province.  Oats,  barley  and  wheat 
were  approaching  perfection  there  in  the 
second  week  of  August.  Large  planta- 
tions of  potatoes  were  seen  with  not  a 
sign  of  blight  or  insect  pests  on  the  vigor- 
ous stems.  Even  tobacco  was  making 
luxuriant  growth  in  garden  after  garden. 
Houses  and  outbuildings,  even  in  this 
country  that  was  opened  up  but  as 
yesterday,  are  on  a  level  with  those  seen 
in    Ontario    county. 

MAKING    MONEY    IN    THE    ISLAND 

On  Manitoulin  Island,  to  go  back  a 
little,  were  equally  satisfactory  evidences 
of  agricultural  prosperity.  On  the  island 
livestock  is  the  main  reliance  of  farmers. 
All  lines  of  animal  husbandry  are  fol- 
lowed there — beef  cattle,  dairying,  sheep 
and  hogs.  Beef  cattle  are  shipped  out  by 
the  hundred  every  fall.  From  one  small 
section  1,100  lambs  were  shipped  last 
year.  One  island  farmer  received  $100 
for  two  weeks'  cream  supply  disposed  of 
to  Mindemoya  creamery.  Manitoulin 
stood  well  up  to  the  top  in  the  list  of 
contributors  to  the  co-operative  sales  of 
wool  at  Guelph  in  the  present  season. 

But  to  get  on.  One  of  the  most  glorious 
successions  of  scenic  effects  on  the  whole 
trip  was  provided  while  approaching  and 
leaving  North  Bay.  Approaching  the 
town  from  the  West  the  road  skirted  one 
of  the  grandest  of  our  inland  lakes, 
Nipissing.  Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  was  a  vast  stretch  of  island — dotted 
water  with  a  towering  shore  line,  par- 
tially veiled  in  evening  mist,  rising  in  the 
distance.  Leaving  North  Bay  a  second 
view  of  the  lake  stretching  off  to  the  west 
was  not  less  impressive. 

The  run  from  North  Bay  south  was  a 
fitting  termination  to  a  memorable  experi- 
ence. As  each  elevation  on  the  roadway 
was  reached  other  elevations  more 
Continued  on  page  57 
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RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES  ARE  THE 

ACCEPTED  STANDARD  FOR  ROOFING 

All  other  roofing  products  merely  try  to  measure  up 
to  them  as  to  durability,  satisfactory  service  and  cost 

You  don't  have  to  go  out  of  Canada  for  the  best  roofing 
Known  to  man.  In  the  forests  of  British  Columbia  the  red 
cedar — some  of  the  trees  centuries  old — attains  a  perfec- 
tion as  to  grain,  texture  and  natural  oil  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  world. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES 

(Trademarked) 

are  made  from  material  such  as  this.  Straight  of  grain, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  standing  up  under  all  weather  con- 
ditions,  they  give  at  minimum  cost  a  3-ply  roof  of  im- 
pervious cedar  which  provides  permanent  protection  and 
guarantees  perfect  satisfaction. 

DON'T  CONSIDER  A  SUBSTITUTE  WHEN 
YOU    CAN    HAVE    THE    REAL    THING 


Send  for  the  "Shingle  Booklet" — issued  by  the  Publicity 
Section  of  the  Shingle  Agency  of  B.  C. — tells  you  just 
why  their  trademarked  shingles  meet  roofing  demands  in 
a  manner  that  can't  be  approached  otherwise. 


[he  Shingle  Agency 
1  of  British  Columbia 

Skmdatr/ dank  Bui/c/mg.  MA/COUVER.b.c. 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Heal  Fence—Not  Netting 

Strongly  made  and  closely  spaced — making  it  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top  . 

i  and  bottom  wires  No.  9 — intermediates  No.  12  wire—  made  f 

J  by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  teats  have  I 

^proven  to  b«  the  beet.  Send  for  catalog.  Ask  about  our  farm  and  ornamental  I 

'fenoing.  Agencies  nearly  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  in  undesigned  territory.  1 

The  Banwell-Hoxle  Wire  Fence  Company,  Ltd.* 

Winnipeg  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.        


tVO£P£f£W^\ 


WILL  STOP  THE  LEAK 


Don't  throw  away  your  Pots  and  Pans.  "  Voi-Peek" 
Will  mend  Graniteware,  Tin,  Aluminum,  etc..  in  two 
minutes  without  tools.  Always  keep  it  in  the  house. 
At  dealers  or  from  us,  postpaid.  15  cents. 

Vol-Peek  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2024,  Montreal,  Can.  \ 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
By  Robert  Watson 


I  DID  not  engage  any  one  to  fill  Jake's 
place,  for  I  felt  that  no  man  really 
could  fill  it.  In  any  case,  with  the 
approach  of  the  wet,  wintry  weather,  the 
work  at  Golden  Crescent  diminished.  I 
did  not  have  the  continuous  supplies  to 
make  ready  for  the  camps,  such  as  they 
demanded  in  the  summer  months.  When 
they  called,  they  generally  took  away 
enough  to  last  them  over  several  weeks. 
Again,  Jake  had  cut,  sawn  and  stacked 
all  my  winter  supply  of  firewood  long 
before  he  took  sick. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, I  decided  I  would  go  through  the 
winter,  at  least,  without  fresh  help. 

Mary  Grant  and  Mrs.  Malmsbury  still 
remained  at  the  cottage  over  the  way. 
Often  I  asked  Mary,  almost  in  dread, 
if  she  were  going  away  during  the  storm- 
ier months,  but  she  always  said  she  had 
not  made  any  arrangements  so  far. 

Not  once,  but  many  times,  I  tried  to 
break  through  the  reserve  which  she  had 
hedged  herself  ever  since  our  evening  in 
the  lagoon  after  our  first  fishing  experi- 
ence when  we  had  drawn  so  near  in 
sympathy  to  each  other.  I  felt  afraid  lest 
I  should  forget  myself  some  time  and  tell 
her  all  that  was  in  my  heart  craving  to 
be  told  for  something  kept  whispering  to 
me  that  if  I  did  I  might  lose  her  alto- 
gether. 

Rita's  lessons  went  on  apace.  Twice 
a  week  she  came  over  in  the  evenings 
for  instruction.  She  was  quickly  nearing 
the  point  where  I  would  be  of  no  further 
service,  for  I  had  imparted  to  her  almost 
all  I  was  capable  of  imparting  in  the  way 
of  actual  grammar. 

I  hoped  to  be  able  to  complete  her  course 
before  Christmas  came  round.     Then  it 


SYNOPSIS 

TN  the  preceding  chapters  George 
*■  Brammerton  tells  of  the  ap- 
proaching visit  to  his  home  of  Lady 
Rosemary  Granton  on  the  occasion 
of  the  announcement  of  her  be- 
trothal to  his  eldest  brother  Harry, 
heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Brammerton. 
George  learns  that  Harry  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  betrayal  of  a  young 
village  girl  and  has  a  serious 
quarrel  with  him  which  results  in 
their  fighting.  Harry  is  wounded 
and  the  Earl  banishes  George  from 
home. 

George  emigrates  to  Canada 
under  the  name  of  George  Bremner 
and  arriving  in  Vancouver  secures 
a  position  to  manage  some  property 
and  a  store  at  Golden  Crescent  Bay. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies, 
Mary  Grant  and  an  elderly  compan- 
ion, arrive  to  spend  the  summer  at  a 
house  on  some  adjoining  property. 
George  rescues  Mary  from  drown- 
ing and  their  acquaintance  ripens 
into  friendship,  and  from  friendship 
into  love. 

George  gives  lessons  in  English 
grammar  to  Rita  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Andrew  Clark  a  neigh- 
bor farmer,  thereby  incurring  the 
enmity  of  Andrew's  son,  Joe. 


would  be  mere- 
ly a  matter  of 
selection  o  f 
reading  mat- 
ter. 

Rita's  man- 
ner of  speak- 
ing had  under- 
gone a  wonder- 
ful change. 
There  were  no 
slangy  expres- 
sions now;  no 
"aints"  or  "I 
guess";  no 
plural  nouns 
with  singular 
verbs;  no  past 
particioles  for 
the  past  tense; 
no  split  infini- 
tives. To  all 
intents  and 
purposes  Rita 
Clark  had  tak- 
en a  course  of 
instruction  at 
a  good  gram- 
mar school. 

And  what  a 
difference  it 
made  in  her, 
generally! 
Even  her  dress 
and  her  de- 
portment 
seemed  to  have 
changed  with 
her  new  man- 
ner of  speak- 
ing. 

It  is  always 
so.  The  for- 
ward progress 
in  any  one  di- 
rection means 
forward  pro- 
gress in  almost  every 
other. 

Rita  was  a  sweet, 
though  still  impetu- 
ous, little  maiden  that 
any  cultured  man 
might  have  been 
proud  to  have  for  a 
wife. 

One  rainy  night  she 
and  I  were  sitting  by 
the  stove  in  my  front 
room.  I  was  in  an 
easy  chair  with  a 
book  in  my  hand, 
while  Rita  was  sitting 
in  front  of  me  on  a  small,  carpet-covered 
stool,  leaning  sideways  against  my  legs 
and  supposedly  doing  some  paraphrasing. 
A  movement  on  her  part  caused  me  to 
glance  at  her. 

She  had  turned  and  was  staring  to- 
ward the  window  and  her  eyes  were  grow- 
ing larger  and  larger  every  moment.  She 
jumped  up  quickly.  Her  face  grew  pale, 
while  her  lips  parted  and  an  expression 
akin  to  fear  began  to  creep  into  her  eyes. 

I  turned  my  head  hurriedly  to  the  win- 
dow, but  all  was  dark  over  there  and  the 
rain  was  pattering  and  splashing  against 
the  glass. 


She  was  staring  toward 
the  window.  Her  face 
grew  pale  and  an  expres- 
sion akin  to  fear  began 
to    creep     into    her    eyes. 


Still  Rita  stared,  although  the  look 
of  fear  had  gone. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Rita,  Rita! — what  in  the  world  is 
wrong?" 

"Oh,  George!  I,  I  saw  Joe's 

face  at  the  window.  I  never  saw  him  look 
so  angry  before,"  she  wispered  nervously. 

I  laughed. 

"Why!  you  foolish  little  woman,  I 
looked  over  there  almost  as  soon  as  you 
did,  but  I  saw  no  one." 

"But  he  was  there,  I  tell  you,"  she  re- 
peated. 

I  rose  to  go  to  the  door. 
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"No,  no!"  she  cried.    "Don't  go." 

But  I  went,  nevertheless,  throwing  the 
door  wide  open  and  getting  a  gust  of  wind 
and  rain  in  my  face  as  I  peered  out  into 
the  night. 

I  closed  the  door  again  and  came  back 
to  Rita. 

"Why!  silly  little  girl,  you  must  have 
dreamed  it.  There  is  no  one  there."  I 
tapped  her  on  the  cheek. 

"I  did  not  know  Rita  Clark  was  nerv- 
ous," I  bandied. 

She  looked  dreamily  into  the  fire  for  a 
while,  then  she  turned  round  to  me  and 
laid  her  cheek  against  my  knee. 

"George! — Joe's  been  coming  home 
more  and  more  of  late.  He's  been  lots 
nicer  to  me  than  he  used  to  be.  He 
brought  me  a  gold  brooch  with  pearls  in 
it,  from  Vancouver,  to-day." 

"Good  for  him!"  I  remarked. 

"It  was  a  lovely  brooch,"  she  went  on. 
"I  put  it  in  my  dress,  it  looked  so  pretty. 
Then  Joe  asked  me  to  go  with  him  along 
the  beach.  Said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me. 
I  went  with  him,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  marry  him.  Marry  him,  mind  you ! 
and  I  have  known  him  all  my  life..  He 
said  he  didn't  know  he  loved  me  till  just  a 
little  while  ago.  Said  it  was  all  a  yarn 
about  the  other  girls  he  met. 

"He  was  quiet,  and  soft  as  could  be.  I 
never  saw  Joe  just  the  way  he  was  to-day. 
But  I  don't  feel  to  Joe  as  I  used  to.  He 
has  sort  of  killed  the  liking  I  once  had 
for  him.  I  got  angry  about  the  brooch 
then.  I  took  it  off  and  handed  it  back  to 
him.  'Here's  your  brooch,  Joe,'  I  said. 
'I  didn't  know  you  gave  it  to  me  just  to 
make  me  marry  you.  I  don't  love  you, 
Joe,  and  I  won't  marry  a  man  I  don't  love. 
You  mustn't  ask  me  again.  You  get 
somebody  else.' 

"Big  Joe  was  just  like  a  baby.  His  face 
turned  white.  'You're  in  love  with 
Bremner,'  he  said,  catching  me  by  the 
wrist.  I  drew  myself  away.  "I'm  not,"  I 
said,  "I  like  him  better  than  I  like  any 
other  man,  you  included,  but  I  don't  love 
him  any  more  than  he  loves  me." 

Rita  looked  up  at  me  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

'"Aint  Bremner  in  love  with  you?'  Joe 
asked.  'No!'  I  said.  Then  Joe  got 
terribly  mad.  'By  God  in  Heaven!'  he 
cried,  'I'll  kill  that  son-of-a-gun,  if  I 
hang  for  it.'  He  meant  you,  George.  He 
went  off  into  the  wood,  leaving  me  stand- 
ing like  a  silly.  Say!  George,  the  way 
Joe  said  that  makes  me  afraid  that  some 
day  he  will  kill  you." 

"Don't  you  worry  your  little  head  about 
that,  Rita,"  I  said. 

"Oh!  that's  all  very  well,  but  Joe 
Clark's  a  big  man.  He's  the  strongest 
man  on  the  coast.  He's  always  in  some 
mix-up  and  he  always  comes  out  on  top. 
Ar.a  I'm  more  afraid  for  you,  because 
you  are  not  afraid  of  him." 

I  rowed  Rita  across  home  that  evening 
in  order  to  reassure  her,  and  on  our 
journey  neither  sound  nor  sign  did  we 
experience  of  Joe  Clark. 

When  the  time  came  again  for  her  next 
lesson,  Rita  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
former  fears. 

I  had  fixed  up  a  blind  over  the  window 

and  had  drawn  it  down,  so  that  no  more 

imaginary   peering   faces  would   disturb 

the  harmony  of  our  lesson  and  our  con- 

i  versation. 

How  long  we  sat  there  by  the  stove,  I 
could  not  say;  but  Rita  was  soft,  and 
gentle,  and  tender  that  night,  sweet, 
suPP[iant  and  loving.    She  was  all  woman. 

When  our  lesson  was  over  she  sat  at  my 
feet  as  usual.  She  crossed  her  fingers 
oyer  my  knee  and  rested  her  cheek  there, 
with  a  sigh  of  contentment. 


CHEVROLET 


Canada's  Popular  Car 

REFINED     AND     IMPROVED 

New   Series    "Four-Ninety" 

JVlOR£  than  ever  does  the  new 
Chevrolet  "Four-Ninety"  embody 
that  quality  or  workmanship  and 
efficiency  in  service  which  is  charac- 
teristic or  Motor  Cars  much  higher 
in  price. 

See  the  new  series  Chevrolet  "Four 
Ninety!'  at  the  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealers  showrooms  at  once,  as  there 
is  a  threatened  shortage  of  cars  Send 
for  description  and  specifications. 


Protection  and  Profit 

When  money  is  in  a  Savings  Account  in 
The  Merchants  Bank,  it  is  absolutely  safe 
from  loss,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
All  the  time  it  is  here,  it  is  earning  interest 
— so  that  the  bank  actually  pays  you  to  let 
it  take  care  of  your  money.  Don't  carry 
unneeded  sums  on  your  person  or  hide 
them  at  home.  Protect  them  against  loss, 
theft  and  fire  by  opening  a  savings  account. 

TH€  M6RCHANT5  BANK 


Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF     CANADA 


Established  1 864. 

with  its  102  Branches  in  Ontario,  32  Branches  in  Ouebec,  19  Branches  in  Manitoba, 
21  Branches  in  Saskatchewan.  53  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  8  Branches  in  British 
Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE    OR    CALL    AT    NEAREST    BRANCH. 
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STABLE 
EQUIPMENT 

17  VERY  inch  of  it  is  designed 
j~*  with  an  eye  to  your  conven- 
ience, the  comfort  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
your  stables. 

All  tubing  is  galvanized,  or 
painted,  INSIDE  and  out — stop- 
ping rusting.  You  will  appreci- 
ate the  extra  money  saved  for 
you  in  a  few  years.  149 

Write  for  the  remarkable  little  book 
on  Toronto  Stable  Equipment. 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE 
&  PUMP  COMPANY 

Limited 

Atlantic    Ave.,    Toronto. 

12  St.  Antoine   St.,   Montreal. 

Winnipeg  Calgary  Regina 


Batter   Pail 
with  fitting  cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pails,  and  tubs,  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  true  household 
saving.  The  bucter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  Sold  by 
your  dealer. 

The    E.    B.    EDDY    CO.,    LIMITED 
HULL        -        CANADA 


I  stroked  her  hair  and  passed  my  fin- 
gers through  the  long  strands  of  its  black, 
glossy  darkness,  and  I  watched  the  pretty 
curves  of  her  red,  sensitive  lips. 

"Rita!  Rita!"  I  questioned  in  my  heart, 
as  her  big  eyes  searched  mine,  "I  wonder, 
little  maid,  what  this  big  world  has  in 
store  for  you?  God  grant  that  it  be  noth- 
ing but  good." 

I  bent  down  and  kissed  her  one,  twice, 
on  those  soft  and  yielding  upturned  lips. 

With  terrifying  suddenness,  something 
crashed  against  my  front  window  and 
broken  glass  clattered  on  the  floor. 

A  great  hand  and  arm  shot  through 
the  opening  and  tore  my  window  blind  in 
strips  from  its  roller.  And  then  the  hand 
and  arm  were  withdrawn. 

In  the  visual  illusion  caused  by  the 
strong  light  inside  and  the  deep  darkness 
without,  we  saw  nothing  but  that  great 
hand  and  arm. 

I  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the  door, 
followed  by  Rita 

There  was  no  sign  of  any  one  about. 
I  ran  round  the  house,  and  scanned  the 
bushes;  I  went  down  on  to  the  beach,  then 
across  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  but  I 
failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  man. 

I  came  back  to  Rita  to  ease  her  mind 
and  found  her  anxious  yet  wonderfully 
calm. 

"George!  you  need  not  tell  me,  it  was 
Joe.  I  know  his  hand  and  arm  when  I  see 
them.  He  is  up  to  something.  Oh!  You 
must  be  careful.  Promise  me  you  will  be 
careful?" 

I  gave  her  my  word,  then  I  set  her  in 
her  boat  for  home,  asking  her  to  wait  for 
a  moment  until  I  should  return. 

Before  setting  her  out  on  her  journey, 
I  wished  to  make  perfectly  sure  that  there 
was  no  one  about. 

I  again  crossed  the  creek,  past  Mary's 
house  which  was  in  complete  darkness, 
and  down  on  to  her  beach.  There,  hiding 
in  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  was  a  launch, 
moored  to  one  of  the  rings  which  Joe  had 
set  in  at  convenient  places  just  for  the 
purpose  it  was  now  being  used. 

I  ran  out  and  examined  it.  It  was  Joe 
Clarke's. 

"So!"  I  thought,  "he  is  still  on  this 
side." 

I  returned  to  Rita,  wished  her  good- 
night and  pushed  her  out  on  the  water. 

I  came  leisurely  up  the  beach,  keeping 
my  eyes  well  skinned.  But,  after  a  bit, 
I  began  to  laugh,  chiding  myself  for  my 
childish  precautions. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen,  took  an  empty 
bucket  in  each  hand  and  set  out  along  the 
back  path  for  a  fresh  supply  of  water  for 
my  morning  requirements  at  the  stream 
fifty  yards  in  the  wood,  where  I  had  hol- 
lowed out  a  well  and  boarded  it  over. 

It  was  dark,  gloomy  and  ghostly  in  the 
woods  there,  for  the  moon  was  stealing 
fitfully  under  the  clouds  and  through  the 
tall  firs,  throwing  strange  shadows  about. 
'  I  had  almost  reached  the  well,  when  I 
heard  a  crackling  of  dead  wood  to  my 
right. 

A  huge,  agile-looking  figure  pushed  its 
way  through,  and  Joe  Clark  stood  before 
me,  blocking  my  path. 

He  held  two  roughly-cut  clubs,  one  in 
each  hand.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  up 
over  his  tremendous  arms;  his  shirt  was 
open  at  the  neck,  displaying  even  in  the 
uncertain  moonlight  a  great,  hairy,  mas- 
sive chest  over  which  muscles  and  sinews 
crawled. 

I  scanned  his  face.  His  jaw  was  set, 
his  lips  were  a  thin  line,  his  eyes  were 
gleaming  savagely  and  a  mane  of  fair 
hair  was  falling  in  a  clump  over  his  brow. 
He  looked  dishevelled  and  was  evidently 
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laboring   under   badly    supressed   excite- 
ment. 

"Where's  Rita?"  he  growled. 

I  put  my  buckets  aside  and  took  my 
pipe  from  between  my  teeth. 

"Half-way  home  by  this  time,  I  hope," 
I  said. 

"She  is,  eh!"  he  cut  in  sarcastically. 
"Guess  so! 

"Look  here,  Bremner,  what'n  the  hell's 
your  game  with  Rita,  anyway?" 

I  went  straight  up  to  him.  I  did  not 
want  to  quarrel.  Not  that  I  was  afraid 
of  him,  even  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  I 
would  be  likely  to  get  much  the  worse  of 
any  possible  encounter  but  for  Rita's  sake 
I  preferred  peace. 

"My  good  fellow,"  I  said,  "Why  in 
heaven's  name  can't  you  talk  sense?  I 
have  no  game,  as  you  call  it,  with  Rita. 
If  you  would  only  play  straight  with  her, 
you  might  get  her  yourself.  But  I'll  tell 
you  this,  skulking  around  other  people's 
property,  after  the  skirts  of  a  woman, 
never  yet  brought  a  man  anything  but 
rebuffs." 

"Aw!  cut  out  your  damned  yapping, 
Bremner,"  he  yelled  furiously.  "Who  the 
hell  wants  any  of  your  jaw?  Play  straight 
the  devil!  You're  some  yellow  cuss  to 
talk  to  anybody  about  playin'  straight." 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  temper 
in  check. 

"What  d'ye  bring  her  over  to  your 
place  at  night  for  if  you're  playin' 
straight?"  he  continued. 

"To  teach  her  grammar;  that's  all,"  I 
exclaimed. 

"Grammar  be  damned,"  he  thundered. 
"What  d'ye  put  up  blinds  for  if  you're 
playin'  straight?" 

"To  keep  skulkers  from  seeing  how 
respectable  people  spend  their  evenings,"  I 
shot  at  him. 

"You're  a  confounded  liar,"  he  yelled, 
beside  himself.  "I  know  what  you  are  up 
to,  with  your  oily  tongue  and  your  Jim 
Dandy  style.  Rita  was  mine  before  you 
ever  set  your  damned  dial  in  Golden 
Crescent.  She'd've  been  mine  for  keeps 
by  this  time,  but  you  got  her  goin'.  Now 
you're  usin'  her  to  pass  the  time,  keepin' 
men  who  want  to   from  marryin'  her." 

With  a  black  madness  inside  me,  I 
sprang  in  on  him.    He  stepped  aside. 

"No  you  don't!"  he  cried.    "Take  that." 

He  threw  one  of  his  clubs  at  my  feet. 

"Fist  aint  no  good  this  trip,  mister 
man.  I  was  goin'  to  kill  you,  but  I  thought 
maybe  it'd  look  better  if  we  fight  and  let 
the  best  man  win." 

I  stood  undecided,  looking  first  at  this 
great  mountain  of  infuriated  humanity 
and  then  at  the  club  he  had  tossed  to  me; 
while  around  us  were  the  great  trees,  the 
streams  of  ghostly  moonlight  and  the 
looking  blacknesses. 

"Come  on !  Take  that  up  before  I  open 
your  skull  with  this." 

He  prodded  me  full  in  the  chest  with 
the  end  of  his  weapon.  I  needed  no  second 
bidding.     Evidently,  it  was  he  or  I  for  it. 

In  fact,  since  the  moment  we  first  met 
at  Golden  Crescent  that  had  been  the 
issue  with  which  I  had  always  been  con- 
fronted. Joe  Clark  or  George  Bremner! 
one  of  us  had  to  go  down  under  the  heel 
of  the  other. 

I  grabbed  up  the  club  and  stood  on 
guard  for  the  terrific  onslaught  Joe  im- 
mediately made  on  me. 

He  threw  his  arm  in  the  air  and  came 
in  on  me  like  a  mad  buffalo.  Had  the 
blow  he  aimed  ever  fallen  with  all  its 
original  force,  these  lines  never  would 
have  been  written;  but  its  strength  was 
partly  shorn  by  the  club  comine  in  contact 
with  the  overhanging  branch  of  a  tree. 

I  parried  that  blow,  but  still  it  beat 
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down  my  guard  and  the  club  grazed  my 
head. 

I  gave  ground  before  Clark,  as  I  tried  to 
find  an  opening.  I  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  a  fight  where  one 
could  wait  for  openings.  Openings  had 
to  be  made,  and  made  quickly.  I  threw 
caution  to  the  winds.  I  drew  myself  to- 
gether and  rushed  at  him  as  he  had  rush- 
ed at  me.  His  blow  slanted  off  my  left 
shoulder,  numbing  my  arm  to  the  finger- 
tips. Mine  got  home  on  a  more  vital 
place;  it  caught  him  sheer  on  the  top  of 
the  head.     . 

I  thought,  for  sure,  I  had  smashed  his 
skull.  But  no  such  luck;  Joe  Clark's 
bones  were  too  stoutly  made  and  knit. 

He  gasped  and  staggered  back  against 
a  tree  for  a  second,  looking  dazed  as  he 
wiped  a  flow  of  blood  from  his  face. 

"For  God's  sake,  man,"  I  shouted,  let 
us  quit  this." 

He  laughed  derisively. 

"The  hell  you  say !  Quit,  nothin' ;  not  till 
one  of  us  quits  for  keeps." 

He  rallied  and  came  at  me  once  more, 
but  with  greater  wariness  than  -^-evious- 
ly.  He  poked  at  me  and  jabbed  at  me. 
I  warded  him  off,  keeping  on  the  move  all 
the  time.  He  swung  sideways  on  me, 
but  I  parried  easily;  then,  with  a  fierce 
oath,  he  caught  his  club  with  both  bands, 
raised  it  high  in  the  air  and  brought  it 
down  with  all  his  sledge-hammer 
strength. 

This  time,  I  was  ready  for  Joe  Clark. 
I  was  strong.  Oh!  I  knew  just  how 
strong  I  was,  and  I  glorified  in  my  pos- 
session. 

I  had  a  firmer  grip  of  my  cudgel  than 
before.  There  was  going  to  be  no  break- 
ing through  as  he  had  done  last  time;  not 
if  George  Bremner's  right  arm  was  as 
good  as  he  though  it  was. 

I  met  that  terrific  crash  at  the  place 
I  knew  would  tell.  With  the  crack  of  a 
gun-shot,  his  club  shivered  into  a  dozen 
splinters  against  mine,  leaving  him  with 
nothing  but  a  few  inches  of  wood  in  his 
torn  hands. 

He  stood  irresolute. 

"Will  you  quit  now?  I  cried 

But  he  was  game.  "Not  on  your  life," 
he  shouted  back.    "We  aint  started  yet." 

He  tossed  aside  the  remainder  of  his 
club  and  jumped  at  me  with  his  great 
hands  groping.  I  stepped  back  and  threw 
my  stick  deliberately  far  into  the  forest 
then  I  stopped  and  met  him  with  his  own 
weapons.  After  all,  I  was  now  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  him  than  I  had  been 
when  both  of  us  were  armed. 

We  clinched,  and  locked  together.  We 
turned,  and  twisted,  and  struggled.  He 
had  the  advantage  over  me  in  weight  and 
sheer  brute  strength,  but  I  had  him  shad- 
ed when  it  came  to  knowing  how  to  use 
the  strength  I  possessed. 

We  smashed  at  each  other  with  our 
fists  wherever  and  whenever  we  found 
an  opening.  Our  clothes  were  soon  in 
ribbons.  Blood  spurted  from  us  as  it 
would  from  stuck  pigs. 

Gasping  for  breath  with  roaring  sounds, 
choking,  half-blind,  we  staggered  and 
swayed,  smashing  into  trees  and  over 
bushes.  At  last  I  missed  my  footing  and 
stumbled  over  a  protruding  log,  failing 
backward.  Still  riveted  together,  Joe 
Clark  came  with  me.  The  back  of  my 
head  struck,  with  a  sickening  crash, 
into  a    tree  and  I  knew  no  more. 

When  consciousness  came  back  to  me, 
I  groaned  for  a  return  of  the  blessed  sleep 
from  which  I  had  awakened,  for  every 
inch  of  my  poor  body  was  a  racking 
agony. 

A  thousand  noises  drummed,  and 
Continued  on  page  46 


Over  1500  Sold  and 
Not  a  SititffG  Complaint 


That's   the    Proud    Record    of    the 
M-RE   GRAIN    GRINDER 

the    Grinder   with    the    Emery  Wheel; 


Let  us  send  you  an  M-Re  Grain  Grinder 
to  use  and  test  for  a  week.  During 
that  time  you  can  grind  grain  for  your 
own  homeuse,  your  live  stock;orcrack 
corn  for  your  poultry.  If  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  this  free  week's  test, 
6imply  ship  it  back.  If  the  M-re  Grain 


Grinder  was  not  so  good  as  wa  say  it 
is,  we  could  never  afford  to  make  this 
offer.  But  we  know  it  to  betheonly 
Grain  Grinder  you  will  ever  use  once 
you  have  tried  it.  Over  1500  machines 
have  been  sold  already  and  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  single  complaint. 


^Me£  GRAIN  GRINDER 


is  the  only  Grain  Grinder  using  emery 
wheels  instead  of  steel  plates. 
Steel  plates  cut  and  slice  the  grain. 
Emery  wheels  grind  and  crush  the  grain 
just  like  the  old  fashioned  mill  stones; 
thoroughly  and  completely  and  produce 
a  high  grade  chop.  The  water  test 
will  give  you  positive  prove  of  this. 
Emery  wheels  can  be  dressed  in  a  few 


moments  and  ba  as  good  as  new  while 
steel  plates  must  be  replaced  when 
dulled.  The  M-re  is  the  best  and 
most  economical  grain  grinder  on  the 
market,  the  one  you  will  buy  once  you 
try  it.  The  M-Re  is  built  for  service. 
Only  the  best  materials  enter  into  its 
construction— it  is  solid,  compact, 
portable,  and  works  without  vibration. 


Send  for  samples  of  chop  made  with 
the  M-Re.     Made  in  5  sizes. 

A  booklet   illustrating  and    describing 
the  M-Re  Grain  Grinder   will  be  sent 
,  upon  request. 

HE  PLESS1SVILLE  FOUNDRY  LIMITED 

PLESSISVILLE,  Que. 

The  UNITED  GRAIN  GROWERS  Ltd 

Distributors  for  the  Western  Provinces 

WINNIPEG    FEGINA    SASKATOON   CALGARY^ 
AD.    NO.    ft 


A  FREE 
TRIA1* 

on  yo«»* 


We  Want  to"  Demon- 
strate on  Your  Farm 

We  will  send  a  Gilson  Engine,  any 
size,  without  charge,  to  any  respon- 
sible farmer  in  Canada  to  try  out 
on  his  own  farm,  at  his  own  work. 

Write  for  farther  particulars  of 
free  trial  offer,  catalogue,  and 
special    introductory    prices. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

2615  York  St.,  Guelph,  Ont 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  named : 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette" 

The     leader     for     breeders     of     Shorthorn 

cattle    in   America,    with   a   history  of  the 

British   work. 

$2.10,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

THE   STORY   OF   THE   HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
The  full  story  of  the  growing,  cultivation 
and   curing   of  this   great  hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
Prof,   of   Animal   Husbandry   at   the 
O.A.C.,   Guelph. 
830    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,  and  treats   of  breeding,   management, 
marketing  and  disease.     Lippincott  Series. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By  Carl   W.   Gay 
Covers      structure,      types,      principles      of 
breeding  and  horse  in  service.     Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS   AND    FEEDING 

By    Henry 

•f  the  University   of   Pennsylvania. 

The  standard  book  in  America  for  feeders 

of   livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 

edition    is   out. 

$2.50,   postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By   John   W.   Lloyd 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It   places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and    sure    basis.      The    book    for    money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$1.75,   postpaid. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By    Laura   Rose 
A    Canadian    book    by    a    Canadian    writer 
on   the  subject. 

$1.35,   postpaid. 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 
368    pages,     and    treats     fully     the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By  Miller   Purvis 
A  thoroughly   reliable  and   informing   work 
for    the    farmer    or    specialist. 
$1.75,   postpaid. 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

By   E.   I.    Farrington 
This    is    a    new    work    and   covers    the   sub- 
ject  in   a   way   that   will   please   every   per- 
son   who    is    learning   to    make   the   poultry 
business  go. 

$1.00,   postpaid. 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR 

Its  Construction,   Operation,   Application. 
A    Practical   Treatise. 
Written   by   Victor  W.    Page,   S.A.E. 
Covers    every    branch    of    up-to-date    Auto- 
Tractor    Engineering,    Driving    and    Main- 
tenance  in   a  non-technical   manner.      Very 
well     illustrated.       Over     500     pages.       De- 
scribes    design     and     construction     of     all 
parts,    their    installation    and    adjustment, 
as    well    as    practical    application    and    use 
of  tractors.     Every  farmer  should  have  this 
book. 

$2.25,  postpaid. 
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What  To  Do  With  Brown  Sugar 


The  difficulty  in  getting  granulated  sugar  and  the  necessity  of  having  to  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  brown  with  every  pound  of  granulated  the  grocer  can  sell  us  will 
require  some  changes  in  the  cooking  in  most  households.  The  need  of  this  saving  of 
sugar  is  not  appreciated  everywhere.  The  world's  sugar  supply  is  some  200,000  tons  short, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  supply  is  in  Java ;  the  geographical  position  of  Java 
makes  this  sugar  practically  immovable.  The  balance  of  last  year's  Cuban  crop  is 
smaller  than  was  calculated  and  is  already  about  two-thirds  marketed.  Also  50,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  was  recently  submarined  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  makes  it  clear  that 
every  pound  of  sugar  or  "sweetening"  of  any  kind  should  be  used  carefully.  The  reason 
we  are  asked  to  use  more  brown  sugar  is  that  in  refining  or  making  one  hundred  pounds 
of  granulated  it  is  necessary  to  have  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  pounds  of  brown  as  a 
by-product  or  to  lose  it  in  syrup  and  waste.  By  a  thrifty  use  of  the  brown  sugar  on  hand 
now  we  can  at  least  make  the  whole  sugar  supply  last  longer — possibly  until  the  situation 
is    relieved    by    another    crop. 


DATE  AND  APPLE   PIE 

1   package  dates. 

1    quart  chopped   apples. 

1  scant  cup  brown  sugar. 
V2  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon. 
Pastry  made  with   whole  wheat  flour. 

Line  the  pie  plate  with  the  pastry.  Fill 
up  with  the  chopped  apples  and  dates, 
stoned  and  cut  into  bits.  Sprinkle  the 
cinnamon  and  sugar  over  the  top.  Cover 
with  thin  strips  of  pastry  laid  in  a  lattice. 
This  pie  is  very  good  hot  or  cold,  and 
uses  very  little  wheat  flour. 

BROWN   BETTY 

2  cups  bread  crumbs,   very  fine  and  dry. 
2  cups  chopped  apple. 
A  few  raisins,  seeded  and  cut. 
1  tablespoon  butter. 
%   cup  brown  sugar. 
A    little   nutmeg. 

Butter  a  pudding  dish.  Cover  the  bot- 
tom with  crumbs  and  then  with  a  layer 
of  chopped  apple.  Sprinkle  with  the 
raisins  and  with  tiny  bits  of  butter  and 
sugar.  Alternate  the  layer  of  crumbs, 
apples  and  seasoning  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Make  the  top  layer  of  crumbs  dotted  with 
tiny  bits  of  butter.  Cover  the  dish  and 
bake  until  the  juice  bubbles  through. 
Then  brown  the  top  and  serve.  This 
pudding  is  an  excellent  method  of  using 
dry  bits  of  bread.  It  is  very  nice  served 
plain,  with  thin  cream  or  a  pudding  sauce 
is  an  improvement. 

BAKED  APPLE 
Wash  and  core  large  tart  apples  but  do 
not  peel  them.  Fill  the  centres  with 
brown  sugar  and  place  a  small  bit  of  but- 
ter on  top  of  each.  Pour  over  a  cupful 
of  water  unless  the  apples  are  very  juicy. 
Baste  the  apples  with  the  syrup  which 
forms  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  until  they 
are  tender.  Remove  from  the  pan  and 
pour  the  syrup  over  them. 

SQUASH    PIE 

1^4    cups   steamed   and  strained   squash. 

%    cup   sugar. 

Va   teaspoon   salt. 

IVi    teaspoons   cinnamon,    ginger,    nutmeg, 

or    y2    teaspoon    lemon    extract. 

1    egg. 

1-3   cup  milk. 

Mix  sugar,  salt,  and  spice  or  extract, 
add  squash,  egg  slightly  beaten,  and  milk 
gradually.  Bake  in  one  crust,  following 
directions  for  custard  pie.  If  a  richer  pie 
is  desired,  use  one  cup  squash,  one-half 
cup  each  of  milk  and  cream,  and  an  addi- 
tional egg  yolk. 

PUMPKIN  PIE 

1%    cups   steamed   and   strained  pumpkin. 
2-3   cup  brown   sugar. 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
y2  cup  cream. 
y2  teaspoon  ginger. 
%   teaspoon  salt. 

2  eggs. 
\y2  cups  milk. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given  and 
bake  in  one  crust. 
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MINCE    MEAT 
2  lbs.  suet. 

4   lbs.  grated  bread  crumbs. 
4   lbs.  currants. 

4  lbs.   raisins. 

5  lbs.  brown   sugar. 
V-i  lb.  candied  lemon  peel. 
l/2  lb.  candied  orange  peel. 
ifa   lb.   citron. 
2  tablespoons  cinnamon. 

6  lbs.   chopped  apples. 
2   tablespoons   cloves. 

1  grated  nutmeg. 

2  quarts  boiled  cider. 

Chop  the  suet  very  fine  and  add  the 
other  ingredients.  Stir  thoroughly 
and  pack  without  cooking  into  jars  for 
use  as  required.  This  very  economical 
mince  meat  is  more  wholesome  than  the 
richer  compound  and  it  tastes  just  as 
good. 

CARAMEL  CORNSTARCH 

Put  %  teaspoon  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
add  Vi  cup  brown  sugar  and  stir  until 
sugar  is  melted  but  not  burned.  Add  Vi 
cup  hot  water  and  stir  until  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. In  another  saucepan  scald  3  cups 
milk.  Stir  6  tablespoons  cornstarch  with 
Vz  cup  cold  milk,  add  this  to  the  scalded 
milk,  add  the  dissolved  caramelized  sugar 
and  Va  teaspoon  salt  and  stir  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens  and  comes  to  a  boil. 
Serve  cold  in  a  large  mould  or  in  indivi- 
dual moulds  with  cream  and  fruit  jelly. 

BROWN    BREAD 
1  egg. 
%  cup  molasses. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

2  cups   Graham  flour. 
%  cup  brown  sugar. 
1%   cups  sour  milk. 
1  cup  white  flour. 

1  small   teaspoon   soda. 

Mix  soda  and  sour  milk,  add  remaining 
ingredients  and  bake  in  one  loaf. 

DATE   CAKE 

1-3   cup  butter. 

iy2  cups  brown  sugar. 

2  eggs. 
y2   cup  milk. 
1%  cups  flour. 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
y2    teaspoon    cinnamon. 
y2  teaspoon   grated   nutmeg. 
y2   package   dates,    stoned    and   cut. 

Mix  all  these  ingredients  at  once  in  a 
deep  cake  bowl  and  beat  until  very  thor- 
oughly incorporated.  Bake  in  a  bread 
tin  in  a  moderate  oven.  This  cake  isn't 
successful  when  put  together  in  the  usual 
way,  but  is  very  good  when  the  recipe  is 
followed  accurately. 

CRUMB  CAKE 
Mix  together  1  cup  brown  sugar,  1  cup 
flour,  2  large  tablespoons  butter  until  you 
get  a  crumbly  mixture.  Take  %  cup  of 
the  crumbs  to  sprinkle  over  the  top,  with 
another  %  cup  of  flour  sift  1  teaspoon 
soda,  1  teaspoon  cloves,  1  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon. Add  this  to  the  crumbs  in  the 
mixing  bowl,  and  beat  well  with  1  cup 
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buttermilk.  Pour  into  a  greased  pan. 
Sprinkle  the  reserved  crumbs  over  the 
top  and  bake  slowly. 

APPLE  SAUCE  CAKE 
1%  cups  apple  sauce   (sweetened   and  cold) 
Y2  cup  raisins. 

Good  %  cup  equal  pprts   lard  and  butter. 
2  teaspoons  of  soda    (level). 

1  teaspoon   of  ginger. 
1%  cups  brown   sugar. 
%   cup  currants. 

2  cups  flour. 

1  teaspoon   of  cinnamon. 
%   teaspoon    nutmeg. 

Pinch  of  salt.  Bake  %  to  1  hour. 

SUGAR  COOKIES 

iy2  cups  brown  sugar. 

2  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  soda. 

1  cup  butter. 

1/2  cup  sour  cream. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  beat  the  eggs 
in  with  it  well.  Dissolve  soda  in  the 
cream  and  stir  into  mixture.  Add  flour 
to  make  stiff  enough  to  roll  out.  When 
cut  and  in  pan  sprinkle  granulated  sugar 
over  them  and  bake  in  rather  hot  oven. 

OATMEAL  COOKIES 
lty   cups  shortening. 
4  cups   rolled  oats. 

2  cups  brown  sugar. 
%  cup  hot  water. 

1   teaspoon   soda. 
Flour. 

Mix  the  shortening,  oats,  sugar  and  hot 
water,  and  allow  to  stand  several  hours 
or  overnight.  Add  just  enough  flour  to 
roll  out  the  dough.  Cut  with  a  cookie 
cutter  and  bake  in  quick  oven 

PEAR  GINGER 
Peel,  core  and  cut  into  slices  pears  not 
too  ripe.  To  four  pounds  pears  use  four 
pounds  sugar  and  a  half  cup  of  water. 
Add  juice  of  two  lemons  and  rind  cut  thin. 
Break  one  ounce  of  ginger  root  into  small 
pieces;  add,  and  simmer  all  until  thick 
as  marmalade. 

SPICED  GRAPES 
Four  quarts  grapes,  one-half  pint  vine- 
gar, one  and  one-half  pound  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  cloves  and  cinnamon. 
Remove  the  skins  of  the  grapes.  Boil  the 
pulp  five  minutes  and  strain  to  remove 
the  seeds.  Then  put  the  skins  and  pulp 
together,  add  the  sugar,  vinegar  and 
spices  and  cook  until  thick  as  marmalade. 

CITRON  PRESERVE 
Two  pounds  citron,  two  pounds  sugar, 
two  cups  water,  two  lemons,  and  small 
piece  of  ginger  root  to  flavor.  Wash  the 
citron,  cut  in  half  and  remove  the  seeds, 
then  cut  into  eighths.  Put  into  a  weak 
brine  overnight,  then  drain  and  cover  with 
clear,  cold  water  four  or  five  hours.  Re- 
move skin,  drain  and  cook  until  clear  in 
the  syrup  to  which  the  lemon  and  ginger 
root  have  been  added.  Fill  jars  and  seal 
as  you  would  any  fruit  cooked  by  the 
open  kettle  method. 

APPLE  BUTTER  WITHOUT  SUGAR 
One  bushel  sweet  apples,  eight  quarts 
cider.  Cook  until  tender,  put  through  a 
strainer,  cook  until  thick.  Add  9  teas- 
poons ground  cloves,  9  teaspoons  ground 
cinnamon.  Give  three  to  four  hours 
slow  boiling,  fill  into  jars  and  seal  with 
paraffin. 

APPLE    BUTTER   WITHOUT    CIDER 

Pare  and  core  the  apples.  Boil  in  water 
until  fruit  is  soft.  Mash  to  a  fine  pulp. 
To  each  25  pounds  of  apples  add  2  ounces 
cinnamon,  1  ounce  ground  cloves,  1  ounce 
nutmeg,  6  pounds  brown  sugar.  Cook 
until  thoroughly  mixed  and  thickened. 
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CROWN  BRAND 

CORN  SYRUP 

Not  only  a  choice  table  Syrup — can  be  used  for  all  Baking 


Save  Wheat 
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BENSON'S 

CORNSTARCH 

Makes  dainty  Pie  Fillings,  Blanc  Mange,  Puddings  and 
Custards,  and  can  be  used  in  Bread  making. 

"CASCO" 

Refined  Potato  Flour 


Makes  delicious  Cake. 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

THE    CANADA  STARCH   CO.   LIMITED 
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HeadOffice, Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection   and   Savings 
Policy.    We  will  not  send  our  agent  to  iee  you  unless  requested 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  SPREAD  YOURSELF 


The  present  demand  for  our  Magazines  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  em- 
ploy more  representatives.  To  young  men  and  women  possessing  energy 
and  ambition — students — clerks — teachers — young  people  just  starting  in 
business — we  offer  real  opportunities.  The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant 
and  profitable.  We  furnish  everything  necessary  for  your  success.  We 
will  co-operate  with  you,  teaching  you  how  to  become  successful.  If  you 
are  interested  and  have  confidence  in  your  own  ability  to  qualify  and  fill 
an  important  position  in  your  neighborhood,  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
if  you  will  write  immediately 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Massey  ■  Harris  Tractor 

SOME  of  the  Features  deserving  of  especial  mention  in  the  Massey-Harris  Tractor  are:  An 
Underslung  Frame  which  gives  a  low  centre  of  gravity;  the  Flexible  Front  Axle  Connec- 
tion to  avoid  strains  on  uneven  ground ;  Short  Turning  Radius,  although  the  Front  Wheels 
are  of  large  diameter;  transmission  through  Spur  Gears  exclusively;  Belt  Drive  from  Pulley 
ithout  Gears;  Easy  Control;  Self-steering  when  Plowing;  Ready  Access  to  all  parts. 


The  centre  of  gravity  is  very  low  to  prevent  overturning,  and 
the  Flexible  Mounting  of  the  Front  Axle  prevents       Q| 
twisting  strains  on  rough  ground 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Dimensions  —  Total  length  12  ft.; 
width  6  ft.;  height  5  ft.  6  in.;  wheel 
base,   92   in. 

Wheels — Rear  60  in.  diam.;  10  in. 
face;  choice  of  3  kinds  of  lugs.  Front 
46  in.  diam.;  4  in.  face  with  high 
centre  rib. 

Frame — 7-inch  steel  channel  with 
substantial  steel  angle  cross  bars  and 
braces. 

Motor — 4-cylinder,  4-cycle  vertical, 
4x/4  x  5%  in.,  with  self-contained  posi- 
tive oiling  system,  high  tension  mag- 
neto with  impulse  starter;  runs  on 
gasoline  or  kerosene. 
Rating — 12  H.P.  on  the  draw  bar, 
3,000  lbs.  pull;  25  H.P.  on  the  brake 
at  900  R.P.M. 

Clutch — 3-plate,  enclosed,  and  running 
in    oil. 

Transmission — Direct  spur  gear  drive 
on  high  and  low  gear.  Self-aligning 
ball  bearings;  gears  and  bearings  run 
in  oil. 
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Massey-Harris  Service 

When  you  buy  a  Massey-Harris  Implement,  you  not  only  get  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  but 
in  addition,  you  get  SERVICE — backed  by  a  company  of  unquestioned  standing,  with  70  years' 
experience  in  supplying  the  Farmers'  needs,  and  with  branch  offices  and  agencies  throughout 
Canada. 


Speeds — Forward,  low  2%  miles  per 
hour;  forward,  high,  4  miles  per  hour; 
reverse,  1.8  miles  per  hour. 
Belt  Pulley — 12  inches  in  dia.,  7  in. 
face,  mounted  direct  on  extension  of 
engine  shaft  running  at  900  R.P.M., 
giving  a  belt  speed  of  2,826  feet  per 
minute. 

Radiator — Capacity  5  gallons;  excep- 
tionally large  cooling  surface;  honey- 
comb type  of  an  improved  pattern. 
Governor — Ball  type,  operating  on  the 
throttle;  effective  and  economical  on 
fuel. 

Capacity  of  Tanks — Kerosene  18  gal- 
lons; gasoline  1  gallon;  water  2  gal- 
lons. 
Weight— 5,200  pounds. 

Every  Massey-Harris 
Agency  is  a  Service 
Station 


The  Frame  being  narrow  in  front  permits  of  a  very  short  turn, 
although  the  Front  Wheels  are  46  inches  in  Diameter 


MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Limited 

Factories  at:  TORONTO        BRANTFORD  and   WOODSTOCK  Head  Offices:  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
Branches  at  :  MONTREAL  MONCTON  WINNIPEG  REGINA  SASKATOON  SWIFT  CURRENT 

YORKTON  CALGARY  EDMONTON  VANCOUVER    and     KAMLOOPS 
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"No,  Sir! 

KITCHEN'S 


BRAND 

Overalls  Outwear  'Em  All" 


Union    Made 

A   STRONG    GUARANTEE— 

Every  pair  of  "Signal"  Brand  Over- 
alls is  so  thoroughly  made  that  your 
local  dealer  is  the  sole  judge.  We 
back  our  goods  to  him  this  way— 
if  he  says  replace  your  garment  we 
do    so— at    his    word. 


Better    Quality  —  Better   Wear 
— For  Less  Money 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
accept  no  substitutes,  but  write 
direct  to  us. 

Get  Our  Illustrated   Booklet 

telling     all     about     "Signal"     Brand 
Overalls,   Shirts   and   Pants. 

KITCHEN  OVERALL  &  SHIRT  CO. 

Limited 
2087  West  Street  BRANTFORD 


tORM  WINDOWS  &D00RS 

iEEPCOLD 
YlNDSOUT 


We  supply  Storm  Windows,  glazed 
complete,  In  sizes  te  fit  your  open- 
ings. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
to-day  for  price  list,  which  shows 
cost  at  a  glance.  We  cannot  accept 
orders  after  cold  weather  sets  In. 
Act  now  and  be  prepared.  Factory 
Distributors :    Box  61,   Hamilton,   Ont 


Planning  the  Family's  Winter  Clothes 

How  Are  We  to  Combine  Comfort  and  Appearance  With 
Conservation  of  Material? 


THE  planning  of  the  family's  winter 
wardrobe  is  some  responsibility — 
not  only  because  all  clothing  ma- 
terials are  soaring  in  price  and  there  is 
need  to  save  woollen  goods  especially  for 
the  army,  but  because  the  health  and 
comfort  and  appearance  of  the  family  is 
going  to  depend  very  materially  on  the 
mother's  good  judgment  in  buying  their 
clothes. 

The  clothes  of  the  children  going  to 
school  will  need  probably  the  greatest  at- 
tention because  they  are  almost  certain 
to  have  worn  out  what  they  had  last 
year  or  to  have  outgrown  them  and  passed 
them  down  to  a  younger  member  of  the 
family;  their  wardrobes  are  sure  to  need 
some  replenishing.  This  is  a  year  when 
people  who  think  will  buy  only  the  neces- 
saries in  the  way  of  clothing,  but  for  the 
children  as  for  every  member  of  the 
family  one  of  the  essentials  will  be  woollen 
underwear  and  woollen  stockings.  It  may 
be  possible  to  cut  down  some  worn  suits 
discarded  by  the  grown-ups,  for  so  long  as 
a  woollen  garment  can  be  darned  or 
patched  to  hold  together  it  will  hold 
warmth  and  keep  the  body  protected  from 
cold  and  dampness. 

The  children  who  have  to  walk  to  school 
through  snow  all  winter — and  a  healthful 
exercise  it  is  if  they  are  dressed  for  it — 
should  have  bloomers  of  some  material 
like  heavy  sateen  to  which  the  snow  will 
not  stick.  They  can  slip  these  off  if  they 
are  wet  when  they  get  to  school  so  they 
do  not  suffer  the  effects  of  sitting  in  damp 
clothes  all  day.  Excellent  over-drawers 
for  small  children  can  be  made  from  the 
legs  of  stockings  whose  feet  have  been 
worn  out.  With  these  and  spat-leggings 
made  from  the  good  parts  of  a  pair  of 
their  father's  worn  trousers,  and  rubbers 
or  overshoes  for  their  feet,  they  can  brave 
the  worst  weather.  A  flannel  petticoat 
fastened  to  a  waist,  a  cloth  dress  (not  too 
heavy)  and  a  coat  fitting  close  at  the  neck 
with  a  cap  to  pull  over  the  ears  completes 
the  most  practical  outfit.  For  small  chil- 
dren it  is  a  good  plan  on  very  cold  or 
stormv  days  to  put  the  cap  on  in  the  usual 
way,  then  draw  the  edges  together  under 
the  chin  and  fasten  them  there  with  a 
safety-pin  like  a  trench  helmet.  Exces- 
sive muffling  of  the  neck  with  a  scarf  is 
likely  to  make  the  throat  tender  and  a 
ready  ground  for  sore  throat  germs. 

Serge  dresses  have  always  been  popu- 
lar for  children's  school  clothes.  The 
price  of  serges  and  the  need  of  saving 
wool,  however,  have  both  advanced  since 
last  winter,  and  an  equally  attractive  and 
durable  material  is  to  be  found  in 
corduroy  velveteen  either  for  girls'  dresses 
or  for  little  boys'  suits.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  corduroy  is  that  it 
washes  "as  good  as  new,"  a  feature 
which     every     mother     will     appreciate. 
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Little  separate  white  collars  with  the 
cloth  dress  make  an  outfit  which  can  be 
kept  tresh  with  comparatively  little 
trouble. 

The  boy  in  his  teens  or  close  to  them 
seems  to  be  getting  a  little  beyond  his 
mother's  supervision  of  the  buying  of  his 
suits,  but  she  can  use  her  influence  in  the 
direction  of  a  double  breasted  Norfolk 
and  bloomers  as  the  most  becoming  to 
most  boys  of  this  age.  She  has  also  to 
look  after  his  underwear  and  stockings 
and  he  can  usually  stand  these  pretty 
heavy,  as  he  is  likely  to  have  ideas  of  his 
own  about  wearing  an  overcoat.  A 
sweater  is  always  popular  and  practical 
and  the  short  reefer  overcoat  more  in 
keeping  with  his  activities  than  an  ulster 
would  be. 

One  of  the  best  investments  for  the 
High  School  girl  is  the  one-piece  dress 
of  serge  or  gabardine.  Made  in  any  of 
the  straight  pleated  or  long-waisted  styles 
they  are  particularly  smart  and  girlish 
and  she  may  have  such  a  variety  of  separ- 
ate collar  and  cuff  sets  that  she  can  give 
the  dress  a  new  touch  every  week.  A 
costume  of  this  kind  is  more  attractive, 
more  comfortable,  less  expensive  and 
easier  to  keep  in  repair  than  the  separate 
skirt  with  blouses  of  Georgette  which  bar 
anything  in  the  way  of  right  winter 
underwear  and  keep  the  girl  shivering  in 
a  room  where  the  temperature  is  comfort- 
able for  people  in  winter  clothes.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  either  to  show  a 
girl  with  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
the  impression  she  must  give  by  wearing 
low  pumps  and  silk  stockings  in  zero 
weather— the  impression  of  course  is  like- 
ly to  mean  more  to  her  than  the  danger 
to  her  health. 

However  each  new  fashion  may  be 
ridiculed  as  it  comes,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  women  in  the  country  are  steadily 
showing  more  sense,  more  idea  of  ap- 
propriateness in  the  choosing  of  their 
clothes.  The  ostrich  plumes  for  instance 
that  used  to  adorn  the  hats  at  the  church 
anniversary  are  not  seen  any  more.  The 
reason  is  largely  that  people  are  driving 
automobiles  and  an  ostrich  plume  can't 
stand  being  bumped  against  the  top  of 
a  car.  Neither  does  a  woman  want  any 
hat  that  will  not  stand  the  switching  of 
the  wind,  so  we  get  more  simplicity  and 
beauty  and  style  as  well  as  more  comfort 
in  our  "millinery."  The  same  idea  should 
prevail  in  planning  our  entire  wardrobe 
for  this  winter.  A  woman  may  have  a 
cherished  picture  of  a  dove  grey  suit, 
but  she  can  also  picture  the  same  dove 
grey  suit  after  several  trips  to  town  in 
various  weathers — on  the  other  hand  she 
needs  a  raincoat.  There  are  raincoats 
which  look  very  well  indeed,  in  smart  ma- 
terials and  becoming  models;  this  is  the 
kind  of  investment  which  pays  for  itself 
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many  times  over.  At  the  same  time  there 
isn't  any  reason  why  a  woman  living  in 
the  country  shouldn't  have  a  suit  just  as 
well  tailored  or  a  dress  just  as  artistic 
in  design  as  she  would  have  if  she  lived 
in  town.  With  automobiles  and  electric 
cars  constantly  running  between  there 
isn't  any  dividing  line  any  more. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  DYE  OLD  CLOTHES? 

A  writer  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
discusses  the  question  of  making  last 
year's  clothes  do  by  dyeing.  She  says: 
There  are  many  good  sound  reasons  for 
dyeing  materials.  Plaid  and  striped  ma- 
terials become  very  tiresome  if  worn  con- 
stantly, and  while  a  light  material  may 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  spring  it  lacks 
harmony  with  the  bleakness  of  the  winter 
season.  A  deep  brown,  Burgundy  or 
green  would  have  more  warmth  and  depth 
and  be  much  more  suitable.  A  color  sel- 
ected may  often  be  found  unbecoming 
after  a  gown  or  suit  is  made.  Unless  one 
sticks  to  certain  tested  colors  one  is  likely 


to  make  this  mistake,  and  the  wisest  go 
astray  now  and  then  when  choosing  col- 
ors. 

Remnants  of  good  materials  are  often 
found  marked  at  low  prices  because  of  the 
unusualness  of  the  color.  In  such  cases 
money  can  be  saved  by  purchasing  a  good 
fabric  and  dyeing  it  the  color  desired. 

There  are  two  plans  that  may  be  fol- 
lowed. The  cheaper  method  is  to  carry 
out  the  dyeing  process  at  home,  and  the 
second  is  to  send  the  garments  to  a  pro- 
fessional dyer.  Though  even  the  most 
inexperienced  amateur  can  produce  good 
results  by  following  exactly  the  directions 
that  should  be  furnished  with  every  pack- 
et or  tube  of  dye,  heavy  tailored  coats, 
suits  and  dresses  that  require  the  most 
careful  pressing  and  handling  to  prevent 
them  from  pulling  out  of  shape,  and  very 
delicate  fabrics,  might  better,  if  possible, 
be  sent  to  a  professional. 

The  writer  has  been  very  successful  in 
recoloring  rirmed-up  materials,  but  has 
never  done  well  with  complete  garments 


except  in  light-weight  silks,  cottons  and 
challis.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gray  spring 
suit  which  had  been  worn  several  seasons 
was  made  blue  by  a  good  dyeing  establish- 
ment and  seemed  just  like  a  brand-new 
suit.  The  price  for  such  work  varies  from 
$3.50  to  $6  or  more,  according  to  the 
weight  of  material,  condition  it  is  in  and 
the  style,  in  the  case  of  a  good-quality 
tailored  suit  varying  in  price  from  $30 
to  $60.    This  would  surely  be  a  saving. 

One  should  always  remember  that  even 
well-sponged  cloth  is  apt  to  shrink  some- 
what when  it  is  dyed  and  that  linings  and 
stiffenings,  being  of  different  fabrics,  will 
not  shrink  the  same  way.  Many  dyers 
require  that  linings  and  buttons  be  re- 
moved ;  others  do  this  work  themselves  as 
well  as  take  out  necessary  facings.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  inquire  about  this  point  be- 
fore leaving  the  garment.  If  the  skirt 
will  need  to  be  lengthened  after  it  is  dyed 
rip  it  out  first,  otherwise  there  may  be  a 
streak  around  the  lower  edge. 

Certain  colors  will  not  take  over  other 
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"TTAND-BUILT"  is  as 


significant  in  a  tire  as 

in  a  suit  of  clothes.  That  is  why 
the  motorist  who  equips  with 
Partridge  Guide  Tires  on  front 
wheels  and  Partridge  Non-Skids 
on  rear  wheels  gets  extra  mileage 
instead  of  adjustments. 

Equip  with  Partridge  hand-built  tires 
and  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  tour 
in  comfort.     Sold  by  all  Garages. 

Partridge  Tubes  are  made  just 
as  high  in  quality  as  the  Tires. 

MADE  BY 

TheF.E.  PARTRIDGE  RUBBER 

CO..  LIMITED,    GUELPH,  ONT. 
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Be  Sure  of  Your  Weight 

Be  certain  the  goods  you  buy  and  sell  are  correct 
weight.  Mistakes  are  always  possible  but  accurate 
weight  is  assured  by 

Fairbanks 

Union  Scales 

They  save  their  cost  every  year  by  eliminating  short  weights 

in  buying  and  overweights  in  selling.     They. are  the  most 

convenient  size  scales  for  general  light  weighing  anywhere. 

They  replace  the  old  time  spring  balance  scales  condemned 

by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Complete  with  tin  scoop,  lOH"  x  13H"  platform,  single  brass 

beam  and  extra  weights.     The  scoop  capacity  of  Fairbanks 

Union  Scales  is  30  pounds  by  half  ounces  —  the  platform, 

240  pounds  by  quarter  pounds. 

They  are  strong,  compact,  simple  and  guaranteed  absolutely 

accurate. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  information  and  prices  of  scales 
for  any  weighing  purpose. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 

Limited. 

St.  John      Quebec      Montreal      Ottawa      Toronto 

Hamilton      Windsor     Winnipeg     Calgary 

Saskatoon      Vancouver      Victoria 
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GILSON-KINGof  SILO  FILLERS 


Fours  a  steady  stream  of 
uniformly  cut  ensilage  Into 
the  highest  silo  at  the  rate 

The  Lightest  Running  BlowerCutter  Made  £fer8  ftUr0J°£ 

cording  to  size.     TJse  your  own  gasoline  engine,  4  h.p.  or  more. 

Great  power  saver.     The  Gilson  "Throws  as  well  as  Blows." 

The  simple,  scientific,  carefully  worked-out  construction  of  the 

Gilson  makes  it  impossible  to  clog  the  throat 

of  the  blower.     It  has  broken  all  records  for 

high    elevation    and    rapid    work    with     light 

power.      M~de   In   three   sizes   to   suit   every 

need.     Built  for  years  of  hard  service.     Has  | 

a    one-piece,    semi-steel    frame,    gear    trans- 

mission  only.     All  bearings  in  perfect  align-  5.5JRLJ   Made  In  Canada 

ment    at    all    times.      Easily     adjusted     for 

shredding  or  cutting.    Easy  to  set  up,  operate   ^e^J^       WRITE   FOE 

and   take    down.     Nearly  10,000    in    use    and  FREE    "GIESON"   BOOK 

giving  best  of  satisfaction.     Get  our  Cutter  catalogue — it  shows  the  different  sizes 

of    "Gilson"    Fillers   and  how  they- reduce   the   cost   and  time   of  filling  to   the 

lowest  possible.     Send  for  your  copy  TO-DAY.  79 

GILSON    MFG.  CO.  LTD.        7915  York  Street,  GUELPH,  ONT. 


The  Wonderful  G I L  S  0  N 


ground  colors,  and  so  the  following  sug- 
gestions have  been  prepared  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  colors  to  select: 

Black  will  take  over  almost  any  other 
color. 

Very  dark  blue  gives  good  shades  over 
gray,  lavender,  lighter  blue,  green  or 
purple  and  other  light  colors  with  the  ex- 
ception of  yellow.  Do  not  use  over  yellow, 
orange  or  brown. 

Light  blue  should  be  applied  only  over 
white  or  very  light-colored  goods. 

Brown  may  be  applied  over  tan,  yellow, 
orange,  purple,  light  red  or  other  light 
colors.  It  will  not  produce  good  shades 
over  very  dark  green  or  blue. 

Crimson  or  other  bright  reds  may  be 
used  over  yellow,  red  or  white.  When 
used  over  brown  produce  catawba. 

Garnet  may  be  applied  over  any  light  or 
medium  colors. 

Gray  may  be  applied  successfully  over 
white  or  very  light-colored  fabrics  only. 

Green  may  be  applied  over  any  light- 
colored  cloth,  but  never  over  red  or  brown 
unless  a  very  dull  or  muddy  shade  is  de- 
sired. 

Purple  should  not  be  used  over  yellow, 
orange,  brown  or  green.  It  will  produce 
clear  shades  only  over  light  colors,  blue 
or  red. 

Consultation  of  any  good  direction  dye- 
ing booklet  will  shed  further  light  on  this 
subject. 

Many  women  have  never  tried  to  dye 
materials  simply  because  it  seemed  to  be 
at  first  glance  too  much  trouble.  Living 
under  pre-war  conditions,  when  one  could 
pass  fairly  good-looking  garments  on  to 
less  fortunate  persons,  this  attitude  had  a 
certain  altruistic  side  which  justified  it. 
At  the  present  time  one  must  dye  certain 
light-colored  or  faded  garments  or  ap- 
pear needlessly  shabby  if  there  is  no  al- 
ternative but  to  wear  them. 

Different  fibres  require  different  kinds 
kind  of  dyes.  Be  sure  you  buy  the  correct 
kind  for  the  garment  or  material  you  ex- 
pect to  dye.  There  are  different  dyes  for 
silk  and  wool,  cotton  and  linen.  White 
goods  may  be  dyed  any  color,  and  colored 
goods  may  be  dyed  a  similar  color  or  a 
shade  darker  to  freshen. 

Prepare  the  cloth  by  brushing  and 
cleaning  first,  washing  if  possible  in  warm 
pure  soapsuds  and  rinsing  thoroughly  in 
water  of  the  same  temperature.  Have  a 
clean  washboiler  or  large  preserving  ket- 
tle for  the  dye  receptacle,  and  in  this  place 
the  required  amount  of  water.  Dissolve 
the  dye  in  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  which 
should  then  be  placed  in  the  lukewarm 
contents  of  the  boiler. 

It  is  easier  to  do  testing  on  samples  than 
to  change  the  color  after  the  whole  cloth 
has  been  dipped. 

All  pieces  to  be  dyed  should  be  dropped 
simultaneously  into  the  bath  or  the  in- 
tensity of  the  color  may  vary.  The  solu- 
tion should  then  be  brought  to  a  boil  and 
kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  aid  of 
wooden  sticks  until  the  required  time  of 
boiling  has  elapsed.  If  trimmings,  lin- 
ings, etc.,  are  to  be  used  with  the  material, 
they  should  be  dyed  at  the  same  time,  as 
it  is  always  difficult  to  reproduce  an  exact 
shade. 

If  you  wish  to  produce  darker  shades  or 
tints  of  the  same  color  for  trimmings 
merely  intensify  or  dilute  the  dye  bath 
One  way  to  determine  whether  the  end 
point  has  been  reached  is  to  fish  out  a  tiny 
sample  from  the  bath  and  drop  it  into 
clear  water.  If  the  color  is  fast  it  will  not 
stain  the  water  and  the  sample  will  be  the 
same  color  throughout.  The  goods  should 
then  be  lifted  out  on  sticks  and  dropped 
Continued  on  page  46 
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A  Cold  Pack  Canning  Movie 

Special  Care  and  Precautions  That  Insure  Success 


COLD  pack  canning  means  to  scald 
or  blanch  and  cold  dip  all  vege- 
tables, pack,  uncooked,  and  cook  in 
the  closed  jar. 

Scalding  is  a  familiar  term ;  in  canning 
it  is  understood  always  to  mean  immers- 
ing in  boiling  water,  or  steaming. 

Blanching  is  more  commonly  known  as 
parboiling.  It  means  that  the  product  is 
left  in  the  boiling  water,  or  the  steamer, 
for  a  longer  period  than  is  indicated  by 
scalding.  The  time  varies  for  different 
products. 

Cold-dip  means  plunging  at  once  into 
cold  water  and  out  again.  The  cold-dip 
makes  them  easier  to  handle,  separates 
the  skin  from  the  pulp,  firms  the  texture, 
and  coagulates  the  coloring  matter  so  it 
stays  near  the  surface,  giving  them  a 
rich,  red  color. 

Do  not  neglect  blanching  all  vegetables 
— most  fruits  should  not  be  blanched. 
Blanching  eliminates  objectionable  acids 
and  acrid  flavors.  It  also  shrinks  the 
product,  which  allows  more  to  be  placed  in 
the  jar.  Then  the  shock  due  to  the  sud- 
den change  from  hot  to  cold  and  back  to 
hot  again  seems  to  help  kill  any  bacteria 
or  organisms. 

All  vegetables  must  be  blanched  and 
cold  dipped.  Many  of  the  fruits  do  not 
need  blanching  but  those  which  are  scald- 
ed or  blanched  must  be  cold  dipped  at 
once. 

Anyone  can  can  any  product  by  the 
cold  pack  method.  Pack  the  product  un- 
cooked— close  the  jar — cook  it  in  the 
closed  jar. 

Pack  Carefully  and  Close.  The  jars, 
rubbers,  and  tops,  should  be  ready.  Glass 
jars  should  be  hot,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  breakage  in  setting  them  into 
the  hot  water. 

Add  Hot  Water  or  Syrup. — Hot  water 
for  vegetables,  hot  water  or  svrup-  for 
fruits.  Tomatoes  are  an  exception;  as  a 
large  part  of  the  tomato  is  water,  no  liquid 
is  needed.  Under  the  Pure  Food  Law 
canned  tomatoes  to  which  water  or  extra 


juice  has  been  added  are  considered 
adulterated.  This  is  intended  to  protect 
the  public  against  unscrupulous  canners 
who  might  slack  fill  the  can  with  tomatoes 
and  add  surplus  water  or  juice.  If  the 
tomatoes  are  to  be  sold,  therefore,  nothing 
should  be  added  except  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  or  a  teaspoon  full  of  salt  and  a  half 
spoon  of  sugar  per  quart,  for  seasoning. 
If  the  tomatoes  are  to  be  used  at  home 
they  may  simply  be  packed  close  together, 
or,  those  which  break  in  handling  may  be 
crushed  and  poured  over  the  whole  toma- 
toes to  fill  the  spaces.  Where  tomatoes 
are  to  be  used  as  stewed  tomatoes,  or 
for  soups,  they  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  as 
more  can  be  packed  in  the  same  space 
than  if  packed  whole,  but  do  not  fail  to 
can  some  whole  for  salads  and  exhibits. 

Test  all  Jars  and  Rubbers. — Imperfect- 
ly sealed  jars  are  probably  responsible  for 
more  spoiled  canned  goods  than  any  other 
one  cause.  Before  beginning  to  can,  fit  the 
tops  to  the  jars,  and  test  the  rubbers. 
Wash  the  jars,  and  rubbers  in  hot  soap- 
suds, rinse,  place  in  a  kettle  of  warm 
water  and  allow  it  to  come  to  a  boil. 
Leave  them  in  the  boiling  water  until  you 
are  ready  to  fill  them.  Rubbers  should  not 
be  boiled  to  sterilize  them,  but  cleaned  by 
washing  in  hot  water  to  which  a  little 
soda  has  been  added. 

Jars  do  not  need  to  be  full  in  order  to 
keep. — By  the  hot-pack  method  the  air  in 
a  jar  which  is  only  part  full  has  not  been 
sterilized,  and  may  contain  bacteria  which 
causes  the  product  to  ferment  or  mold. 
But  by  the  cold  pack,  the  air  in  the  jar  is 
sterilized  while  the  product  is  being 
sterilized,  and  if  the  jar  is  closed  before 
cooking,  a  single  spoonful  may  be  canned 
in  a  two-quart  jar  and  the  product  will 
keep  as  well  as  though  the  jar  was  full. 

Place  rubber  and  cover  on  jar — Fit  the 
rubber.  Use  good  rubbers  and  see  that 
they  lie  flat  and  fit  close  up  to  the  jar. 
Put  the  covers  in  place. 

Do  not  seal  glass  jars  tight — if  using 
screw  top  jars,  screw  the  cover  down  until 
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Stop  Cream  Waste! 


Cream  Means  Dollars 


TT  is  like  throwing  dol 

■*■    lars  away  to  waste 

%p    cream  these  days.     It  is 

£    worse  than  waste— it  is  a 

crime  Yet  good,  rich  cream 

is  being  fed  to  the  pigs  owing 

to  inferior  separation. 

Sweden   has    perfected  ,  the    most 

ical.   fastest   and    greatest 

.iving  cream  separator  ever 

This  is  world-famed 


labor-s 
made. 
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VSEEARATOR^** 


OVER  ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 
Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime 

You,  too,  can  save  all  your 
cream  with  the  Viking.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate.  Look 
up  the  Viking  dealer 

the  next  time  you  are  in  town.  See  the 

Viking  in  action. 

Get  These  Two  Free  Books 

They  are  packed  full  c  f  profit-making 

ideas,  methods,  systems  for   the  dairy 

farmer.     Write  for  thorn  light  now. 
Swedish  Separator  Co. 

Oepl.AC  507  So.  Wells  SI.,  Chicago,  III 
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it  catches,  then  turn  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
back ;  or  screw  with  the  thumb  and  little 
finger,  not  using  force,  but  stopping  when 
the  cover  catches.  If  using  vacuum  seal 
jars,  put  the  cover  on  and  the  spring  in 
place.  The  spring  will  give  enough  to 
allow  the  steam  to  escape.  In  using  glass 
top  jars  with  the  patent  wire  snap,  put 
the  cover  in  place,  the  wire  over  the  top, 
and  leave  the  clamp  up.  The  cover  on  a 
glass  jar  must  not  be  tight  while  the  pro- 
duct is  cooking,  because  the  air  will  ex- 
pand when  heated,  and  if  the  cover  is  not 
loose  enough  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape, 
the  pressure  may  blow  the-  rubber  out,  or 
break  the  jar. 

Set  in  cooker — After  the  products  are 
packed,  it  is  an  advantage  to  cook  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Time  lost  in  bringing 
the  contents  to  the  point  of  sterilization 
softens  the  product  and  results  in  inferior 
goods.  For  most  products,  we  pack  in  hot 
jars,  fill  with  hot  water  or  syrup,  have 
the  water  in  the  cooker  boiling  and  have 
enough  water  so  it  will  not  stop  boiling 
when  the  jars  are  set  in.  If  we  use  ordin- 
ary good  sense  in  handling  the  jars,  we 
will  have  no  breakage.  "But  tomatoes  are 
only  slightly  warmed  in  blanching,  and 
as  we  add  no  hot  water,  the  jar  is  not  hot 
enough  to  make  it  safe  to  set  it  directly 
into  boiling  water.  Jars  of  tomatoes 
should  be  set  in  warm  water  until  ready 
to  place  in  the  canner. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  special  out- 
fit to  do  cold  pack  canning.  A  common 
wash  boiler  found  in  nearly  every  home 
makes  a  good  cooker;  it  is  deep  enough, 
the  sjdes  are  straight  and  it  has  a  close- 
fitting  cover;  or  a  large  galvanized  pail 
with  cover,  such  as  used  for  garbage  pails, 
will  serve  the  the  purpose.  For  canning 
small  quantities,  a  tin  or  galvanized  water 
pail,  lard  can  or  coffee  can  are  good. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  cooker  is  used 
it  must  be  at  least  three  inches  deeper 
than  the  tallest  jar.  This  will  give  room 
for  the  rack  upon  which  to  set  the  jars 
and  an  extra  inch  and  a  quarter  so  it  will 
not  boil  over. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  cooker  at 
least  13  ar  14  inches  deep.  Jars  must  not 
set  directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooker. 
The  contents  will  become  overheated,  and 
in  overheating  there  is  danger  of  the  jars 
breaking.  Also,  when  the  jars  become 
overheated  part  of  the  contents  will  es- 
cape under  the  cover  and  be  lost.  To  pre- 
vent this  danger,  jar  holders  or  trays  are 
made  of  lath,  wire,  tin  or  perforated 
board.  The  tray  should  rest  on  the  slats 
so  that  it  will  be  raised  an  inch  above  the 
bottom  of  the  cooker.  This  will  allow 
water  to  circulate  freely  around  the  bot- 
toms of  the  jars. 

Cook  per  time-table — if  products  are 
undercooked  they  will  not  keep;  if  they 
are  overlooked  they  lose  flavor  and  tex- 
ture. Do  not  begin  to  count  time  until  the 
water  is  boiling. 

In  removing  jam  from  the  cooker — do 
not  expose  to  cold  drafts.  Do  not  set  in  an 
open  window;  drafts  might  break  the  jars. 

Examine  Rubbers,  Tighten  Covers. — 
Examine  rubbers  to  see  that  they  are  in 
place.  Sometimes  if  the  covers  are  screw- 
ed down  too  tight,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  from  the  inside  causes  the  rubber 
to  bulge  out.  Simply  loosen  the  cover  a 
thread  or  two  and  push  the  rubber  back 
into  place  and  then  tighten.  In  case  the 
rubber  does  not  seem  to  fit  well,  or  to  be 
a  poor  rubber,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one  and  the  jar  returned  to  the  cook- 
er for  five  minutes.  The  jars  should  be 
sealed      tight — covers      screwed      down, 
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TIME  TABLE  FOR  COLD  PACK 

Scald  Cook 

Fruits.             'Syrups               or  in 

Blanch  Boiler 

Apricots    1  S  :  1  W       lto2  Min.  16  Min. 

Blackberries     . .      1  S  :  1  W               No  16    " 

Blueberries     . . .      1  S  :  1  W              No  16    " 

Cherries     1 S  :  2  W              No  1«    " 

Cranberries     . . .     3  S  :  2  W              No  16    " 

Currants     1  S  :  1  W              No  16    " 

Gooseberries     . .      3  S  :  2  W              No  16    " 

Grapes     1 S  :  2  W              No  16    " 

Peaches     1  S  :  2  W       lto2  Min.  16    " 

Plums    1  S  :  1  W             No  16    " 

Raspberries    . . .      1  S  :  1  W              No  16    " 

Rhubarb    2  S  :  1  W       lto2  Min.  20    " 

Strawberries    . .      2  S  :  1  W               No  16    " 

Apples      1  S  :  2  W         1%  Min.  20    " 

Pears      1S:2W         1V2  Min.  20    " 

Pineapples    1  S  :  2  W          10  Min.  80    " 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes      2  Min.  30  Min. 

Corn     8    "  4  hrs.  or  1 

hr.  on  each 
of  3  succes- 
sive days. 

Pumpkins  or  Squash    10    "  2  Hrs. 

Spinach   or   Greens    15    "  1%    " 

Asparagus    10    "  1%    " 

Beans     10"  2    " 

Peas 10    "  2    " 

Cauliflower     5    "  1    " 

Beets    10    "  1    " 

Carrots    5    "  1%    " 

MEATS   AND   SOUPS. 

Beef    or    Pork    Roast  ortoil 

for  y<i  hr  4  hrs. 

Poultry     Boil  until  meat 

can  be  removed 

from  bones  4    " 

Fish      3  Min. 

Soup  Mixtures    No  L%    " 

*   IS   :1W  =  1    part    sugar    to    1    part  water. 

1  S  :  2  W=l    part    sugar    to    2    parts  water. 


clamps  put  in  place,    immediately    after 
they  are  removed  from  the  cooker. 

Invert  to  test  the  joint  and  cool — if 
the  seal  is  not  perfect,  correct  the  fault, 
and  return  the  jar  to  the  cooker  for  five 
minutes  if  hot,  ten  minutes  if  jar  is  cold. 

Do  not  invert  vacuum  seal  jars. — These 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  then  be 
tested  by  removing  the  spring  or  clamp, 
and  lifting  the  jars  by  the  cover  only. 
Lift  the  jar  only  a  half  inch,  holding  it 
over  the  table  so  that  in  case  the  lid  does 
not  hold  the  jar  and  contents  will  not  be 
damaged.  Or,  better  still,  tap  around  the 
edge  of  the  cover  with  a  rule.  An  imper- 
fect seal  will  cause  a  hollow  sound. 

Wrap  to  keep  out  light.  Store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place — do  not  spend  your  time 
canning  fruits  or  vegetables  and  then 
allow  them  to  spoil  because  of  improper 
handling  afterward.  Canned  goods  are 
best  kept  at  a  temperature  below  70  de- 
grees F. 

Have  everything  clean  and  sanitary. 
Absolute  cleanliness  is  necessary.  Dress, 
hands,  jars,  tables,  utensils,  everything 
used  about  the  work,  should  be  absolutely 
sanitary — sterilized  where  necessary  and 
scoured  clean  always.  The  room  must  be 
screened.  We  are  preparing  food  to  be 
eaten,  and  must  comply  strictly  with  all 
sanitary  requirements.  To  take  chances 
is  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  COLD  PACK  METHOD 

It  sterilizes  completely — prevents  any 
bacteria  getting  in. — If  the  product  is  put 
into  the  jar,  the  jar  closed,  and  the  pro- 
duct cooked  in  the  closed  jar,  we  are  cer- 
tain the  organisms  which  were  present 
are  killed;  and  the  sealed  jars  prevents 
any  bacteria  which  may  be  in  the  air  from 
getting  in  after  the  product  has  been 
cooked.  By  the  old  open-kettle  or  hot- 
pack  method,  it  is  impossible  to  know  that 
any  given  jar  or  product  is  perfectly 
sterilized.  Even  when  the  products,  the 
jars,  the  rubbers,  and  the  covers  have 


been  sterilized  there  is  still  danger  of 
bacteria  getting  in  while  the  cooked  pro- 
duct is  being  dipped  from  the  kettle  into 
the  jar. 

The  product  is  better — it  is  not  crushed, 
nor  cooked  until  it  is  mushed.  It  Saves 
Work  and  Time. — It  eliminates  entirely 
the  hot,  trying  work  of  dipping  from  the 
kettle  to  the  jar.  By  the  cold  pack  meth- 
od the  work  which  needs  care  is  a"i  done 
in  the  beginning  when  the  worker  is  fresh. 
Then  we  do  not  have  to  watch  the  pack 
all  the  time  it  is  cooking.  There  is  no 
danger  of  "burning  the  kettle." 

It  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  canning. 
We  no  longer  dread  the  canning  season. 
Canning  by  this  method  is  an  interesting, 
business-like  proposition;  not  drudgery. 
It  is  pleasanter  to  pack  fresh  vegetables 
in  a  cool  room,  than  to  pack  hot  vegetables 
in  a  hot  room. 


MY  BRAVE  AND  GALLANT  GENTLE- 
MAN 
Continued  from  page  37 

thumped,  and  roared  in  my  head  and  the 
weight  of  the  entire  universe  seemed  to  be 
lying  across  my  chest. 

I  struggled  weakly  to  free  myself,  and, 
as  I  recollected  gradually  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  I  put  out  my  hands.  They 
came  in  contact  with  something  cold  and 
clammy. 

It  was  the  bloody  face  of  Joe  Clark, 
who  was  lying  on  top  of  me. 

I  wriggled  and  struggled  with  the 
cumbersome  burden  that  had  been 
strangling  the  flickering  life  in  me. 
Every  effort,  every  turn  was  a  new  pain, 
but  all  my  hope  was  in  getting  free. 

At  last,  I  got  from  under  him  and 
staggered  to  my  knees.  I  was  a  very  babe 
for  weakness  then.  I  clutched  at  the 
tree-trunk  for  support  and  raised  myself 
to  my  feet.  I  looked  down  on  the  pale 
face  of  Joe  Clark,  as  he  lay  there,  the 
moon  on  his  face  disclosing  a  great  open 
gash  on  his  forehead. 

Evidently,  he  had  struck  the  tree,  face 
on,  with  the  same  impact  as  I  had  done 
backward. 

"Oh,  God!"  I  groaned.  "He  is' dead 
....  Joe  Clark  is.  .  .  " 

Then  the  blissful  mists  and  darknesses 
came  over  me  again  and  I  crumpled  to  the 
earth. 

To  be  Continued 


PLANNING  THE  FAMILY'S  WINTER 
CLOTHES 

Continued  from  page  44 

into  a  tub  of  clear  water.  Flat  pieces  can 
be  put  through  a  wringer,  but  a  complete 
garment  will  have  to  have  the  excessive 
moisture  squeezed  out  and  should  then  be 
placed  on  a  padded  hanger,  turned  and 
pulled  gently  from  time  to  time  as  it  dries 
to  prevent  it  from  sagging  out  of  shape. 
It  is  best  to  press  before  the  garment  or 
material  is  quite  dry.  Press  over  a  heavy 
material,  using  a  dark  cloth  for  dark 
fabrics  and  white  for  light  colored. 


Dairymen's  Convention 

A  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Dairymen's  Association  of  Western  On- 
tario was  held  on  the  Exhibition  grounds, 
C.  N.  E.,  Toronto,  Tuesday,  Sept.  3rd. 
The  invitation  of  the  city  of  London  to 
hold  the  52nd  Annual  Convention  and 
Winter  Dairy  Exhibition  in  that  cit"  was 
accepted  and  dates  arranged  for  Jan.  15th 
and  16th  next. 
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SUGAR-BEET  IN  ENGLAND 

By    Mark    Meredith. 

THE  history  of  the  attempted  introduc- 
tion of  the  sugar  beet  industry  into 
the  United  Kingdom  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  a  projected  industry  of  the 
first  importance  can  and  has  been  offered 
up  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Free 
Trade. 

In  the  sixties  of  last  century  James 
Duncan  first  grew  and  manufactured 
sugar  at  Lavenham,  but  apathy,  difficul- 
ties and  complete  lack  of  support  by  the 
then  government  of  the  day  killed  the 
enterprise.  Sugar  beet  throughout  Eur- 
ope in  those  days  yielded  at  the  most  7 
per  cent,  of  sugar. 

No  other  serious  attempt  to  establish 
the  industry  was  made  until  early  in  the 
present  century  in  England.  In  the 
meantime,  continental  producers,  by 
spending  millions  of  pounds  on  scientific 
research,  had  more  than  doubled  the  yield 
of  sugar  in  the  roots  and  the  tonnage  per 


acre.  But  about  the  year  1908  a  small 
body  of  beet  sugar  enthusiasts  began  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  problem  at 
home.  A  real  attempt  was  made  to  make 
a  sugar  beet  growing  centre  at  Sleaford. 
Contracts  were  obtained  from  farmers 
within  a  radius  of  20  square  miles  of  the 
projected  factory  at  Sleaford  to  grow 
over  3,000  acres  of  sugar  beet.  At  that 
time  a  revenue  tax  of  4s.  2d.  per  cwt.  on 
all  imported  sugar  was  in  force. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  promotors  that  the 
infant  industry  would  be  allowed  to  estab- 
lish itself  without  the  burden  of  an  excise 
equal  to  the  import  duty.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, met  the  proposition  with  a  point 
blank  refusal,  and  he  was  strengthened 
in  this  decision  by  the  unfortunate  sup- 
port he  got  from  cane  sugar  producers. 
In  spite  of  a  well  drawn  prospectus  with 
a  strong  board  and  with  everything 
for  immediately  starting  the  building  of 
the  factory,  the  public,  under  these  con- 
ditions, were  naturally  shy  of  investing 


their  money  and  the  public  issue  resulted 
in  absolute  failure.  Magnificent  crops  of 
sugar  beet  were  grown  round  the  Sleaford 
country  by  the  contracting  farmers,  in 
some  cases  up  to  50  acre  plots  averaging 
15  to  16  tons  to  the  acre  and  16  to  18  per 
cent,  sugar  in  the  roots.  The  farmers, 
many  of  whom  were  prosperous  men,  and 
willing  to  invest  money  in  the  factory, 
were  disgusted,  and,  in  spite  of  further 
attempts  in  later  years  to  resuscitate  on 
Sleaford  project  all  attempts  failed  on 
account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
who  maintained  their  intention  of  taxing 
any  British  sugar  beet  growing  scheme. 

A  few  years  later  the  Cantley  scheme 
came  into  being.  For  various  reasons 
which  need  not  be  discussed  the  ultimate 
result  was  a  hopeless  failure,  and  a  strong 
belief  was  consequently  created  amongst 
people  in  this  country  that  the  sugar  beet 
industry  could  never  be  made  a  success 
in  England. 

War  came,  and  with  sugar  at  5d.  to 
6d.  per  lb.,  and  difficult  to  get  at  that,  the 
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THIS  STYLISH  NORTHERN 
MUSKRAT  COAT  well  illus- 
trates the  very  special  offerings 
from  our  Fashion  Book.  It  is 
made  full  and  roomy  from  the 
finest,  most  carefully  matched 
Northern  skins.  60  inches  long, 
richly  lined  with  satin  Venetian, 
finished  with  arm  shields,  collar 
ruffle,  etc.  Deep  storm  collar  and 
lapels.  Sizes  34  to  44-  The 
MUFF  to  match  is  in  smart  melon 
shape,  silk  cuff  and  wrist  cord. 

M  703,  Coal  Delivered 
$1^3.50 

M  704,  Muff  Delivered 
$17.50 


Guaranteed 


"FromTmpperToWearer"BY  MAIL 

EASY — because  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  out  your  order  for  the  Fur  Garment  you  have 
selected  from  HALLAM'S  Fashion  Book  and  mail  it  with  the  money.  Your  furs  are 
sent  to  you  at  once — il  you  like  them,  keep  them — if  not  simply  send  them  back. 

PLEASANT — because  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  town — no  tiresome  trudging  through 
stores — no  urging  to  buy  by  anxious  sales  clerks — no  annoyance  or  bother. 

CHEAPER — because  you  save  the  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses — we  buy  the  skins 
direct  from  the  Trapper,  for  cash,  make  them  up  into  stylish  fur  garments  and  sell 
them  direct  to  you  by  mail  for  cash. 

The  thousands  of  pleased  people  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  who  have  purchased  Hallam's 
guaranteed  furs  by  mail,  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  values  given. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Copy  of  Hallanvs 

1313  WHPHEE 

A  beautifully  illustrated  Book  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing  a  wonderfully 
extensive  variety  of  the  newest  Furs  on  real  living  people,  over  300  articles  illustrated — all 
reproductions  of  genuine  photographs — it  also  gives  you  a  lot  of  valuable  information  about 
Furs  and  what  prominent  people  will  be  wearing  this  season. 

We  are  the  only  firm  in  Canada  selling  Furs  exclusively  by  mail — direct  from 
"  Trapper  to  Wearer  "  and  guaranteeing  them. 

You  must  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Hallam  's  Furs  or  send  them  back  and 
your  money  will  be  returned  in  full  at  once. 

The  coat  shown  here  is  taken  from  our  Fuf  Fashioa  Book  and  will  be  sent 
anywhere   in  Canada  on  receipt  of  money. 

Write  to  day  for  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919  Fur  Fashion  Book— it  will  save  you 
money.  Address  in  full  as  below 

No.  418 

HALLAM 
Building 
TORONTO 
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British  Sugar  Beet  Society  came  into  be- 
ing. Most  of  the  leading  supporters  of 
sugar  beet  joined  the  society  and  a  strong 
committee  was  formed.  Under  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  Sir  Beville  Starrier, 
and  the  able  and  energetic  secretary  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Alfred  Wood,  it  has  never 
looked  back,  and  a  scheme  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  has  now  been  started: 
That  is  to  say  the  society,  by  means  of 
a  grant  by  the  Development  Commis- 
sioners, has  acquired  its  own  estate  at 
Kelham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  where 
it  will  grow  its  own  beet,  and  own  its  fac- 
tory, thus  bringing  it  on  to  a  sound  profit- 


making  basis,  getting  its  profits  not  only 
from  the  growing  of  the  roots. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  estate  of 
ordinary  producers  will  by  the  intensive 
nature  of  the  successful  cultivation  of 
sugar  beet  double  the  capital  value  of 
the  land  inside  five  years. 

The  Kelham  estate  is  close  upon  6,000 
acres,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  beet,  being  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  a  navigable 
river.  The  factory  will  be  on  the  estate. 
There  are  two  main  railways  with  several 
large,  towns  within  a  few  miles  to  take  the 
produce  of  the  factory.    It  is  a  good  root- 


growing  country  and  a  factory  will  be 
erected   of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  a 
large    tonnage  of  roots,    which    can    be 
grown  by  the  farmers  around,  in  addition 
to  the  produce  of  the  estate. 

Although  it  has  taken  a  war  to  convince 
the  government  of  the  necessity  of  start- 
ing this  industry,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  they  have  at  last  con- 
sented to  make  grants,  which,  added  to 
the  expected  loan  capital,  will  amount  to 
£500,000,  for  this  first  scheme  which  the 
British  Sugar  Beet  Society  has  started. 
The  government  has  accepted  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  the  society. 
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Paroid  Protection 

HEAT--COLD— RAIN— FIRE 

pROTECT  your  buildings  with  Paroid,  the  long  life 
-■-  roofing,  the  asphalt-saturated  ready  roofing,  the  roofing 
with  the  label  shown  on  the  left. 

NEPONSET  0 

Paroid 

ROOFING 

So  many  have  the  idea  that  any  roll  roofing  is  Paroid. 
That's  a  bad  mistake  to  make — a  costly  error.  Look  for 
the  roll  with  the  Paroid  label. 

If  you  have  new  buildings  to  roof,  or  old  ones  that  need  rc-roofing, 
NOW  is  the  time  for  you  to  become  acquainted  with  Paroid,  One  roof 
will  convince  you.     You  will  join  the  ranks  of  Paroid  enthusiasts. 

Made  In  three  colors— Grey;  and  Slate-surfaced  Red  and  Green. 
Use  Nefionset  Twin  Shingles  for  roofing  residences. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers. 

BIRD  &  SON,  Limited,  Head  Office,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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The  Why  of  a  Port  Burwell  Big  Barn 


Some  Unique  Arrangements  to  Save  Labor 
His  Own  Lighting  Plant 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 


He  Has 


A  BARN  that  is  never  full  sounds  like 
an  extravagance,  but  when  the  writer 
tried  to  get  its  owner  to  admit  this,  it  was 
absolutely  without  success.  "I  like  to  be 
comfortable  and  able  to  move  around  in 
it,"  he  said.  And  unquestionably  he  can, 
in  this  monster  barn. 

It  is  on  Lakeside  Farm,  owned  by  F.  A. 
Smith,  of  Port  Burwell,  on  a  farm  of 
100  acres.  The  barn  is  45  x  100  feet  with 
an  addition  40  x  40  completing  a  "T" 
shape,  and  40  feet  high.  Metal  clad,  and 
decorated  with  neat  gable  openings  in  the 
hip    roof,    it   forms    a    particularly    neat 


that  if  a  man  is  handling  his  crops  and 
stock  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
he  will  sooner  be  able  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable home  for  his  family.  If  he  tied 
his  money  up  in  a  good  house,  which  is  a 
luxury,  he  might  be  preventing  himself 
from  doing  so  well  by  the  stock — and  he 
would  be  the  loser  in  that  game." 

In  picturing  the  farm  for  the  eyes  of 
strangers  it  would  be  best  to  explain  that 


STs 
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"    The    barn    under    construction. 

,Mr.  Smith  does  not  condemn  his  family 
to  discomfort.  The  house  is  cosy  and^jpm- 
fortable,  there  are  a  number  of  el^ant 
driving  traps  for  the  light  horses  which 
he  raises,  and  a  reformed  corn  crib  has 
turned  garage  to  a  luxurious  big  8-cylin- 
der  automobile.  We  imagine  that  it  would 
be  as  possible  to  live  comfortably  on  his 
farm  as  in  any  city  block  and  more  so! 

"I'm  the  only  Smith  in  Canada,"  was 
his  astounding  declaration,  but  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Smiths  of  his  connection, 
who  three  generations  ago  hewed  the 
farm  out  of  the  magnificent  forest;  and 
the  fourth  generation  is  now  coming 
along. 

The  accompanying  sketch  gives  some 
conception  of  the  arrangement  of  the  cow 
stable,  which,  as  Mr.  Smith  points  out, 
leaves  room  to  dxive  a  wagon  behind  the 
cattle  and  through  the  horses'  box,stalls, 
to  clean  the  stables,  and  an  exceptionally 
wide  space  down  the  centre.  The  silo  is 
built  into  the  barn,  and  pushes  its  10  x  40 
length  up  toward  the  roof  of  the  high 
barn,  but  fails  to  reach  the  top  by  a  good 
deal. 

The  stables  are  10  feet  high  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  built  of  hollow  concrete  blocks, 
the  full  size  of  the  barn,  and  well  lighted 
with  windows  in  the  walls  and  doors. 
Ventilation  is  provided  by  the  silo  chute 
which  leads  the  foul  air  to  the  top  of  the 
barn  and  thence  to  the  outer  air  through 
ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  unusual 
height  of  the  stable,  together  with   the 


barn,  the  true  dimensions  of  which  are 
lost  at  a  distance  by  the  uniform  propor- 
tions of  the  structure. 

Mr.  Smith  has  very  decided  opinions  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  a  fine  house  and  a 
fine  barn,  which  he  has  put  into  practice 
on  his  own  farm.  "You  make  more  money 
out  of  your  barn  than  your  house,"  he 
said,  when  asked  if  he  had  a  large  barn 
for  the  comfort  it  gave  him  in  handling 
his  stock,  rather  than  for  the  extra  profits 
it  might  bring  him. 

(The  barn  cost  him  $6,000  when  it  was 
built  ten  years  ago,  and  would  cost  double 
that  to  erect  to-day) . 

"A  man  should  build  a  good  barn  before 
he  builds  a  good  house,"  he  continued  to 
outline  his  opinions.  "He  should  take 
thought  for  the  comfort  of  his  stock  be- 
fore he  does  that  of  himself." 

"Then  you  think  a  man  should  consider 
his  stock  more  than  he  does  his  family?" 
we  had  the  temerity  to  ask. 

"No,  it  isn't  that;  but  an  old  house  can 
be  kept  warm  with  a  fire,  and  can  be 
made  more  convenient  than  a  poor  barn. 
There  will  be  quite  a  waste  in  grain 
spoiled  and  stock  lost  if  there  are  not  good 
buildings  to  house  them. 

"And  then,  there   is  the  further  fact 


A  view  of  the  Smith  barn  at  Port  Burwell,  Ont.     The  owner  believes  in  building  a  good  barn  before 
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Big  Spare-Time  Money 
For  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  repre- 
sentatives— who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00 
extra  cash  each  month  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  their  present  duties 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does 
not  require  previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send 
me  your  proposition." 

Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   Limited 

143  University   Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 


ample  space  of  the  wide  alleys,  increases 
the  air  space  per  head,  so  that  the  stable 
is  never  full  of  moist,  foul  air,  Mr.  Smith 
says  economy  of  space  was  no  consider- 
ation with  him,  and  this  is  one  favorable 
result. 

A  unique  arrangement  is  so  placed  that 
it  can  swing  down  over  the  cattle's  back. 
It  consists  of  a  horizontal  board,  suspend- 
ed on  edge  from  two  boards  hinged  to  the 
ceiling.  Slots  are  cut  in  the  upright 
boards,  and  the  horizontal  one,  (which 
covers  the  space  occupied  by  five  or  six 
cattle)  can  be  adjusted  to  just  clear  the 
backs  of  the  cows,  being  held  by  bolts 
slipped  through  holes. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  unique,  but  it  is, 
Mr.  Smith  declares,  splendidly  effective. 
It  is  to  keep  the  cows  from  humping  their 
backs,  and  dropping  the  manure  on  the 
raised  part  of  the  floor  where  they  are  to 
lie  down  later.  In  this  way  all  manure, 
he  says,  is  deposited  in  the  gutter,  and  it 
is  easier  to  keep  the  cattle  and  stable 
clean!  Soon  the  cows  learn  which  is  the 
best  behavior,  and  there  is  then  no  need 
to  use  the  affair,  which  swings  forward 
and  is  attached  to  the  framework  of  the 
stanchions  until  needed  again. 

The  stable  fittings  are  all  of  wood,  but 
without  the  effect  of  darkening  the 
stable  unduly.  At  night  the  whole  build- 
ing may  be  brilliantly  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity from  the  private  plant,  which  also 
serves  the  other  buildings  on  the  farm, 
and  illuminates  the  barnyard.  The  plant 
supplies  65  lights,  and  cost  $900,  complete, 
when  installed  two  years  ago.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  house  for  separating  the  milk 
and  churning,  running  the  electric  washer 
and  ironing. 

Another  unusual  idea  is  carried  into 
nractice  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  uses  light 
horses  for  all  the  farm  work,  having  13 
head  in  all,  including  a  fine  big  German 
coach  horse.  He  testifies  that  his  light 
horses  will  outwork  much  heavier  animals, 
and  are  much  quicker,  for  instance,  in 
turning  the  binder  at  the  end  of  the  field, 
so  that  actually  more  work  is  done  than 
with  those  of  the  heavier  breeds. 

His  horses  are  not  fat,  but  they  are  able 
to  put  a  good  days  work  behind  them.  A 
single  team  was  engaged  in  drawing  in 
oats  when  the  writer  saw  them,  but  a 
three-horse  team  is  used  for  the  heavier 
work,  such  as  cutting  oats,  seeding  and 
plowing,  etc.  The  work  horses  are  kept 
in  a  part  of  the  stable  tightly  boarded  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  large  stable,  in  order 
to  shelter  them  while  heated  from  the 
drafts  that  blow  around  it.  The  necessity 
for  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  main 
drawbacks  to  the  large  stable. 

In  addition  to  the  13  horses,  he  carries 
73  head  of  sheep  and  20  cattle,  some  of 
which  are  kept  on  other  farms  which  he 
controls. 


INSTALLED   A    LIGHTING   PLANT 

MR  SMITH'S  electric  lighting  plant  is 
marvellously  simple,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  serving  isolated  farms.  The  \xk- 
h.p.  air-cooled  engine  is  located  in  one 
corner  of  the  coach  house,  with  the  16 
storage  batteries  mounted  on  adjacent 
shelves.  It  has  sufficient  capacity  to 
carry  37  20-watt  lamps  indefinitely  with 
the  engine  running,  or  for  a  shorter 
period  on  the  batteries. 

Wires  lead  away  from  the  engine  to 
the  house,  out  through  the  barn,  and  to 
the  pig  pens,  corn  crib,  etc.  The  plant 
has  capacity  to  deliver  electricity  a 
longer  distance  than  Mr.  Smith's  ar- 
rangement calls  for,  up  to  700  or  even 
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1,000  feet,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 

wire. 

Every  day  or  so  when  the  stable 
work  is  being  done  Mr.  Smith's  son 
moves  a  little  lever  on  the  side  of  the 
engine  (engine  and  dynamo  are  mounted 
on  the  one  base  and  built  into  a  single 
unit)  and  it  runs  until  the  batteries  are 
fully  charged,  when  it  automatically  is 
shut  off.  "I  generally  charge  the  bat- 
teries up  a  little  stronger  than  that," 
said  Mr.  Smith,  "by  throwing  in  the 
switch  again  and  letting  it  run  until 
it  stops  the  second  time.  I  think  it 
keeps  the  batteries  better." 

There  is  no  cranking,  the  simple  move- 
ment of  a  small  lever  which  can  be 
operated  very  easily  starts  the  motor, 
and  as  soon  as  the  engine  begins  to  hit 
the  batteries  begin  to  charge  again.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  run  the  engine  a  short 
time  daily,  to  store  the  juice  up  in  the 
batteries. 

"How  does  it  compare  with  coal  oil 
lamps  for  lighting  purposes?"  Mr.  Smith 
was  asked. 

"They  claim,"  he  replied,  "that  it  will 
give  four  times  as  much  light  from  a 
gallon  of  coal  oil  as  the  coal  oil  lamps 
will,  and  I  know  it  is  cheaper.  But 
still,  we  use  a  great  deal  more  light  than 
we  used  when  depending  on  lamps  and 
lanterns,  so  it  comes  down  to  a  question 
of  convenience  more  than  economy." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while?" 
he  was  then  asked. 

"You  bet  I  do.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
without  the  electric  lights  now  that  I 
have  them." 

The  plant  has  sufficient  power  to  oper- 
ate up  to  a  V2  h.p.  electric  motor,  to 
pump  water,  or  operate  a  washing  ma- 
chine, milking  machine,  or  do  anything 
that  «an  be  done  by  hand.  Mr.  Smith 
has  not  harnessed  it  to  a  pump,  but 
claims  that  it  will  pump  water  from  any 
depth  if  attached  to  the  proper  pump, 
and  do  it  economically.  But  he  has  a 
small  motor,  and  uses  it  for  running 
the  cream  separator  and  washing  ma- 
chine, eliminating  drudgery  to  just  that 
extent   in  the  home. 

In  short,  he  enjoys  practically  all  the 
convenience  of  the  hydro-electric  service, 
and  can  walk  into  his  barn  by  any  en- 
trance, turn  a  switch  and  flood  the  floor 
with  light.  "My  last  barn  was  burned 
with  lightning,"  he  says,  "but  there  is 
no  danger  of  this  one  being  burned  by 
an  overturned  lantern,  and  that  is  some- 
thing." 


CHEATING  THE  BOTTLE  BABY 

Continued  from  page  24 

pound  a  week;  from  the  time  he  weighs 
about  fourteen  pounds  until  he  is  a  year 
old  he  should  gain  at  least  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  each  month;  from  twelve 
months  till  thirty-six  months  the  rate  is 
about  half  a  pound  a  month.  If  condi- 
tions about  feeding  the  baby  are  right 
he  will  gain  in  weight  as  naturally  as  he 
breathes,  hence  the  value  of  regular 
weighing  to  check  the  food.  Lack  of 
gain  in  weight  generally  means  but  one 
thing;  that  the  nourishment  in  the  food 
should  be  increased^  And  if,  in  addition 
the  baby  is  restless  and  fretful  but  other- 
wise healthy  you  may  be  quite  certain 
that  if  you  are  not  to  cheat  him  out  of 
his  right  to  a  sound  body  you  certainly 
must  give  him  a  greater  percentage  of 
milk  in  his  bottle. 


a  Wag 


on 


< 
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END  a  post  card  or  letter  to  the  nearest 
*^  branch  house  address  given  below  and  ask 
for  a  McCormick  wagon  folder.  Take  this  folder 
with  you  when  you  go  to  buy  a  wagon  and  com- 
pare the  construction  features  of  the  McCormick 
with  those  of  any  other  wagon  you  may  be  asked  to  bay. 

First,  note  the  number  of  steel  plates  used  to  protect  the 
wood  of  the  wagon.  A  steel  plate  can  be  replaced  easily  at  little 
expense,  while  worn  wood  parts  usually  mean  a  new  wagon. 

How  is  the  wagon  braced?  The  omission  of  a  brace  here 
and  there  reduces  the  cost  of  building,  but  what  does  it  do  to 
the  strength  of  the  wagon? 

Notice  the  size  of  the  hounds  and  reach,  that  take  the 
strain  of  dumping  at  the  elevator. 

Compare  the  folding  end  gate,  link  end  rods  and  grain- 
tight  box  with  others. 

What  about  the  wheel  and  skein  construction?  See  the 
folder  and  make  your  own  comparisons.  We  believe  you 
will  then  buy  a  McCormick  wagon. 

The  McCormick  dealer  has  a  full  line  of  farm  wagons,  one- 
horse  wagons,  lorries,  dump  wagons  and  carts,  spring  wagons, 
trucks,  and  sleighs  for  you  to  choose  from.  See  him  before 
you  buy. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST — Brardon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alto.,  Edmonton,  Alta..  Estevan,  Sask  .  Lethbridge. 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford.  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask..  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorklon,  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton.  OdL,  London,  Ont,  Montreal.  Que.,  Ottawa,  Onl.,  Quebec.  Que- 

St.  John.  N.  B. 
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Shorthorn  Heifers 
Wanted 


I  want  a  few  heifer  calves  or  yearlings,  purebred  short- 
horns, from  good  milking  strains. 

Must  come  from  good  milking  stock  and  be  right  in 

every  way. 

Write  stating  best  terms  with  descriptions. 

Box  38,  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

143-153  University  Ave.  -  -  TORONTO 
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Make 
and  Sell 
CIDER 

! 


Mount  Gilead  Cider 
or  Grape  Juice  Press 

will  make  you   big  profits. 

They  will  produce  ten  to  four  hun- 
dred barrels  per  day.  Thousands 
are  making  big  money  with  these 
presses.     WHY   NOT  YOU? 


Home  Cooker 


National  Junior  No.  1 

Preserve  and  Sell  Your  Surplus 
Fruit  and  Vegetables 

There  will  be  a  big  demand  for  well  pre- 
served goods  this  coming  winter.  Old 
methods  of  preserving  are  too  costly,  and 
slow ;  our  methods  save  time,  fuel  and 
fruit.  Buy  the  Home  Cooker.  It  will 
prove   a   big   money    maker   for   you. 

Write  quickly  for  information.  We  have 
larger  sizes   for   all   purposes. 

The  Brown,  Boggs  Company,  Limited 
Hamilton,    Ontario 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  7  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers. 
Brick.  Block,  Tile  Machines, 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,    Limited 

181    Spadina    Ave., 

Toronto 


TN  how  many  homes  in  your  locality 
-*-  could  you  introduce  MacLean's? 
Tell  us  and  we  will  show  you  how  you 
can  profit  by  it. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
143  University  Avenue         -        TORONTO 


Horticulture  &  Gardening 


Leaves   Worth   Saving 

By   Mark    Meredith. 

In  this  period  of  general  economy  and 
of  war  gardening,  the  leaves  that  fall 
from  city  trees  should  not  be  burned.  A 
pile  of  dry  leaves  makes  a  pretty  bonfire, 
but  the  same  pile  of  leaves  put  where  the 
wind  will  not  scatter  them,  weighted  with 
a  few  shovels  of  earth  over  them,  if  that 
is  necessary,  will  keep  until  next  spring, 
when  fertilizers  are  needed  for  the  gar- 
den. Those  who  intend  to  plant  gardens 
next  spring  will  do  well  to  conserve  the 
leaves  they  rake  from  their  own  lawns, 
or  any  leaves  anyone  will  allow  them  to 
rake  up  and  cart  away. 


Digging  the  Potatoes 
By    Ivor    G.   Bice. 

Now  that  the  potato  harvesting  is  al- 
most due  and  the  crop  promises  to  be,  in 
most  cases,  a  fairly  good  one,  everyone  is 
trying  to  think  of  ways  to  lighten  the 
back-breaking  job.  For  those  who  use  the 
plow  both  for  planting  and  harvesting,  as 
most  farmers  do,  the  following  method 
will  be  found  to  make  the  work  much 
easier  and  more  quickly  done.  Take  one 
section  of  diamond  harrows  and  fasten 
it  to  the  end  of  the  double  tree  so  that  it 
follows  the  plow.  The  plowman  will  not 
find  this  at  all  in  his  way,  and  it  will  lay 
the  potatoes  out  in  a  neat  row,  so  that  both 
time  and  fingers  are  saved  in  the  picking 
up.  Moreover,  even  when  the  ground  is 
hard  and  bumpy,  as  was  the  case  in  our 
section  last  fall,  this  method  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  usual  second 
harrowing  with  the  tiresome  picking  up 
of  the  scattered  potatoes.  This  year,  if 
the  ground  remains  as  nice  as  it  now  is,  I 
anticipate  that  this  method  of  working 
will  mean  a  great  saving  of  both  time  and 
labor. 

Winter   Storing   Vegetables 

Vegetables  that  can  be  stored  for  winter 
use  in  the  fresh  state  are  carrots,  beets, 
parsnips,  salsify,  turnips,  rutabagas, 
potatoes,  onions,  kohl-rabi,  cabbage,  cel- 
ery, squash,  pumpkins  and  tomatoes. 

Vegetables  that  are  slightly  immature 
are  better  for  storage  than  those  thor- 
oughly mature  as  they  are  of  better  qual- 
ity and  keep  longer.  Vegetables  for  stor- 
age should  be  harvested  carefully  to  avoid 
bruising  and  should  contain  no  diseased 
or  rotten  spots. 

Proper  temperature,  moisture  content 
and  ventilation  are  essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful storing  of  vegetables.  Practically 
all  vegetables — except  squash  and  pump- 
kins should  be  given  a  low  temperature. 
Root  crops  may  be  kept  plump  and  fresh 
by  covering  them  with  moist  sand  or  soil 
or    by    keeping    the    atmosphere    moist. 
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Celery  should  be  planted  close  together  in 
boxes  containing  several  inches  of  sand  or 
soil  which  should  be  kept  moist  constantly. 
This  keeps  it  alive  and  induces  the  tender 
stalks  to  grow.  Celery  can  be  kept  until 
after  Christmas  by  this  method.  Pars- 
nips and  salsify  roots  can  be  left  in  the 
ground  over  winter  to  be  dug  early  in 
spring. 

Squash  and  pumpkin  should  have  a  tem- 
perature from  40  deg.  to  60  deg.  F.  and  a 
dry  atmosphere.  Tomatoes  that  are  still 
green  or  only  partly  colored  at  the  time 
the  first  frost  threatens  may  be  stored  by 
pulling  the  vines,  hanging  them  in  a  warm 
place  in  the  cellar  and  picking  off  the 
tomatoes  as  they  ripen,  or  by  picking  the 
tomatoes  from  the  vine  and  laying  them 
away  in  a  cool  place  to  ripen. 

Root  crops,  cabbage,  celery  and  onions 
will  tolerate  a  considerable  amount  of 
frost,  though  they  should  be  protected 
from  frost  as  much  as  possible.  When 
vegetables  are  frosted  in  the  field  they 
should  not  be  handled  till  thoroughly 
thawed  out,  which  should  be  done  slowly. 
If  frozen  in  storage  most  of  these  vege- 
tables may  be  utilized  if  used  promptly 
after  being  thawed  out. 


Keeping  Biennial  Vegetables  For  Seed 

By  the  term  "biennial"  vegetable  is 
meant  one  which  takes  two  seasons  to  pro- 
duce seed,  writes  the  Dominion  Horticul- 
turist in  a  leaflet  giving  advice  on  the 
"Selection  and  Wintering  of  Biennial 
Vegetables  for  Seed"  which  can  be  had 
free  from  the  publications  branch,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.  The 
vegetables  must  be  stored  over  the  first 
winter  and  replanted  for  seed  production 
the  following  spring.  Some  well-known 
vgetables  of  this  class  are  beets,  cabbage, 
carrots,  celery,  parsnips,  salsify  and 
turnips.  Seed  from  these  can  easily  be 
grown  in  Canada  if  the  vegetables  to  be 
so  used  are  kept  in  good  condition  over 
the  winter.  Unless  a  rigid  selection  is 
made  each  year  of  specimens  which  are 
true  to  type,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  crop  will  be  not 
true  to  type;  hence  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  well-shaped,  medium-sized 
roots,  typical  of  the  variety  of  beets,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  salsify,  and  turnips,  firm- 
headed  cabbage  true  to  type,  firm  stalked 
and  disease-resistant  plants  of  celery,  and 
firm,  shapely  onion  bulbs.  If  this  is  done 
and  varieties  are  kept  far  enough  from 
others  so  that  they  will  not  cross  the  crop, 
Canadian  grown  seed  should  compare 
favorably  with  imported  seed  in  regard 
to  purify  as  it  does  in  other  character- 
istics. 

The  methods  of  wintering  vegetables 
for  seed  will  vary  in  different  parts  of 
Canada,  but  in  most  places  it  will  be  nec- 
essary  to   give    them    some    protection. 
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When  possible,  it  is  best  to  store  them  in 
a  frost-proof  cellar.  But,  if  necessary, 
the  vegetables  may  be  stored  outs'de,  both 
in  small  and  in  large  quantities,  except 
in  the  case  of  onions,  which  must  be  kept 
cry,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  where  there 
is  little  or  no  frost. 


Demand  For  Farm  Implements  in  Scot- 
land 

By     Consul     Rufus     Fleming. 

The  shortage  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  Scotland,  due  to  trade  restric- 
tions and  transportation  difficulties,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  extraordinary  price  real- 
ized at  a  sale  held  recently  near  Edin- 
burgh when  the  farm  machines,  etc.,  used 
by  the  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agri- 
culture were  offered  at  auction.  Binders 
and  mowers  and  reapers  sold  for  50  to  75 
per  cent,  more  than  the  price  originally 
paid.    A  hayrake  which  cost  £10  ($48.66) 


when  new  brought  £21  10s.  ($104.63).  A 
fanner,  costing  £9  ($43.80),  sold  for  £24 
($116.80),  while  a  drill,  which  had  been 
purchased  for  £18  ($87.60),  realized  £38 
10s.  ($187.36).  Farm  carts  sold  for  £21 
($102.20)   to  £23   ($111.92). 


Candy  Makers  On  Half  Rations 

Candy  manufacturers  in  Canada  have 
used,  in  the  past,  eleven  per  cent,  of  all 
the  sugar  consumed  in  Canada.  This  has 
been  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  5%  per 
cent,  by  the  Canada  Food  Board,  owing 
to  the  sugar  situation. 


Inspect  Your  Silo 

Farmers  who  have  had  experience  with 
ensilage  are  urging  all  silo  owners  to  in- 
spect their  silos  this  fall  before  filling. 

Wherever  a  crack  occurs  in  the  wall 


of  a  silo,  air  is  admitted  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ensilage  always 
spoils  near  the  opening.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  tightening  the  hoops  on 
stave  silos  sufficiently  to  close  all  of  the 
cracks,  by  tacking  tin  over  knotholes  or 
other  openings  of  small  size  and  by  plas- 
tering cracks  and  openings  in  concrete 
and  block  silos. 

If  the  surface  of  the  concrete  wall  has 
become  rough,  it  can  be  easily  removed 
by  whitewashing  with  cement.  If  a 
metal  silo  is  used,  silo  men  recommend 
the  application  of  a  coat  of  paint. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  will  have  their 
silage  machinery  in  perfect  repair  before 
filling  time.  One  of  the  most  important 
matters  to  watch  is  the  knives.  They 
should  be  sharp  and  ready  for  use.  Most 
farmers  now  have  an  extra  set  or  two  of 
knives  so  that  they  can  be  changed  dur- 
ing the  filling  season  without  stopping  to 
sharpen. 


Kerosene,  the  Cheap  Fuel 

Here's  the  Genuine  Kerosene  Engine  that  Gets  More  Power 

IT  has  been  calculated  that  with  an  engine  you  can  grind  your  grain 
for  less  than  2  cents  per  cwt.,  fill  your  silo  for  about  $2.50,  separ- 
ate and  churn  from  12  cows  for  1%  cents  per  day,  and  pump  your 

water  for  about  a  cent  a  day.  Unlike  other  kinds  of  power,  the  Engine  stops  being 
an  expense  the  moment  you  finish  the  job.  These  figures  are  based  on  gasoline 
as    fuel.      Kerosene  is  even  cheaper — if   used    in    a  real  Kerosene    burning    engine.      The 

Renfrew  Kerosene  Engine 


is  a  true  coal  oil  burning  engine,  designed 
for  coal  oil,  not  adapted.  Built  on  prin- 
ciples applying  particularly  to  kerosene, 
it  gets  the  last  ounce  of  power  out  of  every 
gallon  with  minimum  carbon  trouble. 

No  adapted  engine  can  get  the  vapor- 
ized kerosene  into  the  combustion  cham- 
ber warm  enough  because  such  engines 
are  built  on  gasoline  principles.  But 
the  Renfrew  is    a  real   Kerosene   burner; 

it  gets  the  vapor- 
ized fuel  to  the 
right    place    quick 

and  hoi.  Thus  it 
gets  the  full  power 
from  both  the  com- 
pression and  explosion 
of  the  vapor. 

The  Real  kerosene 
engine  demands  a  fat 
spark,  must  have  it. 
The  Webster  oscillat- 
ing magneto  and  ig- 
niter   is    designed   es 


pecially  for  Kerosene.  It  provides  the  proper  spark. 
The  special  kerosene  mixer  equipped  with  auxiliary 
air  valve,  ensures  properly  mixed  charge  for  either 
full  or  light  loads.  In  short,  the  Renfrew  is 
built  for  1C0  per  cent.  Kerosene  efficiency — and 
gets  it. 

The  Renfrew  is  available  in  sizes  from  3  to  14 
h.p.  on  skids,  or  mounted  on  wheels.  Our  calague 
describes  these  and  many  other  interesting  features 
Write  for  it  today. 


Renfrew  Jr. 


Gasoline    Engine 


VA   h.p. 


No  need  for  special 
shafting  for  reducing 
speed;  special  second- 
ary pulley  reduces 
speed  for  pump,  grind- 
stone or  cream  separ- 
ator. Write  for  cat- 
alogue. 


The   Renfrew   Machinery  Company,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works— RENFREW,  Ont.  Eastern  Branch— Sussex,  N.B. 

Other  lines  :  Happy  Farmer  Tractor,  Renfrew  Cream  Separators,  Renfrew  Truck  Scales.  300 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

QOTSWOLDS— A  NUMBER  OF  BREED- 
ing    ewes    for    sale,     Ewe    lambs    and 
a    few    rams.      Write    Grasmere    Farm,    75 
Hampton    Ave.,    Toronto. 


pOR   SALE— O.   I.   C.   SOWS   FROM   IM- 
ported  stock.     Goderich   Poultry   Farm, 
Goderich,    Ont. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
OK  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
"  loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming..  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply  Box 
C,    Farmers'    Magazine. 


HELP  WANTED 

A/rlDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  IN 
housework    in    Toronto.      Good    wages 
and    a    permanent    home.      Apply    B.     G. 
Newton,  c/o  Farmers'  Magazine. 


EARN  AN  EXTRA  $5 

YOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extro  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
hays  you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize 
you  to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for 
renewal  and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magaine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF     THIS     COLUMN. 


In   the  'Poultry  Yard 


Housing  Pullets  for  Winter  Laying 


By  J.  Ernest  Place 


THE  poultry  keeper  who  carries  over 
winter  all  the  pullets  he  raises  with- 
out careful  grading  and  culling  is  not  do- 
ing all  he  can  towards  economical  produc- 
tion. In  order  to  secure  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  pullets  should  be  graded 
and  culled  just  as  necessarily  as  potatoes 
or  apples.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
poultry  keeper  ever  raised  a  large  flock 
of  young  stock  in  which  there  were  none 
that  showed  undesirable  characters. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  all  the  pullets 
are  put  into  winter  quarters  just  because 
thty  are  pullets,  without  regard  for  the 
vitality  and  state  of  development  of  each 
individual,  the  good  producers  will  have  to 
pay  the  board  of  some  that  are  defective 
and  consequently  unprofitable. 

Feed,  labor  and  housing  room  must  not 
be  wasted  on  birds  that  do  not  show  indi- 
cations of  being  productive.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  care  in  selecting  birds  it  is 
possible  to  largely  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  flock,  as  a  result  of  retaining  the 
prospective  good  producers  and  discard- 
ing weak  or  immature  birds,  which 
usually  become  the  loafers  later.  When 
we  select  hens  for  breeding  (after  a 
season  of  laying)  we  are  guided  by  the 
effects  of  laying,  but  in  selecting  prospec- 
tive good  producers  from  pullets  which 
have  not  started  laying,  we  are  confined 
to  dealing  in  causes. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good 
egg  yield  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  each  individual  to  digest  large 
amounts  of  food.  While  there  are  some 
instances  of  heavy  eaters  and  generally 
strong  individuals  in  egg  breeds  being 
amongst  the  poor  producers  it  is  unusual 
to  find  light  eaters  amongst  the  heavy 
layers.  Of  course  there  is  some  variation 
in  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  indi- 
viduals in  proportion  to  their  state  of 
productiveness.  While  quite  recognizing 
the  impossibility  of  finding  two  indivi- 
duals alike  in  all  details  it  is  not  difficult 
to  separate  a  flock  of  pullets  into  three 
fairly  well  defined  grades.  The  object 
of  separating  the  flock  in  this  manner  is: 

1.  To  economise  stimulating  feeds  such 
as  milk  and  meat  scraps  by  witholding  or 
curtailing  their  use  for  such  birds  as  are 
not  combed  up  and  nearly  ready  to  lay. 

2.  To  allow  the  use  of  these  feeds  by 
birds  that  have  started  laying  or  are 
about  to  lay. 

3.  To  eliminate  individuals  which  do 
not  promise  being  profitably  kept. 

The  pullets  to  be  retained  are  divided 
into  two  lots,  the  first  grade  consisting 
of  early  hatched,  well  developed  birds.    In 


September  these  will  be  fairly  well 
"combed  up,"  have  good  plump,  meaty 
breasts  and  thighs.  The  eye  will  be 
prominent  and  clear,  the  beak  short  and 
stout,  and  the  plumage  smooth  and 
glossy.  The  shanks  are  usually  stout  and 
warm,  and  in  yellow  legged  varieties, 
they  are  of  deep  color.  Such  birds  as 
these  are  always  active  during  the  day 
and  go  to  roost  with  full  crops.  It  is 
among  such  as  these  that  specimens  of 
large  abdominal  development  so  desirable 
for  breeders  will  be  found.  Pullets  of  this 
grade  are  ready  for  housing  for  winter 
and  can  be  started  on  a  stimulating  ration 
containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  meat 
scraps. 

Birds  of  the  second  grade  show  many  of 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  of  the 
first,  but  are  not  so  well  developed.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  range 
longer  and  fed  a  larger  proportion  of 
grains. 

Pullets  of  the  third  or  cull  class  are  not 
difficult  to  recognize.  They  consist  of  late 
hatched  poorly  developed  birds  and 
usually  show  indications  of  low  vitality. 
They  do  not  offer  much  resistance  upon 
being  caught.  The  breast  and  thighs  are 
"flabby"  and  very  sparsely  meated.  The 
eye  is  receding  and  dull;  the  head  long 
and  flat,  and  the  beak  is  long,  slender  and 
pale.  The  bones  in  the  neck  are  easily 
felt  through  the  very  thin  skin.  The 
plumage  is  dull  and  rough.  Shanks  are 
slender,  pale  and  cold.  In  nearly  all  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  pullet  they  are  to 
be  found  on  the  perches  early  with  crops 
containing  very  little  feed. 

Assuming  that  the  pullets  have  received 
proper  attention  while  growing  and  are 
of  good  laying  stock,  the  proportion  of 
culls  should  not  be  more  than  five  per  cent. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  probability  of 
their  being  fed  at  a  loss,  there  is  danger 
of  susceptibility  to  disease,  thereby  in- 
volving risk  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
flock.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  that 
pullets  of  this  kind  are  isolated.  Such 
birds  after  a  very  retarded  growth  will 
perhaps  lay  a  few  eggs  in  the  spring,  but 
the  cost  of  feed,  the  danger  of  hatching 
their  eggs  and  thereby  reproducing  their 
kind,  would  be  much  more  serious  than  the 
loss  entailed  by  their  being  destroyed. 
Some  of  them  may  perhaps  be  disposed  of 
for  killing  but  they  cannot  be  profitably 
fattened. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  as  a 
general  principle  in  breeding  poultry  the 
desirable  is  to  be  attained  by  constantly 
eliminating  the  undesirable. 
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JAVAS,    DOMINIQUES    AND    BUCK- 
EYES 

By    A.     P.     Marshall. 

JAVAS  are  of  the  least  known  of  the 
American  breeds  although  they  are  of 
good  size  and  make  a  useful  fowl.  They 
are  composed  of  the  two  varieties,  black 
and  mottled.  They  present  the  extreme 
length  of  body  for  American  breeds  and 
have,  like  the  Rhode  Island  Red,  distinct 
lines  that  distinguish  this  long  full  bodied 
breed,  with  its  well  rounded  solid  frame. 

The  black  as  the  name  indicates  is 
solid  greenish  black  and  the  mottled  is 
mottled  black  and  white  with  black  pre- 
dominating. The  black  and  white  should 
be  quite  distinct  and  separate. 

The  breed  has  a  good  weight,  cock  birds 
weighing  9V2,  cockerels  8  lbs.,  hens  IVz 
lbs.,  and  pullets  6%  lbs.  The  comb,  face 
and  wattles  of  this  breed  are  red  and  feet 
and  legs  black  except  under  the  feet  which 
should  be  yellow.  The  large  body  makes 
them  very  good  table  fowl  although  the 
black  pin  feathers  and  dark  skin  and 
black  legs  lessen  their  value  as  market 
fowl.  We  do  not  recall  hearing  special 
claims  for  them  as  heavy  layers  but 
doubtless  like  most  other  breeds  this  may 
be  bred  into  strains  by  selection  and 
proper  handling. 

DOMINIQUES 

This  breed  might  almost  be  called  the 
rose-combed  barred  Leghorns  and  al- 
though it  is  about  one  quarter  heavier,  it 
resembles  somewhat  the  Mediterranean  in 
its  general  shape  characteristics.  The 
markings  have  not  been  bred  as  defined 
as  in  the  barred  rock  the  color  being 
roughly  a  slate  with  irregular  dark  and 
light  bars  throughout  the  entire  fowl, 
distinctness  of  marking  determining  the 
quality. 

A  neat  red  comb  of  the  Hamburg  type 
with  the  smooth  pointed  spike  pointed 
slightly  upward  makes  a  top  that  is  at- 
tractive and  with  the  graceful  lines  and 
flowing  tail  and  well  recognized  barring 
a  combination  is  formed  both  attractive 
and  useful. 

This  American  breed  could  make  a  first 
class  general  purpose  fowl  but  until  bred 
more  so  as  to  get  dependable  breeders 
will  be  likely  to  lack  general  popularity. 

BUCKEYES 

This  American  breed  of  rather  recent 
origin  has  been  making  big  strides  to  gain 
followers  and  with  considerable  success 
for  their  general  good  quality  and  attrac- 
tiveness have  been  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
owners  of  some  of  the  breed  and  cause 
them  to  speak  well  of  them  to  their  friends 
and  thus  spread  the  gospel  of  their  good 
services  and  value.  The  breed  originated 
in  Ohio  and  combines  the  blood  of  Cornish, 
Black  Breasted  Red  Game,  Buff  Cochin, 
and  Barred  Rock.  The  pedigree  of  origin 
surely  presents  characteristic  possibilities 
that  recommend  the  breed  to  one  who 
knows  breeds.  Possibly  the  Cornish  pre- 
dominates in  the  general  result,  the  pea 
comb  of  that  breed  being  retained  and 
the  stout  muscular  thighs  and  tight 
feathering  and  compact  build  give  that 
oriental  appearance  of  all  games  modified 
by  the  infusion  of  the  other  blood. 

They  are  of  good  weight,  cocks  weigh- 
ing 9  lbs.,  cockerels  8  lbs.,  hens  6%  lbs., 
and  pullets  5%  lbs.  The  carriage  is 
slightly  upright  and  makes  the  breed  dis- 
tinctive in  that  respect  from  other  Amer- 
ican breeds. 

Mahogany  bay  describes  the  plumage 
throughout  with  perhaps  slight  accentua- 
tion on  the  wing  bows  of  the  male.  Some 
black  may  appear  in  the  unexposed  flight 
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Keep  your  live  stock  healthy.  Your  horses, 
cows,  hogs  and  sheep  will  repay  you  in  increased 
production  and  work. 

Animal 
Regulator 

added  to  a  good,  nutritious  ration  every  day,  sup- 
plies just  what's  needed  to  turn  all  the  nourish- 
ment in  the  feed  into  firm  flesh,  rich  milk,  etc. 
"Pratts"  is  a  mild,  vegetable  tonic  and  conditioner.  Not 
a  stimulant.    Contains  no  injurious  chemicals.    Try  it  now. 

At  your  dealer's  in  packages,  25-lb.  pails  and  100-lb.  bags. 

PRATTS  DISINFECTANT  keeps  the  stables  and  pens  clean  and 
free  from  disease  germs.     Destroys  lice  and  ticks.     Preserves 
health.     1  gal.  and  1  qt.  cans  at  your  dealer's. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 

Write  for  Pratts  64-page  book  on  Horses,  Cows 
and  Hogs.     It's  FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
328D  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto.  S-2 


Visiting  the  Best  Homes  in  Canada 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  a  welcome  visitor, 
each  month,  in  homes  of  taste  and  cultivation  all 
over  Canada.  It  is  widely  used  for  reading  in 
public  and  private  schools,  and  is  one  of  the  first  magazines 
chosen  by  the  public  libraries.  It  is  eagerly  read  by  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Canada.  For  it  is  a  truly 
great  magazine — and  it  is  ALL-CANADIAN. 

But  MACLEAN'S  was  not  always  known  in  these  beet  homes,  end  t* 
these  distinguished  citizens.  It  was  introduced  by  our  live,  local  repre- 
sentatives.   And  we  pay  them  well  for  making  the  introduction* 

You  know  many  homes  in  your  locality  where  you  could  introduce 
MACLEAN'S.  Why  not  do  so,  thus  bettering  those  homes,  and  prodding 
a  handsome  revenue  for  yourself? 

It  is  pleasant  work — and  profitable! 

Just  write:  "Tell  me  about  your  Agency  Proposition."  Address  your 
letter  to — 

Dept.  Bl 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
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and  main  tail  feathers  but  the  effort  is  to 
have  the  bay  as  much  as  possible  through- 
out. Under  color  is  red  with  slate  bars 
across  each  feather  on  the  back.  Shafts 
of  feathers  should  be  bay. 

The  deep  well  rounded  compact  and 
rather  long  body  with  the  stout  thighs 
make  a  market  fowl  par  excellence  and 
those  who  breed  them  make  large  claims 
for  their  laying  qualities.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  this  breed  will  fully  satisfy 
all  expectations  and  make  good  return  for 
proper  treatment. 


tg  Laying  Contest  in  P.  E.  I. 

Prinze  Edward  Island  is  going  to  pro- 
duce n£ore  eggs  to  the  square  foot  than 
any  otne;r  province  in  the  Dominion.  Al- 
ready oggs  are  one  of  the  big  exports  and 
the  Island  is  bound  to  make  it  bigger. 
To  further  this  patriotic  ambition  an  egg 
laying  Contest  is  being  staged  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  Charlottetown.  It  is 
conducted  by  the  Experimental  Farm  Sys- 
tem Poultry  Division.  It  starts  November 
the  1st',  and  will  continue  for  eleven 
month  Sijj 

The  fejntest  will  be  open  to  birds  from 
anywhere  in  America  but  accommodation 
is  madelior  only  20  pens  of  eight  birds  or 
160  birds  in  all.  The  first  20  applica- 
tions will  be  the  ones  accepted. 

There  will  be  two  classes,  Class  No.  1, 
Light  Breeds  and  Class  No.  2,  Heavy 
Breeds. 

Full  information  may  be  secured  by  ap- 
plying to  Superintendent,  Experimental 
Farm,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  .1.,  or  to  the 
Dominion  Poultry  Husbandman,  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  POULTRY 
JUDGE 


By    Miller    Purvis. 
In    the    "Breeders'    Gazette." 

AT  a  show  in  a  Tennessee  city  one 
woman  exhibitor  followed  me  right 
through.  She  had  a  pair  of  Rouen  ducks 
on  exhibition,  and  was  as  anxious  to  get  a 
prize  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  pawnbroker,  and  of  the 
race  that  usually  keeps  pawnshops.  She 
was  magnificently  arrayed  in  black  silk 
and  fairly  blazing  with  gems.  Diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  pearls,  gold  chains  and 
silver  ornaments  decked  her  hair,  hands 
and  person  in  lavish  profusion.  If  I  could 
have  made  one  grab  at  her  and  crot  away 
with  it  I  could  have  bought  a  farm. 

After  she  got  first  prize  on  her  ducks 
she  was  more  faithful  in  following  me 
and  talking  about  them  than  before.  I 
was  judging  bronze  turkeys  and  found 
what  I  thought  was  a  defect,  but  was  not 
certain.  I  had  a  morocco  covered  edition 
of  the  "Standard"  in  my  pocket  which  I 
took  out  to  consult  about  the  point  over 
which  I  was.  in  doubt.  The  begemmed 
lady  and  her  friend  were  the  only  ones 
near  me.  I  laid  my  "Standard"  down  on  a 
coop  and  turned  to  the  bird  I  was  judging. 
A  half-minute  later  when  I  reached  for 
my  "Standard,"  it  was  gone.  I  knew  one 
of  the  two  women  had  it,  but  I  had  not 
the  nerve  to  take  it  away  from  her  and 
never  saw  it  afterward.  I  have  wondered 
many  times  just  why  that  book  was  so 
brazenly  stolen. 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  few  exhibitors 
take  occasion  to  become  hilarious  during 
the  shows  which  they  attend.  At  such 
times  some  of  them  have  made  funny 
breaks  to  me.  At  a  show  in  California 
one  exhibitor  was  drunk  regularly,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night.  He  had  a  magnifi- 
cent exhibit  of   Orpingtons  and   I   gave 


him  about  every  prize  for  which  he  com- 
peted. That  evening  he  came  around  and 
told  me  with  a  very  serious  manner  that 
he  had  little  use  for  me  as  my  judgment 
on  the  Orpingtons  was  absolutely  wrong. 
I  told  him  I  would  gladly  reverse  my 
judgment  if  he  asked  it,  but  he  wandered 
away.  The  next  morning  he  came 
around  just  nicely  "lit  up,"  but  still  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties.  He  said 
he  had  an  apology  to  make  for  what  he 
had  said  the  day  before,  as  the  birds  I 
had  given  the  prizes  to  belonged  to  him, 
a  fact  of  which  I  had  not  before  been 
aware. 

At  a  big  show  in  British  Columbia  a 
man  came  weaving  down  the  aisle  where 
I  was  trying  to  select  the  best  ten  from 
among  thirty-nine  White  Wyandotte  pul- 
lets, all  of  which  looked  very  much  alike 
to  me.  He  watched  me  a  little  while  and 
then  said:  "Shay,  judge,  know  what  I 
think  of  you?"  I  replied  that  I  did  not 
know,  but  would  be  glad  to  have  his  opin- 
ion. He  said:  "Some  o'  them  birds  ish 
mine,  y'  un'erstan',  an'  I  just's  leave  have 
you  put  'em  in  a  bag  an'  shake  'em  out; 
judgment'd  be  jus'  's  good."  In  the  circum- 
stances I  came  very  nearly  agreeing  with 
him,  I  told  him  so  and  he  wandered  away 
happily. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 
DAIRY  BARN 

By  W.  H.  Underwood. 

INHERE  are  very  few  well  arranged 
dairy  barns.  A  barn  that  is  not  pro- 
perly arranged  cannot  be  kept  as  clean, 
dry  and  warm  as  it  should  be.  If  the  cows 
are  to  do  their  best  in  the  production  of 
milk  and  butterfat  their  quarters  must  be 
comfortable  and  cleanly  to  that  extent 
that  their  health  will  not  be  impaired  and 
their  product  be  secured  in  a  condition 
perfectly  fit  for  human  consumption. 

As  a  rule  the  greatest  source  of  unclean- 
ness  comes  from  a  leaky  barn  floor.  There 
is  no  floor  as  cleanly  as  a  cement  floor  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  in  no  way  injurious  where 
the  barn  is  as  warm  as  a  dairy  barn 
should  be  and  the  stalls  kept  well  bedded. 
I  have  used  a  cement  floor  in  my  dairy 
barn  for  the  past  five  winters  and  have 
had  no  trouble  with  garget  or  any  other 
udder  trouble.  I  would  not  want  to  stand 
cows  on  a  cement  floor  in  a  cold  barn  or  on 
cement  not  well  bedded.  It  is  certainly 
the  cheapest  and  most  cleanly  floor  that 
can  be  constructed.  One  advantage  in 
using  cement  over  planks  is  that  it  can  be 
so  built  that  a  cow  stands  on  a  level  and 
still  run  all  liquids  into  the  gutter. 

With  a  piank  floor  in  order  to  get  the 
slant  at  the  rear  the  front  feet  of  the  cow 
must  be  elevated,  which  tends  to  throw  too 
much  weight  on  her  hind  quarters.  The 
back  eighteen  inches  of  the  platform  of 
my  floor  slants  to  the  gutter  and  in  front 
of  this  point  it  slants  slightly  toward  the 
manger  thus  putting  the  cow's  four  feet 
on  a  level.  The  bedding  also  stays  under 
the  cow  better  than  where  the  whole  stall 
inclines  backward. 

I  believe  that  most  cow  stalls  are  too 
narrow  for  the  comfort  of  the  cow  or  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  milker 
where  the  milking  is  done  by  hand.  Four 
feet  is  none  too  much  room  for  a  medium 
sized  cow.  I  like  some  kind  of  partition 
between  the  cows.  I  have  tried  nothing 
I  like  as  much  as  a  piece  of  curved  gas 
pipe.  It  is  cheapand  cleanly.  One  makes 
a  great  mistake  in  filling  up  a  barn  with 
lumber  to  shut  out  light  and  to  catch  dust. 
Everything  unnecessary  in  a  dairy  barn 
should  be  done  away  with.  This  is  why 
I  like  the  swinging  steel  tie.  It  is  simple 
and  still  very  comfortable. 


I  have  been  in  several  barns  that  seem- 
ed to  have  enough  windows  and  still  they 
were  dark.  They  were  plenty  large  and 
yet  there  was  no  room  to  work  about 
caring  for  the  cows.  The  barns  were  lit- 
erally filled  with  things  that  were  unnec- 
essary. A  few  days  ago  a  dairyman  was 
at  my  barn.  He  asked  the  size  of  it  and 
on  being  told  he  remarked  that  it  was  just 
the  size  of  his  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be 
just  about  twice  as  much  workine  roor 
in  it.  He  said:  "You  seem  to  have  all  the 
things  that  are  needed  in  a  barn  and  still 
it  is  light  and  nothing  in  the  way." 

In  building  a  new  barn  or  remodeling 
an  old  one  it  is  well  to  take  plenty  of  time 
to  arrange  it  as  it  should  be.  After  one 
thinks  he  has  it  planned  just  to  suit  his 
liking  he  should  wait  a  year  and  talk  with 
progressive  dairymen  and  get  their  ideas 
and  he  will  be  well  paid  for  his  trouble. 
One  of  the  very  important  things  to  con- 
sider in  building  any  barn  is  to  so  arrange 
it  as  to  get  into  it  all  the  sunlight  pos- 
sible. Sunlight  is  the  best  disinfectant 
known  to  science.  Sunlight  and  pure 
fresh  air  are  two  of  the  all  important 
things  to  consider  in  building  a  barn, 
barn  running  north  and  south  will  let  ir 
sunlight  during  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon while  sunlight  can  only  enter  frori 
the  south  where  a  barn  runs  east  anc 
west.  A  barn  roof  will  also  last  longer 
where  the  gables  point  to  the  north  and 
south  and  cost  no  more  than  where  thej 
point  to  the  east  and  west. 

It  is  important  to  study  the  matter 
of  ventilation  carefully  and  not  let  a  car- 
penter put  in  a  system  of  ventilatior 
unless  it  is  known  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  just  how  and  what  to  do. 
Last  winter  I  was  in  a  barn  that  cost  a 
great  amount  of  money  that  was  fitted  up 
with  an  elaborate  system  of  ventilation 
and  yet  was  cold  and  foul  simply  because 
the  ventilation  system  was  just  top  side 
down.  The  ventilators  were  drawing  out 
all  the  warm  air  and  keeping  in  the  cold 
air  and  noxious  gases.  The  owner  said  he 
knew  something  was  wrong  for  his  barn 
was  always  cold  and  foul  but  he  had  an 
old,  experienced  carpenter  to  take  charge 
of  the  job  and  thought  he  ought  to  know 
what  to  do.  Now  the  laws  of  nature  are 
not  changed  for  an  experienced  or  inex- 
perienced carpenter  and  if  one  wants  to 
build  a  barn  and  have  it  well  ventilated 
he  must  do  it  along  lines  conforming  to 
the  working  laws  of  nature. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  build- 
ing a  barn  is  to  arrange  a  convenient  way 
for  taking  out  the  manure.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  best  and  most  economical 
way  to  handle  manure  is  to  take  it  dir- 
ectly from  barn  to  field.  For  this  work 
the  most  convenient  way  is  to  drive  right 
through  the  barn  with  the  manure 
spreader.  Little  carriers  run  on  tracks 
or  cables  are  an  improvement  over  wheel- 
ing the  litter  out  on  a  wheelbarrow  but 
one  can  drive  through  the  barn  and  load 
direct  in  the  manure  spreader  in  one  half 
the  time  that  it  takes  to  remove  the  litter 
with  a  carrier  and  yet  the  carrier  is  good 
where  one  has  not  the  barn  arranged  for 
driving  through. 

In  building  a  new  barn,  however,  it  is 
well  to  arrange  for  a  central  alley.  In 
my  barn  the  driveway  is  dropped  six 
inches  below  the  platforms  where  the  cows 
stand  and  this  makes  it  very  much  easier 
cleaning  the  barn.  The  gutters  are  ten 
inches  deep  on  the  cow's  side  and  only 
four  inches  on  the  other  side.  This  drops 
the  driveway  floor  six  inches  and  still  the 
liquids  of  the  manure  are  held  in  place. 
The  gutters  are  eighteen  inches  wide.  A 
driveway  should  be  not  less  than  nine  feet 
and  this  with  the  two  gutters  eighteen 
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inches  each  makes  a  driveway  twelve  feet 
over  all.  This  is  none  too  wide  for  driv- 
ing through  with  a  spreader.  Building  a 
barn  that  one  is  to  use  for  a  lifetime  is  a 
serious  piece  of  work  and  should  be  well 
thought  out  and  studied  over  before  be- 
ginning it. 


The  Horse   Business 

The  horse  ranching  business  has  gone 
through  about  the  same  history  as  cattle 
ranching,  says  J.  McCaig  in  the  Nor' 
West  Farmer.  The  moderate-sized 
bunches  have  been  scattered  or  have  dis- 
appeared, but  where  horses  are  bred  for 
sale  all  over  the  province  there  is  very 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  and  use- 
fulness of  the  breeding  stock.  Cayuses 
and  the  light-legged  breeds  of  improved 
stock  are  gradually  getting  scarcer,  and 
the  heavy  ones  of  Clyde,  Percheron  and 
Belgian    breeds   of   higher    traction    effi- 


ciency are  taking  their  place.  The  out- 
standing ranch  of  pure-breds  in  Alberta 
corresponding  in  character  and  size  with 
the  Collicutt  Hereford  enterprise  is  the 
Bar-U  ranch  owned  by  George  Lane  at 
High  River.  Other  ranchers  are  George 
Hoadley,  who  runs  his  stock  in  Longe 
Coulee;  McHughes  of  Gleichen,  Mc- 
Daniels  of  Drumheller,  and  others.  Many 
of  the  big  cattle  men  like  Knight  and 
Watson  of  Raymond  have  considerable 
horse  properties. 

On  the  whole,  the  horse  business  is 
making  a  good  progress.  People  are 
breeding  more  colts  of  the  kind  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  country;  they  are 
taking  better  care  of  their  stock  and 
eliminating  much  of  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  the  adjustment  of  stock 
to  new  climate  and  new  feed,  though  this 
is  still  a  problem.  There  should  be  some 
results  coming  from  our  investigational 


services  in  the  universities  of  the  West 
to  help  the  owner  of  mares  and  colts  and 
cows  against  live  stock  losses. 


MOTORING  TO  MANITOULIN 

Continued  from  page  32. 

majestic  still  rose  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  while  in  all  directions  lakes  nestled  in 
the  valleys  like  babes  in  the  wood.  To 
crown  all  came  Lake  Simcoe  with  its  great 
expanse  of  timber  lined  water  while  for 
mile  after  mile  some  of  the  most  fruitful 
farms  of  the  province  extended  to  east, 
north,  south  and  west  until  vision  faded 
in  the  distance. 

Most  of  Ontario  I  have  seen  at  different 
times,  travelling  in  divers  ways — but  one 
journey  will  always  hold  a  niche  in  mem- 
ory peculiarly  its  own,  the  one  that  began 
by  the  shores  of  Mindemoya  lake  and  end- 
ed in  sight  of  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario. 
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Get 


MILLIONS  OF   DOLLARS 

Will  be  distributed  among:  the  Trappers  this  Season  for  Raw  Furs. 
'1  he  ONE  RAW  FUR  market  is  "Hallam's",  and  no  matter  where  you 
are,  Hallam  will  buy  your  Furs  for  SPOT  CASH  and  pay  highestprices. 
All  you  do,  is  simply  to  send  your  furs  direct  to  "  HALLAM  ",  and  your 
money  is  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  the  furs  are  received.     Try  us. 
Thousands  of  experienced  trappers,  living:  in  all  parts  of  Canada  ship 
their  furs  to  us  year  after  year,  because  they  find  Hallam  returns  are 
prompt,  Hallam  grading-  very  fair,  and  Hallam  prices  highest, 
busy — Catch  all  the  fur  bearing  animals  you  possibly  can,  and  don't  make 
mistake  this  year,  but  ship  al    your  RAW   FURS  direct  to  John  Hallam, 
■ted,  where  you  receive  the  most  money.     We  will  buy  from  one  skin  up. 


WEAR 

HALLAM'S  GUARANTEED 
FUR  GARMENTS 

Hallam's  Fur  Fashion  Book  48 
pages,  shows  these  beautiful 
furs  photographed  on  living 
people. 

Write  fer 
your  Free 
e-py    Today 


-i  mi  ted 

j^allam  Bmldincr,TORONTO« 

THE  LARGEST    IN  OUR    LINE  IN  CANADA 
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Peter  Hamilton 
Ensilage  Cutter 
and  Blower 

Take  no  chance  of  having  your  ensilage  spoil 
this  fall'  Buy  your  own  silo  filler  and  put 
your  corn  in  your  silo  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way. 

MACHINES    FOR    EVERY    NEED 

We  have  a  machine  6uited  to  your  needs  and 
to  your  power — blowet  or 
carrier  silo-fillets  and  feed 
cutters  of  different  6izcs 
All  these  machines  are  de 
6igned  to  cut  the  maximum 
amountof  feed  in  the  short- 
est time,  and  with  the  least 
power  Ourblowermachines 
havea  cast-steel  knife  wheel, 
which  will  not  blow  up 
under  anycondition  Learn 
more  about  these  machines 
by  sending  to  day  for  our 
free  booklet. 

PETER  HAMILTON  CO 
Limited 


Peterborough,  Ont. 


BIG  HONEY 

IN  ORNERY  HORSES 

TV/JY  free  book  will  amaze  you.  See  the  big 
-*■  money  that  is  being  made  bv  those  1 
taught  my  famous  system  of  horse  breaking 
and  training!  Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unman- 
ageable horses  can  be  picked  up  for  a  song. 

By  my  methods  you  can  quickly  transform  them  into 
gentle,  willing  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  a  big  profit. 
You  can  also  earn  fat  fees  breaking  colts  and  training 
horses  for  others. 

Iwrif  p  |    Mv  book  Is  free,  postage  prepaid.   No  obli. 

Iff  I  IIC.    gation.  A  postcard  brings  it.   Write  today. 

Prof.  JfcSSt;  BJitoKY, 

729A  Main  St..  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employ- 
ment is  netting  you.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it — a  postcard 
will  do. 

Address  Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,    Toronto,  Ontario 


The  Business  of  Farming 


Giving  the  Fall  Calves  a  Good  Start 


By  W.  H.  Underwood 


\  DAIRY  cow  is  more  artificial  than  she 
is  natural.  In  nature  the  dam  gives 
only  enough  milk  to  bring  up  the  calf, 
then  she  ceases  in  milk  secretion.  As  the 
result  of  man's  endeavor  the  modern  dairy 
cow  is  literally  speaking  a  milk  making 
machine.  She  is  mechanical,  highly  spe- 
cialized and  decidedly  unnatural.  All 
that  she  is  depends  on  two  factors,  name- 
ly, heredity  and  environment.  We  must 
admit  that  environment  is  a  broad  term. 
It  includes  the  idea  of  feeding,  care,  sur- 
roundings and  other  things  of  lesser  im- 
portance. To  bring  up  the  best  cow,  then, 
we  must  start  the  development  by  the 
right  care  from  the  beginning,  that  is 
directly  after  the  calf  is  born. 

The  calf  should  be  allowed  to  nurse  its 
mother  a  few  times  or  for  the  first  day 
or  so  and  then  be  taken  away  from  her. 
If  the  calf  is  strong  and  the  udder  of  the 
cow  is  in  good  condition  it  is  best  to  separ- 
ate them  the  first  or  second  day,  as  the 
cow  is  more  easily  reconciled  to  the  separ- 
ation and  the  calf  can  be  taught  to  drink 
milk  more  readily  than  if  it  has  nursed 
the  cow  for  three  or  four  days  or  perhaps 
a  week,  as  it  will  feed  oftener  and  get 
stronger,  or  if  the  cow's  udder  is  caked 
and  inflamed  the  calf  will  help  to  bring 
it  back  to  proper  condition.  At  any  rate 
the  calf  should  always  get  the  first  milk 
or  colostrum,  as  it  starts  its  digestive 
functions  working  properly.  When  the 
calf  is  taken  from  the  mother  it  may  not 
drink  at  first  but  after  the  omission  of  a 
feed  or  two  it  becomes  hungry  and  can 
be  taught  to  drink  from  a  milk  pail  quite 
easily. 

Whole  milk  should  be  the  main  feed  for 
the  calf  until  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
It  is  best  to  feed  the  milk  in  small 
amounts  four  or  five  times  a  day  until 
the  youngster  is  ten  days  old  then  twice 
daily  will  be  often  enough  to  do  the  feed- 
ing. Eight  or  ten  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
is  about  the  proper  quantity  to  start  with, 
increasing  gradually  to  12  or  15  pounds 
at  the  end  of  about  two  weeks.  If  the 
mother  of  the  calf  is  a  high  tester  it  is 
well  to  feed  the  calf  on  the  first  milk 
drawn  as  it  will  have  a  lower  butterfat 
content  and  will  be  less  apt  to  cause  di- 
gestive disorders  than  the  other  part  of 
the  milk. 

When  the  calf  is  two  or  three  weeks  old 
it  can  be  taught  to  eat  a  little  grain  by 
putting  a  handful  into  the  pail  after  it 
has  finished  drinking  the  milk.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  mix  the  grain  with  the 
milk.  If  the  feed  were  swallowed  with 
the  milk  the  starches  would  not  be  acted 
upon  by  the  saliva  in  the  mouth  and  as 
they  require  an  alkaline  reaction  they 
would  not  be  digested  by  the  gastric  juice 
in  the  stomach.    As  a  result  the  digestion 
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would  be  incomplete  and  digestive  dis- 
orders surely  follow.  A  very  good  grain 
mixture  for  the  calf  is  three  parts  corn 
meal,  three  parts  ground  oats,  one  part 
wheat  bran  and  one  part  oil  meal  by 
weight. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  has  a  good  set  of 
teeth  it  can  grind  its  own  corn  and  oats 
very  well.  This  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to 
calves  and  it  is  well  to  let  them  do  it  as 
the  grain  will  be  consumed  more  slowly 
and  the  chewing  is  good  for  the  teeth. 
Therefore  after  a  time  the  corn  meal  and 
ground  oats  in  the  above  named  mixture 
can  be  replaced  by  shelled  corn  and  whole 
oats.  Grain  should  be  fed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  half  to  one  pound  of  grain  to 
100  pounds  weight  of  the  calf. 

At  the  age  of  two  or  three  weeks  the 
skimmilk  supply  may  begin.  The  change 
from  whole  milk  to  skimmilk  should  be 
made  gradually  so  that  the  stomach  of 
the  calf  will  have  time  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  conditions  without  trouble.  A 
good  way  is  to  begin  by  replacing  one 
pound  of  whole  milk  with  an  equal  amount 
of  skimmilk  the  first  day  and  replace  two 
pounds  the  second  day  and  so  on  until  the 
change  is  complete.  In  this  way  it  would 
take  about  a  week  to  make  the  change. 
Amount  of  skimmilk  may  be  increased  to 
twenty  pounds  per  day  by  the  time  the 
calf  is  six  weeks  old  but  it  is  usually  not 
profitable  to  feed  a  larger  quantity.  Un- 
less skimmilk  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap 
it  does  not  pay  to  feed  it  after  the  calf 
is  six  or  seven  months  old  and  it  usually 
""can  be  discontinued  before  that  time. 


Skim-mUk  fed  to  the  calf  as  soon  as  the  milk  hu 

been   separated   and   before  it   has   lost  its   natural 

warmth  will  be  all  right. 
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None  other  but  sweet  milk  should  be  fed 
the  calf  and  both  the  whole  milk  and 
skimmilk  should  be  at  as  near  the  animal 
body  temperature  as  possible  when  fed. 
Skimmilk  fed  to  the  calf  as  soon  as  the 
milk  has  been  separated  and  before  it  has 
lost  its  natural  warmth  will  be  all  right. 
When  using  this  method  one  should  be 
sure  to  pour  off  the  foam  before  feeding 
the  milk.  Creamery  milk  unless  pasteur- 
ized is  dangerous  as  a  feed  for  calves  be- 
cause of  the  acidity  developed  and  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  tuberculosis  to 
the  calf.  The  calf  should  have  access  to 
water  after  it  is  about  three  months  old  as 
the  milk  furnished  will  not  be  sufficient 
drink. 

Hay  feeding  should  be  started  along 
with  the  grain.  A  calf  will  eat  consider- 
able hay  after  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
Bright  clover  hay  of  fine  quality  or  good 
alfalfa  is  best  for  calves.  The  clovers  and 
alfalfa  are  very  rich  in  protein  which  is 
the  most  essential  element  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  body.  The  calf 
can  have  all  the  hay  it  will  eat  up  clean. 
Corn  silage  is  a  very  good  roughage  for 
calves  but  it  should  not  be  fed  until  the 
skimmilk  ration  is  well  established  and 
should  be  immediately  discontinued  if  any 
sign  of  digestive  disturbance  is  noticed. 

In  raising  calves  the  most  common  dis- 
ease we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  one 
known  as  scours.  This  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  indigestion  and  is  preventable 
by  proper  feeding  and  good  management. 
The  causes  of  the  trouble  are  overfeeding, 
unclean  feeding  receptacles,  insanitary 
quarters,  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
the  milk,  irregularity  in  times  of  feeding 
and  in  amounts  of  milk,  feeding  milk  that 
is  turning  or  has  already  become  sour. 
Other  things  may  cause  scours  or  indiges- 
tion but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
malady  is  brought  about  by  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  named. 

While  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,"  some  treatment  ought 
to  be  given  a  calf  when  it  has  the  scours. 
A  treatment  which  I  have  used  on  my 
farm  for  a  number  of  years  and  which  is 
very  effective  is  to  give  a  tablespoonf ul  of 
castor  oil  in  a  pint  of  whole  milk,  follow- 
ing this  with  half  a  grain  of  calomel  mixed 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  common  baking 
soda  for  two  doses.  The  soda  neutralizes 
the  secretions  and  the  castor  oil  and 
calomel  soothe  the  irritated  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  bowels  and  stomach.  The 
calomel  is  given  in  two  doses  only  because 
a  small  quantity  of  this  is  as  effective  as  a 
larger  amount.  A  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered charcoal  is  given  in  the  milk  or 
grain  twice  a  day.  There  are  very  few  if 
any  cases  of  indigestion  or  scours  in 
which  this  treatment  will  fail  to  give  good 
results.  The  calf's  ration  should  be  re- 
duced about  one  half  as  soon  as  the  scours 

I  are  detected  and  gradually  increased  to 
the  proper  amount  when  the  trouble  has 

!  vanished. 

The  next  thing  to  do  after  or  before  the 

i  disease  is  checked  is  to  clean  thoroughly 

I  and  disinfect  the  quarters  in  which  the 
calf  is  kept.  A  little  air  slacked  lime 
scattered  around  the  quarters  will  keep 
them  sweet.  The  calf  should  have  a  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  place,  a  good  clean 
bed  and  should  never  have  to  eat  from  an 
unclean  pail  or  feed  box.  The  youngster 
should  have  free  access  to  the  great  out- 
doors so  it  can  get  plenty  of  exercise 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
per growth  and  development  of  all  young 
animals.  This  is  written  from  much  ex- 
perience in  raising  dairy  calves  and  when 
followed  very  pleasing  results  should  be 
obtained. 


'Bissell' 
Disk  Harrows 


The  Bissell 
Disk  Harrows 
hare  great  cap- 
acity for  hard 
work,  the  disk 
entering  the 
ground  natur- 
ally and  leaving 
behind  it  a  finely 
pulverized  soil. 
This     is    the   secret  of  good  tillage. 

The  frame  on  the  Bissell  Harrow  is  directly  over  the  gangs,  the 
draught  being  well  back  where  tke  work  is  being  done.  The  horses 
de  not  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  pole,  levers,  braces  or  frame. 
This  feature  is  important,  and  herein  lies  one  great  advantage  of 
Bissell  Disk  Harrows. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  manufacturers  of  Bissell 
Disk  Harrows  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  particular  imple- 
ment and  spent  years  of  time  and  effort  in  perfecting  the  present 
Bissell  Disk  Harrow.  The  result  is  that  to-day  it  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  far  in  advance  of  any  other  similar  implement  for  culti- 
vation. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES 

The  Bissell  Disk  Harrows  combine  the  important  features  of 
great  capacity  for  hard  work,  thoroughness  of  cultivation,  lightness 
of  draught,  ease  on  the  horses,  and  strong,  substantial,  durable 
construction.    Built  also  in  sizes  suitable  for  use  with  Tractors. 

4 

T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  LTD.,  ELORA,  ONT. 

See   Advt.  Also  on  Page   62 


THE 
"HEIDER" 
9-16-H.P. 


One  Man  Handles  Easily 


.■tf-.«..J(M--'' 

Hands  operate  the  tractor  while  your 
foot  raises  or  lowers  the  plow.  Auto- 
matic    power     lift.        Gets      into     fence 

corners   easier  than   you   could   with   a   team,   and    plows  all   the  field. 

"Heider"  Power   always   fits   the   load  power  that  takes   hold   with   a   steady,    irresistible   pull 

that   never   jerks    your    machinery.      Power   that   makes    plows    dig    deep    and    turn    over    the 

toughest   sun-baked   soil    hour    after    hour.      Power    that    can    be    throttled    down    to    a    mere 

creeping  gait. 

Seven  Speeds — forward  or  reverse,   with  one   lever,  and  without  changing  gears.     The  Heider 

is    backed   by    10   years    of   successful    field   service    in    the   hands    of    owners.      It    has    made 

good  in  every  known  kind  of  farm  work. 

The   "Heider"   is  just  the   right  size  and   price  for  the  man   operating   a   small  or   medium 

sized   farm.      Write   for   our  new   catalog. 

Write  to-day  for  Illustrated  literature  to  Mr.  C.  w.  Snider,  General  Manager 

WATERLOO  MFG.  CO.,   Limited,        200-250   Main  St.|v  WATERLOO,  Ont. 
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Farmers  of   Big 
Calibre 

THEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  big- 
gish way  in  production — 
dairy  produce,  live  stock,  grain. 
They  are  merchant  farmers — re- 
garding farming  not  merely  as 
an  occupation — a  means  of  live- 
lihood, but  as  a  business.  And  so  they 
read  business  papers — or  the  business 
portions  of  newspapers — with  keen  in- 
terest and  educated  inteligence.  Their 
outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They  are 
well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be  lead- 
ers, or  are  acknowledged  leaders.  They 
are  giving  farming  a  new  esteem — a 
new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  ac- 
counts are  fat  and  their  holdings  of 
securities  are  sizeable. 
To  farmers  of  the  type  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors  which  affect  markets. 

THE     editor     of     FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE    is     a    regular 
contributor    to    THE    POST, 
writing  always  about  agriculture 

in  relation  to  the  nation's  business.  An- 
other regular  contributor  is  the  Editor 
of  CANADIAN  GROCER,  who  reviews 
each  week  the  cereal  situation,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  milling;.  Other 
equally  authoritative  men,  in  signed 
articles,  contribute  on  subjects  familiar 
to  them.  Always  there  is  the  story  of 
some  man  who  has  achieved  brilliant 
sucess— a  story  of  gripping  interest  be- 
cause it  is  true,  graphically  written — 
a  romance  of  endeavor. 
FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
ps  a  dollar  for  a  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to  get  acquainted  with   it? 
The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00. 
If  you  are  a   merchant  farmer,   or   are 
looking    forward    to    becoming    one,    we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.    THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of   interest   and    profit. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
Dept.  F.M.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 

I  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

weekly,  for  four  months. 
(Signed) 


Why  do  Men  Quit  Farming? 

Are  Farmers  Making  Money  or  Are  Far  Fields  Green? 
By  John  C.  Kirkwood 





THE  conviction  that  farming  as  a 
business  is  a  poor  one  seems  to  be 
well  established — among  farmers. 
Even  city  men  are  ready  to  agree  that  the 
profits  of  farming  are  not  very  good,  and 
they  help  some  to  give  farming,  as  a  busi- 
ness, a  black  eye.  Stranger  still  is  the 
readiness  of  officials  connected  with  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  and  with 
schools  of  agriculture,  to  consent  to  the 
proposition  that  farming  is  not  a  very 
good  occupation  so  far  as  its  profits  are 
concerned.  With  so  many  in  accord,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  farmers  in  their  forties, 
and  their  sons,  and  the  sons  of  older  farm- 
ers, want  to  get  out  of  so  poor  a  business? 
The  almost  humorous  thing  is  that  farm- 
ers, city  men,  officials  connected  with  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  and  farmers 
and  their  sons  do  not  know  very  much 
about  the  profits  of  farming — this  speak- 
ing generally;  and  the  reason  is — farmers 
as  a  class  do  not  keep  books  of  account, 
and  their  methods  of  farm  accounting  fail 
to  disclose  the  profits  of  farming.  How 
can  any  one  say  of  a  business  that  it  is 
profitable  or  otherwise  when  no  books  are 
kept? 

The  fact  is  that  farming — for  some  en- 
gaged in  it — is  a  very  profitable  occupa- 
tion ;  and  for  others  it  is  unprofitable.  In 
the  same  way,  retailing  and  manufactur- 
ing are  profitable  occupations  for  some, 
and  very  unprofitable  occupations  for 
most.  The  same  can  be  said  of  other  types 
of  human  occupation — the  practice  of  law 
or  medicine,  the  business  of  public  enter- 
taining, the  crafty  art  of  gambling,  the 
alluring  game  of  the  stock-exchange,  and 
so  on. 

THE   EARNINGS   OF  CAPITAL 

Farming,  for  the  great  majority  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  for  nearly  all  that  we  may 
know  personally,  is  a  business  involving 
the  employment  of  small  capital — $5,000, 
$10,000  or  $20,000.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  comparisons  between  farming  and 
other  forms  of  occupation,  then  we  ought 
to  make  the  comparisons  between  busi- 
nesses of  comparable  capital  investment. 

The  question  arises:  Can  any  man  op- 
erating with  a  capital  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  over 
and  above  his  living  expenses — those  of 
himself  and  family,  and  this  in  a  business 
depending  for  its  returns  on  the  factors  of 
labor  and  market  prices  over  which  he  has 
no  control?  If  capital  can  make  10  per 
cent,  net  in  a  year,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  profitably  employed ;  if  it 
can  make  15  per  cent.,  it  is  doing  very 
well  indeed;  and  anything  above  15  per 
cent,  is  exceptional.  When  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  banking,  railway  operating, 
manufacturing  on  a  big  scale,  and  in  other 
enterprises  which  are  highly  organized, 
and  which  use  capital  in  large  amounts, 
profits  of  15  per  cent,  or  more  are  re- 
markable enough  to  cause  comment. 
When  I  speak  of  profits,  I  mean  net  or 
divisible  profits. 

Does  the  farmer  make  10  per  cent,  or 
15  per  cent,  net  on  his  capital?  Many  do, 
many  do  not?  Is  it  possible  for  the  aver- 
age farmer  to  make  10  per  cent,  or  15  per 
cent,  on  his  capital?  The  answer  does 
not  come  readily  because  there  is  little 
information  on  the  subject.  Few  farmers 
keep  books,  or  keep  them  in  such  a  way 
that  profit  figures  can  be  obtained;  and 


because  they  do  not  keep  books  it  is  nrac- 
tically  impossible  to  say  what  net  inter- 
est is  earned  on  the  capital  employed  in 
farming.  Yet  if  the  farmer  does  earn  10 
per  cent,  net  on  his  capital,  and  if  his 
capital  is  $10,000,  then  he  makes  a  clear 
$1,000  a  year,  and  it  will  take  him  40 
years  to  make  $40,000  at  this  rate — omit- 
ting the  item  of  interest.  The  majority 
of  farmers  do  not  have  $40,000  at  the  end 
of  40  years,  nor  half  this  sum;  but  neither 
do  the  great  majority  of  retailers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  fairly  safe  thing  to  say 
that  the  average  farmer  has  more  money 
saved  up  than  has  the  average  retailer. 

THE    HABIT    OF    LOOKING   ALOFT 

Somehow  or  other,  the  common  practice 
among  us  all  is  to  regard  the  successful 
man  rather  than  the  average  man.  When 
we  look  at  medicine  as  a  form  of  occupa- 
tion, and  appraise  it  for  its  income  yield, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  make  big 
incomes,  and  we  think  that  this  is  what 
we  are  warranted  in  expecting  if  we 
enter  the  profession  of  medicine.  It  is  the 
same  in  respect  of  engineering,  of  retail- 
ing, of  manufacturing,  of  the  practice  of 
law:  what  the  leaders  make  is  the  amount 
of  income  we  want  and  expect  to  make, 
and  we  quite  overlook  the  multitude  of 
those  earning  very  moderate  incomes. 
When  the  farmer  decides  to  leave  the 
farm,  to  go  to  the  city  to  take  up  some 
sort  of  work  there,  and  when  his  son  does 
the  same  thing,  both  are  apt  to  think  of 
the  men  who  are  rich  and  who  are  doing 
extraordinarily  well — earning  large  in- 
comes; and,  somehow  or  other  they  think 
that  they  can  duplicate,  soon  or  late,  the 
successes  of  those  who  have  become  their 
bright  particular  stars.  The  fact  is  that 
it  is  ignorant  presumption  oh  the  part  of 
any  farmer  or  his  son  to  think  that  he 
can,  with  moderate  capital,  or  with  no 
capital  at  all,  and  without  any  experience 
or  special  training  or  apprenticeship,  be- 
gin a  successful  career  in  strange  em- 
ployments, and  make  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress from  the  beginning.  The  farmer 
and  his  son  are  very  ready  to  deny  that 
the  city  man — the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer — can  take  up 
farming  and  straightway  make  a  great 
success  in  this  occuption;  yet  the  farmer 
and  his  son  too  often  have  the  idea  that 
they  can  take  up  the  other  man's  busi- 
ness, with  ease  and  safety,  and  make  a 
quick  and  sure  success  of  it. 

If  we  could  know  everything,  we  would 
know  that  in  most  businesses  the  men  en- 
gaged in  them  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe; 
they  find  that  both  their  capital  and  ex- 
perience are  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
their  businesses — this  to  assure  them  of 
distinguished  success  and  speedy  success. 
One  reason  for  the  failures  of  most  of  us 
in  the  callings  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  that  we  failed  to  prepare  ourselves, 
with  knowledge  and  with  money — two 
kinds  of  necessary  capital — to  make  our- 
selves masters  of  the  business  or  pro- 
fessions we  took  up.  This  applies  to  the 
businesses  of  retailing  and  manufactur- 
ing the  professions  of  law  and  medicine, 
and  to  the  business  of  farming.  We  get 
along,  it  may  be,  without  becoming  in- 
solvent, but  we  find  that  as  the  years  pass 
we  have  made  very  little  progress.  Those 
who  have  surpassed  us,  in  the  same  line 
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of  business  as  we  are  engaged  in,  are 
usually  better  men — not  necessarilly  men- 
tally or  morally,  but  better  in  the  essential 
things  of  a  successful  business  career — 
sound  preparation,  ample  capital  and  ini- 
tiative. 

THE  FOLLY  AND  PENALTIES  OF  LEAVING  THE 
FARM 

If  farmers  knew  the  truth  about  their 
farming  profits,  and  if  their  sons  knew 
the  same  thing,  the  chances  are  that 
farming  would  look  to  be  a  better  busi- 
ness than  it  is  now  regarded  by  many  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  by  many  who  are  on- 
lookers. In  any  event,  it  is  both  unjust 
and  foolish  to  cast  stones  at  farming  as 
an  enterprise  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  capital  until  its  profits  are 
known,  and  until  farmers  know  how  to 
operate  their  farms  to  make  them  yield 
all  potential  profits. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  farmers 
making  money — plenty,  of  money.  These 
men  usually  specialize  in  some  form  of 
farming  in  which  lie  fine  profit  possibili- 
ties: the  breeding  of  pedigreed  stock,  for 
example.  Such  men  take  to  their  farming 
superior  knowledge,  superior  business 
ability,  and  superior  intelligence  and  dili- 
gence. These  four  essentials  of  success — 
knowledge,  ability,  intelligence  and  dili- 
gence— are  required  in  the  farmer  as  in 
the  merchant,  and  if  the  farmer  does  not 
possess  them  while  on  the  farm,  he  is  not 
likely  to  acquire  them  off  the  farm;  and 
if  he  does  not  take  these  qualities  into  any 
other  business  which  he  may  take  up — 
some  city  occupation,  it  may  be — then  he 
is  not  more  likely  to  succeed  in  this  new 
business  than  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
farming. 

ARE  FAR-OFF  FIELDS   REALLY  GREEN? 

Those  of^is  who  are  failing  or  failures 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  other  man's 
occupation  or  job  is  better  than  ours. 
We  probably  learned  to  be  envious  in  our 
childhood,  and  when  and  where  we  have 
failed  to  eradicate  our  sins  of  thought  and 
action,  they  stick  to  us,  in  developed  size, 
through  our  manhood  years.  Is  retailing 
the  good  business  that  many  farmers 
esteem  it  to  be?  And  is  manufacturing 
the  good  business  that  many  farmers 
think  it  to  be?  And  when  we  speak  of 
retailing  and  manufacturing,  we  mean 
enterprises  employing  capital  in  no  larger 
amounts  than  does  ordinary  farming — 
$10  ooo  to  $20,000.  Is  the  lot  of  the  small 
retailer  and  the  small  manufacturer  a 
much  happier  and  more  prosperous  one 
than  the  lot  of  the  farmer,  who  often 
envies  the  retailer  and  the  manufacturer? 

In  asking  this  question,  I  have  in  mind 
the  tendency  of  many  retired  farmers — 
prematurely  retired — to  engage  in  the 
retail  grocery  business  in  some  city 
suburb.  They  take  their  modest  capital, 
or  a  part  of  it,  and  rent  a  store,  or  buy  a 
combination  store  and  residence,  and  en- 
gage in  the  selling  of  groceries.  They  do 
this,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  because  their 
wives  or  family  can  help  serve.  And 
sometimes  one  thinks  the  grocery  busi- 
ness is  engaged  in  by  retired  farmers  be- 
cause it  is  thought  to  be  a  lazy  occupation, 
a  gossipy  occupation,  one  requiring  little 
special  preparation  and  little  special 
preparation  and  little  special  knowledge. 
The  tragedy  of  things  is  that  many  a 
farmer  and  his  family  held  in  high  esteem 
by  and  socially  the  equal  of  their  neigh- 
bors descend  in  community  esteem  and  in 
social  grading  when  they  go  to  the  city 
— this  whether  they  keep  a  store  or  not. 
Their  circumstances  compel  them  to  live 
in  the  low  rent  districts,  among  classes 


This  Engine  Will  Save 
Money  on   Your   Farm 

It  will  do  the  work  of  several  men  —  your 
milking,  separating,  churning,  wood-cutting, 
pumping,   lighting  and   many  other  chores. 

A  Fairbanks-Morse 

"Z"  Engine 

will  perform  all  the  necessary  farm  work  better.     It 

disposes  of  the  shortage  of  labor  problem  and  saves 

you  money. 

150,000  farmers  are  daily  demonstrating  that  the  "Z" 

is  the  greatest  engine  value  ever  produced. 

Three  and  six  H.P.  use  coal  oil,  distillate  or  gasoline 

The  \]/i  H.P.  uses  gasoline  only. 

Built  in  three  sizes  for  ordinary  farm  use 
1J  H.P.         3  H.P.         6  H.P. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  today  lor 
full  details. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse 

Company,    Limited 
St.  John.  Quebec.  Montreal,  Ottawa. 

Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor. 

DEALER  SERVICE:  Your        responsibility.   He's  at  your 
local  dealer  is  a  direct  re-        service  to  see  that  you  are 
presentative  of  the  manu-        satisfied, 
facturers.     He  shares  their  65 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO    p 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY    * 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representa- 
tives— who  would  like  to  make  $10  to  $25  extra  cash  each 
month  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present 
duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not 
require  previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how.  Write 
for  particulars. 

AGENCY  DIVISION 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — /(  will  identify  you. 
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Profit: 

•  * 

m 
Silage 


A  BISSELL 

SILO  MEANS 

MONEY 

FOR  YOU 

A  Bissell  Silo  will  make  your 
Corn  go  twice  as  far,  you  can 
feed  twice  as  much  stock.  It 
means  cheaper  costs  of  pro- 
ducing Beef  and  Pork.  It 
means  increased  production  of 
Milk  and  Butter. 

Why  Waste  Your  Corn  Crop? 

You  can  preserve  it  in  a  Bissell  Silo, 
in  Succulent  form  and  therefore  more 
palatable,  and  relished  by  cattle  than 
dry  feed!    The  old  method*  of  shocking 
corn  are  wasteful.     23 
to  30  per  cent,  of  its 
value  is  lost.    The  Silo 
is  the  greatest  money 
and  labor  saver  on  the 
farm  to-day. 

Write  us  to-day  for 
Catalogue,  and  full  des- 
cription of  Bissell  Silo. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  7 

Co.  Ltd. ,  Elora,  Ont, 

Dept.Y 


See  advt.  also  on  page  59 


TRADEMARK  ^*«#  SJ-fc 

Wilkinson  Climax  B 

REGISTERED  -*»■-«««»»»*»     »* 

Ensilage  and 
Straw  Cutter 

Our  "B"  machine,  built  especially  for 
the  farmer.  A  combination  machine 
— it  will  cut  and  deliver  green  corn 
into  the  highest  silo  or  dry  straw  or  hay 
into  the  mow.     12 -inch  throat,  rolls 

raise  6  inches  and  set  close  to  knives —solid, 
compact  cutting  surface.  Can  change  cut  with- 
out slopping.  Can  be  reversed  instantly.  Direct 
pneumatic  delivery.  Knife  wheel  carries  fans. 
No  lodging,  everything  cut,  wheel  always  in 
balance.     Steel  fan  case. 

Made  in  two  styles—  mounted  orunmounted.  We 
also  make  larger  type  machine  for  custom  work. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  this  well-known  machine 
aad  write  us  for  new  catalog  showing  all  styles. 

THE   BATEMAN-WILKINSON   CO.. 
LIMITED 

-S*"'   i&JBfl    480  Campbell  Ave. 
Toronto,  Canada 


The  Wonderful— Light-Running 

Gilson  Thresher 


Saves  Time— Money— Labor.  Be  independent  of  the 
gang.  Keep  your  farm  free  of  weeds.  Do  your  thresh- 
ing when  you  please,  with  a  6  to  I  2  h.p  Engine  and  the 
Wonderful  Light-RunningGilsonThresher.  Furnish" 
ed  with  or  without  Blower.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD. 
4M    T«fc   BU.    Goelph,    Ont.         48 
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that  are  poor  and  probably  of  small  cul- 
ture, and  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
city  makes  rigid  economy  necessary.  This 
compulsory  lowering  of  the  standards  of 
living  works  its  sure  effect  on  mind  and 
character,  and  retrogression  in  manners 
and  ambitions  is  a  common  result. 

THE  POOR  REWARDS  OF  BUSINESS 
One  of  the  singular  things  is  that  we 
are  prone  to  imagine  that  the  other  man 
earns  more  than  he  actually  does.  If  we 
could  know  the  truth  about  the  affairs  of 
our  neighbors  and  those  we  meet  in  the 
come  and  go  of  business,  we  would  be 
amazed  by  the  discoveries  relating  to  the 
incomes  received  by  them.  The  man  who 
we  may  think  is  getting  at  least  $3,000  a 
year  may  be  getting  no  more  than  $1,800 
a  year.  That  apparently  prosperous 
lawyer  who  surely  must  be  earning  $5,000 
a  year  may  be  getting  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  The  man  you  think  is  getting  at 
least  $60  a  week  may  be  getting  no  more 
than  $30  a  week. 

Particularly  do  we  credit  those  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves  with  making  lots  of 
money — the  retailers  and  manufacturers 
known  to  us.  To  look  prosperous  is  part 
of  their  business.  But  if  we  could  get 
glimpses  into  their  bank  account  and 
could  hear  the  conversations  in  their 
offices  with  their  bookkeeper,  or  in  the 
office  of  their  banker  about  the  overdraft 
that  grows  rather  than  diminishes,  we 
would  have  greater  content  with  our  own 
humble  lot.  If  the  farmers  who  envy  the 
city  retailer,  or  town  retailer  could  be 
taught  to  know  that  they — the  farmers — 
are  doing  better  than  those  whom  they 
envy,  they  would  be  happier,  prouder  of 
themselves,  and  more  ready  to  stick  to 
their  farming. 

Let  us  have  some  figures  on  the  subject 
of  the  profits  that  business  men  make. 
Two  years  or  so  ago  the  United  States 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  then  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
now  chairman  of  the  American  Shipping 
Board,  issued  a  report  of  invest!"  'ions 
made  by  the  Commission.  The  report 
covered  over  260,000  separate  businesses 
or  firms.  Of  these  260,000  firms,  100,000 
or  about  40  per  cent,  did  not  earn  a  penny, 
and  200,000,  or  about  80  per  cent.,  had  no 
method  of  determining  cost.  Mr.  Hurley 
has  since  made  the  assertion  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country 
are  pricing  their  goods  arbitrarily,  by 
which  he  means  that  the  prices  at  which 
manufacturers  sell  their  goods  are  de- 
termined by  other  factors  that  their  cost 
price.  By  way  of  contrast  he  cites  the 
case  of  Germany  where  it  is  estimated 
that  90  per  cent,  of  that  country's  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  know  precisely 
just  what  their  goods  cost  to  manufacture 
and  sell.  Mr.  Hurley  tells  of  an  investi- 
gation into  a  particular  industry,  in  which 
•the  records  account  of  twenty-seven  firms 
were  enquired  into.  These  firms,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $12,500,000,  and 
annual  sales  of  $8,000,000,  had  earned 
only  $300,000— less  than  3  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock. 

GIVING  FARMING  A  BAD  NAME 
It  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  on  the 
part  of  farmers  and  of  their  professed 
friends  to  belittle  the  profits  that  can  be 
made  from  farming.  As  stated  previous- 
ly, the  profits  of  farming  are  an  unknown 
thing — this  in  the  case  of  999  out  of  every 
1,000  farmers.  The  profits  of  any  busi- 
ness cannot  be  ascertained  without  accur- 
ate bookkeeping,  and  farmers  do  not  keep 
books. 

When  all  delight  to  say  or  think  that 


farming  pays  miserably,  then  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  farmers  of  forty,  and 
the  youthful  sons  of  farmers,  want  to  get 
away  from  farming.  If  the  truth  were 
fully  known,  it  might  be  seen  that  the 
heavy  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts 
is  largely  chargeable  to  farmers  them- 
selves and  their  friends:  they  have  been 
so  persistent  in  declaring  that  farming 
is  no  good  as  a  business  that  the  logical 
thing  is  for  all  farmers,  and  young  farm- 
ers with  any  get-up  in  them,  to  get  out  of 
farming. 

The  common  thing  done  to  ascertain 
the  profits  of  farming  is  to  calculate  the 
so-called  labor  income  of  farmers.  To 
calculate  this  labor  income  investigators 
have  gone  about  certain  districts  and 
have  made  entries  and  calculations  from 
the  slender  records  or  the  recollections  of 
the  farmers  canvassed.  These  investiga- 
tors frankly  admit  that  their  method  is 
unsatisfactory;  and  they  are  quite  right 
in  saying  that  these  labor  income  investi- 
gations are  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
But  the  labor  income  showing  is  usually 
so  poor  that  farming  looks  to  be  a  doleful 
business — a  poor  thing,  quite  too  poor  a 
business  to  engage  the  energies  and  capi- 
tal of  any  intelligent  and  energetic  man. 

In  view  of  the  national  disaster,  both 
social  and  economic  that  has  resulted 
from  underestimating  the  profits  of 
farming,  or  the  possibilities  of  satisfac- 
tory profits  in  farming,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  the  very  first  importance  to  get 
farmers  to  keep  books  and  to  keep  their 
records  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
illumine  and  govern  the  activities  and 
operations  of  farming.  All  this  is  pos- 
sible— if  one  sets  about  the  task  of  edu- 
cating the  boys  and  girls  now  on  the  farms 
of  the  land,  and  who  to-morrow  will  be, 
or  may  be,  the  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives  of  the  nation. 


Reciprocity  In  Registration 

A  significent  piece  of  constructive  work 
was  done  by  the  board  of  directors  in  it.s 
meeting  at  Detroit,  July  22nd.  We  refer 
to  the  reciprocity  arrangement  worked 
out  by  President  Aitken  and  ratified  by 
the  board  and  a  delegation  from  the  Can- 
adian association,  subject  to  final  O.K.  by 
the  membership  of  each  corporation  at  its 
next  regular  meeting.  In  brief,  the  plan 
involves  complete  recognition  of  the  herd 
books  of  each  association  by  the  other. 
In  the  past  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  required  that  before 
a  Canadian  animal  is  acceptable  for  reg- 
istry in  our  books  all  its  ancestors  shall 
be  registered  in  our  books  likewise.  The 
Canadian  breeders  have  contended  for  a 
long  time  against  this  arrangement,  ar- 
guing that  as  their  animals  originally 
came  almost  without  exception  from  the 
United  States  where  they  were  registered 
in  the  American  books,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  their  purity  of  breeding,  while 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  registering  all 
the  animals  back  to  the  American  books 
was  a  serious  handicap  to  them  in  dis- 
posing of  their  cattle  on  this  side.  As  a 
measure  of  self  defense  the  Canadian  fee 
for  import  certificates  was  raised  to  $25 
for  males  and  $10  for  females.  In  previ- 
ous conferences  on  this  subject  one  point 
of  difference  has  been  the  disparity  of  the 
registration  and  membership  fees  in  the 
two  associations.  Mr.  Aitkin  solved  this 
problem  by  suggesting  the  provision  that 
all  ar.irnals  should  be  registered  first  in 
the  books  of  the  association  in  whose 
Jurisdiction  they  originated  before  being 
eligible  to  registry  in  the  books  of  the 
other   association.      In   return   for  these 
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concessions  it  is  expected  that  the  Cana- 
dian breeders  will  revise  their  fee  for  im- 
port certificates.  The  details  of  the  plan 
are  being  arranged  jointly  by  Secretaries 
Houghton  and  Clemons. 


INSIDE  THE   HOUSE 

Continued  from  page  23 

We  have  the  old  wooden  rocker  in  which 
grandmother  nursed  her  babies  and  a 
couch  inexpensive  but  very  comfortable 
for  a  few  minutes'  rest,  with  a  brown 
leatherette  covering  which  can  be  dusted 
or  washed  like  everything  else  in  the 
kitchen.  We  also  took  the  room  which 
was  formerly  a  pantry  but  placed  the 
whole  length  of  the  kitchen  away  from 
the  dining-room,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a 
men's  washroom.  This  and  the  cement 
porch  outside  the  kitchen  door  help  won- 
derfully in  keeping  the  house  clean. 

TX/E  have  not  hardwood  floors  upstairs 
»  '  but  we  used  a  good  crack  filler  on  the 
floors  to  be  used  most,  then  gave  them 
several  coats  of  brown  paint  so  they  have 
a  good  smooth  finish.  Over  this  we  have 
long  strips  of  rag  rugs  in  the  light  colors 
that  look  so  clean  and  wash  so  easily. 
The  walls  are  all  done  in  tapestry  paper 
in  light,  soft,  blurry  tones,  dull  enough 
to  be  restful,  with  color  enough  not  to 
look  cold.  For  two  of  the  rooms  we  made 
bedroom  boxes  covered  with  chintz  to 
harmonize  with  the  walls  and  used  the 
same  chintz  for  side  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows. The  guest  room  was  treated  a  little 
differently.  The  prevailing  color  in  the 
paper  is  rose,  blended  with  light  gray 
foliage  on  an  ivory  ground.  Shadow  cur- 
tains of  pale  rose  velvet  are  hung  at  the 
window,  the  rug  is  of  dull  rose  and  gray, 
floor  being  first  covered  with  a  "wood" 
linoleum.  The  furniture,  bed,  little 
French  dressing  table  and  chair  are  of 
white  wood  in  craftsman  design.  As 
there  is  no  closet  off  this  room  and  no 
place  to  put  one  we  got  a  carpenter  to 
build  a  good  roomy  wardrobe  which  we 
painted  with  white  enamel. 

A  stranger  might  not  see  anything  to 
remember  about  our  house  but  we  like  it — 
every  nook  and  corner  has  a  meaning  for 
us,  was  put  there  for  a  purpose,  either 
because  we  knew  it  would  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  place  or  because  we  believed  it 
to  be  beautiful.  This  seems  to  be  where 
so  many  people  fail;  they  give  things  a 
place  in  their  houses  because  they  are 
popular  or  because  they  happen  to  find 
their  way  in  whether  they  really  care 
about  them  or  not.  Just  now  we  are  build- 
ing up  our  library,  our  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  music  but  they  will  come  slowly. 
We  already  have  a  few  fine  prints  that 
we  know  wHI  grow  dearer  every  year — 
they  are  not  collections  of  fruit  and  game 
or  foreign  castles  with  neither  artistic  or 
historic  interest  for  us,  but  reproductions 
from  the  old  masters  like  "The  Angelus" 
and  modern  pictures  full  of  human  in- 
terest. Two  sketches,  "The  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night"  and  "The  Hanging  of  the 
Crane"  are  among  our  favorites.  Our 
books  may  need  culling  out  after  a  while 
but  most  of  them  are  of  the  kind  that  will 
n«ver  grow  old.  The  music — that  is  the 
most  difficult  though  the  tone  of  the 
"popular  song"  is  much  better  now  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  We  do  not  try  to 
hold  to  the  purely  classical  by  any  means 
but  we  do  try  to  get  rid  of  anything 
whose  character  doesn't  harmonize  with 
the  atmosphere  we  try  to  keep  character- 
istic of  our  home. 


Be  Independent! 


Why  wait  and  wait  till  your  thres- 
erman    comes     around. 

Do  Your  Own  Threshing 


Surprised 


how  cheaply  you  can  instal  a 
separator  and  become  your 
own  thresherman. 


U 


The  Call  of  thelWest" 
Thresher 


LA  COMPAGNIE 
DESJARDINS,  Limited 

I 


"The  Call  of  the  West"  Thresher  is  a  I 

light,  compact,  well-built  machine.     It  | 

will  do  the  work  quickly,  cleanly  and  l 
at  a  minimum  cost. 


Dept.  "M"  St.  Andre 
Kamouraska  -         Quebec 

Please  tend  immediately  information 
about  "The  Call  of  the  Weit". 


Send  coupon  for  full  facts  about  "The 
( 'all  of  the  West."  You'll  get  our  reply 
at  once. 


I 


Name 


Address 


FREE 


TO  OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS 


THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  through  its  connection 
with  the  great  organization  of  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  is  in  touch  with  vast  sources  of  information 
which  is  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  numerous  MacLean  Publications.  This  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  the  editorial  staff  of  all  these  various  pub- 
lications is  THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE. 

Should  you  have  a  problem  on  some  phase  of  your  work, 
or  are  desirous  of  securing  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  an  article  you  need,  or  want  to  know  where  to  get 
repairs  for  machines  you  are  using,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  your  inquiries  promptly.  This  is  a  service  that  not 
only  is  absolutely  free,  but  which  we  gladly  give  to  our 
subscribers. 

Use  this  coupon  for  the  questions  you  desire 
answered,     and    enclose    stamp    for    reply. 

Farmers'    Magazine,  INFORMATION 

143-153    University    Ave.,    Toronto  WANTED 

Please  let  me  know  where  I  can   purchase    

Name     

Address    


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Women's  Institutes'  Conventions 

Announcement  of  Ontario  Conventions   at  Ottawa,  London   and 

Toronto. 

will  be  of  peculiar  interest  and  which  will 
be  delivered  in  a  convincing  way  will  be 
on  "conservation."  A  message  from  the 
institutes  of  central  Ontario  will  close  this 
session. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  delegates  will  lunch 
together,  and  will  listen  to  brief  addresses. 

At  the  evening  session  the  present  need 
in  patriotic  work  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
address,  and  under  "Women  in  Agricul- 
ture," three  brief  addresses  will  be  given 
on  "What  Farm  Women  Are  Doing  to 
Help";  "Women  and  Farm  Work";  and 
"My  Experience  as  a  Farmerette."  It 
is  also  expected  that  an  address  on  "The 
Farmers'  Opportunity"  will  be  given  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  G.  S. 
Henry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  a  discus- 
sion of  district  and  branch  work,  and  an 
address  on  Canadian  Tradition  and  Ideals 
will  close  the  session. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  delegates  will 
visit  the  Byron  Sanitarium,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  institutes  in  Western  Ontario 
have  taken  a  practical  interest.  An 
address  will  be  given  at  that  place  on  the 
Education  of  Returned  Soldiers,  and  the 
delegates  will  visit  the  hospitals  and 
classrooms  and  work  shops. 

CENTRAL  CONVENTION 

The  Central  Convention  will  be  held  in 
Toronto  during  the  second  or  third  week 
of  November.  This  will  be  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  Eastern  and  Western 
districts,  as  well  as  from  the  Central  dis- 
trict, and  will  really  be  a  Provincial  Con- 
vention. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  make  repre- 
sentative reports  from  a  few  institutes 
which  have  been  doing  original  work 
along  patriotic  lines;  and  branches  which 
have  been  carrying  on  regular  work  effec- 
tively, as  well  as  their  share  in  patriotic 
work,  will  report.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  for  discussion  as  to  ways  and 
means. 

The  activities  of  the  women's  institutes 
along  medical  inspection  lines  and  an 
outline  of  workable  and  effective  methods 
for  rural  districts  will  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  convention. 

Production  and  conservation  will  re- 
ceive attention,  the  work  of  the  canning 
centres  being  emphasized. 

The  delegates  will  be  addressed  by  a 
leader  in  the  education  of  returned  men 
and  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  visit 
one  or  more  military  hospitals,  as  well  as 
work  shops  and  class  rooms  of  returned 
men. 

Educational  matters  and  better  health 
campaign  are  included  in  the  proceedings, 
as  well  as  the  housing  problem  and 
woman's  work  on  the  farm. — Institutes 
Branch,  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


EASTERN  CONVENTION 
'TPHE  Eastern  Convention  of  the  Ontario 
*■  Women's  Institutes,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  October  17th  and  18th,  will 
be  held  at  Ottawa,  with  four  sessions,  be- 
ginning on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

The  first  session  will  include  statements 
from  several  branches  which  have  some- 
thing of  special  interest  to  report.  A 
summarized  statement  of  the  patriotic 
work  for  the  Eastern  Institutes  for  the 
past  year  will  also  be  given.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  this  session  will  be  a  mes- 
sage from  the  institutes  of  Western 
Ontario,  to  be  given  by  a  district  officer 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  institute  work, 
and  has  done  much  to  stimulate  it  in  her 
own  district. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  of  this  same 
day,  the  address  of  welcome,  and  the 
reply  to  the  address  of  welcome,  will  be 
given.  This  will,  no  doubt,  include  refer- 
ence to  the  place  which  women  are  taking 
in  the  world  as  an  outcome  of  the  war. 
The  superintendent  will  give  his  annual 
report,  outlining  the  various  phases  of  the 
work  covered  during  the  past  year,  and 
offering  suggestions  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  work  in  the  coming  months.  The 
place  of  the  girls  in  the  institute  has  been 
demanding  more  and  more  attention,  and 
this  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
prehensive way.  There  will  be  a  general 
discussion  on  the  various  suggestions 
brought  out  in  the  addresses. 

At  the  evening  session  it  is  hoped  that 
we  may  have  an  address  on  food  control, 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Thomson,  the  Canadian 
Food  Controller,  and  the  subject  of 
Medical  School  inspection  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Mary  McKenzie  Smith. 

The  principal  address  of  the  morning  of 
the  18th  will  be  one  on  the  Housing  Prob- 
lem. The  nationalization  of  Institutes 
will  be  brought  before  the  delegates,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  discussion  on  war 
work,  demonstration  lecture  work,  and 
the  extension  of  institute  work.  At  this 
session,  there  will  be  a  report  of  the  reso- 
lutions committee. 

At  the  close  of  this  morning's  session, 
which  will  also  be  the  close  of  the  con- 
vention, the  delegates  will  have  luncheon 
together,  at  which  there  will  be  several 
addresses,  and  these  will  be  followed  by 
a  visit  to  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm. 

The  various  sessions  will  be  preside 
over  by  leaders  in  institute  work. 

WESTERN    CONVENTION 

The  convention  of  the  institutes  in 
Western  Ontario  will  be  held,  at  London, 
on  October  30th  and  31st.  The  first  ses- 
sion will  include  mainly  a  statement  of  the 
activities  of  the  Institutes  in  Western 
Ontario,  for  the  past  year,  with  discus- 
sions on  the  same,  and  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  raising  funds  for  patriotic  and 
other  work. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  address  of  wel- 
come will  be  given,  followed  by  the  reply 
to  the  address  of  welcome.  Under  the 
title  of  "Future  of  the  Ontario  Women's 
Institutes,"  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
George  A.  Putnam,  will  give  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  growth  of  institute  work,  cov- 
ering their  activities  in  patriotic  work, 
and  will  outline  the  possible  enlargement 
of  institute  work  in  the  future,  as  the 
result  of  the  broadening  of  the  individual 
life  of  each  member.     An  address  which 


GOOD  FORTUNE  ON  THE  FARM 

Continued  from  page  19 

cows  and  thinks  he  will  increase  his  herd, 
until  at  least  his  orchard  comes  into  bear- 
ing. This  gentleman  does  not  care  for 
cows,  and  bought  these  two  cows  as  a  kind 
of  a  joke,  but  has  had  his  eyes  opened  with 
reference  to  the  money  side  of  good  cows. 
These  two  comparatively  new  branches 
of  dairy  manufacture  are  opening  up 
great  possibilities  for  dairymen  who  be- 
came  dissatisfied   with    the   returns    for 


milk  from  the  cheese  factory,  more  par- 
ticularly previous  to  the  war.  The  large 
concerns  are  paying  good  prices  for  milk 
— almost  equal  to  city  milk  prices,  and 
they  are  in  operation  all  the  year,  thus 
providing  a  continuous  market  for  all  the 
milk  the  farmers  can  produce.  These  are 
not  "fly-by-night"  corporations,  but  are 
controlled  by  men  with  large  capital  and 
almost  unlimited  resources  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products.  In  those  dis- 
tricts where  a  large  supply  of  milk  is 
assured  for  the  year  round,  dairy  farmers 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  returns 
from  this  line  of  dairying.  About  half 
the  herd  should  be  fresh  in  winter  for 
this  branch  of  the  dairy  business  to  give 
best  results.  It  is  not  so  necessary  to 
keep  a  uniform  supply  of  milk  throughout 
the  year,  as  in  the  case  of  city  milk  pro- 
duction, neither  are  the  standards  of 
quality  quite  so  high,  though  good  clean 
milk  is  demanded.  The  supplying  of  milk 
for  condensing  and  powder  milk  manufac- 
ture has  proved  to  be  a  well-gravelled 
road  to  the  town  of  Fortune,  along  which 
a  number  of  dairy  farmers  in  Canada 
have  found  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
travel.  There  is  room  for  many  more  on 
this  road. 

These  are  the  two  stand-bys  in  the  dairy 
industry  of  Canada.  For  a  long  time 
these  were  the  two  chief-travelled  dairy 
highways,  and  they  are  still  used  to  quite 
a  large  extent — possibly  not  so  much  by 
the  man  who  drives  a  40  h.p.  motor  car 
and  who  is  anxious  to  get  to  his  journey's 
end  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  but  the 
man  who  drives  a  moderate  priced  car,  or 
a  good  horse,  finds  the  going  very  good 
on  these  old,  well-established  roads.  For 
the  young  farmer  who  must  of  necessity 
drive  carefully,  we  can  commend  those 
concession  lines  which  lead  to  a  good 
creamery  or  cheesery  and  finally  to  a 
moderate  fortune. 

At  the  present  prices  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter, and  considering  the  value  of  the  by- 
products when  fed  to  live-stock,  and  con- 
sidering further  the  value  of  these  latter 
in  maintaining  soil  fertility,  the  young 
farmer  who  is  anxious  to  make  good  in  a 
section  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
either  cheese  or  butter  need  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  spending  some  money  for  cows, 
feed,  stabling,  etc.,  even  though  the  fac- 
tory does  not  run  all  the  year.  In  the 
Winter,  the  milk  or  cream  may  be  shipped 
to  the  cities,  or  it  can  be  manufactured 
at  home,  and  good  prices  be  obtained  for 
the  goods  so  made. 

In  fact,  where  a  boy  or  girl,  or  the  far- 
mer himself  or  his  wife  on  the  farm  had 
the  necessary  time,  skill,  and  liking  for 
the  work,  we  know  of  nothing  more  profit- 
able and  interesting  tlian  the  making  of 
fine  butter  or  fancy  cheese.  The  skimmilk 
or  buttermilk  may  be  made  into  whole- 
some cottage  cheese,  which  is  as  valuable 
pound  for  pound  as  is  meat.  By  adopting 
this  plan  of  dairying  nothing  is  wasted 
and  the  supply  of  human  food  is  very 
much  increased,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
creased financial  returns  to  the  farmer. 

The  young  dairy  farmer  who  has  a  lik- 
ing for  cows  and  dairying  may  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  financial  success  if  he  pro- 
ceed along  any  one  of  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  foregoing.  The  road  may  be  some- 
what long,  but  it  is  certain  to  end  in  the 
place  aimed  at  if  the  traveller  perseveres 
and  is  not  tempted  into  "By-path  Mea- 
dow" where  the  prospects  seem  to  be  more 
alluring,  but  where  the  uncertainties  are 
also  very  great.  The  strong  feature  of 
dairying  as  an  occupation,  is  its  certainty 
of  reward  to  the  man  who  conducts  his 
operations  according  to  a  few  well  under- 
stood principles  in  the  dairy  world. 
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"36    Years    Canadian    Reputation 

Guarantees  this  Tractor — A  size  for  every  size 
farm—yet  all^to  Standard  Model" 


Vto 


12-20 
H.P. 


12  years  test 
25,000  in  use 


The  G00DIS0N  "E-B"  12-20  H.P.  COAL  OIL  TRACTOR 


The  Goodison  "E-B"  12-20 
Kerosene  Tractor  was  first  to 
equip  with  Bennet  Producer 
Type  Coal  Oil  Carburetor — the 
first  in  the  use  of  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings. 


It  was  the  first  to  use  to-day's 
general  standard  K.W.  High 
Tension  Magneto  with  quick 
starting  device  and  automobile 
steering  gear. 


Pulls  three  plows  at  any  depth 
and  under  any  condition  where 
a  tractor  can  be  used.  Handles 
a  24-42  Separator  to  full  capac- 
ity, threshing  1,000  bushels 
daily  without  forcing. 


The    Kind    That    You    Can    Afford    to    Run 

"After  31   Seasons  Runs   True  as  Ever"---says  J.   C.    Dean,    Port   Hope,    Ontario 


READ  THIS  LETTER- 

Port  Hope,  Sept.  4,  1918. 
The    John    Goodison    Thresher    Co., 

Sarnia,    Ont. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  purchased  a  Goodison  thresher,  36  x  50" 
from  your  Company  in  1888  and  have  run  the 
separator  every  season  since,  making  31  sea- 
sons'   run. 

The  machine  is  still  operating  and  I  ex- 
pect to  run  it  for  several  seasons  to  come. 
This  machine  is  operating  on  the  same  run 
we  started  it  on  31  years  ago.  It  is  sound 
and  as  strong  and  runs  as  true  as  ever.  1 
have  earned  over  $36,000  with  this  separator 
at  $12  per  day.  Some  of  the  original  belts  that 
came  with  the  machine  are  still  in  daily  use 
and    in    good    repair. 

For  long  life  and  ease  of  operation,  the 
Goodison    Thresher    has    no   equal. 

Yours  truly,     (Sgd.)   J.   C.  DEAN, 

Port     Hope. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  letters  testifying  to  the 
lonf  life  and  satisfaction-giving  qualities  of  GOODISON 
Engines  and  Separators.  Mr.  Robinson,  Camlachie,  Ont., 
writes  :  "I  have  run  it  26  seasons  and  I  consider  it  good 
for    10    years    more." 


THE  REASON 

Built  by  experienced  mechanics  that  know  how,  many  of  whom 
have  been  building  GOODISON  machines  for  upwards  of  30  years, 
and  like  Mr.  Dean's  and  Mr.  Robinson's  GOODISON  threshers, 
are  still  on  the  job. 


GOODISON  SEPARATOR 

There  are  over  5,000  owners  of  GOODISON  threshers  in  Canada. 
Ask  any  owner  what  a  GOODISON  does  in  any  and  all  kinds  of 
grain;  how  it  stands  up  to  the  work  for  cleaning,  grain  saving,  and 
profit  earning — and  profit  by  his  experience. 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  FARM 


The    John    GOODISON    Thresher   Company 

SARNIA  -  ONTARIO  Limited 

For  over  36  years,  builders  of  Traction  Steam  Engines,  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Grain  Threshers,  Self -Feeders,  Wind 
Stackers,  Chaff  Blowers,  Grain  Blowers,  Straw  Catting  Attachment,  Gas  and  Coal  Oil  Tractors. 

Write  To-Day—Address  "Dept.  F.M."  asking  for  new  illustrated  literature 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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AVONDALE  FARM,  BROCKVILLE 

Holsteins,    Angora    Goats,    Poultry   of  every 
kind,  Hackney  Ponies,  Shropshire  Sheep. 
Holstein    young    bulls    for   sale.      Carnation 
Ring    Sylvia— the    $106,000    calf    bred    and 
raised  him — his  father  and   father's  fathtr. 


MAY  ECHO  SYLVIA 


Official    Record — 152    lbs.    milk   in    1    day — 

Over   1005   lbs.   in   7   days. 

World's    Champion    Milch    Cow 

Only  cow  in  the  world  to  have  three  records  of 
over  36  lbs  butter  in  seven  days.  Dam  of  the 
$106  ,«X)    calf. 

Gvar-dsons  of  his  cow  fiom  seven  months  to  a 
year  for  sale  sired  by  her  son  out  of  a  son 
of    the    first    44-lb.    cow. 

Prices  reasonable  as  we  need  room  for  our 
coming   season's    calves. 


Comfort  and  Long  Wear 

Deacon  Shirts  are  made  of  the  BEST  QUALITY 
—in  plain  greys,  blue,  khaki  or  fancy  Scotch 
flannels — coat  style  or  closed  body.  High  mili- 
tary collars  a'tached  or  separate,  or  with  rever- 
sible   collar— half   length    or   full   length   sleeves. 

It    costs    no   more    to    get    a    real    good    working 
shirt— one    that   fits    right,    feels    good    an  I 
extra    long   wear. 

EVE'.IY  SHIRT  GUARANTEED— your  money 
back  for  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship. 
At  good  stores. 

DEACON  SHIRT  COMPANY 

BELLEVILLE,  CANADA 


London  Concrete  Mixer  No.  6 

Capacity  60  cu.  yards  per  day.  Price  $375.03, 
complete  with  gasoline  engine.  Pays  fpi 
itself  in  20  days'  usi 
Built  to  last  a  life- 
time. Sen3  for  cata 
log   No.    1-B. 


London  Concrete 
Machinery  Co. 

Dipt.  D. 
London,      '  Ontario 

World's    Largest  Manufacturers    of    Concrete    Machinery 
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Lowest  Prices 


N.  SMITH,  138  York  Street,  Toronto 
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Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 
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The  Dominant  Character  of  Percherons 


By  Wayne  Dinsmore 


A  BAND  of  mares  15.2  hands  in 
height,  weighing  around  1,100 
pounds,  is  worth  not  more  than  $115 
per  head  to-day,  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  sell  at  that.  Yet,  these  mares, 
crossed  with  a  typical  Percheron  stallion, 
will  rear  progeny  standing  16  hands  or 
better,  with  weight  ranging  from  1,300  to 
1,500  pounds  (depending  wholly  on  how 
well  they  are  nourished  during  the  grow- 
ing period)  with  the  type,  action  and  dis- 
position of  the  sire.  These  half  bloods 
will  to-day  bring  $170  in  the  country  for 
artillery  purposes.  One  cross  of  Perch- 
eron blood  is  therefore  worth  $55  per 
head  on  every  colt  reared  from  such  a 
first  cross;  and  these  colts  are  readily 
sold  when  mature  enough  to  go  as 
artillery  horses,  farm  chunks,  or  ex- 
pressers. 

The  half  blood  daughters  resulting 
from  the  cross  just  mentioned  will,  when 
bred  to  another  good  Percheron  sire,  rear 
progeny  which  will  mature  at  16.2  hands 
height  and  1,600  to  1,800  pounds  weight, 
if  given  full  development.  Such  horses 
are  worth  from  $220  to  $275,  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply for  many  years  last  past.  Two 
crosses  of  Percheron  blood,  therefore,  will 
transform  small  unsalable  stock  into 
large,  strong,  useful  horses,  readily  sold 
at  an  advance  of  more  than  $100  per  head 
over  the  small  granddams. 

For  almost  70  years  Percherons  have 
been  working  this  transformation  in  the 
United  States.     At  the  time  of  the  Civil 


War — 1861-65 — there  were  a  few  hundred 
of  the  grade  Percherons  in  Ohio,  most  of 
which  carried  only  one  cross,  yet  the  buy- 
ers for  the  Union  armies  gladly  paid  from 
$75  to  $100  more  per  head  for  these  than 
for  the  common  horses  of  that  time,  and 
men  who  made  full  inquiry  into  prices 
paid  have  left  written  records  stating 
that  the  half  blood  Percherons  brought 


A   type    of    Black    Percheron    Stallion. 


A    Roan    Percheron   Filly. 

an  average  of  $80  more  per  head  than 
any  other  horses  sold  at  that  time.  These 
higher  prices  were  paid  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  their  breeding,  and  who  bought 
these  horses  because  they  were  worth 
that  much  more  in  actual  work  under  war 
conditions. 

THE   DOMINANT   CHARACTER   OF   THE 
PERCHERON 

The  power  of  the  Percheron  to  dominate 
over  any  other  stock  with  which  it  may  be 
crossed,  turning  out  horses  of  true 
Percheron  type,  whether  from  small  or 
large  mares,  is  the  factor  that  has  made 
the  breed  so  tremendously  popular  in  the 
United  States.  Even  when  crossed  with 
thoroughbred  running  horses,  the  Per- 
cheron characters  in  build,  color  and  dis- 
position are  dominant,  and  no  stronger 
test  can  be  conceived. 

The  cash  value  of  Percheron  blood  had 
become  so  clearly  apparent  by  1870  that 
heavy  importations  began  and  continued 
at  a  rapid  rate  until  1890.  During  the 
90's,  business  of  all  kinds  suffered  from 
severe  depression  so  that  horse  breeding 
stood  still  for  the  time  being,  but  values 
began  to  increase  in  1900,  and  have  gone 
up  steadily  ever  since  with  the  exception 
of  a  year  or  two  when  slight  reductions 
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occurred.  During  the  last  three  years 
horse  breeding,  as  a  whole,  has  marked 
time,  but  Percheroh  breeding  has  con- 
tinued without  cessation  and  there  are 
now,  by  conservative  estimates,  at  least 
100,000  living  Percherons  in  the  United 
States,  valued  at  the  most  reasonable 
figure  of  $50,000,000.  And  this  value  is 
due  to  their  combined  uses  as  work 
animals  and  as  seed  stock  from  which  to 
produce  more  sires  to  improve  the  size, 
strength  and  value  of  our  common  horses. 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  pure  bred  draft 
horses  in  the  United  States  are  Perch- 
erons, and  the  breed  is  steadily  outstrip- 
ping all  others  in  popularity  because  of 
its  superior  merits  for  crossing  purposes 
and  its  adaptability  to  any  and  all  condi- 
tions. The  champions  of  other  breeds 
may  set  forth  their  claims  for  their 
favorites  as  they  will,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Percheron  crosses  more 
satisfactorily  on  mares  of  all  sizes,  types 
and  blood  lines  than  any  other  breed 
known  when  the  progeny  are  measured 
at  maturity  against  the  pitiless  test  of 
cash  market  for  all  the  produce,  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  has  caused  our  American 
farmers,  who  have  once  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  out  a  good  Percheron  sire, 
to  prefer  the  breed.  This  is  why  the 
farmers  in  the  Canadian  North-west  are 
giving  preference  to  Percherons  to  such 
an  extent  that  more  than  1,000  Percherons 
were  purchased  from  the  United  States 
by  Canadian  farmers  in  that  territory  in 
the  19  months  ending  July  1,  1918  and 
it  is  because  of  this  factor  that  Eastern 
Canadian  farmers  will  eventually  give 
an  overwhelming  preference  to  the  breed. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to  buy 
good  draft  horses  and  to  carry  on  con- 
structive breeding.  The  men  who  return 
from  the  war  will  be  familiar  with  the 
grade  drafters  which  have  made  history 
on  the  Western  front.  They  will  not  need 
to  be  convinced  that  draft  horses  are  more 
valuable  than  lighter  ones  wherever 
power  in  the  collar  is  called  for.  On 
farms  to  be  developed  they  will  demand 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  best 
drafters  Canada  can  produce. 

Aside  from  this,  the  export  demand  is 
certain  to  be  considerable.  Letters  which 
I  have  now  before  me,  from  some  of  the 
best  informed  horsemen  in  Great  Britain, 
emphasize  that  point,  and  state  that  good 
big  drafters  standing  17  hands  and  weigh- 
ing 1,900  pounds  or  better,  with  good 
sound  underpinning,  are  worth  from  140 
to  160  pounds  sterling,  or  from  $700  to 
$800  per  head,  with  extra  good  ones  at 
$1,000  each  (200  pounds  sterling).  The 
man  who  has  reared  good  big  horses  has 
never  yet  had  to  worry  over  an  outlet  at 
good  prices,  and  in  the  present  emergency 
he  who  holds  fast  and  breeds  good  ones 
will  reap  a  rich  harvest. 
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stage,  but  every  pound  of  product  will 
be  needed.  This  crop  will  probably  be 
marketed  20  pounds  lighter  than  that  of 
the  season  just  closed.  Light  hogs  have 
been  earning  a  premium,  feed  is  high  and 
there  is  no  crop  of  soft  corn  that  must  be 
fed  as  was  the  case  last  year.  At  present 
good  hogs  are  selling  around  $20  per 
cwt.  but  when  the  new  crop  begins  run- 
ning prices  will  be  revised  downward, 
although  probability  exists  that  the 
winter  market  will  be  on  a  $17.50  to 
$18.50  basis.  With  cattle  selling  at  pres- 
ent prices  cheap  hogs,  even  in  a  relative 
sense,  will  be  impossible.  The  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  support  the  market  and 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


The  "Skim  the  Skimmed 

Milk"  Test 


WITH  butter  fat 
paid  for  by  the 

creamery  at  66  cents  per 
pound,  every  ounce  counts. 
The  Renfrew  gets  all  but  1/10 
pound,  or  6.6  cents  worth  in 
$26.40  worth  of  butter  fat. 
Where  is  the  farmer  who  wants 
to  lose  CO  cents  to  $4.00  per 
thousand  pounds  skimmed? 
With  a  few  cows  the  amount 
lost  would  soon  buy  the  closest 
of  close  skimmers — the- up-to- 
date,   easy-to-run,   easy-to-clean 

^Mm/rear 

Surely  it  is  good  business  to  put  the  Renfrew's  close  skimming 
to  the  test — the  margin  of  saving  certainly  warrants  it. 

Let  the  Babcock  Test  do  it.  Get  your  skim  milk  tested  at  one 
of  the  Dairy  Schools  by  sending  a  sair.ple.  Then  coi-npare  result 
with  our  close  skimming  records  proven  by  Dairy  Schools'  tests. 
Or — let  our  agent  bring  out  a  Renfrew  and  skim  the  skimmed  milk 
from  your  old  machine  and  show  you  the  saving  a  Renfrew  can 
make  you.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  machine  on  earth  that  offers 
3'ou  that  test?    Could  anything  be  more  convincipg  and  worth  while? 

The  saving  mounts  up  rapidly  if  you  have  more  than  two  or 
three  cows — will  pay  for  a  Renfrew — and  then  start  giving  you  in- 
creased profits. 

Besides,  the  Renfrew  gives  you  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the 
wide  open  bowl  with  curved  wings,  which  mean  discs  do  not  clog 
and  cleaning  is  reduced  to  a  trifling  chore — the  advantage  of  its  auto- 
matic oiling  system  needing  attention  only  four  times  a  year — of  its 
interchanging  capacity.  Get  Renfrew  catalogue ;  it  explains  all. 
Write  to-day. 

The  Renfrew   Machinery   Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works,  Renfrew,  Ont.  Eastern  Branch,  Sussex,  N.C. 

AGENCIES  ALMOST  EVERYWHERE  IN  CANADA 

Other   lines :•  Happy   Farmer   Tractor,  Renfrew  Kerosene   Engines, 
Farmer's  2000  lb.   Truck  Scale. 
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Big  Spare-Time  Money  for  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representatives — 

who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 

without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not  require 

previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.     Just  say  on  a  postal  card:  "Send  me  your 

proposition." 

Agency  Division 
THE    MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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Highest  Quality  Phonographs  Made  in  the  World 


Choice  of  mahogany  or  quartered  oak. 
Price  delivered  at  your  station,  $68.75. 
Guaranteed  equal  in  every  way  to  any 
instrument  sold  in  Canada  retail  for  $110. 


FROM  the  FACTORY 

to 

YOU 


Without  the  payment  of 
one  dollar 


Choice  of  mahogany  or  quartered  oak. 
Price  delivered  at  your  station,  $78.75. 
Guaranteed  equal  in  every  way  to  any 
instrument  sold  in  Canada  retail  for  $125. 


■% 


Instruments  are  44J/2  high,  21 34"  deep,  19M"  wide;  have  large  12  turntable.  Parts 
are  all  nickel-plated,  have  universal  tone  arm  to  play  any  make  of  disc  record.  Have 
heavy  floating  double  spring  motor.  Record  shelves  for  filing  system,  especially 
constructed  horn  and  tone  modifier.    Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Music  is  helping  to  win  the  war,  being  fourth  on  the  list.  Food,  Clothing,  Munitions, 
Music.  The  Phonograph  is  taking  the  place  of  the  piano — as  in  most  homes  no  one 
can  play  the  piano  well.  The  Phonograph  will  give  you  music  from  the  best  musicians 
in  the  world,  in  your  own  home — and  any  child  can  play  it.  Music  is  educative,  refining 
and  uplifting.  You  look  forward  to  the  evenings  with  pleasure.  Either  of  these  Instru- 
ments is  an  asset  which  you  can  sell  any  time  for  much  more  than  it  cost  you.  You 
will  find  them  at  the  Front,  in  the  Dug-outs,  Y.M.C.A.'s,  Hospitals,  Training  Camps,  and 
they  cannot  get  enough  of  them.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  Victor  Records,  assorted, 
at  90c  each.  This  Record  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  record  in  the  world.  You 
'       should  have  us  send,  say,  6  Records  with  instrument. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  phonograph  in  every  home  as  soon  as  they  can  be  supplied, 
*     and  now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the  highest  quality  of  excellence 


'e     "o^    J* 


made  in  the  world. 
The  reputation  of  the  manufacturers  as  high-class  makers  for  20  years  is 
0<>  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  this  is  your  guarantee. 

Materials  are  very  difficult  to  secure,  and  we  do  not  know  how  long  we 
A  will  be  able  to  supply  at  these  prices.  Order  now  and  secure  this  beau- 
\*?Af%%4*4*4   '••    n&   tiful  instrument  at  factory  price. 
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Imperial  Phonograph  Sales  Company 
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1882    Third    Avenue    East 

Owen  Sound 

Canada 
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if  sickness  does  not  appear  deficiency  in 
beef  will  be  partly  compensated  by  abun- 
dance of  pork.  Feeders  are  paying  $19 
to  $20  for  stock  pigs  to  throw  into  corn- 
fields, labor  being  so  scarce  that  grain 
cannot  be  husked. 

MUTTON  AND  WOOL  HIGHER  NEXT  YEAR 

The  sheep  industry  has  been  hit  hard  by 
drouth  west  of  the  Missouri  River  at  a 
moment  when  efforts  were  being  made  to 
reinstate  it.  As  a  result  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  unload  thousands  of  ewe  lambs 
and  yearlings  intended  to  recuperate 
range  flocks.  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana are  feeling  the  pinch  of  feed  scarcity 
threats  of  $30  hay  being  heard.  Drouth 
spoiled  the  Western  lamb  crop  otherwise 
lambs  would  be  $1  per  cwt.  lower.  Efforts 
to  revive  the  native  industry  have  failed 
and  both  wool  and  mutton  will  be  short 
next  year. 

Present  indications  point  to : 
Heavy  liquidation  of  Western  cattle  for 
the  next  90  days. 

Immediately  thereafter  a  run  of  short 
fed  stuff  made  on  new  corn  and  hastily 
fitted  for  army  purposes.  This  will  furn- 
ish a  December,  January  and  February 
supply. 

March  will  develop  scarcity  and  create 
a  demand  for  light  cattle  for  civilian  pur- 
poses as  military  needs  will  absorb  every- 
thing weighing  more  than  1,000  pounds. 
Fitting  heavy  cattle  will  be  abandoned 
owing  to  cost  of  feed,  a  high  market  for 
warmed  up  stuff  and  apprehension  of  a 
break  in  prices  if  the  war  ends. 

After  March  the  highest  level  of  cattle 
prices  in  trade  history,  both  fat  and  feed- 
ing stock,  will  be  reached. 

New  hogs  will  come  early,  the  crop  will 
be  marketed  at  lighter  weights  and  the 
summer  run  of  weighty  stuff  will  be 
smaller  than  this  year.  There  will  be  an 
abundance  of  bacon  material,  but  less 
lard  and  heavy  meats  than  on  the  old 
crop. 

November,  December  and  January  will 
witness  heavy  receipts  of  fed  sheep  and 
lambs,  probably  resulting  in  congestion 
and  lower  prices,  but  the  February  to 
June  sheep  and  lamb  market  will  be  the 
highest  in  trade  history. 

It  will  be  a  good  winter  for  feeders  as 
there  is  profit  in  the  gain  when  prices  are 
high  regardless  of  the  feed  bill.  When 
cattle  sell  above  $17,  hogs  around  $18, 
lambs  at  $18  to  $20  and  sheep  $14  to  $15, 
the  feeder  does  not  need  a  wide  margin 
between  cost  of  stockers  and  sellir)"-  price 
of  the  finished  stock  to  figure  a  profit. 

The  war  may  come  to  a  sudden  close, 
but  there  will  be  no  cheap  meats.  Europe 
must  be  fed  and  domestic  consumption  of 
beef,  pork  and  mutton  will  be  enormous. 
If  feed  was  abundant  the  prospect  would 
be  less  gloomy,  but  even  roughage  is 
scarce  and  no  seer  is  needed  to  enlighten 
as  to  what  that  means.  Each  week 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  going 
to  the  shambles  that  ought  to  figure  in 
next  year's  meat  supply  and  they  will  be 
missed. 


THE  PERILS  OF  POWER 
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of  the  slave  farmers  of  ancient  Rome  that 
they  could  be  trusted  with  only  the  crudest 
and  strongest  implements.  Whenever 
possible  they  would  break  their  tools  so 
as  to  get  out  of  working.  To-day,  the 
complaint  is  being  made  by  wealthy  farm- 
ers who  are  obliged  to  use  hired  help  that 
their  machinery  is  all  the  time  being 
broken  and  allowed  to  get  out  of  order  be- 
cause their  employees  are  not  interested. 


Two  FLEURY  Specialties 


FLEURY 
PLOWS 


Various  Patterns 
for  All  Soils 


The   Best   Plows   in    Canada 


Fifty-nine  years'  careful  study  of  the  ploughman's  task  is  built 
into  every  Fleury  Plow — Single  Walking  Plows,  Gang  Plows, 
Sulky  Plows — into  each  and  every  one  is  carefully,  studiously 
built  those  mechanical  features  that  make  the  name  Fleury  a 
Guarantee  of  Service  and  Value — the  best  Plows  in  Canada. 

Fleury  Plows  are  light  draught — run- 
ning smoothly,  saving  your  horses, 
and  changing  a  task  into  a  pleasure. 

A  Well-plowed  Field    Is    the   Farmer's  Pride  ! 


"Rapid-Easy"  Plate  Grinders 

Made    in    10   Sizes,   2%   H.P.   to   25    H.P. 

We  are  the  largest  makers  of  Grain 
Grinders  in  Canada.  Exclusive  feat- 
ures in  the  ''Rapid-Easy"  enable  you 
to  Grind  More,  Grind  Better,  and  with 
Less  Power  than  any  other  line  of 
Grain  Grinders  on  the  market  in  Can- 
ada to-day. 


RAPID-EASY 

GRAIN 
GRINDERS 


Plows 

Harrows 

Scufflers 


The   Dependable   FLEURY  Line: 

Turnip   Drills              Ensilage  Cutters  Roller  Grain  Crushers 

Wheel    Barrows         Root   Cutters  "Rapid-Easy"     Plate 

Straw    Cutters            Saw    Machines  Grinders 


«"-      Illustrated  Folder  on [Request.^ 

J.   FLEURY'SIJSONS,  [Aurora,    Ont,  Canada 


This  indicates  that  if  some  of  the  great 
farming  reforms  that  are  being  dreamed 
of  were  put  through  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sults would  be  the  checking  of  agricul- 
tural progress.  If  kept  up  long  enough 
the  self  binder  might  give  place  to  the 
sickle  and  the  tractor  plow  to  the  ox  and 
the  sharpened  stick.  If  we  wish  to  get 
the  highest  possible  national  efficiency  we 
can  get  it  by  increasing  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  individual  citizen 
rather  than  by  allowing  the  world  to  be 
shaped  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  of  the 
beter  clement.  If  we  have  curtailed  our 
liberties  voluntarily  as  a  war  measure  we 
must  not  forget  that  war  is  an  abnormal 
condition.  After  it  has  passed  we  must 
bestir  ourselves  *o  recover  liberty  in  an 
increased  measure. 

Every  night  when  we  put  in  the  cattle 
I  see  to  it  that  my  gentle  little  cow  is 
securely  chained.  I  have  learned  that 
she  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  power.  And 
as  I  watch  the  progress  of  events  I  am 


becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that 
cows  are  not  the  only  creatures  that  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  too  much  power. 


THE   FINDINGS   OF   THE   CALEDON 
SURVEY 

Continued  from  page  15 

feet."  The  social  survey  with  a  special 
questionnaire  for  parents,  young  people 
on  the  farm,  school  teachers,  clergymen, 
Sunday  school  superintendents  and  school 
trustees  could  not  fail  to  start  people 
thinking  at  least — to  make  them  feel  they 
are  their  brothers'  keeper.  And  the 
gathering  together  in  the  schools  and 
halls  and  churches  to  talk  things  over 
must  have  been  productive  of  both  en- 
thusiasm and  results,  for  the  meetings 
frequently  lasted  till  after  midnight  and 
some  rather  big  community  movements 
have  been  started  in  the  township  since. 
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Help  Your 
Community 


INFLUENCE  works  two 
ways ;  for  good  or  bad. 
Whatever  influences 
for  good  in  the  community 
is  a  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  good  in" 
fluence  of  one  individual 
is  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Farmer 's  Magazine  has  an 
influence  for  good.  It  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  better 
business,  better  social  con- 
ditions and  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of 
efficiency  in  all  things. 
Why  not  help  your  neigh- 
bors by  recommending 
Farmer 's  Magazine  to 
them?  Success  begets  suc- 
cess. Boost  the  prosper- 
ity of  your,  community. 
Get  them  started  in  the 
right  direction. 

Here  is  a  coupon  for  your 
neighbor  to  fill  in  on  your 
recommendation,  or  per- 
haps you  will  want  to 
present  him  with  a  sub- 
scription. Why  not  get 
two  or  three  of  your 
friends  to  subscribe?  Send 
their  subscriptions  to 
Fanner's  Magazine,  or  fill 
in  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  them  a  free 
sample  copy 


Please  send  a  sample  copy  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  to  the  following, 
without   obligation: 

NAME   

ADDRESS    

NAME   

ADDRESS    

NAME 

ADDRESS    

NAME    

ADDRESS    

THE 

MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Farm     Engineering 


Farm  Machinery  and  the  War 

By  Prof.  J.  McGregor  Smith 


IN  the  United  States  a  farm  imple- 
ments committee  was  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  government  in  deal- 
ing with  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  farm  machinery  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ever-increasing  price  was  con- 
sidered. A  statement  was  issued  and 
we  quote  several  extracts  from  this  re- 
port. 

"Very  few  of  these  companies  own 
their  own  raw  materials.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  not  over  one  rolls  its  own  steei 
bars;  not  over  five  make  their  own  mal- 
leable, and  not  over  fifty  their  own  grey 
iron  castings,  and  not  over  five  own  their 
timber  land.  As  a  consequence  the  great 
majority  of  manufacturers  of  farm  im- 
plements are  wholly  dependent  on  sup- 
pliers in  the  open  market  for  their  ma- 
terials and  are  therefore  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market  in  the  cost 
of  their  raw  products. 

"The  manufacturer  of  farm  imple- 
ments must  have  his  machines  in  the 
farmers'  hands  in  time  for  the  farmers' 
seasonal  requirements.  A  delay  of  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  may  cause  the  crops 
to  be  planted  or  harvested  too  late,  and 
either  cause  the  grain  to  be  ruined  by 
early  frost  or  loss  to  be  sustained  by 
becoming  overripe.  All  this  necessi- 
tates the  manufacturer's  estimating  the 
demand  before  the  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions has  developed.  He  must  purchase 
his  materials  many  months  in  advance 
without  knowing  what  the  actual  re- 
quirements will  be.  If  the  demand  is 
poor  the  machines  must  be  carried  over 
to  another  year.  Interest  charges  must 
be  met  on  the  amount  invested  in  the 
unsold  machines    and    warehouse    space 


The    waste    of    carelessness 


must  be  provided  in  which  to  store  them. 
Owing  to  the  present  high  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  labor  and  the  uncertainty 
of  existing  conditions  the  existence  of 
surplus  stocks  may  result  in  very  ser- 
ious loss. 

The  following  statistics  show  how  ma-h 
terials  have  advanced: 

Inc.  191$ 

Prices     over  191-' 

Article                              1914  1918  P.'C 

Bar  steel,  cwt,   Pittsburgh..      $1  25  $2  90  155 

Bar   iron,    cwt.,    Chicago 1  07  3  50  22'i 

Malleables,  cwt.,  Chicago  . .  3  25  8  00  146 
Pig  iron,  No.  2  Southern,  ton 

Birmingham      10  25  33  00  222 

Plow  steel,  soft  center,  cwt., 

Pittsburgh     4  50  12  00  166 

Tool    steel,    high    speed,    lb.. 

Pittsburgh     50  2   25  350 

Cold    rolled    shafting,    ton, 

Pittsburgh     34  00  83  00  144 

Sheet  steel,   blue  annealed,   cwt., 

Pittsburgh      140  4  25  203 

Lumber,  yellow  pine,  3  in...      30  00  60  00  100 

Lumber,  oak,  3  in 52  00  110  00  111 

Foundry  coke,  ton,  ovens...  2  32  7  00  201 
Steam  coal  screenings,  mine 

ton      -. 60  2  15  258| 

Fuel    oil,    gallon     035  07  100 

Cotton     duck,     yard     32  1  39  334 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  materials  ranged  from  144  to  \ 
over  200  per  cent,  higher  in  1918  than 
in  1914,  and  lumber  from  100  to  111  per 
cent.  Steam  coal  screenings  cost  250 
per  cent,  more  last  year  than  in  1914. 
The  price  of  cotton  duck  is  334  per  cent, 
more  in  1918  than  it  was  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  During  the  war 
period  labor  costs  have  also  advanced, 
ranging  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  due  to 
the  necessity  of  advancing  the  rates  of 
pay  of  workmen  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  increased  costs  of  living. 

With  the  constant  increase  in  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  and  labor  it  has  been 
necessary  to  increase  the  prices  of  fin- 
ished products  in  order  to  maintain  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  farm  imple- 
ment industry.  In  the  table  below  the 
percentage  of  increases  in  prices  in  1918 
as  against  1914  are  shown  for  the  mosl 
widely  used  implements  which  may  be 
considered  representative  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Exact  prices  in  the  comparison  are  not 
given  as  they  differ  with  various  manu- 
facturers and  with  freight  rates  to  points 
of  manufacture  or  delivery,  also  whether 
compiled  on  prices  to  dealers  or  to  farm- 
ers, but  the  percentages  of  increase  in 
either  case,  while  not  uniform  with  all 
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inufacturers,  is  substantially  correct, 
lese  percentages  are  as  follows: 

r  Cent.  Increases  of  Farm  Implements 

Per  cent,  increase 
1918  over  1914. 
14  in.  walking  plow   ...   80  to  87% 

16  in.  sulky  plow   85  to  92% 

14  in.  gan?  plow,  2-bottom  85  to  93 
14  in.  engine  plow,  3-bott.  80  to  84 

Riding  cultivators   90  to  98 

5  ft.   mowers    70  to  76 

7  ft.  binders   65  to  71 

70  bu.  spreader   60  to  68 

Farm  tractor 45  to  60 

the  variation  in  percentages  is  go- 
rned  by  the  kinds  of  materials  used 
d  by  the  variation  in  percentages  in 
varices  on  materials  as  shown  in  the 
seeding  table.  It  will  be  noted,  how- 
er,  that  the  advances  in  prices  of 
rm  implements  has  been  relatively  less 
ring  the  war  period  than  the  increase 

the  prices  of  raw  materials  entering 
to  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
;ments. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say  how  the  price 

farm  produce  has  increased  so  that 
taller  quantities  of  farm  products  are 
quired  at  present  prices  to  purchase 
ricultural  implements  than  were  re- 
ired  to  buy  the  same  implements  he- 
re the  war. 

"Summary.  Stated  in  concise  form, 
e  general  tendencies  in  the  production 
d  sale  of  farm  implements  since  the 
tbreak  of  the  present  war,  as  dis- 
ced by  the  foregoing  statistics,  have 
en  as  follows: 
"1.  There  has  been   an   extraordinary 


The    small    tractor     has    made    good     on     drawbar 
and    pulley. 


advance  in  the  prices  of  materials  and 
labor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements. 

"2.  Because  of  these  price  advances 
manufacturers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  prices  of  their  finished 
products. 

"3.  Triers  «ias  been  an  increase  during 
the  same  period  in  prices  received  by  the 
farmer  for  his  products  which  has  been 
proportionately  greater  than  the  advance 
in  the  prices  which  he  has  had  to  pay 
for  agricultural  implements  and  which 
has  placed  the  farmer  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position  in  the  purchase  of 
farm  implements  than  he  was  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1914. 

"What  can  the  farmer  do  to  assist  in 
the  conservation  of  machinery  so  that 
as  much  as  possible  may  be  sent  across  ? 
Orders  from  France  and  England  have 
increased  500  per  cent,  since  the  out- 
break of  war  and  they  must  have  the 
machinery.  He  must  make  his  old  plow 
and  binder  do  for  another  year. 


We  are  faced  with  labor  shortage, 
therefore  we  must  turn  to  the  more  effi- 
cient use  of  up-to-date  machinery.  If 
absolutely  necessary,  order  new  ma- 
chines, and  order  them  early. 

All  machinery  in  the  fall  should  be 
looked  over  and  parts  which  have  to  be 
replaced  should  be  ordered  at  once.  Last 
spring  we  had  a  repair  week.  Perhaps 
some  men  neglected  the  call  and  suffered 
consequent  financial  loss  through  delay 
at  harvest  time.  Be  sure  to  order  parts 
now  so  that  the  spring  of  1919  will  find 
you  ready.  The  man  who  does  not  order 
till  the  eleventh  hour  does  not  realize 
that  there  is  a  war.  It  is  your  duty  to 
tell  your  neighbor  he  must  order  repairs 
early  if  he  has  failed  to  do  so. 

Have  an  implement  shed  so  that  a 
large  portion  of  your  investment  does 
not  rust  out.  You  can  use  a  shed  to  good 
advantage  in  bad  weather  for  overhaul- 
ing machinery.  A  coat  of  paint  will  add 
life  to  any  machine. 

If  you  have  to  give  in  because  you  are 
beaten  in  trying  to  adjust  a  machine  call 
an  expert,  but  call  them  only  when 
necessary.  Their  services  are  in  great 
demand  for  tractor  work.  Expert  ser- 
vice costs  money.  A  tractor  company 
spent  $50,000  in  one  year  in.  a  single 
province  on  expert  service  alone. 

We  need  tractor  short  courses  and  at 
the  same  time  we  need  farm  machinery 
short  courses  where  a  study  can  be  made 
of  practical  problems,  as  for  example, 
the  draft  of  plows,  the  hitching  of  plows 
to  tractors,  adjustments  of  mowers  and 
binders,  in  fact  practical  instruction 
that  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  farmer. 


Decide  on  a 

"Brantford"  Kerosene  Tractor 

—  You  '11  never  regret  it 

Nobody  is  in  a  better  position  to 
turn  out  better  tractors  than  we 
are.  Over  ten  years'  experience 
in  the  building  of  Internal  Com- 
bustion Tractors,  and  a  splend- 
idly equipped  shop  are  behind  every  tractor  that  we  sell. 
Brantford  Kerosene  Tractors  have  made  good  for  the  last  ten 
years.     They  will  make  good  on  your  farm,  too. 


"Brantford"  All-Purpose  Farm  Engine 

Rims  just  as  smoothly  and  generates  just  as 
much  power  on  naphtha  or  coal  oil  as  on 
gasoline.  Anyone,  no  matter  how  little  mechani- 
cal knowledge  he  possesses,  can  successfully 
operate  a  "Brantford."  Every  "Brantford" 
engine   is  fully  guaranteed. 


Give  the  "Brantford"  a  trial  and  you  soon  will  be  convinced 
that  you  have  made  a  wise  selection. 


Our  Hopper-Cooled  Kerosene  Tractors 
are:  "Ideal,"  30-15  H.P.;  "Ideal"  Junior, 
24-12  H.P.;  also  "Beaver"  4-cylinder 
upright,  24-12  H.P. 


&£RAI  N  GRINDfft 
EY  4  MUfR  C ' 


The  "Brantford"  Windmill 

is  made  according  to  i  be  "Brantford"  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  lives  up  to  the  "Brantford" 
reputation  for  absolute  reliability  and  satisfactory 
service.     It  is  a  mighty  ban  ly  servant   on   any  farm. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  on  any 
line  or  lines  in  which  you  are 
interested.  It  will  pay  you  to 
get  fully  acquainted  with  our 
products. 


Goold,    Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Limited 


Brantford 


Portage  la  Prairie 


Regina 


Calgary 


"Brantford"  Feed  Grinders 

are  genuine  money-savers.  They  save  time 
and  save  feed,  and  they  give  your  stock 
the  full  value  from  their  feed.  The 
"Brantford"  Grinder  is  speedy,  sure  and 
clean-woi  king. 
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Sanitar y    King 
Cream  Separator 

"The  Choice  of 

All  Who  Know" 


Compare  the  Sanitary  Ring  with  all 
other  Cream  Separators  and  you  will 
understand  why  so  many  farmers  are 
using  it. 


Built  of  the 
very  best  ma- 
terial which 
insures  long 
life.  Stands 
solid.  Turns 
easy.  Close 

skimmer. 
Splash  oiling 
system.  Solid 
or  detachable 
spindle.  Ca- 
pacities for 
from  one  cow 
to  a  large 
herd.  Oper- 

ated by  hand, 
gasoline  o  r 
e  1  e  c  t  r  i  - 
city.  Sold  on 
easy  terms  if 
desired.  Write 
for  local 
agents  address. 
Try  it  before 
you    buy    it. 


King  Separator  Works  of  Canada 

BRIDGEBURG         -         ONTARIO 


Men  and 
Women  Wanted 


The  present  demand  for 
MacLean's  and  Farmers' 
Magazines  makes  neces- 
sary more  representatives. 
To  young  men  and  women 
of  good  address  and  ambi- 
tion —  students,  teachers, 
young  people  in  business 
— bank  and  law  offices,  we 
offer  a  real  opportunity. 

The  work  is  permanent, 
we  help  you,  co-operate 
with  you.  Your  earnings 
are  very  liberal.  If  you 
are  genuinely  interested, 
write  us  at  once. 

Agency  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,      Toronto,  Ontario 


FITTING  TRACTORS  TO  A  BIG  FARM 

Continued  from  page  11 

By  having  ruled  sheets,  and  col- 
umns for  the  different  items,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  month 
is  to  add  them  up.  Just  at  present  it  will 
not  pay  us  to  invest  in  an  adding  machine ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
use  one.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
an  expert  in  the  city  to  do  this  work  for 
us  at  a  very  nominal  figure.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  various  sheets  are  simp- 
ly enclosed  in  an  envelope  and  sent  away 
to  be  added.  In  a  few  days  they  come 
back  all  completed,  with  practically  no 
time  wasted  on  our  part.  Duplicates  are 
then  mailed  to  the  head  office  of  the  farm 
in  the  city  to  pass  inspection  before  the 
president  of  the  institution,  who,  with  a 
critical  eye,  is  not  slow  to  perceive  how 
fast  the  work  is  being  completed  and 
which  of  his  men  is  giving  the  greatest 
return  for  his  monthly  wages. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  DELAYS 

We  try  to  be  explicit  in  enumerating 
the  delays,  which  enables  us  to  study  the 
weak  points  in  the  machines  and  to  have 
on  hand  repair  parts  for  those  that  are 
most  likely  to  go  wrong.  Already  we  ha  /e 
found  most  of  our  trouble  in  the  igi;ition 
system;  and  have  so  far  had  only  o>ie 
I  serious  delay,  that  being  caused  by  weak 
l  magnets  in  the  magneto,  which  being 
housed  in  the  interior  of  the  machine  are 
supposed  to  last  almost  indefinitely.  A 
similar  complaint  from  other  users  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  right  here  is  a  weak 
spot  in  the  tractor.  There  is  one  feature, 
however,  about  this  tractor  that  no  other 
type  possesses  and  that  is  the  service 
throughout  the  country.  The  tractor  en- 
gine, though  somewhat  heavier  in  places, 
is  practically  the  same  throughout  as  the 
engine  in  the  Ford  car.  Our  machines 
have  more  than  once  been  kept  running  by 
simply  walking  over  to  our  Ford  'ar  and 
interchanging  commutators,  coils,  plug:', 
etc.  This  advantage,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  overestimate. 

CUTTING  OUT  LEAKS 

ONE  could  go  on  enumerating  the  ad- 
vantages that  have  accrued  from 
knowing  exactly  where  every  cent  was 
going.  For  instance,  in  balancing  up  the 
amount  of  engine  naphtha  used  as  re- 
ported by  the  drivers  and  the  amount 
shown  on  the  invoice  as  having  been  pur- 
chased a  considerable  discrepancy  was 
found. 

On  investigating  closely,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  terrific  loss  by  evapor- 
ation from  the  barrels.    As  a  result,  we 
are  having  underground  tanks  installed 
immediately  and  will  save  the  cost  of 
this  in  a  short  time. 
I  have  mentioned  that  we  use  engine 
naphtha.     This  fuel,  cheaper  than  kero- 
sene, has  given   us  better  results.     The 
Fordson  tractor  is  extremely  mobile,  and 
where  there  are  no  stones  will  run  along 
on  high  speed  at  nearly  ten  miles  per  hour. 
Our  farms  are  each  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long.     With  a  team  it  usually  takes  20 
min.  to  go  to  the  back  fields;  the  tractors 
do  it  in  5-7  mins.     As  the  drivers  spend 
from  one  to  two  hours  working  en  the 
machines   at   night,   getting  then:    ready 
for  work  the  following  day,  they  like  to 
bring  them  to  the  barn  after  work  when- 
ever possible.     This  saves  them  from  go- 
ing back  long  distances  to  the  fields  after 
supper.    Moreover  they  can  come  and  go 
from  work  much  quicker  on  the  machines 


than  by  walking.  Right  here  they  con- 
sulted the  records  and  found  that  it  was 
paying  to  bring  home  the  machines  at 
night  from  some  fields  and  not  from 
others.  These  tractors  are  run  purely  as 
a  business  proposition  and  we  have  our! 
eyes  open  for  every  possible  leak.  Thanks 
to  our  system  of  book-keeping  we  know 
them. 

STANDARDIZING  TRACTOR   POWER 

pOSSIBLY  no  stronger  evidence  of  how 
*  we  like  the  tractors  could  be  given 
than  to  say  that  we  expect  in  the  near 
future  to  add  to  their  numbers.  We  have 
been  more  than  pleased  with  them.  With 
a  larger  number,  it  will  be  possible  to  get 
more  out  of  each  machine.  A  small  trac- 
tor of  the  type  we  are  using  will  enable 
us  to  standardize  our  traction  power.  That 
is  where  the  small  machine  proves  super- 
ior to  the  large.  The  former  can  be  used 
as  a  single  unit.  To  increase  its  range 
of  work  you  simply  multiply  its  number; 
and  it  can  be  done  as  cheaply.  When  the 
large  machine  (the  equivalent  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  machines)  is  working  they 
must  all  be  at  it  or  none.  Our  next  step 
will  be  to  have  our  men  specialize.  One 
man  will  do  nothing  but  plough.  By 
reason  of  his  doing  the  same  work  every 
day  he  should  become  more  proficient 
than  if  he  were  scattering  his  energies 
over  different  jobs  from  day  to  day.  Men 
must  not  do  boys'  work  or  vice  versa.  So 
too,  men  who  possess  technical  knowledge 
of  more  or  less  intricate  machinery  like 
milking  machines  and  of  such  complicated 
subjects  as  bacteria  must  not  be  asked 
the  next  minute  to  fork  manure;  or  skilled 
mechanics  should  not  spend  part  of  their 
time  at  ordinary  laboring  jobs  around  the 
farm  that  anyone  can  do.  And  further- 
more they  should  be  paid  accordingly.  I 
am  referring  of  course  to  such  conditions 
as  will  enable  this  to  be  done;  i.e.,  where 
men  are  employed  on  a  large  scale. 

As  a  step  toward  this  in  organizing  our 
tractors,  we  are  having  the  drivers  do 
nothing  but  drive.  The  field  each  man 
works  in  is  his  factory  for  that  day. 
When  he  comes  to  his  machine  in  the 
morning  it  will  be  ready  to  move  off. 
The  mechanical  work  on  the  machine  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  done  at  night  by  a 
man  skilled  at  the  job.  His  business  will 
be  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Ford  tractor;  keep  them  filled  with  fuel, 
record  the  work  done  and  be  generally 
responsible  that  they  are  kept  going. 
There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  common  to  most 
tractor  drivers  when  they  get  their  minds 
on  getting  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of 
their  machines  to  somewhat  neglect  the 
smaller  but  no  less  important  items  of 
carefully  oiling  them  and  keeping  them 
clean.  Although  the  tractor  is  working 
in  the  midst  of  dust  and  dirt  all  the  time, 
there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
keeping  it  clean.  Time  thus  spent  is 
not  wasted,  if  for  no  other  reason  than,  in 
going  over  the  machine  to  remove  dirt, 
one  sees  such  things  as  loose  bolts,  etc., 
which  if  caught  in  time  will  save  serious 
delays.  By  separating  the  mechanical 
from  the  driving  work  about  the  tractor 
we  will  undoubtedly  get  over  the  above 
trouble.  The  idea  we  are  trying  to  instil 
is  that  the  tractors  are  machines  that  are 
to  be  kept  going  for  10  hours,  if  possible 
without  a  stop.  Why  we  are  anxious 
about  this  may  perhaps  be  seen  if  I  re- 
produce an  ordinary  sample  of  delays  as 
handed  in  by  our  drivers. 

July  10th  statement  of  delays — trac- 
tor No.  1. 

8.00-8.15  starting  machine. 

10.20-10.35  going  to  windmill  for  water. 
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1.30-1.40  talking  to  Bill  Smith  over  the   ( 

fence. 
2.05-2.15  Cutting  plug  for  plough. 
3.25-4.40  cutting  stakes  for  striking  out. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  delays,  most  of 
em  too  insignificant  to  mention.  How- 
er,  when  set  down  on  paper  and  added 
at  the  end  of  a  week  or  month,  and  this 
jltiplied  by  say,  three  machines,  trivial 
>ps  assume  rather  large  proportions. 
ie  above  driver  was  stopped  roughly  an 
ur  during  the  day  and  during  most  of 
e  time  his  engine  was  running.  He 
ight  just  as  well  have  brought  out  a 
e  gallon  can  of  water  in  the  morning 
th  him ;  he  might  have  said  "good  day" 
Bill  Smith  in  a  courteous  way  and  told 
n  that  he  was  in  a  desperate  hurry  to 
ish  the  field;  he  should  have  carried 
are  plugs  for  ploughs  in  his  tool  box; 
d,  he  could  just  as  well  keep  a  special 
tie  bundle  of  stakes  for  striking  out. 
it  it  took  "just  a  minute"  to  do  each  of 
:se  things.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they 
;al  up  to  a  solid  hour  and  it  has  just  cost 
5  firm  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dollar; 
d  half  an  acre  not  ploughed, 
[t  is  only  by  knowing  such  things  and 
inting  them  out  that  they  can  be  cor- 
rted.  As  a  final  incentive  for  increased 
iciency,  the  men  who  got  results  are 
ing  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits.  There 
no  such  thing  as  difference  between 
pital  and  labor  on  this  farm.  We  are  all, 
ployer  and  employee,  working  together 
I  a  common  end,  fust  of  ail  to  keep 
5  reserves  moving  in  a  steady  line  to- 
ird  the  front  line  trenches;  and  second- 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and,  if  it  follows, 
;  profit,  that  we  trust  will  reward  our 
orts. 

A  GREAT  FIELD  FOR  CUSTOM  WORK 

As  to  whether  the  man  on  100  acres 
)uld  invest  in  some  tractor  must  de- 
id  on  circumstances.  Where  enough 
rk  is  to  be  done  and  there  is  assurance 
their  being  efficiently  handled,  they  cer- 
nly  prove  a  sound  business  proposition, 
ere  is  a  great  field  for  custom  work 
th  tractors.  The  man  who  can  do  good 
rk  with  a  small  machine  should  be  able 
do  satisfactory  ploughing  for  the 
ighbors  cheaper  than  they  can  do  it 
imselves  and  then  make  a  profit.  This 
one  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty, 
the  small  farm  that  owns  machine  can- 
t  make  it  otherwise  profitable.  We 
ve  found  the  tractor  adaptable  to  prac- 
ally  every  kind  of  work  on  which  we  use 
i  larger  units  of  horses.  On  stony 
ids  they  are  of  little  use  for  road  work 
account  of  the  shaking  the  machine  re- 
ves  due  to  large  cleats  on  the  rear 
leels  and  its  speed.  For  plain  wheel 
ichines  they  do  exceptionally  well  on 
ft  land  and  particularly  on  steep 
ades.  The  other  day  while  ploughing 
swamp,  almost  immediately  after  a 
^n,  where  the  weeds  had  grown  nearly 
cfeet  high,  a  neighbor  who  came  across 
I  see  it  work  was  absolutely  surprised 
felt  any  machine  would  go  through  it.  In 
>ng  them  under  all  kinds  of  conditions, 
|  have  never  had  to  pull  one, out  of  a 
|'e.  To  save  time,  a  chain  is  always 
^ried  on  the  engine  and  attached  to  the 
plement  behind.  If  the  wheels  begin 
dig  themselves  in,  we  simply  draw  out 
i  bolt  out  of  the  clevis,  drive  forward, 
d  the  job  is  done.  This  is  all  because  of 
b  exceptional  light  weight  of  the  ma- 
ine,  its  wealth  of  reserve  power,  and 
i  extraordinary  gripping  power  of  the 
iving  wheels  due  to  the  cleats. 


The  Machine  of  the  Hour--- 

lt  Port  Huron  fts. 


Kerosene  Burning  Valve- 
in-Head  Motor.  All  Gears 
Enclosed  and  run  in  a 
bath  of  oil. 


SIMPLE   in   construction   and  most  easy   to   operate   the   Port   Huron   Farm   Tractor   is  the 
ideal    one — boys   under   military    age,    and   the   girls,    can    handle    it    with    ease,    and   can 
soon    learn   to   care   for   it  properly. 

Variable,  reversible,  friction  drive  insures  smooth,  gradual  starting,  both  in  the  belt 
and  on  the  draw  bar.  No  sudden  jerks  in  starting — no  slowing  down  or  stopping  to  shift 
transmission  gears — provides   instantly  the  desired  speed   for  meeting  every   contingency. 

Gears  machine  cut  and  running  in  bath  of  oil — all  enclosed  in  dust-proof  casing — 
means   great   durability   and    low    cost   of   up-keep. 

Comfortable  upholstered  seat  is  provided  for  the  operator,  and  a  canopy  top  affords 
shelter   from   the   sun   and    rain. 

With  farm  help  scarce  this  tractor  will  enable  you  to  raise  bigger  crops  and  make 
more  money — also   help   win   the  war. 

Send    for    latest    bulletin    containing    complete    specifications — sent    free. 

PORT  HURON  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO. 

TRACTOR  DIVISION        -        -        PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN 
Western  Canadian    Distributors:    General  Utilities   Co.,    Winnipeg,     Man. 


Overalls— when  you  buy 

them  get  your  money's  worth! 

Men,  ask  for  Overalls  made  of  Stifel's 

Indigo  Cloth. 

Women,  ask  for  Overalls  made  of  Miss  Stifel  Indigo  Cloth. 

These  two  sturdy,  fast-color  fabrics  are  the  most  serviceable  and  economical 
made.    You  know,  ifs  the  CLOTH  in  your  overalls  that  gives  the  wear. 

on  the  back  of  the  cloth— 
of  the  genuine. 

We  are  makers  of  cloth  only. 


Look  for  the  BOOT  trademark 
ifs  your  guarantee 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


REGISTERED 


WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


J.  L.  STIFEL  &  SONS 

Indigo  Dyers  and  Printers 

260  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  Enemy  Under  the  Earth 


By  Lieut.  C.  W.  Tilbrook 


An   entrance 
right, 


B 


T^>  EEN  Overseas?" 
"Yes." 
"Just  returned?" 

"Yes." 

The  above  conversation  took  place  some 
few  months  back  in  the  night  train  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto  between  a  gentleman 
about  fifty  and  my  humble  self.  I  was  a 
casualty  from  the  front  and  had  journey- 
ed up  from  St.  Johns  the  day  previously, 
after  having  spent  twenty-eight  days  at 
sea  on  board  S.S. . 

"Chaplain?" 

"What  the !     No!" 

"I  see  C.  E.  on  your  shoulders:  I 
thought  it  was  Church  of  England." 

I  felt  the  pin  feathers  rising  on  my 
neck.  That  anybody  could  be  so  colossally 
ignorant  of  the  Canadian  Engineers!  I 
enlightened  him. 

"What  battalion?" 

He  was  hopeless.  I  informed  him  that 
engineers  were  usually  divided  up  into 
field  companies.  He  knew  nothing.  I 
was  afraid  that  I  was  casting  pearls  of 
wisdom  so  I  turned  in  and  left  him. 

Next  morning,  in  the  smoker,  I  met  him 
again;  he  greeted  me  as  an  old  friend: 
"Say  what  field  company  were  you  with?" 

"None." 

Disappointment  was  written  all  over  his 
face.     "What  were  you  doing  over  there 
then?" 
"I  was  with  No.  1 — tunnelling  company." 

"Oh !  I  see  railway  construction  troops." 

I  LEFT  him  quite  satisfied  that  he  had 
solved  the  mystery.  I  have  found  out 
since  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  on  the 
street  are  practically  at  sea  when  tunnel- 
ling companies  are  mentioned,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  I  am  making  an  effort 
to  enlighten  them. 


Editor's    Note. — That    most    mysterious    and    grewsome    phase    of    modern    warfa 

tunnelling,  is  little  understood  except  by  the  intrepid  individuals  who  have  engaged  ■ 

it.    In  this  article,  the  first  of  a  series,  Lieut.  Tilbrook  tells  exactly  what  the  tunnel\ 

does  and   how   he  does  it.     In  succeeding  articles  he  will 

some    of    the    most    extraordinary    of    "sapping"    experienc 

at    the    front.      Next    -month    will    appear    "Buried    Alive 


troops  going  over  the  top,  fearle 
and  dauntless.  The  term  "fearles 
is  rather  abused,  for  every  man  a 
the  front  knows  what  fear  is  am 
has  experienced  it.  More  so  th 
tunnellers.  Mininj 
demands  the  ver 
highest  form  o 
bravery,  the  unemo 
tional  courage  in 
spired  by  self  con 
trol,  determinate 
and  a  sense  of  duty 
the  miner  is  one  o 
a  very  few  and  hi 
work  is  secretive  am 
unknown.  He  is  no 
like  his  brother  ii 
the  infantry,  inspir 
ed  to  gallantry  b; 
the  presence  of  hi: 
comrades,  the  en 
thusiasm  or  passioi 
of  the  moment.  Then 
is  no  struggle  with  i 
living,  sentien 
enemy  to  make  mat 
ters  exciting.  Ex 
citement  is  to  be  had 
and  plenty  of  it,  bu 
of  a  one-sided,  cold-blooded  kind.  It  i 
against  a  ghostly  foe,  who  usually  doe 
not  let  you  know  of  his  presence  till  toi 
late. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  miner,  afte 
having  had  a  "scrap"  underground  witl 
the  enemy,  has  had  a  far  greater  straii 
on  his  nerves,  and  been  through  a  fai 
more  severe  trial  than  many  a  man  wh< 
performs  a  gallant  deed  in  the  heat  oi 
action.  He  seldom  comes  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  hero,  for  practically  only  th< 
heads  know  what  he  has  done.  When  h< 
fails  he  is  nearly  always  put  on  the  lisl 
headed — "Missing,  presumed  to  have  been 
killed." 

THE  question  now  arises  in  the  laj 
mind:  How  do  they  mine?  This  is 
rather  a  hard  question  to  answer.  But  1 
think  it  was  very  fairly  well  accomplished 
by  two  Tommies  in  hospital — an  infantry- 
man and  a  tunneller. 

The  former  shouted :  "What  did  you  dc 
in  the  great  war,  daddy?" 

And  the  tunneller  answered:  "Put  all 
underground  Belgium  into  sandbags  and 
then  emptied  it  out  again." 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  too  far.  I 
should  first  state  that  tunnelling  com- 
panies are  army  troops,  that  is,  they  are 
stationary  and  do  not  charge  about  like 
corps,  divisions  and  brigades — armies 
never  move.  The  tunnelling  company  is 
given  its  field  of  action,  and  it  depends 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  contours  and 
the  soil  as  to  their  method  of  procedure. 
First,  a  shaft  is  sunk,  sometimes  only  a 
shallow  one  of  six  feet,  and  sometimes  a 
deep  one  of  one  hundred  feet.  Then  it  is 
usually  lined  with  timber — the  standard 
size  internally  is  three  feet  by  two.  This 
lining  is  sent  to  the  front  line  already 


The  first  question  is:  What  are  tunnel- 
lers and  miners? 

They  are  a  special  branch  of  the  En- 
gineers— the  only  offensive  branch — 
known  as  the  Suicide  Club.  Their  duty  is 
to  get  under  the  enemy  by  means  of 
tunnels,  place  charges  of  some  high  ex- 
plosives and,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  blow 
the  enemy  up  and  out. 

The  second  question  is  why? 

When  the  enemy  gets  into  a  position, 
which  is  practically  impregnable,  for  in- 
stance a  hill  where  they  overlook  your 
trenches  and  can  enfilade  you,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Hill  60,  then  the  tun- 
nelling engineer  comes  into  force. 

VERY  little  is  heard  of  this  body.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  most  secretive  branch 
of  the  service  and  yet  the  most  dreaded. 
This  was  well  expressed  by  Lieut.  Col. 
E.  D.  Swinton,  R.  E.,  some  time  back, 
when  he  stated:  "It  is  a  truism  that  in 
land  warfare  the  value  of  mines  and  such- 
like contrivances  of  the  sapper  is  almost 
entirely  psychological.  For  every  man 
actually  damaged  by  their  action,  hun- 
dreds suffer  mentally,  either  from  the 
knowledge,  or  the  mere  suspicion  of  their 
existence.  Indeed,  the  very  rumor  of 
their  presence  is  sufficient  to  induce  an 
Agag-like  method  of  progression." 

In  other  words,  to  use  an  army  term, 
everybody  gets  their  "wind  up" — includ- 
ing the  tunneller — for  high  explosives  have 
no  discrimination  and  are  not  respecters 
of  persons.  For  the  tunneller  there  is  al- 
ways the  haunting  dread  of  being 
hoist  by  his  own  petard.  He  literally 
carries  his  life  in  his  hands  and  feet — a 
touch  too  rough  or  a  stumble,  and  another 
name  is  marked  off  as  absent  at  roll  call. 

One  reads  in  the  papers  of  our  intrepid 
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NOTICE 

TO  UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  IN  CANADA 


By  the  United  States  Military  Service  Con- 
vention Regulations,  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor-in-Council  on  20th  August,  1918,  MALE 
CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
CANADA,  WITHIN  THE  AGES  for  the  time 
being  SPECIFIED  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  prescribing  compulsory 
military  service,  except  those  who  have 
diplomatic  exemption,  ARE  MADE  SUBJECT 
AND  LIABLE  TO  MILITARY  SERVICE  IN 
CANADA,  AND  BECOME  ENTITLED  TO 
EXEMPTION  OR  DISCHARGE  THERE- 
FROM, UNDER  THE  CANADIAN  LAWS 
AND  REGULATIONS.  The  regulations  gov- 
erning this  liability  are  published  in  the 
Canada  Gazette  (Extra)  of  21st  August, 
1918;  copy  whereof  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  through  the  post  to  the  Director 
of  the  Military  Service  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  Ottawa. 

UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  of  the  de- 
scription aforesaid  who  were  IN  CANADA 
ON  30th  JULY,  1918,  HAVE  SIXTY  DAYS 
FROM  THAT  DATE  within  which  TO  EXER- 
CISE AN  OPTION  TO  ENLIST  or  enroll  IN 


THE  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  or 
TO  RETURN  to  the  United  States;  and 
THOSE  WHO  for  any  reason  SUBSEQUENT- 
LY BECOME  LIABLE  TO  MILITARY  SER- 
VICE IN  CANADA  HAVE  THIRTY  DAYS 
FROM  THE  DATE  of  the  accruing  OF  SUCH 
LIABILITY  within  which  to  exercise  the  like 
option.  It  is  stipulated  by  the  Convention 
also  that  certificates  of  diplomatic  exemption 
may  be  granted  within  the  optional  periods 
aforesaid.  EVERY  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  WHOM  THE  REGU- 
LATIONS APPLY  is  required  to  REPORT  TO 
THE  REGISTRAR  under  the  Military  Service 
Act,  1917,  FOR  THE  province  or  DISTRICT 
WITHIN  WHICH  he  is,  in  the  manner  by  the 
regulations  prescribed,  WITHIN  TEN  DAYS 
AFTER  THE  EXPIRY  OF  HIS  OPTIONAL 
PERIOD  and  will  be  SUBJECT  TO  PENAL- 
TIES IF  without  reasonable  excuse  HE  FAIL 
SO  TO  REPORT.  For  the  information  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern  Sections  3  and  4 
defining  the  requirements  of  registration,  with 
which  it  will  be  necessary  strictly  to  comply, 
are  set  out  substantially  as  follows: — 


REGULATIONS 


3.  EVERY  MALE  CITIZEN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITHIN  THE  AGES  for  the  time  being 
SPECIFIED  IN  THE  LAWS  of  the  UNITED  STATES 
prescribing  compulsory  military  service,  not  including 
those  who  have  diplomatic  exemption,  WITHIN  TEN 
DAYS  AFTER  THE  EXPIRY  OF  THE  TIME  LIMIT- 
ED BY  THE  CONVENTION  within  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  issue  him  a  certificate 
of  diplomatic  exemption,  SHALL  TRULY  REPORT 
TO  THE  REGISTRAR  BY  REGISTERED  POST,  and 
in  writing  which  is  plainly  legible,  his  name  in  full, 
his  occupation  and  the  date  of  his  birth;  stating  also 
whether  he  is  single,  married  or  a  widower;  and  if 
the  latter,  whether  he  has  a  child  living;  also  if  mar- 
ried, the  date  of  his  marriage;  and  stating  moreover 
his  place  of  residence  and  usual  post  office  address  in 
Canada;  and,  if  he  reside  within  a  city  or  place  where 
the  streets  and  dwellings  are  named  and  numbered, 
the  name  and  number  of  his  street  and  dwelling;  or 
if  he  reside  in  another  place,  the  lot  and  concession 
number,  section,  township,  range,  and  meridian,  or 
other  definite  description  whereby  his  place  of  resi- 
dence may  be  located,  having  regard  to  the  custom 
of  the  locality  in  which  he  lives;  and  IF  WITHOUT 
REASONABLE    EXCUSE    HE    NEGLECT    OR    FAIL 


TO  REPORT  IN  THE  MANNER  and  with  the  par- 
ticulars aforesaid  within  the  time  limited  as  aforesaid, 
HE  SHALL  BE  GUILTY  OF  AN  OFFENCE,  AND 
SHALL  BE  LIABLE  UPON  SUMMARY  CONVIC- 
TION to  a  penalty  not  EXCEEDING  FIVE  HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS,  AND  TO  IMPRISONMENT  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  moreover 
he  shall  incur  A  PENALTY  OF  $10.00  FOR  EACH 
DAY  after  the  time  when  or  within  which  he  should 
have  registered  during  which  he  shall  continue  to  be 
unregistered. 

4.  EVERY  UNITED  STATES  CITIZEN  WHO  HAS 
DIPLOMATIC  EXEMPTION,  although  not  otherwise 
subject  to  these  regulations  SHALL  WITHIN  TEN 
DAYS  after  the  granting  of  the  same  truly  REPORT 
TO  THE  REGISTRAR,  in  like  manner  and  with  the 
same  particulars  as  required  by  the  last  preceding 
section;  and  in  addition  he  shall  embody  in  his  report 
a  true  and  complete  statement  of  the  particulars  of 
his  certificate  of  diplomatic  exemption.  NEGLECT  OR 
FAILURE  without  reasonable  excuse  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  SHALL  CONSTITUTE 
AN  OFFENCE  PUNISHABLE  IN  THE  MANNER 
AND  BY  THE  PENALTIES  provided  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding  section. 


ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  MILITARY  SERVICE  BRANCH 
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made    up    in   pieces   one   foot   in    depth, 
which  are  known  as  setts. 

After  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  decided  by  the  officer  in  charge,  a 
gallery  is  started  off  at  right  angles  to 
this  shaft.  This  is  usually  of  a  standard 
size,  two  feet  three  inches  by  four  feet. 
After  this  has  been  driven  about  thirty 
feet,  work  is  started  putting  in  dugouts 
and  living  quarters  for  the  officers  and 
men  (men  first)  ;  then  the  main  work  is 
proceeded  with,  namely,  the  continuation 
of  the  main  gallery.  When  this  is  driven 
in  far  enough  it  is  again  turned  at  right 
angles,  right  and  left.  And  on  the  same 
level,  the  work  is  continued  in  these  two 
new  galleries,  and  is  called  the  main 
front  gallery.  All  work  on  this  level  is 
of  the  same  procedure  except  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  more  dugouts  put  in.  At 
intervals,  varying  in  distance,  galleries 
are  driven  back  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  gallery  until  they  reach  the  ground 
level  outside;  if  the  drive  is  too  long, 
stairs  are  built  up.  These  are  used  for 
ventilation  and  also  ts  exits.  This  first 
system  is  called  the  first  defence  for  it  is 
a  safeguard  against  the  enemy  driving  a 
similar  gallery,  getting  under  our  front 
line,  loading  a  chamber  and  blowing  it 
up.  Now  the  question  arises,  suppose  the 
enemy  is  there  first,  which  he  sometimes 
is,  what  happens?  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  find  his  gallery  and  destroy  it.  There 
are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  this;  but 
of  these  later. 

With  regard  to  the  workers  and  meth- 
ods of  working,  all  material  is  removed  by 
hand,  namely,  pick  and  shovel.  The  men 
who  do  the  excavating  are  called  face  men 
and  are  always  picked  on  account  of  their 
good  physique;  next  are  the  baggers,  or 
men  who  fill  the  sand  bags;  then  the  tram- 
mers, men  who  carry  away  the  full  sand 
bags;  finally,  the  pumpmen  who  look  after 
the  drainage  of  the  works.  Very  often  if 
the  haul  of  the  material  is  too  long,  a 
wooden  track  is  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
gallery  and  small  trolleys  running  on  ball- 
bearings with  rubber-tired  wheels,  to 
eliminate  as  much  noise  as  possible,  are 
used  to  wheel  away  the  spoil;  the  capacity 
of  these  trolleys  is  about  ten  bags,  or 
roughly  one  thousand  pounds. 

HpO  get  back  to  the  destruction  of  an 
-*  enemy  gallery:  When  it  is  located, 
work  is  carried  on  with  great  caution  to 
get  to  him.  This  is  called,  "Teasing  out  a 
rabbit  hole,"  and  is  done  with  a  bayonet. 
That  is,  the  soil  is  cut  out  and  caught  on 
a  sand  bag  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
hearing  the  dirt  falling.  On  getting  to 
his  timbers  it  is  up  to  the  officer  to  decide 
what  to  do.  He  has  two  ways  open, 
either  to  camouflet,  or  raid  the  gallery. 
To  camouflet,  is  to  put  in  a  small  charge 
of  high  explosives,  usually  ammonal,  and 
then  explode  it  with  a  time  fuse.  J3y  do- 
ing this  you  "crump"  or  cause  his  gallery 
to  be  slightly  destroyed,  about  twenty  feet 
or  more  according  to  the  size  of  the 
charge.  The  second  way  is  preferable; 
that  is,  to  raid  underground,  enter  his 
gallery  and  explore  it,  then  destroy  it  at 
some  vital  spot,  namely,  a  main  junction 
in  his  system.  It  is  destroyed  by  a  mobile 
charge,  which  the  officer  carries  with  him. 
Having  done  this  you  connect  up  his 
gallery  with  yours,  and  use  it  against  him. 
The  Hun  objects  to  our  raids  and  will 
very  seldom  face  them,  for  the  fighting 
which  occurs  in  the  gallery  is  of  quite  a 
primitive  kind.  Figure  it  for  yourself. 
Men  meeting  in  the  dark  of  underground 
and  fighting  viciously  and  blindly,  stab- 
bing and  gouging  in  a  mad  effort  to 
annihilate  the  unseen  foe  whose  blows 
come  out  of  the  blackness!       All  argu- 


ments are  settled  with  a  special  knife. 
These  knives  have  for  a  handle  a  knuckle 
duster  knives  have  for  a  handle  a  knuckle 
are  very  effective.  They  inflict  terrible 
wounds.  Faces  are  carved  and  bodies 
cut  to  ribbons.  And  all  is  done  in  deadly, 
grim  silence;  a  man  is  afraid  to  speak,  as 
the  sound  would  advertise  his  where- 
abouts and  guide  the  slashing  knives  of 
the  foe.  In  "scraps"  of  this  nature  no 
Hun  gets  away  alive. 

HOW  do  the  tunnellers  know  when  the 
enemy    is    around?      By    means    of 
listening.     Here  we  touch  upon  the  most 
important  branch  of  tunnelling.         The 
listener  has  to  be  specially  trained  and 
every    tunnelling    section   has    thirty-six 
such   men.        The  instruments  used   are 
various,    electrical    and    otherwise.         (I 
must    not    describe     them    for    obvious 
reasons).       Personally    I    preferred    the 
otherkise,  which  is  called  a  G  phone  and 
is  similar  to  a  medical  stethoscope.    With 
this  to  the  ear  sounds  can  be  picked  up 
and  diagnosed  up  to  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  feet  in  sand  and  sixty  feet  in  blue 
clay;   in  chalk  they  are  not  used  for  it 
conducts  its  sounds  to  the  naked  ear  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  listener 
is  a  specialist,  or  should  be,  for  he  is  the 
only  one  who  can  locate  the  enemy  and  he 
must  be  looked  after  and  watched  like  a 
very  delicate  instrument;  for  such  he  is, 
and,  at  the  first  indication  of  him  getting 
"jumpy,"  he  must  he  removed — for  lives 
of  everybody  are  at  stake.     Listening  is 
the   most   nerve-racking   job    in    mining. 
What  sounds   do  we  hear?     A   flock  of 
them.     On  sounds  I  could  write  a  book. 
The  listener  will  pick  up  trench  sounds, 
gun  and  rifle  fire,  soil  disintegration,  sap 
sounds.     All  of  these  are  inconsequential 
and  have  to  be  eliminated  in  his  brain  so 
that  mining  sounds  may  be  detected — that 
is,  working  on  the  face,  filling  sand  bags, 
tramming,    timbering,    walking,    talking, 
boring,  loading  and  tamping.     The  two 
latter  are  the  most  difficult  to  detect,  the 
most   important   and   the   most   dreaded. 
When  the  listener  hears  them  he  knows 
that  the  enemy  is  getting  ready  to  "blow." 
Tamping    consists    of   blocking     up     the 
loaded  chamber  and  part  of  the  gallery 
with  filled  sand  bags,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  explosion  "blowing  back"  and  destroy- 
ing one's  own  gallery;  for  the  explosion 
always   travels    along   the   line   of    least 
resistance.      Tamping  acts  as  the  breech 
of  a  gun. 

HOW  do  we  illuminate  the  works  under- 
ground? By  means  of  candles,  if 
the  air  is  good,  but,  if  bad,  by  means  of 
portable  electric  lamps.  In  the  sector  I 
was  on  our  candle  ration  was  twenty- 
eight  dozen  per  day;  and  this  was  hardly 
enough.  Candles  are  used  where  there  is 
good  ventilation.  Where  the  air  is  bad 
and  will  not  support  combustion  the  elec- 
tric lamps  are  used.  When  there  is  no 
ventilation,  if  the  air  is  too  bad,  bellows 
and  pipes  are  installed  and  a  continuous 
stream  of  fresh  air  is  kept  in  the  gallery; 
but  this  is  only  done  as  a  last  resource,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  emergency.  The  sound 
of  rushing  air  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  pick 
up  with  listening  instruments. 

Another  very  important  man  is  the 
protoman;  he  is  the  life-saver.  After  a 
"blow"  everybody  is  withdrawn  from  the 
saps,  on  account  of  the  mine  eras  (carbon 
monoxide)  which  is  given  off  from  the 
high  explosives  and  collects  in  the 
galleries.  There  is  absolutely  no  chemical 
neutralizer  for  it.  Therefore,  to  work  in 
an  atmosphere  where  this  is  present  a 
special  apparatus  must  be  worn,  which 
enables  a  man  to  breathe  pure  oxygen.  It 


is  called  a  protoset,  consisting  of  two 
cylinders  of  oxygen,  the  outlet  of  which  is 
controlled  by  a  screw  valve,  the  oxygen 
coming  through  a  rubber  pipe  into  the 
mouth,  through  a  special  double  mouth 
piece,  which  is  firmly  strapped  over  the 
mouth  to  prevent  the  slightest  amount  of 
outside  air  getting  in.  The  nose  is  clipped 
across  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  small 
screw  clamp  with  rubber  jaws;  for  the 
same  reason  in  front  is  a  bag  made  of  rub- 
ber, which  contains  two  compartments  in 
one  of  which  is  placed  caustic  potash.  The 
exhaled  air  passes  into  this  compartment, 
where  the  caustic  potash  purifies  it,  and 
it  then  passes  on  into  the  other  compart- 
ment as  pure  oxygen  and  is  breathed  over 
again  mixed  with  a  little  more  from  the 
cylinders.  The  bag  being  made  of  rubber, 
it  can  be  easily  felt  and  the  pressure  noted 
with  the  hand,  just  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  oxygen  is  breathed  in  and  out  by  the 
mouth  all  the  time.  The  proto  annaratus 
is  quite  complicated  and  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  that  we  have,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  I  think  the  above  des- 
cription sufficient.  This  pair  of  artificial 
lungs  is  worn  on  the  back  and  chest  and 
kept  in  place  by  very  strong  straps. 

The  protoman  wears  this  and  thus 
equipped  he  does  all  the  dangerous  in- 
vestigation. His  is  also  a  very  hazardous 
job  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Hun 
believes  in  destroying  all  and  sundry  con- 
nected with  mining  operations. 

The  Hun  will  very  often  camouflet, 
that  is  he  will  explode  a  small  charge. 
The  protomen  immediately  go  into  the 
gallery,  where  the  explosion  has  occurred. 
The  enemy  sometimes  will  have  a  bigger 
charge  laid  in  another  pocket  close  to  the 
first  and,,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  proto- 
man in  the  gallery,  he  blows  his  second 
charge  and  thereby  destroys  all  who  are 
in  the  path  of  this  new  explosion. 

WHAT  was  the  most  horrible  sight  1 
ever  saw  in  mining  at  the  front?  Oui 
Sergeant-Major  the  night  that  the  enemj 
blew  up  our  store  house.  After  fivt 
hours'  hard  work  he  discovered  that  all 
the  jars  of  rum  were  broken.  Poor  Ser 
geant  Major,  I  do  not  think  he-will  evei 
get  over  the  shock. 

The  mystery,  the  romance,  the  horroi 
of  mining  can  best  be  told  by  narrating 
some  of  the  events  in  which  I  figurec 
during  my  term  of  service.  First  let  m« 
tell  of  the  time  we  located  an  enemj 
gallery  and  the  tragic  events  which  fol 
lowed : 

"And  then  we  struck  somethin',  am 
sir,  and  when  we  drored  back  tl 
'ere  is  wot  was  stickin'  on  the  hend,  si 
was  the  information  poured  into  my  e; 
in  a  mournful  tone  by  Sapper  Wicks,  la 
of  Winnipeg,  formerly  of  Soho,  Londi 
Town. 

As  this  individual  figures  largely  in  tl 
episode  I  may  here  describe  him.     In  " 
youth   Sapper  Wicks  had  aspirations 
the  pugilistic  line  and  bore  traces  of  ma 
a  bout,  the  trophies  of  which  were  pa 
fully  apparent  on  his  rueful  visage  a 
consisted  of  one  eye  a  non  starter,  a  n 
that  had  been  broken  more  than  once  a: 
had  a  decided  list  to  port,  and  ears  of  tl 
approved  pattern  designated  cauliflowei 
He  was  playfully  known  in  No.  —  tun 
rolling   company   as    S(cr)apper   Wick; 
He  was   6   ft.    2   ins.    in   height   and  o 
Herculean  build.     At  enlistment  he  ha 
given  his  age  as  35   (he  was  really  50) 
As  for  his  trade  he  gave  it  as  "Chie 
'eadsman    in    a   slaughter    'ouse."        Hi 
favorite  literature  was  the  Police  Budge 
each  number  of  which  he  had  off  by  hear 

In  spite  of  his  age  he  was  as  hard 
nails  and  as  handy  as  a  man  before 
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Becoming  a  Bigger  Man 


WHAT  is  the  difference  between  some  men  you  know  and  others  known  to  you? 
Why  are  some  men  earning  $3,000  a  year  and  some  $30,000?  You  can't  put  it 
down  to  heredity  or  better  early  opportunities,  or  even  better  education.   What, 
hen,  is  the  explanation  of  the  stagnation  of  some  men  and  the  elevation  and  progress  of 
Others? 


Ve  are  reminded  of  a  story.  A  railroad  man,  born  in  Canada, 
/as  revisiting  his  home  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He 
randered  up  to  a  group  of  old-timers  who  sat  in  the  sun 
masking  in  blissful  idleness.  "Charlie,"  said  one  of  the  old 
nen,  "they  tell  me  you  are  getting  $20,000  a  year,"  "Some- 
hing  like  that,"  said  Charlie.  "Well,  all  I've  got  to  say, 
'harlie,  is  that  you're  not  worth  it." 

I  salary  of  $20,000  a  year  to  these  do-nothing  men  was  in- 
redible.  Not  one  of  the  group  had  ever  made  as  much  as 
12,000  a  year,  and  each  man  in  the  company  felt  that  he  was 
i  mighty  good  man. 

Dharlie  had  left  the  old  home  town  when  he  was  a  lad.  He 
tiad  got  into  the  mill  of  bigger  things.  He  developed  to  be  a 
jjood  man,  a  better  man,  the  best  man  for  certain  work.  His 
specialized  education,  joined  to  his  own  energy  and  labor  sent 
aim  up,  up,  up.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  Charlie  had  always 
more  to  sell,  and  the  world  wanted  his  merchandise — brain, 
skill  and  ability.  Having  more  to  sell  all  the  time,  he  got 
more  pay  all  the  time. 

Charlie  could  have  stayed  in  the  old  home  town;  could  have 
stagnated  like  others;  could  have  been  content  with  common 
wages.  In  short,  Charlie  could  have  stayed  with  the  common 
crowd  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  But  Charlie  improved  him- 
self and  pushed  himself,  and  this  type  of  man  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune  likes  to  take  by  the  hand  and  lead  onward  and  upward. 
Almost  any  man  can  climb  higher  if  he  really  wants  to  try. 
None  but  himself  will  hold  him  back.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 


the  world  applauds  and  helps  those  who  try  to  climb  the  lad- 
der that  reaches  towards  the  stars. 

The  bank  manager  in  an  obscure  branch  in  a  village  can  get 
out  of  that  bank  surely  and  swiftly,  if  he  makes  it  clear  to 
his  superiors  that  he  is  ready  for  larger  service  and  a  larger 
sphere.  The  humble  retailer  can  burst  the  walls  of  his  small 
store,  just  as  Timothy  Eaton  did,  if  he  gets  the  right  idea  and 
follows  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  brain  or  education  so  much 
as  of  purpose  joined  to  energy  and  labor.  The  salesman  or 
manager  or  bookkeeper  or  secretary  can  lift  himself  to  a 
higher  plane  of  service  and  rewards  if  he  prepares  himself 
diligently  for  larger  work  and  pay.  The  small  manufacturer, 
the  company  director,  the  broker — all  can  become  enlarged  in 
the  nature  of  their  enterprise  and  in  the  amount  of  their  in- 
come— by  resolutely  setting  themselves  about  the  task  of  grow- 
ing to  be  bigger-minded  men. 

Specialized  information  is  the  great  idea.  This  is  what  the 
world  pays  handsomely  for.  And  to  acquire  specialized  in- 
formation is  really  a  simple  matter,  calling  for  the  purposeful 
and  faithful  use  of  time.     This  chiefly. 

One  does  not  have  to  stop  his  ordinary  work,  or  go  to  a 
university,  or  to  any  school.  One  can  acquire  the  specialized 
information  in  the  margin  of  time  which  is  his  own — in  the 
after-hours  of  business.  Which  means:  If  a  man  will  read  the 
right  kind  of  books  or  publications,  and  make  himself  a  serious 
student  at  home,  in  his  hours — the  evening  hours  or  the  early 
morning  hours — he  can  climb  to  heights  of  position  and  pay 
that  will  dazzle  the  inert  comrades  of  his  youth  or  day's  work. 


IF  business — BUSINESS — is  your  chosen  field  of  work,  we  counsel  you  to  read  each  week 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  It  will  stimulate  you  mentally.  It  will  challenge  you  to  further 
studious  effort.  It  will  give  you  glimpses  into  the  world  of  endeavor  occupied  by  the  captains 
of  industry  and  finance.  With  the  guidance  of  the  POST,  and  with  its  wealth  of  specialized 
information,  you,  a  purposeful  man,  aiming  to  go  higher  in  life  and  pay,  will  find  yourself  becom- 
ing enlarged  in  knowledge  and  ambition,  and  will  be  acquiring  the  bases  and  facts  of  knowledge 
which  become  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  you  climb  by. 

It  is  the  first  step  which  costs.  But  this  cost  is  trivial — a  single  dollar.  We  offer 
you  the  POST  for  four  months  for  a  dollar.  Surely  it  is  worth  a  dollar  to  discover 
how  right  we  are  in  our  argument.  If  yoou  have  the  will  to  go  higher  in  position 
and  pay,  sign  the  coupon  below. 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Dept.  FM. — 143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Send    »,e     THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  four  months  for  one  dollar. 


Money  to  be  closed 

remitted 


Signed 
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mast  and  I  had  every  reason  to  have  con- 
fidence in  him. 

The  object  that  Wicks  presented  to  my 
notice  was  a  small  piece  of  wood  about  4 
inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  which  had 
apparently  been  splintered  off  a  board,  for 
one  side  bore  traces  of  fresh  saw  marks. 

The  party  with  which  Wicks  had  been 
working  was  in  our  second  system  80  ft. 
in  depth  and  was  known  as  our  "First 
Offensive."  We  had  been  at  work  there 
for  nearly  a  month  pushing  out  our 
galleries  under  No  Man's  Land.  The  work 
had  progressed  favorably.  We  had  met 
no  opposition.  We  had  listened  care- 
fully, but  had  not  been  able  to  pick  up 
any  sounds  at  all,  and  we  had  hoped  that 
this  time  we  had  got  ahead  of  "Heinie." 

I  examined  the  piece  of  timber  care- 
fully with  my  pocket  magnifying  glass. 
There  was  no  moisture  on  it;  therefore  I 
concluded  that  it  was  not  a  piece  of  an  old 
tree  buried  ages  before  (we  sometimes 
came  across  these).  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  fresh  saw  marks,  settled  any 
doubts  in  my  mind.  We  had  struck  a  Hun 
gallery.'  It  might  be  an  old  working — 
for  mining  had  been  going  on  in  this 
Ypres  salient  since  early  in  1915,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  it  was  around  this  sector 
that  the  Imperial  Engineers  first  started 
mining.  I  would  here  like  to  explain  that 
the  first  mining  operations  in  the  war 
were  started  in  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt 
by  the  French  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The 
Germans  started  about  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1916  the  ground  was  so 
broken  by  "blows"  and  "counter  blows," 
that  it  was  practically  an  impossibility  to 
do  any  more  work  and  eventually  the 
work  ceased  on  both  sides,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent.  But  with  regard  to  our  sector, 
although  there  had  been  extensive  mining 
both  by  ourselves  and  the  enemy,  only  a 
very  few  blows  had  taken  place.  Any- 
thing that  had  been  done  was  in  the  form 
of  camouflets.  Each  side  was  waiting  for 
the  exact  moment  to  blow  the  other  up 
and  out.  This  moment  might  be  in  an 
hour,  and  it  might  be  in  a  year. 

One  does  not  blow  as  soon  as  a  charge  is 
laid.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
co-operation  of  the  artillery  and  infantry 
has  been  secured  and  this  is  decided  by 
army  headquarters.  When  we  have  a 
chamber  loaded  we  nurse  it  and  continue 
to  work  at  building  others  until  we  have  a 
family  of  mines  to  look  after.  We  get  to 
love  these  "chambers  of  death,"  and  both 
officers  and  men  would  sooner  give  up 
anything— their  lives  included— rather 
than  that  the  Hun  should  steal  their  work 
of  months. 

"Are  we  still  working?"  I  asked. 

"No  sir.  Least  ways  not  when  I  come 
art.  Wicks  sniffed  and  looked  round 
the  dugout.  His  eye  rested  on  the  pic- 
ture by  Kirchner  which  some  previous 
worldly  individual  had  nailed  there.  It 
was  of  the  kind  usually  found  in  all 
junior  officers'  dugouts  at  the  front,  re- 
minders of  the  gentler  sex  and  Mother 
Eve.  Wicks  apprised  this  particular  re- 
minder for  a  minute  and  muttered:  "A 
little  bit  of  orl  right  that,  aint  she,  sir? 
She  reminds  me  of  Whirlwind  Winnie,  the 
Champion  Lady  Boxer,  I  seen  'er  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium" — Here  his  voice  trailed 
off,  as  fond  memories  of  the  past  no  doubt 
rushed  through  his  mind. 

"Just  so,  Wicks.  Go  down  to  the  shift 
and  tell  them  not  to  do  anything  till  I 
come,  I'll  be  along  in  a  minute  or  so." 

I  went  over  to  the  bunk  and  awakened 
'Rosie" — real  name  Rosenberg. 

"Take  charge  here,  will  you?  I  am 
going  down  to  the  second  flight,  Welby 
Sap." 


"Don't  be  long,  you  priceless  old  thing, 
as  I  want  to  go  to  the  store  room  and 
liberate  some  spare  hard  tack.  Last  night 
the  rations  were  short." 

I  picked  up  a  fresh  candle  and  bit  the 
top  off,  ready  for  lighting,  "all  right,"  I 
said.  I  reached  the  shaft  head,  and  got 
into  the  bucket,  which  had  just  been 
emptied  of  its  spoil,  and  signalled  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  windlass  to  let  go. 
I  went  down  into  the  darkness  for  fifty 
feet,  stopped,  got  out  and  lit  my  candle. 
The  air  in  the  system  was  quite  sweet 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  good  venti- 
lation. It  was  very  damp,  however,  as  a 
result  of  seepage  and  a  continuous  steam 
of  water  dripped  off  the  roof.  We  had 
put  our  "soul"  work  into  this  gallery.  It 
was  our  "Holy  of  Holies."  We  had  even 
whitewashed  the  timbers  of  the  galleries, 
and  it  had  been  facetiously  called  once 
by  an  infantryman  "The  Whited 
Sepulchre." 

I  made  my  way  along  underground  for 
about  500  ft.  and  then  turned  sharply  to 
the  right,  and  came  upon  the  working 
party.  The  men  were  squatting  on  sand 
bags,  looking  extremely  bored.  A  sigh  of 
relief  went  all  round  when  I  arrived. 

"How  far  is  the  bore  hole  in :" 

"Twelve  feet,  sir." 

"Any  sounds?" 

"None,  sir." 

T  PUT  on  my  G-phone  and  listened  for  an 
A  hour.  All  I  could  hear  was  a  slight 
crackling  similar  to  when  you  take  some 
of  your  hair  between  your  finger  and 
thumb,  pinch  it  and  at  the  same  time  roll 
it.  This  was  soil  disintegration.  Several 
times  I  was  startled  by  another  noise, 
Doom-m!  Doom-m-m-m!  This  was  heavy 
gun  fire  somewhere  around  on  the  right. 
Occasionally  I  heard  the  dripping  of 
water  from  the  roof  of  our  gallery. 
Gradually  I  got  myself  tuned,  I  eliminated 
all  these  sounds  from  my  brain,  and  so 
adjusted  myself  until  I  heard  no  casual 
sounds  at  all. 

A  listener  has  to  have  absolute  control 
of  his  listening  faculties  and  must  not  be 
imaginative — a  man  who  can  throw  him- 
self into  a  trance  as  it  were  but  at  the 
same  time  be  awake  to  the  slightest 
strange  sound  intrusion.  He  must  be  able 
to  pick  out  anything  that  denotes  the 
enemy  from  the  multitude  of  sound  waves 
which  continue  to  surge  up  against  his 
ear. 

I  listened  for  another  half  hour,  but  I 
could  detect  nothing.  All  the  time  my 
party  had  remained  so  still  that  one  would 
have  imagined  them  to  be  dead. 

I  took  the  clips  off  and  pushed  the  G- 
phone  on  one  side,  thankful  for  the  relief 
I  got. 

WICKS  looked  at  me  questioningly  with 
his  doleful  eye,  and  I  shook  my  head 
in  the  negative. 

"No,  no  sounds!  Think  we'll  investigate. 
Start  teasing  out  a  rabbit  hole  about  two 
by  two  six." 

The  men  proceeded  to  get  ready  for  this 
work.  The  "faceman"  discarded  his 
shovel  and  commenced  to  cut  out  the  soil 
with  a  bayonet.  He  had  also  donned  his 
"neck  apron,"  which  was  made  out  of  a 
sand  bag  with  two  strings  at  the  top 
which  he  tied  round  his  neck.  At  the 
bottom  corners  were  attached  two  loops, 
which  he  slipped  his  left  arm  through. 
This  was  to  catch  the  soil  as  he  cut  it 
away  that  no  sound  of  falling  dirt  could 
be  heard  by  enemy  listeners — if  there 
were  any  about. 

I  left  Wicks  in  charge  of  the  party,  and 
returned  to  "Rosie." 


"I  hope  you  didn't  hurry  on  my  ac- 
count?" was  his  greeting. 

"No,  I  forgot  that  such  an  infant  ex- 
isted. We  are  going  to  have  some  develop- 
ments. Something  real — we're  going  to 
pay  Fritz  a  visit  at  his  invitation  for 
we've  located  his  gallery." 

Then  a  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  old  im- 
perial galleries!  And  I  confess  that  at 
this  thought  my  heart  sank. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  Rosie,  but  I  must 
leave  you,  dear  child.  I'm  going  to  Lille 
gate,"  I  said. 

"What!     In  day  time?" 

"Yes." 

"You're  the  doctor,  but  couldn't  you 
wait  till  night?" 

"No." 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  to  find  the 
O.C.  and  go  over  the  old  maps  with  him. 
I  might  possibly  have  to  go  to  second 
army  H.Qs.  also  to  discuss  the  plan  of 
attack — if  there  was  to  be  any,  I  could 
not  trust  it  to  a  wire,  for  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  message  not  getting  through. 

AFTER  many  adventures,  which  must 
not  be  related  here,  I  arrived  at 
headquarters  and  was  ushered  into  the 
O.C.'s  dugout.  The  O.C.  was  a  wonder- 
fully efficient  officer  and  had  won  the  pro- 
foundest  respect  of  all  of  us.  As  a  name 
must  be  provided  for  purposes  of  narra- 
tive, let  us  call  him  Henry.  He  was  sit- 
ting at  a  table  reading  reports.  He  looked 
up  and  snapped  out  in  reply  to  my  salute. 

"What  have  you  left  the  front  line  for?" 

As  briefly  as  possible  I  told  him  of  our 
discovery  and  handed  him  my  report  to 
be  put  on  file. 

The  O.C.  unrolled  two  plans  on  the  table 
and  we  studied  them  closely— red  lines, 
blue  lines,  red  circles,  green  circles,  dot- 
ted green  lines — to  the  ordinary  eye,  just 
a  jumble.  No,  there  was  no  record  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  old  works  at 
the  spot  under  consideration. 

We  had  struck  the  Hun's  workings! 

THE  O.C.  laid  out  our  plan  of  campaign 
as  we  walked  hurriedly  along.  We 
reached  the  works  without  anything 
exciting  happening.     Rosie  met  us. 

"How  are  things?" 

"Fine!  We  have  bared  a  gallery — it's 
about  eighteen  inches  above  our  level." 

"Excellent,"  said  the  0.  C.  "Go  and 
get  the  party  up,  and  leave  two  listeners 
there." 

The  men  came  in,  Wicks  leading.  The 
0.  C.  congratulated  them  on  their  good 
work,  and  then  told  them  to  go  and  have 
a  sleep. 

All  we  had  to  do  now  was  to  wait  for 
the  listeners'  report.  In  three  hours  we 
had  it. 

"Somebody,  sir,  walks  through  that 
gallery  ten  minutes  before  every  hour  and 
goes  back  in  6  minutes." 

"All  right,  go  back  and  keep  on  listen- 
ing." 

Henry  and  I  took  off  our  tunics  and 
boots  and  made  our  way  into  the  bared 
enemy  gallery.  The  listeners  were  still 
there.  We  whispered  to  them  to  come  out, 
which  they  did.  The  O.C.  crawled  up 
and  remained  for  about  10  minutes,  then 
I  took  his  place.  The  men  had  cleaned 
out  a  nice  pocket  underneath  the  gallery 
so  that  it  could  be  examined  fairly  well. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it — it  was  a 
"Fritzie!" 

"How  long  since  anybody  walked" 
there?"  asked  the  O.C.  in  a  whisper. 

"Forty-five  minutes,  sir." 

"Come  on,  Tilly." 
He   led   the   way,    and   we   cautiously 
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wriggled  up  the  "rabbit  hole."    There  we 
waited.     The  minutes  seemed  to  drag  by, 
but  presently  we  heard  footsteps.     They 
passed  right  over  our  head,  and  were  lost 
in  the  distance,  we  waited  for  about  5 
minutes.    Then  the  O.C.  whispered: 
"I  think  we'll  try  to  get  in." 
In  a  very  short  space  of  time  we  had 
two  of  the  sills  removed.     Without  any 
hesitation   Henry  drew   himself   up   into 
the  dark  cavity  above,  and  I  followed  him. 
j  We  were  in  the  enemy's  gallery. 

"Take  the  bearing  of  this  gallery." 

I  took  out  my  prismatic  compass  and 

laid  it  on  the  floor  and  by  the  light  of  my 

flash   light  I  noted  N.  32  deg.   E.     The 

0.  C.  handed  me  one  end  of  his  pocket 

steel  tape,  and  then  he  crawled   in  the 

;  direction  of  our  front  line.     When  I  felt 

I  him  tug  at  the  tape  I  moved  up  to  where 

he  was.     We  kept  on  doing  this  until  we 

I  had   traversed   580   ft.      There   we   were 

|  stopped  by  a  wall  of  sand  bags,  round  the 

sides  of  which  20  insulated  wires  ran  and 

i  then  up  to  the  roof  of  the  gallery  and 

,  back  along  the  direction  in  which  we  had 

I  come — we  had   struck  a  loaded  chamber 

:  under  our  front  line! 

jV/f  Y  sensations  were  not  of  the  pleasant- 
*■**■  est  and  I  admit  that  I  felt  nervous 
for  I  knew  that  the  Hun  had  somewhere 
close  around  them  a  microphone  torpedo, 
connected  with  two  of  those  wires.  Luck- 
ily his  listeners  did  not  keep  their  ear- 
pieces on  all  the  time  and  it  was  due  to 
this  piece  of  good  luck  that  we  were  not 
discovered  and  blown  to  pieces. 

The  O.C.  looked  at  the  wires  and 
picked  on  two  of  them  slightly  thicker 
than  the  others.  He  whispered,  "Test 
these  two."  I  took  out  my  tester,  and 
found  that  it  was  as  we  had  expected — 
there  was  a  circuit!  I  nodded.  Carefully 
we  m'oved  out  two  sand  bags. 

"Now  short  circuit  those  two  wires." 

I  did  this  at  once,  turning  the  ends  of 
the  wire,  connecting  with  the  microphone, 
away  from  the  "short."  Then  I  put  the 
sandbags  back  in  place.  We  had  put  a 
stopper  in  the  Hun's  electrical  ears. 

Well,  it  was  finally  decided  that  we  were 
to  carry  out  a  daring  manoeuvre;  to  wit, 
steal  the  mine.  When  the  news  got 
around  there  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
imaginable — eyes  that  had  grown  sombre 
with  the  monotony  lighted  up  with  fire 
and  fervor.  We  were  going  to  show 
Fritz  something. 

'"PHAT  night  we  started  in  our  new  sap, 
-*-  pushing  it  towards  this  stranger  in 
our  midst.  It  was  a  large  gallery  6  ft.  by 
3  ft.  On  the  first  shift  we  did  9  ft.,  the 
second  11  ft.,  on  the  third  which  was  mine, 
we  did  12  ft.  6  ins.  and  when  I  wrote  out 
my  report  I  made  a  note,  army  record. 
This  made  all  the  shifts  jealous  and  they 
formed  teams  and  at  the  end  of  each  one's 
work  everybody  crowded  round  to  see  the 
official  result  on  the  officers'  report.  After 
the  second  day  private  bets  were  taken, 
prizes  were  offered,  and  the  men  worked 
with  enthusiasm  and  pride.  Each 
"team"  was  jealous  of  the  other  and  little 
"Tong"  wars  soon  had  to  be  guarded 
against.  However,  on  we  pushed,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  I  heard  a 
voice  say:  "Beaten  you,  Tilly,  we've  done 
13  ft.  8  ins." 

"Good." 

The  next  shift  carried  us  under  the 
German  mine  and  we  then  proceeded  to 
carry  out  orders  and  empty  that  chamber 
of  death.    Here  was  how  we  went  about  it. 

I  took  one  other  officer,  one  sergeant  and 
three  men  including  Sapper  Wicks.  The 
only  tools  we  carried  were  wire  cutters 

and  pliers  and  some  short  lengths  of  cop 
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per  wire.  The  first  step  when  we  arrived 
at  the  end  of  our  gallery  was  to  pry  off 
three  posts  or  side  timbers — and  there, 
bared  to  our  gaze,  were  the  methodically 
laid  Hun  sand  bags.  The  enemy  had 
taken  his  time  about  it  and  had  done  a 
neat  job.  At  any  minute  he  could  blow 
the  "Englander  Schweinhunds"  above  to 
flinders.  But  if  Fritz  chuckled  in  antici- 
pating this  feat',  he  reckoned  without  his 
unbidden  guests,  No.  —  tunnelling  com- 
pany. 

We  carefully  removed  some  of  the  sand 
bags  and  piled  them  on  the  waiting  train. 
These  were  wheeled  away.  We  continued 
on  without  rushing,  but  carefully  and 
methodically.  After  about  three  hours 
Wicks  reported  that  he  had  come  across 
some  different  colored  sand  bags.  I 
stopped  the  work  and  examined  them, 
finding  they  were  waterproof  packets  of 
Westphalite — the  German  high  explosive. 
Now  we  were  fairly  in  it  I  instructed  the 
men  to  work  very  carefully  and  to  look  out 
for  wires  and  after  we  had  removed  32 
of  these  packages  of  condensed  destruc- 
tion, Wicks  again  reported  he  had  dis- 
covered two  wires.  I  cut  these,  tested  and 
shortcircuited  them  and  removed  the  bag 
of  Westphalite  into  which  they  ran.  By 
the  end  of  that  shift  we  had  cut  nine  pairs 
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of  wires  and  short  circuited  them  all.  We 
were  perfectly  safe  now,  and  could  take 
our  time  about  moving  the  rest.  As  I 
had  been  on  two  shifts  running,  I  decided 
to  go  out  for  a  rest.  First,  however,  I 
wired  H.Q.  to  the  effect  that  everything 
was  successful.  Next  day  the  last  bag 
of  Westphalite  was  removed.  In  all  we 
had  taken  out  about  three  and  a  half 
tons.  And  all  the  time  Fritz  was  keeping 
sentry  go  over  his  nest. 

NOW  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game 
this  episode  should  have  ended  there. 
But  unfortunately  I  have  just  enough 
Scotch  blood  in  me  to  make  me  aggres- 
sively curious.  The  Hun  no  doubt  would 
have  still  been  guarding  this  empty 
chamber  till  June,  1917,  when  we  "blew" 
him  all  along  the  front,  but  for  my  weak- 
ness for  investigating. 

Continued  in  October  1st  issue 
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SHEEP  ON  THE  ALGOMA  ROADS 

By  George  McDonald. 
Some  time  ago  L  noticed  an  artical  in 
your  magazine  referring  to  our  Provincial 
Government's  new  dog  tax  and  sheep  law 
While  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
sheep  killed  by  dogs  should  be  paid  for  in 
full  value,  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that 
our  Government  has  at  last  done  this  in- 
stead of  the  two-thirds  value  as  formerly, 
but  I  am  disappointed  to  see  that  this  ap- 
plies only  to  sheep  kept  on  enclosed  pas- 
tures. Now  when  a  local  municipality  has 
power  to  pass  by-laws  to  allow  sheep  to  run 
on  the  highway  and  waste  land  of  a  town- 
ship, surely  they  are  deserving  of  some 
protection,  even  if  it  be  only  50  or  75  per 
cent,  of  the  value.  In  Algoma  district 
I  venture  to  say  that  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  sheep  are  on  the  highway 
from  May  until  August,  when  the  hay  and 
grain  are  taken  off.  Then  they  pasture  in 
the  fields  to  clean  up  the  waste  grain  and 
foul  weeds  as  well,  leaving  a  farm  in  a 
much  better  state  for  future  cultivation.  We 
have  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  here 
that  is  ideal  grazing  land  for  sheep,  although 
too  rough  for  cultivation.  I  have  pur- 
chased pure  bred  lambs  in  many  parts  of 
Eastern  Ontario  and  I  have  never  yet  seen 
lambs  to  compare  with  lambs  raised  in  this 
north  country  for  weight.  It  is  not  an  un- 
usual occurrence  to  have  a  flock  of  30  or 
40  lambs  average  110  pounds  at  six  months 
old  and  receive  nothing  but  the  luxuriant 
pasture  on  our  waste  land.  The  average 
farmer  here  cultivates  about  70  acres  of 
cleared  land,  has  30  acres  hay,  30  acres 
grain  and  summerfallowing,  10  acres  pas- 
ture, as  horses  must  be  pastured.  If  he  is 
forced  to  pasture  his  sheep  in  order  to  get 
protection  from  dogs,  it  would  take  nearly 
all  the  meadow  land  he  would  have.  He 
would  thus  be  forced  to  cut  down  his  stock 
for  lack  of  winter  feed.  The  price  of  wire 
is  so  high  it  is  almost  prohibitive  to  fence 
in  waste  land.  Therefore,  in  order  to  in- 
crease sheep  production  and  utilize  the  large 
quantity  of  pasture  going  to  waste  and  turn 
it  to  the  production  of  more  mutton  and 
wool,  should  not  the  sheep  on  the  highways 
be  protected  in  some  manner?  They  are  a 
blessing  on  the  highway  if  for  no  other 
cause  than  the  keeping  down  of  noxious 
weeds.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  some  other  farmers  of  this  north 
country    on    this    important    question. 


THE    FARMERS    OF    NEW    BRUNS- 
WICK 

The  meeting  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
New  Brunswick  was  a  grand  success.  The 
farmers  turned  out  in  large  numbers  and 
showed  plainly  that  they  had  not  come  for 
mere   curiosity. 

President  C.  L.  Smith  occupied  the  chair.' 
The  big  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
standing  vote  of  the  convention,  pledging 
those  present  to  cut  loose  from  old  party  affi- 
liations, and  to  stand  by  independent  men  and 
measures  for  the  farmers'  interest. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed: 
1.  We,  the  United  Farmers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  with 
the  present  progress  of  the  war  in  France, 
and  feeling  that  the  production  of  food  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  war,  wish  to  put  ourselves  on  record 
as  being  willing  to  do  our  utmost  in  the  way 
of  greater  production,  and  desire  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  leave  granted  to  our 
soldiers  in  training  in  Canada,  to  assist  in 
gathering  the  harvest,  as  without  this  help 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  the 
harvest  before  a  good  part  of  it  would  have 
been  wasted;  and  we  also  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  that  there  shall  be  no 
harvest  excursion  from  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces to  Western  Canada,  as  we  consider 
that  all  the  available  help  will  be  needed  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  the  present  season. 

We,  the  United  Farmers  of  New  Brunswick 
in  convention  assembled,  feeling  that  in  the 
past   the   farmers   of   the   Province   have   not 


been  consulted  as  they  should  be  in  regard 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  whereas  we,  the  United 
Farmers,  more  fully  represent  the  agricul- 
tural interests  than  any  other  organization, 
therefore  be  it  resolved  that  in  the  future 
the  United  Farmers  of  New  Brunswick 
should  be  consulted  in  matters  affecting  the 
farmers'  interests. 

Whereas,  in  the  past  the  Government  has 
obliged  the  farmer  in  disposing  of  his  hay 
to  pass  it  through  the  hands  of  produce  deal- 
ers, and  consequently  having  to  pay  a  large 
commission;  therefore,  we  put  ourselves  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  this  procedure, 
and  ask  the  Government  to  buy  direct  from 
the  farmers,  or  the  United  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Co.  of  New  Brunswick,  Ltd.,  any 
hay  required  from  the  Province  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  we  memorialize  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  shall  not  set  a  price  on  hay 
or  any  other  farm  produets  that  would  be 
below  the  cost  of  production,  or  below  what 
the  local  market  would  afford  us. 

2.  Whereas,  it  is  reported  the  people  of 
Canada  will  very  soon  be  called  upon  to  loan 
our  Government  more  money  to  carry  on  the 
war   to    the   end    of   the    year; 

And  whereas  this  immense  sum,  added  to 
our  former  public  debts  and  probable  future 
war  loans  as  well,  will  saddle  our  patriotic 
people  for  many  decades  to  come  with  almost 
unbearable  taxes,  however  equitable  such 
taxes  may  be  levied  on  our  several  indus- 
tries and  our  different  classes** of  people: 

And  whereas,  the  greater  part  of  this  loan 
must  necessarily  come  from  our  wealthy 
people  and  our  millionaires,  because  farmers 
and  laborers  have  little  or  no  ready  cash 
for  investment; 

Therefore  resolved,  that  this  association  of 
farmers  unanimously  protest  against  the  ex- 
emption from  taxes  of  any  more  War  Bonds 
that  may  be  issued  now  or  later  on;  because 
such  exemption  from  domestic  taxation  will 
result  in  largely  relieving  the  most  of  our 
wealthiest  people  from  their  just  share  of 
making  good  the  fearful  cost  of  winning  the 
war;  while  on  the  other  hand  such  exemption 
of  these  vast  sums  of  money,  belonging  to  the 
rich,  must  necessarily  double  the  burdens 
which  the  farmers  and  laborers  must  carry, 
driving  more  and  more  people  off  the  land 
and  further  increasing  the  cost  of  living  for 
the-  masses   of  the   people." 


THE  AFTERWARDS— AS  A  MOTHER 

SEES  IT 
Continued  from  page  16 

aren't  sending  you  home  for  nothing. 
Your  fight  isn't  over  yet  and  the  discour- 
aging part  of  a  fight  to  restore  health  is 
that  there's  no  excitement  about  it.  I 
believe  it  has  its  compensations  though. 
Do  you  remember  how  when  Paul  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  his  infirmity — you  won't 
think  I'm  preaching  to  you,  John? — the 
Lord  practically  said:  "I  could,  Paul, 
but  I  can  make  you  a  better  man  with  it." 
I  think  of  that  so  often  when  I  look  at 
people  who  have  always  had  clear  sail- 
ing— people  comely  born,  kindly  treated 
by  fortune,  always  getting  what  they 
wanted.  They  haven't  been  melted  down 
and  tempered  to  any  degree  of  softness, 
they  don't  know  how  to  sympathize,  they 
don't  understand  life. 

You  are  also  worried  a  little  about 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  You  wish  you 
had  taken  the  engineering  course  that  we 
thought  of  at  the  time  you  went  to  town, 
or  stayed  at  school  anyway  until  you  had 
qualified  for  something  definite.  You 
feel  that  you  can't  go  back  to  the  routine 
of  office  work.  I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way 
about  it.  Of  course  you'd  have  lots  of 
time  to  go  to  college  yet  if  you  want  to, 
and  you'll  know  better  what  you  want  to 
do  after  you've  had  a  rest.  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  farm  may  appeal  to  you.  It's  the 
freest,    healthfulest    out-door    work    for 


a  man,  it's  the  most  necessary  thing  to  do 
just  now,  I  think  it  offers  as  much  finan- 
cially as  most  professions,  and  your 
father  left  a  good  foundation  to  build  on 
— too  good  to  turn  into  the  hands  of  a 
stranger  who  wouldn't  care.  Anyway 
wherever  you  go  it  will  be  good  that 
you've  grown  up  here.  The  great  leaders 
of  men  in  the  cities  or  anywhere  else  seem 
to  need  to  draw  something  from  the  open 
country.  Moses  was  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians — a  university 
man — but  he  never  could  have  led  the 
children  of  Israel  if  he  hadn't  known  the 
wilderness.  David  wouldn't  have  been 
the  great  king  he  was  if  he  hadn't  learn- 
ed to  meet  emergencies  as  a  shepherd  boy 
and  in  the  highest  hour  of  his  triumph 
as  a  king  he  would  have  given  his  king- 
dom to  be  back  again  a  shepherd  by  the 
brook  of  Hebron. 

There's  a  great  need  of  leaders  here. 
This  neighborhood  could  be  made  the  fin- 
est place  to  live  in  in  Canada  but  the  school 
needs  making  over,  the  church  needs  new 
life  and  the  whole  community  life  needs 
new  blood — new  ideas.  Your  experience 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal.  I  think  you 
have  the  right  ideas  too.  Last  week  I  was 
going  through  your  trunk.  I've  been  so 
afraid  of  the  moths  getting  in  in  spite  of 
the  camphor  balls  and  I  wanted  to  give 
your  woollens  a  good  airing  while  the  sun 
was  hot.  I  usually  spend  a  long  time  over 
it  when  I  open  your  trunk,  just  handling 
things;  and  this  time  I  was  looking  at 
some  of  your  books.  About  the  next  best 
thing  to  talking  to  a  person  is  going 
through  a  book  that  they  have  marked. 
You  remember  a  little  copy  of  Locksley 
Hall  that  you  used  at  High  School.  There 
were  a  lot  of  places  marked  in  it,  but  one 
that  struck  me  more  than  the  others  was 
the  verses:- 
"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human 

eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting  and 

there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling 

in  the  central  blue; 
Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer  and 

the  battle-flags  were  furl'd. 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation 
of  the  world." 
And  you  had  underlined  the  last  line 
three  times.  I  thought  if  Tennyson  could 
prophesy  so  straight  about  the  fighting 
with  air-planes,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  his 
time,  maybe  his  vision  of  a  new  life 
afterward — the  federation  of  the  world — 
might  also  be  true.  But  the  thing  that 
pleased  me  most  was  that  you  had  ap- 
preciated it  and  you  were  only  a  boy  then. 
It  will  mean  even  more  to  you  now. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  had  just  finished 
making  my  crab-apple  jelly  (I  remember 
how  fond  of  it  you  used  to  be  so  I  made  a 
lot),  when  Mr.  Gordon  came  in.  He  is 
such  a  public-spirited  man,  takes  such  an 
interest  in  any  new  thing  that  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  community.  Just  now 
he's  working  on  a  municipal  power-plant 
that  would  put  electricity  all  through  the 
valley.  Just  think  what  that  would  mean. 
But  he's  getting  older  and  it's  hard  for 
him  to  look  after  all  the  things  he'd  like 
to.  He  said,  "We're  badly  in  need  of  a 
young  man  with  progressive  ideas  and  a 
vision  big  enough  to  take  in  the  needs  of 
the  whole  neighborhood  here,  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  we're  looking  to  John." 

And  all  my  pride  in  you  welled  right  up 
and  I  looked  him  in  the  eyes  and  I  said 
"You're  looking  to  the  right  man." 

And  I  guess  a  mother  knows  her  son  as 
well  as  anyone. 
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The  Thrift  C 


Makes  a  Bigger  Man  of  the  Farmer 


FARMING  is  one  of  Canada's  big- 
gest consumers  of  man-power; 
every  farmer  knows  there  is  a  short- 
age of  man-power.  Therefore  every 
one  must  increase  his  efforts;  he  must 
do  more  work  and  in  less  time. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  Over- 
land cars  are  bought  by  farmers.  They 
realize  Model  90's  value  in  multiplying 
their  usefulness,  saving  their  time, 
energy  and  increasing  their  efficiency. 

Let  an  Overland  perform   innumer- 


able work  duties  for  you  and  in  addi- 
tion be  an  endless  source  of  recreation 
and  benefit  for  every  member  of  the 

family. 

Select  this  Model  90  and  you  save 
money  in  the  first  cost  and  mainten- 
ance. 

Its  price  is  unusually  low  consider- 
ing its  quality,  its  room,  beauty,  com- 
fort and  efficiency. 

Back  of  it  is  a  real  Canadian  insti- 
tution fortunately  prepared  to  care  for 


all  service     and     parts     requirements 
now  and  later. 

It  has  a  powerful,  fuel-saving 
motor;  narrow  turning  radius;  rear 
cantilever  springs;  106"  wheel  base; 
31  x  4  tires,  non-skid  rear,  electric 
Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting  and 
vacuum  fuel  system. 

Order  your   Model   90   now. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

Appearance,       Performance 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Willys-Overland,   Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland   Motor  Cars  and  Light   Commercial   Wagons 

Head  Office  and   Works,   West   Toronto,  Ontario 

Branches:  Mont  rial.  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Catalogue   on    request — Address   Dept.    1214 
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The    Canadian 
Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Toronto,   St    John. 
Send  me  complete  information 
regarding  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor. 


<. 


Name 
8 


"'.. 


£VER  since 
power  machin- 
ery made  greater 
farm  production  possible 
the  farmer  has  been  looking- 
for  a  low-priced  tractor  that 
would  do  his  work  efficiently 
and  economically. 

Now  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  and  Walking  Engine 
has  arrived — the  tractor  that  costs  less  than  a  good  horse 
and  will  do  the  work  of  two — that  will  plow,  harrow  and 
keep  under  cultivation  from  one  to  twenty  acres  and  make 
more  intensive  cultivation  and  increa'sed  product icn 
possible. 

For  orchardists,  vineyardists,  market  gardeners  and  fruit 
growers  the  Beeman  is  the  one  practical  tractor.  It  is 
indispensible  for  the  small  farmer  and  a  convenience  fcr 

man  who  owns  a  large  tractor. 
It  is  out  17  inches  wide  and  will  travel  without  injury  to 
rowed  crops  where  the  use  of  a  horse  would  mean  loss  of 
plants. 

A  boy  and  a  Beeman  can  keep  20  acres  under  cultivation 
at  30  per  cent  less  cost  than  by  any  other  means. 
A  Beeman  starts  and  stops'at  a  touch  of  the  finger,  is 
easier  to  operate  than  an  old  fashioned  plow  and  develops 
1>2  H.P.  at  the  drawbar  or  4  H.P.  for  operating  any  of  the 
farm  machinery. 

Low  first  cost  and  low  upkeep  are  two  big  features  of  the 
Beeman.  It  operates  5  hours  as  a  tractor  on  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  and  7  hours  per]  gallon  when  driving  farm  machin- 
ery. ' 

The  Beeman  is  made  in  one  type  for  all   uses  at  $285 
F.O  B.  Facton. 
Write  oi'.'  nearest  office  and  learn  what  the  Beeman  will 
do  on  your  farm.     Mail  the  coupon  today. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
Limited 

Makers  of  the  Famous  "Z"  Engine 

Montreal,       Toronto,      St.  John,  N.B. 
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THIS  STYLISH  NORTHERN 
MUSKRAT  COAT  well  illus- 
trates the  very  special  offerings 
from  our  Fashion  Book.  It  is 
made  full  and  roomy  from  the 
finest,  most  carefully  ma&cjted 
Northern  skins,  SO  inches  fong, 
richly  lined  with  satin  Venetian, 
finished  with  arm  shields,  collar 
~le,  etc.  Deep  storm  collar  and 
lapels.  Sizes  34  to  44.  The 
MUFF  to  match  is  in  smart  melon 
shape,  silk  cuff  and  wrist  cord., 
M  70S,  Coal  Delivered 

$143.50 

M  704,  Muff  Delivered 

$17.50 


From  Trapper  ToWeareruBY  MAIL 

EASY — because  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  out  your  order  (or  the  Fur  Garment  you  have 
selected  from  HALLAM'S  Fashion  Book  and  mail  it  with  the  money.  Your  furs  are 
sent  to  you  at  once — if  you  like  them,  keep  them — if  not  simply  send  them  back. 

PLEASANT — because  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  town — no  tiresome  trudging  through 
stores — no  urging  to  buy  by  anxious  sales  clerks — no  annoyance  or  bother. 

CHEAPER — because  you  save  the  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses — we  buy  the  skins 
direct  from  the  Trapper,  for  cash,  make  them  up  into  stylish  fur  garments  and  sell 
them  direct  to  you  by  mail  for  cash. 

The  thousands  of  pleased  people  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  who  have  purchased  Hallam's 
guaranteed  furs  by  mail,  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  values  given. 

Send  to-day  for  tfour  Copy  of  Hallam's 

isfna. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  Book  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing  a  wonderfully 
extensive  variety  of  the  newest  Furs  on  real  living  people,  over  300  articles  illustrated — ail 
reproductions  of  genuine  photographs — it  also  gives  you  a  lot  of  valuable  information  about 
Furs  and  what  prominent  people  will  be  wearing  this  season. 

We  are  the  only  firm  in  Canada  selling  Furs  exclusively  by  mail — direct  from 
"  Trapper  to  Wearer  "  and  guaranteeing  them. 

You  must  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Hallam  's  Furs  or  send  them  back  and 
your  money  will  be  returned  in  full  at  once. 

The  coat  shown  here  is  taken  from  our  Fur  Fashion  Book  and  will  be  sent 
anywhere    in  Canada  on  receipt  of  money. 

Write  to  day  for  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919  Fur  Fashion  Book — it  will  save  yon 
money.  Address  in  full  as  below 


418  HALLAM 

Building 
TORONTO 
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Delicate  and  sneer 
soft  to  the  "Couch,  yet 
possessing  that  innate 
strength  ot  TaJbric  and 
finish  which  stubbornly 
resists  wear  - 


**N ;.  3 


so>  rami 


AONARCH  KNITTING  CO.. -Xiniua  -  iha^Ii,    On((,.l0 


An  ever-welcome  and  practical  Christmas  gift   is  a    box"  of _  Monarch-Knit    Hosiery    or    a    Monarch-Knit    Sweater    Coat. 
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Steers  Itself 

Photo  shows  the  Happy 
Farmer  plowing  without 
guidance.  A  man  at  each 
end  of  field  turned  tractor 
and  sent   it   back   alone. 


i 
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Joseph  Grear,  on  whose  farm  the  Tractor  Demonstration  was  held,  purchased  the 
"Happy  Farmer"  after  seeing  many  tractors  in  action. 

The    Happy    Farmer   Tractor   is   a    Remarkable   Combination    of    Power   and    Light    Weight. 

With  only  3.700  pounds  of  weight  to  propel  along  and  88  per  cent,  of  the  weight  carried  by 
the  big  tractor  wheels,  the  result  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  power  with  light  weight. 
It  gets  no  less  than  2,000  lbs.  draw  bar  pull.  That  means  economy.  Compare  it  with  the 
four-wheel   heavy    type  or   with   horses. 


E.  R..  Parson,  of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  says:  "It 
seems  to  me  the  Happy  Farmei  Is  the  nearest  to 
fool  proof,  of  any  I  have  seen,  and  easier  for 
the   average   farmer   to   learn." 


Robert  Elliot,  of  Brysonville,  says:  "My  son. 
who  has  been  running  the  tractor  since  I 
til  it,  has  only  his  right  hand.  He  last  his 
h  fl  nan  '  ovei  a  ireai  ago."  IS  N>OT  THI3 
1" P     "I--     EASY     OPERATION? 

THE  PERFECT  KEROSENE  BURNER 

Happy  Farmer  Engine  burns  cheap  coal  oil,  available  everywhere.  Kerosene  means  more 
power  at  lower  cost,  providing  the  engine  is  a  real  kerosene  engine.  Happy  Farmer  is  not 
adapted  but  designed  expressly  for  kerosene.  This  fuel  must  reach  the  combustion  chamber 
hot;  our  special  carburetor  is  placed  right  on  the  end  of  the  cylinders:  the  long  intake  mani- 
fold is  eliminated;  condensation  cannot  occur:  this  means  the  most  perfect  kerosene 
burning   motor  ever    invented. 

Happy  Farmer  turns  in  its  tracks,  plows  to  the  fences,  no  unplowed  corners  to  finish  with 
the  team,  turns  sharp  corners,  with  mower  or  binder,  gets  in  and  out  tight  corners  with 
manure  spreader,  etc.  It  turns  either  to  right  or  to  left — goes  anywhere  a  horse-team  can 
go.     What  could  be  handier? 

Write  us   at   once    for   full   particulars. 
TRACTOR   DEMONSTRATION.      The    Happy   Farmer   will   be   shown   at   actual    work   at   the  Provincial  Plowing  Match  at 

Ottawa,   October   16th,    17th   and   18th. 


Turns  in  Its  Track 
Right  or  Left 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited,  £ 


ead  Office  and  Works,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


astern  Branch 


SUSSEX,  N.  B. 
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Happy  Farmer 


Waterloo  Boy 
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Cockshutt 

Tractor  Plows 

were  used  with  the  follow- 
ing Tractors  at  the  Cobourg 
Demonstration 


Plows 

Emerson  Brantingham.  2 

Avery   3 

Fordson 1 

Cleveland    1 

Gilson    1 

Hamilton 2 

Monarch    1    . 

Waterloo  Boy 2 

Heider   1 


Plows 

Decker  1 

Sawyer-Massey  1 

All  Work 2 

Huber 1 

Beaver  1 

Happy  Farmer 2 

Lauson  2 

Case 2 

Turner  1 


Grain    Growers    Form-A-Truck — 1    Plow 

In  the  illustrations  around  the  borders  of  these 
pages  you  will  see  field  scenes  of  some  of  these  Trac- 
tors and  Plows  at  work.  Space  would  not  permit  show- 
ing all.  Under  every  possible  field  condition — in  sod 
or  stubble,  in  light  land  or  the  heaviest  clay — Cockshutt 
Plows  have  proven  their  ability  to  tractor  users  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  In  buying  one  you  have  the  ex- 
perience of  successful  farmers  and  tractor  manufac- 
turers everywhere  as  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  work. 

When  considering  the  purchase  of  a  Tractor,  remember  that  it  is 
the  plow  that  turns  the  furrows.  The  best  Tractor  will  do  inferior 
work  with  a  poor  plow.  Do  not  experiment — insist  upon  getting  the 
plow  that  has  given  the  best  results  behind  all  makes  of  tractors.  It 
is  the  Cockshutt. 

Be  sure  to  see  these  plows  at  the  International 
Plowing  Match  and  Tractor  Demonstration  at 
Ottawa  Experimental  Farms,  October  16th, 
17th  and  18th. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.     Sold     in      Eastern    The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd. 

BRANTFORD  aTd"'  MariUme     SMITH'S  FALLS,  ONT. 

ONTARIO  Provinces  by  Montreal,  Que.       St.  John,  N.  B. 
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C  e  c  k  s  h  utt 
Light  Tractor 
Plows  are 
built  in  2  and 
3  Furrow  sizes 
and  fitted 
with  either 
10"  or  12" 
bottoms. 


Any  Soil—Any  Service 

Successfully  Met  by 

the  Cockshutt 


The  Cockshutt  Light  Tractor  Plow  has  been  a  great  success  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  This  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
made  by  a  firm  which  has  specialized  for  a  lifetime  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high-grade  plows  to  suit  Canadian  farming  conditions. 
Also  because  we  have  embodied  in  it  scientific  design  and  the 
highest  quality  materials  and  workmanship,  which  our  close 
acquaintance  with  field  conditions  all  over  Canada,  have  shown  are 
necessary  for  a  plow  for  this  work. 

A  cord  within  easy  reach  of  the  Tractor  operator's  hand  works 
the  automatic  power  lift,  raising  the  bottoms  high  and  level  when 
you  want  them  out  of  the  ground  and  lowering  them  again  when 
you  wish.  Easily  operated  levers  are  also  conveniently  placed  for 
varying  the  depth  of  work.  The  hitch  is  instantly  adjusted  to  suit 
any  make  of  Tractor. 

The  Cockshutt-Frost  &  Wood  line  of  Farm 
Implements  is  complete.  All  are  the  same 
"quality."  It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  nearest 
agent  about  your  next  requirements. 

Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.     Sold      in     Eastern  The  FrOSt  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd. 

BRANTFORD  ° nd^M  a^kinte     SMITH'S  FALLS,  ONT. 

ONTARIO  Provinces  by  Montreal,  Que.         St  John,  N.  B. 
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Illustrations     on     this     page 
and  next  show 


Massey-Harris  Tractors  operating 
with  Massey-Harris  Tractor  Plows 

at  the  Cobourg  Demonstration 

Some  of  the  Features  deserving  of  especial 
mention  in  the  Massey-Harris  Tractor  are : 
An  Underslung  Frame,  which  gives  a  low  cen- 
tre of  gravity;  the  Flexible  Front  Axle  Con- 
nection to  avoid  strains  on  uneven  ground; 
Short  Turning  Radius,  although  the  Front 
Wheels  are  of  large  diameter;,  transmission 
through  Spur  Gears  exclusively;  Belt  Drive. 
from  Pulley  without  Gears;  Easy  Control;  Self-steering 
when  Plowing;  Ready  Access  to  all  parts. 

When  buying  a  Massey-Harris  product  you  not  only 
get  the  utmost  in  dependability  but  in  addition  you 
get  service  —  backed  by  a  company  of  unquestioned 
standing,  with  70  years'  experience  in  supplying  the 
farmers'  needs,  find  with  branch  offices  and  agencies 
throughout  Canada. 
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Massey-Harris  Tractor  Plows  "  """" — 

used      in      conjunction      with 

Massey-Harris  Tractors  Make  Trac- 
tor Plowing  a  Complete  Success 

These  plows  have  a  splendid  record 

The  Tractioneer  controls  the  Plow  from  the  Engine.  One 
pull  of  the  rope  raises  the  Plow,  point  first,  and  another 
pull  lowers  them  immediately  to  the  desired  depth.  Both 
the  raising  and  lowering  are  quick,  positive,  and  effective, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  or  slow  up.  The  well- 
placed  powerful  Lift  Springs  balance  the  Plows  and  assist 
materially  in  the  raising.  No  lugs  are  necessary  on 
the  Wheels,  as  the  Plow  lifts  quite  easily. 

Two  Levers  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  on  the  Engine 
regulate  the  depth  of  the  plowing.  Depth  can  be  changed 
when  plowing,  or  when  Plow  is  in  or  out  of  the  ground. 

Every  Massey-Harris  Agency  is  a  Service  Station 

For  full  particulars  write 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 

Limited 

Head    Offices:    TORONTO,    ONTARIO 
Factories     at:     TORONTO,     BRANTFORD     and     WOODSTOCK 

Agencies    Everywhere 

Branches  at:   Montreal,   Moncton,   Winnipeg,   Regina,   Saskatoon, 

Swift    Current,    Yorkton,    Calgary,     Edmonton,    Vancouver    and 

Kamloops. 
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Farming  in  Flanders  Fields 

Where  the  Scarlet  Poppy  Is  Flashing  Its  Red  to  the  Maple  Leaves. 

By  Andrew  Fraser 


LIKE  our  own  Western  Canadian 
prairies,  the  greater  part  of 
France  and  Flanders  is  unfenced. 
Here  and  there  a  hedge,  a  wall  built  of 
brick  or  chalk  blocks,  or  even  a  wire  fence 
encloses'  a  small  pasture  field,  an  orchard 
or  a  garden.  One  great  difference,  how- 
ever, is  at  once  apparent.  Whereas  we 
measure  our  fields  by  the  'teens  of  acres 
up  to  hundreds,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
observed  a  single  plot  of  crops  in  this 
country  exceeding  five  acres  in  extent. 
The  fields,  if  such  the  Canadian  would 
call  them,  generally  run  in  long  oblongs 
from  25  to  75  feet  in  breadth.  The  con- 
tinuous plots,  it  appears,  do  not  always 
belong  to  the  same  farmer.  He  will  own 
one  plot  here,  several  other  farmer's  plots 
will  intervene,  then  comes  our  original 
farmer's  other  land,  and  so  on. 

The  tenure  seems  to  follow  the  old 
Scottish  system  of  run-rig  prevalent  in 
that  country  in  the  early  feudal  days. 

On  the  hills  the  land  is  terraced  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Chinese  hillsides,  only 
not  to  such  an  extent,  thus  providing  a 
greater  surface  of  comparatively  level 
soil  and  rendering  the  land  easier  to 
work. 

GOOD  ROADS 

The  country  is  well  supplied  with  roads 
of  various  grades;  in  fact,  we  would  con- 
sider them  too  numerous.  The  first-class 
roads,  or  National  routes,  as  they  are 
called,  are  paved  on  one  side  and  macad- 
amized on  the  other;  a  footpath  usually 
runs  from  village  to  village  along  the 
roadside.  Provision  for  drainage  of  these 
highways  is  ample,  and  grateful  shade  is 
Provided  by  a  row  of  tall  and  stately 
trees  on  either  side.  The  latter  is,  almost 
without  exception,  a  feature  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  highways. 

The  second-class  roads,  usually  sunk  tc 
a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  land,  are 
macadamized. 

The  lanes  and  footpaths,  also  under 
the  land  level,  run  in  an  incomprehensible 
variety  of  directions  everywhere  and  any 
where,  and  are  soil  surfaced.  In  wet 
weather  this  develops  into  a  thick,  sticky 
mud.  '  J 

The  crossings  of  the  first  and  second- 
class  roads  are  well  provided  with  indi- 
cators, showing  the  directions  and   dis- 


npHE  WRITER  of  this  article 
*■  from  the  front  is  one  who  has 
been  with  the  Canadian  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  Northern  France  and 
Belgium  and  in  passing  through  the 
country  on  foot  or  in  wagons,  mov- 
ing from  trench  to  trench,  and  in 
the  resting  periods  has  been  alert 
to  the  life  around  him.  The  unre- 
mitting industry  and  skill  of  the 
French  farmer  has  produced  the 
rich  and  prolific  condition  of  their 
country's  farms  to-day.  His  de- 
scriptions of  farm  life,  livestock, 
grain,  machinery  used  and  general 
methods  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Canadian. — EDITOR. 


A  British  Tommy  watching  the  French  farmer  at 
work  on  his  plot  of  ground.  The  Germans  were 
shelling  this  area  every  day  and  the  ruins  of  the 
building  where  a  shell  has  struck  are  here  seen. 
This    is    an    official    British    war    photo. 


tances  (the  latter  in  kilometers)  to  the 
various  neighboring  towns  and  villages. 

There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
the  tar-macadamized  roads,  which  form 
such  a  splendid  feature  of  the  British 
highways  at  the  present  time. 

The  French  farmer  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  carrying  his  produce  to  mar- 
ket, either  through  lack  of  good  roads  or 
directions. 

THE   FARM    MACHINERY  IN   USE 

In  farm  machinery  the  prehistoric  and 
the  most  modern  are  curiously  inter- 
mingled. The  diminutive  size  of  the  fields, 
already  mentioned,  precludes  the  use  of 
the  larger  modern  machinery  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  plough  principally  used  has  a 
double  reversible  shear,  coulter  and 
mouldboard,  enabling  the  ploughman  to 
turn  about  at  the  end  of  his  furrow  and 
plough  his  next  furrow  on  the  same  side 
of  his  "land."  The  necessity  of  passing 
twice  along  the  end  of  the  ploughing  in 
the  course  of  each  round  is  avoided.  Dead 
furrows  are  also  obviated,  as  the  soil  is 
all  thrown  in  one  direction;  while  the 
direction  can  be  reversed  on  the  next 
ploughing  by  beginning  at  the  opposite 
side  and  end  of  the  field. 

Every  available  yard  of  ground  is  cul- 
tivated, even  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
steep  banks  of  the  sunken  roads.  This  is 
easily  effected  by  the  use  of  the  reversible 
plough. 

Two  strong  horses  or  mules,  and  some- 
times only  one,  are  used  for  draft  pur- 
poses. Oxen  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
the  extreme  North-east  and  in  Flanders. 

The  soil  is  ploughed  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and,  despite  the  apparently  heavy 
clay,  the  work  does  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
cessively hard  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
operator,  especially  when  the  soil  is 
moist. 

The  harrow,  almost,  if  not  exclusively, 
used,  is  the  old  weighty  triangular  wood- 
en affair  known  to  our  forefathers,  with 
wooden  teeth  as  thick  as  a  hoe  handle, 
sharpened  to  a  point  and  shod  with  iron. 

Iron  land  rollers  are  in  common  use  on 
every  farm.  Soil  packers,  surface  or  sub- 
soil, or  disc  harrows  are  not  to  be  seen, 
but  several  heavy  spring-toothed  culti- 
vators and  horse-hoes  have  been  observed 
in  various  places. 
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A    transport    crossing 


pontoon   bridge    in    Northern    France    where    the   nature    of    the    farms    may    be 
well   guessed. 


Seeders  of  the  shoe  drill  type  are  of 
primitive  and  clumsy  construction,  com- 
posed of  wood  and  metal,  and  of  no  great 
width — ten  or  twelve  rows  being  about 
the  maximum.  The  shoes  are  not  in  one 
straight  row,  as  in  our  Canadian  pattern, 
but  alternate  front  and  rear. 

No  preventive  treatment  for  smut  or 
rust  seems  to  be  carried  out  on  grain 
seeds. 

Root  crops  are  sown  generally  on  the 
level,  and,  after  the  plants  make  theii 
appearance,  are  hoed  either  with  the  old- 
fashioned  hand-hoe,  or  by  means  of  a 
single-wheeled  hoe  with  a  broad,  flat  blade 
and  two  handles  or  "horns,"  not  unlike 
the  iron  walking  plough  used  in  Scotland. 
The  labor  of  pushing  this  broad-bladed 
hoe  through  the  stiff  clay  during  the  hot 
days  of  early  summer  must  be  severe. 

These  crops  are  next  hilled  up  with  a 
double  mouldboard  plough,  drawn  by  one 
horse;  though  sometimes  the  drills  are 
made  by  the  simple  but  toilsome  method 
of  drawing  up  the  soil  with  the  hand-hoe. 

Turnips,  mangolds  and  sugar-beets  are 
thinned  by  hand, — the  workers  being 
mostly  women  and  young  people  travel- 
ing along  the  rows  on  hands  and  knees. 

When  the  grain  crops  are  well  above 
ground  a  single-wheel  hoe,  having  a. much 
narrower  blade  than  that  used  for  root 
crops,  and  a  single  handle,  resembling  the 
handle  on  a  carpenter's  augur,  is  pushed 
between  the  rows  of  young  grain  by  hu- 
man power.  This  cultivation  uproots  the 
weed  seedlings  and  provides  a  loose  soil 
mulch. 

HARVEST  IS  ANTIQUATED 
In  garnering  the  farm  produce  a  great 
variety  of  tools  is  employed,  including 
such  antiquated  utensils  as  sickles, 
scythes  and  cradles  and  such  modern 
machinery  as  Canadian  self-binders — of 
the  latter  there  are  a  goodly  number. 

Potatoes  are  either  ploughed  out  or  dug. 
Turnips  and  sugar-beet  are  pulled  in  the 
late  fall  with  a  blunt-pointed  drag  and 
placed  in  neat  rows,  after  being  "shawed" 
and  topped  by  hand  with  a  short-bladed 
sickle.  Piled  in  heaps  in  the  field,  they 
are  then  covered  with  straw  on  top  of 
which  is  thrown  soil  from  a  trench  dug 
around  the  "pit."  There  they  are  left 
until  required,  safe  from  frost  and  rain. 
Except  where  the  self-binder  is  used, 


the  grain  crops  are  bound  with  straw 
bands  prepared  beforehand.  Alfalfa  is 
cut  with  the  scythe  or  the  reaper  and 
shocked  in  rows  of  sheaves  of  a  conical 
shape  bound  near  the  top. 

Threshing  operations  present  the  same 
combination  of  ancient  and  modern  meth- 
ods as  in  harvesting;  the  ancient  flail 
almost  alongside  the  modern  separator  or 
threshing  mill,  the  latter  driven  by  horse- 
power, steam  or  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. The  separators  are  of  a  smaller 
and  somewhat  different  type  to  that  in 
common  use  in  Canada.  In  a  few  places 
may  be  noticed  small  separators  driven 
by  tread  power  supplied  by  a  horse  en- 
closed in  a  large  wheel. 

Barn  threshing  is  the  custom ;  stook  or 
field  threshing  is  unknown. 

ONE    QUEER    MACHINE      . 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  combinations 
observed  was  a  small  rather  rickety  and 
badly-worm-eaten  separator,  driven  by  a 
gasoline  engine,  made  in  U.S.A.,  and 
equipped  at  the  end,  usually  occupied  in 
Canada  by  the  straw  blower,  with  a 
packer  and  knotter  taken  from  a  Massey- 
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Harris  binder.  The  constituent  parts  o 
this  strange  conglomeration  were  al 
mounted  on  the  one  truck. 

Throughout  France  the  grain  straw  i 
carefully  saved  and  utilized  for  feed  an< 
bedding.  The  bound  bundles  of  stra\> 
emerging  from  the  machine  just  men 
tioned  were  drawn  away  and  stacked  fo 
future  use. 

Almost  all  farm  machinery,  when  no 
in  use,  is  housed  in  sheds  open  on  one  side 

The  length  and  weight  of  the  carts  an 
wagons  would  drive  the  Canadian  farme 
to  despair,  the  reach  of  the  wagon  bein; 
in  shape  and  size  equal  to  a  rural  tele 
phone  pole. 

Manure  spreaders,  as  we  know  then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  do  no 
exist,  although  enormous  applications  o 
rotted  farm-yard  manure  are  made  to  th 
land.  The  methods  of  saving  this  fer 
tilizer  will  be  mentioned  later.  The  leave 
and  stalks  of  sugar-beet,  mangold  wurze 
and  turnips  are  fed  to  cows  and  cattle  o 
carefully  ploughed  under,  restoring  cor 
siderable  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil. 

The  liquid  manure  is  poured  into 
barrel,  mounted  on  a  cart,  and  having 
bung  hole  near  the  bottom,  and  a  board  o 
the  rear  end  to  act  as  a  spreader.  Th 
bung  is  withdrawn  and  the  cart  drive 
over  the  field  to  be  fertilized.  The  us 
of  commercial  fertilizers  does  not  appes 
to  be  common.  At  any  rate  it  has  nc 
come  under  notice. 

CHIEF  GRAIN  CROPS 
The  principal  grain  crops  are  - 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  here.  Rye  a] 
pears  to  be  extensively  cultivated  ar; 
grows  prolifically,  the  straw  frequent) 
reaching  a  height  of  seven  feet  or  ov 
Wheat,  all  of  the  soft  winter  variety, 
common  and  good  crops  are  reaped, 
acreage  sown  to  oats  is  not  so  extensiv 
though  fine  stands  are  to  be  seen.  Tl 
variety  is  white  with  branching  head 
and  the  straw  does  not  grow  so  profuse 
as  that  to  which  we  are  accustome 
Malting  barley  is  frequently  propaga 
and  gives  good  yields. 

The   sugar-beet  is  par  excellence 
root  crop  of  the  country.    There  are  ma 
beet-sugar  factories  and  the  pulp  reman 
ing,    after    extraction    of    the    sugar, 
much  used  for  stock  feeding.     Potatot 
are  grown  for  household  use  and  marke 
ing;   turnips  and  mangolds  for   feedir 
purposes  occupy  a  small  acreage. 
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Pretty   close   to   the   war-a   building   fired   by   a   German   shell   with   the   grain   field   in   yiew. 
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ALFALFA   LEADS   IN    HAY 
Among  hay  crops,    alfalfa    holds  the 
cord  and  gives  profitable  returns.    Hay, 

the  sense  of  a  mixture  of  various 
•asses,  does  not  appear  to  be  popular 
ough  occasional  fields  of  fine  rye  grass 
id  timothy  are  grown.  Red  clover  also 
ves  a  good  heavy  crop,  being  sown  with 
nurse  crop  of  oats  or  barley. 
Field  peas  and  beans  are  sometimes 
town  but  seldom  in  the  Scotch  form  as 
-nashlam,"  i.e.,  mixed  with  other  grains, 
abbage  are  transplanted  into  the  fields. 
.  plant  having  a  stalk  like  curly  kale, 
it  much  stronger  and  with  a  broad, 
400th  leaf  growing  all  the  way  up  the 
em  is  frequent  in  both  France  and 
landers.  Up  to  the  present,  however, 
iquiries  have  not  resulted  in  knowledge 
its  name  or  use. 

One  custom  prevails  which  might  be 
[opted  by  us  with  advantage.  This  is 
e  growing  of  our  own  seed.  Doubtless 
e  grain  farmer  grows  his  own  seed  as 
rule,  but  how  frequently  it  occurs  that 
ch  year  we  have  to  purchase  root,  grass 
id  garden  seeds  from  the  seed  house  at 
II  prices  when  a  little  care  and  trouble 
mid  have  produced  as  good  seed  of 
sured  purity  from  foreign  and  prob- 
ly  noxious  intruders.     Few  farms  are 

be  found  in  these  northern  Contin- 
tal  districts  but  have  a  small  corner 
3erved  for  seed  production.  It  is  grati- 
ing  to  note  that  some  encouragement 
s  already  been  given  to  this  idea  by  the 
jpartment  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 
In  Flanders  hops  are  a  considerable 
op  and  add  much  needed  variety  to  the 
t  country  by  means  of  their  long  trail- 
Ej  vines  attached  to  long  poles  and  wires. 
le  plants  appear  to  grow  to  a  much 
eater  length  than  in  the  hop-growing 
unties  of  England. 

Several  fields  of  commercial  mustard 
e  to  be  found.  The  plant  grows  much 
jger  and  stronger  than  the  wild  variety; 
s  seeds  are  the  size  of  medium  shot, 
rich  they  resemble  in  appearance, 
hen  nearly  ripe  the  plants  are  harvested 


English     women     unloading     feed     for     the     army 
horses   at    the   front. 

by  cutting  the  stalks  close  to  the  ground 
with  a  sharp-edged  spade.  These  are 
then  laid  in  windrows  to  dry. 

THE    HOME   OF   THE    PERCHERON 

The  breed  of  horses  is  the  well-known 
Percheron,  so  popular  and  highly-esteem- 
ed across  the  ocean.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances when  the  greater  number  of 
the  best  horses  are  being  utilized  for 
military  purposes,  it  would  be  eminently 
unfair  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  the  great  French 
horse-breeding  industry  will  soon  come 
into  its  own  again.  Mules  are  at  present 
considerably  used  in  farming  operations, 
and  donkeys  are  numerous  for  lighter 
work. 

The  cows  are  of  the  Guernsey  breed, 


red  in  color,  of  good  type  and  apparently 
good  milkers.  They  are  fed  mostly  in 
the  cow  stable,  and,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, when  put  out  to  pasture  tethered 
or  herded  in  the  unfenced  fields.  Exten- 
sive herds  are  not  the  rule,  three  or  four 
head  being  customary.  Creameries  ap- 
pear to  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence; 
churns  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  some- 
times these  are  rotated  by  dog-tread. 
Modern  cream  separators  abound. 

Numerous  small  flocks  of  sheep  tended 
by  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs  graze  along 
the  green  sides  of  the  sunken  roads  and 
occasionally  on  the  narrow  fields  of  grass 
between  the  plots  of  crop.  The  animals 
are  of  a  small  variety,  white  fleeced, 
hornless,  but  hardy.  There  are  a  few 
goats  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country. 

A  BACON   HOG 

Hogs  of  the  white  bacon  type,  presum- 
ably Yorkshires,  are  found  in  most  of  the 
farmsteads,  but  not  in  any  great  num- 
bers belonging  to  one  owner.  They  are 
kept  until  they  attain  a  much  greater 
weight  than  acceptable  by  packing 
houses. 

Poultry  of  a  nondescript  breed  is  gen- 
eral and  kept  in  a  not  very  economical 
manner.  Eggs,  though  plentiful,  are 
small  in  size.  Little  effort  towards  im- 
provement is  evident.  Occasional  small 
flocks  of  turkeys  and  geese  occur.  Dove- 
cots abound  and  the  varied  colors  of  the 
pigeons  lend  a  homey  aspect  to  the  farm 
scene.  Doubtless  the  birds  often  furnish 
an  item  on  the  menu  of  the  people. 

Many  of  the  villagers — and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  live  in  villages — 
have  rabbit  hutches.  The  breed  of  rab- 
bits is  the  common  brown  species.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  the  waste  leaves 
of  green  stuffs  and  the  left-over  vege- 
tables from  the  household,  grass,  dande- 
lions, etc.  In  this  manner  the  waste  is 
economically  utilized  and  a  tasty  and  wel- 
come addition  to  the  table  produced  at 
Continued  on  page  80 


A   general    view   of   the   celebrated    Marne   valley    in    Northern    France — a    beautiful    land    where    the   Hun    hordes    sought   to   posh 
freedom    from    the   world.      Around   this   land    was   the   story    of    farming     made     by     the     writer. 


My  Recollections  of  Ontario 

The  Politics  of  Canada  in  1880  When  Wheat,  Railways  and 
Land  Hunger  Were  in  the  Limelight. 

By  John  Clay 

This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  six  articles  by  this  grand  old  man  of  American  live  stock  fame.  As 
we  announced  in  the  opening  issue,  the  interest  to  Canada's  farmers  would  grow  as  the  articles  proceeded 
and  we  have  been  repeatedly  advised  by  them  as  to  the  way  they  have  appealed.  A  typical  tribute 
was  that  received  last  week  from  T.  A.  Russel,  president  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  himself 
a  farmer,  too,  the  son  of  a  Huron  County  farmer,  and  a  successful  business  man.  "Allow  me,"  says  he, 
"to  compliment  you  upon  the  series  by  John  Clay.  They  are  of  extreme  interest."  This  coming  from 
one  of  tile  younger  men,  is  evidence  of  their  popularity.  The  articles  are  now  being  re-published  in 
the  Clay-Robinson  Live  Stock  Report  of  Chicago.  We  hope  to  announce  occasional  articles  from  Mr. 
Clay   later   or..— EDITOR. 


THE  atmosphere  I  lived  amidst  out- 
side the  farm  work  was  more  or  less 
political.  Brown,       Mackenzie, 

Christie,  Thomas  Oliver  and  Jim  Suther- 
land (both  the  latter  of  Woodstock)  were 
all  strong  arid  earnest  reformers;  "Grits" 
they  called  them.  On  the  other  hand  most 
of  the  leading  men  in  Brantford  were 
Conservatives,  deep  dyed  in  that  wool.  But 
I  never  got  enthused  on  any  side  in  Can- 
ada. From  the  first  it  looked  as  if  there 
was  too  much  politics  to  the  square  acre. 
Two  vital  questions  were  exciting  extra- 
ordinary interest:  the  tariff  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  North-west.  The  tariff 
in  any  country  is  a  good  deal  of  a  local 
issue.  It  resolves  itself  very  much  into  a 
question  on  which  side  your  bread  is  but- 
tered. There  is  a  good  deal  of  wordy 
warfare,  of  statistics,  somersaulting  as 
the  speaker  wishes  them,  of  yells  from 
the  man  whose  ox  is  gored,  but  the  final 
result  rests  not  so  much  on  principle  as 
personal  feeling.  John  A.  MacDonald 
raised  the  flag  of  the  National  Policy, 
otherwise  high  tariff,  and  got  into  power 
under  its  wing.  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  1879  when  I  landed  at  Bow 
Park.  MacDonald  had  been  in  a  good 
many  scrapes  and  shady  deals,  but  he  was 
wise  in  his  generation.  Mackenzie  was 
honest,  patriotic,  but  he  made  no  pro- 
gress opening  up  the  western  prairie 
lands,  the  great  heritage  of  the  Domin- 
ion. He  had  no  broad,  constructive  policy. 
The  country  was  crying  for  bread,  for 
expansion,  for  decisive  work.  To  meet 
these  demands  John  A.  met  the  issue  by 
turning  to  George  Stephen,  Donald  Smith 
and  James  Hill,  almost  bribing  them  with 
money,  lands  and  Government  support  to 
construct  the  connecting  links  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  on  Canadian  soil.  If 
you  read  the  story,  or  rather  lived  amidst 
it  there  were  of  course  weak  points  in  the 
generous  bargain  these  empire  builders 
received,  but  when  we  look  back  nearly 
forty  years  no  one  regrets  what  happened. 
The  wealth  of  the  individual  railroad 
builder  sinks  into  insignificance  when  you 
look  at  the  broad  results. 

During  August,  1881,  I  was  sent  by  the 
British  Government  to  look  over  this  ad- 
vancing wave  of  civilization.  The  rail- 
road had  just  passed  Brandon,  Manitoba. 
One  way  and  another  I  got  a  good  view  of 
the  land  and  while  my  report  is  not  sat- 
isfactory reading  to-day,  I  sized  up  the 
wondrous  wealth  of  that  region.  In  Lon- 
don before  the  Agricultural  Commission 
I  had  a  chance  to  enlarge  on  my  trip  and 
place  officially  before  the  British  farmer, 
more  especially  those  engaged  in  wheat 
growing,  what  they  had  to  compete 
against,  but  as  said  in  a  previous  article 
neither  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Read  and 
Pell,  or  myself  foresaw  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  Those  endless  prairies  had  only 
been  measured  by  the  officers  and  staff  of 
the   Hudson    Bay    Company   and    it   was 


their  business  and  inclination  to  tell  as 
little  as  possible  about  this  great  and 
wonderful  land.  Did  they  know  its  value 
is  the  question  that  often  comes  to  my 
mind.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  as 
it  progressed  section  by  section  soon  told 
the  tale.  Up  there  I  met  old  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  holder  of  many  acres..  His 
wife  made  this  trite  remark  to  me  while 
sitting  one  summer's  afternoon  under  the 
shadow  of  their  house:  "Aye,  Mr.  Clay, 
land's  a  grand  thing.  It  never  rins 
away."  More  truth  than  poetry  in  that 
saying. 

In  the  following  December  I  was  called 
to  Montreal  to  meet  Mr.  W.  J.  Menzies 
on  this  subject.  One  morning  we  went 
to  interview  Sir  George  Stephen  and  made 
arrangements  to  purchase  100,000  acres 
of  land,  our  choice  in  the  vicinity  of 
Regina,  at  $1.00  per  acre.  It  was  the  in- 
tention to  colonize  it  with  Scotch  farmers 
but  in  a  few  months  it  was  merged  into 
the  North-west  Land  Co.  and  our  identity 
wasjost.  As  I  recollect  the  latter  company 
was  not  especially  successful.  Anyway 
the  above  gentleman  broke  the  ice  in  the 


A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 
SCOTLAND 

AND  yet  those  days  at  Bow  Park 
were  about  if  not  the  best  in 
my  life.  There  was  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  new  country  to  conjure 
with.  Many  a  loyal  Canadian 
friend  asks  why  I  left  those  pleas- 
ant surroundings.  They  might  go 
further  back,  back  to  the  farms  of 
the  pleasant  Borderland,  to  Tweed 
and  Teviot  and  a  thousand  rippling 
streams  that  drain  the  moorlands 
where  Lucy  Ashton  played  her  part, 
or  the  verdant  valleys  of  Cheviot. 
The  Scottish  farmer's  life  is  laid  in 
pleasant  places.  In  old  days  at 
least  it  was  a  pastime  more  than  a 
business.  You  lived  with  nature 
and  your  surroundings  amid  fields 
and  flock  were  ever  interesting. 
Ontario  was  a  sort  of  second  edition 
of  Scotland,  only  you  had  to  work 
harder  in  summer  with  long  periods 
of  rest  in  winter.  To  the  man  who 
had  a  good  farm  and  even  a  small 
competency  it  was  an  ideal 
life.  It  produced  splendid  men  and 
the  finest  kind  of  women,  skilful  in 
the  house,  well  fitted  for  any  social 
position  that  came  in  their  way. 
But  to  me  there  was  the  lure  of  the 
west,  the  swelling  prairies,  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  the  great  fertile 
valleys,  the  growing  cities;  add  one 
to  the  other  and  even  Ontario  richly 
blessed  in  every  way  had  to  take 
a  second  place. 


way  of  large  purchases  from  the  above 
railroad. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  I  did  more 
or  less  investigating  in  the  line  of  live 
stock  for  the  home  government.  The  ex- 
port of  live  cattle  was  in  full  swing  and 
the  dressed  beef  business  was  getting  a 
good  start.  It  was  only  possible,  however, 
to  touch  the  fringe  of  this  business  which 
has  become  such  a  factor  in  trans-atlantic 
circles.  On  the  wheat  business  we  go) 
astray  but  we  sized  up  pretty  accurately 
and  forecast  the  future  of  the  meat  busi- 
ness. With  all  this  to  take  up  my  atten- 
tion and  the  various  duties  of  the  farm  we 
slipped  all  too  soon  from  summer  to  fal! 
and  by  that  time  we  were  preparing  for 
another  sale  in  the  West.  We  held  it 
during  the  Fat  Stock  Show  at  the  Glen 
Flora  barns  on  the  10th  November, 
was  an  excellent  sale  —  thirty-two 
females  sold  at  an  average  of  $586.72;  6 
bulls  at  $385.83,  the  average  over  all  being 
$555.00.  This  was  satisfactory  and  some- 
what encouraging,  but  as  events  prove" 
it  was  only  a  short  lived  improvement  foi 
our  class  of  cattle.  While  Colonel  Judy 
was  selling  at  Waukegan  the  champion 
ship  in  the  fat  classes  was  being  decide 
in  Chicago  on  the  lake  front  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  sale  we  got  news  that  out 
cow,  Lady  Aberdeen,  had  got  the  reserve 
We  were  of  course  warmly  congratulate" 
by  the  breeders  at  the  ringside  for  making 
a  good  fight  with  a  pure  bred  Shorthor 
and  there  were  wishes  for  better  thing* 
which  we  have  told  about  in  a  previous 
article.  This  sale  closed  the  season's 
work.  It  had  been  more  or  less  successful 
and  as  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  much  from 
Mr.  Nelson,  we  took  passage  with  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Menzies  for  Liverpool.  Those 
were  the  days  of  cheap  ocean  travel.  We 
got  a  first  class  return  ticket  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  for  $108.00 ! 

In  Scotland  I  had  a  busy  time.  First 
came  Mr.  Nelson  and  the  Bow  Pork  af- 
fairs. The  shareholders  were  disgruntled, 
one  or  two  of  them  antagonistic  and  it 
would  have  paid  the  Nelsons  at  that  time 
to  have  compromised  with  the  outsiders 
and  got  quit  of  the  trouble  which  this  af- 
fair caused  them.  They  had  eventually 
to  take  over  the  property  and  sell  it  at  a 
great  loss.  They  were  threatened  with 
law  suits,  very  uncomfortable  things  in 
the  circumstances. '  In  one  case  they  ac- 
tually got  into  the  Courts  but  made  a  set- 
tlement. This  plan  did  not  sit  well  upon 
the  shoulders  of  some  other  shareholders 
but  they  took  no  action  and  while  the 
trouble  blew  over  it  left  a  scar  not  easily 
healed.  People's  actions  are  often  mis- 
understood when  money  is  at  stake.  From 
the  inception  of  the  Bow  Park  deal  I 
knew  every  turn  in  it  and  while  Mr. 
Brown  was  seriously  to  blame  in  his 
representations  and  future  management,  t 
the  Nelsons  were  certainly  clear  and  clean    , 
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every  transaction  they  had  anything 

do  with. 

Other  matters  were  pressing.  The  land 
irchase  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
impleted,  a  company  organized  and  in 
mnection  with  it  I  had  a  lot  of  special 
ork  to  do.  As  said  above,  this  company 
as  absorbed  by  a  larger  one.  Then  I 
id  a  long  session  before  the  Agricultural 
ommission  in  London.  My  examination 
iok  a  wide  range,  reaching  from  ship- 
rag  cattle  from  Montreal  and  New  York 
>  fruit  growing  in  California  and  all  the 
stails  of  American  agriculture  from  the 
ulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  zone,  a  job 
gger  than  any  one  man  could  handle, 
here  was  at  this  time  great  unrest 
nong  British  farmers.  There  had  been 
id  years,  poor  prices  and  general  de- 
etion  of  resources.  The  land  laws  were 
1  in  favor  of  the  land  holding  classes. 
he  great  land  hunger  ever  springing  up 
id  existing  under  all  kinds  of  adversity 
as  still,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  a  plant , 
:  vigorous  growth  in  a  circumscribed 
:ea  like  Great  Britain.  It  keeps  land  in 
smand  and  many  fungus  growths  were 
;tached  to  its  antiquated  laws  and  cus- 
ms,  the  latter  more  important  than  the 
rmer. 

The  wheat  production  of  the  United 
tates  and  Canada  was  a  prime  factor  in 
ie  future  of  British  agriculture.  The 
tsic  idea  of  the  Conservatives  who  were 
len  in  power,  although  not  openly  ex- 
ressed,  was  a  tariff  on  wheat  and  pos- 
bly  meat  products.  The  work  of  the 
immission  led  to  great  changes  in  the 
ws  relating  to  internal  and  legal  mat- 
rs,  but  the  tariff  plank  was  not  tackled, 
t  preparing  for  our  reports  and  above 
lamination  an  immense  amount  of 
avelling,  examination,  and  research  had 

be  made  and  very  few  men  of  my  age 
ive  such  opportunities.  Fortunately  or 
ifortunately,  this  work  led  on  to  other 
nes  being  exploited.  At  that  time  on 
ie  back  of  very  prosperous  trade  condi- 
ons  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  other 
arts  of  the  world,  there  was  a  great  era 
[  investing.  The  Scotch,  the  most  in- 
sterate  of  speculators,  were  plunging 
jeply  into  the  western  cattle  business, 
;he  Range,"  with  all  its  glow  and  rom- 
tice  and  golden  dollars  gathered  from 
rolific  cows.  The  Edinburgh  crowd  with 
horn  I  was  connected  went  heavily  into 
lis  line  of  business  and  on  account  of  my 
icperience,  too  highly  rated,  a  lot  of  in- 
pecting  and  other  work  fell  to  my  lot. 
his  subject  may  not  seem  pertinent  to 


Mr.  Richard  Gibson,  well  known  live  stock  man 
of  Western  Ontario  and  the  U.S.,  who  was  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  last  article..  His  son, 
Noel  Gibson,  was  judge  of  sheep  at  the  recent 
Canadian    National    Exhibition. 


Ontario,  but  is  offered  as  an  explanation 
why  and  wherefore  I  left  it  after  three 
years  of  rich  experience  and  of  forming 
many  friendships  among  loyal  Canadians. 
On  my  return  from  the  Old  Country  with 
two  or  three  commissions  on  hand  I  went 
back  to  Bow  Park  with  the  understanding 
that  I  could  arrange  for  its  management 
as  best  advisable.  In  this  way  Hope  took 
my  place  and  while  during  the  next  two 
years  I  was  nominally  in  the  lead,  I  took 
no  active  part.  My  path  lay  in  the  West 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  that  over- 
grown, hustling,  dynamic  city,  where  the 
weak  are  swept  aside  and  even  the  strong 
cannot  always  survive. 

My  last  important  transaction  in  the 
Bow  Park  management  is  not  one  to  be 
very  proud  of.  As  said  above,  I  had  been 
with  Hope  for  several  days  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  The  Hon.  M.  H.  Cochrane 
of  Hillhurst  had  decided  to  sell  his  Bates 


cattle  and  we  had  a  consultation  about  it. 
The  Bates  men  (and  the  writer  is  includ- 
ed) had  an  insane  idea  that  they  should 
defend  the  value  and  price  of  families 
they  were  interested  in.  Hope  was  in 
those  days  impregnated  with  these  ideas 
and  as  Bow  Park  owned  a  lot  of  very 
valuable  cattle  of  the  above  strains,  it 
would  be  a  master  stroke  to  purchase  the 
Duchesses  offered  by  the  above  gentle- 
man. Personally  I  was  beginning  to 
weaken  on  this  "pure  Bates  and  no  sur- 
render" cry.  Being  dubious  about  the 
matter  we  agreed  to  cable  Mr.  Nelson. 
His  reply  came  to  me  in  San  Francisco  as 
I  remember  it  on  the  17th  April  and  the 
sale  was  to  be  held  at  Dexter  Park, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  18th.  It  said, 
"Do  as  you  think  best,"  so  I  wired  Hope 
to  buy  one  or  two  of  the  best  at  prices  we 
had  discussed.  But  he  went  away  beyond 
the  limit  and  bought  four  head  as  follows : 
9th  Duchess  of  Hillhurst  at  $8,500;  10th 
Duchess  of  Hillhurst  at  $7,100;  Audrie 
Duchess  at  $7,100;  and  11th  Duchess  of 
Hillhurst  at  $4,700.  The  latter  was  a 
white  heifer  with  a  coarse,  bad  head.  She 
had  been  bid  in  by  a  party  who  could  not 
pay  for  her  and  Hope  relieved  him  of  the 
purchase.  Those  cattle  did  no  good  at 
the  farm  and  it  turned  out  a  poor  day's 
work.  It  was  our  last  effort  and  a  very 
expensive  one  to  bolster  up  a  falling 
house.  Hope  himself  saw  the  writing  on 
the  wall  and  while  he  always  had  a  warm 
side  for  a  Bates  bred  animal,  it  had  to 
have  individual  merit. 

In  1887  and  1889  Bow  Park  made  a 
wonderful  showing  at  the  different  State 
Fairs.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
Baron  Warlaby,  Lady  Isabel,  Havering 
Nonpareil  2nd,  and  in  the  latter  year  Imp. 
Cupbearer.  Those  animals  had  a  continu- 
ous triumph.  In  October,  1892,  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  died,  his  brother  William 
having  predeceased  him.  His  estate  went 
into  the  hands  of  trustees.  It  should  have 
been  mentioned  before  that  in  1885  the 
property  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Nelsons  and  was  run  since  that  date  on 
individual  lines.  The  agent  of  the  trust 
and  myself  could  not  agree  on  certain 
matters  which  I  had  in  hand  for  the  above 
parties  and  I  stepped  aside.  The  farm 
was  sold  the  last  days  of  1893.  Hope 
thought  he  had  purchased  it  but  the  fol- 
lowing day,  or  at  least  a  day  or  two  at 
the  outside,  he  was  informed  that  the 
property  had  been  purchased  by  another- 
party.  As  Bow  Park  was  the  apple  of 
Continued  on  page  80 


And    still    the    Shorthorn    love    predominates    in    Canada.      The    t/pes    of    cattle   seen    on    many    a    farm    now. 
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Some  Unpopular  Subjects 


NCE  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  great  tree,  "warmed 
by  the  sun,  wet  by  the 
dew,"  that  was  very 
proud  of  itself.  It  was 
proud  of  its  spreading 
branches,  of  its  deep  sunk 
roots  and  of  its  noble 
trunk.  It  not  only  had  birds  of  the  air 
nesting  in  its  branches,  but  airships  had 
to  zoom  up  in  order  to  pass  over  its  lofty 
top.  The  winds  sang  odes  in  its  branches 
and  altogether  it  was  just  about  the  fin- 
est tree  in  the  whole  forest. 

But  one  day  there  was  a  great  storm. 
Lightning  struck  the  tree  and  shattered 
its  trunk.  The  wind  wrenched  and  broke 
its  wide-spreading  branches.  The  driv- 
ing hail  cut  off  its  luxuriant  foliage  and 
scarred  its  tender  bark.  At  once  the 
branches  began  to  protest: 

"Here  we  are  bearing  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  storm  while  the  roots  are  taking  it 
easy  down  in  their  cyclone  cellars.  Why 
don't  the  roots  come  up  and  help  us  to 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

To  this  attack  the  roots  replied. 

"It  is  our  work  to  keep  you  provided 
with  sap  and  your  various  mineral  in- 
gredients. If  we  let  go  our  hold  on  the 
earth  you  will  be  destroyed  by  a  food 
shortage  even  more  certainly  than  you 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  storm." 

"Slackers!"  shouted  the  branches  as 
they  waved  about  frantically. 

As  the  trunk  of  the  tree — which  might 
be  regarded  as  its  government — was  also 
feeling  the  fury  of  the  storm  it  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  branches.  After  due  con- 
sideration it  gave  forth  this  edict: 

"The  argument  of  the  branches  is  un- 
assailable. It  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  roots  to  come  up  from"  their  secure 
place  under  ground  and  help  us  weather 
the  storm.  In  order  that  justice  may  be 
done  I  shall  now  proceed  to  drag  the 
roots  from  the  ground." 

When  the  next  great  gust  of  wind  came 
along  the  trunk  and  branches  all  threw 
their  weight  with  it  and  the  roots  lost 
their  hold  on  the  earth  and  came  up  into 
the  air.  Of  course  the  tree  fell,  but  that 
was  only  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of 
the  battle  it  was  waging. 

When  the  storm  had  passed  the  trunk 
and  branches  began  to  feel  the  need  of 
sap  and  various  mineral  ingredients. 
They  called  on  the  roots  to  provide  them 
as  usual. 

"We  cannot,"  replied  the  roots.  "We 
are  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
Besides  we  have  now  tasted  the  joy  of 
feeling  the  light  and  air  and  we  are  not 
going  back  under  ground.  Let  the 
branches  go.     It  is  their  turn." 

While  the  branches  and  roots  disputed 
the  sun  and  wind  dried  up  their  substance 
and  the  tree  died. 

Moral:  There  are  times  when  common 
sense  is  a  very  important  thing. 

A  SINGLE  TAX  POINT. 

TT  HAS  just  occurred  to  me  that  the  ad- 
*■  vocates  of  the  single  tax  have  missed 
one  strong  argument  in  favor  of  their 
theory.  With  all  due  reverence  I  wish  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  third  beatitude : 
"Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth."  It  is  quite  clear  to  me 


By  Peter  McArthur 

that  if  the  meek  are  going  to  inherit  the 
earth  they  will  not  inherit  it  under  our 
present  system  of  land  tenure.  Long  as- 
sociation with  landowners,  and  being  to 
some  extent  a  land-owner  myself,  has 
taught  me  that  meekness  and  property 
rights  do  not  go  together.  I  doubt  if 
even  the  meekest  man  could  inherit  a  hun- 
dred acre  farm  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments without  developing  traces  of  sin- 
ful pride.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  do 
away  with  property  rights  in  land  before 
we  can  expect  the  millenium. 

This  beatitude  also  indicates  that  So- 
cialism would  never  do.  Under  Social- 
ism we  should  have  armies  of  officials  for 
every  industry  would  be  publicly  owned 
and  would  have  to  be  fully  officered.  No 
one  who  has  had  to  do  with  public  offi- 
cials would  think  of  attributing  meekness 
to  them.  Even  a  pathmaster  or  pound 
keeper  can  develop  haughtiness  of  spirit. 
This  line  of  reasoning  indicates  that  gov- 
ernment as  we  know  it  must  also  be 
eliminated  before  we  can  expect  the  mil- 
lennium. 

MUNITION   PLANTS. 

T  HAVE  just  received  a  publication 
which  raises  what  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  after  the  war.  The 
book  is  a  history  of  the  inception,  devel- 
opment and  present  importance  of  one  of 
our  great  munitions  plants.  This  pai-- 
ticular  enterprise  has  erected  buildings, 
mobilized  business  resources  and  tapped 
reserves  of  labor  that  would  have  seemed 
incredible  before  the  war  energy  of  the 
people  was  released.  What  is  to  happen 
to  organizations  of  this  kind  after  the 
war?  There  will  be  no  demand -for  mu- 
nitions— at  least  not  on  the  present  scale 
— and  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  turn 
this  manufacturing  energy  into  channels 
of  peace  without  economic  adjustments 
that  would  be  of  questionable  value  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  a  propaganda  is  in  progress 
to  convince  the  public  that  business  must 
be  fostered  with  favorable  legislation  that 
will  enable  these  great  manufacturing 
plants  to  con- 
tinue in  bus- 
iness along 
other  lines. 
To  have  them 
close  down 
would  certain- 
ly be  a  calam- 
ity for  they 
employ  hun- 
dreds of  thou- 
sands of  work- 
ers— many    of 


them  women  who  will  not  be  willing 
to  go  back  to  domestic  life  after  enjoying 
the  liberal  wages  of  munition  making.  It 
also  complicates  the  difficulty  that  muni- 
tion making  has  taught  labor  the  satis- 
factions of  liberal  wages.  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  these  factories  to  undertake 
peace-time  industries  and  pay  their  help 
the  present  scale  of  wages?  They  can- 
not do  it  without  special  privileges  that 
would  be  burdensome  to  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer and  if  they  do  not  pay  the  present 
Writes  we  shall  have  all  kinds  of  indus- 
trial unrest.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  war,  with  its  patriotic  fervor,  has  de- 
veloped manufacturing  possibilities  that 
were  never  before  dreamed  of.  We  have 
had  efficiency  and  speed  developed  to  an 
incredible  extent.  The  captains  of  indus- 
try probably  hope  to  keep  their  plants 
speeded  up  in  the  same  way  after  the 
war,  but  this  does  net  seem  possible.  The 
present  productive  strength  of  capital  and 
labor  may  be  like  the  superhuman 
strength  of  a  man  in  the  delirium  of 
fever.  At  such  times  men  often  show  the 
strength  of  three  or  four  men,  but  though 
they  might  like  to  retain  such  strength 
when  the  fever  leaves  them  it  does  not 
go  with  a  condition  of  health.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  we  must  slow  down  to  a 
more  normal  condition  of  both  capital  and 
labor  before  the  world  can  go  on  satis- 
factorily. And  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
manufacturers  of  munitions  have  a  right 
to  expect  to  go  on  after  the  war  with  full 
steam.  When  they  undertook  the  work 
they  received  favorable  contracts,  and  I 
understand  that  in  some  cases  they  even 
received  cash  assistance,  intended  to  in- 
demnify them  for  all  the  risks  of  the  en- 
terprises on  which  they  were  embarking. 
Even  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  go  out 
of  business  altogether  they  would  not 
suffer  personal  loss,  though  the  country 
as  a  whole  might  lose  through  the  ces- 
sation of  their  activities.  There  are 
wonderfully  equipped  by-products  of  the 
war  that  no  one  will  think  of  trying  to 
keep  going.  Take  our  military  hospitals, 
for  instance.  The  world  never  before  had 
so  many  great  hospitals  and  all  of  them 
are  equipped  to  the  minute.  After  vic- 
tory has  been  won  and  peace  declared  they 
will  lack  their  supply  of  wounded  to  jus- 
tify their  existence.  Of  course  there  will 
still  be  work  for  some  of  the  new  hospitals 
in  dealing  with  other  forms  of  human 
suffering  but  it  is  inevitable  that  many  of 
them  must  close  their  doors.  They  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  war  and  they 
will  pass  with  it.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
many  of  our  other  industries  that  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  war  or 
stimulated  by  it,  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way?  To  try  to  save  some  of  our 
greatest  war  industries  might  only  com- 
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plicate  the  work  of  re-adjustment  that  is 
bound  to  come  after  the  war.  How  to 
get  back  on  a  peace  footing  with  the 
smallest  possible  economic  waste  and  dis- 
turbance is  a  problem  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude and  all  the  people  should  give  it 
their  consideration  for  it  will  almost  cer- 
tainly become  a  political  question  that 
must  be  decided  at  the  polls.  Now  is  the 
time  to  think  it  over  before  the  politicians 
begin  to  darken  counsel  in  order  to  gain 
their  ends. 

TAXATION. 

ANOTHER  unpleasant  subject  is  that 
of  taxation.  As  yet  the  war  taxes 
have  hardly  touched  us,  but  they  are  com- 
ing. How  to  get  the  money  needed  to  run 
the  government,  pay  interest  on  the  war 
debts  and  finally  pay  the  war  debts  them- 
selves will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  our  states- 
men. We  shall  have  all  kinds  of  camou- 
flaged taxes  that  will  need  to  be  looked 
into  carefully.  As  special  privileges  are 
usually  secured  by  tampering  with  the 
taxing  power  the  ordinary  voter  will  need 
to  be  unusually  alert.  The  illogical  dis- 
like for  direct  taxation,  which  is  always 
in  the  open  and  may  be  assessed  with  some 
degree  of  justice,  will  lead  many  people 
to  favor  tax  juggling  that  will  give  the 
appearance  of  making  someone  else  pay 
the  taxes.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
one  fair  way  to  raise  more  revenue  would 
be  to  place  it  largely  on  wealth  that  has 
been  made  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
When  so  large  a  part  of  our  population  is 
risking  wounds  and  death  in  the  battle 
for  our  liberties  it  does  not  seem  right 


that  anyone  should  get  rich.  Of  course, 
the  confiscation  —  or  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  the  conscription  —  of  this  new 
wealth  would  be  impractical  because  it 
would  disorganize  business  and  cause  fi- 
nancial and  industrial  disaster.  But  ad- 
vocates of  the  plan  suggest  that  the  as- 
sessment of  1914  be  taken  as  a  basis  and 
compared  with  the  assessment  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  If  a  man  or  corporation  has 
a  larger  assessment,  indicating  an  in- 
crease of  wealth,  the  difference  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  state  and 
the  owner  of  this  new  wealth  required  to 
pay  the  current  rate  of  interest  for  the 
use  of  it.     It  is  hard  to  say  how  this  would 


work  out,  but 
it  seems 
worthy  of 
consideration 
for  it  is  at 
least  just  that 
the  war  bur- 
dens should 
fall  most 
heavily  on 
those  who 
prosper  ed 
through  the 
war.  This 
system  would  reach  the  profiteers  in  a 
way  that  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
rest  of  humanity. 


I'd     like     to     be     a     kid     again,     just     for     the    Harvest    Home. 


A   VISION   OF    FORMER   DINNERS 

When  we  go  out  to  eat  these  days  we  have  to  sit  and  wonder, 
if  food  controller's  hit  the  list  with  lightnin'  and  with  thunder, 
or  if  he's  put  some  more  laivs  on  to  choke  us  from  our  hash,  or  if 
he's  took  from  us  our  oats,  our  hay  and  our  bran  mash. 

And  when  I  see  the  sugar  lump  I  sit  and  heave  a  sigh,  for 
you  could  slick  the  bloomin'  tiling  right  edgeways  in  your  eye. 

And  likewise  bread  is  trimmed  up  thin,  and  butter,  oh  by 
heck,  there  aint  enough  doled  out  to  grease  the  hair  upon  your 
neck. 

Oh  I  like  to  sit  in  times  like  these,  and  back  up  tiventy  years, 
to  them  there  days  what  come  along  and  boot  away  my  tears — to 
the  good  old  days  of  harvest  homes  when  tables  used  to  groan, 
and  when  we  ate  full  to  the  neck  for  a  quarter  of  a  bone. 

We  used  to  take  the  punkins  then,  the  corn  stalks  and  the 
beets,  and  decorate  the  church  throughout,  the  pulpit  and  the 
seats. 

And  put  the  big  potatoes  there,  likewise  the  apples  red,  and 
cabbages  as  big  and  hard  as  was  the  deacon's  head — and  twine 


the  oak  and  maple  leaves,  and  spin  the  golden  rod,  and  have  a 
sample  of  most  things  what  sprung  from  out  the  sod. 

And  then  we  had  the  harvest  home — come  back  once  more 
that  night — when  stuff  to  eat  was  piled  up  high  and  tucked  in 
good  and  tight. 

We  ate  some  turkey  and  some  ham,  some  chicken  and  some 
pie,  we  had  a  heap  of  sandwiches  heaped  up  both  thick  and  high. 
We  ate,  we  did,  until  we  groaned,  and  then  we  ate  some  more, 
and  every  course  that  came  along  we  hollered  out  "encore!" 

And  after  all  that  there  was  done  they'd  clear  away  the 
ivreck,  and  all  the  preachers  round  about  tvould  climb  upon  the 
deck,  and  tear  off  jokes  ten  years  of  age  and  try  to  speechify  on 
top  of  fourteen  kinds  of  meat  and  sixteen  kinds  of  pie. 

There  weren't  no  food  controller  then  a-hangin'  round  the 
place,  to  see  how  much  you  gathered  up  and  shoved  into  your 
face. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  kid  again  just  for  one  harvest  home,  with  the 
sawhorse  tables  loaded  up  until  they'd  creak  and  groan — with 
punkin  pies  and  chicken  too,  with  home  cured  country  ham,  and 
best  of  all,  by  jing,  there  weren't  no  food  controllin'  man. — Ark. 
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Editorial 


SAVE  for  Victory  Loan  Bonds. 

A  PUREBRED  cow  on  every  farm! 

IT  looks  like  good  prices  for  clover  seed. 

TRACTORS  are  doing  fine  work  in  production. 

IT  IS  not  a  question  of  a  tractor  but  which  one. 

HOW  doth  the  little  gasoline  engine  improve  each  shining  hour? 

THE  plowing  match  at  Ottawa  promises  to  be  a  much  attended 

affair. 

THE    United    Farmers   of   Ontario    are   still   talking   a   daily 

newspaper. 

HOW   some  men  who  hobnob  with   officials,  become  snobbier 

than  the  snobbiest. 

HAVE  you  got  yo"r  auxiliary  wood  pile  yet?    If  not,  your  motto 

should  be  safety  first. 

IT  is  easy  to  fix  prices  for  wheat,  but  what  about  clothes,  boots, 

coal,  bread  and  gasoline? 

THERE  must  be  no  foolish  peace  talk  with  the  mad  dog  of 

Europe  until  he  is  cornered. 

ONE  can't  get  good  field  crops  without  cultivation  and  gas 
power  does  the  job  at  the  right  time. 

LET  all  farmers  join  some  local  of  their  farm  organizations. 
Co-operation  is  their  only  salvation. 

THE  farmer  is  generally  a  reasonable  man.  He  must  always 
keep  that  reputation  for  half  the  rest  of  the  people  cannot  see 
straight. 

JOHN  FIXTER  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  believes 
alfalfa  seed  production  in  the  Okanagan  valley  would  be  a  pay- 
ing proposition. 


LOOKS  LIKE  A  HOLD-UP 

p)ISSATISFACTION  over  the  exorbitant  rates  charged  in 
*-^  Cobourg  during  the  tractor  demonstration  is  expressed 
on  all  sides  by  both  farmers  and  exhibitors.  It  was  certainly 
unfortunate  that  the  word  service  cannot  be  brought  into  more 
reputable  use  than  under  a  charge  of  six  dollars  a  day  for  board 
and  room.     Explanations  will  be  in  order  for  next  issue. 

THE  DAY  OF  GASOLINE 

HpHE  way  the  simple  gasoline  engine  has  entered  into  our  work 
•*•  on  the  farms  is  wonderful  when  one  stops  to  consider  its 
extent.  It  is  a  form  of  power  now  comparatively  easy  to  under- 
stand and  operate.  The  dullest  helper  in  the  country  will  drag 
a  small  engine  into  position,  turn  the  fly  wheel  and  let  it  .chug- 
chug  away,  doing  his  drudgery  with  a  total  lack  of  concern  as  to 
the  wonderful  power  medium  he  has. 

Mankind  grapples  with  a  theory  quickly.  They  understand 
complicated  mechanisms  easily  when  daily  usage  demands  its 
application  to  their  business.  It  is  rather  uncommon  now  to 
find  a  young  man  on  the  farm  who  does  not  have  in  his  fluent 
vocabulary  words  such  as  compression,  spark-plug,  magneto, 
commutator,  battery,  bevel  gears,  transmission  and  differentials. 
And  after  all  acquaintanceship  with  mechanical  forces  makes 
the  whole  thing  wonderfully  simple.  The  power  from  an 
internal  combustion  properly  controlled  varies  from  that  neces- 
sary to  run  a  washing  machine  to  the  big  giants  operating  a 
silo  filler  or  a  threshing  machine. 

The  gasoline  engine  is  an  economical  labor  saver  for  every 
farmer.  By  a  simple  arrangement,  he  can  do  all  his  farm 
power  operations  with  it.  It  enables  him  to  do  his  grinding,  his 
pulping,  his  cleaning  of  grain,  his  wood-sawing  and  even  his 
threshing  at  times  that  best  suit  his  convenience.  Gasoline 
power  is  the  secret  of  all  big  machines  on  the  soil  to-day. 
In  the  case  of  the  gasoline  thresher,  the  farmer  saves  the 
drawing  of  big  tanks  of  water,  and  loads  of  coal  or  wood,  be- 
sides removing  a  great  deal  of  the  fire  danger  from  such 
operations.  The  few  farmers  who  have  been  operating  small 
threshers  this  year  by  means  of  gasoline  engines  are  pioneering 
a  work  that  will  spread  fast.  The  tractor  idea,  like  the  Ford 
car  with  the  farmer  is  setting  the  heather  on  fire.  Auto- 
trucks, motor  cars,  tractors — these  are  the  hired  men  that  the 
country  must  depend  upon  to  produce  the  bread  and  meat  of 
to-morrow.     ■ 


FIGHTING  WEEDS 

T^HE  worst  weeds  are  bladder  campion,  twitch  grass  ahd  sow 
■*•  thistle.  This  was  the  finding  in  the  Caledon  farm  survey. 
And  likely  this  would  be  the  verdict  for  a  greater  part  of  On- 
tario. Weeds  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage.  They  are  cost- 
ing us  millions  of  dollars  in  less  returns  by  taking  up  sub- 
stances from  the  soil  that  should  go  into  our  plants,  besides 
poisoning  the  soil  to  some  extent. 

These  pests  all  yield  to  cultivation  and  fertilization.  Cultiva- 
tion keeps  their  heads  underground  and  they  smother.  Ferti- 
lization makes  the  good  seed  grow  so  fast  that  the  bad  weed 
can  not  get  room.  The  three  best  agents  for  clean  farms  are 
livestock,  tractors,  and  fertilizers.  Even  comparatively  poor 
land  can  be  made  very  productive  under  this  triple  method  of 
farming.  More  intense  and  better  cultivation  on  fewer  acres 
is  better  than  a  scratching  over  of  a  whole  section  with  limited 
help. 

SOME  QUEER  REGULATIONS 

\  NY  interference  with  the  individual's  freedom  of  movement 
•*  or  business  by  the  government  should  only  be  made  whon 
such  restriction  is  plainly  for  the  good  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  Where  exasperating  regulations  are  made  merely  to 
show  authority  or  to  give  the  office  an  excuse  for  existence,  the 
whole  thing  becomes  a  warty  excrescence  on  the  body  politic. 

Yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  meddlesome  governing  bodies 
do  act  foolishly  at  times  and  too  much  parental  legislation  is  a 
bad  thing.  Just  why  people  want  to  hurry  into  many  forms 
of  governmental  control  is  hard  to  understand.  Getting  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  knowledge  that  we  are  governed  is 
surely  an  ideal  state  of  things.  Apparently  people  like  to 
be  fooled.  ••• 


Set   in   the   circle  of   the   hills  on    Lake  Ontario   front,   some'  of    the   tractors   awaiting   for  the   word  to  go. 

Power  Plowing  and  Belt  Service 

A  Marked  Change  of  Attitude  Towards  Mechanical  Power  Marked  the  Power  Meet 

at  Cobourg 


THE  supreme  problem  of  present 
day  agriculture  is  rinding  sub- 
stitutes for  labor.  In  fact  sub- 
stitutes is  a  word  that  is  particularly 
well-known  in  these  war  days  and  any 
one  claiming  to  be  an  expert  on  the  line 
is  listened  to  by  all  consumers.  So  that 
explains  why  some  20,000  farmers  and 
hundreds  of  other  people  gathered  for 
four  days  at  Cobourg  to  witness  the  iron 
horses  on  parade  on  sod  and  stubble  land. 
All  of  us  have  had  certain  ideas  of 
our  own  before  we  saw  these  tractor 
trials.  We  had  expressed  our  opinions 
on  many  occasions  and  had  been  cocksure 
of  ourselves,  but  when  we  visited  Cobourg 
and  saw  the  50  machines  at  work  in  a 
stubble  field,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
turning  over  the  sod  of  an  old  meadow, 
with  all  the  precision,  care  and  patience 
of  the  reliable  horse  way,  but  at  a  rate 


By  F.  M.  Chapman 

that  put  a  great  deal  of  the  labor  question 
to  flight,  we  all  had  to  revise  our  con- 
clusions. In  fact  we  were  not  so  cock- 
sure that  we  knew  all  about  mechanical 
farming  and  the  future  of  the  soil  tillage 
by  gasoline. 

We  had  heard  that  there  were  a  few 
tractors  that  were  apparently  making 
good.  We  had  noted  some  successes  in 
various  parts  of  Ontario  under  the  On- 
tario government-demonstration  work 
last  year,  and  we  had  seen  many  fall- 
downs.  But  no  one  now  can  be  certain  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  farm  power.  He 
must  carry  an  open  mind.  He  must  be 
big  enough  to  see  that  an  engine  driven 
by  gasoline,  which  can  become  so  useful 
a  servant  on  the  roads,  must  have  in  it 


the  possibility  of  overcoming  the  drudg- 
ery of  farm  labor. 

And  that  is  the  state  of  the  farmer's 
mind  to-day.  He  realizes  that  the  time 
of  experiment  is  over,  that  the  tractor 
is  not  a  curious  probability,  but  an  in- 
coming certainty  as  a  hired  man  that  is 
as  easily  controlled  as  the  Ford  car.  The 
farmer  now  is  out  to  buy.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion only  of  which  machine  he  will 
have.  So  the  demonstration,  put  on  by 
the  manufacturers,  afforded  him  excellent 
ways  to  settle  the  question,  so  he  thought. 
He  came  out  to  select  his  machine.  Few 
indeed  went  away  feeling  that  they  could 
pick  on  any  one  type  as  combining  all  the 
points  of  usefulness  they  would  like  and 
none  was  a  disappointing  failure,  to  be 
cast  aside  as  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  number  of  different  makes  opened 
the  visitors'   eyes.     The  wide   extent  of 


Actual    plowing.      The    two    on    the    left    show    work    of    a    Toronto   tractor,  the   centre  one,   one   of  the  caterpillar,    and   at  the 

right    a   snap    by    the    editor    of    Prof.    Day,    his    young   son,    and   Mr.    Hunt,    of   the    Massey-Harris    Co.,    measuring   the   finish    of 

a  land  on  stubble.  This  finish  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  day. 
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efficiency  in  all  surprised  every  farm  vis- 
itor. In  the  words  of  big,  good-natured 
Alphson,  the  man  who  had  to  do  so  much 
with  getting  the  tractors  into  Canada, 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country  are  immediately  interested  in 
these  machines  and  are  actually  prospec- 
tive tractor  purchasers  within  a  few 
months. 

And  Alphson  did  not  overstate  the 
case.  For  a  prominent  writer  recently 
has  said  that:  "We  are  going  to  see  such 
developments  in  the  tractor  industry  in 
America  the  next  five  years  that  every 
factory  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  have  all  it  can  do  taking  care  of 
its  orders,  without  worrying  over  what 
anybody  else  is  doing,  The  best  way  to 
popularize  the  tractor  is  to  put  thou- 
sands more  of  them  into  successful  use, 
and  thousands  are  going  into  use  now. 

It  was  the  same  story  from  everybody. 
Professors,  managers  of  tractor  plants, 
skeptical  farmers,  big  farmers,  100-acre 
farmers  and  would-be  farmers,  all  saw 
the  coming  order  of  things.  Munition 
plants  will  actually  be  turning  swords 
into  plowshares,  and  10-inch  shells  into  in- 
ternal-combustion cylinders  for  tractors 
that  girls,  boys  and  even  maimed  sol- 
diers can  drive  to  agricultural  victory. 
The  tractor  is  the  tank  that  will  do  the 
production  trick. 

The  tractor  town  was  erected  on  the 
government  property  just  east  of  Co- 
bourg's  big  American  suburb  avenue.  A 
row  of  tents  about  half  a  mile  long,  in 
fact  65  in  number,  big,  little,  red,  green, 
striped  and  white,  flying  the  flags  of  the 
Allies,  buzzed  and  hummed  with  indus- 
try. For  the  meet  was  not  for  tractors 
and  plows  alone.  Tractor  accessories, 
tools,  trucks,  milking  machines,  drills, 
cultivators,  motor  cars,  wagons,  power- 
lift  cultivating  machinery,  gasoline  en- 
gines, lighting  plants,  washing  machines, 
rubber  tires,  bearings,  fanning  mills, 
threshing  machines,  monster  silo  cutters 
and  fillers,  and  many  other  power  devices 
were  on  dress  parade. 

Unfortunately  for  comfort,  the  Sep- 
tember weather  was  bad.  It  rained  or 
threatened  rain  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
time.  Yet  the  farmers  who  came  from  all 
parts,  by  train,  by  horse-drawn  vehicle, 
or  across  country  for  over  a  hundred 
miles  in  their  cars,  were  so  interested  that 
the  whole  demonstration  carried  the  old 
time  animation  of  a  reaping  machine 
demonstration  magnified  a  thousand-fold. 

In  the  plowing  demonstrations  the  work 
was  one  day  in  sod,  and  another  in  stub- 
ble, each  in  fields  of  about  100  acres  in 
extent.  Here  the  management  had  done 
particularly  well  in  the  layout.    The  stub- 


Mr.     Hildebrand,     manager     of     the     U.S.     tractor 

demonstrations     at     Cobourg,     giving     the     lay-out 

for    the    work. 


ble  work  took  place  both  sides  of  a  central 
avenue  from  which  the  lands  were  struck 
out  according  to  order.  This  enabled 
the  visitor  to  enjoy  the  work  of  every 
machine,  the  one  on  the  right  being  noted 
while  close  at  hand,  with  the  left  one  far 
down  the  field,  and  so  on  down  the  whole 
line  until  the  ridge  at  the  lake  "front 
was  reached,  from  which  a  splendid  view 
of  the  whole  field  could  be  seen  as  one 
looked  towards  the  low-lying  hills  that 
formed  the  rear  setting  to  as  pretty  a 
rural  picture  as  could  be  seen  in  America. 
Here  some  50  gasoline  driven  engines 
struck  out  their  lands,  plowed  the  whole 
of  it  and  finished  up  the  furrow  in  true 
plowman  style,  until  at  last  they  all 
wheeled  in  duck  fashion  to  the  headlands 
where  with  once  around  they  cleaned  up 
the  whole  farm  in  as  neat  a  job  as  ever 
was  done  by  a  Scarboro  crack  plowman. 
The  tractor,  manned  by  a  real  plowman, 
has  proven  its  worth  even  in  expert  plow- 
ing operations.  The  furrows  were  sur- 
prisingly straight.     The  finishes  were  not 


botched.  They  went  around  trees  and 
an  occasional  stone  pile  in  a  most  ap- 
proved fashion.  Few  wheelmarks  in- 
deed remained  to  tell  to-morrow's  onlook- 
er that  half  a  hundred  big  ton  and  more 
machines  had  operated  on  the  soft  land. 
It  was  a  triumph  for  the  gasoline  horse 
that  no  farmer  could  gainsay. 

In  the  sod  field,  the  work  was  as  nicely 
done.  Some  parts  were  rough  land, 
ploughed  last  spring  and  left  unharvested, 
a  condition  that  would  try  the  patience 
of  any  plowman,  yet  the  machines  went 
through  it  and  finished  furrows  that 
were  creditable. 

In  these  plowing  contests,  the  plows 
took  about  as  much  attention  as  the 
tractors.  Some  of  them  did  outstand- 
ingly good  work.  All  were  good.  They 
have  been  made  to  work  in  Canadian  soil, 
a  thing  that  many  manufacturers  learned 
at  some  of  the  earlier  tractor  demonstra- 
tions, where  it  was  found  that  Illinois 
and  Iowa  soils  and  soil  needs  varied  con- 
siderably from  that  of  Ontario  farms. 
The  Cockshutt,  the  Massey-Harris,  the 
Moline,  the  Hamilton,  the  Case  and  the 
Oliver  were  the  chief  makes  represented 
here.  It  is  said  that  boys  and  fools  tell 
the  truth.  I  suppose  this  is  so,  because 
they  have  no  selfish  interests  to  serve  and 
thereby  to  blind  their  judgments.  I  had 
walked  across  the  field  and  mounted  a 
motor  truck  to  one  side  in  order  to  get 
a  side  picture  with  my  camera,  when  a 
smart  farm  lad  climbed  up  and  in  boy 
fashion  began  to  discuss  ths  tractors  and 
the   plows. 

"Which  do  you  think  is  the  best  one 
here?"     he  asked. 

Being  cautious  like  all  editors  have  to 
ue,  I  replied  that  I  was  studying  the  sit- 
uation to  find  that  out. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  think  I  would  buy 
a  plow  to  be  drawn  by  a trac- 
tor." We  thought  his  judgment  mighty 
good,  but  we  leave  the  reader  to  fill  in 
the  blanks. 

Several  prominent  officials  from  the 
U.S.  were  present:  Mr.  J.  A.  Walsh  of 
Indianapolis  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Board  work  in  the  conservation  of  grain 
from  better  threshing  machine  operation, 
whose  work  is  noted  in  another  column, 
Prof.  H.  W.  Riley,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  Cor- 
nell University  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  a 
judge  at  the  celebrated  motor  show  in 
Winnipeg  in  1913;  Mr.  F.  G.  Behrends, 
superintendent  of  farm  machinery  for 
the  New  York  State  Food  Committee  and 
Mr.  Hildebrand,  general  manager  of  the 
tractor   demonstrations. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Day,  of  O.A.C.,  Guelph, 
Continued  on  page   79 


The    boy    on    the    Avery    tractor    drew    everyone's 
attention    in    his    sod    plowing. 


The    farmerette    was    there    showing    that    women 
can    handle    tractors    as    easy    as    men. 


How  About  School  Consolidation? 

Indiana's  Experience  with  the  Problem  as  Told  by  Lee  Driver  at  Guelph. 
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By  Inspector  R.  Lees,  M.A. 


"The  tragic  weakness  of  the  present 
school  is  that  it  endeavors  to  prepare 
future  members  of  the  social  order  in  a 
medium  in  which  the  conditions  of  the 
social  spirit  are  entirely  wanting." 
— Prof.  John  Dewey. 

In  the  School  and  Society 

TO  MAKE  the  country  school  fit  the 
conditions  of  country  life,  to  make 
the  school  environment  a  real  part 
of  the  social  system  of  the  rural  district, 
to  so  educate  the  children  of  agricultural 
communities  that  they  may  make  farm 
life  as  interesting,  attractive  and  profit- 
able as  city  life,  is  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  country  teacher  of  to-day.  Not 
teachers  only  but  trustees  and  parents 
also,  if  they  are  alive  to  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  of  their  position,  are 
striving  toward  the  same  end.  But  are 
they  alive  and  to  what  extent  is  this  ideal 
being  followed?  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  to-day,  certain  it  is  that  in  the  past 
the  rural  school  has  made  practically  no 
effort  to  adapt  itself  to  rural  conditions. 
The  city  has  been  in  this,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, more  aggressive.  What  progress 
has  been  made  educationally  has  had  its 
origin  in  the  urban  centres.  The  country 
school,  if  it  has  moved  at  all,  has  been 
content  to  follow  and  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
city.  Until  within  quite  recent  years, 
nothing  was  done  to  make  the  school  in 
the  country  in  reality  a  country  school. 
This  defect  lay  not  so  much,  indeed,  in 
what  was  taught  as  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  taught.  The  whole  life  and 
spirit  of  the  school  tended  to  magnify  and 
place  in  an  attractive  light  the  activities 
and  aims  of  the  city  rather  than  those  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  as  has  often  been 
said,  the  rural  schools  were  educating  for 
the  city  and  not  for  the  country. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  alarming 
exodus  from  the  agricultural  districts  to 
the  centres  of  population  in  the  cities  has 
directed  attention  forcibly  to  the  problem 
of  the  country  in  the  consideration  of 
which  the  school  has  been  given  a  fair 
share  of  attention,  and  considerable 
I  thought  has  been  directed  to  the  task  of 
making  the  rural  school,  in  larger  meas- 
ure, a  preparation  for  country  life.  These 
efforts,  it  must  be  confessed  so  far  at 
least  as  this  province  is  concerned,  have 
so  far  been  largely  superficial.  They  have 
consisted  in  adding  to  the  course  of  study 
a  smattering  of  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture the  introduction  of  school  and  home 
gardens,    the    latter    partly    under    the 


THE  subject  of  school  consolida- 
tion in  Ontario  has  been  lying 
dormant,  particularly  on  the  press, 
for  some  time  because  of-  the  war. 
However,  rural  life  conditions  are 
bringing  the  subject  to  the  front 
again.  The  new  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Hon.  Dr.  Cody,  has  a  big  job 
ahead  of  him  in  this  transition 
period  and  it  is  the  aim  of  Farmers' 
Magazine  to  get  the  best  author- 
ities on  every  side  of  an  educational 
question  in  order  to  assist  our 
readers  to  come  to  sensible  conclu- 
sions on  all  matters.  We  cannot 
jump  blindfolded  into  any  new  sys- 
tem and  we  must  know  all  our  diffi- 
culties beforehand.  In  a  few 
places  only  in  Ontario  is  Consol- 
idation being  worked  out.  Mr.  Lees 
has  made  a  study  of  the  question, 
having  formerly  handled  a  series  of 
articles  in  Farmers'  Magazine. 
— Editor. 

LEES  SUMMARIZES  THE  SITUATION 

1.  It  provides  a  school  for  country 
children  which  is  the  equal  in  sanitary 
arrangements,  in  equipment  and  in  effi- 
ciency of  the  best  city  schools,  but  not  a 
mere  copy  of  the  city  school,  the  course 
of  study,  environment  and  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school  being  related  to  the 
life  of  the  country. 

2.  It  brings  the  advantages  of  a  high 
school  to  the  door  of  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  district  it  serves,  and  that  without 
additional  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents, thus  giving  to  country  children 
what  they  have  a  right  to,  access  to  the 
best   educational   advantages   available. 

3.  It  provides  for  the  people  of  all 
creeds  and  conditions  a  place  where  the 
social  interests  of  the  community  may 
centre.  This  with  the  training  in  co- 
operation obtained  by  the  children  in 
the  play  activities  of  a  large  school, 
tends  to  promote  that  spirit  of  com- 
munity interest,  the  lack  of  which  is  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  of  many  rural 
districts. 

4.  It  makes  possible  the  teaching  of 
many  things  of  prime  importance,  which 
if  possible  at  all,  is  so  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  the  ordinary  country  school. 
In  addition  it  provides  a  means  by 
which  young  people  beyond  the  ordinary 
school  age  may  continue  their  studies  in 
subjects  of  interest  to  them,  by  means  of 
short  courses  and  evening  classes. 

5.  It  secures  for  rural  communities  the 
services  of  teachers  of  higher  standing, 
longer  experience  and  keener  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  who  have 
the   capacity   for   leadership. 


supervision  of  the  school,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  fairs.  That  these 
things  have  had  an  effect  is  undeniable, 
but  it  has  been  limited  in  its  extent  and 
very  far  short  of  what  many  think  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  accomplished. 

THE   SCHOOL  FOR  RURAL  LEADERSHIP 

For  some  years  past  now  there  has 
convened  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  for  a  two  weeks'  session  in  July, 
what  is  known  as  the  school  for  Rural 
Leadership.  This  conference  devotes  it- 
self, under  the  leadership  of  specialists  in 
the  various  departments,  to  the  study  of 
the  different  phases  of  the  problem  of  the 
country.  In  its  deliberations  the  school 
has  not  been  overlooked,  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  time  being  devoted  to  this  subject. 
This  year,  the  management  selected  for 
this  department  of  the  work  Mr.  Lee  L. 
Driver,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Randolph  County,  Indiana.  The  main 
reason  for  his  selection  was  that  in 
Randolph  Co.  under  his  leadership  consol- 
idation of  rural  schools  has  been  tried  to 
a  greater  extent  and  has  met  with  a 
larger  measure  of  success  than  anywhere 
else.  Hence  it  was  recognized  that  no  one 
else  was  qualified  to  speak  with  greater 
authority  on  this  plan  which  is  regarded 
by  the  wisest  leaders  as  being  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  efficient  solution  of  the  rural 
school  problem.  In  Superintendent 
Driver's  county  there  were  ten  years  ago 
19  ordinary,  little,  rural  schools  doing 
in  much  the  same  way  the  same  sort  of 
work  that  is  being  done  by  similar  schools 
everywhere.  Now  there  are  in  the  coun- 
ty about  a  dozen  of  these  schools  and  the 
rest  have  been  merged  into  some  twenty 
consolidated  schools  which  are  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
the  county  and  of  wonder  and  admiration 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

By  means  of  description,  narrative,  pic- 
ture, and  story  Mr.  Driver  led  the  con- 
ference to  see  the  wonderful  change  that 
has  taken  place  and  the  marvellous  results 
that  have  followed  from  it.  To  follow 
him  through  the  course  of  his  five  lec- 
tures would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of 
a  single  article.  All  that  will  be  at- 
tempted is  to  summarize  some  of  his  most 
important  conclusions. 

WHY  THE   CONSOLIDATED   SCHOOL? 

In  all  his  talks,  this  speaker  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  principle  that  the  school 
is  for  the  child.  No  considerations  of 
prejudice,  sentiment,  expense,  or  anything 
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else  should  enter  into  the  question.  There 
should  be  but  one  supreme  aim  and  that  to 
do  what  will  best  promote  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  children.  No  other  public 
matter  is  at  all  comparable  to  this  in  im- 
portance. Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  while 
everyone  recognizes  this  fact  at  least 
theoretically,  great  numbers  of  people 
willingly  expend  money  for  improvement 
in  other  lines  and  violently  oppose  the  ex- 
penditure of  every  cent  that  is  devoted  to 
educational  advancement.  And  again  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rural  districts  are  of  fully  as 
much  if  not  more  importance  to  the  na- 
tion than  are  those  of  the  cities,  and  there- 
fore should  have  as  good  educational  op- 
portunities. Yet  here  again,  many  par- 
ents are  content  to  put  up  with  any  sort 
of  educational  makeshift  for  their  own 
children  and  let  all  the  advantages  go  to 
the  city  and  towns. 

The  rural  school,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, cannot  in  most  cases  provide  these 
advantages,  or  at  least  it  does  not,  and 
that  is  the  point  of  real  importance.  The 
schools  are  too  small  for  the  best  results. 
The  sections  do  not  possess  the  means  nec- 
essary to  provide  all  the  equipment  for  an 
efficient  course.  They  are  unable  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  experienced  and  effi- 
cient teachers,  who  are  imbued  with  the 
proper  spirit.  The  school  lacks  popular 
recognition,  does  not  appeal  to  the  pride 
or  loyalty  of  the  community,  and  plays  no 
part  in  its  social  life.  For  these  reasons 
and  others  the  small,  isolated  poorly 
equipped  rural  school  can  never  take  the 
part  that  in  every  rural  community  it 
ought  to  have  when  we  consider  that  the 
work  it  is  trying  to  do  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  scope  of  the  nation's 
activities. 

WHAT  THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  DOES 

On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of 
larger  districts,  containing  from  three  or 
four  or  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  present 
school  sections,  makes  a  school  unit  with 
sufficient  ability  to  provide  adequate  and 
suitable  accommodation  and  equipment 
for  the  teaching  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
life  of  the  community.  It  brings  together 
a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  make 
worth  while  the  securing  of  all  that  is 
most  desirable  in  the  way  of  sanitary  sur- 
roundings and  equipment.  It  makes  a 
school  large  enough  to  furnish  that  train- 
ing in  community  and  social  life  that 
children  must  get  at  school  if  they  are  to 
get  it  at  all.  And  it  makes  possible  the 
getting  together  of  a  group  of  teachers 
with  special  qualifications  for  different 
departments  of  the  work.  For  instance, 
it  is  generally  possible  to  secure  on  a  staff 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  teachers  one  at  least  spe- 
cially fitted  to  teach  music,  and  others 
trained  and  equipped  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  or  manual  work.  The  teach- 
ers cease  to  be  isolated  units  and  become 
co-operative  organizations.  The  school 
becomes  an  institution  of  importance  in 
the  community,  appeals  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,  counts  for  something  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  social  activities  of  the 
district. 

Nor  is  this  all  or  even  most  important. 
Under  the  system  in  operation  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  children  are  able  to  con- 
tinue their  education  to  the  end  of  the 
high  school  course  without  absence  from 
home.  A  farmer's  son  or  daughter  who 
has  the  ambition  to  take  a  university 
course,  enter  the  agricultural  college,  or 
become  a  teacher,  can  prepare  for  any  of 
these  without  spending  a  single  night  out- 
side the  parental  home.  No  need  to  be 
subjected  to  the  allurements  of  the  city  or 
the  temptations  of  the  village  in  order  to 


enjoy  educational  advantages  equal  to 
those  of  the  city  and  to  which  they  are  as 
much  entitled  as  are  the  children  of  the 
city. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  CONSOLIDATION 
Superintendent  Driver  made  it  very 
plain  that  in  many  respects  the  people  of 
Indiana  are  much  like  those  of  Ontario, 
as  he  related  the  story  of  the  struggle 
against  opposition.  He  told  of  the  man 
who  reasoned  the  whole  matter  out  and 
demonstrated  that  it  could  not  be  done,  his 
eyes  all  the  time  closed  to  the  fact  that 
people  in  the  adjoining  township  were 
doing  successfully  the  very  thing  that  he 
was  proving  could  not  be  done.  He  show- 
ed us  the  prosperous  farmer  who  had  his 
mind  made  up  to  give  his  farm  to  the  tax 
collector  as  soon  as  the  first  levy  was  made 
for  the  new  school  and  who  was  rather 
"flabbergasted"  when  the  superintendent 
offered  to  undertake  payment  of  his  extra 
taxes  for  a  dollar  a  year  and  showed  him 
that  he  would  then  be  making  a  profit  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  transaction. 
The  case  was  discussed  of  the  man  whose 
land  was  going  to  be  reduced  to  a  half  or  a 
third  of  its  value  when  the  little  school  at 
his  corner  was  closed  and  the  children 
transported  to  the  big  school  four  miles 
distant,  and  who  professed  to  be  sur- 
prised when  he  found  later  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  consolidated  school  had  so 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  farm 
lands  in  his  section  that  he  could  now  sell 
for  a  price  that  he  had  not  even  dreamed 
of  before.  The  story  was  related  of  the 
man  who  published  throughout  the  set- 
tlement the  story  that  his  children  had  to 
leave  home  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  catch  the  school  wagon  and  whose  boy 
spoiled  the  effect  by  saying,  "Oh,  dad  puts 
the  clock  on  so  that  he  can  have  a  story  to 
tell  against  the  new  school."  These  objec- 
tions and  many  others  such  as  bad  con- 
duct of  the  children  in  the  vans,  .the  op- 
portunities for  the  growth  of  immorality, 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  children  were 
all  fully  dealt  with.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  a  properly  equipped  and  well  con- 
ducted van  there  was  not  nearly  the 
opportunity  for  improper  conduct  that 
there  is  on  the  road  to  and  from  school 
or  about  the  out  buildings  of  the  average 
rural  school.  As  regards  discomfort,  the 
vans  are  heated  in  cold  weather,  are  dry 
in  wet  weather  and  are  thoroughly  venti- 
lated at  all  times.  The  writer  himself 
saw  at  one  of  these  schools  over  300  chil- 
dren in  their  places  at  five  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock  on  a  very  wet  morning,  and 
there  were  no  cloak  rooms  full  of  reeking, 
wet  clothes,  no  children  sitting  "wet  to 
the  knees,"  no  groups  of  little  tots  hud- 
dled round  an  old  rusty  box  stove  trying 
to  dry  themselves,  and  no  consequent  dis- 
organization of  the  school  work,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  almost  any  rural  school  in 
Ontario  on  a  wet  morning  in  April  or 
October.  More,  the  children  were  all 
there  and  not  a  mere  fraction  of  them  as 
would  be  the  case  with  us. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COST 
The  question  of  cost  was  dealt  with 
somewhat  fully  by  Mr.  Driver.  Every- 
where there  are  a  large  number  of  people 
who  consider  the  education  of  the  masses 
a  matter  of  no  concern  to  them.  They 
have  no  direct  interest  and  often  look 
upon  their  being  compelled  to  bear  a  share 
of  the  burden  of  education  as  an  unjust 
imposition.  Then  there  are  others,  in 
large  numbers,  who  though  they  have 
children  to  educate,  are  indifferent  and 
would  gladly  relinquish  the  privileges  if 
they  could  be  freed  from  the  trifling  cost 
of  education.     They  complain  about  the 


cost,  neglect  to  send  their  children  to 
school  except  under  compulsion,  and  ob- 
ject to  every  suggestion  for  improvement 
in  the  fear  that  it  may  necessitate  in- 
creased outlay.  In  any  such  movement  as 
that  under  consideration  both  of  these 
classes  may  be  counted  on  to  obstruct  un- 
less they  can  be  assured  that  there  will  be 
at  least  no  increase  in  taxes.  The  sub- 
ject of  cost,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance  in  the  promotion  of  this 
plan. 

In  Indiana  the  consolidated  schools  cost 
more  than  did  the  former  one  room 
schools.  The  increase,  however,  is  not 
great  and  if  any  value  whatever  be  placed 
on  increased  efficiency  it  has  been  far 
more  than  compensated  for.  Did  the  con- 
solidated schools  attempt  nothing  more 
than  the  work  of  the  public  school  grades 
they  would  not  cost  as  much  as  the  former 
schools  did,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
attendance  has  increased  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  .  But  these  schools  do  much 
more  than  the  old  ones  attempted.  In 
nearly  every  one  of  them  there  is  a  high 
school  department  and  the  work  they  are 
doing  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
ten  years  ago  there  were  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  county  about  sixty  students 
who  had  received  their  early  training  in 
the  rural  schools  while  last  term  there 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  hun- 
dred such  students.  Nor  is  that  the  only 
difference.  In  these  schools  now  all  the 
pupils  receive  a  training  in  music.  Boys 
of  the  proper  age  get  a  course  in  manual 
training  including  farm  mechanics,  while 
the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  cooking  and 
other  branches  of  household  science.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  slightly  in- 
creased cost  a  very  generous  equivalent 
is  given. 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME 

But  there  are  some  real  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  No  progress  is  ever  made 
without  effort  and  the  value  of  an  ac- 
complishment is  often  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  effort  it  costs.  One  of  these 
difficulties  is  the  overcoming  of  the  na- 
tural reluctance  to  give  up  any  old  estab- 
lished institution  or  custom.  The  district 
school  rendered  good  service  in  the  past 
and  it  is  hard  for  many  people  to  see  that 
it  has  outlived  its  day,  and  must  be 
superseded  by  something  better  if  pro- 
gress is  to  be  made.  In  this  connection  it 
was  interesting  to  hear  Superintendent 
Driver  relate  that  many  who  had  bitterly 
opposed  the  new  plan  later  became  its 
most  ardent  supporters  when  they  saw  it 
in  operation.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  if  they  happened  to  have  children  of 
school  age. 

The  state  law  of  Indiana  requires  that 
when  a  school  is  closed  to  enter  a  con- 
solidation the  building  and  equipment 
must  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the 
township  for  at  least  two  years  in  order 
that  a  return  may  be  made  to  it  should 
the  people  so  desire.  Yet  in  no  case  had  a 
building  once  abandoned  been  reoccupied 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  oj 
them  were  comparatively  new,  in  good 
condition  and  in  many  respects  excellent 
school  houses.  When  once  people  have  ex- 
perienced the  advantages  of  the  consoli- 
dated school  they  have  little  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  system. 

Chief  among  the  difficulties,  however,  is 
the  problem  of  transportation.  This  is  ir 
fact  the  real  difficulty  and  is  where  failun 
is  more  likely  to  occur  than  at  any  othei 
point.  The  speaker  gave  assurance  thai 
so  far  as  his  county  was  concerned  th( 
problem  had  been  solved  and  had  ceasec 
to  be  a  difficulty.  For  an  efficient  and  sue 
cessful  transportation  system  it  is  neces 
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sary  to  provide  comfortable  and  properly 
appointed  vans  and  place  them  in  charge 
of  competent  drivers  with  good  teams. 
Any  attempt  at  cheapness  here  is  sure  to 
be  just  as  disastrous  as  it  is  in  securing 
a  teacher.  Where  failure  has  taken  place 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  any 
kind  of  old  wagon  was  considered  good 
enough,  and  the  cheapest  driver  was  se- 
cured without  any  regard  to  his  fitness 
other  than  that  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
hold  a  pair  of  reins.  The  driver  must  be 
a  man  (or  woman)  of  character,  capable 
of  maintaining  discipline  in  a  group  of 
twenty  children.  In  Indiana  the  wagons 
belong  to  the  schools  and  the  driver  furn- 
ishes the  horses.  Motor  vans  are  now, 
however,  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
horse  drawn  wagons  as  the  system  be- 
comes more  firmly  established  and  the 
roads  improve. 

Another  difficulty  with  us  is  the  charac- 
ter of  our  school  organization.  The  school 
section  unit  of  organization  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  a  movement  for  consolid- 
ation. The  State  of  Indiana  has  probably 
made  more  rapid  and  substantial  progress 
in  this  line  than  has  been  made  else- 
where. There  are  now  in  that  state  over 
700  consolidated  schools  replacing  more 
than  5,000  district  schools.  For  this  ex- 
ceptional progress  the  chief  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  the  school 
organization.  There  are  no  district  or 
school  section  trustees  but  the  schools  are 
managed  by  township  trustees.  This  plan 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  a  movement 
for  union  than  where  there  are  separate 
boards  for  every  section  with  local  jeal- 
ousies and  conflicting  interests.  Besides 
this  the  laws  of  the  state  have  for  nearly 
half  a  century  been  framed  to  encourage 
this  movement  though  it  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so  that  any  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made.  As  an 
illustration  of  how  the  law  may  assist,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  makes  it  necessary  to  close 
any  school  at  which  the  registered  attend- 
ance falls  below  12  and  the  children  must 
be  transported  at  public  expense  to  a 
neighboring  school.  But  the  thing  above 
all  others  that  has  led  to  such  rapid  pro- 
gress of  late  years  is  the  success  that  has 
attended  the  new  schools,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  able  to  adaDt  them- 
selves to  the  newly  awakened  interest  in 
rural  affairs.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  wherever  the  consolidated  school  is 
known  and  its  merits  understood,  it  is 
recognized  by  leaders  of  educational 
thought  as  the  only  really  efficient  solu- 
tion of  the  rural  school  problem.  Some 
>f  its  advantages  are  briefly  summarized 
in  page  17. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  message 
brought  to  the  conference  at  Guelph  by 
me  who  has  seen  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  one  who  has  had  experience  of 
Doth  the  old  and  the  new  plan  and  who 
Iras,  to  begin  with,  strongly  opposed  to 
|;he  consolidated  movement.    What  should 
t  mean  to  us  in  Ontario?  Surely  at  least 
|  hat  we  should  look  well  to  our  own  posi- 
ion  and  consider  well  whether  or  not  we 
Ure  standing  in  the  way  of  progress  by 
]'ur  tardiness  in  joining  the  movement  for 
I1  better  kind  of  school  rather  that  a  bet- 
er  school  of  the  old  kind.    It  must  be  con- 
essed  that  in  this  matter  we  are  in  the 
ear  of  the  procession.    Every  other  prov- 
ince of  the  Dominion,  with  the  probable 
xception  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
lost  of  the  states  of  the  Union  to  the 
outh  have  made  more  progress  along  this 
ne  than  we  have,  and  some  very  much 
lore.     The  argument  is  no  longer  valid 
^iat  it  is  an  untried  plan  for  it  has  passed 


Abandoned    schools    may    be   seen    pictured   at   the   sides.      Two   consolidated 
schools   in   the  centre.     Many  of  these  are  good   buildings   when   abandoned. 


the  experimental  stage  and  has  proved 
itself  in  many  places  and  under  varying 
conditions.  Nor  can  it  be  longer  contend- 
ed that  climatic  conditions  make  the 
plan  impossible  here.  True  our  condi- 
tions may  not  be  as  favorable  as  in  In- 
diana, but  what  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec,  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  to  say  nothing  of 
Minnesota,  N.  Dakota  and  other  parts  of 
the  northern  United  States?  And  if,  as 
some  affirm,  our  roads  are  not  fit,  surely 
in  all  conscience  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  make  the  confession  and  ought  to  set  to 
road  making  at  once.  But  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  writer  that  a  new  day  is  at  hand 


for  us.  There  is  an  awakening  of  public 
sentiment  and  a  desire  for  information  by 
many  of  the  people  that  is  encouraging. 
With  regulations  offering  greater  encour- 
agement which  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tide  will  set  in,  ere  long,  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  type  of  rural  school, 
and  that  we,  like  the  people  represented 
by  the  lecturer  at  Guelph,  may  be  able  to 
point  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  our 
magnificent  rural  schools,  monuments  to 
the  wisdom,  patriotism  and  liberality  of 
the  people. 


LIKE  AN  OVERSEAS  BOX 

SO  said  one  of  our  subscribers  in  a  letter  to  the  editor— FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  always 
full   of   good   things,   like  an   overseas   box. 

And  it  comes  into  the  home  twice  a  month  with  its  welcome  contents,  each  issue 
bringing  some  new  enjoyment  to  the  rural  life  family.  Some  highly  interesting  things  are 
slated  already  for  the  future  issue.  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut.  the  noted  writer  from  her  farm 
near  New  York,  writes  that  she  will  begin  regular  contributions  shortly.  Peter  McArthur, 
who  is  always  interesting,  sends  word  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  get  his  articles  in  every 
issue,  but  that  his  last  boy  has  now  heard  his  country's  call  and  he  has  more  work  to  do 
on  his  Appin  farm. 

Such  special  contributors  as  James  E.  Poole.  P.  A.  Crane  and  Stanley  T.  Arthur  on  the 
Markets;  J.  Ernest  Place  and  A.  P.  Marshall  on  Poultry;  George  Kay  Miller  on  Western 
agriculture  and  Prof.  Dean  and  W.  H.  Underwood  on  Dairy  questions— assure  our  readers 
of  real  matter. 

A  special  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Albright,  of  Peace  River,  a  former  Ontario  farm  editor  of  the 
top-notch    kind,    is    contributed    in    October    15th    issue. 


The  Design  of  the  Farm  Tractor 

Some  Engineering  Features  and  Tables  for  the  Farmer  who  Studies  Power  and  Physics 

By  A.  E.  L.  Charlton 


THE  problem  of  providing  mechani- 
cal power,  to  replace  that  of  the 
horse,  etc.,  in  the  most  suitable 
and  efficient  form  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty,  the  guiding  factors  being  such 
variables  as  the  size  of  the  farm,  the 
class  of  land,  the  nature  of  crop,  road 
transportation  and  the  financial  ones  of 
first  cost,  annual  charges,  etc.  The  in- 
formation relating  thereto  is  so  diverse, 
so  variable  and  difficult  to  relate  to  ac- 
tual fact  that  the  mechanical  engineer 
investigating  the  problems  on  lines  he  is 
accustomed  to,  finds  himself  at  some  loss 
where  to  begin,  and  is  driven  in  the  end, 
owing  to  this  lack  of  precise  informa- 
tion, to  provide  much  of  the  essential 
data  by  actual  experiment. 

In  this  problem  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing together  the.,  agricultural  expert  and 
the  mechanical  engineer  is  a  very  real 
one.  This  difficulty  is  reflected  in  the 
tardy  progress  in  this  country  of  me- 
chanical Agricultural  science,  which 
apart  from  the  conservatism  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  has  undoubtedly  de- 
pended upon  the  cut-and-dry  methods  so 
familiar  in  the  past,  and  not  upon  scien- 
tific and  technical  research,  the  need  for 
which  at  the  present  day  is  so  prominent- 
ly before    us. 

GENERAL    AND    SINGLE    PURPOSE    TRACTORS. 

Though  in  the  main  the  views  held  by 
farmers  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
those  who  favor  a  special  power  im- 
plement for  each  purpose  and  those  who 
think  a  general  purpose  machine  should 
be  provided  to  deal  with  each  and  all, 
yet  the  problem  should  undoubtedly  be 
considered,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  standpoint  of  capital  expenditure 
and  annual  charges.  The  average  farm 
in  this  country  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  farmer  may  find  it  financially 
impossible  to  purchase  a  special  power- 
driven  implement  for  each  of  his  re- 
quirements, even  should  he  be  of  opinion 
that  such  a  policy  is  a  desirable  one.  For 
example,  if  a  light  tractor  were  pur- 
chased for  plowing  alone,  then  a  power 
unit  would  be  needed  for  threshing, 
whilst  on  the  road  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  mechanical  power  required 
for  transport.  A  fourth  power  unit  may 
even  be  required  for  other  purposes, 
thus,  a  first  cost  of,  say,  £350  per  unit 
might  be  increased  approximately  to 
£1,050,  or  even  to  £1,400,  whilst  the 
yearly  writing-off  of  capital,  -  interest, 
etc.,  would  be  increased  proportionately, 
each  requirement  now  having  to  bear  the 
full  charge  of  its  special  machine.  The 
effect  on  the  working  costs  of  the  writ- 
ing-off of  so  large  a  capital  expenditure 
incurred  by  unipurpose  machines  is  verv 
material;  for  example,  the  capital 
charges  for  a  tractor  costing  £350  suit- 
able for  plowing  alone,  and  allowing 
seven  vears'  life,  and  100  acres  per  year, 
would  be  10s.  per  acre,  for  200  acres  5s. 


per  acre,  and  even  if  an  allowance  is 
made  for  performance  of  light  land  work, 
subsequent  to  plowing,  the  cost  would 
probably  amount  to  3s.,  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  fuel  (at  3  gallons  per  acre),  and 
as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  the 
wages  of  two  operators. 

The  financial  consideration  of  the 
problem  brings  out  the  advantages  of  a 
multi-purpose  machine,  a  power  unit — if 
it  could  be  designed — to  meet  the  ma- 
jority of  calls  of  the  farmer,  instead  of 
a  special  power  implement  for  each  pur- 
pose. Such  a  desirable  combination 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  gen- 
eral investigation  of  the  fundamental 
factors  of  design. 

Though  beginning  with  the  general 
aspect,  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
revealed  the  extent  of  the  field  covered 
by  the  application  of  mechanical  power 
to  agriculture  as  too  wide 'for  the  scope 
of  this  paper  and  the  time  at  the  dis- 
pocal  of  the" author,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  end,  as  the  financial  aspect 
was  considered  so  important,  narrowed 
down  in  the  main  to  a  consideration  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  single  power  unit 
which  would  meet  the  majority  of  the  de- 
mands called  for  on  the  farm.  There 
will  always  be  farms  so  large  or  special 
conditions  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow 
of  the  purchase  of  special  machines  for 
each  purpose  with  a  commercial  .advan- 
tage; such  cases,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered individually,  and  are  not  dealt 
with  here.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  despite  the  ouestionable  soundness 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  the 
use  of  many  special-purpose  units  for 
the  average  farm,  there  still  remains  a 
strong  body  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
such  power  implements  is  the  richt 
thing,  and  only  the  showing  of  the  fu- 
ture, when  the  farmer  has  purchased  on 
these  lines,  will  clearly  demonstrate  whe* 
ther  due  consideration  had  bpnn  r>iid  to 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  problem. 

RECONCILIATION     OF    THE    VARIOUS    DUTIES 
TO  BE   PERFORMED. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  in- 
cidence of  the  various  duties  called  for 
from  the  tractor;  will  they  so  fall  as  not 
to  conflict?     That  is  to  say,  can  the  uses 
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tractor    to    do    other    work    than 
plow. 


of  such  a  power  unit  be  reasonably  well 
divided  to  cover  the  agricultural  year 
with  the  help  of  horses  which  will  be  al- 
ways available  to  a  limited  extent?  It  is 
held  that  they  can,  though  each  farmer 
must  with  his  own  conditions  in  front  of 
him  judge  for  himself.  The  require- 
ments called  for  from  a  power  unit  dur- 
ing the  agricultural  year  are: 

(a)  Plowing,  dragging,  rolling,  drilling. 

(b)  Reaping,  binding  and  leading. 

(c)  Threshing,  pumping,  pulping,  chaff 
cutting  and  grinding. 

(d)  Transport  work  to  the  station. 
These  duties  are  not  likely  to  exceed 

70  per  cent,  of  the  total  working  days 
of  the  year. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  consider  these 
operations  in  further  detail,  for  we  must 
confine  our  examination  to  the  mechani- 
cal factors  of  the  problem.  The  three 
principal  uses  which,  by  their  require- 
ments, govern  the  design  of  the  tractor 
are: 

(b)  Land  work — plowing, 
(a)    Road   work — transport. 

(c)  Farmstead — threshing,   etc. 

(a)  governs  the  minimum  axle  load- 
ing, (b)  governs  the  maximum  axle  load- 
ing, (c)  governs  the  minimum  power  re- 
quired.. 

1. — ROAD   WORK. 

The  basic  factors  governing  the  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power  for  traction 
purposes  are  adhesion  and  resistance. 

Tractive  Adhesion. — The  adhesion  of 
the  driving  wheels  on  the  road  must  be 
sufficient  to  utilize  the  power  developed 
by  the  engine  in  overcoming  the  tractive 
resistance  of  the  load  and  the  tractor 
combined.  There  exists  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  relating  to  tractive  re- 
sistance, but  for  tractive  adhesion  on 
common  roads,  little,  if  any,  can  be 
found.  For  traction  on  rails,  the  loco- 
motive engineer  has  plenty  of  data  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  dynamometer  cars, 
and  from  these  have  been  developed  re- 
cognized constants.  The  standard  figure 
of  adhesion  is  0.25,  i.e.,  one-quarter  of 
the  load  on  the  driving  axles  can  be  used 
in  drawbar-pull.  It  is  stated  that  this 
figure  rises  to  0.35,  but  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  use  such  a  value  in  practice. 

As  no  adhesion  values  were  available 
for  steel  tyres  on  common  roads,  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  determine 
them.  In  these  experiments  a  steam 
tractor  was  employed  towing  a  loaded 
wagon  by  means  of  a  recording  dyna- 
mometer In  oi-der  to  obtain  maximum 
results  the  experiments  were  extended  so 
as  to  traverse  a  steep  hill,  and  even  with 
this  additional  resistance  it  was  still  ne- 
cessary to  apply  the  brake  to  the  wagon 
before  the  maximum  value  was  exceeded, 
and  slipping  began.  It  will  be  seen  clear- 
ly that  these  experiments  also  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  testing  traction  resist- 
ance constants,  and  this  was  done.  To 
make  the  results  still  more  useful,  the 
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same  tractor  was  fitted  with  rubber-tired 
wheels  and  tested  under  similar  condi- 
tions. The  whole  forms  quite  a  useful 
combination  of  data  for  the  designer  of 
tractors  for  common  roads,  and  the 
author  is  much  beholden  to  Messrs.  Rus- 
ton,  Proctor  &  Co.  for  enabling  the 
tests  to  be  carried  out.  These  results 
are  shown  in  the  diagrams  of  experi- 
ments, Figs.  1  and  2. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
maximum  value— i.e.,  with  slipping  just 
beginning — is  for  steel  tires  0.56,  and  for 
the  rubber  tires  0.6.  It  is  suggested  that 
in  practice  where  country  roads  have  to 
be  taken  into  account,  a  safe  value  for 
steel  tires  would  be  0.45,  and  for  rubber 
tires  0.55,  or  if  long  life  of  tires  is  de- 
sired 0.5.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  in 
getting  out  the  design  of  the  tractor  for 
road  transport,  which  duty  limits  the 
minimum  weight,  the  propulsive  effort 
cannot  be  taken  as  exceeding  0.45  times 
the  weight  on  the  driving  axle  for  steel 
tires.  The  high  cost  of  rubber  tires  for 
road  purposes  with  their  special  wheels 
seems  hardly  justifiable  for  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  on  a  farm. 

TRACTION   RESISTANCE. 
From  the  experiments,  Figs.  1  and  2, 
the  tractive  resistance  for  a  good   ma- 
cadam road  comes  out  at  just  over  50  lb. 
per  ton,,  the  diameter  of  the  hind  wheels 
of  the  loaded  wagon  being  4  ft.  by  9  in., 
I  that  the  front  3  ft.  6  in.  by  9  in.,  with 
steel  tires.     The  values  given  in  table  1 
are  the. results  of  experiments  lately  car- 
ried out  over  roads  in  California.     For 
|'  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  a  value 
1  of  60  lb.  per  ton  has  been  taken. 

Having  now  the  values  for  adhesion 
;  and  resistance,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
as  to  the  load  a  farmer  will  require  for 
i  road  transport.     As  it  is  desirable  that 
the  tractor  should  work  on  the  land  with 
I  practically  the  same  efficiency  as  a  spe- 
I  cial-purpose   machine,  heavy   axle   load- 
in?-  is  prohibited,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
r   sa>-v  to  proportion  the  tractor  weight  to 
fulfil  this   condition,  and  yet  permit  of 
tjhe   reauisite    adhesion   for   hauling   the 
i  load  on  the  road. 

When  the  tractor  is  hauling  a  wagon 
in  ordinary  service  the  load  may  be  ad- 
justed to  any  condition  or  gradient.  Is 
there,  however,  anv  other  governing  con- 
1  (lition  in  which  this  adjustment  cannot 
be  made?  A  load  that  is  in  one,  so  to 
soeak — and  here  a  full-sized  4  ft.  6  in. 
i  threshing  machine  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide — such  a  machine  weighs  4%  tons, 
as  a  safe  maximum,  say,  4.5  tons. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  reason- 
abTe  maximum  gradient  a  tractor  may  be 
called  upon  to  face.  If  a  maximum 
gradient  of  1  in  10,  and  a  tractor  weieht 
of  50  cwt.  is  assumed,  we  have  224  4-  60 
==284  lb.  ps  the  total  resistance  per  ton. 
Then  the  total  load  of  4.5  tons  plus  2.5 
tons  eou^ls  7.0  tons,  or  a  totil  propulsive 
effort  of  1  988  lb.,  which  srives  us,  with  a 
0.45  tract1' on  adhesion,  a  load  of  4.400  lb. 
on  the  driving  axle.  Obviouslv  with  a 
tractor  of  a  total  weight  of  but  2.5  tons 
(say,  15  cwt.  on  the  front  axle  and  35 
cwt.  on  the  back},  this  axle  weight  can- 
not well  be  provided.  The  increased 
loading  on  the  axle  due  to  the  reaction 
of  the   drive.   t>e   values    of  which    are 


shown  in  Fig.  3,  provides,  however,  a 
means  of  meeting  this  difficulty.  The  al- 
ternative method  is  to  adopt  artificial 
loading  on  the  axle.  Resolving  the  draw- 
bar pull  into  engine  power  at  2  miles 
an  hour,  at  70  per  cent,  gearing  effi- 
ciency we  get  a  brake  horse-power  of 
the  engine  of  15.2,  and  at  80  per  cent, 
efficiency  the  power  would  be  13.2  ap- 
proximately. For  still  heavier  loads  or 
steeper  gradients  a  larger  power  is  re- 
quired, and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that 
this  be  provided  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  other  factors. 

2. — WORK  ON  THE  LAND. 

The  governing  factors  of  successful 
working  on  the  land  are  not  easily  deter- 
mined, and  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  experiments  there  are  such 
intangible  things  as  the  varying  opinion 
as  to  allowable  pressure  on  the  soil  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

It  may  be  said  generally,  however,  that 
weight  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
and  must  not  exceed  a  certain  maximum, 
whilst  additional  tractive  effort  in  excess 
of  that  consistent  with  this  weight  must 
be  obtained  by  other  means,  projections 
on  the  wheels,  spuds,  etc. 

The  pressure  which  worked  land  will 
bear  without  injurious  effect  upon  the 
crops,  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  From  the  mechanical 
point  of  view  the  limit  of  pressure  is  set 
by  the  necessity  to  prevent  sinking  into 
the  ground,  an  occurrence  which  is  sel- 
dom due  to  excessive  weight.  What 
usually  happens  is  that  owing  to  inade- 
quate gripping  power  the  driving  wheels 
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FIG.    3— DISPLACEMENT    OF    WHEEL    LOADS 

DUE   TO    TURNING   MOMENT   AND   DRAW 

BAR  PULL. 

Weight   of   tractor   in    working    order,    2%    tons. 
Wheel    base,    6    ft. 
Diameter   of    driving    wheels,    4    ft. 
Height   of   drawbar   from    ground,    1    ft.    8    in. 
Power    lost    in    rolling    resistance    taken    as    20 
per    cent. 


rotate  and  act  as  milling  cutters,  scrap- 
ing out  the  soil  from  beneath. 

The  relative  values  of  weight  and  spud 
area  are  very  difficult  to  allocate  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  comparisons.  For  in- 
stance, a  machine  with  a  30-cwt.  axle 
loading  and  short  spuds  pulls  partly  by 
adhesion  and  partly  by  grip,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  rendered  more  effective  by  the 
weight  of  the  wheel  holding  the  ground 
down  during  this  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  lighter  tractor  with  15-cwt.  axle 
loading  must  pull  very  largely  by  grip 
alone,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  grip 
is  modified  and  reduced  by  the  lighter 
weight  behind  it,  and  the  greater  rolling 
resistance  per  ton  set  up  by  the  spuds. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  data  to  be 
ascertained    are   the   proper   relation   of 


Steel-  Tyres  on.  Driving  Wheels 
FIG.    1— RESULTS    OF   ROAD   RESISTANCE   AND    ADHESION   TESTS,    SEPTEMBER    12,    1917. 


Gross    weight   of  tractor    =    7.4   tons. 

Gross   weight  of   wagon    =    8.7   tons. 

Gross  weight  of  complete  train   =    16.1  tons. 

Weight  on   driving  wheels   (3'6"xl2")  =10,000  lb. 


Adhesion    factor,    without    slip    =     0.46.      With 
slight   creeping    =    0.56.     Max.    =    0.62. 
Road   resistance   per   ton,   av.    =    53    lb. 
Average   speed    =    1%    m.p.h. 
Road    surface,    very   good    macadam,    dry. 


Sabber  Tyres  on/  Driving  Wlteels 
FIG.    2— RESULTS    OF    ROAD    RESISTANCE    AND    ADHESION    TESTS,    SEPTEMBER    11.    1917. 
Gross    weight    of   tractor    =    7.4    tons.  Adhesion    factor,    without    slip    = 


Gross   weight   of   wagon    =    8.7   tons. 

Gross   weight  of  complete  train   =    16.1   tons. 

Weight  on  driving  wheels    (3'4"xl0")  =  10,000  lb. 


Adhesion    factor,    without    slip 
slight    creeping    =    0.6. 

Road   resistance  per  ton,   av.     =    53   lb. 

Average    speed    =     IY2    m.p.h. 

Road   surface,    very   good   macadam,   dry. 
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FIG.    4— RELATION    OF   SPEED   TO    PLOW 
RESISTANCE 

Lb. 
Oil  tractor  in  use —  per  sq.  in 

3    tons    on    axle     25 

With  extension    16 

Steam    tractor — 

3.5    tons   on    axle    17 

diameter  by  12  in.  wide,  we  get,  with  a 
contact  area  of  288  sq.  in.  (sinkage  of 
wheel  %  in.),  a  pressure  per  square  inch 
of  13.6  lb. 

The   second    part    of   the    problem   is 
more  difficult  owing   to  the   absence   of 


FIG.    5— UPPER.    REDUCTION   REQUIRED   FOR 

2  M.P.H.     64  TO  1  APPROXIMATELY. 

FIG.   5— LOWER,  REDUCTION  REQUIRED  FOR 

2   M.P.H.     34   TO    1    APPROXIMATELY. 


pressure  on  the  land,  the  pressure 
against  it,  and  the  action  of  the  rim  pro- 
jection, strake,  spud  or  grouser. 

We  have  thus  three  prime  conditions 
to  be  met  for  the  majority  of  cases: 

(a)  Driving  axle  loading. 

(b)  Pressure  against  grips  or  spuds. 

(c)  Effect  of  rolling  resistance. 
Considering  first  pressures  that  have 

been  usual  on  land  work,  we  have: 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

Man's  shoes 8.5 

Horse's  hoofs    20 

Cart  tires — 

Load  2  tons 40 

Assuming  from  our  previous  figure  a 
static  axle  loading  of  3,920  lb.,  then  with 
the  driving  wheels  of  the  tractor  48  in. 
data,  but  concluding  that  the  strength  of 
the  ground  is  represented  by  its  resist- 
ance to  plowing,  Fig.  4  is  useful. 

Taking  the  first  pulling  by  grip  alone 
(light  tractors  in  Fig.  5)  the  suggested 
allowable  pressures  against  a  spud  are 
given,  and  for  average  land  50  lb.  to  75 
lb.  per  square  inch  may  be  taken  as  cor- 
responding to  approximately  a  plow  re- 
sistance of  9  lb.  per  square  inch.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  the  drawbar  pull  is  2,000 
lb.,  and  the  loading  50  lb.  per  square 
inch,  the  pull  if  taken  by  one  spud  in 
each  wheel  would  be  1,000  lb.,  so  that  for 
a  12-in.  wide  wheel  the  spud  would  be 
1.67  in.  long  for  average  land. 


For  light  lands  when  the  strength  of 
the  soil  is  low,  with  the  same  drawbar 
pull,  this  depth  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased about  four  times,  i.e.,  the  spud 
would  be  6.7  in.  based  upon  the  relative 
resistance  given  in  the  above  table.  This 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  proposition  to 
be  recommended  owing  to  the  necessarily 
greatly  increased  rolling  resistance  of 
the  tractor,  and  a  special  device  becomes 
necessary,  such  as  an  actuated  spade, 
Fig.  6,  fitted  to  the  driving  wheels,  if 
efficiency  is  to  be  obtained.  The  mechani- 
cal complication  and  disadvantages  of 
this  method,  even  though  they  may  be 
surmountable,  are  self-evident. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  useful 
experiments  can  be  carried  out  to  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  form  of  grip  for 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  weight  of 
tractor.  On  very  soft  land  the  wheeled 
tractor,  either  by  reason  of  weight  or 
spud  pressure,  is  not  suitable,  and  one  of 
the  caterpillar  type  becomes  essential. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  all 
necessary  for  the  majority  of  English 
agricultural  conditions. 

From  the  tests  at  2  m.p.h.  (see  Fig. 
7)  when  the  drawbar  pull  is  500  lb.  per 
share,  the  curves  in  Fig.  8  have  been  got 
out  in  which  the  important  effect  of 
gradient  is  indicated.  For  four  shares 
and  a  gradient  of  1  in  10  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  load  at  the  engine  is  23  brake 
horse-power,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this 
should  be  obtainable  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  other  governing  factors  of  the 
design,  for  with  four  shares  instead  of 
three,  25  per  cent,  extra  plowing  will  be 
effected  for  the  same  cost  of  labor. 

From  the  tests  made  in  dragging  the 
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EFFECT     OF     FIXED     RADIAL     PROJECTIONS 
INDICATING    LOSS    OF    POWER    AND    IN- 
CREASE   IN    TRACTION    RESISTANCE. 


ACTUATED     PROJECTIONS,     PARALLEL 
MOTION. 


Ploughing    at    1.57    m.p.h    in    stubble.     Stiff   clay 
land. 

Mean    drawbar   pull,    2,300    lb. 

Mean  drawbar  h.p.  =  9.65  =  3.21  h.p.  per  share. 
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Ploughing   at  2  m.p.h.   in   stubble.     Medium  soil. 

Mean    drawbar    pull,     1,500    lb. 

Mean   drawbar  h.p.    =   8    =    2.66  h.p.  per  share. 

Rolling    resistance   of  tractor   with    spuds    on    = 
277    lb.   per   ton. 

Power  used  in  ploughing  =   8.0  h.p.  =  42.5  per 
cent,    of    total    h.p. 

Power  used  in  rolling  res.  =  4.8  h.p.  =  25.5  per 
cent,    of    total    h.p. 

Power  used    in    transmission    =    5.95   h.p.    =    32 
per    cent,    of    total    h.p. 

Weight    of    tractor,    3%    tons. 

Weight   on    driving    wheels,    5,000    lb. 

B.h.p.    of   engine    =    18.75. 

Driving    wheels,    4   ft.   6    in.   dia.,    15    in.   wide. 

Plough,     Ransome     three-share,     cutting     6     in. 
deep.    9    in.    wide. 

FIG.   7— TESTS   OF  TWO   CYLINDER  TRACTOR 
USING  KEROSENE 
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FIG.    8— POWER    REQUIRED    ON    GRADIENTS, 
PLOUGHING    MEDIUM    SOIL. 

Weight  in  working  order  with  three-share 
plough,    3   tons. 

Ploughing   speed,    2   m.p.h. 

Rolling  resistance  of  tractor  with  spuds  on,  280 
lb.    per   ton. 

Furrows,  6  in.  deep,  9  in.  wide.  Gearing 
efficiency,    80    per    cent. 

Pull  required  per  share,  on  stubble  land,  500  lb. 


ACTUATED   PROJECTION,   ECCENTRIC 

MOTION. 

FIG.    6— VARIOUS    SPEED    ARRANGEMENTS 


ix"  *>•   tx'  lor    «•   if   if   if  if  sir   sf 
Size  of  Thrasher 
FIG.    9— THRASHING    MACHINES,    WEIGHT 
AND    POWER    REQUIRED    TO    DRrVE. 


tractor,  the  900-lb.  drawbar  pull  for  a 
3% -ton  tractor  is  equivalent  to  a  rolling 
resistance  of  277  lb.  per  ton  on  land.  As 
the  tests  show  the  loss  in  the  gearing  of 
the  tractor  is  32  per  cent,  of  the  total 
power,  had  the  gear  of  this  tractor  been 
constructed  on  the  lines  of  motor-car 
practice  a  considerably  higher  efficiency 
would  have  been  obtained. 

From  the  other  test  at  1.57  m.p.h.  the 
drawbar  pull  is  2,300  lb.,  or  766  lb.  per 
share,  the  drop  in  speed  allowing  the  en- 
gine to  deal  with  the  stronger  land.  The 
peakiness  of  this  curve  shows  the  value 
of  large  flywheel  effort  on  the  engine. 
Continued  on  page  52 


Why  Our  Family  Stayed 

The  Secret  of  the  Magnetism  of  One  Farm  Home 

By  Edith  McColl 
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OW  did  you  manage  to  keep  your 
sons  on  the  farm?"  I  asked  my 
hostess. 

We  were  sitting-  on  the  front  porch  of 
the  beautiful  old  farm  house,  stemming 
black  currants  for  the  next  day's  canning. 
We  sat  facing  the  public  highway.  The 
farms  on  our  right  and  left  hand  and  the 
three  across  the  road  from  us  were  owned 
by  the  five  sons  of  the  house.  Each  was 
well  cultivated,  well-fenced,  had  modern 
barns  and  houses,  the  latter  beautiful 
from  an  architectural  standpoint  and  set 
in  the  midst  of  large  well  kept  lawns. 
Having  been  entertained  in  each  of  the 
homes  on  various  occasions,  I  knew  the 
type  of  life  that  was  lived  there.  The 
boys  were  college  graduates,  their  wives 
in  two  cases  had  received  a  similar  educa- 
tion, one  was  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  the  two  others  were  business  girls 
who  had  given  up  highly  remunerative 
and  responsible  positions  to  become  the 
heads  of  homes  of  their  own.  They  made 
charming  mothers,  excellent  wives  and 
delightful  hostesses.  Their  children 
were  strong  limbed,  intelligent  and  whole- 
some. In  all  my  travels  back  and  forth 
across  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a 
journalist  especially  interested  in  the 
problems  concerning  the  betterment  of 
farm  life,  I  had  not  elsewhere  encountered 
it  so  lived  at  its  best. 

My  hostess  was  a  little  woman  whose 
snow  white  hair  crowned  a  face  of 
singular  sweetness.  Here  were 
depths  to  be  fathomed  only  after 
long  years  of  friendship.  To  her 
"city  of  the  soul,"  very  few  except 
her  Maker  Himself  had  ever  been 
admitted.  This  was  her  inherit- 
ance from  a  long  line  of  Scottish 
ancestors. 

But  she  was  not  all  inarticulate. 
From  her  Irish  mother  had  des- 
cended to  her  a  charm  of  manner 
and  vivacity  of  expression  that 
made  delightful  her  every  work 
and  action.  One  likened  her  to  a 
pool  whose  surface  noted  every 
passing  change  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  flight  of  bird  or  wander- 
ing breeze,  but  whose  silent  depths 
revealed  beauties  glimpsed  by  the 
elect  in  rare  moments  of  a  reveal- 
ing calm.  In  this  mother  of  men, 
herself,  lay  no  small  part  of  the 
explanation  of  the  results  achiev- 
ed, one's  intuition  decided,  and  in- 
tuition was  right.  Finally  it  was 
her  instinct  for  life  values  that 
had  made  her  the  mistress  of  her 
fate  to  a  degree  unequalled  by 
almost  any  other  woman  I  have 
known. 

"We  have  kept  them  here  by 
making  the  life  supremely  attrac- 
tive and  interesting  in  the  first 
place,"  she  began  after  a  silence. 
"In  the  early  days  my  husband  de- 
cided that  for  their  sakes  mere 
money-making  must  not  be  the 
end  of  life  for  us.  We  ourselves 
must  live  in  order  that  we  might 
teach  them  to  do  so.  Their  young 
lives  had  been  committed  to  our 
care,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  we 
both    felt    the    responsibility    of 


teaching  them  where  the  stress  should  be 
laid  in  the  matter  of  right  living. 

"In  the  end  we  were  able  to  prove  that 
in  prospects  the  properly  managed  farm 
has  just  as  much  to  offer  in  financial 
returns  as  has  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  of  to-day.  I  am  speaking 
of  a  farm  into  the  running  of  which  has 
gone  both  brains  and  a  love  of  the  busi- 
ness. One  of  our  sons  raises  pedigreed 
grain.  Another  has  a  large  dairy  farm 
with  machinery  for  pasteurizing  and  bot- 
tling on  the  premises.  His  herd  are  al- 
ways kept  thoroughly  tested,  his  cement 
finished  cow  barns  scrupulously  clean. 
The  result  is  that  he  receives  several  cents 
a  quart  for  his  milk  above  the  usual  mar- 
ket price.  He  supplies  the  hospitals  and 
the  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  a 
sanitary  article  of  food  for  their  children. 
Two  boys  raise  pure-bred  cattle  and  the 
fourth  pedigreed  sheep  and  hogs.  As  citi- 
zens they  are  honest,  industrious  and 
sober  and  they  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  church  and  state.  But  the  com- 
forting thing  to  me  is  that  they  are  only 
what  any  other  Canadian  boy  of  average 
intelligence  may  become  under  careful 
direction. 

"Does  all  that  sound  rather  boastful  or 
vain?"  she  demanded.  "Their  father  and 
I  have  exercised  prayer  and  care  over 
them.  And  I  see  so  many  really  fine, 
manly  boys  drifting  off  to  the  city  to  ac- 

c  e  p  t  the 
most  infer- 
ior kind  of 
work  in  fac- 
tories that 
too  often 
my  heart 
simply 
aches.  'But 
your  boys 


were  born  clever  and  good,'  one  woman 
had  the  temerity  to  tell  me  after  her  last 
son  left  the  farm.  They  weren't.  They 
were  quite  as  wilful,  quite  as  strong- 
minded  as  any  boys  I  have  ever  known." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  how  you  managed 
them  so  successfully?"     I  begged. 

"That  would  be  going  a  long  way 
back,"  she  objected.  "I  sometimes  think  it 
was  almost  entirely  a  case  of  first  learn- 
ing to  manage  ourselves.  I  would  have 
to  tell  you  much  that  you  might  not  think 
pertained.  Yet  from  my  long  experience 
of  life,  I  know  that  these  were  the  very 
things  that  countei  most  of  all. 

"Our  marriage  was  what  in  those  days 
was  termed  a  romantic  one.  One  stormy 
day  in  early  December  I  walked  into  my 
father's  living-room  to  find  a  strange 
young  man  six  feet  in  height  and  pro- 
portionately broad  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  open  fire.  I  stepped  forward  to 
speak  to  him  and  that  moment  I  walked 
straight  into  his  heart.  My  father  was 
the  secretary  of  the  local  school  board 
and  the  stranger  had  come  to  make  a 
personal  application  for  the  position  of 
teacher.  He  had  spent  two  years  and  a 
half  at  college  when  he  had  been  threaten- 
ed with  a  physical  breakdown.  His  lungs 
were  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  So 
he  had  given  up  his  studies  and  had  come 
to  the  country  to  live  the  out-of-door  life. 
"Two  years  later  we  were  married, 
rather  in  opposition  to  my  father's  wishes. 
The  specialists  had  declared  the  young 
man's  health  to  be  completely  restored 
and  stated  that  there  was  practically  little 
possibility  of  the  trouble  again  exhibiting 
itself  so  long  as  he  continued  to  live  in  the 
open.  Youth  and  love  are  fearless.  There 
is  little  they  will  not  dare. 

"Perhaps  I  should  tell  you  that  all  my 
life  I  have  been  a  worshipper  of  the 
beautiful.  It  came  to  me  from  a 
great  grandfather  who  was  ,  a 
noted  artist.  My  mother  was  ar- 
tistic to  her  finger  tips  but  the 
exigencies  of  cooking,  and  making 
and  mending  for  a  family  of 
twelve  children  left  but  little  time 
for  the  indulging  of  whatever 
talent  she  possessed.  My  father 
lived  solely  for  the  acquiring  of 
land  and  more  land.  Theirs 
might  have  been  a  disastrous 
union  had  my  mother  not  been 
blessed  with  the  disposition  of  an 
angel,  and  a  marvelous  amount  of 
genuine  common  sense.  Then  the 
babies  that  came  one  after  the 
other  seemed  to  keep  their  lives 
■  sane   and   sweet.     Yet,   neverthe- 

less, even  as  a  child  I  sensed  the 
tragedy  of  my  mother's  life.  As 
I  grew  older  I  knew  what  it  was 
and  I  determined  that  I  should 
marry  no  man  who  hadn't  a  keen 
sense  of  the  value  of  both  beauty 
and  love  in  the  making  of  a  home. 
"I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you 
our  first  home.  At  that  time  much 
of  the  land  still  had  the  original 
forest  standing  upon  it.  The 
school  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  large 
hardwood  bush.  A  little  back  of 
the  school  and  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods  our  house  was  set.  My 
husband    built    it    himself.      The 
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winter  before  we  were  married  he  began 
cutting  down  the  timber  for  it.  It  was 
drawn  to  the  mill  and  made  into  lumber. 
In  the  spring  he  set  about  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  The  work  was  done 
after  school  hours  and  during  Saturdays. 
Towards  the  end,  a  skilled  carpenter  was 
employed  to  do  the  finer  work.  By.the  end 
of  July  it  was  complete,  and  we  were 
married  and  moved  into  our  home  in  the 
month  of  August. 

"I  have  always  thought  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  home  any  bride  ever  had.  The 
most  finely  grained  and  lovely  colored 
hardwoods  of  the  forest  had  gone  into  the 
building  of  it.  There  were  large  old- 
fashioned  fire  places  in  both  living  and 
dining-rooms.  The  windows  were  high 
and  wide  with  deep  seats.  There  were  the 
most  cunning  little  china  and  linen  closets 
and  cupboards  for  every  conceivable  use. 
The  kitchen  was  the  most  charming  room 
in  the  whole  house,  and  the  pantry  was  so 
compact  that  I  could  stand  in  the  centre 
and  reach  to  every  corner  of  it.  The 
furniture  was  all  made  by  my  husband 
and  there  was  true  beauty  in  every  line 
and  curve  of  it.  The  rugs  and  draperies 
we  chose  together  in  soft  shades  of  gold 
and  brown.  We  had  a  few  good  prints 
and  many  books.  My  own  room  was  done 
in  rose  and  grey  and  gold.  The  neighbors 
thought  we  were  extravagant  and 
peculiar.  If  beauty  in  one's  home  denoted 
peculiarity  in  the  inmates,  then  I  admit 
the  charge.  But  we  had  not  been  extrava- 
gant. Many  young  couples  had  spent  far 
more  in  the  furnishing  of  their  first 
homes  without  achieving  one  half  the  re- 
sults. 

"I  tell  you  all  this  because  I  want  you  to 
know  just  what  kind  of  man  had  made 
me  his  wife. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  house  was 
built  of  logs  with  wide  verandahs  running 
along  three  sides  of  it.  It  was  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  little  clearing  that  sloped 
to  the  banks  of  a  wide  stream  in  whose 
quiet  deep  points  were  found  delicious 
speckled  trout. 

"Of  the  life  we  lived  here  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell.  From  the  first  we  were 
the  most  inseparable  companions.  My 
husband  has  always  been  a  student  of 
nature.  In  those  days  we  would  go  on 
long  hikes  through  the  woods  and  across 
the  country,  looking  for  flowers  and  birds 
and  every  variety  of  wild  life.  Every 
Saturday  from  earliest  springtime  until 
late  fall  we'd  spend  in  this  way,  learn- 
ing to  know  the  lives  of  the  wild  things  of 
the  woods.  At  night  we'd  come  home, 
tired  but  happy,  eat  our  supper  that  we 
prepared  together,  take  a  plunge  in  the 
lake  as  long  as  the  water  was  not  too  cold 
and  go  to  bed.  How  happy  and  how 
healthy  both  in  body  and  mind  we  were! 

"Our  first  baby  came  at  the  end  of  our 
fifth  year  of  married  life.  I  was  twenty- 
five  and  my  husband  two  years  older.  We 
thought  that  our  happiness  had  been  com- 
plete before.  It  was  only  then  that  we 
realized  what  married  life  could  mean  at 
its  highest  and  best. 

"The  following  year  my  husband's 
father  died,  leaving  my  husband  a  small 
legacy.  That  with  the  money  we  had 
saved  enabled  us  to  start  farming  for  our- 
selves. 

"  'We  are  not  going  to  farm  to  make 
money  solely,'  declared  my  husband. 
'Both  of  us  love  the  country  and  it  is  here 
that  we  want  our  children  to  grow  up. 
But  above  everything  else,  we  are  going 
to  live,  they  and  us.'  And  all  the  succeed- 
ing years  we  kept  the  thought  before  us 
that  life  was  meant  for  development, 
mentally,  physically  and  spiritually. 

"Into  his  farming  he  always  put  brains. 


From  the  first  he  studied  soils  and  the 
rotation  of  crops.  The  stock  with  which 
he  started  were  few  in  number,  but  good 
in  quality.  It  was  not  that  he  thought 
of  the  money  he  was  going  to  make  out  of 
them.  He  liked  to  have  choice  animals 
about  him.  After  we  purchased  the  farm, 
improvements  in  the  fences,  buildings 
and  soil  were  made  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
afford  them.  The  buildings  were  modern 
and  beautiful  in  so  far  as  we  could  afford. 
But  all  this  had  to  do  with  the  lesser  part 
of  our  life. 

"The  more  important  part  of  life  cen- 
tred in  our  children.  With  them  and  for 
them  we  lived.  We  made  a  special  point 
of  teaching  them  a  love  of  nature.  They 
knew  by  sight  and  could  name  every  bird 
that  came  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
They  hunted  and  learned  to  identify  the 
nests.  Every  wayside  weed  was  familiar 
to  them  by  name.  There  was  little  of 
woodcraft  that  they  did  not  know.  They 
were  supplied  with  all  the  best  available 
books  in  nature  which  we  studied  with 
them.  With  the  best  in  English  literature 
they  were  early  familiar. 

"As  I  said  we  made  companions  of  our 
children.  There  were  many  days  when  I 
left  my  housework  to  go  on  long  tramps 
through  the  woods  with  them.  As  they 
grew  older  it  was  quite  taken  for  granted 
that  they  should  help  me  with  the  house- 
work in  order  that  I  should  be  one  of  their 
outing  parties.  Saturday  was  the  favor- 
ite day  and  all  chores  had  to  be  finished  by 
Friday  night. 

"There  was  one  wood  that  was  a  per- 
fect paradise  for  wild  things.  Here  the 
boys  and  their  father  built  a  hut  and 
placed  enough  furniture  therein  to  allow 
them  to  camp  for  days  at  a  time.  To  be 
allowed  to  do  this  was  regarded  as  a  very 
great  treat.  Neighbor  boys  were  often 
their  guests.  To  make  country  children 
see  the  beauty  of  rural  life  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  missionary  work  to  which 
one  can  devote  himself. 

"Nutting  season  was  always  a  high 
festival  with  us.  All  one  Saturday  was 
devoted  to  the  harvesting  of  the  beech, 
hazel  and  butternuts.  These  were  eaten 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  before  a  great 
open  fire.  They  would  gather  several  bag- 
fuls  of  them,  and  the  supply  would  last 
throughout  the  entire  winter. 

"At  Hallowe'en  and  Thanksgiving  we 
decorated  the  house  with  the  products  of 
our  own  fields  and  labors.  We  feasted 
upon  our  own  fowl  and  pumpkins  grown 
in  our  own  fields.  It  was  the  same  at 
Christmas.  My  husband  and  the  boys 
would  go  to  the  wood,  select  their  own 
Christmas  tree  and  backlog  and  great  was 
the  joy  of  bringing  them  home  and  setting 
them  in  place.  Then  there  was  the  excite- 
ment of  trimming  the  tree  and  hanging 
the  presents  for  the  other  members  of  the 
family  upon  it  by  stealth.  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  member  of  our  family 
absent  from  our  Christmas  festivities. 
When  the  boys  were  at  college  they  con- 
tinually refused  invitations  to  house 
parties  in  order  that  we  might  observe 
the  day  together.  Big  boys  as  they  were, 
they  hung  presents  upon  the  tree  for  each 
other  to  the  last.  And  now  they  do  the 
same  for  their  children. 

"In  the  spring  we  made  maple  syrup  and 
sugar.  Not  so  much  because  we  wanted 
it,  but  because  the  boys  loved  the  outing. 
The  week  in  the  sugar  bush  was  one  of 
the  chief  joys  of  existence  for  them. 
Thus  it  was  through  all  the  cycle  of  the 
year,  each  season  was  made  to  contribute 
its  own  peculiar  pleasures. 

"But  life  was  not  all  pleasure.  There 
was  plenty  of  hard  work.  The  boys  had 
their    own    particular    tasks,    increasing 


in  number  and  importance  with  the  years. 
From  the  first  they  were  either  paid  or 
given  a  slight  share  in  the  profits  if  they 
helped  to  care  for  livestock  or  garden 
truck  that  we  sold.  This  increased  inestim- 
ably their  interest.  Their  money  they  saved 
from  the  beginning  to  be  used  in  the  de- 
fraying of  the  expenses  of  their  education. 

"One  thing  upon  which  I  placed  particu- 
lar stress  was  the  serving  of  our  meals  in 
a  refined  manner.  There  is  so  much  work 
on  the  average  farm  that  food  is  partaken 
of  often  under  anything  but  tempting  con- 
ditions. Eating  too  often  becomes  a 
means  to  an  end — the  supplying  of  more 
strength  for  the  doing  of  more  work. 
We  always  used  the  dining-room  and 
never  under  any  circumstances  ate  where 
the  food  was  cooked.  Our  table  linen 
was  snowy  and  of  as  good  quality  as  we 
could  afford  and  the  dishes  were  of  a 
simple  but  beautiful  pattern.  Flowers 
for  the  centre  of  the  table  were  not  for- 
gotten. 

"In  their  school  work  we  took  an  unfail- 
ing interest.  They  were  always  encour- 
aged by  us  to  do  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  night  work  at  school  so  that  the 
evenings  were  left  free  for  pleasure 
among  themselves.  This  inculcated  in 
them  powers  of  concentration  that  served 
them  well  in  later  years  at  college.  This 
is  the  one  particular  point  in  which  our 
present  day  educational  system  falls 
down.  Long  hours  of  study  in  the  evening 
is  the  sheerest  nonsense.     . 

"What  more  can  I  tell  you?  The  boys 
remained  on  the  farm  because  they  loved 
it.  The  nights  they  came  home  from 
college  we  would  often  sit  and  talk  until 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  was  al- 
ways evident  that  great  joy  at  getting  out 
into  the  open  once  more. 

"When  they  came  to  choose  their  life 
work  they  were  left  perfectly  free.  Five 
of  them  decided  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
One,  as  you  know,  is  a  naturalist  of  some 
repute. 

"So  many  of  our  neighbors'  sons  have 
gone  to  the  city  to  earn  their  living  and 
the  lands  that  their  grandfathers  and 
fathers  cleared  from  the  wilderness  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  renters.  It  makes 
one's  heart  sad  to  see  the  passing  away  of 
the  fine  old  stock  and  our  beautiful  coun- 
try homes  falling  into  decay.  However, 
we  have  even  less  to  complain  of  in  this 
part  of  the  province  than  in  many  others. 
The  tragedy  of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that 
young  people  cannot  see  the  beauty  of  the 
great  out  of  doors." 


Cost  of  Wheat  Production 

Testifying  before  the  U.S.  senate  agri- 
cultural committee  recently  E.  H.  Thomp- 
son, acting  chief  of  the  bureau  of  farm 
management,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
declared  that  the  average  cost  of  wheat 
production  was  estimated  at  $2.25  a 
bushel,  but  that  most  of  the  wheat  cost 
considerably  less.  Mr.  Thompson  esti- 
mated that  the  present  crop  was  produced 
at  from  60  to  85  per  cent,  increase  in  cost 
over  the  period  before  the  war.  In  the 
north  central  states  the  cost  ran  from 
$1.50  to  $3.50  per  bushel,  the  majority 
of  farmers  in  that  section  raising  wheat 
at  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  a  bushel.  He  esti- 
mated that  cost  of  producing  the  coming 
crop  would  be  much  higher.  In  the  central 
west  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  at  the  $2.20  Chicago 
price,  which  means  $1.90  to  $2  at  the  home 
elevator.  The  department's  figures  show 
that  such  prices  involve  no  loss  in  the 
central  west  even  with  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  cost  of  production. 


Optimism  That  is  Harmful 

Because  It  Is  Causing  a  Slacking  of  War  Effort  in  Canada. 
By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Maclean 


THE  magnificent  work  done  by  the 
Allied  armies  under  Foch  has  been 
played  up  by  unthinking  newspaper 
writers  in  a  style  that  has  created  an 
extreme  of  optimism  that  is  not  justified, 
that  actual  experiences  show  to  be  harm- 
ful. It  is  taking  the  pressure  off  war 
effort  generally.  Workers  on  munitions 
and  supplies  are  easing  up.  Even  the 
military  authorities  are  slackening  in 
their  enlistments  of  men  to  maintain  our 
fighting  forces. 

A  Canadian  manufacturer  has  just 
refused  to  fill  a  large  war  order  from  the 
British  Government — for  a  product  which 
is  much  needed  by  our  men  in  France — 
a  product  of  which  we  have  abundant 
supplies  of  raw  material  here,  which  has 
not  advanced  much  in  price.  To  fill  it  an 
extension  of  plant  costing  about  $100,000 
would  be  necessary.  The  directors  of  this 
concern  after  giving  a  careful  considera- 
tion decided  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
take  chances  unless  the  war  lasted  for 
another  year  or  so.  Current  information 
led  them  to  the  conclusion  the  war  would 
be  over  by  spring  at  the  latest. 

Other  manufacturers,  convinced  a  year 
or  s'o  ago  that  the  war  was  to  be  a  long 
one,  laid  in  a  couple  of  years'  supplies  of 
raw  material.  They  have  recently  been 
thrown  into  a  panic  and  fearing  a  slump 
in  values  they  have  been  trying  to  unload 
their  stock. 

This  condition  is  typical  of  the  situation 
in  Canada  to-day;  but  it  is  not  warranted 
by  the  general  war  situation. 

Germany  still  holds  as  much  of  France 
and  Belgium  as  she  had  in  1914.  She  is 
still  very  strong  in  men,  money  and  sup- 
plies. She  is  better  off  than  we  are  in 
cost  of  war  so  far.  Having  been  previ- 
ously organized  for  a  great  war,  her 
expenses  have  been  much  less  than  ours. 
Captured  territory  has  added  billions  to 
her  cash,  labor  and  resources.  We  have 
driven  her  back  over  the  Hindenburg 
line,  but  our  captures  of  men  and  sup- 
plies have  been  small  compared  with  what 
she  got  from  us. 

The  only  way  to  an  early  peace  is  a 
complete  breakdown  in  German  morale  or 
a  compromise.  Any  compromise  is  a 
German  victory.  And  to  us  Canadians, 
Americans,  and  red-blooded  Old  Country- 
men anything  but  complete  and  decisive 
victoiy,  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
entire  enemy  armies,  with  terms  dictated 
by  us  in  Berlin,  is  unthinkable.  Germany 
is  rich  enough  and  the  people  are  resource- 
ful enough,  efficient  enough  to  pay  all  our 
war  expenditures  and  the  pensions  and 
indemnities  it  will  entail.  The  American 
national  spirit  is  so  splendid  we  can  feel 
assured  they  will  back  us  up  and  there 
will  be  no  compromise.  And  so  far  there 
have  unfortunately  been  no  marked  signs 
of  breakdown  in  German  preparedness  to 
fight  on.  In  fact  more  weakness  has  been 
shown  in  England  than  in  Germany — 
right  in  the  British  Cabinet  and  public 
service.  But  things  are  improving — 
have  improved  since  Borden  and  Hughes 
strengthened  Lloyd-George's  support. 

AT  the  request  of  several  New  York 
■**•  bankers  N.  D.  Hillis  and  Lawrence 
Chamberlain  went  to  Europe  about  a  year 
ago  to  investigate  the  situation  and  give 


them  an  intelligent  report  —  something 
authentic  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
National  Loan  campaign.  They  wanted 
to  know  the  real  truth — not  the  censored 
truth  supplied  by  such  pacifists  as  Lord 
Buckmaster.  They  felt  that  it  was  to  the 
last  degree  important  that  the  Americans 
should  know  the  strength  of  the  adversary. 
Prudent  men  never  underestimate  their 
opponents.  Brave  men  want  to  know  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  truthfully.  Only 
men  like  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Toronto 
News  are  afraid  of  the  truth — afraid  of 
its  effect  on  their  weak-minded  readers. 

Mr.  Hillis  found  that  three  years  of 
battle  alone  had  lessened  the  wealth  of 
the  Allied  nations,  but  vastly  increased 
the  treasures  of  Germany.  This  war  has 
cost  Great  Britain  thirty  billions  of  dol- 
lars, it  has  cost  France  twenty  billions,  it 
has  cost  the  United  States  ten  billions. 
For  these  billions  expended  there  has 
been  for  the  Allies  no  financial  return.  In 
striking  contrast  thereto,  consider  that  if 
Germany  has  spent  twenty  billions  upon 
this  war,  she  has  won  another  twenty  bil- 
lions, and  even  claims  to  have  won  thirty 
billions.  Thus  far,  her  armies,  like  those 
of  ancient  Rome,  have  looted  four  coun- 
tries. She  has  carried  away  their  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  steel,  stocks,  bonds, 
she  has  stolen  their  locomotives,  passen- 
ger coaches,  freight  cars,  wagons,  auto- 
mobiles, with  all  the  goods  of  merchants. 
In  the  face  of  her  solemn  treaties  she 
has  stolen  the  horses,  cattle,  oxen,  sheep. 
She  has  spoiled  the  granaries  of  their 
wheat,  rye  and  barley.  She  has  looted 
the  Belgian  and  French  factories  of 
their  machinery  and  carried  away  the 
looms  from  the  mills  for  cotton,  wool  and 
silk.  The  total  value  of  the  steel  mills 
of  Belgium  and  of  France,  with  all 
lathes  and  stationary  engines,  is  almost 
incalculable.  She  looted  the  iron  and 
coal  mines  of  Belgium  and  France  and 
the  wells  of  Roumania  for  the  oil;  she 
has  looted  the  mines  of  Poland,  Rou- 
mania and  Serbia  of  their  bronze,  lead, 
zinc,  copper.  She  has  loaded  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  freight  trains  with 
household  furniture,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, goods  from  the  merchants'  stores, 
art  treasures  from  public  galleries,  as 
well  as  from  private  houses.  In  every 
city  and  town,  in  every  store  and  farm- 
er's house,  the  Germans  attack  first  of 
all  the  safety  vaults  and  the  little  money 
chest  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  Germany 
found  Belgium  worth  twenty  billions  of 
dollars.  It  is  probable  that  she  has 
spoiled  Belgium  of  at  least  eight  billions. 
The  national  fortunes  of  the  invaded  ter- 
ritories were  estimated  at  fifty  billions 
and  most  of  this,  after  three  years,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Each 
attack  made  by  Germany  has  been 
against  a  rich  people  whose  treasure  she 
could  loot,  while  every  attack  made  by 
the  Allies  has  been  to  recover  a  land 
already  devastated,  poor  and  helpless. 

"The  peril  of  the  Allies  is  the  greater 
because  of  the  vicious  methods  used  by 
Germany.  All  military  experts  know 
that  wars  are  fought  incidentally  with 
guns  at  the  trenches,  but  in  reality  with 
granaries  at  the  rear.  Better  a  million 
well-fed  men  with  naked  fists  than  two 


million  of  armed  men  who  are  starving, 
for  the  starving  men  will  soon  be  too 
weak  to  lift  the  guns  and  the  well-fed 
men  will  grasp  the  weapons.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  food  resources,  Germany 
has  from  the  beginning  occupied  a 
unique  position  in  that  she  is  rimmed  all 
around  about  with  little  nations  unpre- 
pared and  unarmed,  and  therefore  im- 
potent to  protect  their  granaries  and 
root  cellars,  their  herds  and  flocks,  when 
Germans  came  in  to  steal  them.  When- 
ever Germany  has,  therefore,  been  short 
of  food,  she  has  organized  an  expedi- 
tion and  looted  some  land  like  Belgium, 
as  Poland.  The  next  winter  she  sends 
an  army  out  to  loot  Roumania.  When 
the  harvests  had  been  gathered  in 
upon  the  fields  of  Italy,  Germany  set  out 
to  despoil  that  land. 

"Whenever  she  has  had  to  withdraw 
a  million  men  from  the  fields  to  send 
them  to  the  front  Germany  has  impress- 
ed another  million  from  Belgium,  Poland 
or  Roumania,  and  forced  these  slaves  to 
plough  her  fields,  reap  her  harvests,  and 
all  without  pay.  Sometimes  she  has 
gone  through  the  form  of  buying  grain 
from  the  Balkan  States,  but  she  has 
forced  these  peoples  to  take  in  return 
paper  currency,  which  she  can  grind  out 
so  long  as  the  printing  presses  hold  out 
and  which  in  the  event  of  defeat  she  can 
easily  repudiate.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  turned 
towards  Germany  for  guns  and  muni- 
tions, since  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go, 
Berlin  has  forced  their  rulers  to  pay  in 
gold  and  silver.  Germany's  claim  is 
probably  true  that  here  people  are  as  well 
fed  during  the  fourth  winter  of  the  war 
as  they  were  during  the  first  winter. 
These  are  not  pleasant  matters  to  con- 
sider, but  these  are  the  facts.  Wise  men 
want  to  know  the  facts,  and  then  they 
know  what  plans  they  must  make  to  over- 
come the  worst  and  turn  it  into  the  best. 
Better  be  a  wise  pessimist  than  an  ignor- 
ant optimist.  Uninformed  Micawbers 
always  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up 
have  no  place  in  this  world  war. 

"The  query,  'How  goes  the  battle?'  in- 
volves the  statement  that  Germany  is  now 
fighting  this  war  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighbors.  Her  great  Krupp  factories 
are  using  enormous  quantities  of  coal,  but 
it  is  Belgian  coal.  Every  week  she  con- 
sumes vast  stores  of  rich  iron  ore,  but  it 
is  French  ore.  Her  motors,  trucks,  mili- 
tary cars,  consume  oceans  of  oil;  this  oil 
comes  from  Roumania.  Each  month  she 
burns  up  human  muscle  in  field  and  fac- 
tory and  shop,  but.  these  spent  men  and 
women  are  subject  peoples.  In  a  thous- 
and ways  events  are  worked  for  her  in- 
terests. Because  she  is  in  the  centre  it 
is  very  easy  for  Germany  to  transport  her 
troops  from  one  front  to  another,  while  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
transport  munitions  and  guns  and  food 
across  an  ocean  3,000  miles  in  width.  It 
is  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that 
it  does  not  cost  Germany  one-tenth  as 
much  to  move  a  cannon  from  Essen  to 
Yp^res  as  it  costs  the  United  States  to 
move  a  machine  gun  from  Bridgeport  to 
Cambrai  and  Verdun. 

"Nor  must  we  forget  that  we  are  build- 
ing our  iron  ships  with  $6  a  day  labor, 
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our  wooden  ships  with  $7  a  day  carpen- 
ters, while  Germany  is  impressing  labor- 
ers from  Belgium  and  forcing  them  to 
work  like  slaves.  Slowly  she  is  starving 
them  to  death,  while  pretending  to  pay 
them  seven  cents  a  day  for  their  eighteen 
hours  of  toil.  When  one  group  of  men 
breaks  down  and  dies,  Germany  simply 
forces  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  another 
group  to  take  their  places.  Brutality, 
savagery,  have  an  enormous  advantage 
over  civilized  States.  One  wolf  is  equal 
to  a  hundred  sheep  and  a  thousand  lambs. 
Thus  far  Germany  has  not  lost  one  inch 
of  territory,  and  this  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered when  we  raise  the  question  as  to 
how  goes  the  battle? 

"Ignorant  of  the  real  situation,  under- 
estimating the  peril  that  is  upon  the 
United  States,  some  of  our  citizens  never 
tire  of  telling  about  our  one  hundred 
million  of  people,  our  two  hundred  and 
fifty  billions  of  wealth,  our  possible  ten 
millions  of  soldiers,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  these  considerations  they  count  the  war 
ended,  and  win  battles  by  waving  perils 
into  thin  air.  Others  say  that  in  a  moral 
universe,  injustice  and  cruelty  cannot  be 
victorious,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  Germany  must  be  beaten,  quite  for- 
getting that  Belgium  has  been  beaten,  and 
so  have  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  is  a 
truism  that  what  has  been  may  be.  A  just 
God  permitted  the  first  republic,  Athens, 
to  be  ruined  by  her  military  neighbor, 
Macedonia.  The  story  how  the  militarism 
of  Macedonia  brought  about  the  fall  of 
Athens,  and  contributed  to  dark  ages, 
makes  up  a  black  page  in  the  history  of 
liberty." 

This  is  not  pessimism.  It  is  the  kind 
of  information  necessary  to  make  us  real- 
ize how  much  is  yet  to  be  done.  It  shows 
the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  our  war  effort  and  insisting 
upon  efficiency  in  the  higher  commands, 
if  we  would  save  lives  and  shorten  the 
war. 

Until  March  last  there  was  every  rea- 
son for  pessimism.  Up  to  then  political, 
family  and  clique  influences  for  selfish 
ends  stubbornly  held  control  of  our  fight- 
ing forces.  Until  then  Divisional  or 
Corps  commanders  were  not  allowed  to 
select  the  men  to  command  their  fighting 
brigades.  By  that  time  there  were  scores 
of  incompetent,  helpless,  and  therefore, 
dangerous  officers  in  the  higher  positions. 
Thousands  of  our  men  were  sacrificed  to 
this  damnable  system.  The  same  "old 
gang"  prevented  an  Allied  command. 
They  fought  against  Foch  to  the  last. 
They  went  so  far  that  American  influence 
had  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Asquiths.  The  "old  gang"  knew  that 
Clemenceau-Wilson-Foch  would  not  stand 
for  inefficiency.  From  the  moment  the 
change  took  place  in  March  those  of  us 
who  had  argued  that  war  was  serious 
business  on  a  big  scale  became  optimists. 
Developments  show  we  were  right. 

Some  writers  in  the  rag-time  press 
have  called  me  an  "arm  chair  critic,"  i.e. 
one  who  shows  the  generals  where  their 
strategy  and  tactics  are  wrong  and  tells 
them  what  to  do.  This  is  something  I 
have  never  been  guilty  of.  Thirty-five 
years'  soldiering  and  with  war  as  my 
favorite  study  taught  me  that  only  the 
man  on  the  spot  should  criticise.  My 
whole  aim  has  been  to  back  up  our  army 
and  navy  by  securing  for  them  political 
and  other  conditions  that  would  ensure 
finding  brave,  fearless,  able  political 
leaders,  who  would  find  the  most  capable 
military  and  naval  commanders,  give  them 
a  free  hand  and  make  them  responsible 
for  winning  the  war,  the  rest  of 
us   carrying   out   their    wishes   in    every 


detail,  supporting  them  with  our  last 
man  and  dollar.  Concerning  strategy, 
however,  I  am  permitted  to  quote  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  British  Generals.  He 
writes:— 

"Personally  I  never  felt  really  anxious 
about  the  enemy's  latest  offensive.  I  have 
believed  that  the  lines  in  the  west  were 
impenetrable  to  either  side.  I  still 
hold  that  view.  The  Germans  have  been 
preparing  their  whole  organization  for  the 
Western  front  operations  in  much  the 
same  sort  of  way  as  engineers  prepare 
lines  to  run  their  locomotives  along.  The 
Germans  are  prepared  to  take  on  all  the 
world  in  that  particular  small  cockpit.  If 
the  morale  of  their  armies  holds  they  will 
succeed  in  this.  If  it  does  not,  no  doubt 
we  shall  overcome  all  obstacles.  The 
Americans  are  pouring  nearly  everything 
into  this  particular  arena.  Geographically 
and  strategically  the  weak  point  of  Ger- 
many is  the  East,  not  the  West;  and  the 
mode  of  approach  to  Berlin  is  up  the 
valley  of  the  Oder.  To  drive  the  enemy 
back  over  the  Rhine  and  move  on  to  Prus- 
sia that  way  is  a  prodigious  affair.  We 
may  do  it,  but  it  is  doing  it  against  the 
grain  of  geography.  Even  now  I  would 
sooner  see  a  development  of  the  Siberian 
move  although  the  distances  are  enor- 
mous. Possibly,  also,  if  the  Americans 
can  spare  some  troops  to  help  the  Italians 
we  might  strike  where  the  weaker  partner 
would  collapse.  The  Dardanelles  was  the 
real  way  through,  but  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient conviction  in  high  quarters." 

All  may  not  agree  with  his  strategy, 
but  his  army  records  compels  us  to  treat  it 
with  greatest  respect.  Our  strongest  hope 
is  in  the  weakening  of  the  German 
/norale.  Napoleon  said  that  in  war  the 
value  of  morale  was  at  3  to  1,  and  the 
maintenance  of  morale  in  the  old  days 


was  an  easy  task  compared  with  the  nerve 
racking  strain  on  the  battlefield,  sup- 
plemented by  the  air  raids  that  are  to 
come  upon  the  German  cities. 

All  this  information  shows  that  this  is 
a  time  to  increase  not  to  slacken  our  ef- 
forts in  Canada  to  meet  every  demand  or 
suggestion  made  upon  us  by  our  fighting 
units  for  men  or  supplies  and  the  Borden- 
Hughes  Canada-Australian  combination 
must  continue  to  back  up  the  efforts  of 
the  group  at  home  which  is  steadily 
eliminating  the  idle  rich,  whom,  as  Sir 
George  Paish  recently  said  in  the  Statist, 
the  British  in  their  folly  have  kept  in 
authority  while  they  sported  with  our 
resources  as  if  they  were  in  a  gambling 
chamber.  Sir  George  was  an  optimist  in 
1914.  He  now  writes  much  as  I  have  been 
writing  for  four  years:  "As  things  stand 
at  present  we  shall  have  grounds  for  con- 
gratulating ourselves  if  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  the  requisite  kind  of  peace 
to  our  adversary.  Everybody  engaged  in 
the  conflict  should  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  heaped  up  such  a  burden  of  debt  and 
thrown  away  so  much  of  our  trade  that 
all  our  future  depends  upon  the  complete- 
ness of  the  victory,  and  upon  securing 
time  enough  to  do  everything  that  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  off  that  debt  and  to 
recover  our  trade.  We  must  have  at  least 
two  generations  of  complete  peace  if  we 
are  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
this  utterly  mismanaged  struggle.  We 
have  to  make  up  for  the  follies  and  the 
wickedness  that  have  been  committed  by 
our  idle  rich  and  therefore  we  need  a 
very  long  peace,  and  a  peace  that  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  frequent  alarms  of  im- 
pending war.  To  secure  such  a  peace  an 
example  must  be  made  of  the  wilful  and 
guilty  breaker  of  all  pledges  and  all  treat- 
ies, and  we  must  be  secure  in  the  belief 
that  we  really  have  ample  time  to  make 
good  all  the  follies  of  our  rulers." 


Could  Build  50,000  Airplanes 


HpHE  United  States  is  now  turning  out 
*-  airplanes  rapidly,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  article  in  Collier's  Weekly,  Lucian 
Cary  predicts  that  it  is  now  quite  possible 
to  turn  out  50,000  battle  planes  between 
now  and  June  1,  1919. 

Everybody  knows  now  that  the  original 
program  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board — that  program  of  flying  twenty 
thousand  airplanes  over  the  German  lines 
within  our  first  year — was  a  boy's  dream. 
It  was  based  on  desire.  It  had  no  rela- 
tion to  facts;  no  foundation  in  possibili- 
ties. If  we  could  have  built  fifty  thousand 
airplanes  in  the  year  that  has  just  passed 
— and  it  would  have  required  more  than 
fifty  thousand  to  put  twenty  thousand  in 
the  German  sky — we  couldn't  have  ship- 
ped them.  And  if  we  could  have  shipped 
them  we  couldn't  have  flown  them.  And 
if  we  could  have  flown  them  we  couldn't 
have  landed  them.  Three  squadrons  of 
flyers — and  there  are  eighteen  machines 
to  a  squadron — require  a  field  nearly  a 
mile  long  in  which  to  land  safely.  Allow 
sixty  machines  to  a  field,  which  is  a  good 
many,  and  a  third  of  a  square  mile  to  a 
field.  It  would  require  more  than  three 
hundred  fields  to  land  twenty  thousand 
machines  —  more  than  a  hundred  square 
miies  of  level  space  just  behind  the  front 
lines.  Perhaps  you  know  something 
about  leveling  land  by  the  square  mile. 
Perhaps  you  can  imagine  the  size  of  this 
job — the  job  of  finding  places  for  more 
than  three  hundred  new  landing  fields  in 
addition  to  those  the  Allies  are  now  using 


in  France,  and  leveling  them  off.  But 
even  if  you  don't  know  much  about  level- 
ing land  or  the  available  terrain  you  can 
guess  the  truth.  The  truth  is  there  is  an 
ultimate  check  on  darkening  the  sky  with 
airplanes  which  is  not  the  tonnage  of  our 
ships  or  the  capacity  of  our  shops  or  the 
supply  of  spruce,  but  landing  fields. 

If  it  weren't  for  landing  fields,  we  could 
eventually  drop  a  bomb  to  every  square 
yard  of  Germany.  If  it  weren't  for  that, 
we  could  joyfully  adopt  the  grandiose 
scheme  presented  to  the  extent  of  a  col- 
umn and  a  half  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  scheme  of  W.  H. 
Workman,  American  representative  of  the 
Handley-Page  Company.  The  scheme  is 
to  build  10,000  giant  Handley-Page 
bombing  machines,  each  equipped  with 
four  Liberty  motors,  fly  them  across  the 
Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Azores,  and  blow 
the  Germans  out  of  Germany  next  spring. 


Considered  Green  Mountains 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Advisory 
Potato  Council  held  recently  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  following  varieties  would 
be  considered  as.  Green  Mountain: — 
German  No.  1,  Clyde,  Gold  Coin  (Ver- 
mont), Delaware,  Dreer  Standard  (not 
Dreer  Early  Standard),  Green  Moun- 
tain, Green  Mountain,  Jr.,  Norcross, 
Snow,  State  of  Maine,  Uncle  Sam  and 
Wee  MacGregor. 


Buried  Alive! 

The  Experiences  of  a  Canadian  Sapper 
By  Lieut.  C.  W.  Tilbrook 

Who  Wrote  "The  Enemy  Under  the  Earth,"  etc. 


I  walked  on  along  the  trenches  and  for 
one  instant  looked  toward  Hill  60. 

"Zim!"  I  bobbed  down  quickly  for  a 
sniper  was  at  work.  I  was  more  than  ever 
envious  of  the  man  who  measured  five  feet 
six.  I  was,  and  am,  six  feet  and  one-half 
inch. 

I    proceeded    on    my    way    to    C    sap. 


Below:       A       listener 

with    his    instrument. 

Right:     Entrance     to 

a   "sap." 


D 


ID  ten  feet  all  lagged  in  C  sap 
last  night,  Old  Top,  and  we  had 
to  stop  and  listen  for  an  hour. 
The  men  said  they  heard  sounds  with  the 
naked  ear — talking  and  walking — but  the 
listener  and  myself  couldn't  hear  any- 
thing with  the  G  phone.  Just  the  same 
watch  that  place." 

The  speaker  stopped  and  then,  in  a  voice 
mingled  with  emotion,  he  enquired:  "Who 
the  deuce  let  that  candle  drip  into  my 
cigarettes  —  ?  By  the  way  did  any 
pickles  come  up  with  the  rations  last 
night?" 

I  got  up  into  a  sitting  position  rather 
quickly  and  regretted  doing  so  instantly 
for  the  top  of  my  head  came  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  caps,  or  roof,  of  the 
dugout;  for  I  was  sleeping  in  the  top  bunk. 

At  this  point  a  clamour  outside  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  old  shift  for  the 
rum  parade.  I  picked  up  my  shrapnel 
helmet  and  proceeded  to  go  on  shift. 

I  remember  that  there  was  an  alterca- 
tion going  on  between  the  sergeant,  the 
officer  presiding  and  our  company  rum 
mopper,  Angus.  The  sergeant  announc- 
ing that  the  R.  M.  had  already  had  his 
issue,  the  accused  stating  emphatically 
that  he  had  not.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
from  previous  experience  that  the  ser- 
geant was  correct.  I  made  my  way  up  the 
gallery  still  hearing  Angus  protesting  his 
innocence.  I  ascended  into  the  front  line 
trench,  and  met  the  shift  sergeant  and 
instructed  him  with  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  men. 

Overhead  one  of  our  planes  was  dron- 
ing its  way  over  the  lines,  presumably  tak- 
ing photographs  of  the  enemy's  line.  A 
few  Archies,  (anti-aircraft  shells)  were 
bursting  away  behind  him.  Evidently  the 
German  gunners  were  not  awake,  or  over- 
worked. 


Arriving  there ,  I  took  off  my  boots 
preparatory  to  descending  into  the  works. 
This  step  was  absolutely  necessary  for  all 
mining  operations  must  be  carried  on  in 
silence,  and  one  of  the  easiest  sounds  to 
detect  is  a  man  walking  in  the  gallery. 

I  lit  my  candle  and  walked  along  about 
two  hundred  yards  through  the  narrow 
gallery.  My  candle  grew  dimmer  till  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  going  out  owing 
to  the  bad  air.  I  reached  the  "T"  where 
the  galleries  turned  right  and  left  and  met 
the  shift  sergeant  again. 

"Air  very  bad,  sir." 

"Yes,  get  the  bellows  installed  right 
away." 

"Yes,  sir.    Shall  I  come  with  you,  too?" 

"No." 

That  word  saved  his  life  as  will  be 
shown  by  what  follows.  I  only  wish  that 
I  could  have  said  the  same  to  the  brave 
fellows  working  in  the  above-mentioned 
sap. 

"Now  get  that  done  right  away,  ser- 
geant." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"Oh!  by  the  way,  how  much  have  we  to 
do  to  get  to  B  sap?" 

"About  eighty  feet,  sir." 

"Well  we  should  be  through  in  two  days 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  it  is  all 
over.  I  don't  like  that  place.  The 
Hun  is  somewhere  around.  Well,  carry 
on." 

He  turned  sideways  to  let  me  pass  and 
we  both  proceeded  in  opposite  directions: 
I  to  what  was'  to  be  a  living  tomb :  he  to 
get  the  means  of  ultimate  salvation. 

I  walked  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  when  my  candle  went  out  so  I  lit  my 
electric  torch.  The  air  was  fetid,  smell- 
ing of  sandbags  and  decaying  wood,  and 
can  only  be  described  as  smelling  like  a 
sap. 


ON  reaching  C  2  right,  I  found  the  men 
working  with  a  will  for  they  wanted 
to  get  through  to  the  sweet  air  which  was 
awaiting  them  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
away,  but  there  was  a  deadly  enemy  but  a 
few  feet  away  who  in  ten  minutes  was  to 
put  an  end  to  their  desire  for  air  or  any- 
thing else,  namely,  the  W^stphalian 
Pioneers  with 
about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of 
westphalite,  the 
very  powerful  ex- 
plosive used  by 
the  German 
miners. 

I  called  the 
men's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they 
were  making  too 
much  noise  and 
had  better  stop 
work  for  a  while 
as  I  wanted  to 
listen. 

I  put  en  my  G 
phone  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lis- 
tening pocket 
which  was  about  eighty  feet  from  the 
men,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
gallery  about  thirty  feet  in  depth.  For 
five  minutes  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
tut — tut — tut  of  a  machine  gun  away  in 
the  distance.  Twice  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  shell  bursting:  then  silence.  What 
was  that?  I  was  immediately  tuned  up. 
Somebody  walking,  several  people  quite 
hurriedly,  then  a  dull  thudding  noise, 
which  I  diagnosed  as  tamping,  the  most 
deadly  sound  a  mining  engineer  can  ever 
wish  to  hear  for  it  indicates  that  the 
enemy  is  loaded  and  is  preparing  to  fire 
his  mine.  I  stepped  out  of  the  pocket  and 
went  down  to  the  men  and  said:  "Get 
your  things  together  and  get  out  at  once. 
Don't  make  any  noise,  but  hurry." 

I  went  back  into  the  pocket  and  com- 
menced listening  again  for  sounds.  I 
could  feel  my  pulse  beating  in  my  wrists, 
neck  and  temples.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  ever  heard  the  enemy  tamp, 
so  any  acceleration  in  my  heart's  beat  was 
excusable. 

I  could  hear  my  men  coming  up  the 
gallery.  Then  I  heard  a  crack  followed 
instantly  by  a  muffled  roar.  I  experienced 
a  feeling  as  if  I  were  being  spun  round  on 
a  roulette  table:  then  I  was  hurled  up  in 
the  air,  and  then  as  though  a  large  door 
had  fallen  on  me  there  came  a  complete 
blank. 

My  first  sensations  on  regaining 
consciousness  were  not  very  clear.  There 
was  a  ringing  in  my  ears  and  a  stinging 
numbness  all  over  my  body,  especially 
in  my  face.  Gradually  it  dawned  on  me 
that  there  had  been  an  explosion.  I  was 
lying  face  down.  I  tried  to  rise  but  found 
I  could  not  move  for  I  was  pinned  down 
by  some  fallen  timbers  which  were  on  my 
left  side.  I  fumbled  for  my  watch.  It  was 
still  going  and  pointed  to  eight  sixteen 
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Top:    In    a    French    underground    system.      Centre: 
Ruins    that    protect    entrance    to    an    old    German 
"sap."      Lower:    Canadian    emerging    from    under- 
ground   system. 


put  my  hand   out 
and      encountered 
something  hard,  wet 
and  sticky,  but  could 
not  imagine  what  it 
was.    I  tried  to  move, 
but  my  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  a  shower  of  dirt 
which    fell    from    the    unsup- 
ported roof.      In  feeling  around 
my  hand  came  in  contact  with 
my  torch.      I  pressed  the  catch 
and  it  lit  up  the  remains  of  our 
gallery  and  the  sappers. 

I  never  want  to  experience 
anything  like  it  again — death 
desolation  and  doom  all  around. 
The  sticky  something  was  the 
top  of  a  man's  skull.  I  screamed 
out.  Nothing  answered  me  but 
a  shower  of  dirt.  I  was  alone 
with  darkness  and  the  dead, 
the  dead  could  not  hurt  me  but 
the  darkness  I  did  fear. 

I  soon  realized  that,  if  I  were 
going  to  do  anything,  I  would 
have  to  do  it  at  once,  so  I  com- 
menced a  rolling  motion  with 
my  body.  After  about  twenty 
minutes  of  this  painful  activity 
I  was  able  to  wriggle  free. 

EXPLORED   carefully  and 

I  slowly  and  found   I  was  in 

the  main  gallery  which  was 
very  much  "crumped."  In  the 
course  of  my  search  I  came  on 
a  few  arms  and  legs,  all  that 
remained  of  what  had  been 
probably  as  fine  a  sample  of 
♦  men  as  were  ever  on  the  Wes- 
tern battle  front. 
I  then  felt  hopeless  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  cried  as  if 
I  were  an  infant.  Finally,  however,  I 
collected  my  wits  and  groped  my  way  in 
the  opposite  direction,  only  to  be  abruptly 
stopped  by  a  wall  of  loose  dirt — I  was 
buried  alive!  My  next  few  moments  were 
spent  in  a  condition  bordening  on  insan- 
ity.   I  shrieked  and  yelled  and  beat  on  the 


walls  of  earth  in  a  frenzy.  I  clawed 
frantically  at  the  damp  bounds  of  my 
prison  and  in  time  my  efforts  served  the 
necessary  purposes  of  quieting  me  down. 
And  then  I  started  to  crawl  back  to  where 
I  had  been  in  the  first  place. 

My  head  suddenly  came  in  contact  with 
a  timber  which  had  fallen  down  diagon- 
ally. I  swore  vigorously.  That  broke  the 
spell,  I  realized  that  I  had  got  a  hold  on 
myself  again.  So  I  sat  down  and  began  to 
think  over  my  position  more  or  less  calm- 
ly. I  reasoned  out  that  our  other  work 
parties  would  know  of  the  explosion  and 
would  try  to  find  out  if  there  were  any 
person  alive.  I  crawled  into  the  listen- 
ing pocket  and  found  that  it  was  intact. 
It  was  at  right  angles  to  the  force  of  the 
explosion — a  fact  which  accounted  for  my 
escape  from  the  fate  of  my  comrades.  On 
the  sills,  or  floor,  was  my  G  phone.  I  put 
it  on  and  listened :  I  could  detect  a  crack- 
ling sound,  due  to  disintegration  of  the 
soil  after  the  explosion:  then,  joy  of  joys, 
I  heard  two  knocks  followed  by  three 
sharper  ones — the  miner's  knock,  some- 
times known  as  Kentish  fire.  I  replied 
and  listened  again;  and  got  the  signal 
back  "Coming  through." 

T  STARTED  to  claw  with  my  hands  at 
■*■  the  face  of  the  pocket  and  I  very  soon 
had  a  pile  of  dirt  that  was  going  to  cut 
me  off  from  the  main  gallery.  I  went 
back  and  got  some  sand  bags.  Then  I 
noticed  a  change  coming  over  me;  my 
head  was  aching  and  I  felt  very  big  about 
the  hand's  and  feet.  This  was  due  to  car- 
bon monoxide  poisoning  from  the  ex- 
plosion. If  the  relief  party  did  not  break 
through  soon  I  knew  it  would  be  too  late. 

I  started  to  fill  the  bags,  but  my  hands 
and  fingers  seemed  like  bunches  of 
bananas.  I  could  hear  by  this  time  the 
other  party  with  my  ear;  they  were  evi- 
dently boring.  Would  they  be  quick 
enough?  It  got  very  warm  and  comfort- 
able and  I  did  not  seem  to  mind  how  long 
they  were  as  long  as  they  would  let  me 
sleep.  I  knew  I  was  going  off  in  a  sleep 
which  would  be  fatal,  and  the  thought  of 
death,  when  life  was  so  close  at  hand, 
stimulated  me  to  make  another  effort.  I 
crawled  to  the  face  of  the  listening  pocket 
and  started  to  scratch  at  the  soil.  Then 
I  tried  filling  more  sand  bags.  How  long 
this  went  on,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  sud- 
denly felt  another  shower  of  dirt  and 
something  hit  me  in  the  face.  There  was 
a  clank  of  metal,  and  then  a  rush  of  cold 
air,  the  rescue  party  had  got  a  bore-hole 
through  to  me.  I  heard  the  eight  inch 
auger  being  withdrawn,  then  a  voice  said: 

"Who's  there?" 

I  shouted  back:  "Me.  For  God's  sake 
get  me  out!" 

Then  down  the  hole  came  something.  I 
reached  out  feebly  and  felt  a  hose.  Then 
came  a  piff-paff  of  air  and  I  knew  that  the 
bellows,  which  I  had  formerly  instructed 
the  sergeant  to  get,  were  playing  their 
part  in  keeping  me  alive. 

In  about  one  hour  I  crawled  out  to  the 
rescue  party.  The  officer  of  the  previ- 
ous shift  greeted  me  with  the  anxious 
query: 

"Did  he  get  any  of  you?" 

"All  but  me." 

"Good  God !    Seven  of  the  best  gone." 

The  sergeant  standing  by  said:  "Oh; 
well,  sir,  it's  all  in  the  day's  work — could 
the  men  have  a  tot  of  rum?"  I  do  not 
remember  if  the  answer  was  in  the  affirm- 
ative— doubtless  it  was — for  the  gallery 
began  to  tilt  and  everything  went  dark 
and  once  more  I  relapsed  into  un- 
consciousness. 
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The  next  thing  I  remember  was  opening 
my  eyes  to  the  glorious  sunlight  and  my 
batman,  my  brother  officer  and  the  ser- 
geant were  looking  at  me. 

"How  are  you  feeling,  Old  Top?" 

"As  if  I  were  going  to  die.  Thank  you 
very  much." 

"Are  you  past  rum?" 

"Try  me."    They  did — with  success. 

I  WAS  still  feeling  shaky  after  the 
effects  of  being  buried  and  was  decid- 
edly blue  for  some  of  my  best  men  were 
gone.  I  felt  like  reporting  sick.  I  could  at 
least  get  back  to  a  casualty  station  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  possibly  to  Blighty. 
I  tried  a  cigarette.  It  tasted  like  nothing 
on  earth  that  I  knew  of — absolutely  vile. 
So  I  threw  it  away  in  disgust.  I  heard 
someone  entering  my  quarters  and  then  a 
light  appeared.  I  looked  and  saw  that  it 
was  Major  Henry — the  O.C. 

He  lit  a  couple  of  candles  and  coming 
over  to  the  side  of  my  bunk,  took  hold  of 
my  wrist. 

••When  did  you  have  something  to  eat 
last?" 

"This  morning,  sir,  before  it  happened." 
"Now,  old  man,  get  hold  of  yourself, 
I'll  call  your  batman." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  could  hear  the 
thrum  thrum  of  the  Primus  stove  at  work. 
The  O.C.  looked  at  me  sharply. 

"Tilly,  you  have  had  a  bad  time  but 
you  have  no  bones  broken.  I  can  have  you 
evacuated  if  you  like  but  I  would  rather 
have  you  stay  on.  Those  boys  have  to  be 
avenged,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  get  back  at  the  Boche.  We 
havo  lost  some  men  but  remember  that 
this  is  war,  and  you  can't  make  omelettes 
without  breaking  eggs.  If  every  little 
setback  we  have  is  going  to  take  the  heart 
out  of  us,  we  may  as  well  quit.  Just  re- 
member that  at  present  not  one  hundred 
yards  away  there  are  some  Huns  laughing 
up  their  sleeves  because  they  'got  us.'  The 
boys  that  are  gone  have  to  be  paid  for. 
Will  you  collect?" 

I  felt  so  mean  that  I  was  ashamed  of 
myself  and  nearly  forgot  about  my  head- 
ache. 

"I'll  be  ready  next  shift,  sir." 
"Good!       Remember,  don't  get  windy, 
get  the  Hun."     After  we  have  eaten  we 
will  go  and  look  at  the  damage  done." 

Then  my  batman  arrived  with  two 
plates  of  beef  steak,  fried  potatoes  and 
canned  peas.  I  started  picking  at  mine, 
Lut  soon  I  was  wondering  what  was  going 
to  follow.  It  is  quite  .true  that  eating  and 
fighting  only  want  a  beginning.  The 
"afterwards"  consisted  of  some  canned 
apricots,  canned  cream  and  coffee.  The 
war  wasn't  so  bad  after  all. 

WE  got  out  into  the  front  line  trench 
and  walked  along  in  the  darkness, 
stumbling  into  gaps  in  the  duck  boards. 

"St!  Keep  still." 

A  very  bright  light  shot  up  into  the 
night,  hissing  on  until  it  burst  with  a  pop 
about  fifty  feet  above  our  trenches,  illum- 
inating the  landscape  and  showing  the 
bowed  heads  of  working  and  carrying 
parties  interspersed  between  the  splin- 
tered remains  of  what  had  once  been  trees. 

We  stumbled  along  to  C  Sap.  Here  we 
discovered  some  infantry  men  huddled 
just  inside  the  entrance. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"Well,  get  out  and  do  something  quick. 
You  know  very  well  you  are  forbidden  the 
saps.  They  are  to  be  used  by  Tunnellers 
only.  Now  get  along  and  don't  let  me 
catch  you  again." 

The  poor  tired  fellows  scrambled   out 


and  wandered  off  to  find  a  vacant  piece  of 
firing  step  on  which  to  stretch  their  weary 
limbs.  We  could  hear  them  muttering 
something  about  "bleedin'  underground 
larncers." 

The  O.C.  led  the  way  down  the  steps. 
I  shuddered  as  we  passed  through  the 
deserted  galleries  for  the  air  was  stickier 
and  damper  than  ever  and  the  whole  place 
seemed  to  advertise  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  tomb.  We  crawled  through  into  the 
hole  where  I  had  been  buried  and  made 
our  way  to  the  spot  where  the  explosion 
had  occurred. 

OUR  lights  picked  out  the  wreckage  and 
above  all  I  noticed  two  legs  sticking 
out  at  an  impossible  angle.  The  O.C. 
caught  hold  of  one  and  moved  it.  The 
sound  was  distressing — splintered  bones 
grating. 

"Don't  do  that,  sir,  please,  I'll  get  a 
party  in  to  clean  it  up." 

"I  don't  know  that  it  matters." 
"What  shall  I  do,  sir?" 
"Bag  it  up,   about  ten   feet  in   depth. 
Now  we'll  go  back  to  the  dugout.    I  want 
you  to  get  the  carpenter  to  make  a  cross 
and  then  you  write  the  men's  names  on  it 
with  their  numbers  and  put  underneath 
'killed  in  action'  and  bury  it  with  them." 
"All  right,  sir." 

We  got  back  to  our  dugout  and  met  two 
of  the  other  officers.  "Anything  to  re- 
port?" 

"No,  sir,  except  that  there  are  occa- 
sional sounds  in  B  sap." 

The  O.C.  flashed  a  look  at  the  speaker. 
"Ah!  I  thought  so.     Clear  the  men  out 
and  get  your  two  best  listeners  in  there." 
"'Yes,  sir." 

He  left  us  to  walk  on  to  the  next 
works  at  Hooge,  a  matter  of  two  miles, 
from  there  to  the  Redan,  and  so  on  right 
round  our  system. 

What  a  man  our  O.C.  was !  Of  command- 
ing personality,  a  born  leader  with  an 
indomitable  will,  I  have  known  him  to  go 
for  three  days  without  food  and  five  days 
without  =!eep  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
he  was  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  just  got  up 
and  finished  breakfast.  His  brain  always 
worked  with  lightning-like  rapidity  and 
he  was  gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
deduction.  He  seemed  able  to  tell  exactly 
where  the  Hun  was,  and  what  he  was 
doing.  Henry  is  still  alive  and  going 
strong.  Now  that  tunnelling  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past,  he  is  a  D.S.O.  and  a 
colonel  of  one  of  the  crack  Imperial  regi- 
ments. 

1GOT  back  to  my  dugout  and  threw  my- 
self down  on  my  bunk.  The  signallers 
were  busy  in  the  next  dugout,  tuning  up 
their  buzzers  and  with  this  music  in  my 
ears  I  gradually  faded  away  into  the  land 
of  nod.  I  awakened  at  5.20  a.m.  by  my 
watch,  and  got  up.  A  messenger  came 
in  from  the  signallers,  and  handed  in  a 
slip — "O.C.  Blighty.  Ajax  condor  fly 
AAA  Able  Fred  Apple.  O.C.  Stone."  It 
was  a  code  message  from  Henry.  I 
deciphered  it  and  read  the  result  out  to 
my  fellow  officers. 

"Something  doing,  Old  Top." 

"And  soon  too." 

We  picked  out  a  party  of  six  men,  col- 
lected two  torpedoes,  three  cans  of  am- 
monal, an  eight-inch  auger  and  ten  rods 
— and  then  started  for  B  sap. 

About  twenty-five  feet  up  the  gallery 
a  candle  light  showed  two  forms  crouch- 
ing over  in  the  listening  posts.  As  we 
approached,  the  two  listeners  looked  up 
towards  us,  their  foreheads  wrinkled  and 
eyes  opened,  not  so  much  as  in  surprise, 
but  more  as  if  in  protest  at  our  having 


disturbed  them  in  their  vigils.  The 
smaller  of  the  two  men,  Angus  by  name, 
got  up  on  his  knees  as  we  approached  and, 
when  I  got  besides,  he  handed  me  the  ear 
piece  of  his  G  phone  and  whispered: 

"We'll  be  shaking  hands  with  him  in  a 
few  hours,  sir." 

I  put  on  the  ear  clips,  Clomp!  Clomp! 
Clomp,  clomp,  clomp!  I  took  the  G  phone 
off  and  listened,  I  could  hear  the  sound 
ever  so  slightly  with  my  ear,  but  still  it 
was  there,  just  as  if  I  were  inside  a  brick 
building  with  very  thick  walls  and  some- 
one was  hitting  the  outside  with  a  hard 
wooden  mallet.  The  Boche  was  working 
on  the  face  with  great  speed,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  he  was  about  the  same 
level  and  to  the  right.  Was  he  coming 
towards,  parallel  with,  or  past  us?  Time 
would  show.  But  that  time  had  not  to  be 
wasted. 

THE  boring  party  arrived  and  it  was 
but  the  space  of  ten  minutes  before 
they  had  the  auger  at  work  and  the  first 
sandbag  filled.  The  auger  is  practically 
the  same  thing  as  a  post  digger  but  in- 
stead of  being  used  vertically  it  is  used 
horizontally. 

"Bingy" — my  fellow  officer — was  ar- 
ranging the  ammonal  containers,  placing 
them  ready  for  use.  I  beckoned  him  to  me. 

"Send  a  wire  in  code  to  the  O.C,  tell 
him  'Enemy  working  to  the  right  of  B 
sap.  Heard  with  the  naked  ear.  Am  get- 
ting ready  to  load,  will  not  fire  till  abso- 
lutely necessary — wire  approval,  O.C. 
Blighty.' " 

"All  right.    How  about  the  front  line?" 

"I  was  coming  to  that.  Go  to  the  O.C. 
trenches  and  tell  him  enough  to  get  his 
'wind  up.'  Make  him  hustle.  Tell  him 
you  are  going  to  blow  the  Hun  and  he 
must  hold  his  line  very  light  for  three 
hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  B  sap.  Tell 
him  to  have  bombers  ready  in  case  the 
Hun  gets  by  us.  Pile  it  on  good  and  thick. 
I  don't  want  a  lot  of  them  hanging  around 
the  sap  head,  for  if  the  observer  at  Hill  60 
spots  a  crowd  he  will  immediately  start  a 
'strafe' — you  know." 

"All  right,  Old  Bean,  I'll  pile  the  agony 
on."    And  he  disappeared. 

BY  this  time  the  boring  party  had  got 
their  hole  in  ten  feet.  I  stopped  theni 
and  decided  that  they  had  gone  far 
enough.  The  Hun  could  be  heard  much 
plainer  now.  About  this  time  a  new  ar- 
rival appeared  in  the  form  of  Captain 
Barker.  He  was  a  typical  miner,  a  short 
and  thick-set  man  with  an  eye  like  a  hawk. 
He  had  a  very  determined  mouth;  but  it 
was  a  good  natured  one  when  he  smiled — • 
which  was  only  on  rare  occasions. 

"Good  morning." 

"Is  it?" 

"Something  doing,  eh?" 

"Quite." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"To  the  right,  coming  this  way." 

He  listened  for  about  a  minute,  then 
asked:      "How  far  do  you  estimate  him?" 

"About  twelve  feet." 

"He  was — but  now?" 

I  listened  intently — I  could  hear  the 
Boche  talking  plainly.  Then  there  was 
a  tapping  of  wood  on  wood,  they  were 
putting  in  a  sett  or  framework  of  timber 
with  which  the  galleries  are  lined.  Then 
work  was  continued  by  them.  Clomp! 
Clomp!  Clomp!  Then  patter,  patter,  as  of 
the  snow  sliding  off  a  roof  and  falling — it 
was  the  loosened  dirt  dropping.  Then  we 
could  hear  their  shovels  scraping  on  the 
timbers,  as  thev  lifted  up  the  dirt  to  bag 
it.  This  was  followed  by  a  few  dull  thuds. 
They  were  bumping  the  nearly  full  sand- 
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bags  to  compress  the  material, 
started  work  again. 

"Put  all  lights  out,"  I  whispered. 


They 


HPHE  Boche  was  within  two  feet  of  us. 
*■  Only  a  thin  wall  of  sand  separated  us 
and  this  might  be  broken  at  any  moment. 
We  had  the  advantage  if  there  was  going 
to  be  a  scrap  in  that  we  were  expecting 
him  and  he  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
our  immediate  presence. 

Captain  Barker  and  myself  were  lying 
with  our  faces  towards  the  bore  hole.  He 
whispered  back  to  the  men :  "Get  back  to 
the  steps  till  you  are  signalled — three 
flashes — then  one  of  you  crawl  quietly 
up." 

With  the  slight  noise  of  their  clothing 
brushing  against  the  timbers  they  left  us. 
The  noise  of  the  enemy's  workers  grew 
much  louder.  Suddenly  there  was  a  splat- 
ter and  a  scrunching,  then  a  rush  of  cold 
air — he  had  broken  through  into  our  bore 
hole! 

We  heard  his  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  then  silence  for  probably  half  a 
minute,  but  it  seemed  ages  before  there 
was  another  movement.  It  came  at  last. 
A  light  flickered.  He  got  an  electric 
torch  at  work. 

Our  bore  hole  was  only  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  not  big  enough  for  him  to  in- 
vestigate our  gallery  thoroughly.  The 
torch  came  through  the  bore  hole.  We 
dared  not  move,  I  looked  over  at  Barker 
and  he  grinned.  I  put  my  hand  down 
gently  to  draw  my  revolver,  but  when  he 
frowned,  I  kept  still.  The  light  was 
withdrawn.  There  was  silence  again. 
Then  something  started  to  move  and  by 
the  slight  light  filtering  through  the  bore 
hole  I  saw  a  hand,  a  forearm,  I  watched  it 
with  fascination.  It  was  grimy  with  dirt. 
It  wandered  around,  clawing  at  the  empty 
air,  then  it  moved  towards  Barker,  stop- 
ped, and  came  back  towards  me,  closer 
and  closer.  I  flattened  down  still  more — - 
it  passed  over  my  face  but  did  not  touch 
me,  but  it  came  so  close  that  I  could  feel 
its  warmth.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
the  hand  did  touch  me,  the  owner  would 
rue  it,  for  I  would  lay  hold  with  my  teeth. 
I  bared  them  ready  for  it.  Then  there  was 
a  sudJen  disturbance  in  the  enemy's  gal- 
lery, a  voice  commanding,  and  the  hand 
was  withdrawn.  More  guttural  talking. 
I  heard  plainly:  "Ya,  Herr  Leutnant 
Hartzenberg." 

Then  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  face.  It  was 
that  of  a  typical  "squarehead,"  fair  and 
pale,  but  the  one  thing  I  noticed  particu- 
larly in  that  brief  glance  was  the  animal- 
like  eyes,  cruel,  cunning  and  close  to- 
gether. I  don't  know  if  either  of  us  made 
any  movement  or  not,  but  the  next  instant 
there  was  a  flash  and  report.  Herr 
Leutnant  had  fired  his  Luger  pistol 
through  the  bore  hole.  My  ears  sang  and 
my  eyes  refused  to  see  anything  but  a  dull 
green  mist.  Barker  caught  hold  of  my 
hand  and  squeezed  it  and  I  returned  his 
pressure,  indicating  that  each  was  all 
right. 

The  enemy  started  to  move  away  up  his 
gallery,  presumably  to  hold  a  confab. 
Barker  whispered:  "Come  on,  Tilly, 
now's  our  chance." 

We  crawled  down  the  gallery,  and 
Barker  flashed  his  lamp  three  times.  He 
had  given  the  signal,  we  were  going  to 
fight. 

'"pHE  chances  now  were  equal.  I  saw 
*■  Sergeant  Evans  starting  to  come. 
"Bring  all  your  men,"  Barker  ordered. 
He  came  on  followed  by  Angus,  Smith  and 
J'Bingy." 

I  took  hold  of  a  torpedo  and  rammed  it 


home  into  the  bore  hole,  which  had  reach- 
ed to  nine  inches  in  depth  before  it  was 
broken  by  the  enemy's  work.  Barker 
came  with  two  fifty  pounds  cans  of  am- 
monal, and  placed  this  alongside  the  bore 
hole,  tnen  two  more  on  top  of  them — the 
first  part  was  done. 

Crouching  we  started  to  pile  the  sand- 
bags. Two  rows  had  been  placed  when 
we  heard  the  enemy  party  returning. 
There  was  a  clanking  of  metal — cans  of 
westphalite !  He  was  going  to  blow  too. 
It  was  to  be  a  case  of  Canadians  and 
ammonal  against  Huns  and  westphalite. 
We  threw  discretion  to  the  winds  as  far 
as  being  silent  was  concerned,  and  started 
to  heave  in  bags  as  they  had  never  been 
heaved  before.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and 
timed  the  work.  In  seven  minutes  we  had 
six  feet  tamped;  a  hundred  and  eight 
sand-bags  in  place — approximately  five 
thousand,  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  enemy  was  working  with  great 
vigor.  We  could  hear  directions  being 
shouted  and  the  bump  bump  of  his  bags 
being  driven  home.  Angus  was  beside  me 
and  said  with  a  grin,  "Heinie'll  lose  his 
rum  ration  if  he's  not  careful,  sir." 

I  told  him  to  shut  up  and  get  back  ten 
feet.  Here  we  started  tamping  again. 
This  air  chamber  between  was  to  act  as  a 
pneumatic  cushion,  for  the  charge  was 
fairly  big,  and  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able backfire.  As  the  enemy  was  tamping 
as  well,  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  for 
us  to  have  the  line  of  greatest  resistance 
in  our  gallery. 

/^N  we  worked,  sand-bag  after  sand-bag. 
^^  Our  arms  ached,  the  sweat  pouring 
down  our  faces,  necks  and  bodies;  sand 
and  grime  settled  on  us  and  formed  a 
paste.  It  got  into  our  eyes,  into  our 
months.  Tasting  salt,  our  mouths  became 
dry  but  still  we  didn't  have  time  to  remedy 
it.  I  saw  that  the  fuse  leads  were  not  dis- 
placed.    Barker  from  time  to  time  tested 


them  and  found  that  the  circuits  were  in- 
tact. If  they  were  destroyed  we  had  still 
one  more  chance — that  was  the  time  fuse 
from  the  torpedo,  a  little  white  cord  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I 
watched  that  as  a  mother  does  her  sick 
child.  Another  six  feet  was  completed 
but  we  kept  on.  Every  sandbag  meant 
another  degree  of  safety. 
.  Smith  growled  out,  "What  a  job  at  a 
dollar  ten  a  day!" 

Angus  smiled  sweetly  and  murmured 
through  his  parched  lips,  "But  think  of 
the  rum." 

Neither  of  them  said  any  more.  "Bingy" 
panted  out  a  few  lines  of  a  popular  min- 
ing song — 

I  asked  him  how  much  he  paid: 

He  said  a  dollar  a  ton: 

I  said  to  hell  with  the  man  who  works, 

I'd  rather  be  a  bum. 
And  then  he  grinned  his  awful  grin.    It 
irritated  me;  would  the  job  never  cease? 
Then  we  all  seemed  to  get  our  second  wind. 
We  l-edoubled  our  efforts  and  at  last  we 
were  finished.    Another  ten  feet  had  been 
tamped;   Barker  tested  the  leads  again. 
They  were  all  right. 
"Clear  out  all  now." 
Nobody  seemed  to  want  to  go,  but  they 
turned    and    walked    towards   the    steps, 
their   breath   coming  in   pants  and   sobs. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps,  Angus  turned  and 
said:    "When  do  we  get  our  rum,  sir?" 
"After  we've  blown.     Now  get  on  out." 
I  believe  on  Judgment  Day  he  will  ask 
for  an  issue  of  the  above-mentioned  fluid 
before  he  answers  for  his  sins,  and  I'm 
certain    that   after   the   interrogation   is 
over  he'll  ask  for  another. 

Bingy  inquired  if  there  was  anything 
for  him  to  do. 

"Yes.     Go  up  to  the  front  line  and  see 
if  it  craters." 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  by  this 
means  we  would   be   able  to   see   if  the 
Continued  on  page  63. 


The  Modern  Dairy  Cow 

Are  We  Realizing  the  Greatness  of  Dairy  Production  as  a  Food 

Factor? 

By  Prof.  H.  H.  Dean 


'THE  modern  dairy  cow  is  a  product  of 
-*■  the  forces  of  evolution  and  mutation. 
Under  natural  conditions  the  cow  gives 
sufficient  milk  to  start  her  offspring  on 
the  journey  of  life  and  then  "dries  up." 
By  steady  persistence  in  the  principles  of 
evolution,  man  has  developed  the  modern 
cow  to  such  a  point  that  records  of  30,000 
lbs.  milk  and  1,000  lbs.  milk-fat  are  made 
in  one  year.  Records  of  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  800  lbs.  fat  are  quite  common.  In 
the  last  report  (No.  10)  of  the  Canadian 
Record  of  Performance  there  are  181 
cows  and  heifers  representing  four  breeds 
of  cattle  which  have  official  records  of 
over  10,000  lbs.  milk  in  the  year  covered 
by  the  report.  There  are  192  cows  and 
heifers  reported  as  having  produced  400 
lbs.  milk-fat  and  over,  during  the  year.  In 
one  breed,  every  mature  animal  reported 
gave  over  400  lbs.  milk-fat;  and  in  the 
heifer  classes,  over  fifty  per  cent,  were  in 
the  400  lbs.  and  over  class.  In  one  of  the 
other  breeds,  a  cow  is  reported  with  over 
27,000  lbs.  milk  in  the  year  and  over  800 
lbs.  milk-fat,  which  is  equal  to  over  950 
lbs.  of  butter.  If  made  into  cheese,  this 
cow's  milk  would  have  produced  over  one 
ton  of  cheese.  If  one  quart  of  milk  be 
equal  in  food  value  to  one  pound  of  beef, 


then  the  11,000  quarts  of  milk  produced 
by  this  cow  would  be  equal  in  food  value 
to  nearly  fourteen  carcases  of  beef  weigh- 
ing 800  lbs.  each.  This  seems  like 
romance,  yet  scientific  investigation 
would  indicate  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
modern  long-range-production  dairy  cow 
is  equal  to  from  ten  to  fourteen  steers  in 
producing  human  food. 

Let  us  look  at  this  production  from  an- 
other angle.  The  800  lbs.  milk-fat  would 
produce,  as  we  have  indicated,  over  one 
ton  of  cheese.  Scientists  tell  us  that  a 
pound  of  cheese  is  equal  to  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  beef;  the  ton  of  cheese 
would  therefore  equal  two  and  one-half 
tons  of  beef  which  would  equal  six  beef 
carcasses  weighing  800  lbs.  each;  in  addi- 
tion there  would  be  over  ten  tons  of  by- 
product in  the  form  of  whey,  which  would 
produce  over  60  pounds  of  whey  butter 
worth  $25,  and  still  leave  enough  whey 
to  produce  about  400  lbs.  gain  in  pigs 
worth  about  $80.  On  a  cheese  basis,  then 
we  have  a  ton  of  cheese  worth  $500,  whey 
butter  worth  $25,  and  pork  worth  $80, 
making  a  little  over  $600  as  the  value  of 
this  cow's  milk  for  the  year.  If  made  into 
butter,  its  value  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $400  for  the  butter,  which,  to- 
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gether  with  skimmilk  and  buttermilk 
worth  about  $100,  makes  a  total  of  $500. 
If  the  milk  were  sold  by  the  quart  retail, 
at  8  cents,  it  would  net  nearly  $900;  if 
sold  wholesale,  at  $2.50  per  100  lbs.,  it 
would  net  nearly  $700.  We  thus  see  that 
cows  capable  of  producing  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  over  in  a  year,  are  by  far  the  great- 
est human  food  producers  on  a  farm,  and 
incidentally  are  money-makers. 

If  the  foregoing  be  true,  someone  asks, 
why  don't  farmers  keep  more  cows  and 
increase  their  herds,  as  statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  cows  in  Canada  has 
remained  about  stationary  for  some 
years?  There  must  be  some  good  reasons 
why  farmers  do  not  increase  the  number 
of  cows  kept  on  Canadian  farms.  Let  us 
look  briefly  at  the  question. 

The  first  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
cows  tend  to  revert  to  their  natural  milk- 
flow  of  1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  milk  per  year, 
and  will  do  this  unless  continually  pressed 
forward.  The  giving  of  a  large  flow  of 
milk  is  an  "acquired  characteristic," 
which,  scientists  tell  us,  is  easily  lost. 
Scanty  feed,  poor  care  and  general 
neglect  will  cause  dairy  animals  to  lose 
the  power  of  giving  milk  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  from  three  to  five  generations,  in 
which  case  the  owner  is  nearly  back  to  the 
starting-point  where  improvement  began 
and  the  work  has  to  be  nearly  all  done 
over  again.  Because  of  this  fact  many 
men  who  have  paid  "fancy  prices"  for 
pure-bred  stock,  and  then  neglected  them, 
have  been  sorely  disappointed.  Such 
men  might  far  better  stick  to  common  or 
grade  cattle  where  the  risks  are  far  less 
than  with  registered  stock  of  high-record 
possibilities. 

The  second  point  to  bear  in  mind  is, 
that  the  sire  influences  the  milking  quality 
of  the  heifers  more  than  does  the  dam  or 
cow.  This  fact  partly  explains  why  pro- 
gress is  so  slow  in  the  improvement  of  the 
milking  qualities  of  dairy  herds.  Bulls 
of  known  marked  milk-improving  quality 
are  very  expensive  to  buy,  hence  the  aver- 
age breeder  of  cows  feels  obliged  to  use 
cheaper  grades  of  sires — in  some  cases, 
animals  of  no  particular  breeding  or 
what  are  commonly  known  as  "scrubs";  or 
bulls  of  beef-breeding.  The  writer  saw 
about  a  year  ago  a  herd  of  dairy  cows 
being  driven  along  the  "Brock  Road" 
which  runs  through  the  College  Farm,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bull  of  the  "Dairy  Type."  The 
owner  informed  me  that  he  was  moving  to 
a  dairy  farm  near  Hamilton,  Ont.  The 
herd  was  a  mixture  of  nearly  every, 
breed  under  the  sun,  and  to  cap  all,  he 
was  using  a  bull  that  would  cause  his 
herd  to  retrograde  so  fast  in  milk  pro- 
duction, that  if  he  continued  his  course 
for  ten  years  his  cows  would  be  back  to 
the  original  type  and  milk-flow  in  one 
decade. 

This  question  is  so  important  that  the 
time  has  probably  come  when  the  use  of 
grade  dairy  sires  should  be  prohibited  by 
legislation  and  strong  measures  should  be 
adopted  whereby  every  dairy  farmer  in 
Canada  may  have  the  service  of  a  pure- 
bred animal  of  his  favorite  breed  at  small 
cost.  Dairy  farmers  are  themselves  tak- 
ing up  this  matter  and  forming  associa- 
tions which  purchase  the  very  best 
animals  at  comparatively  small  expense 
to  each  individual  in  the  association.  By 
the  adoption  of  what  is  called  "community 
breeding"  whereby  practically  all  the 
farmers  in  a  neighborhood  agree  to  raise 
one  breed  of  cattle  only,  and  by  forming 
groups  of  breeders  with  50  to  100  cows  in 
each  group,  and  exchanging  the  bulls  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years  to  prevent 
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The  Best  Gas   Engine 
to  Buy 


"THERE  is  no  economy  in  buying  an  engine  that  h  going 
to  require  frequent  repairs  and  that  is  likely  to  balk  jutt  at 
the  time  you  need  most  to  use  it. 

The  wise  man  considers  service,  reliability  and  durability 
first,  and  price  second.  Selected  on  this  basis,  the  ALPHA 
is  the  logical  engine  to  choose,  because  it  is  the  simplest  and 
most  durable  in  construction  and  the  most  reliable  in  opera- 
tion. It  runs  smoothly  and  powerfully  on  a  minimum  con- 
sumption of  either  gasoline  or  kerosene,  and  operates  on  a 
simple  magneto  without  the  use  of  any  batteries. 

It  is  so  simple  that  a  woman  or  a  boy  can  start  and 
operate  it,  and  the  sensitive  governor,  which  acts  the  instant 
there  is  the  slightest  variation  in  the  load,  insures  steady  run- 
ning without  any  waste  of  fuel. 

Before  you  put  any  money  into  a  gas  engine,  investigate 
the  ALPHA — and  remember  that  the  man  who  buys  the 
best  is  never  sorry. 

Ask  for  catalogue,  prices  and  complete  information.   Made  in  twelve 

sizes,  IJ4  to  28  H.  P.     Each  furnished  in  stationary,  semi-portable 

or  portable  style,  and  with  hopper  or  tank  cooled  cylinder. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY 
SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  and  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos.     Alpha 
Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and  Rutterworkcrs.    Cata- 
logues of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

Montreal        Peterboro        Winnipeg        Vancouver 


— It's  a    Tough    Job 

this  getting'out  of  a'sticky,  perspiry,  old  style  work  shirt  and 
quite  often  it   "splits"    and    "tears'" 
under  the  strain. 


COAT  SHIRTS 


„ BRAND 


will  eliminate  this  exasperat- 
ing performance  and  for 
wearing  qualites  they  will 
outlast  two  other  shirts. 
Strongly  stitched  at  every 
seam,  tailored  to  measure, 
made  of  the  very  best  drills 
and  chambrays  in  blue ; 
black ;  black  with  white  pin 
stripe;  indigo  and  khaki 
colors.  None  but  the  best 
of  materials  and  fast  dies 
used  —  thoroughly  made 
throughout. 

jH'ERE'S  OUR  GUARANTEE- 
Every  gament  is  so  thoroughly 
made  that  you  and  your  local  dealer  are  the  final  judges.  We. 
back  our  goods  to  him  this  way — if  he  says  "replace  your  gar- 
ment,"   we   do    so— at    his    word. 

Ask    your    dealer    for    "Railroad    Signal"    Shirts. 
If  he  does   not   have   them,    write  us    direct.      We   have   a 
FREE   illustrated   booklet  which   tells   all   about   "Railroad 
Signal"    and     "Great    Mogul"     Shirts    and    Overalls. 

The  Kitchen  Shirt  &  Overall  Co.,  Ltd., 
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Lulu   Keyes,    10333. 


A   cow   of   almost   perfect   Holstein   type. 
36.05   lbs. 


— Courtesy    of    Holstein     Association. 
A   7-day    record,    milk    785.4   lbs.,   butter 


"in-breeding"  and  also  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  valuable  animals  before  their  breeding 
worth  is  known — -this  system  would  place 
the  breeding  of  improved  dairy  stock  on 
a  sound  financial  basis  and  practically 
insure  improvement.  Under  the  present 
plan  the  great  bulk  of  farmers  are  not 
getting  forward  very  fast,  so  far  as  im- 
proving the  milking  quality  of  their  stock 
is  concerned.  The  20,000  lbs.  cow,  or  the 
800  lbs.  milk-fat  cow  are  dreams  which 
are  of  doubtful  reality  to  most  dairymen. 

Another  factor  that  has  tended  to  im- 
pede progress  in  developing  the  dairy 
cows  is  shortage  of  feed.  While  some 
parts  of  Canada  can  be  reasonably  sure 
of  plenty  of  feed  each  year,  there  are 
other  parts  where  feed  is  frequently  short, 
and  nearly  every  year  there  are  some 
places  where  cows  are  obliged  to  subsist  on 
more  or  less  scanty  rations  at  some  time 
of  the  year — if  not  in  summer,  then  in 
winter.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the  aver- 
age Canadian  cow-feeder  is  that  of  "hand- 
to-mouth,"  so  far  as  feed  supply  is  con- 
cerned. We  do  not  store  in  a  time  of 
plenty  for  a  time  of  scarcity.  Cows  are 
fed  on  a  "feast  or  a  famine"  plan.  What 
is  needed  for  better  results  is  some  method 
of  storing  supplies.  Whether  this  should 
be  a  Government  measure  or  one  of  indi- 
vidual concern  remains  to  be  settled. 
Possibly  a  combination  of  the  two  would 
best  serve  the  interests  of  dairymen.  Let 
the  dairy  farmer  conserve  and  store 
roughage  on  the  farm  in  the  form  of  hay, 
straw  and  silage,  and  have  the  Govern- 
ment store  concentrates  such  as  wheat 
bran,  oil-cake,  gluten,  cottonseed,  etc. 

This  leads  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  dairy  farmer  should  buy  his  concen- 
trates mixed  or  do  his  own  mixing.  The 
problem  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fertilizer 
question.  The  man  who  understands  fer- 
tilizers knows  what  he  wants,  and  can 
handle  a  shovel,  can  do  his  own  mixing 
and  save  money.  However,  the  majority 
of  farmers  prefer  to  have  the  mixing 
of  fertilizers  done  for  them.  We  may 
expect  similar  conditions  with  reference 
to  concentrated  feed  for  dairy  cows.  To 
the  man  who  knows  the  composition  of 


feeds  and  how  to  balance  rations  the  pro- 
blem of  mixing  feeds  on  the  farm  is  a 
comparatively  easy  one  to  solve.  But 
there  are  many  who  do  not  know  whether 
"protein"  refers  to  feeds  or  some  new 
breed  of  cattle,  and  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  "carbohydrate"  and  a  pig- 
pen. In  saying  this  we  are  not  casting 
any  reflections  on  the  ability  of  practical 
men  on  a  dairy  farm.  There  are  plenty  of 
scientists  who  know  all  about  making  bal- 
anced rations  for  cows  but  could  not  milk 
one,  even  if  their  life  depended  on  it.  It 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  society  that  unto 
every  man  and  woman  certain  work  is 
assigned  or  should  be  assigned  which 
they  can  do  best.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  of  life  is  to  find  out  what  we 
can  do  best  for  ourselves,  for  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  for  our  country. 


For  the  great  bulk  of  feeders  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
to  have  a  standard  feed,  the  composition  of 
which  is  guaranteed  and  the  price  of 
which  is  regulated  to  its  composition. 
While  this  is  true,  the  probabilities  are 
that  no  combination  of  commercial  feeds 
can  equal  those  which  are  largely  home 
grown.  It  is  rather  hard  to  beat  a  3 ;  3 ;  2 ; 
combination  of  oats  or  oats  and  barley, 
wheat  bran,  and  oil-cake  for  milk-feed- 
concentrates.  These  are  all  produced  on 
Canadian  farms,  though  the  two  latter 
are  by-products  in  the  manufacture  of 
more  important  articles  of  commerce — 
flour  and  linseed  oil. 

Another  hindrance  in  the  improvement 
of  dairy  stock  is  the  fact  that  so  few 
dairymen  keep  systematic  records  of  the 
milk  production  of  the  individual  cows  in 
the  herd.  They  know  the  bulk  returns 
from  condensery,  creamery  or  cheesery, 
but  if  asked  about  the  production  of  any 
one  cow,  they  are  at  a  loss.  Certain  cows 
are  known  as  "good"  cows  and  certain 
others  as  "poor"  ones,  but  how  "good,"  or 
how  "poor,"  they  do  not  know.  This  is 
where  the  mutation  theory  figures.  By 
this  theory  we  understand  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  normal  is  made,  the  re- 
sult being  what  is  known  in  science  as  a 
"sport"  or  "mutant."  Every  cow  that 
produces  milk  in  abnormally  large  quanti- 
ties is  a  "mutant."  The  wise  breeder  is 
continually  on  the  lookout  for  these  in  his 
herd.  Sometimes  these  animals  are  what 
de  Vries  calls  "fluctuations";  that  is,  they 
are  non-inherited  and  non-transmissible 
variations.  They  are  of  value  for  the  cow 
but  of  no  use  for  progeny.  The  breeder 
of  cows  has  then  to  be  on  the  lookout  not 
only  for  "mutants,"  but  he  must  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  will  be  useful 
in  building  up  his  herd.  This  can  be 
determined  only  by  breeding  the  "mut- 
ants" or  large  producers  to  males  of 
known  ancestry,  and  then  testing  their 
progeny.  It  is  a  long,  slow  process  but 
one  which  in  the  end  will  bring  its  re- 
ward in  large  producing  cows,  which  are 
the  most  economical  food  producers  known 
at  the  present  time. 

We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  "vitamins"  and  their  neces- 
sity for  proper  nourishment  and  develop- 
Continued  on  page  52. 


Lady   Pietje  Canary's  Jewel,   17314.     The  junior  3- 
year's  record  24,149.3  lbs.  m 


—Courtesy  of  Holstein  Association. 
year-old  which  made  a  phenomenal  record.  Has  a 
ilk  and   1,173.66   lbs.  butter. 
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Bags  for   Sale 

New     and     Second     Hand     Grain,     Potato, 
Chop,   Flour   Bags   for  sale   at   low   price*. 
Write    letting    us    know    your    require- 
ments   and    we    will    quote    you    prices. 
ELCO    BAG   &    WASTE    LIMITED 
65  Pearl  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


WE  BUY 
OLD   FALSE   TEETH 


Don't   matter  if   broken.    We   r 
actual  value   for  OLD  GOLD,    i 
DENTAL    GOLD.        We    Bend 
hold  foods  for  16  days   for   send 


Mazer's  Tooth  Specialties 

128       2007  So.  Sth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  Robert  Watson 


Other   questions   I   asked   bat   Mary    declined    to   answer 


WHEN  next  I  awoke  it  was  amid 
conflicting  sensations  of  pains  and 
pleasantness.  My  eyes  gradually 
took  in  my  surroundings.  Instead  of 
being  in  Heaven  or  the  other  place  of 
future  abode  as  I  fully  expected  to  be  I 
was  lying  on  my  own  bed,  in  my  own  room, 
in  a  semi-darkness. 

A  quiet,  shadowlike  form  was  flitting 
about.  I  followed  it  with  my  eyes  for  a 
while,  enjoying  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
know  that  I  was  watching  it.  Then  it 
tip-toed  toward  me  and  bent  over  me. 

All  my  doubts  and  fears  departed. 
After  all  I  was  in  Heaven;  for  Mary — 
the  Mary  I  so  loved — was  bending  over 
me,  crooning  to  me,  with  her  face  so  near, 
and  placing  her  cooling,  soothing  hand  on 
my  hot  brow. 

I  must  have  tried  to  speak,  for,  as  if 
far  away.  I  could  hear  her  enjoining  me 
not  to  talk,  but  just  lie  quiet  and  I  would 
soon  be  well. 

She  put  a  spoon  to  my  mouth  and,  sup 
by  sup,  something  warm,  good  and  reviv- 
ing slowly  found  its  way  down  my  throat. 

What  hard  work  it  was  opening  my 
lips!  What  a  dreadful  task  it  was  to 
swallow  and  how  heavy  my  feet  and  hands 
seemed!     so  heavy  I  could  not  lift  them. 

As  the  singing  voice  crooned  and  hush- 
ed me,  I  grew,  oh !  so  weary  of  the  labor 
of  swallowing  and  breathing  that  I  drop- 
ped away  again  into  glorious  slumberland. 

When  ag-ain  I  opened  my  eyes  it  was 
evening.  My  reading  lamp  was  burning 
dimly  on  a  table  near  by.     The  air  was 


warm  from  a  crackling  fire  in  the  stove. 
Someone  was  kneeling  at  my  bedside. 

I  looked  along  the  sheets  that  covered 
me. 

It  was  Mary. 

All  I  could  see  of  her  head  were  the 
coils  of  her  golden  hair,  for  she  had  my 
hand  in  both  her  own  and  her  face  was 
hidden  on  the  bed-spread.   I  could  hear 


SYNOPSIS 
TN  the  preceding  chapters  George  Bram- 
merton  tells  of  the  approaching  visit 
to  his  home  of  Lady  Rosemary  Granton  on 
the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  her 
betrothal  to  his  eldest  brother  Harry,  heir 
to   the   Earldom   of   Brammerton. 

George  learns  that  Harry  is  responsible 
for  the  betrayal  of  a  young  village  girl 
and  has  a  serious  quarrel  with  him  which 
results  in  their  fighting.  Harry  is  wounded 
and  the  Earl  banishes  George  from  home. 

George  emigrates  to  Canada  under  the 
name  of  George  Bremner  and  arriving  in 
Vancouver  secures  a  position  to  manage 
some  property  and  a  store  at  Golden  Cres- 
cent   Bay. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies,  Mary 
Grant  and  an  elderly  companion,  arrive 
to  spend  the  summer  at  a  house  on  some 
adjoining  property.  George  rescues  Mary 
from  drowning  and  their  acquaintance 
ripens  into  friendship,  and  from  friend- 
ship  into   love. 

George  gives  lessons  in  English  grammar 
to  Rita,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Andrew 
Clark,  a  neighboring  farmer,  thereby  incur- 
ring  the   enmity   of   Andrew's   son,   Joe. 

Meeting  George  in  the  forest.  Joe  Clark 
attacks  him.  A  fierce  fight  ensues  in 
which  both  combatants  fall  to  the  ground 
senseless,  striking  their  heads  against  the 
trunk    of   a   tree. 


her  voice  whispering  softly.  She  was 
praying.  She  repeated  my  name  ever  so 
often.  She  was  praying  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  live. 

From  that  moment  I  lived  and  grew 
stronger.  But  I  dared  not  move  in  case  I 
might  disturb  her. 

She  rose  at  last  and  bent  over  my 
bandaged  head.  She  scrutinized  my  face. 
As  she  leaned  closer  I  caught  the 
fragrance  of  her  breath  and  the  perfume 
of  her  hair.  And  then — God  forgive  me 
for  my  deceit!  although,  for  such  an 
ecstasy,  I  would  go  on  being  deceitful  to 
the  end  of  time — she  stooped  lower  and 
her  full,  soft,  warm  lips  touched  mine. 

I  raised  my  eyelids  to  her  blushing 
loveliness.  I  tried  to  smile,  but  she  put 
her  finger  up  demanding  silence.  She 
fed  me  again  and  new  strength  flowed 
through  my  veins. 

What  questions  I  asked  her  then!  How 
did  I  get  here?  What  day  of  the  week 
was  it?    Was  Joe  Clark  dead? 

"Hush,  hush!"  she  chided.  "You  must 
go  on  sleeping. 

"But  I  can't  sleep  forever.  Already  I 
have  been  asleep  for  years,"  I  complained 
feebly. 

"Hush  then,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

She  sat  down  by  my  bedside  and  I  lay 
still  and  quiet  as  she  went  over  what  she 
knew. 

"This  is  Saturday  evening.  I  found 
you,  lying  unconscious,  dead  as  I  thought, 
out  on  the  path,  as  I  went  for  fresh  water 
yesterday  morning.  I  brought  you  here. 
I  did  not  know  what  had  befallen  you.    I 
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was  afraid  you  had  been  set  upon  bv  the 
thieves  who  tried  to  rob  Jake  Meaghan; 
but  from  what  you  have  just  said  it  was 
Superintendent  Clark  who  attacked  you." 
I  nodded. 

"Was  he  not  lying  there  beside  me, 
dead?"  I  asked. 

"Hush!  There  was  no  one  near  you; 
but  the  place  looked  as  if  a  herd  of 
buffalo  had  thundered  over  it. 

I  was  puzzled,  but  I  tried  to  laugh  and 
the  attempt  hurt  me. 

"How  did  you  get  me  here?"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"Now!"  she  said,  "if  you  speak  again 
I  will  tell  you  nothing.  I  ran  home  for 
blankets.  I  got  two  poles  and  fixed  the 
blankets  to  these.  I  rolled  you  over  on  to 
my  improvised  stretcher  and  trailed  you 
here,  Indian  fashion.  It  was  easy  as 
easy.  Mrs.  Malmsbury  was  abed  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  her  just  then. 
Later,  when  I  got  you  here,  she  helped 
me  to  put  you  to  bed.  Oh !  I  am  so  glad 
that  man  did  not  murder  you." 

"But  it  would  not  have  been  murder, 
Mary,"  I  put  in.     "It  was  a  fair  fight." 

"But  why  should  two,  strong,  clean- 
living  young  men  want  to  fight?  Don't 
answer  me,  George,"  she  added  quickly, 
"for  I  am  merely  cogitating.  Men  are 
such  strange  animals  to  us  women." 

I  smiled. 

Other  questions  I  asked,  but  Mary  de- 
clined to  answer  and  I  had,  perforce,  to 
lie  still,  with  nothing  to  do  but  follow  her 
with  my  eyes  wherever  she  went. 

For  one  more  day  she  kept  me  on  my 
back,  bullying  me  and  tyrannizing  over 
me  when  I  felt  strong  enough  to  be  up 
and  about  my  business. 

Sometimes,  when  she  came  near  enough, 
I  would  lay  my  hand  over  hers.  She 
would  permit  the  caress  as  if  she  were 
indulging  a  spoiled  baby.  Sometimes  I 
would  lie  with  my  eyes  closed  in  the  hope 
that  she  might  be  tempted  to  kiss  me  as 
she  had  done  before;  but  Mary  Grant 
saw  through  the  pretence  and  declined  to 
become  a  paj-ty  to  it. 

The  Rev.  William  Auld  came  during  the 
early  afternoon  of  that  Sunday.  He  ex- 
amined my  bruises  and  contusions  with 
professional  brutality.  He  winked,  and 
ordered  me  up,  dressed  and  into  a  wicker 
chair,  for  the  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
rascal  that  I  was.  And,  God  bless  his 
kindly  old  heart!  he  told  Mary  I  might 
smoke  in  moderation. 

He  did  not  remain  long,  for  he  said  he 
had  been  called  to  attend  another  and  a 
very  urgent  case  of  a  malady  similar  to 
mine  at  Camp  No.  2. 

"Why!  that's  Joe  Clark's  Camp,"  I  said. 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact,"  said  he. 
"If  you  ask  any  more  questions  or  ven- 
ture any  more  information,  I  will  order 
you  back  to  bed  and  I  will  cancel  your 
smoking  permit." 

As  he  was  going  off  he  came  over  to  me 
and  whispered  in  my  ear: 

"Man!  I  would  give  something  for  the 
power  of  your  right  arm." 

All  the  remainder  of  that  afternoon 
Mary  read  to  me  as  I  browsed  in  an  easy 
chair  among  cushions  and  rugs,  stretch- 
ing first  one  leg  and  then  the  other,  test- 
ing my  arms,  trying  every  joint,  every 
finger  and  toe,  to  satisfy  myself  that  I 
was  still  George  Bremner,  complete  in 
every  detail. 

Just  as  Mary  was  preparing  to  say 
good-bye  to  my  little  place  late  that  same 
day — for  her  vigils  over  me  were  no 
longer  necessary— Rita  Clark  ran  in, 
flushed  with  hurried  rowing  and  laboring 
under  a  strong  excitement.  She  flashed 
defiance  at  Mary,  then  she  threw  herself 


Waltham  Watch 


A  GOOD  case  often  holds  a  watch  move- 
ment entirely  devoid  of  merit.  But 
this  shouldn't  be,  because  a  good 
movement  is  the  prime  essential  of  a  time- 
piece. The  Waltham  19  and  23  jewel 
movements,  cased  in  gold-filled  or  solid  gold 
of  various  weights,  form  the  ideal  combinat- 
ion of  beauty  in  exterior  and  complete 
reliability  of  mechanism.  Buy  your  watch 
on  the  reputation  of  the  maker — that's  the 
safe  way.  And  remember,  the  Waltham 
reputation  was  established  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  since  which  time  Waltham  move- 
ments have  earned  the  confidence  of  several 
succeeding  generations  of  exacting  watch 
buyers. 

Ask   your  jeweler  to  show  you  his  range  of  high- 
grade  Waltham  Watches. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


Look  for  this  Sign 

in  your  dealer's  window 

It  means  that  the  dealer  has 
something  exceptionally  good 
in  overalls. 

Buy  the  "Star"  Brand  onee  and 
you'll  be  so  pleased  with  the 
value  that  you'll  buy  it  again 
and  again. 

If    your    dealer    cannot    supply    you, 
write    us. 

The   J.   B.    Goodhue   Co.,    Limited 

ROCK  ISLAND,  QUEBEC 

Montreal: 

211  Drummond  Bldg. 


Ottawa: 

76  O'Connor  St. 


STAR  BRAND 

OVERALLS 

The 


FOR  SALE  HERE 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE. FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  -Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


JJAZOR       BLADES       SHARPENED       BY 
experts  —  Gillette,     35c     dozen ;     Ever- 
Ready,    25c.      Mail    to    Albert    Keen    Edge 
Co.,  180  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto.   (1st  rtf) 


>£g  PRIVATE  CHRISTMAS  GREETING 
^  Card  Sample  Book  free.  Men  and 
women  already  making  $5  up  daily  in 
spare  time.  Bradley-Garretsons,  Brant- 
ford.   Ont. 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE 
pOTSWOLDS— A  NUMBER  OF  BREED- 
ing    ewes    for    sale.      Ewe    lambs    and 
a    few    rams.      Write    Grasmere    Farm,    75 
Hampton    Ave..    Toronto. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
215  ACRES'  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply  Box 
C,  Farmers'  Magazine. 


EARN    AN    EXTRA    $5 

yOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you 
to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for  re- 
newal and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  15S  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


MORE     DOLLARS 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited.  Toronto, 
Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF        THIS        COLUMN 


at  my  feet  and   sobbed  as  if  her  little 
heart  would  break. 

I  put  my_  hand  on  her  head  and  tried 
to  comfort  her,  and,  when  I  looked  up 
again,  she  and  I  were  alone. 

"Rita,  Rita!"  I  admonished. 

"Oh !  no  one  told  me,"  she  wailed.  "And 
it  was  all  my  fault.  I  know  I  should  not 
have  come  when  Joe  was  that  way  about 
it.  If  he  had  killed  you!  Oh!  George, 
if  he  had  killed  you!" 

Her  eyes  were  red  from  weeping  and 
dread  still  showed  in  her  expressive  face. 

"There,  there,"  I  comforted.  "He  did 
not  kill  me,  Rita,  so  why  worry?  I  shall 
be  back  at  work  in  the  store  to-morrow, 
same  as  before.    Cheer  up,  little  girl." 

"But  nobody  at  the  camp  can  under- 
stand it,"  she  went  on  with  more  compo- 
sure. "They  all  knew  there  had  been  a 
fight.  They  were  sure  you  had  been 
killed,  for  nobody  ever  stands  up  against 
Joe  without  coming  down  harder  than  he 
does,  and  they  say  Joe  was  prettv  nearly 
done  for." 

"How  is  he  now?"  I  inquired,  inquisitive 
to  know  if  he  were  suffering  at  least  some 
of  what  I  had  suffered. 

"Mr.  Auld  came  in  as  I  left.  Joe's 
been  unconscious  for  two  days." 

"Good!"  I  exclaimed,  almost  in  delight. 

Rita's  face  expressed  a  chiding  her 
tongue  refused  to  give. 

"He  only  came  to  when  the  minister 
got  there  this  afternoon.  "Joe's  arm  is 
broken.  Two  of  his  ribs  are  stove  in. 
He's  bruised  and  battered  all  over.  Mr. 
Auld  says  the  hole  in  his  forehead  is  the 
serious  one.  Thinks  you  must  have  up- 
rooted a  tree  and  hit  him  with  it." 

I  laughed.  But  Rita  was  still  all  seri- 
ousness. 

"He'll  pull  through  all  right.  Minister 
says  he'll  be  out  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Says  it's  a  miracle  how  Joe  ever  got  back 
to  camp.  Must  have  crawled  to  the 
launch,  looked  after  the  engine  and  steer- 
ed all  the  way  himself,  and  him  smashed 
up  as  he  was.  Funny  he  didn't  come  over 
home.  Guess  he  didn't  want  any  of  us 
to  know  about  it.  They  found  his  boat 
run  up  on  the  beach  at  camp  and  him  ly- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  it,  unconscious;  en- 
gine of  his  boat  still  going  full  speed. 
Joe  was  delirious  and  muttering  all  the 
time:  'I  killed  that  son-of-a-gun,  Bremner. 
I  killed  Bremner.' 

"You  know,  George,  most  of  the  men 
like  Joe;  for  he's  good  to  them  when 
they're  down  and  out.  But  none  of  them 
has  much  sympathy  for  him  this  time. 
Mr.  Auld  says  they  have  heard  him  talk 
about  doing  you  up  ever  since  you  came 
to  Golden  Crescent.  And  now,  Joe's  the 
man  that's  done  up.  Better  for  him  if  he 
had  let  you  be.  But,  maybe  after  all, 
it  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened, 
for  Joe,  I  mean.  It  will  let  him  see  that 
brute  force  isn't  everything;  that  there 
never  was  a  strong  man  but  there  was  a 
stronger  one  still.    Eh,  George?" 

Rita's  mood  changed. 

"But,  if  you  and  Joe  quarrel  again,  I'm 
going  to  run  away.  So  there.  I'm  not 
beholden  to  anyone  now,  thanks  to  dear 
old  Jake  Meaghan.  I  can  get  money,  all 
I  want.    Then  maybe  Joe'll  be  sorry. 

"You  won't  fight  any  more  George? 
Say  you  won't!" 

She  put  her  arm  round  my  shoulder  and 
her  cheek  against  mine,  in  her  old  coaxing 
way. 

Dear  little  woman!  It  was  a  shame  to 
have  worried  her  as  Joe  and  I  had  done. 

"Well,  Rita,"  I  laughed.  "I  promise 
you  I  won't  fight  if  Joe  won't.  And,  any- 
way, Joe  is  not  likely  to  seek  another 
encounter  till  his  arm  and  ribs  are  well; 
and  that  will  take  six  weeks  all  told.     So 


don't  worry  yourself  any  more  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  six  weeks  hence." 

As  Rita  started  out  for  home,  I  rose 
to  accompany  her  to  the  boat. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  "Why  you  are  under 
doctor's  orders." 

"I  have  to  work  to-morrow,  Rita,  so  I 
might  as  well  try  myself  out  now  as 
later." 

I  was  shaky  at  the  knees,  but,  with 
Rita's  arm  round  my  waist,  I  managed 
to  make  the  journey  with  little  trouble. 

As  we  got  to  her  boat,  Rita  nouted. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  little  maid?" 
I  asked. 

"I  don't  think  you  like  me  anv  more, 
George,  after  bringing  this  on  you.  And 
we've  been  pretty  good  pals  too,  you  and 
I." 

Her  eyes  commenced  to  fill. 

"Whv.  foolish  Of  course  we  have  been 
good  pals  and  we  are  going  to  stay  good 
pals  right  to  the  end;  no  matter  what 
happens." 

"Sure?"  she  asked,  taking  an  upward, 
sidelong  glance  at  me. 

"Sure  as  that,"  I  exclaimed.  I  put  my 
hands  round  her  trim  waist,  and,  weak  as 
I  was,  I  lifted  her  up  from  the  ground 
and  kissed  her  laughing  mouth. 

She  struggled  free,  jumped  into  the 
boat  and  rowed  away,  with  a  laugh  and 
a  blown  kiss  to  me  from  her  finger  tips. 

As  I  turned,  I  cast  my  eyes  up  along 
the  wharf. 

A  figure  was  standing  there,  motion- 
less, as  if  hewn  in  stone. 

It  was  Mary  Grant. 

Her  hands  were  pressed  fiat  against  her 
bosom  as  if  she  were  trying  to  stifle  some- 
thing that  should  not  have  been  there. 
Her  face  wore  a  strange  coldness  that  I 
had  never  seen  in  it  before. 

I  could  not  understand  why  it  should  be 
so — unless — unless  she  had  misconstrued 
the  good-by  of  Rita  and  I.  But,  surely, 
surely  not! 

Slowly  and  laboriously  I  made  in  her 
direction,  but  she  sped  away  swiftly 
down  the  wharf,  across  the  rustic  bridge 
and  into  her  cottage,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind her  quickly. 

As  I  sat  by  the  fireside  thinking  over 
what  possibly  could  have  caused  Mary  to 
behave  so,  something  spoke  to  me  again 
and  again,  saying: — 

"Go  over  and  find  out.  Go  over  and 
find  out." 

But  I  did  not  obey.  My  conscience  felt 
clear  of  all  wrong  intent  and  I  decided  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  till  morning,  when 
I  would  be  more  fit  for  the  ordeal  and 
Mary  would  have  had  time  for  second 
thoughts. 

Had  I  only  known  what  the  decision 
meant  to  me;  the  hours  of  mental  tor- 
ment, the  suspense,  the  dread  loneliness,  I 
would  have  obeyed  the  inner  voice  and 
hastened  to  Mary's  side  that  very  moment, 
stripping  all  wrong  ideas  and  wrong  im- 
pressions of  their  deceitful  garments, 
leaving  them  bare  and  cold  and  harmless. 

I  did  not  know,  and,  for  my  lack  of 
knowledge  or  intuition,  I  had  to  suffer  the 
consequences. 

Later  in  the  evening,  a  yacht  put  into 
the  bay.  It  carried  some  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  on  a  trip  to 
Alaska  and  were  now  returning  south. 

They  called  in  for  a  few  supplies,  the 
getting  of  which  I  merely  supervised. 
They  asked  and  obtained  permission  from 
me  to  tie  up  at  the  wharf  for  the  night. 

After  they  had  returned  aboard  and 
just  as  I  was  laboriously  undressing,  I 
heard  music  floating  across  from  Mary's. 
It  was  the  same  sweet,  entrancing,  will- 
o'-the-wisp  music  that  her  touch  al- 
ways created. 
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But  to-night  she  played  the  shadowy, 
mysterious,  light  and  elusive  Ballade  No. 
3  of  Chopin.  How  well  I  knew  the  story 
and  how  sympathetically  Mary  followed  it 
in  her  playing,  till  I  could  picture  the 
scenes  and  the  characters  as  if  they  were 
appearing  before  me  on  a  cinema  screen — 
the  palace,  the  forest  and  the  beautiful 
lake;  the  knight  and  the  strange,  ethereal 
lady;  the  bewitchment;  the  promise;  the 
new  enchantress,  the  lure  of  the  dance, 
the  lady's  flight  and  the  knight's  pursuit 
over  the  marshes  and  out  on  to  the  lake; 
the  drowning:  of  the  unfaithful  gallant 
and  the  mocking  laugh  of  the  triumphant 
syren. 

The  music  swelled  and  whispered,  sob- 
bed and  laughed,  thundered  and  sighed 
at  the  call  of  the  wonderful  musician  who 
translated  it. 

I  was  bewitched  by  the  playing,  almost 
as  the  knight  had  been  by  the  ethereal 
lady  of  the  music-story. 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased.  I  thought 
Mary  had  retired  to  rest.  But  again,  on 
the  night  air.  came  the  introduction  to  the 
little  ballad  I  had  already  heard  her  sing 
in  part.  Her  voice,  with  its  plaintive 
sweetnp^s.  broke  into  melody. 

She  lilted  softly  the  first  verse,  and  I 
waited.  She  sang  the  second  verse.  Again 
I  waited,  wondering,  then  hoping  and 
longing  that  she  would  continue. 

The  third  verse  came  at  last  and — I  re- 
gretted its  coming. 
"A  maid  there  was  in  the  North  Countree; 

A  sad  little,  lone  little  maid  was  she. 
Her  knight  was  fickle  and  seemed  untrue 

As  he  rode  to  war  at  the  drummer's 
dree. 
And,  day  by  day,  as  her  sorrow  grew, 

Her  spinning  wheel  groaned  and  the 
threads  wove  through; 
It  groaned. ..  .it  groaned.  ..  .it  groaned 
and  fhe  threads  wove  through." 

"What  a  stupid  little  song,  after  all!" 
I  exclaimed.  "Surely  there  must  be  an- 
other verse  to  it?  Where  does  the  happy 
ending  come  in?" 

But,  though  I  listened  eagerly,  no  fur- 
ther sounds  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night 
save  the  sobbing  and  moaning  of  the  sea 
and  the  hooting  of  a  friendly  owl  in  the 
forest  behind. 

To  be  continued 


We  Have  to  Make  Good 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  of  the  American 
Food  Administration,  who  visited  Eng- 
land and  France  to  confer  with  the  Food 
Controllers  of  the  Allies,  says  that  this 
continent  next  year  will  have  to  supply 
the  Allies  with  4,000,000,000  pounds  of 
fats,  900,000,000  pounds  of  beef  products, 
500,000,000  bushels  of  cereals,  and  1,500,- 
000  bushels  of  sugar.  In  addition  to  the 
former  responsibilities  oversea,  next  year 
there  will  be  the  feeding  of  an  enormous 
American  army  in  Europe. 

"We  have  to  make  good,"  says  Mr. 
Hoover,  "We  can  do  it  if  we  simply  have 
the  will  to  live  with  every  economy  and 
waste  nothing. 


How    one    of    our    Western    subscribers    works. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2  50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  OJ 
delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F«  482  lymans  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
ADsorbine  and  AbsorDioe.  Jr..  ire  maue  la  Uuada. 


TN  how  many  homes  in  your  locality 
could     you     introduce     Farmer's? 
Tell  us  and  we  will  show  you  how  you 
can  profit  by  it. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
143  University  Avenue         -        TORONTO 


Food  Will  Win 
The  War 

Serve  your  country  and  yourself 
by  raising  FOOD  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Western  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  makes 
it  easy  for  you  to  begin.  Lands 
$11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated 
land  up  to  $50;  20  years  to  pay. 
Loan  to  assist  settlers  on  irri- 
gated lands.  Get  full  particu- 
lars and  free  illustrated  litera- 
ture from 

G.  D.  MUDDIMAN, 

Land  Agent,  C.P.R., 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Butter  Pail 
with  fitting  cover 

Indurated 

Fibreware 

A  war  time  product  but  vastly  super- 
ior to  galvanized  iron,  zinc,  tin  and 
wood  pails,  and  tubs,  these  latter 
much  increased  in  cost  because  made 
of  war  time  needs.  Eddy's  Fibreware 
is  not  only  much  more  economical  in 
the  first  place,  but  lasts  much  longer, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  true  household 
saving.  The  butter  pail  pictured 
above  transmits  no  taint  or  odor  to 
the  contents;  milk  pails  made  of  this 
ware  find  favor  with  the  woman 
worker  because  the  smooth  finish  ren- 
ders them  easily  cleaned.  Sold  by 
your  dealer. 

The    E.    B.    EDDY    CO.,    LIMITED 
HULL        -        CANADA 


For  Boys 
and  Girls 


Your  children's  health  is 
of  the  first  importance. 
Start  them  right  by 
clothing  them  with 
Jaeger  Garments.  We 
stock  jaeger  Underwear, 
and  Night  Wear,  Dress- 
i  n  g  Gowns,  Knitted 
Suits,  Golfers'  Coat 
Sweaters,  Jerseys,  Rag- 
lan Camel  Hair  Fleece 
Coats,  Gloves,  Stockings, 
etc. 

A    fully    illustrated 

catalogue    will    be 

sent    free    on 

application. 


DR.  JAEGER  Sanit&trrDe,,C0-  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipet 

British  "founded  1883'\ 


Patterns  and  Styles 


with  plaits  each  side  of  front  and  back 
and  joined  to  a  shoulder  yoke  and  one- 
seam  sleeves.  Size  14  years  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  plaid  gingham  and  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  chambray.  Sizes  8,  10, 
12,  14  years. 

9014 — Juniors'  and  Girls'  Middy  Dress. 
Having  a  blouse  to  be  slipped  on  over  the 
head,  an  applied  yoke,  one-seam  sleeves  in 
full  or  shorter  length,  and  a  two-piece 
skirt.  Size  12  years  requires  2  yards  of 
36-inch  navy  galatea  and  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  white  galatea  trimmed  with  braid. 
Sizes  8,  10,  12,  14  years. 

8740 — This  dress  has  a  waist  with  one- 
seam  sleeves  in  full  or  shorter  length  and 
a  two-piece  gathered  straight  skirt.  The 
outline  of  the  waist  and  the  sash  in  front 
are  special  features. 

The  6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  white  poplin  for  the  dress,  and  % 
yard  of  36-inch  pink  linen  for  the  sash. 

Dress  8740  in  5  sizes,  4  to  12  years. 


Waist— 9  09  6 
Skirt— 9  09  8 


9096 — Ladies'  Waist.  With  one-seam 
sleeves.  Sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
inches  bust  measure. 

9098 — Ladies'  One-piece  Gathered 
Skirt.  Measuring  1%  yards  at  lower 
edge.  Sizes  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5 
yards  of  40-inch  gray  and  black  voile, 
and  1  yard  of  40-inch  plain  gray  voile. 

9048 — Juniors'  and  Girls'  One-piece 
Dress.     To  be  slipped  on  over  the  head 
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Dress   8740 


Fresh,  sweet 
dioh  towels 


After  one  or  two  dishwashing  sessions 
your  towels  refuse  to  respond — no  matter 
how  careful  you  are  of  them,  no  matter 
how  clean  you  wash  your  dishes.  What 
is  the  matter?  Grease.  You  can't  feci 
it  or  see  it,  but  it  is  there  in  the  towel. 
A  gentle  effective  greaSe  dissolvent  flee 
Cold  Dust  tikes  hold  of  this  trouble.  A 
tablespoonful  to  a  dishpan  of  water,  a 
moment's  swishing  up  and  down,  and  out 
come  your  towels  spotless  and  grcaseless. 


A  modern 
idea  in 
)   dishwashing 

If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  drying  your 
dishes  with  a  towel,  try  this:  Use  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Gold  Dust  to  a  dishpan  of 
water,  wash  all  dishes  of  one  kind  to- 
gether, scald  with  boiling  water  in  a  wire 
dish  drainer.  It  is  because  Gold  Dust 
so  thoroughly  dissolves  the  grease  that  the 
dishes  come  out  so  clean  and  sparkling. 


Save 

your  ru£s  end 

carpets 


You  will  find  that  the  brush  in  your 
carpet  sweeper  picks  up  more  than  threads 
and  dust.  If  you  run  your  hand  over  it, 
it  fscls  actually  greasy.  Gold  Dust  wili 
quickly  free  it  from  dust  and  grease. 
Dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of  Gold  Dust  in 
hclf  a  pall  cf  hot  water.  Whisk  the  tiush 
in  the  water,  rinse  in  clear  water  and  dry 
quickly.  Your  rurs  an \  carpets  will  then 
keep  their  fresh,  new  1  >ok. 


How  to 
clean  your 
meat  chopper 


If  you've  had  trouble  cleaning  this 
useful  kitchen  helper,  try  a  tablespoonful 
of  Gold  Dust  in  a  dishpan  of  hot  water. 
See  how  quickly  and  thcroughiy  Gold 
Dust  dissolves  the  grease — how  fresh  and 
sweet  it  leaves  your  chopper.  On  baking 
day,  too,  Gold  Dust  makes  a  quick 
"clean-up"  of  bread  mixer,  pans,  rolling 
pin,    spoons     and    all    cooking    utensils. 


GOLD 
DUST 

The  Busy  Cleaner 


MADE  IB    CANADA 


EsOU  F  A I R  B  A  N  K  .C<«aisn 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


Washind  Powden 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting   For   You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
t.ome  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands    01    farmers    have    responded    to    the    call.      How    about    you? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'  rates,  write  to 


H.   A.   MACDONELL,      - 

G.  H.  FERGUSON 
Minister  of   Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Director   of   Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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The  Perfect  Home  Light 

Lights  With  Common  Matches 

NO  need,  now,  to  bother  with  old 
style  oil  lamps  that  smoke  and  flicker  and 
are  positively  dangerous.  Here' s  the  perfect 
home  light,  that  makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas  from  common  gasoline  and  lights  with 
common  matches. 

«*•  (pieman 

Quick-Lite 

Safest  lamp  in  the  world — 

'absolutely  no  danger  of  fire  or 
explosion.    Fuel  can't  spill- 
no  danger  if  tipped  over. 
No   wicks  to    trim  —  no 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt, 
grease,  soot  or  smoke. 

300  Candle  Power. 

Brighter  than  20  oil 
lamps.  Far  brighter  than 
the  brightest  electric 
light  and  30  times  cheap- 
er. Costs  less  than  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  hour. 
Safer  than  oil  lamps. 
Cheaper  than  the  cheap- 
est candles. 

For  sale  by  dealers  rrrry- 
where.  If  yours  eunvot 
supply,  write  virest  oflice 
for  Catalog  JN'o  14 

Rochester    Lamp    Co., 

Limited 
120  Church   St.,   Toronto 


y  The  Coleman 
Quick -Lite  Lantern 

—same  principle,  great- 
est  portable  out -door 
light  id  the  world. 


Why  waste  your  strength  on 
a  washboard? 


to    do    the    ever-present 
family    washing. 


when  you  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  with  the 
least  effort  by  using  the 
Connor  Ball  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  and 
reserve  your  strength 
und  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro- 
fitable   occupation. 

The 

CONNOR 

Ball-Bearing 

WAS  HER 

not  only  save*  yonr  time, 

it  saves  the  clothes  from 

the      harsh      wash-board 

treatment.     Gives   much    better    results,    with    lighter 

work   ■than    when   done    in    the   old-fashioned    way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  '[his  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 

Established    in     1881  OTTAWA.    ONT. 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 

STUART'S    PLAPAO-PADS 
are  different  from  the  tru'sf.  being 
medicine   applicators   made    self- 
adhesive   purposely   to  bold   the 
parts  securely  in  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.    Cannot   slip,    so   cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands    have    successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance    from  work  — most 
Obstinate  cases  cured.      Soft  as 
velvet  —  easy    to     app!y  —  Inex- 
pensive.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  u>e 
for  trusses.    We  prove  it  by 
sending  you  Trial  of   Plapao 
absolutely  free.    Write  today 
-  PLAPAO  CO.,  Bind  627    SI.  Louis.  Ha 


Hot  Supper  Dishes 


Perhaps  There  is  Something  More  Inviting  Than  a  Hot  Supper  on 
the  Farm  Now  But  Where  is  It? 


CREAM    OF   CORN    SOUP 

1  can  corn 
%  onion 

2  cups  boiling  water 
2  cups  hot  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  butter 

2  tablespoons  flour. 

Chop  corn  and  onion,  add  water,  and 
simmer  twenty  minutes;  press  through  a 
sieve,  forcing  through  all  the  corn  pos- 
sible; add  milk  and  seasonings,  and 
thicken  with  butter  and  flour  blended  to- 
gether. 

CREAM   OF  PEA  SOUP 

1  can  peas 
1  slice  onion 

1  teaspoon  sugar 
lV*   teaspoons  salt 
Vs   teaspoon   pepper 

2  cups  boiling  water 
2  cups  hot  milk 

1  tablespoon    butter 

2  tablespoons  flour. 
Rinse  the  peas  with   cold   water,   and 

reserve  one-fourth  cup;  simmer  the  re- 
mainder with  seasonings  and  hot  water 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  press  through  a 
sieve;  thicken  the  milk  with  butter  and 
flour  blended  together,  and  add  to  peas. 
Add  the  whole  peas  just  before  serving. 

ONION  SOUP 

1  slice  bacon 

3  onions  sliced 
1  sprig  parsley 

1  clove 

2  cups  boiling  water 
2  cups  hot  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  of  cayenne 

1  tablespoon  bacon  fat 

2  tablespoons  flour. 
Cut  bacon  in  small  pieces  and  cook  with 

onions  five  minutes;  add  parsley,  clove, 
and  boiling  water;  simmer  half  an  hour, 
and  press  through  a  sieve;  add  milk  and 
seasonings,  and  thicken  with  bacon  fat 
and  flour  blended  together. 

IRISH   STEW 
2  pounds  forequarter  lamb 
2  quarts  boiling  water 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Vs  teaspoon  pepper 

1  onion 

1  carrot 

1  small  white  turnip 

4  potatoes 

4  tablespoons  flour. 
Cut  meat  in  small  pieces,  and  trim  off 
most  of  fat;  cover  with  boiling  water  and 
simmer  for  one  hour;  add  salt  and  pepper, 
onion,  carrot,  and  turnip  cut  in  small 
cubes,  and  cook  one  hour;  pare  and  slice 
potatoes,  add  to  stew,  and  cook  twenty 
minutes,  thicken  with  flour  mixed  to  a 
paste  with  cold  water. 

CREAMED   CODFISH 

IV2  cups  hot  milk 

3  tablespoons  flour 
Vs   teaspoon  pepper 

1  cup  salt  codfish  flaked 
Yz  tablespoon  butter 
Thicken  milk  with  flour  which  has  been 
mixed  to  a  paste  with  cold  water,  add 
pepper,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes;  soak 
codfish  for  two  hours  in  lukewarm  water, 
separate  into  small  flakes,  add  to  sauce, 
and  simmer  five  minutes;  add  butter  just 
before  serving.  One  beaten  egg  or  one 
hard-cooked  egg  chopped  may  be  added. 
Serve  with  baked  potatoes. 
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COD-FISH  CAKES 

1  package  shredded  codfish 

2  cups  hot  mashed  potato 
Vs   teaspoon   pepper 

1  egg  well  beaten 

2  tablespoons  milk. 
Soak   fish    in   lukewarm   water   fifteen 

minutes;  drain,  and  squeeze  in  cheese- 
cloth; add  potato,  pepper,  egg,  milk,  and 
salt  if  necessary;  beat  well,  shape  into 
small  flat  cakes,  and  roll  in  flour;  cook 
fish  cakes  in  fat  in  pan  until  brown. 


CELERY,  NUT,  AND  POTATO  LOAF 
2  cups  celery  cut  in  half  inch  pieces 
%   cup  chopped  nut  meats 
2  cups  hot  mashed  potato 

1  teaspoon  grated  onion 

2  tablespoons  butter 
1  egg  slightly  beaten 
1  teaspoon  salt 
V2  teaspoon  paprika. 

Cook  celery  in  boiling  salted  water 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  tender,  and 
drain;  add  other  ingredients  in  order 
given;  mix  well;  pack  in  deep  greased 
pan,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
half  an  hour.  Turn  out  on  platter,  and 
serve  with  tomato  sauce. 


TOMATO   SAUCE 
1%  cups  tomatoes 
%   cup  hot  water 
1  slice  onion 
1  clove 

1  teaspoon  sugar 
V2   teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  bacon  fat 
4   tablespoons   flour. 

Simmer  tomatoes,  water,  and  season- 
ings for  fifteen  minutes,  and  press 
through  a  sieve;  thicken  with  bacon  fat 
and  flour  blended  together,  and  cook  five 
minutes.  If  tomatoes  are  very  acid,  add 
a  pinch  of  soda. 


BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS 

1  quart  pea  beans 

1  tablespoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

Vi   teaspoon  soda 

%  cup  molasses  or  brown  sugar 

V2  pound  fat  salt  pork. 
Soak  beans  in  cold  water  over  night; 
drain,  cover  with  cold  water,  heat  to  boil- 
ing point,  and  simmer  until  beans  are  very 
tender  but  not  broken ;  place  in  an  earth- 
en bean  pot,  add  seasonings  and  pork 
(which  has  been  scalded,  scraped,  and 
scored  in  half-inch  squares) ;  fill  pot  with 
boiling  water,  cover,  and  bake  slowly  for 
eight  hours.  Uncover  for  the  last  hour. 
Replenish  water  as  needed. 


ONIONS  IN   POTATO   NESTS 

1  quart  small  white  onions 

1  tablespoon  butter 

Vs  teaspoon  pepper 

1   tablespoon  chopped  parsley 

6  potatoes 

1/3  teaspoon  salt 

V*  cup  hot  milk. 
Peel  onions  and  cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  about  one  hour,  or  until  tender; 
drain,  and  add  butter.  Pare,  boil,  and 
mash  potatoes,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  butter  and  hot  milk  and  beat 
until  light;  shape  potato  into  small  nests 
with  a  spoon,  or  force  through  a  bag  and 
a  rose  tube.  Fill  with  onions  and  sprinkle 
with  parsley. 
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COTTAGE    PUDDING 

Yt  cup  shortening 
%  cup  sugar 

1  egg 
%  cup  milk 

2  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vt  teaspoon  salt. 
Cream  the  butter;  add  the  sugar  and 
the  well-beaten  egg,  and  beat  well;  add 
the  milk  and  then  the  flour,  baking 
powder,  and  salt,  which  have  been  sifted 
together;  beat  again,  and  bake  in  hot  oven 
in  pudding  dish  about  half  an  hour,  or  in 
individual  tins  about  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  with  hot  liquid  sauce.  A  custard 
sauce  is  good. 

CODDLED  APPLE 
Core  and  peel  as  many  apples  as  are 
wanted,  and  cook  slowly  in  a  syrup  made 
by  boilinor  one  cup  of  sugar  to  two  cups 
water.  The  spaces  where  the  cores  have 
been  taken  out  may  be  filled  with  raisins 
and  chopped  nuts.  A  few  pieces  of  mace 
or  whole  cloves  may  be  cooked  in  the  syrup 
for  flavor.  When  the  apples  are  tender 
lift  them  from  the  syrup  to  the  serving 
dish,  and  boil  the  syrup  down  until  quite 
thick,  then  pour  it  over  the  apples.  Serve 
slightly  warm  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream. 


STUFFED  BAKED  APPLES 
Remove  the  cores  from  tart  apples,  and 
score  the  skin  around  the  middle.  This  is 
merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance  when 
the  apples  are  baked.  Fill  the  centres  of 
the  apples  with  raisins,  brown  sugar  and 
a  little  butter,  and  bake.  Or  fill  the 
cavities  with  cooked  mince-meat. 


BAKED  APPLE  SAUCE 
Pare,  quarter  and  core  apples,  and  pack 
in  an  earthen  jar  with  sugar  sprinkled 
well  through  them.  Cover  closely  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  contents 
have  shrunken  to  about  half  their  original 
bulk  and  are  a  clear;  rich  red  color. 


SUGARLESS  FROSTING 

You  can  put  icing  on  your  cakes  and 
still  be  patriotic,  says  an  exchange,  al- 
though we  do  not  vouch  for  its  usefulness 
having  never  tried  it. 

Try  the  following  suggestion  for  an 
icing.  And  it  will  not  cost  much  to  see 
for  yourself: 

4  tablespoons  corn  syrup 

1  tablespoon  water 

1  egg  white 

1  pinch  salt 
Boil  the  syrup  and  water  together  until 
it  forms  a  ball  when  dropped  into  cold 
water,  hard  enough  to  click  against  the 
cup.  Pour  this  into  the  beaten  white  of 
the  egg,  beating  all  the  time  with  an  egg 
beater,  add  the  salt  and  continue  beating 
until  the  mixture  is  ready  to  spread.  Do 
not  have  the  egg  white  beaten  what  we 
call  '"dry  stiff,"  but  just  thoroughly  fluffy. 
Add  teaspoon  of  any  desired  flavoring. 

Now  we  are  not  going  back  to  the  tire- 
some habit  of  frosting  all  our  cakes,  of 
course.  Most  of  us  have  not  iced  a  cake 
for  nearly  a  year  and  have  not  missed  it 
seriously. 

But  a  good  housewife  does  enjov  offer- 
ing a  little  special  treat  for  Sunday,  for 
the  kiddies'  birthday  or  some  family  an- 
niversary. 

Let's  never  be  too  busy  nor  too  sad 
to  do  something  that  will  leave  a  pleasant 
memory  of  every  birthday. 


Consult  an  expert 

heating  engineer 

without  cost 

How  many  times  last  winter  did  you  promise 
yourself  that  never  again  would  you  attempt  to 
heat  your  home  with  the  rusty,  cracked,  smoky, 
draf  ty ,  erratic,  inefficient  furnace  you  now  have  ? 

The  man  who  knows  by  expensive  and  exasperating 
experience  what  a  poor  furnace  is,  is  the  man  McClarys 
want  to  talk  to  about  the  Sunshine  Furnace,  because  he 
knows  what  a  good  furnace  ought  to  be  and  do. 

Almost  every  home  has  its  own  individual  heating 
problem,  requiring  its  own  special  solution. 

Half  a  century  of  heating  experience  has  gone  into 
the  designing  and  construction  of  the  Sunshine  Furnace. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  the  local  McClary  dealer 
or  the  nearest  McClary  branch  to-day — have  this  heat- 
ing problem  settled  without  delay  ?  Don't  put  it  off — 
have  it  done  to-day. 


Free  Engineering  Service 


McClary's  own  heating  engineers 
are  at  your  service  when  you  buy 
a  Sunshine  Furnace,  to  give  you  free  expert  advice  on  your  home-heating  require- 
ments. Write  to  tlie  nearest  McClary  Branch  and  ask  for  particulars  about  thia 
service.  A  booklet.  "Comfort  in  the  Home,"  makes  clear  all  the  things  you  want 
to  know  about  furnaces,  and  it  is  sent  free  on  request. 


McClar/s 

Sunshine 


Furnace 


London  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John,  N.B.     Hamilton  Calgary  Edmonton  Saskatoon  63 


The  Fence 
For  Real  Protection 

gives  life  time  service.     Is  made  of  the 
best  Open  Hearth  steel  fence  wire,  all  im- 
purities burned  out,  all  thestrength  and  tough* 
ness  left  in.     Makes  the  fence  elastic  and  springy* 
Will  not  simp  or  brer.!:  under  sudden  shocks  or  quick  atmos- 
pheric changes.     Galvanized  to  p-cvent  rust  and  the  coating 
will  not  flake,  peel  or  chip  off.    Can  b&  erected  over  the  most 
hilly  and  uneven  pround,  without  buckling,  snapping  or  kinking. 
Every  joint  is  locked,  together  with  the  weil-known  "Peerless 
Lock."     The  heavy    stay  wires  we   use  prevent  sagging  and 
require  on  y  about  half  as  many  posts  as  other  fences. 

Bend  for  catalog.  Jt  also  describes  ourfurm  gates,  poultry 
feneing  and  ornamental  fencing.  Agents  nearly  everywhere. 
Agents  wanted  in  unaesigned  territory, 

THE  BANWELL-HOX1E  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

^Winuipey,  Manitoba  Hamilton,  Ontario 


YOUR     SPARE     TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  share?  If  -you  are  in- 
terested in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare 
time  has  been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obli- 
gation,   you    know. 

The   MacLean    Publishing   Company, 
143-153   University   Ave.,  Toronto,   Ontario. 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.    If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing     full     particulars. 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

13*  W.  25th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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TOSSSfflE 
FUNSTEH 

FORpfffFREE 

1  rappers  wuicle  fir    ^^^^^^^ 

0   Shipping  Taos 

_    This  13  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
/years  for  trappers   and  fur  shippers  ever 
known.   More  furs  needed — fewer  men  to 
trap.  Get  ready  early  for  big  money. 

Look  over  your  trrps  and  supplies  now. 
Get  our  FREE  BOOK— Supply  Catalog, 
GameLawsandTrappingSecrets — all  three 
in  one  book.  Shows  furs  in  natural  col-  * 
ors.  Factory  prices  on  traps,  smokers,  . 
etc.  Write  today— sure! 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Of  the  International  Fur  Exchange^ 

si"St.Louis,Mo. 


Blood  Flour  for  Calves. 
Ground  Blood  for  Fertilizer. 
Ground  Tankage  Ground  Bones. 
Blood  Bone  and  Potash  Fertilizer. 

GEORGE  STEVENS,     364  Mark  St. 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  Can. 


The  Enemy  Under  the  Earth 


By  Lieut.  C.  W.  Tilbrook 


Continued  from  last  issue. 

It  was  early  in  November  and  the  rains 
had  come  and  turned  the  salient  into  a 
hell  hole  that  Dante  would  have  found 
hard  to  describe.  It  was  practically  im- 
possible to  go  outside  the  saps  for  a 
"breather" — our  trenches  were  all  down, 
and  the  only  satisfaction  we  had  was  to 
know  that  the  Hun  was  sharing  our 
misery.  Neither  side  strafed  much  except 
for  occasional  trench  mortar  bombard- 
ments. Mining  was  going  on  as  usual,  but 
there  was  no  excitement,  no  encounters. 
It  was  getting  monotonous.  I  had  lots  of 
time  to  think  and  I  got  an  idea  in  my 
head  that  the  Hun  had  another  chamber 
or  possibly  chambers  in  connection  with 
this  system!  I  discussed  this  probability 
with  the  others  and  finally  it  got  to  the 
ears  of  the  0.  C.  He  said  "No,  I  don't 
think  so."  But  I  had  planted  the  seed  of 
unrest.  Finally  one  day  I  asked  the  O.C. 
if  I  could  investigate.  He  said:  "Very 
well,  go  through  the  rabhit  hole  and  in- 
vestigate but  only  as  far  as  the  gallery 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  one  we  are 
under.    Nou  don't  forget." 

I  chose  "Scrapper"  Wicks  as  a  soul 
mate,  at  which  the  joy  of  battle  glistened 
in  his  eye.  It  was  a  job  after  his  liking. 
We  stripped  off  and  covered  our  bodies 
with  whale  oil,  in  case  we  came  to  hand 
grips  with  the  enemy,  we  should  be  real 
slippery  customers  and  I  impressed  upon 
my  companion  the  grave  necessity  of  cau- 
tion and  silence  and  handed  him  out  two 
sap  knives  (knuckle  dusters  with  Swedish 
blades  attached).  Then  I  strapped  a  25-lb. 
can  of  ammonal  over  my  shoulder,  and 
we  were  ready  for  any  emergency. 

We  ran  into  a  German  sentry  right  at 
the  start.  I  had  barely  shoved  my  head  up 
into  his  gallery  when  I  saw  a  light  coming 
toward  me.  It  was  too  late  to  jack  up  the 
opening  again  so  we  thrust  the  boards 
hurriedly  into  position  and  waited.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  German's  foot  struck  the 
boards  and  through  he  came.  His  head 
struck  the  edge  of  the  sill  but  before  he 
could  let  a  sound  out  of  him,  Wicks' 
gorilla-like  paw  had  closed  on  his  throat. 
He  was  a  burly  fellow,  that  Prussian,  but 
Wicks  dragged  him  down  the  gallery  to 
our  waiting  party  who  took  him  in  charge. 
The  Canadian  ferrets  had  bagged  their 
first  Boche  rabbit. 

That  the  man  would  be  missed  was  ap- 
parent and  this  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  hurry  our  reconnoitre.  This  time  we 
met  with  no  interruption  and  I  paced  the 
distance  to  the  cross  junction  of  his 
galleries,  fifty  feet  roughly  and  knew  that 
we  were  under  his  second  line.  Just  then 
Wicks,  who  was  possessed  with  a  passion 
for  souvenirs,  spotted  some  German 
mining  shovels  in  the  left  gallery  and, 
needless  to  state,  he  went  after  them.  The 
light  from  his  torch  illuminated  the  gal- 
lery and  exposed  the  recumbent  figure  of 
a  Westphalian  Pioneer,  stretched  out  at 
full  length  on  the  ground.  The  man  sat 
partly  upright  and  blinked  at  Wicks 
while  his  mouth  opened  to  emit  a  frighten- 
ed shout.  Wicks  sprang  at  him,  drop- 
ping his  torch.  I  heard  a  gurgling  sound, 
a  splutter,  then  a  series  of  fainter  gasps. 
As  I  flashed  on  my  torch,  Wicks  gathered 
himself  up  again. 

\Xf  E  were  in  for  it  now.  The  shout  of  the 
* »  Pioneer  had  echoed  down  the  gallery 
and  had  reached  other  ears.  They  were 
coming  on.     We   could   hear   them,  the 
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rush  of  many  feet,  and  we  realized  that  it 
was  too  late  to  beat  a  retreat.  "Here's 
where  we  go  West  with  our  boots  on,"  I 
muttered  to  Wicks.  We  ran,  crouching, 
down  the  gallery  toward  the  oncoming 
party,  extinguishing  our  torches  and 
throwing  them  away.  Our  only  hope  lay 
in  darkness.  We  had  the  advantage  of  a 
noiseless  approach  and  were  on  them  be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  our  presence. 

I  ran  head  on  into  the  Hun  leader  who 
was  carrying  a  torch  and  fortunately 
nothing  else.  Out  went  my  right 
"duster,"  catching  him  between  the  eyes 
and  he  went  over  backward,  bringing 
down  the  man  behind  him  who  carried  a 
Luger  pistol.  It  went  off  as  he  fell  and 
the  sound  broke  on  our  ears  with  deafen- 
ing force;  but  no  harm  was  done. 

I  surged  over  the  man  I  had  felled  and 
grappled  with  the  owner  of  the  pistol; 
simultaneously  I  was  seized  by  the  throat 
from  behind.  It  was  Wicks  who  had  piled 
on  the  top  of  me. 

"Get  off,  you  fool,  it's  me!"  I  cried. 

Immediately  his  grasp  relaxed.  He 
floundered  over,  tackling  the  next  man. 
Here  I  lost  all  interest  in  Wicks.  I  had 
troubles  of  my  own. 

My  antagonist  and  I  were  trying  to  dis- 
entangle ourselves  from  the  inanimate 
form  of  the  lamp  carrier.  The  owner  of 
the  pistol  grasped  at  my  right  hand  and 
the  knife  blade  cut  his  fingers  to  the  bone. 
He  released  his  grasp  with  a  gulp  of 
pain.  I  stabbed  down  into  the  darkness 
and  felt  my  knife  go  into  something  soft. 
Then  it  grated  and  broke  off.  I  had  got 
him  in  the  shoulder.  We  wriggled  free 
of  our  encumbrance.  I  sensed  that  he 
was  bringing  up  his  right  hand,  and 
struck  out  with  my  left.  It  was  not  one 
instant  too  soon.  Two  shots  rang  out  and 
I  felt  the  sear  of  a  bullet  on  my  left  shin. 
The  flash  gave  me  his  position  which  I  at 
once  took  advantage  of,  driving  my  left 
duster  into  his  face.  The  next  instant  I 
drove  the  point  of  my  knife  forward  and 
felt  him  collapse. 

Possessing  myself  of  his  pistol,  I  turned 
and  crawled  back.  My  hand  touched  a 
tunic.  There  was  a  movement.  The  next 
thing  that  I  was  aware  of  was  a  fist  in 
my  right  eye.  Our  inanimate  friend  had 
come  to  life !  Pushing  forward  the  pistol 
I  gave  him  a  downward  blow  that  settled 
him. 

Up  the  gallery  I  heard  the  sounds  of 
scuffling  mingled  with  the  disjointed 
blasphemy  of  Wicks.  I  stumbled  up  to 
lend  a  hand.  It  was  black  as  doom  and  a 
sense  of  horror  could  not  be  thrown  off, 
even  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  our 
death  grapple.  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing for  a  torch  and  even  thought  for  a 
moment  of  going  back  for  one  of  those 
we  had  dropped.  But  at  that  moment  one 
of  the  enemy  party  in  the  rear  flashed  a 
light.  It  was  a  fatal  moment  for  him  for 
I  issued  another  pill.  He  fell  in  a  position 
that  left  the  light  dimly  illuminating  the 
gallery.  The  gods  were  with  us.  I  saw 
Wicks,  was  barely  holding  his  own  in  a 
grapple  with  two  stalwart  specimens,  so  I 
ran  forward  to  his  assistance.  In  doing 
so  I  slipped  and  fell. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  flash  and  rushed 
forward  to  assist  Wicks. 

"Come  on!"  he  yelled.  "We'll  clean  up 
the  whole  bl German  army!" 

I  swayed  from  side  to  side,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  a  stroke  home  at 
one  of  his  assailants.  The  chance  came 
shortly  and  I  drove  my  knife  under  the 
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up-raised  arm  of  one  of  them  who  was 
about  to  give  Wicks  his  quietus  with  a 
pick  head.  The  Hun  lurched  forward  to- 
ward me.  I  could  not  get  out  of  the  way, 
being  in  a  crouching  position  and  he  land- 
ed on  top  of  me.  My  head  struck  the 
floor  with  a  bang.  I  saw  irregular  con- 
stellations and  wondered  what  all  the 
noise  was  about. 

THE  next  thing  that  I  was  aware  of 
was  Wicks  tugging  at  the  can  of 
ammonal.  He  slipped  the  rope  off  my 
shoulders.  Apparently  he  made  his  way 
with  it  up  the  gallery.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  came  back  to  me  asking  for  a 
match,  I  murmured:  "No  smoking  allow- 
ed in  the  galleries." 

With  an  exclamation  of  impatience  he 
began  searching  through  the  pockets  of 
our  fallen  foes.  Apparently  he  got  what 
he  wanted,  a  box  of  matches.  Soon  he  was 
back  again. 

"Git  up,  sir,  and  run  for  it.  I've  lit  the 
fuse  to  that  can  of  ammonal." 

My  dazed  brain  cleared  instantly  and  I 
scrambled  to  my  feet.  It  was  a  minute 
fuse  and  part  of  that  minute  was  gone. 

I  rushed  pell-mell  down  the  gallery,  fol- 
lowed by  Wicks.  We  struck  the  right  angle 
and  just  turned  into  the  gallery  we  had 
entered  by,  when  Boom!  The  ammonal 
had  exploded  and  we  threw  ourselves  on 
our  faces.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
charge  had  only  been  25  lbs.,  and  that 
Wicks  had  not  properly  placed  it,  we 
did  not  suffer  from  the  explosion.  Hastily 
we  rose  and  made  our  way  to  the  opening 
in  the  floor.  I  fell  through  and  encoun- 
tered the  scared  gaze  of  "Rosie." 

"Don't  shoot!"  I  cried,  "we're  all  right." 

"What's  happened?"  he  quavered, 
"you've  only  been  10  minutes." 

They  dragged  us  out,  and  I  noticed  that 
Wicks  seemed  pretty  far  gone.  He  was 
bleeding  copiously.  The  party  supported 
us  tottering  to  the  base  of  the  shaft  and 
put  us  in  the  hoist  bucket.  We  gained  the 
dugout. 

THE  0.  C.  was  there.  I  would  sooner 
have  faced  the  Kaiser  himself  at  that 
moment.  He  noticed  our  condition,  and 
immediately  called  for  shell  dressings  and 
water.  It  turned  out  that  Wicks  had  five 
nasty  flesh  wounds  and  my  share  con- 
sisted of  a  slight  bullet  wound  on  my  left 
shin,  a  closed  eye,  and  several  contusions 
on  my  head. 

The  dressing  being  over,  the  O.C.  asked 
for  explanations.  I  gave  him  the  history 
as  far  as  I  was  able  and  Wicks  filled  in 
and  explained  that  he  ran  forward  and 
placed  the  ammonal  up  some  stairs  which 
were  brilliantly  lighted,  probably  the 
entrance  to  the  Huns'  upper  system. 

The  O.C.  looked  severely  at  me  and 
said:  "Well  you've  had  a  good  time  and 
got  safely  out  of  it,  I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied. I'm  not!  You  disobeyed  your  in- 
structions in  going  past  the  T .  Ex- 
cess of  zeal  no  doubt." 

To  Wicks  he  said:  "For  your  share, 
you  should  have  been  decorated.  How- 
ever, as  your  souvenir  propensity 
brought  this  little  matter  about  I  don't  see 
my  way  clear  to  do  so.  In  the  way  of 
promotion,  however,  I  can  do  something 
i  for  you  on  your  return  from  Blighty,  for 
with  those  wounds  you  will  certainly  get 
there. 

"Ah  don't  want  no  stripes,  sir,"  said 
Wicks. 
"Is  there  anything  you  do  want  then?" 
Wicks  turned    his    head    towards    the 
handiwork  of  Kirchner  and  said : 

"Yes,  please,  sir,  give  me  that  picture 
of  Winnie." 

He  got  it.    And  so  the  matter  ended. 


The  Exclusive  Curved 

Wing  Center-Piece 

A  FEW  years  ago   the   farmer 
bought  a  separator  because  it 
made    a    tremendous    saving 
of  butter  fat  over  the  old-fashioned 
pan  skimming  method. 

Nowadays  farmers  all  over  America  are 
throwing  out  the  old  separators  and  getting 
the  Renfrew  because  this  up-to-date  machine 
is  almost  as  great  an  advance  beyond  the  old 
separator  as  the  early  machines  were  ahead 
of  pan  skimming.     The      , 

is  the  only  separator  made  that  can  give  you  the  easy-to-clean,  close- 
skimming  advantages  of  the  wide  open  bowl  with  curved  wings. 

The  discs  in  the  Renfrew  are  different  in  both  size  and  shape. 
In  the  wide  space  between  discs  and  the  tubular  shaft  half  the 
skimming  is  already  done.  The  curved  wings,  providing  a  longer 
space  for  the  milk  to  travel,  increase  the  skimming  force  many  times, 
and  insure  perfect  and  even  distribution,  and  prevent  clogging  of  the 
discs  with  cream.  It  is  the  easiest  of  chores  to  clean  the  Renfrew 
discs. 

And  remember  this — there  is  no  whipping  of  cream  as  with 
straight  wings.  Globules  of  fat  are  not  broken.  Thus  you  get 
Quality  butter  fat  and  a  better 
cheque  when  you  sell  your  cream. 

Besides,  you  get  more  butter  fat, 
more  profits.  The  Renfrew  gets  all 
but  1/10  pound  of  butter  fat  in  1,000 
lbs.  of  milk  skimmed. 

The  Renfrew  not  only  outskims 
others,  it  gets  cream  that  makes  the 
firmest  and  best  of  butter  quality 
that  other  machines   cannot  produce. 

The  R—ifrcw  catalogue  describes  the  Renfrew's 
exclusive  interchangeable  capacity  fe^trre,  automatic 
oiling  s"ste~i,  enclosed  gear  and  other  advantages. 
Write  for  literature  to-day. 

The    Renfrew    Machinery   Co., 

Limited 
Head  Office  and  Works,   Renfrew,    Ont.      MADE    IN 
Eastern  Branch,  Sussex,  N.B.  CANADA 

Agencies  Almost  Everywhere  in  Canada. 


Other  lines:  Happv  Farmer  Tractor,  Renfrew  Kero 
scne  Engines,  Farmers '  2.000  lb.  Truck  Scale. 


FREE 

Hallam's      Trappers'      Guide  —  96 

pages ;  illustrated ;  English  or  French  ; 
tells  how  and  where  to  trap ;  what  bait 
and  traps  to  use ;  is  full  Of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Hallam's   Trappers'   Supply   Cata- 
log— 36    pages ;    illustrated  ;    rifles,   traps, 
animal  bait,  headlights,   fish  nets,   and   all 
necessary    trappers'     and    sportsmen's 
supplies  at  low  pi-ires. 
Hallam's    Raw    Fur    News- 
Gives  latest  prices  and  advance 
information  on  the  raw 
fur  market. 
Write  to-day. 

Address  giving 

number  as 

below. 


To 


727HALLAM    BUILDING, 
TORONTO 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  000V 

*m       Gombault's       n^ 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


E*y  — It  is  penetrat- 
rUl  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
At*  a  Sores,  Bruises ,01 
Ills  Wounds,  Felons 
Exterior   Cancers,  Boils 

Hum  an  V^n 'oan3! 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DAJ,f  no  equal  as 
DOQJ    a     Liniment 


We  would  say  to  al! 
who  buy  it  that  it  doer 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  thai 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sala 

and 

Reliable    Ramady 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
.  Cornhill.  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  mors  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctorsbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  at  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.     Write   for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Toronto. Can. 


Stop  Cream  Waste! 


Cream  Means  Dollars 

TT  is  like  throwing  dol- 

■"■    lars  away  to   waste 

cream  these  days.    It  is 

worse  than  waste— it  is  a 

crime  Yet  good,  rich  cream 

is  being  fed  to  the  pigs  owing 

to  inferior  separation. 

Sweden   has    perfected    the   most 

economical,    fastest    and    greatest 

labor-saving  cream  separator  ever 

made.    This  is  world-famed 

W  CREAM  II 
TSEPARATOftX** 

OVER  ONE  MILLION  IN  USE 
Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime 

Yon,   too,  can  save   all    your 
cream  with  the  Viking.  It  will 


pciy  you  to  investi 
up  the  Viking  dea 
.....  next  time  you  are  ir>  town.  See  the 
Viking  in  action. 
Get  These  Two  Free  Books 
They  are  packed  full  c  f  profit-making 
ideas,  methods,  systems  for   the  dairy 
farmer.     Write  for  them  light  now. 

Swedish  Separator  Co. 
Oept  AC  507  So.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Look 


Make  Your  Bike  a 

Motorcycle 


The  Shaw  Attachment  Fits  Any  Bicycle 

Makes  your  old  bike  a  dependable,  easy-run- 
ning, light  weight  power  machine.  Compact. 
Easy  to  attach.  No  special  tools  or  knowlege  neces- 
sary. Battery  or  magneto.  Thousands  in  use  in 
U.  S.  and  foreign  countries.  Wonderful  hill  climber. 
FREE  BOOK  — Write  for  prices,  terms,  etc.,  also 
about  Shaw  Motor- 
bicycle,  a  completely 
equipped  power 
hike  at  a  big 
saving. 

SHAW 

Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.    if  7 
Calesburg, 
Kans.,  U.S.A. 


With  the  Fruit  Grower 


Changes  in  the  Inspection  and  Sales  Act 


THE  following  changes  have  been  made  and 
are  now  law.  Growers  everywhere  should 
study  these  carefully  as  some  of  the  clauses 
are  entirely  new,  such  as  the  marking  of  open 
packages,  refilled  packages,  and  the  shipping 
of  immature  fruit.  The  alterations  in  the 
sizes  of  packages  do  not  become  law  until 
June  1st,  1919,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  clear  out  the  old  packages  this  year. 
Only  clauses  that  have  been  materially 
changed  or  are  new  are  here  printed. 

319.  (c)  "Culls"  means  fruit  that  is  either 
very  small  for  the  variety,  is  seriously  de- 
formed, or  has  fifteen  per  cent,  or  more  of  its 
surface  affected  by  any  of  or  by  the  com- 
bined injuries  caused  by  apple  scab  (Venturia 
pomi),  insects,  cuts,  bruises  or  other  causes, 
or  the  flesh  of  which  is  not  in  an  edible  con- 
dition, or  the  skin  of  which  is  broken  so  as 
to  expose  the  tissue  beneath. 

(d)  "Immature  Fruit"  means  fruit  not 
ripe  enough  for  dessert  purposes  and  which 
will  not  attain  such  condition  after  being 
picked  from  the  tree,  bush,  plant,  or  vine. 

320.  (2)  Every  person  who,  by  himself, 
or  through  the  agency  of  another  person,  re- 
packs fruit  in  a  closed  package,  intended  for 
sale,  shall  cause  such  package  to  be  marked 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  premises  where  it 
is  repacked  with  the  words  "Repacked  by"  fol- 
lowed by  the  initials  of  his  christian  names 
and  his  full  surname  and  address,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  firm  or  corporation,  with  the  firm  or 
corporate  name  and  address,  together  with 
one  of  the  four  grade-marks  prescribed  in  sub- 
section one  of  this  section  in  a  plain  and  in- 
delible manner,  in  letters  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

(3)  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or 
through  the  agency  of  another  person,  packs 
fruit  in  an  open  package,  intended  for  sale, 
shall  cause  such  package  to  be  marked,  be- 
fore it  is  taken  from  the  premises  where  it  is 
packed,  with  the  initials  of  his  christian 
names  and  his  full  surname  and  address,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  firm  or  corporation  with  the 
firm  or  corporate  name  and  address  in  a 
plain  and  indelible  manner,  in  letters 
not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Provided  that  any  co-operative  asso- 
ciation or  person  dealing  wholesale  in  fruit 
may  cause  the  packages  containing  such  fruit 
to  be  marked  with  his  own  name  and  address, 
but  such  packages  must  also  be  marked  with 
a  number  or  other  mark  approved  by  the 
Minister,  which  will  designate  who  is  the 
original  packer  of  such  fruit. 

(4)  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or 
through  the  agency  of  another  person,  re- 
packs fruit  in  an  open  package,  intended  for 
sale,  shall  cause  such  package  to  be  marked, 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  premises  where  it 
is  repacked,  with  the  words  "Repacked  by" 
followed  by  the  initials  of  his  christian  names 
and  his  full  surname  and  address,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  firm  or  corporation  with  the  firm  or 
corporate  name  and  address,  in  a  plain  and 
indelible  manner,  in  letters  not  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

(5)  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or 
through  the  agency  of  another  person,  packs 
immature  peaches,  plums,  pears,  prunes  or 
grapes,  intended  for  sale,  shall  cause  packages 
to  be  marked,  in  a  plain  and  indelible  manner, 
in  letters  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch    in    length,   with   the   words   "Immature 
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Fruit"  before  it  is  taken  from  the  premises 
where  it  is  packed. 

(6)  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or 
through  the  agency  of  another  person,  again 
uses,  for  the  sale  of  fruit,  any  package  stand- 
ardized in  this  part,  upon  which  appear  any 
of  the  marks  required  by  the  section,  shall 
cause  such  marks  to  be  completely  removed,. 
erased  or  obliterated. 

321.  (3)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer, 
expose  or  have  in  possession  for  sale,  any 
fruit  packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which 
nackaee  is  marked  "No.  2"  unless  such  fruit 
includes  no  culls  and  consists  of  specimens 
of  not  less  than  nearly  medium  size  and  some 
color  for  the  variety,  sound,  and  not  less 
than  eighty-five  per  cent,  free  from  scab, 
worm  holes,  bruises  and  other  defects,  and 
properly  packed. 

(1)  No  nerson  shall  sell,  or  offer,  exnose 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  pack- 
age is  marked  "Domestic"  unless  such  fruit 
includes  no  culls  and  consists  of  fruit  of  not 
less  than  medium  size  for  the  variety,  sound, 
and  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  free  from 
wormholes  (but  may  be  slightly  affected  with 
scab  and  other  minor  defects),  and  properly 
packed. 

(5)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  pack- 
age is  marked  "No.  3"  unless  such  fruit  in- 
cludes no  culls  and  is  properly  packed. 

(6)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
packed  in  any  package  in  which  the  faced  or 
shown  surface  gives  a  false  representation 
of  the  contents  of  such  package;  and  it  shall 
be  considered  a  false  representation  when 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  such  fruit  is  smaller 
in  size  than,  or  inferior  in  grade  to,  or  differ- 
ent in  variety  from,  the  faced  or  shown  sur- 
face of  such  package. 

(7)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
in  any  package  that  is  so  diseased,  wormy  or 
otherwise  depreciated  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
consumption. 

(8)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  at  original 
point  of  shipment,  any  fruit  in  any  package 
unless  such  package  is  well  and  properly 
filled. 

(9)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
in  any  package  that  has  been  repacked,  unless 
such  package  is  well  and  properly  filled. 

321.  Every  person  who  carelessly  handles, 
wilfully  destroys  or  pilfers  any  fruit  packed 
in  any  of  the  packages  described  in  this  Purt 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  upon 
summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  dollars. 


APPLE  SCALD  AND  JONATHAN 
SPOT 

In  a  recent  paper  (Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research,  Vol.  XI.  No.  7),  there  are  given 
some  very  interesting  notes  on  these  two 
storage  troubles  of  apples,  and  since  pres- 
ent conditions  demand  most  careful  preserva- 
tion of  all  food  materials,  the  Central  Ex- 
perimental Farm  through  its  pathological 
service,    issue   a   statement   which   should  be 
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■of  especial  interest  to  every  Canadian  who 
has  apples  in  his  cellar  or  warehouse.  The 
following  short  account  of  these  two  apple 
troubles,  based  largely  on  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, aims  at  pointing  out  the  means  that 
may  be  taken  to  avoid  scalding  and  spot- 
ting of  our  scanty  but  valuable  supply  of 
this  fruit  in  storage. 

Scald  in  apples  is  a  browning  of  the  skin 
and  outer  tissue.  It  is  different  from  rots 
because  in  rots  the  browning  goes  very  deep 
into  the  tissue,  whereas  scald  only  affects 
the  skin  and  the  flesh  immediately  beneath. 
Rot  spots  are  usually  definite  in  outline,  while 
scald  areas  are  often  more  or  less  irregular 
in  shape.  However,  scald  areas  are  very 
often  invaded  by  rot  fungi  so  that  ordinarily 
one  may  expect  to  find  all  sorts  of  combina- 
tions of  the  two. 

The  "Jonathan  Spot,"  so  called  from  its 
being  found  very  frequently  on  the  Jonathan 
variety,  also  develops  in  storage  on  several 
standard  varieties  such  as  Northern  Spy, 
Greening,  etc.  The  spots  are  usually  small, 
less  than  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  sunken  and  brown.  The  flesh  under  the 
skin  is  brown  and  somewhat  dry  and  corky. 
There  is  another  spot  disease,  the  Baldwin 
Spot,  or  Stippen,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  Jonathan  Spot.  The  Baldwin  Spot,  how- 
ever, develops  when  the  apple  is  growing  and 
will  be  present  when  the  fruit  is  picked, 
whereas  the  Jonathan  Spot  develops  during 
storage.  Moreover,  the  Baldwin  Spot  may 
be  found  all  through  the  fruit,  while  the 
Jonathan  Spot  occurs  as  small  sunken  brown 
spots  on  the  surface  only. 

Both  Spot  and  Scald  arise  from  improper 
storage  conditions  and  will  likely  be  "worse 
on  fruit  that  has  not  matured  properly  be- 
fore being  picked.  The  three  storage  condi- 
tions that  favor  spot  and  scald  development 
are  (1)  high  temperature,  (2)  humidity,  and 
(3)  stagnant  air.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  fruit  is  not  completely  dormant  dur- 
ing the  storage  period,  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant, if  small,  continuation  of  growth  pro- 
cesses throughout  the  whole  period.  These 
processes  result  in  maturing  or  mellowing  the 
apple,  and  the  chemical  processes  which  oc- 
cur during  them  involve  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  the  giving  out  of 
carbon  dioxide.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  slow  breath- 
ing process.  When  apples  are  stored  in  a 
place  where  they  have  no  free  access  to  air 
they  are  "smothered"  and  the  scald  which  de- 
velops on  them  is  due  to  abnormal  chemical 
changes  brought  about  because  of  an  inade- 
quate air  supply.  If  the  room  is  too  warm, 
the  growth  processes  are  quickened  and  scald 
or  spotting  is  increased.  Very  moist  or  hu- 
mid air  also  aggravates  these  troubles. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  an  ordinary  cellar, 
spotting  and  scalding  can  be  largely  avoided 
by  a  little  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  fruit 
for  cool,  dry  conditions  and  a  continuous 
supply  of  fresh  air  during  the  storage  period. 

It  is  recommended  (1)  that  apples  should 
be  stored  in  small  lots  rather  than  in  large 
close  piles  or  bins.  They  should  preferably 
be  kept  in  open  slatted  boxes  or  other  simi- 
lar containers  which  will  allow  all  the  fruit 
to  have  free  access  to  air;  (2)  that  the 
temperature  be  kept  as  low  as  is  consistent 
with  protection  from  frost  and  (3)  that 
plenty  of  ventilation  be  provided.  If  the  air 
is  changed  frequently  in  the  cellar,  the  in- 
coming supply  will  not  only  renew  the  oxy- 
gen but  will  drive  out  the  old,  stagnant  air 
which  is  laden  with  moisture  and  over-charg- 
ed with  carbon  dioxide.  The  method  of  ven- 
tilation can  best  be  determined  by  conditions; 
in  some  instances  air  shafts  can  be  used, 
while  in  others  the  opening  of  doors  and 
windows  on  mild  days  will  be  possible.  In 
almost  all  cases  some  simple  means  of  secur- 
ing frequent  change  of  air  can  be  readily 
adopted  and  the  fruit  thus  kept  free  from 
scald  and  spot  troubles. 


La  Macaza,  Quebec. 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Farmers' 
Magazine  now  for  two  years  and  am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  paper. 

— B.  E.  Hunter. 
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Writ*  for  catalogue  to-day 

Jacob.  Bro..,     fSSSSt. 
5  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Build     Concrete     Dwelling* 

or    any    class      of     buildings 

from  Concrete  Blocks.  THE  LONDON 
ADJUSTABLE  BLOCK  MACHINE 
makes  alt  sizes  and  designs  of  Con- 
crete Blocks.  Price  $66.00.  Send  for 
catalog  No.  8. 
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Bruce's  Regal  Flowering  Bulbs 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 

Write  for 
our  28-page 
illuctrated 
catalogue — 

Bulbs 

Seeds 

Plants 

Poultry 

Supplies 

FREE 


For  Winter  Flowering  indoors  and  Spring  Flower- 
ing outdoors.  A  House  without  flowers  is  not  a 
Home.    Prices  Postpaid.  EACH     D0Z.    100 

Crocus,  in  four  colors $  .C3    $  .25    $1 .65 

Freezias 04         .30      2.15 

Lilies,  Calla  White 25 

Lilies,  Chinese  Sacred 30 


Hyacinths,  Roman,  four  colors  .  10 
Hyacinths,  Dutch,  four  colors  .10 
Narcissus,  Single,  0  varieties  .05 
Narcissus,  Double,  4  varieties      .05 

Narcissus,  Paper  White 07 

Scilla  Siberica 04 

Snowdrops,  Single 04 

Tulips,  Single  Mixed 05 

Tulips,  Double  Mixed 05 

Tulips,  Parrot 05 

Tulips,  Darwia 05 
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2.50 
3.00 
1.10 
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.50 
.65 
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.40 
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3.00 
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Established  1850 


Improve  the  Live  Stock 
The  Nation  Needs  It 

The  easiest,  quickest  and  surest  way  to  improve  the  live 
stock  on  your  farm  is  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  most 
successful  stock-raisers  all  over  Canada.  Progressive  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  rapidly  learning  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  feeding 

Omazon  Stock  Food 

to  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  It  is  a  great  invigorator  and  gives 
added  endurance.  Its  nutritive  qualities  make  It  a  desirable  food  wherever  stock 
is  kept.     Its  use  reduces  the  amount  of  grain  required. 

"Vivat"  Keeps  Horses  Well 

"Vivat"  saves  the  farmer  many  veterinary  bills.  It  cures  coughs,  heaves,  broken 
wind,  etc.,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  colic,  intestinal  worms  and  kidney 
trouble.  Special  directions  are  supplied  for  each  case.  VIVAT  is  a  product  in 
powder  form. 

Hereunder  is  a  list  of  the  other  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  Veterinary    remedies  :    Omazon    Specific,    a    liquid 
remedy    for   the    cure    of    Coughs,    Heaves,    Broken 
Wind,  etc., ;   Omazon   Worm   Powder,   Omazon  Gall 
Ointment,   Omazon   Urine  Powder,   Marechale  Con- 
dition  Powder. 

We  will  supply  to  you  direct  the  above-named  re- 
medies if  you  cannot  get  them  from  your  dealer. 
Write  for  our  booklet,  which  will  give  you  inter- 
esting information  about  Dr.  Ed.  Morin's  famous 
preparations   for  the   welfare  of  stock.     It  is   free. 


Proprietor!,  DR.  ED.  MORIN  &  CO.,  Limited 
Mountain  Hill.  QUEBEC.  CANADA 
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SHIRTS  &  GLOVES 
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R.G.LONG  fcCO.  LIMITED 

TORONTO  CANADA 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry,  Edmonton,  writes: — 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
ache  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


A  Real  Oil  Engine 

Not  An  Experiment 

Uses  no  Gasoline,  not  even  to  start  with.  Starts 
easily  in  the  coldest  weather  on  the  fuel  it  runs 
on,  Coal  Oil  or  Fuel  Oil,  and  only  uses  half  the 
amount  required  b.v  othi  i  so-called  Oil  Engines. 
The  saving  in  fuel  alone  will  pay  for  this  engine 
in    a    few    months..     The 

Hoag  Oil  Engine 

has  no  electric  devices  whatever,  the  burning  of 
the  oil  is  obtained  \>y  mechanical  means  aloni 
and  the  usual  time  and  tfoobTe,  forever  fixing 
electrical  ignition,  i^  entirely,  done  away  with. 
making  this  engine  the  Farmers'  Friend.  Get 
circulars  and  price   of  size  yon   are  interested   in. 

Henry  P.  Hoag  &  Co.,   brantford!  ont. 


Sow  Thistle  for  Fodder 

An  Ingenious  Suggestion  by  a  Western  Man 
By  G.  L.  Dodds 


THERE  are  some  other  ways  in 
which  feed  for  the  present  winter 
season  may  be  increased  in  Western 
Canada.  Some  have  been  wasteful  al- 
ready in  cutting  over  their  six  weeks 
behind  date  summer  fallow,  raking  up 
and  burning  grass  and  sow  thistle  which, 
if  cured  would  make  good  feed.  Some 
will  say,  what  are  you  writing  about? 
At  one  time,  not  a  few,  among  whom 
were  some  professors  of  agriculture, 
who  not  only  said,  but  put  in  writing, 
that  no  self-respecting  cow  would  eat 
sweet  clover.  The  farmers  discovered 
that  the  much-condemned  weed  was  not 
only  a  very  valuable  fodder  plant,  but 
the  growing  of  it  greatly  improved  the 
soil. 

The  sow  thistle  is  now  under  the  pro- 
fessional curse,  and  is  being  legislated 
against  root  and  branch.  More  bitter 
are  they  against  the  sow  thistle  than 
against  the  quack  or  dog-grass,  which 
possess  great  medicinal  properties,  if  he 
who  is  capable  will  investigate. 

Some  average  crops  of  hay  have  been 
taken  off  land  where  the  farmer  had 
expected  wheat.  The  same  has  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  wild  oats  where  the 
land  was  tilled  just  enough  to  thin  the 
plants  out  so  that  what  was  left  had 
room  to  grow. 

Our  marshes  possess  millions  of  tons 
of  sow  thistle,  which  should  be  cut  and 
cured.  In  many  places  it  could  be  fed 
on  or  near  the  land  where  it,  with  other 
swamp  hay,  may  be  obtained.  The 
writer  has  made  the  discovery  that  this 
same  sow  thistle  is  a  valuable  stock  food, 
and  the  following  analysis  will  convey 
a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  the  forage 
plant  sent  us. 

Hogs  will  turn  from  peas  in  the  pod, 
or  oats  about  ripe,  and  devour  the  sow 
thistle,   root    and   branch.      The   pea    is 


natural  food  for  the  hog,  but  they  like 
the  sow  thistle  better. 

SOW  THISTLE  DRY  MATTER. 

Crude  Crude  Crude  N-Free  Mois- 
Ash      Fat    Protein  Fibre  Extr.    ture 
Sow     Thistle.  14.2       3.9       10.7       24.8       46.4 
Timothy    Hay  5.2       2.4         8.5       28.5       41.1       14.8 


Need  for  More  Livestock 

That  the  production  of  livestock  in 
America  is  not  only  necessary  but  will 
be  profitable  for  some  time  to  come,  ac- 
cording to  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture, is  evident  from  information  sup- 
plied by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

The  Central  Powers  were  much  better 
prepared  for  the  war  than  the  Allies  by 
having  42  per  cent,  more  meat  per 
capita.  Also,  the  Germans  apparently 
captured  much  livestock  which  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  save  that  which 
they  had  at  home. 

Belgium,  Serbia  and  Rumania  are 
practically  exhausted  of  livestock  re- 
sources. The  Allies  has  decreased  their 
herds  and  flocks  45,787,000  head,  while 
the  Germans  have  reduced  theirs  about 
18,000.000  head— only  a  little  more  than 
one-third.  Neutral  nations  show  a  live- 
stock reduction  of  nearly  1,500,000  head. 
European  loss,  therefore,  exceeds  65,- 
000,000  without  consideration  of  Austria, 
Turkey  and  Russia.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration estimates  the  total  European  de- 
crease at  100,000,000  head. 

The  total  number  of  sheep,  hogs  and 
cattle  in  the  United  States  is  187,000,000 
according  to  best  estimates.  When  this 
is  compared  with  a  depletion  of  100,000,- 
000  of  Europe's  flocks  and  herds  it  ap- 
pears that  Europe  has  already  lost  more 
than  half  as  many  meat  animals  as  there 
are  in  the  United  States  to-day. 


Livestock  Developments  in  Saskatchewan 


By  A.  J.  Funk 


ACCORDING  to  livestock  census,  Sas- 
katchewan is  the  second  largest  stock 
province  in  the  Dominion,  being  exceeded  by 
Ontario   alone. 

The  livestock  industry  in  this  province 
was   never   better   than   at   the   present   time. 

Facts  and  figures  have  been  given  at  all 
meetings  of  grain  growers,  stockmen,  cream- 
ery promoters,  etc.,  which  have  convinced 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  vast  importance 
of    raising   more    stock    and    better    stock. 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  cattle  to 
meet  market  demand  is  not  the  rule  among 
Saskatchewan  farmers  to-day.  A  few  years 
ago  and  a  good  price  or  scarcity  of  feed 
would  cause  a  regular  mania  for  butchering 
off.     Now   a   „'udicious   foresight  is   exercised. 

Principles  of  greater  production  are  being 
followed  throughout  our  province  in  live- 
stock handling,  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of 
farm  craft.  This  is  proved  by  the  holding 
of  young  sale-listed  animals  for  some  months 
until   larger   grown. 

There  is  also  strong  tendency  to  build  up 
good  stock  herds  of  both  dairy  and  beef. 
"The  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Creamer- 
ies, Ltd.,"  has  done  much  to  encourage  bet- 
ter dairy  animals.  The  butter-fat  test  does 
not  promote  good  cheer  among  those  keep- 
ing mongrels  in  the  herd.  So  the  theory 
of  a  better  grade  cow  and  a  better  sire  has 
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gradually  leavened  the  whole  general  idea 
of  cattle-raising  until  even  the  small  begin- 
ners with  one  or  two  cows  insists  on  buy- 
ing  the   best   and    reproducing   in    kind. 

Grain  growing  alone  is  not  undertaken 
by  any  wide-awake  farmer.  He  looks  intO' 
the  future.  While  raising  grain  to  utmost 
capacity,  he  yet  finds  time  to  attend  to  in- 
creasing flocks  and  herds. 

Our  Saskatchewan  farmer  reads.  He  at- 
tends short  courses  at  the  university  and  in 
every  way  tries  to  learn  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing,  especially  the  man  whose 
methods  spell  success.  In  fact  our  "Hsy- 
seeds"  have  evolved  a  more  fitting  title, 
"Soldiers  of  the  Soil,"  and,  as  true  soldiers, 
every  inch  of  soil  they  occupy  must  serve 
a  special  purpose.  Therefore  all  portions  of 
the  farm  unsuitable  for  extensive  grain 
growing  are  being  fenced  and  sustain  their 
quota   of  cattle,   sheep,  hogs,  etc. 

In  all  lines  of  husbandry  our  people  are 
getting  right  down  to  rock-bottom.  The 
feverish  patriotism  evinced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  has  been  found  of  no  avail. 
Preparedness  for  any  emergency  is  the 
watchword.  So  our  livestock  farmers  seek, 
not  to  find  how  few  animals  may  be  main- 
tained, but,  rather,  how  many;  always,  how- 
ever, keeping  in   view   a   quality  herd. 

"In    this    way,"   they    say,   "we   can   supply 
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our  Allies  with  meat,  or  in  the  coming  peace 
time  can  not  only  supply  meat  but  pure- 
bred animals  to  amply  replenish  the  de- 
pleted  livestock   herds   of   Europe. 

Saskatchewan  farmers  have  built  pastures 
in  the  past,  but  without  much  thought  or 
system.  To-day  the  attitude  is  decidedly 
changed.  The  close-cropped  bareness  of  the 
old-time  grazing  ground  no  longer  appeals 
to  intelligent  men.  Pastures  are  laid  out 
carefully  and  divided  into  sections,  each 
serving  its  turn  as  feeding  fround.  Where 
space  is  limited,  a  grain  mixture  is  seeded 
to  supplement   the   natural   grasses. 

Contented  cattle  are  the  most  profitable. 
Eastern  farm  scenes  always  picture  their 
bovine  beauties  as  "knee-deep  in  clover." 
Saskatchewan  stock  men,  taking  note,  strive 
to  keep  their  cattle  "knee-deep,"  be  it  in 
grasses  natural  or  cultivated,  and  this  con- 
dition proves  extremely  satisfactory  and 
genuinely  profitable.  The  following  dialogue 
took  place  between  two  farmers,  one  believ- 
ing in  the  knee-deep  feeding  ground,  while 
the  other  held  to  his  opinion  that  the  bare 
existence  pasture  only  was  clear  gain.  He 
began  conversation  in  this  wise: 

"You  spend  time  to  plow  and  money  to 
seed;    how   can    it   possibly   pay?" 

"My  books  show  substantial  profit  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  and  let  me  tell  you,  neigh- 
bor, I  not  only  make  money,  but  save 
money,"  answered  his  friend. 

"Save   money;    how   is   that?" 

"How  many  wires  have  you  around  your 
pasture?" 

"Why,  four  wires,  of  course;  could  not 
possibly  keep  my  cattle  in   otherwise." 

"Well,  I  have  only  a  two -wire  fence  for 
grown  stock  and  three-wire  for  calves.  See 
where  I  save?  My  cattle  never  want  to 
roam,  so  I  save  money  in  pound  fees,  dam- 
age, etc.  A  good  pasture  is  my  idea  of 
economy,  be  it  natural  or  artificial." 

Cow  testing  is  being  encouraged  in  Sas- 
katchewan by  C.  E.  Thomas,  appointed  to 
that  task  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Ottawa.  Mr.  Thomas  has  built  up 
for  himself  one  of  the  best  producing  dairy 
herds  in  this  province,  and  his  methods  are 
being  followed  by  hundreds  of  successful 
dairymen. 

The  country  round  about  Saskatoon  is 
noted  for  its  dairy  herds.  Thousands  of 
pounds  of  dairy  and  creamery  butter  are 
brought  into  this  city  during  a  year.  The 
establishment  of  a  cold  storage  plant  in 
Saskatoon  will  keep  at  home  the  summer 
surplus   for   winter   consumption. 


FARMLAND  DAYS 

By  John  Rowland 
0  carry  me  back  to  my  farmland  days 
To  wander  again  where  the  cowslips  grow, 
And  buttercup  paths  through  the  dewy 

haze 
Lay  hidden  away  in  the  fields  below 
The  grassy  slope  all  lush  and  sweet 
With  daisies  growin'  at  my  feet! 

0  carry  me  back,  ere  my  days  are  done, 
Where   roses    are    bloomin'    'neath    lilac 

trees, 
And  tinklin'  and  laughin'   the   brooklets 

run, 
And  tall  trees  bend  low  in  the  summer 

breeze, 
While  fleecy  clouds  go  whirlin'  by 
Like  phantom  ships  athwart  the  sky. 

0  carry  me  back  to  the  furrowed  fields 
Where   labor,  and  joy  are  a  married  pair, 
And   waiting    to    see    what    the    harvest 

yields 
Our  hearts  shall  be  light  as  the  fragrant 

air — 
For  by  our  hands  the  world  is  fed 
That  fight  and  pray  for  daily  bread. 


The  Plow  it  Pays  to  Use 

SEE  the  Oliver  Improved  No.  1  Gang  Plow. 
It  is  a  model  of  strong  construction,  light 
draft,  close  adjustment,  ease  of  operation — the  result 
of  59  years  of  good  plow  building. 

Getting  down  to  details,  compare  the  heavy  one-piece  bar 
steel  frame,  the  bracing,  the  bail  hangers,  the  wheel  connec- 
tions, wheel  bracket  bearings  and  control  rod  adjustment,  with 
those  of  any  other  plow  sold  in  Western  Canada.  The  Oliver 
No.  1  leads  them  all.  The  plow  beams  with  their  rigid  bracing; 
the  long,  strong  frog  that  makes  the  foundation  of  the  plow 
bottom;  the  longer,  stronger,  sharper  point  of  the  Oliver  share; 
every  feature  that  means  good  work  and  long  life  for  the  tool, 
is  found  in  this  Oliver  plow.  Look  it  over  carefully;  compare 
it  point  by  point  with  any  other  gang  plow  offered. 

In  this  same  good  Oliver  plow  line  are  tractor  plows,  sulkies, 
disk  gangs,  prairie  and  brush  breakers,  and  walking  plows  to 
meet  every  possible  plowing  condition.  See  the  local  dealer 
for  full  information  about  any  plow  in  the  Oliver  line,  or  write 
the  nearest  branch  house  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST— Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Attn..  Estevan.  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton.  Ont.,  London.  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Qua., 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Shorthorn  Heifers 
Wanted 


I  want  a  few  heifer  calves  or  yearlings,  purebred  short- 
horns, from  good  milking  strains. 

Must  come  from  good  milking  stock  and  be  right  in 

every  way. 

Write  stating  best  terms  with  descriptions. 

Box  38,  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

143-153  University  Ave.  -  -  TORONTO 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 

Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  named: 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette" 

The     leader     for     breeders     of     Shorthorn 

cattle    in    America,    with    a    history   of    ths 

British  work. 

12.10,   postpaid;   half  leather,   $2.60. 

THE   STORY   OF   THE   HEREFORDS 

By  Alvin  H.  Saunders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,  postpaid:    half   leather,   $2.60. 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 

The  full  story  of  the  growing,  cultivation 

and  curing  of  this  great  hay  crop. 

$2.00,   postpaid. 

SWINE 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 
Prof,   of   Animal   Husbandry   at  the 
O.A.C.,   Guelph. 
830    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive, and  treats  of  breeding,  management, 
marketing  and  disease.     Lippincott  Series. 
$1.75,   postpaid. 

HORSES 

By  Carl   W.  Gay 

Covers     structure,     types,     principles     of 

breeding  and  horse  in  service.     Lippineott 

Series. 

$1.75,   postpaid. 

FEEDS   AND   FEEDING 

By    Henry 

of   the  University   of   Pennsylvania. 

The  standard  book  in  America  for  feeders 

of    livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 

edition    is    out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By   John   W.    Lloyd 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It   places    vegetable    gardening    on    a   safe 
and    sure    basis.      The    book    for    money- 
making,   business    farmers. 

$1.75,   postpaid. 

FARM  DAIRYING 

By   Laura   Rose 
A    Canadian    book   by   a   Canadian    writer 
on   the  subject. 

$1.35,   postpaid. 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.   Wing 
868     pages,     and    treats     fully    the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,   postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By  Miller  Purvis 
A  thoroughly  reliable  and  informing  work 
for   the    fanner    or   specialist. 
$1.75,   postpaid. 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

By  E.   I.   Farrington 
This   is   a   new   work   and   covers   the  sub- 
ject in   a  way  that  will  please  every  per- 
son  who   is   learning   to   make  the  poultry 
business   go. 

$1.00,   postpaid. 

THE  MODERN  GAS  TRACTOR 

Its  Construction,   Operation,   Application. 
A   Practical  Treatise. 
Written  by  Victor  W.   Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers    every    branch    of   up-to-date   Auto- 
Tractor    Engineering,    Driving    and    Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.     Very 
well     illustrated.      Over    500    pages.      De- 
scribes    design     and     construction     of    all 
parts,    their    installation    and    adjustment, 
as    well    as   practical    application    and    use 
of  tractors.     Every  farmer  should  have  this 
book. 

$2.25,  postpaid. 
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The  Market  Garden 


The  Cabbage  Root  Mag-got 


By  A.  V.  Mitchener 


A  SERIOUS  outbreak  of  cabbage  root 
maggot  (phorbia  brassicae  bouche')  has 
occurred  in  the  gardens  around  Winnipeg  and 
in  other  parts  of  Manitoba.  This  insect  is 
fairly  common  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  also 
in  British  Columbia,  but  this  is  the  first  out- 
break of  importance  in  Manitoba.  The  mag- 
got usually  manifests  itself  early  in  the 
season,  but  this  year  remained  unnoticed  and 
unreported  until  near  the  end  of  August.  At 
the  present  time  fully  90  per  cent,  to  95  per 
cent,  of  the  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  of  many 
gardens  are  being  attacked  and  in  many 
cases  will  be  destroyed. 

Injury  was  first  noticed  when  the  outer  and 
larger  leaves  of  the  plants  began  to  droop. 
This  is  almost  the  final  stage.  Many  of  the 
plants,  which  show  no  sign  of  drooping  are 
badly  infested  and  will  soon  reach  this  final 
stage.  Upon  pulling  the  plant  out  of  the 
ground,  numerous  white  maggots  may  be  seen 
upon  that  part  of  the  stem  which  was  below 
the  soil.  Maggots  are  also  found  feeding  upon 
the  juices  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  roots. 
When  the  stem  becomes  girdled,  the  plant  is 
no  longer  able  to  pump  up  sufficient  moisture 
from  the  soil,  and  consequently  wilts.  Not 
only  is  the  cabbage  attacked,  but  also  this 
year  the  insect  has  been  found  upon  cauli- 
flowers, turnips  and  radishes. 

The  adult  of  this  maggot  is  a  fly,  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  house  fly,  although 
it  is  smaller.  It  may  be  seen  flying  among 
the  cabbage  plants  on  warm  days  throughout 
the  summer.  The  adult  female  usually  lays 
her  eggs  upon  or  in  the  soil  near  the  stem 
of  the  plant.  These  eggs  are  cylindrical, 
white,  ridged  longitudinally  and  are  about 
1/25  in.  in  length.  They  are  frequently  laid 
in  masses  of  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  although 
single  eggs  are  commonly  found.  The  average 
length  of  time  spent  in  the  egg  stage  is  about 
five  days,  although  more  time  is  spent  in  this 
stage  later  in  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  larvae  (maggots)  emerge, 
they  migrate  to  the  stem  or  roots  of  the  plant, 
where  they  at  once  begin  to  feed.  They  have 
not  biting  mouth  parts,  but  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  have  two  small  blackish  hooks 
with  which  they  rasp  the  plant  tissue  and  free 
the  juices  of  the  stem,  so  that  they  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  growing  larvae.  It  is  in  the 
larval  condition  that  the  injury  is  done  to  the 
plant.  A  few  larvae  on  the  plant  may  not 
cause  it  to  die,  but  the  presence  of  a  score  or 
so  will  soon  destroy  the  outside  tissue  of  the 
stem,  with  resultant  wilt  and  ultimate  death 
of  the  plant.  Usually  three  or  four  weeks  are 
spent  in  the  larval  condition.  The  fully 
grown  larva  is  white,  somewhat  blunt  at  the 
posterior  end  and  pointed  at  the  head  end, 
and  is  about  one-third  inch  in  length. 

The  pupal  stage  occurs  immediately  the 
larvae  is  fully  grown.  The  outer  skin  of  the 
maggot  contracts,  hardens  and  turns  brown. 
Within  this  skin  the  larva  undergoes  re- 
markable changes.  After  a  period  of  from 
I  two  to  three  weeks  the  end  of  the  pupal  case 
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breaks  oper  and  the  adult  fly,  already  men- 
tioned emerges.  Pupati  takes  place  in  the 
soil  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  If  one  will  dig  in  the  soil  around  a 
diseased  plant  one  may  find  numerous  brown 
pupal  cases  at  various  distances  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Many  of  these  pupal 
cases  will  produce  flies  next  spring. 

Remedial  measures  are  not  possible  at  this 
late  season  of  the  year;  yet  this  is  an  excel- 
lent time  to  call  attention  to  the  enormous 
damage  that  is  being  done,  and  to  the  fact 
that  next  year  loss  from  the  ravages  of  this 
insect  may  be  largely  prevented. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  transplanted  to 
the  garden  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected with  tarred  felt  paper  discs. 

1.  Cut  out  a  six-sided  piece  of  one-ply 
tarred  felt  paper.  This  piece  should  be  about 
3  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  From  one  corner  on  the  edge  of  the 
disc  slit  the  paper  to  the  centre. 

3.  Using  the  centre  of  the  disc  as  a  start- 
ing point,  make  5  more  slits  each  about  one- 
third  inch  long.  These  slits  should  radiate 
from  the  centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

Where  only  a  hundred  or  so  discs  are 
needed,  they  can  be  made  easily  with  a  good 
sharp  knife,  but  where  several  thousand  are 
needed  a  special  tool,  which  will  stamp  them 
out,  should  be  used.  This  tool  can  be  made 
by  any  handy  blacksmith.  The  discs  should 
be  made  during  the  winter,  so  that  they  will 
be  ready  for  use  when  wanted  in  the  spring. 
At  present  prices  200  square  feet  of  a  good 
grade  of  tarred  felt  paper  will  cost  about 
$4.50.  This  amount  will  make  at  least  4,500 
discs,  and  at  that  rate  the  discs  cost  one 
tenth  cent  each.  The  material  is  cheap  and 
the  discs  are  easily  applied. 

Level  the  earth  around  the  plant;  then  slip 
the  disc  around  it,  and  press  firmly  on  the 
ground.  When  properly  applied,  the  disc 
lies  evenly  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Re- 
member that  tarred  felt  paper  must  be  used. 
Ordinary  tarred  building  paper  is  valueless, 
since  it  will  curl  up  in  the  sun.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  no  earth  lodges  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  disc  either  when  it  is  being  applied 
or  during  subsequent  cultivation.  If  any 
earth  gets  on  the  disc  brush  it  off. 

As  soon  as  possible  this  autumn,  all  dis- 
eased roots  should  be  pulled  and  destroyed. 
This  may  be  done  by  burning,  or  by  burying 
them  deeply.  Cabbage  growers  who  wish  any 
additional  or  more  exhaustive  information  on 
the  cabbage  root  maggot  should  communicate 
with  this  department  at  the  college. 


Hard  to  Improve  it 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

I   enjoy   every  issue  of   the   FARMERS 

Magazine.     /  do  not  see  how  you  can 

improve  its  usefulness. — Joel  S.  Tompkins. 
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Harvesting  the  Onions 

THE  modern  method  of  harvesting  onions 
now  employed  by  practically  all  commer- 
cial growers,  where  onion  growing  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  dispenses  with  field  curing 
for  all  varieties,  and  completes  the  pulling  and 
topping  at  one  operation.  The  onions  re- 
main bright  in  color,  there  is  no  loss  due  to 
injury  by  excessive  heat  or  moisture,  and  no 
expense  for  repeated  handling.  The  onions 
are  pulled  at  the  stage  already  indicated — 
before  the  tops  are  dry.  When  a  handful 
of  onions  is  pulled,  the  tops  are  grasped  in 
the  other  hand  and  twisted  off.  The  onions 
are  dropped  into  a.  crate  or  into  a  basket  to 
be  emptied  into  a  crate.  The  crates  in  common 
use  around  Chicago  are  really  trays.  They 
are  four  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  four 
inches  deep.  The  bottoms  are  made  of  lath 
with  half-inch  cracks  between  for  ventila- 
tion; the  ends  are  of  five  inch  boards,  and 
the  sides  of  four-inch  strips.  The  crates  are 
filled  barely  with  the  tops  of  the  sides,  so 
that  when  they  are  stacked  one  above  an- 
other there  is  at  least  an  inch  of  air  space 
between  the  onions  in  one  crate  and  the 
bottom  of  the  crate  above.  This  provides  for 
a  free  circulation  of  air  and  aids  greatly  in 
curing  of  the  onions.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  the  crates  are  filled  in  the  field  they 
are  hauled  to  the  curing  shed.  TWs  is  simply 
an  open  shed  with  the  gables  boardpd  down 
only  as  far  as  the  eaves,  if  at  all.  Here  the 
crates  of  onions  are  stacked  in  tiers  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  shed.  A  space  thirteen 
inches  wide  is  left  between  every  two  tiers. 
This  provides  for  ventilation  between  the 
tiers,  and  also  allows  space  for  temporary 
staging  of  twelve  inch  boards,  which  enables 
the  workman  to  stack  the  crates  to  any  de- 
sired height.  The  onions  may  remain  in  the 
curing  shed  until  there  is  danger  of  freez- 
ing. Then  they  must  be  either  marketed  or 
placed  in  winter  storage. 

In  the  absence  of  a  curing  shed  and  onion 
crates,  a  considerable  quantity  of  onions 
could  be  cured  in  a  corn  crib,  if  one  were 
available.  The  onions  should  be  spread  over 
the  floor  of  the  crib  in  a  layer  not  over  three 
or  four  inches  deep.  If  there  are  more  onions 
that  enough  to  cover  the  floor,  false  floors 
about  one  foot  apart  could  be  put  in  and  thus 
the  capacity  of  the  crib  greatly  increased. 
On  a  small  scale  onions  may  be  spread  out 
in  a  thin  layer  in  almost  any  dry  place  where 
the  air  will  circulate  freely  through  them. 
Unless  thoroughly  cured,  onions  will  not  keep. 


ATTENTION   TO    PLANT    DISEASES 
AFTER   HARVEST 

(Experimental  Farms  Note.) 

The  plant  pathologists  of  the  Experimental 
Farms  inform  us  that  of  the  many  destruc- 
tive plant  diseases,  none  are  more  difficult 
to  control  than  those  living  over  in  the  soil. 
Year  after  year,  notwithstanding  the  practice 
of  crop  rotation,  the  effects  of  soil  infection 
often  became  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  what 
is  popularly  known  as  "soil  sickness."  One 
of  the  most  notorious  of  these  diseases  is 
clover  and  alfalfa  wilt  (Sclerotinia)  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  land  may  be- 
come clover  sick.  This  disease  has  just  be- 
gun to  show  up  on  the  Continent  of  America, 
and  unless  prompt  precautionary  measures 
are  taken  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  disease 
causing  similar  losses  here  to  what  it  does 
in  Europe. 

A  disease  similar  in  nature  attacks  beans, 
and  there  are  other  instances  which  call  for 
a  word  of  general  advice  on  matters  of  pre- 
vention. 

As  soon  as  crops  are  harvested,  whether 
gathered  in  the  field,  garden  or  orchard,  there 
is  manifested  a  universal  indifference  and  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  some  growers  towards 
the  condition  in  which  the  ground,  trees  or 
buphes  are  left.  Were  it  but  known  to  them 
that  with  the  refuse  left  on  the  ground  from 
crops,  there  exist  myriads  of  germs  of  ser- 
ious plant  diseases  (and  also  insect  pests) 
ready  for  hibernation! 


BIG  SPARE-TIME  MONEY 
FOR  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  repre- 
sentatives— who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00 
extra  cash  each  month  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does 
not  require  previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 
Write  for  particulars.  Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send 
me  your  proposition." 

AGENCY  DIVISION 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
143  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Kill  The  Germ 


Spray  your  poultry  houses, 
roosts,  nest  boxes  and 
dropping  boards  with 

Pratts,   Disinfectant 

Guards  your  poultry  against  dis- 
ease. Keeps  down  bad  odors. 
Keeps  your  flocks  free  from  lice 
and  mites.  Equally  effective  as  a 
dip  for  sheep  and  other  live  stock. 

At  your  dealer's  in  1  gal.  and 
1  qt.  cans. 

Write  for  new  book  on  care 
of  Poultry.    Ifs  FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LTD., 

328D  Carlaw  Ave., 
Toronto         P-15. 


POULTRY 

MUST  HELP  * 

FEED  THE  NATION 


KRE50  DIP  No  I 


A  SANITARY  NECESSITY 


IN  RAISING 


HEALTHY  POULTRY 

KILLS  LICE  AND  MITES. 
WILL  HELP  STOP  LOSS  PROM  DISEASE. 

One  Gallon 
Makes  72  Gallons 

of  Solution  ready  for  use. 


EQUALLY  GOOD  FOR  ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklets  on 
Poultry  and  Livestock  Sanitation. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &   CO, 

WAI.KERVILLE.  ONT. 


In   the  'Poultry  Yard 
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Leghorns,  the  Popular  Fowl 

By  A.  P.  Marshall 


TO  many  people  who  know  poultry  to 
mention  Leghorns  means  layers  and 
to  say  layers  means  Leghorns.  The  breed, 
which  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean 
group,  originated  in  Italy.  The  nine 
varieties  comprise  the  brown,  white,  and 
buff,  each  of  which  has  both  single  and 
rosecombed  varieties;  the  black,  silvers, 
and  red  pyle  which  are  only  bred  in 
single-combed  varieties.  Probably  no 
breed  enjoys  the  same  popularity  for 
strictly  laying  purposes  as  the  Leghorn 
as  no  other  breed  does  better  in  large 
flocks.  It  is  therefore  generally  found  on 
the  egg  farms  where  large  numbers  are 
kept  to  produce  eggs  alone. 

Leghorns  are  very  graceful  in  their 
conformation  with  their  bright  close 
feathers  and  trim  neat  bodies.  With 
large  bright  combs  and  wattles  and  long 
sweeping  tails  and  their  grace  of  carriage 
they  make  up  a  bird  that  is  bound  to 
please.  Especially  active  and  great  for- 
agers they  revel  in  conditions  where  the 
range  is  large  but  under  the  closest  con- 
finement very  fine  results  have  also  been 
possible  where  the  stock  thus  confined 
were  not  used  for  breeding  purposes.  On 
large  successful  farms  the  cockerels  are 
marketed  at  about  fifteen  weeks  of  age  as 
broilers,  having  been  fattened  for  about 
two  weeks  in  small  crates.  This  allows 
the  pullets  every  possible  chance  and  with 
Leghorns  disposes  of  the  males  at  the 
most  profitable  time  to  sell  them. 

THE  LEGHORN  SHAPE 

The  shape  of  the  Leghorn  has  become 
quite  distinct  of  late  years  although  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  verv  old  breed 
its  main  characteristics  have  been  defin- 
itely fixed  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
head  should  be  medium  long  and  of  fair 
depth.  Everything  about  the  bird  should 
be  smooth  and  of  fine  texture.  Comb 
should  be  neat  with  five  distinct  points 
extending  well  over  the  back  of  the  head 
going  straight  out  behind  and  must  not 
lap  over  in  the  male  bird.  It  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth  and  bright  red.  Wattles 
should  be  of  good  length  and  of  fine  tex- 
ture. Lobes  are  pearl  white.  Eyes  are 
reddish  bay.  The  neck  should  be  long  and 
nicely  arched  and  so  filled  up  as  to  make 
a  nice  flowing:  cape  over  the  shoulders. 
Large  well  iit*mg  wings  well  folded  add 
to  the  trimness  of  the  body. 

The  back  should  slope  to  the  centre  of 
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it  and  then  rise  to  the  tail  so  as  to  form 
a  very  graceful  sweep  continued  in  the 
long  beautiful  tail  carried  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  deg.  above  the  horizontal.  In 
the  male  the  long  sickle  feathers  very 
gracefully  curve  over  the  main  tail 
feathers  which  should  be  well  spread  in 
fanlike  form. 

The  breast  should  be  full  and  round 
and  carried  forward  to  give  the  bird  the 
appearance  of  sticking  its  chest  out.  This 
is  very  attractive  and  develops  a  tyr>e 
with  a  little  more  breast.  Thighs  and 
shank  are  moderately  long,  the  body  be- 
ing well  off  the  ground  and  so  set  up  as  to 
be  clean  cut  with  no  sign  of  the  least 
squattiness  or  shortness,  without  being 
actually  stilted. 

The  single-combed  white  variety  is  by 
far  the  most  popular  and  is  probably  more 
frequently  seen  in  large  flocks  than  any 
other  breed  or  variety.  They  rarely  fail 
in  producing  eggs  profitably.  They  are 
pure  white  throughout  with  good  yellow 
legs  and  beak  and  in  some  strains  have 
been  bred  a  little  heavier  than  the  other 
varieties.  The  rose-combed  varieties 
have  not  been  bred  to  the  same  perfec- 
tion quite  or  in  as  large  numbers  as  the 
single-combed.  The  comb  is  actually 
fairly  large  with  a  long  pointed  spike  pro- 
jecting straight  out  behind.  While  it 
should  be  small  neat  and  compact  with 
well  defined  spike  the  limited  number  bred 
has  so  far  prevented  their  being  perfected 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  single-combed 
varieties  although  some  very  excellent 
records  have  been  made  and  results  can  be 
expected  almost  equally  as  good. 

OTHER   VARIETIES   THAN    WHITE 

In  the  other  varieties  everything  is 
identical  except  as  to  color  of  plumage  and 
legs  and  beak.  In  the  darker  varieties 
the  legs  tend  to  tone  into  a  deeper  color 
giving  them  a  dusky  yellow  color.  Brown 
Leghorns  are  of  a  very  beautiful  and 
striking  combination.  Roughly  the  male 
has  a  dark  red  head,  becoming  greenish 
red  on  the  neck  with  a  lustrous  greenish 
black  stripe  running  throughout  the  cen- 
tre of  each  feather.  The  front  or  breast 
is  a  lustrous  greenish  black.  In  a  sent- 
ence the  wings  may  be  roughly  described 
as  brilliant  red  with  a  lustrous  greenish 
black  bar  straight  across  it  when  the  wing 
is  folded.  This  is  worked  out  with  bright 
red  wing  bows,  black  fronts,  and  coverts 
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lustrous  greenish  black,  forming  a  defin- 
ite wing-bar.  The  primaries  are  black 
with  brown  edging  on  the  lower  side.  The 
secondaries  are  black  with  the  edges  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  feather  a  good  rich 
brown  so  that  when  the  wing  is  folded  a 
solid  wingbay  of  brown  is  fully  formed. 

The  back  is  brilliant  red  following  upon 
the  saddle  feathers  with  the  same  defined 
greenish-black  striping  on  each  feather 
as  on  the  hackle.  The  main  tail  feathers 
are  black  with  coverts  and  sickles  a 
beautiful  bright  greenish-black. 

The  body  and  fluff  throughout  are 
blnck  with  lighter  or  slate  undercolor. 

The  female  is  very  different  from  the 
male.  The  head  is  a  golden  yellow  tinged 
with  dark  brown  with  golden  yellow  neck, 
each  feather  on  the  neck  having  a  black 
stripe  extending  throughout  the  centre 
of  its  length.  The  breast  and  front  of 
the  neck  are  a  rich  salmon  and  must  be 
free  from  shafting. 

The  wings  and  back  are  light  brown 
finely  stippled  with  darker  brown,  the 
lighter  shades  predominating,  giving  the 
result  of  a  soft,  even  brown  free  from 
shafting.  The  tail  is  a  dull  black.  The 
two  top  main  tail  feathers  may  be  stip- 
pled with  brown.  The  body  and  fluff 
should  be  light  brown  stippled  with 
darker  brown  and  absolutely  free  from 
shafting  with  slate  under  color  through- 
out. 

THE    BUFF    LEGHORN 

Buff  Leghorns  should  be  a  nice,  even 
shade  of  rich  golden  buff  throughout  and 
should  be  free  from  shafting  or  mealy 
appearance.  The  male  should  have 
glossy  plumage  on  hackle  and  wing-bow 
and  saddle  but  difference  in  shade  of 
color  in  two  sections  is  a  serious  defect. 
Perfect  evenness  throughout  is  better 
than  an  exact  shade  of  color. 

Black  Leghorns  are  very  attractive  and 
should  be  a  lustrous  greenish  black 
throughout  with  black  undercolor. 

The  silvers  and  red  pyles  are  not  so 
popular  or  well  known  as  the  other  breeds 
but  the  former  with  the  beautiful  silver 
markings  are  very  attractive.  The  red 
pyle  with  their  white  ground  and  red 
markings  on  neck,  wings  and  back  are 
very  distinctive  and  please  lovers  of  pyle 
markings. 

Weights  are  the  same  for  all  varieties 
of  Leghorns,  the  cock  weighing  5%  lbs., 
cockerel  4%  lbs.,  hen  4  lbs.  and  pullet  3% 
lbs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  anyone  who  will 
bear  in  mind  that  Leghorns  are  essenti- 
ally useful  as  egg  machines  only  and 
will  dispose  of  the  males  before  they  have 
passed  their  best  broiler  age  and  give 
them  conditions  suitable  to  their  active 
natures  can  expect  most  satisfactory 
results.  They  breed  true,  are  splendid 
foragers  and  are  the  most  prolific  of 
fowls. 


A    simple    home-made    brooder. 
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Start  Your 
Moulted 

Hens  to  Laying 


THE  world  is  calling  for  more  poultry  and 
more  eggs.  Everybody  must  speed  up — 
it's  a  patriotic  duty.  Now's  the  time  to  get 
ready  for  regular  fall  and  winter  laying. 


Dr.  HESS 
POULTRY 

PANACEA 
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Will  start  your  pullets  and  moulted 
hens  to  laying  promptly 
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Dr.  HESS 

Stock  Tonic 

Keeps  Hogs  Healthy 
Drives  Oat  the  Worms 


Remember,  going  through  the  moult 
is  like  going  through  a  long  spell  of 
sickness.  The  egg  organs  become 
dormant,  but  why  let  nature  bide  its 
own  time  to  revive  the  egg  organs? 
Feed  a  tonic. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Nux 
Vomica  and  Quassia— tonics  that  promote  diges- 
tion, that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs.  It 
has  Iron  for  the  blood,  and  internal  antiseptics. 
This  combination  will  keep  your  whole  flock  healthy 
and  start  your  pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying. 

IMPORTANT:  If  your  hens  are  not  yet  over  the 
moult,  supply  them  with  Pan-a-ce-a  daily  to  give  them 
strength  and  vitality  to  force  out  the  old  quills  and 
grow  new  feathers.  Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according 
to  the  size  of  your  flock — a  penny's  worth  for  each  hen 
to  start  with.  There  is  a  package  for  all  sizes  of  flocks. 

You  have  no  chances  to  take.  The  dealer  in  your 
town  who  sells  Pan-a-ce-a  will  refund  your  money  if 
it  does  not  do  as  we  claim.  35c,  85c  and  $1.75  pack- 
ages.   25-lb.  pail,  $3.50.     100-lb.  drum,  $14.00. 

Dr.    HESS    &    CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


POULTRY    of  all  kinds  and 
NEW  LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market,    MONTREAL 

We  also  buy  Feathers 


GUILD'S  SUMMER  SALE 


Our  2to4-£.gg  Kind 


5,000  choice  yearling 
hens  and  300  yearling 
cock  birds  in  high  re- 
cord Bred-to-lay  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Leghorn9.  1918  Mating 
List  gives  full  particulars 
of    this    9tock. 

Write   us    your    wants 
to-day ! 


R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


Boys  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots  of  money  and  are  acquiring  that  business 
experience  which  comes  only  by  contact  with  men.  A  card  will  bring  full  particulars 
to  any  boy  or  his  parents.  Address — Agency  Division,  The  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  Limited,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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A  Winter  House  for  the^Hens 


By  Maud  Leopold 


FOR  many  years,  and  until  recently,  the 
idea  seems  to  have  been  general  that 
to  obtain  eggs  in  winter,  hens  should  be 
kept  very  warm.  This  idea,  judging  by 
articles  appearing  in  all  the  up-to-date 
poultry  journals,  is  now  succeeded  by  a 
craving  for  fresh  air.  Where  closed,  an-' 
in  some  instances  artificiallv  heated 
houses  were  strongly  advocated,  entirely 
open-fronted  houses,  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  absolutely  no  artificial  heat  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Now,  this  extreme 
change  does  not  mean  that  hens  do  not 
need  warmth  to  help  their  laying  abilities, 
but  that  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  must 
be  combined  with  the  warmth.  A  hen,  if 
properly  fed  and  cared  for,  will  enjoy 
far  better  health  in  an  open-fronted  house 
well  ventilated  with  pure  air  than  if 
confined  in  a  closed-id,'  stuffy  and  conse- 
quently damp  house  ;*ancfc  being  in  good 
health,  she  will  provide  most  of  her  own 
body  heat  by  activity. 

Dampness  will  cause  roup,  rheumatism 
and  many  poultry  ills.  Fresh  air  will 
help  to  prevent  such  sicknesses  if  it  cannot 
cure  them  when  once  contracted,  and  if  a 
hen  is  to  lay  eggs,  that  hen  must  be  "fit," 
hence  the  feasibility  of  the  fresh  air 
scheme. 

A  hen  house  should  be  a  perfect  shelter 
but  not  a  hot  house.  It  should  preferably 
face  the  south  and  be  substantially  built, 
particular  care  being  given  to  the  roof 
which  should  be  absolutely  weather-proof 
and  well  slanted.  The  back  and  two  sides 
should  be  of  good,  sound  boards,  prefer- 
ably tongued  and  grooved  and  finished 
with   a  coating  of  tar  on  the  outside  or 


otherwise  made  draught  and  weather- 
proof. Paper  lining  on  the  inside  is  not 
good  as  it  permits  vermin  and  dirt  to 
accumulate  behind. 

The  house  should  be  built  low,  particu- 
larly in  front  as  this  being  open  will  need 
protection  in  this  way  against  snow,  wind 
and  rain  storms.  Its  dimensions  should 
be  greater  in  depth  from  front  to  back 
than  in  width  across.  It  should  be  board- 
ed up  from  the  ground  or  floor  to  a 
heighth  of  about  12  inches  and  the  open- 
ing itself  should  not  be  more  than  about 
two  feet  in  height.  Factory  cotton  serves 
as  a  good  frame  or  curtain  protection  for 
the  opening  on  stormy  days  and  at  night, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  cheaper  and 
coarser  the  cotton  is  the  better,  as  the 
more  expensive  and  finer  grade  does  not 
permit  air  to  pass  freely  through,  espe- 
cially when  a  little  dust  has  collected  on 
the  cotton. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  good  win- 
dow (made  to  open)  on  the  west  side  if 
possible. 

The  litter  should  be  kept  fairly  deep, 
very  dry  and  clean.  Dropping  boards  are 
best  omitted  from  a  winter  poultry  house 
as  they  are  very  difficult  to  clean  on 
account  of  the  droppings  freezing,  where- 
as the  floor  litter,  including  droppings, 
can  be  easily  raked  up  and  removed.  A 
good  dust  bath  should  be  a  part  of  the 
furniture  as  it  must  be  remembered  that 
exercise  is  to  provide  a  great  part  of  the 
heating  of  the  modern  poultry  house. 
Drinking  fountains  should  be  of  the  non- 
freezing  kind  of  which  there  are  many 
good  ones  on  the  market. 


is  strong  and  placed  in  his  nose  quite  early 
in  his  life.  I  saved  myself  from  being 
maimed  at  least  and  from  possible  death 
by  the  use  of  such  a  staff  as  this. 

Do  not  let  anyone  discount  the  quality 
of  the  bull  because  he  may  show  at  some 
time  a  disposition  to  be  grievously  ugly. 
Meet  that  tendency  by  the  proper  means 
outlined  above.  Work  him.  Work  him 
abundantly  and  that  tendency  on  his  part 
to  fight  the  man  who  feeds  and  cares  for 
him  will  surely  subside.  Let  this  be 
done  in  his  early  life,  when  he  is  nine 
months  or  a  year  old  at  most. 


Handling  Vicious  Bulls 


By  William  Wood 


WHY  are  dairy  sires  vicious?  The  first 
reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal. If  he  be  well  bred  he  will  possess  a 
highly  organized  neryous  .  system.  He 
will  be  quick  of  action  and  alert  by  the 
same  law  that  we  have  quickness  of  action 
and  rapid  motion  in  the  trotting  bred 
horse  or  in  the  running  dog. 

A  bull  can  readily  be/made  vicious  by 
that  amount  of  confinement  Which  makes 
him  restless  and  uneasy.  Even  men  who 
have  good  health  and  are  accustomed  to 
active  life,  if  placed  under  circumstances 
where  they  can  not  expend  their  nervous 
energy  in  some  active  labor  or  pursuit, 
will  become  ill-tempered.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  observation. 

The  inference  from  these  two  state- 
ments is  plain  that  the  dairy  bred  sire  is 
to  be  approved  as  of  good  quality  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  the  tendency  to  be  rest- 
less and  if  kept  confined  to  become  vici- 
ous or  hard  to  govern.  The  beef  bred 
sire  is  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament.  He 
is  rarely  ever  as  ugly  to  handle  as  the 
dairy  bred  sire. 

The  dairy  bred  bull  should  by  all  means 
have  every  opportunity  for  active  exer- 
cise. I  would  not  think  of  turning  him 
loose,  for  there  is  no  telling  ivhen  he  may 
suddenly  become  dangerous  to  those  who 
may  approach  him,  but  he  can  be  kept  in 
a  quiet  and  easily  handled  condition  if  he 
is  daily  put  to  work.  Some  dairymen  are 
so  situated  that  they  may  possibly  be  able 
to  meet  the  expense  of  working  these  sires 


in  harness,  pulling  a  manure  spreader, 
etc.,  which,  of  course,  requires  the  attend- 
ance of  a  man  to  control  and  guide  them. 

A   TREAD    POWER   IS   GOOD 

I  think  that  the  cheaper  and  more  suc- 
cessful method  is  to  have  a  tread  power 
and  let  the  animal  be  placed  upon  it  every 
day  and  be  compelled  to  work  there  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  until  the  ac- 
cumulation of  his  nervous  energy  has  been 
properly  expended.  A  double  purpose 
will  be  obtained  from  this  method  of  hand- 
ling such  sires.  They  will  be  made  docile 
and  at  the  same  time  be  gaining  in 
strength  and  vigor.  By  such  labor  the 
life  of  the  bull  also  will  in  all  probability 
be  prolonged. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  vicious 
bull  can  be  made  docile  by  harsh  treat- 
ment. He  may  have  a  fighting  instinct 
in  him  by  nature.  He  will  resent  such 
treatment  by  the  only  means  that  he 
knows  of,  viz.,  by  fighting  back. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  let  the  bull  be 
handled  by  a  staff  (not  a  rope  or  chain) 
that  is  firmly  fastened  in  the  ring  which 


Likes  Farmers' 

Tecumseh,  Ont. 

For  three  years  I  have  taken  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  and  I  enjoy  all  the 
agricultural    specials    that    appear.. 

— H.  Ducharme. 


THE   MODERN    DAIRY   COW 

Continued  from  page  32. 
ment  of  the  young  human.  It  would  seem 
v.s  if  the  leaves  of  plants  are  the  probable 
ultimate  source  of  these  vital  principles 
The  dairy  cow  has  the  power_of  transfer- 
ring these  to  her  milk,  which  along  with 
certain  milk-products  are  the  greatest 
known  human  food  carriers  of  these  life- 
giving  forces.  This  places  the  dairy  cow 
in  a  new  role,  that  of  collector  and  storer, 
in  digestible  form,  of  these  not  well  under- 
stood "water"  and  "fat  soluble"  principles 
which  are  necessary  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  strong  races  of  people. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  what  this 
means  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  modern 
dairy  cow  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  throw 
bricks  at  the  man  who  is  feeding  cows 
and  producing  the  life-giving  fluid  known 
as  milk  when  he  asks  an  advance  of  one 
cent  a  quart  to  compensate  him  for  the 
risk,  labor,  and  expense  of  producing  that, 
without  which,  it  is  estimated,  the  civilized 
races  would  be  extinct  in  about  five  gener- 
ations. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  knew  the  value 
of  cows.  In  one  of  the  excavations  made 
recently,  a  Goddess  named  "Hathor,"  in 
the  form  of  a  cow  is  represented  as  being 
suckled  by  the  king  when  a  child,  and 
later  she  stands  protecting  him  after  he 
has  grown  to  man's  estate.  We  have 
fallen  a  long  way  below  this  Egyptian 
conception  of  a  cow  in  her  relation  to 
mankind.  This  is  but  one  more  of  the 
many  indications  of  a  highly-developed 
civilization  previous  to  the  Christian  Era. 
We  sometimes  wonder  whether  or  not  men 
have  really  progressed  very  much,  when 
we  see  the  careless,  slipshod  methods  fol- 
lowed in  handling  cows  and  milk. 


DESIGN  OF   FARM  TRACTORS 

Continued  from  page  22. 

3. — WORK  ON  THE  FARMSTEAD. 

The  highest  power  which  a  tractor 
when  acting  as  a  stationary  power  unit 
is  called  upon  to  provide  is  generally 
accepted  as  that  for  threshing. 

Diagram,  Fig.  9,  gives  an  approximate 
power  curve  for  different  sizes  of  thresh- 
ing machines.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  20  h.p.  is  not  exceeded,  though  it  is 
usual  to  allow  25  h.p.  for  large  machines. 
For  grinding  the  powers  are  less. 

Summing  up  now,  and  allowing  a  mar- 
gin of  safety  on  the  results  so  far  ar- 
rived at,  the  fundamental  values  for  the 
multi-purpose  tractor  may  be  taken  as: 

Required  Driving  axle 

Power  Loading 

h.p.  lb. 

Road    work    18  to  20  4.400 

Land    work    23  to  25  4.400 

Farmstead    20  to  25  Stationary 
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tire  Vests 
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This  series  of  tire  tests 
is  designed  to  take  the  un- 
certainty out  of  tire  buying. 

Tube-Fit 

This    reproduction    (drawn    from    an    actual    photo- 
graph)  teaches  an  important  lesson. 

The  tube  shown  was  made  by  cementing  to- 
gether sections  of  two  tubes  of  the  same  branded 
size — one  a  Michelin,  the  other  a  standard  tube 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  composite  tube, 
slightly  inflated,  was  then  laid  in  a  casing,  cut 
in  half  longitudinally. 

Note  that  the  Michelin-half  fits  the  easing  perfectly 
(because  Michelin  Tubes  are  made  ring-shaped  like 
the  casing)  whereas  the  other  tube  naturally  wrinkles. 
Such  tubes  are  easily  pinched  in  fitting;  wear  thin 
in  spots:  or  break,  where  creased  or  folded,  under  the 
pressure  of  inflation  and  use. 

In  selecting  tubes,  therefore,  it  is  important  for  you 
to  know  whether  the  tube  is  naturally  straight  or 
naturally  ring-shaped.  You  can  determine  this  by 
holding  the  tube  up  while  deflated ;  straight  tubes 
hang  straight,  while  Michelin  Tubes,  which  are 
ring-shaped,  hang  in  a  decided  curve. 


Just  try  a 
Michelin 


and  see  for 
yourself. 


.do1 


Remember  tki?  .*  — 

Michelin  *TUbe?  -  Xlittg-  SfUnped 
Att  Others'  -  Straight 


Michelin  Tube 
at  Right — 
Ordinary  Tube 
at  Left. 


MICHELIN  TIRE   CO.   OF    CANADA,    Limited 

782  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal. 
Sold  by  Leading  Tire  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 
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AVONDALE  FARM,  BROCKVILLE 
HOLSTEINS.  ANGORA  GOATS 

Holstein  young  bulls  for  sale.  Carnation 
Ring  Sylvia— the  $106,000  calf — we  bred 
and    raised    him — his    sire    and    sire's    sire. 


MAY  ECHO  SYLVA 

Official    Record — 152    lbs.    milk   in    1    day — 

Over   1005   lbs.   in   7   days. 

World's    Champion   Milch    Cow 

Only  cow  in  the  world  to  have  three  records  of 
over  36  lbs  butter  in  seven  days.  Dam  of  the 
$106.«X)    calf. 

Cvaidscms  of  it  his  ccnr  fiom  seven  months  to  a 
year  for  sale  sired  by  her  son  out  of  a  son 
of    the    first    44-lb.    cow. 

Prices  reasonable  as  we  need  room  for  our 
coming   season's    calves. 

A.  C.  HARDY,  Prop. 


Concrete  Machinery 

for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  1  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers, 
Brick,  Block,  Tile  Machines, 
Power  Mixers,  etc  New 
and  Second  Hand  Ga3  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS.    Limited 

181    Spadina   Ave., 

Toronto 


A  Book  for 
Modern    Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.25.     Will  give 

the    farmer    knowledge  that 

will    save    him    dollars  and 
time. 

The  Modern  Gas  Tractor 


Its  construc- 
tion, utility, 
operation  and 
Tepair.  This 

book  is  a  prac- 
tical treatise 
covering  every 
branch  of  up- 
to  -  date  gas 
tractor  en- 
gineering. 


By    VICTOR 
W.   PAGE 

M.S.A.E. 


Over  225  illustrations  and  folding 
plates. 

Mail  two  dollars  to-day  and  get  this 
book — keep  it  handy  for  reference 
and  study.     Address  order  to 

The    Farmers'     Magazine 

143  University  Avenue 

TORONTO 


Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


KEEP  THE  DAIRY  COW  CLEAN 

By  P.  K.  Heerwagen 

Clean  milk  is  impossible  if  the  cows 
are  not  kept  clean.  Dirty  udders  and 
thighs  cause  direct  contamination  of  the 
milk,  for  clinging  dirt  particles  are  rub- 
bed off  into  the  milk  by  the  milker.  The 
tail  in  switching  will  brush  off  particles 
f.'om  the  thiols  and  flanks  into  :he  paii. 
The  udder  should  be  brushed  clean  with 
a  brush  or  clean  cloth  previous  to  milk- 
ing. It  is  advisable  to  wash  off  the  flanks 
and  thighs  occasionally  with  soap  and 
water  and  it  is  recommended  to  wash  the 
udder  off  every  time  previous  to  milking 
and  dry  thoroughly  with  a  clean  cloth. 
Some  dairymen  keep  the  hindquarters 
clipped,  which  is  a  good  practice,  for  then 
these  parts  are  easier  kept  clean. 


Give  Hogs  Mineral 

Furnish  your  hogs  with  mineral  in  some 
form.  It  is  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  bodies.  Hogs  need  mineral  to 
facilitate  digestion  and  produce  bone. 
The  following  mixture  is  especially  good 
for  hogs  in  that  it  furnishes  salt  and  at 
the  same  time  rids  animals  of  worms. 

1  bu.  soft  coal;  1  bu.  ashes;  8  lbs.  salt; 
4  lbs.  sulphur;  4  lbs.  air  slacked  lime; 
2  lbs.  copperas. 

Mix  all  the  ingredients  except  the  cop- 
peras. Dissolve  the  copperas  in  a  quart 
of  warm  water  and  add  to  the  mixture. 
This  mixture  should  be  kept  before  the 
hogs  at  all  times.  A  self-feeder  com- 
partment or  a  trough  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 


dairyman  who  said:  "I  am  willing  to 
fight  Germans  for  $30  a  month,  but  I'll 
be  darned  if  I'll  milk  cows  for  30  cents 
an  hour." 

The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  an 
explanation  of  the  government's  attitude 
in  fixing  a  rate  for  farm  labor  at  less  than 
half  the  price  paid  in  other  industries. 


Beef  Will  Continue  High 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  de- 
mand will  continue,  says  the  Clay  Robin- 
son &  Co.  livestock  report.  It  is  of  unpre- 
cedently  large  volume  but  the  need  for 
beef  is  going  to  continue  great,  more  espe- 
cially of  course  on  war  account,  and  that 
prices  will  remain  high,  at  least  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring  months,  is  ad- 
mitted by  everybody. 


Liquidation  of  Cattle  Heavy 

Increased  receipts  at  stockyards  do  not 
necessarily  mean  increased  production,  in- 
deed they  have  more  often  implied  liquida- 
tion than  otherwise,  and  no  student  of 
trade  conditions  who  has  watched  the  vast 
numbers  of  light  steers  and  breeding  stock 
appear  at  market  centers  this  year  in 
response  to  high  prices  and  because  of  a 
shortage  of  feed  or  drouth  conditions  can 
fail  to  detect  the  fact  that  the  liquidating 
microbe  has  been  and  is  busy. 


A  Canadian  Ayrshire  Judge 

Wm.    Hunter    of    Freeman,    Ont., 


has 


Thirty  Cents  an  Hour 

The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion, in  settling  prices  to  be  paid  for 
milk  in  the  Chicago  district,  has  decided 
that  30  cents  an  hour  is  adequate  pay  for 
a  dairyman's  time,  says  the  Prairie 
Farmer. 

This  is  strangely  out  of  line  with  the 
government's  policy  in  dealing  with 
union  labor.  In  settling  wage  disputes 
where  union  men  are  concerned,  the  price 
has  rarely  gone  below  50  cents  an  hour, 
and  often  as  high  as  $1.  Shipyard  work- 
ers often  make  as  much  as  $2  an  hour, 
yet  their  work  is  no  more  important  than 
that  of  the  farmer.  The  Washington 
clerks,  who  were  saved  by  the  President's 
veto  from  the  hardship  of  working  more 
than  seven  hours  a  day,  get  from  50  cents 
an  hour  up — mostly  up.  Yet  we  could  do 
without  government  clerks  much  more 
easily  than  we  could  do  without  food  pro- 
ducers. 

Bricklayers  and  carpenters  in  the  cities 
get  from  67  to  75  cents  an  hour. 
Chauffeurs  and  butlers,  and  even  the 
"white  wings"  who  sweep  the  city  streets 
get  more  than  30  cents  an  hour. 

We    can    sympathize   with    the    young 
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been  chosen  along  with  Prof  H.  H.  Kildee 
of  Ames,  Iowa,  to  be  judges  of  Ayrshires 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Oct.  10-19. 


ANNIE  ROONEY  AND  HER  FAMILY 
This  sow  was  bought  for  $30  when  nix  months 
old  by  two  Pickering  farmer  boys.  She  is  now 
a  year  old  and  her  Qrst  litter,  consisting:  of  eight 
fine  little  pigs,  are  selling  at  $8.50  each.  These 
boys  claim  that  $100  a  year  can  be  cleared  on 
one  sow  by  raising  young  pigs  for  the  market 
under  the  present  conditions  and  with  the  present 
prices. 
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High  Prices  for  Foundation  Stock 

Are  horse  breeders  justified  in  paying 
high  prices  for  foundation  stock?  asks  the 
Breeders'  Gazette.  An  answer  is  sug- 
gested by  the  recent  news  that  the  noted 
Clydesdale  mare  Harviestoun  Baroness  is 
dead  at  Fairholme  Farms,  New  Market, 
N.J. 

In  1912  R.  A.  Fairbairn,  owner  of 
Fairholme,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Highland 
show  in  Scotland.  His  attention  was 
especially  attracted  by  Harviestoun 
Baroness,  which  on  that  occasion  won 
the  Cawdor  cup,  the  supreme  honor  of 
Scottish  showyards.  At  the  close  of  the 
show  Mr.  Fairbairn  purchased  the  champ- 
ion from  J.  Ernest  Kerr,  of  Harviestoun. 
Harviestoun  Baroness  was  not  in  foal 
and  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  was 
mated  to  Dunure  Footprint.  She  was 
brought  to  America  and  the  following 
summer  produced  to  this  service  a  stal- 
lion foal  named  Fairholme  Footprint.  F. 
L.  Ames,  the  master  of  Langwater  Farms, 
North  Easton,  Mass.,  was  visiting  Fair- 
holme Farms  when  this  colt  was  nine 
months  old,  and  before  leaving  he  pur- 
chased him  to  head  his  Lankwater  stud 
at  $5,000,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
a  draft  foal  in  North  America.  During 
the  early  fall  of  1913  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Ames  traveled  3,000  miles  to  see  the  get 
of  The  Bruce,  then  the  most  successful 
sire  in  the  Canadian  north-west,  and 
owned  by  R.  H.  Taber.  He  bought  from 
Mr.  Taber  five  fillies  by  The  Bruce.  At  the 
Clyesdale  association  sale  in  1916  Mr. 
Ames  sold  one  of  the  fillies,  Hillcrest 
Eva's  Gem,  to  Geo.  A.  Cluett,  of  Green 
Meadows  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  for 
$1,100.  Now  Mr.  Cluett  owned  Diamond, 
grand  champion  Clydesdale  stallion  at  the 
International  last  year,  but  he  sent  Hill- 
crest's  Eva's  Gem  two  hundred  miles  to  be 
bred  to  Fairholme  Footprint.  Mr.  Cluett 
believes  in  selective  mating.  To  this  ser- 
vice the  filly  produced  last  April  a  stallion 
foal,  for  which  Mr.  Ames  offered  $3,000, 
when  it  was  less  than  sixty  days  old. 

In  1915  Mr.  Ames  purchased  in  Can- 
ada the  Clydesdale  mare  Jess  of  Craig- 
willie,  then  in  foal  to  Sam's  Pride.  In 
the  spring  following  she  produced  a  stal- 
lion foal  that  sold  in  the  1916  Inter- 
national sale  for  $100.  She  was  bred  the 
following  year  to  Fairholme  Footprint 
and  to  this  service  produced  a  filly  foal  in 
May,  1918,  for  which  R.  A.  Fairbairn  has 
offered  $1,000.  The  difference  of  $900 
must  be  credited  to  Fairholme  Footprint. 
Not  many  such  foals  would  be  required 
to  pay  the  initial  record  purchase  price  of 
the  stallion.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Ames 
has  never  sold  a  Fairholme  Footprint  foal 
for  less  than  $1,000. 

Are  high  prices  for  breeding  stock 
justified?  We  rather  suspect  it  depends 
on  what  kind  of  breeding  stock  one  gets 
for  his  money  and  how  much  he  knows 
of  what  is  back  of  it. 


A  Perch  of  Stone 

A  perch  of  stone  is  16%  feet  long,  1V2 
feet  wide  and  1  foot  high  and  contains 
24%  cubic  feet.  In  estimating,  25  cubic 
feet  are  taken  as  a  perch.  In  some  lo- 
calities 16%  feet  are  figured  as  being 
one  perch  and  the  estimate  is  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  the  wall  a  perch  contains  about  22 
cubic  feet  of  stone  and  3  cubic  feet  of 
mortar.  The  allowance  for  waste  in  lay- 
ing stone  is  usually  one-fifth  the  rock 
measurement  before  laying.  A  cubic 
yard  of  rubble  masonry  laid  in  the  wall 
consists  of  1 1-5  cubic  yards  of  undressed 
stone  and  %  cubic  yard  of  mortar. 


rM*OIIN  jjMl  K  CANAO^™  ^^^^^  ^^* 

%  l  A  HARNESS 

When  you  go  to  the  Harness  Dealer,  do 

you  just  say,  "Let's  see  some  Harness?" 

If  you  do,  you  risk  buying  a  set  that  is 

not  guaranteed  by  the  maker  or  that  does 

not  even    have  the  maker's  label   on  it.   In  buying  Harness  knov 
the   BRAND   and  the  maker's  name.   Our    goods  are  trade-marked 
—IMPERIAL    BRAND  and    known    from    coast    to      SPECIAL 
coast   as     high-grade.       If   your  dealer   does  not   have      ,"   *-*"«»- 
IMPERIAL     BRAND    HARNESS  we   can   supply  you   TCAM    CCT 
direct.     Our  prices  range  as  low  as  $22.  single  set  complete,    • 
and   $39  team    set,   without  collars.     Our    "Team    Special," 
No.   640  is  the  most  popular  moderate  priced  team  Harness  in  Canada. 
It  is  sold  from  Halifax  to   Victoria  express  prepaid  to    any  station  in 
Canada  on  receipt  of  price.        Our   No.    56    Rawhide  Lined     single 
Harness,  is  exceptional  value  at  $35  per  set.     Write   us  for  anything 
in  the   Harness  line — we   have  it— -and    our    prices  are   as   low  as 
khonest  work  and  materials  allow.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SAMUEL  TREES  &CQ.limited, 


46  Wellington.  St.,E»st. 
TORONTO 


Established 
1866 


150,000  Farmers 

are    Using   the 

"Z"*  Engine 

They  have  bought  it  because  demonstration  proved 
it  the  greatest  engine  value  ever  produced. 

Fairbanks  -  Morse 
3  and  6  h.  p.  "Z"  Engines 
Use  Coal  Oil,  Distillate  or  Gasoline 

— the  most  economical  fuels  burned  in  engines  today. 
The  "Z"  performs  all  farm  work  for  which  an  engine 
can  be  used.  It  is  simple,  durable,  light  in  cons- 
truction, and  can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Fairbanks-Morse  quality  is  built  into  every  "Z"  En- 
gine and  this  quality  is  your  guarantee  of  reliability'. 

1%  h.p.,  $90.00;  3  h.p.,  $160.00; 
6  h.p.,  $275.00 

F.  O.  B.  Montreal  and  Toronto 

Get  full  particulars  today  from  our  nearest  branch. 

The   Canadian  Fairbanks  -  Morse 

Company,  Limited 

St.  John,    Quebec;    Montreal.    Ottawa,     Toronto, 

Hamilton,        Windsor. 


Dealer  Service  :  Your 
local  dealer  is  a  direct 
representative  of  the 
manufacturers.  He 
shares  their  responsibil- 
ity. He's  at  your  service 
to  see  that  you  are 
satisfied. 
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You  iLook  Twice  at  This  House 

A  Charming  Compact  Livable  Bungalow  Which  a  Woman  Planned  from  a 

Rambling  Old  House 

By  A.  S.  Thurston 


A  GASP  of  envious  admiration  is  un- 
wittingly drawn  from  passers  by 
who  glance  in  and  see  the  charm- 
ing farm  home  of  E.  A.  Irwin,  nestling  in 
behind  tall  pines  which  stand  sentry  over 
a  large  front  lawn  with  its  tennis  court, 
some  miles  south-east  of  Aylmer. 

The  bungalow  is  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Irwin's 
initiative  and  architectural  ability.  It  is 
simply  an  old  house  made  over — but  there 
is  no  resemblance  to  the  old  structure  in 
the  new.  The  original  house  was  buiil 
some  100  years  ago  and  the  framework  is 
as  substantial  to-day  as  it  was  then. 

A  second  house  had  been  built  up 
against  the  old  one  for  a  son's  bride  in 
the  old  days,  and  when  Mrs.  Irwin  in 
turn  came  to  the  farm  she  found  herself 
mistress  over  a  great  rambling  structure 
of  24  rooms — and  not  a  blessed  closet  in 
the  place!  It  provided  lots  of  exercise  at 
housecleaning  time,  and  its  accommoda- 
tion was  never  taxed.  In  other  words,  it 
was  much  of  a  white  elephant. 

She  wasn't  satisfied!  But  the  dissatis- 
^ction  did  not  stop  there — it  found  ex- 
t-V.ssion  in  a  constructive  plan,  and  there 

^dually  formed  in  her  mind  a  picture  of 
ideal.  Once  fully  formed,  action  was 
\cn  to  follow.  And  now  she  is  mistress 
icera  charming  10-roomed  bungalow,  very 
compact,  and  above  all  so  strikingly 
beautiful  as  to  threaten  to  dislocate  the 
neck  of  every  passing  motorist. 

Most  of  the  windows  are  3-sash  affairs, 
flooding  the  rooms  with  daylight,  and  all 
the  bedrooms  are  equipped  with  large 
roomy  closets  placed  under  the  eaves  in 
formerly  wasted  space. 

"There  are  several  points  I  really  like 
about  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Irwin, 
modestly.  "The  main  entrance  to  the 
house  is  not  at  the  front,  but  at  the  side, 
so  that  a  person  driving  in  the  lane  comes 
right  to  the  'front'  door,  and  not  to  the 
kitchen  as  is  usually  the  case. 

"The  other  point  is  the  south  window 
in  the  dining  room.  It  is  very  large,  and 
to  have  such  a  bright  room  in  the  winter 
does  brighten  one  up  so  much.  Our  old 
house  hadn't  a  south  window  in  it,  and  in 
the  winter  it  was  so  gloomy  it  really 
seemed  wicked."  This  large  southern 
window  is  in  the  winter  banked  with 
plants  and  flowers,  and  is  surprisingly 
cheery. 

There  are  several  other  points  of  con- 
struction not  brought  out  clearly  in  the 
plans.  In  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  just 
beside  the  tiny  closet  at  the  wash  basin, 
is  a  small  door  that  opens  and  discloses 
the  ironing  board  hinged  at  just  the  right 
height  to  let  down  on  its  folding  leg — 
and  there  you  are!  The  towel  rack  hangs 
on  the  inside  of  the  closet  door  by  the 
wash  bowl,  and  the  working  clothes,  boots 
and  rubbers  also  find  refuge  inside. 

A  sink  flanked  by  draining  and  baking 
boards  is  on  the  south  side  with  an  en- 
closed place  beneath  for  swill  tubs  to 
catch  dish  water  for  the  pigs.  All  pots 
and  pans  and  groceries  are  kept  in  closets 
at  each  side — and  the  whole  kitchen  is  so 
compactly  designed  that,  while  there  is  no 
crowding,  there  are  few  steps  necessary  to 
reach  any  part  of  the  kitchen. 

The  parlor  and  library  are  connected 


Upstairs    plan. 


It    is   simply    an    old    house    made    over — a   tribute    to    a    woman's    architectural    ability. 


is  still  a  reliable  guard  over  the  passing 
moments  with  its  dignified  "tick,  tock-tick 
tock"  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second. 

This  clock  was  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Irwin's  grandfather,  and  is  a  cherished 
heirloom.  Another  is  a  little  doll  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  those  days  with  whom  a 
little  girl,  Lucy  Otis,  used  to  play  in  1759. 
The  window  seat  itself  is  also  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  magazines  and  photographs. 
The  antique  writing  desk  was  cleverly 
fashioned  for  Mrs.  Irwin  from  an  old 
musical  instrument — built  before  the  days 
of  veneer.  It  fits  in  beautifully  to  the 
harmony  of  the  room. 

"There  are  many  features  of  construc- 
tion," says  Mrs.  Irwin,  "which  could  be 
improved  in  a  new  house,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  could  not  be  altered  in 
remodelling;  for  instance,  the  cellar  en- 
trance would  have  been  better  from  the 
kitchen.  As  it  is,  the  man  of  the  house 
thinks  it  a  decided  advantage  to  have  such 
a  short  cut  to  the  furnace  on  cold  winter 
mornings.  So  there's  always  'a  silver 
lining!' " 

On  occasion,  she  confesses,  it  required 
quite  a  battle  with  the  carpenter  before 
she  got  her  way.  For,  though  there  were 
no  fancy  plans  or  blue-prints  to  go  by,  she 
knew  very  well  what  she  wanted. 

"Then  you  were'nt  satisfied  with  the 
carpenter,"  we  asked. 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  yes,"  she  cried.  "He 
did  really  wonderful  work." 

The  cellar  is,  of  course,  cement  floored, 
and  contains  the  hot-air  furnace  and  pres- 
sure tank  to  force  water  through  the 
house.  This  water  is  pumped  by  hand  into 
the  tank  every  day  or  so,  compressing  the 
air,  which  then  forces  it  out  through  the 
taps  as  desired. 

In  this  way  both  hot  and  cold  water 
are  supplied  on  three  floors,  i.e.,  to  the 
bathroom  upstairs,  the  wash  basin  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  built-in  laundry  tubs  in 
the  basement,  where  the  drain  outlet  is 
conveniently  located  near  the  washing 
machine. 


Q 


Ground    floor    plan. 

by  a  large  archway,  and  are  tastefully 
furnished.  A  long  window-seat,  flanked 
at  one  end  with  a  curio  cabinet  and  at  the 
other  with  a  bookcase  (all  three  built  in) , 
gives  a  cosey  air  to  the  library  with  its 
library  table,  antique  writing  desk  and 
honest-to-goodness  grandfather's  clock 
that  will  shortly  have  ticked  its  way 
around  a  century,  second  by  second — and 
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Ki/chener 

was  ri6hi 


when  he  said — 


"Either  the   civilian  popula- 
tion must  go  short  of  many  things  to  which  it  is  accustomed  in 
times  of  peace  or  our  armies  must  go  short  of  munitions  and  other 
things  indispensable  to  them.'* 


"VTOW,  the  only  way  we  can 
■*■  ^  possibly  live  up  to  that  obli- 
gation is  by  going  without  in 
order  that  our  soldiers  may  have. 
For  the  money  we  waste  is  not 
money  at  all — it  is  equipment, 
clothing,  shot  and  shell  that  are 
urgently  needed  in  France. 

By  denying  ourselves,  therefore, 
we  enable  Canada  to  procure  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  materials  and 
labor  which  she  and  our  Allies  need 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

What  happens  when  we  fail  to 
save? 

A  pull  on  labor  by  the  Government 
in  one  direction  and  a  pull  on  labor 


by  the  people  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  of  no  use  to  the  country 
if  goods  and  services  can  be  secured 
only  to  the  extent  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  So  we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  release 
both  goods  and  labor  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Canada  needs 
them. 

XiyHETHER  it  be  food,  coal, 
*  ^  wool,  steel,  leather,  labor  or 
transportation,  the  result  in 
all  cases  is  the  same.  Whoever 
competes  with  the  nation  by  freely 
satisfying  his  own  desires,  selfishly 
appropriates  to  his  own  use  that 
which  is  so  urgently  required  for 
our  fighting  men  in  France. 


For  the  sake  of  your  country  and  the  boys  "over  there,"  spend 
cautiously.  Think  of  what  Lord  Kitchener  has  said,  and  ask  your- 
self first,  "Is  this  something  I  really  need  or  can  I  do  without  it?" 


Published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Canada 
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Farmers  of   Big 
Calibre 

THEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  big- 
gish way  in  production — 
dairy  produce,  live  stock,  grain. 
They  are  merchant  farmers — re- 
garding farming  not  merely  as 
an  occupation — a  means  of  live- 
lihood, but  as  a  business.  And  so  they 
read  business  papers — or  the  business 
portions  of  newspapers — with  keen  in- 
terest and  educated  intelligence.  Their 
outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They  are 
well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be  lead*- 
ers,  or  are  acknowledged  leaders.  They 
are  giving  farming  a  new  esteem— a 
new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  ac- 
counts are  fat  and  their  holdings  of 
securities  are  sizeable. 
To  farmers  of  the  type  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors  which  affect  markets. 

THE  editor  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  THE  POST, 
writing  always  about  agriculture 
in  relation  to  the  nation's  business.  An- 
other regular  contributor  is  the  Editor 
of  CANADIAN  GROCER,  who  reviews 
each  week  the  cereal  situation,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  milling.  Other 
equally  authoritative  men,  in  signed 
articles,  contribute  on  subjects  familiar 
to  them.  Always  there  is  the  story  of 
some  man  who  has  achieved  brilliant 
sucess — a  story  of  gripping  interest  be- 
cause it  is  true,  graphically  written — 
a  romance  of  endeavor. 
FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to  get  acquainted  with  it? 
The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00. 
If  you   are  a   merchant  farmer,  or  are 
looking    forward    to    becoming    one,    we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.    THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of   interest    and   profit. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 
Dept.  F.M.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 

I  enclose  One  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

weekly,  for   four  months. 
(Signed) 


Investments  6  Insurance 

For  tke  Farmer 

Bankers  Will  Sell  Victory  Bonds 

By  J.  W.  Tyson 


Editor    "The    Financial    Post" 


VX/HEN  the  Victory  Loan  is  floated  this 
'  »  fall  the  branch  bank  manager  will 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  subscriber  who  wants  to  pay  his  sub- 
scription in  full  and  "get  the  goods  over 
tht  counter."  That  is,  in  effect,  the  most 
important  change  in  the  system  of  hand- 
ling the  issue  in  the  branch  banks  which 
has  been  effected  as  the  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  a  committee  representing  the 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association  working 
with  the  Victory  Loan  organization.  Ac- 
tually the  transaction  will  not  in  all  cases 
be  completed  in  the  direct  manner  indi- 
cated, but  the  difficulties  which  arose  a 
year  ago  as  the  result  of  the  long  delays 
will  be  eliminated;  in  the  larger  branches 
the  actual  bonds  will  be  available  for  de- 
livery' on  payment  in  full,  but  in  the  out- 
lying offices  a  couple  of  days  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  get  the  actual  docu- 
ments as  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  ar- 
range a  system  of  allotment  which  would 
cover  all  the  branches.  In  minor  details 
there  will  also  be  a  number  of  changes 
which  should  smooth  out  the  relations 
between  the  banks  and  the  public  even 
though  they  will  not  in  the  long  run  tend 
to  increase  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

I  have  been  making  enquiries  in  the 
banking  field  throughout  the  country  and 
from  a  large  number  of  communications 
received  from  managers — in  reply  to  a 
questionnaire  covering  this  matter — it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  delay  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  bonds  was  the  most  serious 
trouble  with  which  bankers  had  to  contend 
last  year.  One  manager,  who  believes 
that  easily  four  out  of  five  of  his  cus- 
tomers are  prepared  to  pay  their  invest- 
ments in  full,  is  convinced  that  such  se- 
curities should  be  handled  through  the 
banks  rather  than  being  issued  direct  to 
the  public. 

The  opinion  with  regard  to  the  advis- 
ability of  having  bonds  ready  for  delivery 
on  payment  is  emphasized  by  practically 
all  the  managers  heard  from.  In  this 
connection  one  qualifying  suggestion 
worthy  of  consideration  is  that  while  the 
banks  should  have  the  certificates  in  all 
cases  they  should  be  permitted  to  hold 
bonds  bought  on  subscription  until  the  last 
payment  is  made  and  another  is  that  as 
regards  subscriptions  up  to,  say  not  ex- 
ceeding $20,000,  the  Finance  Department 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  banks 
to  make  over  immediate  delivery  of  the 
definite  bonds  at  time  of  subscription. 

I  might  just  remark  here  in  passing 
that  a  member  of  the  bankers'  committee 
informed  me  this  week  that  when  in  Ot- 
tawa a  fortnight  ago  he  had  learned  of 
the  first  delivery  of  20,000  of  the  actual 
bonds  of  the  next  loan  to  the  government 
by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company. 
This  indicates  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
arrangement  referred  to. 

ONE  INTERIM  DOCUMENT. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
special  committee  of  bankers  it  has  also 
been  arranged  that  the  system  in  rela- 


tion to  deferred  or  instalment  payments 
will  be  greatly  simplified.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  improve  the  system 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  individ- 
ual checks  to  cover  the  payments — some 
subscribers  seemed  to  think  that  the  ori- 
ginal application  should  cover  the  whole 
transaction — but  instead  of  the  original 
receipt  and  the  interim  certificate  pre- 
ceding the  definite  bond  there  will  now 
only  be  one  intermediary  certificate  which 
will  also  be  a  receipt. 

SOME    OTHER    SUGGESTIONS. 

Several  suggestions  which  the  commit- 
tee in  its  deliberations  might  very  well 
take  into  consideration  have  been  made  in 
the  communications  received,  particularly 
with  regard  to  features  of  the  bearer 
bonds  as  compared  with  registered  bonds. 
One  manager  who  would  like  to  see  more 
bearer  bonds  go  to  small  subscribers  says: 

We  believe  also  it  would  be  profitable 
in  canvassing  another  campaign  that  sub- 
scribers to  bonds  of  the  smaller  denom- 
inations should  be  induced  to  take  bearer 
bonds.  We  have  had  complaints  from  a 
number  of  those  who  took  registered 
bonds  in  the  last  campaign  regarding  the 
delay  and  trouble  in  realizing  on  their 
bonds. 

That  the  difference  between  the  bearer 
and  the  registered  bonds  should  be  more 
clearly  made  known  to  the  public  is  the 
opinion  of  another  manager. 

Altogether  there  would  appear  to  be 
reason  for  the  bankers  to  face  the  forth- 
coming campaign  confident  that  many  of 
the  rough  places  in  the  road  they  have 
pioneered  a  year  ago  will  be  smoothed 
over  by  the  roller  of  organization  driven 
by  experiencec. 


AN  ANCHOR  ON  LIFE 

By  W.  A.    Craick. 

THERE  is  an  odd  thing  about  life  in- 
surance. When  a  man  considers  in- 
suring or  takes  out  a  policy  in  a  life  in- 
surance company,  he  has  primarily  in 
view  the  protection  of  those  dependent 
upon  him.  He  takes  a  somewhat  fatal- 
istic view  of  his  own  position  and  consid- 
ers the  proposition  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  possible  premature  demise.  But 
just  as  soon  as  the  policy  is  in  force,  other 
influences  set  in.  The  insurance  takes  on 
an  additional  significance,  becoming  in 
a  very  real  sense  a  guarantee  of  health 
and  longevity  to  the  insured  himself. 

Just  how  this  works  out  is  not  hard  to 
explain.  In  the  first  place,  take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  imr.gines  lie  has  some 
physical  disability.  It  does  not  seem 
serious  enough  for  him  to  consult  his  doc- 
tor and  yet  the  supposed  trouble  preys 
on  his  mind  and  gives  rise  to  forebod- 
ings, which  are  genuinely  inimical  to 
health.  He  is  persuaded  by  some 
agent  to  apply  for  a  life  insurance  policy, 
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the  very  fact  of  his  secret  fears  being  a 
factor  in  inducing  him  to  consider  the 
matter.  In  due  course,  he  appears  before 
the  company's  doctor  for  the  necessary 
medical  examination.  He  is  sounded  and 
pounded,  measured  and  weighed,  arid 
thoroughly  overhauled.  In  the  end,  the 
doctor,  a  cheerful,  hearty  fellow,  gives 
him  a  clean  bill  of  health,  banishes  all  his 
fears  and  declares  him  a  first-^class  risk. 

Have  you,  reader,  ever  had  the  feeling 
induced  by  such  an  experience?  If  not, 
you  have  something  to  live  for.  Even  the 
most  stoic  of  men  must  surely  be  suscep- 
tible to  some  spark  of  enthusiasm  when 
he  learns  from  some  careful  and  experi- 
enced doctor  that  he  is  sound  of  wind  and 
limb,  harrying  unforeseen  accidents,  and, 
good  for  many  years  of  life. 

If  taking  out  a  life  insurance  policy 
does  nothing  more  for  a  man  than  give 
him  renewed  confidence  in  his  health  and 
vigor,  it  is  surely  worth  while.  And  that 
is  why  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  the  insured 
to  add  to  his  insurance  from  time  to  time. 
Each  fresh  acceptance  is  an  additional 
guarantee  of  health  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  go  forward  boldly  and  confidently 
into  the  days  and  years  that  lie  ahead. 

But  there  is  another  influence  that  soon 
begins  to  have  play  and  that  is  the  desire 
to  achieve  the  satisfaction  of  a  paid-up 
policy.  There  is  nothing  like  effort  to- 
wards a  chosen  goal  to  keep  a  man  in  good 
trim.  The  insurance  company  says  that 
certain  good  things  in  the  way  of  profits 
will  be  realized  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
term  of  years  if  the  insured  lives  and 
keeps  up  his  premiums.  The  motive  is 
strong  and  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
that  it  exercises  a  quiet,  but  potent  in- 
fluence on  a  man's  health  and  well-being. 

No  sane  man,  worthy  of  the  name, 
courts  death.  He  wills  to  live,  but  often- 
times there  are  discouragements  and  dis- 
appointments, and,  if  he  is  struggling 
along  without  insurance,  he  is  lacking  one 
of  the  best  safeguards  against  despon- 
dency and  the  inclination  to  give  in  to 
the  forces  of  despair,  which  exercise  so 
baneful  an  influence  on  health. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
effect  that  the  knowledge  that,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  breadearner,  the  fam- 
ily will  be  safeguarded,  has  on  the  in- 
sured. It  is  worry  that  kills  and  there 
is  no  better  panacea  for  worry  than  a  life 
insurance  policy.  It  removes  the  evil  at 
a  stroke  and  frees  a  man  from  forces  that 
are  restraining  him  from  his  best  effort. 
Years  are  added  to  his  life  expectancy 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  unloading 
his  burden  of  financial  worry  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  some  strong  insurance  com- 
pany. 

Whichever  way  one  looks  at  the  pro- 
position, there  is  no  come-back  to  the 
argument  that  life  insurance  is  a  mighty 
good  tonic  for  any  man.  It  reassures 
him  as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  it 
gives  him  a  strong  motive  to  keep  up  his 
physical  condition  and  it  relieves  him  of 
the  baneful  effect  of  worry. 

NOT   BAD   PATRIOTISM. 

Within  a  few  weeks  now  the  campaign 
for  the  sale  of  the  second  Victory  Loan 
commences  and  a  nation-wide  appeal  will 
be  made  for  subscriptions  to  this  very 
necessary  flotation.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  of  Canada  to  do  his  utmost 
to  support  the  Loan  and  buy  as  many 
bonds  as  he  possibly  can. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  his 
home  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
starving  wife  and  children  or  putting 
them   in  the   position   of  being   starved, 
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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

and  thus  help  Canada  to  do  her  share  in 
the  Great  War. 

INTEREST   ALLOWED  AT  3%  PER  ANNUM  ON 
SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  OF  $1  AND  UPWARDS  AT  ANY 
BRANCH  OF  THE  BANK  1 


Two  Obligations 


confront  every  man  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  one  is  to  carry  Life  Insurance  according  to  his  means. 
The  second  is  to  arrange  that  Life  Insurance  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  his  family 

Tbis  permanent  benefit  may  best  be  secured  under  the 
Monthly  Income  Policy  issued  by  The  Great-West  Life.  The 
beneficiary  receives  a  regular  income,  for  twenty  years,  or  for 
life,  as  may  be  arranged — paid  monthly,  as  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  her  household  funds.  Thus  the  hazard  of 
unwise  investment  or  loss  of  the  money  left  for  her  support 
is  removed. 

Full  details  on  request. 

THE  GREAT-WEST   LIFE   ASSURANCE    COMPANY 
Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


Head  Off  ice. Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection  and  Savings 
Policy.  Maximum  Protection,  combined  with  Savings  at 
Minimum  Cost. 


[PROMPTLY  SECUREDI 

In   all  countries.   Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S ADVISER,which  will  be  sent  free. 
MARION  &  MARION. 

388    University    St.,    Montreal 
918   E.   Street       -       -     Washington,   D.C. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


ATENTS 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  patent 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inventions  wanted. 
$1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Sand 
sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.     Our 

FOUR    BOOKS   sent   free.     Patents   advertised    PRIBE. 

We   assist  inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.       FREE 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  COMPANY 
699   Ninth   Street         ...       Washington,   D.C. 
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merely  to  perform  a  supposed  primary 
duty  to  the  state.  It  certainly  will  not 
help  the  country  if  the  number  of  paupers, 
dependent  on  charity  or  state-aid,  is  in- 
creased. And  there  will  be  more  paupers 
if  men  continue  to  neglect  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  their  families  in  the 
event  of  their  premature  deaths. 

As  between  subscribing  to  the  Victory 
Loan  and  taking  out  a  policy  of  life  in- 
surance, there  may  seem  to  be  a  consider- 
able difference.  The  patriot  may  believe 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  invest  in 
bonds  until  it  hurts  and  let  the  insurance 
go  until  a  more  fitting  season.  His  at- 
titude is  praiseworthy,  of  course,  but  is 
there  really  such  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  two  investments? 

The  heaviest  subscribers  to  the  Victory 
Loan  will  be  the  life  insurance  companies. 
Their  aggregate  investment  in  the  bonds 


will  total  many  millions  of  dollars.  In- 
deed, without  their  support,  it  might  well 
be  that  the  Loan  would  prove  a  failure. 
This  being  the  case,  is  it  out  of  the  way 
to  suggest  that  by  adding  to  the  income 
of  an  insurance  company  through  taking 
out  an  insurance  policy,  a  man  is  not  only 
giving  needed  protection  to  his  family,  but 
is  actually  supporting  the  Victory  Loan? 
It  is  by  no  means  bad  patriotism  to  invest 
in  insurance  even  when  the  Government 
is  inviting  subscriptions  for  its  bonds. 

All  this  is  not  intended  as  an  argument 
to.  induce  people  to  insure  their  lives 
rather  than  invest  in  bonds.  The  inten- 
tion is  merely  to  show  that,  from  the 
patriotic  standpoint  and  where  any  doubt 
arises  as  to  which  investment  should  be 
made,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  about 
buying  insurance.  If  you  need  insurance 
don't  hesitate  to  buy  it. 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


Making  a  Dairy  Cow's  Ration 


By  W.  H.   Underwood 


TN  feeding  for  a  large  yield  of  milk  the 
1  first  requirement  is  the  right  kind  of 
cow;  second,  feeding  her  to  her  full  capa- 
city with  the  proper  kind  of  feeds.  With 
poor  cows  fed  to  their  full  capacity  with 
the  right  kinds  of  feeds  we  cannot  make 
much,  if  any  profit,  nor  do  we  secure  the 
best  returns  by  feeding  good  cows  an 
unsuitable  ration.  But  good  cows  fed  all 
they  will  eat  of  a  milk-producing  ration 
will  return  a  satisfactory  profit  provided 
they  are  given  the  required  care  at  the 
same  time. 

A  variety  of  feed  is  desirable  and  we 
must  consider  its  digestibility.  In  the 
list  of  economical  feeding  materials  good 
corn  silage  can  be  classed  first.  Cows  can- 
not consume  and  digest  a  sufficient 
amount  of  dry  feed  to  work  their  milk- 
producing  power  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
Without  succulent  and  easily-digested 
food  they  do  not  thrive  and  produce  milk 
to  the  limit  of  their  capabilities.  Our 
profits  are  derived  from  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  over  and  above  the  actual 
amount  required  for  maintenance,  as 
every  reader  of  Farmers'  Magazine 
knows,  so  we  should  do  the  feeding  with 
a  liberal  hand. 

In  my  experience  in  feeding  dairy  cows 
the  following  named  ration  has  given  me 
better  results  than  any  other  I  have  ever 
tried  and  I  have  tried  several.  Corn 
silage  35  pounds,  alfalfa  hay  10  pounds, 
ground  corn  5  pounds,  wheat  bran  5 
pounds,  linseed  meal  1%  pounds.  One 
pound  of  grain  is  fed  for  every  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily.  This 
ration    is   properly   balanced,   that   is   it 


contains  the  carbohydrates  and  protein  in 
the  proportion  best  suited  to  cows  giving 
milk.    This  is  my  winter  ration. 

In  the  absence  of  silage  and  alfalfa  hay 
a  simple  ration  productive  of  good  results 
can  be  made  up  as  follows:  Clover  hay 
fed  at  will,  one-fourth  oats,  one-fourth 
wheat  bran  and  one-half  corn  chop,  the 
quantity  of  the  three  combined  being 
regulated  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
cow  being  fed.  This  ration  may  be 
changed  somewhat  and  still  possess  prac- 
tically the  same  feeding  value.  Slight 
changes  in  feed  give  a  wider  variety  of 
rations,  thus  tempting  the  appetites  of  the 
cows  and  furnishing  material  that  will 
help  build  up. every  tissue  in  the  body. 

The  condition  of  the  foods  consumed 
by  the  cows  has  much  to  do  with  the 
results  obtained.  Forage  that  is  easily 
dissolved  after  being  masticated  yields 
up  the  most  nourishment  for  the  body 
and  the  most  can  be  utilized  from  such  in 
the  production  of  milk  and  butterfat. 
Silage,  grass  cut  when  green  and  any 
food  which  furnishes  succulence  comes 
under  this  classification.  Grains  which 
may  be  mingled  with  the  roughage  and 
yield  their  nutrient  elements  give  the  best 
returns  provided  they  are  well  balanced 
between  the  energizing,  the  building  and 
producing  kinds. 

DAIRYMAN — AN  ARTIST 

Surely  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  is  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  closest  study 
in  all  of  its  phases.  The  dairyman  who 
makes  a  study  of  his  animals,  studies  his 


feed  and  the  different  methods  of  feeding 
them  and  applies  all  that  he  can  learn  by 
his  own  experience  and  observation  and 
all  that  he  can  accumulate  from  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  others  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  honorable  title  of  an  artist. 

One  question  in  connection  with  dairy- 
ing on  which  there  has  long  been  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  dairymen  and 
others  interested  in  the  subject  of  milk 
production  is  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  quality  of  the  milk  by  feeding.  There 
are,  however,  no  grounds  for  holding  that 
good  feeding  increases  the  fat  percentage. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  will  bear  thor- 
ough investigation  that  the  milk  of  a  cow 
can  ever  be  permanently  improved  in  the 
percentage  of  fat  by  any  method  of  feed- 
ing which  has  ever  been  devised. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle,  the  varieties  of 
cattle  with  which  most  of  us  are  acquaint- 
ed still  produce  about  the  same  per  cent, 
of  milk  solids  as  they  did  25  years  ago, 
although  of  course  in  every  breed  there 
are  individuals  which  do  much  better  or 
worse  than  the  average  animal.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  Jerseys  which  produce 
milk  with  12  per  cent,  of  fat  while  there 
are  others  which  produce  milk  with  less 
than  4  per  cent.  There  are  milking  Short- 
horns which  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  fat  in 
the  milk,  and  similarly  there  are  Short- 
horns which  fall  below  3  per  cent. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  when  a  herd 
has  been  changed  from  one  kind  of  food 
to  another  a  larger  quantity  of  curd  has 
been  produced  for  cheese  making.  But 
this  may  result  from  either  of  two  causes: 
First,  that  the  quality  of  milk  has  been 
increased  and  with  it  the  weight  of  solids, 
and  second,  the  fact  that  the  cows  were 
not  obtaining  from  their  former  food  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  feeding  matter  for 
their  requirements.  They  may  have  been 
underfed.  If  an  underfed  cow  is  placed 
on  an  increased  ration,  that  is  a  ration 
containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutri- 
tious matter  to  provide  for  both  her 
bodily  wants  and  the  manufacture  of  her 
milk,  she  will  naturally  produce  a- larger 
quantity  of  milk  solids  but  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  this  action 
and  the  increased  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk.  A  cow  which  yields  6  per  cent,  milk 
cannot  by  any  process  of  feeding  be  trans- 
formed into  a  cow  producing  6.5  per  cent, 
milk. 

In  order  to  secure  a  heavy  yield  of  milk 
and  maintain  the  good  health  of  the  herd 
it  is  needless  to  state  that  pure  water  and 
salt  are  absolute  necessities.  By  far  the 
greater-part  of  milk  is  made  of  water  and 
if  there  is  not  an  ample  amount  in  the 
system  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  milk 
flow.  Where  practicable,  the  cows  should 
have  free  access  to  the  water  at  all  times. 
Salt,  too,  ought  to  be  available  whenever 
the  animals  want  it,  because  it  stimulates 
the  appetite  and  assists  digestion  and 
assimilation  which  increase  the  flow  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body.  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  keep  rock  salt  under  shelter  where 
the  cows  can  get  at  it  at  will  and  than 
feed  loose  salt  once  a  week  in  such  quan- 
tities as  the  animals  will  eat.  I  do  not 
practice  mixing  salt  with  the  feed  for 
frequently  the  cows  would  get  more  salt 
than  they  need  and  thus  the  milk  flow 
would  be  reduced.  Cows  having  salt  kept 
before  them  at  all  times  in  separate  com- 
partments will  not  eat  too  much  of  it. 
An  overfeed  of  salt  to  a  cow  that  has  been 
deprived  of  it  for  some  time  acts  like 
poison  and  produces  an  irritation  in  the 
digestive  organs  which  results  in  scour- 
ing, a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  milk  and  a 
lowering  of  the  health  of  the  animal. 
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Increaseyour  potdtoyields  by  20% 


It  has  been  definitely  proven,  both  by  scientific  experiment 
and  by  practical  experience,  that  vigorous,  disease-free  seed 
potatoes  grown  in  Northern  Ontario  are  superior  to  seed  from 
any  other  source  for  planting  in  Old  Ontario.  Here  are  some 
results  that  have  been  obtained : 

The    Ontario   Agricultural    College   reports   as    follows : — 

For  five  years  seed  potatoes  of  one  variety  from  Northern  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  Old 
Ontario  have  been  planted  side  by  side  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  In  each  year  Northern 
Ontario  seed  has  led.  New  Brunswick  has  come  second,  while  Old  Ontario  seed  has  given  the 
lowest   yields.      Last   year   the   yields    were    350,    318    and    220    bushels   per    acre    respectively. 

The    Dominion    Central    Experimental    Farm,    Ottawa,   gives    as    convincing    evidence: — 

In  1917  seed  of  the  Green  Mountain  variety  was  secured  from  New  Ontario,  New  Brunswick 
and  Old  Ontario  and  planted  upon  the  same  soil  and  cared  for  identically.  The  resultant  yields 
per   acre:   New    Ontario,   360    bushels;   New    Brunswick,   257    bushels;   Old    Ontario,    68    bushels. 

By    Practical   Ontario    Fanners 

the  same  results  have  been  secured.  Several  have  grown  Northern 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  their  yields  were  increased  thereby  not 
have    proven    by    practical    experience    that    it    pays  to  buy  first  class 


Crown  seed  potatoes  and  are 
less  than  20  per  cent.  They 
seed  potatoes  from  the  North. 


There  Are  Definite  Reasons  For  This  Increased  Yield 
The  climate  in  New  Ontario  is  cool  and  moist,  better  adapted 
to  the  vigorous  development  of  the  potato,  thus  engendering  superior 
vitality  in  seed  tubers.  In  Old  Ontario  prolonged  heat  and  drought 
often  arrest  growth  and  weaken  the  vitality  of  the  potaoes.  These 
latter  conditions  produce  a  well  mateured  tuber,  excellent  for  table 
purposes    but    not    of    highest    quality    for    seed. 

The  seed  produced  in  Northern  Ontario  is  immature,  the  plants 
remaining  green  and  vigorous  until  frost  cuts  them  down.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  among  potato  growers  that  immature  seed, 
other    factors    being    equal,    out-yield    well    matured    tubers. 

The  most  serious  of  potato  diseases.  Leaf  Roll  and  Mosaic, 
because  of  climatic  conditions  do  not  make  such  rapid  progress 
in  New  Ontario  and  when  present  do  not  so  greatly  weaken  the 
vitality  of  the  plants,  as  they  do  in  Old  Ontario.  Leaf  Roll, 
the  more  serious  of  the  two,  is  seldom  found  among  the  native 
stock  in  the  North.  These  diseases,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
proven  by  a  survey  conducted  this  year  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  be  very  widely  established  in  Old  Ontario, 
where  conditions  seem  favorable  to  their  development.  As  both 
diseases  are  hereditary,  and  Leaf  Roll,  at  least,  is  communicable 
as  well,  the  only  remedy  is  to  secure  seed  from  districts  not 
favorable    to    their    development. 

Not   AH   Northern   Crown    Seed,   However,    Will    Give   These    Greatly 
Increased   Yields 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  seed  bought  indiscriminately  will 
give  the  best  results.  The  factors  governing  the  production  of 
first  class  seed  potatoes  hold  true  in  New  Ontario  as  they  do  in 
Old  Ontario.  The  foundation  stock  must  be  as  true  to  variety 
and  as  free  from  disease  as  is  practicable,  cultural  methods  must 
be  good,  the  crop  must  be  inspected  and  rogued  for  disease  in 
the  growing  condition,  and  the  high  standard  thus  obtained  must 
be   maintained    by   careful    selection.      Where   none   of    these    factors 


Field  meeting  of  seed  potato  growers  in  Algoma, 
called  by  agricultural  representatives  to  discuss 
disease  control  and  the  production  of  high  class 
seed. 
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A  Rainy  River  potato  field 
free  from  physiological  dis- 
ease and   true   to   variety. 
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are  considered  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  seed  from  any  source 
can  be  purchased  with  any  assurance  that  the  yields  will  warrant 
the  expenditure  involved.  As  neither  Leaf  Roll  nor  Mosaic  are 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  tubers,  it  is  always  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  demand  an  authentic  statement  from  the  seller 
regarding  at  least  the  percentage  of  these  diseases  present  in 
the    crop. 

High  Class  Northern  Ontario  Seed  Potatoes  Now  Available 
To  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  potatoes  reasonably  true 
to  variety  and  free  from  disease  the  Ontario,  Department  OI 
Agriculture  has  encouraged  the  development  fSSf  a'  seed  potato 
industry  in  Northern  Ontario  along  extensive  fines.  A  quantity 
of  good  foundation  stock  was  distributed  at  cost  to  Northern 
farmers  who  have  co-operated  with  the  Department  with  excellent 
success.  To  limit  the  multiplicity  of  varieties  in  Ontario  only 
those  of  the  Irish  Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain  types  were  chesen. 
The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  appointed  a  staff 'of  in- 
spectors, who  inspected  the  growing  crops  this  summer  for  true- 
ness  to  variety  and  freedom  from  disease,  and  inspected  the  tubers 
this  fall  after  being  dug.  The  potatoes  which  conformed  to  the 
standards  approved  by  these  Departments  for  'seed  are  now  certi- 
fied as  to  quality  and  are  recommended  for  purchase  by  Old 
Ontario   growers. 

All  such  recommended  seed  potatoes  are  to  be  sold  by  Northern 
farmers  in  bags,  each  bag  to  bear  a  tag  stating  the  name  of  the 
variety,  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Department  of  agricul- 
ture   and   the   name    and   address   of   the    grower. 

Unfortunately  the  supply  of  this  certified  seed,  both  of  the  Irish 
Cobbler  and  of  the  Green  Mountain  types  will  not  this  year  equal 
the  demand.  Next  year,  however,  if  weather  conditions  arc 
favorable,  the  quantity  of  Northern  Ontario  grown  certified  seed 
potatoes    should    be    adequate    for    all    purposes. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  put  farmers  and  farmers'  associations  in  Old 
Ontario  in  touch  with  the  growers  and  growers'  associations  in 
New  Ontario  who  have  inspected  and  recommended  seed  potatoes 
for  sale — as  long  as  the  supply  lasts — car  load  lots  only.  Com- 
munications will  receive  attention  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received.  Exact  prices  will  he  quoted  upon  demand.  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cheaper  lake  and  rail  freight  rates. 
shipments  will  have  to  be  made  before  navigation  on  Lake  Superior 
closes — usually    early    in    November. 

Please   Note — Order    Will   be    Received    For    Carload    Lots    Only. 

Any    wishing    to    avail    themselves     of    this    opportunity    to    buv 

first  class   Northern   Ontario   grown   seed   are  advised  to   order  them 

at  once.      For  full  particulars   write  the  office  of  the   Commissioner. 

Ontario  Department  of   Agriculture,    Parliament  Buildings,   Toronto. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 
Hon.  GEO.  S.  HENRY,  DR.  G.  C.  CREELMAN, 

Min.  of  Agriculture  Comm.  of  Agriculture 


Use  selected  Northern  Ontario  seed  potatoes 
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The  Opening  of  the  Trapping  Season 


By  Robt.  G.  Hodgson 


WELL  here  is  another  trapping  season 
almost  here  and  with  so  many  of  the 
boys  off  to  the  front  and  fur  of  all  kinds, 
as  shown  by  last  season,  bringing  exorbi- 
tant prices,  there  is  no  reason  why  farm- 
ers and  farmers'  sons  cannot  clean  up  a 
good  deal  of  money  during  the  coming 
winter  and  spring. 

It  used  to  be  an  old  saying  that  any 
month  having  the  letter  "R"  in  it  was  a 
month  when  furs  were  prime,  but  this  is  a 
saying  only — it  is  a  long  way  from  being 
a  fact.  Any  furs  of  any  animal  taken  in 
October  or  September  are  absolutely 
worthless,  even  if  the  law  does  allow  them 
to  be  trapped.  If  you  saw  a  farmer  cut- 
ting his  grain  when  it  was  still  green, 
killing  an  animal  to  eat  before  it  was  fat, 
or  smoking  a  green  cigar,  you  would  nat- 
urally think  him  a  little  "off,"  would  you 
not?  And  would  not  a  person  who  traps 
unprime  furs  be  as  nutty  as  a  farmer? 

In  Ontario  muskrats  can  only  be  trap- 
ped or  taken  lawfully  south  of  the  French 
and  Mattawa  Rivers  from  March  1st  until 
April  21st,  but  later  in  the  region  north 
of  these  rivers.  A  fact  most  trappers  are 
not  aware  of  is  that  you  have  ten  days  in 
which  to  sell  your  furs  after  the  season 
closes,  and  if  you  have  them  after  this  you 
will  require  evidence  to  prove  they  were 
lawfully  caught. 

Farmers'  sons  when  trapping  on  their 
own  land  do  not  require  a  license,  but  if 
they  trap  off  their  land  they  will  require 
a  license.  A  license  is  also  required  to 
buy  furs. 

The  law  I  spoke  of  allowing  only 
spring  trapping  applies  only  to  Ontario 
and  not  to  the  other  provinces.  It  is 
really  a  good  law  for  muskrats  are  only 
prime  during  the  season.  During  Novem- 
ber they  are  hardly  half  prime,  while  in 
December  or  January  (when  few  are 
caught  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
travel  much)  they  are  from  three  parts 
to  fully  prime,  moreover,  in  the  fall  many 
young  ones  are  caught  and  being  classed 
as  kitts  are  only  worth  a  few  cents, 
whereas  if  they  had  been  caught  in  the 
spring  they  would  have  been  nearly  ma- 
tured. 

Mink,  weasel,  skunk,  raccoon,  fox  and 
such  animals  are  all  prime  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  this  is  in  Ontario  and 
other  provinces  of  a  similar  climate  in 
November.  The  1st  of  November  is  a 
little  too  early  but  the  15th  is  usually  all 
right.  Muskrats,  as  I  said,  do  not  be- 
come fully  prime  until  spring  and  this 
applies  to  all  provinces,  so  it  pays  the 
trapper  to  leave  these  fur-bearers  until 
spring  rather  than  catch  them  and  receive 
on'y  about  half  of  what  you  would  later 
on.  Go  after  the  skunk,  mink,  coon  and 
such  fur-bearers  first  for  when  muskrats 
become  prime  the  pelts  of  these  animals 
will  be  unprime — shedding  the  fur  on  the 
hair  side  and  dark  colored  on  the  pelt  side. 
Now  is  the  time  to  go  over  your  trap 
line  for  the  coming  season  and  cut 
notches  in  logs,  crossing  streams,  making 
holes  along  the  steep  banks  or  building 
pens   along   the   streams.      The    animals 


will  be  used  to  it  by  the  time  you  are 
ready  to  set  out  your  line  of  traps. 

LOOK    AFTER   THE    TRAPS 

Your  traps  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  for  the  coming  season.  Spring 
every  one  to  make  sure  it  works  properly, 
see  that  the  jaws  are  not  about  to  fly  out 
and  wind  the  links  with  wire  or  repair 
links  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  hard- 
ware. 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  a  new  bunch 
of  traps  are  secured  is  to  get  that  new 
finish  and  smell  off  of  them.  This  can 
be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  One 
method  is  to  bury  them  for  a  week  or  two 
in  the  earth  or  a  manure  pile,  but  a  better 
way  is  the  following:  secure  some  walnuts 
and  remove  the  outside  husk  from  them, 
boil  a  goodly  quantity  of  the  husks  in 
water  for  an  hour  or  so.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  remove  the  husks  and  immerse 
your  traps,  chains  and  all,  and  allow  to 
boil  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  hang  up 
to  dry.  This  will  give  them  a  blue-black 
appearance.  If  walnut  husks  cannot  be 
obtained  the  bark  of  a  hemlock  or  a  soft 
maple  tree  will  answer  as  well. 

If  you  desire  to  use  any  of  your  traps 
during  the  coming  winter  for  snow  sets 
you  can  make  them  a  pure  white  color  by 
boiling  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water, 
having  the  mixture  about  the  consistency 
of  paint.  Be  careful  after  taking  them 
out  not  to  allow  anything  to  rub  against 
them  or  you  will  remove  the  paint.  All 
traps  should  be  oiled  regularly,  but  it  is 
very  important  that  they  are  well  oiled 
before  setting  them  out.  It  not  only  in- 
sures the  proper  working  of  the  trap  but 
it  also  prevents  rust.  Never  use  gun  or 
machine  oil  or  kerosene  on  them  as  this 
will  frighten  the  animals  away.  Use 
some  kind  of  animal  oil,  such  as  goose  or 
coon  oil. 

Trapping  is  a  business  and  it  should 
be  carried  on  systematically,  using 
method  in  the  work.  It  can  be  conducted 
at  a  real  loss  or  it  will  yield  a  handsome 
profit,  all  depending  on  the  person  who 
is  trapping. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  animals  is  very  important,  so  study 
and  learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  the 
particular  animal  you  are  after.  The 
more  you  know  of  their  habits  and  gen- 
eral peculiarities,  the  more  successful 
you  will  be  in  their  capture. 

It  is  advisable  now  to  make  or  buy 
your  stretcher  boards  and  not  leave  it 
until  you  catch  your  animal. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  15th  of 
November  on,  begin  the  capture  of  such 
animals  as  skunk,  mink,  coon,  weasel,  etc. 
They  will  then  be  prime  and  bring  record 
prices.  Leave  the  muskrat  until  spring 
when  he  is  fully  prime  and  it  will  repay 
you  many  times  over  in  dollars  and  cents. 
While  muskrat  is  the  lowest  price  fur  on 
the  market,  in  the  aggregate  they  greatly 
exceed  by  many  times  the  value  of  the 
silver  fox  and  with  their  pelts  bringing 
prices  never  heard  of  in  the  fur  trade, 
there  is  certainly  money  in  trapping. 
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BURIED  ALIVE 

Continued  from  Page  30. 
enemy  got  the  full  charge  in  his  gallery. 
If  there  was  any  waste  it  would  blow  out 
of  the  ground  and  it  would  be  classified 
as  a  mine,  if  not  it  would  be  a  camouflet. 

"All  right,  Old  Top." 

Captain  Barker  and  myself  were  left 
\alone.  I  put  on  the  G  phone  for  a  minute, 
and  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  thud  of  the 
enemy  still  tamping.    We  had  won ! 

All  that  remained  was  to  connect  up 
and  explode. 

T  TOLD  Barker  what  I  heard  and  he 
*■  said:  "We'll  give  them  the  time  fuse. 
That'll  take  thirty  seconds." 

I  put  the  fuse  slantways  so  as  to  get  a 
good  surface  and  thereby  give  it  a  good 
start.  Then  I  applied  the  match  and  the 
fuse  began  to  hiss. 

We  ran  along  the  gallery  and  up  the 
steps.  Just  as  we  got  up  to  the  trench 
there  was  a  rumble  and  shaking.  The 
earth  seemed  to  go  up  and  down  like  an 
angry  sea,  then  quivered,  and  came  to 
rest. 

We  waited  for  an  instant.  Then  Bingy 
shouted  out:  "Not  a  spoonful,  old  dear 
We  got  him  cold.  By  the  way,  here's  a 
runner  asking  for  you.  He  says  his  mes- 
sage is  important." 

Barker  turned  to  me  and  smiled.  He 
started  to  whistle,  "Now  the  day  is  over." 
Then  he  said,  "I  think  we  broke  an  army 
record.     How  long,  Tilly?" 

"Twenty-seven  minutes." 

We  had  placed  approximately  three 
hundred  sand-bags,  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  twenty-seven  minutes— six  men 
for  five  tons.  We  did  not  have  to  fill 
these  sand-bags,  for  that  was  already 
done.  We  always  had  one  side  of  the 
gallery  lined  with  filled  bags  so  as  to  save 
time. 

I  suddenly  remembered  the  important 
message  and  turning  round  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  runner.  He  looked  very  much  done 
up  and  evidently  fagged.  He  had  been 
pretty  near  "it"  as  a  sear  across  his 
right  check  denoted.  The  blood  had 
coagulated  and  dried  on  the  wound  except 
at  one  corner  from  which  a  thin  red 
stream  trickled  down  his  face.  As  he 
handed  me  an  envelope  I  remembered. 
"You  are  wounded." 

"Only  slightly,  sir.     An  M.  G.  bullet." 

"Pretty  close." 

I  opened  the  envelope  fully  expecting 
to  find  the  O.C.'s  sanction  for  our  blow, 
which  Bingv  had  previously  wired  for.  I 
leaned  against  the  parapet  and  read  the 
following  amazing  message: — 

"From  G.  H.  Q. 

"To  0.  C.  Blighty. 

"You  have  been  referring  to  the  enemy 
in  your  report  as  the  Hun. 

"This  must  cease.  In  future  refer  to 
him  as  the  enemy. 

"C.  R.  E." 

Speechless,  I  handed  the  message  to 
Barker,  who  in  turn  gasped  and  handed 
it  to  Bingy.    He  broke  the  silence  with : 

"Heavens!  !  !  The  things  that  matter!" 


FARMERS  HAVE  DONE  WELL 

By  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar 
No  part  of  the  population  has  made 
greater  sacrifice  or  done  more  than  the 
farmers  of  Canada  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  we  have  enlisted  100,000 
farmers,  yet  despite  this  the  production 
of  the  past  year  in  foodstuffs  has  been  the 
greatest  in  our  history. 


Get  a  Threshing  Machine  of 
your  own 

and  thresh  at  your  own  convenience 

Spend  all  the  nice  days  outside  tilling  the  soil  and  enriching  it  for  your 
next  year's  crop— and  thresh  when  weather  conditions  are  bad.  This  is  one 
sure  way  to  greater  production.     Buy 

The  "Call  of  the  West"   Thresher 

It  is  light-weight,  compact  and  well-built  and  threshes  as  thoroughly  as 
a  machine  costing  several  times  as  much. 
The  price  is  not  cumbersome.    You'll 
be  surprised  how  cheaply  you  can  be- 
come your  own  thresherman. 


Ask  us  for  full  infor- 
mation re  "The  Call 
of  the  West"  Thresh- 
er. You'll  hear  from 
us  promptly. 
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THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  through  its  connection 
with  the  great  organization  of  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  is  in  touch  with  vast  sources  of  information 
which  is  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  numerous  MacLean  Publications.  This  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  the  editorial  staff  of  all  these  various  pub- 
lications are  at  the  disposal  of  THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE. 

Should  you  have  a  problem  on  some  phase  of  your  work, 
or  are  desirous  of  securing  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  an  article  you  need,  or  want  to  know  where  to  get 
repairs  for  machines  you  are  using,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  your  inquiries  promptly.  This  is  a  service  that  not 
only  is  absolutely  free,  but  which  we  gladly  give  to  our 
subscribers. 

Use  this  coupon  for  the  questions  you  desire 
answered,     and    enclose    stamp    fir    reply. 
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Saves  Money 

For  The  Farmer 

PRICES  of  farm  products 
have  reached  a  high  level. 
The  farmer  can  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  only 
by  adding  to  his  equipment 
of  time  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. Time  and  labor  are 
money.  When  time  and  labor 
are  saved,  money  is  saved. 

Time  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices for  working  the  land  do 
not  produce  complete  results 
in  themselves.  The  farmer 
must  have  rapid  and  depend- 
able means  of  placing  his 
products  on  the  market. 

The  Ford  One-Ton  Truck  will 
make  trips  to  town  so  much  more 
quickly  than  the  horse  that  you  will 
have  many  extra  hours  of  time  to 
devote  to  productive  work.  A  large 
number  of  farmers  have  proven  the 
Ford  One-Ton  Truck  to  be  a  time 
and  money-saver— have  you? 

Price  (chassis  only)  $750 

F.  O.  B.  Fordv  Ontario 


<€$&sagg±$ 


Runabout 
Touring 


$  €60 
690 


Coupe 

Sedan 


-     $  875 
-     1075 


F.    O.   B.    Ford,   Ontario 

All  prices  subjrct  to  war  tax 
charge,  except  truck  and  chassis 
All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice         °3 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

FORD        -        -         ONTARIO 
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A  special  jack  for  placing  against  the  rear  wheels 
of  the   auto    for   power   purposes. 

The   Ravages   of   Peach    Canker 

In  passing  through  the  peach  orchards 
of  Niagara  Peninsula,  or  elsewhere  in 
Ontario  where  peaches  are  grown,  one 
\  constantly  meets  with  large,  dark,  gummy 
lesions  on  the  trunks  or  limbs  of  the  trees. 
This  diseased  condition  of  the  branches 
was  formerly  given  the  name  of  "gum- 
mosis"  on  account  of  the  gum  exudations 
which  are  so  regularly  associated  with  it, 
but  a  closer  study  of  its  nature  indicates 
that  this  disease  clearly  belongs  to  the 
type  of  affection  known  as  canker,  for 
which  reason  the  latter  name  is  now 
adopted,  according  to  Mr.  W.  A.  McCub- 
bin,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Fruit 
Diseases  of  the  Dominion  Plant  Patho- 
logical Laboratory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
in  bulletin  No.  37,  second  series,  entitled 
"Peach  Canker"  that  can  be  had  free  on 
application  to  the  Publications  Branch, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.  Mr. 
McCubbin  proceeds  to  give  a  description 
of  the  disease,  some  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive damage  caused  by  it,  its  pre- 
valence in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  Lamb- 
ton,  Essex,  and  Kent,  Ont.,  the  nature  of 
the  trouble,  and  steps  that  should  be 
taken    to   control   and    remedy   the    evil. 


Removing  Old  Plaster 

For  removing  old  plastering,  scarcely 
any  tool  is  more  effective  than  a  garden 
hoe.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  first 
to  prepare  the  way  by  exposing  a  small 
area.  After  that  the  blade  of  the  hoe 
may  be  hooked  under  the  loose  plaster 
which  may  be  torn  away  in  relatively 
large  flakes.  For  scraping  out  the  plas- 
ter that  clings  between  a  lath  a  mason's 
trowel  is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient 
tool  one  can  use,  though  if  the  plaster 
sticks  tenaciously  the  flat  blade  of  a 
spade  may  be  used  to  advantage. 


Saving   the   Children  of   Belgium 

The  Belgian  Relief  Commission  and  the 
charities  dependent  upon  the  financial  aid 
provided  by  the  Commission  are  to-day 
fighting  off  death  and  insanity  on  behalf 
of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
children.  One  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand children  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  commission.  For  them  the  com- 
mission means  life,  or  death  or  worse. 
The  provision  of  proper  food  for  these 
children  is  not  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
eral rationing  arrangements  made  by  the 
commission  with  United  States  Govern- 
ment. That  arrangement  allows  for  only 
one  bowl  of  soup  and  two  slices  of  bread 
a  day  for  each  person  Such  a  ration  will 
not  save  the  Belgian  children  from  star- 
vation or  insanity.  The  special  food  re- 
quired must  be  secured  out  of  the  funds 
raised  by  the  commission  and  distributed 
through   the  commission   and    the   many 


Unto  the 
least  of 
these" 


\  IVET  your  eyes  on  this  picture 
of  a  Belgian  mother  and 
child,  until  you  feel  the  full  horror 
of  the  situation !  Thousands  of 
these  orphans,  dying  of  starvation, 
might  now  be  living  in  comfort 
and  plenty,  had  their  soldier 
fathers  not  flung  themselves  into 
the  breach  when  the  Hun  invaded 
Belgium. 

The  fathers  died  to  save  us.     Are  we  going  to  let  the  orphans  starve  ? 

Conditions  are  simply  ghastly.  The  United  States  loans  to  the  Belgian 
Government  finance  the  general  relief  work,  but  this  only  provides  a  bow) 
of  soup  and  two  pieces  of  bread  to  each  person  per  day. 

What  is  that  for  a  growing  child  ?  The  Canadian  Bureau  in  Brussels 

will  administer  funds,  and  provide 
The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  ,  ...   _.,       -,.        ,.,, 

■  means  for  getting  the  ailing  children 

is  less  terrible    than   what   is  now         mto  Holland  and  into  orphanages 

occurring  in  Belgium — practically  a 

whole   generation   of   the    Belgian 

nation  in  the  grip  of  Consumption, 

Rickets  and  other  ills   all  directly 

due  to  insufficient  nourishment. 


where  they  can  be  saved  from  a 
hideous  death. 

Before  you  sit  down  to  another 
meal,  do  SOMETHING  for  the 
Belgian  children 


Make  cheques  payable  and  send  contributions  to 

Belgian  Relief  fund 


(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act) 
to  your  Local  Committee,  or  to 

Ontario  Branch — Belgian  Relief  Fund,  95  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 


IIJ 


charity  organizations  working  in  Bel- 
gium. It  is  for  these  funds  that  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Commission  is  appealing  to 
the  people  of  Canada  to-day.  It  is  on 
behalf  of  the  children.  Contributions 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  local  commit- 
tee or  to  the  Central  Committee  at  59  St. 
Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 


in  one  day  from  4  to  5  perch  of  stone 
(rubble  masonry)  in  sandstone,  and  3  in 
limestone. 


Stone  Measurement 

Four  perch  or  100  cubic  feet  of  wall 
will  contain  one  cord  of  stone,  or  128 
cubic  feet  of  undressed  stone,  and  will 
require  one  barrel  of  lime  and  5  of  sand 
to  lay  the  same. 

A  day's  work  for  a  mason's  helper  is 
moving  4  or  5  perch  of  stone,  mixing 
and  carrying  to  the  mason  sufficient 
mortar  to  lay  the  same.    A  man  will  lay 


The    Case    Tractor    made    a    good    showing    at    Co- 

bourg   and   made   a   hit   by  finishing   up  its  stubble 

land   even   when   the  rain   fell.     It  did   a  good   job, 

too. 


!■ 
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Aviators  are  Usually 
Modest  Young  Men 


To  those  of  us  who  walk  on  "Terra 
Firma,"  this  flying  through  the  air 
seems  mighty  perilous.  Even  mere- 
ly flying  is  risky  enough,  yet  think 
of  not  only  flying  but  fighting  and 
flying  at  the  same  time!  The 
groundsman's  hair  stands  on  end 
at  the  very  thought! 
Yet,  if  you  talk  to  one  of  these 
slim,  young  men  who  are  doing  so 
much  to  assure  Allied  superiority 
over  the  Germans  in  the  air,  he 
will,  as  often  as  not,  tell  you  that 
straight  flying  is  a  monotonous 
business  and  that  you've  got  to  do 
"stunts"  if  you  want  any  thrills. 
And  this  calls  to  mind  the  thought 
that,  among  peaceful  occupations, 
there  is  about  as  much  danger  to 
life  and  limb  on  the  farm  as  there 
is  anywhere. 

This,  of  course,  accounts  largely  for 
the  popularity  of  good,  old.  time- 
tested  household  remedies  like  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  among  the 
farming  fraternity. 
Dr.  Thomas'  Oil  is  the  remedy  to 
apply  immediately  in  all  cases  of 
cuts,  burns,  sprains,  bruises,  scalds, 
etc.  It  gives  quick  relief,  and  pro- 
motes a  quick  and  complete  re- 
covery. It  is  also  most  valuable  for 
ailments  like  muscular  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  strained  muscles  and  simi- 
lar painful  afflictions  that  come 
upon  the  farmer  by  reason  of  his 
strenuous  work  and  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

Taken  internally,  it  is  also  wonder- 
fully effective  in  coughs,  colds, 
sore  throats.  It  will  often  pre- 
vent slight  colds  from  developing 
into  serious  complaints.  Use  it 
also  when  the  children  show  signs 
of  croup. 

But  its  use  doesn't  end  with  human 
beings.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
can  be  treated  and  relieved  of  many 
distressing  ailments  to  which  they 
are  prone  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  deal- 
ers at  25  cents  a  bottle. 

Made  only  by 

The  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


MAKE  MONEY  THIS  WINTER— SAW  WOOD 

There  is  big  money    this  winter  sawing  wood.     Coal 
is  high.     Wood  will  be  scarce.     Now  is  the  time  to 
clean    up.      The 
GILSON    HEAVI-DUTI    SAWING    OUTFIT 

is  the  machine  to  do  it  with.  Makes  its  own  spark 
without  the  aid  of  batteries.  You  cannot  afford  to 
buy  any  engine  until  you  know  all  about  the  Gilson 
Heavy-Duti.  When  you 
know  about  it,  you  will  not 
buy  any  other.  Catalog  and 
information  free  if  you  act, 
quickly.      Write    to-day. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 
7815  York  St.  Guelph,  Ont. 


Mount  Victoria  Pony  Stud 

T.  H.  Macanlay,  proprietor,  Breeders  of 
high  class  ponies.  Ponies  crated  and 
sent  to  all  parts.  Address  correspondence 
to  J.  E.  Chandler,  Manager,  Mount  Victoria 
Pony   Stud,    Hudson    Heights,    Que. 


October  omtlS 


,»"« i  mw-: 


ByQPASMERE 


OCTOBER'S   RED   LEAVES 

After  September's  undue  rain  and  cold,  we  look  forward  to  a  beautiful  month  of 
October,  a  month  by  many  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  year.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is 
some  sentiment  in  this  choice,  as  it  happens  to  carry  the  significance  of  Liberty  Day 
on  the  12th  as  appointed  by  President  Wilson  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus.  That  day  is  also  Grasmere's  birthday.  Two  days  later  comes  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  Canada,  when  as  a  Christian  country  we  return  thanks  to  the  great 
Architect  of  the  Universe  for  all  his  wisdom  and  superintending  goodness. 

It  is  a  fitting  month  for  harvest  homes  and  farm  festivals.  The  frost  is  on  the 
pumpkins;  the  corn  is  in  shock;  apples  are  falling  fully  ripe  through  the  sunlit 
day;  the  cattle,  the  sheep  and  the  hogs  are  coming  in  nights  to  the  stables  fat,  sleek 
and  amiable.  All  in  all,  the  days  are  filled  with  gladness  on  the  farm  ex-cept  for 
the  ever-present  cloud  in  the  background — the  boys  who  are  not  here,  but  who  are 
fighting  back  this  terrible  military  devil  thai  has  upset  this  fair  world  and  turned 
all  civilization  into  turmoil.  We  hope  that  the  October  days  of  next  year  will  find 
us  singing  the  real  joys  of  Thanksgiving  and  the  world  turning  back  to  the  peace- 
ful scenes  of  corn  fields,  drooping  orchards,  the  cattle  and  sheep-dotted  hills  of 
pasture  and,  the  splendid  farmsteads  of  Canada,  the  best  land  in  the  world.  Our 
red  maple  leaves  will  see  a  happier  Octoher\  when  they  are  not  red  all  the  yea-r 
round  in  Flanders. 

Farm  work  is  changing  wonderfully  these  days.  No  one  who  was  at  the 
tractor  demonstration  at  Cobourg  could  fail  to  feel  the  great  changes  going  on. 
Mechanical  power  is  attracting  our  farmers  with  almost  irrestible  influence.  The 
drudgery  of  farm  work  must  go  and  the  farmer's  business  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
other  professions,  in  the  matter  of  business  interest  and  leisure.  One  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  fertility  comes  from  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  plow,  tractor  drawn, 
is  giving  to  the  farmer  that  ability  to  garden  his  land  that  means  bigger  crops. 

The  silo  campaign  is  on  also.  Our  big  corn  yields  must  be  preserved  for  the 
animals. 

The  thrift  campaign  goes  on  also.  Perhaps  that  is  one  if  not  the  one  big  lesson 
of  the  war.  We  must  not  waste  so  much.  Thrift  makes  people  prosperous  and 
happier.  October  is  a  splendid  time  to  practice  thrift.  Saving  our  surplus  October 
returns  for  use  in  the  next  Victory  Loan  is  good  business. — Grasmere. 


With  the  Feeding  Cattle 

Many  grassers  will  go  to  the  stock 
yards  this  month  because  of  the  cold 
weather. 

If  you  can  feed  them  a  little  while  on 
grain  and  silage,  it  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely. 

Good  fat  cattle  were  never  a  better 
price  on  the  markets. 

Some  farmers  will  make  money  by 
running  800  to  900-lb  steers  on  hay, 
straw  and  silage  for  the  winter  and  fat- 
tening on  grass  next  summer. 

The  Christmas  market  will  likely  be 
good  for  first  class  exporters  and  butch- 
ers' cattle. 

Do  not  forget  the  supply  of  salt  for  the 
cattle.  A  big  steer  will  need  2oz.  of  salt 
per  day. 

Have  you  ever  tried  feeding  grain  to 
cattle  on  pasture?  If  so  let  us  know 
your  results. 

The  feeder's  manner  among  his  cattle 
has  everything  to  do  with  their  putting 
on  flesh.  A  nervous  loud  speaking  feed- 
er will  keep  the  whole  bunch  excited. 

Prepare  for  a  crop  of  rape  or  rye  for 
next  year's  pasture  or  an  extra  silo  for 
next  year. 

Beef  all  purebred  bulls  that  do  not  give 
promise  of  good  futures.  But  you  can- 
not always  tell  what  a  calf  will  do.  Bow 
Park  farm  was  disappointed  in  the  4th 
Duke  of  Clarence  as  a  calf,  but  he  turned 
out  to  be  a  prepotent  sire. 


With  the  Pigs 

Get  the  young  pigs  vigorous  in  body 
by  an  outdoor  run  if  you  want  to  make 
an  easy  wintering. 

Pigs  will  not  do  well  on  a  damp  cold 
floor  no  matter  what  feed  they  get. 

A  rubbing  post  is  a  good  thing  to  build 
with  the  pen  so  that  the  pig  can  oil  him- 
self. 

If  you  have  any  choice  red  clover  or 
alfalfa,  save  some  for  winter  feeding 
for  the  pigs. 

Breed  your  sow  about  December  1st  for 
best  results. 

Take  no  chances  with  a  pig  eating  so\ 
or  one  that  has  had  small  litters. 

Have  you  tried  the  new  government 
feeds?  Write  us  what  you  think  of  them. 

A  purebred  sow  in  every  farm  yard  is 
a  good  conservation  slogan. 

Are  you  looking  out  for  an  exhibit  at 
the  fat  stock  shows? 

If  your  pigs  are  sickly,  there  is  some 
good  reason  and  you  should  know  why. 
Write  down  the  symptoms  and  send  to 
us.  If  we  can  help  you  it  will  be  gladly 
done. 


With  the  Daily  Cow 

Save  by  preventing  leaks. 
See  that  stalls  are  all  clean  and  dis- 
infected now. 

Feed  the  windfall  apples  to  the  cows. 
Some  people  allow  flies  to  congregate 
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in  their  separators.  It  is  a  dirty  prac- 
tice. 

There  are  good  cows  in  every  breed  and 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  owners  likes 
and  dislikes. 

Allow  the  cow  4  to  10  weeks'  rest  before 
freshening. 

A  pound  of  meal  a  day  during  her  rest- 
ing period  is  worth  as  much  as  two  or 
three  pounds  afterwards. 

On  poor  pasture  feed  to  dry  cow  green 
feed,  silage  or  roots. 

After  calving,  the  cow  should  be  milked 
a  little  3  or  4  times  a  day  for  the  first 
3  days.  Do  not  milk  dry  until  after  the 
third  day  as  such  procedure  often  brings 
on  milk  fever. 

A  fresh  cow  weighing  1,000  lbs  re- 
quires the  equivalent  of  10  lbs  oat  straw, 
10  lbs  clover  hay  for  maintenance  alone. 
To  this  add  the  feed  necessary  to  make 
milk.  Feed  1  lb  of  meal  for  every  3% 
lbs  of  milk  produced. 

Write  to  the  agriculture  departments 
for  their  dairy  bulletins.  If  you  desire 
a  ration  made  up,  send  your  case  to  us 
and  we  will  give  you  expert  advice. 


Sheep  Reminders 

Separate  all  nose-running  sheep  from 
the  others. 

Change  off  your  pastures  every  few 
years  as  they  become  sheep  sick. 

Get  your  feeding  racks  ready  for  win- 
ter. 

Start  a  purebred  flock  now. 

Sheep  ranching  pays,  but  there  is  a  lot 
to  know  about  the  business. 

Breeding  the  ewes  so  as  to  come  in  on 
the  grass  is  the  best  practice. 

It  will  pay  to  dip  your  sheep  this  fall 
to  save  loss  from  parasites. 

The  Suffolk  sheep  seems  to  be  getting 
considerable  attention  in  some  quarters. 

Because  the  woolgrowers  got  a  low 
price  for  coarse  wools  is  no  argument 
against  coarsewool  sheep. 

Many  people  are  wondering  why  there 
was  such  a  heavy  listing  of  coarse  wools 
in  the  cotted  class. 

The  Canadian  Co-operative  Woolgrow- 
ers must  employ  expert  salesmen  as  well 
as  expert  graders. 

Write  us  about  your  sheep  troubles. 
Perhaps  we  can  help  you. 


Our  Horse  Problems 

Horses  are  still  good  property. 

The  horse  is  not  going  to  the  discard 
yet. 

The  heavy  drafter  of  the  best  types  will 
command  big  money. 

Take  care  of  the  draft  fillies  this  winter. 
There  will  be  a  spring  call  as  usual. 

Good  halters  save  many  accidents. 

Spray  the  stalls,  have  a  sound  flooring, 
and  supply  good  bedding. 

If  you  have  not  had  the  horse's  mouth 
examined  by  a  good  veterinary,  do  it  this 
fall. 

Take  the  colts  in  during  the  stormy 
nights,  although  good  bush  shelter  will 
help  out  most  of  the  month. 

Don't  sell  the  faithful  horse  to  any 
old  pedler.  Better  keep  him  till  his  use- 
fulness is  done  and  then  shoot  him. 

Establish  confidence  among  the  colts 
by  quietness  of  manner  and  no  teasing. 


a 


In  The  Poultry  Yard 

All  laying  stock  should  be  in  winter 
quarters  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  the  pullets  do 
not  start  laying  too  early. 

Feed  the  fowls  indoors  in  a  litter  of 
straw  or  hay  or  leaves. 


One  Man  Handles  Easily! 

The  'HEIDER'  9-16  H.P." 


An  Excellent  Tractor  for  Ontario  Farms 


The  Heider  9-16  one-man  kerosene  tractor  is  designed,  built 
and  backed  by  a  company  that  for  63  years  has  held  a  repu- 
tation for  leadership  in  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  up- 
to-date  tools  for  the  farm.  It  is  not  over-rated;  has  plenty 
of  power  for  good,  hard  plowing  and  hauling,  driving  thresher 
or  silo  filler,  and  can  be  throttled  down  to  use  no  more  power 
than  absolutely  necessary  for  operating  the  smaller  tools  as 
cream  separator  or  washing  machine.  No  combination  will 
do  more  to  increasing  your  farm  profits  than  the  Heider  9-16 
with  No.  9  Rock  Island  Two  Bottom  Power  Lift  Plow.  Your 
foot  controls  the  Plow — your  Hand  Guides  the  Tractor.  A 
boy  can  operate  them.  Just  the  RIGHT  SIZE  and  PRICE 
for  the  man  operating  the  small  or  medium  sized  farm.  We 
have  just  issued  a  new  illustrated  catalog.    Write  for  it. 


Write  to-day  for  illustrated  literature  and  stating  how  many  acres  on  your 
farm,  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Snider,  General  Manager. 

Waterloo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

200-250  Main  Street,  Waterloo/Ontario 


New  COAL  OIL  LIGHT  CDCC 

BEATS    ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE  I    lllah. 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  the  wonderful  new  Aladdin  Coal  Oil  SS^S 
Mantle  light  FREE.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  This  great  free  offi?r  will  SSgS 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighbor-  gSg 
hood.  You  only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighbors;  S£^ 
they  will  want  one.  We  give  you  youri  free  for  this  help.  Takes  very  Eg=p 
little  time,    no  investment.    Costs  nothing   to  try  thi  Aladdin  10  nights,  gg 

Burns  70  Hours  on  One  Gallon    jp 

common  coal  oil.  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  no  pumping  up.  no  pres-  gg;  ■ 
sure    won't  explode.    Tests  by  Government  and  thirty-five  leading  univers.:    tggO 
ties  show  the  Aladdin  gives   three    times  as   much   light   as  best  round  Jjig: 
wick  flame  lamps.    Won  Cold   Medal  at  Panama  Exposition.    Over  three 
million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white,  steady    ■RCUTC 
light   nearest  to  sunlight.    Guaranteed.    And  think  of  it— you   HULIIIO 
can  get  it  without  paying  out  a  cent.    All  charges  prepaid.     Ask  Uf  AtjTFD 
for  our  10-day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  learn  how  to  get  one  Free.   TIM II  ILU 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY.        20    ?05  Aladdin  Building.  MONTREAL 
Largest  Coat  Pit  Man  le  Lamp  Hous«  in  the  World 
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\  X/"E  have  called  this  new  halter  the  "Triumph"  because  it  always 
*  *     emerges    triumphant    from    any    tussle    with    the    wildest    of 
horses.      Even    notoriously    bad    Bronchos,    and    hardened    "pullers," 
meet  their  match  every  time  in  the 

"Triumph"  Halter 

which    is    made    of    Chrome    Leather,    the    strongest    and    toughest 
leather   known.      Stronger   than    harness   leather,   just    as   strong    as 
rawhide,  and  better  than  either,  because  it  will  not  get  hard.     Not     S 
affected  by   water,  sweat,  etc.      Always   remains   soft.  ■» 

Made  in  \]\"  width,  doubled  and  stitched,  with  extra  heavy  draw 

rings  where  shank  attaches.     Sent  prepaid,  on      51 
receipt  of   price,   $2.00    (or  $2.25   West  of   Fort 
William). 

The  "Sturdy"  Colt  Halter 

is    made    from    the    same    quality    of    Chrome     fig 
Leather  as  the  "Triumph."     Specially  designed     5 
for   your   colts    (see   cut).     Made   in    1"    width,      ■» 
doubled  and  stitched.     Sent,  prepaid,  for  $1.50 
(or   $1.75    West   of   Fort   William). 

The  "Horsepower" 
Hame  Strap 

is  also  made  throughout  from  Chrome  Leather  with  leather  loops 
firmly  rivetted  in  place,  and  strong  metal  buckle.  This  Hame  Str^.i  Hi 
is  1"  wide,  22"  long,  doubled  and  stitched,  combining  the  greatest 
possible  strength  with  the  utmost  flexibility.  Easy  to  buckle  or 
unbuckle  in  wet  or  dry  weather.  Cannot  crack — will  not  break 
— never  gets  hard. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  35c.    (or  40c.  West  of  Fort  William). 

Sample  of  Chrome  Leather  S 
Sent  FREE  on  Request       s 

Write    us    for   a    Free    Sample    of   this  ■— A 

Chrome  Leather  stock  and  put  it  to  any  g3 

test  you  like.    We'll  send  you   a  narrow  ^» 
thong  which  will  bear  your  whole  weight. 

You  can't  break  it.    Then  remember  that  B 

the  Griffith  Specialties  mentioned  above  SS 

are  all  made  of  this  unbreakable  leather  B 

—double  the  thickness  and  three  times 

the  width  of  the  sample  we  send  you.  S 

Ask   for   FREE   literature.  Sg 

G.   L.   GRIFFITH   &   SON  5 

82  Waterloo  St.,  Stratford,  Ont.      B 

3lIHIHIUIflllUUl|||IS 


POULTRY 

We  are  open  to  receive  shipments  of  crate 
fattened  poultry  of  all  kinds.  Highest 
market  prices  paid  according  to  quality. 
Write    for   quotations. 

Henry  Gatehouse  &  Son 

Fish,   Game,    Poultry.   Eggs   and   Vegetables 

348-350    West    Dorchester   Street 

MONTREAL 


Stock  your  waters  with  brook  trout,  cost 
is  not  high.  Your  waste  land  will  give 
you  a  handsome  income.  Information  free 
on  trout  culture.  S.  Roberts,  531  Manning 
Ave.,   Toronto. 


Have  a  hopper  of  dry  mash  accessible 
at  all  times. 

For  whole  grain  feed  a  variety  mix- 
ture: corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and 
wheat  screenings. 

A  green  ration  of  some  kind  should  be 
provided  for  the  winter:  cabbage,  roots, 
beet  pulp  and  sprouted  oats  are  popular. 

Chicken  pies  make  a  farm  diet  around 
which  there  are  no  food  control  rules. 

Greenhouse  and  Window   Garden < 

Paper  white  narcissi  and  Roman  hy- 
acinths should  be  brought  into  the  light 
at  intervals. 

Tulips  and  other  bulbs  for  the  winter 
should  be  potted  and  put  away  in  a 
dark  cool  place. 

When  the  bulbs  are  potted  give  the  soil 

'  a  thorough  soaking  and  unless  cellar  is 

very  dry,  no  other  water  will  be  needed. 

It  is  time  to  buy  azaleas,  deutzias  and 
other  shrubs  for  greenhouse  forcing. 

Be  careful  to  keep  the  chrysanthemums 
free  from  insect  pests. 


Bee  Work 

Bees  should  go  into  winter  quarters 
about  the  1st  of  November. 

Ten  frame  hives  are  needed  for  out- 
side wintering  unless  double  wall  cover- 
ings are  made. 

Some  bee-keepers  advise  taking  the 
bees  inside  for  the  winter.  They  must 
have  a  circulation  of  air. 

Be  sure  each  colony  has  sufficient  honey 
to  carry  it  through  the  winter,  about  30 
lbs  being  needed. 

While  the  weather  is  fine  a  thin  sugar 
syrup  may  be  fed. 

Fasten  strips  of  woven  wire,  fine 
enough  to  exclude  mice  over  the  hive  en- 
trances. 


Orchards  and  Gardens 

All  apples  should  be  picked  this  month. 

Leave  the  Spies  on  as  long  as  possible 
to  redden. 

Handle  all  fruit  as  carefully  as  .eggs. 

Save  your  Ben  Davis  for  spring  selling 
if  no  sale  is  to  be  had  now. 

Do  not  store  a  lot  of  faulty  apples  in 
the  cellar  to  rot  and  be  carried  out  later. 

Be  careful  in  climbing  the  fruit  trees 
not  to  break  off  the  fruit  spurs. 

Dry  or  preserve  all  the  fruit  possible 
this  month. 

A  good  cider  press  will  save  a  lot  of 
fruit.     It   makes   excellent  vinegar. 

The  old  Dutch  cider  apple  sauce  is  a 
delicious  dish. 

A  liberal  manuring  of  the  grapes  will 
pay  in  next  year's  crop. 

Potatoes  are  best  wintered  in  a  clean 
bin  with  a  board  floor. 

Store  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips  in 
a  box  of  moist  sand. 

Parsnips  and  salsify  for  spring  use 
can  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter. 

Keep  only  a  few  cabbage  in  the  cel- 
lar. Pit  the  rest  with  heads  down  and 
cover  with  straw,  later  putting  on  some 
earth. 

Celery  may  be  wintered  similarly  to 
cabbage,  only  line  the  trench  with 
boards. 

Do  not  forget  to  leave  ventilation  in 
the  pits. 

A  small  amount  of  celery  may  be 
stored  by  setting  the  plants  close  togeth- 
er in  a  box  of  earth,  care  being  taken 
not  to  get  the  soil  into  the  hearts. 
Strip  off  the  outer  leaves  first. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  need  warmth 
and  are  best  stored  on  racks  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  cellar,  and  near  the 
furnace. 
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Late  tomatoes  may  be  ripened  by  pull- 
ing up  the  vines  and  hanging  them  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  attic. 

Plow  the  garden  this  fall  if  you  can. 
It  will  kill  a  lot  of  pests. 

Burn  the  asparagus  tops  and  fertil- 
ize the  bed. 

Plant  your  Welsh  or  Toppy  onions  this 
month  for  early  spring  use. 

Dig  a  few  parsley  plants  and  plant 
in  a  box  for  growing  in  the  kitchen  win- 
dow. 

Set  out  your  perennial  flower  plants 
this  month. 


Good  Crops  of  Beans  In  Elgin 

William  Tolmie  of  Aldborough  town- 
ship, Elgin  Co.,  has  a  big  bean  crop  this 
year.  The  quality  of  the  beans  are  of  the 
best  and  were  safe  in  the  barns  before 
rains  came. 

The  company  of  West  Lome  of  which 
he  is  head  has  about  5,000  bushels  of  old 
beans  on  hand.  This  crop  and  the  new 
one  ought  to  make  good  food  for  the  Allies 
and  should  be  rushed  to  market. 


Quebec's  Snow  Apple  Trees  Suffer 

Many  of  the  old  Fameuse  orchards 
which  for  years  have  made  Quebec  fam- 
ous, have  been  completely  killed  by  the 
severe  cold  of  last  winter.  Just  how  seri- 
ous the  injury  has  been  cannot  fully  be 
realized  without  actually  seeing  it.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  enterprising  growers  in 
old  Quebec,  and  others  affected,  will  not  be 
entirely  discouraged  by  this  set-back,  but 
will  replant  these  orchards  so  that  the 
province  may  again  take  her  place  in  the 
production  of  this  variety. 

Some  Fameuse  orchards  escaped  seri- 
ous injury  and  in  these  there  is  a  medium 
crop.  Early  fall  varieties  are  fair,  par- 
ticularly Wealthy,  but  winter  varieties 
are  generally  light. 


Tractor  Demonstration  In  Quebec 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Montreal 
Automobile  Association  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  a  very  large  tractor  demonstration 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the  spring  of 
1919.  Organization  will  be  undertaken 
during  the  coming  winter  and  among 
other  things  several  meetings  among 
farmers  will  be  undertaken.  In  addition 
to  this  the  matter  is  being  taken  up  with 
the  Quebec  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
J.  E.  Carron. 


STANDARDIZE     MACHINES 

At  these  tractor  demonstrations 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  fortun- 
ate drift  towards  standardization, 
simplification  and  uniformity  in  de- 
sign. There  are  still  four-wheeled 
tractors,  and  three-wheeled  trac- 
tors, and  two-wheeled  tractors,  and 
tractors  without  any  wheels,  but 
freaks  are  fewer  in  number.  Slow- 
ly competition  is  forcing  the  adop- 
tion of  commonsense  and  maximum 
service  standards.  If  this  stan- 
dardization can  be  further  carried 
on  so  that  the  wearing  parts  of  all 
machines  could  be  alike  the  farm- 
ers would  suffer  less  in  this  high 
cost  of  producing  food. 


l^"'Made  in  Canada  by  a  reliable,  old  Canadian  Company" 

The  Guarantee 

"DECKER"  12-20  H.P.  Kerosene  Tractor 

Power !    Economy !    Simplicity !    High   Wheels  or  Creeper    Type ! 


After  several  years'  close  observation  in  everyday  practical  farm  use  conditions,  Decker  engineers  and 
designers  have  evolved  the  Decker  Model  V  12-22  kerosene  farm  tractor.  It  combines  the  proven  best 
features  fi-orn  a  score  of.  the  most  highly  successful  machines.  The  Decker  Model  V  12-22  is  the 
supreme  value  of  the  market  to-day.  The  structural  steel  frame  is  constructed  eo  that  the  above 
illustrated  "Flexible  Wheel"  creeper  assembly  is  readily  interchangeable  with  the  big  wheel  drive 
at  an>  time  desired.  Built  of  most  durable  malleable  iron  those  sections  afford  greatest  resistance  to 
stone  fracture  and  are  so  lapped  and  jointed  in  the  exclusive  Decker  design  that  the  smaller  chilled 
iron  weight-carrying  wheels  travel  ALWAYS  on  a  constantly  level  (not  tilting  and  inclining)  low 
resistance  track.  This  saving  in  usual  power  loss  affords  increased  pulling  capacity.  Traction  6peed 
l\i  to  3v4  miles  per  hour.  Easily  pulls  three  14-in.  bottoms  and  handles  a  36-inch  thresher  and  biggest 
silo  filler.  Quickly  responsive,  easily  operated,  automobile  type  steering  gear.  Powerful,  kerosene, 
Waukesha,  4  cylinder,  4  cycle  motor  with  PA  inch  bore  by  6%  inch  stroke.  Friction  drive  transmis- 
sion. Differential  housed  in  oil-tight  case  with  easily  gotten  at  sliding  pinion  in  differential  gear 
fur    belt    work.      Write    for    literature    giving    fuller    dotiais    and    illustrations    of    mechanism. 

Get  Illustrated  FREE  Booklet  To-day — Write,  stating  the  size  of  your  farm, to 

THE  MACDONALD  THRESHER  CO.,  Ltd.,  1000-1200  Ontario  St.  E.,  Stratford,  Ont. 


Annual  Auction  Sale 

of 

Pure  Bred  Stock 

Under  instructions  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
there  will  be  held  at  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

Guelph,  Ontario 

on 

Thursday,  October  31,  1918 

A  Public  Sale  of  surplus  breeding  stock  belonging  to 
the  Ontario  Government  and  comprising  Scotch  Shorthorn, 
Aberdeen  Angus,  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  Cattle; 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  swine;  and  Shropshire,  Oxford, 
Southdown  and  Leicester  sheep.  In  the  lot  are  fashionably 
bred,  choice  individuals  of  their  respective  breeds. 

For  catalogues  apply  to 
W.  Toole  or  A.  Leitch,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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The  Ideal  Shirt  for 

Work  or  Recreation 

It  costs  no  more  to  get  a  really  good  Work- 
ing or  Outing  Shirt — one  that  fits  right,  feels 
good,  and  wears  splendidly.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  ask  for,  and  see  that  you  get,  a  "Deacon" 
Shirt.      Sold   at  all   good   stores. 

DEACON    SHIRT   COMPANY 

BELLEVILLE  -  CANADA  8 


|Hand  or  Power 
Feed  Cutters 

No  farmer  should  be  without  a  feed 
cutter  and  nearly  every  farmer 
realizes  that  he  could  save  tons  of 
good  feed  if  he  had  one.  Write  for 
our  catalogue  and  prices  to-day. 
Peter  Hamilton  feed  cutters  are 
easy  running  and  will  stand  the 
hardest    kind    of    work. 

The  Peter  Hamilton  Co.,  Ltd. 

Peterboro,  Ont.  41 


ALL  ABOUT  THE 
TRACTOR 


Complete,  practical  course  by  mail  on  the 
construction,  operation,  care,  and  repair  of 
all  kinds  of  gas  and  gasoline  tractors. 
You    learn    at    home.      Write    for    circular. 


Canadian      Correspondence      College, 
Dept.  F.,   Toronto,  Canada 


Ltd. 


HELP  WANTED 

Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employ- 
ment is  netting  you.  Let  ua 
tell  you  about  it — a  postcard 
will  do. 

Address  Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,    Toronto,  Ontario 


Our  Rural  Mail  Box 


Homemade  Thresher 

H.  A.  H.,  Ontario. — /  think  about  three 
months  ago  I  read  an  article  in  one  of 
your  magazines  giving  a  description  of  a 
small  temporary  thresher.  I  was  interested 
because  I  thought  it  was  just  what  we 
needed  almost  every  year,  but  the  descrip- 
tion was  hardly  plain  enough  to  me  to 
make  one.  I  could  understand  the  making 
of  the  wheel  but  the  cover  and  platform 
which  regulates  the  feed  seemed  hard  to 
understand.  Does  the  grain  and  straw 
just  drop  down  together  below?  The 
article  was  written  by  A.  B.  Dingwall.  If 
you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  giving 
further  light  on  it  I  shall  be  much  obliged. 

Answer. — No,  the  thresher  just  holds 
the  sheaf  until  the  heads  are  pounded 
loose  of  all  grain  and  it  is  then  thrown 
aside.  The  constant  hammering  does  the 
trick.  The  man  who  uses  it  says  it 
answers  very  well  for  him  during  any 
spare  time  he  has. 


new  milk  in  moderation  to  these  pigs  for 
a  week  or  so,  gradually  getting  off  into 
skim  milk  and  then  to  bran,  shorts,  oat 
meal  and  so  forth  mixed  with  the  feed. 
If  the  pigs  have  access  to  a  lot  in  which 
there  is  green  feed  you  will  likely  have 
less  difficulty  in  the  matter  as  not  much 
trouble  is  encountered  in  this  manner 
from  pigs  which  have  the  run  of  an  out 
door  lot  during  the  summer. 


Young  Pigs  Itchy 

G.  S.,  Ontario. — I  have  a  sow  had  litter 
in  first  July  and  I  took  the  pigs  away  from 
the  sow  when  they  were  five  weeks  old. 
They  were  doing  all  right  till  a  few  days 
ago  when  they  began  to  be  scabby,  and 
seem  to  be  sore  all  over.  Their  body  and 
ears  seem  to  be  itchy.  The  sow  has  lost 
nearly  all  her  hair.  I  fed  them  calf  meal 
for  a  while  and  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
fed  them  that  as  they  got  sick  after  it. 

Answer. — Regarding  the  pigs  and  the 
trouble  that  you  are  in,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  the  matter  on 
my  own  farm  and  know  some  of  the  symp- 
toms. There  are  only  two  ways  for  this 
condition  to  come  about.  Either  they  have 
been  receiving  the  wrong  food  or  else  a 
disease  germ  of  mange  has  gotten  into  the 
herd.  I  think  that  possibly  it  is  your 
feeding  of  calf  meal  that  has  done  the 
trouble.  I  would  take  the  animals  out  of 
that  pen,  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect 
it  and  if  possible  wash  the  animals  or 
spray  them  with  a  good  disinfectant  such 
as  Zenoleum  and  place  them  in  a  dry  pen 
with  lots  of  fresh  air  and  with  plenty  of 
fresh  clean  straw.  If  possible  get  the  pigs 
started  again  by  feeding  milk  as  much 
as  you  can.  It  might  pay  you  even  to 
prevent  a  serious  set-back  to  feed  even 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Grass  For  Sask. 

H.  N.,  Saskatchewan. — /  would  like  to 
sow  a  grass  next  spring  that  I  could  cut 
for  hay  the  same  summer.  I  would  also 
like  to  sow  something  for  a  permament 
hay  crop.    Our  soil  is  a  heavy  black  loam. 

Answer. — The  best  annual  hay  grasses 
for  Viscount  district  are  oats  and  millet 
and  the  best  perennial  grass  for  hay  is 
Western  rye  grass.  You  will  find  this  ques- 
tion further  discussed  in  the  circular  on 
"Hay  and  Pasture  Crops"  which  you  can 
get  by  addressing  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Wants  a  Leghorn  Strain 

J.  L.,  Ontario. — I  am  keeping  thorough- 
bred white  Leghorns.  They  are  the 
Cypher-Wyckoff  strain.  The  former  ts 
bred  by  the  well-known  Cypher  Incubator 
Co.  and  the  latter  by  Wyckoff,  a  Leghorn 
breeder  in  the  U.S.A.  Could  you  advise 
me  where  to  get  a  cock  bird  of  this  strain 
for  next  year's  breeding?  I  would  like  to 
have  many  more  interesting  poultry 
articles  in  Farmers'  Magazine. 

Answer. — Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  supply  this  information. 


Wants  a  Pump 

W.  A.  S.,  British  Columbia. — Could  you 
give  me  any  information  as  to  the  best 
and  cheapest  pump  to  get  to  be  worked 
by  a  1%  H.P.  gasoline  engine  or  a  %  inch 
pipe.  I  draw  the  water  486  feet  from  a 
sand  point.  The  depth  is  about  14  feet, 
I  have  a  check  valve  at  the  bottom  so  that 
the  pipe  is  always  full.  I  work  it  now 
with  a  double  action  oscillating  pump. 

Answer. — There  are  several  good 
pumps  on  the  market.  The  Bulldozer 
pump  sold  by  F.  E.  Meyers  Co.  of  Ash- 
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land,  Ohio,  is  a  good  one  for  this  purpose. 
R.  McDougall  Co.  of  Gait,  Ont.,  can  sup- 
ply a  pump  along  similar  lines.  Also 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Toronto,  have  some 
such  pumps. 


Wants  Frozen  Fish 

J.  H.  B.,  Ontario. — Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me,  if  possible,  of  the 
address  of  some  company  from  whom  one 
might  purchase  frozen  white  fish  during 
the  coming  season? 

Answer. — White  and  Co.,  Front  St., 
Toronto,  handle  fish  during  the  winter 
season  and  they  inform  me  that  they  will 
be  able  to  supply  frozen  white  fish  during 
the  coming  winter.  You  might  also  write 
the  J.  Bowman  and  Co.,  66  Jarvis  St., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  who  may  be  able  to  give  you 
some  information. 


Hens  Go  Lame 

J.  B.,  Ontario. — A  few  of  our  hens  are 
getting  lame.  Would  this  hurt  the  quality 
of  the  fowl  for  eating  purposes  or  for  lay- 
ing purposes? 

Answer. — Lameness  may  be  caused  from 
tuberculosis,  aspergillosis,  rheumatism, 
scaly  leg,  or  bumble-foot.  A  better  descrip- 
tion would  have  to  be  sent  of  your  trouble. 
It  is  serious  enough  to  get  after  it  at  once. 


Bats  Give  Trouble 

T.  B.,  Ontario. — Could  you  tell  me  how 
to  rid  our  attic  of  bats.  The  odour  is  very 
marked  and  offensive  in  bedrooms. 

Answer. — Sulphur  fumes  would  doubt- 
less drive  them  or  kill  them.  Then  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  up  all  places 
where  they  could  get  entrance  to  the  attic. 


Care  of  Bees 

T.  L.  B.,  Ontario. — Kindly  send  me  in- 
formation re  fall  and  winter  care  of  bees. 
I  am  a  beginner. 

Answer. — We  are  sending  you  some 
matter  and  it  will  be  treated  in  the  next 
issue. 


Value  of  Coin 

A.  S.  M.,  Ontario. — /  have  a  coin, 
larger  than  on  ordinary  cent  dated  1837 
and  within  the  oval  in  the  centre  are 
figures  of  the  rose,  thistle  and  shamrock 
and  beaver.  The  tail  of  the  coin  is  plain- 
er. In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
I  judge  to  be  one  of  the  former  governors 
of  Canada,  and  around  that  in  French, 
"Province  du  bas  Canada,"  and  at  the 
bottom  is  "Un  Sou."  Has  this  coin  any 
historic  value  and  if  so  what? 

Answer. — The  coin  of  which  you  sent  a 
drawing  was  issued  by  the  four  banks 
then  in  operation  in  the  Province  of 
Lower  Canada,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government  to  replace  the  unauthorized 
heterogeneous  private  tokens  that  had  so 
flooded  the  country  as  to  become  worthless. 
The  side  shown  on  your  drawing  bears 
the  arms  of  the  City  of  Montreal  adopted 
in  1832  when  the  city  received  its  first 
charter.  This  design  was  prepared  by 
Viger,  the  first  Mayor. 

The  figure  on  the  reverse  is  not  that  of 
a  former  governor,  but  of  a  French-Cana- 
dian farmer,  in  the  dress  of  the  period, 
styled  a  "habitant,"  and  as  Papineau,  the 
leader  of  the  uprising  of  1837,  to  make 
himself  popular  among  his  compatriots, 
assumed  this  costume  these  coins  are  now 
called  "Papineaus"  among  collectors. 

They  are  quite  common  and  therefore 
worth  little  more  than  face  value,  save 
when  in  extra  fine  or  uncirculated  condi- 
tion.— R.  N.  McL. 


Notice-Military  Service  Act,  1917 

REGISTRATION  OF 
UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS 

Male  citizens  of  the  United  States  living  in  Canada  of 
AGES  21-30,  both  inclusive,  MUST  REGISTER  BY  RE- 
GISTERED POST  with  the  Registrar  under  the  Military 
Service  Act  of  the  district  in  which  they  live,  during  the 
TEN  DAYS  NEXT  FOLLOWING  SEPTEMBER  28th, 
1918;  and  such  CITIZENS  OF  THE  AGES  19,  20  AND 
31-44,  both  inclusive,  must  so  register  during  the  TEN 
DAYS  NEXT  FOLLOWING  OCTOBER  12th;  1918.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  THIS  INCLUDES  AMERICANS 
LIVING  IN  CANADA  OF  THE  ABOVE  AGES,  MAR- 
RIED AND  SINGLE,  and  includes  ALSO  ALL  THOSE 
WHO  HAVE  SECURED  DIPLOMATIC  EXEMPTION  OR 
HAVE  REGISTERED  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  CONSUL, 
or  HAVE  REGISTERED  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Registration  letters  may  be  handed  to  local  Postmasters 
for  despatch  to  the  proper  Registrar,  under  the  Military 
Service  Act. 

MILITARY  SERVICE  BRANCH. 


Notice-Military  Service  Act,  1917 

MEN  EXEMPTEDAS  FARMERS 


Having  in  view  the  importance  of  leaving  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  on  those  farms,  which  are 
actually  contributing  to  the  National  Food  Supply, 
notice  is  hereby  given  as  follows : 

1.  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  CLASS  I  POSSESSING  EX- 
EMPTION AS  FARMERS  which  is  expiring  and  WHO 
WISH  TO  REMAIN  EXEMPT  should  communicate  with 
the  Registrars  under  the  M.S. A.,  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, REQUESTING  AN  EXTENSION  IN  TIME  OF 
SUCH  EXEMPTION.  Questionnaires  will  thereupon  be 
issued  to  these  men  by  the  Registrar  and  they  will  receive 
further  exemption  upon  furnishing  satisfactory  proof  that 
they  are  contributing  sufficiently  to  the  National  Food 
Supply. 

2.  In  order  to  facilitate  productive  employment  dur- 
ing the  Winter  months,  MEN  EXEMPTED  AS  FARMERS 
SHOULD  APPLY  TO  THE  REGISTRARS  FOR  PERMITS 
TO  ENGAGE  FOR  THE  WINTER  IN  SOME  OCCUPA- 
TION OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST,  SUCH  AS  LUMBER- 
ING, MUNITION  WORK,  ETC.  Such  permits  will  serve 
to  enable  exempted  farmers  to  pursue  other  useful  occu- 
pations for  the  months  during  which  farming  operations 
cannot  be  carried  on. 

MILITARY  SERVICE  BRANCH. 
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The  Form  the  Tractor  is  Taking 

A  Scientific  View  of  the  Recent  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Cobourg 

By  Professor  W.  H.  Day 


THE  TRACTORS  show  great  contrast 
on  many  points,  of  which  some  ap- 
pear to  me  vital,  others  secondary.  From 
the  practical  side  the  most  vital  point  is 
that  of  number  of  plows  pulled.  At 
Guelph  three  years  ago  the  larger  out- 
fits predominated.  They  were  too  heavy. 
Last  year  two  furrow  outfits  held  sway. 
They  were  too  slow,  but  this  year  nearly 
all  are  pulling  three  plows,  and  this  will 
probably  be  the  almost  universal  size  as 
the  years  go  by.  It  combines  speed  of 
work  with  moderate  weight. 

Another  vital  point  is  the  turning  space 
required.  This  shows  a  decided  decrease 
in  many  machines  since  last  year.  The 
types  that  live  into  the  future  will  be  those 
than  can  turn  short  enough  to  swing  right 
back  into  place  to  set  a  crown  properly. 
There  are  such  now,  and  nothing  else  will 
satisfy  the  practical  purchasers.  This 
is  one  of  the  considerations  that  put  the 
large  tractors  out  of  the  running. 

Another  vital  consideration  is  the  pack- 
ing of  the  soil  by  the  machines.  The  large 
outfit  unquestionably  injures  the  soil 
texture  by  compacting  it  too  much.  This 
also  raises  the  point  of  round  vs.  cater- 
pillar wheels.  I  stopped  one  of  the  cater- 
pillar type  disking  on  the  soft  plowed  land 
to  examine  the  soil  in  the  caterpillar 
tracks  and  found  it  but  slightly  packed, 
indeed  I  could  turn  it  up  loose  with  the 
toe  of  my  boot.  I  found  it  much  harder 
in  the  tracks  made  by  even  the  largest 
round  wheels  on  light  machines  when  fin- 
ishing the  lands.  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  studied  soil  properties  there  can 
be  not  the  slightest  doubt  which  type  of 
wheel  is  best  for  the  soil.  From  the  me- 
chanical side,  it  is  a  different  matter.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  caterpillar 
v/heel  cannot  be  as  long  lived  as  the  round 
wheel.  On  firm  ground  it  takes  more 
power  to  drive  the  caterpillar  but  on  soft 


The    mounted    director   of   field 
tractor    meet. 


land  it  probably  has  the  advantage  in  this 
respect.  And  in  soft  spots,  of  which  there 
are  always  a  number  on  every  farm,  it 
has  a  decided  advantage  in  being  able  to 
negotiate  them  where  round  wheels  would 
mire.  In  all  the  points  of  contrast  the 
purchasing  public  will  ultimately  decide 
— the  types  they  purchase  most  freely  will 
survive.  At  present  the  round  wheels 
predominate.  Nine  years  ago  after  try- 
ing out  the  first  caterpillar  ditcher  ever 


imported  into  Canada,  I  told  the 
makers  they  should  sell  nothing  but 
catapillar  wheels  for  Ontario.  They 
smiled,  but  to-day  the  purchasing  public 
will  buy  nothing  else.  Knowing  the  me- 
chanical disadvantages  of  caterpillars 
from  nine  years'  experience  with  them  I 
have  had  grave  doubts  whether  they  could 
possibly  make  good  under  tractor  con- 
ditions. But  I  must  say  that  after  three 
years'  careful  observation,  those  doubts 
are  giving  way  and  I  am  becoming  con- 
vinced that  soil  considerations  will  large- 
ly counterbalance  mechanical  ones,  which, 
along  with  improvements  in  the  caterpil- 
lar, will  give  it  considerable  prominence 
among  the  tractors  that  survive. 

Among  round  wheelers  themselves 
there  is  a  great  variation,  some  have  two, 
some  three  and  some  four  wheels,  the 
last  by  far  the  most  common.  This  is  not 
a  vital  point.  There  are  good  machines 
of  each  type.  The  four  wheelers  as  a 
rule  have  formerly  required  much  more 
turning  space  than  the  other  types,  but 
this  year  shows  a  decided  improvement, 
there  being  a  number  of  four  wheelers 
capable  of  making  very  short  turns. 

Another  controversial  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wheels  is  whether  all 
should  run  on  the  land  or  two  in  the  fur- 
row. The  majority  use  the  furrow  and 
it  is  rumored  that  still  others  will  follow 
in  this  regard.  The  advantages  are  first 
the  convenience  of  the  furrow  as  a  guide, 
and  secondly  the  convenience  in  finish- 
ing the  land.  The  disadvantages  are: 
First,  the  two  wheels  have  different  trac- 
tion, so  that  one  wheel  may  sometimes 
stand  still  in  firm  footing  while  the  other 
turns  round  and  round  in  soft  footing — 
in  some  cases  I  have  seen  the  furrow 
wheel  spin  while  the  land  wheel  stood 
still  and  vice  versa.  A  second  disad- 
vantage is  that  the  furrow  wheel  packs 


— Photos    by    the    Farmers'    Magazine    camera. 
This   crown    and    furrow    is    about    as    good    as    one  sees    at    a    plowing    match    where    walking    plows    operate.      The    farrow    at 
the   right  was  the  finish  in   sod  by   a   tractor   that    had   a   plowman    as  the   tractioneer. 
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Look  at  that 
Long,  Clean 
and  Straight 
Furrow— ► 

Look  at  all  the  furrows 
shown  in  the  illustration 
above.  The  tractor  has  to  be 
given  much  credit  for  the 
good  work.  At  any  rate,  the 
BEAVER  Tractor  will  en- 
able a  good  driver  to  do  the 
finest  class  of  work.  Good 
drivers  do  not  swear  at  the 
BEAVER. 


Dractar 


Now  look  at  the  illustration  below.  There  you  will  see 
a  sturdy  machine,  one  made  in  Canada,  at  Brantford,  by 
a  firm  that  you  have  trusted  for  all  your  lifetime.  The 
four-wheel  model  is  the  one  that  careful  and  experienced 
judges  of  tractors  endorse. 

THE  BEAVER  TRACTOR 

is  fully  endorsed  in  respect  of  all  its  parts.  We  studied 
this  matter  of  tractors  long  and  intensively  before  we 


committed  ourselves  to  any  model.  In  the  end  our 
BEAVER  Tractor  embodied  everything  our  experience 
and  special  knowledge  have  proven  to  be  good  and  trust- 
worthy. The  faith  that  we  have  asked  Canadian  farmers 
to  put  in  our  Brantford  Farm  Engine,  Windmill,  and 
Feed  Grinder  we  now  ask  to  have  nut  in  our  BEAVER 
TRACTOR.  We  stand  behind  it, 'so  buyers  take  no 
chances.  Being  made  in  Canada,  all  parts  or  adjustments 
can  be  quickly  and  cheaply  obtained. 


The  BEAVER 
Tractor  burns 
kerosene.  We  in- 
vite you  to  get 
our  catalogue 
describing  i  t. 
Let  this  cata- 
logue, with  its 
illustrations  and 
printed  descrip- 
tions, tell  you 
the  full  story  of 
the  BEAVER 
Tractor,  the 
tractor  that  so 
many  cautious 
farmers  have 
decided  on  after 
seeing    them    all. 


The  Beaver  Tractor  will  be  demonstrated  at  Ottawa,  October  16th,  17th,  18th. 

Made  in  Canada  by  GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  Limited 

Brantford  Portage  la  Prairie  Regina  Calgary 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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the  subsoil  without  any  chance  of  its  be- 
ing loosened  afterward.  Tractors  built 
for  furrow  work  are  usually  wide,  thus 
there  is  less  danger  of  upsetting  on  side 
hills  or  where  one  wheel  might  be  in  a 
hole.  Most  of  those  built  for  running  on 
the  land  have  some  sort  of  guide  which 
runs  in  the  furrow,  and  one  has  the  right 
front  wheel  in  the  furrow,  the  other 
three  on  the  land.  In  spite  of  the  pres- 
ent tendency  toward  putting  two  wheels 
in  the  furrow,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  better  practice  to  have  both 
drive  wheels  on  the  land,  and  thus 
avoid  packing  the  subsoil.  The  cater- 
pillar, of  course,  being  low,  and  there- 
fore narrow,  has  both  wheels  on  the  land. 

The  number  and  arrangement  of  cyl- 
inders are  not  vital,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  towards  placing  them  cross- 
wise of  the  tractor  so  as  to  avoid  the 
use  of  bevel  gears.  This  arrangement 
also  lends  itself  to  a  short  frame  so 
shaped  as  to  admit  of  short  turning,  also 
to  convenience  in  belt  work. 

As  a  whole  the  demonstration  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  best  we  have  had.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  till  the  tractor  wili  be 
widely  adopted  even  on  hundred  acre 
farms.  The  automobile  is  paving  the 
way  for  the  tractor.  When  a  man  can 
drive  and  care  for  a  car  he  will  have  no 
trouble  in  operating  a  tractor  and  keep- 
ing it  in  running  order  with  little  ex- 
pense or  loss  of  time. 

In  contemplating  the  demonstration 
one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  time 
has  not  arrived  for  a  step  in  advance. 
The  demonstrations  so  far  have  been 
qualitative,  they  have  shown  what  the 
tractor  is  capable  of  in  a  general  way, 
but  there  has  been  nothing  quantita- 
tive, they  have  given  not  the  slightest 
inkling  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
the  different  machines.  The  public 
would  like  to  know  the  amount  of  kero- 
sene or  gasoline  used  by  each  in  plowing 
one  acre  of  land  seven  inches  deep  as 
well  as  comparisons  in  a  number  of  other 
points.  A  competitive  demonstration 
under  strict  supervision  would  seem  to 
be  desirable,  the  results  being  published 
in  tabulated  form.  It  would  aid  more 
than  perhaps  anything  else  in  eliminat- 
ing any  weak  and  freakish  designs  and 
hastening  the  adoption  of  efficient  stand- 
ard types.  If  such  a  demonstration  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Tractor 
T  Manufacturers'  Association,  then  perhaps 
it  might  be  undertaken  in  connection 
with  the  Provincial  plowing  match. 


TRACTOR  AND  FOOD 

(From  Hoard's  Dairyman) 
One  of  the  duties  of  this  country  is  to 
produce  more  food.  The  tractor  this  year 
helped  to  lighten  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  farmer  and  to  increase  his  service. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  tractor,  on 
the  average  farm,  is  that  it  helps  ad- 
mirably in  doing  heavy  work  rapidly.  In 
the  spring  horses  are  soft  and  cannot 
be  forced  to  do  a  big  day's  work  without 
danger  of  permanent  injury.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  crops  be  planted  in  season 
and  this  is  not  easy  to  do  unless  extra 
horses  are  kept  for  unusual  conditions. 
Where   a   tractor   is   owned    it   can   be 


Mr.  Walsh,  the  threshing  expert  from  Minneapolis, 

who    talked     about    the    saving     of    grain     to    the 

farmer.     How   much   he  saved   will   be   in    the  next 

issue. 


worked  early  and  late.  If  necessary, 
plans  can  be  made  so  that  two  men  can 
keep  it  in  the  field  15  to  18  hours  a  day. 
The  extra  work  which  can  be  done  with 
the  tractor  and  the  need  of  doing 
spring's  work  on  time  makes  the  tractor 
highly  desirable.  Most  farmers  keep 
move  horses  than  are  needed  for  steady 
work,  because  every  farmer  knows  there 
are  times  in  rush  seasons  when  he  must 
have  extra  power.  Those  owning  a  trac- 
tor find  they  can  get  along  with  fewer 
horses  because  it  will  stand  crowding  and 
works  as  well  on  a  hot  day  as  on  any 
other. 

It  will  not  only  save  horses  in  this 
respect  but  it  prevents  the  horses  from 
being  drilled  down  to  a  low  physical  con- 


dition. In  being  able  to  carry  extra  loads 
when  most  needed  it  also  saves  man  pow- 
er, making  it  possible  for  a  man  to  do 
more. 

Getting  crops  in  the  ground  on  time 
invariably  means  a  larger  yield.  We 
used  a  tractor  on  "Hoard's  Dairyman" 
Farm  this  year  and  found  it  very  satis- 
factory for  getting  work  done  Quickly 
and  it  saved  our  horses  and  mules.  In 
these  times  of  shortage  of  farm  labor 
farmers  may  well  consider  the  use  of  the 
tractor  to  help  them  especially  through 
the  rush  seasons.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  engine  may  be  used  for 
threshing,  filling  silos,  shredding  corn, 
and  other  belt  purposes. 


Flares  For  Aviators 

An  airplane  flare  with  a  brilliancy 
equaling  that  of  400,000  candles  is  re- 
ported by  a  writer  in  The  American  Ma- 
chinist. 

When  hanging  from  its  parachute  over 
a  German  munition  plant  it  lights  up  an 
area  so  brightly  that  an  airman  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  the  air  can  select  any 
building  he  is  directed  to  make  a  target 
for  his  aerial  bomb.  Having  reached  the 
particular  district  sought,  he  must  lo- 
cate the  particular  object  of  his  attack 
from  his  position,  which  may  be  5,000  or 
10,000  feet  or  even  higher,  above  the 
earth.  Equipped  with  the  airplane  flare, 
the  aviator  pulls  a  lever  and  releases  it. 
As  it  drops  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
air  sets  the  fuse  mechanism  in  operation. 
The  result  is  the  emission  of  a  powerful 
light  from  300,000  to  400,000  candle-pow- 
er, which  completely  illuminates  the  ter- 
rain below.  The  amount  of  light  given  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  battery  of  from  150  to 
175  street  arc  lamps  or  from  15,000  to 
17,500  ordinary  incandescent-lamp  bulbs 
such  as  are  used  in  the  home.  As  soon  as 
the  flare  gets  into  operation  a  huge  para- 
chute made  of  the  best  quality  of  silk 
opens  and  holds  the  brilliant  light  in 
suspension  in  the  air  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  allow  the  aviator  to  select  his  objective 
or  target.  Having  located  the  factory, 
railroad  depot,  ammunition-dump,  hangar, 
munition-plant,  or  whatever  the  target 
may  be,  the  aviator  drops  the  bomb  and 
proceeds  on  his  way.  An  idea  of  the  ef- 
fective light  thrown  on  the  ground  by  this 
flare  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
when  suspended  at  a  height  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  feet  it  will  clearly  light  a  cir- 
cular area  one  and  one-half  miles  in  di- 
ameter. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Day,  O.A.C..  Mr.  F.  G.  Behrend, 
superintendent  farm  machinery.  New  York  Food 
Board,  and  Prof.  H.  W.  Riley,  head  of  rural 
engineering  dept.,  Cornell  University,  snapped 
when     watching    the    start. 


More  Road   Statemenship  Wanted 

Some  farmers  adjacent  to  the  Hamil- 
ton-Toronto Highway  are  protesting  vig- 
orously against  some  of  the  rulings 
of  the  Commission.  One  is  against 
the  rule  permitting  traction  engines 
to  run  along  the  highway.  Some 
of  these  farmers,  who  are  not  on  a  corner, 
and  whose  farms  do  not  run  back  to  the 
next  concession,  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
they  are  going  to  get  their  grain  threshed. 
There  ought  to  be  some  regulation  as  to 
the  wheels,  removing  the  spikes,  and  the 
difficulty  overcome.  Farmers  who  pay 
the  taxes  have  every  right  to  every  privi- 
lege on  the  road. 
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A  Message  to  American  Business 

The  Lesson  of  British  Experience 


From  an  Address  made  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Val  Fisher,  London  Publisher,  Member  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Associate  Member  American 
wit?       itih_„     u  ,    -      Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 


I 


N  four  years  of  war,  many 
things  have  happened  in  Great 
Britain  that  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  be  interested  in  hearing 
about. 

"Some  wonderful  things  have  hap- 
pened in  advertising,  through  war 
conditions,  and  I  want  to  touch  on 
some  of  those  things,  that  you  may 
be  prepared  for  the  conditions  that 
will  probably  arise  as  the  war  goes 
on.  In  the  last  four  years  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Great  Britain  have 
learned  more  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  building  good-will  through 
advertising  than  they  did  in  forty 
years  preceding  the  war. 

"In  considering  business  conditions 
in  England  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  ONE-HALF  OF  ALL  THE  MEN 
IN  ENGLAND  BETWEEN  THE  AGES 
OF  18  AND  51  ARE  IN  MILITARY 
OR  NAVAL  SERVICE.  That  means 
ONE-THIRD  of  our  entire  male  popu- 
lation, from  the  infants  in  the  cradle 
to  the  extremely  old. 

"You  must  bear  in  mind  that  5,000,- 
000  British  women  who  never  worked 
before  have  voluntarily  gone  to  work 
to  fill  the  places  of  men  at  the  front. 
Hundreds  of  our  women  are  working 
in  factories  making  TNT — a  work  that 
ruins  the  hair  and  turns  the  skin 
yellow — thus  sacrificing  their  beauty 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  for  the 
sake  of  Britain  and  freedom.  We 
have  only  one  business  in  England 
and  that  is  to  win  the  war.  We  are 
all  concentrated  on  that  one  thing, 
even  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

"You  would  think  under  such  con- 
ditions, with  as  many  men  in  active 
service,  in  proportion  to  population, 
as  you  would  have  if  you  had  18,- 
000,000  men  in  uniform — you  would 
think  under  such  conditions  that  re- 
tail business  would  be  bound  to  be 
bad.  And  yet  business  is  wonderfully 
good.  You  American  business  men  are 
now  in  much  the  same  position  as 
were  the  British  businessmen  at  the 
end  of  their  first  year  of  war.  You 
are  wondering  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  selective  service 
— you  are  anticipating  restrictions  on 
your  business — and  I  want  to  tell  you 
some  of  our  experiences  so  you  can 
profit  by  them. 

"The  department  stores  of  any 
country  usually  reflect  the  state  of 
trade.  The  profits  of  the  twelve 
leading  London  department  stores 
during  the  period  of  war  were  as  fol- 
lows: Fiscal  year  1914-15,  profits  $4,- 
950,000;  1915-16,  $4,250,000;  1916-17, 
$5,575,000.  In  the  Provinces  the  pro- 
fits of  the  nine  leading  stores  were: 
1913-15,  $750,000;  1915-16,  $945,000; 
1916-17,  $1,150,000. 

"In  the  wholesale  trade,  the  seven 
largest  British  houses  increased  their 
profits  from  $3,429,000  in  1914-15  to 
$5,885,000  in  1916-17.  In  the  grocery 
trade,  our  leading  chain-store  firm 
made  a  profit  of  $2,313,755  in  1916-17 
and  increased  it  to  $3,736,000  in  1917- 
18,  the  latter  figure  being  $1,000,000 
per  annum  over  their  average  for  the 
previous  five  years.  Lest  you  should 
think  this  is  profiteering,  I  will  tell 
you  that  the  turn-overs  justify  such 
profits,  and  further,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has   recently   declared   there 


was  no  profiteering.  Trade  is  good, 
abnormally  good  in  England,  because 
never  before  in  its  history  have  there 
been  so  many  workers  per  thousand 
population — never  before  has  the 
wealth  of  the  country  been  so  evenly 
distributed. 

"The  experience  of  Britain's  retail 
stores  contains  an  object  lesson 
which  should  not  be  lost  on  the  busi- 
ness men  of  America.  During  the 
first  few  months  of  the  war,  many 
stores  cut  down  their  advertising. 
But  Selfridge  did  not.  He  did  not 
skip  a  single  day.  He  used  all  the 
space  the  papers  would  allow  him  to 
use  and  has  continued  to  do  so.  The 
result  was  that  Selfridge's  profits 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  were 
$573,000;  during  the  second,  $750,- 
000,  and  during  the  third  year,  $1,- 
125,000. 

"Another  London  store,  much  lar- 
ger than  Selfridge's  at  the  start  of 
the  war,  decided  to  cut  down  its  ad- 
vertising, and  did  so  until  they  saw 
their  mistake,  and  the  result  is  shown 
in  their  returns.  This  store's  profits 
for  the  first  year  of  the  war  were 
$1,546,000;  for  the  second  year,  $1,- 
000,000;  and  for  the  third  year,  $1,- 
175,000.  From  the  fourth  or  fifth 
place  among  London  stores,  in  volume 
of  business  and  profits,  at  the  start 
of  the  war,  Selfridge  has  climbed  to 
SECOND  place  as  the  result  of  his 
continuous  advertising,  and  he  would 
be  FIRST  to-day,  had  not  the  war 
prevented  building  additions  to  his 
store. 

"British  manufacturers  who  have 
not  a  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  to 
sell,  whose  entire  plants  are  em- 
ployed on  Government  work,  are  keep- 
ing their  advertising  continuously  be- 
fore the  public,  because  while  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  turn  their 
profits  over  to  the  Government,  while 
they  are  perfectly  willing  for  the  sake 
of  winning  the  war  to  have  their  fac- 
tories commandeered  and  their  nor- 
mal business  completely  stopped,  yet 
they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
good-will;  they  are  not  willing  to 
have  their  names  or  their  products 
forgotten. 

"And  so  they  continue  their  adver- 
tising, continue  building  their  good- 
will, so  that  when  the  war  shall  be 
won  there  will  be  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  the  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  that  their 
greatly  enlarged  factories  will  then 
turn  out. 

"This  is  a  limp  when  every  manu- 
facturer, every  business  man,  should 
look  far  ahead.  Good-will  cannot  be 
built  in  a  day,  ?ven  by  advertising. 
The  war  will  not  last  always.  We 
have  all  seen  the  mistake  of  being 
unprepared  for  war;  it  is  almost  as 
great  and  serious  a  mistake  to  be 
UNPREPARED   FOR   PEACE. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  acres  and  acres  of  enlarged  fac- 
tory space  now  employed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  War  Products  all  over  Am- 
erica, if  you  don't  build  good-will 
now  for  the  goods  you  are  going  to 
make  when  the  war  is  won?  How  are 
you  going  to  keep  the  smoke  coming 
out  of  your  factory  chimneys  after 
peace  is  declared,  if  you  don't  keep 
your  name  constantly  before  the 
public   now,   and   build    a   demand   for 


your  peace-time  products  that  will 
insure  a  satisfactory  business  the 
minute  you  stop  making  munitions  or 
other  war  supplies? 

"The  war  has  taught  the  manufac- 
turers and  business  men  of  Britain 
that  advertising  is  not  only  the  least 
expensive  way  to  sell  goods,  but  that 
it  also  has  the  far  more  important 
function  of  BUILDING  GOOD-WILL 
— a  good-will  whose  benefits,  especi- 
ally in  critical  times,  can  hardly  be 
measured.  British  business  men  have 
also  learned  that  advertising  can  be 
used  in  time  of  war  to  stop  the  sale 
of  their  goods,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  and  even  increase  the  good- 
will of  the  public.  In  a  few  cases 
British  corporations  have  realized 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  after  irre- 
vocable damage  was  done,  that  ad- 
vertising  would    have    saved    them. 

"Moreover,  you  Americans  must  not 
forget  your  opportunities  for  for- 
eign trade.  Millions  of  people  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy 
and  Central  and  South  America  will 
be  looking  to  you  for  American-made 
goods  when  the  war  is  over.  Those 
of  you  who  are  best  prepared,  those 
of  you  whose  good-will  is  most  firmly 
established,  will  reap  the  greatest 
benefit. 

"From  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
British  business  men  clearly  recogniz- 
ed their  duty  to  their  country  and  its 
fighting  men.  It  was  essential  that 
they  should  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
the  trade  of  the  country  as  near 
normal  as  possible  during  the  war 
and  it  is  just  as  essential  that  when 
peace  comes  they  must  be  prepared  to 
keep  every  factory  working  at  full 
pressure  and  to  find  employment  for 
every  employable  unit.  It  is  only  by 
such  methods  that  Britain  can  pay  for 
her   share    of   the    war. 

"No  nation  stands  to  gain  as  much 
commercially  from  the  war  as  does 
America.  In  Great  Britain  the  per 
capita  income  is  $236,  and  the  per 
capita  debt  $589;  in  the  United  States 
your  per  capita  income  is  $352,  and 
your  per  capita  debt  is  $63. 

"As  you  gentlemen  know,  I  have 
been  interested  in  fostering  Anglo- 
American  trade  for  many  years.  And 
I  want  to  warn  your  manufacturing 
and  export  houses  that  NOW  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  peace.  I  find  a 
tendency  here  to  neglect  preparations 
for  export  trade  until  peace  has 
been  declared.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  export,  but  most  emphatically  now 
IS  the  time  to  lay  your  plans  and 
build  good-will. 

"Through  a  long  experience  with 
Anglo-American  trade  I  know  that 
most  of  the  failures  made  by  British 
houses  exporting  to  this  country 
and  of  American  houses  exporting  to 
Great  Britain,  have  come  about 
through  the  lack  of  adequately  un- 
derstanding the  temperaments  of  the 
public  in  the  two  countries. 

"These  are  times  of  rapid  and  tre- 
mendous change.  No  man  can  rest 
on  his  laurels.  Those  who  were  lead- 
ers last  year,  those  who  are  leaders 
now  in  their  respective  business 
lines,  may  be  surpassed  next  year  by 
far-seeing,  efficient  and  THOR- 
OUGHLY PREPARED  competitors 
who  have  laid  their  plans  a  long  way 
in  advance." 
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isc  Harrowmd 


The  Cobourg  tractor 
demonstration  gave 
conclusive  evidence 
of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Beeman  Garden 
Tractor  and  Walk- 
ing Engine. 
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CuHrivaKnd 


Hundreds  of  farmers  saw  and  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Beeman  is  the  tractor 
that  will  revolutionize  market  gardening. 
The  Beeman  Garden  Tractor  costs  less 
than  a  good  horse  and  will  do  the  work 
of  two.  A  boy  and  a  Beeman  will  keep 
20  acres  under  cultivation. 
Low  operation  costs  makes  the  Beeman 


the  most  economical  of  power  farm 
machinery.  It  develops  V/z  H.P.  at  the 
draw-bar  and  consumes  but  one  gallon 
of  gasoline  in  five  hours.  It  operates  as 
a  4  H.P.  farm  engine  on  one  gallon  of 
gasoline  in  seven  hours. 
Investigate  the  Beeman  for  your  farm 
Write  our  nearest  office  to-day. 


Made  in  one  type  at  $285.00    F.O.B.    factory 


| 
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The   Canadian       ''****♦«?# 

Fairbanks- 

Morse  Co.,  Limited, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  St.  John. 

Send  me  complete  information 

regarding  the  Beeman  Garden  Tractor 


'♦'.-,co, 


■■<>>, 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co., 
Limited 

Makers  of  the  Famous  "Z"  Engine 

Montreal,       Toronto,      St.  John,  N.B. 
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A     TRACTOR     RHAPSODY    01 
THE  HORSE 
By  W.  B.  Jones. 

In    Power    Farming 

WHEN  someone  builds  a  track 
with  a  steering  gear  tin 
reaches  out  and  grabs  at  a  swee 
clover  stalk  every  time  there  is 
bit  of  fancy  steering  to  do,  ar 
which,  when  steady  motion  is  neei 
ed  to  avoid  choking  the  mower,  wi 
stop,  hoist  a  wheel  and  kick  a  f 
off  its  crankcase,  we  can  compai 
the  gas  motor  with  the  hay  moto 
but  not  before.  If,  in  addition  1 . 
this,  the  tractor  has  a  governc 
which  will  go  out  of  commissic 
every  time  a  bot  fly  appears,  ar  j 
can  twist  one  of  its  cylinder  heat 
around  and  get  it  tangled  in  til 
magneto  cable  to  an  adjacent  cylii 
der,  whenever  the  operator  stops  1 
adjust  a  plow  bottom,  we  will  ha\ 
a  machine  worthy  to  succeed  t\ 
horse.  • 

Of  course,  it  also  ought  to  ha> 
eyes  with  which  it  can  see  to  trav 
anywhere  except  where  the  steerir 
gear  is  guiding  it;  but  perhaps  th 
is  too  much  to  expect  of  steel  ar 
gasoline.  And  in  order  to  relie' 
the  monotony  of  endless  plowi: 
one  drivewheel  should  be  able 
lunge  suddenly  sidewise  and  crc 
the  other  driver  out  of  the  furro 
To  afford  a  measure  of  entertai 
ment  during  manure  hauling 
should  be  able  to  start  suddenly 
its  own  accord,  throw  itself  in 
reverse  and  smash  the  beater  of  tr  ; 
manure  spreader  against  a  post 
the  cattle  shed.  Only  by  such  < 
pedients  can  the  operator  be  kei  * 
alert  throughout  the  long  far 
working  days. 

But  even  these  improvements  w 
not  be  enough  to  win  the  truest  lo 
of  the  farmer.  Love  grows 
what  it  feeds  upon,  and  the  food 
true  love  is  the  doing  of  unselfis 
service  without  thought  of  recon 
pense.  The  ideal  tractor  will  t 
so  made  that  it  will  have  to  be  clear 
ed  and  supplied  with  fuel  and  watt 
at  least  twice  a  day  while  it  is  idl 
Means  must  be  provided  for  deve 
oping  colic  in  the  ungodly  hours  c 
the  night.  Among  the  accessorif 
will  be  an  itchy  spot,  in  the  rubbin 
of  which  the  tractor  will  slowly  bi 
surely  back  through  a  five-boar 
gate. 

Another  highly  desirable  chara< 
teristic,  but  one  that  will  be  har 
to  secure,  is  a  mania  for  mutilatin 
itself  in  barb  wire.  As  we  a 
know,  self-mutilation  is  a  prirr 
itive  religious  rite,  and  tractor 
have  no  religious  instincts.  In  fac 
unless  they  are  stopped  by  a  highe 
intelligence  on  Saturday  night,  the 
will  work  all  day  Sunday  and  neve 
know  the  difference. 

A  serious  defect  of  the  presen 
tractor  is  that  it  produces  no  fly 
incubators.  General  adoption  o 
power  farming,  unless  this  fault  i 
remedied,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  fl; 
population  of  American  farms 
At  some  seasons  of  the  year  flie 
greatly  out-number  all  other  farn 
animals  combined,  and  we  shoul' 
think  twice  before  adopting  method 
that  will  hinder  the  breeding  of  ou 
most  numerous  variety  of  livestock 
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For  the  man  who  is  content  to  plow 
nd  harrow  and  plant  and  reap,  thresh 
nd  fill  silos,  and  make  a  neat  profit  with- 
1  our  present  tractors  may  suffice;  but 
>  the  real  bred-in-the-bone  farmer,  for 
horn  farm  life  is  an  end  in  itself,  these 
lings  are  incidental  trifles.  Such  a  one 
jes  not  permit  the  sordid  business  aspect 
f  farming  to  obscure  its  aesthetic  de- 
ghts.  He  revels  in  the  sensuous  aroma 
t  his  steeds  and  treasures  a  bit  of  it  in 
is  vestments.  He  gets  a  profound  in- 
►ht  into  animal  psychology  by  studying 
le  mental  processes  of  the  horse,  and 
Erns  to  anticipate  the  horse's  next 
fnery  trick  before  the  horse  itself  has 

figured  out.  A  chariot  race  is  a  parlor 
istime  compared  to  a  wild  ride  on  a 
;alk  cutter  drawn  by  a  team  of  half- 
roken  colts.  A  strung-out  four-horse 
am,  a  top-heavy  load  of  hay,  a  couple  of 
round  hog  holes  and  a  nest  of  bumble 
tes  offer  more  possibilities  of  excitement 
tan  that  number  of  possible  poker  hands. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that 
3  to  make  the  life  of  a  farmer  that  of  an 
rtist  and  a  sportsman,  and  until  tractors 
ive  been  improved  along  the  lines  1  have 
iggested  they  will  find  little  favor  with 
ie  connoisseurs  of  farming. 
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THE  AUTO  ON  THE  FARM 

From  the  London  "Free  Press" 

The  horse  may  have  a  long  future  yet 
lead  of  him.  He  may  be  helping  to  turn 
ie  furrows  on  Ontario  farms  for  years 
i  come.  Dobbin  may  be  hitched  to  the 
lay  of  a  century  hence  and  driven  to 
arket  with  the  week's  product  of  poul- 
■y  yard  and  dairy,  there  to  be  exchanged 
>r  goods  of  family  wear  and  household 
ecessity.  And  yet  it  cannot  but  be  re- 
larked  by  anyone  attending  the  agri- 
iltural  fairs  in  which  Western  Ontario 
)lk  delight  and  by  which  they  are  pro- 
ted  without  being  impressed  with  the 
reat  popularity  of  the  automobile  and 
ie  extent  to  which  it  has  displaced  the 
orse.  The  highways  leading  to  these 
lirs  are  found  to  be  alive  with  motors 
nd  when  one  arrives  at  the  fair  grounds 
;  is  to  discover  that  in  every  available 
art  of  the  grounds  and  everywhere  on 
djoining  thoroughfares  are  parked  cars 
l  which  the  owners  and  their  families 
ave  driven  into  the  exhibition.  Every 
uch  car  has  displaced  perhaps  at  least 
ivo  horses  and  as  many  buggies.  In- 
eed,  one  no  longer  is  able  to  see  in  jour- 
eying  about  the  country  the  horse  and 
uggy  in  the  number  that  prevailed  a 
ery  few  years  ago.  A  string  of  five  or 
ix  horse-propelled  vehicles  on  a  country 
oad  in  good  weather  is  rapidly  becoming 

novelty. 

The  horse  finds  a  competitor  in  the 
as  engine  in  more  departments  than  as 

road  conveyance.  Until  recently  it  has 
een  felt  that  this  old  and  valued  friend 
f  man  had  a  permanent  place  in  farm 
rork.  No  machine  had  been  developed 
.'hich  could  match  him  in  the  direct  work 
f  agriculture.  He  must  continue  to  be 
Topelling  power  that  would  plow  and 
rag  and  cultivate  the  fields.  But  to-day 
he  gas  tractor  is  boldly  challenging  the 
lorse  in  what  so  short  a  time  ago  seemed 
o  be  the  horse's  assured  preserve.  Farm- 
rs  are  not  in  great  haste  to  adopt  the 
ractor.  They  are  nevertheless  moving 
trongly  in  that  direction.  It  is  easily 
ecalled  how  unwelcome  was  the  automo- 
'ile  to  the  farming  community.  If  to-day 
t  is  the  predominating  moans  by  which 
he  farmer  moves  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  his  community  it  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  that  the  tractor  will 
shortly  make  even  greater  progress  as 
»n  indispensable  part  of  farm  equipment. 


CASE 

Kerosene 
Tractors 


The  Cobourg  Tractor 
d  e  m  onstration  proved 
conclusively  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of 
building  mechanical  ex- 
cellence into  farm  ma- 
chinery has  brought 
Case  Kerosene  Tractors 
to  the  highest  standard 
yet  attained  in  farm 
machinery.  Every  farm- 
er who  owns  a  Case  has 
proved  this  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 


Economy  of  operation  is  built  into 
each  Case  Tractor — economy  that 
means  bigger  production  at  lower 
costs.  The  Case  is  the  practical 
tractor  for  your  farm.  Its  sturdy 
construction  makes  it  adaptable 
to  every  farm  power  use — both 
a  tractor  and  as  an  engine  to 
operate  farm  machin- 
ery. 

Illustration  No.  1  shows 
the  Case  plowing  sod 
with  a  three-gang  plow 


at  the  Cobourg  demonstration. 
No.  2  shows  the  famous  Case  10- 
20  plowing  20  acres  for  flax  in 
May,  1917.  Only  four  days  were 
required  to  plow  and  harrow  for 
seeding. 

No.  3  shows  the  10-20  Case  dou- 
ble disc-harrowing. 

Make  your  inquiry  into  the  Case 
and  its  qualifications  for  your 
farm.  Ask  our  nearest  office  for 
details. 


THE    CANADIAN    FAIRBANKS-MORSE    CO.,    LIMITED 

St.  John         Quebec         Montreal         Ottawa         Toronto  Hamilton  Winnipeg 
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Live  Stock  Markets  in  Canada 


''PHE  month  of  September  on  the  Cana- 
■*•  dian  livestock  market  has,  for  the 
most  part,  witnessed  considerable  activity 
in  the  trade.  There  has  been  an  urgent 
demand  for  cattle  and  prices  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  uniformly  firm.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  month  there  was  a  tendency 
to  easier  values  largely  because  of  the 
heavy  offerings  of  inferior  light-weight 
steers  and  heifers.  The  market  at  Tor- 
onto particularly  has  been  literally 
flooded  with  this  poor  quality  stuff.  At 
Winnipeg,  too,  the  number  has  been  ex- 
tremely large.  This  condition  could  not 
help  but  result  in  recessions  in  values. 
Packers  were  forced  to  bid  lower  in  order 
to  discourage  the  shipment  of  cattle  that 
showed  an  absolute  lack  of  finish.  At 
practically  all  the  centres  values  are 
lower,  declines  ranging  anywhere  from  25 
to  75  cents  per  hundred. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
that  in  Ontario  especially  in  a  year  when 
feeding  conditions  are  so  good  farmers 
should  send  so  many  unfinished  cattle  to 
market.  The  high  prices  prevailing  have 
apparently  been  the  inducements.  On  the 
other  hand  September  has  seen  a  very 
much  better  demand  for  stockers  and 
feeders.  Some  farmers  are  increasing 
their  herds  for  fall  and  winter  feeding. 
Heavy  rains  last  month  have  greatly  im- 
proved pasturage,  and  crops  having  been 
exceptionally  good  in  Ontario  winter  feed- 
ing of  cattle  this  year  should  not  be  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  A  fair  percentage  of  the 
lighter  cattle  on  the  market  have  been 
returned  to  the  farms.  Many  short-keep 
feeders,  averaging  around  1,000  pounds, 
have  gone  back  to  the  country  to  be  fat- 
tened for  the  Christmas  trade. 

There  has  been  no  falling  off  in  prices 
of  real  choice  butcher  cattle.  Packers  are 
ever  ready  to  pay  the  top  figure  for  high- 
grade  steers  and  heifers,  suitable  for  ex- 
port. It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the 
best  Canadian  cattle  are  finding  sale  on 
the  American  markets,  where  higher  quo- 
tations prevail.  The  number  of  really 
choice  cattle  offered  at  the  Canadian  live- 
stock centres  is  very  small.  There  is 
bound  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  brisk  de- 
mand because  of  the  extensive  overseas 
requirements.  The  Allied  Buying  Com- 
mission is  taking  all  supplies  over  what  is 
required  for  domestic  consumption.  But 
the  inferior  beef  that  has  predominated 
the  markets  of  late  has  hardly  measured 
up  to  export  standards.  The  third  week 
of  September  saw  the  heaviest  offerings 
of  cattle  on  the  Toronto  market  for 
months  past.  There  were  over  10,000  on 
sale.  Sharp  recessions  on  medium  and 
common  cattle  were  inevitable  as  the 
packers  claimed  that  they  were  over- 
loaded with  that  kind  of  stuff.  Choice 
butchers  during  the  month  brought  as 
high  as  $16  per  hundred,  ranging  any- 
where from  $14  to  $16. 

Likewise  at  Montreal  prices  held  firm 
on  all  good  quality  but  fell  off  on  the  in- 
ferior grades.  Receipts  there  during  the 
month  were  above  the  average.  Several 
carload  lots  were  shipped  to  American 
points  and  many  of  these  Eastern  cattle 
are  being  shipped  into  the  Toronto  mar- 
ket. Choice  steers  at  Montreal  did  not 
bring  last  month  above  $12.50  per  hun- 
dred, while  the  medium  and  common 
grades  averaged  very  much  lower. 

In  Western   Canada  there  has  been  a 


By  P.  A.  Crane 

great  "rush"  of  cattle  to  the  markets  and 
at  both  Winnipeg  and  Calgary  heavy 
receipts  have  been  the  feature.  These 
cattle,  too,  comprise  a  good  deal  of  light 
stuff  but  among  which  there  has  been 
some  very  fine  stockers  and  feeders. 
Offerings  at  Winnipeg  have  numbered 
anywhere  from  2,000  to  5,000  daily.  Some 
Western  stockers  have  been  shipped  to 
Eastern  points,  while  a  good  many  Cana- 
dian West  cattle  have  gone  into  the 
United  States.  Offerings,  while  not  as 
heavy  at  Calgary  as  at  Winnipeg,  also 
show  considerable  increase.  Choice  but- 
chers in  the  West  brought  last  month 
from  $13  to  $14.50  per  hundred. 

THE  HOG  MARKET 
The  Canadian  hog  market  was  very 
firm  throughout  September,  values  show- 
ing little  change  either  way.  There  are 
comparatively  small  numbers  being  offer- 
ed at  any  of  the  centres.  There  are  a  lot 
of  hogs  in  the  country  that  are  not  yet 


ready  for  marketing.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
between  seasons,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  seeming  scarcity  of  offerings.  October 
should  see  more  hogs  coming  forward,  but 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
values  will  show  little  change.  Prices  at 
Montreal  are  probably  higher  than  at 
any  centre  in  Canada,  selected  hogs  there 
bringing  $20.  On  other  markets,  that  is, 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Calgary,  quo- 
tations are  practically  uniform  at  $19.50, 
on  the  fed  and  watered  basis. 

The  market  for  sheep  and  lambs  has 
been  good  and  rapidly  increasing  offerings 
are  being  well  taken  care  of  by  a  very 
active  demand.  During  the  past  month 
farmers  have  been  in  the  market  for 
breeding  sheep  and  anything  in  this  line 
has  sold  well.  Yearlings  and  spring 
lambs  have  had  a  brisk  butcher  request  at 
prices  that  should  be  very  gratifying  to 
the  farmer.  Spring  lambs  realize  from 
$17  to  $18  and  yearlings  around  $15  and 
$16. 


September's  Produce  Markets 


By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 


SEPTEMBER  brought  out  sensational 
^  developments  in  farmers'  markets 
throughout  all  of  Canada,  and  especially 
in  Ontario.  Butter  and  eggs  have  jumped 
to  heights  never  before  seen  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  with  the  prospect  of  still 
further  upward  movement. 

Clover  seeds,  too,  are  opening  up  the 
season  with  phenomenal  prospects,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  high  in  price  as  the 
season  develops. 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  seized 
large  stocks  of  butter  in  that  country  a 
month  ago  it  resulted  in  a  flurry  of  ex- 
citement and  since  then  the  market  has 
gone  wild,  and  in  a  few  weeks  jumped 
up  over  12c  per  pound,  with  New  York 
butter  topping  the  market  at  60  cents  per 
pound.  Naturally,  Ontario  followed, 
though  some  distance  behind,  and  when 
Montreal  reported  47c  butter,  Toronto 
followed  close  with  a  46c  top,  while  in 
Western  Canada  45c  is  being  paid. 

The  churning  cream  market  follows 
creamery  butter,  and  quotations  of  47c 
and  48c  per  pound  of  butter  fat  net  to 
shippers  are  being  paid  in  Ontario. 

Dairy  butter  has  not  fully  followed  the 
spectacular  market  for  creamery  stuff, 
but  at  Toronto  it  is  bringing  41c  to  42c 
per  pound;  at  Montreal,  37c  to  41c;  and 
at  other  points,  as  follows:  Belleville,  55c 
to  60c;  London,  46c  to  48  and  St.  Thom- 
as, 50c  per  pound. 

Eggs  have  been  in  short  supply  and 
have  been  steadily  moving  upward  at  all 
points.  Storage  stocks  are  being  drawn 
on  more  or  less,  and  show  good  quality. 
At  Toronto  fresh  eggs  bring  48c  per  doz- 
en, with  specials  at  52c ; '  at  Montreal  a 
jump  of  5c  occurred  in  one  week  and  the 
range  is  from  49c  to  60c  per  dozen.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  eggs  will  bring 
high  prices  all  season,  though  the  $1  per 
dozen  talked  of  in  some  quarters  will 
scarcely  become  a  commonplace. 

Potatoes  have  until  recently  given 
promise  of  a  good  crop,  but  in  some  lo- 
calities wet  weather  has  had  an  adverse 
effect. 


Frost  has  already  cut  the  vines  down 
in  a  great  part  of  the  province.  At  To- 
ronto prices  have  been  somewhat  firmer 
and  have  risen  from  $1.75  to  $2.40  per 
bag,  but  at  present  are  quoted  at  $2.20  to 
$2.25  per  bag.  We  need  scarcely  look 
for  any  more  talk  of  $1  per  bag  unless 
the  cost  of  production  is  entirely  disre- 
garded by  the  authorities.  At  Montreal 
$1.90  to  $2  per  90  pound  bag  is  paid. 

Alsike  seed  coming  forward  has  shown 
good  quality  and  has  been  advancing  in 
price  since  the  season  opened  several 
weeks  ago  as  the  result  of  the  sensational 
performance  of  the  Toledo  seed  market. 
Alsike  is  quoted  variously  at  Toronto 
from  $12  to  $14  per  bushel  according  to 
grade. 

Red  clover  seed  will  be  scarce  so  far  as 
Ontario  is  concerned  this  fall.  This  much 
seems  assured  and  exceptionally  high 
prices  are  in  sight.  In  fact,  all  small 
seeds  are  apparently  to  be  high.  It  is  a 
little  early  yet  to  know  how  the  alfalfa 
and  timothy  will  turn  out  this  year,  but 
attention  has  been  directed  so  strongly  to 
cereal  crop  the  past  few  years  as  to  crowd 
the  question  of  clover  seeds  more  or  less 
into  the  background. 

Toledo  quotes  red  clover  seed  at  $23.50 
per  bushel;  alsike,  $18.50  per  bushel;  and 
timothy,  $5.45,  which  is  $5.50  per  bushel 
higher  than  last  year  in  the  case  of  alsike 
and  proportionately  for  the  others. 

Oats  are  opening  the  season  at  87c  to 
88c  per  bushel  on  the  street  at  Toronto, 
but  are  up  as  high  as  $1.10  on  some  farm- 
ers' markets  at  local  points. 

Hay  is  still  firm  in  price  and  in  good 
demand  at  all  central  points. 

Honey  is  now  bringing  25c  to  26c  per 
pound  generally  all  over  Ontario,  having 
gone  up  from  18c  since  the  season  first 
opened. 

Peaches  bring  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per 
large  basket;  crab  apples,  60c  to  65c; 
pears,  60  to  $1.25,  according  to  quality 
and  variety;  plums,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  and 
grapes  40c  per  small  basket  at  Toronto. 
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who  had  charge  of  the  tractor  school 
at  Guelph  last  winter,  was  an  interested 
spectator  during  the  show. 

As  to  whether  the  tractor  will  as  rapid- 
ly take  the  place  of  the  horse  in  Canada 
as  it  has  in  some  other  parts  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  conditions  here  are  different 
from  the  south.  Many  farmers  feel  that 
the  tractor  is  less  dependable  than  the 
horse,  and  in  case  of  a  wet  year  horses 
would  have  to  be  called  on  to  haul  the 
seeding  and  harvesting  machinery.     Yet 


if  we  go  back  a  little,  one  can  recall  that 
the  automobile  met  with  the  same  crit- 
icism. The  motor  car  was  all  right  so 
long  as  the  roads  were  good,  but  was  not 
a  dependable  outfit  for  all-the-year- 
around  conditions.  Most  people  who 
operate  motor  cars  these  days  do  not 
keep  road  horses  for  use  in  emergencies 
like  wet  days  or  muddy  roads.  The  car 
has  vindicated  its  allround  usefulness  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  less  time 
than  ten  years  the  farm  tractor  will  vin- 
dicate its  reliability  in  the  same  way.  In 
fact  the  tractor  is  coming  in  faster  than 
anybody  dreamed  it  would,  even  one  year 
ago. 


Sales  and  Meetings 

Oct.  16-18.  Provincial  Plowing  Demon- 
stration, Ottawa. 

Oct.  31.  Sale  of  purebred  stock,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph 


Granulated     Eyelids. 

Eyes  inflamed  by  ex- 
posure to  Sun,  Dust 
and  Wind  quickly  re- 
lieved by  Murine  Eye 
Remedy.  No  smart- 
ing, just  Eye  Comfort.  At  your  Druggist's 
60c  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye  Salve  in  Tubes,  25c. 
For  Book  of  the  Eye  Free  ask  Druggists  or 
Murine    Eye    Remedy    Co.,    Chicago. 


SORE 
EYES 


IfOUB 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
SAVE  ONE-HALF 
THE  BARN  WORK 


*1S 


Meet  your   pre- 
sent labor  short- 
age by  installing 
a  Louden  Litter 
Carrier.       With    it 
you       can       actually 
save  one-half  your  barn 
work — every    day    in    the 
year — for   years    to    come 

for  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  barn  stands.  Think  what  that  means  to  you, 
not  only  in  the  saving  of  hired  help,  but  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  Louden  Carrier  will  always  be  on  the  job  doing  its  work  satisfactorily. 
LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIERS  are  built  for  ease  of  operation,  convenience  and  long 
service.  The  gear  is  hung  on  Swivel  Jointed  Trucks,  making  it  just  as  easy  to  run  on 
curved  track  as  on  straight.  The  track  wheels  are  set  as  far  apart  as  possible  to 
prevent  jumping  and  jerking,  and  are  roller  bearing  with  7/8"  Tempered  Steel  Axles. 

You  can't  overload  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier  box.  It  is  constructed  of  heavy 
Galvanized  Steel,  reinforced  with  angle  iron — has  few  parts,  and  is  made  for 
heavy  work. 

Perfectly  balanced — it  dumps  easily  and  a  slight  touch  with  the  fork  or  shovel, 
swings  it  back  into  latched  position. 

BUILT  TO  FIT  ANY  BARN  OR  PURSE 


We  have  the  outfit  that  exactly  suits  your  barn, 
and  that  will  pay  for  itself  over  and  over  many 
times.      Write    us   what    size    and    style    of   barn 


you  have,  the  number  and  kind  of  stock,  etc. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  you  as  to  your 
needs  and  exact  costs  of  same. 


Have  you  seen  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE? 

It  shows  the  complete  line  of  Louden  Barn  Equipment,   including  Litter   and   Feed   Carriers,    Stalls        ^g 
and    Stanchions,   Hay   Tools,    Horse    Stable   Equipment,    Cupolas,    Water   Bowls,    Animal   Pens    of   all 
kinds — "Everything  for  the  Barn."      Sent  free   on  request 


LOUDEN  Machinery  Co.r 

of  Canada,  Limited 

404  CRIMEA  ST.,  GUELPH,  ONT.   ■ 

Branches  at  40  Martin  Ave.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;   Vancouver,   B.C.;   St.  John,  N.B. 

Alberta    enquirers   write:  | 

ALBERTA  DAIRY  SUPPLIES,  LTD.,  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA  I 


Louden  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
404  Crimea  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 
Please  send,   postpaid,  books  on  lines  checked 
below: 

|jHay  Tools.  ^J  Barn  Plans. 

_J  Stalls  and  Stanchions. [~]  Horse  Stable  Fittings. 

_J  Feed  and  Litter   Carriers. 


Name 
Town. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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little  cost  of  labor  or  food.  As  the  doe  is 
very  prolific,  numbers  are  easily  main- 
tained. Bees  are  not  kept  to  any  extent, 
though  occasional  hives  exist. 

FRUIT  GROWING  A  FEATURE 

Large  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  are  in  every  community. 
They  are,  however,  surrounded  by  tall 
trees  and  pruning  or  spraying  seems  to 
be  seldom  practised.  The  fruit  is  small 
and  of  low  grade.  Good  vegetable  gar- 
dens are  frequent,  containing  cabbages, 
onions,  leeks,  potatoes,  carrots  and  other 
household  vegetables  as  well  as  small 
fruits.  White  beans  are  a  staple,  and  few 
houses  fail  to  have  rows  of  the  garnered 
vines  hung  under  the  eaves  to  dry. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  farm  life  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders is  much  more  self-contained  and 
self-supporting  than  is  the  case  in  the 
Dominion,  more  particularly  in  the  West. 

The  farmer  in  France  and  Flanders, 
like  his  prototype  in  other  lands,  has 
enemies  to  combat.  The  chief  offender  in 
the  animal  class  is  the  humble  mole,  who 
drives  his  shallow  tunnels  everywhere, 
throwing  up  small  mounds  of  loose  earth 
at  the  entrances.  Steps  for  reducing  this 
pest  are  not  carried  out  very  vigorously. 
Rats  and  mice  abound  in  and  around  the 
barns  and  buildings. 

In  this  moist  climate  slugs  and  insect 
pests  are  prevalent.  Spraying  or  pre- 
ventive measures  are  not  carried  out 
systematically.  Birds  are  not  particu- 
larly numerous,  although  the  English 
sparrow  is  at  home  in  the  country.  Game, 
both  winged  and  furred,  is  not  scarce,  but 
does  not  form  the  nuisance  it  does  in 
other  old-world  farming  communities. 

WHERE  THE  SCARLET  POPPY  IS  A  WEED 
Noxious  weeds  are  prolific,  the  most 
common  being  the  scarlet  field  poppy,  the 
blue  corn-flower,  the  small  white  ox-eye 
daisy  and  yellow  mustard.  These  may 
lend  a  picturesque  variation  of  color  to 
the  green  of  the  grain  fields,  but  are  by 
no  means  valuable  additions  to  the  crop. 
Docks,  thistles,  nettles,  dandelions  and  a 
long  list  of  other  useless  plants  are  in 
evidence  but  the  cultural  methods  em- 
ployed deal  with  them  fairly  effectively. 
The  use  of  the  fanning  mill  is  not  un- 
known, and  its  assistance  is  enlisted  in 
weed  prevention. 

As  already  stated,  the  farmers,  like 
the  Mennonite  settlers  in  Saskatchewan 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  live  in  village 
communities,  not  on  their  individual 
farms  after  the  manner  of  English- 
speaking  agriculturists.  This  leads  to  a 
more  intimate  social  life. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  FARMER 

The  houses  are  built  of  white  chalk 
blocks  or  of  bricks  and  usually  form  one 
side  of  a  hollow  square;  the  other  sides  are 
occupied  by  the  horse  and  cow  stables, 
barn,  cart  shed  and  other  farm  buildings. 
On  the  front  a  wide  covered  doorway  with 
large  doors  gives  access  to  the  village 
street.  The  stables  are  built  of  bricks  or 
chalk  and  the  barns  are  of  composite 
construction.  A  low  wall  of  brick  two  or 
three  feet  high  runs  all  round;  on  this 
foundation  a  heavy  framework  of  roughly 
hewn  timbers  is  erected  after  the  manner 
of  a  frame  barn  in  Eastern  Canada. 
These  heavy  timbers  are  mortised  and 
pinned  together  with  wooden  pins.  On 
the  rafters  are  fastened  narrow  strips  or 
laths,  heavier  than  the  plastering  laths 


with  which  we  are  familiar,  about  one 
foot  apart.  On  these  are  laid  flat  red  tile, 
having  a  slight  projection  on  the  under- 
side of  the  upper  edge  to  hook  on  to  the 
laths.  Each  tile  overlaps  its  neighbors  by 
means  of  corrugations  at  the  edges.  Like 
slates  or  shingles  they  are  laid  from  the 
eaves  to  the  ridge,  the  higher  row  slightly 
overlapping  the  rows  below.  They  are 
not  nailed  or  pegged  in  any  way,  the 
weight  of  the  superimposed  tiles  being 
relied  on  to  maintain  the  lower  ones  in 
their  places.  The  ridge  is  provided  with 
a  cap  also  of  tile  rounded  to  cover  a  por- 
tion of  the  top  row  on  both  sides  of  the 
roof;  these  caps  are  fastened  with  lime 
and  sand  mortar.  The  walls  are  built  up 
with  puddled  clay  mixed  with  straw  as 
a  bond,  forcibly  reminding  one  of  the 
story  of  the  children  of  Israel  being  com- 
pelled to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

These  barns  are  usually  divided  into 
three  compartments:  At  one  end  a  place 
for  the  unthreshed  grain,  in  the  middle  the 
threshing  floor  (the  smallest  division), 
and  at  the  other  end  a  mow  for  the 
threshed  straw. 

Unlike  the  Mennonites  the  people  do 
not  have  immediate  access  from  their 
horse  and  cow  stables  to  their  dwellings. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  feared  that  the 
methods  of  sanitation,  or  rather  the  want 
of  such,  would  drive  a  British  Dairy  or 
Sanitary  Inspector  out  of  his  reason. 

In  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  formed 
by  the  buildings  and  often  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  front  door  of  the  dwelling- 
house  is  deposited  all  the  manure  made  in 
the  stable  with  a  slimy  horse-pond  in  one 
corner  and  a  deep,  open  well  surmounted 
with  a  windlass  with  which  to  draw 
water.  However  romantic  the  idea  of  the 
old  oaken  bucket  may  be,  the  innocuous 
qualities  of  the  contents  of  a  well  in  such 
proximity  is  doubtful.  The  manure  pile 
is  added  to  daily  and  remains  in  this  pit 
till  the  land  is  ready  to  receive  its  store  of 
fertility. 

The  farm  villages  spread  themselves 
along  the  highways,  often  occupying  both 
sides  of  the  road  and  at  times  reaching 
out  so  far  that  they  merge  into  one  an- 
other till  the  stranger  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
Situated  as  they  frequently  are  in  gentle 
valleys  through  which  runs  one  of  the 
many  streams  which  abound,  shaded  by 
the  orchard  and  other  trees  surrounding 
them,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  a 
red-tile  roof  toned  to  a  modest  shade  of 
moss  and  age,  or  a  white  chalk  chimney 
stack  showing  through  the  enveloping 
leaves,  they  present  to  the  lover  of  peace- 
ful rural  scenes  a  picture  that  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass. 

Doubtless  the  community  habit  of  liv- 
ing has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its 
advantages  owing  to  the  distances  to  be 
traversed  to  the  more  distant  fields,  but 
time  does  not  appear  to  press  severely  on 
the  habitant  in  the  way  it  does  on  farmers 
in  the  new  world. 

USE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

Many  of  the  houses  are  provided  with 
electric  light,  supplied  over  power  trans- 
mission lines  from  the  coal  mines  in  the 
vicinity. 

Two  other  rural  features  should,  per- 
haps, be  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  old 
Dutch  windmill.  Most  people  are  fa- 
miliar with  their  external  silo-like  appear- 
ance and  vast  spreading  wings.  It  may 
be  news  to  many  that  the  whole  structure 
is  generally  on  a  pivet  and  can,  by  means 
of  a  stout  beam  at  the  opposite  side  from 
the   wheel,  be  moved   round   to   suit  the 


direction  of  the  wind.  To  hold  the  mill 
in  position,  when  moved,  the  beam  is 
made  fast  to  one  of  a  circle  of  posts 
placed  a  short  distance  from  the  building. 

Walk  upstairs  and  meet  the  dusty  miller 
in  his  rather  restricted  food  factory.  The 
first  impression  is  that  the  place  is  full  of 
beams  and  ropes  and  strange,  awkward- 
looking  wooden  gear  wheels.  Next  is 
observed  the  square  wooden  hoppers  and 
the  antiquated  mill  stones  used  for  grind- 
ing purposes  and  then  perhaps  a  crude 
bolter  or  sifter.  The  affable  miller  will 
direct  his  visitor  to  climb  an  almost  per- 
pendicular ladder  to  the  next  floor,  where 
will  be  another  pair  of  mill-stones  and 
overhead  the  transmission  gear  for  the 
wind-generated  power.  Probably  there  is 
also  a  small  two  feet  square  elevator 
worked  by  hand-power  or  geared  to  the 
larger  power  wheel.  This  elevator  goes 
clear  down  to  the  store-room  below  the 
floor  to  which  the  outside  stairway  leads. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  nearly  all  the 
machinery,  with  the  exception  of  the  mill- 
stones, is  made  of  wood,  and  also  how  so 
much  of  it  can  be  housed  and  utilized  in 
so  narrow  a  building. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and 
often  on  the  sides  of  the  terraces  already 
referred  to,  willow  trees  are  grown. 
Every  year  or  two  the  young  wands  are 
cut  off  and  used  in  making  baskets,  etc. 

This  cutting  of  the  willows  gives  the 
trees  the  peculiar  polled  appearance  so 
familiar  in  France  and  Belgium.  Similar 
polled  trees  may  be  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  near  Oxford  in  England. 

These  discursive  and  lengthy  notes 
have  not,  to  any  extent,  endeavored  to 
point  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pursuit  and  practice  of  farming  in  these 
old  lands,  but  rather  to  make  a  record  of 
the  observations  and  comparisons  of  one 
who  while  temporarily  pursuing  other  and 
more  unpleasant  duties  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  his  wel- 
fare in  whatever  country  and  clime  he 
may  be,  for  the  time  being,  sojourn. 


MY    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    ONTARIO 
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his  eye  and  he  had  arranged  his  money 
matters  to  take  hold  of  it,  the  intense  dis- 
appointment led  on  to  his  premature 
death.  One  Winter's  day  early  in  1894  he 
was  found  as  if  asleep  in  the  box  that 
4th  Duke  of  Clarence  used  to  be  kept  in. 
I  went  back  there  some  years  ago;  drove 
by  the  old  highway  across  the  bridge,  over 
the  gravel  road  built  partly  when  I  was 
there,  shaded  by  whispering  trees,  away 
to  the  bluff  where  you  can  see  the  greater, 
part  of  the  farm.  It  lay  there  as  of  old, 
bathed  in  sunshine,  the  barns  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  great  oak  trees  somewhat 
depleted  in  number,  but  still  majestic,  and 
wild  woodlands  by  the  river  banks  shim- 
mered as  a  gentle  breeze  played  among 
them.  It  seemed  natural  but  there  was 
absent  the  figures  that  in  past  davs  made 
it  alive  and  gave  zest  to  its  daily  life.  The 
stage  was  there  but  the  actors  gone. 
There  on  summer  nights  I  used  to  bui'd 
castles  in  the  air,  putting  the  present  into 
the  future,  touching  with  gentle  hand  a 
human  horoscope  that  produced  day 
dreams  lovely  in  their  way,  but  under  the 
stern  press  of  business  never  to  be  real- 
ized. The  strenuous  days  alongside 
Brown,  Hope  and  others  were  pleasant 
memories  but  only  memories,  and  wnenl 
drove  round  the  place  I  felt  a  moistening 
in  my  eyes.  The  glory  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned  had  departed. 
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Here  is  Cheap  Power  for  the  Farm 


Power-Maker  does  a  heap  of 
work  on  the  farm  when  hitched 
to  your  motor  car.  Does  any- 
thing a  stationary  engine  up  to 
about  10  horse-power  will  do. 
Chops  feed,  runs  fanning  mill, 
ensilage  cutter,  silo  filler,  pump 
— not  to  mention  churn,  wash- 
ing machine,  milker,  separator. 
Operates  the  wood  saw  and 
grindstone. 

A  boy  can  use  it.  Slide  Power-Maker 
under  the  rear  axle  of  your  car.  Press 
down  on  the  outer  bar.  The  rear 
wheels  come  up  off  the  ground  and 
into  contact  with  the  pulleys.  Start 
your  car  and  you  have  all  the  power  of 
your  motor  available  for  any  use. 

Live  Agents  Wanted 

There's  money  in  Power-Maker  for  the  farmer  who  buys  one. 
There's  money  for  the  man  who  sells  them.     If  you're  a 
hustler — get  in  touch  with  us.    We  want  dealers  that  can 
jnake  good  money.    Lots  of  help  for  you.    Get  busy  NOW 
id  get  a  good  territory. 


Flexible  power,  too — better  power 
than  you  can  get  from  a  one  or  two 
cylinder  engine. 

Power  Make  is  sturdy.  Built  to  last 
a  lifetime.  The  best  design  that  en- 
gineering skill  can  produce.  The 
finest  materials  that  can  be  purchased. 
Get  a  Power-Maker  and  cut  out  a  lot 
of  that  hand  labor  that  has  been  tak- 
ing your  time  and  eating  into  your 
profits.  Get  a  Power-Maker  instead 
of  that  expensive  gas  engine  you 
were  going  to  buy.  Get  a  Power- 
Maker  and  double  the  amount  of  work 
done  on  your  farm.  Get  a  Power- 
Maker  and  start  to  really  make  money. 
Power-Maker  sells  for  $47.50  (f.o.b. 
Toronto).  See  it  in  our  place  in  Tor- 
onto— or  drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  see 
that  a  Power-Maker  is  demonstrated 
to  you. 
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THE  "Neverslip"  gives  you  more  gripping  surface  to 
the  same  traction  weight,  and  will  work  successfully 
in  places  that  no  other  tractor  of  any  size  or  type 
would  even  attempt.  "Neverslip"  Power  is  Real  Power 
— it  gives  you  confidence  that  you  can  pull  through 
anything. 

Neverslip  Tractors  are  so  easily  operated  that  a  boy  or 
woman  can  operate  with  first-class  results.  You'll  marvel 
at  the  way  they  turn  in  small  space.  Has  two  speeds  and 
one  reverse,  with  pulling  gear  for  belt  work  combined  in 
the  same  dirt-proof  case.     Runs  in  bath  of  oil. 

Entire  construction,  from  steering  gear  to  transmission, 
is  built  to  stand  season  after  season  of  hard,  racking  ser- 
vice— for  plowing,  for  operating  heavy  feed  cutters,  silo 
fillers,  threshing  machines,  hay  balers,  stone  crushers. 
Hauls  binders,  mowers,  wagons,  manure  spreaders,  etc., 
etc. 

COME  AND  SEE  AT  THE  PROVINCIAL  PLOWING 
MATCH  AT  OTTAWA,  OCT.  16,  17,  18,  AND  JUDGE 
FOR  YOURSELF. 

If  you  cannot  attend  this  interesting  event,  send  for  full 
information,  specifications,  etc.,  to 

Monarch   Tractors    Limited 

Brantford         -         Ontario 


■ 
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heverslip   and  Lightfoot   Tractors 
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Quickly  lower  bucket  to  gutter 


"You  are  frowning,  John.     What's  the  trouble?" 

"Oh,  those  chores,  Mary!     30  cows  to  look  after  and  the  horses, 

and  all." 

"Hard,  indeed  it  is,  for  you,  John !     Since  the  boys  and  the  hired 

man  went  you  have  everything  to  do." 

"Everything,  Mary,  everything.     Why,  it  takes  me  hours  to  clean 

the  stable  every  day.     Hours!      It's  a  back-breaking  job,  with 

that  wheelbarrow,  too." 

"Well,  John,  I  see  the  BT  Manure  Carrier  advertised  in  the  farm 

papers.     Beatty  Bros,  offer  a  new  book  about  it,  free.     Why  not 

get  the  book  anyway?" 


Manur 


rlrier  Book 


It  is  a  new  book  of  48  pages  that  tells  all 
about  easier,  simpler,  quicker,  ways  of 
doing  the  stable   work. 

It  tells  how  the  BT  Manure  Carrier  takes 
out  4  barrow  loads  of  manure  at  a  lime. 
It  runs  on  a  level  overhead  track  behind 
the  stalls  ia  the  stable.  Quickly  throw  on 
the  load  then  run  out  on  the  level  over- 
head track  as  far  from  the  barn  as  you 
please.  You  don't  need  to  lift  anything, 
because  all  the  weight  comes  on  the  over- 
head track.  One  or  two  big  loads  and 
[he  job  is  done. 

Send  for  the  book.  It  is  interesting. 
There's  a  clean  hand-wheel  to  push  on 
too.  No  chain  to  go  flopping  into  the 
manure.       The    track  is   I-beam,   not    flat. 

I 

Send  for  this  Free  Book  ■ 

Beatty  Bros.  Limited 


The  wheels  run  smoothly  on  it  around 
curves  and  it  won't  collect  snow  and  ice 
where  it  runs  out  into  the  yard. 

Many  thousand  BT  Manure  Carriers  are 
in  use  in  Canada.  In  some  communities 
over  a  i  00  are  in  use  and  in  other  parts 
every  farmer  has  one  of  them.  The  first 
BT  Carriers  were  installed  8  years  ago 
and  are  still  doing  their  work  well. 
1  hey  are  no  experiment.  In  every  bam 
where  they  have  been  used,  they  have 
paid  back  their  cost  in  the  work  they  have 
saved.  They  will  pay  you  just  as  well 
as  they  have  paid  others. 

FREE  COUPON 

|  Beatty  Bros.  Limited  | 

M254  Hill  St.,  Fergus,  Ont. 

I  Send  me  this  free  48  page  book  about  BT  I 
Manure  Carriers.  I  want  to  team  the  easy  - 
way  to  clean  my  stable. 

I  have cows. 

When    are    you    thinking    of    putting    in    a  | 

BT  Carrier  this  fall  ?  . 

Your  Name  - I 

O.       _„..Pwv [ 
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MEETS  TO-DAY'S  CONDITIONS  OF  SERVICE 

THE  "E-B"  12-20  H.P.  COAL  OIL  TRACTOR 

The  "E-B"  12-20  h.p.  has  demonstrated  over  and  over  again — for  years — that  it  is  the  right  size  for  eight  out  of  ten  farms, 
powerful  enough  to  do  all  the  heavy  work  on  a  big  farm,  yet  adapted  by  its  size  and  ease  of  handling  to  the  small  100-acre 
farm. 

The  "E-B"  does  a  wide  range  of  work — does  draw  bar  or  belt  work  equally  well  and  it  can  be  used  economically  on  either 
light  or  heavy  work.  I 

Ten  More  Big  Reasons  Why   Your  Tractor  Should  Be 

an  "E-B"— 12-20 

1.  So  easily  handled  and  controlled  that  a  boy  or  woman  can  oper- 

ate it,  and  perform  the  work  of  several  strong  men  and  ten 
or   twelve   big    horses. 

2.  The   most  power   for   the   weight  and   money  ever  offered.     A  ma- 

chine   that   gives   you    your   money's    worth. 

3.  All  gears  enclosed  and  dust-proof — all  gear  driving  shafts  equip- 

ped with  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  and  run  in  oil — insurance 
against    excessive    wear   and    friction. 

4.  Will    pull    a   full    12-20    load    and   still    have   plenty   of   power   in 

reserve    for    an    emergency. 

5.  The    12-20    is    S.    A.    E.    rating — only    80   per    cent,   of    the    actual 

power  the  tractor  develops,  and  the  first  tractor  in  the  field 
to  adopt  S.  A.  E.  rating 

6.  Easy  to   care   for — only  grease   cups   to  be  filled   daily   are  on   the 

fan  and  front  wheels. 

7.  Four  wheels — none  running  in  the  furrow,  front  and  rear  wheels 

track.     Simple,    sane,    proved    construction. 

8.  Four  cylinder  E-B  Kerosene  Motor  with  gear  driven   fan,  oil  and 
'  water    pump,    magneto,    and    governor    with    gears    enclosed    — 

economical,    reliable,    elastic    power. 

9.  Equipped   with   the  best  accessories  on   the   market.     K.  W.   Mag- 

neto, Bennett  Carburetor  and  Bennett  Air  Cleaner,  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings,  Bantam  Ball  Thrust  Bearings,  Modine  Radi- 
ator. 

10.  Built    by    the     Emerson-Brantingham     Implement    Company,    of 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  trac- 
tors in  the  world,  which  has  for  twelve  years  consistently 
manufactured  high  grade  tractors,  and  whose  designers  have 
originated  the   best  features   in   the   tractor  design. 

AGENTS  WANTED:  Write  us  for  particulars. 
Write  "Dept.  F.M."  for  new  illustrated  literature 

The  John  G00DIS0N  Thresher  Co. 

Limited 

SARNIA  -  ONTARIO 
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Okt  ckartn  of  a  Skin  yon  Cova  to  xJouck 


.AOU,  TOO,  CAN  HAVE  THE 
■ V Ji  CHARM  of  a  skin  that  is  soft, 
-  ^  clear,  radiant— "a  skin  you  love  to 
=•  touch."  No  matter  how  much  you 
may  have  neglected  your  skin,  you  can  begin 
at  once  to  take  care  of  the  new  skin  that  is 
forming  every  day. 

Such  things  as  blackheads,  blemishes,  con' 
spicuous  nose  pores,  you  can,  with  the  proper 
treatment,  correct.  You  will  find  the  famous 
treatments  for  them  in  the  booklet  wrapped 
around  every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 

A  25  cent  cake  will  last  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  any  Woodbury  facial  treatment  and 
for  general  cleansing  use  for  that  time.  At 
drug  stores  and  toilet  goods  counters  through' 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


This  beautiful  picture  in.  colors  for  framing 
Send  for  your  copy  today! 


This  picture  is  Walter  Biggs'  inter- 
pretation of  "A  Skin  You  Love  to 
Touch."  It  has  been  reproduced  from 
the  original  oil-painting,  in  full  colors 
and  on  fine  quality  paper,  expressly 
for  framing.  No  printed  matter,  on 
it.     Size  15x19  inches.! 

tor  15c  we  will  send  you  one  of 
these  beautiful  reproductions  with  a 
trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap— large  enough  for  a  week's  treat- 
ment—also the  booklet  of  treatments 
"A;Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,"  and 
samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Powder. 


Thousands  will  want  this  picture. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Write 
to-day  to  The  Andrew  Jcrgens  Co., 
Limited,  8910  Sherbrooke  Street, 
Perth,  Ontario. 
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The  Farmers'  Victory  Loan 

The  Drive  by  the  Farmers  to  Help  the  Treasury  of  Canada  Finish  Its  Job. 


CANADA,  in  seeking  to  raise  vast 
sums  by  loan  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  is  but  following  the  example 
of  the  other  warring  nations.  The  custom 
is  as  old  as  war  itself.  Money  is  as  essen- 
tial as  munitions  in  war-making.  The 
country  that  makes  war  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis  is  the  country  that  stands  to 
win.  There  has  been  criticism  of  Can- 
ada's Government  during  the  war,  but  re- 
latively little  of  its  war-time  finance. 

Early  in  the  war  Canada,  not  yet  con- 
scious of  her  own  financial  strength, 
sought  money  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  republic's  loans 
to  Britain  and  her  European  Allies  in- 
creased it  was  necessary  to  seek  new  re- 
sources, and  these  were  only  to  be  found 
at  home.  The  extension  of  the  war  to 
include  the  United  States  made  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  all  Canada's  war  loans  at 
home.  The  first  domestic  loan,  in  No- 
vember, 1915,  realized  $113,729,500  from 
24.8(32  subscribers,  although  the  banks 
took  $25,000,000.  The  second  war  loan, 
issued  in  September,  1916,  brought  sub- 
scriptions of  $201,444,800  from  34,526 
subscribers,  and  included  $50,000,000 
from  the  banks.  Six  months  later,  or 
March,  1917,  the  third  loan  was  issued. 
This  brought  $260,768,000  from  40,800 
subscribers,  the  banks  investing  $60,000,- 
000. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  ready  for  fuller  participa- 
tion and  the  fourth,  or  first  Victory  loan 
in  November,  1917,  was  mar- 
ked by  a  great  popular  appeal. 
Although  the  loan  call  was  for 
$150,000,000,  the  subscrip- 
tions reached  $419,289,000 
representing  the  investments 
of  820,035  people.  This  great 
success  astonished  Canada 
and  the  financial  world  gener- 
ally, and  gives  heart  to  those 
who  are  undertaking  the  Vic- 
tor* loan  for  1918. 
A  little  calculation  will  show 
that  Manitoba  headed  the  list 
in  subscribers,  with  one  in 
every  seven  of  her  population 
on  the  list.  Ontario  was  next 
with  one  in  every  7.1  persons, 
but  Ontario's  subscriptions 
led  all  Provinces  with  $79.08 
per  capita,  compared  with 
S58.25  in  Manitoba.  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan followed  with  one 
subscriber  in  7.8  and  one  in 
^.8  and  one  in  8.82  respective- 
ly- The  average  of  one  in 
:' •'■'-'   for   the    Dominion     was 


By   M.    O.    Hammond 

brought  down  by  the  four  Eastern  Prov- 
inces. 

For  the  1918  Victory  Loan  it  is  hoped 
to  get  over  1,000,000  subscribers.  This 
number  is  necessary  if  the  desired  $500,- 
000,000  are  to  be  secured.  Half  a  billion 
dollars  would  have  seemed  to  be  out  of 
the  question  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  not  to- 
day, for  as  the  war  has  progressed,  Can- 
ada, in  matter  of  achievements,  has  sur- 
prised herself.  First,  her  soldiers  at  the 
front  surprised  the  Germans  and  have 
kept  on  surprising  them.  Then  at  home 
Canada  surprised  both  herself  and  the 
world  with  her  production  of  munitions. 
The  next  surprise  came  last  year  in  the 
subscription  to  the  Victory  loan.  In  order 
to  maintain  her  reputation  Canada  must 
now  beat  last  year's  loan  record  by  $90,- 
000,000.  No  doubt  she  will  do  it.  She 
must. 


WHY    ANOTHER  VICTORY    LOAN? 

By  F.  M.  Chapman 

EVERY  man  knows  that  he  cannot  carry 
on  any  piece  of  business  without 
capital.  He  must  have  some  way  of  fin- 
ancing his  operations,  or  his  work  will 
fall  to  pieces.  Just  so  is  it  with  the 
nation  as  with  the  individual.  Extra 
enterprises  require  extra  financing. 
In    the    present    world    war,    wherein 


•"Vimy"  is  a  colt  born  on  the  battlefield  near  the  famous  ridge  after  which 
it  was  named.  Its  mother  has  recently  been  killed  in  action.  Vimy  is  th< 
mascot  of  the  68th  Battery,  Vancouver,  and  has  never  been  out  of  the 
sound  of  firing.  He  is  cared  for  by  Pte.  J.  T.  Heppell,  of  Cloverdale.  who 
had  charge  of   his   mother   when   she   was   kilted   in   action. 


Canada  is  playing  such  a  creditable  part, 
the  demands  upon  the  treasury  of  Can- 
ada are  most  abnormal.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  either  raise  all  the  money 
out  of  current  revenue  or  else  borrow 
Manifestly  it  is  unfair  to  pay  such  a  huge 
sum  out  of  any  one  year's  taxes,  so  a  loan 
must  be  secured.  Fortunately  our  own 
people  can  lend  to  the  Treasury  and  get 
paid  interest  for  it,  just  as  well  as  if  to 
have  some  foreign  financier  make  the  loan 
and  carry  all  the  interest  payments  out 
of  Canada. 

That  is  why  a  second  Victory  loan  is 
being  offered  to  the  people  of  Canada.  It 
is  another  chance  for  Canadians  with  red 
blood  to  show  their  patriotism,  their  sound 
common  sense,  and  their  determination  to 
make  the  army  of  Canadian  dollars  thun- 
der against  the  crumbling  walls  of  Ger- 
many in  what  looks  like  the  crack  of  doom 
for  aristocrats  and  tyrants.  Be  ready  to 
overdo  your  share. 

Providence  has  blessed  Canada  in  her 
field  productions  above  the  most  of  lands. 
Especially  in  Eastern  Canada  this  year, 
have  our  fields  and  our  herds  measured 
up  to  overflowing.  The  government  has 
lived  fairly  well  up  to  the  ideals  of  pro- 
tecting farmers  on  their  profits  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  gather  the  fruits  of  their 
magnificent  toil.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  have  fulfilled  the  highest  ideals 
of  service  by  doing  all  that  they  could  do 
to  steel  the  hearts  of  the  heroes  at  the 
front,  and  in  holding  the 
homeland  intact  for  their  re- 
turn. 

And  we  want  the  farmers 
of  Canada  to  bear  on  their  es- 
cutcheons a  facsimile  of  their 
steadfastness  in  the  country's 
call  for  service.  No  true 
farmer  ever  turned  his  back 
on  a  duty  as  he  saw  it.  No 
Canadian  farmer  is  going  to 
withhold  in  this  hour  of  al- 
most triumph.  We  want 
Canada's  coming  Victory 
Loan  to  be  the  Farmers'  Vic- 
tory Loan,  the  loan  that  sent 
the  autocrats  of  Prussia 
reeling  to  their  doom.  By 
this  means  we  can  place  our 
dollars  on  the  firing  line,  can 
marshal  forces  at  home,  a 
real  reserve  for  Foch's 
splendid  strategy. 

The   new   Victory    Loan   is 

coming  next  month  and  every 

farmer  who  has  saved  a  dol- 

from   his  crops  will   find 
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The   New  Maritime   Outlook 

A  Chance  for  a  Prodigious  Development  Where  So  Many  Products  Grow. 


THE  year  1918  will  go  down  in  the 
agricultural  history  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  as  a  banner  year  in 
crop  production.  An  appeal  was  made  by 
the  Governments  for  a  greater  acreage  of 
all  cereals  because  they  were  needed  if 
the  appearance  of  famine  conditions  was 
to  be  averted.  Practically  every  house- 
hold was  represented  in  Europe  by  a  mem- 
ber or  a  relative,  thus  the  appeal  became 
all  the  stronger;  everyone  realized  that 
the  line  of  battle  had  extended  until  it 
reached  every  section  and  every  farm  in 
the  Provinces.  The  urgent  appeal  came 
too  late  the  fall  previous  to  allow  for  ex- 
tra preparation  and  the  winter  frosts 
came  earlier  than  usual,  thus  the  farm- 
ers were  facing  an  unusually  difficult 
problem  in  the  spring  of  eighteen.  The 
work  was  a  heavier,  good  seed  had  to  be 
sought  elsewhere,  transportation  was 
handicapped  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
difficulties  came  that  insistent  call  for 
men  and  more  men  to  defend  and  hold 
the  line  in  France  against  the  Huns  in 
their  last  great  effort— but  in  the  face 
ol  these  almost  insurmountable  difficult- 
ties,  the  acreage  planted  was  very  much 
increased.  Providence  was  kind  and  the 
yield  is  one  of  the  greatest  the  Maritimes 
have  ever  produced.  The  increased 
acreage  when  the  supply  of  labor  was 
short  stands  as  a  monument  not  to  the 
patriotism  only  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
intelligence  and  common  sense  applied 
when  a  trying  situation  had  to  be  met; 
patdiotism  was  the  spur  to  the  effort 
common  sense  directed  the  work. 

This  year  has  already  shown  what  can 
be  done  in  the  East;  there  is,  however, 
an  idea  prevalent  in  too  many  sections 
that  the  soils  and  climatic  conditions  are 
unsuitable  except  for  a  few  definite  crops. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  failures  en- 
sue too  often,  but  where  are  those  favor- 
ed sections  that  do  not  experience  whole 
or  partial  crop  failures  occasionally?  No 
one  is  sufficiently  over  sanguine  or  so 
foolish  to  believe  or  to  expect  that  a  re- 
petition of  this  year  can  be  had  every 
year    but    there    are   none    who    have    a 


By  R.  W.  Reek 

Secretary  for  Agriculture,  N.B. 

'HPHE  outlook  for  agriculture  in  the 
•*•  three  Maritime  Provinces  for 
1919  is  undoubtedly  a  bright  one. 
Summing  up  all  the  crop  returns 
for  1918,  the  writer  who  is  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, looks  forward  to  a  more  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  big  op- 
portunities. There  should  be  six 
million  people  living  in  these  pro- 
vinces. — Editor. 

working  knowledge  of  agriculture  but  be- 
lieves that  the  Maritime  average  is  far 
below  what  it  should  be  with  a  reasonable 
expenditure  of  thought  and  labor. 

No  one  anticipates  that  cereals  can  be 
grown  in  competition  with  Western  Can- 
ada but  there  are  many  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
placed  particularly  suitably  for  a  spec- 
ialized agriculture,  such  as  the  Anna- 
polis Valley,  a  very  successful  form  of 
mixed  farming  can  be  followed  with  live 
stock  as  a  basis  and  crop  rotations  so 
arranged  that  any  emergency  such  as 
cereal  crop  failures  or  an  urgent  demand 
for  some  particular  food  may  be  easily 
met. 

The  Annapolis  Valley  is  famous  for 
apples,  P.  E.  Island  for  oats  and  New 
Brunswick  for  potatoes;  these  specialties 
in  many  instances  have  beclouded  the  vi- 
sions of  large  numbers  of  farmers,  wrong 
impressions  have  been  made  while  un- 
derneath there  are  movements  underway 
which  are  receiving  less  publicity  but 
which  are  in  reality  adding  much  real 
wealth  and  stability  to  the  general  agri- 
cultural "public.  We  would  not  be  with- 
out the  specialized  agriculture  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  general  agriculture 
of  the  Provinces.  The  proper  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  production  of  food  to 
balance  rations,  the  stabilizing  of  indus- 
try demand  from  districts  such  as  pre- 
vail in  the  Maritime  Provinces  a  healthy 
normal  and  progressive  general  agricul- 
ture. Profits  for  labor  and  investment 
require  an  application  of  intelligence  to 


Down   by   the   sea   the  fields   are  always  green. 


the     industry     as  witnessed     during  the 
year. 

Oats  are  grown  largely  everywhere, 
wheat  rather  sparingly,  buckwheat  in 
small  areas  except  in  New  Brunswick, 
potatoes  and  turnips  largely  in  each  pro- 
vince while  hay  is  produced  for  export  in 
New  Brunswick,  in  large  areas  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  rather  sparingly  in  P.  E.  I. 
A  glance  at  the  crop  returns  in  the  three 
provinces  is  interesting. 

In  1917  the  acres  were: 

P.E.I.  N.B.  N.S. 

Wheat    36.000  16.000  16,00(1 

Oats    201.000  190.000  123,000 

Barley     3,500  1,800  4,800 

Buckwheat     2.500  57,000  10.900 

Mixed    Grains    .  .     .  .            7,800  840  4,000 

Potatoes 35.000  46.000  41,000 

Turnips,  etc 8,100  7,700  9,100 

Hay    197,000  568,000  542,000 

In  Novia  Scotia  the  hay  this  year  was 
about  80%,  a  normal  yield.  The  areas 
planted  to  potatoes  and  roots  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
The  cereal  acreage  was  25%  larger  and 
the  yields  will  likely  be  50<y„  more.  The 
yield  of  grain  in  P.  E.  I.  will  be  perhaps 
the  largest  in  their  historv.  New  Bruns- 
wick's estimates  as  compiled  are  very  en- 
couraging and  show  evidence  of  a  great 
effort  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Allies 
for  food;  the  season  was  very  favorable 
for  large  yields,  and  the  1918  acreages  in 
N.  B.  were:  Spring  wheat  49.453;  oats 
224,442;  buckwheat  72,483;  potatoes  57,- 
272  and  turnips  15,015.  An  increase  in 
cereals  was  asked  for  and  the  people  re- 
sponded. The  acreage  under  wheat  was 
three  times  and  the  yield  will  be  at  least 
four  times  the  normal. 

PREPARATION  FOR  1919 

Undoubtedly   the  acreage  of   1918     is 
quite  as  large  as  the  supply  of  labor  will 
allow  during  coming  seasons  unless  large 
machinery  is  used,  but  there  is  some  food 
for  thought  when   looking  toward    1919 
regarding   increased   total   yields   caused 
by  other  agencies  rather  than  by  acres. 
Already    considerable    plowing    is   under 
way  in  New  Brunswick;  the  soil  shows 
evidence  of  excellent  condition  and  should 
the  winter  not  set  in  too  early  a  large 
acreage  will  be  turned  over  in  every  pro- 
vince.    Careful  experimentation  has  giv- 
en abundant  proof  that  selection  of  seed 
with  the  ordinary  fanning  mill  will  in- 
crease  yields    several   bushels    per   acre. 
Throughout   the   Maritime   Provinces,   if 
every  bushel  of  seed  to  be  sowed  in  1919 
were  selected,  it  would  mean  millions  of 
bushels.     A    supply   of   good   seed  is   of 
prime    importance.     There    is    an    ample 
supply  in  the  East;  if  any  one  has  not 
seed,  it  should     be     purchased    from  a 
neighbor.       Careful     cleaning     will     be 
urged  in  order  that  nothing  but  the  larg- 
est and  best  may  be  used;  it  is  true  that 
a    small    percentage    only    will    consider 
this  but  all  in  the  interests  of  the  food 
supply  and  good  agriculture  should  un- 
dertake this  precaution  for  next  season 
and  do  it  also  as  a  patriotic  and  economic 
measure.     Growers  who  neglect  securing 
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Here  is  a  Quebec  field  of  corn,   14  to  15  feet  high. 

their  supply  until  the  land  is  prepared 
usually  sow  whatever  is  at  hand  regard- 
less of  quality.  A  home  supply  of  seed 
will  relieve  the  transportation  companies 
of  a  number  of  rush  shipments. 

Much  has  been  said  very  often  about 
losses  from  smut;  the  remedy  is  so  sim- 
ple that  none  can  afford  not  to  apply  it. 
The  extra  grain  secured  by  counteracting 
the  smut  may  save  thousands  from  star- 
vation. 

This  season  was  favorable  but  some 
crops  were  not  what  they  should  have 
been;  Providence  cannot  be  blamed;  per- 
haps the  lack  of  proper  rotation  had  an 
influence.  Where  such  failures  occurred 
it  would  be  well  to  try  some  other  crop. 
Sooner  or  later  all  must  recognize  that 
the  soil  is  not  an  inexhaustible  store- 
house but  that  it  must  be  treated  properly 
and  that  the  food  requirements  extracted 
yearly  must  be  replaced.  Sour  soils  can 
be  sweetened  by  a  dressing  of  lime  or 
limestone  finely  ground. 

The  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases 
are  demanding  more  attention  annually; 
the  supplies  of  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides and  fertilizers  should  be  purchased 
early  and  when  secured  must  be  applied 
intelligently.  Healthy  plants  withstand 
disease  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  do 
plants  improperly  nourished  or  from  in- 
ferior seed. 

Much  careful  work  has  this  year  been 
done  inspecting  potato  fields  searching 
for  disease  free  potatoes;  seed  selection 
plots  have  also  been  started  and  the  pro- 
duct will  all  be  used  though  it  will  be 
available  in  small  quantities.  Results 
from  proper  fertilization  is  evident  in 
many  fields;  the  impossibility  to  secure 
potash  will  have  to  be  counteracted  in  so 
far  as  possible  by  using  better  seed,  bet- 
ter methods  of  spraying  and  better  cul- 
tivation. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 
The  producers  of  fruit  have  been  and 
are  careful  and  thorough  agriculturists 
and  in  spite  of  the  partial  crop  failure, 
will  continue  to  care  for  their  orchards 
preparatory  to  a  more  favorable  season. 
Fruit  may  not  produce  food  considered 


as  calories  to  the  same  degree  as  do  many 
other  crops,  but  we  have  long  ago  ar- 
rived at  the  point  where  fruit  is  a  ne- 
cessity and  every  fruit  grower  by  care- 
ful orcharding  is  doing  much  to  add,  not 
to  the  food  only,  but  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  generally. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

The  sugar  crop  is  short  and  like  other 
crops  is  harvested  once  a  year  only;  sub- 
stitutes are  not  easily  secured,  conse- 
quently we  must  sacrifice  in  order  the 
more  needy  may  receive  sufficient  to  main- 
tain health  and  vigor.  How  often  is  our 
attention  called  to  the  busy  bee  as  a  model 
of  industry  and  order;  how  few  of  us 
have  seriously  considered  the  part  that 
bees  might  play  in  the  rationing  of  the 
nation?  Honey  is  now  in  great  demand 
and  thousands  of  tons  have  wasted  for 
want  of  gathering;  thousands  of  tons  will 
be  wasted  in  1919  because  time  will  not 
permit  to  secure  colonies  of  bees — it  is 
now  "too  late."  It  is  not  too  late,  however, 
to  prepare  the  existing  colonies  for  the 
coming  winter  in  order  that  next  year, 
if  weather  conditions  permit,  will  be  a 
banner  year  in  honey  production.  The 
farmer  is  unavoidably  a  co-operator  with 
nature,  but  in  this  particular  sufficient 
thought  has  not  been  given  to  the  returns 
that  can  be  made  upon  the  investment  or 
more  would  be  bee-keepers. 

Investigation  by  the  N.  B.  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  this  year  has  re- 
vealed startling  conditions  and  possibil- 
ities; tons  of  honey  were  not  gathered 
by  existing  colonies  because  of  improper 
care  and  conditions  in  the  apiaries;  an 
unusual  interest  was  discovered  on  the 
part  of  the  bee-keeper.  About  500  were 
visited,  instruction  was  offered,  demon- 
stration given  and  all  are  taking  extra 
precautions.  The  Maritime  hold  out  un- 
told opportunities  in  this  branch  and  had 
this  been  seized  years  ago,  the  problem 
of  sugar  shortage  would  have  been  par- 
tially  solved   within   the    Provinces. 

LIVESTOCK. 

The  food  situation  is  serious  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  problem  for  some  time 
after  peace  is  declared  and  must  receive 
careful  consideration  from  every  pro- 
ducer; but  when  the  conclusions  are  ar- 


rived at  and  action  is  taken,  it  must  tend 
toward  the  development  of  general  farm- 
ing, or  in  other  words,  the  live-stock  in- 
terests must  be  carefully  accounted  for 
lest  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be  depleted 
and  crop  yields  be  decreased.  Mixed 
farming  with  live-stock  must  prevail  and 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  Mari- 
times  is  to  gradually  increase  and  im- 
prove the  existing  herds  and  flocks.  Too 
many  scrub  bulls,  stallions  and  rams  are 
in  evidence  in  spite  of  bonuses  offered 
by  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the 
experience  gained  by  thousands  of  breed- 
ers throughout  the  country  at  large. 
Thousands  of -tons  of  meat  are  lost  every 
year  by  the  continued  use  of  scrubs;  the 
animals  marketed  are  very  inferior  when 
they  might  just  as  easily  be  prime;.  In- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  producers 
is  the  principal  reason;  marketing  fa- 
cilities are  not  all  they  should  be,  but  an 
improvement  in  the  stock  offered  will  very 
readily  induce  better  market  conditions. 

TheVe  is  a  sheep  drive  on  throughout 
with  promise  of  reasonable  results; 
farmers  are  keeping  more  ewe  lambs  than 
previously  and  the  demand  for  pure  bred 
rams  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  The 
campaigns  under  way  no  doubt  are  hav- 
ing some  influence,  but  the  high  prices 
of  wool  and  mutton  are  factors  which 
give  very  forcible  assistance.  Importa- 
tions of  foundation  stock  now  being  made 
will  have  much  influence  upon  the  flocks 
in  future  years. 

The  lumbering  and  fishing  interests 
are  very  attractive ;  agriculture  too,  often 
becomes  subservient  to  them,  especially 
when  prices  for  pulp,  cod,  etc.,  soar  to 
almost  unreasonable  heights.  We  would 
not  be  without  these  great  natural  re- 
sources, but  their  presence  very  often 
makes  the  improvement  and  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  quite  difficult.  In- 
terest rises  and  wanes  according  to  the 
price  of  pulp  and  lumber.  A  factor  un- 
known in  the  great  agricultural  sections 
of  Canada  is  introduced  and  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

However,  there  is  a  demand  for  food. 
There  is  a  burden  and  a  responsibility  al- 
ready laid  upon  every  food  producer 
throughout  the  Provinces  and  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  ad- 
ded responsibility. 


Livestock  Farming  Will  Always  Be  the  Best   End  of  the  Work. 


Cost  of  Making  Dairy  Products 

Could  the  Shrewdest  Business  Men  Know  Costs  Any  Better? 


THE  farm  cost  of  producing  farm 
products  cannot  be  figured  out  as 
accurately  as  the  factory  cost  of 
factory  products.  There  are  many  vary- 
ing conditions  and  so  many  factors  that 
cannot  be  computed  that  while  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  or  butterfat  can  be  fairly 
closely  estimated  there  is  always  a  factor 
of  uncertainty  or  estimate  about  it  that 
cannot  be  eliminated. 

The  cost  of  producing  milk  or  butterfat 
from  the  standpoint  of  cost  of  feed  can 
be  fairly  accurately  obtained.  But  the 
food  of  production  is  only  one  factor.  The 
labor  of  production  must  be  estimated. 
Besides  we  give  the  cow  credit  only  for 
the  butterfat  or  milk  she  produces  and 
estimate  that  the  skim  milk  and  the  calf 
and  the  manure  she  produces  will  pay 
for  the  cost  of  labor,  interest  on  invest- 
ment, depreciation,  etc.  Now  in  my  judg- 
ment in  some  instances  these  products  will 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  labor,  in  fact 
much  more  and  in  other  instances  it 
might  be  a  questionable  estimate. 

GETTING    VALUE    OUT    OF    SKIMMILK 

Some  people  do  not  get  much  value  out 
of  their  skimmilk  because  they  do  not 
feed  it  in  connection  with  other  proper 
feeds.  This  by-product  of  the  dairy  is 
an  unbalanced  ration  and  if  not  balanced 
with  the  right  kind  of  food  much  of  its 
value  is  lost.  Then  too  if  fed  to  well 
bred  animals  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  one  can  get  a  greater  value  out  of 


By  W,    H.    Underwood 

it  than  when  it  is  fed  to  unthrifty  scrub 
animals. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  calf.  If  it  is 
well  bred  and  well  born  and  properly  fed 
and  cared  for  it  is  worth  much  more  than 
if  it  is  only  a  scrub  poorly  fed  and  indif- 
ferently cared  for.  Here  again  the  food 
cost  of  butterfat  or  milk  does  not  always 
show  the  correct  cost. 

With  the  manure  the  same  conclusions 
must  be  drawn.  The  value  of  the  manure 
depends  in  part  on  the  ration  fed.  Well 
fed  and  liberally  fed  animals  produce 
manure  superior  as  plant  food  to  those 
that  are  underfed  or  improperly  fed.  We 
can't  get  something  out  of  nothing.  Then 
how  is  this  manure  handled?  There  is 
a  chance  for  a  large  part  of  its  value  (its 
plant  food)  to  be  absolutely  wasted  by 
careless  handling.  And  again  if  it  is 
carefully  preserved  on  what  crops  is  it 
applied  and  how  much  is  used  at  one  ap- 
plication? There  is  a  chance  for  great 
waste  or  loss  for  it  may  be  as  much  of 
an  unbalanced  food  to  the  plant  as  skim- 
milk is  to  the  calf.  If  it  is  unbalanced 
then  it  should  be  balanced  by  adding  the 
plant  food  nutriment  that  is  lacking. 

The  three  above  named  by-products  of 
dairying  may  therefore  be  so  handled 
that  they  do  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  labor 
or  they  may  be  so  handled  to  much  more 
than  pay  the  cost,  consequently  the  food 
cost  of  butterfat  or  milk  may  or  may  not 
represent  the  entire  cost. 

The  cost  of  butterfat  or  of  milk  as  de- 


MEADOW  GRASS  RALEIGH 
the  champion  Jersey  bull  at  the  recent  C.  N.  E.  at  Toronto  and 
owned  by  R.  J.  Fleming  of  Meadow  brook  Farm,  Pickering:.  His 
big-  barns  on  the  farm  were  burned  since  then  with  a  loss  of 
about  $40,000.  Some  of  the  bulls  perished,  but  this  animal  was 
rescued. 


termined  by  the  usual  method  of  keeping 
a  dairy  record  is  in  a  sense  not  the  real 
farm  cost.  It  is  the  cost  where  the  food 
is  charged  to  the  cow  at  market  price. 
And  this  market  price  may  or  may  not 
be  farm  cost  of  the  food.  It  always 
should  be  greater  than  the  farm  cost  else 
the  farm  cost  of  hay  or  grain  is  greater 
than  the  market  price  and  in  these  cases 
the  determined  cost  of  butterfat  or  milk 
by  the  record  is  less  than  the  actual  cost 
If  these  foodstuffs  were  grown  for  less 
than  the  market  price  then  the  determined 
price  as  shown  by  the  record  would  be 
greater  than  the  farm  cost. 

For  instance,  supose  one  grew  some 
oats  on  his  farm  the  past  season  that  cost 
more  than  the  market  price.  These  oats 
should  be  charged  to  the  cows  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
cows  for  him  to  charge  them  at  the  farm 
cost  price  and  when  he  charges  them  at 
the  market  price  the  cost  of  butterfat  or 
milk  will  not  be  the  actual  cost  to  him 
this  year.  And  so  it  is  with  corn  silage 
and  hay.  One  year  the  cost  of  crops 
placed  in  the  silo  or  barn  is  more  per  ton 
than  another  year  and  this  affects  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  products  produced  on 
the  farm. 

The  cost  per  unit  of  different  dairy 
foods  produced  on  the  farm  varies  on 
different  farms.  One  farmer  is  a  better 
farmer  than  his  neighbor.  He  perhaps 
has  a  greater  advantage  in  having  a  bet- 
ter farm.  The  land  has  been  kept  up  in 
crop  producing  power  or  was  originally 
more  fertile.  One  farmer  has  greater 
executive  ability  than  another.  We  find 
this  everywhere  in  all  kinds  of  business. 
Or  one  man  has  a  greater  working  capi- 
tal which  enables  him  to  do  things  on 
time  and  in  the  best  way.  It  takes  work- 
ing capital  to  take  advantage  of  farming 
opportunities  just  as  well  as  it  does  to 
take  advantage  of  other  business  oppor- 
tunities. 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  to  con- 
sider in  the  cost  of  farm  products  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  the  cost  of 
these  products  varies  with  the  season,  the 
land,  methods  of  farming,  etc.,  and  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
ducts can  be  arrived  at  only  by  consider- 
ing a  wide  and  varied  number  of  instances 
for  an  extended  number  of  years. 

CAN'T  FIGURE  COSTS  FROM  ONE  FARM 
If  the  cost  of  products  is  confined  to 
one  farm  there  can  be  no  degree  of  ac- 
curacy from  one  year  or  two  years.  We 
can  tell  what  it  costs  to  produce  butter- 
fat last  year  or  the  year  before  in  our 
herd,  where  the  market  price  of  the  food 
products  is  charged  to  the  cows  and  the 
cows  are  credited  with  the  butterfat  pro- 
duced at  the  market  price.  This  cost 
will  not  be  the  same  in  any  one  year  be- 
cause the  cows  do  not  always  produce  a- 
like  and  other  conditions  are  not  alike. 

Business  men  in  other  callings  often 
criticise  the  farmer  because  he  cannot 
tell  the  cost  of  farm  products.  Some  say 
that  if  other  business  were  run  as  slack- 
so  far  as  knowing  the  cost  of  production 
Continued  on  page  54 
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FIRST  let  me  record  a  couple  of  rea- 
sons for  heartfelt  thankfulness. 
I  am  glad  that  I  am  living  in  the 
country. 

I  am  glad  that  I  had  to  do  the  chores 
this   morning. 

The  cause  of  all  this  thankfulness  and 
gladness  is  that  a  couple  of  things  hap- 
pened yesterday  that  "churned  me  up." 
The  morning  mail  brought  me  a  couple 
of  letters  making  demands  on  me  to  which 
I  was  forced  to  give  attention.  The  first 
was  from  the  president  of  a  Historical 
Society  in  a  neighboring  city.  He  wanted 
me  to  give  a  talk  at  their  next  meeting 
and  being  an  old  friend  he  put  the  matter 
in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  refuse. 
This  recalled  the  fact  that  our  new  Min- 
ister of  Education  proposes  to  stimulate 
the  teaching  of  history  in  our  schools  and 
there  are  some  aspects  of  that  proposal 
that  need  discussion.  Are  we  simply  to 
have  a  further  development  of  that  kind 
of  historical  study  we  have  had  in  the 
past? 

This  history  deals  largely  with  wars 
and  rouses  the  spirit  of  narrow  national- 
ism that  leads  to  further  wars.  In  Car- 
lyle's  phrase  it  is  almost  entireLy  "the 
history  of  great  men."  But  this  is  a  world 
of  common  men  and  if  we  are  to  have  true 
history  in  the  future  it  must  deal  with 
the  actions  and  aspirations  of  common 
men.  It  was  common  men — the  pioneers 
— who  established  freedom  in  this  new 
world  and  now  we  have  armies  of  common 
men  fighting  to  preserve  freedom.  We  are 
told  that  this  is  a  people's  war — a  war 
of  common  men.  In  his  latest  speeches 
President  Wilson  says: 

"The  common  will  of  mankind  has 
been  substituted  for  the  particular  pur- 
poses of  individual  states.  Individual 
statesmen  may  have  started  the  con- 
flict, but  neither  they  nor  their  oppon- 
ents can  stop  it  as  they  please.  It  has 
become  a  people's  war,  and  peoples  of 
all  sorts  and  races,  of  every  degree  of 
power  and  variety  of  fortune  are  in- 
volved in  its  sweeping  processes  of 
change  and  settlement." 

"This  is  a  people's  war,  and  the  peo- 
ple's thinking  constitutes  its  atmosphere 
and  morale,  not  the  predilections  of  the 
drawing  room  or  the  political  consider- 
ations of  the  caucuses." 

"Through  many,  many  channels  I 
have  been  made  aware  what  the  plain, 
struggling,  workaday  folk  are  think- 
ing, upon  whom  the  chief  terror  and 
suffering  of  this  tragic  voar  falls." 

If  you  bear  in  mind  that  President  Wil- 
son, besides  being  the  Chief  Executive  of 
!  a  great  nation  is  also  one  of  the  world's 
most  accomplished  historians,  a  man  who 
has  contributed  many  volumes  to  the  old 
kind  of  history — the  history  of  great  men 
— these  utterances  take  on  a  deep  signifi- 
cance. As  a  historian  he  realizes  that  the 
course  of  history  is  changing.  He  sees 
that  in  the  light  of  this  war  the  histories 
of  the  world  must  be  re- written.  But  there 
has  been  no  time  to  re-write  them  in  the 
nercc  turmoil  of  the  war.  If  we  are  to 
have  more  history  taught  in  our  schools 
ft  must  obviously  be  the  new  history  which 
he  has  foreshadowed.  If  the  destiny  of 
the  world  is  now  in  *he  hands  of  the  com- 
mon men  of  the  world  we  must  know  more 


By  Peter  McArthur 

THERE'S    something    wholesome 
about  Peter's  articles.     He  is 
living  on  a  plane  with  the  everyday 
man.     He  feels  the  genuineness  of 
country  air  and  clear  thinking,  see- 
ing past  the  fandangoes  of  highly 
organized  society — that  is  why  we 
read  him  so  much.     In  this  issue  he 
talks  sanely  about: 
— The  Teaching  of  History. 
— The  Sense  of  the  Common  People. 
— The  Sin  of  Propaganda. 
— The   Gladness   of  Seeing   Wheat 

Grow. 
— The  Wholesomeness  of  Chores.    , 
— Editor. 

about  the  common  men.  A  realization  of 
this  fact  made  me  see  how  futile  it  will  be 
for  me  to  try  to  talk  about  history  to  the 
members  of  a  historical  society  at  the 
present  time.  The  oid  history  is  in  the 
crucible  and  the  new  history  has  not  yet 
been  given  form.  That  was  surely  enough 
to  "churn  me  up." 

ft        $        :jc        $ 

The  other  letter  that  disturbed  me  was 
from  an  old  friend  in  New  York,  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  truest  of  our  poets. 
Caught  up  in  the  wave  of  "propaganda" 
that  is  sweeping  the  world,  he  is  enthusi- 
astically devoting  his  great  talents  to  this 
new  and  somewhat  mysterious  work.  In 
the  news  service  which  he  is  helping  to 
supply  to  the  press  of  the  world  it  is  stat- 
ed that  propaganda  "is  the  deadliest 
weapon  that  a  nation  has  ever  used  since 
this  old  earth  was  born."  If  it  is,  the 
common  people  of  the  world — those  to 
whom  President  Wilson  assumes  that  the 
earth  and  its  wars  belong — should  know 
something  about  it.  We  hear  much  about 
it,  but  even  the  papers  that  are  supposed 
to  be  its  chief  medium  profess  to  be  large- 
ly ignorant  of  it.     When  our  own  Lord 
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Beaverbrook  was  made  Minister  of  Pro- 
paganda in  the  British  Cabinet  Lloyd 
George  stated  that  he  was  given  the  posi- 
tion because  of  the  successful  results  of 
the  propaganda  he  had  put  through  in 
Canada.  So  far  I  have  been  unabie  to 
learn  anything  about  that  propaganda — 
what  it  was  or  what  its  results  were. 
Canadian  papers  were  almost  unanimous 
in  expressing  their  surprise  at  Lloyd 
George's  statement.  They  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  been  done.  Yet  it  was  some- 
thing that  deserved  the  praise  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  This 
suggests  that  propaganda  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  influences  as  secret  treaties, 
secret  diplomacy  and  other  things  that  are 
not  in  high  favor  with  the  common  people. 
If  propaganda  can  be  made  effective  for 
war-winning  it  may  be  equally  effective 
for  other  purposes  not  so  laudable.  Per- 
sonally I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  war  time  that  is 
vastly  overrated.  History  takes  notice  of 
similar  secret  organizations  that  on  an- 
alysis proved  to  be  more  mysterious  than 

They  had  the  Holy  Vehm  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Klu-Klux-Klan  after  the 
American  war.  Both  were  organized  for 
political  propaganda  and  terrorism  and 
both  became  shelters  for  criminal  acti- 
vity. All  crimes  were  attributed  to  them, 
even  though  the  criminals  were  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  organizations.  Twice 
during  the  past  year  I  have  been  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  organizations 
that  professed  to  be  engaged  in  doing  im- 
portant propaganda  work.  In  both  cases 
I  was  moved  to  unhallowed  laughter. 
Their  work  seemed  more  like  the  deadly 
secrets  of  children's  make-believe  games. 
There  was  nothing  about  their  work  that 
would  deserve  the  study  of  such  masters 
of  mob-psychology  as  Le  Bon  or  Boris 
Sidis.  That  there  has  been  a  great  amount 
of  deadly  German  propaganda  is  unques- 
tioned, but  the  immediate  cure  for  it  is 
publicity.  In  the  light  of  public  know- 
ledge it  dies  like  contagious  germs  in  the 
open  sunshine.  By  all  means  let  us  root 
out  all  German  propaganda  and  expose 
it  in  e^ery  way  possible.  But  I  can  see 
no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  indulge 
in  any  counter-propagandas  that  cannot 
bear  the  light  of  the  fullest  publicity.  The 
speeches  of  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George, 
President  Wilson  and  others  are  all  pro- 
paganda of  the  right  kind  and  we  cannot 
have  too  much  of  them.  But  the  secret 
propaganda  that  I  hear  whispered  about 
mysteriously  strikes  me  as  being  material 
for  future  comic  operas — if  they  do  not 
develop  into  somtthh  g  worse.  In  the 
old  comic  operas  conspira+ors  are  all  the 
time  meeting  in  dark  corners  and  con- 
spiring. In  the  operas  of  the  future  we 
shall  probably  have  propagandists  meet- 
ing furtively  and  propagating  something 
— and  the  sum  of  it  all  will  be  iaughter. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  needed  some  of  the 
light  of  publicity  turned  on  our  own  bene- 
ficent propagandas. 

•     *     *     * 

And  now  to  get  back  to  the  statements 
with  which  I  opened  this  article.  /  am 
glad  that  I  am  living  in  the  country  for 
the  fields  around  me  arc  the  pages  of  the 
most  significant  history  that  humanity 
has  ever  known.     Common  men  without 
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leaders  or  great  men  to  direct  them  un- 
dertook the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
forests  and  making  this  new  world  a  fit 
habitation  for  civilized  men.  The  racial 
movement  that  peopled  the  wilderness  was 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  It  was  like  the  movement 
of  the  people  of  Israel  into  their  promised 
land — on  a  scale  many  thousandfold 
greater.  A  multitude  of  common  men  and 
women  made  war  on  nature  and  estab- 
lished homes  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  They  established  a  new  free- 
dom for  the  race  and  to-day  their  sons — 
all  common  men.  led  and  officered  by  com- 
mon men — are  battling  gloriously  so  that 
the  freedom  of  their  fathers  may  endure. 
The  leaders  who  are  emerging  in  this  con- 
flict are  great  common  men  rather  than 
the  common  great  men  who  have  filled 
the  pages  of  past  history.  When  the 
history  of  the  future  is  written,  the  his- 


tory that  we  will  want  taught  in  our 
schools,  it  will  be  the  history  of  the  com- 
mon men  who  led  the  way  into  the  new 
Promised  Land,  and  of  the  brave  boys  who 
are  giving  "their  splendid  youth"  to  de- 
fend Liberty.  We  must  not  let  the  old 
tradition  of  greatness  and  great  men  blind 
us  to  this  fact.  The  true  history  will  make 
the  work  of  the  pioneers  and  of  our  sol- 
diers all  of  one  piece.  It  will  be  a  history 
that  will  give  inspiration  to  every  child 
and  will  touch  the  lips  of  every  teacher 
with  divine  fire.  As  yet  it  is' unwritten 
save  on  the  fields  that  we  till  and  on  the 
battlegrounds  of  Europe.  But  presently 
historians  and  poets  will  recognize  their 
true  theme  and  the  old  histories  of  the 
world  will  become  an  evil  memory. 


Now  for  my  other  reason  for  thankful- 
ness.    I  was  glad  that  I  had  to  do  the 


chores  for  that  brought  me  in  contact  with 
the  work  of  the  farm  and  the  healing  san- 
ity of  Nature.  Sheppy  was  waiting  at 
the  door  to  put  his  cold  nose  in  my  hand 
and  tell  me  that  it  was  time  for  his  break- 
fast. The  turkeys  were  doing  a  lot  of 
politic  gossiping  over  an  ear  of  corn  they 
had  found  and  the  roosters  were  crow- 
ing as  if  they  could  not  express  the  joy 
that  was  in  them.  As  I  looked  over  at  the 
green  wheatfield  I  realized  that  there  was 
a  piece  of  propaganda  of  the  right  kind 
— of  the  kind  that  would  feed  the  bodies 
of  men  with  food  rather  than  poison  their 
minds  with  suspicion.  All  Nature  around 
■me  was  sane  and  healthful  and  divinely 
unconscious  of  man's  wars  and  destructive 
follies.  In  spite  of  the  world  tragedy  that 
is  in  progress  I  could  not  help  quoting: 
"God's  in  his  Heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world." 


Our  Beef  Herds  After  the  War 

Will  They  Pay  When  the  Army  Demands  Cease  to  Come? 

By  Frank  D.  Tomson 


Tttv  nu-^stion  of  permanency  in  the 
beef  industry  is  repeatedly  discussed. 
e  :  c  pa  of  the  beef  grower  is, 
naturally,  that  the  demand  for  beef  will 
be  sufficient  to  hold  the  price  on  a  level 
that  will  insure  fairly  liberal  profits.  The 
prospective  investor  in  beef  making  pro- 
perties surveys  the  field  and  studies  the 
prospects  before  making  his  investment. 
Will  it  continue  to  pay  is  the  question  he 
asks,  for  existing  values  lure  him. 

Upon  an  analysis  of  the  situation  one 
reaches  definite  conclusions.  A  peculiar 
situation  now  affects  the  beef  industry. 
Thousands  of  men  engaged  in  beef  pro- 
duction in  this  country  are  required  to 
go  lightly  on  the  beef  diet  in  conformance 
with  the  government  edict.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  federal  restrictions  is  to  pro- 
vide and  safeguard  an  adequate  supply 
for  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Allies.  The 
evidence  of  a  reduced  available  supply  at 


THE  writer  of  this  article  is  the 
Editor  of  the  Shorthorn  in 
America,  an  illustrated  journal  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  this  popular 
breed  of  cattle,  in  which  it  appeared 
last  issue.  Every  man  who  is  feed- 
ing cattle  will  read  it  with  interest, 
for  while  his  words  are  opinions 
oyily,  they  are  so  convincing  that  the 
?nost  of  us  feel  like  endorsing  fully 
for  Canada  all  he  says  here  about- 
future  demands  for  beef  cattle  and 
breeding  stock  in  the  United  States. 
T>>"  two  countries  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether.— Editor. 

the  source  naturally  inclines  value  up- 
ward. But  recognizing  that  the  situation 
is  abnormal  the  more  one  analyzes  it  and 
the  more  information  that  is  obtained  the 
more  evident  it  becomes  that  this  is  not 
the  result  of  war  alone. 


For  instance  (and  how  often  the  story 
has  been  repeated,  but  may  I  briefly 
refer  to  it  here?)  there  was  the  breaking 
up  of  the  range  herds  and  the  shipping 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  ranch  cattle 
to  the  market  places.  This  was  not  ac- 
complished in  a  day.  It  covered  a  period 
of  years.  How  well  we  remember,  now, 
that  the  market  authorities  and  agricul- 
tural advisers  sent  out  warning  after  j 
warning  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 
diminishing  process.  They  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  there 
would  not  be  cattle  enough  to  go  around. 
But  few  believed  them  and  fewer  still 
heeded  their  warnings.  The  years  slipped 
by.  Thousands  of  trainloads  of  cattle,  i 
very  few  of  which  were  either  of  market- 
able age  or  condition,  were  dumped  on  the 
markets.  While  this  process  was  going 
on  the  tendency  of  the  prices  was  in-' 
evitably  downward. 


' 


A  round-up  of  the  season  near  Calgary,  Alta. 
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A   bunch  of   Eastern   Shorthorns  stable  fed  at   night   with  the  run  of  the  farm  during  the  fall. 


The  warnings  increased.  They  came 
from  numerous  sources.  There  was  a 
general  note  of  alarm  and  a  decisive  and 
concerted  effort  was  made  to  check  the 
depleting  practice  and  to  induce  farmers 
of  the  cornbelt,  cotton  growers  of  the 
south,  who  had  suffered  from  the  ravages 
of  the  boll  weevil,  and  farmers  in  the  New 
England  and  Atlantic  states,  whose  farms 
had  shown  a  continuous  decline  in  fer- 
tility, to  engage  in  beef  raising. 

This  effort,  to  an  extent,  was  effective. 
The  farmers  appealed  to  were  stimulated 
not  so  much  by  a  patriotic  motive  as  by 
the  profits  assured.  The  constructive 
movement  was  getting  under  way,  but  all 
of  this  time  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  increasing  and  the  production 
of  cattle  made  very  slight  gains,  if  any. 

Then  came  the  war  and  with  it  a  foreign 
demand  for  our  products  of  many  classes 
and  our  meats  in  larger  quantities.  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States  began  to 
speed  up.  The  manufacturing  industries 
called  for  workers.  As  the  call  became 
more  insistent,  the  wages  became  more 
attractive.  With  the  increased  wages  the 
purchasing  power  and  inclination  of  the 
wage  earner  grew.  And  what  was  the 
result?  The  consumption  of  meats  here 
at  home  increased  and  increased  rapidly 
— to  such  an  extent  in  fact  that  our  ex- 
ports did  not  reach  the  volume  that  the 
demand  abroad  required.  This  necessi- 
tated the  warring  countries  to  draw  the 
more  heavily  upon  their  own  meat-pro- 
ducing stocks,  and  we  are  officially  in- 
formed that  the  numbers  of  meat-produc- 
ing animals  in  these  nations  have  been 
very  greatly  reduced. 

Then  came  our  own  declaration  of  war 
and  the  urgent  request  that  meatless  days 
be  recognized.  The  response  has  been 
general,  but  the  evidence  of  increased 
home  consumption  is  not  lacking.  The 
earning  power  of  the  individuals  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  many  who 
before  were  obliged  to  rigidly  limit  their 
table  expenditures  are  now  able  to  grat- 
ify their  appetites  and  feel  justified  in 
so  doing  by  the  need  of  increased  energy. 

This  in  brief  sums  up  the  situation  to 
date,  and  the  most  natural  query  is 
whether  the  future  is  sufficiently  inviting 
to  encourage  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to  grow  beef.  There  is  an  interes- 
ting fact  in  connection   with   this  war: 


Soldiers  abroad  by  the  thousands,  yes 
millions,  are  being  furnished  a  meat  diet 
regularly  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
With  this  practice  are  developed  appetites 
that  Anil  have  to  be  satisfied  in  the  years 
that  follow  the  war.  So  a  demand  has 
been  created  and  established  through  this 
channel. 

Another  thing:  I  have  noted  that  every 
authority  who  has  given  expression  to  his 
views  in  connection  with  the  war  and  the 
period  that  will  follow  has  stated  with 
varying  emphasis  that  the  several  years 
of  reconstruction  will  be  of  a  most  active 
and  prosperous  character;  that  the  call 
for  workers  of  all  classes  will  be  so  great 
as  to  insure  employment  to  all  who  are 
capable,  with  high  wages  an  inevitable 
incident. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  beef 
consumption  here  in  our  own  land  would 
be  much  greater  were  it  not  for  the  food 
conservation  programme.  And  who  is  so 
blind  that  he  fails  see  that  we  respond 
to  this  programme  with  greater  cheerful- 
ness because  the  prevailing  prices  are 
well-nigh  prohibitive.  It  seems  quite  ap- 
parent that  if  the  prices  we  pay  over 
the  counter  for  beef  and  other  meats 
were  reduced  twenty  per  cent.,  or  there- 
about, the  consumption  of  meat  normally 
would  increase  something  like  fifty  per 
cent.  I  am  not  attempting  to  be  pain- 
fully accurate  in  this  assertion,  but  I  hes- 
itate to  think  that  any  other  comparison 
would  come  any  nearer  to  the  actual  sit- 
uation. 

If  this  war  continues  we  may  look  for 
meatless  days  to  become  more  frequent. 
But  when  the  war  is  over  and  meatless 
days  are  no  more,  when  the  prices  settle 
just  a  little,  how  eagerly  we  will  antici- 
pate those  juicy  steaks  and  roasts  which 
we  now  forego.  Home  consumption  will 
certainly  expand,  for  we  will  feel  justi- 
fied in  satisfying  our  appetites. 

There  is  a  phase  of  the  matter  that 
is  not  generally  referred  to,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  is  one  that  vitally  concerns 
the  future  trade  possibilities.  It  is  this: 
The  farmer  has  the  opportunity  to  sell  his 
cattle  to-day  at  prices  that  he  has  never 
been  able  to  obtain  before.  He  reads  the 
quotations  and — meditates.  The  cattle 
buyer  calls  to  him  from  the  road  and  he 
— listens.  It  sounds  like  prosperity.  He 
counsels    with    his    wife    and    she    urges 


him  to  dispose  of  as  many  of  the  herd 
as  he  can  spare  and  not  work  so  hard 
during  the  winter.  She  reminds  him  that 
he  can  sell  his  corn  from  more  money  than 
he  ever  obtained  for  it  before;  that 
Smith's  folks  sold  their  hay  for  $27  per 
ton.  And  her  husband  admits  that  he  has 
thought  of  that.  If  they  have  a  mortgage, 
the  wife  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  sell  the  stock  and  the  feed  and  get 
out  of  debt.  If  they  have  no  mortgage  the 
husband  intimates  that  it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  deal  to  reduce  the  stock,  considering 
what  he  could  get  for  the  corn  and  the 
hay,  and  try  and  buy  the  eighty  that  joins 
them,  for  he  reasons  that  land  which 
doesn't  seem  to  have  advanced  much  as 
yet  is  certain  to  go  higher. 

In  other  words,  the  inducements  to  sell 
were  never  so  great,  and  it  requires  some 
courage  and  a  good  deal  of  optimism  to 
refrain  from  cashing  in  under  the  present 
attractive  market  conditions.  Many  are 
yielding  to  the  alluring  temptation  and 
are  converting  their  livestock  and  their 
farm  crops  into  cash.  Can  you  blame 
them?  It  is  the  great  opportunity  that 
they  have  hoped  for  during  the  years 
thev  have  toiled. 

The  winter  losses  of  1916,  '17  and  '18 
in  the  mountain  and  grazing  country 
were  exceedingly  heavy.  The  one  consol- 
ation was  that  the  hides  on  the  cattle 
lost  yielded  a  cash  return,  in  many  cases, 
equal  to  the  prevailing  prices  of  a  few 
years  before  for  the  entire  animal.  Out 
in  the  plains  country  this  past  summer 
and  last  year,  a  drought  prevailed  that 
surpassed  in  its  extent  and  losses  any 
previous  drought  experienced  during  the 
past  decade  or  more.  What  happened? 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  were 
rushed  to  market  in  a  depleted  condition 
and  sold  for  only  a  fraction  of  what  they 
would  have  commanded  could  they  have 
grown  out  and  finished.  They  have  been 
largely  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  so  it  is  that  tremendous  numbers 
of  cattle  that  would  have  been  available 
under  ordinary  conditions  for  breeding 
purposes  have  gone  to  the  slaughter. 

Here  is  still  another  angle :  Information 
is  current  that  in  the  British  Isles  the 
government  decreed  that  approximately 
30,000,000  acres  of  pastures  and  meadows 
hitherto  untouched  by  the  plow  must  be 
Continued  on  page  52 


Canning  For  the  Red  Cross 

The  Work  of  the  Women's  Institute  and  Red  Cross  Canning  Kitchens  in  Ontario 

By    Ethel    M.    Chapman 


The  work  of  the  Women's  Institutes  and  Red  Cross  canning  centres  is  one  of  the  year's  outstanding 
features  of  women's  patriotic  work.  A  visit  to  all  the  centres  except  Echo  Place  which  was  not  yet  running  in 
the  middle  of  September  not  only  gave  every  indication  that  the  objective  of  one  million  pounds  of  home- 
canned  treats  would  be  sent  to  Canadian  boys  in  overseas  hospitals  before  Christmas,  but  revealed  the 
promise  of  other  things  in  the  days  to  come.  The  women  who  give  their  time  here  have  found  the  right 
idea  of  service — to  keep  tirelessly  and  faithfully  at  a  necessary  work  after  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  and  it 
sometimes  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  personal  inconvenience.  With  this  the  yare  looking  ahead.  Every- 
where they  say,  "We  have  been  thinking  of  what  we  can  do  with  the  'centre'  when  the  need  of  the  Red  Cross 
Canning  is  over."    We  may  look  fonvard  to  some  fine  community  developments  from  this  movement. 


w 


HERE 
there  are 
women 
there  seems  to  al- 
ways be  a  way.  In 
the  first  year  of  the 
war  when  the  Red 
Cross  Society  was 
plunged  without 
preparation  o  r 

warning  into  a  mul- 
titude of  new 
problems,  one  of 
their  incidental  re- 
sponsibilities was 
to  supply  fruit  for 
Canadian  boys  in 
the  overseas  hos- 
pitals. A  soldier 
drilling  hard  or 
fighting  in  the  open 
thrives  on  army 
fare;  a  sick  or 
wounded  man  lying 
in  a  hospital  needs 
other  things  which 
the  War  Depart- 
ment does  not  fur- 
nish. They  must 
come  from  the  people  at  home. 

The  Red  Cross  sent  an  appeal  to  the 
housewives  of  Canada  to  contribute 
canned  fruit  from  their  cellars  and  the 
response  was  generous.  From  Vancou- 
ver to  Halifax,  shipments  poured  into 
the  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  but  it  was 
a   difficult  collection   to  handle.        There 


Even   the   Fruit  Kitchen's  packing  cases  are  used  in   the  Hospitals 


was,  naturally,  no  uniformity  in  either 
material  or  containers.  A  further 
trouble  was  that  a  lot  of  the  fruit  had 
spoiled  in  transit;  fruit  that  will  keep 
very  well  on  a  cellar  shelf  will  not  al- 
ways stand  the  churning  about  in  ship- 
ping. Sometimes,  too,  it  was  packed  in 
barrels  of  sawdust,  and  when  it  arrived 


and  endlessly 


the  sawdust  wa 
on  top  and  the  jars 
in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  broken. 
One  shipment  had 
to  be  thrown  over- 
board in  the  harbor 
at  St.  John's  and 
the  Red  Cross  had 
paid  sixty  dollars 
in  shipping  expen- 
ses. Something 
had  to  be  done. 

So  the  idea  of  a 
"Fruit  Kitchen" 
was  evolved.  This 
is  a  story  in  itself, 
for  the  scheme  was 
not  launched  with- 
out difficulties.  The 
plan  however,  has 
proved  most  work- 
able^— partly  be- 
cause the  plan  was 
good,  partly  be- 
cause the  people 
who  have  under- 
taken the  work 
have  been  untiring 
faithful. 


THE    first 
Hamilton. 


'Kitchen"  was  opened  at 
A  public-spirited  citizen 
donated  the  building,  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety put  in  the  equipment,  farmers  in 
the  surrounding  district  gave  generous 
supplies  of  fruit  and  the  local  people  de- 


The   Canning  Centre  has  been  set   up   in   a   cheese  factory   at  Mapleton 


The   Market   House   has   been   turned   into  a   Canning   Centre   at   Barrie 
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Operations   in   the   new   wing   of   the   Parkhill   Centre 


vised  ways  of  their  own  to  raise  money 
to  buy  more,  a  man  with  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  canning,  but  considerable 
knowledge  of  chemistry  undertook  to  su- 
pervise the  cooking  and  the  women  of 
the  churches  throughout  the  city 
volunteered  their  services  to  do 
anything  from  peeling  fruit  to 
mopping  the  floor.  It  was  a  new 
kind  of  "war  work."  You 
couldn't  go  out  to  do  it  in  an 
afternoon  gown;  it  was  dirty, 
back-aching  work,  but  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  women  hasn't 
shown  signs  of  weakening  yet. 
Most  of  them  signed  up  for  cer- 
tain hours  on  certain  days, 
some,  whose  duties  at  home  were 
very  heavy,  dropped  in  when- 
ever they  could,  but  in  an  emer- 
gency all  rules  were  broken.  At 
six  o'clock  one  Saturday  even- 
ing a  shipment  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred baskets  of  peaches  arrived 
at  the  station.  The  men  said 
"We'll  put  them  in  cold  storage 
till  Monday  morning."  The  wo- 
men said  "Half  of  them  will  be 
spoiled  by  Monday  Morning. 
We'll  can  them  to-night."  By 
eight  o'clock  there  were  one- 
hundred-and-twenty-five  wo-  , 
men  at  the  Kitchen  and  the 
peaches  were  canned  by  five 
o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  people  at  Hamilton  had  a  lot  of 
experimental  problems  to  work  out.  They 
had  to  put  in  an  equipment  large  enough 
to  turn  out  the  work  quickly,  but  they 
had  to  remember  that  they  were  dealing 
with  voluntary  labor — they  couldn't  set 
up  a  standard  canning  factory.  They 
had  offered  to  repack  for  overseas  ship- 
ment any  home-canned  fruit  sent  to 
them  and  sometimes  this  had  not  been 
perfectly  sterilized  and  the  churning 
about  in  its  journey,  to  the  Kitchen  had 
left  it  on  the  verge  of  spoiling;  this  they 
cooked  over  and  made  into  jam.  Small 
donations  of  several  varieties  of  fruit 
were  constantly  coming  in  and  in  order 
to  make  use  of  everything  they  began 
making  combination  jellies,  the  fame  of 
which  has  spread  widely  in  overseas  hos- 
pitals. Another  difficulty  was  that  even 
third  and  fourth  grade  fruit  was  some- 
times sent  in;  they  couldn't  waste  any- 
thing so  they  sorted  over  and  prepared 
what  no  canning  factory  with  paid  hands 
could  afford  to  take  care  of. 

The  women  found  ample  compensation, 
however,  in  seeing  the  cases  of  their  pro- 
ducts shipped  out  by  the  carload,  and  in 
the  letters  of  appreciation  coming  back 
from  the  men  in  the  hospitals.  Then  in 
January,  1918,  the  Kitchen  burned  down. 


They  were  running  full  force  at  the  time 
making  apple  jelly  and  had  six  carloads 
of  fruit  on  hand.  This  was  transferred  to 
the  government  factory  at  Vineland, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 


Checking  up  after   a   day's  work   in   the   Guelph 
Kitchen 

been  turned  over  entirely  to  canning  fruit 
for  the  army;  and  the  Hamilton  people 
turned  their  attention  to  rebuilding.  The 
proposition  was  not  so  difficult  this  time 
because  the  Kitchen  had  become  popular 
— and  when  they  put  in  the  new  equip- 
ment  they    enlarged    and    improved    the 


plant  so  that  now  when  you  step  inside, 
the  general  impression  is  a  maze  of  flap- 
ping belts  and  a  whirr  of  machinery,  and 
the  women  in  their  bungalow  aprons, 
working  in  the  steam  from  the  boiling 
kettles  may  have  come  down  from  the 
Avenue  in  their  limousines,  but  to  the 
casual  observer  they  might  be  just  so 
many  factory  girls  operating  at  top 
speed.  The  new  Kitchen  opened  the  sec- 
ond week  of  August.  Five  weeks  later 
it  had  turned  out  nearly  6,500  gallons  of 
canned  fruit  and  jelly  and  over  4,000 
plum  puddings.  It  is  one  of  the  objec- 
tives to  get  40,000  plum  puddings,  worth 
two  dollars  each,  over  to  the  Canadian 
soldiers  before  Christmas. 

In  the  meantime,  another  canning  fac- 
tory on  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Vine- 
land    had  been    operating  for  the    Red 
Cross.     Before  the  war  this  had  been  en- 
tirely an  experimental  plant.     In  1915  an 
equipment  was  put  in  to  put  up  canned 
fruit  and  jams  for  the  army;  the  gov- 
ernment was  buying  this  to   send  over- 
seas anyway,  and  it  might  as  well  run  its 
own  plant,  hire  local  labor,  and  turn  out 
the  finest  possible  standard  pro- 
duct.    For   two   years  the  gov- 
ernment looked  after  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fruit;  now  it  is  all 
sent    through    the    Red    Cross. 
Last  year  this  factory  put  up 
100,000   gallons,   running   eight 
weeks      straight      through      on 
peaches     and     working    twenty 
nights  and  three  Sundays.  Later 
when    the   women    took    up    the 
canning  centre   movement,   this 
factory  stood  as  a  model.       The 
man  in  charge  had  worked  out 
a   practical,   efficient   equipment 
and  he  was  ready  to  give  the  wo- 
men the  value  of  his  experience 
in  equipping  their  smaller  Kit- 
chen.    He   had   tested   out   for- 
mulae for  jams  and  syrups  and 
he  knew  just  what  was  the  best 
standard    product    for    sending 
overseas,    though    speaking    of 
some  of  the  "specials"  concocted 
in  the  womens'  Kitchens  he  said  : 
"Men    can   fit    up   an    efficient 
plant,  be  sure  of  a  uniform  re- 
sult, and  rush  through  a  lot  of 
stuff,    but   it   doesn't   have   the 
quality  the  women  get." 

Last  summer  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Red  Cross  offered  a 
joint  proposition  to  the  Womens'  Insti- 
tutes of  Ontario.  If  the  women  in  any 
centre  would  undertake  to  carry  the 
Continued  on  page  62 


The   New   Hamilton    Kitchen    might   almost   be  taken    for   a    regular   factory 
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Editorial 


A  LIAR  is  not  believed  now  when  he  tells  the  truth. 

ARE  you  preparing  your  live  stock  for  the  after-the-war  de- 
mands? 

IT  IS  just  one  fight  after  another.  If  it  is  not  a  German  it  is 
a  germ. 

THE  farmerette  has  come  through  the  experience  generally  to 
her  credit. 

IS  FROSTED  corn  as  good  as  the  untouched  corn  for  the  silo? 
What  are  your  experiences? 

THE  silo  means  a  pile  of  work  just  now  but  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment every  day  of  the  Winter. 

TAKE  care  of  your  vineyards,  for  Europe  may  want  our  grapes 
faster  than  we  can  supply  them. 

MAKE  your  farm  paper  more  helpful  to  the  other  fellow  by 
sending  in  your  experience  or  your  visions  to  the  editor. 

THE  wild  boar  is  on  the  run  for  the  jungles  of  Prussia.  Our 
dollars  will  send  him  there  to  stay  forever.    Buy  Victory  Bonds. 

NOW  is  the  time  when  we  will,  en  joy  our  lighting  and  water 
systems  on  the  farm.  Once  owned,  never  without,  is  the  unani- 
mous result. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  told  the  Germans  that  Kaiserism 
must  go  and  Canadian  farmers  are  glad  that  there  is  such  a 
man  in  America  as  Wilson. 

BE  CAREFUL  in  your  personal  habits  and  don't  worry.  This 
advice  given  to  people  in  their  fight  against  the  Spanish  Flu 
surely  is  a  good  thing  all  the  time. 


PERHAPS  the  city  man  cannot  understand  the  joy  of  seeing 
a  calf  grow,  a  colt  develop  or  a  straight  furrow,  yet  there  is 
a  peculiar  quality  of  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  that  more  than 
pays  him  for  his  work. 

THE  Breeders'  Gazette  likens  a  Victory  Bond  to  a  good  animal 
that  yields  a  good  offspring  twice  a  year,  requires  no  extra  care 
in  the  barns,  and  after  ten  or  twenty  years  sells  for  as  much 
as  we  gave  for  it.  Why  not  buy  such  an  animal? 

1'UTS  IT  UP  TO  HOTELMEN. 

\/IR.  VAN  VLEET,  manager  of  the  Tractor  Demonstration 
J-*A  recently  at  Cobourg,  in  writing  to  Farmers'  Magazine 
blames  the  hotelmen  of  Cobourg  for  the  extortionate  charges 
that  were  made.  He  understood  that  the  charges  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  lodging  should  be  $1.25  per  day 
with  meals  at  regular  rates. 

"It  certainly  was  the  most  outrageous  deal  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  known,"  said  Mr.  Van  Vleet. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  hotelmen  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Cobourg  to  say  something. 


WHERE  DOES  THE  MONEY  COME  FROM? 
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rPHE   Treasury  of  Canada  gets  its  funds  from  the  peop 
*■     These   funds  come  from   indirect  taxes  and   from   direi 
taxes.     Extra  expenditures,  like  that  demanded  by  the  grea' 
war,  put  an  added  strain  on  the  nation  which  must  be  met  by 
loans  from  some  one. 

Already  one  Victory  Loan  has  been  raised  in  Canada  besides 
a  few  private  loans,  and  now  the  time  is  coming  to  get  more 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  work.  Fortunately  Canadians  have 
enjoyed  a  crop  year  of  exceptional  returns  and  the  call  for 
funds  from  Ottawa  will  find  a  rush  of  dollars  to  the  capital 
as  one  way  of  pushing  this  unscrupulous  enemy  back  to  where 
he  belongs  and  to  a  position  where  he  can  never  again  take  our 
boys  and  turn  the  world  into  a  veritable  hell.  Be  ready  for  the 
call  with  your  best  possible  endeavor  in  the  matter  of  dollars. 

KEEP   FAITH    IN    YOUR   FARM. 

T7ARMERS  of  Canada  are  situated  in  a  position  relative  to 
^  the  world's  needs  in  all  lines,  that  ought  to  stimulate  every- 
one to  put  forward  his  best  endeavors  to  produce  the  highest 
grade  of  article  he  can.  Be  we  mixed  farmers,  grain  special- 
ists, animal  feeders,  purebred  breeders,  dairymen,  orchardists, 
or  gardeners,  our  productions  are  for  the  feeding  of  the  world, 
and  our  business  as  such  the  most  honorable  this  old  w6rld  can 
give.  A  delight  to  serve  will  evoke  in  the  true  farmer  that 
determination  to  put  his  best  foot  forward  in  producing  goods 
the  inferior  of  none  in  the  world.  Canadian  wheat  stands  al- 
ready at  the  apex  of  the  world's  estimation.  Canadian  beef 
and  pork  is  very  close  to  that  position.  Canadian  cheese  has 
thus  been  recognized  for  some  time.  Our  apples  and  other 
fruits  before  the  war  were  pushing  their  peculiar  excellencies 
into  the  palates  of  all  transoceanic  peoples.  Recently  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  Europe  will  call  for  Canadian  purebred 
animals  to  replace  the  devastations  of  war.  Geo.  Lane's  ranch 
in  Alberta  has  just  shipped  a  carload  of  Percheron  horses  to 
Great  Britain.  Holland  has  been  looking  at  our  Holsteins.  For 
some  time  the  United  States  has  been  picking  up  our  best  Short- 
horns. In  fact  the  opportunity  in  Canada  for  purebred  stock 
raising  is  one  that  ought  to  enthuse  every  young  man  into  devot- 
ing his  talents  to  the  production  of  the  best  in  his  line.  And  to 
this  end  the  seed  stock  is  of  first  importance.  Whether  we 
deal  in  one  breed  or  another,  this  observation  carries.  The  best 
is  none  too  good  and  price  should  by  no  means  be  the  first  con- 
sideration in  any  purchase.  The  rewards  are  sure  to  come  to 
the  man  who  diligently  and  patiently  pursues  his  work  and 
ideals. 

Just  now,  when  the  reconstruction  is  looming  up,  a  call  to 
better  ideals  in  farming  would  make  a  very  satisfying  slogan 
indeed.  Every  farm  in  every  concession  of  every  township  or 
range  throughout  our  big  Canadian  land  should  feel  the  spell 
of  this  call.  Keep  faith  in  your  country.  Love  your  business. 
Produce  the  highest  class  of  animals  or  field  product  possible, 
and  make  the  name  of  the  Canadian  farmer  equal  in  worth  to 
the  valor  of  the  boys  who  stormed  Vimy  or  occupied  Cambrai. 


I 


Stopping  the  Threshers'  Wastes 

How  the  U.S.  Food  Board  Saved  the  Country  Much  Wheat  from  the 

Straw  Stacks. 


WHEN  it  comes  to  conserving  the 
national  resources,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  attention  should 
:be  directed  to  the  work  of  the  threshing 
outfits  on  our  farms.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  inexperienced  men,  and  careless 
operators  have  allowed  bushels  and  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  go  over,  into  the  straw 
stacks  of  the  country  where  this  valuable 
food  for  man  and  beast  is  practically  lost. 
The  only  safeguard  against  such  losses 
that  has  been  applied  is  the  watchfulness 
of  the  farmer  who  held  up  his  gang  until 
the  waste  of  grain  was  checked.  And  even 
then  he  had  no  knowledge  or  guarantee 
that  the  machine  itself  was  properly 
equipped  to  handle  all  kinds  of  grain  in 
the  most  thorough  way. 

Careless  men  often  paid  little  attention 
to  the  separator  until  something  became 
loose,  or  so  many  teeth  floated  away  from 
the  concaves  or  cylinder  that  the  too  glar- 
ing carelessness  produced  a  protest  from 
the  farmer  who,  too  often  in  these  busy 
times,  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  too  inde- 
pendent hired  help. 

Especially  with  the  threshing  of  Mar- 
quis wheat  is  this  waste  of  grain  almost 
a  scandal  in  Canada.  This  grain  lies 
tight  inside  the  ear  of  the  wheat  head, 
and  it  takes  almost  corrugation  to  thresh 
it  all  from  the  straw.  The  ordinary  self- 
feeding  machines,  with  their  great  speed 
and  the  insane  rush  for  getting  a  job 
done  have  contributed  to  the  waste.  In  the 
old  hand-feeding  days  the  feeder  would 
hold  the  sheaf  just  a  second  to  enable  the 
heads  to  be  thoroughly  threshed  out  be- 
fore the  straw  went  through  with  its  char- 
acteristic hum.  So  that  with  the  self- 
feeding  devices  on  our  threshing  machines 
it  is  most  essential  that  there  be  no  teeth 
out,  nor  no  crowding  of  the  sheaves.  The 
skill  of  the  man  on  the  feeding  table  is 
everything,  and  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
business  where  less  teaching  and  explain- 
ing to  green  hands  is  done.  The  fresh 
man  serves  on  and  learns  to  do  the  job 
as  instinct  or  bullheadedness  leads. 

The  United  States  with  its  characteris- 
tic thoroughness    saw  early  last  year  the 
need  for  some  action  along  this  line    if 
the  big  billion-bushel  wheat  crop  was  to 
be  saved  in  its  entirety.     From  the  big 
wheat  fields  of  Kansas  to  the  last  stook- 
ings  of  Montana  was  one  continuous  suc- 
cession of  wheat  threshings.     The  story 
I  of  what  they  did  was  told  me  at  the  recent 
I  Cobourg  Tractor  Demonstration  by  J.  C. 
|  Walsh,   chief  of  the   thresher   assistants 
organized  under  the  U.  S.  Food  Board,  a 
.  man   from   whose    efforts    thousands   of 
|  bushels  of  grain  have  been  saved  to  the 
Allies,    and    for    the    American    farmers' 
i  pockets.  The  plan  of  operation  was  unique 
and  it  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  farm- 
;  ers   and    eventually   of   the  threshermen 
themselves  as  well  as  putting  it  up  to  the 
j  manufacturers  to  see  to  it  that  they  did 
i  something  more  than  ship  machines  out 
of  their  ffiftories. 

I     In  the  United  States  on  May  1st  last 
ithe  Grain  Thresher  Division  of  the  Fed- 
leral  Agricultural   Department  estimated 
ithat  there  were  115  000  threshing:  machine 
outfits  in  the  United  States.     In  under- 
taking to  plan  a  campaign  for  the  saving 
of  grain,  their  first  job  was  to  get  the 
threshermen   to   overhaul    the    machines. 


By  F.  C.  Mackenzie 

Then  they  proceeded  to  organize  the  grain 
threshers.  In  the  beginning  a  committee 
was  formed  in  each  county — a  representa- 
tive of  the  Food  Administration,  the 
county  agent,  who  is  virtually  the  same  as 
our  District  Representatives,  and  six 
threshermen.  These  eight  made  a  survey 
of  the  county.  They  sent  their  informa- 
tion on  to  the  State  Food  Administration 
and  they  undertook  to  notify  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  various  machines  of  the  need 
for  repairs  and  for  any  adjustments  that 
ought  to  be  made. 

The  result  was  that  the  thresher  manu- 
facturers called  a  conference  at  Chicago 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all  interested 
ones  in  the  work. 

Then  followed  the  idea  of  organizing 
a  group  of  threshermen's  assistants,  who 
were  really  inspectors,  to  have  their  head- 
quarters at  Minneapolis  with  Mr.  Walsh 
as  chief. 

He  arranged  at  once  to  bring  all  the 
experienced  threshermen  of  60  years  and 
over  to  that  city,  where  a  school  was  start- 
ed in  the  plant  of  the  Indianapolis  Manu- 
facturing Co.  where  they  had  access  to 
machines  run  by  steam  or  gasoline,  and 
where  they  trained  for  one  week.  They 
met,  talked,  interchanged  ideas,  learned 
all  the  mechanical  whims  of  the  machines. 
Any  men  who  were  rejected  were  given 
their  full  fares,  and  a  selection  of  25  men 
was  made,  and  these  were  sent  south 
ahead  of  the  harvest  to  work  north  as 
the  harvest  line  advanced.  Many  men 
volunteered  to  do  the  work  free  of  all 
charge,  but   the   ordinary   man   received 

Farmers'    Is    Popular 

Flesherton,  Ontario 
/  have  been  travelling  over  Ontario 
this  past  fortnight  and  find  expressions 
everywhere  about  the  way  Farmers 
Magazine  is  coming  into  prominence. 
Your  last  issue  was  certainly  a  hummer. 
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$125  per  month  and  his  expenses.  They 
visited  the  threshers,  advised,  made  sug- 
gestions and  reported  any  trouble  to  the 
Food  Administration.  This  stir  began 
to  create  notice,  and  many  localities  took 
action  themselves  in  the  matter.  At  Aber- 
deen, South  Dakota,  3,000  threshermen 
met  together  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  State  Administration.  Then  the  coun- 
ties became  enthused  and  formed  local 
committees.  At  these  meetings  the  thresh- 
ermen signed  a  pledge  card  agreeing  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  conserve  grain 
by  influencing  their  men  to  handle  sheaves 
carefully,  delivering  them  to  the  sepa- 
rator in  good  order,  and  not  to  thresh 
grain  not  fully  matured.  They  were  also 
to  use  a  canvas  under  the  self-feeder  to 
catch  all  loose  grain.  Farmers  were  re- 
quired to  provide  tight  wagons  for  haul- 
ing the  grain  away  and  these  wagons 
swept  out  each  time  at  the  delivery  sta- 
tion. 

Where  a  couple  of  scoops  of  wheat  per 
load  were  saved,  one  can  easily  see  what 
a  great  total  would  be  added  to  America's 
food.  Besides  the  canvas  saved  fully  ten 
bushels  a  day. 

Farmers  were  asked  to  rake  their  fields 
also.  Reports  from  many  parts  showed 
that  immense  savings  were  made.  In  Kan- 
sas particularly  did  this  amount  to  a  big 
saving.  One  man  in  Oklahoma  estimated 
that  the  savings  in  one  county  amounted 
to  300,000  bushels. 

Makes  Each  Thresher  Assist 

The  thresher  went  at  the  work  with  a 
good  deal  of  hearty  co-operation.  They 
each  had  a  certificate  making  them  a  part 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  Blan- 
ket tests  were  made  of  each  threshing  ma- 
chine in  operation.  That  is,  a  canvas  was 
placed  under  the  discharge  end  of  the 
wind  stacker  to  catch  all  grain  going 
over  during  the  time  the  machine  was 
registering  two  and  a  half  bushels  of 
grain.  This  was  winnowed  to  determine 
the  wastage.  If  a  pint  was  shown,  it  was 
perhaps  considered  unavoidable.  If  two 
Continued  on  page  51 


One  style  of  Tractor  that  does  good   plowing  and  has  belt  power  to  thresh. 


Power  Belts— Particularly  Leather 
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There's  a  Wrong  Side  and  a  Right  Side  to   Belting 


BELTS  are  a  very  important  item 
in  the  list  of  farm  machinery  and 
accessories  and,  while  they  belong 
near  the  top  of  the  list  as  far  as  import- 
ance is  concerned,  they  probably  get  as 
much  abuse  as  anything,  if  not  a  little 
more.  Leather  belts  seem  to  get  more 
abuse  than  any  other  kind  although  I 
don't  know  why,  unless  it's  because  they 
should  have  the  most  care,  particularly 
now  that  they  are  so  hard  to  get  and 
leather  is  needed  in  so  many  places. 

A  belt  is  a  means  for  conveying  power 
from  one  machine  to  another  or  between 
two  parts  of  the  same  machine  and  every 
inch  that  a  pulley  slips  in  a  belt  is  that 
much  power  lost.  No  engine  on  the  mar- 
ket can  deliver  to  another  machine  its 
rated  amount  of  power  if  some  of  its 
energy  is  used  up  in  driving  a  slipping 
belt.  It's  just  the  same  idea  as  using  a 
pump  which  is  capable  of  delivering  5 
gals,  of  water  a  minute  to  fill  a  50  gallon 
tank.  It  should  fill  the  tank  in  10  minutes 
but  it  can't  do  it  if  the  pipe  from  the 
pump  to  the  tank  has  a  hole  in  it  and 
leaks  1  gal.  every  minute. 

The  belts  shown  in  the  tractor  belt  work 
should  not  slip  very  much  for  they  are 
long  and  a  long  belt  always  hangs  to  the 
pulleys  better  than  a  short  one  on  account 
of  its  weight,  but  even  long  belts  will  slip 
enough  to  make  a  preacher  swear  if  they 
aren't  taken  care  of. 

By  the  time  this  gets  into  print,  your 
threshing  will  probably  all  be  done  so  we 
won't  talk  about  thresher  belts  just  now, 
but  specialize  on  the  much  abused  leather 
belt.  Leather  belts  are  just  like  stories, 
they  have  two  sides,  one  is  the  hair  side 
and   the  other  the  flesh   side.     Farmers 


By    R.    D.    A.    Drummond 

probably  know  that  the  hair  side  of  a 
piece  of  leather  is  the  smooth  side,  if 
you  didn't,  you  know  it  now. 

don't  put  the  best  outside 

When  you  look  at  a  belt  on  a  machine, 
it  naturally  looks  as  if  the  smooth  side 
would  be  the  outside,  principally  because 
most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  the 
best  of  everything  on  the  outside,  but  this 
is  as  wrong  as  smoking  cigarettes  behind 
the  train  or  keeping  the  baby  quiet  with 
cigar  butts.  The  side  of  the  belt  that  goes  • 
next  the  pulley  is  the  side  that  does  the 
work  and  the  hair  side  of  a  hide  is  the  one 
that  is  intended  to  wear,  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  lot  more  sore  shoulders  on 
horses. 

There  is  a  proper  way  to  use  a  leather 
belt.  The  more  surface  there  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  pulley,  the  more  grip  you 
get  and,  if  the  rough  side  were  next  the 
pulley,  only  parts  of  it  would  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  face  of  the  pulley  for  the 
high  spots  would  hold  the  other  parts 
away.  Also,  the  smooth  side  of  the  belt 
does  not  stretch  and  contract  as  well  as 
does  the  flesh  side  for  it  hasn't  the  open 
spaces  in  it  that  are  found  in  the  flesh 
side.  To  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell, 
the  smooth  side  is  like  a  steel  band  while 
the  rough  side  is  more  like  a  rubber  band. 

With  the  belt  on  the  pulleys  in  the 
proper  way,  the  smooth  side  of  the  belt 
runs  close  to  the  pulley  face  and  the 
shortest  road  around  the  two  pulleys  is 
where  the  work  is  done.  The  rough  side, 
b?ing  outside,  has  a  longer  road  to  travel 


and,  as  it  is  not  so  closely  formed,  it  can 
stretch  a  little  and  follow  around  the 
pulleys  without  being  twisted  out  of  place. 
If  the  belt  is  put  into  the  pulleys  the 
wrong  way  as  it  generally  is,  the  elastic 
quality  of  the  rough  side  lets  the  strain 
of  the  driving  pulley  twist  it  the  way  as 
shown  by  the  little  lines  in  Fig.  2,  while 
the  hang-back  of  the  driven  pulley  slides 
it  the  other  way  so  that  there  are  always 
two  forces  working  on  it,  twisting  it  two 
ways  at  once  and  trying  to  tear  it  apart. 
This  usually  results  in  making  a  crack  in 
the  smooth  side  of  the  belt  and  pretty 
soon  your  belt  is  done. 

PILING   A   BELT 

There   is  another  reason  for   running 
the  smooth  side  next  the  pulley  and  one 
that   most   people    don't   know    anything 
about — leather  belts  should  be  soft,  the 
softer  a  belt  is,  without  being  slippery, 
the  better  it  holds.     In  order  to  keep  a  I 
belt  soft,  it  should  be  oiled  with  a  good 
oil,      preferably     neat     foot's     oil      or 
linseed  oil  and  this  oil  must  be  put  in  the 
rough  side  and  just  enough  used  so  that 
it  won't  soak  through  into  the  pulleys  and  J 
make  them  slippery.     This  will  keep  the , 
belt  soft  so  that  the  stretching  and  con- 
tracting caused  by  the  belt  going  around  j 
the  pulleys  will  not  break  apart  the  fibres 
in  the  belt  and  destroy  it. 

If  your  belts  are  soft,  they  will  grip 
your  pulleys  without  the  use  of  any  sticky 
dressing  and  when  you  start  using  sticky] 
dressing,  you  take  a  lot  of  the  joy  out  of 
life  for  the  dressing  gathers  dirt,  getsj 
dry  and  hard,  makes  lumps  in  the  belt  and 
keeps  it  from  doing  its  work. 

Continued  on  page  49 


Hair  Side 


Flesh   Sidt 


The  smooth  side   next  the   pulley. 


'—HOXT   Slit 


The   wrong  side   and   the  tendency   to  crack. 


splice 


vBe^^, 


The    proper    way   to   run    a  splice. 


Real  Democracy  Delegates  Power 


By  W.  D.  Albright 


Formerly   an    Ontario    Farm    Paper   Editor,    Now   Farmer   and   Manager 
of  the  Peace  River  Experimental  Farm  at  Grande  Prairie. 


THOUGH  the  tide  of  victory  seems  to 
have  turned  definitely  in  favor  of  the 
Allies,  it  would  be  optimistic  to  assume 
that  the  world  war  is  nearly  over  or  that 
our  day  of  stress  and  trial  is  past.  Even 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  we  may  with 
profit  glance  back  at  the  grim  days  of 
drawn  battle  or  defensive  retreat  and  de- 
duce therefrom  an  historic  lesson. 

When  we  think  of  the  unparalleled 
courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Entente 
forces,  the  high  principle  for  which  they 
are  fighting,  the  zeal  that  has  inspired 
them,  the  individual  superiority  over  the 
enemy  which  they  were  neutrally  conced- 
ed to  have  shown;  and  when  along  with 
the  golden  record  of  gallantry  of  the 
Allied  armies,  we  consider  the  tremendous 
odds  of  population  and  natural  resources 
against  which  the  Central  Powers  have 
fought,  we  are  moved  to  wonder  why  the 
titanic  struggle  should  have  come  so  near 
to  proving  a  draw.  Had  not  the  United 
States  entered  the  lists  there  is  no  visible 
reason  to  expect  it  could  have  resulted 
better  than  a  draw  for  us  unless  this  were 
prevented  by  the  sheer  refusal  of  the  Bri- 
tish to  admit  defeat,  for  as  it  has  been 
well  said,  one  is  never  beaten  till  he  thinks 

\  he  is. 

Allow  all  you  can  for  the  advantage  of 

;  German  preparedness,  allow  all  that  is 
alleged  for  unfair  advantages  gained 
through  "hitting  below  the  belt,"   allow 

.  for  the  enemy's  ruthless  sacrifice  of  his 
own  manhood — allow  all  this  and  we  must 
still  admit,  I  think,  that  up  to  a  recent 
date  at  least  Germany  has  prosecuted  the 
war  more  efficiently  than  the  Allies  have 
done.     How  else  could  three  nations  have 

-  held  a  world  at  bay,  much  less  threatened 
to  engulf  it? 

If  our  surmise  be  correct  that  despite 
an  inferior  personal  equation  the  Central 

■  Powers  have  surpassed  the  Allies  in  or- 
ganized   prosecution    of   the   war,   it   is 

■  worth  while  to  seek  a  reason.  It  would 
appear  that  in  waging  war  an  autocratic 
government  possesses  one  distinct  advant- 
age over  the  best  example  of  democracy 
the  world  has  produced  up  to  date.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  autocracy  can  more 
promptly,  thoroughly,  drastically  and 
covertly  co-ordinate  a  nation's  whole  ef- 
fort and  resources  to  the  task  in  hand. 
Germany  has  concentrated  upon  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  in  a  way  that  Britain  did 
not  begin  to  approach  in  the  early  years 
because  the  Supreme  Power  in  Germany 
willed  so  to  concentrate  and  had  authority 
to  enforce  its  will.  In  Britain  and  Canada 
where  the  masses  are  largely  sovereign 
there  was  not  the  same  absolute  purpose. 
Of  course  nearly  all  the  citizens  backed 
their  governments  in  making  war  but  in 
some  instances  the  support  was  more  or 
less  abstract.  It  fell  considerably  short  of 
a  complete,  spontaneous  offer  of  all  men, 
effort  and  treasure  to  the  last  mother's 
son  and  to  the  last  dollar.  We  did  not 
concentrate  as  Germany  concentrated. 

Complete  democracy  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  the  eyes  of  all  nations  are  turning. 
But  that  ideal,  no  matter  how  fine  its 
promise,  would  prove  a  delusion  unless  it 
developed  within  itself  the  means  of  self 
preservation.  Whilst  seeking  ever  to 
avoid  conflict,  it  must  stand  ready  to  fight 


for  its  existence  with  unanimous,  whole- 
hearted, well  knit  purpose,  else  in  the 
world-old  biological  competition  it  will 
dissolve  of  its  own  weakness.  Survival  of 
the  fittest  is  a  law  that  has  not  yet  passed 
away  cruel  though  it  be  and  much  as  we 
might  like  to  bid  it  good-bye. 

As  nations  depart  from  the  authority 
of  autocracy  they  must  learn  to  substi- 
tute Co-operation  with  a  capital  C — co- 
operation in  solving  the  problems  of  peace 
but  more  especially  co-operation  in  meet- 
ing the  crises  of  war.  It  was  the  lack  of 
perfect  voluntary  co-operation  of  this 
character,  as  Col.  Maclean  has  force- 
fully pointed  out,  that  denied  us  the  full 
fruits  of  our  sacrifices  in  the  early  years, 
prolonged  the  struggle  and  swelled  the 
sacrifice. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  pub- 
lic attitude  in  Canada  has  evinced  steady 
strengthening  of  purpose  throughout  the 
conflict.  Food  regulations  are  cheerfully 
observed  that  many  would  have  chafed 
under  in  the  early  years.  Production  has 
been  speeded  up  in  the  face  of  great  diffi- 
culties. Draftees  respond  with  a  will  that 
not  all  might  have  shown  four  years  ago. 
Canadian  democracy  is  rising  to  the  need 
of  the  hour.  But  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  Let  us  unite  yet  more 
heartily  on  the  one  great  task  in  hand, 
laying  aside  partizanship,  bickerings,  tea- 
pot tempests  over  tinpot  titles  and  all 
which  tends  to  divide  counsel  or  palsy 
effort.  The  wonderful  achievements  of 
Canadian  soldiers  in  the  field  should  in- 
spire us  to  do  our  best  and  the  thousand- 
mile  horizons  of  the  Dominion  should 
broaden  our  outlook  to  a  scope  too  large  to 
admit  of  wasting  time  and  energy  disput- 


ing about  non-essentials.  I  like  to  think 
of  Canadians  as  big  men,  big  in  physique, 
big  in  heart  and  big  in  mental  calibre.  It 
does  not  become  big  men  to  contend  over 
trifles. 

WE   MUST  DELEGATE   POWER 

We  must  be  willing  to  delegate  to  our 
governments  for  the  time  being  authority 
to  act  arbitrarily  and  in  secret  for  strate- 
gic reasons  and  must  loyally  assume 
after  we  have  done  our  best  to  elect  good 
representatives  that  the  best  possible  is 
being  done  by  them.  Better  a  little  abso- 
lute authority  conferred  upon  a  Canadian 
government  to  act  in  a  crisis  than  foreign 
Junkerdom  enthroned  and  rampant. 

The  United  States  furnishes  us  an  ex- 
ample of  loyalty  to  the  government  which 
should  not  be  lost  upon  us  in  Canada. 
Although  every  four  years  our  neighbors 
divide  into  two  political  camps,  yet  be- 
tween elections  the  chief  executive  is 
President  not  of  the  Republican  or  of  the 
Democratic  party  but  of  the  whole  nation 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  are 
backing  him  to  the  hilt  in  his  efforts  to 
win  the  war.  Criticism  may  be  offered 
at  times  but  its  object  seems  to  be  to 
strengthen,  not  to  paralyze.  Canada, 
with  a  smaller  dilution  of  alien  blood, 
should  do  better. 

In  times  of  peace  we  believe  in  the  free- 
est  possible  criticism  of  governmental 
policy.  In  times  of  war  like  the  present 
we  believe  in  loyalty  and  co-operation  to 
the  one  great  end.  Minor  issues,  mat- 
ters of  domestic  policy,  may  not  always 
be  handled  to  our  liking  but  these  may 
stand  or  be  tolerated  till  peace  is  de- 
clared. While  a  murderer  is  in  the  door- 
yard  is  a  poor  time  for 
che  family  to  debate 
whether  they  will  have 
pie  or  pudding  for  din- 
er. 


Let  the  democracies 
of  the  world  learn  fully 
the  great  lesson  of  co- 
operation—  pulling  to- 
gether— drop  diverting 
differences  and  back 
their  respective  govern- 
ments unreservedly  to 
win  the  war.  Thus  may 
the  end  be  hastened, 
the  cost  reduced,  death 
lists  curtailed  and  self 
government  vindicated 
as  worthy  and  capable 
to  endure. 


Louis    "Star" 


Beginning 


Would  Take  the  Chance 

Pat,  whose  regiment 
was  in  action,  became 
q  u  it  e  overcome  b  y 
fright  and  started  on  a 
run  for  the  rear.  An 
officer  called  on  him  to 
stop,  shouting:  "Stop, 
or  I'll  fire  at  you!" 

Pat  increased 
speed.  "Foire  away 
he  yelled.  "Phwat's 
wan  bullet  to  a  bushel  of 
em?" 


h  i  s 
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The  Engine  in  the  Farm  Tractor 

Further  Mechanical  Talks  on  the  Construction  of  Power  Engines 

By  A.   E.  L.  Charlton 


THE    ENGINE. 

ANY  consideration  of  the  eng-ine 
must  beo-in  w,-th  the  conditions 
under  which  it  has  to  run  on  a 
farm,  the  inexpert  attention  likely 
to  be  given  to  it  being  an  im- 
portant factor.  Generally,  whilst  this 
necessitates  robust  construction,  it  also 
calls  for  a  low  power  rating  or  a  con- 
siderable reserve  of  power,  and  prob- 
ably the  factors  of  low  speed,  large 
cylinder  capacity  for  power  required, 
strength  and  simplicity  of  parts  are  the 
main  ones.  That  the  engine  must  operate 
cm  kerosene  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and.  fur- 
ther, it  is  preferable  that  it  should  de- 
ve'oD  its  power  without  water  injection. 
The  gain  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
crude  oil  in  a  high  compression  engine 
would  justify  the  greater  refinement  of 
the  engine,  though  there  is  greater  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  fuel,  kerosene  be- 
ing nrob^blv  the  most  universally  and 
readily  obtainable  of  all  oil  fuels.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  an  engine  running 
on  kerosene  would  probably  use  up  to  30 
per  cent,  less,  a  very  material  and  im- 
portant saving,  and  one  which  should  in- 
duce the  engineer  to  persevere  with  this 
type;  the  fact  that  the  automatic  ignition 
of  this  type  removes  the  risks  of  all  elec- 
trical gear  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It 
should  be  quite  possible,  however,  to  se- 
cure better  economies  with  the  ordinary 
engine  than  are  at  present  customary. 
It  may  be  taken  that  the  consumption 
per  aci-e  in  practice  is  3  gallons,  often 
more,  sometimes  less.  A  20-h.o.  tractor 
has  probably  an  average  load  of  not  more 
than  five-eighths  of  the  maximum,  or, 
say,  12%  brake  horse-power  (see  dyna- 
mometer readings — three  shares,  plus 
allowance  for  stoppages  and  headlands). 
Taking  2  hours  per  acre,  this  gives,  say, 
12  pints  per  hour,  or  0.96  pint  per  brake 
horse-power.  This  result  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  one,  and  is  probably  much  better 
than  what  is  actually  taking  place  in  day 
to  day  work  when  the  tractor  is  run  by 
an  ordinary  farm  hand.  It  should  be 
possible  to  cut  it  down  to  0.85  pint  per 
brake  horse-power,  or  with  a  high-com- 
pression engine  to  0.6  pint  or  even  less. 
The  type  of  engine  used,  whether  ver- 
tical or  horizontal,  would  in  practice 
largely  depend  upon  the  plant  of  the 
manufacturer,  four-cylinder  vertical  en- 
gines being  naturally  adopted  by  the 
motor-car  engineer,  whose  factory  is 
suited  to  that  type;  where  factory  consid- 
erations do  not  step  in  it  might  very  rea- 
sonably be  claimed  that  the  horizontal 
type  is  to  be  preferred.  It  has  frequently 
been  found  in  practice  with  vertical  en- 
gines not  possessing  vaporizing  devices 
in  the  engine  cylinder  that  some  of  the 
kerosene  fuel  passes  the  pistons  and 
mixes  with  the  lubricating  oil  in  the 
crank  chamber,  with  a  consequent  thin- 


TN  the  October  1st  issue  appeared 
■*■  the  first  article  by  this  author. 
Foiloiving  up  his  discussion  comes 
Iiis-  talk  on  engines.  In  referring  to 
the  figures,  one  will  have  to  have  an 
October  1st  copy  before  him  so  as  to 
keep  the  references  plainly  before 
him. — Editor. 

ning  of  the  lubricant,  which  causes  ex- 
cessive wear  on  the  main  and  crank-pin 
bearings.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there 
are  not  many  effective  kerosene  carburet- 
tors on  the  market,  but  rather  that,  de- 
spite these,  with  the  class  of  labor  avail- 
able on  the  farm  for  operating  the  trac- 


FIG.  10— KEROSENE  VAPORIZER 

tor,    such    action    will    frequently     take 
place  in  starting  up  and  on  light  load. 

The  horizontal  engine  gets  over  this 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  excess  kerosene 
will  drain  off  through  the  exhaust  valve 
before  reaching  the  piston.  A  form  of 
inlet  valve  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful is  shown  in  Fig.  10.     It  will  be  noted 


petrol  is  not  required  for  starting  up. 
Thus  such  an  engine  could  be  arranged 
to  operate  by  tube  with  but  trivial  altera- 
tion in  case  of  failure  of  the  electric 
ignition. 

The  water  injection,  so  often  found  in 
the  high-speed  engine  of  the  vertical 
type,  cannot  be  said  to  be  conducive  to 
long  life;  it  was  tried  years  ago  in  gas- 
engine  practice  and  eventually  dropped. 

The  vertical  quick-running  type  can 
be  and  is  manufactured  at  a  less  total 
weight,  and  this  has  been  an  additional 
reason  for  its  use  on  light-weight  trac- 
tors. It  is,  however,  quite  reasonable 
to  ask  whether,  despite  our  being  used  to 
comparatively  high-speed  engines  on 
motor  cars  and  wagons  where  the  aver- 
age load  is  low,  and  the  quality  of  fuel 
and  the  attention  good,  a  speed  of  500 
r.p.m.  can  be  exceeded  under  the  condi- 
tions of  farm  service,  quality  of  labor, 
heavy  plowing  loads  and  kerosene  fuel, 
without  a  more  than  proportionate  risk 
in  wear  and  tear.  Fig.  5  shows  diagram- 
matically  the  two  types  of  tractor,  of 
which  there  are,  of  course,  many  varia- 
tions. 

Further,  it  is  considered  desirable  that 
full  power  should  be  obtained  with  a 
mean  pressure  of  only  about  50  lb.  per 
square  inch,  and  that  as  in  the  horizontai 
type  of  engine  the  vaporizer  should  be  in 
the  cylinder  head  and  allow  of  easy 
drainage  for  the  use  of  low-grade  fuels. 
A  suitable  arrangement  has  already  been 
described  in  Fig.  10. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  high-speed  en- 
gine reduces  the  weight  of  a  tractor,  but 
in  view  of  the  necessity  of  giving  a  rea- 
sonably long  life  under  the  conditions  of 
farm  usage,  it  is  debatable  if  this  is  a 
wise  policy.  A  comparison  with  a  light- 
weight tractor  on  a  basis  of  cylinder 
capacity  indicates  that  these  tractors  ob- 
tain their  light  weight  per  horse-power 
largely  by  high  engine  speed  and  rating. 


FLYWHEEL  EFFECT. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  arrange  for 
ample  storage  of  power  in  the  flywheel 
of  the  engine  to  provide  for  the  momen- 
tary excess  required  when  meeting  hard 
places,  whereby  the  engine  is  subject  to 
less  strain,  and  the  fuel  consumption 
should  also  benefit.  In  the  horizontal 
type  suggested  the  flywheel  effect  is  suf- 
ficient to  provide  50  per  cent,  power  in- 
crease for  about  30  seconds.  In  the  light 


Wght.  Bore 

Type  of  Tractor                   lb.  B.H.P.     in. 
Four-cylinder   vertical    light 

tractor  type   3,000  25         4*4 

Two-  cylinder       horizontal 

multi-ourDose   tractor. . .  .      5.600  28         7V> 


Vol.         Vol. 

Np.  swept  swept     Vol. 

Revs.       lb.       Np.       per  per       swept.      | 

Stroke       per        per     wght.     min.  B.H.P.   wght. 

in.         min.    sq.  in.    tons     cu.  ft.  cu.  ft.     tons 
5%            000          67          50          340  13.6  254 
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•A   paper   read  before   the   Institution   of   Auto- 
mobile  Engineers. 


that  the  hollow  head,  which  is  kept  hot 
by  the  cylinder  temperature,  is  arranged 
so  that  the  entering  gases  in  passing  at 
a  high  speed  through  the  venturi  will 
impinge  upon  the  hot  walls;  this  forms 
an  effective  and  compact  vaporizer,  and 
at  the  same  time  being  in  an  inverted 
form,  is  self-draining.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  hot  bulb  engine  can 
work  with  tube  ignition,  thus  cutting  out 
the  electric  installation,  which  is  of  all 
parts  of  the  tractor  probably  the  least 
understood  by  the  farm  hand;  inciden- 
tally  the    running    cost   is    reduced,   as 


tractor  with  a  quick-running  engine, 
there  is  usually  considerably  less  power 
storage  in  the  flywheel,  and  the  engine 
must  bear  directly  the  extra  demands 
and  shocks. 


m>' 


COOLING. 

Two  methods  are  in  vogue  for  cooling 
the  engine — in  the  one  the  motor-car 
system,  a  radiator,  fan  and  circulating 
pump  are  used,  and  in  general  the  whole 
conforms  very  much  to  the  standard 
practice  in  this  respect.  In  the  other 
system  tank  storage  is  adopted,  the  cool- 


mg  of  the  motor  being  obtained  through 
the  loss  of  heat,  due  to  evaporation  from 
the  open  tank  (the  released  latent  heat, 
of  course,  effecting  this). 

The  tank  system  is  simple  and  is  more 
fool-proof  in  its  working.       It  allows  of 


FIG.   11.— STEERING   ARRANGEMENTS. 

almost  any  sort  of  water  being  used, 
such  as  is  found  in  streams  and  drains 
about  the  fields,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  needs  considerably  more  make-up 
water  than  does  the  radiator  system.  The 
advantage  of  the  radiator  system  is  the 
much  smaller  quantity  of  water  needed, 
so  that  if  water  is  scarce  the  saving  in 
cartage  may  be  considerable.  Its  disad- 
vantage is  that  the  radiator  itself  may 
silt  up  or  in  some  way  develop  leaks. 
Both  systems  are  used  and  probably  local 
conditions  will  govern  the  choice. 

Frame 

The  older  type  medium-weight  ma- 
chines employed  as  a  rule  a  special  frame 
built  up  of  rolled  sections,  whilst  later 
designs,  in  order  to  save  weight,  have 
incorporated  the  frame  in  the  general  de- 
sign of  the  machine  with  advantage.  This 
feature  should  undoubtedly  be  adopted 
in  the  design  of  a  multi-purpose  machine. 

Gearing 

The  typical  forms  of  gearing  for  the 
two  types  of  tractors  are  shown  in  Fig. 
5.  In  one  we  have  the  design  based  on 
the  motor-car  arrangement,  using  either 
bevel  or  worm  gears,  and  with  a  high  re- 
duction on  account  of  the  high-speed  en- 
gines, and  in  the  other  the  design  is  based 
on  that  of  the  steam  traction  engine,  in 
which  neither  the  bevel  nor  worm  is  ne- 
cessary: due  to  the  cross-setting  of  the 
engine  this  type  has  not  usually  been 
totally  enclosed.  This  feature,  i.e.,  the 
total  enclosing  of  the  gearing:  and  the 
running  of  the  gears  in  oil  baths,  which 
originated  in  motor-car  practice,  should 
undoubtedly  be  incorporated  in  the  other. 
As  the  test  detailed  in  Fig.  7  indicated, 
the  loss  in  the  gearing  is  high,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  exposed  gears,  want  of  align- 
ment under  load  and  insufficient  lubrica- 
tion. When  the  horizontal  engine  type 
is  built  with  all  its  gearing  totally  en- 
closed, the  efficiency  should  be  equal  to 
motor-car  practice.  As  the  reduction  is 
less,  and  as  no  bevel  or  worm  is  employ- 
ed, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from 
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the  horizontal  engine  a  higher  overall 
efficiency  than  from  the  high-speed  en- 
gine design.  The  advantages  of  ball  or 
roller  bearings  in  the  reduction  of  fric- 
tional  losses  are  questionable.  Published 
tests  indicate  but  small  bearing  losses, 
so  that  any  gain  would  be  trivial. 

Steering. 

There  are  two  types  of  steering,  the 
single  and  double  pivot.  The  one  is 
practically  the  standard  in  present  agri- 
cultural machines,  as  steam  tractors, 
etc.,  and  the  other  is  the  standard  in 
motor-car  practice.  The  first  is  simple, 
cheap  and  strong  in  principle,  and  out- 
side agricultural  work  it  is  chiefly  used 
in  steam-wagon  practice.  Yet  despite 
this,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  adopt 
the  double-pivot  system  for  small  trac- 
tor work,  and  this  system,  when  cen- 
trally mounted  so  as  to  give  three-point 
suspension,  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
class  of  tractor  under  consideration  (see 
Fig.  11). 

Wheel    Arrangements. 

Fig.  12  shows  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  wheels  of  tractors  on  the 
market  for  each  of  which  the  makers 
claim  special  advantages. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  claims  of  any  particular 
arrangement,  as  they  refer  solely  to 
land  work  and  not  to  the  road,  their  use 
on  which  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
a  by-product.  The  need  for  a  tractor  to 
be  an  efficient  machine  for  road  work  ma- 
terially narrows  the  field  of  selection, 
and  as  long  practice  has  proved  that,  for 
the  power  contemplated,  the  two-track 
four-wheel  machine  is  the  most  suitable, 
this  seems  undoubtedly  the  one  to  be  se- 
lected, as  such  a  wheel  arrangement  is 
equally  effective  on  the  land.  The  size 
of  wheels  may  be  3  ft.  by  5  in.  for  front 
wheels,  and  4  ft.  by  12  in.  for  back  driv- 
ing wheels. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  in  tractors  now  coming  into 
use  to  adopt  rather  smaller  diameter 
wheels  (4  ft.),  probably  with  a  view  to 
reduce  weight.  There  are  two  views  as 
to  the  value  of  diameter  and  width,  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  these 
now.  The  matter  was  somewhat  exten- 
sively gone  into  in  a  paper  read  by 
Colonel  Crompton  before  this  institution 
in  April,  1913,  and  in  an  appendix  to  the 
same  prepared  by  Mr.  Leslie  Hounsfield. 

The  caterpillar  arrangement,  whilst 
entirely  suitable  for  special  conditions  on 
the  land,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
visable type  for  regular  road  work,  and 
is,  therefore,  not  discussed  for  the  dual 
purpose  called  for. 

In  order  to  stand  up  to  the  road  work 
the  wheels  of  the  tractor  must  be  spe- 
cially strong,  though  this  naturally  tends 
to  increase  of  weight.  It  is  true  that,  to 
save  in  the  total  weight  of  the  tractor, 
light  wheels  might  be  adopted  for  work 
on  the  land,  so  designed  as  to  be  readily 
replaced  by  specially  strong  and  heavy 
ones  when  the  tractor  is  required  to  run 
on  the  road.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  the  inconvenience  and 
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time  taken  in  changing  such  wheels,  to- 
gether with  their  considerable  extra  first 
cost,  would  very  much  limit,  if  not  ulti- 
mately eliminate,  any  advantage  there 
might  be  in  this  proposition,  though  it 
has  been  frequently  suggested. 

All  axles  for  road  locomotion  must  be 
mounted  on  springs,  and  this  can  be 
readily  done  in  the  type  of  tractor  adum- 
brated. A  road  engine,  beside  having  all 
its  weight  sprung  and  the  wheels  of  ex- 
tra strong  design,  must  in  itself  be  so 
designed  as  to  properly  take  care  of  the 
vibration  set  up  by  such  duties. 

Land  Grips 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  projections 
attached  to  the  rim  of  the  driving  wheels 
to  obtain  sufficient  hold  when  plowing 
are  an  important  feature,  and  their  de- 
sign to  obtain  efficient  working  is  one  of 
no  inconsiderable  difficulty;  the  paths 
traced  by  three  different  forms  are  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  The  spuds  must  be  of  such 
size  and  form  as  to  obtain  effective  hold 
on  the  land,  and  yet  not  set  up  too  great 
an  increase  in  rolling  resistance  by  their 
shape;  they  should  be  self-cleaning,  and 
so  formed  and  fitted  that,  should  the  dif- 
ferential come  into  operation  and  only 
one  wheel  revolve,  no  such  side  force  is 
set  up  as  may  cause  the  tractor  to  slip 
sideways  at  right  angles  to  its  path. 

Generally  the  older  forms  of  tractors, 
although  they  gave  good  service,  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  sufficient  care  in 
their  design  regarding  the  points  dis- 
cussed, and  they  frequently  lacked  the 
finished    appearance    of   a    complete    de- 
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FIG.    12— WHEEL    ARRANGEMENTS. 

sign  due  to  the  apparently  haphazard  ar- 
rangement of  the  constituent  parts,  i.e., 
engine,  gears,  etc.,  on  a  rolled  section 
frame. 

Progress  in  this  direction  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place,  as  is  shown  by  the 
light  type  of  tractor  now  coming  on  tht- 
market 


Scene    on    Dr.    Tolmic's    Farm    near    Vicior'a,    B.C. 


How  Scientific  Research  Helps  Farmer 

Discoveries  That  Save  Millions  Yearly  to  the  World's  Agriculture 

By  John  C.  Kirkwood 


AGRICULTURE,  like  other  forms  of 
industry,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  based  on  science.  The  res- 
toration of  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  the 
tractor,  the  wheat  that  is  grown,  the  types 
of  cattle,  the  conquest  of  pests,  the  imple- 
ments used — all  these  are  examples  of 
science  as  applied  to  the  sources  and 
agents  of  the  farmer's  livelihood.  Even 
as  the  farmer  reads  what  is  here  written, 
there  is  working  someone  somewhere,  in 
a  laboratory,  for  his  advantage.  This 
worker  may  remain  obscure  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  even  though  he  makes  a  dis- 
covery that  means  millions  of  money 
saved  or  made  every  year  for  the  farmers 
of  the  world  or  of  a  single  country.  Such 
often  is  the  poor  recompense  for  devotion 
and  noble  service  received  by  the  scientific 
researcher.  If  the  world  fails  to  reward 
with  wealth  or  partial  wealth  or  fame 
those  who  work  for  its  welfare,  surely  it 
is  due  that  what  they  do  shall  be  known 
— this  at  least.  And  so  I  propose  to  tell 
of  some  things  that  science  and  scientific 
research  workers  have  achieved  for  the 
good  of  farming  and  of  the  farmer.  The 
record  will  be  sadly  incomplete,  yet  it  may 
serve  to  reveal  a  type  of  man  serving  the 
farmer  against  whom  no  stone  of  derision 
or  contempt  should  be  flung. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  WHEAT 

Let  us  begin  with  wheat,  the  universal 
cereal  on  which  civilization  depends  for 
its  existence.  Time  was  when  wheat  was 
a  characterless  thing — useful  for  the 
needs  of  man,  but  a  poor  thing  is  com- 
parison with  what  it  has  become  to-day. 
To-day  wheat  is  bred  much  as  cattle  are 
bred — to  produce  types  suited  to  specific 
requirements.  Wheat  is  scientifically 
bred  to  produce  a  rough  chaff  or  a  smooth 
chaff,  to  be  bearded  or  beardless,  to  give 
a  high  yield,  to  stand  well  against  the  foes 
of  wind  or  wet,  to  give  an  abundance  of 
straw,  to  mature  quickly  as  a  safeguard 
against  frost,  to  resist  the  enemies  of  rust 
and  smut,  to  grow  on  soils  of  varying 
character — moist,  heavy,  dry,  light,  and 
so  on,  to  give  the  berry  special  milling  and 
baking  qualities.     This  work  of  breeding 


wheat  goes  on  ceaselessly  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  great  wheat-growing  coun- 
tries. This  is  not  work  performed  by 
the  farmer,  but  for  him,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  tremendously  important  it  is, 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  that  this 
good  work  shall  go  on  and  on,  for  so  long 
as  mankind  occupies  the  earth  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  finality  in  human  progress  or 
in  the  devising  of  the  things  that  man 
uses  and  consumes. 

Let  us  look  more  particularly  at  some 
of  the  research  work  that  is  related  to 
wheat,  and  for  what  follows  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  account  by  R.  H.  Biffin, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England 
— the  account  appearing  under  the  title, 
Systematized  Plant  Breeding,  in  the  book, 
Science  and  the  Nation,  published  last 
year  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
—  a  book,  by  the  way,  that  every  young 
farmer  should  have,  for  it  will  give  him 
a  vision  of  unfamiliar  but  vastly  fascinat- 
ing worlds  of  endeavor,  to  sustain  and 
enthuse  him  for  all  the  remaining  days 
of  his  life.  Professor  Biffin  describes  ex- 
periments and  discoveries  carried  on 
mainly  in  the  Plant  Breeding  Institute  at- 
tached to  the  School  of  Agriculture  affili- 
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ated  with  Cambridge  University.  His  in- 
vestigations relate  exclusively  to  home- 
grown grain,  but  this  has  little  signifi- 
cance in  connection  with  our  present  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  show  how  science  aids 
the  farmer,  and  how  the  farmer  has  on 
unhired  man  working  for  him  with  a 
devotion  and  value  beyond  the  measure- 
ment of  dollars  and  cents. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE   OF  WHEAT 

In  the  Plant  Feeding  Institute  re- 
ferred to,  small  experimental  plots  are 
employed  for  the  growing  of  the  grain. 
As  time  and  experiment  have  gone  on, 
these  plots  have  come  to  be  a  farm  in 
extent,  and  for  the  further  study  of  the 
grown  wheat  in  relation  to  its  milling 
and  baking  the  work  of  this  institute  has 
grown  to  even  wider  dimensions  than  the 
farm  referred  to:  it  has  overflowed  into 
all  parts  of  the  world — wherever  the  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the  institute  and 
school  have  settled  to  continue  their  re- 
search work  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  objective  is 
a  high-yield  wheat.  Now,  the  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  dependent  on  two  main 
factors — the  food  materials  available  for 
the  growing  plant,  and  the  losses  caused 
by  parasites,  mainly  of  a  fungoid  nature. 
The  food  materials  include  not  only  those 
native  to  the  soil,  but  those  that  may  be 
added — natural  or  artificial  fertilizers.  If 
the  fertilizer,  or  general  condition  of  the 
soil,  promotes  vigorous  growth,  this 
growth  may  be  excessive  for  the  resist- 
ing strength  of  the  stalks  under  trying 
weather  conditions.  If  the  wheat  has  r.ot 
a  stiff  stalk,  it  may  lodge  and  so  loss  will 
occur.  Then  there  is  the  loss  resulting 
from  diseases— smut  and  rust  for  ex- 
ample. Breeding  for  strength  of  stalk 
and  for  rust-resistance  becomes  the  re- 
searcher's task. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  countless  experi- 
ments that  have  been  carried  on  to  pro- 
duce a  rust-resisting  wheat.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  rust-resisting  wheats  have 
been  evolved,  and  can  be  evolved  surely 
by  the  science  of  breeding.    It  can  be  seen 
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that,  given  a  wheat  of  stiff  stalk  and  rust- 
resisting  powers,  wheat  yields  per  acre 
are  likely  to  go  higher  than  when  these 
two  characteristics  are  lacking.  In  Eng- 
land trials  over  a  period  of  seven  years 
have  shown  that  a  certain  variety  of 
wheat  yields  some  four  bushels  more  per 
acre  than  other  choice  varieties  tested, 
but  which  varieties  were  not  bred  for 
these  qualities,  namely,  strength  of  stalk 
and  rust-resistance. 

Take  another  objective — the  quality  of 
the  wheat  for  baking  purposes.  Many 
flours  when  made  into  dough  are  unable  to 
hold  the  gas  formed  by  yeast  fermenta- 
tion, but  allow  it  to  leak — this  during  the 
baking  process.  The  result  is  a  squat 
loaf — one  lacking  in  lightness.  The  big 
thing  is  to  get  a  flour  which  will  make  a 
dough  that  will  stand  up  well  during  its 
expansion  by  the  gases  of  fermentation 
— that  will  produce  the  "well-piled"  loaf 
that  bakers  and  consumers  like  so  well. 
A  common  fault  of  English-grown  wheat 
is  its  lack  of  the  quality  which  assures  the 
well-piled  loaf,  and  so  other  wheats,  pro- 
duced elsewhere,  have  to  be  blended  with 
English  wheat  to  give  the  flour  its  desir- 
able quality.  Wheats  which  produce  a 
flour  giving  a  tough  dough  are  known  as 
"strong"  wheats — the  kind  of  wheats  that 
Canada  produces,  and  which  have  made 
Canadian  wheat  and  flour  so  estimable  the 
world  over. 

TRYING  TO  DUPLICATE  CANADIAN  WHEAT 

When  the  English  people  acquired  a 
liking  for  the  bread  made  with  strong 
Canadian  wheats — or  the  flour  derived 
therefrom — the  question  arose,  is  Eng- 
land able  to  grow  "strong"  wheat  of  the 
Canadian  type.  Many  declared  that  she 
could  not,  that  it  required  virgin  lands 
of  Canada  and  the  sunshine  of  the  Can- 
adian West  to  produce  the  Canadian  type 
of  wheat.  Clearly  the  correct  answer 
could  be  obtained  only  by  investigation. 
Accordingly  experimental  research  work 
was  undertaken.  Only  the  conclusions  or 
findings  of  this  research  work  need  be 
noted  here,  and  these  are: 

a.  Most  varieties  of  strong  wheat  de- 
teriorate markedly  in  strength  when 
grown  under  English  conditions,  and 
in  a  year  or  so  are  little,  if  any,  bet- 
ter than  ordinary  English  wheats. 

b.  There  are  exceptions,  and  some 
wheats  have  been  found  which  re- 
tain  their    strength    perfectly      even 


when  grown  year  after  year  in  the 
country. 

c.  An  exceptionally  strong  wheat  is  a 
Hungarian  variety.  Some  of  the 
parcels  of  this  wheat  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  wheat  ever 
grown  from  the  standpoint  of 
strength;  but  in  two  years  its 
strength  practically  sinks  to  that  of 
ordinary  English  wheat. 

d.  Canadian  Red  Fife  grown  in  Eng- 
land is  so  similar  in  strength  to 
equally  well  grown  and  harvested 
samples  imported  from  Canada  as  to 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  in  the  baking 
trials;  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
its  ever  being  grown  widely  in  Eng- 
land since  it  rarely  crops  satisfac- 
torily. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  England 
can  grow  strong  wheats,  but  is  not  likely 
to  produce  them  in  quantities  that 
threaten  the  continuity  of  demand  for  our 
Canadian  wheats  for  milling  purposes. 

OTHER  WHEAT  INVESTIGATION 

Is  strength  an  inheritable  quality  of 
wheat?  This  is  a  question  to  which  a 
clear  answer  was  sought.  The  problem 
was  made  the  more  difficult  of  solution 
since  there  is  no  absolutely  certain  method 
by  which  it  can  be  determined  whether  a 
wheat  is  strong  except  by  milling  and  bak- 
ing it.  In  common  practice,  when  wheat 
is  being  purchased,  buyers  judge  wheat 
for  strength  by  its  appearance — the 
translucency  and  hardness  of  the  grain 
being  tests  applied.  Opaque  and  readily 
crushed  wheat  is  commonly  regarded  as 
being  a  weak  wheat.  Experienced  buyers 
are  able  to  grade  wheat  with  fair  preci- 
sion by  noting  its  appearance  and  by 
chewing  it,  but  the  absolute  test  is  the 
oven  one.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
many  experiments  are  that  the  wheat 
breeder  can  definitely  undertake  to  build 
up  varieties  possessing  the  quality  of 
strength,  a  characteristic  hitherto  un- 
known amongst  English  wheats. 

Then  followed  the  further  problem  of 
securing  the  desired  quality  of  strength 
with  high  yield  in  the  one  and  same 
variety.  Here  the  discoveries  have  not 
been  so  definite  or  satisfactory.  Up  to 
the  present  only  one  variety  showing  the 
combination  of  high  yield  and  strength 
has  been  tested  on  a  commercial  scale — 


the  variety  known  as  Burgoyne's  Fife,  a 
derivation  from  an  old  and  rarely  grown 
English  wheat,  Rough  Chaff,  and  Red 
Fife,  Burgoyne's  Fife  has  proved  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  any  English  wheat, 
and  is  being  grown  commercially,  but  it 
has  proved  to  be  uncertain  in  cropping 
capacity.  Grown  on  lands  suitable  for 
its  cultivation  and  on  a  large  scale,  its 
grain  takes  the  place  of  imported  strong 
wheats  in  English  mills.  It  is  a  white 
grained  wheat,  thus  disproving  the  com- 
monly held  view  that  strength  is  found 
only  in  association  with  colored  wheats. 

This  remarkable  Burgoyne's  Fife  wheat 
has  inherited  from  its  Red  Fife  parent  its 
habit  of  rapid  maturation,  and  so  can  be 
sown  as  a  spring  wheat,  and  has  been 
largely  used  for  this  purpose  during  these 
war  years  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  wheat  as  much 
as  possible. 

Of  other  varieties  which  have  combined 
high  yield  with  strength  little  can  be  said 
with  any  finality,  this  since  they  are  still 
new  enough  to  be  dubious  over.  They  are 
being  cultivated  extensively  and  with  con- 
fidence in  the  hope  that  they  may  enable 
the  British  Isles  to  shake  off  some  of  that 
dependence  which  has  been  a  cause  of 
concern  and  national  loss. 

While  these  investigations  into  wheat 
relate  to  the  Mother  Country,  they  none 
the  less  show  how  patient  and  intelligent 
research  is  solving  problems  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  agriculturalists.  We  in 
Canada  have  similar  problems,  yet  not  so 
acute,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  as  those  of 
England,  this  since  nature  and  science 
in  combination  have  given  us  varieties 
that  all  the  world  esteems,  if  not  desires. 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  Marquis, 
Prelude,  and  Red  Bobs  wheats. 

ENHANCING  THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL 
Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  soil, 
and  in  Canada  we  have  a  Soil  and  Crop 
Improvement  Bureau  under  the  direction 
of  a  soil  specialist,  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion so  far  as  its  affinity  is  concerned,  but 
really  a  scientific  institution.  In  addition 
we  have  the  soil  fertility  departments  con- 
nected with  our  agricultural  colleges,  and 
experimental  farms,  which  are  doing 
most  admirable  work  designed  to  help  our 
Canadian  farmers  produce  larger  and 
surer  crops. 

One  of  the  discoveries  made  by  men  of 
science  is  that  soil  sterilized  or  partially 
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sterilized  by  heat  will  yield  larger  crops. 
A  certain  number  of  bacteria  is  good  for 
the  soil,  and  if  the  numbers  fall  off  the 
soil  becomes  sick;  but  the  best  results  in 
the  matter  of  production  come  from  sterile 
or  partially  sterile  soil. 

The  very  suggestion  of  sterile  soil 
seems  to  be  a  denial  of  much  that  we  have 
learned  to  believe  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  learned  the  tremend- 
ous importance  of  nitrogen  as  a  plant 
food,  and  that  this  food  is  derived  very 
largely  from  the  air,  by  the  action  of  soil 
bacteria.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
bacteria  of  the  soil  cause  and  inhabit  the 
root  nodules  of  leguminous  plants,  and 
that  soil  planted  with  leguminous  plants 
has  its  nitrogen  content  increased — this 
by  the  action  of  the  bacteria.  We  know 
that  all  non-leguminous  plants  placed  in 
soil  entirely  destitute  of  nitrogen  will 
wither  and  die. 

The  great  thing  is  to  adjust  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  to  the  requirement  of  the 
particular  plants  or  crops  being  grown. 
Too  much  nitrogen  will  produce  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  but  will  re- 
tard maturity;  and,  with  cereals,  will 
frequently  cause  the  crop  to  lodge. 
Therefore,  when  such  crops  as  cereals, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  to  be  ma- 
tured, an  over-supply  of  nitrogen  is  in- 
jurious; but  with  such  crops  as  lettuce, 
cabbage,  etc. — large  leaf  plants — an 
abundance  of  nitrogen  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  vigorous  growth,  and  will 
give  crispness  to  these  crops. 

The  romance  of  nitrogen  and  of  its  re- 
covery  from  the  air,  for  the  purpose  of 
soil  fertilization,  may  not  be  told  here, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
science  and  research  workers  have  con- 
tributed knowledge  of  money  value  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  calculation — this  in 
connection   with    the    fertilization    of   the 


THE   FORCING   OF   PLANTS 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  subject  of  ferti- 
lization is  the  stimulation  of  plants  in 
their  dormant  state — during  the  winter 
months,  for  example.  This  seems  to  be 
a  transgression  against  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, but  one  asks:  Does  modern  com- 
merce, or  does  man's  desire  for  great 
profits,  always  walk  hand   in   hand   with 


Nature?  Perhaps  we  do  not  understand 
Nature,  and  may  have  misread  her.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  constantly  defying  her. 
The  aeroplane  seems  to  be  a  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  Nature— the  challenging  and 
conquest  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

The  market  gardener  finds  Nature  quite 
too  slow  for  him :  he  must  produce  vege- 
tables out  of  season  in  order  to  get  high 
prices.  Ordinarily  he  has  done  this  by 
hot-beds  or  hot-houses.  Such  methods  of 
growth-acceleration  seem  permissible,  but 
will  we  consent  to  the  use  of  chloroform 
or  ether  for  plant-forcing  with  equal 
equanimity?  And  who  but  the  scien- 
tific worker  would  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  chloroform  and  ether  quicken 
dormant  plant  life,  whereas  these  same 
drugs  anesthetise  growing  or  active 
plants. 

When  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  ether 
began  to  be  applied  by  the  European  mar- 
ket gardener,  whose  business  it  is  to  grow 
vegetables  and  flowers  for  market  in  ad- 
vance of  the  season,  some  other  scientist 
and  research  worker  came  along  with  the 
warm  bath  method  of  speeding  up  growth 
and  maturity.  He  proved  that  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  stem  and  branches  of 
a  resting  plant  in  tepid  water  for  some 
hours  quickened  it  into  growth.  Even 
here  the  scientist  was  not  content  to  cease 
his  investigations,  and  later  still  found 
out  that  an  injection  of  warm  water  at 
the  base  of  a  bud,  or  even  the  prick  with 
a  needle,  causes  a  plant  to  resume  growth 
prematurely.  And  later  still  it  was  dis- 
covered that  if  a  plant  or  cut  branch  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  a  solution  of 
mineral  salts,  it  emerges  forthwith  from 
its  winter's  sleep  or  torpor,  and,  if  placed 
under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature, 
will  begin  to  grow  in  winter  as  though 
spring  had  already  come.  Truly,  the 
scientist  and  research  worker  threaten  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    FEEDING    OF    ANIMALS 

This  war  has  sent  the  world  forward 
fifty  years  in  many  directions,  though 
many  regard  it  as  a  slip  back  into  the 
days  of  savagery.  The  farmer  is  the 
world's  chief  food  producer,  a  fact  that 
has  been  impressed  on  him  almost  to  the 
point  of  irritation.  He  has  been  asked  to 
speed  up  production — by  governments  and 
by  city  men  and  by  manufacturers,  and 
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even  though  he  has  been  offered  and  has 
often  been  paid  handsome  remuneration 
for  his  toil  and  products,  he  has  been 
robbed,  by  other  industries  and  by  the 
armies  of  the  allied  nations,  of  his  sons, 
and  so  has  been  unable,  in  many  cases  and 
in  many  countries,  to  meet  the  demands 
that  have  been  imposed  upon  him. 

The  farmers  of  this  and  other  countries 
have  learned  to  employ  methods  and 
agents  that  aforetime  were  looked  at 
askance.  The  tractor  on  the  average 
farm  is  a  direct  result  of  war  activity; 
co-operative  buying  and  marketing  have 
been  immensely  stimulated  by  war;  con- 
servation in  its  many  forms,  and  as  ap- 
plied to  farming  and  foods,  has  been 
learned  for  the  first  time  by  many  farm- 
ers since  war  began;  and  science  in  its 
application  to  agriculture  has  received 
not  only  a  fresh  stimulus,  but  a  due  ap- 
preciation by  the  farmer,  since  war  began. 
Let  us  look  at  what  science  and  the  re- 
search worker  have  done  in  the  matter  of 
the  feeding  of  animals. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the  farmer 
relied  chiefly  on  oil  cake — made  from  lin- 
seed or  cotton  seed — and  on  maize  and 
wheat  offals,  in  addition  to  his  farm- 
grown  fodder  and  grains,  for  the  food  he 
fed  his  cattle;  and  his  use  of  made- foods 
was  regulated  byr  their  price.  But  war 
altered  things.  For  one  thing,  it  sent  up 
to  a  high  point  the  price  of  foodstuffs, 
and,  for  another,  it  made  certain  food- 
stuffs hard  to  get.  It  became  an  economic 
necessity,  therefore,  to  study  foods  on  the 
side  of  their  food  value,  and  this  led  the 
research  workers  into  some  highly  inter- 
esting investigations — if  not  always 
pleasant  ones,  for  the  examination  of  the 
excreta  of  animals  became  a  large  part  or 
the  investigation  work. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  content  of  pro- 
tein— the  food  constituent  that  goes  to 
restore  waste  tissue — had  to  be  carefully 
investigated;  likewise  the  content  of 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  fibre,  which  act 
as  fuel,  had  to  be  ascertained.  Further- 
more, the  digestibility  of  foods,  in  relation 
to  their  composition,  the  age  of  animals 
and  the  character  of  animals,  had  to  be 
enquired  into.  Thus,  an  ox,  fed  for  fat- 
tening, may  require  a  food  quite  different 
in  some  essentials  from  the  food  required 
by  a  milk  cow.  The  ox  will  digest  its 
food  to  extract  from  it  carbon  or  fat  for 
deposit  in  or  retention  by  the  animal;  the 
milk  cow,  on  the  other  hand,  will  digest  its 
food  for  quite  different  objects.  Again, 
some  foods  are  fuel  makers,  some  are 
laxative  in  their  tendencies,  some  are 
astringent,  some  are  greatly  deficient  in 
tissue-building  protein,  and  so  on.  So 
foods  have  to  be  studied  in  relation  to 
their  properties  and  functions.  Some 
foods  may  suit  a  work  horse,  whose  action 
is  slow,  yet  may  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  army  horse  which  may  be  required  to 
exert  a  huge  amount  of  energy  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

Th  e  investigations  which  have  been 
made  into  foods  for  animals  of  different 
types,  and  in  relation  to  their  economic 
value  have  been  most  extensive,  and  are 
not  yet  complete  by  any  means.  Germany 
was  ahead  of  all  other  countries  in  this 
field  of  study  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war, 
but  Great  Britain  has  almost  overtaken 
Germany's  lead.  We  in  this  country, 
where  the  pressure  of  food  scarcity  and 
prices  has  not  been  so  great  as  it  is  in 
England,  have  lagged,  and  it  will  be 
many  years,  in  all  probability,  before  our 
farmers  will  give  animal  foods  that  con- 
sideration which  the  importance  of  the 

Continued  on  page  40 


Make  Way  For  the  Baby 

The  Rights  and  Needs  of  the  Baby-To-Be — How   the   Community 

Can  Help. 


By  Olivia  H.  Dunbar 

In   "Good   Housekeeping" 


IT  would  be  hard,  nowa- 
days, to  find  an  intelli- 
gent person  who  would 

deny   not   only  that   every 

baby  that  is  born  has  an 

imperative  right  to  the  es- 
sentials of  life — pure  milk, 

pure  air,  warmth  clothing, 

and     so    on — in     short    a 

healthful,   happy,   general 

good  start. 

Isn't  it  reasonable  to  go 

a   step  farther  back  than 

this?     Hasn't  the   unborn 

baby     rights,     too — rights 

that  his  prospective  mother 

and  the  society  about  her 

are  bound   to  grant  him? 

This  is  a  much  less  famil- 
iar   idea,    but    it    is    even 

race  important  and  funda- 
mental^   for    the    unborn 

child     is     obviously     even 

more  terribly  at  the  mercy 

of  his  mother's  possible  ill- 
health,  or  ignorance,  or  low  economic 
status  than  the  new  born  can.be.  So 
there  should  be  ways,  even  ways  beyond 
natures'  own,  of  safeguarding  the  perilous 
and  solitary  journey  from  nothingness  to 
life — and.  fortunately  there  are.  Only, 
so  far,  they  haven't  been  widely  enough 
insisted  on.  The  average  comfortably 
placed  expectant  mother  still  feels  that 
she  is  discharging  her  whole  duty  if  she 
amasses  an  elaborate  layette  and  avoids 
hanging  too  many  pictures.  As  for  the 
working-class  mother,  she  is  unable  to  do 
much  more  than  anxiously  reckon  how 
she  can  feed  an  additional  child  with  milk 
at  war  time  prices,  in  case  the  baby  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  at  all.  The  old- 
fashioned  community  cheerfully  ignores 
the  whole  matter. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  powerful  move- 
ment under  way  to  change  all  this,  to  give 
the  unborn  babv  a  fair  chance.  It  hasn't 
risen  to  the  surface  yet,  properly  speak- 
ing. It  doesn't  come  to  your  ears  as  suf- 
frage and  prohibition,  for  instance,  do.  It 
hasn't  reached  the  legislative  stage. 
Newspapers  don't  "Feature"  it.  And  yet 
— wait  a  little. 

In  a  provincial  town  I  encountered  a 
thoroughly  typical  well-to-do  young  wife 
who  was  expecting  her  first  baby.  Except 
for  hastv  automobile  drives  over  the  jolt- 
ing roads  of  the  surrounding  country,  a 
highly  undesiv°ble  form  of  exercise,  she 
spent  practically  all  her  time  indoors  em- 
broidering superfluous  dozens  of  baby 
slips.  "It  is  a  lot  of  work,"  she  admitted. 
''But  I  feel  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  dear  little  thing."  When  she  told  me 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  have  a  nurse 
for  the  child,  I  inquired  whether  she  had 
devoted  any  time  to  preparing  herself  for 
this  responsibility,  whether,  in  short,  she 
knew  anything-  whatever  about  the  scien- 
tific care  of  babies. 

"Not  the  faintest  thing,"  she  laughed, 
"but  mother  says  it  will  come  to  me." 
That  is,  she  had  inherited  the  tradition, 
still  widely  prevalent,  that  just  as  milk 
nils  the  new  mother's  breast,  so  a  special 


This  baby  has  an  enviable  start  in  life — Photograph  taken  at  ten  weeks'  old 


CLOWLY  and  quietly  but  surely, 
^  public  opinion  is  broadening  to 
the  needs  of  the  baby  both  before 
and  after  he  comes  to  conscious  life. 
People  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  care  of  a  new 
life  vhich  used  t>>  be  thrust  almost 
entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
mother,  ( }•  ai  best,  of  both  parents, 
might  be  shared  in  some  degree  at 
least,  by  the  community.  This 
article  deals  particularly  with  the 
care  of  the  mother  and  the  mother's 
care  of  the  baby  before  it  is  born; 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  feelinq  qrow- 
ing  everywhere  that  we  should  have 
more  education  on  a  subject  which 
has  for  too  long  been  talked  of  only 
in  whispers.  It  will  not  have  served 
its  complete  purpose,  however,  if  it 
docs  not  influence  some  thinking 
women  and  men  to  have  a  Baby 
Week  in  their  town,  making  it  a 
wide  town  and  country  affair — and 
in  addition  to  the  practical  work  of 
the  clinics  to  stir  up  some  action 
for  such  things  as  public  health 
nurses  and  mothers'  pensions  that 
the  children  of  all  the  people  may  be 
safe. 

intelligence,  even  a  special  knowledge, 
coincidently  flows  into  her  brain. 

But  suppose  that  thorough  training  in 
mothercraft  were  an  obligatory  feature 
both  of  public  and  private  education! 
Suppose  public  opinion  were  such  that  this 
young  woman  would  have  been  ashamed 
not  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  herself 
sensibly  during  pregnancy,  and  how  to 
prepare  wisely  for  her  baby's  coming! 
In  that  case  wouldn't  her  baby  have  had  a 
far  better  chance?  In  both  these  cases 
there  was  serious  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  unborn  child,  as  we  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  them — and  by  no 
means  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  alone. 
And  this  is  only  one  out  of  countless  in- 
stances. 

The  number  of  babies  born  in  Canada 


every  year  would  be 
enormously  larger  if  so 
many  of  those  who  begin 
the  journey  didn't  succumb 
to  accident  (and  doubtless 
most  often  preventable  ac- 
cident) on  the  way.  But 
of  those  who  are  born  there 
are  probably  a  lamentably 
small  number  that  make 
their  way  to  life  in  com- 
plete hygienic  safety  with 
every  favoring  condition 
fulfilled.  This  is  obviously 
something  not  only  for 
mothers  to  think  about,  and 
fathers,  too,  but  for  every- 
body who  can  think  at  all. 
Just  what  should  be  done, 
and  done  at  once,  in  the 
interest  of  the  babies  who 
are  sure  to  be  born  next 
year,  and  of  the  nobody 
knows  how  many  hundred 
thousand  more  who  will  be 
born  if  we  give  them  a  chance? 

CARE    OF    THE    MOTHER     MEANS     A     BETTER 
BABY 

First,  as  to  the  mothers  themselves. 
Now,  women  who  are  obliged  to  labor,  or 
who  are  the  victims  of  extreme  poverty, 
can  do  little  for  their  unborn  babies.  But 
we  all  know  that  more  fortunate  women 
fall  short  of  their  obligation  likewise. 
The  welfare  of  the  mother  during  the 
prenatal  period  is  so  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  child  that  through  sheer  unselfish- 
ness she  is  likely  to  neglect  or  harm  her- 
self— and  thereby  lessen  the  baby's 
chances.  An  expectant  mother  should  be 
able  to  check  the  natural  impulse  to  spend 
herself  beyond  the  fatigue  point  in  order, 
for  instance,  that  her  husband  may  be 
more  comfortable  or  that  the  household 
routine  may  not  be  interrupted.  And  this 
is  only  one  of  a  group  of  conspicuous 
errors  to  which  most  mothers  that  we 
know  are  probably  subject. 

One  of  these  is  to  assume  that  because 
she  has  borne  one  or  more  children  a 
mother  has  nothing  more  to  learn  about 
babies.  The  physical  experience  of 
motherhood  is  not  in  itself  sufficiently 
educative.  A  woman  may  cook  all  her 
life  and  acquire  an  infinite  dexterity  with 
piecrust,  without  being  able  to  prepare 
a  wholesome,  nourishing,  adequately  bal- 
anced meal.  Most  mothers,  even  the  wis- 
est and  most  careful,  even  mothers  who 
are  mothers  and  nothing  else,  can  still 
learn  something,  not  only  about  actual 
baby-tending  but  about  bringing  a  baby 
safely  to  the  gate  of  life. 

More  specifically,  very  few  expectant 
mothers  take  enough  outdoor  exercise. 
Just  as  the  laboring  woman  is  sure  to 
exercise  too  much,  so  the  protected  woman 
is  too  much  afraid  of  exercise,  and  neither 
of  them,  from  the  point  of  view  of  health, 
spends  anything  like  sufficient  time  out- 
doors. 

Needless  anxieties  are  another  common 
mistake,  particularly  the  mother's  anxiety 
Continued  on  page  30. 


Conscription  For  Citizenship 

A  Suggestion  for  the  Compulsory  Training  of  Men 

By  Brigadier-General  Critchley 


AFTER  the  war  we  shall  have  three 
classes  of  young  men  in  Canada: — 
(1)     Those  that  the  war  has  crip- 
pled. 

(2)  Those  that  have  come  through  the 
war  unscathed. 

(3)  Those  that,  for  whatever  reason, 
have  not  been  engaged  in  the  war. 

All  these  must  be  fitted  for,  or,  if 
necessary,  re-adapted  for  the  effective 
and  efficient  discharge  of  citizenship. 
Pensions,  however  adequate,  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  those  upon  whom 
the  war  has  inflicted  the  heaviest  toll. 
These  should,  of  course,  receive  suitable 
pensions.  But  there  is  a  problem  be- 
yond this.  To  be  happy  and  contented 
man  needs  to  work  as  well  as  to  live. 
But,  in  the  case  of  many  their  former 
occupations  are  no  longer  possible.  And 
yet  the  discharged  soldier  must  have 
proper  employment  if  he  is  to  retain 
his  self-respect.  Offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  public  should  never  be  bestowed  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  claims  of  this 
class.  But  what  is  still  more  important 
is  that  as  many  as  possible  should 
through  some  type  of  technical  education 
or  special  training,  be  re-adapted  for 
again  earning  their  own  living  and  of 
supporting  and  educating  their  own 
families. 

In  connection  with  the  second  class  of 
young  soldier  referred  to  above  a  policy 
should  be  adopted  that  will  conserve  for 
the  nation  the  benefit  of  the  inspiration 
and  the  advantages  of  the  experience 
which  these  men  have  gained  through 
the  war.  I  am  far  from  meaning  merely 
the  detail  of  technical  or  military  train- 
ing they  may  have  acquired.  I  mean  the 
larger  outlook,  the  broader  vision  of 
duty,  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  patriotic 
responsiveness,  the  sense  of  control  and 
discipline.  Those  are  national  assets  and 
should  be  incorporated  into  our  national 
life.  The  military  element,  however, 
should  appear  not,  as  now  under  active 
service  conditions,  as  the  dominant 
feature  but  in  its  true  perspective  and 
in  proper  relation  to  all  citfzenship. 

Then  there  is  the  third  class.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  enquire 
why  these  voung  men  have  not  been 
engaged  in  the  war.  Some  have  been 
too  young.  Some  have  been  engaged  in 
essential  activities  of  food  production  or 
munition  making.  I  am  not  now  enter- 
ing into  a  discussion  of  the  past.  It  is 
to  the  future  that  we  must  look.  And 
I  claim  that  these,  most  of  all.  need  an 
all-round  training  *in  citizenship.  Citi- 
zenship in  the  future  must  be  paramount. 
That,  at  least,  does  not  admit  of  con- 
scientious objectors.  Some  have  not  gone 
to  war,  but  all  are  citizens  and  should 
recognize  that  they  have  duties  to  dis- 
charge. All  I  ask  is  that  as  citizens 
they  must  be  trained  citizens.  Inefficient, 
ineffective,  slipshod  citizenship  must  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  new  era  after 
the  war.  These  young  men,  too,  need 
to  know  their  duties  and  their  obligations. 
A  citizen  cannot  abdicate  his  responsi- 
bilities.    He  must  be  trained. 


The  solution  which  I  put  forward  for 
the  problem  that  I  have  stated  is  the 
establishment  by  the  Dominion,  in  co- 
operation with  the  proper  Provincial 
authorities  and  with  due  regard  to  vary- 
ing local  conditions  and  needs,  of  a 
School  of  Citizenship.  The  character  of 
this  school  and  the  method  of  its  estab- 
lishment I  shall  endeavor  to  elaborate 
at  a  later  stage  in  this  article. 

I  am  not  unaware  how  serious  a  matter 
it  is  even  to  hint  that  the  people  of 
any  section  of  the  Dominion  need  to  be 
Canadianized,  and  yet  one  would  be  wil- 
fully blind  to  the  patent  facts  of  Can- 
adian life  and  the  story  of  our  growth 
and  development  if  one  failed  to  see  the 
far-reaching  cleavages  and  differences 
that  do  exist.  Ontario  and  Quebec  have 
on  many  questions  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  From  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  we  need  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  a  common  national  life.  Above 
all  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  speak 
with  undivided  voice  when,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  war,  Britain  has  invited 
us  to  a  more  definite  share  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Empire.  We  must  give  the  diverse 
elements  of  our  population  some  con- 
ception of  Canadian  ideals,  Canadian  his- 
tory and  Canadian  responsibilities,  and  a 
wider  and  loftier  vision  of  our  standards 
of  life  and  common  citizenship,  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  and  strength  of  the 
people  would  be  greatly  advanced  and  a 
splendid  contribution  made  to  the  Can- 
adianization  of  our  too  heterogeneous 
population. 

The  projected  school  of  citizenship 
should  be  broad  enough  to  aim  to  in- 
crease the  technical  efficiency  of  those 
who  will  attend  it.  The  most  fundamen- 
tal mistake  that  Canadians  make  in  re- 
gard to  education  is  that  just  when  the 
most  formative  and  ideal-moulding  age  is 
reached,  in  the  middle  of  the  'teens,  then 
our  youth  is  split  into  two  classes,  those 
that  carry  on  their  training  through 
High  School  and  College  and  those  who 
give  over  all  habits  of  study  and  dis- 
cipline. To  train  a  child  for  7  or  8  years 
till  he  can  read  a  little  is  not  enough. 
To  teach  our  youth  to  read,  write  and 
reckon  is  only  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
more  important  task  of  supplving  those 
arts  to  living  and  to  life  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  community  they  live  in. 

Already  the  newer  universities  of  the 
West  have  set  themselves  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  relation  to  the  members 
of  the  community  who  have  ceased  to 
attend  schools.  To  give  an  example. 
One  of  the  forces  making  for  improved 
agriculture  in  Saskatchewan  is  what  are 
known  as  Good  Farming  Trains,  or  Bet- 
ter Farming  Specials.  These  are  run  by 
the  University  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  rail- 
way companies.  They  are  really  agri- 
cultural schools  on  car  wheels.  They 
carry  well  selected  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry,  a  car  of  mechanical 
appliances,  for  the  home,  farm  and  barns. 
a  car  of  poultry  appliances,  a  car  fitted 
up  for  teaching  and  demonstrating  tillage 


and  crop  production,  a  car  for  home  man- 
agement demonstration  and  a  car  in 
which  the  children  are  cared  for  while  the 
mothers  attend  the  lectures.  These  lec- 
tures are  delivered  by  instructors  from 
the  Provincial  University.  A  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  directly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  are  thus  brought 
into  touch  with  the  best  results  of  scien- 
tifically conducted  investigations,  and, 
better  still,  with  these  experts  them- 
selves. 

In  a  school  of  citizenship — say  for  an 
agricultural  community  —  something 
could  be  done  along  the  line  of  lectures 
on  drainage,  contagious  diseases,  better 
farming,  agricultural  credit,  farm  book- 
keeping, co-operative  buying  and  market- 
ing, weed  control — -one  Province  in  the 
West  lost  $25,000,000  through  weeds  in 
1915 — animal  husbandry  and  veterinary 
science,  farm  management,  soil  physics, 
gardening,  traction  engines,  field  hus- 
bandry and  a  dozen  other  subjects  for 
which  the  University  already  provides 
short  courses  of  lectures  in  all  parts  of 
the   Province. 

I  have  referred  to  onlv  one  type  of 
training  for  technical  efficiency  to  be 
provided  by  our  projected  school.  This 
would  be  suited  to  an  agricultural  com- 
munity. But  the  Dominion  is  wide,  and 
the  variations  in  industries  are  many. 
The  curriculum  should  be  no  less  varied 
and  elastic.  In  vocational  training  there 
should  be  a  careful  adaptation  of  sub- 
ject and  method  to  local  needs  and  in- 
terests —  engineering:,  farming,  fishing, 
mining,  manufacturing,  draughting  —  in 
fact,  the  whole  range  of  the  occupational 
scale.  The  results  would  soon  be  evident 
in  increased  efficiency. 

In  a  memorandum  of  this  character  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  linger  over 
this  side  of  the  training  in  a  school  of 
citizenship.  The  war  has  emphasized  its 
value  and  its  need.  It  has  done  more.  It 
has  perfected  the  methods  of  the  various 
exercises  and  drills  and  given  us  a  corps 
of  competent  instructors.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  widen  the  purpose 
and  the  scope  of  phvsieal  training.  The 
physical  training  during  the  war  has  been 
a  training  for  war.  In  our  school  of 
citizenshiv.  the  physical  training  will  be 
for  citizenship.  Other  sides  of  life  must 
be  considered.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
the  exercises  that  fit  a  man  to  discharge 
his  military  duties.  But  they  should  be 
made  more  attractive.  A  larger  measure 
of  equitation,  of  sports,  etc.,  would  ren- 
der them  not  less  effective  but  certainly 
more  congenial.  And  they  should  be 
supplemented  by  talks  on  venereal  dis- 
eases and  sex  hvgiene  and  by  addresses 
on   personal  health  and   sanitation. 

To  have  received  a  quantum  of  know- 
ledge is  not  a  sufficient  training  for 
citizenship.  Occupational  training  is  not 
enough  even  when  sunerimposed  unon  the 
robust  constitution  which  physical  train- 
in'er.  Swedish  drills  and  bayonet  exercises 
will  produce.  It  is  not  safe  in  educating 
citizens  to  think  of  nothing-  but  physical 
Continued  on  page  47. 
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After  Lying  Four  Years  in  Field 
Watch    Goes  as   Good  as   Ever 

Remarkable  Adventure  of 
Farmer's  "Waltham"  Watch 

IT  is  commonly  thought  by  middle-aged  and 
elderly  men  that  things  are  not  so  well  made 
nowadays  as  when  they  were  boys,  but  the 
adventure  of  Mr.  Murphy's  Waltham  Watch 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  Waltham 
Watch  is  as  sturdily  made  as  anything  could 
possibly  be. 

Mr.  Murphy,  during  the  spring  of  1914 — 
before  the  great  war  commenced,  just  think  of 
it  ! — was  running  a  disc  plow  over  one  of  the 
fields  of  his  farm  near  Neville,  Sask.  While  thus 
engaged  his  Waltham  "Vanguard"  watch  in  some 
way  dropped  from  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered his  loss,  he  commenced  to  search  for  it, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  he  gave  up  the  fruitless 
search  and  in  the  course  of  time  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  loss. 

What  was  his  astonishment  and  pleasure,  how- 
ever, whilst  poisoning  gophers  on  the  same  field 
recently,  to  find  the  watch  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Eagerly   picking  it  up,   he  began   to   wind  it, 
tion  from  a  photo-      w^^si,^*^^^  ln  an  abstracted  sort  or  way,  and  to  his  surprise 

K,?ch°L«tiyM«u.rPS,ty  '"      "<^  ^  '  the  watch  began  to  tick  away  with  all  its  former 

looked  when  found.  " '""""  enerfiJV. 

Can  you  imagine  any  more  convincing  proof  as  to  the  quality  of  both  the  watch 
movement  and  the  watch  case  than  that  they  should  remain  uninjured  after  lying 
exposed  in  a  field  for  more  than  four  years?  And  it  is  important  to  note  that  during 
this  long  period  the  field  had  been  regularly  cultivated,  and  was,  to  use  Mr.  Murphy's 
own  words,  "often  a  lake  of  mud  and  water." 

The  movement  in  Mr.  Murphy's  watch — to  which  he,  naturally,  is  very 
much  attached — is  the  celebrated  "Vanguard"  so  highly  prized  by  railway- 
men.  This,  indeed,  is  the  watch  relied  upon  by  the  great  majority  of 
railwaymen  throughout  Canada,  because  in  all  departments  of  railway 
service,  absolute  time-accuracy  is  essential. 

The  watch  case,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  preservation 
of  the  movement,  was  a  30  year  gold-filled  case  (No.  407109),  made  by  the 
AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY  OF  TORONTO. 

This  incident  clearly  proves  that  when  you  have  a  Waltham  movement 
in  a  WINGED  WHEEL  CASE,  you  have  a  watch  that  will  give  you  the 
very  best  service  under  all  conditions. 

The  favorite  Waltham  watch  for  gentlemen  is  the  "Colonial,"  a  thin 
model  of  most  distinguished  appearance. 

For  ladies,  the  most  popular  Waltham  is  the  Ladies'  Bracelet  Watch. 
This  is  the  watch  that  can  be  worn  on  the  chain  or  brooch  equally  as  well 
as  in  the  bracelet,  because  of  the  "disappearing  eye"  which  folds  back 
snugly  against  the  case  when  it  is  desired  to  wear  the  watch  otherwise  than 
upon  the  wrist. 


This  illustrates  the  newest 
style  Waltham  "Vanguard" 
Model. 


Waltham  Watches  and  Winged  Wheel  Watch  Cases  can  be  procured  from  good  jewelera 
everywhere  in  Canada.     Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  his  range. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 
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My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman 


A  Romance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  GHOUL. 

NEXT   morning   I   looked   out  upon 
a  wet  mist  that  hung  over  Golden 
Crescent   like    a    spider's    gigantic 
web    all    adrip    with    dew. 

My  visitors  of  the  previous  night  had 
gone  three  hours  ago.  I  had  heard  them 
getting  up  steam,  but  I  was  still  too 
weak  and  stiff  to  think  of  getting  out 
of  bed  so  early  to  see  them  off. 

I  turned  as  usual  to  watch  the  upward, 
curling  smoke  from  Mary's  kitchen  fire. 
Strange  to  say,  this  morning  there  was 
no    smoke. 

"Taking  a  rest,"  I  thought,  "after  her 
long  watching  and  nursing  over  a  good- 
for-nought  like  me!  Ah,  well!  I  shall 
breakfast  first,  then  I  shall  pay  my  re- 
spects and  ask  for  forgiveness  of  the 
lady  'for  the  things  I  have  done  that 
I  ought  not  to  have  done,'  and  all  will 
be   well." 

I  hurried  over  that  porridge  and 
bacon  and  eggs.  I  dressed  with  scrupul- 
ous care,  even  to  the  donning  of  a  soft, 
white,  linen  collar  with  a  flowing  tie. 

"Surely."  I  reasoned,  "she  can  never 
be  cruel  to  me  in  this  make-up." 

When  I   started   out  all  seemed   quiet 
and    still    over    there    at    Mary    Grant's. 
With  a  feeling  of  disrupting  forebod- 
ing,   which    dashed     all     my     merriment 
aside.  I  oui'-kened  my  footsteps. 

The  windows  were  closed;  the  door 
was  shut  tigh*\  I  knocked,  but  no  an- 
swer came.  I  tried  the  door;  it  was 
locked. 

My  rovin0-  eyes  lit  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper    pinned    to    the    far    post    of     the 
veranda.     It    was    in    pencil,    in  Mary's 
handwriting:. 
"GEORGE : — 

"There  is  yet  another  battle  for  you 
to  fight.  I  am  sroina:  away.  Please  do 
not  try  to  find  out  where,  either  by 
word    or   b^    deed. 

"Golden  Crescent  will  always  be  in 
my  thoughts.  Some  day,  maybe,  I  will 
come  bacV 

"God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  and 
may  you  ever  be  my  brave  and  very 
gallant    gentleman. 

"MARY   GRANT." 

I  read  it  over  and  over  again,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  words  would  never  link 
themselves  together  in  my  brain  and 
form  anything  tangible. 

Gone  away!  Oh,  God!  Meaghan 
gone — Mary  gone — everyone  whom  my 
heart  poes  out  to  leaves  me  the  same 
way.  What  is  it  in  me?  Oh,  my  God! 
my  God! 

I  staggered  against  the  veranda  for 
support;  then,  like  a  blind  man  gropine 
for  a  path  in  a  forest,  I  made  my 
journey  across  the  rustic  bridge  and 
home. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it;  in  mv 
ansjuish  and  mv  physical  weakness  1 
threw  myself  unon  my  bed  and  sobbed; 
sobbed  until  my  sorrow  had  spent  it- 
self, until  my  snirit  had  become  numbed 
and  well-nigh  impervious  to  all  feeling. 


By  Robert  Watson 

In  desperation  I  threw  myself  into 
my  work. 

Never  was  store  kept  so  clean  nor  in 
such  a  well-stocked  condition  as  mine 
was;   never  was  home   so   tidy. 

I  sawed  timber  when  there  were  stacks 
of  it  cut,  piled  and  dry  in  my  wood  sheds. 
I  built  rafts.  I  repaired  the  wharf.  1 
added  barns  to  my  outhouses,  when  al- 
ready I  had  barns  lying  empty. 

I  insisted  on  delivering  the  require- 
ments of  every  family  in  Golden  Cres- 
cent, instead  of  having  them  take  their 
goods  from  the  store. 

With  no  object  in  view  other  than  the 
doing  of  it  I  tackled  the  wintry  winds 
and  the  white-tipped  breakers  in  my 
little  rowing  boat,  when  none  other  dared 
venture  from  the  confines  of  his  beach. 

When  the  sea  came  roaring  into  the 
bay,  tumbling  and  foaming,  boiling  and 
crawling  mountains  high,  breaking  with 
all  its  elemental  fury,  I  would  dash 
recklessly  into  it  and  swim  to  Rita's 
Isle  and  back,  with  the  carelessness  and 
abandon  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  live 
for. 

As  I  look  back  on  it  all  how  I  feel 
that  death  was  really  what  I  courted. 

Remonstrances  fell  on  deaf  ears.  My 
life  was  my  own — -at  least,  I  thought  it 
was  my  own  to  do  with  as  I  chose.  What 
mattered  it  to  any  one  if  the  tiny  spark 
went   out? 

My  books  had  little  attraction  for  me 
during  those  wild,  mad  days.  Work, 
work,  work  and  absorption  were  all  my 
tireless  body  and  wearied  brain  craved 
for:  and  work  was  the  fuel  with  which 
I    fed   them. 

I  was  aware  that  the  minister  knew 
more  of  Mary's  going:  and  her  present 
whereabouts  than  I  did,  and  sometimes 
I  fancied  he  would  gladly  have  told  me 
what  he  knew.  But  he  could  find  no 
opening  in  the  armor  of  George  Bremner 
for   the    lodgment    of    such    information. 


SYNOPSIS 

TN    the   preceding    chapters    George    Bram- 

merton  tells  of  the  approaching  visit 
to  his  home  of  Lady  Rosemary  Granton  on 
the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  her 
betrothal  of  his  eldest  brother  Harry,  heir 
to   the   Earldom   of   Brammerton. 

George  learns  that  Harry  is  responsible 
for  the  betrayal  of  a  young  village  girl 
and  has  a  serious  quarrel  with  him  which 
results  in  their  fighting.  Harry  is  wounded 
and  the  Ear]  banishes  George  from  home. 

(;  orge  emigrates  to  Canada  under  the 
name  of  George  Bremmer  and  arriving  in 
Vancouver  secures  a  position  to  manage 
some  property  and  a  store  at  Golden  Cres- 
cent  Bay. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies,  Mary 
Grant  and  an  elderly  companion,  arrive 
to  spend  the  summer  at  a  house  on  some 
adjoining  property.  George  rescues  Mary 
from  drowning  and  their  acquaintance 
riiens  into  friendship,  and  from  friend- 
ship   into   love. 

George  gives  lessons  in  English  grammar 
to  Rita,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Andrew 
Clark,  a  neighboring  farmer,  thereby  incur- 
ring  the   enmity   of   Andrew's   son,   Joe. 

Meeting  George  in  the  forest,  Joe  Clark 
attacks  him.  A  fierce  fight  ensues  in 
which  tooth  combatants  fall  to  the  ground 
senseless,  striking  their  heads  against  the 
trunk   of  a  tree. 

Mary  nurses  George  back  to  convales- 
cence and  we  leave  George  listening  late 
one  evening  to  Mary  as  she  sings  a  some- 
what sad  Scotch   melody. 


Rita  and  he  got  to  know,  after  a 
while,  that  the  name  of  Mary  Grant 
was  a  locked  book  and  that  Mary  Grant 
alone  held  the  key  to  it. 

Christmas — my  first  Christmas  from 
home — -Christmas  that  might  have  beea 
any  other  time  of  the  year  for  all  the 
difference  it  made  to  me,  came  and 
went;  and  the  wild,  blustering  weather 
of  January,  with  its  bursts  and  blinks 
of  sunshine,  its  high  winds  and  angry 
seas,  was  well  upon  us. 

There  had  been  little  to  do  in  and 
around  the  store,  so  I  was  taking  the 
excuse  to  row  over  to  Clarks'  with  their 
supplies,  intending  to  bring  back  any 
eggs  they  might  have  for  my  camp  re- 
quirements. 

It  was  a  cold,  blustery  morning,  with 
a  high,  whistling  wind  coming  in  from 
the  Gulf.  The  sky.  was  clear  and  blue 
as  a  mid-summer's  day  and  the  sun  was 
shining  as  if  it  had  never  had  a  chance 
to   shine   before. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  got  into 
my  boat  without  suffering  a  wetting, 
but  I  was  soon  bobbing  on  the  crest  of 
the  waves  or  lying  in  the  troughs  of  the 
pale-green,  almost  transparent  sea,  mak- 
ing my  way  across  the  bay,  as  the  waves 
climbed  higher  and  still  higher,  with 
white-maned  horses  racing  in  on  top  of 
the  flowing  tide. 

It  was  hard  pulling,  but  I  was  strong- 
and  reckless,  fearing  neither  man  nor. 
elements. 

Every  minute  of  that  forenoon 
brought  with  it  an  increasing  fury  of 
the  storm;  every  minute  greater  volumes 
of  water  lashed  and  dashed  into  the  bay, 
until,  away  out,  the  Ghoul  looked  more 
like  a  water-spout  than  a  black,  .forbid- 
ding- rock. 

Rita  was  surprised  and  angry  at  my 
daring  in  crossing,  yet  she  could  not 
disguise  her  pleasure  now  I  was  with 
her,  for  she  chafed  with  the  restrictions 
of  a  stormy  winter  and  craved,  as  all 
healthy  people  do,  for  the  society  of 
those  of  her  own  age. 

"Seems  as  if  it's  going  to  be  a  hurri- 
cane," remarked  old  Andrew  Clark,  look- 
ing out  across  the  upheaving  waters. 
"Never  saw  it  so  bad;  yet  it's  only  comin' 
on." 

"Guess  you'll  ha'e  to  stop  wi'  us  the 
ni"'ht,    George." 

"And  welcome,"  put  in  his  good  lady. 
"There's  always  a  spare  bed  for  George 
Bremner  in  this  house.  Eh!  Andrew?" 
"Ay,  ay!"  remarked  the  old  man,  re- 
flectively. "We're  no'  havin'  ye  drooned 
'groin'  away  frae  this  place — that  I'm 
tellin'    ye." 

Like  me,  Rita  was  a  child  of  stress 
and  storm.  She  loved  to  feel  the  strong 
wind  in  her  face  and  hair.  She  gloried 
in  the  taste  of  the  salt  spray.  She 
thrived  in  the  open  and  sported  in  the 
free  play  of  her  agile  limbs.  Unafraid, 
and  daring  to  recklessness,  nothing 
seemed  to  daunt  her;  nothing,  unless, 
maybe,  it  was  the  great,  cruel,  shark's- 
teeth  of  the  Ghoul  over  which  the  sea 
was  now  breaking  away  out  there  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bay;  that  rock  upon 
which  she  had  been  wrecked  in  her  child- 
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hood;  that  relentless,  devilish  thing  that 
had  robbed  her  of  ber  mother  and  of 
her   birthright. 

Even  then  as  she  and  I  scampered 
and  scrambled  along  the  shore  line,  over 
the  rocks  and  headlands,  whenever  she 
gazed  out  there  I  fancied  I  detected  a 
shudder  passing   over  her. 

For  an  hour,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
pass  the  time,  we  kept  on  and  on  along 
the  shore,  until  we  reached  Neil  An- 
drew's little  house  on  the  far  horn  of 
I  the  Crescent  standing  out  on  the  cliffs. 
We  stood  on  the  highest  rock  in  front 
of  the  old  fisherman's  dwelling,  watch- 
ing the  huge  waves  rolling  in  and  break- 
ing on  the  headlands  with  deafening 
thundering,  showering  us  with  rainbow 
sprays  and  swallowing-  up  the  sounds 
of  our  voices. 

Ri^a  kept  her  eyes  away  from  the 
horrible  rock,  which  seemed  so  much 
nearer  to  us  now  than  when  we  were 
in  the  far  back  shelter  of  the  bay.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  nearer,  for  barely  a  cmar- 
ter  of  a  mile  divided  it  from  Neil's  fore- 
shore. But  such  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
fury  I  had  never  before  seen. 

Different  from  Rit;i,  f  could  hardly 
take  my  eyes  away  from  that  rock.  To 
me  it  seemed  alive  in  its  awful  ferocity. 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  three 
different  currents  and  it  gave  the  im- 
pression to  the  onlooker  that  it  was 
drawing  and  sucking  everything  to  its 
own  rapacious  maw. 

Old  man  Andrews  saw  us  from  his 
window  and  came  out  to  us,  clad  in  oil- 
skins and   waders. 

"Guess  it's  making  for  a  hum-dinger, 
George,"  he  roared  into  my  ears.  "Aint 
see  its  like  for  a  long  time.  God  help 
anything  in  the  shape  of  craft  that  gets 
cauerht  in  this.  She's  sprung  up  mighty 
i|uick,  too. 

"Got  a  nice  cup  of  tea  ready,  Rita 
Come  on  inside,  both  of  you.  It  ain't 
often  I  see  you  up  here.  Come  on  in!" 
But  Rita  was  standing  apart,  strain- 
ing her  eyes  away  far  out  into  the  GuK 
"What  is  it,  lass?"  shouted  the  o'.l 
fellow.     "See    something    out   there?" 

"It  is  a  boat,"  she  cried  back  anxious- 
ly.    "Yes!    it   is   a  boat." 

Old  Neil  scanned  the  sea.  "Can't  see 
nothing,  lass.     Can   you   George?" 

I  followed  the  direction  of  Rita's 
pointing. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure,"  1  answered  at 
last,  "but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there  was 
something  rising  and  falling  away  there 
to   the   right." 

Neil  ran  into  the  house  for  his  tele- 
scope. 

"By  God!"  he  cried,  "it's  a  tug.  She's 
floundering  like  a  duck  on  ice.  Steer- 
ing gear  gone,  or  something!  Hope  they 
can  keep  heading  out  for  the  open,  or 
it's  all  up  with  them,"  he  said. 

We  watched  the  boat  for  a  while,  then 
turned    into    the    house    and    partook    of 
the  old  fellow's  tea  and  hot  rolls. 
In  half  an  hour  we  went  out  again. 
"George,  George!"  cried   Rita,  with   a 
voice  of  terror,  looking  back  to  us  from 
her  position  on  the  high  rock.     "Quick! 
thev  are  driving  straight  in  shore." 
We  ran  up  beside  her  and  looked  out. 
The  tug — for  it  was   such — was   com- 
ing  in   at  a   great    rate   on   the   crest   of 
the  storm,  beam  on.     Water  was  break- 
ing over  her  continuously  as  she  drove, 
and    drove — a    battered,     beaten     object 
—straight  for  the  Ghoul. 

We  could  see  three  men  clinging  to 
the  rails. 


You  should 
have    seen 

the 
"LAUSON 
perform 


Above  photographs  were  taken  during  the  Cobourg 
Tractor  Demonstration.  The  one  on  top  shows  Miss 
Nesbit  of  Woodstock,  0»t.,  plowing  with  three 
twelve-inch  plows 


PROOFALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 


"The  Lauson  15-25  is  built  like  a  watch,"  but  rugged  as  a  locomotive. 

Ease  of  operation  and  comfort  of  the  operator  was  one  of  the  deciding  factors  when  this 
machine  was  designed,  therefore  the  operating  platform  was  placed  low  and  on  the  same 
height  as  the  drawbar  so  that  the  operator  mignt  step  off  without  stopping  the  tractor  should 
he  desire  to  make  any  adjustment  on  the  plow  or  whatever  implement  he  may  be  operating. 
This  provides  an  unobstructed  view  from   the  driver's  seat. 

There  are  no  exposed  gears  on   the  Lauson   15-5.     Even   the   final   drive  gears  are   enclosed. 
Transmission  gears  run  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  a  dust-tight  case.     Even  the  inexperienced  oper- 
ator  cannot    strip    the   LAUSON    gears,   because  of  a  patented  gear  shifting  device. 
24   Hyatt  and   Timken   Roller  and   Ball   Bearings  give   it  the  quality  construction  of  a  "P*ull 
Jewelled"   watch,   and  insure   the   maximum  horse-power. 

Built  as  much  for  belt  work  as  for  plowing.  Has  a  powerful  valve-in-head  engine  which 
develops   30',i    surplus   power.      Write    for    the    Lauson    Catalogue    to-day. 

The  DE  LAVAL  CO.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Distributors  for  The  John  Lauson  Manufacturing  Co.,  27  MonroeSt.,  NewHolstein,  Wis. 


Buy  An  Extra  Copy  To  Send  To  Your  Soldier 

You  find  FARMERS'  an  interesting  companion  many  evenings  of  each 
month 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  man  "over  there" — your  husband,  your 
son,  your  brother,  or  friend — would  find  it  just  as  interesting? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  soldier  has  times  when  he  needs  some- 
thing to  do,  something  to  take  his  mind  off  the  grim  realities  that  he 
faces,  times  when  he  longs  for  something  to  read,  about  his  home  life? 
He  will  like  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE.  Many  Canadian  soldiers  have 
written  from  France  to  say  they  appreciate  this  All-Canadian  Farm 
Magazine. 

Send  him  an  extra  copy  of  this  issue 

Buy  an  extra  copy  to. day  and  mail  it  now  while  it  is  new 
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Rita  was  standing  transfixed  with 
horror  at  the  coming  calamity  which 
nothing    could    avert. 

Old  man  Andrews  closed  his  telescope 
with  a  snap. 

"Guess  you'd  better  go  inside,  Rita," 
he   spoke  tenderly. 

"No,  no!"  she  cried  furiously,  her  lips 
white  and  her  eyes  dilated.  "You  can't 
fool  me.  That's  Joe's  tug.  Give  me  that 
glass.      Let   me    see." 

"Better    not,    Rita.     'Taint    for  gals." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  she  cried  savagely. 
"Give  it  to  me." 

She  snatched  the  instrument  from 
him  and  fixed  it  on  the  vessel.  Then, 
with  that  awful  pent-up  emotion  which 
neither  speaks  nor  weeps,  she  handed 
back  the  telescope  to  the  fisherman. 

We  stood  there  against  the  wind  as 
doomed  and  helpless  Joe  Clark's  tug 
crashed  on  to  the  fatal  Ghoul.  It  clung 
there  as  if  trying  to  live.  Five,  ten, 
fifteen  minutes  it  clung,  being  beaten 
and  ripped  against  the  teeth  of  the 
rock;  then  suddenly  it  split  and  dissolved 
from   view. 

Neil  had  the  telescope  at  his  eye 
again.  He  handed  it  to  me  quickly: 
"George!  look  and  tell  me.  D'ye  see 
anybody  clinging  there  to  the  far  tooth 
of  the  Ghoul?  My  eyes  ain't  too  good. 
But  if  yon's  a  man,  God  rest  his  soul." 

I  riveted  my  gaze  on  the  point. 

There  I  could  see  as  clearly  as  if  it 
were  only  a  few  yards  off.  Even  the 
features  of  the  man  who  clung  there  so 
tenaciously  I  could   make  out. 

"My  God!  It  is  Joe  Clark,"  I  ex- 
claimed in  excitement. 

With  the  cry  of  a  mother  robbed  of 
her  young,  Rita  dashed  down  the  rocks 
to  the  cove  where  Neil  Andrews'  boat 
lay.  She  pushed  it  into  the  water  and 
sprang  into  it,  pulling  against  the  tide- 
rip  like  one  possessed.  I  darted  after 
her,  but  she  was  already  ten  yards  out 
when  the  boat  swamped  and  was  thrown 
back   on   the   beach. 

Just  as  the  undertow  was  sucking 
Rita  away  I  grabbed  at  her  and  drag- 
ged  her  to   safety. 

"Let  me  go!  Let  me  go!"  she  scream- 
ed, battering  my  chest.  "It's  Joe.  It's 
my  Joe.     He's  drowning." 

I  held   her  fast. 

She  looked  up  at  me  suddenly  with  a 
strange  quietness,  as  if  she  did  not  un- 
derstand me  and  what  I  did.  As  she 
spoke   she  forgot  her  King's  English. 

"Ain't  you  goin'  to  help  him?  It's 
Joe.  You  ain't  scared  o'  the  sea.  You 
can  do  it.  Get  him  to  me,  George.  Oh! 
get  me  Joe.  I  want  him.  I  want  him. 
He's  mine." 

I  grasped  her  by  the  arm  and  shook 
her  as  I  shouted  in  her  ear. 

"Do  you  love  Joe,  Rita;  love  him 
enough  to  marry  him  if  I  go  out  for 
him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!  Get  him,  George.  I 
love  Joe.    I  always  loved  him." 

In  that  moment  I  made  up  my  mind. 

"If  we  come  back,  little  woman,"  I 
cried,  "it  will  be  down  there  at  the  end 
of  the  island.  Run  home,  get  granddad 
and  the  others  in  some  boats.  It  isn't 
so  bad  down  there.  Watch  out  for  us. 
If  I  don't  come  back,  Rita,  dear  little 
Rita—" 

I  took  her  face  in  my  hands  and 
pressed  my  lips  on  hers. 

I  ran  from  her,  up  over  the  cliffs, 
away  to  the  far  side  of  the  horn  where 
the  eddy  made  the  sea  quieter.  I  threw 
off  my  boots  and  superfluous  clothing 
and    sprang   into    the    water.      Out.    out 


I  plunged,  and  plunged  again,  keeping 
under  water  most  of  the  time,  until  at 
last  I  got  caught  in  the  terrible  rush 
three  hundred  yards  straight  out  from 
the  point. 

I  well  knew  the  dreadful  odds  I  was 
facing,  yet  I  was  unafraid.  The  sea 
was  my  home,  almost  as  much  as  the 
land.  I  laughed  at  its  buffeting.  I  de- 
fied it.  What  cared  I?  What  had  I  to 
lose?  Nothing!  And  I  might  win  Joe 
for  Rita  and  make  her  happy. 

In  the  very  spirit  of  my  defiance  I 
was  calling  up  forces  to  work  and  fight 
for  me,  forces  that  faint-heartedness  and 
fear  could  never  have  conjured  to  their 
aid. 

On,  on  I  battled,  going  with  the  rush, 
holding  back  a  little,  and  easing  out  and 
out,  all  the  time  toward  the  rock. 

Half  an  hour  passed;  perhaps  an 
hour,  for  I  lost  count  of  time  and  dis- 
tance in  my  struggling.  But,  at  last, 
battered  and  half-smothered,  yet  still 
crying-  defiance  to  everything,  I  found 
myself  rising  with  a  mountainous  sea 
and  bearing  straight  upon  the  Ghoul. 
As  I  was  lifted  up  I  strained  my  eyes 
toward  the  teeth  of  the  rock. 

Joe  Clark,  that  Hercules  of  men,  was 
still  hanging  on  desperately;  no  hope 
in  his  heart,  but  loth  as  ever  to  admit 
defeat,  even  to  the  elements.  With  tre- 
mendous force  I  was  thrown  forward. 
As  the  wave  broke  I  flashed  past  Joe 
in  the  mad  rush  of  water.  I  grabbed 
blindly,  feeling  sure  I  should  miss,  for 
it  was  a  thousand  chances  to  one,  but 
I  was  stopped  up  violently.  I  tightened 
my  clutch  in  desperation.  I  pulled  my- 
self up  and  clasped  both  hands  round 
the  ledge  of  the  rock,  clinging  to  it 
precariously,  my  nails  torn  almost  from 
my  fingers.  My  hands  were  touching 
Joe's.  My  face  came  up  close  to  his. 
Almost  he  lost  his  hold  at  the  suddenness 
of  my  uncanny  appearing. 

He  shouted  to  me  in  defiance  and  it 
surprised  me  how  easily  I  could  hear 
him  despite  the  hiss  and  roar  of  the 
waters.  I  could  hear  him  more  easily 
than  I  had  heard  Rita  on  the  beach  at 
Neil  Andrews'  so  long,  long  ago. 

"My  God!  Bremner,  where  did  you 
come  from?  What  d'ye  want?"  he 
shouted. 

"I  want  you,  Joe,"  I  cried,  right  into 
his  ear.  "Rita  sent  me  for  you,  will  you 
come?" 

"It  ain't  no  good,"  he  replied  despair- 
ingly; "nobody  gets  off'n  this  hell  alive." 

"But  we  shall,"  I  yelled.  "Rita  wants 
you.  She  loves  you,  Joe.  Isn't  that 
worth   a   try,   anyway?" 

"You  bet!"  he  cried,  as  the  water 
dashed  over  his  face,  "but  how?"  I 
screamed  into  his  ear  again. 

"Let  go  when  I  shout.  Drop  on  your 
back.  After  that,  don't  move  for  your 
life.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  Don't  mind 
if  you  go  under.     It's  our  only  chance." 

He  nodded  his  head. 

I  waited  for  an  abatement  of  the 
surge. 

"Now!"  I  yelled,  as  a  great,  unbroken 
swell  came  along. 

Away  we  whirled  on  the  top  of  it; 
past  the  side  of  the  Ghoul  like  bobbing 
corks,  into  the  rip  and  race  of  the  tide, 
sometimes  above  the  water,  most  of  the 
time  under  it,  gasping,  choking,  fight- 
ing; then  away  in  great  heaving  throws 
from  that  churning  death. 

How  brave  Joe  was,  and  how  trust- 
ing! Not  a  struggle  did  he  make  in 
that  awful  ordeal.  He  lay  pliable  and 
lightly  upon  me  as  I  floated  up  the  bay, 


or  wherever  the  current  might  be  taking 
us.  But  there  was  only  one  direction 
with  that  flowing  tide  after  we  had 
passed  the  Ghoul,  and  I  knew  it  was 
into  the  bay.  So  quiet  did  Joe  lie  that 
I  began  to  think  the  life  had  gone  out 
of  him.  But  I  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
nothing  but  try,  whenever  possible,  to 
keep  his  head  and  my  own  out  of  the 
sea. 

How  long  I  struggled  I  cannot  tell. 
My  arms  and  legs  moved  mechanically. 
I  took  the  battering  and  the  submerg- 
ing as  a  matter  of  course.  A  pleasing 
lethargy  settled  over  my  brain  and  the 
terror  of  it  all  went  from  me. 

When  twenty  minutes,  or  twenty 
years  might  have  flown,  my  head 
crashed  aarainst  something  hard.  I 
turned  quickly.  I  seized  at  the  obstruc- 
tion. It  was  a  log  from  some  broken 
boom.  I  threw  my  arm  around  it  for 
support,  then  I  caught  Joe  up  and  pulled 
his  hand  over  it.  In  a  second,  he  was 
all  life.  He  clutched  the  log  tightly  and 
hung    on. 

Thus,  he  and  I  together,  enemies  till 
then,  but  friends  against  our  mutual 
foe,  the  storm,  floated  to  safety  and  life. 

I  remember  hearing  voices  on  the 
waters  and  seeing,  in  a  blur,  Joe's  giant 
body  being  raised  into  a  boat.  But  of 
myself  I  remember  not  a  thing. 

Later  on  they  told  me  that  as  soon 
as  they  hoisted  Joe,  I  let  go  my  hold  on 
the  log  as  if  I  had  no  further  interest 
in  anything,  no  more  use  for  life. 

But  old  Andrew  Clark  was  too  quick 
for  me.  He  caught  me  by  the  arm  and 
clung  on,  just  as  I  was  going  down. 

And  it  was  Joe  Clark,  despite  all  he 
had  gone  through,  who  carried  me  in  his 
great  strong  arms  from  the  beach  to  his 
granddad's  cottage,  crooning  over  me 
like  a  mother.  It  was  Joe  who  fed  me 
with  warm  liquids.  It  was  Joe  I  saw 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  once  more  to 
the   material   world. 

"Shake  hands,  old  man,"  he  said 
brokenly,  "if  mine  ain't  too  black.  Used 
to  think  I  hated  you,  George.  I  -ain't 
hatin'  anything  or  anybody  no  more. 
You're  the  whitest  man  I  know,  Brem- 
ner, and  you  got  me  beat  six  days  for 
Sunday."  . 

To  be  continued. 


Bounties  in  B.  C. 

Regulations  have  been  adopted  by  an 
order-in-council  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  British  Columbia  providing 
bounties  as  follows:— mature  coyotes  $2, 
young  coyotes  $1 ;  mature  timber-wolves, 
black  or  grey,  $10,  young  timber-wolves, 
$5;  mature  cougars,  $15;  young  cougars, 
$7.50;  big-horned  owls  or  snowy  owls,  $1. 
The  head  or  carcass  of  the  owl,  and  in  the 
case  of  animals  the  pelt,  must  be  produced. 
An  applicant  for  a  bounty,  unless  he  be  an 
Indian,  must  offer  for  inspection  his  fire 
arms  license  or  badge.  Any  person  pur 
chasing  a  pelt  from  an  Indian  may  obtain 
the  bounty  for  the  Indian  by  producing 
the  pelt.  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Bounty 
Commissioners  are  required  to  examine 
both  ears  of  each  pelt  of  every  timber- 
wolf  or  cougar,  and  if  a  hole  be  found  in 
either  ear  the  application  for  bounty  is 
to  be  refused.  If  the  ears  are  found  in- 
tact, a  hole  is  to  be  cut  in  the  left  ear.  Any 
Government  agent  can  pay  the  bounty  on 
coyotes  if  the  application  and  certificate, 
together  with  the  pelt,  have  been  pro- 
duced. 
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Is  Winning  the 


It  is  hurry  to  train,  hurry  to  fight, 
hurry  to  feed  and  supply  our  armies. 

Victory,  and  lives  spared  depend 
upon  the  speed  with  which  our  work 
is  done. 

Upon  the  Canadian  farmers  falls  a 
giant  share  of  this  work. 

The  demand  continues  to  increase 
calling  for  the  utilization  of  the  most 
efficient  time  saving  and  production 
increasing  methods 

The  value  of  the  motor  car  to 
farmers  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 

It  has  won  its  place  as  a  necessity 


together  with  the  reapei .  the  plow  and 
other  work  implements. 

The  economy,  steady  performance, 
and  all  'round  usefulness  and  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Overland  Model  90 
car  has  earned  the  universal  esteem 
of  Canadian  farmers. 

Overland  cars  everywhere  are  help- 
ing their  owners  speed  up  the  work  of 
a  country  at  war,  dependably,  thrift- 
ily, saving  time  and  economizing  man 
power,  alike  for  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry, the  workers  in  industry,  and 
for  the  farmers,  large  and  small,  and 
the  farm  workers. 


Everywhere  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  great  agricultural 
sections  and  the  great  industrial  cen- 
ters are  being  kept  open  by  time- 
savingj  man-saving  Overlands. 

We  want  every  Overland  built  and 
delivered  during  the  war  to  contri- 
bute its  share  to  Canada's  war  speed. 

And  speed  is  winning  the  war. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority. 

APPEARANCE,     PERFORMANCE, 

COMFORT,  SERVICE  AND 

PRICE. 


The  Thrift  Car 


Light  Four  Model  [>0  T miring  Car  Model  90  Sedan 

Model  85-4  Touring  Car. 


Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons. 

Head  Office   and  Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Branches:  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sask. 
Catalog  on  request- — Address  Dept.  1214 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Use  Potatoes  to  Save  Wheat  Flour 


The  Food  Board  is  appealing  to  Canadians  to  use  more  potatoes  as  a  substitute  to  save 
wheat  flour.  City  grocers  are  including  potatoes  in  their  list  of  substitutes  to  go  with  an 
order  for  wheat  products.  Here  is  where  the  farm  housekeeper  has  been  following  a  good 
conservation  policy  pretty  well ;  in  the  majority  of  farm  homes  potatoes  in  some  form  or 
other  go  on  the  table  three  times  a  day,  and  every  woman  knows  that  at  a  meal  where  she 
serves  some  potato  dish  which  the  family  like  particularly  well,  less  bread  is  used.  The 
staple  "baked,  boiled  or  mashed"  potatoes  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  with  us  pretty 
regularly  for  dinner.  The  recipes  given  here  are  offered  more  as  suggestions  for  breakfast 
and  supper  dishes.  As  many  of  them  are  made  up  in  combination  with  other  foods  like 
eggs,  milk  and  fat,  they  make  a  well-balanced  main-d.sh  for  a  meal.  Even  fried  potatoes 
with  fruit  and  cereal  make  a  breakfast  substantial  enough  for  even  a  man  setting  out  to 
do  a   strenuous   day's   work. 


Fried    Potatoes 

DICE  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  half- 
inch  cubes.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  finely  minced  parsley  or 
onion  if  desired,  and  add  two  or  three 
tablespoons  of  cold  milk.  Mix  lightly 
with  a  fork  and  turn  into  smoking-  hot 
fat  in  a  frying  pan.  Have  just  enough 
fat  to  be  absorbed  and  yet  enough  to 
produce  a  rich  golden  brown.  Fry 
rapidly,  tossing  lightly  with  a  fork  oc- 
casionally until  all  sides  of  the  cubes 
are  brown.  Serve  at  once.  The  cola 
milk  is  added  that  the  potato  may  brown 
more  richly. 

Sausage  and  Potato 
Cut  raw  sausage  into  bits — a  very 
little  or  more  may  be  used,  according 
to  what  you  have  on  hand.  Fry  quickly 
in  a  frying  pan.  When  cooked  add  a 
bowl  of  cold  sliced  potatoes  and  fry 
quickly.  Cold  left-over  sausage  may  be 
used,  first  frying  the  potato  in  sausage 
fat  and  adding  the  sausage  during  the 
last  of  the  cooking.  This  is  an  excellent 
winter  breakfast  dish. 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter.  Add 
one  tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion. 
When  the  onion  is  yellow,  stir  in  one 
tablespoon  flour,  add  one  cup  of  milk 
and  stir  until  it  thickens.  Have  the 
mixture  in  a  double  boiler.  Add  two 
cups  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  cubes 
and  cook  until  potatoes  are  heated 
through.  Turn  into  a  hot  dish,  and 
serve. 

Escalloped  Potatoes 

Wash,  pare,  soak  and  cut  potatoes  in 
thin  slices.  Put  in  layers  in  a  baking 
dish,  sprinkling  each  layer  with  salt  and 
pepper,  adding  bits  of  butter  and  dredg- 
ing with  flour.  A  little  chopped  onion 
and  powdered  sage  may  be  added.  Add 
hot  milk  to  come  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  potatoes  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until   the  potatoes  are   soft. 

Potato  Puff 

Two  cups  mashed  potato,  two  table- 
spoons butter,  one  cup  milk,  salt  and 
penper,  two  eggs.  Mix  the  milk,  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  with  the  potato.  Beat 
the  eggs  very  light  and  beat  them  into 
the  potato  mixture.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish  until  well  puffed  and  golden 
brown. 

Potato    Biscuits 

Two  cups  flour,  one  cup  Dota-to,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  tablesooon  fat,  liciuid  to  make 
a  soft  dou<rh.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt  together  two  or  three  times. 
Work  fat  into  the  flour,  add  mashed 
potato,  then  add  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Roll  out  about  one-half  inch 
thick,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter  and  bake 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 


Potato  Cakes 

To  cold  mashed  potato  add  a  little 
flour,  oat  or  barley  flour  will  do— about 
two  tablesnoons  to  one  cup  of  potato. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  moisten 
with  milk,  so  the  mixture  can  be  turned 
out  on  a  board  and  rolled  out.  Fine 
oatmeal  or  barley  flour  may  be  used  to 
flour  the  board.'  Roll  one  half-inch  thick, 
cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  and  fry  on 
both  sides  on  a  greased  griddle  until 
well   browned. 

Potato  Scones 

Two  cups  mashed  potatoes,  two  table- 
spoons flour,  one  level  teaspoon  baking- 
powder,  one  egg,  a  little  milk  if  needed. 
Mix  flour  with  salt  and  baking  powder 
and  work  it  thoroughly  into  the  potato. 
Beat  the  egg  till  frothy,  add  it  to  the 
potato  and  beat  well.  The  mixture  must 
be  soft  enough  to  spread  slightly  when 
dropped  in  the  pan,  so  a  little  milk  may 
be  added  if  necessary.  Use  either  a 
griddle  or  thick  iron  frying  pan,  heat 
it,    rub    over    with    lard    and    when    just 


beginning  to  smoke  drop  in  a  small 
tablespoonful  of  the  mixture.  Fry  not 
too  quickly,  until  brown  on  one  side; 
then  turn  it  and  brown  the  other  side. 
Spread  each  as  finished  with  a  scrap  of 
butter;  put  on  a  plate  in  the  oven  and 
keep  hot  till  all  are  ready.  Serve  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Potato  Dressing 

Potato  may  be  used  instead  of  bread 
crumbs  in  making  a  dressing  for  meat 
or  baked  fish.  A  good  practical  recipe 
is:  Two  cups  dry  flour,  mashed  potato, 
one  tablespoon  each  of  chopped  onion, 
parsley  and  corn  flour  or  crumbs,  three 
tablespoons  milk,  one  beaten  egg  (op- 
tional) seasonings  of  salt,  pepper  and 
sage  or  summer  savory  if  desired.  Mix 
all  the  dry  ingredients  with  the  beaten 
egg  and  add  enough  milk  to  bind  stiffly. 
Pack  very  lightly  in  stuffing. 

French  Baked  Potatoes 

Pare  potatoes  and  cut  in  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  the  long  way  as  for 
"French  fried"  potatoes.  Put  in  a 
layer  in  a  baking  pan  and  brush  with 
plenty  of  melted  fat,  letting  them  warm 
a  little  first.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  golden 
brown  and  cooked  through,  turning  once 
or  twice. 

Potato    Border    With    Fillings 

Place  a  mould  on  a  platter— a  round 
bowl  will  do  very  well.  Build  around 
it  a  wall  of  hot  mashed  potatoes,  re- 
move the  mold,  dot  potato  with  bits  of 
butter,  and  set  in  the  oven  to  brown. 
Fill  with  some  hot  dish  like  Welsh 
rarebit,  creamed  dried  beef,  creamed 
fish  or  scrambled  eggs. 


Make  Way  For  the  Baby 


Continued  fro  page  23. 


lest  she  "mark"  her  child.  Physicians  are 
unanimous  in  classing  all  reported  in- 
stances of  this  phenomenon  as  old  wives' 
tales.  They  assert  that  so  far  as  is 
known  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  mother  and  the  unborn  child  by  which 
nervous  impressions  can  be  conveyed. 
However,  fear  is  an  emotion  detrimental 
to  the  well-being  of  the  mother  herself, 
and  by  surrendering  to  it,  she  thus  affects 
the  condition  of  her  baby. 

Concentration  on  the  baby's  wardrobe 
is  perhaps  the  commonest  sin  of  all. 
Women  limit  their  hours  of  useful  occu- 
pation and  deprive  themselves  of  fresh  air 
in  order  to  pile  up  a  multiplicity  of  deli- 
cate, hand-made  garments  that  a  baby 
will  outgrow  in  a  few  months  and  that  it 
doesn't  even  need  to  begin  with.  Not  that 
the  mothers  themselves  believe  this  neces- 
sary, but  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  con- 
forming to  custom  and  in  exhibiting  the 
charming,  fragile  garments  as  a  part  of 
the  ceremonial  of  receiving  guests. 

But  without  considering  all  the  errors 
for  which  the  unborn  baby  pays  the 
penalty,  it  will  be  well  to  set  down— at 
least,  in  outline — just  what  is  due  to  the 
little,  lonely,  traveler,  that  is,  the  right 
course,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  expect- 
ant mother  to  follow  from  the  moment 
that  she  has  caught  her  baby's  signal  that 
he  is  on  the  way.  Fortunately,  there  is 
general  agreement  on  this  question,  which 
ought  greatly  to  simplify  the  business  of 
maternity.  Briefly,  the  mother  should 
have: 


Competent  medical  supervision  during 
the  entire  pregnant  period.  The  baby  has 
the  right  to  achieve  conscious  life  without 
any  but  inevitable  obstacles. 

A  diet  nourishing  and  abundant  but  not 
heavy,  and  including  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  plenty  of  liquids.  The  baby  has  the 
right  to  normal  growth. 

Fresh  air  in  abundance,  both  outdoors 
and  in,  and  regular  bathing.  The  baby 
has  the  right  to  be  sound. 

Plenty  of  exercise,  and  plenty  of  rest, 
alternated  with  discretion.  Freedom 
from  fatigue  is  imperative  during  the  fin- 
al month.  The  baby  has  the  right  to  be 
strong. 

Serenity  of  mind.  Be  glad  he  is  com- 
ing. The  baby  has  the  right  to  be  wel- 
comed. 

The  program  should  be  easy  for  many 
women.  For  some,  under  present  condi- 
tions, it  is  frankly  impossible.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  sounds  for  anybody.  To 
carry  it  out  faithfully  in  detail  requires 
character,  common  sense,  and  the  con- 
scious desire  to  be  more  than  a  passive 
vehicle  of  the  process  of  maternity,  to  be 
a  successful  and  triumphant  creator  of 
life. 

In  order  to  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  ideal  course,  the  first  step  to 
take  is  to  engage  the  best  physician  that 
vou  know  of,  and  from  the  time  that  you 
do  so,  to  follow  his  directions  implicitly 
If  you  can  not  afford  this  doctor's  fees, 
perhaps  he  himself  will  recommend  some 
one  else  to  you.    However  normal  you  ma> 
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The  Victory  Loan 
and  Farm  Prices 


Prices  of  Canada's  farm  products  are  fixed,  in  a  large  measure,  by 
the  demand  in  Great  Britain. 

The  price  of  all  is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  part  exported. 

Canada  has  a  big  surplus  of  food  to  export 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  Canada  that  the  market  for  that  sur- 
plus be  maintained. 

To  the  farmer,  it  is  of  vital  importance. 

To-day  Canada  can  export  only  as  much  of  her  produce  as  she  can 
tinance.  Why  is  this?  Because  Britain  and  her  allies  must  buy  where 
they  can  get  credit.  Canada  then,  must  pay  the  farmers  for  their 
produce  and  turn  that  produce  over  to  the  Allies  on  credit.  Or  lose 
her  export  market.  If  Canada  cannot  pay  the  bills,  the  surplus  farm 
produce  will  stay  in  Canada — unsold. 

Last  year's  crop  was  financed  by  the  Victory  Loan  1917.  Canada 
borrowed  from  her  people  enough  money  to  give  Britain  the  credit 
she  needed.  The  result  was  that  every  Canadian  farmer  had  a  mar- 
ket at  good  prices  for  his  entire  crop. 

This  year's  crop  must  be  financed  in  the  same  way — by  the  Victory 
Loan  1918. 

Victory  Bonds  are,  as  every  shrewd  investor  knows,  an  investment 
of  the  highest  class.  The  interest  rate  is  good  and  the  payments  regu- 
lar. The  security  is  undoubted  and  the  bonds  may  be  readily  turned 
into  cash  in  case  of  need. 

But — to  the  farmer  Victory  Bonds  have  an  even  greater  importance 
for  in  addition  to  being  an  investment  they  will  maintain  a  market  at 
good  prices  for  the  crop  he  now  has  to  sell. 

It  is  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  buy  Victory 
Bonds,  to  influence  his  neighbors  to  buy  and  to  spare  no 
effort  to  make  the  Victory  Loan  1918  an  overwhelming  success. 

Be  Ready  to  Buy  Victory  Bonds 

Issued   by   Canada's   Victory   Loan   Committee 

in  Co-operation  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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zS^      K&rcrfory  a£  Os/uiwa 


The  larger  sphere  of  activ- 
ity every  Canadian  must  fill 
in  order  to  perform  his  neces- 
sary part  in  the  nation's 
responsibility  demands  the 
speed  and  efficiencies  of"  a 
car  as  good  as  the 

CHEVROLET 
FOUR-NINETY 


Sec  the  Nev    Series    Four-Ninelg 
at  the  nearest  Dealer's  Showrooms 


Oiewv/et  Jfofor  Co.  of  Canada.  &ute</ 

OsH/IU//T,     Owr.    GfNSTDSI 


From  the  standpoint  of  patriotism  your  duty  is  clear,  but  apart  from  any  consideration  of  duty  or 
patriotism  Canada's  Victory  Bonds  represent  the  safest,  surest  and  best  investment  in  the  world 
to-day.  BUY   VICTORY    BONDS— BUY    TO    YOUR    UTMOST 

This  space   donated  by   Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,   Limited. 
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HeadOffice,  Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection  and  Savings 
Policy.  Maximum  Protection,  combined  with  Savings  at 
Minimum  Cost. 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  Heal  Fence— Mot  Netting 

Strongly  made  and  closely  spaced — making  it  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top  . 

and  bottom  wires  No.  9 — intermediates  No.  12  wire—  made  f 

J  by  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  tests  have  I 

J  pro  ven  to  be  the  best.  Send  for  catalog.  Ask  about  our  farm  and  ornamental  I 

'fencing.  Agenoies  nearly  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  in  unasetgood  territory.! 

Tho  Banwell  -  Hoxle  Wire)  Fence  Company,  Ltd., 

Winnipeg, Han.,  Hamilton,  Out. 


appear  to  be,  a  monthly  consultation  with 
some  physician  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
dangerous  chances.  A  country  mother, 
no  matter  how  remote  she  may  be,  can 
get  to  the  nearest  town  at  least  once  in 
four  weeks.  She  can  also  secure  valuable 
help  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Child  Welfare  Branch,  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  Toronto,  Ontario,  which 
will  send  her  pamphlets  relating  to  prena- 
tal care.  And  the  poorest  city  mother, 
even  if  her  community  has  not  yet  taken 
up  prenatal  work,  can  obtain  advice  from 
a  hospital. 

Having  decided  whether  her  baby  is  to 
be  born  at  home  (and  in  this  case  engaged 
her  nurse)  or  in  a  hospital,  which  for 
many  is  the  simpler,  safer,  and  cheaper 
course,  the  expectant  mother  faces  a  long 
period  during  which,  if  matters  proceed 
normally,  she  is  in  the  habit  of  overwork- 
ing— attend  to  her  usual  occupations  with- 
out undue  concentration  on  her  physical 
condition.  It  is  of  course,  possible  to  ful- 
fil every  condition  of  hygienic  living  with- 
out being  idle  or  asking  special  considera- 
tion as  an  invalid. 

THE  BABY'S  HOME  MUST  BE  SANITARY 
But  there  is  more  to  do  for  the  baby 
than  this,  for  one  of  his  rights  is  a  com- 
pletely sanitary  home.  This  isn't  a  mat- 
ter that  tenement  mothers  alone  need 
think  about.  The  home  in  which  the  baby 
is  scheduled  to  appear  may  be  charming, 
spacious,  and  apparently  clean,  without 
being  really  sanitary.  And  this  is  what 
the  expectant  mother  should  set  herself 
to  determine.  For  the  house  may  be  old, 
with  perhaps  a  slight  flavor  of  mustiness. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  take  up  carpets  and 
rip  off  wall  papers.  Bare  floors  and  tint- 
ed walls  are  cleaner.  Or  there  may  be 
defective  drainage,  which  should  be  re- 
paired before  baby's  arrival.  Leaking 
gas-jets  should  be  attended  to,  and  stag- 
nant water,  manure  heaps,  piles  of  gar- 
bage, refuse,  or  rubbish,  or  open  privies 
should  not  be  tolerated  near  the  house. 
As  for  the  baby's  own  room,  it  must  be 
sunny,  it  must  be  airy,  and  it  must  have 
ample  provision  for  heating.  If  it  has  a 
sleeping  porch  where  he  can  take  his  day- 
time naps,  so  much  the  better.  The  only 
piece  of  furniture  that  he  really  needs  is 
a  bed,  and  this,  of  course,  needn't  be  a 
bed  at  all  or  even  a  crib.  A  young  baby 
can  do  perfectly  well  with  a  basket  and 
thus  save  one  item  of  expense.  For  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  the  baby's  material  equip- 
ment that  economy  may  be  exercised.  His 
imperative  needs  are  a  healthy  mother 
and  a  wholesome  home,  and  it  is  these, 
alas,  that  are  the  expensive  things! 

HIS    REAL    NEEDS    ARE    FEW 

Of  course  he  does  need  clothing.  But 
this  is  really  a  simple  matter,  for  the 
wardrobe  may  be  purchased  entire  if  the 
mother  wishes.  Baby  experts  practically 
agree  in  their  lists  of  articles  recommend- 
ed for  a  very  young  child.  The  following 
list  is  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health: 

2  light-weight  blankets. 

3  strips  flannel  5  inches  wide  and  16 
inches  long. 

3  cotton-and-wool  or  silk-and-wool 
undershirts. 

4  cotton  slips  for  day  wear. 

3  flannel  or  flannelette  petticoats. 

3  white  cotton  petticoats. 

4  nightdresses  of  flannelette. 

3  dozen  diapers,  made  of  diaper  cloth 
1  box  talcum  powder. 
1  box  boric  acid. 

1  piece  castile  soap. 

2  dozen  safety  pins,  large  and  small. 
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hi  pound  sterile  gauze. 

%  pound  sterile  absorbent  cotton. 

1  set  scales. 

3  night  gowns. 

1%  yards  square  of  oil  cloth  or  rubber 
sheeting. 

2  pounds  absorbent  cotton. 

2  pounds  sterilized  gauze  or  old  clean 
linen. 

With  the  scene  properly  laid  and  the 
equipment  attended  to,  the  really  wise 
woman  will  wish  to  devote  whatever 
leisure  time  she  may  have  during  this 
waiting  period  to  educating  herself  for 
motherhood.  For  she  may  be  sure  that 
it  won't  "come  to  her,"  this  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  delicate  little  organism 
and  its  processes;  she  will  have  to  make 
the  effort  to  come  to  it,  to  absorb  it  and 
make  it  her  own.  It  isn't  enough  to  be 
affectionate  and  conscientious,  and  solicit- 
ous, if  a  mother  is  at  the  same  time  ig- 
norant— even  though  babies  do  survive 
material  ignorance.    Fortify  yourself  and 


him,  therefore,  by  learning  what  is  defin- 
itely known  about  the  feeding,  care,  and 
training  of  the  young  baby. 

Now,  how  does  it  happen  that  we  have 
been  so  long  in  arriving  at  the  point  of 
insisting  on  the  importance  of  this  matter 
of  the  rights  of  the  unborn  baby?  The 
mistake  has  been  that  for  untold  genera- 
tions the  unborn  baby  has  been  regarded 
as  its  mother's  private  concern.  The  child 
of  school  age  is  not  considered  the  private 
concern  of  his  parents.  The  state  insists 
on  educating  him,  has  even  begun  to  ac- 
cept a  responsibility  for  his  health.  The 
baby  in  need  of  pure  milk  has  a 
claim  that  is  acknowledged  far  outside  its 
own  household.  We  now  see  that  the 
claim  of  the  unborn  child  is  just  as  urgent. 
So,  just  as  soon  as  all  communities  per- 
ceive this  to  be  true,  they  will  simply  make 
it  a  part  of  their  administrative  routine 
to  help  all  expectant  mothers  to  bring 
their  children  safely  to  a  strong  and 
normal  life.    The  thing  that  women  have 


superstitiously  kept  a  whispered  secret 
will  become  a  matter  of  public  registra- 
tion. The  attention  and  advice,  even  the 
nourishment  and  general  support  that  an 
expectant  mother  may  lack,  the  commun- 
ity will  supply  her. 


Lucky  Escape 

Jack. — Why  did  you  break  your  engage- 
ment with  that  school  teacher? 

Tom. — If  I  failed  to  show  up  of  an 
evening,  she  expected  me  to  bring  a  writ- 
ten excuse  signed  by  my  mother. 


A  Wholesome,  Cleansing,  Refreshing 
and  Healing  Lotion— Murine  for  Red- 
ness, Soreness,  Granulation,  Itching 
and  Burning  of  the  Eyes  and  Eyelids; 
Try  it  in  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's 
Eyes — No  Smarting — Just  Eye  Com- 
fort.   Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist — 

and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 


LIGHTEN   YOUR 


Comfort  and  convenience  count  on 
washday,  perhaps  more  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  Anything  that  will 
lighten  the  work  is  doubly  welcome  then. 


EDDY'S  INDURATED  FIBREWARE 

Wash  Tubs  and  Washboards 

are  labor  lighteners.  They  save  time  and 
strength.  Incidentally  they  cost  no  more. 


Eddy's  Fibre  wash-tubs  are  easy  to  lift  and 
easy  to  carry.  They  keep  the  water  hot  a 
long  time  because  they  do  not  radiate  heat 
as  galvanized  iron  or  tin  will  do.  They 
cannot  leak,  because  they  are  made  in  one 
piece,  without  joint  or  seam.  And  the  cost 
is  actually  less  because  they  will  outlast 
several  of  the  old-fashioned  kinds  of  wash- 
tubs. 

Eddy's  Twin  Beaver  Washboards  save 
time  by  the  special  crimp  which  loosens  the 
dirt  easily.  A  washing  surface  on  each  side 
gives  them  double  the  efficiency  of  the  or- 
dinary washboard. 

The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  Limited 

HULL,  Canada 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Eddy's  Matches 


When  you  buy 
matches  look 
for  the  name 
"Eddy"  on  the 
box. 

A   kind   for 
every  purpose. 


3f 
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V  A  V,  M  E  RS'     M  A  G  A  Z  I  K  E 


NEWCOMBE 

PIANOS 


For    Your 


Children's    Sake 
-Buy  a  Piano 


Music   means   much    to    tin-    lives    of 
the    children    and    young    folks.      Jr 
brightens   up   the   home. 
Don't  go  through  another  long  win- 
ter without  music  in  your  home. 
Buy      a      Newcombe      Player-Piano— 
anyone   can    play    it    without 
and    nilli    delightful    effect. 
Nearly  half  a  century's  experience  in 
making   high-grade   pianos  places  the 
Newcombe  Piano  and  tin-   Vv 
l'kivcT-Piano    in    the    first    rank    Eo 
beauft    and   purity   of  tone,  for  long 
lift  .   fur  fine  appearance,  and  for  real 
value.       There     is     a     Ni 
make     your     home     complete,        Dhi 
price  and   terms  are   easy.     Writi 
for    all    particulars. 

Newcombe     Piano     Co.,    Limited 

Head  Office  and  Warerooms: 
359  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


incisor 


Dairy 


Mad 
Can 


radfin 


THE   CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 


Write 
Catalogue  . 


Saves  Feed 
and  Labor 


It  would  cost  less  money  to  feed 
stock  if  so  much  feed  were  net  wasted. 
This  year  there  will   be  a  shorta-e  of 
hay  and  various  roun'.-.ages.   Every  farmer 
can  save  feed  by  using 

Peter  Hamilton 
Feed  Cutters 

There  will  be  no  "left  overs"  or  wastage- 
when  heavy,  coarse  fodders  are  cut  up  for 
stock.  Order  your  feed  cutter  now  and 
have  it  in  a  conven- 
ient place.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  cutting 
straw  for  bedding. 
Costs  less  and  takes 
less  power. 


The 

Peter  Hamilton 

Company,  Limited 
Peterboro,   Ont. 
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The  Singing  Behind  the  Lines 

How  Songs  of  Home  Help  the  Soldier — The  Need  of  More  and 
Better  Music  in  Our  National  Life  Afterward 

Bv  K.  C.  B. 


ON  the  veranda  of  a  summer  home, 
that  looked  down  to  the  waters  of 
Paget  Sound — on  an  August  night 
one  year  ago,  and  a  full  clear  moon,  and 
shadows,  and  silver  tips  on  tiny  waves 
that  ran  their  course  before  a  gentle  even- 
ing breeze 

And  inside — back  in  the  darkness  of 
the  living-room — a  piano  and  a  girl,  and 
soft-played  airs  of  familiar  songs — just 
dreamy  music  that  drifted  out  and  whis- 
p-jre/i  its  way  to  the  tops  of  the  lovely 
pines 

And  Bill  and  I  sat  out  upon  the  porch. 
Bill  was  a  soldier  man,  come  back  from 
France — gassed  that  fatal  day  at  Ypres, 
when  war  came  home  to  Canada  in  all 
its  tragedy  and  grief.  He  had  gone  away 
full  six-feet-three,  straight  and  strong. 
He  had  come  home  not  quite  so  tall,  it 
seemed,  aud  ,plder  than  his  thirty-seven 
years. 

Since  dinner-time  he  had  been  telling 
me  war  tales;  and,  in  between,  both  of 
us  would  dream  to  music  by  the  girl 
within.  Bill's  dreams  were  mostly  of  the 
past,  I  think,  for  every  little  while  he'd 
wake  up  in  a  startled  way  and  then  re- 
count some  new  war  tale. 

And  so  we  sat  and  talked  and  dreamed 
until  there  came,  still  softly  played,  the 
music  of  "A  Long,  Long  Trail."  And 
then  Bill  left  his  chair  and  went  inside. 
Someone  got  a  lamp  and  lighted  it,  and 
I '.ill  and  I,  and  she  who  played,  sang 
through  the  song.  I  don't  know  how  well 
we  sang,  but  I  do  know  that  in  Bill's 
voice  there  was  to  me  a  thrill  of  some- 
thing that  I  didn't  know.  And  deepest 
came  the  thrill  with  these  two  lines: 

"Nights  are  growing  very  lonely, 
"Days  arc  very  lung." 

Afterwards,  back  on  the  veranda,  Bill 
told  me  of  the  songs  they  used  to  sing 
behind  the  lines;  of  blue  days  that  were 
cheered  by  the  singing  of  some  old-time 
air  that  everybody  knew;  of  "Tipperary" 
up  and  down  the  line  with  all  the  vigor  a 
soldier  gives  to  everything  he  .does;  and 
then  some  old  home  song  or,  perhaps,  a 
bit  of  sentiment  about  a  love  affair,  but 
always — sometime  while  they  sang — "A 
Long,  Long  Trail." 

"I  think,"  said  Bill,  "that  there  were 
times  during  the  early  days  when  we 
couldn't  have  carried  on  without  the 
songs.  And  we  didn't  sing  them  as  a 
crowd  of  college  boys  might  sing.  They 
were  prayers,  I  think,  most  of  the  songs 
we  sang.  And  the  songs  that  were  popu- 
lar were  those  songs  about  what  we  would 
do  to  the  Kaiser  when  we  got  him,  if  we 
ever  did,  but  these  made  no  such  appeal 
to  the  soldier  as  did  the  sentimental 
sort." 

And  afterwards  for  a  week,  several 
times  a  day,  whether  it  was  with  Bill 
hobbling  along  with  his  cane,  with  me 
at  his  side,  or  whether  the  porch  of  the 
house  in  the  evening,  Bill  and  I  would  go 
down  the  "long,  long  trail"  together,  with 
or   without   music   from   the   girl   within. 

A  little  later  Bill  went  on  his  way  where 
nights  are  never  lonely  and  days  are 
never  long.  And  from  where  he  is,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long,  long  trail  it  is  my 
wish  that  he  might  know  thai  a  million  of 
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our  soldier  boys  are  singing  his  favorite 
and  all  his  other  songs,  carrying  on  where 
he  left  off. 

Ever  sinee  that  August  night  on  Puget 
Sound,  singing  soldiers  or  singing  sail- 
ors or  singing  nurses  have  meant  a  little 
more  to  me  than  they  ever  did  before. 
Sometimes  I've  watched  them  very  closely 
while  they  sang,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Bill  was  right  when  he  said  that  some 
of  the  songs  were  really  prayers. 

I  do  know,  that  whenever  I  hear  the 
one  about  the  long,  long  trail,  I  always 
think  of  Bill,  and  I'm  quite  sure  that  with 
my  thought  of  Bill  there  goes  a  prayer 
for  all  the  boys  "over  there"  engaged  in 
the  work  Bill  was  doing  before  he  came 
away.  I  am  quite  sure,  too,  that  every 
time  I  have  been  privileged  to'  listen  to 
the  singing  of  large  groups  of  soldiers 
or  sailors,  and  have  perhaps  "joined  in" 
myself,  there  has  come  to  me  great  eleva- 
tion of  spirit — a  determination  to  go  out 
and  do  what  I  may — to  bring  the  day  of 
victory  a  little  closer. 

And  incidentally — and  irrelevantly — I 
have  conceived  an  idea,  born  of  this 
"joining  in,"  that  I  can  sing  myself.  I 
even  believe,  in  the  face  of  numerous  ex- 
pressions to  the  contrary,  that  I  can  carry 
an  air.  I  do  know  that  I  make  a  lot  of 
noise  with  George  Cohan's  "Over  There," 
and  if  I  am  careful  I  can  get  through 
without  any  discords  or  bad  notes,  or 
whatever  those  things  are  that  jar  sen- 
sitive souls  with  ears  for  music.  I  am 
very  strong,  too,  on  some  of  the  lines  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  while  there 
are  others,  and  I  confess  it  frankly,  that 
worry  me  considerable,  and  my  wife  says 
I  shouldn't  attempt  to  sing  them  because 
of  the  strange  and  agonized  expression 
on  my  face  each  time  I  do  succeed  in 
reaching  them. 

Secretly,  too,  I  have  begun  to  worry 
because  my  parents  didn't  see  to  it  that 
my  voice  was  cultivated  when  I  was  still 
young.  I  haven't  said  anything  about  it 
to  anyone,  but  every  little  while  when  I 
strike  a  good  line  in  one  of  the  popular 
war-time  airs,  I  get  through  with  it  so 
smoothly,  and  with  so  much  satisfaction 
to  myself — whatever  others  may  think  of 
it— that  I  sometimes  feel  that  in  their 
neglect  of  my  voice  my  parents  ruined 
a  wonderful  tenor,  or  bass  or  baritone,  or 
whatever  noise  it  is  that  I  make. 

For  various  reasons,  therefore,  I  have 
become  interested  in  the  singing  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.  I  have  made  it  a 
topic  of  conversation  at  numerous  times, 
and  have  been  told  some  remarkable  stor- 
ies as  the  result  of  the  singing  in  France. 
I  have  been  told  of  an  officer,  stricken 
with  shell-shock,  and  apparently  unin- 
jured, except  that  it  left  him  completely 
dumb.  What  the  army  physicians  could 
do  for  him  they  did  but  without  result. 
And  then  one  day  there  came' a  phono- 
graph to  the  hospital  dormitory,  and  a 
nurse  put  on  the  record  "Keep  the  Home 
Fires  Burning"  and  convalescing  soldiers 
in  the  ward  began  to  sing: 

"Keep  the  home  fires  burning. 
"While  your  hearts  are  yearning. 
"Though   your   lads   are  far  away   they 

dream  of  home. 
"There's  a  silver  lining 
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"Tli rough  the  dark  clouds  shining, 
"Turn  the  dark  clouds  inside  out 
"Till  the  boys  come  home." 

And  as  they  sang,  the  nurse  who 
brought  the  story  home  saw  the  officer 
who  had  been  dumb  slowly  rise  up  in  his 
chair  and  sing! 

Not  very  long  ago  another  Red  Cross 
nurse  came  home  from  France  on  leave. 
She  had  gone  across  before  the  United 
States  Government  undertook  to  teach 
the  nurses  the  songs  that  the  soldiers  sing. 
They  are  doing  it  now,  and  every  unit 
awaiting  shipment  overseas  must  know, 
before  it  goes,  the  words  and  music  of  at 
least  twenty  songs.  And  this  nurse  who 
came  back  from  France  was  glad  when 
she  found  three  hundred  nurses,  in  a 
New  York  city  armory,  singing  under  the 
direction  of  a  commissioned  leader. 

"It's  simply  splendid,"  she  said.  "Not 
very  long  ago,  at  the  base  hospital  at 
which  I  was  on  duty,  some  of  the  boys 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  strike  up  'Mother 
Machree,'  so  that  they  might  sing.  And 
I  had  to  tell  them  I  didn't  know  it.  And 
then  somebody  asked  for  'A  Perfect  Day,' 
and  I  didn't  know  that.  And  I  didn't 
know  'There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail,'  or 
"Old  Black  Joe,'  or  anything.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  hadn't  been  interested  in 
songs  and  knew  none  of  them.  And  after 
a  few  feeble  efforts  to  get  started  with- 
out any  leader  the  boys  gave  it  up.  I'm 
going  back  in  a  little  while,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  be  very  much  of  a  singer,  but 
I'm  going  to  know  enough  about  it  so 
that  when  my  boys  want  to  sing  I  will 
at  least  be  able  to  get  them  started." 

And  over  at  another  base  hospital  in 
France  a  group  of  American  soldiers, 
under  treatment  for  wounds  received  on 
the  battlefield,  had  spent  this  particular 
Sunday  morning  of  which  I  write  on  the 
veranda  of  the  hospital  building.  Short- 
ly before  noon  a  storm  came  up  and  the 
head-nurse  ordered  the  men  back  into  the 
enclosed  dormitory.  But  the  storm 
brought  no  fears  to  the  men,  and  like  bad 
boys  they  rebelled  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  order  given.  The  head-nurse  re- 
peated it  with  as  much  severity  as  she 
could  command  and  still  the  men  remained 
outside.  It  was  a  serious  moment  for  the 
nurse.  She  was  the  officer  in  command 
and  her  authority  was  being  questioned. 
She  couldn't  pick  up  the  men  and  carry 
them  in,  and  if  they  continued  to  disobey 
the  situation  might  become  quite  serious. 
And  once  again  the  phonograph  played 
its  all-important  role.  And  gathered 
about  it,  as  the  record  turned,  were  half- 
a-dozen  nurses,  and  phonograph  and 
nurses  sang  the  song: 

"Pack  up  your  troubles  in  the  old  kit-bag. 

"And  smile,  smile,  smile. 
"When  you've  a  lucifer  to  light  your  fag, 

"Smile,  boys,  that's  the  style. 
"What's  the  use  of  worrying ? 

"It  never  -was  worth  while,  so 
"Pack  up  your  troubles  in  the  old  kit-bag, 

"And  smile,  smile,   smile." 

And  before  the  last  line  of  the  chorus 
was  done  the  men  came  drifting  in  with 
the  help  of  crutches  and  of  canes,  and 
when  the  chorus  came  around  again  they 
all  sang  lustily.  Then  they  apologized 
to  the  head-nurse  promising  never  to  do 
it  again.  Finally  they  found  some  re- 
cords of  old-time  hymns  and  played  and 
sang  until,  one  at  a  time,  they  had  all 
drifted  away.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
nearly  every  man  wrote  letters  home  that 
day;  or  perhaps  it's  not  so  strange  after 
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Book. 


We  have  a  copy  for  you. 


The  Book  is  given  without  charge.  It  is  self- 
explanatory  and  there  is  a  place  in  it  for  everything  you 
plant,  raise,  buy,  sell,  have  on  hand;  with  a  summary 
of  the  year's  business. 

It  contains  instructions  for  correctly  preparing  the 
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Shorthorn  Heifers 
Wanted 


i  want  a  few  heifer  calves  or  yearlings,  purebred 
shorthorns,  from  good  milking  strains. 

Must  come  from  good  milking  stock  and  be  right 

in  every  way. 

Write  stating  best  terms  with  descriptions. 
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"Take  A  Tip  From  Me' 
Buy  KITCHEN'S 


BRAND 


OVERALLS 

and  you'll  get 

"Better    Quality— Better    Wear 
— For  Less  Money" 


A    STRONG  GUARANTEE— 

Every  pair  of  Kitchen's  "Signal" 
Brand  Overalls  is  so  thoroughly 
made  that  your  local  dealer  is  the 
sole  judge.  We  back  our  goods  to 
him  this  way — if  he  says  replace 
your  garment  we  do  so — at  his  word. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  accept  no 
substitutes,    but    write    direct    to    us. 
Get  Our  Illustrated  Booklet  telling  all  about 
"Signal"  Brand  Overalls,  Shirts  and  Pants. 

Kitchen  Overall  &  Shirt  Co.,  Limited 
2087  West  Street     -     BRANTFORD 


C/OLPEEK 

WILL  STOP  THE  LEAH 


Don't  throw  away  your  Pots  and  Pans.  "  Voi-Peek" 
will  mend  Graniteware,  Tin,  Aluminum,  etc.,  in  two 
minutes  without  tools.  Always  keep  it  in  the  house. 
At  dealers  or  from  us,  postpaid,  15  cents. 

Vol-Peek  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2024,  Montreal,  Can.  \ 


YOUR    SPARE    TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  share?  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare 
time  has  been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obli- 
gation,   you    know. 

The   MacLean    Publishing   Company, 
143-153   University  ,Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


all;  old-time  hymns  brought  up  compell- 
ing pictures  of  the  folks  they'd  left  be- 
hind. 

And  a  month  ago  I  stood  on  a  pier  at 
an  Atlantic  port.  On  one  side  of  the 
pier  was  a  transport  with  its  deck  crowded 
with  American  soldiers.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  pier  was  another  transport,  its 
upper  deck  crowded  with  blue-clad  girls 
— Red  Cross  nurses  on  their  way  to 
France. 

Down  on  the  pier,  where  I  stood,  were 
groups  of  army  men;  and  crowds  of  la- 
borers who  wheeled  the  great  trucks,  all 
wet  with  the  perspiration  of  an  August 
day.  To  them  and  to  the  army  officers 
it  was  an  old  story,  but  to  me  it  was  a 
moment  of  solemnity.  Slowly  the  trans- 
port with  the  soldier  boys  began  to  pull 
out;  lines  were  cast  off;  officers  on  the 
pier  called  good-by  to  the  officers  who 
looked  down  from  the  rail  of  the  depart- 
ing ship.  A  mist  came  over  my  eyes;  the 
figures  aboard  the  ship  were  blurred,  and 
I  got  in  the  way  of  the  sweating  men  who 
went  on  with  their  work  and  the  great 
big  trucks. 

And  then,  from  the  deck  of  the  other 
ship,  where  the  nurses  were,  there  arose, 
above  all  other  sounds,  the  clear  voices 
of  the  blue-clad  girls,  and  they  sang: 

"When  you  come  back! 
"And  you  will  come  back! 
"There'll  be  a  whole  world  waiting  for 
you." 

And  the  sweating  men  and  their  great 
big  trucks  stopped  where  they  were.  In- 
deed it  seemed  for  moment  that  every- 
thing ceased  in  all  the  world  while  the 
nurses  sang.  Then  they  were  through, 
and  from  the  deck  of  the  other  ship  the 
answer  came: 

"There's  a  spot  in  my   heart   which  no 

colleen  may  own. 
"There's  a  depth  in  my  soul  never  soun- 

ed  or  known. 
"There's  a  place  in  my  mem'ry,  my  life, 

that  you  fill. 
"No  other  can  take  it,  no  one  ever  will." 

Just  a  moment's  quiet,  and  back  from 
the  ship  where  the  nurses  were  there 
came  the  song: 

"They  were  summoned  from  the  hillside, 

"They  were  called  in  from  the  glen, 
"And  the  country  found  them  ready, 

"At  the  stirring  call  for  men. 
"Let  no  tears  add  to  their  hardship, 

"As  the  soldiers  pass  along, 
"And  although  your  heart  is  breaking, 

"Make  it  sing  this  cheery  song." 

And  the  chorus  came,  "Keep  the  Home 
Fires  Burning,"  and  the  sweating  men, 
and  the  officers  on  the  pier,  and  the  sol- 
diers on  the  moving  ship,  and  the  nurses 
— all  of  us — joined  our  voices  in  the 
prayer  to  keep  things  well  "till  the  boys 
come  home." 

It  was  the  soldiers'  turn  to  sing  again. 
As  their  great  ship  drifted  out  into  the 
stream  their  voices  came  back: 

"When  the  great  red  dawn  is  shining, 

"When  the  waiting  hours  are  past. 
"When  the  tears  of  night  are  ended 

"And  I  see  the  day  ai  last, 
"I  shall  come  down  the  road  of  sunshine, 

"To  a  heart  that  is  fond  and  true, 
"When  the  great  red  dawn  is  shining. 

"Back  to  home,  back  to  love  and  you." 

And  then,  from  over  the  water  and  out 
from  the  pier  and  its  waiting  ship,  nurse 
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and  soldier  and  men  on  the  pier,  sent  up 
their  voices  in  the  favorite  song: 

"There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding, 

"Into  the  land  of  my  dreams, 
"Where  the  nightingales  are  singing, 

"And  a  white  moon  beams! 
"There's  a  long,  long  night  of  waiting 

"Until  my  dreams  come  true, 
"Till  the  day  when  I'll  be  going  down 

"That  long,  long  trail  with  you." 

As  the  echo  of  the  song  came  back 
from  the  ship  that  had  sailed,  the  nurses' 
ship  began  to  move.  For  a  little  while 
a  silence  hovered  over  us,  but,  as  we 
waited  there  on  the  pier,  with  eyes  that 
were  dimmed,  the  nurses  sang  that  classic 
of  farewells: 

"Aloha  Oe,  farewell  to  thee, 

"Thou  charming  one  who  dwells  among 

the  bowers! 
"One  fond  embrace  before  I  now  depart, 
"Until  we  meet  again." 

That  was  all,  except  that  the  sweat- 
ing men  and  their  great  big  trucks  went 
back  to  work,  and  an  officer  and  I  went 
silently  on  our  way,  he  to  await  the  time 
that  he  shall  go,  and  I  to  help,  however 
I  may,  to  "keep  the  home  fires  burning" 
until  these  men  and  women  come  back 
from   "over   there." 

And  if  it  is  that  Bill  looks  down  from 
where  he  is  I  hope  he  saw  us  on  that 
August  day,  for  I'm  quite  sure  he  would 
be  glad  to  know  that  those  who  follow 
him  go  forth  with  songs  upon  their  lips — 
songs  that  breathe  prayers  from  those 
who  go  and  those  who  stay  behind — that 
those  who  go  may  come  back  home  and 
those  at  home  may  consecrate  their  lives 
unto  the  task  of  serving  those  who  go. 


Life  Insurance  on  a  Bull 

A  life  insurance  policy  for  $25,000  has 
been  taken  out  on  a  pedigreed  $75,000 
Holstein  bull,  Mighty  Monarch,  by  Paul 
T.  Brady,  "gentleman  farmer,"  of  Patter- 
son, New  Jersey.  Besides,  the  animal  is 
covered  by  a  heavy  fire  insurance. 

Mr.  Brady,  who  is  vice-president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  tried  to 
insure  the  bull,  said  to  be  the  world's  most 
costly,  for  his  full  value,  but  $25,000  was 
the  limit  of  risk  the  underwriters  would 
assume.  For  this  Mr.  Brady  will  have  to 
pay  8  per  cent,  premium,  or  $2,000  a  year. 
He  has  declined  to  exhibit  his  prize  at 
several  cattle  shows,  as  he  is  fearful  the 
bull  might  be  harmed  in  transit. 


Fertilizers  for  1919 

XJOW  is  the  time  for  the  farmer  to  plan 
■L^  his  croppings  for  1919  and  in  doing 
so  to  decide  upon  what  fertilizers,  if  any, 
he  purposes  to  use.  Last  spring  there  was 
considerable  disappointment  among  farm- 
ers, especially  among  those  who  had  de- 
layed placing  their  orders  till  a  few  weeks 
before  the  season  opened,  as  there  was  not 
only  a  shortage  of  material  but  trans- 
portation facilities  were  such  that  quick 
deliveries  could  not  be  made.  There  is  no 
prospect  that  conditions  will  be  better 
next  spring  and  it  therefore  behooves 
the  farmer  this  fall  to  carefully  consider 
his  needs,  scan  the  prices  and  having 
made  his  selection  to  place  his  orders, 
stipulating  an  early  delivery.  Co-opera- 
tion in  ordering  may  effect  the  saving  of 
a  considerable  amount  in  purchasing  and 
freight  rates. 
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STYLISH.  DURABLE  COAT 
OF  RICH  MINK  MARMOT  45 
inches  in  length ,  mads  from  selected 
full-furred  skins  in  the  newest 
design.  Deep  sailor  collar,  front  bell 
as  shown,  richly  lined  with  fancy 
poplin  and  finished  with  rusching. 
A  garment  that  well  illustrates 
the  remarkable  price  savings 
derived  from  our  FUR  FASHION 
BOOK.  MUFF  in  smart  round 
shape,  finished  with  silk  cuffs  and 
wrist  cord. 

M  724,  Coat  Delivered..  .$112.50 
M  725,  Muff  Delivered.. .      12.50 


Because  in  the  first  place,  we  secure  the  Raw  Furs  direct 
from  the  Trapper  for  cash — in  fact,  we  buy  more  raw  furs 
direct  from  the  Trapper  for  cash  than  any  other  firm  in 
Canada — then  we  select  the  best  and  most  suitable .  skins 
and  make  them  up  into  the  famous  Ilallum  Guaranteed 
Fur  Garments — which  we  sell  to  you  directly  by  mail 
"From  Trapper  to  Wearer"  for  cash.  This  does  away 
with   all  middlemen's    profits   and   you    receive   the    benefit. 


BEHIND  EVERY  GARMENT  IS  THI5 


4f  GUARANTEE 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
Hallam  Fur  Garment  simply  send  it  back  and  we 
will  at  once  return  your  money  in  full  without 
question. 


THIS  STUNNING  SET 
OF  BLACK  WOLF  is  re- 
markable value.      Large  scarf 

in  fashionable  two-skin  design , 
finished  with  heads  and  tails, 
MUFF  is  roomy  warm  pillow 
shape  trimmed  as  shown. 
The  fur  is  of  a  rich  jet  black 
glossy  appearance  and  is 
exceedingly     serviceable, 

M  886, 
Set  De- 
livered. 
$15.50 
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It  is  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing-  a 
wonderfully  extensive  range  of  Fur  Sets  and 
Fur  Garments — we  do  not  think  there  is  a  fur 
book  published  in  Canada  equal  to  this — it 
contains  48  pages  and  cover,  with  over  300 
illustrations  of  beautiful  furs,  photographed 
on  real  living  people.  This  shows  you  how 
the  furs  actually  appear.  It  also  gives  a  lot 
of  information  about  Fur  fashions.  The 
articles  shown  here  are  taken  from  this  Fash- 
ion Book  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  money. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919 
Fur  Fashion  Book — it  will  save  you  money. 

Address  in  full  as  below 
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618  HALLAM 

Building 

TORONTO 


HIRST'S 


PAIN  EXTERMINATOR 


HAVE*A  BOTTLE  READY  WHEN  NEEDED  -  and  stop' the  Pain! 

When  you  have  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  or  get  a  lame  back,  swollen  joints,  or  a  sprain  —  you  don't  need  to 
suffer.  Get  the  bottle  of  Hirst's  Pain  Exterminator  and  use  it  according  to  directions  in  circular.  It  stops  the  pain  quickly. 
Buy  a  bottle  and  be  ready.  Equally  effective  for  relieving  earache,  toothache,  sore  throat  and  other  painful  ailments.  For  40  years 
it  has  beenafamily  friend.  35c  a  bottle— all  dealers— or  write  us.  HIRST  REMEDY  COMPANY,  HAMILTON,  CANADA 

Also  makers  of  HIRST'S  Family  Salve  (50c),  and  HIRST'S  Pectoral  Syrup'of  Horehound  and  Elecampane  (35c),  for  coughs  and  colds. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identif  ■  you. 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMERS  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
JTARDY,  FREE-RANGE  COCKERELS— 
Typical  Leghorns  of  an  unbeatable  lay- 
ing strain,  $2  to  $5.  Yearling  hens  $2.50. 
Exhibition  birds,  $5  to  $20.  AH  birds  are 
sold  under  the  guarantee  of  "Satisfaction 
or  your  money  returned."  Write :  The 
Manager,  Norfolk  Heights  Poultry  Farm. 
Simcoe,   Ont. 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

pOTSWOLDS— A   NUMBER  OF  BREED- 
ing    ewes    for    sale.      Ewe    lambs    and 
a    few    rams.      Write    Grasmere    Farm,    76 
Hampton    Ave.,    Toronto. 

SHEEP    WANTED 
QNE      CAR      REG.      SHROPSHIRE      OR 
^   Cotswold    ewes    (or    mixed    load)     Nov. 
1st.      Thos.    Yarnall,    Cassville,    Mo. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 
Oir  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply  Box 
C,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

FERTILIZER 

pERTILIZER      BONE      AND      POTASH. 
Green  Cut  Bone  for  Fowl.     Stirling  Feed 
for   Hogs,    any   quantity.      George   Stevens. 
364   Mark    St.,    Peterborough,    Ont. 


EARN  AN   EXTRA  $5 

yOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you 
to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for  re- 
newal and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave..  Toronto, 
Ont. 

MORE     DOLLARS 

Y"OU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR    -RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN 


Farm     Engineering 


Mounting  The  Gasoline^Engine 

By  P.  B.  Potter 


WE  read  about  and  talk  about  the 
duties  that  the  sturdy  gasoline  en- 
gine can  perform,  and  we  actually  see 
this  big  helper  doing  work  that  we  never 
imagined  it  could  be  adapted  to.  But 
in  our  observations  of  its  performance  we 
see  it,  too  many  times,  doing  its  work 
while  mounted  on  only  a  makeshift  foun- 
dation. A  weak,  sagging  floor  in  the 
milkhouse,  the  loose  boards  on  the  well 
platform,  and  even  a  part  of  the  engine's 
shipping  crate  staked  to  the  ground,  too 
often  serve  as  the  engine's  footing.  A 
man  well  knows  that  when  he  has  a  heavy 
piece  of  work  to  perform  he  desires  a  solid 
and  substantial  footing  for  his  feet.  The 
gasoline  engine  would  ask  the  same  ad- 
vantage, could  it  but  manifest  its  wishes. 
Mounted  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  or 
masonry,  the  engine  is  freed  from  vibra- 
tion, it  runs  smoothly,  its  bearings  wear 
evenly,  its  governor  acts  more  sensitive- 
ly, its  fuel  charges  are  measured  more  ac- 
curately, and,  as  a  result,  the  engine  is 
able  to  give  longer  and  better  service. 

The  kind  of  foundation  that  any  engine 
will  need  will  be  determined  by  the  weight 
of  the  engine,  the  service  it  has  to  per- 


form,  the  amount  of  vibration  inherent 
in  the  engine,  and  the  length  of  time  that 
it  will  be  wanted  in  any  particular  place. 
Any  mounting  used  should  have  weight 
and  solidity.  Most  any  form  of  masonry 
has  these  characteristics.  Concrete,  be- 
cause of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
made  up  and  molded  into  shape,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  engine  foundations. 
The  larger  sizes  of  engines  will  require 
foundations  of  considerable  mass,  while 
the  smaller  engines  used  about  the  milk- 
house  or  in  the  laundry  are  very  well 
mounted  if  bolted  tightly  to  a  good  con- 
crete floor.  The  engine  working  in  the 
shop  or  in  the  pump-house  can  well  afford 
a  foundation  that  extends  through  the 
floor  into  solid  earth,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  drawing.  Where  the  engine  is  used 
in  a  building  with  a  light  wooden  floor, 
such  an  installation  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  an  engine  is 
used  in  one  place  for  only  a  short  time,  as 
it  might  be  in  the  feed  room,  for  grinding, 
and  is  then  moved  to  another  place  for 
some  other  duty.  Such  an  engine,  if  not 
provided  with  a  truck,  is  best  handled  by 
being  mounted  on  a  pair  of  skids  shaped 


>//>>7T?, 


Lead  or  Both  it- 
Mefol  around  Screvs. 


'Ccncrvfe. 
'Floor. 


How  to  mount  the  gasoline  engine  in  permanent    (right)   or  temporary    (left)   locations  on  the  farm 
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like  sled-runners.  For  a  small  engine, 
timbers  three  by  four  inches,  and  for  the 
large  ones,  four  by  six  inches,  are  about 
right  for  the  skids.  An  engine  that  is 
used  at  different  places,  in  this  way, 
should  always  be  bolted  to  a  concrete  floor, 
if  possible.  It  can  be  easily  fastened 
down  by  placing  a  piece  of  two  by  four 
over  the  skids  and  drawing  this  down  with 
a  large  lag-screw  that  is  fastened  to  the 
floor  by  pouring  lead  or  babbit  metal 
^around  the  threads  and  into  a  hole  drilled 
in  the  concrete.  This  method  of  clamping 
the  engine  to  the  floor  readily  permits  of 
adjustments  for  lining  up  or  tightening 
the  belt.  When  the  engine  is  to  be  re- 
moved, the  lag  screws  are  taken  out  and 
the  lead  is  left  in  the  floor  so  that  when 
the  engine  is  brought  to  that  place  again, 
it  can  be  quickly  fastened  down.  The 
leaded  hole  offers  no  obstruction  to  the 
use  of  the  floor,  but  should  be  plugged  to 
keep  out  dirt. 

In  fastening  an  engine  permanently  to 
its  foundation,  long  threaded  rods  imbed- 
ded in  the  concrete  can  be  used.  These 
must  project  up  at  the  right  place,  so  as 
to  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  base  of 
the  engine. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  engine  should  be  kept  under 
shelter,  but  we  see  many  instances  where 
it  is  left  in  the  open.  Wind  and  dust  and 
rain  are  not  conducive  to  long  service 
from  an  engine.  It  is  quite  desirable  to 
have  the  engine  raised  ten  or  twelve 
inches  above  the  floor,  as  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  attend  to  at  such  height,  and  if 
placed  in  a  well  lighted  corner  of  the  room 
it  also  has  greater  chance  of  receiving 
good  care. 


MODERN        REINFORCED        CON- 
CRETE   SILO 

By  Frank  C.  Perkins 
IX^HAT  is  said  to  be  the  tallest  silo  in 
*  '  the  world  is  constructed  at  Somer- 
viile,  Ohio.  It  has  a  total  height  of  93 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  14  ft.  It  is  a  silo 
without  seams  or  joints  and  includes  a 
concrete  chute,  concrete  roof  with  con- 
crete cornice  and  dormer,  concrete  vesti- 


bule with  concrete  roof,  concrete  door 
grooves  and  continuous  doors  either  steel, 
or  wood,  and  a  permanent  steel  ladder. 

This  concrete  silo  is  also  of  monolithic 
construction  with  single  or  hollow  walls. 
It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  monolithic 
concrete  silo  is  flawless  as  it  in  one  piece 


Beyond  the 

Experimental  Stage 

ALL  along  the  line,  at  every  point,  the  en- 
gineering problems  peculiar  to  Kerosene 
as  a  fuel  have  been  solved  in  the 
Renfrew.  It  is  the  true  kerosene  engine,  not 
adapted  from  gasoline  Engines  but  developed 
on  kerosene  ideas.     The 

Renfrew  Kerosene 
Engine 


is  just  bristling  with  advantages  that  coax  the 
very  last  bit  of  power  out  of  coal  oil,  reducing 
carbon  troubles  to  a  minimum.  Run  your  eye 
down  the  accompanying  list  cf  features. 

These  things  mean  an  engine  you  can  de- 
pend on  to  give  you  real  service  at  low  ccet 
— for  kerosene  is  cheaper  than  gasoline,  can  be 
bought  anywhere,  and  in  this  engine  gives  up 
all  it's  power. 

That's  the  Engine  for  you.  Learn  all  about 
it  now  by  getting  our  free  catalogue.  Write 
today. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

Head  OGce   and  Works,   Renfrew,  Ont. 
Eastern   Branch,   Sussex,   N.D. 

Other  lines  :     Renfrew  Cream  Separator,     Happy 
Farmer  Tractor,   Renfrew  Truck  Scales. 


Features 
tliat  mean 
Satisfaction 

STARTING:— 
Handy  Controls—three 
at  one  p!ace,  needle 
valves,  fcr  regulating 
supply  cf  gasoline, 
water  a"d  kerosene, 
easily    adjusted. 

RUNNING:— 
Special  Kerosene  Mix- 
er— with  auxiliary  air 
valve,  insuring  pro- 
perly mixed  charge 
under  full  or  light 
load. 

Throttle  Valve,  for 
fuel  supply,  controlled 
perfectly  by  sensitive 
governor. 

Oscillating  Magneto 
and  igniter  combined, 
makes  and  fires  bi.r 
spark,  always  reliable. 
Cooling— Ample  water 
jacket  and  e::tra  wide 
roomy  hopper  on  top 
for  water. 

Perfect  Alignment  as- 
sured by  heavy  studs 
securing  cylinder  and 
frame  (separate  parts) 
easily  renewable. 
Gears — Machine  cut, 
perfectly  true  and 
smooth. 

Smooth,  even  running 
assured  by  extra 
heavy  large  diameter 
fly   wheels. 
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built,  practically  speaking,  having  no 
mortar  joints  to  loosen  or  repair.  Its  first 
cost  is  its  total  cost,  and  therefore  the 
cheapest  silo  a  farmer  can  own.  The 
same  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  a  silo  as  for  a 
house  or  a  barn. 


for  work  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  and 
never  gets  tired.  It  adds  much  more  effi- 
ciency to  the  machine  or  machines  to  be 
operated  than  hand  or  animal  power  and 
does  its  work  evenly  and  steadily.  It  is 
easy  to  operate.  The  women  folks  can 
run  it  as  well  as  the  men. 

I  think  a  person  operating  a  dairy  of 


ENGINES  FOR  DAIRYMEN 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 

A  GREAT  many  dairy  farmers  would 
save  considerable  time  and  labor  and 
make  more  money  on  their  farms  if  they 
would  employ  more  up  to  date  machinery. 
This  is  especially  true  as  far  as  power  is 
concerned.  On  farms  where  the  cream 
separator,  churn,  etc.,  are  operated  by 
hand  the  value  of  the  gasoline  or  oil  en- 
gine is  surely  unknown.  The  engine  has 
advantage  over  practically  all  machinery 
since  it  will  run  a  number  of  different  ma- 
chines at  small  exnense  and  do  the  work 
of  from  one  to  a  dozen  men.     It  is  ready 


A    great    deal    depends  on   the   plow 
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Special 

Renewal 

Offer 

5 

Years 


FOR 


5 


Dollars 


The  subscription  price  to 
Farmers'  Magazine  is  now 
$1.50  per  year.  Subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  are  now 
due  can  save  $2.50  by  renew- 
ing for  a  five-year  period. 
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143-153  University  Avenue 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


The   Oka   Monks  getting  started   on   their   new 
tractor 


fifteen  or  more  cows  should  have  two  en- 
gines. We  have  two  engines  in  use  on 
our  farm,  a  six  horsepower  and  a  two 
horsepower.  The  large  engine  is  used  for 
grinding  feed  and  doing  other  heavy  work 
and  the  small  one  for  running  the  cream 
separator,  barrel  churn,  washing  machine 
and  pump.  The  little  engine  is  used  every 
day.  It  is  set  at  300  revolutions  per 
minute,  is  fitted  with  a  six-inch  pulley  and 
drives  a  large  pulley  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  on  the  line  shaft. 

The  cream  separator  pulley  on  the  line 
shaft  is  six  inches  and  a  large  wooden 
pulley  on  the  separator  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  This  set  of  pulleys  runs  the 
cream  separator  at  55  revolutions  per 
minute. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  ENGINE  SPEED 
In  order  to  figure  out  the  velocity  a 
machine  is  desired  to  run  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  speed  indicator.  First  ascer- 
tain the  speed  of  the  engine.  Then  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  change  its  speed  you  will 
have  to  use  pulleys  which  will  increase  or 
diminish  the  speed  of  the  machine  as  you 
wish.  This  can  be  figured  out  by  finding 
how  far  a  given  point  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  engine  pulley  will  travel  in  a 
minute  and  from  this  basis  ascertain  the 
sizes  of  the  pulleys  needed  along  the  line 
shaft  by  dividing  the  length  of  their  cir- 
cumference into  the  distance  traveled  by 
a  given  point  on  the  proceeding  pulley. 
This  division  is  necessary  except  with  the 
pulleys  on  the  line  shaft  where  they  will 
make  an  even  number  of  revolutions 
whether  they  are  large  or  small. 

Everyone  in  need  of  a  gasoline  or  oil 
engine  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
buying  one.  If  I  had  no  other  machinery 
to  operate  than  a  cream  separator  I  would 
certainly  want  a  little  engine  to  do  it  with. 
An  engine  will  run  the  separator  and 
other  machinery  much  better  than  can  be 
done  by  hand  and  do  the  work  so  cheaply 
that  the  cost  of  operation  can  hardly  be 
considered.  One  may  think  he  has  not 
enough  use  for  an  engine  to  warrant  his 
buying  one  but  after  a  man  buys  an  en- 
gine the  more  he  uses  it  the  more  tasks 
he  finds  that  it  is  capable  of  doing.  The 
first  cost  of  an  engine  is  small,  consider- 


ing its  value,  and  with  good  care  it  will 
last  and  give  good  service  for  years. 

There  are  many  different  makes  of  en- 
gines on  the  market.  Any  reliable  manu- 
facturer puts  out  a  good  engine  but  be- 
fore buying  one  I  would  get  the  business 
literature  from  the  different  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  who  advertise  in  this 
paper,  for  by  having  the  descriptions, 
illustrations  and  prices  of  several  differ- 
ent makes  of  engines  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser is  better  enabled  to  make  a  suitable 
selection  than  he  otherwise  would  be. 
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A   ferry  on  the  Saskatchewan   celebrated   in   history 


HOW    SCIENCE    RESEARCH    HELPS 
THE  FARMER 

Continued  from  page  22 

subject  deserves.  However,  we  shall  learn 
in  time  and  this  is  the  main  thing.  When 
farming  in  Canada  becomes  more  inten- 
sive than  it  is  now  we  shall  go  to  school 
with  greater  hunger  for  knowledge  than 
we  do  now,  and  we  shall  devour  the  teach- 
ings of  science  with  greater  avidity  than 
we  do  now. 

The  fact  is  that  the  feeding  of  cattle 
to  produce  meat  for  human  food  may  not 
be — perhaps  is  not — the  most  profitable 
use  of  cattle;  in  short,  it  may  be  wasteful, 
as  it  has  been  declared  to  be.  It  has  been 
discovered,  for  example,  that  it  takes 
about  16  lbs.  of  dry  food — turnips,  hay, 
meal — to  produce  1  lb.  of  increased  car- 
case weight.  So  it  becomes  an  arithmeti- 
cal calculation.  Which  costs  the  more, 
labor  omitted,  16  lbs.  of  dry  food  or  1  lb. 
of  animal  flesh  on  the  hoof,  in  the  stable? 
We  need  not  fear,  however,  for  our  meat 
supply.  So  long  as  feeders  and  farmers 
have  not  considered  or  found  an  answer 
to  this  question,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
practice  of  feeding  animals  for  meat  pro- 
duction will  go  on,  and  it  will  be  years 
before  all  farmers  know  the  answer.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  that  the  price  of 
meats — beef,  bacon,  mutton,  fowl — will 
remain  high  after  war,  just  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  production. 

This  examination  in  the  food  values  of 
different  kinds  of  animal  foods,  for  nutri- 
tion, for  fat-making,  and  for  energy,  has 
produced  some  interesting  discoveries, 
and  led,  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  employ- 
ment by  farmers  of  some  unaccustomed 
foods,  such  as  ground-nut  cake,  soya  bean 
cake,  maize  gluten  feed,  maize  germ  feed, 
cocoanut,  cake,  palm  nut  kernel  cake,  rice 
meal,  brewers'  grain,  Calcutta  white 
peas,  and  English  and  Chinese 
beans.  These       and      the       common 

foods — linseed,  linseed  and  cotton  cake, 
wheat  and  maize  and  oats  in  their  various 
manufactured  or  semi-manufactured 
forms — were  all  carefully  studied  to  dis- 
cover their  percentage  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents— protein,  fats,  carbohydrates  and 
fibre.  Tables  showing  these  values, 
worked  out  to  food  units  poi  ton.  have 
been  prepared  and  published,  divided  into 
classes,  and  the  comparative  prices  of 
these  various  foods  based  on  their  food 
unit  value,  have  been  defined,  according 
to  the  prevailing  market  prices. 

The  practical  value  of  all  this  knowl- 
edge is  to  help  the  farmer  who  farms  in- 
telligently— for  profit,  with  gambling  anc 
guess-work  eliminated  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  to  buy  the  right  food  for  the 
right  purpose.  Thus  the  farmer  was  able 
to  omit  from  the  dietary  of  his  horses 
high-priced  oats,  and  to  replace  them  with 
substitute  foods  of  equal  value,  thus  per- 
mitting oats  to  be  sent  to  the  army  horses. 
He  has  been  able  to  combine  foods  of  dif- 
fering properties  or  values  to  achieve 
proper  or  successful  diet  for  his  animals 
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according  to  their  function — labor,  milk 
production,  or  meat  production.  He  has 
been  able  to  comb;p.t  intelligently  con- 
centrated foods  with  astringent  properties 
with  succulent  fodder  as  silage,  etc.  He 
can  combine  with  Mr.seed  cake,  which  is 
laxative,  with  cotton  cake  which  is 
astringent.  So  he  has  been  able  to  feed 
foods  which  keep  the  digestive  organs  of 
his  stock  in  proper  condition  all  the  year 
round — this  when  the  food  is  dry,  as  in 
winter,  or  succulent,  as  in  summer,  when 
animals  feed  on  luscious  grass. 
I  Another  discovery  of  the  research  work- 
'ers  is  that  the  skin  temperature  of 
animals  of  the  same  breed,  kept  under  the 
same  conditioi.s,  show  considerable  varia- 
tions, and  that,  generally,  animals  with  a 
high  skin  tcrperature  convert  z.  smaller 
proportion  of  their  fool  into  meat  than 
animals  with  a  low  skin  temperature.  A 
special  thermometer  hos  been  resigned 
for  the  testing  of  skin  teir.ioratnes. 

An  imcomplete  investigation — incom- 
plete as  yet — has  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  and  the  amount  of  meat 
produced — a  most  practical  question, 
surely. 

THE  STORY  OF  FARMING 
It  is  when  one  contemplates  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  in  the  light  of  its  scienti- 
fic aspects  that  one  begins  to  see  the  no- 
bility of  farming — to  see  how  farming  is 
something  vastly  better  than  a  form  of 
toil,  than  the  tillage  of  fields  in  a  dull 
way,  with  the  labor  of  man  and  horses  and 
implements.  Farming  does  and  can  call 
for  the  highest  mental  culture,  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  quality  of  technical 
skill,  for  the  exercise  of  profound  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  business.  Those  who 
take  to  their  farming  inquisitive  and 
gleaning  minds,  who  read  much  and  wide- 
ly, who  set  themselves  super-objectives, 
will  never  find  farming  commonplace,  or 
crushing  of  the  best  that  is  in  them;  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  stimulated  daily 
by  the  wonders  that  lie  all  about  their 
farming,  and  by  their  own  efforts  and 
studies  to  be  masters  of  their  occupation. 


Grade  Stallions  Not  Legal 

On  August  1,  1918,  came  into  force  that 
section  of  the  Ontario  Stallion  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  issuing  of  certificates  of  en- 
rolment and  inspection  to  grade  stallions. 
As  a  consequence  no  grade  stallion  can 
now  be  legally  offered  for  service  in  the 
province,  and,  if  such  service  be  rendered, 
the  fees  are  not  collectible  by  law. 


Crops  In  Ontario 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  Ontario,  reports  an  increased 
area  of  260,000  acres  over  1917.  The 
spring  wheat  crop  was  more  than  dou- 
bled with  a  yield  of  22.7  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
province.  A  total  of  127,000,000  bushels 
of  oats  was  raised  in  Ontario. 


Appreciated    In   England 

200  Hoghton  Lane,  Lanes.,  Eng. 

Enclosed  herewith  please  find  payment 
of  my  subscription  to  the  "FARMERS' 
Magazine."  When  this  concludes,  kindly 
send  me  a  notification  of  same  and  I  will 
remit  a  further  cheque. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  magazine  as  it  gives  far  more 
enthusiasm  than  similar  papers  here,  and 
also  gives  far  more  interesting  informa- 
tion. 

F.  Walsh. 


—the  instinct  to  shoot 

— the  desire  to  get  ctoser  to  the  primitive 
life  is  strong  in  us  all.  Encourage  it  in 
your  boy.  Let  him  enjoy  the  life  that 
Canada's  forests  offer.    A  rifle  and 

Dominion  .22's 

will  make  a  real  man  of  the  lad  and  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  older  ones. 

Canada's  big  playground  abounds  in  small  game 
waiting  for  the  man  or  the  boy  with  a  .22  rifle. 
And  no  matter  what  make  or  what  action 
there's  a  Dominion  .22  Cartridge  for  it. 

Every  Dominion  .22  —  long  or  Short  —  has  the 
same  perfect  action,  the  same  accuracy  and 
dependability  that  is  found  in  the  larger  calibres. 

And  the  big  "  D "  trademark  guarantees  each 
of  these  little  Cartridges. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 

13      0H  Montreal,  Canada.  >+^i 


w~ 


:^  * 


Annual  Auction  Sale 

of 

Pure  Bred  Stock 

Under  instructions  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
there  will  be  held  at  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

Guelph,  Ontario 

on 

Thursday,  October  31,  1918 

A  Public  Sale  of  surplus  breeding  stock  belonging  to  the  Ontario 
Government  and  comprising  Scotch  Shorthorn,  Aberdeen  Angus,  Holstein, 
Jersey  and  Ayrshire  Cattle;  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  swine;  and  Shrop- 
shire, Oxford,  Southdown  and  Leicester  sheep.  In  the  lot  are  fashion- 
ably bred,  choice  individuals  of  their  respective  breeds. 

For  Catalogues  apply   to 

W.  Toole  or  A.  Leitch,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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QUIT 

Wasting  Cream  Profits 

>JINE  out  of  ten  dairy  farmers  are  actually 
±?  throwing  awcy  $20.00  per  cow  per  year! 

1  hey  are  doing:  it  by  using-  wasteful,  inferior 
cream  separators— or,  even  worse,  by  cling- 
ing to  the  old-fashioned  gravity,  shallow-pan 
method  of  separation.  Stop  this  cream 
waste  at  once  on  your  farm. 

Get  ALL  the  Cream— Use  a 

\fmmr 
r  CREAM  IT 
SEPARATOR^** 


CREAM 

semratorJ 

Over  One  Million  In  Use!  Each  Viking  Guar 
anteed  For  a  Lifetime!  Greater  in  capacltj 
than  any  other  separator  of  equal  rating 
Easiest  operated  and  easiest  cleansed  sen 
aratoronearth.  Low- 
erin  price  than  other 
standard  separators 
— becauseit  is  made 
in  the  World  s  Larg- 
est Separatoi  fac- 
tory. See  the  Vik- 
ing  at  your 
dealer's. 

Send  For  These 
2  Free  Books 

Full  of  profit-makinjr  pli 
for    dairy    farme 

:  shipment  al- 
ways assured 
'  from       ware- 
houses    at     9 
different    dis- 
tributing 
[minis 

thr.  in  I i 

Canada 

Swedish 
Separator 
.pom  party 

'..ept.AC  , 
">o.  Wells 
St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

-  ■  ■■  ■   MM    U.   _ 
Swedish  Separator  Company, 

Dept.  AC    ,  S07  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 

I  want  those  two  free  books— send  them  to  me  at  once. 


R.  R.  No Post  Office. 

State My  Dealer's  Name  Is 


The  Business  of  Dairying 


Producing  First  Class  Cream 


By  W.  H.  Underwood 


XJO  great  outlay  is  required  to  produce 
*■  ^  cream  of  first  duality  and  with  care 
the  process  is  not  difficult.  All  that  is  re- 
quired besides  clean  milk  production  is  a 
clean  separator,  clean  cream  cans  and 
proper  cooling  facilities.  The  importance 
of  a  clean  separator  is  greatly  underesti- 
mated. A  large  number  of  farmers  who 
sell  cream  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to 
clean  the  separator  thoroughly  each  time 
it  is  used.  This  is  entirely  an  erroneous 
idea  as  the  milk  substance  that  is  left  in 
the  separator  will  ferment  and  act  as  a 
"starter"  in  the  newly  separated  cream 
causing  it  to  sour  much  more  quickly  than 
if  the  machine  were  cleaned  properly.  It 
is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  every  cream 
seller  to  produce  it  as  cleanly  as  possible. 
The  creamery  or  cream  buyer  can  pay  the 
producer  a  better  price  for  his  butterfat 
if  the  product  is  one  from  which  a  top 
quality  of  butter  can  be  made.  The 
separator  and  all  the  utensils  should  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  after  each  time  of 
using  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  after 
thev  have  been  used  the  better. 

The  cream  should  be  separated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  milk  has  been  drawn 
from  the  cows  and  strained  giving  the 
milk  as  little  time  to  cool  as  possible.  By 
doing  this  all  the  butterfat  will  be  gotten 
out  of  the  milk  provided  the  separator  is 
a  good  one  and  in  good  running  order  be- 
sides much  of  the  animal  heat  is  removed 
which  allows  the  cream  to  remain  sweet 
for  a  longer  period  and  improves  the 
flavor.  Have  about  a  gallon  of  warm 
water  ready  and  run  a  half  gallon  of  it 
through  the  separator  before  the  milk 
is  poured  into  the  bowl  and  after  the 
cream  has  been  separated  run  the  re- 
mainder of  the  warm  water  through  the 
machine.  The  separator  ought  to  be 
"flushed"  in  this  way  every  time  it  is 
used. 

After  the  cream  has  been  separated  it 
should  be  cooled  at  once  in  a  vessel  separ- 
ate from  that  holding  the  previously 
separated  cream.  The  cream  should  be 
cooled  to  a  temperature  below  60  degrees. 
Milk  and  its  products  are  the  best 
mediums  for  bacterial  growth  known  and 
bacteria  flourish  at  temperatures  from  60 
degrees  up.  Hence  a  temperature  below 
60  degrees  is  essential  in  keeping  cream 
sweet  and  every  cream  producer  ought  to 
do  his  best  to  deliver  cream  to  the  cream- 
ery or  cream  buyer  in  a  sweet  condition. 
When  warm  fresh  cream  is  mixed  with 
cold  cream  it  warms  up  the  entire  mass 
and  causes  a  fermentation  to  take  place. 
If  possible  all  cream  should  be  cooled  to 
and  held  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  50 
degrees  until  delivered  to  the  creamery  or 
cream  buying  station.    Immediately  after 
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the  fresh  cream  has  been  cooled  to  a  tem- 
perature below  60  degrees  it  will  be  very 
well  to  mix  it  with  the  other  cream.  In 
cooling  the  cream  on  our  farm  we  never 
guess  at  the  temperature.  We  use  a  re- 
liable floating  thermometer.  One  can  be 
had  for  only  a  few  cents  and  is  not  only 
useful  in  cooling  cream  but  in  cooling 
milk,  making  butter,  etc. 

Each  time  a  freshly  separated  quantity 
of  cream  is  added  to  the  larger  quantity 
the  whole  should  be  stirred  very  thorough- 
ly. Also  the  cream  should  be  stirred  at 
frequent  intervals  between  separations. 
When  the  cream  is  allowed  to  stand  with- 
out being  stirred  the  richest  part  of  it 
comes  to  the  surface  where  more  or  less 
evaporation  takes  place  and  a  crusty  layer 
is  formed  which  cannot  be  broken  into 
small  particles  by  the  creameryman  and 
hence  he  does  not  get  a  fair  sample  of  the 
cream.  This  layer  works  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  cream  seller  as  it  contains 
a  high  percentage  of  butterfat  hence  as  it 
cannot  be  broken  up  the  test  comes  from 
the  thinnest  part  of  the  cream.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  that  the  cream 
be  well  stirred  at  frequent  periods  while 
being  held  on  the  farm.  The  kind  of 
utensil  we  use  is  stirring  the  cream  is  an 
iron  rod  with  a  circular  tin  disk  attached 
to  the  end.  The  disk  is  perforated  with  a 
number  of  holes  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  With  this  the  cream  is 
easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  stirred. 

A  good  and  cheap  way  to  cool  cream  on 
the  average  farm  is  to  set  the  cans  into 
a  tank  of  cold  water.  If  the  cream  is 
stirred  occasionally  after  the  cans  are  set 
into  the  water  the  cooling  may  be  hasten- 
ed very  much  because  the  layer  of  cool 
cream  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  can 
will  be  replaced  with  warmer  cream  in  the 
body  of  the  can.  If  the  water  in  the  tank 
is  kept  running  or  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  fresh,  cold  water  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  may  be  reduced  much  more 
rapidly  and  held  at  a  lower  temperature 
longer. 


IS     YOUR 


By 


users 


SKIMMIN 


SEPARATOR 
CLEAN? 

W.  H.  Underwood. 
of   cream    separators 


ALL 

-<*■  have  not  tested  their  skim  milk  fi 
butterfat  recently  should  make  this  test 
at  once,  for  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
not  getting  as  much  butterfat  from  their 
milk  as  they  can  and  should  obtain. 
Cream  separators  like  all  other  kinds 
of  machinery  sometimes  get  out  of  ad- 
justment. When  the  separator  is  in 
good  working  order  not  more  than  .02 
of  one  per  cent,  of  fat  ought  to  be  found 
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in  the  skim  milk,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  on  a  great  many  farms 
as  much  as  .05  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat 
is  left  in  the  skim  milk  and  this  means 
a   heavy  waste. 

If    a    separator    is    not    skimming     as 

:  close  as  it  ought  to  it  is  well  to  see 
whether  it  is  standing  level  or  not.  If 
it  is  not  standing-  level  it  must  be  leveled 

;  up.  A  separator  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  good  work  unless  it  stands  perfectly 

I  level.      If    a    level    is    not    at   hand,    one 

suitable  for  the  purpose  can  be  had  bv 

filling    a    glass    vial    nearly    full    with 

water. 

But   the    machine    may    be     standing 

I  level    and    still    the   bowl    wobbles.      The 

i  bowl  must  be  in  balance.  If  it  is  not 
in    balance    clean    skimming    cannot    be 

t  obtained.  If  the  bowl  wobbles  this  may 
be  because  the  internal  devices  have  not 
been  put  in  properly.  The  side  of  the 
bowl  may  be  dented  on  one  side.  It  may 
be  that  the  cover  of  the  bowl  has  not 
been  screwed  up  sufficiently  tight  or  a 
little  piece  of  dirt  has  lodged  on  one 
side  so  as  to  make  the  bowl  heavier  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  bowl 
spindle  may  be  sprung  and  the  bearings 
gummed  up.  No  one  can  say  just  what 
may  be  the  trouble  without  examining 
the  machine  in  detail,  but  sure  it  is  if 
the  separator  does  not  run  smoothly 
there  is  something'  wrong.  Besides  not 
skimming  the  milk  clean  a  separator 
that  does  not  run  smoothly  will  wear 
out  much  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would. 
If  the  separator  is  not  doing  good 
work  it  may  be  because  it  is  not  being 
turned  in  accordance  with  the  directions 

-of  the  manufacturer.  If  the  bowl  does 
not  revolve  at  the  speed  it  should  a  por- 
tion of  the  butterfat  is  certain  to  be 
left  in  the  skimmilk.  If  the  machine  is 
being  operated  by  hand  it  is  well  to 
check  up  occasionally  to  see  whether  the 
handle  is  being  turned  the  proper  num- 
ber of  times  per  minute. 

If  all  the  above  mentioned  conditions 
are  as  they  should  be  and  still  the  ma- 
chine is  not  doing  good  work  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
trouble.  Sometimes  the  cream  outlet  be- 
comes clogged  or  partially  closed.  If 
this  is  the  case  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  less  cream  will  flow  through  the 
outlet  per  minute  than  if  it  were  larger. 
The  result  will  be  a  thicker  cream  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  skimming  will 
be  much  less  perfect  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  Everyone  who  uses  a 
separator  knows  that  the  percentage  of 
butterfat  in  the  cream  can  be  regulated 
by  turning-  the  cream  screw  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  By  enlarging  the 
opening  the  cream  becomes  thinner  and 
by  reducing  it  the  cream  becomes  thicker, 
that  is,  the  cream  will  contain  a  larger 
percentage    of  butterfat. 

Some  separators  will  not  skim  effec- 
tively when  the  cream  contains  as  much 
as  40  per  cent,  of  butterfat  or  more  and 
the  only  way  one  can  tell  whether  his 
machine  is  one  of  that  kind  or  not  is 
by  testing-  the  skim  milk.  A  Babcock 
testing  outfit  should  be  on  every  dairy 
farm,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  sample 
of  the  skim  milk  to  a  neighbor  who  has 
a  tester  or  to  the  creamery  and  have  it 
tested  there.  If  one  is  not  a  regular 
patron  of  the  creamery  he  may  have  to 
pay  for  the  testing,  but  the  cost  will  be 
nominal  and  should  not  be  considered, 
for  it  is  important  to  know  exactly 
whether  or  not  all  the  butterfat  is  being 
gotten  out  of  the  milk. 


the  trade -mark  on   the  dials   of  good  alarm    clocks 


On  time  for  war  time 

THIS  war  is  a  race  against  time.  Every 
minute  counts.  The  good  alarm 
clock  is  a  practical,  economical,  time- 
saving  tool — the  kind  you  need  these 
days. 

Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  ofWestclox 


La  Salle,  111..  U  S.  A. 


Factories  at  Peru.  111. 


Toronto 

Fat 

Stock 

Show 


The  Show  that 
produces  the  good 
butcher  stock  and 
breaks  the  sale 
price  records 


Union  Stock  Yards,  Dec.  5th  and  6th 


Fertilizer  Bone  and  Potash. 
Green- Cut  Bone  for  Fowl. 
Stirling  Feed  for  Hogs. 

any  quantity 
GEORGE  STEVENS,     364  Mark  St. 
Peterborough,  Ontario 


Bags   for   Sale 

New     and     Second     Hand     Grain,     Potato, 
Chop,    Flour    Bags    for    sale   at    low    prices. 
Write    letting    us    know    your    require- 
ments   and    we    will    quote    you    prices. 
ELCO    BAG    &    WASTE    LIMITED 
S5   Pearl  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Made 
in  a  great 
variety  of 
styles  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the 
man  or  boy  at 
work  or  play. 
The  "oversize"  man  re- 
quires a  large  easy-fitting 
shirt.  Don't  be  satisfied  with 
the  shirt  that  fits  the  average  size 
man.  Ask  for  the  "Big  Deacon" 
shirt.  Made  of  Chambrays,  Pongee, 
Fancy  White  and  other  Suitable 
shirtings  to  sell  at  Popular  Prices. 


Ask.  your 

Dealer 

(or 


SHIRT 


DEACON    SHIRT   COMPANY 

BELLEVILLE,  CANADA 


BIG  HONEY 

IN  ORNERY  HORSES 

TV/TY  free  book  will  amaze  you.  See  the  big 
Ly±  money  that  is  being  made  by  those  I 
taught  my  famous  system  of  horse  breaking 
and  training!  Wild  colts  and  vicious,  unman- 
ageable horses  can  be  picked  up  for  a  song. 
By  my  methods  you  can  quickly  transform  them  into 
gentle,  willing  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  a  big  profit. 
You  can  also  earn  fat  fees  breaking  cults  and  training 
horses  for  others. 

Ulrif  p  f  Mv  book  fs  free,  postage  prepaid.  No  obli. 
™f  I  1 1C  •    gation.  A  postcard  brings  it.   IVritc  today. 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  „™°st   Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Thf.  Wonderful— Light-Running 

Gilson  Thresher 


'Goes  life  Sixty" 


Saves  Time— Money— Labor.  De  independent  cf  the 
ga.  g.  Keepyrurfarmfreeof  weeds.  Do  you*  thresh- 
ing whenyoup!ease,wilha6tol  2h.p  Engine  and  the 
Wonderful  Light-RunningGilsonThresher.  Furnish- 
ed with  or  without  Blower.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LTD. 

4815    York    St..    Guelph,     Ont.        48 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treatment. 
It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
disease.      Full    particulars  on  receipt   of  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F. 
482  Lymans  Building     -     Montreal,  Canada 


Horticulture  6  Gardening 


Okanagan's  Fine  Progress 

The  Valley  Ought  to  be  a  Hive  of  Industry 
By  John  Pawtuckaway 


^PHE  khaki-clad  owners  of  hundred  of 
-*-  Okanagan  ten-acre  orchard  farms 
have  gone  overseas  since  the  war  began. 
No  other  agricultural  district  in  Canada 
has  contributed  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
population  for  active  service  than  this 
lake  valley  of  Southern  British  Columbia. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage,  zeal  and 
stamina  of  the  left-behinds,  minors  and 
adults,  that,  confronted  with  a  drastic 
man-power  drain,  this  valley  in  war-time 
has  notably  increased  production  in  all 
directions.  When  the  soldiers  come  back, 
they  will  find  the  Okanagan  far  more 
prosperous  than  when  they  went  away. 

Bigger  grain  crops,  enhanced  livestock 
production,  great  fruit  yields  marketed 
at  remunerative  prices — all  these  things 
have  come  about;  and  more.  The  opera- 
tions of  by-product  factories,  some  making 
pickle  products,  others  putting  up 
cherries,  tomatoes  and  other  fruits,  still 
others  manufacturing  cider  and  vinegar, 
or  evaporating  fruits  and  vegetables, 
were  never  on  so  large  a  scale.  Every 
concern  of  this  kind  in  the  valley  put  in 
enlarged  equipment  this  season.  The 
canneries  at  Kelowna  rented  a  large  hotel 
for  their  inside  help,  and  built  temporary 
lodges.  One  cannery  alone  required  140 
peelers  for  tomatoes,  and  when  coast  girls 
could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  force, 
brought  in  a  corps  of  Doukhobor  girls 
from  the  Brilliant  colony  near  Grand 
Forks. 

The  by-product  establishments  are  well- 
managed  enterprises  under  expert,  experi- 
enced supervision.  They  use  carefully 
selected  varieties  and  supplies  of  good 
quality.  And  they  pay  excellent  prices. 
The  belief  held  by  some  laymen  that  can- 
neries use  only  waste  produce  is  entirely 
wrong.  Quality  standards  are  constantly 
being  raised. 

Okanagan  Valley  people  hope  for  great 
development  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

In  certain  other  well-remembered  years, 
the  fruit-growers  star  worry  has  been 
markets.  This  year,  while  prices  have 
been  such  as  to  cause  considerable  excite- 
ment, it  has  been  of  a  pleasant  nature. 
The  first  worries  were  over  a  water  sup- 
ply with  the  passing  of  which  came  the  la- 
bor problem.  Everybody,  of  course,  work- 
ed harder  than  they  ever  had  before,  and 
the  national  service  girls,  marching  in 
from  the  coast,  were  a  magnificent  aid. 
On  top  of  the  labor  question  came  a 
threatened  boat  strike  on  Okanagan  Lake, 
in  the  height  of  the  shipping  season,  and 
for  a  few  days  the  whole  valley  trembled. 
Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  strike  was 
averted.     Next  news  was  that  the  com- 


mercial telegraphers  were  "going  out." 
This  would  be  far  less  serious  than  a 
boat  strike,  but  a  great  handicap,  for  the 
telegraph  is  used  to  a  major  extent  in 
fruit  selling. 

In  the  Okanagan  most  of  the  very  per- 
ishable fruits  are  produced  along  Okana- 
gan Lake,  so  that  a  large  section  of  the 
industry  is  absolutely  dependent  for 
transportation  on  the  C.P.R.  lake  steam- 
ers. 

The  industry  safely  weathered  all  these 
difficulties.  There  was  considerable  wear 
and  tear  on  nerves,  but  actual  losses  were 
a  low  minimum. 

The  fruitgrowers  will  have  ample  op- 
portunitv  to  recuperate  through  the  en- 
suing dull  months.  The  Okanagan's 
winter  climate  is  far-and-away  the  best  in 
Canada,  outside  of  the  health  regions  of 
the  American  South  it  is  probably  not 
surpassed  on  the  continent. 

There  are  some  worth-while  reports  to 
make  concerning  organized  orchard  work. 
With  many  owners  off  to  war,  orchard 
handling  by  agents  was  an  inevitable  de- 
velopment. The  most  interesting  case 
the  writer  has  heard  of  covers  three  years 
at  Naramata,  far  down  the  lake.  Here 
George  Wolstencroft  and  J.  R.  Wells 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  summer  of 
1916  and  contracted  to  care  for  55  acres 
of  orchard,  the  equivalent  of  five  average 
farms  and  one  small  one.  They  owned 
one  team,  a  hand  sprayer  and  various 
other  equipment.  They  employed  two  men 
in  the  orchards  that  year,  besides  work- 
ing themselves,  and  kept  two  fruit  packers 
busy.  They  shinned  eight  carloads  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  manufactured 
600  gallons  0f  cider  and  vinegar.  For  a 
packing  house  they  used  a  rented  shed  on 
the  local  wharf. 

In  1917  Wolstencroft  and  Wells  cared 
for  75  acres.  They  bought  a  power 
sprayer  and  sprayed  a  total  of  400  acres. 
They  employed  five  men  in  the  orchards, 
and  at  the  'height  of  the  season  sixteen 
packers.  They  manufactured  3.600  gal- 
lons of  sweet  cider,  and  shipped  27  cars  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  present  season  they  have  125  acres 
under  their  care.  They  sprayed  600 
acres  in  the  spring.  They  have  bought  an 
additional  team  of  horses,  and  put  up  a 
new  packing  house  on  a  Kettle  Valley  sid- 
ing; while  the  wharf  shed  packing  house 
has  been  abandoned  for  a  much  ^rger 
building  formerly  a  supply  store.  They 
will  ship  some  fifty  cars  in  all.  Their 
byproduct  business  is  now  so  large  that 
an  expert  is  employed  especially  for  it. 
One  of  its  products  this  year  was  a  cherry 
cordial,  manufacture  of  which  was  started 
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when  a  heavy  rain  split  many  cherries  on 
the  trees.  Such  cherries  had  always  been 
a  loss  before,  but  Wolstencroft  and  Wells 
paid  five  cents  a  pound  for  them. 


THE  APPLE  MAGGOT  IN  B.C. 

By  A.  G.  Lytle 

rjISCOVERY  of  the  apple  maggot,  one 
*-*  of  the  bugbears  of  the  orchardists  of 
Eastern  Canada  and  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  fruit  orchards  of  British  Columbia, 
has  made  its  appearance  there  according 
to  Dominion  Entomologist,  R.  C.  Tre- 
herne,  who  made  this  amazing  discovery 
recently  while  engaged  in  field  work  in  the 
lower  Fraser  Valley. 

Mr.  Treherne  was  so  astounded  at  his 
first  discovery  of  the  pest  that  he  could 
hardly  believe  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
aminations. Authorities  in  the  East,  how- 
ever, confirmed  his  suspicions  and  while 
awaiting  their  verdict  Mr.  Treherne  car- 
ried out  his  investigation  further  and  un- 
earthed a  small  parasite  which  preys 
upon  the  maggot  and  undoubtedly  is 
instrumental  in  confining  the  apple  mag- 
got's depredations  to  the  snowberry,  or 
mountain  plant  upon  which  he  first  found 
it. 

The-  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be 
over-emphasized  because  the  fruit  grow- 
er of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  have  never 
learned  of  a  parasite  which  would  com- 
bat the  apple  maggot,  which  year  after 
year  wreaked  its  will  upon  his  finest  bear- 
ing trees. 

But  now  he  is  to  be  given  one  for  Mr. 
Treherne  is  collecting  a  number  of  these 
to  send  across  the  continuent  where  they 
will  be  judicially  distributed  among  the 
maggot  ravagers  and  their  activities  very 
largely  curbed. 

Mr.  Treherne's  original  discovery  of  the 
maggot  so  amazed  him  that  he  immedi- 
ately forwarded  samples  of  the  parasite 
to  the  United  States  Government  Biologi- 
cal experts.  They  confirmed  his  first  opin- 
ion absolutely. 

"But'  Mr.  Treherne  then  argued,"  the 
apple  trees  of  British  Columbia  have 
never  been  attacked,  upon  what  then  does 
the  maggot  live?" 

To  the  wiry  little  snowberry  bushes 
the  larvae  were  trailed  and  even  the  or- 
dinary laymen  may  now  discern  the  oc- 
casional brown  stained  berry  among  the 
white  ones,  tells  him  of  the  danger  that 
lurks  within  the  walls  thereof. 

So  then  our  safety  seems  to  lie  with  the 
snowberry  and  the  ignorance,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  growth  of  these 
berries,  of  the  maggot  concerning  the 
number  of  young  orchards  within  his 
easy  reach. 

But  should  a  flood  year  of  these  pests 
occur,  as  has  with  other  insects  in  the 
past— a  year  when  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  have  overflown  their  natural  habitat 
and  seek  new  feeding  grounds — then 
should  the  creatures  discern  the  delectable 
apple  assuredly  will  they  foresake  the 
snowberry  and  cling  to  the  orchard  fruit. 

Dominion  entomologists  are  preparing 
a  campaign  for  the  extermination  of  the 
pest,  it  is  understood. 

Mr.  Treherne  suggests  that  in  the  dis- 
covery of  this  parasitical  preyer  upon  the 
larva  life  of  the  maggot,  may  be  found  the 
easiest  solution  of  the  elimination  of  the 
maggot.  Should  this  prove  the  case,  as 
investigations  by  the  dominion  depart- 
ment are  designed  to  uncover,  the  Cana- 
dian orchardist  will  indeed  owe  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  patient  investi- 
gations of  the  authorities  and  the  energy 
displayed  by  Mr.  Treherne  in  pursuing 
his  first  discovery  to  its  logical  conclusion. 


Makes  Good  Plowing  Easier 


'TpHE  Hamilton  No.  52  Gang  Plow  does  good 
■*-  plowing  with  little  wear  on  team  or  driver 
—  just  what  you  need  this  year.  Because  of  its  light 
draft  and  easy  handling,  because  of  its  strong  con- 
struction, because  of  the  close  adjustments  that  can  be  made, 
this  Hamilton  plow  is  one  of  the  most  dependable  ever  offered 
to  Canadian  farmers. 

We  ask  your  special  attention  to  such  features  as  the  length 
and  strength  of  front  and  rear  wheel  standards;  the  long  dust- 
proof  wheel  bearings;  the  strong  beams  and  bottoms,  the  well- 
braced  bar  steel  main  frame.  These  are  all  features  that  insure 
long  life  as  well  as  good  service.  Then  note  the  ease  with 
which  the  bottoms  are  adjusted  and  handled;  the  provisions 
made  for  close  adjustment;  the  shape  of  the  plow  point  and 
share;  the  strength  of  the  frog,  and  you  will  see  why  so  many 
farmers  are  buying  and  using  Hamilton  plows. 

In  the  Hamilton  line  are  disk  gangs,  sulkies,  walking  plows 
and  tractor  plows — a  plow  for  every  farm — all  of  the  same  high 
quality  of  construction.  Seethe  local  dealer,  or  write  the  near- 
est branch  house  for  full  information  about  Hamilton  plows. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST — Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Esievan,  Sask.,  Lethbridge, 

Aita.,  N.  Battletnrd.  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton.  Ont.,  London,  On}.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Qua.. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 
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_  Mips  Indigo  C lbti 

BJ  Standard,  for  over 75vears ) ] 


These  OVERALLS  will  stand  the  roughest 
kind  of  wear  and  won't  fade  in  washing. 
They're  made  of 

Stifel's  Indigo  Cloth,  for  men,  and 
Miss  Stifel  Indigo  Cloth,  for  women. 

Remember,  it's  the  CLOTH  in  your  overalls  that  gives  the  wear. 

Ask  for  overalls  made  of 

LOOK  FOR  THE  BOOT 

back  of  the  cloth  to  be 

the  genuine. 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


Stifel's  Indigo  and 
trademark  on  Un- 
sure you  are  getting 

REGISTERED 

We  are  makers  of  cloth  only. 
J.  L.  STIFEL  &  SONS 

Indigo  Dyers  &  Printers 

260  Church  St.,  New  York 
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MORE  ^XSllVIONEY 


FOR 


FURS 


cQilberman 


i 


No  Broker's  Profits,  No  Commissions 

Silberman  now  buys  direct  from 
the  trapper.  Ship  here  and  get  hisrher 
prices— every  penny  for  yourself  Don't 
divide  your  fur  profits  with  middlemen. 
Silberman  sends  "the  check  that  satis- 
fies" by  return  mail  from  "the  house 
with  a  million  friends."  You,  too,  can 
get  these  extra  prices. 

Send  name  and  address  forpruaranteed  pricelist 
and  full  details  of  the  Silberman  plan.  Sent  tree. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

Capital  Over  $2,000,000 

112SU  West  35th   Street,  Chicago 

148] 


L  Capital  Over  $2,000,000 

1125UWest  35th    Street,  Chicago 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST  — the  light  of  lights- A 
■"■  beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  com- 
mon gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  3U0  candle  power. 

Most  UrOliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  litrht  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  iamp.    The 

(pieman 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim — no  Sfjabes  to 
wash.     No  dirt,  no  grr.qse,   no 
plare  or  flicker.    Absoluttiy  saf  •• 
Fuel  can't  spill — no  danger  even 
if   tipped  over.      Guaranteed 
5  years — will  last  a  lifetime. 
If  yovr  dealer  can't  supply,  atl- 
tlress  nearest  of* ""  for 
Catnip'  Nn    u 
Rochester    Lamp     Co., 

Limited 
120  Church   St.,   Toronto 

It 


Learn  to  Run 
A  Tractor 


Complete,  practical  course  by  mail  on  the 
construction,  operation,  care,  and  repair  of 
all  kinds  of  gas  and  gasoline  tractors.  You 
learn  at  home.    Write  for  circular. 

Canadian     Correspondence     College,     Ltd. 
Dept.   F,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mi 
itself  in  7  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offc-rs.  Crushers, 
Prick,  Blnck.  Tile  Machines, 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,     Limited 

181    Spadina    Ave., 

Toronto 


Fur  Farmin 


Camouflages  for  Mink  Trapping 


By  G.  G.  J.  Thiessen 


I 


THE  male  mink  is  a  wanderer,  travel- 
ing four  or  five  miles  in  a  single 
night — often  farther.  It  explores  places 
for  food.  If  on  very  small  streams  one 
will  use  sticks  and  construct  a  sort  of  a 
fence — the  water  ought  not  be  too  deep 
— leaving  one  or  two  openings,  excellent 
places  for  sets  may  be  had.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  dam  be  made  early 
in  the  season  so  the  animals  passing  up 
or  down  will  get  used  to  it  before  any 
sets  are  made.  Obviously,  the  water 
ought  to  be  quite  shallow,  otherwise  the 
traps  cannot  be  utilized  to  best  advant- 
age. Further  than  this,  after  the  water 
is  frozen  generally  results  may  be  had 
when  the  fur  bearers  travel  under  the 
ice.  If  the  current  is  quite  swift,  one 
ought  to  watch  the  fence  closely  for 
weeds,  etc.,  are  liable  to  collect  and  this 
will    speedily    destroy    the    barricade. 

SCATTER  THE  BAIT. 

In  shallow  water  not  too  far  from 
shore,  build  small  v-shaped  pens.  In 
the  back  part  place  some  bloody  meat. 
I  have  found  muskrat  flesh  and  rabbit 
quite  good.  Often  if  the  contents  of  a 
scent  gland  found  in  the  carcass  is 
broken  and  scattered  about  the  lure  will 
attract  other  animals.  Sets  made  around 
sufh    places    invariably    produce    results. 

Should  two  small  streams  come  to- 
gether at  a  sharp  angle,  tunnel  from 
one  to  the  other  so  that  the  water 
flows  through.  Inside  each  entrance 
way,  place  traps  and  if  the  Newhouse 
style,  have  the  springs  toward  the  in- 
side of  the  excavation.  Employ  no  lure 
for  the  first  mink  passing  will  attempt 
to  enter  the  tunnel  in  search  of  food 
and  get  caught. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ani- 
mal mentioned  in  this  article  has  a 
habit  of  exploring  almost  every  hole  and 
excavation  along  the  places  where  it 
travels.  Wherever  old  trees  overhang 
the  water  and  the  roots  offer  likely 
places,  set  traps.  It  matters  little 
whether  bait  is  employed  or  not.  If  one 
wishes,  he  can  scoop  out  excavations 
and  in  the  back  part  put  small  fish, 
etc.,   guarding   same   with  traps. 

When  rabbits  or  muskrats  are  em- 
ployed as  lures,  I  have  invariably  had 
better  results  with  small  pieces.  Eacii 
carcase  is  enough  for  eight  or  ten  sets. 
While  some  claim  they  can  take  the 
mink  using  small  birds  as  a  decoy,  I  do 
not  recommend  them.  Crows,  hawks 
and  owls  are  useless. 

If  a  hollow  half-submerged  log  is 
found,  arrange  traps  at  each  entrance  in 
the  water.  If  too  deep  build  up  a  base 
for  the  set;  if  too  shallow  scoop  out 
an    excavation. 

Many  times  natural  places  for  traps 
may  be  found.  I  refer  particularly  to 
runways  in  shallow  water  where  sets 
may  be  concealed.  While  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  conceal  the  sets 
after   they   are   placed   in  wrater,   I   pre- 
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fer,  provided  the  material  is  natural  to 
the  place,  to  hide  them  with  moss,  water- 
soaked   grass  or  leaves. 

THE  "CAMOUFLAGED"  PLAN. 

Land  sets  may  be  made.  Success  in 
these  depends  mostly  upon  the  pelt 
hunter's  ability  to  conceal  his  traps.  One 
ought  to  be  sure  that  after  the  sets 
have  been  made  that  everything  looks 
as  natural  after  as  before  the  traps 
were  arranged.  And  while  I  am  on  this 
subject,  let  me  state  that  a  set  of  this 
kind  will  generally  prove  a  failure  if 
the  fastening  is  a  stake,  for  instance, 
placed  in  or  near  the  runway,  showing 
it  is  a  suspicious  object  to  the  wary 
animal.  It  is  much  better  to  fasten  the 
trap  or  traps  to  the  stone  or  brush 
nearby,  or  if  a  stake  is  necessary  drive 
it  down  so  deep  that  the  top  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  will  warn 
my  readers  that  after  a  frost  such 
stakes  will  present  not  a  little  difficulty 
to   pull   out. 

Remember,  it  requires  persistence  to 
trap  the  mink.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
if  you  fail — and  fail  aorain.  Keep  at  it, 
studying  the  habits  of  the  animals.  Em- 
ploy wafer  sets  whenever  it  is  possible 
for  the  land  methods  often  prove  a  dis- 
appointment  to   the   professional. 


Trapping  Moles  and  Their  Value 

Moles  are  trapped  mainly  because,  they 
are  troublesome,  but  in  some  European 
countries  they  are  trapped  extensively, 
not  only  to  exterminate  them  but  also 
for  their  pelts.  Millions  of  European 
moleskins  have  been  used  by  fur  manu- 
facturers in  America,  and  hitherto  have 
furnished  the  sole  supply.  Yet  the  skins 
of  some  American  moles,  especially  the 
common  large  mole  of  western  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  are  larger  and  have  bet- 
ter texture  than  those  from  Europe.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  some  import- 
ant American  fur  dealers,  and  a  demand 
for  American  moleskins  has  lately  been 
created. 

Moleskin  garments  have  been  fashion- 
able, particularly  in  larger  eastern  U.S. 
cities,  for  several  years  and  fur  dealers 
consider  it  probable  that  undressed  mole 
pelts  will  continue  indefinitely  to  have  a 
marketable  value,  the  value  fluctuating, 
of  course,  with  the  demands  of  fashion.  In 
England,  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  con- 
tinental coast  countries  moles  are  trapped 
extensively  both  for  their  pelts  and  for 
the  private  bounties  paid  for  their  exter- 
mination on  certain  estates.  The  sole 
source  of  supply  of  moleskins  for  use  by 
manufacturing  furriers  of  this  country 
hitherto  has  been  the  pelts  of  the  Euro- 
pean mole,  obtained  through  importations 
from  London.  In  a  period  when  moleskin 
garments  are  in  fashion  the  volume  of 
business  in  furs  of  this  class  will  reach 
two  or  three  million  dollars  annually. 
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CONSCRIPTION    FOR    CITIZENSHIP 

Continued  from  page  24. 

fitness  and  commercial  success  and  to 
forget  all  else.  Germany  committed  this 
mistake.  A  sense  of  service,  an  appre- 
ciation of  values,  good  manners,  patriot- 
ism, a  power  of  co-operation  and  con- 
certed action,  a  measure  of  public- 
mindedness  have  to  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  our  young  men.  A  school  of 
citizenship  should  aim  at  training  in 
civics,  at  character-moulding'  and  at  fit- 
ting a  man  for  the  usual  decencies  of 
social  activities. 

In  civic  training,  lectures,  discussions 
and  debates  could  be  arranged  upon  such 
themes  as  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot, 
the  character  of  the  Constitution,  taxa- 
tion, the  relation  of  Canada  to  the  Em- 
pire. Instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage should  be  provided  for  all  non- 
English  speaking  members  of  the  school 
Courses*  of   study   should   be   devised   on 


such  themes  as  "The  Lessons  of  the 
Great  War,"  "The  Story  of  the  British 
Empire." 

In  character-moulding,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  will  be  the  tone  and  tem- 
per and  atmosphere  of  the  school  itself. 
Carefully  selected  chaplains  and  laymen 
of  character  and  distinction  should  be 
given  a  prominent  part,  and  olay  a  more 
prominent  role  than  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  have  permitted  them.  A  library 
of  choice  books  of  a  varied  character 
should  be  readily  accessible  to  encourage 
the  habit  of  reading  good  literature. 
Much  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  shape 
the  character  of  our  youth  according  to 
Christian  principles  and  to  save  our 
people  from  being  over-sectarian  and 
ultra-denominational. 

And  I  would  have  this  school  of  citizen- 
ship a  school  to  awaken  ideals.  A  young 
man  in  our  country  ceases  to  be  a  minor 
when  he  becomes  twenty-one  years  of 
age.    At  this  period  in  his  life  he  obtains 


the  right  to  vote.  But,  before  that,  he 
has  the  right  to  learn  that  it  matters, 
nay,  that  it  is  infinitely  worth  while  no 
matter  how  humble  his  sphere,  how  un- 
noticed and  how  unadvertised  his  effort 
that  it  counts  towards  the  goal  of  better 
citizenship  and  nobler  life  and  truer 
manhood  that  even  one  Nova  Scotian 
fisherman  or  one  Western  farmer  should 
have  learned  that  the  supremest  right  in 
life  is  the  right  to  serve,  the  right  to 
work  unselfishly  and  unwearyingly  for 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  one's 
neighborhood  and  one's  fellow-citizens, 
and,  should  need  arise,  to  give  his  life 
for  his  native  land. 

A  project  so  extensive  in  scope  and 
so  far-reaching  in  aim  is  bound  to  en- 
counter strenuous  opposition.  It  will 
have  to  surmount  the  greatest  obstacles. 
Of  its  inevitable  opponents  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few: — 

The  Anti-Militarists.  —  These  will  be 
certain   to   see    in   the   proposed   scheme 
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MILLIONS  OF   DOLLARS 

Will  be  distributed  among-  the  Trappers  this  Season  for  Raw  Furs. 

i  he  ONE  RAW  FUR  market  is  "Hallam's",  and  no  matter  where  you 

are,  Hallam  will  buy  your  Furs  for  SPOT  CASH  and  pay  highestprices. 

All  you  do,  is  simply  to  send  your  furs  direct  to  "  HALLAM",  and  your 

money  is  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  the  furs  are  received.    Try  us. 

Thousands  of  experienced  trappers,  living:  in  all  parts  of  Canada  ship 

their  furs  to  us  year  after  year,  because  they  find  Hallam  returns  are 

prompt,  Hallam  grading  very  fair,  and  Hallam  prices  highest. 

et  busy — Catch  all  the  fur  bearing;  animals  you  possibly  can,  and  don't  make 

any  mistake  tnis  year,  but  ship  al    your  RAW   FURS  direct  to  John   Hallam, 

Limited,  where  you  receive  the  most  money.     We  will  buy  from  one  skin  up. 


WEAR 

HALLAM'S  GUARANTEED 

FUR  GARMENTS 

Hallam's    For   Fashion    Book    48 

pages,  shows  these  beautiful 
furs  photographed  on  living 
people. 
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FARMERS'     MAGAZINE 


The  October  Issue  of 

MacLean  s  Magazine 

has  a  wealth  of  good  reading  in  it — short  and  serial  stories  of  the  best 
quality,  timely  articles  dealing  with  phases  of  Canadian  life,  articles  of 

special  interest  to  women,  articles  with  a  political  savor  for  both  men  and  women, 
articles  of  national  character,  making  all  true  Canadians  aware  of  what  is  being  done, 
thought  or  planned.  There  are  good  contributions  related  to  Canada's  part  and  in- 
terest in  the  war,  and  in  the  days  following  peace.  There  are  selections  from  the  world's  best  magazines  to 
give  readers  a  knowledge  of  what  the  world  is  thinking,  or  of  what  is  being  done  for  good  or  evil  by  men  and 
nations.  Good  articles  about  the  business  outlook,  about  investments,  about  women's  work  and  welfare.  Good 
poems  and  good  pictures  by  good  artists.  Such  is  MacLean's  for  October.  More  specifically,  the  principal  con- 
tents are: — 


A     STRANGE     NEW     CHANGE     IN     WOMAN'S 
WORLD.     By  Agnes   C.   Laut. 

The  new  status  of  women,  arising  out  of  the  war,  is 
treated  in  the  powerful  style  of  this  famous  writer,  who 
came  from  the  Canadian  West.  It  introduces  a  new 
thought. 

CONSCRIPTION   AFTER   THE  WAR.      By   Briga- 
dier-General   A.    C.    Critchley. 

A  young  Canadian  who  rose  from  Lieutenant  to  General 
in  three  years  and  originated  the  "Critohley  Method" 
of  military  training,  tells  what  he  thinks  about  the 
need  for  compulsory  service  after  the  war. 


THE    LIFE    OF    MARY    PICKFORD.      By    Arthur        BONEHEAD    BILL— Another   Service    Poem. 
Stringer. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Canada's  most 
famous  wbman.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  produ.ee 
the  beautiful  illustrations  shown  in  this  article.  Miss 
Pickford   specially   posed   for   the  photographs. 


Robert.  W.  Service,  most  popular  of  poets,  sends  all  lii.« 
war  verse  to  MACLEAN'S.  In  "Bonehead  Hill"  lie 
depicts  the  grief   of  a  soldier  for  his  fallen  foe. 


THE  FOUR  FACTIONS  AT  OTTAWA.     By  J.  K. 
Munro. 

That  the  House  will  split  into  four,  more  or  less,  distinct 
groups  is  the  guess  of  the  author,  a  trained  political 
observer.  He  outlines  the  reasons,  humorously,  pun- 
gently  and  impartially.  It  is  a  political  article  on  new 
lines    and    will    be   found    refreshing. 


THE   EVENTS    OF   A  MAD   WORLD 

are  summed  up  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  whicS 
give  reprints  of  the  best  articles  from  the  magazine* 
of  the  world.  All  the  best  and  most  important  articles 
are   selected— five   dollars'    worth    for   twenty    cent>! 


"The  Story  of  War  Under  the  Earth" 


You  have  read  countless  articles  about  war  in  the  trenches, 
in  the  air,  on  the  sea.  Now  read  something  new.  Read  of  the 
warfare  that  goes  on  under  the  earth — of  tunnels  that  stretch 
under  enemy  lines,  of  death-grapples  in  the  dark,  of  strange 
devices  and  destructive  machines.  Read  Lieut.  Tilbrook's 
article  on  tunneling,  "An  Underground  Tank."  .  It  is  gripping, 
stirring  and  different  from  anything  you  have  read  about  the 
war. 

In  addition  to  above  there  are  five  splendid  stories  by  our  best 
authors. 

Send  MACLEAN'SIMAGAZINE 

after  you  have  finished  with  your  copies,  month  by  month,  to  your 
kinsman  or  friend  overseas,  and  so  provide  him  with  several  hours  of 
true  pleasure.  It  costs  you  just  postage,  but  to  him  it  is  sheer  joy 
and   a  comforting  manifestation  of  your  love  or   remembrance. 

Have  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  yourself  and  home.  Let  it  be  a 
mate  to  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE.  Enrich  the  evening  hours  of  the 
coming  winter  with  the  pleasant  and  profitable  reading  provided  by 
MACLEAN'S  MAGAZrNE.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below.  Note  that 
you   may   receive  MACLEAN'S 

FREE  for  THREE   MONTHS 


A    GENEROUS    "GET    ACQUAINTED"    OFFER 


.1918 


The   MacLean    Publishing    Company,    Ltd., 

143-153    University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

You  may  send  me  MAOLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  three  months  on  the  terms 
proposed,  namely :  If,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  you  receive  no  notification 
to  discontinue  sending  it,  you  are  authorized  to  send  bill  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, price  $2.  If  I  notify  you  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  to  stop 
sending  your  magazine,  it  is  understood  that  you  will  cease  sending  it  without 
further  notification,  and  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  three  months' 
trial  subscription  hereby   authorized. 


Name    (please   write  plainly) 
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two  of  their  old  friends,  "The  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge"  and  the  "Vortex  of  mili- 
tarism." The  anti-militaristic  constitute 
-till  in  Canada  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion,  and  their  opinion  is  exceedingly 
articulate.  To  obviate  their  attacks  the 
school  should  be  designated  as  a  school 
of  citizenship  or  a   school  of  efficiency. 

For  any  policy  which  seeks  to  win  its 
way  there  are  always  opponents  from 
the  extreme  right  as  well  as  from  the 
extreme  left.  A  measure's  foes  are  often 
from  its  own  household.  The  anti-militar- 
tists  will  attack  the  proposal  for  going 
too  far.  The  military  group  will  declare 
that  it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough. 
They  will  advocate  the  establishment  of 
purely  military  schools  and  colleges. 

The  non-English  speaking  group  prac- 
tically without  exception  will  regard  the 
scheme  as  an  infringement  upon  their 
rights  and  an  attack  upon  their  liberties, 
and  they  form  not  the  dominant,  but  a 
decisive  factor  in  public  life. 

According  to  the  B.N.A.  Act  education 
is  a  function  of  the  Provincial  govern- 
ments, and  not  of  the  Dominion.  This 
project  of  a  school  citizenship  to  have 
any  value  must  be  nation-wide.  And  the 
educational  authorities  and  leaders  of  our 
Provinces  are  notoriously  jealous  of  any 
interference  with  their  prerogative.  The 
scheme  is  condemned  to  failure  from  the 
beginning  unless  the  active  support  of 
these  men  is  enlisted. 

Religionists  will  be  actively  opposed. 
To  mention  only  one,  where  the  oppon- 
ents from  this  source  will  be  legion — 
the  Mennonites.  These  people  were,  on 
coming  to  Canada,  given  a  guarantee  by 
the  Dominion  Government  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  arms. 

Many  manufacturers,  farmers,  etc..  will 
regard  the  time  required  to  attend  the 
school  as  a  serious  interruption  of  the 
industrial  and  productive  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  an  interruption  all  the  more 
serious  for  falling  during  the  period 
when  the  youth  is  keenest  and  most 
alert  to  learn  the  technique  of  a  trade 
or  industry. 

After  the  Napoleonic  war,  England  was 
dominated  for  two  decades  by  a  policy  of 
peace,  retrenchment  and  reform.  The 
war's  burden  will  press  heavily  upon 
our  folk.  Retrenchment  and  economy 
will  be  much  in  favor,  and  every  new 
measure  calling  for  expenditure  will  be 
bitterly  assailed.  Schools  of  citizenship 
will  entail  considerable  expenditure.  The 
retrenchment  party  will  oppose  them. 

Politicians  will  pounce  upon  it  as  post- 
bellum  conscription  and  endeavor  to  gain 
advantage  and  preferment  by  uniting  in 
a  common  attack  upon  it  all  those  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  are  opposed  to  its 
introduction. 

Here  is  the  plan  that  I  make  bold  to 
propose:  A  law  must  be  passed  which 
states  that  every  man  between  the  ages 
of  18-21  must  devote  one  year  of  his  life 
to  training  in  the  schools  of  citizenship. 

The  following  alternatives  are  open: — 

1.  To  take  the  full  year  at  one  time. 

2.  To  take  two  periods  of  six  months 
each. 

3.  To  take  three  periods  of  four 
months. 

The  general  training,  of  course,  must 
follow  closely  along  military  lines,  but 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  en- 
larging a  man's  outlook;  he  must  have 
some  idea  of  his  neighbor's  life  and,  to 
do  this,  lectures  and  work  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  training  would  break  away 


from  the  military  training  in  a  sense. 
Larger  attention  would  be^paid  to  mus- 
ketry than  to  bayonet  fighting.  Lectures 
on  map  reading  might  be  extended  to 
the  more  general  and  more  immediately 
useful  science  of  surveying  and  draught- 
ing. Instead  of  the  particular  subject 
of  trench  warfare  and  revetments1  I, 
should  suggest  the  more  comprehensive 
subjects  of  drainage,  cuttings,  excava- 
tions. Instead  of  discourses  on  billet  life, 
talks  could  be  given  on  civic  and  national 
organization.  Instead  of  the  special 
duties  of  platoon  commanders  could  be 
debated  the  tasks  of  citizens,  leaders, 
officers,  and  addresses  could  easily  be 
arranged  on  sanitation,  hygiene,  physical 
healths  contagious  diseases. 

In  this  school,  there  should  be  not 
only  education  for  occupations  but  edu- 
cation through  occupations.  Blacksmith 
forging,  surveying  of  land,  care  of 
horses,  equitation,  use  of  mechanic  trans- 
port, all  should  be  learned  by  doing  not 
by   talking. 

A  school  of  this  character  should  be 
not  only  pleasant  but  profitable.  Social 
activities  should  abound,  and  ample  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  all  games 
and  sports,  etc. 

The  Government,  of  course,  would  pay 
all  expenses,  but,  in  addition,  provision 
should  be  made  for  vesting  in  the 
graduate  of  the  school  of  citizenship, 
proprietary  rights  in  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  equipment  used,  e.g.,  -rifle,  etc. 

"The  beginning  is  more  than  half,"  is 
the  ancient  proverb.  How  then,  to  be- 
gin? The  utmost  tact  and  the  wisest 
statesmanship  will  be  required  I  would 
make  the  following  suggestions: — 

(1)  The  technical  and  vocational 
schools  which  the  Dominion  Government 
is  establishing  for  the  training  of  re- 
turned soldiers  present  a  nucleus  of  a 
nation-wide  educational  organization — 
actually  the  first  that  has  existed.  These 
are  manifestly  operated  for  the  very 
evident  advantage  of  those  who  attend 
them.  Begin  by  increasing  their  num- 
ber, enlarging  their  scope,  and  invite 
young  men  to  attend  them,  even  if  they 
have  not  been  soldiers,  free  of  cost.  In- 
sist upon  physical  training  for  those  who 
are  capable  of  receiving  it.  In  a  short 
time  a  whole  educational  system  will 
have  grown  up  in  harmony  with  local 
needs.  It  would  be  well  virtually  to  have 
the  system  and  policy  in  existence  be- 
fore an  attempt  is  made  to  render  a 
year's  training  obligatory  upon  all  men. 
Then  when  it  has  become  widely  known 
to  be  attractive  and  profitable  it  will 
make  its  own  appeal. 

(2)  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  university 
and  educational  authorities.  They  should 
be  represented  on  the  provincial  ad- 
visory boards  for  these  schools.  Their 
assistance  will  be  invaluable  not  only  in 
adapting  the  courses  to  provincial  needs 
but  in  commending  the  schools  them- 
selves to  the  favor  of  the  public. 

(3)  Competent  physical  instructors 
from  the  instructional  staff  of  overseas 
battalions  should  be  attached  not  only 
to  these  schools,  but  should  be  placed, 
free  of  cost,  at  the  disposal  of  city  school 
boards  and  school  districts. 

(4)  In  close  proximity  to  provincial 
universities,  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
technical  institutions,  suitable  buildings 
should  be  erected  for  the  work  indicated 
above,  and  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
?cheme  should  be  strongly  stressed. 


(5)  The  character-forming,  moral  as- 
pect of  the  project  should  be  emphasized 
by  laying  down  strict  rules  as  to  lan- 
guage, drinking,  early  hours.  This  will 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  parents  and 
to  churches. 

(6)  Inaugurate  traveling  lectureships 
on  the  lessons  of  the  war.  These  will 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  launching  of 
the  project. 

The  war  will  win  a  victory  for  de- 
mocracy. The  world,  as  President  Wilson 
hopes  and  as  our  heroes'  deaths  will 
ensure,  will  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 
For  this  same  democracy,  then,  schools 
of  citizenship  should  train  our  youth. 
They  will  not  seek  to  supplant  but  to 
supplement  and  strengthen  existing  edu- 
cational systems.  Then  throughout  our 
broad  Dominion,  there  will  arise  a  de- 
mocracy that  is  dominant  and  durable 
and  diligentj  that  discharges  its  duties 
as  they  arise;  that  detects  opportuni- 
ties as  they  emerge;  a  democracy  that  is 
educated  and  enlightened  and  refined; 
large  enough  to  give  woman  her  true 
sphere;  wise  enough  to  give  every  boy 
and  girl  a  fair  chance;  knit  together  with 
a  sense  of  social  service;  progressing 
with  a  spirit  of  true  unfrightened  liberty; 
honoring  toil,  rewarding  labor,  demand- 
ing justice;  battling  with  brain  and 
brawn  against  wanton  wrong  and  wilful 
waste  of  wicked  war;  shrinking  from  no 
sacrifice;  confident  of  the  eternal  verities; 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  fling  at 
the  call  of  country  our  forces  and  our 
futures  in  the  face  of  any  foe;  but — 
supremest  test  of  all — daring,  through 
the  long  hours  of  lonely  labor,  of  dull 
routine  and  unrequited  effort,  daring, 
because  to  live  is  sometimes  braver  than 
to  die,  daring  to  keep  before  our  eyes 
at  the  furthest  end  of  the  furrow  that 
our  hands  alone  must  guide — the  inspir- 
ing vision — for  others,  of  a  better  and 
brighter    and     more    wholesome    world 


POWER       BELTS,      PARTICULARLY 
LEATHER 

Continued  from  page  16 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  end  to  a 
belt,  too.  When  you  have  the  belt  in 
right-end-to,  the  tail  of  the  splice  comes 
into  the  pulley  last.  All  leather  belts  are 
spliced  by  having  the  ends  shaved  down, 
wedge  shaped,  and  glued  together.  The 
splice  should  be  run  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  If 
it  is  run  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  thin  end  of 
the  splice  is  apt  to  double  back,  as  shown, 
until  the  splice  eventually  "lets  go." 

When  belts  are  used  in  very  cold 
weather,  they  will  last  much  longer  if, 
instead  of  being  left  outside  at  night,  to 
become  hard  and  slippery  with  frost,  they 
are  taken  into  a  warm  building  where 
they  have  a  chance  to  keep  soft. 


The  wrong:  way  to  run  a  splice. 


The  Trend  of  October  Prices 
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WHEN  the  Canadian  officials  com- 
mandeered butter  for  export  to 
Great  Britain  they  did  not  follow 
the  steps  of  the  U.  S.  authorities,  but 
followed  an  opposite  course.  Instead  of 
seizing  the  butter  in  storage  they  seized 
all  fresh  made  butter  as  it  came  in.  The 
most  impelling  motive  behind  this  seem- 
ed to  be  a  desire  to  do  something  original. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  packers  and 
storage  people  have  been  able  to  charge 
their  maximum  price  for  creamery  but- 
ter, and  that  small  creameries  have  been 
cut  off  from  their  regular  clientele. 

When  it  became  noised  about  that  some 
such  thing  was  in  the  wind  more  cream- 
eries than  one  disposed  of  most  of  their 
storage  holdings,  expecting  similar 
methods  as  in  the  U.  S.  The  outcome  of 
it  all  has  been  that  dairy  butter  is  in 
better  demand  than  ever,  ranging  from 
42c  to  44c  per  pound  at  Toronto,  with 
only  small  supplies  coming  in.  Cream- 
ery butter  was  at  once  chalked  up  in 
price  as  soon  as  the  competition  from 
creameries  was  removed,  and  there  is  an 
open  belief  that  storage  people  are  charg- 
ing just  about  the  full  10%  gross  profit 
on  the  turnover  allowed  them  by  the 
Food  Board. 

Throughout  the  country  dairy  butter 
has  been  in  good  demand,  and  this  will 
probably  lead  some  cream  shippers  to 
churn  their  failing  supply  of  butter  at 
home,  instead  of  taking  their  45  to  46c 
per  pound  of  butter  fat  at  the  creamery. 
Patriotism  would,  however,  dictate  a 
continuance  of  shipping  cream  to  the 
creameries,  as  the  butter  is  needed  over- 
seas. 

The  whole  market  is  strong  for  al- 
most everything  produced.  Eggs  have 
been  on  the  upward  tendency  all  through, 
and  the  Toronto  market  has  developed 
a  top  of  55c  per  dozen  for  the  finest 
quality,  down  to  52c  per  dozen  for  or- 
dinary fresh.  At  Montreal  the  range  is 
from  54  to  60c  per  dozen,  and  at  New 
York  they  range  all  the  way  from  40  to 
73c  per  dozen,  according  to  quality  and 
locality  from  which  shipped.  On  farm- 
ers' markets  at  Ontario  points  they  sold 
variously  from  43c  per  dozen  at  Port 
Hope  up  to  60c  to  65c  per  dozen  at  Hamil- 
ton. 

Potatoes  have  been  selling  in  the  coun- 
try at  Ontario  points  from  $1.75  to  $2 
per  bag,  but  the  Toronto  market  has  not 
been  an  eager  buyer,  and  it  seems  to  be 
largely  a  case  of  local  supply  and  demand 
so  far.  Both  Manitoba  and  New  Bruns- 
wick have  been  supplying  potatoes  to  the 
Eastern  markets,  having  a  depressing 
effect  on  prices.  Manitobas  have  cost 
$1.85  per  bag  laid  down,  and  New  Bruns- 
wicks  $2. 

Beans  are  exceptionally  dull,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  bids  from 
buyers,  who  claim  to  be  carrying  stocks 
that  are  unsaleable.  The  importation  of 
Asiatic  beans  has  had  a  serious  effect  on 
the  markets  of  Canada,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  large  canning  companies 
are  still  using  the  foreign  product. 

Another  real  sensation  is  provided  in 
the  hay  market,  where  war  orders  have 
jumped  prices  tremendously  at  all  points 
on  the  continent,  apparently.  At  New 
York  as  high  as  $47  per  ton  has  been 
paid  for  best  timothy  hay,  while  at  Tor- 
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onto  baled  hay  is  worth  $22  in  car  lots, 
delivered.  At  Montreal,  where  war 
orders  are  better  known,  the  price  quot- 
ed has  suddenly  climbed  to  from  $22  to 
$25  per  ton. 

Honey  has  been  bringing  strong  prices 
all  season,  and  buyers  have  had  to  re- 
construct their  ideas  repeatedly.  At 
Toronto  white  honey  is  now  being  re- 
ceived by  the  wholesalers  at  26  to  27c 
per  pound,  and  at  Montreal  as  high  as 
28c  is  paid  in  small  packages. 

Alsike  prices  have  been  holding  strong, 
and  at  Toronto  from  $14  to  $15  per  bus- 
hel is  being  paid  regularly.  No  other 
clover  seeds  are  being  marketed,  but 
there  is  promise  of  a  heavy  crop  of  sweet 
clover,  which  is  becoming  quite  promin- 
ent in  Ontario's  agriculture,  and  a  fair 
crop  at  least  of  red  clover.  Speculators 
in  the  United  States  have  been  making 
sensational  changes  from  time  to  time 
on  the  clover  markets,  but  in  the  long 
run  the  Canadian  values  will  probably 
be  based  on  the  amount  coming  in,  and  no 
quotation  is  as  yet  available.  This  year 
will  also  see  some  alfalfa  seed  produced 
in  Ontario.  Just  how  much  is  not  yet 
ascertainable,  but  there  will  be  more 
than  in  the  past  several  years,  when  the 
crop  has  been  hit  exceptionally  hard  by 
natural  enemies. 

Spring  wheat  is  even  lower  than  before 


the  prices  were  altered  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  freight  rates,  and  is  now  quoted 
on  the  market  at  Toronto  at  $2.13  per 
bushel,  with  fall  wheat  at  $2.18. 

New  crop  oats  are  on  a  steady  basis  ai 
87c  to  88c  per  bushel  on  the  street  ai 
Toronto,  with  a  76c  to  78c  quotation  for 
outside  points. 

Government  standard  hog  feed  is  saic 
to  be  finding  a  good  demand  at  $60  per 
ton,  the  mill  making  it  at  Toronto  being 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  orders.  The 
dairy  feed  will  be  on  sale  shortly,  as  soon 
as  cotton  seed  meal  is  available,  and  wil 
sell  at  the  same  price  as  the  hog  feed 
Excellent  results  are  said  to  attend  the 
use  of  these  feeds,  which  are  exceptionally 
strong  in  nature,  and  big  in  feed  value. 

Apples  are  not  proving  an  exceptionally 
profitable  crop  this  year,  some  growers 
selling  their  entire  crop  to  evaporators  ai 
$1  per  barrel,  delivered.  Of  course  the 
apples  are  easily  picked  and  packed,  the 
former  operation  merely  consisting  of 
shaking  the  fruit  from  the  trees  and 
throwing  it  into  barrels.  At  Toronto 
they  range  in  value  from  $2.50  up  to  $6 
per  barrel,  according  to  variety  and  qual- 
ity. "Domestic  threes,"  which  are  good 
apples,  but  not  fit  to  qualify  as  ones  or 
twos  by  reason  of  blemishes,  are  selling 
around  $3.50  per  barrel,  and  probably 
constitute  the  bulk  of  offerings. 


A  Home-made  Road  Drag- 


By  William  Pierce 


A  ROAD  drag  has  been  in  use  in  Mani- 
toulin  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  Water 
for  some  time  and  has  been  a  very  useful 
implement. 


It  has  proven  its  efficiency  in  drawing  in 
gravel,  filling  the  ruts,  and  crowning  the 
road  bed,  when  it  is  used  in  the  spring 
when  the  gravel  is  soft,  it  saves  from  loss 
much  of  the  surface  which  otherwise  goes 
into  the  ditch  and  leaves  the  roadbed 
open  to  water  holes. 

A  satisfactory  method  is  to  hitch  the 
drag  to  the  rear  axle  of  a  heavy  wagon 
using  two  chains.  The  long  or  rudder  side 
of  the  drag  should  be  weighted  by  a  per- 
son sitting  on  it.  By  removing  the  reach 
and  putting  a  tongue  in  place  it  will  be 
found  much  more  satisfactory.  Two  or 
more  horses  can  be  used  according  to  th< 
work  required. 

The  drag  has  also  been  used  to  goo 
effect  in  grading  lanes  making  ope 
ditches,  and  filling  underdrains.  It  will 
do  more  work  in  this  latter  operation  than 
can  40  men  with  shovels.  When  filling 
drains,  use  a  double-tree  about  9  or  10  feet 
in  length  also  a  light  spreading  stick  to 
the  horses  bridles.  In  this  drag  two  2- 
inch  planks  bolted  to  curved  bats  so  as  to 
give  a  concave  mouldboard. 

On  the  face  side  sheet  steel  from  an  old 
binder  and  sleigh  runners  for  the  cuttin; 
edge.  The  implement  is  reversible.  The 
lever  is  one  from  an  old  mower  with  a 
ratchet  pronerlv  adjusted.  This  machine 
does  not  take  the  place  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive machines  but  it  will  do  a  wonder 
ful  amount  of  good,  if  in  every  farmers' 
possession. 


The  market  of  dairy  products  fluctuates 
very  little  year  by  year  as  compared  with 
other  farm  products. 
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^4S£  10-28  Spreading  Manure 


Some  Case  Superiorities 

1  Weighs  only  3400  pounds,  little  more 
than  a  team  of  horses.  Low  and  com- 
pact with  short  wheelbase.  Turns  in  22 
ft.  circle.     Stays  on  all  fours. 

2  Rated  10  horsepower  on  drawbar,  but 
develops  nearly  14  horsepower.  Rated 
18  horsepower  on  the  belt  but  delivers 
about  24  horsepower.  This  insures  abun- 
dant reserve  power. 

3  Four  Cylinder  Case  valve-in-head  mo- 
tor. Removable  head.  Motor  is  set 
crosswise  on  frame,  affording  use  of  all 
straight  spur  gears.  This  conserves  power. 
A  Belt  pulley  mounted  on  the  engine 
^  crank  shaft.  No  gears  used  to  drive 
It.  Pulley  is  part  of  the  tractor,  not  an 
extra  cost  accessory. 

C  All  traction  gears  are  cut  steel,  en- 
**  closed  and  running  in  oil.  No  bevel 
gears,  chain,  worm  or  friction  drive 
parts. 

(!  Case-Sylphon  Thermostat  controls 
^  cooling  system  and  insures  complete 
combustion  of  kerosene  in  the  motor. 
Prevents  raw  fuel  from  passing  by  pis- 
tons and  diluting  oil  in  the  crank  case. 
f  Case  air  washer  delivers  clean  air  to 
•  carburetor.  No  grit  nor  dust  gets  into 
cylinders  to  minimize  their  efficiency  and 
shorten  their  life. 

O  All  interior  motor  parts  lubricated  by 
°  a  combination  pump  and  splash  sys- 
tem. Speed  governor,  fan  drive  and  mag- 
neto are' dust  proof  and  well  oiled. 
Q  Complete  accessibility.  No  dismantling 
**  necessary.  Removable  covers  permit 
you  to  get  at  parts  quickly. 
|  Q  Hyatt     Roller    Bearings    in     rear 


How  to  Increase  Your  Yield  Per  Acre 

WHILE  deeper  plowing  with  a  Case  Tractor  is  one  of  the  first  essentials, 
we  also  recommend  that  special  attention  be  paid  to  soil  fertility.  This 
is  a  vital  subject  not  only  in  the  east,  where  land  must  be  restored,  but 
in  the  west,  where  fertility  must  be  maintained.  Manure  is  Nature's  best  and 
cheapest  fertilizer.  It  should  be  carefully  stored  —  under  cover  to  prevent  leach- 
ing—  and  then  spread  during  the  proper  weather. 


For  this,  and  other  similar  work,  such  as 
liming,  The  Case  10-18  is  particularly  adapt- 
able. It  is  small  and  compact,  and  weighs 
about  the  same  as  a  team  of  horses.  You 
can  "drive"  it  anywhere.  It  turns  in  small 
space.  It  is  low  built  and  will  not  "rear  up" 
in  front.  With  it  you  can  be  certain  of 
spreading  on  level  ground  or  on  grades. 
You  know  how  hard  grade-work  is  with 
horses.  You  usually  have  to  take  the  time 
to  drive  the  horse-drawn  spreader  around 
to  the  side  of  the  field  where  the  grade  is 
lightest.  Then,  after  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill,  you  begin  spreading  down  grade. 
Or  to  save  the  team  you  start  out  with  a 
part  of  a  load.  No  need  for  such  slow  ways. 
Just  load  your  spreader  full  and  your  Case 
10-18  will  spread  across  the  field  any  direc- 
tion you  wish  if  the  land  is  in  any  reason- 
able condition  to  haul  over. 

From  soil  preparation  to  finally  hauling 
the  product  to  the  market,  this  little  Case  is 
ever  ready.  With  it  you  can  obtain  the 
maximum  usage. 

At  the  left  we  point  out  a  few  Case  ad- 
vancements. These  are  based  on  our  26 
years'  experience  in  the  building  of  motor 
tractors  and  76  years'  experience  in  serving 
farmers.     Study  these  items.    Note  how  we 


have  progressed.  And  how  you  can  obtain 
certain  betterments  only  in  the  Case. 

This  10-18  brings  some  of  the  greatest 
advancements  in  tractor  history.  And  they 
are  being  widely  adopted.  But  we  offer 
them  first.  Note  particularly  the  reserve 
power.  It  is  essential.  At  10  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar,  this  Case  10-18,  traveling  at 
the  rate  of  2Yn  miles  per  hour,  develops  a 
pull  of  1,666  pounds,  more  than  is  ordinarily 
required  for  pulling  a  two-bottom  plow  7 
or  8  inches  deep. 

This  tractor  is  capable  of  exerting  a  max- 
imum pull  of  2,300  pounds,  which  at  the 
same  mileage  per  hour,  gives  nearly  14 
horsepower.  And  there  is  belt  reserve,  too, 
plenty  to  develop  as  high  as  24  horsepower. 

Another  important  item  is  fuel  consump- 
tion. In  official  tests,  this  Case  10-18,  plow- 
ing 1.1  acres  per  hour,  uses  but  1.6  gallons 
of  kerosene.  This  record  was  for  plowing 
5.3  inches  deep  in  hard  gumbo  stubble  in 
Kansas. 

The  Case  10-18  is  the  smallest  of  the  four 
Case  Kerosene  Tractors.  A  complete  de- 
scription, with  pictures,  will  be  gladly 
mailed  upon  request.  Or  you  may  obtain 
it  from  a  Case  Dealer.  Study  it  before  you 
decide  which    tractor   you  want. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Founded  18*2 

1378  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AVONDALE  FARM,  BROCKVILLE 

HOLSTEINS,    ANGORA    GOATS 
Holstein    young   bulls   for   sale.     Carnation 

Ring    Sylvia— the    $106,000    calf— we    bred 
and    raised    him — his    sire    and    sire's    sire. 


MAY  ECHO  SYLVA 

Official    Record — 152    lbs.    milk   in    1    day — 
Over  1005  lbs.  in   7  days. 
World's    Champion   Milch    Cow 
Only  cow  in  the  world  to  have  three  records  of 
over  36  lbs.   butter  in  seven  days.     Dam  of  the 
$106,000    calf. 

Grandsons  of  this  cow  from  seven  months  to  a 
year  for  sale  sired  by  her  son  out  of  a  son 
of    the    first    44-lb.     cow. 

Prices  reasonable  as  we  need  room  for  our 
coming  season's  calves. 

A.  C.  HARDY,  Prop. 


DEAFNESS 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT 

Write  for  Ktee  Booklet  and  particulars  of 
the  free  trial  offer  of  the  Mears  Ear  Phone. 

THE    MEARS   CO.    OF   CANADA 


Dept.  G.     194A  Feel  btreet 


Montreal 


A  Book  for 
Modern    Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.25.  Will  give 
the  farmer  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  dollars  and 
time. 

The  Modern  Gas  Tractor 


Its  construc- 
tion, utility, 
operation  and 
repair.  This 
book  is  a  prac- 
tical treatise 
covering  every 
branch  of  up- 
to  -  date  gas 
tractor  en- 
gineering. 

By    VICTOR 
W.   PAGE 

M.S.A.E. 


Over  225  illustrations  and  folding 
plates. 

Mail  two  dollars  to-day  and  get  this 
bowk — keep  it  handy  for  reference 
mad  study.     Address  order  to 

The    Farmers'    Magazine 

143   University   Avenue 
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Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


British  Columbia's  Cow  Country 


By  John  Pawtuckaway 


TT  is  a  coincidence  that  just  when  the 
■■■provincial  government,  hiring  an  expert 
grazing  commissioner,  sets  out  to  boom 
range  meat  production,  the  range  coun- 
try winter  feed  situation  should  be  the 
most  unfavorable  in  several  years.  The 
B.  C.  interior  hay  crop  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  average,  thanks  to  an  ab- 
normally dry  growing  season,  and  the 
quality  of  the  stacked  crop  is  poor  be- 
cause of  cutting-period  rains.  The  cat- 
tle ranchers  will  take  no  chances  on  a 
severe  winter.  Herds  must  be  reduced 
to  conform  to  the  feed  supply,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  of  immature  animals 
are  certain  to  be  shipped.  Early  pre- 
dictions were  that  the  fall  drives  would 
be  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  above  1917 
numbers. 

Some  reconciliation  to  this,  in  the 
rancher's  eyes,  are  the  high  prices  an- 
ticipated. The  British  Columbia  ranges 
produce  beef  at  a  minimum  cost,  and 
present  market  prices  mean  excellent 
profits. 

The  present  season  will  serve  one 
useful  purpose  in  that  it  will  focus  at- 
tention on  the  winter  feed  problem.  It 
appears  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to 
a  quick  growth  of  a  great  Interior  live- 
stock industry.  Thomas  McKenzie,  the 
new  grazing  commissioner,  who  prior 
to  his  recent  appointment  was  for  many 
years  in  range  organization  work  with 
the  United  States  forestry  service,  is 
now  making  a  survey  of  British  Col- 
umbia range  resources.  He  declares 
that  there  is  easily  room  for  2,000,000 
sheep.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
while  the  local  industry  is  growing  to 
the  opportunity — to  do  which  it  must 
have  winter  feed — summer  pasture  can 
be  sold  to  Alberta  and  Washington 
sheepmen,  principally  the  latter,  who 
would  bring  in  great  flocks. 

McKenzie's  work  will  be,  in  main,  or- 
ganization of  the  range  lands  into  spring, 
summer  and  fall  grazing  grounds.  The 
new  condition  will  be  widespread  use 
of  high  levels  which  are  now  idle.  He 
encounters  the  same  tendency  in  British 
Columbia  as  elsewhere  to  over-use  the 
lower  ranges.  Under  expert  allocation 
of  flocks,  the  condition  and  quality  of 
ranges  will  actually  improve,  though  the 
meat  production  goes  up  like  a  sky- 
rocket. 

Winter  feed  isn't  a  critical  subject 
with  sheepmen  whose  flocks  are  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  only  through  the  summer, 
but  it  is  crucial  with  local  stockmen. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  irrigation 
projects  in  the  range  country  will  solve 
the  problem.  It  appears  that  water  is 
to   be   had   and   the   adaptability    of   the 
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Interior  forage  crops  is  proved.  There 
will  be  strong  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment to  develop  irrigation. 

In  the  range  country,  as  elsewhere, 
wages  are  high.  Indians  have  been  get- 
ting $4  a  day  and  board.  Considering 
the  listless  Indian's  lack  of  skill,  these 
wages  are  mighty  high. 


THE  FEEDING  OF  MILLET 

By  F.  C:  Mackenzie 

MANY  farmers  have  raised  millet  this 
year  for  horse  feed  and  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  hay  in  some  sections,  it  will 
be  a  temptation  to  over-feed.  That  there 
is  some  danger  in  feeding  millet  to  horses 
ought  to  be  known  by  all  farmers.  Diges- 
tive troubles  will  follow  a  steady  diet  of 
millet,  especially  if  the  hay  was  cut  later 
than  the  flower  stage,  but  care  must  be 
taken  in  feeding  this  hay  no  matter  when 
cut.  Woll  in  his  "Feeding  of  Animals" 
says: 

"Cut  early   and   fed   in  moderate 
amounts  the  millets  make  a  valuable 
hay  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  They 
should  not  be  fed  exclusively  or  for 
long  periods  at  a  time  to  horses,  as 
they  are  likely  to  cause  digestive. and 
other  troubles  in  that  case." 
Henry  in  "Feeding"  says  that  hay  from 
Hungarian  grasses  and  Japanese  millet 
may  be  fed  advantageously  to  horses  pro- 
vided the  allowance  is  limited.  Hinebauch 
of  North   Dakota  finds  that  horses  get- 
ting   millet    exclusively   suffer   from    in- 
creased action  of  kidneys  with  lameness 
and  swelling  of  the  joints.      It  is  wise, 
therefore,  to  feed  this  hay  in  moderate 
amounts  only  where  one  has  a  lot  of  good 
oat  straw;  it  will  pay  to  cut  it  and  feed 
in  conjunction  with  bran  and  oatmeal. 

One  old  farmer  tells  me  that  one  year 
he  was  short  of  hay.  He  cut  up  his  oat 
straw,  wet  each  feed  and  put  bran  on  the 
cut-feed  and  he  carried  his  horses  through 
the  Winter  in  fine  condition.  If  people 
having  millet  will  do  this  and  feed  millet 
sparingly,  they  will  have  no  trouble. 


OUR  BEEF  HERD  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Continued  from  page  11 
broken  up  for  the  growing  of  grains  for 
human  food.  These  millions  of  acres 
have  been  utilized  for  generations  for  the 
maintenance  of  livestock,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  plow  vast  numbers  of  cattle 
and  sheep  must  take  up  their  journey  to 
the  slaughter  house.  The  authorities  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  this  radical 
action  in  order  to  tide  over  a  critical  and 
unparalled  situation.  They  recognize 
that  beef  and  other  dressed  meats  can  be 
imported,  under  existing  conditions,  more 
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economically  than  grains.  Eventually 
these  pastures  and  meadows  must  be 
again  put  to  grass  in  order  to  husband 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  And  these 
pastures  must  then  be  stocked,  that  the 
grasses  may  be  consumed  and  as  an  im- 
perative aid  to  the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility.  The  re-stocking  process  will 
naturally  be  slow  and  will  not  be  under- 
taken until  that  period  which  will  follow 
the  war.  In  the  meantime  the  cattle 
stock  of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of 
Germany  and  of  the  other  countries  will 
steadily  decline  in  numbers  and  condition. 
And  it  is  already  asserted  by  those  who 
are  informed  on  livestock  matters  here 
and  abroad  that  the  United  States  will  be 
drawn  upon  for  breeding  animals  to  re- 
plenish those  depleted  stocks.  In  fact, 
a  start  has  already  been  made  in  this  di- 
rection. 

We  have,  in  an  initial  way,  opened 
trade  relations  with  Argentina  and  have 
made  a  number  of  shipments  of  high  class 
breeding  animals  with  gratifying  results. 
The  lack  of  shipping  facilities  alone  has 
prevented  this  trade  taking  on  larger 
proportions.  Brazil  offers  an  inviting 
field  for  the  sale  of  pure-bred  cattle  of 
the  beef  breeds.  The  prospects  are  when 
the  present  chaotic  condition  in  Mexico 
passes,  and  it  must  pass,  there  will  come 
out  of  that  country  a  call  for  breeding 
stock  of  the  beef  breeds  that  will  absorb 
untold  numbers.  Western  Canada  is  re- 
quiring from  year  to  year  greater  num- 
bers of  breeding  cattle — a  trade  that  bids 
fair  to  remain  permanent.  Throughout 
the  southern  states  in  the  cotton  country 
the  elimination  of  the  fever  tick  annually 
adds  a  large  area  adapted  to  cattle  rais- 
ing, and  diversified  farming,  which  in- 
volves the  keeping  of  the  herds,  is  be- 
ing successfully  expanded  through  the  en- 
terprise of  southern  farmers  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  county,  state  and  government 
extension  departments.  New  England 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  are  en- 
deavoring to  reclaim  many  millions  of 
acres  by  the  only  possible  means,  that  of 
cattle  and  sheep  raising.  These  are  vir- 
gin fields. 

Perhaps  we  may  witness  the  exporting 
of  many  breeding  animals  to  Europe  and 
Africa.  At  least  such  a  probability  has 
been  recently  asserted  by  one  of  the  best- 
informed  livestock  authorities  within  my 
knowledge. 

Just  another  word.  The  maker  of  a 
breakfast  food  uses  newspaper  space  to 
inform  the  public  of  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  product,  and  the  grocery  man 
leaves  the  package  at  our  door  in  re- 
sponse to  our  order.  The  fruit  grower 
oi  the  Pacific  Coast  appeals  to  our  taste 
through  beautifully  illustrated  literature 
pertaining  to  the  sunkist  products  of  that 
favored  climate  and  how  willingly  we  re- 
mit for  a  quantity.  The  dairy  association 
wisely  presents  through  the  press  an 
analysis  of  the  food  content  of  a  quart 
of  milk,  a  pound  of  cottage  cheese,  a 
quart  of  ice  cream,  and  we  invest  our 
money  through  a  sense  of  duty. 

I  happen  to  be  in  position  to  know 
that  the  beef  producing  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  considering  a  campaign 
of  education,  informing  the  public  of  the 
necessity  and  economy  of  a  meat  diet 
whenever  the  prices  decline  sufficiently 
to  warrant  such  an  appeal  to  the  reading- 
public.  And  the  effect  will  be,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  other  cases  referred  to  and 
countless  others  not  mentioned,  to  greatly 
stimulate  the  consumption  of  beef.  In 
doing  so  a  wise  and  enduring  service  will 
be  rendered  to  our  people  and  to  the  in- 
dustry. _    ^ 


SaveFeed 


Feed  is  high.  Save  it  by  giv- 
ing your  horses,  cowe,  hogs  and 
sheep 

Animal 
Regulator 

with  their  dally  ration.   Puts  them  in  perfect 
condition  and  keeps  them  that  way.    Enables 
them  to  get  more  nutriment  out  of  less  feed. 
Nearly  50  years  of  success  has  proved  this. 

At   your  dealer's   in   popular  priced   pkgs.,    also 
25-lb.  pails  and  100-lb.  bags. 

Money   Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Write  for  Prartts  64-page  book  on  Horses, 

Cows  and  Hogs.    It's  FREE. 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.  OF  CANADA,   LTD., 

328D  CARLAW  AVE.,  TORONTO.       S-6  | 
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TRACTION    ENGINES.  SEPARATORS.    WIND  STACKERS,  SELTFEEDERS. 
GAS  TRACTORS  AND  THRESHER    SUPPLIES 


The  Mclean  Publishing  Co. 
Toronto,    Ont . 


Stratford.  Ont.,       September  27,    1J16, 


Re  Farmers'    Magazine. 


Gentlemen: 

In  our  forty  odd  years'  experience  in  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  farm  machinery  we  have  quite  naturally  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  advertising  results  from  various  media 
we  have  used.   So  many  media  solicit  our  business  that  we  might 
be  pardoned  for  apparently  longer  deliberation  re  the  claims 
presented  than  perhaps  might  seem  reasonable,  "'e  will  be  frank 
and  tell  you  that  this  was  our  attitude  towards  Farmer's  Magazine. 
Consequently  our  initial  advertising  in ■ your  columns  was  under  a 
very  specific  key  so  we  could  trace  returns  definitely. 

Our  order  for  a  year's  adver- 
tising today  is  given  without  any 
necessary  further  argument  on 
your  part.     Our  results  "warrant 
it.Theyhave  been  extremely 
satisfactory  *«««  very  truly, 

THE  MAC0ONALD  THRESHER  CO,  Limited. 

I'M V^&6U.4U?^«V»3t4^^ 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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One  Girl's  Farming  Experience 

A  Girl  of  Eighteen  Farms  50  Acres— Buys  a  Piano  and 
Saves  Enough  to  go  to  College. 

By  Ida  M.  Holland 

'"PHIS  is  my  own  story  and  it  is  absolutely  true.  When  I  was  nine  years 
■*•  of  age  I  lived  in  a  town.  I  was  the  only  daughter,  in  fact  the  only  child 
my  parents  had.  My  father  had  the  misfortune  of  getting  his  eyes  hurt. 
He  went  to  the  hospital  and  was  in  the  hospital  all  winter.  He  received 
some  help.  He  decided  he  would  buy  a  farm.  He  went  to  the  country  and 
bought  fifty-five  acres  of  land.  We  moved  on  it  when  I  was  ten  years  old. 
My  father  worked  this  himself  for  3  years,  and  then  his  eyesight  got  so  bad 
he  could  net  see  well  enough  to  drive.  In  the  meantime  I  had  learned  to  drive 
pretty  well  and  had  finished  my  public  school.  When  spring  came  there  was 
no  one  to  do  the  work  but  me  so  I  went  to  work. 

T  worked  the  ground,  about  thirty  acres,  ploughed  and  sowed  the  seed. 
We  had  a  broad-cast  seeder  so  I  managed  to  get  the  ground  all  covered  with 
seed  any  way.  When  haying  came  I  cut  the  hay  with  a  mower.  Of  course 
I  ran  into  some  difficulties  but  courage  won.  My  father  would  tell  me  and 
show  me  the  best  he  could.  However,  I  mowed  the  hay  and  raked  it  all. 
My  father  pitched  it  on  the  wagon  and  I  loaded  it  and  mowed  it  back.  By 
going  along  close  to  the  window  papa  could  get  along  very  well. 

We  had  the  grain  bound  and  papa  and  I  put  it  away.  That  fall  I  did 
all  the  plowing  with  a  Percival  sulky  plow.  Our  land  was  stony  so  I  had 
to  walk  most  of  the  time.  But  we  had  a  good  steady  team  of  horses,  and  I 
got  along  all  right. 

I  also  drew  the  milk.  We  milked  five  cows.  We  kept  one  hundred  hens 
and  as  a  rule  quite  a  few  hogs.  I  worked  the  farm  with  what  help  my 
father  could  give  for  four  years.  After  my  first  year  doing  out-of-door 
work  I  put  in  one  acre  and  a  half  of  beans.  These  we  found  very  profitable. 
During  that  time  I  made  enough  profits  to  buy  myself  a  piano  and  saved 
enough  to  put  myself  through  business  college.  I  intend  going  to  college  this 
fall. 

And  I  grew  up  to  be  a  healthy  girl.  Some  people  claim  that  out  of  door 
work  such  as  farming  is  unhealthy  for  a  girl,  but  I  was  never  so  healthy  as 
when  I  worked  in  the  open  air.  Now  my  father  is  not  able  to  help  me  any 
more  and  help  is  so  scarce  that  we  have  left  the  farm.  But  I  think  if  the 
girl3  of  this  country  realized  the  need  of  men  at  the  front  and  the  need  of 
food  they  would  leave  the  parlors  and  theatres  and  get  into  some  work 
that's  going  to  help  our  country.  They  would  go  to  the  farms  and  the 
offices  and  work  so  as  to  release  boys  and  men  to  go  to  fight  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  beautiful  country.  Remember,  girls,  a  little  honest  tan 
for  your  country  is  honourable.  Think  of  the  brave  boys  fighting  for  you 
and  also  think  of  the  little  children  that  are  starving  and  next  summer  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  work  to  feed  them. 


THE  COST  OF  MAKING  DAIRY  PRO- 
DUCTS 

Continued  from  page  8 

is  concerned  it  would  go  to  the  dogs  and 
it  probably  would.  But  the  case  is  entire- 
ly different.  The  cost  of  production  in 
farm  products  varies  with  almost  every 
season.  Men  in  other  vocations  who 
scold  and  find  fault  with  the  farmer  be- 
cause he  does  not  keep  accurate  accounts 
and  does  not  know  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  find  if  they  got  actually  up 
against  the  actual  proposition  that  they 
wouldd  not  know  any  more  about  the  pro- 
blem when  they  got  through  than  the 
farmer  does. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  ENTERS 
Another  important  factor  that  .every- 
one can  readily  appreciate  is  that  the 
care  of  the  cows  will  materially  affect  the 
yield  of  milk  and  hence  the  cost  of  butter- 
fat  or  milk.  A  real  cowman  in  charge  of 
a  herd  will  increase  the  production  mater- 
ially even  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
feed.  A  cow  is  a  different  kind  of  a 
machine  (if  we  may  call  her  a  machine) 
than  the  manufacturer  has  to  deal  with, 
a  different  element  of  human  nature  must 
be  possessed  by  the  operator  to  get  the 
best  results.  A  cow  is  a  machine  pos- 
sessed with  intelligence  and  a  mind  of  her 
own  which  must  be  catered  to  in  a  right 
way  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Business  men  and  many  agricultural  edu- 
cators seem  to  ignore  such  facts  about 
farming  and  think  we  can  figure  cost 
results  as  accurately  in  farming  as  they 
can  in  their  lines  of  business,  where  this 
important  element  of  living  machines 
does  not  enter  at  all.  I  repeat,  it  cannot 
be  done.  But  after  the  uncertainties  of 
the  question  are  all  considered  it  is  true 
that  the  farmer  who  can  estimate  the 
most  accurately  the  cost  of  production  is 
the  man  best  capable  of  making  a  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  he  is  the  man  who  is  mak- 
ing the  success  in  farming  today. 


THE  FARMERS'  VICTORY  LOAN  the  matter  of  this  coming  Victory  Loan, 

Continued  from  page  5  to  gather  up  the  loose  ends  of  our  finan- 

investment  in  Victory  Bonds  not  only  a  ces,  to  bring  the  dollars  in  review  before 

leg  up  to  his  own  country,  but  real  finan-  us.  to  see  to  what  extent  we  can  purchase 

cial  widsom  for  himself  for  the  bond  will  them  so  as  to  make  this  loan  the  biggest 

carry  five  and  one  helf  per  cent,  interest  thing  yet  in  Canada.     Let  us  make  it  our 

and  be  sounder  than  the  Bank  of  England,  common  talk  during  the  coming  weeks, 

and  as  liquid  as  his  bank  accounts.  Whatever  sacrifices  we  can  make,  not  as 

Canadian  farm  boys  have  done  an  a  duty,  but  as  a  special  privilege,  will 
heroic  service  at  the  front.  Many  have  carry  an  answer  around  the  world,  for 
given  their  lives  without  a  backward  freedom  and  humanity.  Old  world  auto- 
look.  Many,  and  they  are  many,  have  re-  cracy  must  go.  All  secret  diplomacies 
turned,  mained  forever,  yet  glad  to  have  must  go.  All  peoples  must  be  free  to 
been  of  some  service  for  humanity.  To  work  their  ideals  in  great  world  brother- 
these  lads  we  offer  our  sincere  tributes  hood  where,  the  best  of  every  race  and 
when  we  go  over  the  top  in  victory  bonds,  clime  is  needed  to  attain  that  far  off  di- 
Many  of  us  have  funds,  and  plenty  of  vine  consummation,  to  which  we  as  a 
them,  that  we  can  invest  in  these  nation-  creation  move. 

al  bonds,  and  not  to  do  so  at  a  time  like  The  second     Victory     Loan     must  go 

this,  will  be  the  basest  ingratitude.  down  to  history  as  the  Farmers'  Victory 

Let   us,   therefore  bestir  ourselves   in  Loan. 

The  part  of  the  various  Canadian  Pro-vinces  in  the  1917  subscriptions  was  as 

follows:  Number  of          Amount 

Population.      Subscribers.      Subscribed. 

Alberta     496,000              56,117            $16,515,150 

British  Columbia 394,000             50,563             18,814,700 

Manitoba 555,000              78,856              32,326,600 

New  Brunswick 350,000              26,469              10,463,350 

Nova  Scotia     508,000              39,521              18,588,150 

Ontario            2,582,000            363,000            204,185,400 

Quebec    '          2,263,000            126,534              94,287,250 

Prince  Edward  Island 93,000               5,300               2,331,350 

Saskatchewan 650,000             73,675             21,777,050 

(    

7,891,000  820,035  $419,289,000 


THE    BRITISH    CROP    SAVED   THEM 

The  huge  additional  potato  crop  grown 
in  England  in  1917  enabled  that  country 
to  maintain  its  position  as  a  belligerent," 
said  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  president  of 
the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  a 
gathering  of  American  editors  recently, 
"and  but  for  this  one  crop  Great  Britain 
might  have  been  starved  into  submission." 

Nothing  so  stimulated  the  farmers  to 
do  their  best  as  "the  argument  that  every 
ton  of  food  they  raised  helped  to  bring 
over  the  American  army  to  shorten  the 
road  to  victory." 

Concerning  the  aid  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  and  is  doing  to  increase 
production,  he  said: 

"We  are  finding  men  to  replace  the 
labor  they  lost — something  like  60,000 
returned  soldiers.  Thanks  to  the  energy 
of  our  army  we  have  something  like  20,000 
German  prisoners  at  work  on  land  and 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  women 
land  workers  by  upward  of  200,000.  For 
the  harvest  we  provided  an  additional 
10,000  soldiers." 

Among  other  provisions  made  to  help 
the  farmers  which  he  enumerated  were 
60,000  tractors,  100,000  threshing  ma- 
chines and  100,000  horses.  The  result, 
judging  by  acreage,  was  the  largest  crop 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  800,- 
000  tons  of  food  were  raised  by  allotment 
holders  alone. 
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CATALOGUES.  BOOKLETS,  BULLETINS 
'^^JAND  CALENDARS  j 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Year  Book  is  now 
ready  for  distribution  and  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  secretary,  W.  A.  Clemons, 
St.  George,  Ont.,  at  a  fee  of  $1.00.  It  con- 
tains a  list  of  all  official  and  semi-official 
butter  and  milk  records  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Canada.  Anyone 
who  handles  purebred  Holsteins  will  want 
to  keep  in  touch  by  means  of  this  year 
book. 

The  Once-Over  Tiller  is  the  name  of  a 
new  implement  being  demonstrated  at 
Ottawa  and  being  sold  by  the  Scientific 
Machinery  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 
It  is  a  plow  with  a  special  design  of  revolv- 
ing disc  immediately  to  the  side  of  the 
plow-share  whereby  the  soil  is  cut  up  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Full  descriptions  can 
be  had  by  writing  to  the  above  firm. 

Reclamation  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Creston,  B.C.,  Board  of 
Trade,  showing  the  plan  for  reclaiming  77,- 
204  acres  of  land  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the 
Kootenay  Fkjts.  Write  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Creston,  B.C.,  for  a  copy. 

The  Imperial  Life-Guard  is  a  small  maga- 
zine issued  by  the  Imperial  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  is  full  of  delight- 
ful stores  by  well-known  writers.  A  card 
will  bring  vou  a  copy  free,  mentioning 
FARMERS'   MAGAZINE. 

The  Dominion  Mortgage  &  Investment 
Association  Year  Book  for  1918  has  been 
issued  and  gives  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  all  mortgage  and  loan 
corporat.ons  in  Canada.  A  copy  can  be  had 
by  writing  John  Appleton,  secretary,  Can- 
ada Life  Building,  Toronto. 


Progressive  Sheep  Raising  is  an  attractive 
booklet  issued  by  the  Armours'  Farm 
Bureau,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  111.  The 
keynote  of  this  book  is  "Back  to  the  Farm" 
with  sheep  raising.  "For  many  years  prior 
to  1915,"  says  Dr.  DeLoach,  "the  drift  of  the 
sheep  raising  industry  in  this  country  had 
been  toward  the  great  free  ranges  of  the 
far  West.  Grazing  lands  with  an  abund- 
ance of  wild  grasses  were  plentiful  and  the 
cost  of  raising  great  numbers  of  sheep 
under  such  conditions  was  abnormally  low." 
A  copy  can  be  had  free  by  writing  the  above 
named  office. 

Pratt's  Poultry  Wrinkles  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  on  poultry  diseases  and  feeding 
tables  that  can  be  had  free  by  writing  to 
the  Pratt  Food  Company,  Toronto,  Canada, 
and   mentioning  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE. 

The  Poultryman's  Complete  Handbook  is 
another  attractive  booklet  issued  by  the 
Pratt  Food  Company,  of  Canada,  at  Toronto, 
containing  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in 
the  poultry  business.  It  covers  everything 
from  buildings  to  feeds. 

The  Imperial  Trusts  Company,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  issue  a  folder  telling  fully  about  their 
investment  possibilities  and  their  directions 
about  executors  and  trustees  of  estates. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  to  the  above  address. 


STOPPING   THE   THRESHERS' 
WASTES 

Continued  from  page  15 

pints  were  secured,  some  minor  mech- 
anism might  need  adjustment.  If  three 
pints,  the  case  was  serious  and  the  ma- 
chine was  ordered  to  stop  for  repairs. 
If  the  owner  refused,  the  inspector  re- 
ported him  to  the  committee  of  defence 
who  investigated  and  ordered  him  to  not 
only  make  repairs  but  to  return  and 
thresh  the  straw  over  again. 

Such  drastic  methods  have  been  neces- 
sary in  some  cases,  but  on  the  whole  the 


threshermen  and  manufacturers  have  co- 
operated well  with  the  farmers  in  saving 
grain. 

In  Canada,  while  no  such  schemes  have 
been  put  into  operation,  there  is  need  for 
more  care  among  threshers  in  keeping 
their  machines  in  repair  and  in  instruct- 
ing their  men  in  the  operation  to  the  bes,t 
advantage.  In  Western  Canada  where 
conditions  are  similar  to  the  Western 
States,  much  of  such  conservation  is 
needed. 

In  Eastern  Canada,  the  tendency  is  to- 
wards individual  threshing  machines  or  to 
small  co-operative  groups  run  by  a  trac- 
tor. Owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and 
the  need  for  the  farmer  to  be  able  to 
thresh  on  rainy  days  and  in  slack  times 
the  placing  of  these  small  machines  seems 
bound  to  be  a  logical  conclusion.  Even 
with  the  large  threshing  outfits,  the  need 
for  care  in  feeding  and  handling  of  grain 
is  great.     Waste  is  a  national  calamity. 


Dairy  Farms  Yield  Increased  Crops 

Through  the  return  of  manure  to  the 
land  the  fertility  and  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  may  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  and  crops  increased.  Even  after 
many  years  a  properly  maintained  dairy 
farm  has  constantly  increasing  crop 
yields,  instead  of  decreasing  ones. 


Cows  Utilize  Roughages 

Through  the  dairy  cow  many  unsaleable 
roughages  may  be  transformed  into  pro- 
ducts from  which  cash  may  be  utilized. 
Grass,  hay,  corn  fodder,  and  other  rough- 
age which  may  not  have  a  ready  sale,  are 
economically  utilized  by  the  dairy  cow. 
Land  which  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation 
can  be  utilized  for  pasturage  for  dairy 
cows. 


Look  at  the  furrows  in  photo,  which  was 
taken  at  the  Cobourg  Demonstration.  They 
are  remarkably  clean  and  straight.  The 
tractor  has  to  be  given  much  credit  for  the 
good  work.  At  any  rate,  the  BEAVER 
Tractor  will  enable  a  good  driver  to  do  the 
finest  class  of  work.  Good  drivers  do  not 
swear  at  the  BEAVER. 

The  BEAVER  TRACTOR 

is  fully  endorsed  in  respect  of  all  its  parts.  We 
studied  this  matter  of  tractors  long  and  in- 
tensively before  we  committed  ourselves  to 
any  model.  In  the  end  our  BEAVER  Trac- 
tor embodied  everything  our  experience  and 
special  knowledge  have  proven  to  be  good 
and  trustworthy.  The  faith  that  we  have 
asked  Canadian  farmers  to  put  in  our 
Brantford  Farm  Engine,  Windmill,  and 
Feed  Grinder  we  now  ask  to  have  put  in 
our  BEAVER  TRACTOR.  We  Stand  be- 
hind it,  so  buyers  take  no  chances.  Being 
made  in  Car.ada,  all  parts  or  adjustments 
can  be  quickly  and  cheaply  made. 

The  BEAVER  Tractor  will  be  demonstrated 
at  Ottawa,  October   16th,   17th,   18th. 

Make    every    effort    to    see    it    in    action    or 
write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

Goo  Id,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 

Brantford  Portage  la  Prairie         Regina  Calgary 
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FARM  BOOKS 
THAT  HELP 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt   of  the  prices    named : 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

By   Alvin    H.    Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'   Gazette" 

The     leader     for     breeders     of     Shorthorn 

cattle    in    America,    with    a    history    of    the 

British    work. 

$2.10.    postpaid;    half    leather.    $2.60. 

THE   STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By   Alvin   H.   Saunders 
A  companion    volume  to  the  one  on  Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the     latest     in     the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,    postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.  Wing 
The    full    story  of   the   growing,    cultivation 
and   curing   of  this   great   hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 
By  Professor  G.   E.  Day 
Prof,    of    Animal    Husbandry    at   the 
O.A.C.,   Guelph. 
330    pages,     with    75   illustrations,     descrip- 
tive,   and   treats   of  breeding,    management, 
marketing   and   disease.     Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,   postpaid. 

HORSES 

By   Carl  W.   Gay 

of   the    University   of    Pennsylvania. 

Covers      structure,      types,      principles      of 

breeding   and   horse   in   service.      Lippincott 

Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By   Henry 
The   standard    book    in    America   for  feeders 
of    livestock.        A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition   is  out. 

$2.50,  postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By  John  W.  Lloyd 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure     basis.        The    book    for    money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$2.00,  postpaid. 

FARM   DAIRYING 

By  Laura  Rose 
A    Canadian    book    by    a    Canadian     writer 
on    the    subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP    FARMING    IN    AMERICA 

By  Joe  E.    Wing 
368     pages,      and     treats      fully    the    whole 
subject. 

$1.10,  postpaid. 

POULTRY   BREEDING 

By  Miller   Purvis 
A  thoroughly   reliable   and   informing    work 
for   the    farmer    or    specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

A   POULTRY    BOOK   FOR   BEGINNERS 

By    E.    I.    Farrington 
This    is    a    new    work    and    covers    the    sub- 
ject in   a    way    that    will   please   every    per- 
son   who    is    learning    to   make    the   poultry 
business  go. 

$1.00,   postpaid. 

THE    MODERN    GAS    TRACTOR 

Its  Construction.  Operation.  Application. 
A  Practical  Treatise. 
Written  by  Victor  W.  Page,  S.A.E. 
Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Auto- 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  De- 
scribes design  and  construction  of  all 
parts,  their  installation  and  adjustment, 
as  well  as  practical  application  and  use 
of  tractors.  Every  farmer  should  have  this 
book. 

$2.00,    postpaid. 
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In   the  "Poultry  Yard 


A   flock   of   Light   Brahmas  at   Manitoba   Agricultural   College 

More  and  Better  Eggs 

By  J.  Ernest  Place 


TT  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
*■  farm  hen  lays  less  than  seven  dozen 
eggs  per  year,  and  from  reports  of 
various  egg  laying  competitions  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  average  yearly  yield  per 
hen  of  the  general  purpose  breeds  is  153 
eggs,  while  the  average  annual  output 
of  the  white  Leghorn  and  other  egg  breeds 
is  162  eggs. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  individuals 
amongst  the  farm  hens  which  lay  large 
numbers  of  eggs,  and  conversely  many 
birds  at  the  egg  laying  competitions  which 
turn  out  to  be  poor  layers 

The  explanation  of  the  big  difference  in 
yield  between  the  average  farm  hen  and 
the  average  hen  at  egg  laying  competi- 
tions is  largely  due  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  management  in 
the  way  of  feeding  and  housing. 

It  should  be  noted   however,  that  the 


Local  superintendent  of  poultry  teaching   a  young 

club   member   near   Manitoba  how  to  test  eggs  for 

fertility. 


yearly  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  is  not 
the  sole  factor  in  determining  the  pros- 
perity of  the  flock,  but  rather  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  difference  between  the  total 
income  and  the  total  expense;  and  the  in- 
come is  influenced  very  materially  by  the 
period  at  which  many  of  the  egg's  are  laid. 
In  addition  to  the  lower  egg  yield  of  the 
average  farm  hen,  she  is  also  responsible 
in  many  cases,  for  a  lower  price,  per 
dozen,  for  her  output.  On  the  one  hand 
we  find  eggs  of  various  sizes,  and  with 
shells  ranging  in  color  from  pure  white 
to  reddish  brown,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  eggs  are  more  uniform  both  as  to  size 
and  to  color,  so  that  when  these  eggs  go 
to  market  they  appear  more  attractive 
and  consequently  command  a  higher  price. 
Although  there  are  lots  of  people  who  will 
buy  anything  called  an  egg  under  the 
contention,  that  "an  egg  is  just  an  egg," 
there  are  also  many  discriminating  buyers 
who  will  willingly  pay  more  for  an  article 
which  presents  a  more  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

To  the  poultry  keeper,  who  carefully 
and  persistently  cultivates  this  class  of 
trade  there  is  a  reward  awaiting. 

The  man  who  has  just  "average"  goods 
to  sell  must  expect  to  get  no  more  than 
average  prices,  but  the  man  who  can  con- 
fidently offer  a  superior  product  will  most 
certainly  receive  better  prices  for  his 
goods. 

There  is  always  a  certain  class  of  buy- 
ers who  are  looking  for  a  superior  pro- 
duct, and  it  may  well  be  noted  that  these 
customers  are  always  more  reliable  re- 
garding their  stability  than  those  who 
will  purchase  without  discrimination. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  benefits 
resulting  from  carefulness,  in  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  eggs  are  cumulative.  In 
the  first  place  by  selecting,  for  your  breed- 
ers, hens,  which  in  their  pullet  year,  are 
known  to  have  been  good  producers 
you  will  not  only  tend  to  emphasize 
the  egg  laying  propensity  in  your  flock, 
but  you  will  also  help  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  loss  from  disease,  because  a  good 
layer  must  necessarily  be  a  healthy  bird 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  a  healthy  hen 
is  quite  likely  to  produce  healthy  off- 
spring; then,  carrying  the  contention  still 
further,  the  healthy  offspring  have  a  bet- 
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ter  chance  of  becoming  good  layers  than 
the  birds  bred  from  stock  of  doubtful 
vitality. 

ARE   EARLY    MOULTERS    BEST? 

The  results  of  investigations  at  some 
of  the  prominent  experimental  farms, 
I  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the 
heaviest  laying  hens  are  the  last  to  moult, 
I  therefore,  the  poultry  keeper,  who  insists 
i  upon  keeping  over  the  early  moulitng 
|  hens,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  be  profit- 
i  able  as  winter  layers  will  certainly  be  dis- 
.  appointed.  In  the  experience  of  the 
i  writer,  flocks  have  been  divided  according 
;  to  the  period  at  which  they  moulted  and 
|  it  was  found,  that  while  the  early  moult- 
ing birds  laid  occasionally  during  the 
j  late  fall  and  winter  the  late  moulters  re- 
i  plumed  more  quickly  and  resumed  pro- 
)  duction  at  a  higher  rate  than  did  the  early 
I  moulters. 

Now,    having    selected    the    hens    for 

|  breeders,  which  are  known  to  have  been 

I  good  layers  in  their  pullet  year,  and  keep- 

>  ing  in  mind  your  desire  for  a   flock  of 

(fowls,  that  lay  eggs  of  uniform  size  and 

j  color,  you  will  select  for  hatching  eggs  of 

good  average  size,  with  shells  of  proper 

texture  and  as  near  the  desired  shade  as 

the  number  of  eggs  available  will  allow. 

j  There  is  nothing  that  tends  more  towards 

attaining  these  qualities  in  eggs  than  the 

keeping  of  pure  breed  stock. 

If  you  have  a  lot  of  mongrel  fowls  of  no 
known  antecedents  you  must  expect  to  get 
I  a  mixed  lot  of  eggs. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  MALE 

A  single  male  bird  bred  from  a  care- 
fully selected  heavy  laying  hen,  will  do 
a  lot  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
flock  especially  if  this  system  of  mating 
is  employed  year  after  year. 

After  improving  the  production  of  the 
flock  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  you 
will  desire  to  present  them  to  your  cus- 
tomer in  an  attractive  package,  and  on 
this  package  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  keeping  your  name  and  the  name  of 
your  farm  in  your  customers'  memory; 
so  that  if  you  are  selling  eggs  direct  to 
consumer,  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  one  dozen  cartons,  made  of 
good  quality  paste-board  and  neatly  print- 
ed with  your  name  will  not  be  an  ex- 
pense but  an  investment,  it  will  inspire 
confidence  on  the  part  of  your  customer 
and  having  gained  this,  you  will  feel  a 
desire  to  retain  it  by  your  own  confidence 
in  the  contents  of  the  package. 

In  these  days  of  conservation,  high 
prices  and  increased  value  of  time,  it  is 
more  economical  to  feed  the  good  layers 
well;  more  expensive  than  ever  to  feed 
loafers,  and  more  profitable  to  cultivate 
the  best  class  of  business. 


Essex,  Out. 
I  am  especially  proud  to  see  Peter 
Mc Arthur's  articles.     We  farmers 
are  very  proud  of  him.     He  under- 
stands us  so  well.     Also  like  Burns: 
"He'll    hae    misfortunes    great 

an'  sma', 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
He'll  be  a  credit  tae  us  a' 
We'll  a'  be  proud  of  Robin." 
Your  articles  by  Miss  Chapman 
to  the  girls  and  mothers  have  the 
same  fellow  feeling.     I  do  not  think 
that  many   farmers   can  read   the 
Farmer's  Magazine  without  feeling 
that  it  has  been  a  help  and  a  com- 
fort to  them — E.  Thompson. 


FREE 


TO  OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS 


THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  through  its  connection 
with  the  great  organization  of  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  is  in  touch  with  vast  sources  of  information 
which  is  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  numerous  MacLean  Publications.  This  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  the  editorial  staff  of  all  these  various 
publications  are  at  the  disposal  of  THE  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE. 

Should  you  have  a  problem  on  some  phase  of  your  work, 
or  are  desirous  of  securing  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  an  article  you  need,  or  want  to  know  where  to  get 
repairs  for  machines  you  are  using,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  your  inquiries  promptly.  This  is  a  service  that 
not  only  is  absolutely  free,  but  which  we  gladly  give  to 
our  subscribers. 

Use  this  coupon  for  the  questions  you  de- 
sire a  nswered,  and  enslose  stamp  for  reply 

Farmers'  Magazine,  INFORMATION 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto.  WANTED 
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Solves  The  Coal  Problem  For  You 

You  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  dis- 
comfort, or  hardship,  for  lack  of  fuel. 

There  is  plenty  of  a  very  good  fuel  in  the  country 
if  it  can  be  utilized.  There  is  a  shortage  of  coal. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  coal  oil  (kerosene). 

The  KERO-GAS  burner  for  stoves  and  furnaces  supplies  the 
means  of  utilizing  coal  oil  for  heating  and  cooking.  By  a 
simple  apparatus  common  coal  oil,  obtainable  everywhere, 
is  converted  into  a  gas  and  burned  without  wicks,  smoke  or 
the  unpleasant  odor  of  the  ordinary  "oil  stove."  96  per  cent. 
of  air  is  burned  with  4  per  cent,  of  oil,  giving  a  smokeless  blue 
flame  of  intense  heat. 

It  is  absolutely  safe.    It  cannot  explode. 

No  alteration  of  your  premises  is  required.  You  can  install 
it  yourself  in  any  ordinary  cooking  stove,  or  furnace.  A  pair 
of  pliers  is  only  tool  necessary. 

It  is  the  best  method  of  using  coal  oil  for  fuel  known. 

It  is  inexpensive,  durable,  economical,  a  comfort,  a  necessity. 
It  comes  to  you  at  the  opportune  moment  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

For   further   information    about 
the    KERO-GAS    burner    write 

HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS  METAL  PRODUCTS,  Limited 

WALKERVILLE  -  ONTARIO 


POTATO    OUTLOOK 

While  it  is  somewhat  early  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  what  the  potato  crop  will 
be,  it  would  appear  from  present  indica- 
tions that  the  quantity  will  be  above  that 
of  1917.  Reports  received  from  New 
Brunswick  give  an  estimated  yield  of 
8,650,000  bushels  as  against  an  estimated 
yield  last  year  of  5,000,000  bushels;  Prince 
Edward  Island  gives  promise  of  a  better 
yield  than  last  year  although  the  acre- 
age is  slightly  less;  Nova  Scotia  has  a 
large  acreage  with  prospects  for  a  good 
crop;  Quebec  also  promises  a  lare-e  crop 
of  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
In  some  parts  of  Ontario  the  prolonged 
hot,  dry  weather  of  July  and  August 
checked  the  growth  of  tubers.  For  that 
reason  the  crop  may  not  be  as  large  as 
last  year,  but  there  is  still  a  rjossibility 
of  a  fairly  good  yield. 


Coming  to  the  Western  Provinces,  it 
appears  that  Manitoba  will  have  the  larg- 
est crop  of  potatoes  in  her  history,  which 
is  estimated  at  10,000,000  bushels.  This 
is  1,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  large 
crop  of  1916.  Manitoba  also  reports  a 
bumper  crop  of  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Potatoes  in 
some  parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
were  heavily  frosted  early  in  the  season, 
but  it  is  expected  that  a  fairly  good  crop 
will  be  harvested  in  other  sections.  In 
British  Columbia  the  prospects  point  to  a 
good  average  yield. 


Harvesting  Nuts  In  Canada 

THROUGHOUT  Canada  there  is  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  nut-bearing  trees  which 
yield  an  abundance  of  edible  nuts  rich  in 
food  value,  as  the  butternut,  black  walnut, 
the    hickories,    hazelnuts    and    beech    nuts. 
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Nuts   are   more   nutritious   than   milk,  eggs,  ! 
bread   and   meat,  one   ounce   of  nut  kernels 
being  equal  in  fo°d  value  to  a  pint  of  milk. 
Nuts  are  ready  to  eat  without  the  labor  and 
cost  of  cooking.     They  may  be  served  in  the 
form   of  delicious  sandwiches,  in   salads,  in  ; 
fruit  jellies  and  cakes,  or  a  handful  may  be 
kneaded  into  a  loaf  of  bread  before  it  goes 
into  the  oven.     A  few  kernels  put  through 
the    nut    chopper    and    scattered    over    the  j 
breakfast  cereal  adequately  supply  the  place  ; 
of   bacon. 

This   important  food  crop   is  waiting  in 
the  woods  to  be  gathered  in.     A  few  after-  i 
noons    spent   nutting    in    the   woods    during 
the    bright    autumn    days    will    supply    the 
home    with    nuts    for    the    Winter    and    will 
save  the  meat  supply  for  our  country's  de-  | 
fense.    After  gathering,  the  nuts  should  be 
spread  on   the  attic  floor  or  on   shelves  in 
a    dry    place   to    allow   the   surface    moisture  I . 
to  escape.     They  may  be  cracked  at  leisure 
by  the  boys  and  girls   in  dull  weather  and  i 
stored  in  air-tight  glass  jars. 

A  few  of  the  finest  nuts  should  be  saved  j-j 
for    planting    nearer    home.      Nothing    will    j 
give   the   children   greater   pleasure   than   to 
choose    and   plant   their   own    nut    trees.     If    ' 
space    ailows,    a    future    nut-orchard    might 
be   planned   or   young  trees   transplanted  as 
shade  trees.     The  beech   is   a   very  beautiful  ! 
tree,  both   in   Winter  and   Summer  and  the 
butternut,   walnut   and    hickory   make    good 
garden   shade   trees   and   their  wood   is   very  ' : 
valuable. 

The    butternut   occurs    from    New    Bruns-  \i 
wick    to    Ontario,    while    the    black    walnut  '  ; 
is   found   in   the   southern    part   of   Ontario.  I 
The    shag-bark    hickory    ranges    from    Que- 
bec to  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  the    : 
mockernut    hickory    occurring    in     Ontario    ? 
only.    The  hazel  nut  extends  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  to  Saskatchewan;  the  beaked  ' 
hazel   nut   has   an    even    greater   range,   ex-  II 
tending  into   British   Columbia.     The  beech 
ranges  from  Nova  Scotia  to   Ontario. 


Would  Like  Ontario 

Mr.  Stark,  district  representative  at 
Brampton,  has  the  following  letter  from 
a  student  in  Switzerland  who  was  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing lectures  in  agriculture  from  Mr. 
Lattimer,  a  returned  prisoner,  whose 
articles  recently  appeared  in  Farmers' 
Magazine. 

I  have  studied  at  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Lansarme  for  nearly  three  years  and  I  have 
received  already  one  diploma.  I  go  to  the 
college  next  winter  for  the  second  diploma.  I 
have  also  attended  the  lectures  given  by  Cap- 
tain Lattimer,  who  was  here  in  Murren  last 
winter.  Give  my  respects  to  him.  As  I  am 
desirous  of  taking  up  farming  as  my  profes- 
sion, I  have  a  preference  for  Canada,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  you 
by  Corporal  Dunlop,  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  be  able  to  give  me  good  advice.  I  have 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  practical  farming, 
having  worked  on  a  farm  to  get  my  practical 
diploma.  I  can  speak  French,  English  and 
my  native  language,  Swiss-German.  I  also 
am  learning  Spanish.  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  if  you  could  find  me  a  place 
at  some  farm.  I  don't  mind  in  what  capa- 
city, because  I  must  give  my  government  an 
assurance  that  I  have  a  place  to  go  to;  once 
I  have  a  place  I  can  always  look  ahead  for 
some  better  position.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  do  your  utmost  for  me,  and  then  if  I  have 
a  place  to  go  to,  I  will  leave  here  next  spring 
for  Canada.  If  I  have  not  a  place,  I  cannot  be 
allowed  to  leave  my  country.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  be  in  Ontario,  of  which  I  have 
read  a  lot  in  the  '  bulletins  which  Captain 
Lattimer  gave  to  me  and  which  I  have  studied 
with  Corp.  Dunlop.  Once  I  am  settled  down  in 
Canada,  I  intend  to  pursue  my  studies  in  your 
college,  for  which  purpose  I  have  saved  my 
money.  I  am  19  years  old  and  I  have  good 
health 

(Sgd).  FRITZ  VON  ALLMER, 
Student  of  Agriculture, 

Hotel  Edelweiss,  Murren. 

Canton  Berne,  Switzerland. 
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THE   HEART   OF  A   FATHER 

By  A.  R.  Kennedy. 
He  ivas  looking  with  wistful  eyes  at 
the  photo  before  him.  There  were  other 
pictures  of  the  same  lad.  One  was  taken 
when  but  a  little  chap — another  when  he 
left  for  school — another  when  he  had 
graduated.  And  each  photo  was  the  same. 
The  face  of  a  clean-cut,  honest,  whole- 
some boy  looked  back  at  the  father. 

Only  a  few  hours  before  the  War  Office 
message  had  come.  It  didn't  say  much — 
gimply  that  the  boy  had  been  killed  in 
action. 

The  day  of  that  message  had  been  an- 
ticipated. His  regiment  for  days  had  been 
in  the  thick  of  it.  Other  lads  who  went 
with  him  had  fallen,  and  yet  there  was 
always  that  blessed  hope  that  gives  buoy- 
ancy in  a  crisis  and  courage  on  the  verge 
of  calamity — that  somehow  he'd  come 
through. 

The  first  awful  benumbing  blow  had 
passed.  The  father,  rich  in  faith  in  a 
Kindly  Providence,  had  fought  the  thing 
out  and  he  was  more  than  conqueror. 

There  was  no  outcry.  He  would  not 
wish  him  back  if  he  could.  He  recalled 
the  whole  story  of  the  enlistment,  of  the 
pride  as  he  had  watched  the  boy  fight  out 
the  matter  and  turn  resolutely  to  the 
path  of  duty. 

Oh,  yes.  He  could  have  held  back.  He 
might  have  joined  some  less  hazardous 
part  of  the  service.  He  could  have  waited 
for  another  six'  months  and  then  not  be 
called  a  slacker.  But  he  hadn't.  Brave 
heart,  he  had  heard  the  call  of  the  weak 
against  the  mighty.  He  had  told  his  father 
all  about  it,  and  when  he  gave  his  decision 
he  had  felt  the  grip  of  the  hand  of  a  godly 
man,  and  had  heard  the  quiet  calm  voice 
that  from  the  fullness  of  a  father's  heart 
had  said  "Go,  my  boy,  and  God  bless  you." 
And  then  there  had  been  that  first  trip 
I  home  with  the  khaki.  The  first  soldier 
in  the  family!  Clean-limbed,  broad  of 
shoulder,  fearless.  There  were  other  visits 
but  over  them  all  had  hung  the  shadow  of 
the  day  he'd  leave..  And  they  had  met 
that  day  with  a  resolve  that  the  boy's  last 
memories  of  home  should  be  framed  in 
smiles  and  enriched  with  a  calm  bravery 
to  cheer  him  on  his  way. 

He  had  met  the  temptations  of  training 

life,  of  his  leaves  of  absence — he  had  kept 

.  himself  ever  the  clean,  wholesome  chap 

that  his  father  had  prayed  he  might  be. 

And  now  he  was  gone.  All  that  was  left 

was  the  wealth  of  dear  memories,  and  they 

crowded  in  with  a  profusion  that  was  as 

the  ointment  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and 

:  with    a   tender   persistence    that   pushed 

bavk  bitter  remorse. 

There   was   no   outburst   that   his   son 

,  should  be  taken  and  others  less  worthy 

spared — there  was  no  murmuring  against 

the  chastening  hand  of  God.   Rather  was 

i  a  grand  faith  and  the  hope  of  a  glorious 

•  reunion  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the 

first  poignant  grief,  and  a  consciousness 

of  duty  well  performed,  and  a  battle  nobly 

fought  gaining  ascendancy  over  the  heart 

aches  of  a  father. 

And  we  talked  on  into  the  early  hours 
;  of  the  evening — of  the  boy,  his  ambitions, 
j  his  successes  and  his  final  sacrifice.  There 
was  a  resignation  more  wonderful  than 
|  rebellion,  and  a  quiet  submission  more 
!  sublime   than   hysterical  protests. 

As  we  passed  quickly  out  into  the  night 

i  it  was  with  the  new  vision  of  the  real 

depth  of  full-orbed  manhood  and  a  more 

real  conception  of  what  it  means  to  have 

an  anchor  with  a  grip  that  holds. 

God  bless  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  country  as  one  by  one,  in  these  dark 
days,  they  pass  down  close  to  the  valley 
of  the  shadow. 


LITTER  CARRIERS 

SAVE  MONEY 
SAVE  LABOUR 
SAVE  TIME 

Save  your  strength  for 
more  Important  matters. 
Why  push  a  wheel- 
barrow through  snow, 
slush,  mud  or  accumu- 
lated matter,  when  a 
LOUDEN  Roller  Bearing 
Litter  Carrier  will  do 
four  times  the  work  with 
half  the  labor? 
The  LOUDEN  Carrier 
with  its  patented  roller 
bearing  track  wheels 
and  powerful  worm  gear 

hoist  will  elevate  and  carry  a  heavy  load  with  less  effort  than 
other  carrier  made.    It  will  repay  you  many  times  over. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue — It  is  Free 

THE  LOUDEN  LINE  includes  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed  Carriers, 
Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Hay  Forks, 
Carriers  and  Slings,  Power  Hoists,  Horse  Barn  Equipment,  Water 
Bowls,  Cupolas  and  Overhead  Carrying  Systems  for  Factories,   etc. 

We  Make  Everything  for  the  Barn 

LOUDEN  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

504  CRIMEA  ST.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 
50  MARTIN  AVE.,  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
VANCOUVER,    B.C.  ST.    JOHN,    N.B. 


Alberta  Enquirers  write: 
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W  A  MTF  PI       ONE  HUNDRED 


FARMER    EDITORS 


FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  want  its  readers  to  help  edit  this  publication.  Many  farmers 
carry  on  successful  experiments  each  year  and  the  results  of  these  should  be  written  up  and 
published  in  the  farm  papers. 

If  you  have  a  good  idea  or  have  been  successful  in  overcoming  some  difficulty,  pass 
this  on  to  your  neighbors  and  farmers  all  over  Canada  by  sending  it  to  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE   for  publication. 

You  read  of  experiments  carried  on  by  other  farmers  and  difficulties  solved — why 
not  let  others  benefit  from   your  own   ideas. 

You  don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  sending  in  your  notes  in  rather  rough  style,  the 
editor  will  put  everything  in  shape  for  publication.  Send  photographs,  if  you  have  any 
available,   illustrating   your   work   or  your  ideas. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will  pay  for  all  articles  contributed,  either  in  cash  or  by 
extending    the    subscription    of   the   contributor. 

Some   suggested   subjects   on   which   we   want  articles   are   as   follows: 


POULTRY 

LIVE   STOCK 

BUSINESS    OF    FARMING 

THE   DAIRY 

FRUIT    GROWING 


PRACTICAL    FIELD 

METHODS 
TIMELY  WORK  FOR  EACH 

MONTH 
HORTICULTURE  AND 

GARDENING 


FARM    ENGINEERING, 

SAVINGS    AROUND    THE 
FARM 

FEEDING  RESULTS, 
ETC. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Some  Things  Readers  Say 


THE    COLLEGE    AUCTION    SALE 

At  the  annual  sale  of  pure-bred  stock  to 
be  held  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  Thursday,  October  31st,  there  will 
be  offered  an  attractive  selection  from  the 
well-known  herds  and  flocks  at  that  insti- 
tution. 

In  beef  cattle  there  will  be  sold  four 
young  Shorthorn  bulls,  all  by  the  great 
breeding  bull  Proud  Diamond  and  out  of 
Augusta,  Lavender  and  Roan  Lady  cows. 
Three  of  these  are  ready  for  service  and 
the  other  is  a  little  younger.  All  are  sappy, 
thick  calves  ready  to  go  on  and  do  good  in 
the  herds  to  which  they  go.  The  Shorthorn 
females  to  be  sold  include  a  six-year-old 
imported  cow  with  a  heifer  calf  by  Kinel- 
lar  Yet  at  foot,  a  fine  Augusta  cow  with  a 
bull  calf  at  foot,  a  three-year-old  Augusta 
heifer  in  calf  to  Kinellar  Yet  (imp.) — The 
Miss  Ramsden  bull — and  an  Augusta  heifer 
just  turned  a  year  old  and  a  show  yard 
proposition.  She  would  show  as  a  senior 
yearling  next  fall. 

In  Aberdeen  Angus  two  choice  bulls  of 
breeding  age  are  to  be  sold.  They  should 
meet  a  ready  sale  for  this  breed  is  growing 
in  popularity. 

While  there  are  no  pure-bred  dairy  fe- 
males offered,  there  are  catalogued  ten  bull 
calves  of  choice  individuality  and  high 
record  breeding,  especially  along  yearly 
lines.  The  five  Holstein  bull  calves  are  sired 
by  Hillcrest  Rauwerd  O.A.C.,  wnose  dam,  in 
addition  to  a  three-year-old  R.O.P.  record 
of  20,248  lbs.  milk  and  810  lbs.  butter,  has 
a  seven-day  record  of  34.10  lbs.  His  sire's 
dam  has  an  official  yearly  record  of  29,000 
lbs.  milk  and  1,113  lbs.  butter  and  a  seven- 
day  record  of  30.47  lbs.  One  especially  good 
calf  in  the  sale  is  a  three-months'  old  son 
of  Toitilla  Rue  2nd  with  an  official  four- 
year-old  record  of  15,253  lbs.  milk  and  693 
lbs.  butter.  She  has  two  full  sisters  whose 
R.O.P.  records  average  18,095  lbs.  milk  and 
306  lbs.  butter.  Another  bull  worthy  of 
notice  as  a  herd  header  is  out  of  Molly  Rue 
Rattler  2nd,  452  lbs.  butter  in  a  year  as  a 
Junior  two-year-old,  whose  dam  Molly  Rue 
Rattler  at  four  years  old  produced  21,063 
lbs.  milk  and  1,033  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year 
and  24.50  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  on 
twice-a-day  milking.  The  dams  of  the  other 
Holstein  calves  on  sale  all  have  R.O.P. 
records  of  about  500  lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 

The  three  Ayrshire  bulls  offered  are 
sired  by  a  sen  of  the  great  Hobsland  Mas- 
terpiece, (imp.)  and  one  is  out  of  Toward 
Point  (imp.)  with  a  R.O.P.  record  of  549 
lbs.  butter.  Another  excellent  bull  is  out  of 
O.A.C.  Minnie  with  an  R.O.P.  record  of  536 
lbs.  butter  from  12,574  lbs.  milk. 

Thirty-seven  sheep  comprising  a  number 
of  males  and  females  from  the  Shropshire, 
Oxford,  Southdown,  and  Leicester  flocks 
will  be  offered  A  number  of  extra  choice 
lambs  and  a  few  breeding  ewes  are  to  go  to 
the  highest  bidder.  A  three-year-old  Shrop- 
shire stock  ram  is  included  in  the  lot. 

It  should  be  a  great  pig  sale,  comprising 
as  it  does  sixty-eight  head  of  the  best  Col- 
lege breeds  in  Yorkshires  and  Berkshires. 
There  are  sixteen  young  Yorkshire  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  November  and  December 
to  a  son  of  the  champion  boar  at. Toronto 
this  year.  In  younger  Yorkshire  sows  there 
are  twenty-seven.  Three  young  Yorkshire 
boars  from  the  best  sows  are  also  cata- 
logued. 

Twenty-two  Berkshires  including  two 
sows  which  have  raised  one  litter  each  and 
are  bred  again,  twelve  young  sows  and 
eight  young  boars  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  great  sale. 

Fat  cattle  an'd  a  few  grade  cows  and  heif- 
ers complete  the  offering.  Remember  the 
date,  Oct.  31st.  Write  for  catalogues  to 
Prof.  W.  Toole,  or  A.  Leitch,  O.A.C., 
Guelph,  Ont. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  RURAL 
ALBERTA 

By  Rev.  William  Simons 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  recent  meeting 
in  Toronto  of  the  Executive  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  and  Social  Service  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  attention 
was  called  to  statements  made  as  from  the 
United  Farm  Women  of  Alberta  with  refer- 
ence to  an  alleged  neglect  by  the  churches 
of  the  rural  communities  of  that  province 
and  the  lack  of  religious  instruction  of 
children. 

Last  May  Mrs.  L.  R.  Barritt,  representing 
the  U.  F.  W.  A.,  appeared  by  invitation 
before  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Alberta 
and  presented  an  incomplete  report  of  a 
survey  of  religious  conditions  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  Synod  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  the  documents  on  which  this 
report  was  based.  Owing  to  circumstances 
that  examination  has  only  now  been  com- 
pleted. It  has  been  found,  that  while  much 
interesting  matter  has  been  provided  for 
consideration,  the  documents  do  not  war- 
rant the  making  of  sweeping  charges  re- 
garding the  failure  of  the  churches.  It  is. 
on  the  contrary,  remarkable  that  so  much 
has  been  attempted  and  accomplished.  It 
is  also  gratifying  to  observe  the  widespread 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  church.  Even 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  churches 
had  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  population.  This  difficulty  was  part- 
ly overcome  by  measures  of  co-operation. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  large 
enlistment  of  ministers  and  student  mis- 
sionaries has  rendered  extension  of  the 
missionary  work  of  the  churches  almost 
wholly  impossible.  In  these  circumstances 
the  carrying  on  of  regular  and  occasional 
services  and  of  Sunday  schools  over  im- 
portant areas  must  dapend  on  the  respon- 
sible activity  of  the  people  themselves. 
This  activity  has  been  too  often  lacking, 
and  it  should  be  aroused  by  the  members 
of  such  bodies  as  the  U.  F.  W.  A.  The 
churches  are  ready  to  give  all  the  aid  in 
their  power. 

During  the  past  Summer,  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  alone,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
depletion  of  the  ranks,  has  maintained  in 
Alberta,  apart  from  the  ministers  of  self- 
sustaining  charges,  no  fewer  than  150  min- 
isters and  missionaries  of  both  sexes,  giv- 
ing service  at  450  appointments.  And  this 
has  been  done  through  the  bountiful  gener- 
osity of  the  church  at  large,  while  the  peo- 
ple of  the  mission  fields  are  only  slowly 
being  led  to  realize  the  measure  of  liber- 
ality with  which  they  should  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  religious  ordinances 
among  themselves.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  numerous 
suggestions  coming  from  school  districts 
that  the  Church  should  supply  expensive 
equipment  for  the  education  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  people.  If  this  could  be  done 
in  a  prudent  way,  the  Church  would  be  glad 
to  co-operate  with  the  people  of  localities. 
The  information  communicated  from  many 
quarters  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
few  children  are  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion in  their  homes,  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  church  can  act  only  by  inspiration  and 
example.  Can  anything  relieve  parents  of 
responsibility  in   this  connection? 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
ritt and  other  members  of  the  U.  F.  W.  A. 
for  spending  so  much  time  and  trouble  in 
endeavoring  to  investigate  conditions,  and 
the  Church  will  rejoice  to  have  their  sup- 
port in  any  effort  to  modify  these  condi- 
tions for  the  better.  Meanwhile,  with  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ministers  and 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
alone,  at  the  front  or  in  training  for  war, 
and  the  other  churches  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, the  churches  will  be  fortunate  if  they 
can  in  any  way  conserve  the  good  results 
already  obtaintd. 


BEES  AND  AMATEURISM 

By  C.  B.  Reece 

Leave  the  bee  alone  and  he  will  make 
good.  The  apiculture  of  the  day  is  in  mea- 
sure responsible  for  the  few  bees  that  we 
have  to  pollen  the  fruit  and  assure  us  of 
better  crops  of  not  only  fruits  but  clovers, 
vegetables,   etc. 

The  mode  of  handling  bees  is  foreign  to 
the  ordinary  being  to-day. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  average  farmer  could 
have  his  own  honey  out  of  common,  rough 
board  and  straw  hives.  To-day  the  profes- 
sional can  scarcely  winter  his  bees  with  the 
dressed  and  painted  hive,  wrapped,  packed 
and  housed  in  cellars  or  other  enclosures 
to  keep  them  from  the  cold  searching  win- 
ters without  losing  a  large  percentage  of  his 
bee  colonies. 

The  natural  instinct  of  bees  is  sufficient 
for  their  own  care  and  to  give  the  bee  his 
way  will  augur  success  where  failure  is 
stamped. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  bee,  first,  to 
promulgate  its  own  existence;  second,  pro- 
vide its  own  remedies;  third,  work  out  the 
desired  results. 

First,  the  bee  itself  is  a  natural  product 
and  thrives  on  nature.  The  bee  cultivates 
its  own  intellect  and  produces  accordingly. 
The  bee  aims  at  one  object,  self-preserva- 
tion. 

Second,  man  may  assist  the  bee  but  not 
by  disturbing  it.  Its  own  peaceful  quiet- 
ness is  its  throne  and  no  man  can  improve 
on    that. 

Third,  in  assisting  the  bee  very  few  reme- 
dies are  necessary:  favorable  locations, 
alone  and  undisturbed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  such  appliances  to  foster  this  condition. 
Fourth,  to  that  end  the  brooding  case 
should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  allow  of  quiet 
separation,  the  removal  of  honey  to  be 
made  by  supers  well  provided  for  the  same 
quiet  removal,  and  to  be  wholly  of  comb 
honey  in  one  pound  sections  as  the  greater 
sections  are  especially  adapted  for  brood 
chambers  and  thus  always  sufficient  in  num- 
ber to  provide  plenty  of  natural  food  for 
winter  keeping. 

Fifth,  artificial  or  supplied  food  does  not 
produce  safe  results,  hence  it  does  not  pro- 
vide the  natural  ingredients  for  winter  ser- 
vice and  never  should  be  used,  expecting 
the  best  safety  winter  results. 

Sixth,  it  is  primarily  intended  that  bees 
consume  their  own  product;  professionalism 
has  changed  this  order,  therefore  to  re- 
move and  substitute  other  products  is  theft, 
and  out  of  harmony  with  "safety  first" 
principles. 

Seventh,  Nature  has  endowed  bees,  very 
wisely  too,  to  withstand  extreme  heat,  also 
extreme  cold,  all  other  things  as  above  al- 
lowed in  the  natural  order  of  bee  promulga- 
tion. 

The  writer's  bees  went  through  last  win- 
ter with  the  thermometer  as  low  as  26° 
below  zero  and  some  of  the  hardest  and 
most  piercing  winds  with  nothing  but  the 
%-in.  board  hive,  no  winter  covering  or 
wrapping  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  the 
reason  for  their  doing  so,  while  others  lost 
their  bees  that  were  housed,  cased  and 
wrapped,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  the  bees'  natural  food  product 
was  evident  in  each  colony  and  the  colony 
was  made  up  of  three  case  brooding  hives, 
the  special  design  and  product  of  the  writer, 
with  plenty  of  bees  in  them. 

Had  the  extracting  sections  been  removed 
and  the  natural  food  taken  ou-t  and  other 
food  supplied  of  an  artificial  production,  the 
losses  could  not  have  been  estimated  but 
would  have  been  surely  certain  in  measure. 
These  observations  and  delineations  are 
not  accepted  and  approved  of  by  the  ex- 
perimental scientist  on  bee  culture,  but 
what  Nature  has  proven  in  my  experience 
I  believe  regardless  of  the  generally  adopt 
ed    principles    of    the    professional    apiarist. 
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Success  and  Your  Associates 

ALWAYS  associate  with  men  who  are  earning  more  money  than  you  are.  Such  is 
the  advice  given  by  a  man  whose  name  is  known  the  world  over  for  his  own  suc- 
cess and  the  business  which  he  created.  It  is  good  advice  of  a  certainty,  but  we  are 
not  urging  that  it  is  the  best  advice.  At  the  same  time  it  is  wise  to  associate  with  better 
or  bigger  men  than  you  are  yourself,  because  you  are  likely  to  be  lifted  up  to  their  levels. 

Most  of  us  would  probably  like  to  be  the  intimates  of  J.  P.  and  had  absorbed  many  facts  about  Canada.     He  surprised 

Morgan,  or  of  John  D.,  or  of  Charlie  Schwab,  or  Canny  Andrew,  his  American  travelling  companions  with  his  positive,  well- 

If  we  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  John   Wanamaker,  informed  and  wide  knowledge  of  Canada.    When  the  company 

or  Lord  Beaverbrook,  or  Lord  Shaughnessy,  and  with  other  reached  Albany,  the  Canadian  was  persuaded  to  attend  the 

distinguished    and    successful    men,    we    would    take    comfort  ceremonies  and  was  introduced  as  the  man  who  knew  all  about 

from  the  fact.  Canada.    The  Governor  was  interested  in  Canada,  and  said  so, 

and   the   little   Canadian  found   himself  telling   the  story   of 

And  most  of  us  would  feel  rather  small  and  uncomfortable  if  Canada  very  ardently  to  a  very  attentive  listener,  much   to 

we  were  placed  beside  President  Woodrow  Wilson  at  a  dinner  the  amusement  of  his  friends  who  introduced  him. 
table,  or  beside  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Sir  Herbert  Holt  or  Sir 

Wm.  Mackenzie     And  the  reason  would  probably  be  that  we  This  man  made  a  hit  on  that  journey,  and  many  friends.    One 

know  so  little  of  the  knowledge  that  really  counts.  If  these  0f  the  company  gave  him  a  stock  market  tip  worth  a  fortune, 
successful  business  men  engaged  us  in  conversation  we  would 

probably  find  ourselves  knowing  very  little  about  the  things  „,,  .      '   „     ,  .  .  „ 

that  matter.  The  point  of  this  story  is:    You,  as   a   Canadian,  can   make 

yourself  informed  very  fully  and  intelligently  if  you  become 

This  will  illustrate  the  point:  a  regular  reader  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.    You  can  make 

yourself  a  worthy  companion  and  intimate  of  presidents  and 

Here's  a  true  story.    A  Toronto  manufacturer  found  himself  magnates.    The  world  likes  to  listen  to  men  who  know  some- 

on  a  train  going  to  Albany  in  company  with  a  number  of  dis-  thing   well,  and  who  can  talk    interestingly  and   informingly 

tinguished  Americans  about  to  attend  the  inaugural  ceremonies  on   t'ie   subject  of  their  study 
<>f  a   State   Governor.     A  washout  led   to  a   delay,   and  the 

Canadian  was  thrown  into  close  association  with  senators  and  You  can  become  worth  listening  to  if  you  know  your  Canada 

congressmen  and  prominent  lawyers.    They  bantered  the  little  well.     And  you  can  get  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge 

Canadian  about  Canada.     He  had  the  pluck  of  a  bigger  man.  concerning  Canada  which  will  make  vou  interesting  to  others 

He  had  been  a  constant  reader  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST,  if  y0U  will  read  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  regularly  each  week 

r  F  you  read  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  REGULARLY  you  will  find  yourself  keep- 
A  ing  company  with  the  highest  paid  staff  of  editors  engaged  on  any  publication  in 
Canada — trained  men  who  know  how  to  make  others  know  what  they  know  and  learn. 

You  will  find  yourself  living  in  a  most  interesting  world — the  great,  throbbing  world  of  busi- 
ness. You  will  have  your  thoughts  tremendously  stimulated  and  helpfully  directed.  You  will 
find  yourself  becoming  a  fit  table  companion  for  big  men — this  because  you  will  have  knowledge 
of  a  quality  that  will  keep  you  from  shame. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  you  and  THE  POST  separated?  It  cannot  be  its  subscription  price  of  $3. 
Probably  it  is  because  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  this  paper. 

We  are  going  to  put  it  to  you  this  way:  If  you  have  the  desire  to  be  worthy  of  association 
with  big  men,  then  prepare  yourself  for  such  association  by  reading  THE  POST,  and  to 
make  acquaintance  easy,  we  provide  the  coupon  below.  It  offers  you  THE  POST  for 
four  month?  for  a  dollar  bill 


le  MacLean  Publishing  Company  Limited, 

Dep.  F.M..   143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Send     me     THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  four  month,  for  One  Dollar.     Money      enclosed 

us  to  be  remitted 

(Signed) 
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Canning  for  the  Red  Cross 


Continued  from  page  13 


scheme  through — to  secure  a  building 
suitable  for  a  Canning  Kitchen,  to  find 
the  material  to  can,  and  to  do  the  work, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
put  in  the  equipment  and  put  an  expert 
in  charge  to  supervise  the  cooking,  and 
the  Red  Cross  would  supply  the  sugar, 
the  cans  and  the  boxes  for  shipping. 

The  women  of  Parkhill  were  the  first  to 
take  it  up.  It  wasn't  an  easy  undertak- 
ing. There  were  a  thousand  difficulties 
which  might  crop  up  and  most  of  them 
did,  together  with  a  lot  of  others  no  one 
had  thought  of,  but  the  same  women  had 
pioneered  other  movements  and  they 
weren't  easily  frightened.  They  secured 
a  loan  of  the  town  armouries,  set  up  their 
sign  and  sent  an  appeal  through  Middle- 
sex County  for  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
can.  The  supplies  came  in  so  fast  that 
sometimes  they  had  to  work  day  and 
night.  In  October  they  asked  for  chick- 
ens and  neighboring  institutes  sent  out 
automobiles  collecting  chickens  from  one 
end  of  the  county  to  the  other.  This 
year  a  popular  slogan  of  the  district  has 
been  "Grow  a  chicken  for  the  Red  Cross." 
During  the  season  they  canned  over  one 
thousand  chickens  and  between  four  and 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  material 
altogether. 

This  year  they  enlarged  their  plant. 
The  original  building  was  twenty-five 
feet  square;  the  addition  is  twenty-five 
by  thirty,  built  in  two  storeys  with  a  fire- 
place and  smooth  floors,  for  the  women 
have  dreams  of  making  it  a  community 
centre  with  a  club  room  and  gymnasium 
and  dancing  floor,  when  its  purpose  as  a 
canning  kitchen  will  have  passed.  With 
this  new  equipment,  in  the  first  six  weeks' 
running  they  had  exceeded  their  entire 
output  of  last  year  and  are  still  going 
strong.  Last  year  they  canned  one  thou- 
sand chickens;  this  year  they  expect  to 
do  ten  thousand  in  addition  to  their  vege- 
tables, canned  fruit  and  jellies.  They  are 
busy  women  without  help  in  their  homes, 
but  the  canning  factory  has  never  wanted 
hands.  On  toward  midnight  one  night,  a 
woman  packing  a  chicken  in  a  can  re- 
marked: "I  wonder  when  we'll  get  our 
housecleaning  done!"  And  immediately 
the  happy  inspiration  came  "I  suppose  we 
can  do  it  while  the  boys  are  eating  the 
chicken."  Perhaps  the  canning  centre 
has  helped,  too,  to  strengthen  an  already 
fine  community  spirit.  On  busy  days,  it 
is  said,  they  don't  take  time  to  go  home  to 
cook  dinner,  but  just  file  into  the  home 
of  whatever  woman  has  something  in  the 
house. 

HPHE  canning  centre  at  Stratford  is  a 
A  fine  example  of  the  co-operation,  not 
only  of  the  women  of  the  town  and  coun- 
ty, but  of  the  members  of  two  different 
women's  organizations — the  Women's  In- 
stitutes and  the  Daughters  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Institute  women,  most  of 
whom  live  on  farms  outside  the  city, 
opened  the  centre  and  look  after  getting 
the  supplies;  the  Daughters  of  the  Em- 
pire do  the  work.  They  have  rented  a 
whole  house  and  are  planning  to  put  in 
an  evaporator.  A  public-spirited  bus- 
iness man  of  the  town,  a  manufacturer 
of  furniture,  has  furnished  a  rest-room, 
and  when  the  canning  season  is  over  they 
still  hope  to  keep  this  open  as  a  rest  room 
for  women  coming  in  from  the  country 
to  do  their  shopping.  This  is  one  of  the 
fine  things  about  the  movement  every- 
where— it  is  always  leading  to  something 
else.     The   women   here  have  been   for- 


tunate in  having  the  strong  co-operation 
of  the  men.  They  have  men  on  their  fi- 
nance committee;  the  men  on  the  local 
Organization  of  Resources  Committee 
helped;  business  men  of  the  town  have 
placed  their  cars  at  the  service  of  the 
women  to  go  out  to  the  country  to  col- 
lect supplies;  the  employees  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company  came  in  the 
evenings  and  re-decorated,  or  rather, 
white-enamelled  the  workroom,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  kitchens  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

AT  Guelph,  the  women  had  their  work 
well  organized  before  the  centre 
opened;  they  knew  that  once  the  work 
began,  there  would  be  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  In  the  spring,  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  was  canvassed  for 
fruits,  and  chickens  in  the  fall.  When 
the  time  came  to  open,  the  ministers  were 
asked  to  announce  it  from  the  pulpits, 
and  to  urge  the  women  of  the  town  to 
give  their  services;  those  who  volunteered 
were  listed  in  such  a  way  that  the  fac- 
tory is  always  sure  of  enough  workers 
and  an  emergency  staff  for  night  work — 
and  the  staff  takes  in  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  "All  classes  of  women" 
we  might  have  said  a  few  years  ago. 
A  noticeable  feature  is  the  anxiety  of 
some  of  the  mothers  of  working  girls  to 
have  their  daughters  come  to  see  just 
how  the  work  is  done  for  while  canning 
fruit  and  making  pickles  and  jam  and 
jelly  is  an  old  art  to  housekeepers  the 
canning  of  vegetables  and  chicken  is 
rather  new  in  some  homes.  A  girl  of 
wide  advantages  who  had  served  some 
time  at  V.  A.  D.  work  overseas  was  cry- 
ing pitifully  over  the  peeling  of  endless 
quarts  of  onions  for  the  pickle  vats.  She 
happened  to  mention  that  she  had  applied 
to  go  back  to  France  and  had  been  put 
on  the  waiting-list.  "But,"  she  said,  "I 
don't  want  a  job  that  everyone  wants,  I'd 
rather  do  something  that  I  know  won't 
be  done  if  I  don't  do  it."  Another  wo- 
man said  "Isn't  it  great  to  think  we  can 
do  this  work  with  our  hands  and  it  gets 
right  to  the  boys."  Again  we  would  re- 
mind our  readers  that  the  work  at  a  can- 
ning centre  is  dirty,  monotonous,  back- 
aching  work.  Only  the  absolute  need  of 
it  could  keep  up  the  workers'  enthusiasm 
through  a  whole  season. 

The  building  at  Guelph  is  an  old  stove 
foundry,  loaned  rent  free.  The  coal  was 
donated  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
town.  The  sign  was  painted  free  and  a 
stenographer  offered  her  services  free  to 
do  any  type-writing.  Furniture  for  the 
office  and  rest-room  was  loaned  from  pri- 
vate homes  and  several  women  and  girls 
of  the  town  have  offered  their  cars  and 
their  time  to  drive  out  to  the  country  for 
supplies.  One  of  the  problems  was  to 
get  a  man  to  run  the  boiler,  so  the  wo- 
man who  organized  the  movement  ran  it 
herself  for  the  first  week — it  is  a  boiler 
that  no  woman  is  supposed  to  run.  And 
hanging  on  the  wall  where  every  woman 
can  see  it  as  she  works  is  the  text:  "The 
work  of  our  hands,  establish  Thou  it." 
This  seems  to  mean  something  more  even 
than  the  fact  that  in  the  first  ten  days' 
running  they  put  up  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  material. 

AT  a  jog  in  a  country  road  in  Elgin 
county  with  only  one  house  in 
sight  is  a  cheese-factory.  Here  is  the 
Mapleton  Women's  Institute  canning  cen- 
tre.    The  owner  of  the  factory  gave  the 


room,  piped  in  the  steam  and  is  always 
on  hand  to  help  with  the  adjusting  of 
any  troublesome  piece  of  machinery.  We 
wondered  where  the  women  came  from  to 
run  this  plant,  and  when  we  found  out, 
we  wondered  more.  They  were  all  wo- 
men from  farms,  usually  without  any 
help  at  home.  Some  of  them  milked  eight 
or  ten  cows  before  they  came  in  the 
morning  and  after  they  went  home  at 
night  and  most  of  them  came  every  day 
except  Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday 
forenoon.  One  woman  over  eighty  comes 
regularly.  There  would  not  be  more 
than  twenty  of  them  altogether,  but  in  the 
first  six  weeks  they  made  over  twenty- 
five  hundred  quarts  of  apple  jelly  as  well 
as  some  five  hundred  quarts  of  other 
things.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  had 
community  days  to  do  their  own  canning. 
They  have  had  some  cash  donations,  but 
most  of  their  funds  they  have  raised 
themselves  in  such  ways  as  putting  on 
plays  at  their  literary  society  last  winter. 
They  made  over  four  hundred  dollars 
at  a  garden-party  this  summer — one  of 
their  best  sellers  being  ice-cream  sun- 
daes made  from  special  fruit  marmalades 
from  the  kitchen. 

WHEN  it  was  decided  to  open  a  Can- 
ning Centre  at  Barrie,  the  whole 
county  was  organized  and  Simcoe  is  a 
large  county.  The  institutes  throughout 
the  county  not  only  have  their  regular 
days  to  come  to  the  Kitchen  to  work, 
but  they  have  raised  contributions  of 
money,  even  the  councils  of  other  towns 
have  helped  and  private  citizens  have  been 
generous  in  their  donations.  Each  of  the 
four  quarter  districts  of  the  county  has 
its  week  in  the  month  to  send  in  material 
and  the  president  says:  "If  we  don't  get 
enough  we  have  money  to  buy  more."  At 
the  rate  they  have  been  working  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  they  were  to  ex- 
haust the  supplies  of  the  county.  In  the 
first  six  weeks  they  put  up  nearly  20,000 
pounds,  mostly  of  apple-butter  and  pick- 
les. The  women  of  Barrie  regardless  of 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Institute 
come  to  the  Kitchen  to  work  as  regularly 
as  their  men  go  to  business.  In  the  early 
summer  before  the  native  berries  were 
ripe,  letters  were  sent  out  to  the  school 
children  all  over  the  county,  asking  them 
to  pick  berries  for  the  Red  Cross.  The 
equipment  being  set  up  in  the  Market 
House,  it  is  convenient  for  farmers  to 
leave  supplies,  and  while  it  sometimes 
looks  like  an  overwhelming  proposition 
to  the  women  when  they  come  into  the 
store-room  in  the  morning  to  sort  over 
the  accumulation  of  baskets,  bags  and 
barrels,  they  are  usually  ready  for  more 
by  night. 

AT  Niagara-on-the-Lake  we  have  a 
splendid  example  of  girls'  work. 
There  had  been  no  girls'  organization  in 
the  town  and  the  girls  were  anxious  to  do 
something.  A  military  officer  asked 
them  to  form  a  club  to  entertain  the  sol- 
diers in  camp,  in  connection  with  the 
Hostess  House.  "That  idea  lasted  for 
only  two  days"  said  one  of  the  girls. 
"Then  we  formed  a  Girls'  Service  Bat- 
talion and  set  to  work  to  start  a  Canning 
Centre."  They  wear  khaki  uniforms, 
drive  their  own  motor-truck  and  pick 
the  fruit  if  necessary.  The  women  of  the 
Institute  are  steadily,  faithful  in  helping 
with  the  work  of  the  Kitchen,  and  the 
girls  are  giving  up  everything  in  the  way 
of  social  entertainment  until  the  canning 
season  is  over.  Those  who  go  to  school 
or  to  business  work  in  the  Kitchen  in  the 
evenings. 

The  Centre  is  fortunate  in  being  sit- 
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uated  in  one  of  the  best  fruit  districts  in 
Canada  and  the  farmers  have  been  most 
liberal  in  their  donations.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
Kitchen  saved  a  lot  of  waste  by  taking 
care  of  tomatoes  that  were  cracked  and 
other  fruit  not  up  to  the  standard  for 
shipping-.  In  the  first  ten  days'  running 
they  put  up  over  five  thousand  pounds  of 
fruit  and  pickles,  mostly  jams  and  mar- 
malades. When  the  epidemic  of  influen- 
za spread  through  the  Polish  soldiers' 
training  camp,  the  girls  got  permission 
from  the  Red  Cross  to  send  a  limited 
quantity  of  fruit  to  their  hospital,  "Be- 
cause," thev  explained  "they  have  no  one 
looking  after  them." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  can- 
ning Kitchens  is  found  in  the  private 
home  of  a  woman  in  Grimsby.  This  was 
started  with  a  view  to  saving  food  in 
the  locality  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  supplying  it  to  the  Beams- 
ville  Aviator  Hospital.  Even  the  bones 
from  the  camp  kitchen  are  brought  here 
and  used  to  make  soup  stock.  Another 
centre  has  recently  been  opened  at  Echo 
Place,  near  Brantford. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portions of  the  work  this  year,  or  to 
prophesy  what  it  may  lead  to  when  the 
war  is  over.  The  total  output  of  all  the 
kitchens  for  the  three  years,  1915-16-17 
was  750,000  pounds,  but  there  were  only 
two  kitchens  running  then.  This  year 
they  are  after  a  million.  As  for  what 
the  soldiers  think  of  it,  here  are  some 
of  the  letters  that  have  come  back: 

Eastbourne,  Sussex,  England. 
14th  Can.  Gen.  Hospital, 
June  10th,  1918. 
"In  this  hospital  we  are  enjoying  to- 
day some  of  your  jam,  and  every  day  we 
get  some   comfort   to  remind  us  of  the 
great   work   all   you   women   of   Canada 
are  doing.     We  appreciate  it  very  much, 
and  my  hat  is  off  to  all  the  women  of  the 
world  who  have  made  this  war  their  war, 
and  by  a  thousand  little  things  done  kept 
us  in  cheer.     Thank  them  all  for  all  of 
us;  with  those  warm  thoughtful  hearts 
at  home  we  will  never  quit  until  we  win." 

From  Lieut-Col.  J.  J.  Fraser, 
O.  C.  No.  2,  Canadian  Field 
Ambulance. 

France,  July,   1918. 

"/  wish  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  men 
here  for  the  preserved  fruit  sent  by  the 
people  of  Hamilton. 

To  realize  how  it  is  appreciated,  one 
must  have  lived  on  "Regulation  Jam" 
for  a  few  months. 

We  have  given  this,  which  looks  and 
tastes  like  fresh  fruit,  to  men  in  our 
advanced  dressing  stations;  to  sick  and 
wounded,  just  out  of  the  line.  It  is  good 
to  see  how  it  is  enjoyed.  The  touch  of 
home  that  it  gives  is  not  its  least  attrac- 
tion, y 

The  Canadian  Corps  has  made  a  good 
name  for  itself.  The  care  and  thought- 
fulness  of  the  people  at  home  contri- 
butes largely  to  this,  in  this  way.  The 
boys  here  think  it  would  be  a  poor  return 
if  they  did  not  give  the  very  best  that  is 
in  them,  and  would  go  through  hell's  fire 
rather  than  let  down  the  people  at  home 
vihose  support  they  are  countina  upon. 

I  am  sure  the  people  would  be  well  re- 
paid for  the  immense  amount  of  trouble 
they  have  gone  to,  if  they  could  only  see 
the  men  when  they  get  anything  like  your 
home-made  fruit.  Here,  we  miss  the 
home  life;  and  while  I  know  that  you 
must  all  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  believe 
me  you  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  grati- 
tude of  your  boys  overseas. 


£bzy-TGgi 

on  your  Car 

You  will  have  to  get  a  new  Top  anyway,  so  get  a  permanent  one  that 
will  do  for  winter  and  summer.  You  need  not  lay  up  your  car  for  winter 
but  get  a  Cozy  Top  and  jcu  can  travel  in  the  worst  rain  or  snow  storm 
and  be  perfectly  comfortable.  The  Cozy-Top  is  rigid,  gooulooking,  non- 
rattling.  The  Cosy-Top  is  made  to  fit  the  1914,  '15,  '16,  '17,  '18  model 
Ford  Touring  Car  and  Roadster,  and  also  the  Chevrolet  4-90.  All  mater- 
ials are  selected:  rear  side  windows  are  stationary,  fitted  with  double 
strength  glass:  transparent  curtains  above  doors  roll  up,  giving  freedom  for 
signalling.  They  are  much  preferable  to  moveable  glass  windows  which 
rattle,  warp  and  break.  Not  necessary  to  buy  a  new  windshield,  as_ 
Top  fits  the  old  one.  Sides  can  be  removed,  rraking  top  with  open  sides 
for  Spring,  Slimmer  and  Autumn  driving,  ad  parts  removed  carried 
under  seat.  Any  man  can  fit  a  Cozy-Top  on  hi?  car  in  about  an  hour; 
all  bolts  and  irons  provided.  Full 
instructions  for  attaching.  Simple, 
strong,  neat.  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM 
FROM  FACTORY  TO  YCU,  at  the  , 
"no  mid  :11a  man"  price  of  $98.  Weight  ' 
only  100  lb-;.,  200  lbs.  crated.  Also^ 
mads  for  Ford  Roadster  for  $75.     Weight^ 

75    lbs.,  100  lbs.   crated.     Shipped   promptly  to  any  station  i 
Canada,  f.o.b.  Montreal,  on  receipt  of  price.   Do  not  hesitate;  you 
WANT  it;  think  of  the  wonderful  comfort  and  pleasure  of  keeping  dry 
and    keeping   warm   in  the  worst  weather,   motoring  with  a  Cozy-Top. 

Decide  NOW  and  send  your  order  at  once.  There  are 
Direct  fron]  over   40,000    Ford    Car  owners  in   Ontario  alone,   and 

Factory  to  You      factory  output  of  Cozy-Tops  is  limited.     The  only  good 

Top  in  Canada  at  the  price.  Get  YOURS  by  getting  it 
NOW.  Illustrated  literature  mailed  on  request.  Be  sure  and  write  if 
you  are  interested,  or  save  time  and  send  money  at  once,  under  our  guar- 
antee,— "Goods  may  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory." 

Send  Payment   by  Cheque  or   Money  Order 

CARRIAGE  FACTORIES,  LIMITED 

309    Excelsior  Life  Building,  TORONTO 


Make   Your   Car   as 

Comfortable  in  Winter 
as  Your  Own.  Fireside. 


Don't  Use  Wood  or  Coal ! 

Stop  Chopping  Wood,  Carrying  Ashes 

ff  Place   An   "Oliver"    Guaranteed    Coal    Oil 


Burner  in  Your  Range  or  Furnace 
More  Heat!    More  Convenient!    One-Half  the  Cost! 

striets  where  ordinary  gas  is  not  obtainable  and  coal  is  hard 
to  get,  it  fills  a  want  that  has  been  ranch  needed  and  long 
sought.  TURNS  ON  LIKE  GAS.  Combustion  so 
complete  that  there  is  no  smoke  or  smell.  Un- 
like others,  not  a  whole  lot  of  surface  open- 
inga  I"  fill  in'  with  carbon,  consequently  making 
the   burnt  r   useless. 

YOU  ARE  PROTECTED  BY  OUR 
ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 

thai   it   will  work  successfully  if  installed  accord 
ing    to    instructions.      For    a    period    of    one    year 
date   of  sale,    we   agree   to   make   good,    by 
replacement  or  repair,  any  defect  in  material  or 
manufacture  not   ca'used  by  misuse,  or  if  neces- 
sary,   replace   it,    replace   it   with   a   new   burner, 
for  which  we  will  make  no  charge- 
Three  Sizes 
No.  1 — Small  Heating  Stove,  size  for  domestic  use. 

Laundry    Stoves,    etc $18.50 

No.    2 — Cook    Stove    or    Range    size 22.00 

No.   3 — Store,   Church,    Picture   Show   size..      30.00 

Wll    we  are  not  represented    in   your  district,   there'*   a    big 
antorl   I     opportunity  for  you    to  cash   m   on  a   big  seller.     Write 
ttlllCU   •     u.i   ,it    once   for  details   of   oui    agency   proposition.     For 
full  particulars  write  to  Gen.  Manager,  Cnag.  8.  Berger. 

Petroleum  Products  Co.,  Dept-  F.M.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Women's  Institute  Conventions 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  Influenza  in  Eastern  Ontario,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  postpone  the  Ottawa  Convention  which  was  to  have  been  held  on  October  17th  and  18th. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  any  arrangements  for  a  definite  future  date  until  the  situation  is 
changed.     When  another  date  is  set  announcement  will  be  made  through  these  columns. 


EASTERN    ONTARIO     CONVENTION 
AT   OTTAWA 

FIRST  DAY 

Morning. 
Presiding — Miss  C.  H.  Black,  Spencerville. 
10.30— Institute  Ode. 

Three  branch  reports. 

Summarized  report  for  Eastern 
Ontario — Miss  D.  M.  Suther- 
land, Women's  Institutes 
Branch,  Toronto. 

One  district  report. 

A  message  from  the  Institutes  of 
Western  Ontario — Mrs.  J.  E. 
Brethour,  Burford. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

Registration. 

Afternoon. 
Presiding — Miss  M.  E.  Pearson,  Mer- 

rickville. 
2.00— God  Save  the  King. 

Devotional  Exercises — Rev.  W.  H. 

Cramm,  Westboro. 
Address  of  Welcome — Mrs.  J.  A. 

Wilson,  Secretary. 
Local  Council  of  Women,  Ottawa. 
Reply  to  Address  of  Welcome — 

Mrs.  Chas.  Yates,  Athens. 
Report     of     Superintendent — Mr. 

Geo.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto. 
Address — "The  Girls  in  the  Insti- 
tute"—Miss   Ethel    M.    Chap- 
man, Toronto. 
Canning     Demonstration  —  Peel 
County  Prize  Winners. 

Evening. 
Presiding — Mrs.  R.  G.  Leggett,  Newboro. 
8.00— Music. 

Branch  Institute  Report. 
Message  from  Alberta  Institute — 

Mr.  J.  Muldrew,  Ottawa. 
Music. 

Address — Mr.     H.     B.     Thomson, 
Chairman  Canada  Food  Board. 
Music. 

Address — To  be  announced  at 
morning  session. 

SECOND  DAY 

Morning. 
Presiding — Mrs.  J.  E.  Brethour,  Burford. 
9.30 — Question  Drawer. 

Nationalization  of  Institutes. 
Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 
Address — "The  Housing  Problem" 
— Prof.  C.  B.  Sissons,  Secre- 
tary. 
Housing  Commission,  Toronto. 
Discussion. 
War  Work. 
District   Work. 
Demonstration  Lecture  Work. 


WESTERN    ONTARIO    CONVENTION 

AT  LONDON 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  30TH,  1918. 

Presiding — Dr.  Annie  Backus,  Aylmer. 

Morning. 

10.30— Institute  Ode. 

Methods    of    Raising    Funds    for 

Patriotic  and  Other  Work. 
Discussion. 

Summarized  statement  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Institutes  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  based  upon  dis- 


trict and  branch  reports  for 

the     past     year — Dr.     Annie 

Backus. 
Discussion  of  Reports. 
Appointment    of     Committee     on 

Nominations. 
Registration. 

Afternoon. 
1.30— God  Save  the  King. 

Invocation — Rev.  H.  H.  Bingham, 
Talbot  St.  Baptist  Church. 

Address  of  Welcome — Mrs.  C.  H. 
Somerville,  Acting  President 
Red  Cross  Society. 

Reply  to  Address  of  Welcome — 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Mead,  R.  R.  No.  3, 
Blenheim. 

"The  Future  of  Ontario  Institutes" 
— Geo.  A.  Putnam,  Supt.  of 
Institutes. 

Message  from  Central  Ontario  In- 
stitutes—  Mrs.  Wm.  Todd, 
Orillia. 

"Conservation": 

Canning  Centres — Reports  from 
Parkhill,  Mapleton,  Stratford. 
War  Time  Foods  and  Cookery: 
Brief  addresses  and  discussion. 
5.30 — Afternoon  Tea — Dining  room  of 
the  McCormick  Mfg.  Co.,  Dun- 
das  St.  East.  The  delegates 
will  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting the  factory. 

Evening. 
Presiding — Mayor  C.  R.  Somerville, 
London. 
8.00— O   Canada, 

Address — "Present   Needs   so   far 
as  Patriotic  Work  is  Concern- 
ed." A  report  of  the  London 
Patriotic  Societies. 
Music. 

Addresses — "Women    in    Agricul- 
ture." 
(a)   "What   the   Farm   Women 
Are     Doing    to     Help" — Mrs. 
James  Patterson,  Gadshill. 

(b)  "My  Experience  as  a  Far- 
merette." 

(c)  "Women  and  Farm  Work." 
Music. 

Address — Honorable     George     S. 

Henry,  Minister  of  Agriculture 

for  Ontario. 
God  Save  the  King. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  31ST. 
Morning. 
Presiding — Mrs.  Geo.  Edwards,  Komoka. 
9.00 — Demonstration  in  Canning  by  Sec- 
ond  Prize  Winning  Team  of 
the  Peel  County  Competition, 
Caledon. 
9.45 — Discussion  of  District  Work. 

Address —  "Canadian  Traditions 
and  Ideals,"  Dr.  Helen  Mac- 
Murchy,  Toronto. 

Resolutions  and  Discussions. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  the  dele- 
gates will  be  taken  to  the  Queen  Alex- 
andra Sanitorium,  Byron,  where  devo- 
tional services  of  thirty  minutes  will  be 
conducted.  Following  this,  there  will  be 
an  address  on  the  education  of  returned 
soldiers.  The  delegates  will  then  visit 
the  hospital,  class-rooms,  and  workshops. 


THE     PRICE     OF     YARN    FOR    SOL- 
DIERS SOCKS 

A  Letter  from  a  Farm  Woman  Who  Knits 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
Women's  Institute,  of  which  the  writer  is 
a  member,  supply  the  yarn  and  knit  one 
hundred  pairs  of  socks  a  month  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

WHEN  Canada  entered  the  war  over 
four  years  ago,  there  were  many 
women's  organizations  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  good  working  condition. 

These  live  organizations  immediately 
began  patriotic  work.  Plans  were  laid, 
information  regarding  real  necessities 
gladly  sought  and  received,  materials 
purchased,  etc. 

The  work  begun  has  been  sustained 
with  untiring  zeal.  This  will  continue  to 
the  end  of  this  awful  war. 

The  women  of  Canada  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  supply  comforts  and  neces- 
saries to  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  in  the 
training  camps,  to  the  wounded  and  dying 
and  to  the  disabled  who  are  returning  to 
us,  who  have  become  disabled  for  us. 

Not  only  have  the  women  toiled  in  the 
making  of  the  garments,  socks,  etc.,  but 
they  have  also  had  to  raise  the  money 
wherewith  to  buy  the  material.  Whatever 
the  method,  it  meant  and  still  means  much 
thought  and  untiring  zeal,  that  the  ship- 
ments may  be  sustained  and  more  may 
be  increased. 

One  of  the  very  necessary  materials 
that  has  been  purchased  by  the  women 
is  yarn  for  the  much  appreciated  home 
knit  socks. 

The  price  of  yarn  has  been  advancing 
from  time  to  time.  When  war  began  yarn 
was  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  pound  and  even 
less.  To-day  a  6-pound  spindle  costs  from 
$18  to  $20  and  more.  A  spindle  should 
knit  17  pairs  of  socks.  This  means  we 
are  paying  over  $1  for  the  yarn  for  every 
pair  of  socks  plus  the  knitting. 

Where  women  are  required  to  do  much 
work  that  used  to  be  done  by  the  men, 
it  therefore  costs  more  to  do  the  knit- 
ting than  it  did  when  the  war  began. 

Now  I  believe  every  woman  in  this  work 
is  glad  to  do  all  she  can  to  purchase  yarn 
even  at  this  high  figure  and  to  knit  them 
too,  even  when  she  has  to  work  faster 
and  harder  to  accomplish  the  other  routine 
of  work  which  is  hers  to  do. 

May  I  ask,  why  should  the  yarn  kee 
advancing  when  I  understand  the  price 
is  set  on  wool? 

Why  could  not  the  Government  supply 
the  yarn  to  the  organizations.  Take  for 
instance  the  Women's  Institutes.  They 
are  perfectly  capable  and  strong  enough 
to  have  distributing  centres  and  handle 
the  yarn  direct  from  the  factories  at  the 
Government's  price. 

The  materials  for  the  war  munitions 
are  purchased  by  the  Government.  Socks 
are  as  essential  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  as  shells,  etc. 

I  hope  the  women,  who  are  thinking 
along  this  line,  will  put  some  of  their 
thinking  into  practice  and  let  this  be 
remedied  if  possible  quickly. 

The  boys  are  deserving  of  the  very  best 
we  can  give  them,  and  the  high  priced 
socks  are  not  too  good  for  them  but  the 
cost  will  not  permit  of  many  societies  in- 
creasing their  shipments,  and  some  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  former  number. 

Those  who  ship  to-day  the  same  num- 
ber of  socks  as  three  years  ago  have  more 
than  doubled  their  output  and  yet  not 
doubled  the  number  of  pairs  of  socks,  be- 
cause it  takes  more  than  double  the  money 
to  get  the  yarn. 

We  hope  something  may  be  done. 

Patriotic   Enquirer. 
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EN-AR-CO  !  Lubrication 
Is  Profitable  Lubrication 

INCREASED   war-time    production   on  the   farm   demands  that 
every   working   hour   shall   be    devoted   to    actual    production. 
Hours  wasted  in  delays  and  repairs  due  to  faulty  lubrication 
are  unprofitable  and  unpatriotic. 

That  your  motor  may  develop  the  greatest  power  and  speed  and 
to  insure  its  continuous  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  fric- 
tion of  moving  parts  to  a  minimum  by  the  most  efficient  lubrication. 
Only  the  best  is  good  enough. 

OIL  THAT  ACTS  AS  OIL  SHOULD 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil,  by  force  of  feed  or  splash,  protects 
the  moving  parts  by  a  soft,  velvety  cushion  or  film — strong  and 
tenacious — and  permitting  the  motor  to  render  its  greatest  strength 
and  power. 

OIL  MADE  AS  OIL  SHOULD  BE 

En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of 
refining  experience,  modern  methods  and  scientific  instruction. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  expert  workmanship.  Expert  workmanship  is 
the  silent  partner  of  good  results. 

Every  En-ar-co  workman  must  pass  through  a  primary  course  of  refining 
instruction.     Then  through  the  higher  grades  of  En-ar-co  training.     As 
these  high  standards  of  efficiency  are  attained,  workmen  are  awarded 
their  degrees.     Only  graduate  workmen  are  assigned  to  responsible 
duties.      Only   expert  refiners   produce   lubricants  which  bear  the 
En-ar-co  label. 

The  conservation  of  time  and  machinery  makes  it  to  your 
distinct  advantage  to  use  only  lubricants  and  petroleum  pro- 
ihii  t     made  by  men  who  know — En-ar-co  Graduate  Work- 
men.    Try  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil  now.     Mark  its 
hi«h  excellence.    Observe  the  greater  power  and  longer 
life  of  your  motor.  You'll  never  go  back  to  "just  oil." 


Longwear  Barn,  Bridge  and   Roof  Paint 

Put  Up  in  8  Colors     Barrels  and  Half-Barrels 


Send   for]  FREE   Handy 

Get  this  long-spouted  can  that  enables  you 
to  oil   the  hard-to-reach   places. 


madian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 

1235  Excelsior  Life  Building 
Toronto     -     Ontario 
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r  and  en- 


Send 


automobile  or  tractor 
ose  two  3-cent  stamp- 
Handy  Oil  Can  FREE 
learest  shipping  point  in  this 
e  and  quote  prices  on  the  items 
rked.     I  will  be  in  the  nurltet 


auto  grease  per  year 
gals   kerosene  per  year 
E«'3.  tractor  oil  pel   yi.tr 


Mail  Today 


NOTE:  This  can  will  not  be  sent  unless 
you  give  maloc  ol  your  auto  or  tractor. 
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Here  is  Cheap  Power  for  the  Farm 


Power-Maker  does  a  heap  of 
work  on  the  farm  when  hitched 
to  your  motor  car.  Does  any- 
thing a  stationary  engine  up  to 
about  10  horse-power  will  do. 
Chops  feed,  runs  fanning  mill, 
ensilage  cutter,  silo  filler,  pump 
— not  to  mention  churn,  wash- 
ing machine,  milker,  separator. 
Operates  the  wood  saw  and 
grindstone. 

A  boy  can  use  it.  Slide  Power-Maker 
under  the  rear  axle  of  your  car.  Press 
down  on  the  outer  bar.  The  rear 
wheels  come  up  off  the  ground  and 
into  contact  with  the  pulleys.  Start 
your  car  and  you  have  all  the  power  of 
your  motor  available  for  any  use. 


Flexible  power,  too — better  power 
than  you  can  get  from  a  one  or  two 
cylinder  engine. 

Power-Make  is  sturdy.  Built  to  last 
a  lifetime.  The  best  design  that  en- 
gineering skill  can  produce.  The 
finest  materials  that  can  be  purchased. 
Get  a  Power-Maker  and  cut  out  a  lot 
of  that  hand  labor  that  has  been  tak- 
ing your  time  and  eating  into  your 
profits.  Get  a  Power-Maker  instead 
of  that  expensive  gas  engine  you 
were  going  to  buy.  Get  a  Power- 
Maker  and  double  the  amount  of  work 
done  on  your  farm.  Get  a  Power- 
Maker  and  start  to  really  make  money. 
Power-Maker  sells  for  $47.50  (f.o.b. 
Toronto).  See  it  in  our  place  in  Tor- 
onto— or  drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  see 
that  a  Power-Maker  is  demonstrated 
to  you. 


Live  Agents  Wanted 

There's  money  in  Power-Maker  for  the  farmer  who  buys  one. 
There's  money  for  the  man  who  sells  them.     If  you're  a 
hustler — get  in  touch  with  us.    We  want  dealers  that  can 
make  good  money.    Lots  of  help  for  you.    Get  busy  NOW 
and  get  a  good  territory. 
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STYLISH,  DURABLE  COAT 
OF  RICH  MINK  MARMOT  46 
inches  in  length,  mads  from  selected 
full-furred  skins  in  the  newest 
design.  Deep  sailor  collar,  front  belt 
as  shown,  richly  lined  with  fancy 
poplin  and  finished  with  rusching. 
A  garment  that  well  illustrates 
the  remarkable  price  savings 
derived  from  our  FUR  FASHION 
BOOK.  MUFF  in  smart  round 
shape,  finished  with  silk  cuffs  and 
wrist  cord. 

M  724,  Coat  Delivered..  .$112.50 
M  725,  Muff  Delivered...     12.50 


Because  in  the  first  place,  we  secure  the  Raw  Furs  direct 
from  the  Trapper  for  cash — in  fact,  we  buy  more  raw  furs 
direct  from  the  Trapper  for  cash  than  any  other  firm  in 
Canada — then  we  select  the  best  and  most  suitable  skins 
and  make  them  up  into  the  famous  Hallam  Guaranteed 
Fur  Garments — which  we  sell  to  you  directly  by  mail 
"From  Trapper  to  Wearer"  for  cash.  This  does  away 
with   all  middlemen's   profits  and  you   receive  the   benefit. 


BEHIND  EVERY  GARMENT  IS  THIS 


GUARANTEE 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
Hallam  Fur  Garment  simply  send  it  back  and  we 
will  at  once  return  your  money  in  full  without 
question. 


THIS  STUNNING  SET 
OF  BLACK  WOLF  is  re- 
markable value.  Large  scar) 
in  fashionable  two-skin  design 
finished  with  heads  and  tails, 
MUFF  is  roomy  warm  pillow 
shape  trimmed  as  shown. 
The  fur  is  of  a  rich  jet  black 
glossy  appearance  and  is 
exceedingly     serviceable, 

M  886, 
Set  De- 
livered. 
$15.50 


HALLAM' 

1919 
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It  is  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing  a 
wonderfully  extensive  range  of  Fur  Sets  and 
Fur  Garments — we  do  not  think  there  is  a  fur 
book  published  in  Canada  equal  to  this — it 
contains  48  pages  and  cover,  with  over  300 
illustrations  of  beautiful  furs,  photographed 
on  real  living  people.  This  shows  you  how 
the  furs  actually  appear.  It  also  gives  a  lot 
of  information  about  Fur  fashions.  The 
articles  shown  here  are  taken  from  this  Fash- 
ion Book  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  money. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919 
Fur  Fashion  Book — it  will  save  you  money. 

Address  in  full  as  below 
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The  Bridge  to  the 
British  Market 


The  Victory  Loan  is  a  bridge 
over  which  the  farmers  of  Can- 
ada drive  their  hogs,  their 
cattle,  their  grain  and  all  their 
surplus  crops  to  the  profitable 
British  market. 

For,  the  monev  raised  bv  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  enables  Canada  to  give 
credit  to  Great  Britain.  And  only 
bv  means  of  that  credit  can  Great 
Britain  buy  the  products  of  Can- 
ada's farms. 

Therefore,  when  you  come  for- 
ward at  your  country's  call  and 
loyally  lend  your  money  that 
Canada  may  continue  her  vigor- 


ous prosecution  of  the  war,  you 
are  also  benefiting  yourself  and 
the  whole  farming  community. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  earnest 
Canadian  not  only  to  invest  heav- 
ily in  Victory  Bonds  1918,  but  to 
work  among  his  neighbors  to 
make  the  loan  a  success. 

Before  the  subscription  lists  close, 
every  man  should  realize  the  ster- 
ling character  of  the  investment; 
the  good  interest  return  of  5^% ; 
the  undoubted  security  offered  in 
the  Bonds  of  this  wealthy  nation ; 
and  the  vital  importance  to  all 
classes  of  people,  particularly  to 
the  farmers,  of  the  Victory  Loan 
1918. 


Buy 

Victory  Bonds 

Issued  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee  in  co-operation  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
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Larger  Profits 
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Cows  and  Hogs — 
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Increased    Live   Stock 
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These   are    results   which   should   commend 
themselves  to  Ontario  Stockmen  from  the  use  of 


"STANDARD 
FEEDS 


1> 


For  Hog 

For  Dairy 
Cattl 


come. 


«s     y 


These  Feeds  are  made  up  on  the  authority  and  experience  of  the  best  practical  feeders  and  live  stock  ex- 
perts on  the  Continent.  Government  supervision  controls  PRICE,  QUALITY,  and  SALE  and  GUARANTEES 
COMPOSITION. 


"STANDARD"  HOG  FEED 

Contains: — 
at  least    6%  Tankage 

10%  Oil  Cake  Meal 

20%  Shorts 

33%  Corn  or  Barley 

Balance  is  made  up  of  barley, 
corn  hominy,  barley  feed,  or 
any  other  feed  approved  by 
committee  in  charge. 

Completed  feed  must  contain 
16%  protein,  4.5%  fat  and 
not  more  than  6%  crude  fibre. 


With  hogs  selling  at  $18  per  cwt.  you 
could  afford  to  pay  up  to  $74  per  ton  for 
"STANDARD"  Hog  Feed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  its  cost  to  you  is  only  about  $60 
per  ton  in  carload  lota. 
"STANDARD"  Hog  Feed  contains  high- 
grade  concentrates  which  are  low  in  fibre. 
"STANDARD"  Hog  Feed  can  be  fed  alone 
profitably  from  weaning  to  finishing  with 
or  without  skim  milk  or  whey. 
"STANDARD"  Hog  Feed  can  be  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  barley  to  make 
the   very   best   finishing   ration. 

"STANDARD"  Hog  Feed  can  be  mixed 
with  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  shorts 
for   the    best   weaning    mixture. 

The  price  at  which  each  mill  sells  must 
be  approved  by  the  committee,  and  this 
price  must  represent  the  actual  cost  of  the 
ingredients  plus  a  reasonable  margin  for 
expenses. 

Announcements  regarding  the  Dairy  Feed 
will    be    issued    later. 


"STANDARD"  DAIRY 

FEED 
Contains: — ■ 
at  least  48%  of  oil  cake  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  soya  bean 
meal  and  gluten  feed  (not 
more  than  20%  of  total  feed 
shall  be  cotton-seed  meal):  at 
least  15%  corn  or  hominy. 
Balance  is  made  up  of  one 
or  more  of  barley,  bran,  corn 
hominy,  beet  pulp  or  oat  feed 
or  any  other  feed  approved 
by  the  committee. 

The  completed  feed  must  contain 
22%  protein,  4.5%  fat  and  45% 
soluble  carbo  hydrates  and  not  more 
than    10%    crude    fibre. 


'STANDARD"    HOG    FEED    IS    NOW    ON    THE  |MARKET 

"Standard"   Dairy   Food   is   expected   to  be   on   the   market   in   the   near   future. 

For  further  information  about  these  feeds,  location  of  supplying  Milt  nearest  to  you,  prices,  etc.,]  write    to 
F.  C.  Hart,  Director  Co-operation  and  Markets  Branch,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto       j  ^j 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 


HON.  GEO.  S.  HENRY,  Minister  of  Agriculture  DR.  G.  C.  CREELMAN,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
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Mr.  andMrs.  Acres 

Desire  the  Pleasure 
of  Your  Company^-* 


A  Gillette  enthusiast  has  boldly  stated  his  belief  that  the  famous  razor 
has  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  social  life  in  the  rural  districts  to-day! 

It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  one  cannot  now  distinguish  between  the  city  man  and 
his  brother  in  the  country. 

But  do  not  give  all  the  credit  to  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Smooth  chins  assuredly  do  prompt  correctness  in  other  things,  but  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  the  smartness  of  the  social  gathering  in  present-day  farm  homes  is  due 
to  a  razor — even  the  best  razor  in  the  world. 

You  answer  an  invitation  to  call  at  a  friend's  house,  and  enter  a  softly-lighted 
room  to  find  well-dressed  women  and  keen-looking,  clean-shaven  men. 

How  glad  you  are  that  you  came  prepared  to  hold  your  own  in  any  company. 

And  how  satisfying  it  is  to  know  that  if  guests  drop  in  on  you  unexpectedly  the 
daily  few  minutes  with  your  Gillette  finds  you  READY  to  receive  them. 

One  thing  is  certain — a  Gillette  Safety  Razor  should  be  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  man  of  to-day. 

Gillette  Sets  are  sold  by  Jewelers,  Druggists  and 
Hardware   Dealers   everywhere   at    five    dollars. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  of  {Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory:  65-73  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal 
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Worth  Fighting  For? 


C  HALL  this  little  girl  grow  up  in  the  sort 
^  of  Canadian  home  we  know,  healthy 
and  happy?  Shall  she  have  the  advantage 
of  living  and  learning  in  a  free  land,  under 
free  institutions?  Shall  such  children  de- 
velop into  Liberty-loving  citizens  that  a 
free  Canada  may  be  proud  of? 


Canadians  have  fought  valiantly,  and 
died  gallantly,  to  win  for  themselves  and 
hand  down  to  their  posterity  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  justice,  self-government  and 
equal  opportunity.  This  precious  heritage, 
bought  at  a  great  price,  is  threatened. 


The  question  which  to-day  confronts  Canada,  and  you 
as  an  individual,  is  whether  or  not  a  free  Canada 
is  worth  fighting  for 


Are  Canadian  children  in  this  and  all 
future  generations  to  receive,  unimpaired, 
the  legacy  of  freedom  of  which  we  are  now 
the  custodians,  or  shall  their  country  be 
turned  over  bodily  to  the  brutal,  rapacious, 


power-mad   enemy  which  has  forced  us 
into  this  war? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  by  deeds  alone. 


Let  your  answer  be  your  investment  in 


Victory  Bonds! 

This  Space  Contributed  to  the  Success  of  the  Victory  Loan 
Campaign  and  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

Peterborough,      London,      Saskatoon,       Neepawa,      Sudbury,      Canada 
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Shall  We  Pet  Farm  Animals? 

I  Do  Not  Mean  That  We  Should  Coddle  the  Misfits. 

By   Agnes    C.    Laut 


The  author  on  her  farm  with  her 
collie. 


DOES  it  pay  to  make  pets  of  farm 
animals? 
By  that  I  do  not  mean  making 
a  baby  in  fur  out  of  a  dog,  or  a  bird  of 
paradise  in  a  canary  cage  out  of  plain 
Plymouth  Rocks,  or  fat,  self-indulgent 
lumps  out  of  driving  horses,  spared  in  all 
rough  weather,  while  the  children  wade 
through  slush  to  school,  and  the  women 


Farmer's  Magazine  has  secured  a  series  of 
articles  from  an  ex-Canadian  woman  who  is 
known  all  over  the  continent  as  a  force  and 
power  in  national  affairs.  She  lives  on  her 
farm  in  New  York  and  writes  about  farm 
matters  in  a  most  intimate  association 
ivith  the  real  work-a-day  type  of  farm  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  she  is  making  the  venture 
pay  and  is  not  what  some  critics  delight  to 
remark — a  city  farmer  with  a  fad.  Her  hu- 
man touches  about  hired  men,  kicking  coivs, 
scrubs  and  poodle  dog  women  will  make  you 
look  for  the  next  issues.  Other  splendid 
features    are    coming    for    our    readers.  — 

Epitor, 


either  get  the  "stay-in"  habit,  (with  all 
the  nerves  that  implies,)  or  foot  it  to  save 
father's  horses.  We  have  ail  seen  that 
sort  of  thing  till  it  nauseated  the  very 
stomach;  and  I  never  see  a  woman  coddl- 
ing a  poodle  in  her  arms,  nor  hear  people 
saying  what  a  pity  she  hasn't  a  baby  in 
her  arms  instead,  but  I  breathe  a  pious 
God-forbid  any  child  should  be  subjected 
to  that  sort  of  will-weakening  degenerate 
mush. 

But  when  I  ask  does  it  pay  to  make 
pets  of  farm  animals,  I  mean  is  it  a  com- 
mercial proposition?    Does  it  pay  to  con- 


sider each  animal  in  your  farm  as  an  in- 
dividual, a  four-legged  personality  if  you 
like  to  put  it  that  way,  with  a  special 
disposition  both  as  to  temperament  and 
body  to  be  especially  considered  in  feed- 
ing, stabling  and  handling — especially  as 
to  handling?  I  don't  mean  should  we 
coddle  and  rear  the  unfits.  That  is  a 
problem  the  moralists  haven't  settled  as  to 
humans  yet — except  that  we  certainly 
should  not  increase  the  number  of  unfits. 
I  simply  mean,  if  you  treat  each  cow  as 
a  lady  engaged  in  the  factory  business  of 
producing  fats  in  milk,  cheese  and  but- 
ter, each  steer  as  a  good  athletic  young 
sport  increasing  the  muscle  and  steam  of 
the  human  race  by  the  roast  beef  route, 
each  horse  as  a  gentleman,  whose  feelings 
physical  and  spiritual  must  not  be  hurt 
unless  positively  necessary — if  you  fol- 
low this  rule  on  your  farm,  will  it  in- 
crease the  number  of  ducats  in  your  purse 
at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Breeders  of  pure  blood  stock  will  hoot 
at  the  very  asking  of  that  question.  They 
are  so  sure  the  answer  should  be — yes! 
When  you  have  any  sum  from  $250  to 
$50,000  invested  in  a  cow,  you  don't  need 
to  ask  if  you  are  going  to  treat  her  as  a 
lady.  You  are!  You  are  going  to  be  the 
most  perfect  and  gallant  gentleman  to  her 
you  ever  were  to  anything  in  all  your  life. 
You  bet  you  are.  But  how  about  the  com- 
mon-place grades?    Won't  the  mill  process 


You  don't  need  to  be  told  whether  animals  have  been   handled  gently  or  not — no  matter  what  the  hired  man  may  say. 

GET   ONE— THE  FARMERS'   VICTORY   BOND! 
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of  treating  all  alike  produce  the  best  re- 
sults financially  with  them?  In  the  good 
old  days  in  the  West,  when  each  man  ran 
from  500  to  5,000  head  on  free  range,  it 
was  the  mill  process  we  used.  Those  cat- 
tle that  lived,  lived;  and  those  that  didn't, 
died;  and  sometimes  when  a  bad  winter 
came — such  as  Charles  Russell,  the  Wes- 
tern artist,  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his 
famous  paintings — exactly  one  steer  sur- 
vived the  wholesale  mill  process  of  handl- 
ing stock;  but  those  good  old  days  of  free 
range  are  forever  past.  We  have  to  raise 
expensive  feeds  with  expensive  labor  and 
expensive  machinery  for  even  common 
grade  stock  to-day;  and  at  time  and  place 
where  I  am  writing  beef  is  at  50  cents  a 
pound,  milk  at  15  and  16  cents  a  quart, 
butter  at  76  'cents  a  pound,  and  such 
fancy  meats  as  sweetbreads  and  fillets 
pretty  nearly  non-existent.  In  the  hotels 
where  I  live  three  days  a  week  in  New 
York,  the  fancy  cuts  used  to  be  60  cents 
for  a  half  pound  portion.  They  are  now 
at  $1.25  for  a  half  pound  portion,  which 
is  $2.50  a  pound.  I  merely  mention  these 
modest  figures  to  show  that  the  good  old 
days,  when  we  turned  500  cattle  adrift  on 
fenceless  ranges  and  let  them  take  pot- 
luck,  are  gone  forever;  and  for  the  cattle's 
sake,  I'm  glad  they  are. 

TEMPER  COSTS  MONEY 

On  my  own  farm,  it  has  always  been 
a  rule  that  a  man  striking  an  animal,  or 
habitually  yelling  at  cows  and  horses,  had 
to  go,  and  go  quick;  and  while  I  am  ab- 
sent so  much  that  many  things  may  have 
been  done  behind  my  back,  which  the 
animals  could  not  tell — especially  by  green 
transient  help,  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow— you  don't  need  to  be  told 
whether  animals  have  been  handled  gent- 
ly, or  not.  Go  into  a  barn  yard,  or  walk 
down  the  feed  aisle  of  a  stanchioned  barn; 
and  if  the  animals  pull  back,  or  jump  at 
sight  of  you,  or  shake  their  heads  rest- 
lessly, you  have  been  told  all  right.  They 
have  not  been  petted;  and  they  may  have 
been  roughly  handled.  But  if  they  move 
forward  to  you  and  give  voice  in  bleat  or 
moo  for  feed,  and  put  up  their  heads  to 
have  their  jowls  gently  stroked,  with  a 
look  in  their  quiet  expressive  eyes  that 
always   fills   one   with   wonder   how   any 


human  can  abuse  or  neglect  a  dumb  ani- 
mal— no  matter  what  lie  one  hired  man 
may  tell  you  of  another  hired  man — you 
know    those    animals    are   being   treated 
considerately  and  gently.    An  animal  with 
"jumpy"  nerves  means  at  some  time  or 
other    a  master    with    "jumpy"    temper. 
Look  out  for  it!     By  the  law  of  compen- 
sation, it  is  apt  to  visit  on  you  what  some 
rough    or   thoughtless   human  brute   has 
visited  on  it,  or  on  its  mother  before  its 
birth.     For  instance,  I  think  of  a  seven- 
eighths-pure  Ayrshire  cow  of  very  fine 
conformation   and   high   milk   production 
that  stepped  on  the  foot  of  a  new,  green 
and  very  rough  milker.    In  a  quick  frenzy 
of  temper  before  the  barn  boss  realized, 
the  man  struck  her  a  furious  blow  with 
his   milking    stool.      At   one    stroke,    she 
kicked  him  clear  across  the  width  of  the 
stable.     I  devoutly  wish  she  had  kicked 
him  the  whole  length  of  the  stable  instead 
of  the  width.     For  three  days,  that  cow 
instead  of  giving  18  to  20  quarts  of  milk 
each  milking    did  not  give  4  quarts.     She 
was  a  huge  creature  and  kept  a  red  glint 
in  her  eye.    It  took  her  three  days  to  get 
over  her  temper.     It  took  the  man  the 
rest  of  the  year  to  get  over  his;   for  I 
fired  him  almost  on  the  spot — soon  as  I 
heard  of  the  incident.     I  figured  his  fit 
of  temper  had  cost  me  $7.20;  for  we  were 
getting  8  cents  a  quart  for  our  milk  at 
that  time.    I  also  figured  his  fit  of  temper 
cost  him  close  on  $500  for  a  year;  for  I 
was  paying  him  $40  a  month  and  house; 
and  he  has  not  had  a  steady  job  since.    I 
did  not  tell  him  for  what  he  was  fired. 
When  a  man  has  the  kind  of  temper   that 
strikes  a  dumb  creature,  I'd  rather  have 
his    conversion    and    regeneration    take 
place   on   some  other   person's   farm.      I 
would  not  trust  him  with  horses  on  field 
work.     He  thought  he  had  been  let  out 
because  he  could  not  get  on  with  the  barn 
boss.     I  asked  the  barn  boss  to  feed  that 
cow    specially,   gentle   her    specially   and 
milk  her  himself  till  we  got  her  back  to 
her  20  quart  yield.     She  was  such  a  good 
milker  that  we  had  difficulty  drying  her 
off    before    her    calf    came;    and    it   was 
dropped  in  the  pasture  lot  three  months 
later.     It  took  two   men  half   a   day  to 
catch  the  young  rascal  and  bring  it  in,  and 
they  laugh  yet  when  they  tell  of  the  hind 


leg  kicks  it  let  out  as  they  carried  it  in. 
That  cow  cost  me  $80.  After  a  year's 
record  of  milk,  (butter  fat  4.6,)  she  sold 
in  a  very  bad  season — high  feed,  high 
labor — at  $147.  Figure  her  average  of 
milk  for  ten  months  at  15  quarts.  It  was 
more  at  times  and  lower  at  times.  Price 
average  7  cents!  Then  figure  her  milk 
at  4  quarts  a  day.  At  the  lower  yield,  she 
would  not  have  paid  me  in  a  whole  year, 
the  man's  wages  for  one  month  and  her 
own  feed  for  one  month.  At  the  higher 
yield,  it  would  have  paid  me  to  pay  that 
"milking-stool  acrobat  just  to  keep  away 
from  the  farm  rather  than  touch  that 
cow;  and  that  man  will  go  grouching 
through  life  because  he  doesn't  succeed- 

Or  take  another  case! 

In  agricultural  magazines  and  stor3 
books  you  are  not  supposed  ever  to  kno\ 
a  scrub  calf  exists;  but  in  practical  farm- 
ing they  do  exist;  and  whether  you  make 
money  or  not  depends  on  how  you  handle 
them  as  by-products.  You  know  the 
packers  say  they  make  more  on  their  by- 
products than  on  their  essentials;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  profits  from  Germany's 
great  dye  industry,  (which  is  now  a  die 
industry,)  all  came  from  by-products. 
You  remember  the  work,  Mendell's  ex- 
periments with  sweet  peas,  when  he  dis- 
covered his  great  laws  of  birth — the  tall 
sweet  peas  produced  tall  sweet  peas,  and 
the  short  sweet  peas  produced  short  sweet 
peas,  but  when  the  tall  and  the  short 
blended,  there  would  be  both  tall  and 
short  sweet  peas,  with  a  tendency  to 
degeneracy  of  more  short  than  tall.  So 
in  spite  of  the  agricultural  magazines  and 
story  books,  we  all  get  "short  sweet  peas" 
in  our  stables  in  suite  of  ourselves. 

BEST  DAY'S  WORK  A  SCRUB  CAN  DO 
An  auction  sale  was  taking  place. 
There  was  a  particularly  fine  little 
grade  Holstein  lady  of  about  five 
months  of  age  to  be  sold.  I  sent  a  man 
to  bid  her  in.  She  was  sold  in  a  group 
of  three,  evidently  to  create  a  sale  for 
the  other  unsaleable  two — one  a  very 
scrubby  "sweet  pea"  indeed,  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  have  in  my  herd.  The  other 
would  have  been,  was  intended  to  be, 
a  very  good  little  creature;  but  it  had 
Continued  on  page  54 
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In  agricultural   magazines  and  story  books  you  are  not  supposed  to  know  that  a  scrub   calf  exists,   but   in   practical   farming,   they    do. 


Back  to  Plows  and  Harrows 


W.  E.  Segsworth 

ONE  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
now  endeavoring  to  deal  with  is 
that  of  conserving  her  man-power  for 
farm  needs  and  land  settlement  work. 
Canada,  with  her  rich  arable  acres,  was 
never  in  greater  need  of  industrious  sons 
of  the  soil  than  she  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  necessities  of  war  have  made  large 
demands  upon  the  rural  population  in  all 
her  provinces,  and  the  government  is  now 
concentrating  its  energies  on  devising 
ways  and  means  of  fitting  the  disabled 
soldiers  to  assume  their  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  fending  off  a  world-wide 
food  shortage  and  in  the  opening  up  of 
new  possibilities,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  country  for  which  they 
have  sacrificed  so  much. 

That  the  problem  of  the  returned  crip- 
pled soldier  is  one  which  needs  specializ- 
ed attention  was  realized  by  the  govern- 
ment when  the  new  federal  department 
of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-Establishment  came 
into  being  at  the  last  session  of  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament.  It  was  felt  at  that  time, 
that  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  nation 
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Don't  Send  Our  Soldiers  to  Farms  But  Help  Those  to 

Farm  Who  Like  It 

By   W.    E.    Segsworth 

DIG  BUSINESS  MEN  are  more  often  un- 
selfish  than  selfish.  There  are  so  many 
instances  in  Canada  of  our  big  business  men 
working  hard,  long  hours,  and  in  a  disinter- 
ested way  as  far  es  personal  enjoyments  go. 
that  out  of  fairness  every  one  must  accredit 
to  many  the  best  of  motives  and  applaud 
them  for  their  work.  The  writer  of  this 
article  is  one  of  Montreal's  biggest  mining 
men  whose  services  in  fitting  soldiers  back 
to  civil  life  are  given  free.  He  is  said  to  be 
most  successful  in  his  work  and  apparently 
is  going  about  the  farming  end  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  right  way.  If  he  can  induce 
the  Government  to  finance  farm  purchases 
by  these  soldiers  in  the  older  settled  dis- 
tricts, he  will  help  out  further.  Why  send 
the  soldier  farmer  away  off  to  a  lonely 
spot?  Why  not  sprinkle  them  all  through 
our  older  farm  townships? — Editor. 

owes  it  to  the  cripple  to  put  him  back  into 
civil  life  in  at  least  as  good  a  position  as 
when  he  left  it,  that  there  are  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  reasons  why  such  action 
is  really  imperative. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  disabled  soldier  should  be 
re-trained  so  that  the  country  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  any  work  he  is  still 
able  to  do.  The  cripple  must  be  support- 
ed, and  given  his  meals,  clothing,  and  a 
place  to  sleep.  It  matters  little  whether 
he  is  supported  by  the  State  through  a 
pension,  by  State  charity,  or  by  public 
charity — the  State  has,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, to  pay  for  his  support.  The  cripple, 
therefore,  is  a  liability  and  it  is  good 
economy  to  turn  this  liability  into  an  as- 
setwhen  this  can  be  accomplished. 

CRIPPLES  CAN  PRODUCE 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  practi- 
cally all  of  these  cripples  can  be  trained 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  producers, 
and  the  product  of  their  work  helps  to 
swell  the  general  wealth  of  the  State. 
From  a  social  standpoint,  if  a  cripple  is 


allowed  to  live  on  charity  the  general 
social  status  of  the  State  is  not  only 
lowered,  but  the  community  life  as  a 
whole  becomes  much  weaker.  The  social 
degeneration  is  likely  to  extend  even  far- 
ther than  this,  for  if  the  cripple  be  mar- 
ried and  allowed  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  a  state  of  idleness  and  charity  they 
will  be  raised  in  a  deterrent  atmosphere 
and  the  effects  will  extend  to  the  second 
generation,  and  possibly  further. 

With  these  fundamental  facts  in  mind 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  in- 
structing returned  soldiers  in  the  various 
processes  of  agriculture  is  one  which  has 
great  possibilities  and  very  urgent  neces- 
sities; yet  in  considering  the  matter  of 
instruction  for  these  men  it  must  also 
be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  agriculture, 
in  the  larger  meaning  of  the  word,  is  a 
heavy  occupation  and  that  these  men  are 
more  or  less  physically  handicapped. 

Instruction  in  agricultural  pursuits  is 
given  by  the  Department  with  two  main 
purposes  in  view:  The  soldiers,  while 
still  undergoing  convalescent  treatment 
in  the  hospitals,  have  idle  time  on  their 


Soldiers  taking   courses  in   tractor   work   at   Winnipeg. 
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A  class  in  tractor  repairing   at   work   in   the  tractor  school   at   London,   Ontario 


hands  and  are  benefited  in  no  small  way 
by  using  their  muscles  and  working  in 
the  open  air.  This  work  tends  not  only 
to  cure  their  muscular  disabilities,  but 
tones  up  their  general  health  and  puts 
them  into  the  right  mental  condition  to 
go  back  into  civil  life. 

TRUCK  GARDENING  AND  POULTRY 

While  in  the  hospitals  the  men  are  put 
at  various  routine  duties  all  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  heading  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
branch  courses  in  this  work  is  that  of 
truck  gardening  and  poultry  farming. 
The  men  are  given  instruction  in  this 
work  while  still  convalescent  with  the 
idea  that,  no  matter  what  their  occupa- 
tion is,  they  will  be  able  to  improve  their 
home  surruundings  by  having  gardens  of 
their  own  with  the  attendant  development 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  and  the  keeping 
of  a  few  hens.  In  other  words,  we  are 
promoting  the  backyard  garden  idea  as 
applied  to  the  cities.  We  find  many  of 
the  men  extremely  interested  in  this 
work  and  a  good  many  of  them  who  have 
other  trades  and  occupations  learn  this 
one  in  the  hospitals  and  sometimes  go 
into  it  when  they  graduate. 

The  second  reason  for  which  agricul- 
tural courses  are  given  is  for  the  purpose 
of  training  disabled  men  to  earn  their 
own  living  at  this  occupation.  The  com- 
plete courses  of  industrial  re-education 
provided  by  the  Department  are,  there- 
fore, split  up  into  seven:  (1)  farm 
tractor  work,  (2)  poultry  raising,  (3) 
market  gardening,  (4)  greenhouse  work, 
(5)  general  agriculture,  (6)  dairying, 
(7)  grain  inspection  work. 

In  selecting  men  for  these  occupations 
we  usually  suggest  those  who  have  been 
employed  on  farms,  provided  a  medical 
examination  shows  them  able  to  carry  on 
in  this  field  of  activity.  We  also  seek  to 
ascertain,  before  allowing  a  man  to  go  on 
with  his  course,  whether  or  not  he  will 
have  the  requisite  money  to  set  himself 
up  in  business,  for  there  is  plainly  no  use 
training  a  man  to  be  a  farmer  or  a  truck 
gardener  unless  he  has  the  money  to  carry 
on,  or  can  obtain  it.     However,  many  of 


the  men  before  taking  up  courses,  manage 
their  finances  in  such  a  way  that  they 
have  some  capital  left  after  completing 
their  studies.  Other  men  coming  back 
from  the  front  disabled,  while  having 
farms  or  market  gardens  of  their  own, 
state  that  before  they  went  to  war  they 
had  too.  much  manual  work  to  do,  but  that 
if  we  teach  them  scientific  farming  they 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  continue  their 
old  work  because  it  will  entail  less  phy- 
sical labor. 

USING   THEIR    HEADS    MORE 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  most 
men  taking  courses  of  re-training  are 
necessarily  those  who  have  had  previous 
experience  in  farming  and  are  familiar 
with  the  practical  routine  such  as  har- 
nessing horses,  ploughing,  milking  of 
cows,  stable  work,  etc.  They  are  also 
familiar  with  farm  and  agricultural  terms 
and  in  general  know  the  rudiments  of  the 
work  connected  with  crops.  Our  help, 
therefore,  consists  in  giving  the  man  a 
more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  work  he 
is  going  to  undertake.  In  most  of  the 
agricultural  courses  we  have  it  so  arrang- 
ed that  classes  start  every  month  and  are 
carried  on  for  four,  five  or  six  months  in 
order  that  four  or  five  classes  will  be  run- 
ning simultaneously  and  men  may  be  per- 
mitted to  start  at  the  beginning  of  any 
month. 

AN    ABATTOIR    AT    GUELPH 

A  representative  course  in  agriculture 
given  at  the  industrial  centre  of  the  De- 
partment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-Establish- 
ment at  Guelph  would  include  husbandry 
in  all  its  branches,  the  feeding  and  judg- 
ing of  horses,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs.  The  Department  also 
maintains  at  this  point  an  abattoir  where 
meat  for  the  various  institutions  is  pre- 
pared, the  students  taking  part  in  the 
butchering  so  that  they  may  determine 
the  relative  values  of  the  different  cuts. 
Lectures  are  also  given  in  the  feeding 
and  management  of  stock,  particular  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  breeding,  his- 
tory, and  the  crossing  of  different  breeds. 
Hand   in   hand   with   this,   instruction  is 


given  in  the  use  of  herd  books,  and  pedi- 
gree work. 

Field  husbandry  is  one  of  the  special 
features  of  the  agricultural  course  and  is 
taught  in  a  very  complete  way,  the  course 
consisting  of  tuition  on  the  various  types 
of  soil,  tillage,  rotation  of  crops,  fertiliz- 
ers and  manures;  a  study  of  the  seeds 
of  various  farm  crops  is  given,  together 
with  instruction  in  the  purity  and  germi- 
nation, and  the  work  of  cleaning,  select- 
ing, and  improvement  of  seeds  is  elabor- 
ated upon.  A  short  practical  course  of 
instruction  is  given  in  the  judging  of  oats, 
barley,  peas,  corn,  grass,  and  seed  for 
various  fqdder  crops.  The  wood  and 
plant  diseases  are  also  studied  and  the 
general  course  includes  short  demonstra- 
tional  work  in  poultry  farming,  bee  keep- 
ing and  dairying. 

But  we  are  not  content  with  just  the 
academic  side.  It  is  always  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  Department  to  prepare  the 
disabled  man  for  commercial  success  in 
connection  with  his  occupation.  With 
that  in  view,  in  every  general  course  in 
agriculture  we  include  simple  farm 
bookkeeping  and  general  education  such 
as  English  and  arithmetic.  These  les- 
sons are  given  for  a  few  hours  every 
week  during  the  course  and  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  is  also  given  in 
farm  machinery,  rough  carpentry  and 
manual  training. 

MANY    ARE    TRACTIONEERS 

While  the  foregoing  outline  treats  of 
the  general  course  in  agriculture,  a  good 
deal  of  the  work  of  the  Department  is 
done  along  special  lines.  A  great  many 
of  the  men  are  trained  as  tractor  oper- 
ators in  from  three  to  six  months,  and 
attain  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  This 
course  is  very  thorough  and  includes  not 
only  a  theoretical  study  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  but  also  the  actual 
operation  of  a  tractor  in  the  field,  to- 
gether with  ploughing  and  the  manage- 
ment of  ploughs.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  student  is  given  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  training,  so  that  he  can  take 
out  any  part  which  breaks  and  either  re- 
pair it  himself,  or  send  to  the  factory 
for  a  new  part. 

The  student  is  also  given  instruction  in 
blacksmithing  and  machine  shop  work  so 
that  he  can  make  ordinary  repairs,  and 
these  men  when  turned  out  of  the  classes 
become  expert  tractor  operators  and  farm 
mechanics,  and  can  obtain  employment 
almost  anywhere  at  good  wages.  They 
often  go  back  to  their  own  farming  com- 
munity and  becqme  the  handy  man  and 
mechanical  doctor  for  the  surrounding 
district.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has 
been  proven  that  men  with  considerable 
disablement  can  carry  on  as  farm  tractor 
operators,  and  a  number  of  students  with 
the  use  of  only  one  leg  and  sometimes 
with  only  one  arm,  have  made  a  success 
of  tractor  work. 

DAIRYMEN  ARE   MADE 

A  special  course  of  instruction  is  pro- 
vided in  dairy  work  for  disabled  men  who 
desire  to  become  managers  of  dairies  and 
cheese  factories.  For  some  months  now 
a  number  of  men  have  been  graduating 
and  are  doing  good  work  and  getting  ex- 
cellent wages.  This  branch  of  the  work 
has  certainly  shown  itself  to  be  a  fine 
outlet  for  disabled  men  who  are  interest- 
ed in  agricultural  work. 

Poultry  work  is  another  popular 
course,  although  we  have  not  found  it 
wise  to  advise  it  as  a  specialty  in  many 
cases  because  of  the  fact  that  few  men 


have  the  money  necessary  to  start  on  a 
correct  and  sure  basis. 

Market  gardening  connected  up  with 
greenhouse  work  is  another  course  which 
has  given  as  a  specialty,  but  this  course 
is  only  given  where  men  can  show  that 
they  have  the  money  or  means  to  con- 
tinue the  business  on  completion  of  their 
studies. 

GRAIN  MEN  IN  THE  WEST 

In  the  western  provinces  an  outlet  is 
iound  for  a  considerable  number  of  men 
as  grain  inspectors.  The  grain  inspec- 
tors' course  in  each  province  has  been 
1  carried  on  under  the  advice  of  the  local 
:  government  grain  inspector,  and  the  men 
have  to  take  all  training  and  pass  the 
various  tests  required  before  they  are 
fully  qualified.  This  course  includes  the 
operation  of  all  machinery  and  applian- 
ces around  an  elevator,  a  study  of  the 
receiving  and  shipping  of  grain,  with 
special  attention  to  the  documents  and 
other  reports  used  in  connection  with  the 
elevator  business.  This  gives  him  a  close 
study  of  grain  grading  and  he  also  re- 
ceives further  instruction  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  grain  business,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Canada  Grain  Act,  and  the 
conduct  of  bonded  employees. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  De- 
partment has  found  that  agricultural  of- 
fers a  surprising  number  of  openings  for 
•disabled  men.  It  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively that  many  more  disabled  men 
can  carry  on  in  agriculture  than  at  first 
seemed  possible.  The  most  popular 
courses  are  the  farm  tractor  and  farm 
machinery  courses,  and  the  general  agri- 
cultural course,  with  the  possible  inclu- 
sion of  dairying.  It  is  found  that  with 
the  farm  tractor  course,  dairy  course,  and 
grain  inspector's  course,  men  can  obtain 
employment  without  capital,  while  in  the 
general  agricultural  course  —  poultry 
raising,  market  gardening,  and  green- 
house work — men  require  to  have  some 
capital  before  embarking  in  business  for 
themselves. 

The  Department  is    now    giving  agri- 
cultural   re-training   courses   in    a   large 
1  number  of  institutions,  the  chief  of  which 
i  are  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College 
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The  poultry   farm  of  the   King   Edward   Sanitorium,   Tranquille,   B.C. 


at  Truro,  Macdonald  College  at  Ste.  Anne 
de  Bellevue,  Montreal;  Guelph  Military 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Gueph,  Ontario; 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  Winnipeg; 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saska- 
toon, Sask. ;  the  Provincial  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Olds,  Alberta,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 

In  addition  to  these  localities,  where  a 
full  curriculum  is  provided  for  returned 
soldiers,  the  Department  provides  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  institutions  where  tractor 
operating  and  other  specialties  are 
taught  in  detail. 

The  courses  in  agriculture  have  de- 
veloped very  rapidly  with  the  continual 
growth  of  Vocational  Training  as  provid- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil 
Re-Establishment,  and  a  constantly  in- 
creasing interest  in  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture  is  quite  discernible  among  the 
disabled  soldiers.  From  a  physical 
standpoint  agricultural    work    has  been 


found  to  be  remarkably  successful  in 
bringing  the  disabled  men  back  to  normal 
condition,  as  the  outside  work  has  again 
and  again  proven  its  assistance  in  ton- 
ing up  the  system  and  bringing  the 
patient  back  to  a  normal  optimistic  view 
of  life.  The  disabled  soldier,  however, 
shows  an  unmistakable  desire  to  stay  near 
centres  of  civilization  and  does  not  wish 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  pioneer  work  in 
unsettled  districts.  The  big  problem  of 
pioneer  settlement  work  is  not  one  that 
the  Vocational  Branch  of  the  Department 
is  at  present  concerned  with.  Our  work 
is  specifically  to  deal  with  fitting  the 
crippled  or  disabled  soldier  back  into  the 
civilian  scheme  of  things  so  that  he  can 
once  more  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 
The  percentages  of  our  successes  in 
every  province  bears  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  we  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
succeeding  in  our  endeavors. 


Watering  the  Cows  in  Winter 

Why  Does  a  Cow  Like  to  Drink  From  a  Pond? 


o 


NE  of  the  world's  champion  milk 
producers,  I  have  forgotten  her 
name,  drank  200  pounds  of  water 
on  the  day' that  she  gave  96  pounds  of 
milk.  This  would  have  been  two  pretty 
good  sized  tubs  full  of  water  but  it  would 
have  taken  a  good  sized  tub  to  have  held 
that  day's  milk  yield.  The  point  is  that 
the  big  producers  in  the  dairy  must  have 
plenty  of  water  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  this  water  should  be  of  the  pur- 
est and  cleanest  obtainable. 

The  average  sort  of  a  milk  cow  will 
drink  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  water  in 
a  day  when  she  can  get  it.  The  best 
way  is  to  have  water  where  she  can  reach 
it  at  all  times  with  the  minimum  of 
trouble.  In  the  winter  time  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  water  run  into  drinking 
troughs  in  the  barn.  No  dairy  cow  can 
drink  all  she  needs  if  the  water  is  around 
the  freezing  point  when  she  gets  at  it. 

Some  people  think  that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter very  much  about  the  quality  of  the 
water  given  to  the  cows.       The  cow  is 
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somewhat  to  blame  for  this  as  she  will 
prefer  to  drink  out  of  a  pond  instead  of 
from  a  spring  or  a  deep  well.  Her  pre- 
ference is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
water  from  a  pond  is  a  little  warmer  than 
that  from  a  spring  or  well  and  not  be- 
cause pond  water  is  better.  Cows  dis- 
like to  take  cold  water  into  their  stomachs 
and  this  should  be  remembered  by  every 
dairyman. 

It  doesn't  cost  much  to  put  up  a  big 
tank  in  the  barn  and  supply  it  by  pump- 
ing from  a  well  either  by  hand,  gasoline 
engine  or  windmill.  Water  in  the  tank 
is  never  as  cold  as  that  drawn  from  a 
spring  or  well  or  drank  directly  from  a 
pond.  Of  course  there  are  some  disad- 
vantages in  using  the  trough  inside  the 
barn  as  it  may  gather  considerable  trash 
and  litter  from  the  feed  but  it  can  be 
kept  cleaned  and  free  from  such  ob- 
structions. It  will  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  driving  the  cows  a  couple  of  hun- 


dred yards  to  holes  cut  in  the  ice  or  fol- 
lowing them  along  a  slippery  path  to 
some  frozen  over  creek.  Dairy  cows  will 
not  do  well  on  such  treatment  and  the  up- 
to-date  farmer  would  not  think  of  hand- 
ling a  herd  of  yearlings  in  such  a  manner 
let  alone  a  bunch  of  good  milk  producers. 

Dairy  cows  become  chilled  by  the  time 
they  get  to  an  outdoor  water  supply  in 
cold  weather  and  will  drink  just  as  little 
as  they  can.  They  will  be  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  back  to  the  barn  and  con- 
sequently they  will  not  take  enough  wat- 
er to  keep  their  milk  producing  functions 
doing  their  best. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  every 
100  pounds  of  milk  the  cow  will  put  a 
full  87  pounds  of  water.  This  fact  alone 
demonstrates  how  necessary  is  plenty  of 
water  to  a  heavy  production  of  milk.  Good 
water  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  necessary 
if  the  dairy  cows  are  to  return  a  profit 
to  their  owners.  Time  after  time  it  has 
been  shown  that  about  the  best  stimulus 
Continued  on  page  64 
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Editorial 


DOUBLE  up  your  Victory  Bonds. 
EVERY  farm  with  a  Victory  bond  is  the  only  way. 
CANADA  must  have  a  full  share  of  the  Peace  settlement. 
KEEP  faith  in  the  livestock  futures.    Stock  will  be  wanted. 
FARMERS  must  have  a  big  say  in  all  reconstruction  work. 

WAR  and  pestilence  seems  to  warrant  many  in  hunting  up  the 

prophecies. 

THE  farmers  of  Manitoulin  have  elected  their  member.     His 

platform  was  a  safe  one. 

THE  O.A.C.  annual  sale  showed  no  livestock  pessimism.    Sheep, 

cattle  and  hogs  all  went  high. 

EVERY    farmer    should    consider   his   own    organization    and 

prepare  to  stand  firm  with  his  local. 

FARMERS  must  watch  diligently  against  any  attempt  of  the 

liquor  interests  to  return  to  their  old  miserable  days  before  the 

war. 

WHY  should  there  be  so  many,  church  denominations  in  our 

rural   districts?     Let  us  be  sensible  and  get  together  in  our 

worship. 

THE    fat    stock    shows    are    coming    around    again    and    the 

Toronto,   Guelph   and   Chicago   shows  all  promise  to  be  most 

attractive. 

FREE  trade  and  protection  as  theories  have  heretofore  occupied 

too  much  of  our  political  thought.     There  is  no  shibboleth  in 

either  slogan. 

WHY  should  not  our  returned  soldiers  be  helped  to  settle  in  the 

older  townships? 


A  GREAT  many  auction  sales  are  being  scheduled  among  the 
farmers  of  Canada.  When  every  body  is  going  out,  is  a  time  to 
get  in  runs   the   old   adage. 

THE  Union  Government  has  set  the  pace  in  no  party  politics. 
Farmers  are  fools  to  be  solid  Grits  or  Tories  any  more.  Agri- 
cultural interests  must  predominate. 


THE  VICTORY  LOAN 

A  FARMER  subscriber  to  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  in  speak- 
■^*  ing  to  the  editor,  recently,  said  that  he  was  going  to  invest 
$10,000  in  1918  Victory  Bonds.  He  had  bought  no  bonds  last 
year  although  his  wife  had  invested  in  some,  thinking  it  her 
patriotic  duty  to  do  so.  His  decision  is  the  result  of  conviction 
of  his  duty  at  tl.3  present  time  and  doubtless  thousands  of 
farmers  will  do  the  same  as  this  farmer  in  investing  to  their 
limit  in  these  good  bonds  which  are  as  good  an  investment  as 
one  is  likely  to  find  for  some  time.  Every  farm  should  ow; 
at  least  one  Victory  bond.    Take  a  $1,000  one  and  register  it. 


THE   ONTARIO   AGRICURTURAL  COLLEGE   SALE 

^PHE  success  that  has  attended  the  livestock  auction  sale  at 
-^  Guelph  should  be  encouraging  to  the  college  authorities  and 
especially  to  Prof.  Wade  Toole,  head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
department,  who  has  just  entered  upon  his  duties.  Owing  to 
the  changes  at  the  college,  there  were  many  things  that  would 
have  been  different,  under  other  circumstances.  That  these  will 
be  remedied  as  time  goes  on,  is  the  hope  of  all  livestock  men. 

These  auction  sales  should  afford  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
a  chance  to  get  seed  stock  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  animals 
that  leave  the  college  herds  as  such,  should  carry  into  the  dis- 
tricts they  invade,  the  ideals  of  blood  and  constitution  that  will 
carry  conviction  in  any  contest  or  under  any  situation.  Any 
animals  that  do  not  measure  up  to  this  standard  should  be 
religiously  discarded  from  this  sale.  It  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution first  and  last.  It  is  not  a  rival  business  plant  to  swell 
the  college  funds  by  any  means.  Farmers'  Magazine  looks 
forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  and  hopes  to  see  the  time 
when  the  seed  stock  sent  out  at  these  sales  will  be  as  eagerly 
sought  for  as  is  the  stock  of  a  Duthie  or  a  Mansell.  The  college 
has  opportunities  and  finances  to  do  it,  such  as  are  not  open 
to  private  farmers. 

THE  FARMERS  AND  POLITICS 

"PHE  farmers  of  Manitoulin  have  elected  their  candidate  to 
■■■  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  caused  by  the  ! 
death  of  R.  R.  Gamey.  It  was  agreed  between  Leader  Proud- 
foot  of  the  Liberals  and  Sir  Wm.  Hearst,  the  Premier,  that 
there  would  be  no  contest,  and  the  election  would  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  nominee  of  the  party  last  in  office.  Against 
this  saw-off,  tl->e  farmers  and  rural  residents  protested 
vigorously  and  backed  up  their  protests  by  selecting  a  man 
and  electing  him.  This  man,  Bowman,  drew  up  his  platform 
and  appealed  to  the  people,  who,  Grit  and  Tory  alike  united 
to  support  him. 

The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  were  asked  by  the  local 
farmers  to  come  in  and  help.  It  was  therefore  not  a  move 
primarily  by  the  organized  farmers.  They  have  had  no 
definite  policy  concerning  the  election  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment or  of  the  formation  of  a  farmers'  party,  and  throughout 
the  organization  the  members  are  divided  as  to  the  advisability 
of  sponsoring  such  a  move.  To  many  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, looking  back  to  the  way  political  fortunes  handled 
the  patrons  of  industry  and  other  similar  movements.  Man> 
would  prefer  to  elect  farmer  members  inside  the  old  political 
parties  and  have  these  men  members  of  the  United  Farmers 
Organization  and  definitely  imbued  with  the  needs  of  rural 
Canada. 

One  thing  is  certain  There  must  be  more  real  repre- 
sentatives in  our  parliaments.  The  rural  ridines  must  be 
dominated  by  the  farmers.  Too  long  the  tovns  have  over- 
balanced the  rural  vote  and  divided  the  farmers  into  two 
political  camps,  only  to  knife  their  interests.  If  these  mem- 
bers can  serve  the  farmers  first  and  their  party  afterwards 
all  well  and  good,  but  if  they  cannot  do  so  the  United 
Farmers'   Organization   will    doubtless   demand    a   ticket  that 
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•will  include  such  reforms  as  to  insure  to  the  common  people 
a  direct  voice  in  our  national  affairs. 

Everybody  feels  that  the  drift  from  agriculture  to  the 
cities  has  worked  ruin  to  Canada  in  many  ways.  They  see 
the  way  the  thing  has  worked  out  in  this  war  and  they  know 
that  policies  must  be  decided  upon  that  will  build  up  rural 
life  and  make  it  possible  for  a  real  healthy,  vigorous,  free 
people  to  dwell  on  the  farms.  Even  many  of  the  industrial 
leaders  see  that  in  the  farmers'  policies  the  only  wise  pro- 
vision against  a  Bolshevic  wave  over  this  country.  The 
farmers  are  lovers  of  law  and  order.  They  want  fair  play 
to  everybody.  They  hate  special  privileges  and  an  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth.  It  is  this  sane  via  media  that  lies  open 
to  all  in  these  times  of  social  and  political  unrest.  The 
only  thing  that  has  made  the  farmers  swing  largely  in  one 
direction  is  the  manner  in  which  some  leaders  have  manipu- 
lated things.  No  man  or  party,  in  war  or  peace,  can  usurp 
authority  or  autocratically  pretend  to  represent  the  views 
of  people  he  never  consults.  The  farmers  are  not  indignant 
over  their  drafting  into  the  war;  they  are  justly  incensed 
over  the  violations  of  faith,  and  over  the  operations  of 
«rders-in-council  by  people  who  do  not  represent  them.  That 
the  Manitoulin  election,  as  the  Red  Deer  one  also  shows,  is 
•only  a  low  rumble  of  what  is  coming,  is  what  every  one 
feels  whose  ear  hears  the  ground  swell  from  rural  Canada. 

SHALL   GERMANY  PAY  OUR  WAR  DEBT? 

Tj^LSEWHERE  in  this  issue  is  to  be  found  an  article  by  Col. 
S;  J.  B.  MacLean,  dealing  with  the  question  of  Canada's 
war  debts  and  of  Germany's  liability  in  the  matter.  To 
this  article  we  direct  especial  attention,  as  the  great  war 
into  which  Canada  has  been  plunged  has  entailed  untold 
losses  in  our  young  life,  in  our  resources  and  in  our  actual 
expenditures  in  cash  that  will  never  be  susceptible  of 
liquidation  entirely.  Our  farms  will  be  handicapped  for 
a  generation  in  war  taxes.  Our  national  life  has  been 
thrown  into  the  whirlpool  of  agitation  over  questions  of 
reconstruction  that  should  never  have  been  the  part  or 
fortunes  of  free  America.  All  this  bedevilment  has  been 
caused  by  the  insane  idea  of  Kaiser  Bill  and  his  war  lords 
of   Prussia   who   are   now   being   thrown   into   the   discard   by 


an  angry  world.  Their  country  is  rich  in  resources.  The 
potash  wealth  of  Germany  alone  is  enough  to  pay  to  Cana- 
dian agriculture  for  the  next  generation,  its  share  of  the 
war  debt,  and  Canadian  farmers  should  demand  that  these 
natural  resources  of  Germany  should  contribute  their  full 
to  the  redemption  of  the  wrongs  that  country  has  placed 
upon  us. 

We  are  going  to  face  a  future  of  hard  financing.  Herbert 
Spencer  would  always  fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime.  In 
this  case  justice  demands  that  the  punishment  should  be  the 
complete  upbuilding  of  the  places  Germany  destroyed,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  war  debts  incurred  by  reason  of  her 
debacle.  Farmers  feel  that  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  peace  negotiations  is  going  to  be  a  big 
assurance  that  soft  sentiment  and  family  history  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  are  not  going  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
for  the  Huns,  or  save  the  wife's  relations  from  humiliation. 
France  should  have  much  to  say.  France  has  been  cruelly 
treated  and  has  fought  in  a  just  cause  in  a  way  that  appeals 
to  us  all.  So  has  Great  Britain.  There  will  be  no  finer 
reading  than  the  way  the  Union  Jack  has.  held  the  breach 
and  pushed  the  war  to  a  successful  ending.  The  Watch 
on  the  Rhine  hence  should  be  "safety  first."  As  Col. 
MacLean  says:  "At  the  very  first  sign  of  peace  terms  Borden 
should  be  right  on  the  job.  We  must  not  forget  that  under 
the  British  form  of  government  the  Prime  Minister  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  to  those 
of  Canada.  He  is  more  or  less  subject  to  any  Trotzky- 
Lenine  temporary  ebullitions  or  misrepresentations.  There 
is  a  real  danger  of  this  because  German  influence  is  very 
powerful  in  England,  in  high  and  low  circles.  A  sudden 
popular  cry  might  be  raised  that  would  hurl  any  government 
from  power.  Should  something  like  this  occur,  Canadian 
interests  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  Old  Country  mob.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  United  States'  constitution,  which  pro- 
tects them  from  such  impulsive  changes,  gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  this  respect." 


— From  the  New  York   "World' 

T'.-e   Turk    to   Eulgarian  :   "Allah    II    Allah.   Ferdinand:   but   that   German 

Gott    " 


Somebody's   on   the   Line. 

GERMAN  PLANS  ON  ALL  FRONTS  ARE  ASKEW. 


-Pease,  in  Newark  "News" 


A  Chant  of  War 


By   Peter   McArthur 


John  Smith,  the  farmer,  riding  on  his  disk  harrow, 
Disking  his  bean  ground  for  wheat,  was  busy,  yet  idle. 
Jolting  over  the  field  he  watched  the  blades  cutting 

the  soil, 
Smelled  the  damp  earth,  watched  the  weeds  being 

worked  under. 
He  clicked  to  his  horses  and  slapped  them  with  the 

lines  to  keep  them  moving. 
He  heard  the  crickets  chirping  in  the  dry  grass  on 

the  headlands. 
He  heard  the  hens  cackling  at  the  barn. 
He  saw  the  spider  webs  sparkling  in  the  sunshine. 
There  were  flocks  of  cow-birds  around  the  cattle  in 

the  pasture. 
A  neighbor  was  cutting  seed  clover  with  a  clacking 

mower. 
Another  was  cutting  corn — making  shocks  like  wig- 
wams. 
And  over  all  was  the  warm  September  sunshine. 
Even  the  sun  seemed  near  and  neighborly  in  the 

hazy  sky. 
And    because    there    was    nothing    to    think    about 

there  came  a  thought  of  war. 
He  put  it  away  from  him — but  it  came  again. 
Then  he  thought  of  the  headlines  in  the  paper — 
Words  and  phrases  about  meaningless  battles, 
Strange  names  of  war-swept  towns  and  villages. 
He  whistled  to  drive  away  thought— a  thin  tuneless 

sound.     . 
But  the  war  thoughts  would  oome. 
At  last  they  touched  him  with  their  magic. 
His  imagination  opened  till  he  was  at  one  with  the 

universe 
'Till  he  saw  more  within  than  in  the  world  about 

him — 
Saw  the  Great  War,  felt  the  urgent  thought  of  man- 
kind. 


And  while  he  rode  on  the  disk  harrow  in  the  autumn 

sunshine, 
Though  his  lips  made  no  sound,  he  made  himself 

a  song  of  it. 
And  this  was  the  song  that  he  made. 

"The  war,  the  war,  the  horrible,  horrible  war; 
My  son,  my  neighbor's  son,  the  minister's  son, 
The    blacksmith's    son,    the  storekeeper's  son,  the 

stationmaster's  son, 
The  member  of  parliament's  son,  the  millionaire's 

son, 
The  widow's  son,  the  son  of  the  day  laborer — 
All,  all — everybody's  son — 

Marching  to  war,  marching  to  wounds  and  to  death. 
Ho,  War  God,  let  me  be  your  oracle. 
Come,  walk  with  me  here  in  the  fields 
While  I  sing  you  the  song  of  your  folly. 
Come  in  what  form  you  will — 
Mars  or  Thor,  Moloch  or  Satan — 
Come  full  panoplied  in  all  your  terrors — 
I  shall  not  fear  you ; 
You  are  but  a  dream,  I  am  a  reality, 
I  am  a  man,  a  living  soul,  of  the  souls  that  shall 

destroy  you. 
Fool,  infinite  fool,  what  roused  you  to  this  madness? 
Was  it  the  pride  of  man,  proud  of  his  strength? 
Proud  of  his  science,  proud  of  his  commerce,  proud 

of  his  wisdom — 
(Ha!    Did  I  hear  laughter  from  Hell  at  the  sound 

of  man's  wisdom?) 
It  matters  not. 
My  words  are  for  you,  0  War  God,  as  you  stride 

beside  me  in  the  fields! 
Your  tramplings  are  thunder,  the  flash  of  your  sword 

the  lightning, 
Your  voice  is  in   the  loud  winds  and  blood  falls 

from  you  like  rain, 
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But  I,  a  common  man,  shall  speak  your  doom, 

Fool,  infinite  fool! 

Why  were  you  not  content  with  your  Pharoahs  and 

Alexanders,  your  Csesars  and  Napoleons? 
With  your  conquerors  and  killers  who  made  history 

a  shambles? 
They  sounded  their  trumpets  and  thrones  shook  at 

the  sound  of  them. 
They  flung  out  their  banners  and  warriors  flocked 

to  them. 
They  arrayed  themselves  in  golden  armor  and  made 

war  glorious. 
Poets  sang  to  them,  dancers  danced  before  them. 
Scholars,  priests,  philosophers,  statesmen  fawned  on 

them. 
They  boasted  themselves  as  gods, 
The  sun  was  their  father,  the  moon  their  mother. 
And  they  claimed  relationship  with  all  the  leading 

constellations. 
They  fed  you  with    hecatombs,    glutted  you  with 

massacres. 
But  while  they  exalted  themselves  the  common  man 

did  the  work  of  the  world — 
Tilled  the  fields,  dug  the  mines,  shaped  the  armor, 

bore  the  burdens, 
Grumbled  and  paid  taxes,  and  took  no  thought  of 

war. 
But  to-day  you  have  roused  the  common  man. 
Mark,  0  War  God! 

You  have  to-day  what  the  world  never  saw  before. 
You  have  such  armies  as  the  world  never  saw  before. 
Not  armies  pursuing  glory  and  honor  and  conquest, 
Not  armies  rejoicing  in  war, 
But  armies  of  free  common  men  who  mock  at  your 

baubles, 
Mark  them  well! 
They  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  marching, 

forever  marching. 
I  spin  the  world  before  me  as  a  child  spins  a  globe 

with  his  finger, 
And  wherever  I  look,  from  pole  to  pole,  I  see  men 

hurrying. 
In  the  fields  I  see  men  hurrying  for  food  for  the 

armies. 
In  the  factories  I  see  men  hurrying  to  make  muni- 
tions for  the  armies. 
In  the  foundries  I  see  men  hurrying  to  make  bigger 

guns  for  the  armies. 
Wherever  I  look  I  see  men  hurrying. 
Hurrying  in  the  shipyards,  on  the  railroads,  in  the 

laboratories. 
Hurrying  in  the  mines  for  precious  ores. 
Hurrying  in  the  forests  for  the  best  timbers. 
Inventors  are  inventing  for  the  armies. 
The  bankers,  the  captains  of  industry,  the  last  lone 

laborer — 


All — all  men — hurrying,  hurrying,  hurrying — 

For  you  have  roused  the  world,  O  War  God, 

And  no  man  shall  rest  until  his  work  is  done. 

Wherever  I  look  on  the  great  globe  I  see  men  march- 
ing, ,  ; 

Soldiers,  eager,  alert,  fearless  soldiers. 

I  see  them  gathering  from  the  farms,  from  the 
villages,  from  the  towns  and  the  cities. 

I  see  them  gather  on  the  sideroads  and  concession 
lines,  on  the  paved  streets  and  in  the  market 
places. 

I  see  them  on  the  mountains  and  the  plains. 

I  see  them  coming  by  boat  loads  and  train  loads, 

Coming  in  automobiles,  in  carriages,  in  lumber 
wagons,  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

Converging  to  the  seaports,  gathering,  gathering. 

They  take  ship  and  speed  exulting  across  the  ocean. 

Shipload  after  shipload  in  endless  procession, 

Never  ceasing,  day  or  night,  they  rush  to  your  ban- 
quet table. 

They  serve  the  great  guns,  launch  the  airships,  fill 
the  trenches — 

But  not  for  the  love  of  war, 

Mark,  0  War  God! 

These  thronging  millions  have  but  one  thought 

To  destroy  war! 

They  are  battling  against  war! 

Raging,  striking,  cursing,  shooting,  stabbing,  bomb- 
ing— for  no  other  reason  than  to  end  war. 

Fool,  infinite,  god-like  fool! 

Toss  your  empurpled  plumes  and  laugh ! 

Flash  your  sword  until  its  lightnings  blind  the  sun. 

Let  the  roar  of  your  guns  deafen  the  thunder. 

Spread  your  battle-smoke  like  night,  smother  the 
airs  of  dawn  with  poison  gas. 

Rouse  all  your  devilish  enginry  and  make  hideous 
war! — 

But  you  shall  not  escape. 

You  cannot,  lift  your  head  so  high  but  the  flyers 
shall  reach  you,  shall  pluck  out  your  eyes. 

You  cannot  dive  so  deep  but  the  depth  bombs  shall 
find  you,  strew  you  with  the  wrecks  of  the  sea. 

You  cannot  hide  in  dugouts  or  caves  but  the  bombers 
shall  blast  you. 

Like  the  stinging  of  bees  the  bayonets  shall  thrust 
at  you. 

You  shall  go  down,  blind,  ham-strung,  hacked  and 
stabbed  with  a  million  wounds. 

For  this,  0  War  God,  is  your  crowning  folly. 

You  have  roused  Demogorgon,  the  common  man, 

And  he  shall  trample  you  under  foot. 

My  son,  the  doctor's  son,  the  lawyer's  son — 

All,  all — everybody's  son — 

This  is  their  task. 


Germany  Must  Pay  Canada's  War  Bill 

Figures  Show  She  is  Abundantly  Able  to  do  so 


IT  is  timely  to  raise  once  more  the 
question  of  what  Canada  is  to  get  out 
of  this  war.  The  Financial  Post 
raised  it  when  Sir  Edward  Grey  in 
September,  1914,  made  known  the  then 
Allied  peace  terms.  While  Serbia,  Bel- 
gium and  France  were  to  have  cash  and 
territorial  indemnities,  he  said  Britain 
wanted  nothing..  This  altruistic  policy 
might  suit  the  Asquith-Grey  "intellec- 
tuals" or  Haldane  pro-Germans  but  it  did 
not  appeal  to  practical  Canadians.  And 
it  was  not  known  then  that  Canada  was 
one  of  the  pawns  in  the  Great  German 
plans. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  are 
not  now  familiar  with  the  part  Canada 
was  to  play  in  Germany's  peace  terms. 
Based  on  authoritative  statements  from 
leading  Germans  the  Dominion  was  to  be 
the  great  reward  of  the  war.  All  our 
lands  and  resources  were  to  be  taken  from 
us,  and  distributed  among  the  German 
nobility  and'  the  newly  rich  German 
bankers  and  industrial  leaders;  and, 
judging  from  the  treatment  of  countries 
already  conquered,  the  men,  women  and 
children  would  become  slaves  to  German 
masters. 

This  was  the  bait  held  out  by  the  Kaiser 
and  Junker  group  when  they  solicited 
the  financial  support  of  the  wealthy  Ger- 
mans in  preparations  for  the  war. 

To  protect  ourselves  from  this  exter- 
mination has  cost  us — measured  in  money 

an  enormous  sum.     If  we  capitalized  it 

every  man,  woman  and  child  would  have 
to  pay  at  least  $1,000  for  war  expenses, 
pensions,  the  years  of  set-back  in  our 
progress.  To  put  it  in  another  form,  at 
least  $5  a  week,  say,  of  every  Canadian 
worker's  wages  must  go  to  pay  for 
Germany's  ambitions.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  any  of  the  damages  a  civil 
court  would  allow  on  other  counts.  And 
it  makes  no  allowance,  for  it  cannot,  for 
the  fearful  mental  and  physical  sufferings 
of  the  families  of  the  men  who  went 
abroad  to  save  Canada,  which  would  also 
be  fair  damages  in  an  ordinary  civil 
action. 

From  the  very  outset  we  have  striven 
here  and  in  The  Financial  Post  to  over- 
come the  impression  created  and  con- 
stantly played  up  by  scores  and  scores  of 
writers  and  press  correspondents  that 
Germany  was  on  the  verge  of  financial 
bankruptcy  and  food  and  munition  starv- 
ation. We  have  pointed  out  that  Germany 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous countries  in  the  world.  She  has  suf- 
fered less  loss  of  material  resources  than 
any  country  at  war.  These  unthinking 
chatterers  do  not  seem  to  learn  from 
experience.  Their  optimistic  writings 
have  wrought  untold  harm  to  our  cause. 
Now  that  peace  talk  is  the  live  topic 
they  are  busy  again  with  their  misrepre- 
sentations. If  they  and  some  of  their 
political  contemporaries  over  in  England 
have  their  way  Canada  will  get  no  in- 
demnity of  any  sort.  They  are  assuring 
us  that  a  poor  defeated  Germany  is  a 
ruined  Germany,  and  therefore  cannot 
pay  any  part  of  the  tremendous  damages 
she  has  brought  upon  Canada. 

GERMANY  CAN,  AND  IF  CAN- 
ADA'S REPRESENTATIONS  ARE 
STRONG  ENOUGH,  SHE  WILL  PAY 


By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Maclean 

ALL  OUR  WAR  DEBTS  AND  GIVE 
US  A  BONUS  TO  HELP  TIDE  US 
OVER  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
PERIOD. 

This  is  a  policy  all  Canada  can  unite 
on.  Even  the  Austro-German  settlers 
will  be  selfish  enough  to  support  it. 

Germany's  natural  resources  are  so 
great  that  she  could  discharge  the  whole 
war  debt  of  the  Allies  without  seriously 
impairing  her  own  natural  wealth.  She 
could  do  this,  moreover,  from  any  one  of 
several  natural  resources,  without  draw- 
ing upon  her  stores  of  gold  or  handing 
over  her  customs  to  be  administered  by  the 
Allies,  or  any  other  more  humiliating 
measures.  We  have  this  on  the  evidence 
which  her  own  experts  brought  out  at 
Ottawa  in  1913  when  the  International 
Geological  Congress  met  in  Canada. 

A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
recent  date  recalls  this.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  mineral  wealth 
on  territory  which  she  has  stolen 
and  must  return,  she  has  still  very 
great  resources  of  her  own.  The  richest 
of  those,  and  the  only  ones  we  shall  con- 
sider for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  are 
coal,  iron  and  potash. 

Germany  has  more  than  half  the  coal  of 
Europe,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  fieures  given  at 
Ottawa — which  were  considered  very 
conservative— being  423,356,000,000  tons. 
Her  most  important  fields  are  those  in  the 
Rhenish  -  Westphalian  district.  They 

are  those  lying  nearest  the  borders  of 
France  and  Belgium,  the  significance  of 
which  is  apparent;  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  return  for  the  wealth 
looted  from  those  countries.  At  the  low 
price  of  $2.50  per  ton,  it  is  estimated  that 
one-thirtieth  of  Germany's  coal  would  pay 
all  the  expenses  incurred  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  war.  As  her  expenditure  to  date 
has  been  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Allies,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Germany's  coal  wealth  alone  would  pay 
for  the  war,  and  leave  her  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  posterity  for  prac- 
tically all  time  to  come.  rrv~  »*«**«+&  of 
her  own  experts  is  that  she  has  available 
supplies  for  nearly  three  thousand  years. 
Her  wealth  in  iron  is  equal1"  fabulous. 
She  has  the  largest  stores  of  iron  ore  in 
Europe,  her  possessions  in  this  respect 
being  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Three-fourths  of  her 
immediately  available  supplies  are,  like 
her  coal,  conveniently  placed  close  to  the 
French  frontier.  Like  practically  all 
countries  rich  in  iron,  her  stores  are  im- 
perfect; that  is,  they  require  a  mixture 
with  ore  from  other  countries  to  produce 
the  best  finished  product,  in  this  case  the 
complementary  mixture  being  obtained 
from  the  Lorraine  district  on  the  French 
frontier;  from  Spain  and  Belgium.  Con- 
siderable Canadian  ore  also  has  been  sent 
to  Germany  in  the  past.  The  German  iron 
industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
that  country,  and  its  future  prosperity  de- 
pends largely  on  the  supplies  which  her 
present  enemies  may  allow  her  to  import. 
Her  third  great  asset  is  potash,  which 
as  a  fertilizer  has  been  the  basis  of  her 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  which  she  has 
exported  to  the  whole  world. 

Summarizing  the  wealth  contained  in 


the  three  assets  above  mentioned  we  get 

the  following: 

423,356,000,000  tons  coal 

at  $2.50  per  ton  =  $1,058,390,000,000 

4,000,000,000   tons   iron 

at  $1.00  =   4,000,000,000 

50,000,000,000  tons  pot- 
ash at  $2.50  = 125,000,000,000 


Total        $1,187,390,000,000 

These  are  fabulous  figures,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity. 
Germany  has  never  sought  foreign  capi- 
tal to  develop  her  resources,  so  has  had  no 
reason  to  inflate  their  value.  They  prove 
that  from  these  sources  alone  she  is 
abundantly  able  to  make  good  the  dam- 
age she  has  wantonly  caused  without  im- 
poverishing herself  in  any  considerable 
degree. 

But  these  figures  are  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  the  pit's  mouth.  They  do  not 
estimate  the  fabulous  sums  obtainable  for 
by-products  such  as  gas  oil,  tar,  ammonia, 
explosives,  dyes,  drugs,  etc.,  which  in  the 
aggregate  are  far  more  valuable  than  the 
coal  from  which  they  are  obtained. 

The  potash  and  other  salts  have  made 
Germany  extraordinarily  rich  agricul- 
turally, so  that  the  farmers  could  do  their 
share  to  pay  our  debts.  But  it  is  of  course 
upon  the  manufacturers  and  rich  land 
owners  the  great  burden  would  fall — 
and  these  figures  alone  show  how  easily 
they  could  bear  it. 

The  work  of  Canadians  and  our  army 
entitles  us  to  a  commanding  voice  in 
peace  terms.  The  country  is  not  yet  per- 
mitted to  know  all  that  stands  to  our 
credit.  And  when  I  say  Canadian  Army 
I  do  not  mean  the  Canadian  born.  The 
casualty  and  honors  lists  have  shown  that 
some  of  the  bravest  deeds  were  performed 
by  men  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada, 
more  V.C.s,  have  gone  to  the  latter.  There 
were  I  think  just  as  many  Old  Country 
born  in  our  little  army  that  saved  Calais 
as  Canadian  born.  And  they  showed  even 
more  readiness  to  enlist  than  we  native 
borns. 

But  there  is  something  about  the  vari- 
ous colonial  atmospheres  which  they  ac- 
quired that  inspires  more  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, more  resourcefulness  and  boldness, 
more  concentration  on  the  work  on  hand, 
less  attention  to  red  tape,  and  a  refusal 
to  be  hampered  by  politicians  or  comfort- 
loving  higher  commanders.  As  a  rule 
new  countries  lack  thoroughness,  but  this 
seems  to  be  an  outstanding  characteristic 
of  our  army.  They  do  things  well  and 
take  no  chances.  We  shall  shortly  give 
some  interesting  evidences  of  this.  It  was 
General  Gough's  neglect — his  third  simil- 
ar failure — to  take  the  precautions  the 
Canadian  commander  took  that  caused 
the  greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of 
British  arms. 

And  apparently  it  is  the  Canadian 
army  that  has  been  used  as  the  point  of 
the  arrowhead  which  has  pierced  the  Ger- 
man lines  and  led  the  way  for  the  brilliant 
work  that  has  been  done  since  an  allied 
commander  has  been  appointed. 

Our  own  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Hughes  of  Australia  put  backbone  into 
the  opponents  of  the  Lenine-Trotzky- 
Bolshevik  policy  of  "no  annexation  and 
no  indemnities"  which  seems  to  have  been 
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generally  accepted  in  British  official  cir- 
cles. And  it  was  well  understood  when 
Sir  Robert  Borden  left  England  that 
Germany  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
any  of  her  colonies. 

But  there  is  every  reason  for  anxiety 
once  more  over  the  situation.  The  "in- 
tellectuals" are  busy  again. 

Lord  Charnwood,  a  former  Liberal 
M.P.,  a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  is 
making  a  four  or  five  months'  semi-official 
tour  of  the  United  States.  He  is  to  lec- 
ture before  the  universities  and  colleges 
on  Great  Britain  and  tell  of  her  part  in 
the  war  and  the  programme  after  the  war. 
At  Cornell  he  is  to  deliver  a  special  course 
of  lectures  on  the  contributions  of  the 
British  Empire  to  civilization,  under  an 
invitation  from  the  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Foundation.  Mr  Schiff  originally  created 
this  endowment  to  promote  the  study  of 
German  literature  and  culture.  So  far 
the  only  point  Lord  Charnwood  has  made 
in  his  talks  to  the  public  through  the  Am- 
erican Press  is  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  want  Germany's  Colonies.  Then  we 
have  Lloyd  George's  Manchester  address 
which  the  British  pacifists  are  quoting 
approvingly  and  finally  Lord  Milner's 
extraordinary  plea  for  Germany.  Here 
in  Canada  his  appointment  to  the  Minis- 
try of  War  was  a  surprise  and  cause  of 
anxiety  because  he  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Germany  and  had  many  close 
alliances  with  that  country. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  real  peace 
talk,  Borden  should  get  right  on  the  job. 
Perhaps  he  has  already  made  representa- 
tions. He  must  be  backed  up  by  some  of 
our  strong  men.  Not  our  professional 
politicians,  but  our  soldiers  and  big  busi- 
ness executives — men  who  would  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  mawkish  pacifists. 
The  military  who  have  won  the  war  for 
us  should  have  the  chief  say.  Let  him  go 
to  the  British  Peace  Council  supported  by 
an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
General  Currie,  our  Ministers  of  War  and 
Marine,  and  two  of  our  greatest,  keenest 
business  men. 

We  must  not  forget  that  under  the 
British  form  of  government,  the  prime 
minister  is  directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  but  not  to  those  of 
Canada.  He  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
any  Trotzky-Lenine  temporary  ebulli- 
tions or  misrepresentations.  There  is  a 
real  danger  of  this,  because  German  in- 
fluence is  very  powerful  in  England,  in 
high  and  low  circles.  A  sudden  popular 
cry  might  be  raised  that  would  hurl  any 
government  from  power.  Should  some- 
thing like  this  occur,  Canadian  interests 
might  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  old-country 
mob.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  constitution,  which  protects  them 
from  such  impulsive  changes,  gives  them 
an  advantage  over  us  in  this  respect. 

It  is  all  the  more  important,  therefore, 
that  the  representation  from  the  Domin- 
ions at  the  peace  conference  should  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent  Canada's  in- 
terests being  partially  or  completely 
sacrificed  either  to  a  popular  whim  or  a 
carefully  worked  German  plot. 

Canadians  would  be  content  to  leave  our 
interests  in  the  care  of  such  a  group  of 
strong  men.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
leave  our  peace  terms  with  weaker  repre- 
sentatives. 


/~\NCE  more  here  in  Canada  we  are 
^  playing  the  parts  of  cowards,  of 
slackers  in  war  effort,  at  the  very  time 
our  gallant  men  over  in  France,  fighting 
for  us,  have  been  undergoing  the  most 
terrific  hardships  even  if  winning  glor- 
ious victories.       The  lists  of  killed   and 


wounded  there  and  suffering  families  in 
this  country  exceed  all  previous  records. 

There  may  be  a  complete  change  in  the 
situation  before  this  appears  in  print  but 
the  last  authentic  news — written  less  than 
two  weeks  ago  in  France — says  that  un- 
less the  German  morale  goes  the  most 
terrible  fighting  of  the  war  is  still  to  come. 

This  is  known  in  Canada.  It  has  been 
represented  to  our  public  men  by  the 
military  experts.  For  a  long  time  the 
responsible  people  in  Canada  have  been 
told  officially  that  more  men,  more  muni- 
tions and  more  supplies  must  be  in  readi- 
ness. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  this 
country  voted  into  power  a  Unionist 
party  which  guaranteed  to  keep  up  a 
steady  stream  of  reinforcements.  The 
Military  Service  Act  called  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  100,000  but  for  weeks  reinforce- 
ments were  held  up  while  wise  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  their  party  friends  outside 
argued  that  Canada  was  not  compelled  to 
send  100,000  overseas.  They  urged  we 
could  take  advantage  of  a  tricky  techni- 
cality and  keep  a  good  part  of  the  100,- 

000  in  Canada.  But  Borden  came  home 
and  soon  after  the  strong  men  in  the 
Cabinet  took  hold  and  passed  an  Order- 
in-Council  interpreting  the  word  "rein- 
forcements" to  mean  "reinforcements 
for  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  now  engaged  in  active  service 
overseas."  Having  cleared  this  up  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  enlistments  would  be 
speeded  up  to  recover  lost  time.  But  again 
the  Bolshevik  element  got  busy.  Once 
more  enlistments  are  practically  sus- 
pended while  they  fight  over  the  order  in 
which  the  six  classes  liable  may  be  called. 

1  have  talked  with  a  number  of  men  who 
took  part  in  the  election.  They  confirm 
the  view  that  the  people  of  Canada  voted 
for  unlimited  reinforcements.  Represent- 
ative anti-unionists  tell  me  that  they  in- 
terpreted the  national  vote  to  mean  that. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  quibbling  over 
it  and  the  duty  of  the  Master  of  the 
Government  is  to  make  this  point  clear. 
To  brush  aside  the  cowardly  quibblers  and 
get  without  delay  the  full  100,000  over- 
seas. To  compel  those  already  called  to 
answer.  To  announce  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  send  rein- 
forcements without  limit.  To  do  as  the 
United  States  has  done.  It  no  doubt  will 
be  done.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  plan 
would  be  to  place  all  authority  in  matters 
of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  a  War  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  Premier  and  our 
Ministers  of  War  and  Navy.  We  are 
holding  them  responsible  for  the  success 
of  our  efforts  in  Canada.  If  they  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  responsible 
it  should  be  made  clear  to  them; 
and  we  on  our  part  must  support  them 
and  carry  out  their  recommendations  to 
the  limit.  This  is  exactly  how  every  suc- 
cessful business  organization  handles  its 
affairs. 

Fortunately  until  recently  the  question 
of  reinforcements  was  not  so  pressing. 
To-day  it  is  urgent. 

But  the  problem  of  supplies  has  been 
and  is  now  very  serious,  and  a  very  nasty 
situation  has  developed  in  Ontario  which 
is  preventing  the  people  of  this  great 
Province  from  doing  their  share  to  help. 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  and  unpre- 
cedented expenditure  of  munitions    since 

Owl  Creek,  B.C. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  for  the 

betterment  of  Farmers'  Magazine.    Urge 

the  wives  and  daughters  to  finish  their 

day's  work  before  they  begin  to  read  it. 

—S.  Walter  Spetch. 


early  summer,  contractors  in  England  and 
the  United  States  have  not  been  able  to 
cope  with  the  demands — some  of  them 
for  new  specifications. 

We  have  been  asked  to  increase  our 
output.  To  produce  approaching  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  we  have  been  doing.  At 
one  time  the  Niagara  district  alone  sup- 
plied over  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  bar- 
rage of  the  British  army.  The  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  workers  will  therefore  be 
realized. 

But  our  manufacturers  though  anxious 
and  willing  are  not  doing  it.  The 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
officials,  who  have  spent  much  time 
investigating  and  endeavoring  to  ar- 
range for  a  supply,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly placed  the  responsibility  for 
the  failure  upon  one  man — Sir  Adam 
Beck,  because  he  would  neither  co-oper- 
ate or  co-ordinate  in  the  efforts  to  regu- 
late the  power  supply.  Not  only  that  but 
Sir  Adam  in  a  lengthy  explanation  show- 
ed a  marked  antagonism  to  cooperation 
in  the  use  of  Ontario  power  in  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions,  particularly  for  our 
ally,  the  United  States. 

As  the  condition  bids  fair  to  become  a 
national  scandal  unless  promptly  righted, 
a  proper  understanding  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  under  sane 
handling  a  supply  of  electricity  to  meet 
all  demands  can  be  made  available.  Gov- 
ernment experts  have  so  reported.  We 
faced  worse  situations  in  food  and  fuel 
and  they  were  successfully  handled. 

The  trouble  arose  primarily  because  Sir 
Adam  as  head  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment Hydro-Commission  thoughtlessly  or 
for  some  unexplained  reason  took  a  gigan- 
tic contract  to  supply  a  large  British 
Government  munitions  plant  at  Toronto 
with  electric  power.  When  he  took  the 
contract  he  had  not  the  power  available 
and  he  took  it  from  a  concern  in  Quebec 
that  had  ample  surplus  power. 

Sir  Adam  replies  that  if  the  British 
Government  would  lend  him  money  he 
would  soon  solve  the  situation,  but  Sir 
Adam  has  persistently  refused  to  have  his 
accounts  audited  and  payments  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  Government  Audit 
Department.  It  is  one  of  the  scandals  of 
Ontario.  The      British      Government 

refuses  to  do  business  by  such  loose 
methods. 

The  Hydro  Power  Commission  came 
into  being  at  the  request  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  manufacturers  who 
were  being  held  up  by  the  private  com- 
panies with  high  rates  and  poor  and 
offensive  service.  I  was  one  of  their 
victims  and  have  always  believed — no 
matter  what  his  motives  were — that  Sir 
Adam  performed  a  good  service  to  this 
province.  Credit  should  also  be  given 
to  two  other  Western  Ontario  manufac- 
turers who  took  up  and  promoted  the 
good  work  before  Sir  Adam  came  into 
it — Messrs.  Detweiler  and  Schneider  of 
Berlin,  Ont.  along  with  P.  W.  Ellis  and 
W.  K.  McNaught,  Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Government  control  the 
Hydro  through  a  commission  composed 
of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  W.  K.  McNaught, 
M.L.A.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Lucas,  the  At- 
torney-General. The  cabinet  is  respon- 
sible. The  Ministers  know  that  Sir  Adam 
refuses  to  co-operate  in  the  production 
of  war  supplies;  that  he  is  violently 
antagonistic.  They  know  that  the 
methods  pursued  by  Sir  Adam  Beck  in 
dealing  with  investments  and  disregard- 
ing contracts  upon  which  investments 
have  been  made  have  so  injured  the  re- 
Continued  on  page  56 


Meat  Prices  High  in  1919 

A  Review  of  the  Livestock  Situation  Which  Shows  Bare  Spots  Ahead 


DROUTH  and  feed  scarcity  have  put 
an  even  worse  aspect  on  the  1919 
meat  supply  prospect  than  existed 
three  months  ago.  Drastic  marketing  of 
thin  cattle  and  sheep  has  been  imperative. 
But  for  the  certainty  of  a  big  hog  crop  it 
would  be  doubtful  if  America  would  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  feeding  the  Allies. 
After  the  lapse  of  150  days  beef  shortage 
will  become  apparent  as  there  is  a  defici- 
ency of  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  put  on 
feed  for  the  winter  months.  Colorado 
will  feed  few  sheep  and  when  Western 
stuff  absorbed  by  the  cornbelt  during  the 
drouth  period  has  gone,  probably  along 
in  February,  prices  will  advance.  The 
civilian  public  has  cut  its  meat  consump- 
tion 50  per  cent,  and  Washington  inti- 
mates that  further  retrenchment  may  be 
necessary.  Packers  have  accumulated 
little  grass  beef  during  the  Western 
season  and  will  be  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  right  along.  Washington  announces 
that  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  Allies 
must  have  preference,  and  the  civi- 
lian population  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  will  be  apportioned 
the  residue.  An  unprecedented  feed  situ- 
ation would  insure  high  prices  for  live 
stock  during  the  next  12  months  if  other 
conditions  were  normal. 

With  approximately  half  a  million 
cattle  reporting  weekly  at  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United  States  prices  have 
suffered  somewhat.  The  high  market  of 
August  could  not  be  maintained,  nor  was 
it  to  have  been  expected.  Declines  of  $2 
to  $3  per  cwt.  were  not  advertised,  how- 
ever, being  outside  the  range  of  proba- 
bility early  in  the  season.  Had  the  North- 
west been  favored  with  a  grass  crop  40 
per  cent,  of  the  stuff  unloaded  by 
Montana,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  North 
Dakota  would  still  figure  in  the  visible 
supply  of  1919  and  1920.  Assertion  a  few 
months  back  that  the  real  beef  shortage 
would  materialize  in  1919  may  now  be 
emphasized.  If  the  enormous  movement 
of  the  past  90  days  to  the  shambles  had 
been  beef  the  outlook  would  be  more 
promising,  but  it  has  been  a  procession  of 
yearlings,  cows  and  calves  with  a  gener- 
ous percentage  of  two  and  three-year-old 
steers,  the  proportion  of  aged  cattle  being 
small. 

No  seer  is  needed  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  this. 


By   James    E.    Poole 

Timidity  is  ill-concealed  in  feeding 
circles.  There  has  been  no  demand  for 
light  stock  cattle  at  any  time  this  season, 
nobody  desiring  an  investment  of  non 
liquid  character. 

"The  war  will  end  some  of  these  fine 
mornings  and  all  values  will  be  readjusted 
to  a  post-bellum  basis,"  is  the  stock 
argument  of  timidity.  This,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  high  cost  of  feed,  insures  a  high 
market  all  through  the  first  half  of  1919 
and  probably  longer  as  there  are  no  re- 
serve stocks  to  draw  from.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  1919  beef  round-up  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  there  were  fewer 
mature  cattle  than  at  any  time  since  the 
industry  gained  a  foothold.  From  Texas 
to  the  Saskatchewan  River  gathering  has 
been  drastic,  the  breeding  industry  re- 
ceiving a  knock-out  blow.  All  this  means 
a  light  supply  and  high  prices  next  year. 
It  may  be  stated  that  although  the  rank 
and  file  of  cattle  have  declined  $2  to  $3  per 
cwt.  compared  with  the  recent  high  spot 
at  no  time  have  they  been  on  a  bargain 
basis  and  the  abnormally  high  level  of 
values  has  fully  compensated  growers  for 
what  sacrifices  have  been  necessary  ow- 
ing to  premature  marketing  of  young 
stock. 

Winter  feeding  will  be  light.  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Kansas  have 
been  hit  hard  by  drouth.  Parts  of 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  suffered  from 
the  same  cause,  but  South  Dakota,  most 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Indiana 
are  full  of  feed  and  will  make  a  winter 
crop  of  beef.  Economy  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  however,  corn  will  be  fed  spar- 
ingly and  cattle  will  go  to  market  30  to 
60  days  earlier  than  usual  to  avoid  cost 
of  finishing,  the  last  100  pounds  being 
expensive.  Five  years  ago  a  wealth  of 
roughage  was  wasted  by  allowing  stalk 
fields  to  blow  away.  Necessity  has  estab- 
lished a  new  order  of  things,  silos  having 
been  erected  to  conserve  this  wealth.  In- 
stead of  filling  a  number  of  silos  about 
the  time  corn  is  maturing  the  up-to-date 
feeder  has  two  which  are  filled  alternately 
during  the  winter.  Corn  is  shocked  when 
ripe  and  whenever  empty  silage  space  is 
available  it  is  hauled  in  from  the  field,  cut 
and  stowed  away  with  a  liberal  dose  of 
water.     If  fed  to  stock  cattle  the  grain  is 


Where  there  are  no  railways,  sheep  set  a  good  roadside  living,  especially  in   Northern   Ontario 


taken  out,  but  for  fattening  steers  the  un- 
touched shock  goes  into  the  silo.  This 
feed  fits  a  steer  for  the  butcher  at  mini- 
mum cost  and  is  converting  into  beef 
roughage  worth  many  million  dollars 
annually  that  formerly  was  largely  waste. 

East  of  Chicago  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  usual  number  of  cattle  will  be  fed  dur- 
ing the  winter,  few  are  going  to  distill- 
eries and  there  will  be  no  Texas  grass 
beef  worth  mentioning.  What  bullocks 
are  now  on  feed  will  be  cleaned  up  by 
January  when  the  pinch  will  come.  If* 
light  steers  w;ere  going  to  the  country  in- 
stead of  the  shambles  the  prospect  would 
be  less  lugubrious.  What  the  country 
needed  in  the  worst  way  this  year  was 
feed,  but  Nature  has  decreed  otherwise. 

Already  the  Food  Administration  is 
trimming  its  sails.  Heretofore  the  gov- 
ernment has  insisted  on  a  minimum  car- 
cass weight  of  575  pounds  for  army  and 
navy  purchases,  but  hereafter  quality, 
not  weight,  will  be  the  standard.  If  the 
war  continues  it  will  be  impossible  to  se- 
cure sufficient  heavy  beef  for  export. 
Temporarily  the  British  market  has  an 
independent  supply,  owing  to  necessity 
of  killing  domestic  cattle  on  account  of 
feed  scarcity.  The  present  policy  is  to 
save  British  pure-bred  and  dairy  cattle, 
slaughtering  everything  else.  That  de- 
pletion being  accomplished  dependence 
must  again  be  placed  on  North  America 
at  least  until  southern  hemisphere  pro- 
duct is  available.  Argentina,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  will  furnish  relief  early  in 
the  post-bellum  period,  but  even  then 
marine  refrigeration  will  be  scarce  and 
Europe  will  be  hungry. 

Fortunately  an  immense  hog  crop  has 
been  raised.  Apprehensive  of  liquidation  j 
the  Government  has  stepped  under  the 
market,  thereby  suspending  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  For  October  it  fixed 
an  average  minimum  price  of  $18  per 
cwt.  for  packers'  droves  at  Chicago,  the 
November  proposition  being  $17  and 
December  $16.50,  with  a  guaranteed 
minimum  of  $15.50  on  the  crop. 
It  is  proposed  to  stabilize  the  market 
by  assuring  the  grower  the  cost  of 
13  bushels  of  corn  for  each  100  pounds  of 
hog,  an  evident  subsidy,  but  Mr.  Hoover 
scents  beef  scarcity  and  is  anxious  about 
meat  supply  for  the  armies  of  the  Allies. 
He  returned  from  Europe  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  production  must  be  stimulated 
and  the  department  of  agriculture  has 
begun  an  extensive  compaign  with  that 
object.  Obviously  the  most  effective 
method  of  getting  an  immediate  supply 
is  to  furnish  growers  with  incentive  to 
feed  hogs  out,  which  they  will  probably 
do,  although  they  have  their  ears  to  the 
ground  listeningfor  peace  rumor,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  export  demand  will  require 
half  of  every  hog  slaughtered  during  the 
next  12  months,  even  if  they  are  made 
fat.  The  old  crop  of  hogs  has  disappeared 
and  the  few  million  pounds  of  lard  and 
meats  now  in  packers'  cellars  has  been 
engaged  to  go  abroad  whenever  shipping 
facilities  are  available. 

After  the  turn  of  the  year  lamb  and 

mutton   will  go  higher.     Recent  market 

demoralization   has   been   due   to   drouth, 

and  consequent  feed  scarcity.     With  hay 
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A  Home  Built  For  Permanence 

Durability  is  Essential  in  Architectural  Style  and  Interior  Arrangement  As 

Well  As  in  Material. 


The 


ONE  of  the  delightful 
things  about  a  farm 
home  is  that  it  may  be 

handed  down  through  two  or 

three   generations — rather    it 

may  stand  to  shelter  the  fam- 
ily  life   while   two    or   three 

little  broods  of  children  grow 

up  to   manhood   and   woman- 
.hood  and  go  out  to  carry  on 

the  same  traditions  in  other 

new  homes.     The  farm  home 

is  not  subject  to  the  fickleness 

of  real  estate  moves  and  the 

changing    popularity    of    the 

locality.     It    is   built   on    the 

land  where  two  or  three  gen- 
erations may  live  a  life  worth 

while  and  build  up  a  heritage 

for  others  to  come — -it  should 

be  built  for  permanence. 
One  of  the  practical  types 

of    modern    houses    built    to 

stand   the   wear   of   years   is 

shown  here.        The   gray  ce- 
ment  blocks    give    something 

of  the  appearance  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stone  houses  still 
standing  like  castles  here  and  there  over 
the  countryside.  The  square  compact 
structure  and  the  cottage  roof  add  to  the 
substantial  appearance,  the  wide  porch 
rounding  the  corner  gives  breadth  and  the 
white  blocks  set  in  at  the  corners  and 
windows  contribute  a  pleasing  decorative 
touch.  The  style  is  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme but  dignified  and  artistic — a  style 
of  architecture  that  will  stand  living  with, 
which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  per- 
manent home. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  planned 
for  comfortable,  cheerful  family  life  and 
convenience  in  doing  the  housework.  The 
front  door  opens  into  a  large  living-room 
lighted  by  windows  on  two  sides  and  with 
a  large  fireplace  at  one  end.  At  the  right 
is  an  office  or  den  with  a  bright  little 
window  alcove.  There  is  a  wide  doorway 
with  sliding  doors  between  this  room  and 
the  living-room  so  the  two  may  be  thrown 
into  one  if  desired.  It  would  be  well 
when  furnishing  to  have  either  the  same 
or  a  harmonizing  decoration  for  the  two 
rooms  and  while  the  office  has  its  desk 
and  filing  cabinet  it  could  also  have  the 
comfort  touches  of  a  sitting-room.  Both 
office  and  living-room  open  into  the  kit- 
chen making  the  arrangement  both  com- 
pact and  convenient. 

The  main  entrance  to  this  house  as  in 
the  majority  of  farm  houses  will  be  from 
the  side  facing  the  drive  rather  than  from 
the  front,  so  we  have  had  the  hall  and 
stairway  run  back  from  the  side  door. 
From  the  hall  we  have  doors  opening  to 
the  living-room,  dining-room  and  kitchen. 
The  hall  door  would  have  a  glass  panel 
or  narrow  windows  might  be  put  in  at 
either  side. 

The  working  rooms  are  especially  ar- 
ranged for  the  convenience  of  the  house- 
keeper. The  kitchen  has  a  door  opening 
to  a  side  porch  which  might  be  screened 
in  the  summer.  The  men's  washroom 
which  can  also  be  used  as  a  laundry  on 
wash  days,  takes  the  dirtier  work  out  of 
the  kitchen  and  provides  a  place  to  hang 


By   Genevieve 


gray    cement    blocks    pive    something:    of    the    appearance 
fashioned  stone  houses  still  standing-  like  castles  here 
there   over  the   countryside 


of    the    old- 
and 


cupboards  and  a  work  table 
in  front  of  the  window  espe- 
cially convenient  for  baking. 
The  kitchen  sink  has  a  stack- 
ing shelf  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left  with  a  cupboard 
above,  the  best  arrangement 
to  save  unnecessary  work  in 
dishwashing.  A  dumb-waiter 
set  in  the  wall  between  the 
dining-room  and  pantry  saves 
unnecessary  trips  to  the  cel- 
lar, and  opening  into  either 
room  is  most  convenient.  The 
dining-room  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  rooms  in 
the  house,  being  a  corner 
room  and  lighted  from  two 
sides. 

Upstairs  we  have  four 
bright  good-sized  bedrooms 
with  a  clothes-closet  off  each, 
a  bathroom,  linen-closet,  and 
sleeping-porch.  A  stairway 
leads  to  the  attic  which  is 
large  enough  to  furnish  two 
extra  large  bedrooms  if  neces- 
sary. 


Ground    Floor    Plan 

coats,  hats  and  out-door  things  that 
otherwise  might  find  a  place  on  the  kit- 
chen walls.  The  pantry  placed  right  next 
to  the  dining-room  is  well  supplied  with 


Upstairs   Plan 


FURNACE    HEATING    OF    HOUSES 

COLD  air  for  furnace  supply  is  best 
taken  from  out-of-doors  and  con- 
veyed to  the  furnace  through  a  metal 
duct.  In  determining  the  size  of  the  fresh 
air  box,  it  should  be  proportioned  to  have 
a  cross-sectional  area  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  all  the  warm-air  leaders 
leaving  the  furnace.  This  size  must  be 
maintained  from  the  point  of  outside  air 
supply  to  the  connection  at  the  furnace. 
It  may  be  increased  but  never  reduced. 

Using  this  basis  for  sizing  the  fresh- 
air  pipes  to  convey  the  necessary  cold  or 
outdoor  air  supply  for  a  furnace  installa- 
tion, the  aggregate  area  of  all  warm-air 
leaders  will  represent  the  maximum  net 
area  of  cold-air  box.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  this  large  size  and  install  a  damper, 
in  this  way  furnishing  a  reservoir  which 
acts  as  a  balance  and  helps  to  maintain 
an  even  supply  of  fresh  air  even  against 
variable  winds.  The  cold-air  box  may 
be  smaller,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  less 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  combined  areas 
of  all  warm-air  leaders.  This  is  to  insure 
satisfactory  working  conditions  when  out- 
side cold  air  is  used.  No  furnace  should 
be  installed  without  a  fresh  air  duct.  It 
is  very  desirable  in  this  connection  to 
provide  a  larger  chamber  at  the  intake 
or  still  better  a  cold-air  room  in  which 
may  be  installed  duct  screens  or  air  filters 
so  that  only  clean  outside  air  will  be  ad- 
mitted. 

For  economy  in  operation  during  severe 
winter  weather  it  is  essential  that  a  by- 
pass be  provided  in  this  cold-air  box  so 
that  indoor  air  supply  will  be  available. 
With  such  provision,  either  outside  or  in- 
side air  may  be  supplied  to  the  furnace, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  may  be  preferred. 
The  furnishing  of  air  from  within  the 
house  to  the  furnace  is  sometimes  called 
recirculation,  return  air  or  indoor  circu- 
lation. 

The  simplest  provision  for  effective  re- 
Continued  on  page  48 


A  Question  For  Girls 

Does  Your  Picture  Hang  in  Anyone's  Goose  Gallery? 

By    Ruth    West 


SAY  girls,  if  any  of  you  ever  catch 
me  out  walking  again  with  any  of 
the  boys  from  Prox,  I'll  give  you 
full  permission  to  publish  the  fact  in 
the  School  Monthly." 

"Why,  what's  up  now?" 
queried  Dorothy  Drew, 
president  of  the  class,  and 
best  beloved  of  all  the  girls 
in  the  school. 

"It's  just  the  meanest 
thing  that  I've  ever  heard," 
continued  the  first  speaker, 
Janet  Hollister,  with  flash- 
ing brown  eyes.  "I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  or 
ears,  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  that  you  girls 
should  know  it  for  the  good 
of  your  own  souls,  and  I'd 
tell  you  now  but  there  isn't 
time  before  the  bell  rings." 

"Oh,  tell  us,"  urged  all 
the  girls  together,  eagerly 
closing  in   on  Janet. 

"Well,  it  came  out  this 
way.  You  know  when  the 
boys  had  their  football 
match  the  other  day,  and 
we  girls  went  over  to  the 
field?" 

"Uh-huh!"  replied  seven 
different  voices. 

"You  know  I've  had  quite 
a  crush  on  Ned  Stevens, 
and  he  really  did  seem  to 
be  the  nicest  boy  ever.  Al- 
ways behaves  properly,  has 
good  manners — .  And  even 
if  he  does  want  to  spoon 
a  bit  when  there's  nobody 
pround,  it's  always  up  to 
the  girl,  and  if  she  doesn't 
want  to  be  kissed  he 
doesn't  kiss  her.  Besides 
he  is  so  tender  in  his  man- 
ner, so  attentive  and 
thoughtful,  that  I  thought 
at  last  I  had  found  my  true 
and  only  love.  He  and  I 
talked  over  that  spooning 
matter  a  long  time  ago, 
and  he  promised  to  cut  it 
out,  and  he's  kept  his 
word.  We've  been  pals  ever 
since.  But  that  day  at  the 
football  match  finished 
me." 

"Hurry  up,  Janet;  don't 
itemize  the  whole  list  of 
his  perfections — there  isn't 
time,"  expostulated  Jessica. 

"You  know  that  he  and 
Jack  Burroughs  room  to- 
gether, and  that  they  have 


taken  a  tiny  apartment,  and  are  keep- 
ing house  by  themselves.  Ned  asked 
me  to  go  over  and  see  his  den  after 
the  match,  and  I  promised.  It  is  the 
cutest  place,  just  packed  with  comfy 
college  pillows,  and  lounging  chairs, 
with  college  flags  and  football  teams 
on  the  wall.  He  showed  me  all  his 
trophies  and  treasures,  but  I  noticed 
some  bracket  shelves  in  one  corner 
which  were  curtained  from  view  by  a 
yellow  silk  scarf  draped  from  a  rod 
above.  It  excited  my  curiosity. 

"What's  behind  that  curtain,  Ned?" 
I  asked.  He  flushed  a  little  and  tried  to 
get  me  to  look  at  an  album  on  the 
niano.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  be  side- 
tracked like  that,  so  I  went  over  to  the 
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My  Chum 


I'm  not  his  sweetheart — no;  I'm  just  his  chum. 

We  hadn't  got  as  far  as  loving  yet — 
We're  both  so  young.     If  fighting  had  not  come 

So  soon — But  then  it  did,  and  now  he's  there; 
And  I'm  here,  thinking  of  him  in  a  prayer, 
To  put  with  those  his  mother's  praying  too. 
(Perhaps  .she  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  knew.) 

May  he  be  safe — and  may  he  not  forget! 
His  mother'd  think  I  haven't  any  right; 

And  mine,  if  she  should  ever  chance  to  guess 
I'm  thinking  of  him  this  way  every  night, 

Would  say  we're  quite  too  young  to  understand 

But  that  day,  when  he  went,  he  took  my  han< 
And.  while  they  talked,  he  asked  me  with  his  eyes. 
I  answered,  too — perhaps  it  wasn't  wise — - 

And  something  made  our  hand-clasp  a  caress. 
And  still  I  wear  my  hair  down  in  a  braid 

And  study  Algebra.   His  letters  come; 
I  open  each,  half  hoping,  half  afraid. 

But  there  is  never  any  reason  why 

The  rest  mayn't  have  them  just  as  soon  as  I. 
But,  though  the  family  reads  them,  never  seeing 
Between  the  lines,  I  know,  and  can't  help  being 

Proud,  proud!     God  keep  him  safe  to-day — ■ 

my  chum!  — Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 


corner,  and  he  came  over  with  me,  and 
just  as  I  lifted  the  curtain  he  said  "0, 
it's    only   my   goose   gallery!'" 

"  'Your  goose  gallery,'  I  echoed, 
'whatever  do  you  mean?'" 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
shelves  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur, 
'The  answer  is  as  plain  as  plain  can  be. 
Prettv  good  lookers,  some  of  them, 
eh?'" 

"And  what  do  you  think  was  there 
on  those  shelves?"  Janet  paused  im- 
pressively, glancing  around  at  the  eager 
faces,  and  smiled  in  a  superior  sort  of 
way  at  the  chorus  of  "Oh,  do  hurry, 
Janet." 

The  girls  were  breathless  with  curi- 
osity, and  Janet  enjoyed  the  situation 
to  the  utmost  before  con- 
tinuing. Well,  you  can  be- 
lieve me,  for  it  is  the  ab- 
solute truth,  there  were 
dozens  of  pictures  of  girls 
behind  that  curtain." 

"Oh,  is  that  all,"  cried 
Dorothy  scornfully,  "get- 
ting us  all  excited  for 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  cigar- 
ette pictures  and  a  few  ac- 
tresses, perhaps." 

"Actresses  nothing — pic- 
tures of  girls  like  you  and 
me.  Some  of  our  very  own 
class  were  there,  I  knew 
them  all.  Girls  from  the 
town,  too,  and  there  were  a 
lot  I  didn't  know — some  of 
them  were  tintypes  taken 
with  him  or  other  boys — 
and  he  called  it  his  "goose 
gallery" — that's  what  maae 
me  so  mad.  I  suppose  he 
just  teased  and  teased 
every  mortal  girl  whose 
pictures  he  had  there  to 
give  him  one,  just  one  little 
picture  of  herself  for  him 
to  dream  over  nights  and 
days  when  he  was  alone.  I 
remember  that's  what  he 
said  to  me  last  Christmas, 
and  if  I'd  had  one  I'd  have 
been  fool  enough  to  let  him 
have  it.  But  the  picture  of 
your  sister  Janet  is  never 
going  to  grace  anybody's 
'Goose  Gallery,'  you  can 
bank  on  that,"  concluded 
Janet. 

"Oh,  the  horrid  thing," 
cried  Dorothy,  her  expres- 
sive blue  eyes  widened 
with  dread.  "Janet,  was — " 
"I  liked  him  before  I  met 
Will  Stedman,"  explained 
Dorothy  almost  in  tears. 

"I  know,  honey,  and  I 
tried  to  get  it  back  for  you, 
but  he  wouldn't  give  it  to 
me." 

"I  begged  him  to  return 
it  to  me,"  wailed  Dorothy, 
"and  he  said  he  couldn't 
part  with  it.  To  think  it 
is  forming  a  part  of  a  col- 
lection now — it  is  so  humil- 
iating." 
Continued  on  page  42 


Hardening  Up  for  the  Winter 

Be  an  Optimist — One  of  the  Best  Ways  to  Make  the  Winter  Cold  Harmless  is  to  be 
Out  in  it  a  Lot  and  to  Make  Your  Home  Comfortable 


EVERYTHING  else  has 
to  rustle  in  the  fall  as 
fwell  as  the  leaves.  Spring 
is  the  busy  season  for  vegeta- 
bles, but  for  animals  and  hu- 
mans the  livest  and  most  ex- 
citing time  of  the  year  is 
autumn.  Every  one  is  busy 
and  gay,  from  the  chipmunk 
caching  nuts,  the  blue-jay 
storing  acorns,  and  the  fat 
woodchuck  lining  his  winter 
nest  to  the  children  plunder- 
ing the  orchards  and  nut-trees 
and  the  business  man  sniffing 
the  fall  trade  and  preparing 
to  wrestle  with  his  winter 
underwear. 

Though  we  still  name  the 
season  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
and  the  passing  of  summer, 
there  is  no  longer  anything 
regrettable  or  mournful  about 
it.  The  perfectly  good  poet 
who  sang,  "The  melancholy 
days  are  come,  the  saddest  of 
the  year  ..."  would  lose 
his  job  in  the  magazines 
nowadays.  That  might  have 
struck  a  popular  chord  in  the  heart  in 
the  dreary  old  days  when  the  thought 
of  winter  meant  prospects  of  bottom- 
less mud  and  waist-deep  snow,  blue 
noses  and  chapped  hands,  chilblains  and 
cold  floors,  arctic  hallways  and  frigid 
bedrooms,  frozen  pumps  and  dried  ap- 
ples, pickled  pork  and  sauerkraut — and 
fierce,  red-flannel  underwear.  But  in 
these  days  of  steam-heat,  electric  light, 
and  hot  water  enough  for  a  bath  every 
night  of  the  week,  winter  has  lost  half 
of  its  terrors  for  all  above  the  actual 
pinch  of  poverty.  The  cold  is  just  as 
intense,  the  drifts  are  as  deep,  the  melt- 
ing snow  is  as  clammy  and  bone-pene- 
trating as  in  the  "old-fashioned  winters" 
of  our  own  or  our  fathers'  boyhoods; 
but  we  have  won  power  to  protect  our- 
selves, gained  control  of  our  surround- 
ings instead  of  being  dominated  by 
:  them. 

We  have  constructed  a  real  cold  bug- 
aboo and  keep  frightening  ourselves  and 
our  children  with  it.  Cold  is  very  dis- 
agreeable and  chilliness  most  uncom- 
fortable; and,  in  an  earlier  day,  when 
houses  were  poorly  heated  and  floors 
were  damp,  when  food  in  the  winter 
time  was  monotonous  and  bad  and  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  ventilation,  the 
whole  "witches'  brew"  known  as  "old- 
fashioned  winter"  was  a  "holy  terror," 
nearly  doubling  the  summer  death  rate. 
The  cold,  as  the  most  aggressive  and 
disagreeable  feature,  was  blamed  for  the 
whole  of  it.  We  determined  to  be  warm 
and  comfortable  first,  at  whatever  cost 
of  fuel  or  hazard  of  "bugs,"  and  then  to 
set  afterward  what  ventilation  and  pro- 
tection from  infection  we  could. 
j  "Cold  not  dangerous?  Why,  people 
freeze  to  death  every  winter!"  we  used 
to  tell  ourselves,  repeating:  every  historic 
instance,  romantic  legend,  and  old  set- 
tler's story  of  people  being  lost  in  the 
snow  and  frozen  to  death,  never  to  be 
found  until  the  drifts  melted  away  in 
the   spring.     Those   hair-raising   stories 
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In  these  days  of  steam  heat  and  hot  water  enough  for  a  bath  every  night, 
winter   has   lost   half   its   terrors 


were  in  McGuffey's  and  all  the  old 
school  readers,  and  we  could  have  re- 
peated verbatim  the  ghastly  descriptions 
of  the  fatal  drowsiness  and  numbness 
that  would  creep  over  all  our  senses; 
and  we  learned  that  the  only  way  to 
fight  it  off  and  save  our  lives  was  to 
keep  on  staggering  forward,  or  walking 
round  and  round  in  a  circle,  or  thresh- 
ing and  pinching  ourselves. 

But  to  return  to  the  living:  by  all 
means  have  a  fire  in  the  grate  just 
as  soon  as  the  evenings  begin  to  get 
chilly,  and  fire  in  the  furnace  for  an 
hour  or  two  night  and  morning,  when 
the  cold  rains  and  mists  of  fall  and  early 
winter  set  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  house 
dry  and  the  floors  and  walls  warm  and 
cozy.  But  you  can  sweep  your  heads 
clear  of  all  the  old  fairy-tales  about  the 
deadliness  of  cold,  the  dangerousness  of 
a  chill,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of 
"raw"  air.  They  won't  make  the 
slightest  dent  on  you,  unless  carried  to 
ten  times  the  extreme  probable,  or  even 
possible,  under  modern  civilized  condi- 
tions, as  long  as  you  are  well-fed,  well- 
exercised,  and  clean  inside  and  out. 

The  best  way  to  make  the  winter  cold 
not  merely  harmless  but  helpful  is  to  be 
out  in  it  a  whole  lot.  We  really  have 
the  "reverse  English"  on  our  ideas  of  the 
season  for  open-air  life.  In  summer  most 
of  us  get  into  decent  open-air  habits 
of  living,  largely  because  it  is  more  com- 
fortable outdoors  than  it  is  in.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  not  merely  for  summer, 
but  for  the  whole  year  round.  Yet  the 
moment  the  first  cold  snap  comes,  we 
scuttle  under  cover  like  so  many  rabbits 
into  their  burrows,  and  avoid  every 
breath  of  outdoor  air  as  if  it  were  a 
pestilence.  And  when  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence we  promptly  begin  to  "catch 
our  first  colds,"  we  blame  it  all  on  the 
small  amounts  of  raw,  foggy,  October 
or  November  air  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  avoid  swallowing  on  our  peril- 
ous  daily  trips  outside. 


Now  this  is  all  wrong.  In- 
stead of  summer  being  the 
ideal  time  for  enjoyable  life 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
it  is  one  of  the  poorest,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  heat 
in  the  middle  of  the  day:  ^he 
most  enjoyable  and  exhilarat- 
ing time  for  outdoor  life  and 
sports  is  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter.  We  should 
plan  to  keep  on  spending 
just  as  much  time  in  the  open 
air  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber as  we  spent  during  July 
and  August.  Of  course,  we 
shan't  be  able  to  do  as  much 
sitting  still,  and  shall  have 
to  keep  moving  a  little  more 
briskly,  though  just  plain 
sitting  outdoors  with  moder- 
ate wraps  on  in  a  place  rea- 
sonably sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome,  life-giving  sports 
known. 

Make  a  point  of  spending 
at  least  two  hours  a  day  in  the  open 
air,  right  through  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  you  have  solved  at  one  stroke 
two-thirds  of  the  problem  of  hardening 
yourself  against  the  winter's  cold  and 
protecting  yourself  against  its  infec- 
tions. 

The  task  is  not  in  the  least  a  hard 
one,  if  you  forget  your  fears  and  give 
your  mind  to  it.  The  crimson  of  the 
maples  on  the  hills  calls  to  you  like 
bugles  through  the  frosty  air;  for  the 
sportsman  every  kind  of  game  is  afoot 
in  the  copses  or  the  stubbles;  the  smell 
of  "the  wind  on  the  heath"  is  never  so 
alluring  as  now;  there  are  nutting  ex- 
peditions and  apple-gathering  excur- 
sions, and  the  squirrels  and  the  rabbits 
and  the  migratory  birds  to  watch,  and 
the  honking  of  the  wild  geese,  the 
quacking  of  the  mallard,  and  the  trum- 
peting of  the  crane  to  listen  for;  and 
every  valley  and  woodland  and  marsh 
is  full  of  bustle,  excitement,  change, 
and  wonderful  color-contrasts. 

Don't  drape  and  burden  yourself  with 
clothing;  go  right  out  and  enjoy  your- 
self in  the  open  in  tweeds  or  flannels 
or  a  light  sweater,  and  soft,  firm-soled 
shoes,  and  light  felt  hat  or  soft  can. 
Even  if  you  get  caught  in  a  rain,  it 
won't  do  you  any  harm  in  an  outfit  of 
this  description.  Keep  right  on  going 
either  to  the  end  of  your  trip  or  to  the 
nearest  convenient  shelter;  as  long  as 
you  keep  warm  and  moving,  it  will  not 
make  any  difference  how  wet  you  are. 
Only  be  sure  to  get  into  a  warm  place 
or  change  your  wet  things  as  soon  as 
you   stop  walking. 

This  habit  of  life  makes  the  burning 
— and  tickling — question  of  change 
to  winter  flannels  easy  of  solution.  The 
main  thing  about  winter  underwear 
nowadays  is  that  it  should  be  porous 
and  not  too  heavy.  In  an  earlier  day 
it  wasn't  considered  any  good  unless  it 
Continued  on  page  28 


Breeding  Shetlands  in  Canada 

A  Quebec  Farm  Which  Specializes  in  the  Children's  Pony 


THE  breeding  of  ponies  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  children  has  seldom 
been  attempted  in  Canada,  if  ever, 
on  the  sale  scale  as  the  pony  studs  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  breeding  in 
Canada  has  not  been  on  a  set  level.  The 
breeders  never  seemed  to  have  any  de- 
finite idea  of  what  they  were  trying  to 
produce.  A  stallion  was  occasionally 
purchased  and  a  few  brood  mares,  but 
no  efforts  made  to  produce  a  pony  with 
improved  lines  and  few  breeders  kept 
a  close  record  of  the  foals  born.  The 
ponies  were  allowed  to  run  loose  with 
the  result  that  the  stock  was  not  of  the 
pedigreed  class  after  a  few  years. 

At  Mount  Victoria  Pony  Stud,  which  is 
situated  on  the  beautiful  country  estate  on 
the  Ottawa  River,  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Macauley, 
President  of  the  Sun  Life  Assu'rance 
Company  of  Canada,  the  breeding  of 
Shetland  and  Hackney  ponies  is  being 
carried  on  in  a  scientific  business-like 
manner. 

Progressive  methods  have  been  adopted. 
The  ponies  are  sold  with  a  guarantee.  The 
management  of  the  Stud  are  firm  believ- 
ers in  advertising  and  two  of  their  chief 
slogans  are  "Breeders  not  Dealers"  and 
"A  square  deal  to  all."  Full  descriptions 
are  sent  out  to  prospective  buyers  and  an 
extensive  filing  system  is  kept  of  all  let- 
ters, etc.  The  Stud  has  one  price  for 
each  pony.  Most  of  the  ponies  that  are 
fully  broken  are  kept  in  paddocks  and  on 
each  halter  there  is  a  tag  tied,  with  a 
full  description  as  to  age,  etc.,  and  the 
price. 

Although  the  head  of  Canada's  largest 
business  concern,  Mr.  Macauley  finds  time 
to  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  his 
farm. 

Dave  Thompson  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
but  he  has  been  with  Mr.  Macauley  for 
many  years.  He  is  manager  of  the  farm 
proper  and  knows  how  to  raise  crops  and 
profit  too  and  lets  the  pony  herd  feed  on 
rough  fodder,  which  stands  the  farm  at 
practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  manager  of  Mount 
Victoria  Farm,  the  Pony.  Stud  being  con- 
ducted as  an  entirely  separate  concern, 
but  of  course,  on  Mount  Victoria  Farm. 
Certain  parts  of  the  barns  are  set  aside 
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As  stylish  as  any  carriage  horses 

from  the  ponies  during  the  winter,  while 
during  the  summer  months  the  ponies 
graze  on  fields,  following  the  Shorthorn 
cattle.  Shropshire  sheep  and  Yorkshire 
hogs  are  being  bred  on  a  large  scale, 
while  a  herd  of  goats,  headed  by  a  pure 
bred  Angora  do  the  work  of  clearing  the 
bush. 

The  essential  allied  crops  have  been 
produced  on  the  farm  during  the  war  on 
a  large  scale.  Mr.  Macauley's  Clydes- 
dale stallion  "Lord  Aberdeen"  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  improving  the 
breed  of  farmers'  work  horses  for  miles 
around.  In  conjunction  with  the  farm 
the  pony  stud  is  conducted. 

The  Shetlands  are  housed  at  Mount 
Victoria.  The  beauty  of  raising  ponies 
is  the  fact  that  they  don't  eat  any  of  the 
foods  so  necessary  for  our  allies.  In  the 
summer  they  thrive  and  do  well  on  the 
scantiest  of  pastures, — in  fact  they  will 
live  well  on  a  field  that  has  been  eaten 
clean  by  either  cattle  or  horses. 

In  the  winter  they  require  little  or  no 


attention;  they  run  loose  and  eat  the 
roughest  fodder.  Oat  and  pea  straw  is 
all  they  need. 

Mr.  Macauley  is  a  great  believer  in 
selection  and  in  breeding,  not  only  for 
ponies  but  for  cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 
In  the  case  of  the  Shetland  and  Hackney 
ponies  he  has  made  a  most  exhaustive 
study  of  the  breeding  of  all  the  most  fam- 
ous of  the  breeds  raised  in  Scotland  and 
England.  He  can  recall  the  breeding  and 
pedigrees  of  practically  every  Shetland 
of  note.  The  herd  of  Shetlands  at  Mount 
Victoria  is  headed  by  Champion  Silver 
Star  of  Transy,  who  was  imported  by  Mr. 
Macauley  in  1912,  from  Scotland.  Silver 
Star  is  jet  black,  has  a  long  flowing  black 
mane  and  tail,  and  stands  about  36  inches 
high  He  is  a  perfect  little  Shetland  of 
the  true  type.  "Star"  has  all  the  lovable 
disposition  that  has  made  the  Shelties  so 
famous.  A  pure-blooded  Shetland  for  the 
use  of  a  child  cannot  be  excelled.  This 
herd  is  composed  of  blacks  and  piebalds. 
Not  a  pony  leaves  the  Stud  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  broken  to  saddle  and  harness. 
The  management  would  rather  keep  the 
customer  waiting  a  few  weeks  than  send 
a  pony  that  was  not  just  as  they  declare 
it  to  be.  The  breeding  of  ponies  in  Can- 
ada has  a  big  future.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  developed  into  an  industry 
of  large  proportions. 

It  was  in  1912  that  Mr.  Macauley  im- 
ported his  first  Shetland  ponies  to  Can- 
ada, but  long  before  this  date  he  had 
made  a  careful  and  very  close  study  of 
the  breeding  of  Shetland  ponies.  It  was 
therefore,  very  natural  that  during  Mr. 
Macauley's  visit  to  Scotland  in  search  of 
Shetland  ponies  he  looked  for  and  secured 
the  best  possible  pedigreed  ponies  he 
could. 

On  his  estate  there  are  some  of  the 
most  famous  pure  bred  Shetland  ponies 
in  existence  to-day.  The  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  passes  through  part  of  the 
estate  and  passengers  to  Point  Fortune 
and  Ottawa  have  very  often  wondered  to 
whom  the  little  ponies  belonged.  On  the 
slopes  of  Heights  a  herd  of  elk  also  run 
loose,  winter  and  summer,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
Continued  on  page  37 


The    head    of    the    herd — Champion    Silvir    Star    of 
Transay 


Hitched    up    for    double    service.      These    little 
fellows    are    very    strong 


Handling  and  Training  the  Colt 

What  a  horse  is  trained  to  do,  he  will  continue  to  do. 


INHERENTLY  horses,  as  a  class,  are 
docile,  tractable  and  easily  manage- 
able. Viciousness  often  develops  as  a 
result  of  unkind  treatment  and  abuse  dur- 
ing the  early  training  of  the  horse.  As  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  animal  depends 
largely  on  the  habits  which  the  youngster 
forms  during  the  breaking  period  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  the  owner  exert 
every  effort  to  train  the  horse  along  the 
right  lines. 

The  horse  acts  by  memory  and  habit. 
"Usually  what  a  horse  is  trained  to  do  he 
will  continue  to  do  the  remainder  of  his 
life  unless  unforeseen  conditions  prevent. 
It   is   essential   to   get   the    young   colt's 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  break- 
ing period.     The  youngster  must  be  re- 
warded  by   a   pat  or   gentling  when   he 
does  well  what  is  demanded  of  him  while 
he  should  be  punished  when  he  balks  or 
refuses   to   obey.     The   horse    should    be 
made  to  feel  that  he  can  perform  every 
I    task  no  matter  how  stupendous.     This  is 
'   best  accomplished  by  never  overloading 
i   him  the  first  year  or  so  until  he  learns 
how  to  work  and  by  never  asking  of  him 
impossibilities    and   then   punishing  him 
j  because    he    cannot     make     positive    re- 
i    sponses. 

GREAT    PATIENCE    NEEDED 

The     successful     horse    trainer     must 
t   needs  exercise  great  patience,  gentleness 
I.  and  firmness.     He  must  study  the  nature 
I  of  each   animal   in   order  to   accord  the 
|   highstrung,  nervous  animal  very  gentle 
•   treatment    and    the    phlegmatic  dullard 
{■  rather  severe  handling.     Strive  never  to 
lose  your  temper  while  training  the  colt. 
If  you  become  angry,  best  put  the  animal 
in  the  stable  or  paddock  until  the  follow- 
ing day  as,  otherwise,  you  may  seriously 
hamper  the  education  of  the  dumb  brute. 
It  is  advisable  to  break  the  colt  to  lead 
and  accustom  him  to  being  handled  be- 
fore he  is  weaned  and  to  break  him  to 
harness  between  the  age  of  two  and  three 
years.        Colts   should   not   perform    any 
heavy  work  until  they  are  four  years  old 
and  then  should  be  accustomed  to  the  hard 
labor   very   gradually.     Before  breaking 
to  lead,  teach  the  colt  to  stand  when  tied. 
A  famous  horse  trainer  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing system   as  dependable  in   accom- 
plishing this  purpose.     "Put  a  stout  halt- 
er on  the  colt.     Double  a  rope  about  four- 
teen feet  in  length,  placing  the  loop  un- 
der the  horse's  tail  as  a  crupper;  twist  the 
two  ropes  together  three  or  four  times, 
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A  good    way   to   subdue   a   colt 

then  carry  one  rope  forward  on  each 
side  of  the  horse  and  tie  the  ends  to- 
gether in  front  against  the  chest  just 
tight  enough  so  that  it  will  not  drop 
down;  then  run  a  surcingle  loosely  around 
the  horse  behind  the  withers,  tying  into 
it  the  crupper  rope  at  both  sides.  Use 
another  rope  about  twelve  feet  in  length ; 
run  it  through  the  halter  ring,  and  tie 
it  at  the  breast  to  the  rope  that  forms 
the  crupper.  Tie  the  other  end  of  this 
rope  to  a  post  allowing  about  three  feet 
of  slack.  Allow  the  colt  to  stand  for 
about  one  hour  and  at  the  end  of  this 
period  he  will  be  accustomed  to  standing 
tied." 

"While  tied  the  colt  should  be  gentled 
and  accustomed  to  being  handled  on  both 
sides,  on  the  hind  parts,  and  on  the  legs. 
To  accomplish  this,  hold  the  headstall 
in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  pet  and 
rub  the  colt,  first  on  the  neck  and  head, 
then  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  last  on 
the  legs.  To  gentle  the  hind  parts  take 
a  stick  about  four  feet  long,  and  fasten 
a  gunny  sack  securely  around  one  end. 
Allow  the  colt  to  examine  it  with  his  nose 
and  then  rub  him  with  it  all  over  the 
body.  If  he  kicks  at  it,  allow  him  to  ex- 
amine the  stick  again  and  never  hit  him. 
This  should  be  continued  until  the  colt 
will  stand  being  approached  from  either 
side  and  rubbed  all  over.  The  second 
day  the  gentling  should  be  resumed  and 
continued  until  the  animal  has  no  fear 


of  sacks,  blankets  or  noises.  Another 
method  of  gentling  the  colt  is  to  tie  the 
free  end  of  the  halter  rope  to  his  tail  so 
that  he  will  go  around  in  a  circle.  When 
he  gives  in  and  stands  quietly,  he  may  be 
accustomed  to  strange  sights  and  sounds 
and  handled  all  over.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  in  which  to  gain  the  young- 
ster's submission." 

TEACHING    TO    LEAD 

"The  horse  is  now  ready  to  lead.  Un- 
fasten the  tie  rope,  step  away  from  the 
horse  and  tell  him  to  "come"  accompany- 
ing the  order  with  a  pull  on  the  rope.  As 
soon  as  the  horse  advances,  pet  him; 
then  step  forward  and  repeat.  He  will 
soon  learn  to  follow.  When  the  lesson 
is  resumed  the  next  day,  the  crupper 
should  be  put  on  at  first  but  should  be 
discarded  after  a  short  work-out  and  the 
halter  alone  used.  If  the  colt  is  still 
running  with  his  mother  when  broken 
to  lead,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  tie  his 
halter  rope  to  the  mare's  trace  when  she 
is  being  worked.  This  tie  should  be  made 
at  the  union  of  the  backhand  and  the 
trace  and  should  be  short  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  colt  from  getting  in  front  of  the 
team.  Such  a  practice  will  familiarize 
the  colt  with  the  conditions  to  which  he 
will  be  subjected  when  he  is  worked.  To 
break  to  lead  without  crupper  ropes,  use 
a  strong  halter  with  a  lead  rope,  step 
back  about  six  feet  from  the  colt  op- 
posite his  shoulders,  cluck  to  him  and  pull 
on  the  rope.  This  will  force  the  animal 
to  take  a  couple  of  steps;  reward  him  by 
petting;  cross  in  front  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  the  other  side  and  repeat  the  com- 
mand with  a  pull.  Continue  the  lesson 
until  the  colt  follows.  Never  pull  straight 
ahead  on  the  colt  as  he  can  outpull  you  but 
use  strategy  rather  than  force  in  his 
management." 

It  is  also  important  that  the  colt  be 
accustomed  to  having  his  feet  handled  at 
an  early  age  as  then  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  trim  his  hoofs  when  necessary 
and  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  accustom 
him  to  shoeing. 

Improper  care  of  the  colt's  feet  results 
in  the  development  of  knock-knees,  bow- 
legs, pigeon  toes,  cow-hocks,  interfering 
and  paddling  among  horses.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  teach  the  colt  to  stand  on  three 
legs  when  one  hoof  is  lifted  off  the  ground 
for  inspection  or  treatment.  First  lift 
the  near  front  foot  of  the  colt  by  means 
of  a  rope  tied  around  the  pastern   close 
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Arrangement    of    halter    and     ropes    for    breaking 
a    colt    to    stand    tied    and    to    lead 


It  is  as  necessary  to-day,  perhaps 
more  so,  chat  the  colt  be  trained 
properly.  As  this  age  of  mechani- 
cal power  is  coming  in,  the  needs 
of  the  horse  are  not  going  to  pass 
away.  It  is  therefore,  important 
that  men  know  how  to  break  a  colt 
when  horse  training  is  not  as  com- 
mon as  formerly.  Anyone  watch- 
ing the  drivers  of  our  singles  and 
doubles  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
country  roads  and  in  the  fields,  will 
agree  that  most  horses  appear 
to  have  more  sense  than  the  drivers. 
The  author  gives  some  useful  ad- 
vice here  which  can  be  kept  on  re- 
ference. The  illustrations  are  from 
Gay's  book  and  from  government 
bulletins.  — Editor. 


Rigging    for   throwing    a    horse 
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The   take   back 


The   two-hand   grip 


Reins    held    in    left    hand,    right    hand    free    for 
take    back    or    whip 


to  the  hoof.  Grasp  the  rope  near  the 
foot  push  gently  against  the  shoulder, 
gently  lift  the  foot,  which  should  be  gent- 
led and  then  let  down  and  the  process  re- 
peated several  times  before  the  hoof  is 
trimmed. 

An  experienced  horseman  says,  "To 
raise  a  hind  foot,  adjust  the  rope  as  far 
the  front  and  draw  the  foot  forward.  To 
put  a  rope  on  the  hind  foot  of  a  wild 
horse,  tie  up  the  front  foot,  have  an  as- 
sistant hold  his  hand  over  the  eye  on  the 
same  side  as  the  foot  to  be  lifted,  or  take 
the  headstafl  in  one  hand  and  the  tail  in 
the  other,  and  whirl  the  horse  until  he 
becomes  dizzy  as  in  this  condition  he  may 
be  handled  with  safety.  Lift  the  foot 
forward  two  or  three  times  and  gentle 
it,  and  as  soon  as  the  animal  gives  in, 
carry  the  foot  backward  into  a  shoeing 
position  and  trim  the  lioof.  Where  the 
horse  will  not  stand  still  or  kicks,  a  halt- 
er twitch  is  of  great  aid.  The  twitch  is 
easily  applied  and  requires  only  the  halt- 
er and  tie  rope.  Pass  the  rope  over  the 
horse's  head  just  behind  the  ears;  raise 
the  upper  lip  and  put  the  rope  across  the 
gums  above  the  teeth  and  run  the  rope 
through  the  loop  made  by  passing  the 
rope  over  the  horse's  head.  The  rope 
should  be  tight  from  the  halter  ring, 
over  the  head,  under  the  lip,  and  through 
the  loop.  A  few  pulls  on  this  rope  will 
make  the  horse   stand   quietly." 

TEACH    HIM    WHOA 

It  is  less  difficult  to  accustom  the  horse 
to  harness  and  rein  after  he  has  been 
broken  thoroughly  to  lead.  First  break 
the  horse  to  drive  in  harness  and  get  him 
used  to  the  commands  of  "whoa,"  "get 
up,"  and  rein  him  to  the  left  and  right 
and  around  before  attempting  to  hitch 
him  to  any  vehicle.  Use  the  bitting  har- 
ness consisting  of  an  open  bridle  with 
snaffle  bit,  check  and  side  reins  and  sur- 
cingle and  crupper.  Harness  the  colt  in 
this  gear,  leaving  the  side  and  check  reins 
comparatively  loose  and  turn  him  into  a 
small  paddock  for  about  an  hour.  The 
second  day  the  reins  may  be  tightened 
a  little  but  should  not  be  left  on  for  over 
one  hour  while  on  the  third  day  driving 
lines  "nay  be  used.  Have  an  assistant 
lead  the  colt  until  the  animal  gets  used 
to  the  driver  walking  behind  him.  Then 
after  the  assistant  is  dismissed,  drive  the 
colt  for  about  a  half  hour  in  a  quiet  pad- 
dock or  lane  where  he  will  not  see  other 
horses.  This  lesson  should  be  designed 
to  train  the  animal  in  going  forward.  He 
then  should  be  accustomed  to  being  driven 
in  a  circle  and  to  notice  things  on  both 
sides  of  him  so  that  he  will  not  become 
suddenly  frightened  at  them. 

It  is  next  essential  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "whoa"  be  instilled  thoroughly 
into  the  horse's  memory.  Teach  him  that 
"whoa"  means  to  stop  and  this  only.  Give 
a  sharp  pull  on  the  reins  when  you  say 
"whoa"  and  continue  this  until  the  animal 
is  familiar  with  its  meaning  when  the 
pull  of  the  reins  may  be  discontinued.  The 
horse   should  then   be  taught  to  "back" 


when  he  hears  this  word  and  although  it 
is  necessary  to  supplement  the  command 
with  a  pull  of  the  reins  to  begin  with,  the 
ultimate  aim  should  be  to  make  the  animal 
"back"  without  the  use  of  the  reins  when 
he  is  ordered.  When  the  horse  is  used  to 
the  bitting  outfit,  the  work  harness  with 
breeching  should  be  substituted  and  the 
traces  and  breeching  should  be  gradually 
tightened  as  the  animal  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  wearing  them.  Then  the  horse 
is  ready  for  hitching  to  the  wagon  or  cart 
either  single  or  double. 

TO  DRIVE  DOUBLE 
"To  drive  double,  use  a  broken,  gentle 
horse  for  a  team  mate,  preferably  one  that 
the  colt  knows.  Hitch  them  together  and 
drive  around  without  the  wagon,  stop- 
ping, starting  and  backing  the  team  for 
about  one  half  hour.  At  the  next  lesson, 
familiarize  the  colt  with  the  wagon;  lead 
him  up  to  it  and  allow  him  to  smell  it. 
Then  rattle  the  wagon  and  lead  him 
around  it;  lead  the  gentle  horse  to  its 
place  at  the  tongue,  bring  the  colt  up, 
attach  the  lines,  the  neck  yoke  and  lastly 
the  traces.  Hitch  the  two  together.  The 
assistant  should  now  take  the  colt's  lead 
rope.  Drive  a  few  steps  and  stop,  using 
the  brake  to  prevent  the  wagon  from  run- 
ning up  on  the  team.  Let  the  assistant 
pet  the  colt  until  he  quiets  down,  then 
start  again,  going  a  little  further.  As 
soon  as  the  colt  gets  over  his  fear,  drive 
around  in  a  circle  a  few  times.  Stop  oc- 
casionally and  always  quiet  and  gentle 
the  colt.  Circle  in  the  opposite  direction. 
When  the  colt  goes  quietly  the  assistant 
may  get  into  the  wagon.  Have  short  stay 
chain  on  the  older  horse  so  that  if  neces- 
sary he  may  start  the  wagon  alone.  Af- 
ter the  colt  travels  well  a  short  drive  may 
be  taken.  Always  stop  when  the  colt 
shows  fear  of  anything  and  allow  him  to 
examine  and  nose  it;  never  whip  or  rush 


Riding   two-hand   grip,   snaffle   and   curb   reins 
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him  as  otherwise  he  probably  will  develop 
into  a  shying  horse." 

Use  the  whip  intelligently  on  the  horse 
in  order  to  make  him  obedient  and  sub- 
missive to  your  commands.  The  horse 
must  be  taught  to  fear  the  punishment 
which  is  associated  with  disobedience  and 
he  must  appreciate  that  man  is  his  master. 
Never  work  a  colt  after  he  is  tired  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  development  of  an  ob- 
stinate, stubborn  disposition.  Training 
should  always  be  conducted  in  a  quiet,  se- 
cluded spot  away  from  other  horses.  If 
two  men  are  training  a  horse,  they  should 
keep  on  the  same  side  of  him  so  that  his 
attention  will  not  be  divided  by  having  a 
man  on  either  side  of  the  animal.  Never 
approach  a  horse  without  first  gaining 
his  attention  and  always  speak  to  him  be- 
fore entering  the  stall  with  the  animal. 
THROWING  A  HORSE 

Occasionally  it  becomes  necessary  to 
throw  the  horse.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
put  on  a  surcingle  with  a  crupper  with  a 
two  inch  ring  fastened  in  the  top  of  the 
surcingle.  The  surcingle  and  crupper  may 
be  made  from  one  piece  of  rope  fifteen 
feet  long  which  should  be  doubled  at  a- 
bout  one  third  its  length  so  that  a  two- 
inch  ring  may  be  slipped  over  this  doubled 
portion.  Tie  a  knot  in  the  doubled  rope 
to  hold  the  ring.  The  loop  should  be  put 
under  the  horse's  tail  to  act  as  a  crupper 
while  the  ends  of  the  rope  form  a  sur- 
ccingle  which  should  fit  tightly.  When 
the  surcingle  and  crupper  are  adjusted, 
take  a  twenty  or  thirty  foot  rope,  pass 
one  end  through  the  ring  in  the  backhand 
of  the  surcingle  along  the  side  of  the 
horse's  neck  through  the  ring  in  the  halt- 
er, back  to  the  backhand  and  tie;  tie  uj 
the  front  leg  on  the  side  on  which  yoi 
desire  the  horse  to  fall,  the  rope  frori 
the  backhand  to  the  halter  being  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  noseband  of  the  halt- 
er should  be  well  down  on  the  horse's 
nose  and  fit  fairly  tight.  Allow  the  horse 
to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  with 
the  pulley  rope,  draw  his  head  to  one 
side ;  he  will  drop  to  the  knee  that  is  tied 
up  and  may  be  easily  thrown  over  on  his 
side.  When  he  tries  to  get  up  pull  his 
head  to  the  backhand.  If  the  horse  is  a 
kicker  and  the  desire  is  to  treat  his  feet, 
this  may  be  accomplished  readily  after 
the  animal  is  thrown  by  staking  out  his 
feet  while  this  procedure  is  also  necessary 
where  certain  operations  are  to  be  per- 
formed or  other  medical  attention  is 
necessary. 
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Riding     reins    in    one-hand    grip — snaffle    and 
curb   reins 


R.  R.  No.  3,  Paris,  Ont. 
I  regret  not  receiving  your  first  letter 
as  I  don't  wish  to  miss  any  of  the  Far- 
mers' Magazines.  I  am  greatly  interest- 
ed in  the  serial  story  "My  Brave  and 
Gallant  Gentleman,"  and  look  forward 
to  the  coming  of  each  issue.  I  am  enclos- 
ing $2  for  two  years'  subscription. 

Hoping  I  am  not  too  late  for  the  first 
issue  of  this  month. 

I  remain  yours  truly 

Florence  Lambert. 


An  Underground  Tank 

By   Lieut.    C.    W.    Tilbrook 

Who  Wrote  "The  Enemy  Under  the  Earth,"  "Buried  Alive,"  etc. 


BINGY    walked    into    the 
dugout,      soaking      wet. 
"Dirty     night     in     the 
trenches,"  he  growled. 

I  knew  something  must  be 
wrong  with  him.  He  was  not 
smiling. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"That   d d     sniper's    got 

five  men  in  the  last  hour.  You 
can't  get  by  in  Canada  street 
without  crawling  on  your 
stomach  —  and  it's  such  a 
beastly  undignified  way  to  go 
around!" 

I  nodded  in  sympathy.     This 
sniper    was   an   absolute   mys- 
tery.    Somewhere  in  no  man's 
land  he  had  his  nest.     We  had 
been  unable  to  locate  him  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  his   rifle 
was  fitted  with  a  silencer.  We 
had  heard  the  "chug"  of  it  and 
we  knew  that  he  was  not  far  away.  He 
had,    however,    located     us    "good    and 
plenty" — in  one  week  he  had  accounted 
for  11  men  and  now  five  more  in  an  hour. 

It  was  the  wet  season,  January,  and  it 
rained  all  the  time  as  it  can  only  rain  in 
Flanders.  Our  trenches  were  no  longer 
trenches  but  just  a  series  of  mounds  con- 
nected by  sink  holes  The  only  places  that 
were  at  all  inhabitable  were  our  saps. 
We  had  carefully  built  small  dams  with 
sand  bags  round  our  sap  entrances  and 
these  kept  the  water  out.  Also  we  kept 
our  gas  curtains  down.  These  curtains 
were  blankets  on  rollers,  and  could  be 
pulled  up  or  down  at  will,  they  were 
saturated  with  the  vermal  solution  to 
neutralize  the  gas  if  it  came  our  way  and 
prevent  our  galleries  filling  up  with  the 
dreaded  invisible  death.  The  result  of 
these  precautions  was  that  underground 
we  were  dry  and  warm  and  the  envy  of 
the  infantry,  (only  for  our  comfort,  not 
for  our  jobs). 
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INGY  and  I  sat  around  and  discussed 
ways     and     means     of 


The    entrance    to    a    German    "sap"    found    in 
captured     territory 

course  and,  after  the  affair  of  the  dirty 
boots  and  the  bed  had  been  settled,  we 
demanded  to  know  what  had  brought  him 
over. 

"Well,   Old   Top,   you   see  I'm    shy  on 

'  timbers.  Some  rotter  stole  all  my  2  ft.  3  x 

4  ft.  off  the  dump  and  I  didn't  discover  it 

till  to-night.     So  I  want  you  to  let  me 

have  some." 

Bingy  glared.  "Somebody  stole  our 
2  ft.  3  x  4  ft.  last  night.  The  dump  cor- 
poral said  it  was  one  of  your  sergeants 
came  up  with  a  party  and  took  it.  Are 
you  trying  to  rub  it  in?" 

The  Fish  grinned.  "Fact  is,"  he  said, 
"I'm  short  of  rum  and  I  promised  the 
fatigue  party  I'd  get  some.  Could  you 
let  me  have  a  jar?" 

I  saw  it  was  time  for  me  to  join  in  the 
conversation. 

"Nothing  doing!"  I  said,  "abso-bally- 
lutely!  You  swipe  our  sills  and  then 
come  to  us  for  rum  to  reward  your  band. 
Go  home,  Ali  Baba,  go  home  to  your  cave 
and  your  forty  thieves." 

"Well,  what'll  I  do?"  moaned  the  Fish, 


his  hand  stealing  over  towards 
my  cigarettes  again.  "Smoke 
your  own,"  I  suggested. 

So  he  gave  up  his  felonious 
efforts  and  came  around  to  the 
real  object  of  his  visit.  "I'm 
coming  on  duty  here  to- 
morrow," he  announced. 

Bingy  squirmed  and  breathed 
an   audible  "Hell!"   The   Fish 
ignored  the   frank  ejaculation 
and  proceeded  to  enlighten  us 
with  the  latest  news  which  he 
had   discovered    in   the  bowels 
of  the  earth.     "The  tunneling 
companies  are   going  to   move 
out  of  the  salient.     Didn't  you 
hear?       Well.       Just  nursing 
parties  to  be  left  here.     I  sup- 
pose most  of  the  officers  will 
transfer   into    something    else. 
Me,     I'll    go    into    the    tanks 
Ripping  idea,  tanks,  what?" 
We    agreed    and    the    Fish, 
having  passed  on  his  news,  rose  to  depart. 
"Am  I  to  get  that  rum?"  he  asked  in 
a  placating  tone. 
"No." 

"Shylock!"  he  snapped. 
Bingy  called  after  him.  '"Ware 
sniper!"  Then  we  looked  at  each  other 
with  mutual  commiseration  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Fish  was  not  going  to  add 
anything  much  to  the  pleasantness  of  our 
lot.  Gills  was  an  inventor,  one  of  that 
very  numerous  tribe  who  would  win  the 
war  by  some  ingenious  dooflang  and  hope 
to  discover  a  magic  carpet  to  carry  the 
Allied  armies  to  Berlin.  The  army  is 
full  of  them.  With  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing the  Fish  added  to  our  little  circle  we 
could  not  keep  our  minds  from  reverting 
to  the  occasion  when  a  G.  0.  C.  was  in- 
veigled into  inspecting  a  smokeless  stove 
that  Gills'  fertile  mind  had  conceived. 
The  sequel  was  painful,  the  General's 
name  appearing  in  the  next  casualty  list 
— accidentally  and  painfully  burned 
about  the  lower  limbs!  The  Fish  was  not 
a  comfortable  person  to  have  about. 


"getting"  the  mysterious 
sniper.  We  finished  a 
meal  in  the  meantime  and 
were  waiting  for  the  shift 
to  come  off  when  we  re- 
ceived a  visitor  in  the 
form  of  one  Lieut.  Gills, 
commonly  known  as  the 
Fish.  He  was  a  cadaver- 
ous individual  with  a  con- 
tinuous smile  that  revealed 
protuberant  teeth,  half- 
soled  in  gold.  Incidently 
he  was  the  inveterate 
gossip  monger  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  front. 

The  Fish  greeted  us 
with  his  customary  form 
of  salutation,  "God's  rot- 
ten night,  you  chaps!"  and 
sat  down  on  a  bully  beef 
box.  Then  he  elevated  his 
muddy  boots  on  my  bed 
and  helped  himself  to  a 
cigarette  from  a  package 
on  the  table,  absent- 
mindedly  dropping  the 
package  into  his  pocket. 
That  had  to  be  stopped  of 
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The  author  of  these  stories   had   a  thorough  train- 
ing  in    mining   before  going  to   the   front 


WE    turned  in. 
hours     later 
awakened     by     a     sapper 
shaking  my  shoulder. 

"A  sergeant  hit,  sir." 

"Where?" 

"Canada      Street,      sir. 
Sergeant  Wicks." 

I  was  out  of  my  bunk  in 
a  minute. 

After  pulling  on  my 
trench  boots,  I  rushed  up 
the  steps  into  the  front 
line,  the  sapper  just 
ahead  of  me.  We  reached 
a  group  barely  discern- 
ible in  the  darkness, 
gathered  around  two  out- 
stretched forms.  I  was 
very  much  agitated,  for 
since  Wicks  and  I  had  par- 
ticipated together  in  that 
grim  affair  of  the  galleries 
there  had  been  a  close  bond 
of  interest  between  us.  He 
was  just  back  and  a  ser- 
geant, his  promotion  hav- 
ing    been     won     by     his 
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gallantry  in  that  terrible  fight  in  the  dark. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  I  asked.  "He 
shouldn't  have  been  here.  All  our  men 
have  orders  to  travel  underground." 

"That  sniper  got  them  both." 

We  carried  the  two  inanimate  forms 
down  to  my  dugout.  I  attended  to  Wicks. 
It  was  pretty  evident  that  his  time  was 
short.  He  was  bleeding  copiously  from 
several  wounds,  the  worst  being  in  the 
neck.  Wicks  remained  unconscious  while 
I  bound  up  his  wounds.  In  the  meantime 
one  of  the  others  related  how  it  had 
occurred : 

"Three  scouts  went  out  to  see  if 
they  could  locate  that  sniper,  sir.  But 
instead  he  got  'em  all.  Two  were  killed 
outright  and  the  third  one,  this  man  here 
got  shot  in  the  stomach.  It  was  horrible, 
sir.  He  was  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down  and  he  kept  calling  out  to  us  for 
help  for  he  couldn't  crawl  a  yard.  We 
called  for  volunteers  to  go  out 
and  get  him  and  as  Sergeant 
Wicks  was  above  ground  for  a 
breather  he  said  he'd  go.  He 
said  he  knew  this  'ere  salient 
better  than  any  other  bloke  and 
he  couldn't  stick  hearing  the 
poor  beggar  howl  like  that.  So 
he  was  out  of  the  trench  before 
anyone  could  stop  him  and  he 
got  over  to  the  other  one  and 
was  starting  to  bring  him  back. 
The  wounded  man  was  deliri- 
ous I  guess,  sir,  because  he 
kept  calling  out  and  sniper  was 
able  to  follow  each  change  of 
position  and  pepper  them  all 
the  way  back.  He  got  Wicks 
but  not  until  they  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  trench. 
Wicks  got  up  to  his  feet  and 
lifted  his  man  up  and  lowered 
him  over  the  parapet  and  the 
sniper  got  him  in  the  neck." 

As  the  man  finished  his 
story,  Wicks  opened  his  eyes 
and,  seeing  me,  attempted  a 
salute.  It  was  a  feeble  effort, 
falling  off  half  way.  It  was  a 
full  minute  before  I  could 
speak.     Then  I  asked : 

"Comfortable?" 

He  smiled.  "No,  sir.  I 
shan't  be  till  I'm  gone  West. 
I  won't  be  long.  That  bloody  sniper,  sir, 
he's  just  opposite  O'Grady's  walk — sixty 
feet  out.  I  'opes  the  young  'un  'as  got  a 
Blighty  and  not  a  Belgian  Cross.  Can  I 
'ave  a  fag,  sir?" 

I  lit  one  for  him  and  stuck  it  between 
his  lips.  He  pulled  at  it  with  evident 
gratification.  The  other  wounded  man 
here  moaned  loudly  and  Wicks,  with  the 
sense  of  authority  of  his  stripes,  rolled 
his  head  slightly  in  his  direction  and  up- 
braided him.  "Now  then,  me  man,  stop 
makin'  that  noise.  Don't  forget  ye're  in 
officers'  quarters." 

Soon  after  this  the  cigarette  fell  from 
his  lips  and  he  looked  at  me  wistfully. 
"I'm  goin'  now,  sir.  I'd  like  to  'ave — stop- 
ped with  yer — 'elped  yer  to  finish  the  job 
— with  the  bloody  'Uns.     I  'opes  yer  get 

that  b of  a   sniper."     He  gasped 

for  breath.     "Write  my  missus ." 

"We'll  get  that  sniper!"  was  all  I  could 
say  as  they  carried  poor  Wicks  out. 

For  the  rest  of  the  night  I  could  not 
sleep.  At  daybreak  I  got  up  and  made 
my  way  to  the  sap  head  for  some 
of  God's  good  air.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  but  there  was  nothing  of  beauty 
in  what  I  saw-  In  front  of  me  stretched 
the  Armagh  Woods,  just  a  few  blackened 
posts,  mockeries  of  trees.  In  the  valley 
below  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  slate 


colored  mass  of  mud  mounds  and  shell 
holes — various  sized  circular  puddles  of 
stinking  water.  All  around  was  nothing 
but  a  deathly  stillness,  broken  occasion- 
ally by  the  squeaking  of  rats.  It  was  so 
depressing  that  I  felt  like  the  last  man 
alive  in  a  dead  world.  Here  was  an  old 
crumped  dugout  with  its  buried  inmates- 
how  long  would  it  be  before  they  would 
be  churned  up  by  a  shell?  To  my  right 
were  innumerable  sand  bags — our  spoil 
dump,  under  which  were  buried  hundreds, 
friend  and  foe  alike.  I  watched  a  rat 
come  out  from  underneath  a  tin  can,  so 
diseased  that  it  could  hardly  walk.  It 
crept  to  a  brownish,  green  heap  that 
stuck  out  between  some  sandbags  and  be- 
gan to  nibble.  Was  it  a  human  thigh?  I 
turned  away  in  disgust  only  to  be  faced 
by  many  such  sights. 

Overhead  a  solitary  shell  pursued  its 
way  on    to    Valley    Cottages,     (our  ad- 


An    entrance    to   an    underground   system    was   con- 
cealed   in    this    ruin 

vanced  dressing  station)  whining  as  if  in 
protest  at  its  inhuman  work. 

I  re-entered  our  saps,  relieved  at  the 
darkness  and  poor  air.  This,  at  least, 
did  not  smell  of  purification.  We  kept 
the  place  sprayed  with  a  creosote  and 
chloride  of  lime  solution. 

I  made  my  rounds  of  the  works.  All 
was  well — no  sounds.  We  had  big  work- 
ings now  and  it  took  me  two  hours  to  go 
over  the  whole  system.  It  was  more  than 
satisfactory  to  know  that  we  had  beaten 
the  Hun  at  this  game  and  were  monarchs 
of  all  we  surveyed.  Then  I  decided  to  go 
up  to  the  front  line  and  do  a  little  observ- 
ing; I  wanted  to  get  a  line  on  the  sniper. 
So  I  proceeded  to  Canada  St.  opposite 
O'Grady's  Walk.  I  got  a  periscope  from 
one  of  the  infantry  men  and  put  it  up. 
Zimmer!  It  was  out  of  action  in  a  trice. 
Our  friend  in  No  Man's  Land  had  put  a 
bullet  right  through  the  centre  of  it.  So 
that  was  no  good.  But  Wick's  informa- 
tion was  correct  with  regard  to  his  loca- 
tion. 

That  night  we  built  up  the  parapet  at 
this  point  and  strange  to  say  the  Hun  did 
not  fire  a  shot.  We  built  a  cunning  little 
0.  P.  (observation  post)  and  watched. 
But  it  was  no  use;  we  could  not  locate  the 
sniper.     And  still  men  were  being  hit. 

In  due  course  the  Fish  arrived  on  the 


scene,  full  of  his  schemes  and  inventions. 
In  spite  of  them,  he  wasn't  such  a  bad 
fellow.  He  hailed  from  the  Yukon  and 
we  had  that  one-time  famous  land  served 
up  to  us  continuously  from  that  time  on. 
But  he  was  very  handy  and  useful  in  some 
ways.  If  we  wanted  any  supplies  very 
badly,  the  Fish  would  go  out  with  a 
fatigue  party  and  bring  back  what  we 
wanted — and  several  things,  always,  that 
we  did  not  want  and  could  not  possibly 
use.  Trench  mortar  ammunition,  guns, 
anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  he 
would  bring  along.  He  was  like  the  Jack- 
daw of  Rheims.     He  just  had  to  steal. 

I  went  out  on  rest  several  days  after 
his  arrival  and  had  a  talk  with  Major 
Henry.  Since  the  death  of  Sergeant 
Wicks  I  had  been  turning  over  in  my  mind 
a  scheme  for  catching  the  mysterious 
sniper.  If  we  could  not  locate  him  from 
above,  why  not  from  underneath?  This 
plan  I  outlined  to  the  O.C.  and 
he  was  impressed  with  it. 
"Good  scheme,"  he  said.  "When 
you  go  back,  carry  on  with  it." 
Before  proceeding  to  put 
the  plan  into  effect,  however, 
we  were  destined  to  have 
a  still  more  exalted  sanction 
placed  on  the  plan.  Word  came 
up  that  Major  Henry  would  be 
along  with  the  C.  R.  E.  (Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers) and  that  a  general 
clean  up  would  be  advisable. 
We  got  everything  shipshape, 
even  to  the  extent  of  preparing 
to  serve  tea  in  the  dugout  and 
opening  a  box  of  very  special 
biscuits  that  a  lady  friend  had 
sent  us  and  that  we  had  re- 
luctantly held  in  reserve  for 
just  such  an  occasion.  The 
arrival  of  our  distinguished 
visitor  was  heralded  by  a  most 
unusual  commotion  and  a 
storm  of  blasphemous  lan- 
guage. 

"That    was     awful,     Major, 

awful!"    we    heard.      "I    don't 

mind    being    strafed     by      the 

Huns  but  I  object  strongly  to 

taking  a  liqueur  of  mud.       I 

must  have  swallowed  a  quart 

of  the  beastly  stuff!" 

The    sniper    had   nearly    reached    the 

C.  R.  E.      As  soon  as  that  distinguished 

officer  had  reached  Canada  St.  a  shot  had 

taken  away  one  star  and  crown  off  his 

shoulder    strap,    thereby    reducing    him 

from   a  full   colonel   to   a  subaltern  and 

brought    him    down    still    lower    in    the 

mud    through    which    he    had     groveled 

to  our  dugout.     He  was  red  in  the  face 

and  mud  from  head  to  foot  and  pretty 

well  mad  all  through. 

So  I  unfolded  my  plan  to  his  Brasshat- 
ship,  and  he  was  violently  enthusiastic. 
He  authorized  the  immediate  construction 
of  a  gallery  to  a  point  close  enough  below 
that  sniper  to  "blow"  him. 

Otherwise  our  party  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. The  Fish  placed  the  tea  pot 
where  the  General  knocked  it  over  and 
then  made  the  disconcerting  discovery 
that  there  would  be  no  more  water  until 
the  fresh  supply  was  brought  up  at  ni; 
But  the  General  and  the  Major  took  " 
good  part  and  made  a  flank  attack 
capturing  the  box  of  precious  biscuits 
that  we  had  abstained  from  touching  so 
far.  It  resolved  into  a  sort  of  game  be- 
tween them.  They  took  biscuits  altern- 
ately until  finally  the  General  won — the 
box  was  empty.  When  they  had  gone, 
Bingy  looked  ruefully  into  the  empty 
box  and  expressed  an  emphatic  wish  that 
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we  had  held  some  of  the  biscuits  in  re- 
serve. "I'm  afraid,"  said  the  Fish,  re- 
ferring to  the  General,  "that  he  makes  a 
Gawd  of  his  stummick." 

J)  UT  now  it  was  a  case  of  work.  I  un- 
folded my  scheme  in  detail,  which  was 
to  start  a  gallery  at  right  angles  to  our 
first  defensive  and  push  it  forward  on  an 
up  grade.  By  careful  listening  from  this 
gallery  we  could  detect  the  chug  of  the 
sniper's  rifle  and  "tease  a  rabbit's  hole" 
right  under  him. 

We  started  in  that  night  and  were  soon 
working  away  merrily.  Our  system  was 
30  feet  in  depth  and  from  the  map  the 
sniper  was  approximately  66  feet  out 
from  us.  Allowing  the  sniper's  nest  to  be 
six  ft.  in  depth  and  deducting  2  ft.  for 
foundations  this  made  a  grade  in  propor- 
tion of  22  to  66  or  1  in  3.  We  put  in  a 
track  so  that  we  could  evacuate  our  bags 
quickly  on  the  gravity  run. 

The  Fish  was  in  charge  of  the  supplies 
and  materials  and  on  the  third  night  he 
returned  with  a  goodly  stock  of  timbers 
and  sandbags,  not  all  strictly  belonging 
to  us,  but  very  useful  nevertheless.  After 
his  last  trip  he  came  into  the  dugout  with 
something  that  clanged  when  he  dropped 
it. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  I  enquired. 

"Only  a  sniper's  shield,  old  dear,  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful." 

"So  it  will — in  the  right  place.  Now 
take  the  damn  thing  out  of  here!"  was 
my  rejoinder. 

"Oh,  but  be  reasonable  I  thought " 

Here  I  interrupted  him  by  summoning 
the  orderly.  "Take  that  shield  outside 
and  throw  it  on  the  spoil  dump." 

"Yes  sir."  The  orderly  left  with  it  and 
the  Fish  mournfully  watched  the  exist.  I 
did  not  know  then  that  the  said  shield 
was  going  to  prove  a  gift  from  the  gods. 
But  of  that  more  later. 

In  three  days  we  had  fifty-five  ft.  done 
and  I  put  the  listeners  in.  They  reported 
no  sounds.  I  listened  myself  for  five 
hours  during  which  time  the  sniper  was 
reported  to  have  fired  8  shots,  and  all  that 
time  I  heard  absolutely  nothing.  Here 
was  a  poser.  Was  Wick's  information 
wrong  or  had  the  sniper  moved  away?  I 
held  a  conference  with  the  0.  C.  Trenches 
with  the  result  that  we  made  two 
dummies  with  sand  bags  and  put  them 
up  at  the  extremities  of  a  measured  base 
line.  The  bait  took.  The  sniper  fired 
two  shots  which  were  effective  and  we 
noted  the  path  of  each  bullet  by  the  angles 
they  made  on  our  decoys.  On  triangu- 
lating these  directions  I  found  Wick's  in- 
formation to  be  practically  correct.  The 
sniper  was  firing  from  the  exact  spot  he 
had  indicated.  I  decided  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  carry  on. 

TPWO  shifts  after  I  was  making  out  my 
-*-  reports  preparatory  to  resting  when 
the  Fish  rushed  in  to  the  dugout,  and 
cried: 

"Come  at  once,  Tilly!  They've  broken 
in  on  us!" 

I  jumped  off  my  seat  as  if  I  had  been 
shot.  "Where,  man?"  I  asked.  "In  the 
new  gallery,"  he  replied. 

I  snatched  up  my  revolver  and  belt 
and  made  my  way  up  to  the  spot.  I  soon 
found  out  that  the  Hun  apparently  had 
sensed  this  move  of  ours  and  had  run  a 
protective  gallery  in  front  of  the  sniper. 
From  this  they  had  broken  in  on  ours. 
Why  they  had  not  blown  us?  I  discovered 
the  reason  later.  They  had  a  greater 
scheme  on  hand  and  that  was  for  the 
destruction  of  all  our  systems,  the  in- 
genuity of  which  I  will  show  later. 


"Why  didn't  you  rush  him?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"We  had  no  rifles,  sir,  and  he  had.  He 
got  two  of  the  face  men.  The  rest  of  us 
got  away,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  I  walked 
up  to  the  entrance  and  laid  down.  I 
peered  intently  into  the  darkness  but 
could  see  nothing.  I  put  my  hand  around 
and  flashed  on  my  torch.  There  was  a 
deafening  clamor  and  rattle,  my  hand 
felt  as  though  paralysed  and  the  light 
went  out.  A  bullet  had  hit  my  torch,  but 
luckily  my  hand  had  escaped  injury. 
Still  the  rattle  kept  on.  The  timbers 
started  to  splinter  and  little  showers  of 
wood  flew  around.  Fritz  had  wasted  no 
time  for  he  had  a  machine  gun  installed, 
and  had  divided  our  system  in  two.  Now 
we  were  really  "up  against  it." 

We  could  not  bomb  him,  for  the  gallery 
was  sixty  feet  in  depth  and  only  four  feet 
high.  Every  move  we  made  brought  up  a 
hail  of  bullets.  We  were  blocked  out  of 
our  own  gallery. 

BUT  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  About 
midnight  I  was  called  down  to  find 
that  we  had  another  element  to  fight, 
water.  The  wily  Hun  had  installed 
pumps  and  was  draining  his  system  into 
our.  Remember,  our  new  gallery  ran  at 
a  sharp  angle  up  to  within  eight  feet  of 
the  surface — and  the  water  poured  down 
it  in  fetid  streams.  Certainly  they  had 
turned  the  tables  on  us. 

The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  build  a  dam 
of  sand  bags,  caulked  with  blue  clay,  at 
the  sap  head  and  then  get  our  pumps  at 
work.  The  pumps  were  only  small  affairs, 
excellent  enough  for  light  work,  but 
hardly  equal  to  the  additional  strain. 
They  started  to  break  down.  It  was  then 
that  the  Fish  loomed  up  as  a  real  asset. 
"Don't  worry.  I'll  fix  it,"  he  declared. 
And  he  went  out  and  got  another  system 
of  pumps!  Where  we  did  not  ask.  We 
installed  the  double  system  and  man- 
aged to  keep  the  flow  of  water  down. 

All  this  time  the  Hun  was  keeping  up 
intermittent  strafes  with  his  machine 
gun.  In  spite  of  our  work  the  water  was 
slowly  gaining  on  us.  And  such  water! 
Evidently  he  was  draining  off  all  his  sew- 
age.   The  stench  was  abominable. 

THE  idea  that  enabled  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  finally  came  to  us  more  or 
less  by  accident.  Let  us  depict  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  born.  A  dugout, 
six  foot  high  with  two  foot  six  inches  of 
water;  the  lower  bunk  under  water;  three 
very  miserable  officers,  without  any 
cigarettes,  sitting  on  the  upper  bunk 
watching  a  lighted  candle  float  around 
in  a  block  of  wood.  When  the  wood  got 
into  a  current  and  floated  away,  candle 
and  all,  Bingy  tried  to  cheer  us  up  with 
something  about  submarines. 

"I  wish."  I  said,  as  I  shivered  in  my 
soaked  clothing,"  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  an  underground  tank." 

The  Fish  let  a  shout  out  of  him. 
"That's  it,  Old  Top.  The  very  idea!"  He 
jumped  off  the  bunk  into  the  water  and 
we  could  hear  him  splash  his  way  out  to 
the  gallery.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
back  with  an  electric  mine  lamp  and  the 
sniper's  shield  that  I  had  ordered  to  be 
thrown  on  the  dump. 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  tank,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We'll  get  a  trolley  and  put  this 
shield  on  the  front  of  it.  Then  we  can 
push  it  up  the  gallery  and  blow  that  ma- 
chine gun  and  the  whole  crew." 

The  much  abused  Fish  had  struck  a 
real  idea.    We  jumped  at  it. 

A    sniper's    shield    is    made    to    resist 


bullets,  and  it  took  us  two  hours  to 
punch  six  holes  through  the  base 
of  the  half-inch  chrome  steel  of  which 
it  was  constructed.  The  holes  were 
made  at  intervals  of  two  inches.  We 
carried  the  shield  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  new  gallery  which  was  by  now  a 
regular  mill  race.  Our  trolley  was  there, 
badly  battered  but  still  serviceable.  The 
shield  was  soon  attached  to  the  front  and 
reinforced  with  sandbags.  Then  we 
pushed  the  trolley  on  to  the  track.  The 
Huns  heard  us  and  began  to  work  the 
machine  gun  at  once.  The  bullets  rattled 
on  the  shield  like  hail  on  a  tin  roof. 

"Get  a  50-lb.  can  of  ammonal  and  an- 
other trolley,"  I  whispered. 

They  were  brought.  The  final  detail 
that  I  attended  to  was  the  securing  of  two 
small  blocks  of  wood  that  I  put  into  my 
pocket.  Then  I  crawled  on  to  the  second 
trolley  and  ensconced  myself  there  with 
the  can  of  ammonal.  The  Fish,  crouch- 
ing low,  pushed  our  underground  tank 
ahead  of  him  into  the  new  gallery  and 
the  full  range  of  the  enemy  machine  gun. 

It  was  a  strange  journey  that  we  made. 
Our  progress  necessarily  was  slow  for 
the  grade  was  rather  heavy  and  the  Fish 
found  the  weight  of  the  two  trolleys  to  be 
almost  an  overtax.  The  water  rushed 
down  and  past  us  and  swished  around  the 
ankles  of  the  laboring  Fish. 

After  we  had  pushed  up  about  fifteen 
feet  the  enemy,  although  he  could  not  see 
us,  concluded  that  something  was  up  and 
opened  on  us  again  with  the  machine 
gun.  Bullets  whizzed  above  us  and 
around  us  and  played  a  regular  devil's 
tattoo  on  the  shield.  I  crouched  as  flat  as 
nature  would  permit  and  behind  me  the 
Fish  doubled  up  like  a  jackknife.  Through 
the  dim  he  yelled  into  my  ear:  "He's 
trying  to  break  the  world's  record  on  that 
typewriter  of  his."  At  this  point  he  in- 
cautiously raised  his  head  and  immedi- 
ately ducked  down.  "They've  got  the 
range — an  outer  high  up  and  to  the  left." 

I  flashed  on  my  lamp  and  saw  that  the 
tip  of  his  ear  had  been  shaved  off.  It 
was  only  bleeding  slightly,  however,  for 
the  heat  of  the  bullet  had  burnt  the 
wound.    He  pushed  valiantly  on. 

The  vibrations  of  the  bullets  on  the 
shield  were  tremendous.  By  this  time  we 
were  within  about  10  ft.  of  the  gun  a.nd 
I  carefully  lowered  the  can  of  ammonal 
and  pushed  it  under  the  tank.  Then  I 
signalled  the  Fish  to  back  up  five  ft.  We 
were  going  to  use  our  "tank"  as  partial 
"tamping."  I  now  used  the  two  wooden 
wedges,  that  I  had  put  in  my  pocket  be- 
fore starting,  to  block  the  wheels  of  the 
tank.  The  water  from  the  Huns'  works 
was  racing  down  and  surging  round  us  so, 
I  got  out  my  watertight  match  box  and 
lit  the  fuse.  The  Fish  was  already 
seated  on  the  second  trolley  and,  as  I 
gave  the  trolley  a  shove  off  he  yelled: 
"Strike  two!  I'm  hit  in  the  ankle.  Now 
for  the  home  run." 

The  trolley  started  back.  Remember 
we  had  no  shield  to  cover  us  this  time. 
We  raced  down  our  1  in  3  grade,  the  rush- 
ing ater  adding  to  our  speed,  and  the 
bullets  spitting  out  of  the  darkness  all 
around  us  and  miraculously  not  hitting 
us.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
we  had  reached  the  junction  of  our  main 
gallery.  The  trolley  left  the  rails  and 
tipped  up.  The  Fish  disappeared  into  the 
torrent,  I  on  top  of  him.  I  dragged  him 
out  and  pushed  him  about  6  ft.  down  the 
gallery  on  to  the  trolley  which  I  righted. 

There  was  a  muffled  chug  followed 
instantly  by  the  angry  umvh  of  the 
Continued  on  page  33 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HER  "KNIGHT  PROVED  TRUE" 

I  WAS  leaning  idly  against  a  post  on 
my  front  veranda,  watching  the  sun 
dancing  and  scintillating  on  the  sea; 
listening  the  while  to  the  birds  in  the 
woods  behind  me  as  they  quarreled  and 
fought  over  the  choosing  of  their  lady- 
loves for  the  coming  spring. 

I  was  thinking  of  how  the  time  had 
flown  and  of  the  many  things  that  had 
happened  since  first  I  set  foot  in  Golden 
Crescent,  not  so  much   as  a  short  year 

Already  a  month  had  slipped  by  since 
I  had  wished  good-bye  to  little  Rita, — 
happy,  merry,  little,  laughing  Rita— 
and  her  great,  handsome  giant  of  a  hus- 
band, Joe!  holding  the  end  of  the  rope 
ladder  for  them  from  my  rowing  boat 
as  they  clambered  aboard  the  "Siwash 
at  the  start  of  their  six  months'  honey- 
moon trip  of  pleasure  and  sight-seeing. 

What  an  itinerary  that  big,  boyish 
fellow  had  arranged  for  the  sweet  little 
woman  he  had  won!— Vancouver,  Vic- 
toria, Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange- 
les, all  the  big  cities  in  the  States  right 
through  to  New  York,  then  back  again 
over  the  Great  Lakes,  across  the  Western 
Prairies,  up  over  the  Rockies  and  home; 
— home  to  the  pretty  bungalow  that  was 
already  well  on  the  way  toward  comple- 
tion, out  there  on  the  promontory  just  be- 
low their  granddad's  place. 

A  warning  toot  from  the  "Cloochman" 
awoke  me  from  my  reverie.  I  ran  to  my 
small  boat  and  pulled  out  as  she  came 
speeding  into  the  bay. 

There  was  little  cargo,  and  less  mail — 
one  single  letter.  But  what  a  wonder  of 
wonders  that  letter  was!  It  was  for  me, 
and,  oh!  how  my  heart  beat!  It  was  in 
the  handwriting  I  had  seen  only  a  few 
months  before  but  had  learned  to  know 
so  well. 

I  tore  the  envelope  into  pieces  in  my 
haste  to  be  at  the  contents. 

"Dear  George,"  it  ran. 

"Rita  and  Joe  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  ) 
called  to  see  me.  If  you  only  could  see 
the  happiness  of  them,  how  you  would  re- 
joice knowing  that  you  had  brought  it 
all'  about. 

"Every  day  from  now  look  for  me  at 
the  little  cottage  across  the  rustic  bridge; 
for  some  day  I  shall  be  there.  Golden 
Crescent  is  ever  in  my  thoughts. 

"Good-bye  for  the  present,  my  brave 
and  very  gallant  gentleman. 

"Mary." 

In  my  little  rowing  boat,  out  there  in 
the  bay,  I  cried  to  God  in  thankfulness 
for  all  his  goodness. 

Every  day  I  looked  across  to  Mary's 
bungalow,  wondering  if  this  would  be  the 
day. 

I  was  loth  to  sleep,  lest  she  should  ar- 
rive without  my  knowing  of  it.  I  could 
hardly  bear  to  leave  home  for  even  an 
hour,  in  case  she  should  come  when  I  was 
away.     And  yet, — so  it  happened. 

Late  one  afternoon,  I  was  standing  on 
Clark's  veranda,  chatting  with  Margaret 
over  a  letter  that  had  arrived  from  Rita, 
when  I  noticed  a  fast-moving  launch 
dart  into  the  Bay  full  speed,  straight  for 


my  landing,  lower  a  dinghy,  land  some 
people,  then  turn  and  speed  out  again  al- 
most before  my  brain  could  grasp  the 
full  purport. 

I  dashed  suddenly  away  from  my  old 
lady  friend  without  so  much  as  a  word 
of  explanation.  I  tumbled  into  my  boat 
and  rowed  furiously  for  home. 

How  I  railed  at  that  long  half-hour. 
To  think  of  it, — Mary  in  Golden  Crescent 
half-an-hour  and  I  had  not  yet  spoken  to 
her! 

I  jumped  ashore  at  last,  ran  up  the 
rocks  and  into  her  house  without  cere- 
mony. 

"Mary, — Mary, — Mary!"  I  cried  brok- 
enly, "Mary, — Mary!" 

Gently  and  shyly,  but  smiling  in  her 
gladness,  she  freed  herself  from  my  en- 
folding arms. 

"George, — sit  down  dear.  I  have  much 
to  tell  you  before — before — 'r 

A  blush  spread  over  her  cheeks  and  she 
turned  away  in  embarrassment. 

"Before  what,  Mary?  I  craved. 

"Before 1  can  listen  to  you." 

"George,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart. 
I  have  always  loved  you, — I  could  not 
help  myself.  That,  I  think,  is  why  I 
quarreled  with  you  so, — at  first.  But  I 
was  afraid  that  my  loving  would  avail 
me  little  and  would  probably  cause  you 
pain,  for  I  was  pledged  to  marry  a  man  I 
did  not  love,  and  because  of  that  pledge 
I  was  not  free  to  give  my  love  to  any 
other  man.  George! — that  man  is  dead 
now.  He  died  a  month  ago  in  a  street 
riot  with  some  natives  in  Cairo. 

"All  his  sins  are  covered  up  with 
him,"  she  sighed,  "and,  after  all,  maybe 
Harry  Brammerton  was  not " 

"Harry  Brammerton!  I  cried,  spring- 
ing up  in  a  tremble  of  excitement.       My 

God !     Oh,  my  God !     I  thought 1 ■ 

I  understood 1 1  oh,  God!" 

I  clutched  at  the  table  for  support  as 
the  awful  truth  began  to  dawn  on  me. 

Mary  rose  in  alarm. 

"Why?        What   it   it?     What   have   I 
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SYNOPSIS 

preceding  chapters  George  Bram- 
tells  of  the  approaching  visit 
to  his  home  of  Lady  Rosemary  Granton  on 
the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  her 
betrothal  to  his  eldest  brother  Harry,  heir 
to   the    Earldom    of   Brammerton. 

George  learns  that  Harry  is  responsible 
for  the  betrayal  of  a  young  village  girl 
and  has  a  serious  quarrel  with  him  which 
results  in  their  fighting.  Harry  is  wounded 
and   the    Earl   banishes    George   from   home. 

George  emigrates  to  Canada  under  the 
name  of  George  Bremmer  and  arriving  in 
Vancouver  secures  a  position  to  manage 
some  property  and  a  store  at  Golden  Cres- 
cent  Bay. 

Shortly  afterwards  two  ladies,  Mary 
Grant  and  an  elderly  companion,  arrive 
to  spend  the  summer  at  a  house  on  some 
adjoining  property.  George  rescues  Mary 
from  drowning  and  their  acquaintance 
ripens  into  friendship,  and  from  friend- 
ship   into    love. 

On  returning  one  day  to  his  bungalow 
George  finds  a  note  from  Mary  saying  she 
is  going  away,  that  Golden  Crescent  will 
always  be  in  her  thoughts  and  that  she 
may  return  some  day  but  George  is  to 
make   no   attempt   to   find   her. 


said? 
I  tell 
him?- 


George — didn't  you  know?   Didn't 
you  before?     You  have  heard  of 
-you — are    acquainted    with    him, 
Viscount  Harry  Brammerton " 

"Oh!  Mary,  Mary,"  I  cried  huskily, 
"Please — please  do  not  go  on.     It  is  more 

than  I  can  bear  now 1  didn't  know.  I 

— I  am  that  man's  brother.     I  am  George 
Brammerton." 

"You You!"  she  whispered.       And 

that  was  all. 

Thus  we  stood,  stricken,  speechless,  un- 
der the  cloud  of  the  unexpected,  the  al- 
most impossible,  that  had  come  upon  us. 

Yet  Mary,  or  rather  Rosemary,  was  the 
first  to  regain  her  composure.  Kindly, 
sweetly,  she  came  over  to  me  and  placed 
her  hands  on  my  shoulders.  Her  brown 
eyes  were  wells  of  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness. 

"George,  we  each  must  fight  this  out 
alone.  Come  back  to  me  in  the  morning. 
I  shall  be  waiting  for  you  then." 

And  I  left  her. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  morning 
would  never  come. 

Unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  my 
thoughts  longer  amid  the  confines  of  my 
rooms,  I  went  out  at  last  into  the  moon- 
light, to  wait  the  coming  of  the  dawn. 

As  I  stood  out  on  the  cliffs  where  old 
Jake  Meaghan  so  often  used  to  sit  listen- 
ing to  Mary's  music  she  came  to  me, 
fairylike,  white-robed,  all  tenderness,  all 
softness  and  palpitating  womanliness. 

"George,  my  George,"  she  whispered, 
"Neither  could  I  wait  till  morning.  And 
why  should  we  wait,  when  my  father's 
and  your  father's  pledge,  the  vow  they 
made  for  you  and  for  me, — although  we 
have  not  known  it  till  now — need  not  be 
broken  after  all?" 

I  caught  her  up  and  kissed  her  lips, 
her  eyes,  her  hair,  again  and  again,  un- 
til she  gasped,  thinking  I  should  never 
cease. 

With  our  arms  around  each  other,  we 
waited  on  the  cliffs  for  the  sunrise.  We 
watched  it  come  up  in  all  its  rosy  lovli- 
ness,  paling  the  dying  moon  and  setting 
the  waters  of  the  Bay  ablaze. 

"And  we  must  leave  all  this,  my  Lady 
Rosemary?"  I  said,  with  a  sigh  of  regret. 

"For  a  time, — yes!  But  not  altogeth- 
er, George!  not  always;  for  the  little 
bungalow  behind  us  is  mine  now, — ours; 
a  gift  last  Christmas  to  me  from  my 
father's  dear  American  friend,  my  friend, 
Colonel  Sol  Dorry,  with  whom  in  Wyom- 
ing, I  spent  the  happiest  of  all  my  girl- 
hood days." 

"Mary, — Rosemary,"  I  exclaimed,  as  an 
unsatisfied  little  thought  kept  recurring 
to  me,  refusing  to  be  set  aside  even  in 
the  midst  of  our  great  happiness,  "there 
is  a  little  maid  (in  the  North  Countree) 
in  whom  I  am  deeply  interested.  The  last 
I  heard  of  her,  she  had  been  jilted  by  her 
lover.     Didn't  he  ever  come  back  to  her?" 

Rosemary  laughed. 

"It  is  getting  near  to  breakfast-time; 
so,  if  George,  Earl  of  Brammerton  and 
Hazelmere,  storekeeper  at  Golden  Cres- 
cent, runs  over  home  and  listens  very  at- 
tentively while  he  is  burning  his  porridge 
and  boiling  his  tea, — he  may  hear  of  what 
happened  to  that  sweet  little  maid. 

And,  sure  enough,  as  I  stood,  with  my 
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The  Dominion  of  Canada 

GUARANTEES 

BOTH  YOUR  MONEY  AND  YOUR  INTEREST 


1.  A  Victory  Loan  Bond  is  the  official 
Ottawa  Government  document  ac- 
knowledging your  loan  to  Canada  of 
$50,  or  $100  or  $500  or  $1,000  (or  any 
multiple  of  those  amounts)  for  five 
or  fifteen  years  according  to  which 
form  of  Bond  you  buy  (the  Five-Year 
Bond  means  your  principal  will  be 
paid  back  to  you  on  Nov.  1st,  1923, 
whilst  by  the  Fifteen-Year  Bond  your 
principal  is  paid  back  Nov.  1st,  1933). 

2.  Meanwhile  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5%  per  cent,  twice  a  year,  May  1st 
and  Nov.  1st.  At  this  compound  in- 
terest $100  becomes  $200  in   14  years. 

3.  These  $50,  or  $100,  or  $500  or  $1,000 
Victory  Bonds  will  certainly  increase 
to  more  than  their  face  value  after 
the  war  because  the  demand  for 
money  then  will  not  be  so  great  as  it 
is  now  and   consequently   the   general 


prevailing  rates  of  interest  will  likely 
be  lower  than  the  GUARANTEED  5Y2% 
paid  on  your  Victory  Bonds.  (United 
States  war  bonds  which  only  pay  3%% 
are  already  selling  at  a  premium  over 
their  face   values.) 

4.  Victory  Bonds  are  the  "Best  Secu- 
rity in  the  World"  because  they  are 
backed  by  the  faith  and  honor  of  the 
whole  Dominion  of  Canada  and  BY 
THE  ENTIRE  TAXING  POWER  OF 
THE    WHOLE    DOMINION. 

5.  No  Dominion  taxes  of  any  kind 
(like  Income  Tax,  for  example)  will 
ever  be  collected  on  the  Victory  Bond 
part  of  your  estate.  They  are  guar- 
anteed free  from  taxation.  This  fact 
enhances   their  value   as  a  security. 

6.  Should  you  desire  to  do  so  you  can 
either  sell  your  Victory  Bonds  or  bor- 
row money  on  them  at  any  minute, 
any    time,    anywhere,    via    any    bank, 


trust  company  Or  reliable  bond  dealer. 
You  can  own  no  better  form  of  secu- 
rity. 

7.  The  money  subscribed  for  Victory 
Bonds  will  be  USED  FOR  WINNING 
THE  WAR  PURPOSES  ONLY  and 
WILL  BE  SPENT  WHOLLY  IN  CAN- 
ADA. Great  Britain  buys  our  wheat 
and  other  grains  and  foodstuffs,  our 
lumber,  our  ammunition,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things.  Canada  gives  her 
these  war  needs  on  credit — that  is, 
agrees  to  temporarily  advance  the  cost 
of  these  large  purchases  in  Canada. 
And  to  raise  the  money  Canada  issues 
and  offers  to  you  Victory  Bonds.  The 
farmers,  the  merchants,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  workers  are  thereby  paid 
in  cash  and  the  wheels  of  commerce 
keep  revolving.  These  wheels  would 
quickly  stop  if  our  Canadian  people 
failed  to  buy  Victory  Bonds. 


This    Page  Answers  Your  Questions 

about  the  1918  VICTORY  BONDS-Buy  SCan 


8.  This  is  the  flood  of  cash  which 
poured  in  to  Canada's  farms  for  their 
exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  for:  — 

Butter $2,000,000 

Cheese 36,602,000 

Eggs    2,271,000 

Oats 37,644,000 

Wheat 366.341,000 

Flour 95,896,000 

Meats 76,729,000 

Vegetables 19,034,000 

Over  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  mil- 
lion dollars  for  exported  farm  pro- 
ducts alone! 

And  the  workers  of  Canada  also  shar- 
ed greatly  in  Canada's  export  trade. 
For  their  products  there  was  distrib- 
uted in   Canada,  during  the  year:  — 


Munitions $450,000,000 

Metals 92,083,000 

Vehicles 22,776,000 

Wood    Pulp    and 

Paper   59,599,000 

These  huge  sums  were  spent  in  Can- 
ada by  the  Allies. 

9.  You  can  Pay  Cash  in  Full  for  your 
Victory  Bonds  or  Buy  them  by  Instal- 
ments. Paying  cash  in  full  at  time 
of  your  application  you  pay  at  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  without  interest; 
or  on  any  instalment  date  thereafter, 
together  with  accrued  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5%  per  cent,  per  annum. 

When  Buying  Victory  Bonds  by  In- 
stalments— Take  a  $1,000  Bond  for 
example.      You    pay    $100    on    applica- 


tion, $200  on  Dec.  6th,  1918,  $200  on 
Jan.  6th,  1919,  $200  on  Feb.  6th,  1919, 
and  $311.60  on  March  6th,  1919— then 
that  $1,000  bond  is  yours,  FULLY 
PAID. 

(Note.— The  last  payment  of  $311.60 
covers  30  per  cent,  balance  of  principal 
and  $11.60  representing  acrued  inter- 
est at  5%  per  cent,  from  November 
1st  to  due  dates  of  the  respective 
instalments.) 

10.  The    Way   to    Buy    Your    Bonds.— 

Fill  out  the  proper  Application  Form 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
as  brought  you  by  your  Victory  Loan 
canvasser,  or  vour  bank — do  that  be- 
tween Oct.  28th  and  Nov.  16th,  1918, 
and  give  that  "filled-in"  form  to  your 
canvasser   or  bank. 
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THE  Iver  Johnson  is  the  recognized 
family  revolver.  It  is  the  ideal 
weapon  for  home  defense,  because  it 
is  completely  safe. 

Nothing — no  accident  of  any  kind- 
will  make  it  discharge  except  an  inten- 
tional pull  on  the  trigger  'way  back; 
you  can  even  "Hammerthe  Hammer." 

There  are  Iver  Johnsons  to  meet  all 
needs;  standard  calibers,  Hammer  and 
Hammerless  models,  Regular,  "West- 
ern" Walnut  and  "Perfect"  Rubber 
grips. 

Write  for  interesting  Free  Booklets 

Mention  the  ones  you  want:  A — "Firearms" 

(shotguns  and   revolvers);   B — "Bicycles"; 

C — "Motorcycles." 

Iver  Johnson  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 

347  River  Street.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99  Chambers  Street  717  Market  Street 

New  York  San  Francisco 


Food  Will  Win 
The  War 


Serve  your  country  and  yourself 
by  raising  FOOD  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Western  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  makes 
it  easy  for  you  to  begin.  Lands 
$11  to  $30  an  acre;  irrigated 
land  up  to  $50;  20  years  to  pay. 
Loan  to  assist  settlers  on  irri- 
gated lands.  Get  full  particu- 
lars and  free  illustrated  litera- 
ture from 

G.  D.  MUDDIMAN, 

Land  Agent,  C.P.R., 

Montreal,  P.Q. 
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sleeves  rolled  up,  stirring  oatmeal  and 
water  that  threatened  every  minute  to 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  there 
came  through  my  open  window  the  sounds 
of  the  bewitching  voice  of  Rosemary, — my 
own,  my  charming  lady  Rosemary. 

"A  maid  there  is  in  the  North  Countree; 

"A  coy  little,  glad  little  maid  is  she. 
"Her  cheeks  are  aglow  with  a  rosy  hue, 
"For  her  knight  proved  true,  as  good 
knights  should  be. 
"And,  day  by  day,  as  their  vows  renew, 
"Her    spinning    wheel    purrs  and    the 
threads  weave  through; 

"It  purrs it  purrs, it  purrs  and  the 

threads  weave  through." 

THE   END 


HARDENING   UP  FOR  THE  WINTER 

Continued  fro?n  page  19 

was  thick  and  hot  and  tickly,  and  the 
more  it  tickled  the  more  good  it  did 
you — by  stimulating  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  skin.  Now  we  know  that 
the  morning  bath  and  the  evening  walk 
are  worth  twenty  times  as  much  in 
keeping  the  skin  warm  and  well  sup- 
plied with  blood  as  any  flannel  or  wool- 
en underwear  ever  invented;  and  if  the 
skin  is  warm,  you'll  be  warm.  There  is 
no  warmth,  of  course,  in  even  the  thick- 
est and  scratchiest  of  underwear  itself, 
although  some  red  flannel  does  look  as 
if  it  would  raise  the  mercury  in  a  ther- 
mometer to  summer  heat  if  you  wrapped 
it  around  the  bulb.  The  warmth  is  all 
in  you,  and  all  your  clothing  does  is  t"> 
keep  it  in  and  prevent  it  from  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind. 

As  the  best  non-conductor  of  heat  is 
air,  the  warmth  of  a  fabric  depends 
upon  its  thickness  and  porousness,  that 
is:  on  the  amount  of  air  it  holds  in  its 
mesh.  If  you  can  get  this  spongy, 
meshy,  air-holding  effect  with  cotton  or 
linen,  then  they  are  just  as  "warm"  as 
woolen.  As  this  air-sponge  effect  can 
readily  be  secured  by  a  dozen  different 
meshes,  networks,  and  knitted-weaves  of 
cotton,  linen,  or  silk — which  possess  the 
great  additional  advantage  that  they  are 
not  irritating  to  the  skin,  do  not  retain 
the  perspiration,  and  are  much  more 
easily  washed  and  kept  clean — cotton 
and  linen  are  practically  supplanting 
wool  for  underwear,  except  for  certain 
susceptible  individuals  or  under  condi- 
tions of  extreme  exposure.  Hence,  if 
you  change  some  time  in  late  Septem- 
ber or  early  October  from  your  short- 
length  summer  underwear  to  full-length 
garments  of  some  medium-weight  knit- 
ted or  meshy  weave  of  cotton  or  linen, 
you  will  pass  through  this  formerly 
most  uncomfortable  annual  "reverse 
molt"  without  a  single  discomfort — and 
almost  without  noticing  it.  If  you  like 
to  change  again  to  a  somewhat  heavier 
weight  of  net  or  mesh  in  December  or, 
better  still,  to  put  on  a  second  suit  on 
extra  cold  days  or  when  you  are  going 
to  be  out  much  in  the  open — because 
two  light  suits  entangle  much  more  air 
in  their  meshes  than  one  heavy  one — 
you  can  do  so.  Under  modern  condi- 
tions, with  houses  that  are  warm  and 
dry  from  cellar  to  garret,  there  is  no 
further  need  for  those  heavy,  feltlike, 
thick-as-a-board  winter  flannels  which 
formerly  were  necessary  under  rural 
conditions.  When  you  are  indoors,  you 
are  warm,  and  when  you  are  outdoors, 
you  can  keep  warm  by  exercise,  with  the 
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assistance  of  a  sweater  or  a  light  over- 
coat, very  much  more  comfortably  and 
wholesomely  than  by  mummifying  your- 
self with  heavy'  clothing. 

Besides,  you  must  never  forget  that 
everybody  all  the  year  round  ought  to 
get  at  least  one  good  sweat — excuse  mo, 
gentle  perspiration — a  day  in  order  to 
keep  in  health.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant for  both  health  and  comfort 
that  your  underwear  should  be  porous 
enough  and  thin  enough  to  let  that 
perspiration  go  right  straight  through 
it  and  evaporate,  and  to  allow  the  skin 
to  dry  quickly.  Though  the  skin  should 
be  washed  often,  it  should  always  be 
dry;  and  garments  which  keep  it  sticky, 
clammy,  and  moist  promote  skin-dis- 
eases of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  the  kind  of 
chills  that  lead  to  rheumatism  and  neu- 
ritis. 

Most  parasitic  diseases  of  the  human 
skin  require  a  moist,  softened,  or  chafed 
surface  to  work  on  in  order  to  invade 
it,  and  nothing  provides  this  better 
than  half-dried  sweat,  either  on  the 
body  or  on  the  feet.  It  is  always  a  good 
fault  to  have  our  clothing  a  little  too 
light  and  too  porous  rather  than  too 
heavy  and  too  thick,  especially  shoes. 

This  particularly  applies  to  the  little 
ones.  Let  them  go  right  on  playing  in 
the  open  air  and  living  outdoors  in  Oc- 
tober and  at  least  part  of  November, 
except  only  when  it  is  raining.  Pull  on 
a  light  jersey  or  soft,  knitted  wool  coat 
over  their  other  things,  and  leggings  or 
long,  loose  stockings  below.  Youngsters 
are  such  splendid  little  steam-heaters 
that  they  will  keep  themselves  warm, 
defy  the  weather,  and  grow  fat  and 
rosy  and  sturdy.  Don't  be  too  fussy 
about  keeping  them  from  getting  wet 
occasionally  and  muddy  often.  They  will 
suffer  no  harm  at  all,  if  they  are 
brought  into  a  warm  room  and  given 
a  change  of  clothing  as  soon  as  they 
stop  playing;  and  if  they  are  in  a  good, 
hardy,  open-air  condition,  neither  rain 
nor  snow  will  have  much  more  effect 
upon  them  than  on  so  many  young 
ducks. 

FIGHT  against  the  house-habit  just 
as  hard  and  persistently  as  you  can, 
and  when  you  do  go  indoors,  take  as 
much  of  the  outdoors  in  with  you  as 
possible.  Remember  Florence  Night- 
ingale's rule,  "windows  were  made  to 
open,"  and  make  a  habit  of  living  up 
to  it  in  every  room  in  the  house,  par- 
ticularly in  the  bedrooms,  sitting-rooms, 
and  kitchen.  Don't  be  afraid  of  an  oc- 
casional chilly  feeling  or  a  draft:  it  will 
do  you  twice  as  much  good  as  it  will 
harm,  indoors.  If  you  just  keep  the 
floors  and  the  walls  warm  with  steam, 
or  furnace-heat,  it  is  astonishing  in  how 
much  lower  a  temperature  you  can  live; 
not  only  with  comfort,  but  with  benefit 
to  your  health,  than  that  which  at  one 
time  we  used  to  make  the  standard 
temperature  for  our  houses.  You  can 
be  comfortable  with  the  mercury  as  low 
as  sixty-five  or  even  sixty  degrees, 
especialiy  if  you  are  working  at  any- 
thing. 

There  is  a  double  reason  why  we 
should  keep  up  the  outdoor  life  and 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  indoor 
life  in  fall  and  winter  as  much  as  pos- 
sible: First,  because  this  habit  of  living 
keeps  us  vigorous,  healthy,  and  com- 
fortable, improves  our  appetites,  our 
sleep,  and  our  working-powers,  and 
raises  our  resistance  to  the  diseases  of 
winter    to    the     highest     possible    pitch. 
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Second,  because  every  step  that  we  take 
toward  the  open-air  and  fresh-air  life 
leads  us  that  much  farther  away  from 
the  danger  of  attack  by  "bugs."  Very, 
very  few  diseases  indeed  are  ever  caught 
in  the  open  air,  or  even  in  well-ventil- 
ated rooms.  The  real  reason  why  we 
begin  to  cough,  sneeze,  bark,  and  get 
hoarse  and  croupy  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  is  that  we  begin  to  shut  the 
windows  and  herd  ourselves  with  others 
in  regular  greenhouses  for  germs.  The 
result  is  that  some  unfortunate  sniffler 
who  has  a  "hangover"  from  some  long- 
past  cold,  or  a  chronic  catarrh,  starts 
the  ball  rolling  until  everybody  in  the 
school,  or  the  office,  or  the  factory  has 
had  it,  or  proved  himself  immune.  The 
only  part  which  the  cold  weather  has 
played  is  to  drive  us  indoors,  shut  the 
windows  on  us,  and  let  us  steam  and 
stew  in  our  own  breaths. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  this  first 
crop  of  colds  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  these  October  and  November 
outbreaks  of  sneezing  and  nose-blowing, 
are  usually  rather  mild  in  character  and 
slight  in  their  results.  Though  they 
cause  a  great  deal  of  discomfort 
by  their  headaches,  stuffed-up  noses, 
and  raw  throats,  they  don't  very  often 
"go  down  into  the  bronchial  tubes,"  or 
settle  in  the  joints,  or  develop  into 
pneumonia.  For  a  long  time  this  rather 
puzzled  us,  because  if  "bugs  is  bugs," 
they  ought  to  produce  about  the  same 
amount  of  effect  upon  the  average  hu- 
man victim  at  one  time  of  year  as  at 
another.  Moreover,  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  we 
got  any  fresh  supply  of  germs  or  spe- 
cial importations  of  more  dangerous 
sorts  during  the  winter  or  even  toward 
spring  when  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  began  to  set  in. 
Some  years  ago  we  discovered  one 
thing  which  accounts  in  part  for  this 
curious  fact:  as  the  weather  grows 
colder  and  the  snow  and  slush  under 
foot  become  deeper,  we  shut  ourselves 
more  and  more  of  the  time  indoors,  bat- 
ten down  the  windows  tighter,  fire  up 
stoves  and  furnaces  hotter,  and  steadily 
lose  vigor  and  health  and  resisting- 
power.  So  an  infection  that  would  have 
had  little  effect  in  the  fall  may  get  a 
serious  and  even  fatal  hold  on  us  in 
January   or   February. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference,  and  it  was 
only  recently  that  we  discovered, 
through  some  very  interesting  tests 
upon  animals,  that  many  of  the  disease- 
germs,  particularly  those  which  are 
most  numerous  and  actiye  in  the  winter- 
time, require  hatching  and  rehearsing, 
as  it  were,  in  our  own  bodies  for  weeks 
or  months  before  they  can  gain  strength 
and  ability  to  attack  our  internal  or 
deeper  organs,  such  as  our  hearts,  lungs, 
stomachs,  and  joints.  The  regions  most 
frequently  used  for  this  vicious  incuba- 
tion-process were  found  to  be  the  ton- 
sils, gums,  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
nose.  Comparatively  mild  and  harmless 
organisms  (streptococci),  after  five  or 
six  weeks'  hatching  in  the  tonsils,  can 
grow  virulent  and  dangerous  enough  to 
produce  appendicitis,  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach, pneumonia,   or  rheumatism. 

Hence  it  is  of  greater  importance  in 
the  fall  than  at  any  other  time  to  fight 
off  the  house-habit  as  hard  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  to  keep  ourselves  strong,  vig- 
orous, and  resistant  all  through  the  win- 
ter, and  to  avoid  by  every  means  in  our 
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Grind  Feed 
Saw  Wood 
Pump  Water 
Run  Separator, 
Churn  or  Wash- 
ing Machine 


Let  the 

Alpha"  Gas  Engine 

do  your  work 

AN  ALPHA  Engine  is  a  big  help  on  the  farm  these  days  when 
labor  is  so  hard  to  get.      It's  so  reliable,  too.      Always  on  the  job. 
Naver  quits.     Never  gets  laid  up.     Never  takes  a  vacation.     You  can 
always  depend  on  an  "Alpha." 

Thousands  of  Canadian  engine- owners  swear  by  the  ALPHA 
because  they  have  found  that  it  can  be  depended  on  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions.  It  is  sturdily  built.  It  is  simple  in  construction.  It 
is  powerful.  It  runs  on  either  gasoline  or  kerosene  and  develops  its  full 
published  horse  power  on  a  minimum  amount  of  either.  If  you  want  an 
engine  that  you  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with,  put  your  money 
into  an  ALPHA. 

Ask    for    catalogue,  prices    and    complete    information.       Made    in    twelve 

sizes,  1,L£   to   28    H.  P.      Each    furnished    in    stationary,    semi-portable    or 

portable  style,  and  with  hopper  or  tank-cooled  cylinder. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  DAIRY  SUPPLIES  IN  CANADA. 
Sole  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  famous  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
and  Ideal  Green  F^ed  Silos.  Alpha  Gas  Engines,  Alpha  Churns  and 
Butter  workers.        Catalogues  of   any    of    our    lines    mailed    upon    request. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES    THE   WORLD    OVER 


When  you  see  this  Sign 
in  your  dealer's  window 

It  means  that  he  has  something 
exceptionally  good  in    overalls. 

Buy  the  Star"  Brand  once 
and  you'll  be  so  pleased  with 
the  value  that  you' 11  buy  it  again 
and  again. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us 

The  J.  B.  Goodhue  Co.,  Limited 

Rock  Island,   Quebec 


Montreal: 

211  Drummond  Bldg. 


Ottawa: 

76  O'Connor  St. 
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Tor  Christmas 

A  GIFT  OF  A 

Waltham  Watch 

There  are  several  Waltham  models  that  are  particularly 
suitable  for  gift  purposes,  where  the  desire  is  to  make  a 
really  memorable  presentation.  The  Ladies'  Convert- 
able  Bracelet  watch  illustrated  above  is  one.  This  dainty 
little  watch  has  the  "disappearing  eye,"  an  exclusive 
Waltham  feature,  enabling  the  watch  to  be  worn  on  chain, 
brooch  or  wrist,  in  any  way  that  fashion  may  dictate. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  also  the  Waltham  "Colonial  A"  a 
beautiful  thin  model  watch  for  gentlemen. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting   For   You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
oome  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contain* 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calU 
for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands    01    farmers    have    responded    to    the    call.      How    about    you? 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  regulations  and  settlers'  rates,  write  te 


H.  A.   MACDONELL,      - 

G.  H.  FERGUSON 
Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Director    of    Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


power  these  little  traitors,  the  first- 
crop  colds  and  sore  throats.  Even  the 
cold-bugs  are  not  as  bad  as  they  might 
be  until  they  have  suffered  from  our 
bad  company  through  weeks  and  months 
of  intimate  association  with  us  in  our 
own  interiors.  Thus  it  is  too  often  true 
that  we  breed   our  own  worst   enemies, 


THE  UNWHOLESOME  FEAR  OF 
SENTIMENT 

"T  BELIEVE  they  are  utterly  miser- 
*  able — and  remarkably  brave,"  said 
the  girl  who  thought  she  knew  life. 

"I  believe  they  are  absolutely  happy 
and  have  great  self-control,"  said  the 
girl  who  thought  she  did  not. 

"I  believe  they  are  an  extremely  ordin- 
ary couple  who  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  do  love  each  other,  and  who  yet 
manage  to  have  some  very  bad  days — 
meaning  rows — like  everybody  else,"  said 
the  girl  who  really  did. 

They  were  speaking  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fanshaw,  known  amongst  their  acquain- 
tances as  the  "Judge  and  Jury." 

Nobody  quite  knew  why  they  were  so 
called — or,  rather,  nobody  remembered. 
The  name  had  originally  been  a  chance 
remark  made  by  a  witty  young  barrister 
who  had  an  oddly  clever  trick  of  knocking 
off  his  acquaintances  in  some  little  catch 
phrase  like  this  one  of  "Judge  and  Jury." 
"She's  the  Jury,  you  know — really  set- 
tles everything;  but  he  imagines  it  all  his 
own  doing;  and,  in  any  case,  he  gets  the 
credit  of  it,  you  know."  And  they  had 
been  so  called  ever  since. 

The  Judge  dearly  loved  his  wife,  but 
he  never  told  her  so.  In  his  own  mind 
he  had  agreed  that  the  fact  of  his  having 
chosen  her  from  a  world  of  girls — and  in 
his  youth  the  Judge  had  been  much  sought 
after — of  having  told  her,  and  that  more 
than  once  during  his  brief  engagement, 
he  did  love  her — and  finally  having  made 
her  his  wife — all  this  was  sufficient. 
What  necessity  for  more?  So  he  lived 
quietly,  undemonstratively  on,  and — in 
secret  his  wife  was  miserable. 

She  was  rather  a  passionate  and  also, 
in  some  ways,  a  very  proud  woman.  But 
she  had  no  children,  and  above  all  was 
she  a  woman  to  whom  not  only  the  mere 
fact  of  a  loving  word  or  a  little  caress 
was  an  absolute  pleasure,  but,  moreover, 
she  pined — if  that  word  or  caress  were 
hers — that  all  her  world  should  see  and 
hear  it.  It  was  a  species  of  unconscious 
conceit,  very  common,  did  one  only  know 
it,  to  most  women.  Often  did  she  tell  her 
friends  how  the  Judge  would  almost 
ignore  her  in  front  of  people,  but  when 
he  got  her  alone — !  Indeed,  she  had  laid 
some  quite  passionate  love  scenes  at  the 
Judge's  door. 

Her  younger  friends  looked  at  her  hus- 
band with  great  wonder — at  herself  with 
envy,  and  the  Jury,  noting  this,  was  then 
happy.  She  would  move  about  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  cheating  herself  almost 
into  the  belief  that  the  Judge  really  had 
kissed  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  after  he 
had  been  away  for  two  days — when,  in 
very  truth,  the  two  on  meeting  had  but 
shaken  hands.  For  though  the  Judge  did 
occasionally,  and  on  such  occasions,  em- 
brace his  wife,  if  they  met,  as  they  had 
then  done,  before  the  servants  he  always 
treated  her  in  this  stranger  fashion. 

There  was  one  particle  of  truth  in  Mrs. 
Fanshaw's  romances. 

As  I  have  before  said,  her  young  friends 
envied,  her  contemporaries  smiled,  and 
the  old  people  softly  said,  "Poor  thing!" 
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And  the  Judge  and  Jury  went  their 
ways.  She,  being  a  clever  woman,  ruled 
him  in  all  but  the  one  point  which  would 
have  made  her  happy. 

There  came,  one  very  hot  summer,  to 
the  town  this  couple  lived  in,  that  dread 
disease — typhoid  fever.  And  one  of  the 
earliest  to  take  it  was  Mrs.  Fanshaw.  At 
first  the  doctor  thought  it  would  be  a 
slight  attack.  The  Jury  herself  was  not 
anxious,  and  the  Judge,  as  usual,  said 
nothing. 

"Dick,"  said  she  to  him,  when  she  had 
been  ill  a  few  days,  "if  I  were  going  to 
die,  and  you  knew  it,  what  would  you  do?" 

"You  are  not  going  to  die,"  said  the 
Judge,  dryly. 

"But  if  I  were,  Dick?"  petulantly.  The 
Jury  felt  ill. 

"I  cannot  imagine,  my  dear,  such  an 
unhappy  state  of  things.  Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  go  to  sleep  for  a 
little?" 

"Dick,  would  you  bid  me  good-bye  and 
say  you  loved  me?"  the  invalid  asked. 

She  was  worse  than  either  of  them 
knew,  and  fever  gave  her  a  courage  she 
would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 

"I  think — my  dear,"  the  Judge  re- 
peated, rising  from  his  chair  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  room — "you  had  better — " 

Mrs.  Fanshaw  caught  hold  of  her  hus- 
band's hand  as  he  turned  away. 

"Any  way,  Dick,"  she  said  in  a  shriller 
key  than  it  was  her  wont  to  speak  in, 
"even  if  I'm  not  going  to  die — and,  of 
course,  I'm  not"  (as  the  Judge  made  an 
impatient  gesture) — "it  wouldn't  hurt 
you  to  say  you  loved  me  now.  Dick,  do — 
just  once" — and  she  pulled  at  his  cool 
hand  and  pressed  her  hot  cheek  against  it. 

But  the  Judge  did  not  answer  her,  and 
presently  left  the  room.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  doctor  looked  graver,  and  three 
days  after  the  poor  Jury  was  raving  in 
delirium. 

Through  it  all  she  was  having  passion- 
ate love  scenes  with  her  husband — or, 
worse  still — for  now  the  Judge  did  not 
leave  her  night  or  day — she  was  imploring 
him  to  say  he  loved  her,  and  could  not 
understand  when  he  did  do  so.  And  this 
he  did  regardless  of  nurse  or  doctor.  Day 
after  day  the  Jury  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  from  delirium  she  sank  into  uncon- 
sciousness, and  from  unconsciousness  into 
death. 

And  the  Judge  was  left  alone.  "I  love 
you— I  love  you,"  he  sobbed  continually, 
but  it  was  into  silence  he  spoke. 

The  Court  was  empty. 


Canada   Wins   At   Kansas 

The  International  Soil  Products  Ex- 
hibition, which  was  concluded  on  Oct. 
21st,  resulted  very  favorably  for  the 
Canadian  exhibitors.  Seagar  Wheeler 
of  Rosthern,  Sask.,  for  the  third  time 
won  the  international  sweepstakes 
trophy  for  the  best  half  bushel  of 
Spring  wheat.  The  aggregate  trophies 
won  by  farmers  from  Manitoba  included 
8  silver  cups,  33  first  premiums,  19 
seconds,  and  19  thirds.  S.  Larcombe  of 
Birtle,  Man.,  won  the  sweepstakes  for 
the  individual  farmer  exhibit,  for  hard 
red  winter  wheat,  and  early  Ohio  pota- 
toes. 

T.  R.  Dickenson  of  Birtle  won  the 
sweepstakes  for  oats.  Saskatchewan 
won  two  cups,  4  firsts,  5  seconds  and 
5  thirds. 


Let  the  Babcock  Test 


Put  You  Right 


SUPPOSE  a  tax  collector 
came  along  and  demanded 
from  you  a  tax  of  about  $4.00  on 
every  thousand  pounds  of  milk  skimmed  1 
That  is  the  penalty  you  are  paying  by 
operating  an  ordinary  separator  that  loses 
so  much  butter  fat  per  1000  lbs.  skimmed 
that  you  would  be  astounded  could  you 
sse  it  piled  up  in  pound  prints.  Don't  feed 
costly  butter  fat  to  pigs — save  that  need- 
ljss  tax  on  profits  by  getting  the  Renfrew. 

Let  the  Babcock  test  put  you  right.    It  is  an  eye-opener  for  users 
of   ordinary   separators.       Send     a     sample    of   your   skimmed   milk 

to   one   of   the   Government 

^5^fc  Dairy   Schools.     Then   com- 

5^^  ^^  pare     the  result     with     the 

W^f^'^fr  T|^^##|,       Government   Dairy   Schools' 

«f  _f  §W^ M M M  M  >1^%.m,*  tests   °f   Renfrew   skimming 

^^^   K       ^-  on  page  eleven  of  our  cata- 

^^^^  logue.     How    long    will    it 

take  the  saving  of  butter  fat, 
with  your  output  of  milk,  to  pay  for  a  Renfrew?    We  will  tell  you. 

Send  us   the   result  of  your  independent   Babcock  test   and  your 

total  amount  of  milk  skimmed  per 
year.  We  will,  without  obligation  on 
your  part,  tell  you  how  long  it  will 
take  to  pay  for  a  new  Renfrew  out 
of  savings.  Is  it  good  business  to  go 
along  working  in  the  dark?  Investi- 
gate now — it  may  eventually  mean 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you! 

Write  for  the  Renfrew  illustrated 
catalogue  describing  many  exclusive 
up-to-date  Renfrew  features,  includ- 
ing the  curved  wings,  the  automatic 
oiling  system ;  the  easy-running  and 
easy-to-clean  features  are  a  revela- 
tion. Write  to-day — and  accept  our 
Babcock  test  suggestion  if  you  really 
want  to  save  money. 


MADE 
CANADA 


The    Renfrew    Machinery  Co., 
Limited 

Head  OHice  and  Works,      -     Renfrew,  Ont. 
Eastern  Branch,  Sussex,  N.B. 

AGENCIES  ALMOST  EVERYWHERE  IN  CANADA 

Other  Hues:    Happy   Farmer   Tractor,   Renfrew  Kerosene   Engines, 
Farmer's  2000  lb.   Truck  Scale. 


IT 


WHITE  LIGHT 


FROM  COAL  OIL 

Beats 
Gas  or  Electric 

You  can  now  make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful  and  SAVE 
ONE-HALF  ON  OIL.  Tests  by  Government  and  leading  Uni- 
versities prove  this  wonderful  new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times 
as  efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame  lamps.  BURNS  70 
HOURS  ON  ONE  GALLON  common  coal  oil.  No  odor, 
smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up,  easy  to  operate,  won't  explode. 
Won  GOLD  MEDAL.    Guaranteed. 

TUT  IT  10  NIGHTS  FBEf 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remarkable  white  light 
has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
$1000  REWARD  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamo  eaual  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 

GET  YOURS  FREES  ^e  want  one  user  in  each  locality 

to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 

In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own  without  cost.  Write  quick  for 
10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO,      297 Aladdin  Bldg.,     MONTREAL  OR  WINNIPE6 

LARGEST  COAL  OIL  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

IMAKF    MONFV    CD3DP    No  previous  experience  necessary.    Our  trial  delivery  plan  makes 

.!!Vi,--fuVl?.,r.  .       —.%V5.,    it  easy.    NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.    We  start  you.     Sample  sent 

[TIME     OR     FULL    TIME!    for  10  days  trial  and  GIVEN  FKEJ5  when  you  becomes  distributor. 
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LOOK  FOR 

tm  S  HUME 

ON  THE  BOX 

Whenever  you  buy 
matches,  see  that  the 
name  "EDDY"  is  on 
the  box.  It  is  your 
best  guarantee  of  safety  and 
satisfaction.  More  than  sixty 
years  of  manufacturing  ex- 
perience is  back  of  it. 

EDDY'S  MATCHES 

keep  the  firea  burning  In  millions  of 
Canadian  homes.  There  is  a  match 
for  every  purpose  among  the  30  to 
40  different  Eddy  brands.  Now  that 
the  tax  on  matches  practically 
doubles  their  cost.  It  is  more  than 
ever  a  real  economy  to  see  that 
Eddy's  name  is  on  the  box. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.  Limited 

Hull,  Canada 

Also  Makers  of  Indurated  Fibrrvart 
and  Paper  Specialties 


CI 


ASTHMA  COUGHS 

WHOOPING  COUGH        SPASMODIC  CROUP 
BRONCHITIS      CATARRH        COLDS 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoid- 
ing drugs.     Used  with  success  for  35  years. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,inhaled 
with  every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy, 
soothes  thesorethmnt,  _— 
and  stops  the  cough,  Bf 
assuringrestfulnit;hts.  ^r  i 
Cresolene is  invaluable 
to  mothers  with  young 
children  and  a  boon  to 
sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Send  us  postal  for 

descriptive  booklet 

SOLO   BY    PRUCPISTS 

VAPO- CRESOLENE   CO. 
Leemiog  Miles  Bldg. Montr'  I 


Why  waste  your  strength  on 
a  washboard?  &$  wLehinTr"pres5ent 

when  you  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  with  the 
least  effort  by  using  the 
Connor  Ball  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  and 
reserve  your  strength 
and  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro- 
fitable   occupation. 

The 

CONNOR 

Ball-Bearinff 

WASHER 

not  only  saves  your  time, 

it  saves  the  clothes  from 

the     harsh      wash-hoard 

treatment.     Gives  much   better   results,    with   lighter 

work    than    when    done    in    the    old-fashioned    way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &  SON,  Limited 

Established   in   l88l.  OTTAWA,   ONT. 


The  Day's  Bill  of  Fare 

To  cook  three  meals  a  day  every  day  in  the  year  for  a  household  of  adults 
and  children,  and  from  the  supplies  available  to  the  farm  home  is  a  matter  worth 
some  consideration.  With  all  the  other  demands  on  the  one  woman  who  generally 
has  to  both  plan  and  do  the  work  herself  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  certain  courses  of  habit  or  time-saving  with  not  the  best  results  in  the  feeding 
of  the  family.  The  following  article  may  offer  suggestions  which  different  house- 
keepers will  find  applicable  in  different  ways   to   their  own  special  cases. 


THE  first  essential  of  the  day's 
bill-of  fare  is  a  well-cooked  cer- 
eal and  it  would  seem  to  be  some 
person's  duty  to  inculcate  the  "por- 
ridge habit"  in  every  child  while 
he  is  young  enough  to  be  taught. 
Even  the  elder  members  of  the 
household  who  do  not  care  especially  for 
cereals  may  be  won  over  if  particular 
care  is  taken  in  the  cooking.  The  most 
common  defect  both  in  the  palatability 
and  the  digestibility  of  cereals  is  that  they 
are  not  cooked  enough  and  not  carefully 
salted. 

THE  BREAKFAST  CEREAL 
Allow  %  teaspoonful  salt  to  each  cup 
of  water,  and  to  each  cup  of  water  allow 
U  cup  oatmeal,  rice  or  any  of  the  crack- 
ed grains,  Y2  cup  rolled  oats  or  flaked 
cereals,  3  tablespoons  cornmeal,  farina, 
etc.  In  cooking  the  whole  or  cracked 
grain  put  the  salt  and  water  in  the  inner 
part  of  a  double  boiler.  Place  it  directly 
over  the  fire  and  when  it  boils  add  the 
cereal  and  stir  frequently  until  it  has 
boiled  gently  ten  minutes.  Cover  closely, 
set  the  pot  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boil- 
er and  cook  from  three  to  twelve  hours, 
except  rice.  Rice  will  cook  in  %  of  an 
hour.  This  means  of  course  that  part  of 
the  cooking  must  be  done  the  night  be- 
fore. A  fireless  cooker  is  a  great  con- 
venience. Do  not  stir  the  cereal  when  re- 
hosting.  For  the  granular  cereals,  corn- 
meal,  farina,  etc.,  put  the  salt  and  water 
in  the  pot  of  the  double  boiler.  When  it 
boils  add  the  cereal  stirring  all  the  time. 
Stir  and  boil  five  minutes.  Cook  from 
one  to  four  hours  in  the  double  boiler. 
For  flaked  cereals  put  the  salt  and  water 
in  a  pot.  When  it  boils  add  the  cereal 
and  stir  until  it  thickens,  then  boil  gently 
for  one-half  hour  stirring  often  to  pre- 
vent burning.  These  are  nicer  cooked 
like  whole  grains,  or  they  may  be  soaked 
overnight  in  cold  water  and  put  on  to 
cook  in  the  morning. 

With  the  cereal  we  of  course  want 
fruit  of  some  kind.  Apple  sauce  or  baked 
apples  may  be  the  staple  or  canned  fruit 
or  stewed  dried  fruit,  but  we  need  the 
tonic  medicine  properties  of  fruit  in  some 
form.  And  if  there  are  children  starting 
out  to  school  or  men  going  to  work  it  may 
be  well  to  have  some  other  hot  dish  like 
warmed  potatoes  with  creamed  codfish, 
or  eggs.  The  following  recipe  for  Deli- 
cate Scrambled  Eggs  is  not  only  light 
and  palatable  but  has  the  advantage  of 
making  a  few  eggs  go  a  long  way.  Make 
one  cup  of  white  sauce  by  melting  two 
tablespoons  butter  with  two  tablespoons 
flour,  stirring  in  one  cup  of  milk,  salt  and 
pepper  and  cooking  until  well  thickened. 
Break  two  eggs  in  a  bowl  and  beat  until 
light.  Have  the  white  sauce  in  the  double 
boiler,  and  add  the  beaten  eggs.  Stir 
with  a  fork  lifting  it  from  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  as  it  thickens  until  it  is  of  a 
light,  creamy  consistency,  then  leave  it 
a  minute  or  two  longer  to  set,  and  serve. 

A  VARIETY  IN  DINNERS 

For  dinner  in  the  farm  home,  meat  of 

some  kind   is  usually  considered   almost 

necessary.        From     the     standpoint     of 

health  and  digestion  it  would  be  well  to 
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have  more  stews  and  boiled  pieces  and 
less  fried  meat.  The  old-fashioned  boil- 
ed dinner  might  well  be  served  more  fre- 
quently. A  "boiled  dinner"  consists  of 
warm  corned  beef  or  pickled  pork  served 
with  cabbage,  turnips  carrots  and  pota- 
toes. Onions  also  may  be  used.  When 
the  meat  is  nearly  cooked  add  the  vege- 
tables cut  in  pieces  suitable  for  serving, 
allowing  a  little  longer  time  for  the  car- 
rots and  turnips.  Serve  meat  and  vege- 
tables together  on  a  large  platter. 

A  beef-stew  may  also  be  made  one  of 
the  most  palatable  of  meat  and  vegetable 
combination  dishes.  To  get  the  rich 
flavor  cut  the  meat  in  pieces  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  square,  put  in  a  frying 
pan  with  a  little  fat  and  brown  over  the 
fire.  Lift  the  meat  out  and  put  in  the 
kettle  with  enough  water  to  just  cover. 
Cut  up  an  onion  and  a  carrot  and  cook 
these  in  the  fat  for  a  few  minutes,  stir- 
ring constantly  that  the  onion  may  not 
burn.  If  the  meat  is  not  particularly 
tender  set  the  vegetables  to  one  side  un- 
til about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore the  meat  is  done.  Add  potatoes  and 
a  few  pieces  of  turnip,  salt,  and  just  be- 
fore serving  thicken  with  flour. 

USE  MORE  VEGETABLES 

While  meat  may  be  served  at  almost 
every  dinner  it  need  not  be  made  the 
main  part  of  the  meal.  Most  farm  homes 
have  a  good  supply  of  a  variety  of  winter 
vegetables.  These  should  be  cooked  in 
generous  quantities,  changing  the  variety 
as  often  as  possible  and  according  to  the 
tastes  of  the  family  and  employing  a 
variety  of  methods  of  cooking,  so  that  no 
one  may  tire  of  them.  We  do  not  gener- 
ally appreciate  the  importance  of  an 
abundance  of  vegetables  in  the  diet.  Like 
fruit  they  furnish  valuable  mineral  salts 
and  acids  that  act  as  tonics  and  body 
regulators;  at  the  same  time  they  supply 
a  bulk  of  indigestible  fibrous  material 
that  stimulates  the  action  of  the  walls 
of  the  digestive  tract  and  helps  to  rid  the 
system  of  poisonous  wastes. 

Most  of  the  winter  vegetables  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  parsnips,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower may  be  served  either  with  a  cream 
sauce  or  a  dressing  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper.  Beets  should  be  served  frequent- 
ly as  a  vegetable  rather  than  as  a  pickle. 
Parsnips  being  to  some  people  rather 
tasteless  if  served  with  a  cream  sauce 
may  be  fried  or  made  into  fritters.  To 
fry  parsnips,  cut  them  in  slices,  boil  in 
salted  water  and  fry  to  a  golden  brown 
in  a  greased  frying  pan.  To  make  frit- 
ters, cook  and  mash  the  parsnips,  shape 
into  cakes,  roll  in  flour  and  fry  on  a 
greased  frying  pan.  A  delicious  way  of 
cooking  cabbage  though  it  may  not  be 
the  most  easily  digested  is  to  put  a  little 
sweet  dripping,  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
very  little  water  in  a  granite  saucepan 
over  the  fire,  add  shredded  cabbage  and 
cover  closely,  removing  the  cover  fre- 
quently to  lift  the  cabbage  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  with  a  fork.  Cook  until 
the  cabbage  is  very  tender. 

Pie,  it  seems,  will  always  be  popular 
both  for  a  desert  and  for  a  snack  be- 
tween meals.  The  woman  who  thinks  of 
the  health  as  well  as  the  appetites  of  her 
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household  however  will  try  to  use  more 
fruit  and  puddings  as  desserts  and  to 
make  more  of  her  pies  with  only  one 
crust  such  as  pumpkin,  custard,  cream 
and  deep  fruit  pies. 

COLD  WEATHER  SUPPERS 
The  supper  especially  where  children 
have  had  a  cold  lunch  at  school,  should 
be  hot  and  nourishing  though  it  need  not 
be  a  second  dinner.  This  is  a  meal  where 
some  of  the  variety  of  hot  potato  dishes 
given  in  our  October  fifteenth  issue  may 
be  used.  We  would  also  draw  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  "Hot  Supper  Dishes" 
in  the  October  first  number.  A  cream 
soup  made  from  a  foundation  of  milk 
flavored  with  vegetable,  onion,  tomato, 
celery,  potato  or  a  combination  of  tur- 
nip and  carrot,  or  the  pulp  of  canned 
corn,  green  peas  or  boiled  lima  or  navy 
beans,  or  left  over  salmon  or  other  fish — 
any  of  these  provide  a  wholesome  nourish- 
ing main  dish  for  the  meal.  In  using 
vegetables  cook  the  vegetable  in  a  little 
water,  rub  through  a  sieve  to  keep  out 
the  tough  part,  or  in  the  case  of  potato, 
carrot,  etc.,  have  the  vegetables  cut  in 
small  cubes.  Add  milk  to  the  pulp,  re- 
heat, thicken  with  flour  and  butter  blend- 
ed together  and  serve.  Tomatoes  of 
course  must  have  a  pinch  of  soda  added 
before  the  milk  is  poured  on  to  prevent 
curdling. 

With  roast  potatoes  or  some  other  po- 
tato dish  a  meat  substitute  or  left-over 
meat  dish  may  be  served.  Creamed 
lima  beans  or  boiled  or  baked  white  beans, 
macaroni  with  cheese,  scalloped  salmon, 
creamed  finnan  haddie,  croquettes  of 
left-over  meat  and  vegetables  or  a  meat 
pie  will  be  popular  in  cold  weather.  An 
appetizing  meat  and  tomato  pie  is  made 
by  cutting  up  left-over  roast  meat,  put- 
ting a  layer  in  a  baking  dish,  covering 
with  a  layer  of  tomato  pulp  and  buttered 
bread  crumbs  and  repeating  having  a 
layer  of  buttered  crumbs  on  top.  Bake  in 
the  oven  until  well  heated  through  and 
the  crumbs  browned. 

Fruit  and  plain  cake  or  hot  biscuits, 
muffins  or  some  other  quick  bread  makes 
a  good  dessert.  A  very  pleasing  dish 
however  is  a  fresh  plain  light  cake  turn- 
ed wrong  side  up  with  pieces  of  jelly  on 
top  and  served  on  plates  or  pudding 
dishes  with  a  boiled  custard  poured  over. 


AN  UNDERGROUND  TANK 

Continued  from  page  25 

exploding  ammonal.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
torn  out  of  myself — then  a  blank.  The 
next  thing  I  remember  was  the  flavour 
of  rum  and  someone  rubbing  my  wrists 
and  feet.  I  looked  up  and  recognized 
Bingy  who  was  feeding  me.  I  felt  very 
sore  all  over;  in  fact  as  if  I  had  been 
passed  through  a  separator.  I  began  to 
get  rid  of  my  haziness  and  sensed  that 
the  water  had  stopped  rushing.  I  could 
hear  the  sucking  of  our  pumps.  Beside 
me  was  the  Fish,  profanely  rejoicing  and 
babbling  something  about  getting  out  a 
patent  on  our  underground  tank.  He  had 
always  wanted  to  transfer  to  the  tanks, 
he  said. 

"Can  you  understand  what  I'm  say- 
ing?" asked  Bingy.  "Well,  O.C.  Trenches 
reported  that  the  pestiferous  sniper  was 
blown  hell  West  and  crooked.  It  seems 
he  was  right  above  where  we  left  off  our 
digging  after  all  and  of  course  that  meant 
right  above  the  machine  gun.  You  got 
gun,  crew,  sniper  and  all — and  now  the 
waters  dammed  up — and  everything  fine." 


'l.J  TUNE  WITH  THE  TIMES 

you  find  them  caring  for 
their  native  charms  in 
simpler  <ways — the  ways 
that  Nature  herself  in- 
tended.' 


rAmY, 


Qo  keep  a  lovely  skin 

<~vuith  Soap  that  rinses  of£. 

Nature  says:  "Don't  hamper  my  work  by 
using  haphazard  methods  and  soaps." 

And  all  Nature  asks  is  a  little  common- 
sense  cooperation  in  the  care  of  the  skin  she 
is  daily  trying  to  give  you. 

Nature  lays  great  stress  on  rinsing. 

She  says:    "The  soap  must  all  rinse  off." 

So,  if  you  want  to  choose  and  keep  a  clear, 
beautiful,  natural  skin,  you  will  want  to  choose, 
also,  a  method  and  a  soap,  to  take  proper  care 
of  that  skin. 

Pure  Fairy  Soap  is  made  for  skins.  Fairy 
Soap  is  made  to  cream  refreshingly  in  and  out 
of  pores,  as  Nature  asks.  And  when  it  has 
performed  its  perfect  cleansing — off  it  rinses. 

It  rinses  of  perfectly  —  after  its  perfect 
cleansing. 

That  is  why  Fairy  Soap  is  a  soap  that 
Nature  herself  loves — for  the  care  of  healthy, 
natural  skins. 

GKI3KZ  F A 1 R  B  A  N  K  T£* fXsZj. 

LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

FAIRY 
SOAP 

'Have  you  a  little  Tairy  in  your  home? 


WANTED 


ONE  HUNDRED 
FARMER    EDITORS 


FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  want  its  readers  to  help  edit  this  publication.  Many  farmers 
carry  on  successful  experiments  each  year  and  the  results  of  these  should  be  written  up  and 
published  in  the  farm  papers. 

If  you  have  a  good  idea  or  have  been  successful  in  overcoming  some  difficulty,  pass 
this  on  to  your  neighbors  and  farmers  all  over  Canada  by  sending  it  to  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  for  publication. 

You  read  of  experiments  carried  on  by  other  farmers  and  difficulties  solved — why 
not  let  others   benefit  from  your  own   ideas. 

You  don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  sending  in  your  notes  in  rather  rough  style,  the 
editor  will  put  everything  in  shape  for  publication.  Send  photographs,  if  you  have  any 
available,   illustrating   your  work  or  your  ideas. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will  pay  for  all  articles  contributed,  either  in  cash  or  by 
extending    the   subscription    of   the   contributor. 

Some   suggested   subjects   on   which    we   want  articles   are   as   follows: 


POULTRY 

LIVE   STOCK 

BUSINESS    OF    FARMING 

THE  DAIRY 

FRUIT    GROWING 


PRACTICAL    FIELD 

METHODS 
TIMELY  WORK  FOR  EACH 

MONTH 
HORTICULTURE  AND 

GARDENING 


FARM    ENGINEERING, 

SAVINGS   AROUND   THE 
FARM 

FEEDING  RESULTS, 
ETC. 
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DALL'S 

Real  Lace 


Dall's  Real  Lace  is  made  by  deft 
hands  across  the  sea — the  work 
of  generations  of  lace-makers 
whose  nimble,  cunning  fingers 
know  no  other  work. 

Many  filmy  patterns  of  spidery- 
like  meshes,  each  very  beautiful 
in  its  own  bewitching  way.  Real 
hand-made  Cluny;  wonderful 
Irish  Crochet  Lace,  dainty 
Doyleys,  pretty  Medallions,  and 
other  Real  Lace  that'll  delight 
you. 

Those  women  who  enjoy  mak- 
ing beautiful  things  for  self  or 
friends  (Christmas  is  very  near) 
will  find  in  our  catalogue  hints 
that  will  help. 

For  those  who  prefer  things  al- 
ready made  we  couldn't  imag- 
ine daintier  underthings  than 
the  Envelope  Chemises,  Boudoir 
Caps,  Nightgowns,  etc.  —  made 
with  Dall's  Real  Lace — which 
we  are  showing  in  our  catalogue. 
If  you  really  love  beautiful 
things  —  and  what  woman 
doesn't?  —  place  your  name  on 
the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us 
now.  We'll  be  glad  to  send  our 
catalogue. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

DALL   REAL  LACE  CO., 
802  Granville  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Gentlemen, — Without    obligation    on 
my   part,   please  send   vour  catalogue. 


Name    ... 
Address 


Patterns  and  Styles 


Dress— 894  5 


Dress  8945  J. — Dress  for  misses  and 
small  women.  Having  a  long  waist  with 
one-seam  sleeves  dart-fitted  to  the  elbow 
and  a  one-piece  plaited  straight  skirt. 
The  skirt  measures  2%  yards  at  the  lower 
edge.  Size  18  years  requires  4V4  yards 
of  42-inch  cloth  and  V2  yard  of  36-inch 
satin.     Sizes  16,  18,  20  years. 

Dress  9232. — Dress  for  misses  or  small 
women.  Having  a  tie-on  waist  in  open 
neck,  one-seam  sleeves  in  full  length  or 
shorter  length  and  a  gathered  straight 
skirt  measuring  1%  yards  at  lower  edge. 
Size  18  years  requires  5%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.     Sizes  16,  18,  20  years. 

Dress  9073. — Little  girl's  dress.  Hav- 
ing a  waist  with  one-seam  sleeves  in  full- 
length  with  turn  back  cuffs  or  in  shorter 
length  turned  back  to  form  cuffs,  and  a 
straight  skirt  with  box-plaits  each   side 


of  front  and  back.  Size  6  years  requires 
2%  yards  of  32-inch  gingham  and  % 
yard  of  36-inch  white  pique.  Sizes  4,  6, 
8,  10  years. 

Dress  9239. — Little  girl's  tucked  dress. 
With  open  neck  one-seam  sleeves  in  full 
or  shorter  length.  Size  10  years  requires 
2V2  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10  years. 


Farmers'  Is  Very  Interesting 

Scarboro,  Out. 
"I  want  to  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed 
My  Recollections  of  Ontario  by  John  Clay. 
It  has  brought  back  to  me  so  much  of 
what  I  have  both  seen  and  heard.  The 
serial  story  you  are  running  is  a  good 
one  also." — Alex.  Muir. 
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Dress— 9  0  73 


Dress— 9  23  9 


Died  of 


Starvation 


M      Many  a  Belgian  mother  could 
'll'll  have  these  words  engraved  on 
her  child's    gravestone — "Died 
of  Starvation". 
Perhaps  the  child  has  wasted  away  with  Consump- 
tion, or  has  been  twisted  into  a  mockery  of  happy 
childhood  by  Rickets,  but  starvation  is  at  the  root  of 
the  tragedy. 

What  else  can  be  expected  for  a  growing  child 
whose  daily  ration  is  the  bowl  of  soup  and  two  pieces 
of  bread  provided  by  the  United  States  loans  to  the 
Belgian  Government  ? 

The  only  hope  for  the  destitute  children  of  Belgium 
is  that  we  who  can  afford  three  meals  a  day  will 
be  moved  to  pity  and  send  help  immediately.  Even 
a  small  contribution  will  help  to  take  some  child, 
sinking  under  its  load  of  trouble,  over  to  Holland, 
where  with  good  milk,  nutritious  food,  medical  care 
and  loving  treatment,  he  or  she  may  regain  health, 
strength  and  the  wish  to  live. 
GIVE— give  until  you  feel  the  pinch !  Don't  wait 
until  someone  asks  you  personally.   THIS  is  personal! 

Make  cheques  payable  and  send  contributions  to 

Belgian  Relief  fund 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act)  j  Jg 

to  your  Local  Committee,  or  to 

Ontario  Branch— Belgian  Relief  Fund,  95  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 


ERCIILES 

Leather-Chain  Trace 

A  harness  is  as  strong  as  the  trace — no  stronger.  The  trace  takes 
the  strain  and  the  strongest  trace  is  the  best.  The  Hercules  is  a 
flat  shaped  trace,  strong  as  steel,  flexible  as  leather,  tough 
and  unbreakable,  made  of  steel  chain  covered  with  heavy 
leather  neatly  finished  in  turned  and  rounded  edges  strongly 
stitched.  Powerful  heel  chain  and  either  clip  or 
bolt  piece  at  hameend;  one  and  one-half  inch 
solid  leather  billot.  Does  not  chafe  the  horses 
and  is  tremendously  satisfactory.  If  you  don  t 
have  the  Hercules  Trace  on  your  heavy 

harness,  don't  wait  order  a  set  NOW. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  order  from 

us  direct.  We  will  ship  same  day,  on  receipt 

of  price. 

SAMUEL  TREES    &    CO.,    Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED    1866  "^ 

46  WELLINGTON    STREET    EAST,    TORONTO 


-J?    JSs>    -**    _3»    J?    Ji>:   jf-Jf-  LP      ^  ■ 
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Bigger  demand  for  furs  of  all 
kinds  this  year.  Prices  are  way 
up.  And  Silberman  prices  top 
the  market. 

We  can't  fill  orders.  We  need 
furs  quick.  Get  our  easy-to-un- 
derstand  price-list  and  see  the 
record  prices  we  are  paying. 

Ship  to  the  leading  house  in  the 
best  market.  Fifty-two  years  of  treat- 
ing trappers  fairly.  This  is  "the 
house    with    a    million    friends."      We 

grade    highest    and    send    "the    check 
that  satisfies"   by  return  mail,  always. 

No  Broker's  Profits  — 
No  Commissions 

ALL  the  money  for  you.  Silberman 
now  buys  direct  from  trappers.  So 
get  started  shipping  quick  for  big 
money.      Try  us   and  see  for  yourself. 

Write  to  us  today  for  all  facts  — 
guaranteed  price  list  and  profit-shar- 
ing plan.  Make  us  prove  to  you  that 
we  pay  more. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

Capital  Over  S2.000.000.00 

1 125U  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


Big  Money 

for 

RAW    FURS 

Ship  your  raw  furs  to  a  reliable  Canadian 
(Toronto)  firm  whew  you  can  depend  upon 
honest  grading  ami  prompt,  satisfactory  returns 
sent  you  same  day  ;m  shipment  is  receive.  Our 
references— 'Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Dun's  and 
Bradstreet's. 

I  pay  al]  express  and  mail  charges.  Write 
TODAY  for  my  latest  market,  price  list,  ship- 
ping tags,  etc.  Send  name  an-1  address  of  your 
trapper    friends. 

J.  YAFFE 

Dept.  A.  23  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.   If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing    full    particulars. 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  euch  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums', 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
i  D  r  u  ms  ,D  isch  arge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
221  inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE,  KX, 


Fur  Farmin 


Methods  of  Trapping-  Animals 

By  Robert  G.  Hodgson 


ONE  very  important  essential  in  the 
capture  of  any  fur-bearer  is  to  know 
each  animal's  habits  and  if  he  knows  and 
understands  their  various  characteristics 
and  general  peculiarities  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  where  and  how  to  set  the 
traps,  that  animal's  capture  is  almost 
certain. 

It  has  now  gotten  to  be  a  custom  to 
deal  with  the  mink  first  in  giving  methods 
for  the  capture  of  animals,  so  rather  than 
depart  from  an  old  established  custom, 
I  shall  do  likewise. 

The  mink  belongs  to  the  mustelidae,  or 
weasel  family,  and  is  carnivorous  in  its 
habits.  Unlike  the  muskrat,  it  is  not 
amphibious  and  lives  as  much  in  the 
woods,  the  fields  and  the  hills  as  it  does 
along  streams,  yet  it  has  a  great  fondness 
for  wandering  along  small  rivers  and 
brooks,  and  loves  the  shallow,  rippling 
water.  In  its  wanderings  it  will  hardly 
leave  a  hole  or  drift,  or  the  roots  of  an 
overhanging  tree  or  stump,  or  a  pile  of 
stones  unexplored  in  the  search  for  food 
which  consists  of  crabs,  frogs,  fish,  mice, 
rabbits,  and  will  often  when  pressed  by 
hunger  during  the  winter  months  invade 
the  homes  of,  and  killing  the  muskrat, 
feed  on  it.  He  is  small,  slender  animal 
with  a  long  body,  of  a  rich  brown  color, 
sometimes  almost  black.  There  are  two 
varieties — the  pale  variety  has  a  length 
of  body  of  from  16  to  20  inches,  with  a 
tail  of  from  6  to  10  inches,  while  the  dark 
variety,  which  is  by  the  way,  the  more 
valuable,  has  a  body  of  from  12  to  18 
inches  and  a  tail  from  6  to  10  inches  in 
length. 

Amateur  trappers  have  generally  been 
told  that  mink  were  afraid  of  the  human 
scent  and  it  was  necessary  to  wear  gloves 
in  setting  traps.  This  I  have  amply 
proven  is  all  nonsense  and  any  trapper 
who  understands  where  and  how  to  set 
a  trap  and  the  baits  most  pleasing  to 
their  palate  will  catch  as  many  or  more 
mink  by  setting  his  traps  bare-handed 
as  he  will  to  wear  gloves.  The  mink  or 
any  other  animal  is  however  afraid  of 
unnatural  surroundings,  so  it  behooves 
the  trapper  who  desires  to  nail  the  pelts 
on  a  board  to  have  his  set  looking  as 
natural  as  if  no  trap  was  there.. 

Mink  are  fond  of  any  of  the  baits  as 
stated  previously,  but  he  is  especially  fond 
of  brook  trout.  Fish  oil  is  very  attrac- 
tive to  them  and  is  made  as  follows: — 
Cut  some  trout  up  in  small  pieces  and, 
putting  in  a  bottle  hang  in  the  sun,  or  in 
a  warm  room  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Do 
not  to  have  the  bottle  air-tight,  but  have  it 
tight  enough  so  neither  blow  flies  nor 
rain-water  can  get  in.  Pour  off  oil  form- 
ed and  strain  in  a  bottle. 

Find  or  make  a  hole  at  water  level 
about  ten  inches  deep  and  four  inches  in 
diameter,  under  an  overhanging  bank 
where  the  water  is  swift  and  shallow,  set 
the  trap  at  the  mouth  of  hole  in  not  over 
two  inches  of  water  and  cover  the  trap 
with  a  water  soaked  leaf  or  two,  a  little 
mud  holding  the  leaves  in  place.       Put  a 
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fish  or  muskrat  carcass  back  in  the  ho] 
and  stake  your  trap  chain  out  as  far  ii 
the  water  so  mink  will  soon  drown. 

When  you  run  across  a  mink's  tracl 
in  the  snow  follow  it,  not  stepping  dired 
ly  in  his  trail  but  on  one  side  and  ever; 
place  where  he  enters  a  log,  rock  hole 
or  similar  good  place  for  you  to  set  a 
trap  do  so  as  they  are  sure  to  come  back 
over  this  route  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Find  a  small  ditch,  a  foot  or  so  wide, 
which  enters  the  main  stream  and  set 
your  trap  in  the  narrowest  place.  If 
there  is  no  water  in  the  creek,  cover  your 
set  with  fine  grass,  stick  up  a  few  weeds 
or  dry  limbs  each  side  of  the  trap,  leaving 
an  entrance  just  about  the  width  of  the 
trap,  having  the  sticks  extended  to  each 
side  of  the  bank.  Draw  the  chain  to  one 
side  of  ditch  and  fasten  to  stake.  Bait 
can  be  placed  on  the  stick  directly  over 
the  trap  or  this  set  may  be  used  without 
bait. 

Often  tiles  which  are  drains  will  be 
found  along  streams.  This  makes  a  good 
set  by  placing  some  bait  in  the  tile  and 
stake  your  chains  as  far  out  in  the  water 
as  possible.  A  spring  hole  also  affords  an 
excellent  set  for  mink  as  it  never  freezes. 
Set  your  trap  in  the  edge  of  the  water, 
make  a  hole  in  the  bank  by  it  and  put 
some  bait  on  a  stick  having  a  fork,  push- 
ing it  back  in  the  hole,  thrust  the  bait 
stick  firmly  in.  Put  a  few  stakes  on  each 
side  of  the  trap  about  six  or  eight  inches 
apart  so  the  mink  will  have  to  pass  be- 
tween them  and  over  the  trap  to  get  the 
bait. 

THE   WEASEL 

This  animal  is  the  smallest  of  the  mus- 
telidae family  and  a  close  relative  of  the 
mink.  During  the  summer  they  are 
brown  in  color,  when  they  are  worthless 
as  far  as  their  pelt  is  concerned,  but  in 
the  winter  months  when  they  are  a  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  black  tip 
to  their  tail  they  are  valuable.  They  are 
not  so  cunning  as  the  mink  and  are  not 
hard  to  capture. 

Where  you  know  weasels  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting — make  a  little  pile 
of  snow  and  set  a  trap  on  top  of  this 
mound  in  partridge  or  chicken  feathers; 
covering  the  trap  with  the  feathers  as 
well.  This  set  should  be  made  under  a 
tree  or  some  bushes  and  hang  a  piece  of 
rabbit  or  muskrat  meat  directly  over  but 
several  feet  above  the  set.  Many  a  fine 
mink  pelt  have  I  secured  in  a  similar  set 
for  them. 

Any  sets  that  are  made  on  land  fo 
mink  will  answer  equally  as  well  fo: 
weasel,  but  they  will  only  go  in  the  wate 
when  necessity  demands. 

They  also  have  a  habit  of  exploring  old 
muskrat  holes  that  are  now  dry,  owing 
to  lower  water,  and  the  traps  set  at  such 
places  with  a  piece  of  bait  back  in  hole 
will  get  results. 

CATCHING    THE    SKUNK 

The  skunk  is  such  a  well  known  and 
valuable  fur-bearer  he  needs  no  descrip- 
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tion.  They  feed  on  muskrats,  chickens, 
rabbits,  fish,  etc.,  all  of  which  make  good 
bait,  as  does  rotten  eggs,  tainted  meat, 
even  of  their  own  kind,  and  sometimes 
they  have  a  fondness  for  honey. 

Skunks  do  not  allow  a  very  wide  range 
of  sets  to  be  employed  in  their  capture, 
as  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  nine 
out  of  ten  that  are  caught  in  steel  traps 
are  caught  at  the  mouth  of  their  dens, 
and  this  is  the  easiest  and  surest  place 
to  set  a  trap  to  be  sure  of  their  capture, 
also  in  holes  under  barns  and  buildings, 
hay-stacks,  rock  piles  and  such  places. 
Block  the  hole  if  it  is  too  wide,  and  leave 
only  wide  enough  to  make  him  pass  over 
trap  to  get  to  bait,  which  should  be  placed 
back  in  hole. 


BREEDING  SHETLANDS IN  CANADA 

Continued  from  page  20 

cauley  has  been  successful  in  breeding 
half  a  dozen  elk. 

Mount  Victoria  Pony  Stud  at  Hudson 
Heights  welcomes  visitors.  It  is  a  sight 
well  worth  seeing.  Ponies  of  all  types 
can  be  seen  from  the  tiny  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen inch  foal  to  the  father  of  the  herd, 
Champion  Silver  Star  of  Transy.  Then 
there  is  Edith  of  Transy  another  prize 
winner  and  a  fine  type  of  genuine  Shet- 
land pony. 

Another  pony  that  visitors  are  shown 
is  old  Dorothea.  She  is  just  thirty  years 
old,  but  you  can't  tell  her  age  by  just 
looking  at  her  for  she  looks  just  as  good 
as  the  three  year  olds.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  Shetlands  in  the  world,  with 
a  combination  of  the  best  blood  in  Shet- 
land— Prince  of  Thule  and  Jack;  a  com- 
bination rarely  found.  They  were  the 
best  known  Shetland  stallions  ever  rais- 
ed and  Dorothea  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
Shetland  pony  living  to-day  with  the  com- 
bined blood  of  these  two  ponies. 

Not  only  is  the  breeding  of  Shetlands 
and  Hackneys  being  conducted  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  but  the  feature  of  the 
Stud  is  the  production  of  a  purely  Cana- 
dian pony.  This  pony  will  be  slightly 
smaller  than  a  Hackney  pony  and  larger 
than  a  Shetland.  This  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  breeding  of  the  best  of  the 
Shetland  mares  of  prize  winning  stock 
to  the  well  known  Hackney  Pony  Stall- 
ion "Success,"  who  is  a  prize  winner  of 
repute  in  Eastern  Canada  and  from  Eng- 
land's best  Hackney  pony  stock. 

This  is  calculated  to  bring  out  a  pony 
with  all  the  gentle  characteristics  of  the 
Shetland  and  all  the  fine  action  of  the 
Hackney  pony. 

Close  inbreeding  is  practised  with  won- 
derful results,  for  all  the  little  Shetlands 
are  typy.  Silver  Star  is  bred  back  to  all 
his  daughters  and  then  bred  again  to 
their  daughters  and  so  on.  It  is  doubtful 
if  such  close  inbreeding  has  been  advo- 
cated and  put  into  practice  in  Canada 
before.  New  blood  is  introduced  by 
breeding  the  best  of  the  mares  to  a  new 
Stallion  having  the  desired  blood  and 
when  a  stallion  is  produced  he  is  used  to 
head  the  stud. 

About  half  a  century  ago  or  rather  more 
they  were  used  in  coal  mines  for  the  first 
time.  Their  great  strength  and  small 
size  made  them  particularly  useful.  Their 
fine  traits  became  known  in  England  and 
they  were  exported  from  Shetland  to 
England  and  later  to  America.  They  have 
since  been  very  powerful.  In  fact  for 
the  use  of  children  the  Shetland  cannot 
be  excelled. 
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"iEljr  *l|»brrt  &tji|jprr."  is  a  reliable  and  accur- 
ate Market  report  and  price  list,  issued  at  every 
change  in  the  Fur  Market.  It  is  something  more  than  merely 
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pers and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  America.  Never  was  a  serious 
misstatements  of  facts  published  in  "3l[e  &(|ubrrt  &t[fjiprr"  and  this  charac- 
ter of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  should 
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FREE 

Hallam's      Trappers'      Guide  —  96 

pages ;  illustrated ;  English  or  French  ; 
tells  how  and  where  to  trap ;  what  bait 
and  traps  to  use ;  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Hallam's   Trappers'   Supply   Cata- 
log— 36    pages :    illustrated  ;    rifles,   traps, 
animal  bait,  headlights,   fish  nets,   and   all 
necessary    trappers'    and    sportsmen's 
supplies  at  low  prices, 
Hallam's    Raw    Fur    News — 
Gives  latest  prices  and  advance 
information  on  the  raw 
fur  market. 
Write  to-day. 
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Our  new  3-fn-l  book  just  off  the  press. 
Tells  where,  how  and  when  to  trap;  old 
trapoers'  methods  and  secrets:  pictures 
all  principal  fur-bearing  animals:  tells 
habits;  best  baits  to  use:  how  to  prepare 
and  pack  furs  for  market.  Also  includes 
Game   Laws  and  complete  Supply  Cata- 
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log.  listing  lowest  factory  prices  on  traps, 
guns,  smnkers,  outfits,  etc.  Mailed  FREE 
_  Get  on  the  Funsten  list  to  receive  latest  price- 
lists,  market  reports,  throughout  the  season.  We 
keep  you  posted  on  all  price  changes— no  charge 
for  this  service  fiOO.noo  trappers  find  traders  ship 
to  Funsten-the  BIG  HOUSE.     Write  today. 
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Our  Rural  Mail  Box 


Compression   Tanks 

R.  G.  and  Son,  Ontario. — I  noticed  an 
article  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine  of 
July  1st,  written  by  George  Kay  Miller 
on  "Modern  Conveniences  in  Prairie 
Homes,"  and  on  page  33  he  mentions 
"Compression  Tanks"  for  a  water  works 
system  on  the  farm.  Where  can  these  be 
bought? 

Answer. — You  can  get  these  Compres- 
sion Tanks  from  the  Ontario  Wind  En- 
gine and  Pump  Company,  Toronto,  from 
the  National  Equipment  Company,  Tor- 
onto and  from  R.  A.  Lister  &  Company, 
Toronto,  and  from  other  agencies  through- 
out the  country. 


Warts   on   Cow's    Udder 

B.  E.  H.,  Quebec. — /  am  a  subscriber 
of  the  Magazine  for  over  two  years  and 
I  am  very  pleased  with  it.  To-day  I  would 
like  you  to  give  me  your  advice  about  my 
cow.  Since  2  weeks  I  find  on  the  udder 
some  warts.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
about  this? 

Answer. — This  is  not  a  serious  trouble. 
If  the  warts  become  long,  you  can  clip 
them  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  and  use 
caustic  on  them  to  drive  them  away. 
Rubbing  the  teats  with  castor  oil  has  a 
tendency  to  drive  them  away. 

Starting    Farming    Advice 

D.  N.  D.,  Western  Canada. —  /  am  a 
young  man  and  have  lived  in  the  West 
7  years,  having  married  a  Western  girl 
brought  up  on   the  farm. 

Although  I  have  lived  in  the  city,  have 
always  had  a  strong  desire  to  farm  and 
if  I  am  not  troubling  you  too  much  would 
like  your  opinion  on  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1. — In  ayiother  year  my  capital  should 
be  about  $2,500.00.  Should  I  buy  now  or 
rent? 

2. — Taking  climates,  etc.  into  consider- 
ation would  you  advise  starting  in  On- 
tario or  Manitoba? 

3. — With  prospects  of  an  early  peace 
will  farms  and  farm  produce  slump  badly? 

4. — My  inclinations  run  to  cattle,  hogs 
and  chickens.  Is  an  80  acre  sufficient  in 
Manitoba  to  make  it  pay  and  how  much 
could  I  afford  to  pay  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  farm  carry  it? 

Answer. — 1. — If  you  have  never 
farmed,  it  might  be  well  to  rent  for  a  year 
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to  find  out  just  what  you  want  and  to  get 
into  touch  with  real  conditions.  Do  not 
rush  into  any  purchase  too  quickly. 

2. — To  start  in  Manitoba  and  in  On- 
tario are  two  widely  different  propositions. 
In  Manitoba  you  will  be  engaged  in  wheat 
and  mixed  farming  and  on  a  big  scale. 
In  Ontario,  you  are  in  mixed  farming  or 
intensive  small  farming.  In  either  case, 
you  will  have  to  make  your  choice  from 
the  personal  likes  and  attractiveness. 

3. — Farm  produce  must  remain  high 
for  some  time  although  certain  lines  will 
likely  see  a  lowering  of  prices.  The  food 
board  of  the  U.S.  says  that  with  regard 
to  pork  products  the  demands  after  the 
war  will  greatly  increase. 

4. — If  dairy  cattle,  an  80-acre  farm  in 
Manitoba  might  not  be  large  enough,  160 
acres  there  is  small  enough.  Cows,  hogs 
and  chickens  are  a  fine  combination  if 
your  market  facilities  are  good,  go  at  it 
slowly  and  increase  as  you  learn.  A 
young  man  from  the  city,  who  comes 
under  my  notice,  recently  took  a  city  wife 
and  went  farming  in  Ontario  on  20  acres. 
He  raises  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes, 
flowers,  and  some  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  he  has  done  wonders.  He  went  slowly 
at  it,  was  willing  to  learn,  consulted  men 
and  books  that  were  reliable  and  worked 
hard.  I  see  no  bar  to  your  progress  in 
either  province. 


Ploughing   In   Manure 

C.  M.,  Ontario. — I  would  also  like  a 
little  advice  from  you,  I  have  a  field  which 
I  grew  corn  on  this  year,  and  have  a 
manure  heap  which  I  would  like  to  spread 
on  this  field.  I  want  to  grow  oats  on  this 
field  next  year.  Now  when  would  you 
plow  the  manure  under  to  get  the  best 
results? 

I  asked  a  few  of  ojir  farmers  here.  One 
said  if  you  plow  it  under  in  the  fall  it  will 
sour  your  land,  but  said  to  plow  the  land 
in  the  fall,  spread  the  manure  on  top  and 
work  it  in  in  the  spring.  Another  farmer 
said  that  the  manure  would  not  be  in  deep 
enough.  The  manure  will  be  too  close  to 
the  seed  bed  and  it  will  be  too  warm  and 
the  land  will  dry  out  and  there  will  be  no 
crops. 

Now  kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
it  as  I  am  only  a  beginner.  I  have  80 
acres  and  want  to  find  out  the  right  way 
to  farm  to  get  the  best  results. 
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Answer. — It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise 
not  knowing  the  nature  of  your  soil.  No 
doubt  both  farmers  have  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  on  their  side,  we  are  inclined  on 
general  principles  to  have  you  plow  your 
corn  land  and  then  spread  the  manure  on 
top  this  fall  or  early  winter  if  the  field 
is  fairly  level  and  not  too  much  danger  of 
surface  washing.  If  the  soil  is  very  light, 
it  would  seem  best  to  plow  it  in  this  fall. 
Some  claim  that  when  manure  is  spread 
on  the  fields  and  allowed  to  lie  there  all 
winter,  there  is  a  loss  of  valuable  ammonia 
but  experiments  have  shown  that  loss 
from  this  cause  is  very  small.  Reeve 
Cornell  of  Scarboro  on  heavy  soil,  plowed 
his  manure  in  in  July  and  August  and 
will  likely  get  a  fine  crop.  The  chief  thing 
is  to  get  the  manure  and  to  till  well  and 
good  crops  will  follow. 

Tractor  or  Auto? 

Interested  Reader,  B.C. — /  have  a  farm 
of  400  acres,  100  acres  broken  and  in 
crops  and  pasture,  100  more  in  which  I 
can  put  the  plough  with  a  little  clearing. 
Live  30  miles  from  nearest  station  with 
fair  roads  and  improving  every  year. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  buy  a  Ford  car 
to  use  for  ploughing,  hauling  and  work  on 
the  farm,  as  well  as  pleasure?  I  have 
read  so  much  regarding  them,  but  have 
never  seen  them  used  for  work  purposes. 
Our  seasons  are  short,  ploughing  has  to  be 
done  in  the  fall,  therefore  consider  that 
I  could  save  time. 

The  farmers  here  all  farm  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them,  both  from  lack  of 
experience  in  more  up-to-date  methods 
and  lack  of  capital.  Now,  our  products 
here  which  we  export  are  all  the  finished 
article,  pork,  beef,  etc. 

Presuming  I  have  at  my  disposal  $1,000, 
with  which  to  invest  in  either  c  large 
team,  harness,  gang  or  sulky  plough,  etc., 
or  a  car  with  attachments  for  ploughing, 
sawing  wood,  trailers  for  hauling,  etc., 
which  would  you  advise  one  to  invest  in? 
or  would  $1,000  cover  the  latter  named  ex- 
penses? I  know  nothing  whatever  about 
gasoline,  therefore  how  long  before  I  could 
handle  a  car  properly?  What  would  the 
car  itself  cost?  How  many  acres  can  you 
plough,  a  day  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances? What  would  the  plough  and  at- 
tachments cost?  What  would  a  truck  or 
trailer  cost?  About  what  is  the  average 
cost  per  mile  when  hauling?  What  do 
the  attachments  cost  for  cutting  wood, 
running  a  separator,  etc.,  cost? 

Answer. — If  this  writer  had  sent  his 
name,  which  is  imperative  in  our  corres- 
pondence, we  would  be  glad  to  go  into  his 
query  more  closely.  From  what  we  gath- 
er from  this  letter,  we  would  buy  a  Ford 
car  for  road  use  and  light  marketing, 
perhaps  with  a  convertible  body  for  stock 
hauling,  and  a  small  tractor  for  power 
work  on  the  farm.  You  will  also  need  a 
team  of  horses  for  general  work  and  then 
go  in  to  make  the  thing  pay.  If  you  can- 
not afford  all  get  a  small  tractor,  fitted 
for  belt  power  and  a  team  of  horses. 
Write  to  all  our  advertisers  for  prices  of 
their  goods  laid  down  at  your  station. 


Voluntary    Rations    Plan 

New  Brunswick  has  adopted  a  volun- 
tary rationing  scheme  for  the  homes  of 
her  people.  This  plan  was  prepared  in 
conference  of  representatives  of  local 
food  committees,  women's  institutes  and 
domestic  science  teachers.  It  was  revis- 
ed and  approved  by  the  Canada  Food 
Board.  Similar  plans  are  being  form- 
ulated in  the  other  provinces,  revised  in 
certain  minor  details  to  fit  local  con- 
ditions. 


UseYourCar 

allWinterwith 

a  Cozy-Top 

Motoring  in  the  cold  or  rain  drives  the  chill  through  and  through  the  cloth 
ing,  causing  discomfort  and  sometimes  causing  illness.  By  putting  a  Cozy- 
Top  on  your  Roadster,  you  can  travel  to  spite  the  speed  limit  and  still  be 
comfortable  and  warm  inside  the  Cozy-Top.  It  is  foolish  to  lay  up  your  car 
for  the  winter  when,  with  a  Cozy-Top,  you  could  have  the  use  of  your  motor 
every  day.  Cozy-Tops  are  made  for  Ford  Touring  cars,  as  well  as  Roadsters, 
and  fit  the  1914,  '15,  '16,  '17,  '18  Ford  models,  also  Chevrolet  4-90.  The 
entire  stock  is  of  selected  materials;  roof  is  stretched  firmly  over  wood  bows; 
the  rear  windows  are  permanent  with  glass  of  double  strength;  the  fore  win- 

dows  roll  up  when  desired,  giving  full  venti- 
DIRECX   FROM  lation  and  freedom  for  signalling.       It  is  not 

FACTORY  TO   YOU      necessary  to  tear  out  seat  trimming;  top  goes 

right  on  snug,  with  no  trouble,  furnished  with 
all  irons  and  bolts.  Full  instructions  for  attaching.  Net  weight  of  Roadster 
Cozy-Top  is  75  pounds  and  crated  weighs  about  100  pounds.  The  price  $75 
is  direct  from  factory  to  you;  no  margin  for  middleman  at  this  close  figure. 
The  Touring  Cozy-Top  is  $98.  Whether  you  motor  for  business  or  for  plea-^ 
sure,  you  will  get  five  times  as  much  use  and  a  thousand 
times  as  much  comfort  in  driving,  winter  and  summer,  if 
you  put  a  Cozy-Top  on  your  car.  Treat  yourself  to  a 
Cozy-Top;  you  would  like  one,  so  do  not  deny  yourself  the 
pleasure  and  benefit.  The  cost  is  trifling  for  the  advan- 
tages you  get.  There  are  90,000  Ford  car  owners  in 
Canada;  and  as  our  supply  is  limited,  we  advise  that  you 
mail  your  order  to  us  NOW.  Shipped 
promptly  to  any  station  in  Canada, 
f.o.b.  Montreal,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Illustrated  literature  on  request. 


TouringTop 

$98 

RoadsterTop' 

$75 


CARRIAGE  FACTORIES,  LIMITED 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  in  Canada 
309  Excelsior    Life  Building 

Toronto. 


LONDON  CONCRETE  MIXER  NO.  4 

Capacity  40  cu.  yards  per 
day.  Price,  complete  with 
gasoline  engine,  $295.00.  Pays 
for  itself  in  thirty  days' 
use.  Built  to  last  a  life- 
time. Send  for  catalog  No. 
1-4. 


London    Concrete 
Machinery  Co. 

Deft.  D. 
London,  -         Ontario 

World's    Largest    Manufacturers    of    Concrete    Machinery. 


Over 
ONE 

MILLION 
On  Use 


Add  Dollars 

To  Dairying 

Profits! 


If  you  are  using  the  gravity 
c?  shallow-pan  cream  sep- 
arator method,  or  are  using  an 
old  or  inferior  separator,  yoi? 
are  robbing  yourself  of  profits 
Stop  this  waste  forever!    Use  <* 


.  The  closest 
J  skimmer  on 
/  record.     Over 
'ONE  MILLION 
J  in^  use.      Lower   In 
/  price  than  other 
,'  standard  separa-    *?**%& 
tors.    Greater  in  ca-      3& 
pacity    than    any 
i  other    separator 
r  of   equal   rating. 

f  Write  for  2  Free  Books 

'  Quick  shipments  assur- 
ed (run,  9   distribute 
J  points  in  Canada 

'  Swedish  Separator  Co. 

jfotpLAC    507S.  WcllsSj. 
Chieigo.  I'l. 


Fertilizer  Bone  and  Potash. 
Green  Cut  Bone  for  Fowl. 
Stirling  Feed  for  Hogs. 

any  quantity 
GEORGE  STEVENS,    364  Mark  St. 
Peterborough,  Ontario 


Dry  Farming  Methods 

The  G.  L.  Dodds  implements  are  stan- 
dardized, trade-marked  "D  &  D,"  and 
manufactured  in  Winnipeg.  When  you 
buy  a  Cyclone  Weeder  you  get  a  cultivator 
with  many  functions,  some  of  which  are 
— levelling  the  surface,  packing  or  firming 
the  sub-surface,  tilling  the  land  to  release 
plant  food,  "eating  alive"  aU  weed  growrth, 
and  conserving  moisture  for  the  next  crop 
— an   average  crop   with   but  scant  rainfall. 

The  "Professor  Shaw"  harrow  will  de- 
stroy more  weeds,  seen  and  unseen,  for 
$1.00  in  horsepower  than  any  other  harrow 
will  do  for  $5.00.  This  harrow  also  firms 
the  seed  bed.  Four  horses  will  cover  75 
acres  per  day,  or  a  light  tractor  100  acres. 
(Harrowing  with  the  harrows  now  in  usa 
is  about  the  hardest  work  the  farm  horse 
has    to    do). 

The  Goose-neck  and  Swan-neck  Subsoil 
Cultivators  are  splendid  where  the  land 
is  infested  with  quack  grass,  deep-rooted 
noxious  weeds,  or  where  the  land  has  been 
skim-plowed    for    years. 

These  machines  are  all  broad-gauge — 
suitable  for  a  plurality  of  horses,  or  for 
tractors. 

City  men  can  be  good  farmers  under 
this    system. 

Sold    direct    to    farmers. 

THE   G.  L.  DODDS  IMPLEMENTS 

New  Leland  Hotel.   Winnipeg.  Man. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Gappe*  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
PuITb,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Hnmanltemedy  'or  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,   Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  eold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satis  taction.  Price  $1.75 
per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

{>ress,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  tySend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.    Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Toronto,  Ont. 


Cut  full  size  —  long  body  and 
sleeves.  Made  of  selected 
materials  of  best  wearing 
qualities.  A  Shirt  for  every 
need.     Sold  everywhere. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Belleville,  Canada 


I 


95  to  125 

Miles  on 
a  Gallon 

of  Gasoline! 


The  Shaw  Motorbicycle 

A  high-grade,  easy  running,  speedy 

motorbicycle  of  dependable  power  at  a  saving 
of  from  a  third  to  a  half  in  actual  money. 
Equipped  with  2V4  H-P  Motor,  famous  Breeze 
carburetor,  high  tension  magneto.  A  ltomatic 
lubrication.  Chain  drive.  SKiple.  efficient 
control  at  all  times.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms,  al*o  pbout 
the  Shaw  Attachment— lits  any  old  biLc. 

SHAW   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.    187       Galesburg,  Kans.,  U.G.A. 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  trouble  all  over  the  world.  Wars  and 
epidemics  make  life  miserable  for  millions  and  while  most  of  the 
casualties  occur  in  the  cities,  yet  the  farm  homes  of  all  lands  have  suffered 
and  are  suffering  much.  The  bleak,  piercing  winds  of  November  follow 
hard  on.  The  weakened  morale  from  all  troubles  will  lend  less  resistance 
to  the  cold  winter  that  is  ahead  with  fuel  troubles  worse  than  any  year 
we  have  had.  Yet  Canada  is  about  the  best  spot  in  the  whole  ivorld  in  the 
matter.  And  it  is  necessary  for  us  all  to  buck  up  and  drive  away  the 
demons  of  sickness  and  despair  by  our  stoutheartedness.  Let  us  keep  our 
home  fires  burning  brightly  for  another  season. 

The  storm  clouds  are  going  to  pass,  the  joy  of  better  times  is  coming 
some  day. 

In  the  matter  of  livestock,  farmers  should  not  forget  the  needs  of  a 
hungry  world  just  ahead.  Some  are  inclined  to  quit  all  feeding  operations 
in  fear  of  a  sudden  drop  in  prices.  Expert  seers  cannot  help  feeling  a 
little  anxious  over  the  situation  and  urge  all  farmers  to  continue  their 
regular  practices  of  winter  feeding.  The  demand  for  livestock  of  all 
kinds  is  going  to  be  great  and  he  will  realize  handsomely  who  has  the  goods 
in  that  day.  The  Germans'  Der  Tag  is  coming,  but  coming  in  a  way  the 
Kaiser  did  not  look  for.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  prospects  and  keep  our 
courage  up.  Next  November  xvill  see  a  brighter  world  we  trust.  Let  us 
live  better,  more  sensibly  and  be  big  enough  to  be  unselfish  in  our  work, 
our  recreation  and  our  ambitions. 


General    Reminders 

Haul  all  implements  into  the  machine 
shed  as  soon  as  work  with  them  is  over. 

All  wearing  surfaces  on  plows  and 
implements  should  be  greased  when  set 
away. 

Repair  all  broken  windows  and 
tighten  up  the  loose  boards. 

See  that  all  drains  are  working  prop- 
erly and  the  ends  protected  from  the 
entrance  of  small  animals. 

All  apples  and  potatoes  should  be 
housed  in  their  winter  quarters  this 
month. 

Clean  up  the  garden  if  there  is  help 
enough  around,  burning  the  rubbish  and 
plowing  the  land  to  kill  pests. 

Eavetrou^hs  and  roofs  should  be  in- 
spected before  real  cold  weather. 

Buy  your  feeding  stuffs  now  if  you 
can  locate   it.     They  will   be   dearer. 

Turnips  should  all  be  gathered  before 
the^  middle  of  the  month. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Among   the   Livestock 

Allow  the  colts  and  cattle  to  get 
under  shelter  especially  during  the  cold 
rains. 

Sheep  should  be  bred  this  month  to 
have  the  lambs  come  in  April. 

Trim  the  breeding  ewes  and  flush  be- 
fore breeding. 

Keep  the  hog  pens  free  from 
draughts,  clean  and  dry  and  you  will 
have   little   trouble. 

Keep  the  young  pigs  going  ahead  all 
the  time  or  else  winter  feeding  will  be 
expensive. 

Spray  all  stalls  and  floors  well  before 
animals  occupy  them  for  the  winter. 

The  private  breeding  records  of  your 
animals  should  be  looked  after  carefully. 
Keep  a  day  book  also. 

The  fat  stock  shows  are  coming  on. 
Be  ready  for  a  chance  at  the  prize 
money. 

Give  the  boy  and  his  pig  or  his  baby 
beef  a  chance  to  do  all  he  can.  Nothing 
makes  for  success  like  succeeding. 
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Keep  the  draft  mares  and  fillies  in 
good  condition  now  and  they  will  winter 
more  easily. 

A  subscriber  writes  about  bot  trou- 
bles in  his  horses.  Better  care  and  feed 
will   help   them. 

Read  the  colt  breaking  article  in  this 
issue  and  write  us  any  wrinkles  you 
have  tried. 


In  the   Dairy 

Keep  the  dairy  cow  out  of  all  drafts 
of  stable   windows. 

Perfect  circulation  of  air  in  the  stable 
means    more    milk. 

Spray  religiously  all  stalls  and  white- 
wash all  parts  of  the  stable. 

The  cows  are  buying  some  Victory 
Bonds  all  over  Canada. 

If  you  are  a  specialist  dairy  man,  how 
does  your  book  case  prove  it?  You 
ought  to  have  a  few  of  the  best  dairy 
books  at  your  command. 

The  herd  bull  is  of  so  much  value  in 
the  future  of  your  herd  that  every 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pedigree. 

The  silo  can  be  filled  up  after  it  has 
been  used  down  with  the  corn  that  is 
left  over. 


In  The  Orchard 

Although  apples  are  hard  to  handle 
sometimes,  it  will  not  pay  to  negleci 
the  trees. 

Hoe  around  the  young  trees  and  draw 
up   the   earth   towards  the  trunk. 

Old  newspapers  make  good  wrapping 
against  the  mice. 

Examine  all  tree  trunks  for  borers 
and  dig  them  out. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  pigs  in 
to  eat  up  all  wormy  apples. 


Where  the  orchard  is  plowed  regul- 
arly, it  is  often  good  practice  to  plow 
it  this  month. 

All  apples  for  the  winter  should  be 
stored  in  a  very  cool  cellar. 

Many  apples  can  yet  be  dried  on  the 
farm  for  use  later  or  for  sale. 

How  many  varieties  of  apples  can 
you  name?  All  boys  should  be  taught 
varieties. 

The  buying  public  would  eat  far  more 
apples  if  they  were  kept  acquainted 
with  the  varieties. 

Cooking  and  baking  the  apple  is  an 
art  also.  Different  varieties  need  dif- 
ferent  treatments. 


Among  The  Vegetables 

Store  carrots,  beets  and  parsnips  in 
a  box  of  sand  in  a  coal  cellar. 

Leave  some  parsnips  and  salsify  in 
the   ground   all  winter. 

Lay  in  some  parsley  for  green  garn- 
ishing during  the  winter. 

Save  your  small  onions  for  planting 
next    spring. 

Potatoes  require  a  warmer  place  than 
apples.  Remove  all  diseased  ones  and 
cut  tubers. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  want  a  warm 
dry  room. 

Cabbages  needed  for  home  use  can  be 
tied  together  and  hung  over  a  pole  in 
the   cellar. 

Pack  celery  in  a  box  with  sand,  keep- 
ing it  out  of  the  crowns. 

If   pits   are    used    for   vegetables,    p" 
straw  over  them  and  cover  lightly  with 
earth,  using  more  as  the  weather  grows 
colder.      Be    sure    to    ventilate    the    pit 
with  a  box  or  a  few  tiles. 


Potatoes  are  likely  to  be  a  good  price 
before  long  and  enough  should  be  car- 
ried over  for  one's  own  use. 

Slightly  immature  vegetables  keep 
the  best  during  the  winter. 


In  the  Flower  Garden 

Dig  the  dahlia  bulbs  and  label  them 
Store  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Cover  the  perennial  flower  beds  with 
a   light  coating  of   straw   or  manure. 

Tender  roses  should  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  straw. 

Have  you  ever  tried  preparing  a  bed 
of  asters  this  fall  so  that  they  can  get 
a   good   start  in   the   Spring? 

Many  geraniums  can  be  saved  by  put- 
ting in  sand  in  the  cellar. 

Save  your  garden  plant  seed  for 
next  year's  flowers. 

Heap  a  mound  of  earth  around  the 
perpetual  roses  and  protect  them  some 
by  straw. 

Old  leaves  make  a  good  addition  to 
the   compost   heap. 

Get  your  repotting  soil  from  the 
woods  or  the  compost  heap  with  some 
sand  and  store  for  use  in  midwinter's 
repotting. 


Granulated    Eyelids, 

Eyes  inflamed  by  exposure 
__  to     Sun,     Dust   and    Wind 

l^wv  a.q        quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
JL_J  jr   ^x^5       Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
*^  just    Eye    Comfort.     r'At 

Your  Druggist's  6oc  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Tubes  25c.  For  Book  of  the  Eye  Free 
Write    Murine    Eye    Remedy    Company,  •  Chicago 


OurYVar  and\Ve 
Must  Win  It 


Canadian  vessels  have  been  destroyed,  Canadian  soldiers 
and  sailors  killed  and  captured,  and  our  casualty  lists 
are  being  published,  yet  in  the  face  of  this  many  of  us 
go  on  from  day  to  day,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  smug 
peace,  making  the  war  effort  that  comes  to  us,  that  is 
forced  upon  us,  even  as  if  we  refused  to  realize  that 
this  IS  our  war  and  we  must  help  to  win  it. 


-All  Canada  will  be  proud  of  the  splendid  patriotism  you  show  by  your  generous 
subscription  to  VICTORY  BONDS 


Thu  space  D„„»,ed  by  CHISHOLM  MILLING  COMPANY, 


TORONTO 


MAKERS  OF  PURINA  PRODUCTS 
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A  Question  for  Girls 

Continued  on  page  18 


BOBLOPG 

UNION  MADE 

OVERALLS 

SHIRTS  &  GLOVES 


\J6noum,  frcrrvCooAt  to€ocu6t\ 

R.G.LONG  eCO.  limited 

TORONTO  CANADA 


SIMONDS 


fheSawMakerj" 

N 


O  Sawyer  worries 
about  the  cost  of  a 
saw  that  gives  satis- 
faction. Ha  is  far  more 
interested  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  make  a  cut — in  the 
muscle  required.  Exper- 
ienced lumbermen  know 
that  Slmonds  Crescent 
Ground  Cross-Cut  Saws 
are  best.  They  quickly  pay 
for  themselves  by  their 
increased  cutting  ability 
and  time — and  labor-saving 
qualities.  Write  for 
Booklet. 

SIMONDS  CANADA  SAW 

COMPANY.  LIMITED, 

St.  Remi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave. 

MONTREAL.  Quebec. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

St.  John.  N.B. 

S-4 


^V 


fct 


Guaranteed 


10%More.Timber:' 


"That  isn't  the  worst  part  of  it, 
either,"  Janet  said,  looking  around  at 
Nella  and  Rose,  "he  said  all  the  boys 
kept   a   goose   gallery." 

"Oh!"  gasped  the  two  girls  in  uni- 
son,  flushing   violently. 

"And  then  there  is  one  more  thing," 
continued  Janet  in  a  lowered  voice,  and 
glancing  at  the  clock.  "There  are  only 
ten  minutes  left,  and  I  must  tell  you 
this  while  I'm  at  it,  but  it's  beastly,  and 
I  just  hate  to  have  to  think  of  it." 

"Over  one  one  side  of  the  shelves  and 
hidden  by  the  curtain  was  hanging  a 
long,  narrow  memorandum  pad,  like 
those  you  buy  at  the  stationer's,  you 
know.  Morocco  leather  cover,  and  all 
that.  I  stepped  nearer  to  get  a  closer 
look,  and  Jack  Burrough's  name  was 
at  the  top,  while  down  the  page  was  a 
list  of  girls'  names  followed  by  dates, 
like  this,  'Jennie  Smith,  May  11th,  Mary 
Jones,  May  12th,'  and  so  on.  Ned  saw 
me  looking  at  it,  and  he  said  defiantly, 
'Suppose  you'll  want  to  know  all  about 
that  now,  won't  you  ?  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  since  you've  seen  it.  Well,  it's 
Jack's    date    list.'  " 

"  'Date  list,'  I  repeated,  puzzled  for  a 
second. 

"  'Yes,  his  date  list.  Every  time  he 
goes  out  with  a  girl  he  puts  it  down, 
and  if  she  lets  him  spoon  with  her  he 
puts  that  down  too.  Nothing  like  bein  ' 
systematic,  you  know,'  and  he  laughed 
nastily." 

"And  sure  enough,  girls,  after  the 
date  in  each  case  there  was  either  a 
small  letter  "S,"  or  the  two  letters 
"ND,"  which  Ned  explained  meant 
"Spooner"  and  "Nothing  Doing."  One 
of  the  names  was  followed  by  "SS,"  and 
Ned  volunteered  the  information  that 
she  was  "Some  Spooner."  You  can  im- 
agine how  it  is  when  other  fellows  are 
visiting  Ned  and  Jack.  I  suppose  every 
one  of  them  has  seen  those  pictures  and 
that  date  list." 

"By  that  time  I  just  hated  Ned  Ste- 
vens and  Jack  Burroughs,  and  the  whole 
parcel  of  boys,  and  I  vowed  that  I  would 
remain  a  spinster  until  I  met  a  man  who 
had  been  raised  in  solitude  on  a  desert 
island." 

Miss  Cranbrook,  the  Latin  teacher, 
always  wondered  why  it  was  that  her 
class  should  have  suddenly  developed  a 
spirit  of  submission  to  discipline.  She 
mentally  attributed  the  change  to  her 
own  method  of  application.  She  wisely 
said  nothing  to  the  other  teachers,  how- 
ever, or  her  satisfaction  might  have  had 
a  severe  jolt,  for  each  teacher  won- 
dered to  herself  what  could  have 
changed  the  eight  riotous,  fun-loving 
girls  in  a  single  night  into  quiet  and 
orderly,  studious  young  women. 

II. 

"Girls,"  said  Janet  Hollister  the  next 
morning,  as  the  seven  assembled  in  her 
room  a  full  half  hour  before  the  bell 
rang,  "I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night.'' 

"Neither  did  I,"  wailed  Nella  and 
Rose,  while  Jessica  sought  Janet's  hand 
and  Dorothy  looked  out  of  the  window 
in  a  woe-begone  way. 

"What  we  want  to  do,"  declared 
Janet,  "is  to  boycott  the  boys.  Let  that 
be  our  slogan.  Of  course  we  will  have 
to  meet  them  at  the  receptions  and  after- 
noon parties,  but  we  can  each   sacredly 


and   solemnly  pledge  never  to   be   alone 
with  a  boy  for  a  minute." 

"And  never  allow  a  boy  to  touch  us 
if  we  should  happen  to  be  alone," 
whispered  Jessica,  with  a  lump  in  her 
throat  and  her  arm  around  Janet's 
waist. 

"Don't  worry  too  much  about  thai, 
Jessica,"  sympathized  Janet,  "you 
weren't  any  worse  than  any  of  the  rest, 
I  reckon,  and  you're  such  a  little  thing, 
anyhow."  Jessica  had  sobbed  out  the 
whole  story  to  Janet  the  night  before, 
and  while  there  was  nothing  really  im- 
moral about  it,  still  it  was  bad  enough 
and  what  had  happened  would  only 
very  likely  have  led  to  something  in- 
finitely worse. 

"Now,  my  plan  is  something  like 
this,"  went  on  Janet,  speaking  to  the 
rest  of  the  girls,"  we  must  appoint  a 
president  and  a  secretary,  and  then 
make  up  the  rules  which  are  to  b 
followed,  and  each  girl  who  belongs  to 
the  society  must  be  a  working  member 
that  is,  she  must  conscientiously  do  her 
best  to  bring  in  other  members.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  all  you  girls  are  with 
me  in  this,"  she  concluded,  glancing 
around  at  the  fair  young  faces  before 
her. 

They  were  all  eager  to  take  up  the 
idea  and  each  signified  her  willingness 
to  begin  the  fight. 

"And  now  the  very  first  thing  that  1 
want  to  enjoin  upon  the  member  of  this 
club  or  society,  or  whatever  we  decide 
to  call  it,  is  that  there  shall  be  no  gossirj 
whatever.  That  must  be  our  first  rule.' 
"First  and  last  rule,  I  should  sav,' 
put  in  Gertrude  Holman,  in  a  decided 
tone. 

"Exactly,"  agreed  Janet,  "and  what- 
ever any  of  our  learns  about  any  other 
girl,  either  in  or  out  of  our  association 
it  shall  never  be  discussed  other  than  in 
a  serious  way.  We  must  pledge  our 
selves  never  to  be  unkind  in  our  criti 
cisms,  or  in  our  treatment  of  a  sister 
member,  however  erring  or  in  fault  she 
may  appear  to  be.  At  the  same  time  we 
don't  want  to  pose  as  the  goody-goody 
sort,  you  know.  That  attitude  would  be 
certain  to  bring  failure.  The  'Lord,  I  arr 
holier  than  thou,'  doesn't  convince.  II 
nny  of  us  knows  a  girl  who  is  indiscreet 
in  the  matter  of  accepting  attentions 
from  any  of  the  bovs  or  going  out  alon^ 
with  them,  I  think  perhaps  the  besl 
way  would  be  to  tell  her  just  what  it 
means.  Say  we  have  all  been  in  the 
same  boat, '  but  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  into  port  before  the  storm." 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothy  earnestly,  "w< 
must  remember  that  it  seldom  is  the 
girl's  fault.  I  feel  sure  that  no  nice  girl 
would  invite  a  boy  to  kiss  her  or  to  be 
mushy  over  her  unless  she  has  alreadv 
been  spoiled.  Of  course  a  girl  likes  at- 
tention and  sport  and  games  and  driv- 
ing, and  all  that,  but  with  most  of  the 
boys,  before  they  are  alone  together  a 
half  hour  he  will  want  to  hold  her  hand, 
or  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  he  is 
sure  to  tell  her  that  he  never  cared  for 
another  girl  before,  and  that  she  is  the 
first  and  will  be  the  last— then  if  she 
likes  him  at  all  she  will  believe  him, 
and  I  suppose  before  long  she  graces 
his  Goose  Gallery,"  she  finished  in  a 
sli<rhtly    embittered    tone. 

"They   don't   always   use    such   gentle 
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means,  either,"  spoke  up  Jessica,  her 
baby  blue  eyes  wide  open  with  serious- 
ness, "I  well  remember  one  night  last 
summer,  coming  home  from  a  party 
with  a  few  boys  and  girls.  I  lived 
farther  away  than  the  rest  and-  a  cer- 
tain boy, — he  is  really  a  man,  twenty- 
five  years  old, — very  courteously  asked 
permission  to  see  me  home.  His  mother 
is  one  of  my  mother's  dearest  friends, 
and  I  thought  it  would  surely  be  all 
right.  We  walked  along,  talkjng  about 
school  and  tennis  and  boating — we  were 
spending  the  summer  at  the  seashore, 
you  know — and  he  asked  me  to  go  boat- 
ing with  him  the  next  day.  I  thought 
it  would  be  great  fun,  because  he  had  a 
lovely  big  cat-boat,  the  fastest  on  the 
bay.  I  noticed  then  that  he  was  walk- 
in?  very  close  to  me,  so  I  edged  over  a 
bit,  and  pretty  soon  he  was  over,  too, 
so  I  edged  still  farther  away,  but  he 
followed  me  up,  and  by  that  time  I 
couldn't  get  any  farther  because  my 
dress  was  catching  in  the  hedge.  I 
stopped  to  pull  my  skirt  from  a  thorn, 
and  he  grabbed  me  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  me  a  dozen  times,  kissed  my 
mouth  and  face  all  over,  saying  all  the 
time  that  he  couldn't  help  it  because  I 
was  so — well,  I  won't  tell  you  about  his 
foolish  remarks.  Anyhow,  the  only 
thing  that  stopped  him  was  the  sound 
I  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  he  let  me 
I  go.  I  really  was  very  angry  and  left 
him  at  the  gate  without  saying  a  thank 
you  for  his  escort — and  indeed  I  should 
have  done  better  without  it.  And  would 
i  you  believe  it,  the  next  day  he  had 
nerve  enough  to  ring  me  up  and  ask 
me  to  keep  my  promise  to  go  sailing 
with  him!" 

"I'm  very  much  afraid  that  mothers 
don't  bring  up  their  boys  properly," 
observed  Janet,  "they  don't  teach  them 
how  to  behave  with  girls,  for  one  thing." 

"No,  and  they  don't  teach  the  girls, 
either,"  said  Nella  Browne,  "they  just 
let  them  find  out  things  for  themselves." 

"My  mother  never  told  me  a  thing," 
said  Rose  Gilbert,  "except  'it  isn't  nice 
to  do  this,'  and  'it  isn't  nice  to  do  that,' 
and  'you  don't  understand  what  it 
means  now,  but  you  will  some  day,' 
until  she  made  me  fairly  mad  with 
curiosity." 

The  bell  rang,  and  as  the  girls  passed 
out  into  the  hall  after  a  wild  scramble 
for  their  books  and  a  sight  into  the 
mirror  to  see  if  rebellious  locks  were  se- 
curely pinned  in  place,  Janet  said,  "Well, 
Rirls  get  busy,  and  meet  in  my  room  at 
ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  for 
our  first  business  meeting,  and  I  will 
have  a  set  of  rules  and  by-laws  ready 
for  your  approval," 

III. 

"Girls,"  said  Jessica  Shaw  on  Satur- 
day morning,  before  any  of  them  had 
time  to  say  a  word  as  they  filed  into 
Janet's  room  at  the  stroke  of  ten,  "I've 
been  thinking  a  lot.  I  think  that  we 
girls,  all  girls,  are  indirectly  responsible 
for  many  of  our  own  troubles.  We 
bring  them  upon  ourselves  by  trying  to 
appear  as  attractive  as  pretty  clothes 
and  ribbons  and  laces  will  make  us, 
and  I'm  sure  that  if  each  of  us  will 
admit  the  truth,  if  only  to  ourselves, 
it  is  just  because  we  want  to  make  the 
boys  think  we  are  pretty  and  attractive 
and   to   outshine    other   girls." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Jessica,"  ex- 
claimed Janet  Hollister  jumping  to  her 
Continued  on  page  47 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry, EDMONTON.wri  tes:— 
"I  feU  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again, 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  given  satis- 
faction. For  any 
ache  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


MEN 
WANTED 

Labourers  and 
skilled  mechan- 
ics wanted. 

Good  Wages  Paid 

Apply  by  letter  or  in  person  to 

The  Collingwood 

Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Collingwood,  Ontario 
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AVONDALE  FARM,  BROCKVILLE 

HOLSTEINS,    ANGORA    GOATS 
Holstein    young    bulls    for   sale.      Carnation 
Ring    Sylvia— the    $106,000    calf — we    bred 
and    raised    him — his    sire    and    sire's    sire. 


MAY  ECHO  SYLVA 

Official    Record — 152    lbs.    milk    in    1    day — 

Over   1005   lbs.  in   7   days. 

World'm    Champion   Milch    Cow 

Only  cow  in  the  world  to  have  three  records  of 
over  36  lbs.  "butter  in  seven  days.  Dam  of  the 
$106,000    calf. 

Grandsons  of  this  cow  from  seven  months  to  a 
year  for  sale  sired  by  her  son  out  of  a  son 
of    the    first    44-lb.    cow. 

Prices  reasonable  as  we  need  room  for  our 
coming    season's    calves. 

A.  C.  HARDY,  Prop. 


Mount  Victoria  Pony  Stud 

T.  P.  Macaulay,  proprietor,  Breeders  of 
high  class  ponies.  Ponies  crated  and 
sent  to  all  parts.  Address  correspondence 
to  J.  E.  Chandler,  Manager,  Mount  Victoria 
Pony    Stud,    Hudson    Heights,    Que. 


LOUDEN 

LITTER  CARRIER 


Are  you  Short  of  Help  this  Season? 

If  so,  let  the  LOUDEN  Litter  Carrier 
help  you  solve  the  labor  question.  It 
not  only  saves  time  but  turns  a  disa- 
greeable task  into  an  easy  one — and 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  LOUDEN  Litter  Carrier  is 
always  where  you  need  it — and  ready. 
Ease  and  safety  in  operation.  Simple 
and  strong  in  construction.  Thou- 
sands in  use  and  thousands  of  farmers 
satisfied.  They  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over. 

Write  to  day  for  Illustrated 

Catalogue 
"Wo  make  everything  for  the  Barn" 

I  fit  THEM  MACHINERY  co- 

lAHJUEill  OFCANADA.Ltd. 

604  CRIMEA  ST.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

60   Martin  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 

Vancouver,    B.C.,  St.    John,    N.B. 

Alberta  Enquirers  write: 
ALBERTA   DAIRY   SUPPLIES,   LTD., 
Edmonton,  Alta.  53 


Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 
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Cattle  Will  Be  Better 


By  P.  A.  Crane 


\7TOLENT  best  describes  the  slump 
*  that  has  hit  the  live  stock  trade,  as 
far  as  the  Canadian  market  is  con- 
cerned. Prices  at  the  leading  centres 
have  been  sensationally  slashed  during 
the  past  month,  and  drovers  have  been 
nonplused  at  the  sharp  declines  values 
have  taken.  The  market  is  generally- 
weak  and  for  the  past  six  weeks  re- 
cessions have  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
until  quotations  now  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing do  not  show  such  marked  advances 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  True 
it  is  that  prices  are  better  than  at  this 
period  in  1917,  but  judging  from  the 
present  prevailing  feeling  of  weakness, 
it  is  felt  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
values  are  once  more  at  their  old  levels. 
Conditions  have  undergone  many 
changes  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the 
heavy  offerings  of  cattle  at  all  Can- 
adian centres  is  sufficient  justification 
for  the  assertion  that  farmers  generally 
are  seized  with  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
their  stock  before  values  hit  the  bot- 
tom. Receipts  from  day  to  day  at 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  and  Calgary  have 
been  much  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
in  fact  at  the  latter  place  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  an  embargo  on  shipments 
until  such  time  as  the  yards  were  cleared 
of  all  -cattle.  In  the  face  of  such  an 
overflow,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the 
packers    to    institute    lower   prices. 

Germany's  peace  proposals  constitute 
a  very  bearish  influence  on  Canada's 
live  stock  market.  There  was,  of  course, 
some  slackening  previous  to  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  Central  Powers, 
but  the  possibility  of  an  early  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities  has  been  a  great  fac- 
tor in  the  present  upheaval  of  values. 
According  to  the  statements  of  drovers 
operating  in  various  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  farmers  are  rushing 
their  cattle  to  market  because  they  be- 
lieve the  advent  of  peace  is  imminent 
and  that  with  its  coming  cattle  prices 
will  once  more  return  to  normal.  Thus 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  sell  now  at  the  higher 
levels,  and  the  period  covering  the  last 
three  weeks  of  October  saw  very  little 
doing  in  the  stocker  and  feeder  depart- 
ment. Farmers  were  not  looking  for 
cattle  to  feed  during  the  winter,  believ- 
ing that  such  a  course  would  be  un- 
profitable at  the  ruling  trend  of  the 
market.  Feeding  steers  and  heifers 
have  found  very  little  demand,  even 
with  quotations  for  the  same  showing 
sharp   declines. 

The  fact  that  farmers  are  sacrificing 
their  cattle  just  now,  flooding  the  mar- 
kets   with    poor   unfinished    beef,   is   be- 
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lieved   by   many   in   a   position   to   kno 
to  be  very  unwise. 

Much  of  the  stuff  coming  forward 
should  be  kept  on  the  farms  for  further 
fattening.  The  quantity  of  medium  and 
common  cattle  offered  is  too  great  and 
this  class  of  beef  does  not  butcher  well. 
Offerings  at  all  centres  are  greatly  in 
excess  of  last  year.  While  this  is  the 
season  when  "runs"  usually  assume 
large  proportions,  the  lower  price 
"scare"  has  no  doubt  stimulated  ship- 
ments. Consequently  supplies  are  greater 
than  the  packers  can  conveniently  take 
care  of.  Large  consignments  of  cattle 
from  Winnipeg  and  the  West  have  been 
coming  to  the  Toronto  market.  Many 
of  them  are  of  stocker  and  feeder  class, 
and  at  present  they  are  poor  sellers. 

A  more  optimistic  view  of  the  present 
live  stock  situation  is  gleaned  in  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  best  known  cat- 
tle men  in  the  Dominion.  It  his  opin- 
ion that  prices  will  again  be  in  the 
ascendency  in  the  course  of  another  two 
or  three  weeks.  There  is  no  reason,  he 
believes,  for  the  farmers  to  be  alarmed, 
and  that  by  the  time  Christmas  comes 
round  cattle  values  will  again  be'  ruling 
at  high  levels.  The  fact  that  more 
cattle  are  being  dumped  into  the  mar- 
kets than  can  be  reasonably  handled  by 
the  packers  is  responsible  for  the  slump. 
The  Allied  Buying  Commission  is  still 
taking  all  the  suitable  beef  they  can 
get  for  export  account,  and  even  should 
peace  come  at  an  early  date  there  will 
still  be  thousands  of  soldiers  to  be  fed, 
as  well  as  civilian  populations  in  Allied 
countries.  Demobilization  could  not  take 
nlace  immediately,  and  some  time  would 
have  to  elanse  before  the  return  of 
normal  conditions.  With  the  possibili- 
ties of  easy  feeding  of  cattle  so  good 
this  year,  particularly  in  Ontario,  he 
believes  that  farmers  can  profitably 
stable  cattle  this  coming  winter  and  that 
the  same  will  command  high  prices  in 
the  spring.  He  is  confident  of  a  return 
of  stronger  values  in  the  Canadian  live 
stock  trade. 

As  an  indication  of  the  heavy  offer 
ings  during  the  past  month,  Toronto  re- 
ceipts were  approximately  40,000  head. 
Of  these,  the  number  of  really  good 
cattle  was  proportionably  small.  Choice 
beef  throughout  October  did  not  bring 
above  $14.50  per  cwt.,  as  compared  with 
$17  and  $18  per  cwt.  a  few  months  ago 
Lower  grade  stuff  has  even  suffered  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  values  on  this 
class  of  cattle  show  wide  fluctuations 
The  trade  has  been  dull  at  Montreal 
and  a  big  influx  of  Eastern  cattle  found 
a    slow    demand.      Receipts    there    were 
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around  15,000  cattle,  which  is  a  heavy 
offering  for  this  market.  Top  values 
did  not  exceed  $12.50  and  $13.00. 

Wide  gains  are  shown  in  the  offer- 
ings of  cattle  on  the  Western  markets 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  At  Vv ,.-. 
inipeg  receipts  averaged  from  three  :■> 
Ifour  thousand  daily,  and  at  Calgary  ap- 
proximately 1,500  at  Edmonton,  offer- 
ings were  almost  double  those  of  a  year 
I  ago.  Farmers  of  the  West  have  been 
'simply  flooding  the  markets  with  cattle 
and  values  have  suffered  in  consequence. 
The  Canadian  hog  market  is  weak,  and 
opinion  seems  to  be  fairly  general  that 
che  trend  will  continue  downward, 
rather  than  to  stronger  prices.  It  is 
some  weeks  now  since  hogs  sold  at  $20 
per  cwt.  on  the  fed  and  watered  basis, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  best  price 
at  any  Canadian  centre  is  not  above 
$18.50.  In  fact  on  the  Toronto  market 
the  quotation  on  hogs  fed  and  watered 
is  $18.25,  and  both  buyers  and  commis- 
sion men  are  predicting  even  lower  fig- 
ures. According  to  drovers  there  is  an 
,  abundance  of  hogs  in  the  country  and 
[  offerings,  particularly  at  Toronto,  are 
on  the  increase.  In  the  West  there  have 
!not  been  as  many  hogs  offered  as  a 
year  ago.  The  fruits  of  the  "keep  a 
pig"  campaign  in  the  Spring,  particul- 
arly in  Ontario,  are  now  showing  and 
supplies  should  be  very  plentiful.  Hogs 
too  heavy  in  weight  are  not  preferred 
by  the  British  buying  commission,  and 
they  will  not  take  anything  much  over 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  larger  re- 
ceipts at  Toronto  are  mostly  responsible 
for  the  weaker  feeling  of  the  market. 
There  has  been  a  steady  jam  and  the 
•last  week  of  October  saw  nearly  10,000 
hogs  on  sale.  Other  Canadian  markets 
are  lower  in  sympathy  with  Toronto, 
and  prices  ruling  on  the  American  mar- 
ket are  about  a  dollar  lower  than  in 
Canada. 

Sheep  and  lamb  receipts  were  more 
than  ample  for  the  trade  and  easier 
prices  resulted  during  last  month.  Lamb 
values  in  October  averaged  around  $16, 
while  sheep  ranged  from  $12  to  $15, 
according  to  their  quality. 


Ontario  Winter  Fair 

The  35th  annual  Ontario  Provincial 
Winter  fair  will  be  held  at  Guelph  from 
Dec.  6  to  12.  John  I.  Flatt  of  Millgrove, 
Ont.,  the  well-known  young  Holstein 
and  Yorkshire  breeder,  is  president  of 
this  big  institution.  He  will  likely  be 
greeted  this  year  with  a  big  turnout  of 
visitors  and  exhibitors,  as  this  fair  is 
already  established  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people  as  one  of  the  big  things  of  East- 
ern  Canada. 

The  prize  lists  are  already  out  and 
the  committees  and  judges  appointed. 
All  entries  have  to  be  made  to  the  sec- 
retary before  November  20th  next. 
Plan  to  spend  a  day  at  least  at  this  big 
fair.     It  is   the   farmers'   own  fair. 


Save  the  Waste! 

12,000,000  cups  of  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa 
are    used    daiiy    in    Canada. 

If  even  an  average  of  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar  per  cup  is  left  undissolved  at 
the  bottom  of  cups  of  these  beverages  the 
waste  would  be  120,000  lbs.  of  sugar  daily! 

Use  no  more  sugar  than  you  need  and 
stir  your  beverage  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  all 
sugar  used  in  the  homes  is  used  in  tea 
and  coffee.  Think  it  over — how  is  it  in 
your  home?      Is  there  a  chance  for  saving? 


Your  animals  are  now  going  on  dry  feed 
— hay  and  grain.  It's  a  big  change  from 
the  succulent,  nutritious  grasses  of  summer 
pastures  which  supply  the  needed  laxatives 
and  tonics. 

Keep  your  animals'  bowels  open  and 
regular — drive  out  the  worms — keep  their 
blood  rich — keep  their  digestive  apparatus 
in  order — by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Don't  allow  your  stock  to  "get  off  feed" 
and  in  a  rundown  condition.  Dr.  Hess 
Stuck  Tonic  eliminates  waste  and  gives  ap- 
petite, good  health  and  good  digestion.  It 
enables  animals  to  get  the  most  benefit  out 
of  their  feed. 

Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of 
your  herd.    Here's  a  suggestion  for  your 

fiiidance:  Get  from  your  dealer  2  pounds 
or  each  average  hog,  5  pounds  for  each 
horse,  cow  or  steer,  to  start  with,  feed  as 
directed  and  then  watch  results. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an 
honest  price  from  a  responsible  dealer  in 
your  own  town  who  guarantees  it,  and  who 
refunds  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as 
claimed. 

23-lb.  Pail   S3.00        100-lb.  Drum.  $10.00 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


.NESS 
STOCK 
TONIC 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PANACEA 

Will  Start  Your  Pallets  and 
Moulted  Hens  to  Laying 


iM3sQ3  QCElMafi  iSBSS  3SftPMg&33 


Better  Than  Gas 
or  Electricity 

More  Economical  Than  Wick  Lamps 

Your  eyes  are  worth  more  than  all  the  money  in  the 
world  so  why  neglect  them?  Install  a  "Knight"  Lighting' 
System  and  flood  your  home  with  the  purest,  whitest 
and  best  light  known  to  science.  Costs  one-fourth  the  price  of  electric  out- 
fits. Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Sixty  hours  of  the  most  beautiful 
light  from  each  gallon  of  fuel.  No  smoke.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  chimneys 
to  clean.  No  wicks  to  trim.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Satisfactory.  Send  for  introductory  offer  and  agency  proposition. 
KNIGHT  LIGHT  &  SODA  FOUNTAIN  CO.,  216  Knight  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Some  years  ago  a  man  with 
ideals  decided  to  publish  a 
Good  Magazine  in  Canada — 

AT  that  time  there  were  plenty  of  good  maga- 
zines to  be  bought  on  Canadian  newstands. 
But  they  were  all  American  magazines,  reflecting 
the  views  and  exalting  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States. 

Magazines  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  a  nation.  They  mould  public 
opinion.  And  this  man  with  ideals  regretted  to  see 
Canadians  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  their 
magazine  reading.  He  felt  that  Canada  had  the 
natural  resources  itself  to  become  a  great  nation*.  So 
he  decided  that,  cost  what  it  might,  Canada  would  be 
the  possessor  of  a  great  magazine  which  would  be 
ALL-CANADIAN. 

That  Canadian  with  ideals  was  Colonel  John  Bayne  Maclean. 
The  outcome  of  his  determination  is 

Macleans 

1  "CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  * 

MACLEAN'S  is  big  because  Canada  is  big.  It  faithfully  re- 
flects Canadian  ideals. 

In  its  special  articles,  written  by  men  and  women  best  in- 
formed on  their  subjects,  it  comments  on  and  supplements  the  news 
of  Canadian  and  international  importance. 

It  publishes  the  best  stories  that  are  written — those  distinctively 
Canadian  stories  the  country  has  come  to  know  as  MACLEAN'S 
stories,  because  they  deal  with  the  life,  work  and  affairs  of  the 
Canadian  people  in   original,  vigorous  and  vital  ways. 

MACLEAN'S  is  broad,  breezy,  fearless — "The  most  talked-of  publication  in 
Canada."  After  reading  it  you  will  realize  why  it  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  edited  periodicals  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  probable  you  had  no 
idea  such  a  great  magazine  was  being  published  in  Canada,  for  it  would  almost 
seem  impossible  to  produce  a  magazine  in  this  country  which  would  measure  up 
to  the  best  magazines  in  the  United  States,  since  that  country  has  an  English- 
speaking    population    about   twenty    times    as    large    as    ours. 

And  it  would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  that  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company  is  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire,  owning 
and  printing  14  famous  magazines  and  business  newspapers — which  is  probably 
a   record  not  approached  by   any  other  firm    in   the   world. 

A  Bargain! — 3  Months  for  50c 


Tear    off    here    and    mail 

The    MacLean     Publishing    Company, 
143    University    Ave., 
Toronto,     Ontario. 

I  accept  your  offer.  I  am  enclosing  50c  to 
pay  for  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  3  full 
months.  Please  start  me  off  with  the  big 
November    issue. 


Name 
Address 


MACLEAN'S  sells  for  $2  a  year- 
should  be  more.  We  want  you  to 
get  acquainted  with  MACLEAN'S, 
for  we  know  that  after  we  once 
introduce  you  to  "Canada's  National 
Magazine,"  you  two  are  going  to  be 
friends  for  life.  So,  to  make  you 
known  to  each  other,  we  will  ac- 
cept your  subscription  now  for  only 
3  months  to  start  off  with.  In 
other  words,  we  want  you  to  "try 
out"  MACLEAN'S,  and  see  for 
yourself    just    how    good    it    is  1 

Don't  miss  this  unusual  opportunity. 
Simply  sign  the  coupon,  pin  a  postal 
note    to    it,    and   mail    it    to    us 


(If  you  prefer  to  pay  for  a  longer  period 
right  now,  ypu  may  attach  $1  for  six  months, 
or  $2  for  a  year). 

F.M. 


TO-DAY 


A  Question  for  Girls 

Continued  from  page  43 

feet,  "our  eyes  have  been  blinded  by 
our  own  vanity.  If  some  girls  would 
only  try  as  hard  to  win  the  admiration 
of  other  girls  as  they  do  to  win  that  of 
the  boys,  it  would  help  lots.  Whoever 
herd  of  a  girl  primping  before  her  glass 
when  expecting  another  girl  to  call  un- 
less she  wanted  to  make  her  jealous? 
I  tell  you,  we  girls  have  to  grow  a  lot 
before  we  can  attain  the  ideal  wo- 
manhood. What  vanities,  what  petty 
little  traits  must  be  eliminated  from 
our  systems  before  we  can  stand  before 
our  world  with  clear  unshadowed  eyes!" 
"Janet,"  said  Dorothy  as  she  turned 
from  the  window,  "have  you  ever  seen  a 
girl  appear  dull  and  stupid  when  intro- 
duced to  a  strange  girl,  but  be  positively 
brilliant  five  minutes  later  when  meet- 
ing a  strange  boy?  Have  you  ever 
noticed  the  sudden  flash  of  her  dimples 
and  smiles  and  the  coquettish  glances 
of  her  eyes?  That's  exactly  what  I 
have  done  more  than  once,  and  I  freely 
confess  it  for  the  good  of  my  own  soul. 
And  I  have  to  thank  you  Jessica,"  she 
continued,  pale  with  the  intensity  of  her 
emotion  and  the  effort  her  open  admis- 
sion cost  her,  "for  making  it  possible 
for  me  to  really  see  myself  before  I  had 
become  quite  ingrown  with  my  own 
vanity."  Dorothy  turned  back  to  her 
unseeing  stare  out  of  the  window,  biting 
her  lips  to  keep  back  the  tears.  Her 
self-arraignment  before  her  compan- 
ions was  truly  heroic,  but  she  felt  only 
the  degradation  of  the  truth. 

"That  is  very  fine  of  you  Dorothy," 
said  Rose,  rising  to  the  occasion,  and 
unwilling  to  be  outdone,  while  Janet 
remained  silent  and  thoughtful,  "but 
I'm  sorry  to  say  that  you  aren't  the 
only  one,  if  that  will  be  any  comfort  to 
you.  I  have  done  that  myself  and  even 
more.  I  have  deliberately  invited  their 
attentions,  not  in  so  many  words,  but 
by  the  little  arts  that  seem  to  come  na- 
turally to  a — a  flirt,"  struggling  with 
the  obnoxious  word,  "and  I'm  over- 
whelmed with  my  own  guilt  and  shall 
endeavor  to  do  better,  ever  so  much  bet- 
ter." 

And  then  one  by  one,  each  girl  ac- 
knowledged her  culpability  in  some 
form  or  another,  even  the  stately  Janet 
confessing  to  having  used  some  minor 
form  of  allurement.  It  was  a  very 
impressive  hour  for  the  eight  girls,  one 
which  would  be  likely  to  remain  en- 
graved upon  their  memories  while  they 
lived. 

Janet  slowly  rose  to  her  feet,  holding 
in  her  hands  several  sheets  of  paper 
covered  with  close  lines  of  writing. 
"This  new  development,"  she  said, 
"complicates  matters  somewhat,  and 
may  make  our  work  a  little  harder,  but 
it  is  more  than  ever  worth  while.  These 
bylaws  and  regulations  which  I  have 
drafted  will  now  have  to  be  materially 
changed.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  this  work  which  we 
have  undertaken.  I  believe  that  in 
many  individual  cases  the  boys  or  men 
are  at  fault,  for  all  men  have  the  preda- 
tory instinct  more  or  less,  they  are  not 
properly  trained  in  boyhood,  and  neither 
are  the  girls  properly  fortified  with 
knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  we 
have  shown  ourselves  here  this  morning, 
the  girls  are  at  fault  too,  although  I 
must   give   most   of  them   credit  of  not 
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YOU  are  asked  to  save  every 
cent  not  needed  for  your  rea- 
sonable support  and  physical 
well  being— this  is  thrift 


Bonds 

Are  Not  A  Burden 

But  A  Blessing 

THRIFT  requires  the  exercise  of  restraint 
and  self-denial — qualities  without  which 
you  cannot  achieve  the  success  in  life  which  it 
is  your  ambition  to  achieve,  and  for  the  lack  of 
which  you  are  likely  to  suffer  in  later  years. 

The  money  you  acquire  by  thrift  you  are 
asked  to  loan — not  give — to  your  country. 
It  will  come  back  to  you  when  you  may  need 
it  far  more  than  you  do  now,  and  you  will  be 
paid  interest  for  its  use. 

This  war  is  a  frightful  thing,  but  it  may  prove  of  ines- 
timable benefit  to  you,  if  it  teaches  you  the  good  habit 
of  thrift.   Start  the  habit  by  investing  in 

Victory  Bonds 


This  Page  Donated  Toward  Winning  the  War  by 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight     and     Overland     Motor     Cars     and     Light 

Commercial  Wagons. 

Head  Office  and   Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Branches:  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Catalog  on  request — Address  Dept.  1214 
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If  it's  good  goods  you  want 

Buy  KfTCHEN'S 


a 


jf 


T 


BRAND 


OVERALLS 


and  you'll  get 

"Better    Quality— Better    Wear 
— For  Less  Money" 

A    STRONG   GUARANTEE— 

Every  pair  of  Kitchen's  "Signal" 
Brand  Overalls  is  so  thoroughly 
made  that  your  local  dealer  is  the 
sole  judge.  We  back  our  goods  to 
him  this  way — if  he  says  replace 
vour  garment  we  do  so — at  his  word. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you   accept  no 
substitutes,    but    write    direct    to    us. 
Get  Our  Illustrated  Booklet  telling  all  about 
"Signal"  Brand  Overalls,  Shirts  and  Pants. 

Kitchen  Overall  &  Shirt  Co.,  Limited 
2087  West  Street     -     BRANTFORD 


HELP  WANTED 

Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employ- 
ment is  netting  you.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it — a  postcard 
will  do. 

Address  Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,    Toronto,  Ontario 


knowing  where  their  folly  may  lead 
them.  They  are  so  blinded,  poor  things. 
Fed  up  with  their  own  vanities  and  a 
superb  conceit  as  to  their  own  infalli- 
bility and  ability  to  cope  with  any  sit- 
uation. 

IV. 

The  days  flew  by,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  week  there  was  a  small  army  of 
recruits.  The  girls  of  the  school,  were 
with  but  few  exceptions,  easily  won 
over,  and,  as  Dorothy  Drew  said,  "They 
will  just  have  to  come  with  us  some  day 
— they  can't  help  it,"  those  few  cases 
were  not  held  to  be  hopeless. 

Janet's  room  was  not  large  enough 
for  the  meeting  on  Saturday  morning, 
for  after  every  available  bit  of  seating 
and  standing  room  was  taken  up,  the 
hall  outside  the  door  was  still  crowded. 
So  Janet  asked  the  girls  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  while  she  went  to  obtain  per- 
mission of  the  faculty  to  use  the  audi- 
torium. This  was  readily  granted,  and 
presently  the  girls  filed  into  their  seats 
quietly,  waiting  to  hear  what  Janet  had 
to  say. 

Finally  she  said,  "Well  girls,  I  sup- 
pose that  as  a  Club  we  must  have  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  as  yet  to  make  out  any 
reasonable  set  of  rules  that  could  pos- 
sibly apply  to  every  member.  What 
would  be  fair  for  one  would  be  unjust 
for  another.  So  I  have  decided  to  pro- 
pose that  aside  from  the  necessary  busi- 
ness regulations,  we  simply  adopt  a 
motto,  and  try  our  very  best  to  live  up 
to  it  in  every  respect.  Let  the  words 
be    "Purity,    Honesty    and    Growth." 

"In  complete  purity  we  have  the  most 
desirable  attainment  of  all,  for  what  is 
nobler  than  complete  purity  of  body  and 
soul  ?  But  it  must  be  purity  with 
knowledge.  Purity  and  ignorance  are 
not  compatible.  We  can  all  be  inno- 
cent in  thought  and  deed,  but  in  order 
to  be  this  we  must  not  be  ignorant. 
With  such  purity  it  will  not  be  only 
ourselves  who  will  be  benefited.  Other 
girls  will  be  better  women,  even  the 
boys  and  men  whom  we  meet  will  be 
better  men  for  having  come  within  our 
influence.  Goodness  must  radiate  as 
well  as  evil,  and  although  it  may  be 
slower,  its  influence  will  reach  just  as 
far,  if  not  further,  in  the  end. 

"In  honesty,  let  us  be  honest  and  true 
with  all  others,  but  most  of  all  with  our- 
selves. Let  us  not  leave  a  reason  unex- 
plored or  a  truth  hidden  which  will  make 
us  know  ourselves  as  we  are,  and  let 
us  each  do  our  best  to  cast  away  all 
undesirable  things  and  live  for  truth  as 
well  as  purity.  Let  us  honestly  eliminate 
all  the  petty,  trivial  traits  that  only 
tend  to  diminish  our  outlook,  narrow 
our  vision  and  warp  our  characters — 
such  traits  as  vanity,  jealousy,  envy, 
spite,  and  all  those  mean  little  things 
that  women  say  and  do  to  disparage 
other  women.  They  are  unworthy  of 
our  highest  aims.  Let  us  eliminate  them, 
and  be  honest  and  pure  in  all  our  in- 
tentions. 

"In  growth  we  will  find  everything 
that  will  have  made  our  lives  worth 
while  when  we  are  old  and  look  back 
on  the  years  that  have  not  been  wasted. 
Growth  of  attainment,  growth  of  pur- 
pose, growth  of  soul.  Let  our  minds 
and  our  hearts  expand,  always  striving 
to  learn  more,  to  know  more,  to  love 
more.  We  must  love  all  our  sisters,  and 
with  a  clearer  and  better  understanding 
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we  must  love  our  brothers  too.  We 
must  not  forget  that  they  need  recon- 
struction as  well  as  we,  and  only  loving 
patience  will  do  it. 

"In  this  new  purity  which  we  have 
attained,  let  us  use  all  honesty  with 
ourselves,  find  the  faults,  properly  place 
them  and  then  eliminate  them."  With 
the  exercise  of  this  honesty  will  come 
growth,  and  with  all  three,  let  us  each 
strive  to  attain  that  perfection  of  wise, 
sweet  womanhood  which  must  be  the 
secret  ideal  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  world." 

As  Janet  finished  her  maiden  speech 
she  was  greeted  by  a  subdued  storm  of 
applause,  the  door  leading  from  the 
president's  room  opened,  and  that  lady 
herself  walked  in,  stately  and  dignified, 
with  her  sweet  face  shining  and  smiling. 

"Then,"  said  Miss  Sayre,  "let  its 
name  be,  "Little  Sisters  of  the  World." 
I  know  that  with  such  noble  thoughts 
as  I  have  heard  expressed  here  this 
morning  by  girls  so  young  as  yo'u,  it 
is  possible  for  your  work  to  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  that  you  will  fully  live  up 
to   the   meaning  of  the  name." 

To-day  those  Little  Sisters  of  the 
World  are  striving  and  achieving,  some 
of  them  quietly,  some  of  them  publicly. 
Janet  Hollister  is  prominent  among 
social  workers,  with  Dorothy  Drew  as 
her  constant  companion  and  associate. 
Jessica  is  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
the  other  girls  are  pursuing  their  vari- 
ous vocations  with  more  or  less  assid- 
uity. The  immediate  work  of  their  or- 
ganization has  passed  into  other  hands, 
but  Janet  Hollister  still  finds  time  from 
her  work  among  the  very  poor  girls  in 
a  large  city  to  see  that  her  successors 
in  school  are  not  neglected. 

The  club  is  not  copyrighted,  and  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  any  girl  from 
starting  one  of  her  own.  It  is  easy 
enough.  Just  get  a  few  girls  together 
who  are  likely  to  be  interested,  and  the 
club  will  grow  of  itself. 


Canning    Centre    Becomes    a    "Hospital 
Kitchen" 

When  the  influenza  epidemic  struck 
Perth  county  and  the  town  of  Stratford, 
the  Women's  Institute  and  Daughters  of 
the  Empire  who  had  been  running  a  Can- 
ning Kitchen  for  the  Red  Cross,  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Health  switched 
their  work  to  making  soup  and  broth  for 
homes  where  whole  families  were  down. 
Over  400  servings  were  distributed  twice 
daily,  voluntary  auto  service  delivering 
the  food  to  the  homes. 


FURNACE    HEATING    OF    HOUSES 

Continued  from  page  17 
circulation  in  a  residence  is  the  placing 
of  a  register  in  the  entrance  hall  or  stair- 
way which  communicates  with  all  the 
rooms  in  the  house,  an  alternative  is  the 
installation  of  a  register  in  the  cold  end 
of  the  living  room.  Connecting  this  regis- 
ter with  the  furnace  or  into  the  outdoor 
cold  air  box,  through  a  duct,  makes  avail- 
able indoor  air  supply  at  a  temperature 
many  degrees  above  the  outdoor  tempera- 
ture. Utilizing  this  indoor  air  means 
quite  a  saving  in  the  coal  required  to  heat 
the  house. 


Brandon,  Man. 
"I  think  Farmers'    Magazine    is    the 
best  farmers'  journal  published  in  Amer- 
ica.   I  always  want  to  see  it  as  soon  as  it 
gets  to  my  mail  box. — B.  N.  L. 
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Loan  Your 

Money  to 

Your 

Country— 

5!/2%  Interest  and  the 

Best  Security  in  the  World ! 


WE  dare  not  delay  the  VICTORY  now. 
Canadian  lives  are  at  stake,  our  own  safety, 
the  safety  of  the  whole  world.  If  we  are 
not  to  prolong  the  slaughter  and  the  suffering,  if 
we  are  not  to  risk  defeat,  or  an  inconclusive  peace, 
we  must  act  quickly ;  we  must  put  forth  our  every 
effort  now. 

The  army  is  doing  its  part.    We  are  going  to 
do  our  share  to  maintain  an  army  large  enough  so 


that,  with  our  Allies,  we  can  drive  the  German 
hordes  back  across  the  Rhine — so  that  we  can  win 
the  decisive  VICTORY  that  will  make  Canadian 
freedom  safe,  and  establish  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

But  the  whole  nation  must  take  part.  Our  army 
in  France  is  looking  to  us  to  furnish  it,  in  ever 
greater  abundance,  the  ordnance,  the  munitions, 
the  supplies  that  will  make  VICTORY  possible. 
We  must  not  fail. 


The  Victory  Loan  is  our  share  in  the  winning  of  this  war.      Upon 
it  depends  the  safety  and  success  of  Canadian   soldiers  in  France. 


Lend  Him  a  Hand! 
Buy  All  the  Victory  Bonds  You  Can 

CANADIAN  OIL  COMPANIES,  LIMITED 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 


"White  Rose"  Motor  Gasolene  and   "En-ar-co"  National   Motor   Oil 


Sales  Depots  in  36  Canadian  Cities 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It. will  identify  you 
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The  War  That 
Never  Will  End 


We  do  not  refer  to  the  present  war 
in  which  the  Allies  are  on  the  verge 
of  triumphant  victory  over  the  Hun 
legions.  That  war  will  end  presently 
with  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
German  Emperor's  ambition  to  gov- 
ern the  earth. 

But  there  is  an  endless  war  that 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  first 
human  being  trod  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  which  becomes  all  the  more 
fierce  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. That  war  is  between  health  and 
ill-health. 

Ceaselessly,  the  hidden  forces  of 
disease,  with  mysterious  power,  seek 
to  undermine  and  destroy  healthy 
life.  Sometimes  the  attacks  of  these 
sinister  forces  progress  with  such 
secrecy  as  to  slay  with  startling  sud- 
denness some  person  who  was  thought 
to  be  the  picture  of  health.  But  more 
often  certain  symptoms  betray  the 
presence  of  the  destroyer,  warning 
the  intended  victim  to  beware  and  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  citadel  of  health. 

Such  symptoms  as  lack  of  interest 
in  life,  decreasing  energy,  nausea, 
pains  after  eating,  prolonged  consti- 
pation, dull  and  sick  headache,  etc., 
infallibly  indicate  a  disorder  of  the 
stomach  or  other  digestive  organs. 
To  ignore  these  symptoms  is  danger- 
ous, for  an  impaired  digestion  weak- 
ens one's  powers  of  resistance  to  a 
tremendous   degree. 

The  better  plan  is  to  heed  the 
warning  and  to  begin  immediately  on 
a  course  of  treatment  with  Parme- 
lee's  Vegetable  Pills,  that  fine  old 
standard  remedy  to  which  many  thou- 
sands of  people  have  good  cause  for 
feelings    of    deep    gratitude. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  go  at 
once  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  They 
relieve  constipation  by  a  gentle  ac- 
tion on  the  intestines  and  tone  up 
the  stomach  and  whole  digestive 
tract.  They  have  no  rival  in  time- 
proved  efficiency.  Taken  when  symp- 
toms first  appear  they  save  many  dol- 
lars in  doctors'  bills  and  fortify  the 
whole  system  against  the  attacks  of 
disease. 

25    cents    a   box   at    all 
Druggists  and  Dealers. 

Made  only  by 


The  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


GtLSONTRACrrdR 


THE  STANDARD8ZED  TRACTOR 

— is  a  business  machine  designed  along  sound 
mechanical  lines  of  proven  worth.wiih  no  freak 
features.  12-25  h.p. 

Write  /or free  catalogtie  and  rock  bottom  prices. 
GILSON    MFG.  CO.  LTD. 
3715   YORK  ST.  GUELPH.  CAN.     37 


Investments  6  Insurance 

For   tke  Farmer 

What  is  the  Security  Behind  Victory  Bonds? 


Q.  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that 
Victory  Bonds  are  the  "Best  Security  in 
the  World."  Is  that  true? 

A.  It  is  true  for  the  reason  that  the 
bond  is  backed  by  the  faith  and  honor  of 
the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  and  by 
the  taxing  power  of  the  whole  country. 
No  country  in  the  world  is  richer  in 
natural  resources  than  Canada. 

Q.  Has  Canada  issued  bonds  before; 
and,  if  so,  has  it  ever  failed  to  pay  all 
of  its  bonds  when  they  became  due? 

A.  Canada  has  issued  bonds  before;  in 
fact,  the  Victory  Loan  of  1918  is  Canada's 
Fifth  War  Loan — and  has  never  failed 
to  pay  every  bond  when  it  became  due  with 
all  the  interest  on  same. 

Q.  Are  Victory  Bonds  exempt  from  tax- 
ation? 

A.  The  bonds  are  exempt  both  as  to 
principal  and  interest  from  all  Dominion 
taxes,  including  any  income  tax  levied 
or  to  be  levied  by  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada. 

Q.  Suppose  Canada  offers  bonds  in  the 
future  which  will  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than   5%%? 

A.  If  so,  the  holder  of  a  Victory  Bond 
will  have  the  right  to  exchange  this  bond 
for  one  bearing  the  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest and  running  for  equal  or  longer, 
term. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  Canada's 
Victory    Loan  of   1918? 

A.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the 
official  prospectus,  invites  subscriptions 
for  $300,000,000  nominally,  and  reserves 
the  right  to  allot  the  whole  or  any  part 
subscribed  in  excess  of  $300,000,000. 
Canada,  however,  hopes  to  get  not  less 
than  $500,000,000  from  her  loyal  citizens 
to  meet  the  great  demands  of  her  military 
effort  overseas,  and  to  insure  continuance 
of  country-wide  prosperity  at  home. 

Q.  How  was  this  bond  issue  created? 

A.  It  was  authorized  under  an  Act  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

Q.  On  what  and  where  will  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  Loan  be  spent? 

A.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  will  be 
used  for  war  purposes  only  and  will  be 
spent  wholly  in  Canada. 


Answer. — We  have  asked  the  editor  oi 
the  Financial  Post  to  give  us  his  report  or 
this  case  for  our  subscriber  and  he  says: 

We  regret  the  long  delay  in  replying 
to  your  inquiry  of  last  month  regarding 
bonds  of  the  National  Securities  Corpor- 
ation. Mr.  Siemon,  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration, is  rarely  in  the  city  and  we 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  loca- 
ting him. 

The  National  Securities  Corporation 
was  formed  to  secure  the  financing  of  the 
industrial  enterprises  of  Siemon  Bros. 
Co.,  Limited  of  Wiarton,  Ont.,  which  in- 
clude two  sawmills  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  a  hardwood  flooring  plant 
and  a  casket  factory  at  Wiarton.  The 
company  also  owns  extensive  timber 
limits.  All  activities  at  present  are  at  a 
standstill  owing  to  war  conditions,  which 
accounts  for  the  failure  to  pay  interest 
on  National  Securities  Corporation  bonds 
last  June. 

J.  C.  Siemon,  president  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, informs  the  Financial  Post  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  hold 
the  organization  together  and  he  feels 
confident  that,  given  time,  every  cent 
owing  the  bondholders  will  be  paid  up.  He 
advises  bondholders  to  have  patience. 

We  do  not  think  you  have  any  course 
but  to  wait  and  see  what  will  develop.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  you  could 
realize  anything  on  your  bond  at  present 
and  it  may  be,  if  you  allow  the  company 
to  continue  its  plans,  it  will  get  clear  of 
its  difficulties.  Otherwise  there  are  some 
fairly  good  assets  which  should  net  bond- 
holders something  in  the  event  of  liquida- 
tion. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance 
to  you,  in  advising  you  about  your  finan- 
cial affairs,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
write  us  again. 


Value   of   N.   S.   C.   Bonds 

L.  T.,  Ontario. — Your  valuable  paper 
Farmers'  Magazine  has  come  into  our 
home  for  two  years  and  we  like  it  very 
well.  I  see  you  answer  investment 
queries  and  I  am  writing  you  to  get  your 
advice  on  the  following: 
.  What  is  the  honesty  and  standing  of 
the  National  Securities  Corporation  of 
Toronto?  I  took  out  $1,000  worth  of 
bonds  from  them  with  interest  to  be  paid 
at  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  half-yearly. 
They  always  paid  promptly  until  the  last 
time,  June  1st,  and  have  not  paid  interest 
for  that  time  or  since.  I  wrote  them  and 
they  said  the  government  has  knocked 
them  out  of  their  plans  by  some  order-in- 
council.  Please  advise  me  if  you  know 
what  their  standing  is? 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Germany's  Resources 

The  resources  of  Germany  before  the 
war  were  estimated  to  be  $80,000,000,- 
000.  The  annual  expenditures  then  of 
the  Imperial  Government  were  about 
$800,000,000.  Her  debt  now  is  $30,000,- 
000,000,  and  her  resources  and  man- 
power  have  been   severely   impaired. 

After  the  war  she  is  confronted  with 
additional  expenditures,  growing  out  of 
the  war,  totalling  some  $4,000,000,000. 

The  interest  on  her  war  debt,  even  if 
the  debt  grows  no  larger,  will  be  about 
$1,500,000,000.  Although  she  is  nig- 
gardly in  her  pensions  to  private  sol- 
diers and  their  families,  $1,000,000,000 
a  year  would  hardly  suffice  to  pay  even 
small  pensions  to  her  injured  and  the 
families  of  her  soldiers  who  have  been 
killed.  Her  war  debt  must  be  paid 
some  time,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  5  per 
cent,  would  add  $1,500,000,000  to  her 
annual  taxation.  Here  is  a  total  in- 
crease of  4,000,000,000,  all  due  to  the 
war. 

The  German  Government  has  drained 
the  German  people  of  their  gold,  even 
their  jewels  and  heirlooms,  and  yet  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  now  has  but 
little    over    $500,000,000    of    gold    in    its 
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vaults.  The  people  of  Canada  are  going 
to  contribute  well  over  this  amount  to 
their  fifth  Victory  Loan. 


Our  .Rural  Mail  Box 

See  also  page  38 

Curing   Pork 

G.  0.  G.,  Quebec. — Being  an  old  sub- 
scriber to  your  Farmers'  Magazine,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  answer 
the  following  questions: 

(1). — How  to  salt  pork  to  keep  for  a 
year. 

(2). — How  to  dry  salt  for  making  into 
bacon. 

(3). — How  to  smoke  same. 

Answer. — Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  ways  of 
curing,  brining  and  dry  curing.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  pack  meat  in  a  barrel  and  pour 
on  brine  than  to  rub  meat  three  or  four 
times  with  salt.  The  brine  keeps  away 
insects  and  vermin.  A  cool  cellar  is  the 
most  desirable  place  for  both  brining  and 
dry  curing,  though  more  moisture  is  re- 
quired for  dry  curing.  When  meat  is 
cured  in  warm  weather  the  dry  salt 
method  of  curing  is  far  safer.  Rub  the 
surface  of  the  meat  with  fine  salt  and 
allow  it  to  drain  flesh  side  down  for  6  or 
12  hours  before  being  put  in  the  cure. 

There  are  many  different  formulas  for 
curing  pork  by  the  brine  method,  but  the 
recipe  given  below  if  followed  closely,  will 
give  very  good  results. 

For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  use — 

8  pounds  salt. 

2%  pounds  sugar  or  syrup. 

2  ounces  saltpeter. 

4  gallons  of  water. 

In  warm  weather  9  or  10  pounds  of  salt 
are  preferable. 

Allow  four  days'  cure  for  each  pound 
in  a  ham  or  shoulder  and  three  days  for 
bacon  and  small  pieces.  For  example,  a 
15-pound  ham  will  take  60  days;  a  piece  of 
bacon  weighing  10  pounds,  30  days. 

The  brine  should  be  made  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  used,  so  that  it  will  be  cool. 
All  the  ingredients  are  poured  into  the 
water  and  boiled  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
Place  ham  on  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
tainer, shoulders  next,  bacon  sides  and 
smaller  cuts  on  top.  Pour  in  the  brine, 
and  be  sure  it  covers  the  meat  thoroughly. 
In  five  days  pour  off  the  brine  and  change 
the  meat,  placing  the  top  meat  on  the 
bottom  and  the  bottom  meat  on  top,  then 
pour  back  the  brine.  Repeat  this  opera- 
tion again  on  the  tenth  and  eighteenth 
days.  If  the  pickle  becomes  ropv,  take 
out  all  the  meat  and  wash  it  off  thor- 
oughly, also  the  container.  Boil  the  ropy 
pickle;  or,  better,  make  new  pickle. 

Dry-cured  pork  requires  more  work 
than  brine-cured,  though  it  is  sometimes 
less  expensive.  Danger  from  rats  and 
other  vermin  is  less  in  the  case  of  brine- 
cured  pork.  Both  methods  of  curing  are 
very  successful  if  care  is  taken  to  see  that 
each  operation  is  executed  correctly. 
Following  is  the  method  of  dry  curing: 

For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  use — 
7  pounds  salt. 
2Y2  pounds  sugar. 
2  ounces  saltpeter. 

Mix  all  ingredients  thoroughly,  then 
rub  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  this  mix- 
ture over  the  meat  and  pack  it  away  in 
a  box  or  on  a  table.  The  third  day  break 
bulk  and  rub  on  half  of  the  remaining 
Continued  on  page  62 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER. 

C.V.O.,  LLD..  D.C.U  President 


Capital  Paid  Up,  $15,000,000 


(3\  SIR  JOHN  AIRD.  General  Manager 
H.  V.  F.  JONES,  Ass't.  Gen'l.  Manager 

Reserve  Fund,  .  $13,500,000 


It  is  IMPERATIVE  that  EVERY  PERSON 
IN  CANADA  should 

WORK  HARD         WASTE  NOTHING 
SPEND  LITTLE  SAVE  MUCH 

3 

Interest  allowed  at  3%  per  annum  on  Savings  Deposits 

of  $1  and  upwards  at  any  branch  of  the  Bank. 


On  Their  Merits  Alone 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  why  so  many  hard- 
headed  business  men,  when  requiring  insurance  for 
business  purposes,  apply  to  The  Great-West  Life% 
"Sentiment"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice — The 
Great-West  Policies  are  chosen  on  their  merits  alone. 

Low  rates  and  remarkably  high  profit  returns  are 
the  reasons. 

Information  on  request. 

THE  GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 
Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


HearJOffice.  Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection  and  Savings 
Policy.  Maximum  Protection,  combined  with  Saving*  at 
Minimum  Cost. 


1PR0MPTLY  SECURED! 

In  all  countries.  Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TORS ADVISER, which  will  be  sent  free. 
MARION  &  MARION. 

388    University    St.,    Montreal 
•>18    E.   Street       -       -     Washington,    D.C. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


ATENTS 

Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  paten  ( 

list  of  Patent  Buyers  ami  Inventions  wanted. 
$1,000.0(10  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions.  Send 
sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.     Our 

Font    hooks   sent    free.     1'atents   advertised    FREE. 

We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their  inventions.  FREE 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  COMPANY 

699    Ninth   Street       ...        Washington,   D.C. 
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POULTRY 

We  are  open  to  receive  shipments  of  crate 
fattened  poultry  of  all  kinds.  Highest 
market  prices  paid  according  to  quality. 
Write    for    quotations. 

Henry  Gatehouse  &  Son 

Fish,    Game,    Poultry,    Eggs   and    Vegetables 

348-350    West    Dorchester    Street 

MONTREAL 


GUILD'S  SUMMER  SALE 

5,000  choice  yearling  hens 
and  300  yearling  cock 
birds  in  high  record 
3red-to-lay  Wyandottes, 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Leg- 
horns. 1918  Mating  List 
gives  full  particulars  of 
this     stock. 

Write  us  your  wants 
to-day ! 

R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


Our  264-Egg  Kind 
I. 


POULTRY    of  all  kinds  and 
NEW  LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market,    MONTREAL 

We  also  buy  Feathers 


In   the  "Poultry  Yard 


Using  a  Truss 


STUART'S     PLAPAO-PADS 

are  different  from  thetrus?,  betng 
medicine  applicators    made    self* 
adhesive   purposely   to   huld    the 
parts  securely  in  place.     No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.    Cannot   slip,    so    cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands    have    successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance    from  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.     Soft  as 
velvet  —  easy    to    apply  —  Inex- 
pensive.   Awarded  Goid  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  is  natural, 
iSO  afterwards  no  further  u-e 
for  trusses.    We  prove  it  by 
sending   you  Trial  of   Plapa<* 
absolutely  tree.    Write  today 
PLAPA0CQ..  Block  627  St.  Louis.  Ma 


Economize  Feed 

With  a  good  feed  cutter  a  farmer 
can  save  tons  of  hay  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  Valuable 
fodder  can  be  turned  into  palat- 
able food  by  using 

Peter  Hamilton 
Feed  Cutters 

Our  feed  cutters  are  light  running  and 
durable,  with  large  capacity.  Can  be 
used  by  hand  or  power. 

Write  today  for  prices. 
The 

Peter  Hamilton 

Company,  Ltd. 
Pcterhoro,    Cnt. 
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Which  Came  First,  Hen  or  Egg? 

By  Morley  J.  Jull 


TF  a  pair  of  fowls  produced  ten  fowls, 
*■  five  males  and  five  females,  in  one 
year,  and  if  these  five  pairs  each  pro- 
duced likewise  five  pairs  the  second  year, 
ar.d  if  this  rate  of  multiplication  continued 
for  fifteen  years,  there  would  be  produced 
61,035,156,250  fowls.  This  rate  of  multi- 
plication is  normal  and  the  result  gives 
some  idea  of  the  stupendous  power  of 
reproduction,  which  is  a  process  whereby 
new  though  similar  individuals  are  gen- 
erated from  parent  forms  thus  ensuring 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

In  most  of  the  higher  forms  of  life,  in- 
cluding the  fowl,  the  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion is  complex.  The  organism  is  com- 
posed of  many  cells,  varying  in  kind  and 
structure,  one  group  of  cells  forming  one 
kind  of  tissue  and  another  group  of  cells 
another  kind  of  tissue.  Each  variety  of 
tissue  is  especially  fitted  for  performing 
one  function,  such  as  reproduction  by  the 
reproductive  tissue.  This  reproductive 
tissue  exists  in  the  form  of  definite  organs 
and  these  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
germ  cells.  There  are  two  kinds  of  germ 
cells  formed,  egg  cells  in  the  female  ovary 
and  sperm  cells  in  the  male  testis.  Among 
fowls  and  other  higher  forms  of  animal 
life  one  group  of  individuals  form  egg 
cells  only  and  such  individuals  are  called 
females,  while  another  group  form  sperm 
cells  only  and  these  are  called  males. 

In  order  that  reproduction  may  proceed, 
to  give  rise  to  new  individuals,  there  must 
be  a  union  of  an  egg  cell  and  a  fertilized 
egg  cell.  The  process  involved  in  the 
union  of  the  egg  cell  and  the  sperm  cell 
is  known  as  fertilization.  The  fertilized 
egg  cell  gives  rise  to  a  new  individual 
and  thus  the  reproductive  life  cycle  among 
fowls  becomes  completed. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  "like 
tends  to  beget  like"  in  all  forms  of  life. 
It  is  never  expected  that  the  egg  of  the 
turkey  would  develop  into  a  gosling  or 
that  the  egg  of  the  chicken  would  develop 
into  anything  other  than  a  chicken.  This 
conception  of  specific  organization  was 
not  always  held,  for  Aristotle  r>°ii'~"~J 
that  eels  were  generated  from  mud  and 
slime.  The  writer  well  '"wmhet's  that 
when  a  lad  he  used  to  pull  the  hairs  from 
a  horse's  tail  and  place  them  in  water  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  venerate  into 
small  snakes.  The  belief  that  living  ma- 
terial might  be  generated  from  non-living 
material  gradually  became  restricted, 
however,  until  through  the  demonstra- 
tions of  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  it  was  shown 


that  even  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
developed  only  from  pre-existing  similar 
forms. 

Which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg? 
Doubtless  the  great  majority  to  whom 
this  question  is  put  will  state  that  the  hen 
came  first,  arguing  that  the  hen  was  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  egg.  We  shall  see. 
The  body  of  the  fowl  is  composed  of  two 
kinds  of  cells,  the  body  cells  and  the  germ 
cells;  the  egg  is  the  germ  cell  while  the 
hen  herself  comprises  the  body  cells.  It 
is  quite  natural  to  assume  that  it  is  by 
means  of  the  egg  that  the  hen  is  enabled 
to  reproduce  herself.  This  is  the  old  con- 
ception of  the  relation  between  successive 
generations,  which  is  that  +>>»  hen  pro- 
duced the  egg  in  order  that  a  chick  might 
be  generated.  The  egg  was  considered  the 
medium  of  development.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however,  for  we  have  already  noted 
that  before  a  chick  can  be  generated  there 
must  be  an  egg;  that  is,  the  ec0'  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  development  of  the  chick. 
The  egg  came  first.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  well  stated  by  Samuel  Butler: 
"It  is  not  to  say  that  the  hen  produced 
another  hen  through  the  medium  of  an 
egg,  but  to  say  that  a  hen  is  merely  an 
egg's  way  of  producing  another  o«w." 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  this 
article  should  be  a  discussion  of  biological 
problems  but  rather  a  discussion  on  the 
manner  in  which  eggs  are  pro'!"-"''  The 
hen  has  been  called  a  manufacturer  be- 
cause she  takes  the  raw  products,  grains 
and  other  foods,  and  makes  them  into  the 
finished  products,  flesh  and  eggs.  The 
foods  are  changed  into  new  materials 
which  are  absorbed  into  the  bodv;  some 
of  these  new  materials  are  used  to  carry 
on  the  various  functions  of  the  body,  some 
are  used  to  keep  the  body  warm,  some  are 
used  to  build  up  the  tissues  "■"*  to  keep 
them  in  repair  and  some  are  used  to  make 
eggs.  The  organs  of  the  ^-"i  used  in 
makin™  eggs  are  the  reproductive  organs, 
the  ovary  and  the  oviduct. 

The  ovary  functions  in  the  formation  of 
the  egg  cells  and  these  pass  through  the 
oviduct  where  various  substances  are 
secreted  before  the  egg  is  laid.  Although 
both  rifht  and  left  ovaries  are  formed  in 
the  embryo,  the  left  ovary  alone  functions 
in  the  adult  since  the  right  ovary  degen- 
erates and  dies  in  the  early  life  of  the 
chick.  The  ovary  is  attached  to  the  wall 
of  the  body-cavity  and  lies  in  front  of  the 
left  kidney.  The  oviduct  is  a  large  coiled 
tube,  about  two  feet  long,  extending  from 
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Throughout  its  length  the  oviduct  is  at- 
tached to  the  wall  of  the  body-cavity.  It 
is  divided  into  five  main  parts,  the  funnel, 
the  albumen  secreting  portion,  the 
isthmus,  the  uterus  and  the  vagina. 

In  the  ovary  the  egg  cells  first  appear 
as  very  small  bodies  called  oocytes  and  if 
a  hen  were  killed  while  in  a  laying  condi- 
tion there  would  appear  in  the  ovary  a 
large  number  of  oocytes  of  different  sizes, 
looking  much  like  a  cluster  of  grapes. 
There  appears  to  be  a  far  larger  number 
of  oocytes  in  the  ovary  than  ever  develop 
into  eggs.  In  an  examination  of  fifteen 
hens  Pearl  found  from  914  to  3,605  visible 
oocytes  present  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  13,476  were  found  in  one 
ovary. 

Each  oocyte  is  enclosed  in  a  lining 
called  a  follicle  and  as  the  oocyte  increases 
in  size  a  white  streak  appears  on  one  side 
of  the  follicle.  The  white  streak  is  called 
the  stigmata.  On  the  completion  of 
growth  the  oocyte  becomes  an  ovum. 
When  the  ovum  reaches  the  size  of  the 
yolk  it  escapes  from  the  ovary  through 
the  rupture  of  the  follicle  along  the  stig- 
mata. The  purpose  of  the  stigmata, 
therefore,  is  to  allow  the  ovum  to  escape 
from  the  ovary  to  the  oviduct. 

The  ovum  of  the  fowl  is  comparatively 
large  and  is  round  in  shape;  it  becomes 
the  yolk  in  a  fully-formed  egg.  Although 
the  ovum  is  so  large  it  is  a  single  cell,  the 
yolk  mass  being  composed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  spheres  which  serve  as  nutrition 
for  the  embryo. 

At  the  time  the  ovum  escapes  from  the 
follicle  it  is  enclosed  in  a  lining  called  the 
vitelline  membrane  and  upon  escaping  the 
ovum  is  grasped  by  the  fu,inel  of  the  ovi- 
duct. During  its  passage  down  the  ovi- 
duct it  rotates  in  circles  and  is  surrounded 
by  layers  of  albumen  secreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  oviduct. 

While  the  egg  is  in  the  albumen  secret- 
ing portion  of  the  oviduct  a  special  layer 
of  albumen  is  secreted  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  vitelline  membrane  of  the 
egg  and  at  each  end  of  the  egg  it  appears 
in  a  twisted  form  like  a  strand.  These 
strands  of  albumen  are  the  chalazae  and 
they  may  be  seen  in  a  fresh  egg  if  broken 
out  of  the  shell. 

The  ovum  is  forced  down  the  oviduct 
through  peristaltic  action  and  more  albu- 
men is  secreted.  The  further  down  the 
oviduct  the  egg  passes  the  thinner  the 
albumen  becomes  until  the  albumen  last 
secreted  is  quite  watery. 

As  the  egg  passes  through  the  isthmus 
of  the  oviduct  two  linings  are  secreted 
which  enclose  the  albumen  and  the  yolk; 
these  linings  are  called  the  shell-mem- 
branes. 

From  the  isthmus  the  egg  passes 
through  the  uterus  where  more  al- 
bumen, which  passes  through  the 
shell-membranes,  is  secreted.  There 
is  also  secreted  in  the  uterus  the 
shell  and  this  completes  the  formation  of 
the  egg.  Upon  being  completely  formed 
the  egg  leaves  the  oviduct  and  is  laid.  The 
time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  egg 
through  the  oviduct  is  generally  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-seven  hours. 


MINORCAS  AND  BLACK  SPANISH 
By  A.  P.  Marshall 

T^HE  Minorcas  are  the  largest  of  the 
■*■  Mediterranean  breeds,  the  proper 
weight  being  in  the  single-comb  black; 
cocks  9  lbs.,  cockerels  7%  lbs.,  hens  7% 
lbs.,  and  pullets  6V2  lbs.  In  the  single- 
comb  white,  rose-comb  black,  single- 
comb     buff     and     rose-comb     white,    the 
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weights  are     just     one     pound     less  all 
round. 

Minorcas  lay  very  large  white  eggs. 
Probably  most  of  the  eggs  selected  at  the 
grocers  by  the  woman  who  wanted  black 
hen's  eggs  were  Minorcas  for  she  picked 
out  the  largest  white  ones.  Their  bodies 
are  individual  factories  constructed  for 
the  making  of  the  largest  size  of  white 
color  and  proper  treatment  can  make 
them  shell  out  in  very  satisfactory  quan- 
tities. 

Minorcas  have  very  long  oblong  shaped 
bodies  sloping  slightly  downward  toward 
the  tail  which  preferably  should  be  but 
moderately  elevated  not  more  than  40  de- 
grees from  the  horizontal.  They  should 
have  stout  legs  set  squarely  under  the 
long  body  so  as  to  well  balance  it.  The 
feathering  is  hard  and  tight,  making  a 
smooth  compact  result,  the  feathers  fitting 
closely  to  the  body. 

The  comb  of  the  single-comb  varieties 
should  be  very  large  and  likewise  the 
wattles  should  be  a  bright  red  as  well  as 
the  face.  Clean  neat  well  formed  ear- 
lobes  should  be  clear  white.  The  male 
comb  should  be  firm  so  as  not  to  lop  over, 
with  6  points  caused  by  deep  serrations 
with  a  heavy  thick  section  following 
straight  out  behind.  In  the  female  the 
heavy  comb  should  have  the  first  section 
lean  over  the  beak  to  one  side,  the  balance 
of  it  turning  in  the  other  direction  and 
simply  lopping  over  the  side  of  the  head 
by  its  sheer  weight.  This  immense  ap- 
pendage presents  a  wonderful  opportuni- 
ty for  Jack  Frost  but  kept  in  dry  quar- 
ters with  good  fresh  air  and  enough  to- 
gether Minorcas  have  done  remarkably 
well  even  in  our  own  rigorous  climate. 

The  rose-comb  recalls  the  $1,000  pen 
sold  by  Geo.  H.  Northrup  some  years 
ago  when  the  rose-comb  blacks  were  first 
produced  in  "near"  perfection  type.  The 
comb  is  square  in  front  well  peebled  and 
finishes  in  a  pointed  spike  following  the 
direction  of  the  head  and  consequently 
bending  downward  at  the  end. 

The  blacks  should  be  a  lustrous  green- 
ish black  throughout  showing  no  sign  of 
purple.  The  whites  as  the  name  implies 
should  be  absolutely  pure  white  through- 
out. Buffs,  little  known,  should  be  rich 
even  golden  buff. 

Continued  on  page  60 
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been  shamefully  neglected  and  under- 
fed. Its  ears  were  frost  bitten  and 
dwarfed  from  repeated  exposure,  but  it 
had  some  "blue"  blood  in  it  from  some- 
where that  showed  if  you  knew  the 
signs.  My  barn  boss  at  that  time  was 
a  slap  dash  fellow,  who  didn't  care  as 
much  for  stock  individually  as  en  masse. 
He  wanted  me  to  sell  the  poor  one  and 
the  medium  one  for  their  hides,  and 
keep  only  the  perfect  one — which  was 
exactly  correct  theory;  but  as  I  only 
paid  $17  for  the  three  and  the  good  one 
was  worth  at  least  $20  and  all  had 
passed  their  most  critical  and  costly 
age,  and  could  be  turned  on  the  soft 
snring  pasture,  I  was  for  trying  out 
all  three,  perhaps  with  the  sneaking 
hope  of  the  monk,  Mendell,  that  by 
proper  mating  I  might  get  a  tall  "sweet 
pea."  The  "scrub"  died,  which  is  the 
best  day's  work  a  scrub  can  do,  human 
or  beast;  and  died  without  doing  any 
harm  to  the  world;  for  we  had  kept  her 
in  a  wood  lot  pretty  well  apart  from 
others.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  "scrubs." 
They  are  apart  from  the  time  they  are 
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born.  The  medium  "waxed  fat"  and 
fatter,  and  took  on  latitudinally  till  she 
resembled  a  little  round  short  legged  bar- 
rel; but  because  of  the  under  feeding  of 
her  first  five  months,  she  never  took  on 
proportionately  longitudinally  or  verti- 
cally. When  in  her  twenty-fourth  or 
twenty-eighth  month  I  decided  she 
hardly  graded  up  to  the  rest  and  had 
better  be  sold.  Before  her  calf  was 
born  I  sent  for  a  dealer  and  offered  her 
at  a  knock  down  price  of  about  what 
she  had  cost  me  in  labor  and  feed — $60. 
The  dealer  smiled  sadly  as  for  one,  who 
did  not  know  values,  but  I  was  looking 
at  these  "blue  blood"  points,  wondering 
where  the  "tall  sweet  pea"  came  in  her 
ancestry.  (Personally,  I  am  supersti- 
tious about  two  or  three  foibles  in  the 
ancestry  of  stock,  but  I'll  not  go  into 
confessions.)  Three  weeks  later,  her 
calf  came.  She  had  been  mated  to  the 
best  of  blood.  The  dealer  offered  and 
was  refused  $60  for  her  calf  alone.  That 
little  cow  gave  from  12  to  15  quarts  a 
day  for  ten  months  and  sold  because 
of  her  under-size  for  $72,  while  her 
progeny,  less  than  a  year  old,  sold  at 
$49.  Did  it  pay  to  baby  her  up  and  give 
her  a  chance?  Her  milk  did  not  run 
high  in  butter  fat,  but  it  averaged  6 
cent's   a   quart. 

But  perhaps  the  best  example  I  have 
of  the  profit  of  making  pets  of  farm 
animals  was  in  an  auction  sale  I  held 
this  fall  of  52  dairy  cows.  The  reasons 
for  the  sale  are  a  separate  story.  Feed 
that  used  to  be  $29  is  now  $59  to  $89. 
Hay  is  $40  a  ton.  I  had  over  100  tons. 
Would  it  pay  better  to  feed  that  hay, 
or  sell  it?  Labor,  that  used  to  be  $30  I 
a  month,  is  now  $60  with  house  and  I 
privileges.  Last  winter  we  had  fifty- 
nine  blizzards  that  would  have  done 
justice  to  the  North-west,  in  60  days.  We 
brought  78  head  of  stock  through  with- 
out any  loss  but  loss  of  sleep  and  great 
anxiety.  The  next  draft  was  coming 
on,  and  all  my  men  were  of  draft  age. 
Put  green  hands  on  good  cows  and  the 
milk  falls  off,  so  it  does  not  pay  the 
cost  of  feed.  Yet  worse!  Put  green 
hands  on  good  cows,  and  the  cows  can 
be  ruined  so  they  will  depreciate  to 
half  their  cost  within  a  month.  It  was 
a  case  of  sell  quick  in  the  fall,  or  not 
at  all,  for  the  Liberty  Loan  was  com- 
ing on  and  no  farmer  will  buy  after 
snow  flies  this  year  with  the  prevailing 
prices  of  feed  and  labor.  As  I  run  my 
farm  for  profit,  and  not  as  an  experi- 
mental station  for  fads  and  theories,  I 
didn't  dare  to  take  chances  of  going  into 
an  uncertain  winter.  I  may  confess  the 
week  before  the  sale  I  had  a  blue  funk. 
Two  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county 
had  had  auction  sales  and  had  to  call 
their  sales  off.  They  could  not  get 
bids;  and  I  am  a  woman — "city  farmer" 
— I  believe  is  the  opprobrious  epithet 
for  my  kind — and  my  manager  was  a 
college  graduate — "book  farmer" — is  I 
believe  the  term  for  his  kind;  and  my 
sympathies  are  all  with  the  practical 
farmers,  who  despise  our  kind;  for  did 
you  ever  think  of  the  tons  of  advice 
given  by  the  butchers  and  bakers  and 
candlestick  makers  to  farmers?  Did 
you  ever  notice  the  farmer  doesn't  an- 
swer back?  He  is  really  too  full  of 
contempt  for  words,  and  I'm  with  you, 
Rube!  I'm  gladly  one  of  you!  You  do 
things!  They  talk — "gas"  I  almost 
said;  and  we  have  to  make  ends  meet 
and  lap  over.  If  you  don't  make  ends 
lap  over,  quit  before  you  go  broke,  for 
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a  bankrupt  farm  will  not  feed  its  owner, 
let  alone  the  world — this  with  due  apolo- 
gies to  all  food  administrators. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
friendly  dispute  between  my  neighbor- 
ins  farmers  and  myself  whether  we 
made  more  money  out  of  red  stock  with 
higher  butter  fat,  or  black  and  white 
with  bigger  yield  and  lower  butter  fat. 
Here,  we  are  paid  for  milk  according  to 
butter  fat,  and  I  averaged  about  a  cent 
higher  in  summer  and  two  cents  higher 
in  winter  with  Ayrshires  and  Guernseys 
than  my  neighbors  with  Holsteins,  but 
they  averaged  larger  quantities  of  milk. 
I  had  all  three  in  my  stables,  but  a  pre- 
ponderance of  Ayrshires  with  some  pure 
bloods.  Now,  I  don't  intend  to  go  into 
the  dispute  Ayrshires  vs.  Holsteins,  for 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ayrshires 
age  two  when  my  father  lifted  me  and 
put  me  on  their  backs;  and  I  never  saw 
a  Holstein  till  I  came  East  some  fifteen 
vears  ago.  As  far  as  I  have  gone  1 
think— I  don't  say  I  know,  please  note 
that— I  think  you  get  best  results  and 
make  most  money  from  the  stock  you 
love  best,  for  you  know   it  best. 

But  my  neighbors  had  said  to  me — 
"Yes,  that's  all  right.  You  are  making 
1  to  2  cents  a  quart  more  than  we  are, 
hut  when  you  come  to  sell  your  Ayr- 
shire stock  in  a  Holstein  community 
you  will  find  you  can't  get  the  prices. 

My  heart  was  not  in  my  boots  when 
the    sale   began,    for     I     don't    keep     it 
there.   Nor  was   it   in  my  mouth,   for   I 
trust  I  am  a  good  enough  sport  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  every  knock  and  not  yelp 
over    it.      Just    before     the     sale     some 
neighbors  brought  in  some  exceptionally 
fine  sized  Holsteins  to  be  sold  with  my 
reds.        "Now,"      said      my      neighbors, 
"those  are  real  cows.  You  will  see  when 
the  bids  be^in."     Thinking  it  over  now 
I  do  not  believe  the  breed  of  stock  had 
anything   to  do   with   it.     Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve our  higher  butter  fat  accounted  lor 
it,    though    check    slips    were    there     as 
evidence.     I  believe  the  good  prices  were 
solely  the  result  of  fact  that  every  cow 
had  been  treated  as  if  she  were  a  lady. 
In  fact,   the    sire   had   been   such   a   pel 
(well    ringed    and    guarded,    of    course) 
that     the     children     had     named     him 
"Louise  "     We  turned  the  animals  loose 
in    the    ring     of     buyers.       They    didn't 
jump.      They    stood    with    disdain     with 
their  heads  well  held  up  and  looked  over 
the  crowd.     When  the  bidders  came  up 
to  examine  the  cow,  she  turned  and  ex- 
amined  and    sniffed   all    over    the   men. 
She  wasn't  antagonistic.     She  was  very 
friendly,  but  she  respected  herself    and 
held    herself   in    high    esteem,    and    was 
no  hang-dog  of  a  cow,  ready  to  run  or 
bolt.     The  stranee  cows  brought  in  were 
very  "jumpy."  They  were  not  sure  what 
was   coming.     It  was   the   worst   season 
for  a  sale  in  four  years.     The  strangers 
averaged    $89,   the     highest     going     for 
$117.      The    reds    grown    up    ran    from 
$117  to  $150.     Old  and   young  the  reds 
averaged  $102. 

This  isn't  an  argument  for  reds.  It 
is  just  an  answer  to  the  question — does 
it  pay  to  make  pets  of  farm  animals? 
There  is  another  side  to  the  answer, 
of  course,  for  I  recall  once  being  stocked 
up  with  six  pet  hens,  which  no  one 
would  have  eaten  if  they  had  been  killed 
and  which  had  to  be  put  on  the  pension 
list,  and  I  haven't  dared  to  figure 
whether  the  eggs  paid  for  the  pension; 
but  it's  wholesome  to  be  foolish  in  spots, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  spots. 


"HIGH 

WHEEL 

DRIVE 

or 

CREEPER 

TYPE" 

Change  to 

Either  as 

Desired 


The 

Guaranteed 


"DECKER" 


12-22  KEROSENE 
TRACTOR 


The  Guaranteed  Decker  12-22  H.P.  Kerosene  Tractor— The  Supreme  Value  of 
the  Market  to-day. 

It  combines  the  tried  and  proven  best  mechanical  features  of  a  score  of  the 
most  highly  successful  machines.  "Decker"  engineers  evolved  this  guaranteed 
tractor  after  years  of  exhaustive  research,  experiment  and  actual  farm  use  trial. 
The  structural  steel  frame  is  so  constructed  that  the  above  illustrated  "Flexible 
Wheel"  creeper  assembly  is  readily  interchangeable  with  the  big  wheel  drive  at  any 
time  desired.  Built  of  most  durable  malleable  iron  those  sections  afford  greatest 
resistance  to  stone  fracture  and  are  so  lapped  and  jointed  in  the  exclusive  Decker 
design  that  the  smaller  chilled  iron  weight-carrying  wheels  (shown  in  the  centre  of 
the  creeper  assembly),  travel  ALWAYS  on  a  constantly  level  (not  tilting  and  in- 
clining) low  resistance  track.  This  saving  in  usual  power  loss  affords  increased 
pulling  capacity.  Traction  speed  1%  to  3%  miles  per  hour.  Easily  pulls  three  14-in. 
bottoms  and  handles  a  36-in.  thresher  and  biggest  silo  filler.  Quickly  responsive, 
easily  operated,  automobile  type  Steering  Gear.  Powerful,  kerosene,  Waukesha, 
4-cycle  motor  with  4%-in.  bore  by  6%-in.  stroke.  Friction  drive  transmission. 
Differential  housed  in  oil-tight  case  with  easily  gotten  at  sliding  pinion  in  differ- 
ential gear  for  belt  work. 

12  H.P.  on  the  Bar.     22  H.P.  on  the  Belt. 

Made  in  Canada  by  a  Reliable,  old  Canadian  Company  after  several  years'  close 
observation   in  every-day  practical  farm  use   conditions. 

Get   Illustrated   FREE  Booklet    To-day- 
Write,    stating    the  size  of  your  farm, "[to 

THE  MACDONALD  THRESHER    CO.,    LTD. 

1000-1200  Ontario  Street  East  -  STRATFORD,  ONT. 


WASH  DAY  MADE  EASY  FOR  $2.00 


Don't    miss    this    chance    to    get    our    wonderful    Compress    and    Vacuum 
Clothes     Washer— best,     strongest     and     mosi     complete     Vacuum     Washer. 
Will    wash    a    tub    of   white    or   colored    clothes   in    three   minutes— will    wash  • 
anything   from    the   finest  laces    to   the  heaviest  blankets   without  chance  of 
injury.       Used     for    rinsing,    blueing    or    dry    cleaning    with    gasoline. 

Abolishes    labor    of:    wash    days— saves    rubbing   and    wearing   out   of    the 
Javes    tired    backs.      A    child    can    use    it.      Women    discard    $20.00 
lor   it.     Get    the   best.     Don't  buy   a  cheap   washer.     Satisfaction 
guai  in!,  ed    or    in.un  \     refunded. 

To    prove    to    every    woman    that    this    is   the   best   Vacuum   Washer,    we 
will    send     it     complete    with     long     handle     and     exhaust     protectors,     post- 

for    only    $2.00.      Order    one    TO-DAY.      Don't    wait. 
Agents    wanted   to   sell   these   washers   and   other   hiirh-class   articles. 


GRANT  &  McMILLAN  CO.,  Dept.  F.M.3,  387  Clinton  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


WE  BUY 
OLD   FALSE   TEETH 


Don't  matter  If  broken.  We  pay  up  to  $35  per  aet.  also 
actual  ™ui  for  OLD  GOLD.  SILVER.  PLATINUM  AND 
DENTAL  GOLD.  We  send  cash  by  return  mall  and 
hold  roods  for  16  days  for  lender's  approval  of  our  price. 
Mall  to 

Mazer's  Tooth  Specialties 

Dept.    128        2007  So.  Sth  St..  Philadephia,  t»a.,  U.S.A. 


>TS  V  PANSV? 


'EN OS   POTS 

Mends  Graniteware,  Tin.  Iron. 

Aluminum,  etc.  in  two  minutes. 

Without  tool".  80  mends  for  16*. 

From  your  dealer  or  us,  postpaid 

.  Vol-Peek  Co.,  r.O.Boi  2024,  Montreal 
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Notice  to  Soldiers  on  Harvest  Leave 

Attention  is  directed  to  a  recent  announcement  published 
in  the  Press  by  the  Military  Service  Branch,  Department  of 
Justice,  regarding  extensions  to  be  granted  to  men  EX- 
EMPTED AS  FARMERS. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  DOES  NOT  IN  ANY  WAY 
AFFECT  MEN  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  ORDERED  BY  THE 
REGISTRAR  TO  REPORT  to  Depot  Battalions  and  who  have 
thereafter  received  leave  of  absence  from  the  Military  Au- 
thorities. 

Once  a  man  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty  by  the 
Registrar  he  leaves  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Registrar  and  comes 
under  that  of  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  and  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  soldier.  This  applies  to  men  of  the  20 
to  22  Class  who  have  been  ordered  to  report  by  the  Registrar 
in  virtue  of  the  cancellation  of  exemptions  by  Order-in-Council 
of  the  20th  April  last,  as  well  as  to  those  ordered  to  report  in 
the  usual  way  on  refusal  of  claim  for  exemption,  or  on  expira- 
tion of  exemption  granted. 

All  men,  accordingly,  who  have  been  ordered  to  report, 
and  are  therefore  SOLDIERS,  and  who  have  subsequently  been 
granted  harvest  leave  by  the  military  authorities,  MUST, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  NOTICE  ABOVE  REFERRED 
TO,  REPORT  ON  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THAT  LEAVE, 
unless  they  are  notified  to  the  contrary  by  their  Commanding 
Officer  or  by  general  notice  published  by  the  Department  of 
Militia  and  Defence. 

Department  of  Militia  and  Defence 


FT)  T?  r?  TO  OUR 

IV  £j  JL>         SUBSCRIBERS 

THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  through  its  connection 
with  the  great  organization  of  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  is  in  touch  with  vast  sources  of  information 
which  is  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  numerous  MacLean  Publications.  This  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  the  editorial  staff  of  all  these  various 
publications  are  at  the  disposal  of  THE  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE. 

Should  you  have  a  problem  on  some  phase  of  your  work, 
or  are  desirous  of  securing  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  an  article  you  need,  or  want  to  know  where  to  get 
repairs  for  machines  you  are  using,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  your  inquiries  promptly.  This  is  a  service  that 
not  only  is  absolutely  free,  but  which  we  gladly  give  to 
our  subscribers. 

Use  this  coupon  for  the  questions  you  de- 
sire ansivered,  and  enslose  stamp  for  reply 

Farmers'  Magazine,  INFORMATION 

143-153   University  Ave.,  Toronto.  WANTED 

Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase 

Name     , 

Address   


GERMANY     MUST    PAY    CANADA'S 
WAR  BILL 

Continued  from  page  15 

putation  of  the  province  that  millions  of 
dollars  of  investments  have  passed  us  by. 
That  in  certain  lines  bankers  and  inves- 
tors will  not  lend  money  in  this  province. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  W.  K.  Mc- 
Naught  should  be  asked  without  delay 
to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mission; that  a  conference  of 
representative  manufacturers,  finan- 
ciers, investors,  farmers  and  labor  lead- 
ers should  be  held  with  the  Provincial 
Cabinet  and  that  (1)  a  general  plan 
should  be  evolved  to  put  the  electrical 
power  situation  immediately  on  a  basis 
that  it  will  co-operate  with  the  munition 
manufacturers,  workers  and  our  men  at 
the  front;  (2)  a  comprehensive  policy 
should  be  adopted  that  will  encourage, 
not  hamper  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  province,  en- 
couraging  the  manufacturers  and  their 
workers,  protecting  the  consumers  and 
giving  the  whole  people  a  share  in  the 
surplus  profits  by  lowering  costs,  as  is 
done  to-day  by  several  private  utility 
concerns  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  else- 
where. 

My  own  experience  is  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  the  most  public-spirited 
people  we  have.  They  fought  the  elec- 
tric monoply  and  gave  every  farmer  and 
mechanic  in  this  province  an  opportunity 
to  have  light  and  power  at  the  lowest 
price  in  the  world.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
politics  and  mismanagement  are  going  to 
deprive  us  of  some  of  these  unusual  ad- 
vantages. After  all,  95  per  cent,  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  come  from  the 
farm  or  the  work  bench.  Many  are  men 
who  have  undertaken  harder  work,  longer 
hours  and  more  responsibility  than  others 
care  to  assume.  There  are  among  them 
some  whose  business  methods  are  far 
worse  than  the  private  electric  interests 
who  held  up  the  users  of  power  in  On- 
tario. I  am  myself  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee that  is  fighting  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  combines  that  ever  existed  i 
this  country — the  book  paper  manufac 
turers.  They  are  doing  things  that  if 
done  by  a  retail  merchant  or  farmer 
would  render  him  liable  to  criminal  pro- 
secution. And  worse  still  there  are  com- 
bines made  up  of  unions  and  manufac- 
turers to  gouge  the  public.  But  they  are 
few  and  far  between  and  the  great  mass 
of  manufacturers  would  cooperate  in  their 
elimination. 


it 
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Distribution    of    Seed    Grain    From    The 
Dominion   Experimental   Farms 

By  instructions  of  the  Hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  a  free  distribution  of  su- 
perior sorts  of  grain  will  be  made  during 
the  coming  winter  and  spring  to  Cana- 
dian farmers. 

The  samples  for  distribution  will  con- 
sist of  spring  wheat  (about  5  lb.),  white 
oats  (about  4  lb.),  barley  (about  5  lb.) 
and  field  peas  (about  5  lb.)  These  will 
be  sent  out,  free,  by  mail,  from  the 
Central  Experimental  farm,  Ottawa, 
by  the  Dominion  Cerealist,  who  will  fur- 
nish the  necessary  application  forms. 

Only  one  sample  can  be  sent  to  each 
applicant.  As  the  supply  of  seed  is 
limited,  farmers  are  advised  to  apply 
very  early. 

J.  H.  GRISDALE, 

Director,    Dominion    Experimental   Farms. 
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Lend  Him  A  Hand 


Your  hand-— my  hand 


Every  hand  in  the  land  stretched  out  to  help 
him  to  VICTORY!  That  is  the  way  that  we 
are  going  to  win  this  war.  It  is  the  only  way 
we  can  win  it. 

We  are  fighting  a  united  German  people. 
Until  every  Canadian  is  backing  the  boys  in 
the  trenches,  until  every  hand  in  the  land  is 
stretched  out  to  help,  we  cannot  expect  our 


armies  to  defeat  the  German  armies  strength- 
ened by  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  people  of  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

This  is  a  war  of  national  resources,  and 
everyone  must  add  his  share  to  Canada's  fight- 
ing strength  if  we  are  to  make  our  superior 
resources  count.  Every  hand  in  the  land  must 
be  stretched  out  to  help  our  boys  if  we  would 
send  them  over  the  top  to  early  and  certain 
VICTORY. 


Save  for  the  VICTORY  Loan.  Invest  in  the  VICTORY  Loan. 
That  is  the  way  to  lend  a  hand.  That  is  the  way  to  make  a  nation 
invincible  for  freedom  and  justice. 

Every  bond  bought  now  is  a  direct  fighting  aid  to  this  boy  in  the  trenches  in  France. 

Lend  Him  a  Hand 

This  Space  Donated  to  the  Winning  the  War  and 
the  Success   of  the   Victory  Loan   Campaign  by 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Limited 


Montreal 


Peterboro 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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Cream  Wanted 

50c  PAID  FOR  BUTTER  FAT 

Best  references 

GOLDEN    CREAMERY 

697  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  7  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers. 
Brick,  Block.  Tile  Machines, 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,      Limited 

181    Spadina    Ave., 

Toronto 


YOU  CANT  CUT  UUT  iSSS'K 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

*T^         TRADE  MARK  MG.U.S.-PAT"  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
.the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

Muiclei  or  Ligaments.   Enlarged  Glands.  Went 
Cym.    Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  SI. 25  a  pottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered. 

W.  F.YOUNG.P.  D.F..482  lymans  Bidg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Absorblnc  and  AD^rDioe,  Jr..  ire   made   lo  Lanarji. 


DEAFNESS 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  particulars  of 
the  free  trial  offer  of  the  Mears  Ear  Phone. 

THE    MEARS   CO.    OF   CANADA 


Dept.  G.      1»4A  feel  street 


IViuntreal 


NOVA 


GASOLENE  and 
KEROSENE 
ENGINES 
DUST    PROOF.     The    crank    case    is 
enclosed.     Tin-  crank  runs  in  oil,  add- 
ing  double   to   the  life   of   the   engine. 
FROST    PROOF.      No! 
diain    off    liif    water    in    freezing    weu 
tlu'i.       A     written     guarantee     against 
by  freezing  with  every  engine. 
A     NOVO     ENGINE     MAY     COST     a 
little    more    but    it   is    cheaper    in    the 
long   run.     Oyer  40, COO  now   in   use.     Send  for  catalogue 
No.   40. 
LONDON    CONCRETE    MACHINERY    CO.,    LTD. 

DEPT.    D,    London,    Ontario. 
World's    Largest    Manufacturers   of    Concrete    Machinery. 


A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By     E.     I      F:  rringtpn 
This    is    a    new    work    and    covers    the    sub- 
ject  in   a    way    that   will    please   every   per- 
son   who    is    learning    t>    mi  ke    the    pou  try 
business  go. 

SI. 00,    postpaid. 
Address    Book    Dcpt. 
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Good  Kerosene  Tractors 


/TpHE  tractor  is   a  real  help  to  Canadian 
*     farmers    now,    and  it  is  fast  replacing 
horses  for  all  heavy  farm  power  work. 

Kerosene  is  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheap- 
est, tractor  fuel.  Therefore,  our  Mogul  10-20-h.  p.  and  Inter* 
national  15-30-h.  p.  tractors  are  designed  and  built  to  operate 
Successfully  on  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel. 

These  are  three  hard  and  fast  rules  our  tractors  must  live  up 
to:  They  must  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  farmers  can  buy; 
they  must  be  so  simple  that  any  farmer  can  learn  to  handle 
them;  and  they  must  do  enough  good  work  in  the  field  and 
at  the  belt  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves.  On  this  basis  • 
we  solicit  your  orders  for  Mogul  10-20-h.  p.  and  International 
15-30-h.  p.  tractors. 

There  is  sucha-great  demand  for  these  machines  that  we 
cannot  promise  as  early  delivery  as  you  may  desire.  Send 
for  catalogues  now,,  make  your  decision,  and  send  in  your 
order  as  soon  as  you  can  if  you  want  an  International 
Harvester  kerosene  tractor  without  delay.  Address  the  near- 
est house  listed  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST—  Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Estevart,  Sask.,  Lethbriige, 

Alta.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Quebec.  Que.. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 


"E-B" 

12-20 


COAL  OIL  TRACTOR 

Does  A  Wide  Range  of  Work 

Illustration  shows  the  "E.B."  on  active  service 
at  Cobourg  Demonstration. 
The  most  power  for  the 
weight  ever  offered.  A 
machine  that  gives  you 
your  money's  worth. 
So  easily  handled  and  con- 
trolled that  a  boy  or  wo- 
man can  operate  it,  and 
perform  the  work  of  sev- 
eral strong  men  and  ten 
or  twelve  big  horses. 
The  "E.B."  does  the  wide 
range  of  work — does  draw 
bar  or  belt  work  equally 
well  and  can  be  used 
economically  on  either 
light  or  heavy  work. 
Agents  Wanted  —  Write 
us   for  particulars. 

Write  "Dept.  F.M."ffor  new 
illustrated  literature 

The  John  Goodison  Thresher  Co. 

Limitedj  '»■■«"■»»»       I 

•SARNIA  -  ONTARIO 
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MINORCAS  AND  BLACK  SPANISH 

Continued  from  page  54 

In  the  blacks  the  legs  and  feet  are 
naturally  black  or  dark  slate.  In  both 
the  whites  and  buffs  these  are  white  or 
pinkish  white. 

The  Minorcas  certainly  make  an  at- 
tractive and  distinctive  breed  with  its 
large  long  oblong  body  put  on  stout  mus- 
cular legs  with  its  large  comb  and  wat- 
tles and  immense  flowing  tail.  The  large 
fruit  add  an  attraction  just  as  appealing 
to  the  owner  of  a  few  fowls  as  they  did 
to  the  shopper  who  wished  to  pick  out 
only  the  big  eggs  under  the  bluff  that 
these  were  the  black  hen's  kind.  Being 
large  considerable  meat  is  available  when 


the  time  comes  for  disposing  of  them  so 
that  anyone  attracted  to  the  Minorca  can 
certainly  with  good  treatment  get  good 
return  for  any  time  and  investment  in- 
volved. 

Spanish  are  so  distinctive  that  it  is 
indeed  surprising  how  many  people  call 
all  black  fowls  black  Spanish.  The  white 
faced  back  Spanish  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  of  the  Mediterranean  breeds.  It 
is  very  similar  to  the  Minorca  except  for 
the  long  pedulous  white  face  and  that 
the  weights  are  one  pound  less  than  the 
single-comb  black  variety  which  however 
are  the  same  weights  as  all  the  other 
varieties  of  Minorcas  are. 

The  tail  is  carried  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  making  it  slightly  higher  than 


with  the  Minorcas.  The  face  must  be 
long  and  white,  absolutely  free  from 
wrinkles.  This  growth  has  a  tendency 
to  wrinkle  with  age  and  become  large 
even  to  the  extent  of  covering  the  eyes 
and  causes  more  or  less  trouble  in  cold 
climates  from  colds  and  disease. 

While  the  white-faced  black  Spanish 
has  undoubtedly  very  good  qualities  these 
tendencies  toward  delicateness  cause  it  to 
be  less  reliable  in  our  hard  climate  and 
hardly  makes  it  suitable  except  under 
most  favorable  conditions. 


American  pork  exports  for  June 
totaled  169,331,000  pounds  which  is 
more  than  four  times  the  pre-war 
monthly  average. 


NOTICE 
Military  Service  Act,  1917 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  MEN  IN  DEFAULT  UNDER  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  ACT 

The  following  Regulations,  recently  approved  by  the  Governor  Gener- 
al in  Council,  impose  strict  obligations  upon  every  employer  TO  ASSURE 
HIMSELF  THAT  EACH  OF  HIS  EMPLOYEES  OF  MILITARY 
AGE  AND  DESCRIPTION  IS  IN  POSSESSION  OF  DOCUMENTS 
PROVING  THAT  HE  IS  NOT  IN  ANY  WAY  IN  DEFAULT  UN- 
DER THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  ACT. 

An  employer  who  is  charged  with  having  a  defaulter  in  his  employ  must  be  able  to  prove 
THAT  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  PAPERS  ISSUED  BY  THE  REGISTRAR  OR  MILITARY 
AUTHORITIES  TO  THE  EMPLOYEE  IN  QUESTION  WERE  PRODUCED  FOR  HIS  IN- 
SPECTION at  the  time  when  the  employee  was  taken  into  his  employment,  and  that  it  was 
reasonably  established  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  man  was  not  in  default  under  the  Military 
Service  Act.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Canadian  Registration  Certificates  given 
on  June  22,  1918,  at  the  time  of  general  registration,  in  no  wav  define  the  status  of  a  man 
under  the  Military  Service  Act. 

REGULATIONS. 

"106.  Every  person  who  employs  or  retains 
m  his  service  any  man  who  has  deserted  or  is 
absent  without  leave  from  the  Canadian  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  or  who  is  in  default  in  the 
performance  of  any  obligation  or  requirement 
for  reporting  or  for  military  service,  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Act  or  Regulations,  or  any 
proclamation  thereunder,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  by 
imprisonment  "not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by 
a  penalty  of  not  less  than  One  Hundred  Dollars, 
and  of  not  more  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  or 
by  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine,  unless 
such  person  prove  that  he  made  due  inquiry 
and  that  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  PA- 
PERS ISSUED  BY  THE  REGISTRAR 
OR  THE  MILITARY  AUTHORITIES  TO 
THE  MAN  SO  EMPLOYED  OR  RETAINED 
IN  HIS  SERVICE  WERE  PRODUCED  FOR 
HIS  INSPECTION,  and  that  it  was  reasonably 
established  to  his  satisfaction  by  such  inquiry 
and  papers  that  the  man  was  not  a  deserter  or 
absent  from  the  force  without  leave,  or  in  de- 


fault in  respect  of  any  of  the  obligations  or  re- 
quirements aforesaid." 

"106a.  Every  person  who  HARBOURS 
OR  CONCEALS  OR  IN  ANY  WAY  ASSISTS 
ANY  MAN  WHO  IS  A  DESERTER  OR 
ABSENT  WITHOUT  LEAVE  FROM  THE 
CANADIAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE,  or 
who  is  in  default  in  the  performance  of  any 
obligation  or  requirement  for  reporting  or  for 
military  service  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Act 
or  Regulations  or  any  proclamation  thereunder, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  upon 
summary  conviction  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  or  by  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  of  not 
more  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  or  by  both 
such  imprisonment  and  fine,  unless  such  per- 
son prove  that  he  was  not  aware  and  had  no 
reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  the  man  so 
harboured,  concealed,  or  assisted  was  a  deserter 
or  absent  from  the  forces  without  leave  or  in 
default  in  respect  of  any  of  the  obligations  or 
requirements  aforesaid." 

MILITARY  SERVICE  BRANCH. 
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TESTING  GRAIN  MIXTURES 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 

A  dairyman  often  wishes  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  better  of  two  grain 
mixtures  for  his  cows.  This  cannot  be 
done  on  a  hit  and  miss  plan,  first  trying 
one  combination  of  feeds  for  a  little 
while  and  then  shifting  to  another.  Some 
definite  method  must  be  followed. 

The  best  way  to  test  out  grain  mix- 
tures is  to  divide  the  entire  herd  into  two 
groups  or  if  such  a  division  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  pick  out  from  six  to  eight  cows 
from  the  herd,  putting  three  or  four  in 
each  group.  Arrange  the  groups  so  they 
will  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  age, 
weight,  length  of  time  from  calving  and 
yield  of  milk  per  day.  Number  the 
groups  1  and  2  and  letter  the  grain  mix- 
tures A  and  B. 

Now  feed  mixture  A  to  group  1  for 
a  three  weeks  period  and  mixture  B  to 
group  2  for  the  same  length  of  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  weeks  change  the 
feeds  so  that  group  1  shall  receive  mix- 
ture B  and  group  2  mixture  A.  Continue 
this  feeding  for  another  three  weeks  at 
the  end  of  which  time  change  the  groups 
again  so  that  they  shall  receive  the  same 
mixture  as  for  the  first  period.  During 
the  entire  nine  weeks  feed  the  grain  in 
the  same  definite  proportion  to  the  milk 
yield  in  the  case  of  one  group  as  in  that 
of  the  other.  Allow  the  cows  to  have  all 
the  roughage  they  will  eat  without  show- 
ing an  undue  gain  in  weight,  noting  from 
day  to  day  the  amounts  eaten,  for  the 
effect  that  the  grain  has  on  the  cow's  de- 
sire for  roughage  is  important,  especial- 
ly when  the  roughage  feeds  are  high 
priced. 

Above  all  things  keep  an  accurate  re- 
cord of  the  amount  of  milk  produced  dur- 


ing the  experimental  feeding  period.  At 
the  end  of  the  nine  weeks  disregard  the 
week  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  since 
it  takes  nearly  a  week  for  a  group  of 
cows  to  become  used  to  a  feed  and  to  get 
into  condition  to  do  the  best  work  when  it 
is  fed  to  them.  We  now  have  figures 
showing  the  production  of  one  group  of 
cows  fed  for  three  two  week  periods  on 
mixtures  A,  B  and  A  in  the  order  named. 
Another  set  of  figures  shows  the  produc- 
tion of  a  group  of  cows  for  the  same 
length  of  time  fed  on  mixtures  B,  A  and 
B  in  their  respective  order.  The  other 
influencing  factors  throughout  the  feed 
test  have  been  the  same  with  exception 
perhaps  of  the  roughage  which  may  have 
been  slightly  increased  or  decreased  from 
day  to  day. 

With  these  figures  at  hand  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  determine  the  bet- 
ter feed.  If  the  higher  average  pro- 
duction from  group  1  has  been  obtained 
during  the  first  and  third  periods  with  a 
drop  in  milk  flow  during  the  second 
period  it  is  readily  apparent  that  for 
group  1  mixture  A  has  done  the  better 
work.  Now -if  group  2  shows  the  higher 
production  during  the  middle  period  with 
the  low  production  on  both  sides  there  is 
no  question  but  that  A  is  the  better  mix- 
ture. If  on  the  other  hand  the  high  pro- 
duction for  group  1  is  during  the  centre 
period  with  group  2  doing  the  better 
work  during  the  first  and  last  periods 
mixture    B   has   proved   the  better. 


Income  From  Dairy  Products 

The  sale  of  dairy  products  furnishes  a 
steady  income  throughout  the  year.  The 
farmer  who  depends  upon  crop  sales  for 
his  income  usually  makes  the  bulk  of  his 
sales  during  one  or  two  months  of  the 


year,  while  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
he  has  no  cash  income.  Such  a  system 
requires  long  credits  in  the  community. 

MEAT  PRICES  HIGH  IN  1919 

Continued  from  page  16 
selling  at  $20  to  $25  per  ton  flock  owners 
are  cutting  down,  insuring  a  light  lamb 
crop  and  small  wool  clip  next  year.  The 
sheep  industry  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Washington  has  been  hit  hard  by 
drouth,  several  million  head  having  been 
either  sent  to  the  shambles  or  transferred 
to  other  sections.  Iowa  furnished  refuge 
for  about  a  million  head,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  took  as  many  more  and  after 
these  have  gone  to  the  butcher  live  mut- 
tons will  be  as  scarce  as  a  few  months 
back.  Imperative  liquidation  has  reduced 
to  mutton  250,000  yearling  ewes,  intended 
to  recuperate  Western  flocks  and  also  sent 
to  the  shambles  an  enormous  number  of 
ewe  lambs  that  could  not  be  wintered 
owing  to  feed  scarcity. 

Washington  has  not  yet  formulated  a 
policy  for  handling  the  1919  wool  clip,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  present  plan  of 
control  will  be  continued.  The  bulk  of 
the  clip  has  been  appraised  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  55c  to  70c  per  pound  and  as 
growers  never  realized  as  much  for  a 
previous  clip  they  are  satisfied.  London 
is  considering  a  plan  for  control  of  the 
wool  clip  of  the  Allies  for  5  years  follow- 
ing the  war,  which  would  prevent  Germany 
and  Austria  from  getting  control  of  ma- 
terial needed  by  the  textile  industry  of 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  an  accumulation 
in  Australia,  but  shelves  are  bare  in  the 
Northern  hemisphere  and  it  is  a  certainty 
that  the  world's  needs  will  exxceed  produc- 
tion for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Your  Bond  May  Bring 
Him  Home  in  Safety 


f~^  ANADIAN  fathers  are  on  the 

^  battle  fronts  o  f  France. 
Many  must  fall;  how  many  de- 
pend upon  us  who  remain  safely 
at  home. 

A  single  Victory  Bond  will  help  to 
save  a  soldier's  life,  your  soldier's 
life,  and  bring  him  home  to  you — 
alive  and  victorious. 


This  Space  is  Donated  by 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.  (Canada)  Limited 

58-60  Stewart  St.,  Toronto  24  Victoria  Sq.,  Montreal 
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Rates 
for 

Telephone 
Service 


A 


S  already  announced,  we  find  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  author- 
ity to  readjust  our  schedule  of  rates  for  service. 


For  the  past  four  years  our  earnings  have  averaged 
only  5.6  per  cent,  on  our  investment. 

For  1918  our  wage  bill  will  total  over  $7,000,000  as 
compared  with  $5,100,000  in  1914. 

The  price  record  of  telephone  material  since  1914  shows  increases 
ranging  from  50  to  200  per  cent.  Copper  wire  advanced  from  18% 
to  361/2  cents  a  lb.;  lead  cable  from  74  cents  to  $1.59  a  foot;  conduit 
from  5M-  cents  to  10  cents  a  foot;  poles  67  per  cent.;  dry  batteries 
107  per  cent.;  desk  telephone  sets  111  per  cent.,  telephone  trans- 
mitters 93  per  cent. ;  receivers  60  per  cent. ;  stationery  98  per  cent. ; 
bar  iron  178  per  cent.;  pig  iron  230  per  cent.,  and  many  other  raw 
material  over  100  per  cent. 

All  fair-minded  and  thoughtful  people  will  agree  with  the  recent 
statement  of  President  Wilson  before  the  American  Electric 
Association: — 

"A  just  price  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for  everything  we  buy. 
By  a  just  price  I  mean  a  price  which  will  sustain  the  industries 
concerned  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  provide  a  living  for  those  who 
conduct  them,  enable  them  to  pay  good  wages  and  make  possible  the 
expansion  of  their  enterprises  whicli  will  from  time  to  time  become 
necessary  as  the  stupendous  undertakings  of  this  great  war  develop. 
We  cwild  not  reasonably  pay  less  than  such  prices.  They  are  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  industry,  and  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  industry  are  necessary  for  the  great 
ta\  /.  we  have  in  hand." 

A  readjustment  of  our  rates,  of  minor  importance  to  the  in- 
dividual subscriber,  will  enable  us  to  keep  up  our  standard  of 
service.  We  wish  merely  to  earn  enough  so  that  with  strict  economy 
we  can  pay  our  bills  and  properly  take  care  of  both  workers  and 

shareholders. 


The  Bell  Telephone  Company 


of  C 
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THE    STORY    OF   THE   HEREFORDS 

By    Alvin    H.    Sanders 
A  companion  volume  to  the  one  on   Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the    latest    in    the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.60. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE 

143-153    University   Ave.     -     Toronto,   Ont. 


YOUR     SPARE     TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  share?  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare 
time  has  been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obli- 
gation,   you    know. 

The  MacLean   Publishing  Company, 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


OUR    RURAL    MAIL    BOX 

Continued  from  page  51 

mixture  over  the  meat  and  again  pack  the 
meat.  Break  bulk  the  seventh  day  and 
rub  the  remainder  of  the  mixture  over  the 
meat  and  pack  the  meat  to  cure.  Allow 
one  day  and  a  half  cure  for  each  pound  the 
pieces  of  meat  average.  After  the  meat 
has  cured,  wash  each  piece  with  lukewarm 
water  and  hang  in  the  smokehouse. 

Meat  should  be  removed  from  the  brine 
when  it  is  cured  and  not  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  brine  over  time.  When  the 
meat  is  removed  from  the  brine  it  should 
be  soaked  for  about  half  an  hour  in 
water.  If  meat  has  remained  in  the  brine 
longer  than  the  allotted  time,  soak  each 
piece  half  an  hour  and  3  minutes  extra 
for  each  day  over  time.  The  meat  should 
then  be  washed  in  lukewarm  water, 
strung,  and  hung  in  the  smokehouse.  Do 
not  hang  the  meat  so  that  the  pieces 
touch.  The  space  between  the  meat  is 
necessary  to  insure  good  circulation  of 
smoke  around  the  meat.  Permit  the 
meat  to  hang  in  the  smokehouse  for  24 
hours  before  beginning  to  smoke.  A  slow 
fire  should  be  started,  so  that  the  meat 
will  warm  up  gradually.  Do  not  get  the 
house  too  hot.  The  fire  can  be  kept  going 
continuously  until  the  smoking  is  complete, 
holding  the  temperature  as  even  as  pos- 
sible. Thirty-six  to  48  hours  is  tne  time 
required  to  smoke  a  lot  of  meat,  but  if 
the  meat  is  intended  to  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  slower  and  longer  smoking 
is  desirable.  During  warm  weather  it  is 
better  to  start  the  fire  every  other  day 
rather  than  heat  up  the  meat  too  much. 
In  the  winter,  however,  if  the  fire  is  not 
kept  going  the  meat  may  cool  and  the 
smoke  will  not  penetrate  properly.  As 
soon  as  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
smoked,  open  the  doors  and  venti- 
lator, so  that  the  meat  can  cool.  When  the 
meat  is  smoked  it  can  hang  in  the  smoke- 
house, but  for  absolute  safe-keeping  it 
should  be  wrapped  or  packed   away. 


Bees  in  a  Tree 

G.  F.  B.,  Ontario. — Having  found  a 
tree  in  my  bush  with  bees  in  it,  would  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  go  about 
getting  the  honey  out  of  it;  could  I  hive 
the  bees  at  this  time  of  year? 

Answer. — I  have  heard  about  and  seen 
a  good  deal  of  this  work  and  and  have  en- 
joyed possibly  the  sport  in  obtaining  the 
honey.  The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  saw 
the  tree  down  and  then  cut  off  the  section 
in  which  the  honey  appears  which  you 
can  take  to  the  house  or  which  can  be  split 
open  and  the  honey  taken  out  in  the  woods. 
If  you  have  a  hive  well  supplied  with 
honey  to  which  the  bees  could  be  sent,  it 
might  be  well  to  take  this  section  to  the 
house  and  open  the  bees  out  of  it  into  the 
hive  or  also  take  the  hive  to  the  woods 
where  the  tree  is  and  do  the  trick.  If 
you  have  no  hive  well  supplied  with  honey- 
comb and  honey  sufficient  for  the  bees  to 
live  through  the  winter,  which  takes  about 
thirty  pounds,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
leave  the  bees  in  the  tree  at  the  house  until 
spring  and  allow  them  to  swarm  from  it 
into  some  of  your  regular  hives.  You 
could  not  get  the  bees  to  go  into  a  hive  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  to  build  up  their 
winter's  supply  now. 


Sixty  tons  of  dressed  reindeer  meat 
was  recently  marketed  in  the  States. 
This  meat  is  quite  tender  and,  although 
it  has  the  tas,te  of  wild  game,  it  is  as 
good  as  beef. 
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Save  Sugar! 


Don't  use  Sugar  where  Corn  Syrup  will  serve  your  purpose  as  well  or  better.  The 
ships  that  carry  sugar  are  needed  for  soldiers  and  their  supplies.  Crown  Brand 
and  Lily  White  Corn  Syrup  are  delicious,  wholesome  and  economical  alternatives 
for  sugar  in  pies,  puddings  and  preserves;   as  a  sweet  sauce  and  on  cereals* 

Use  CROWN    BRAND 

CORN  SYRUP 


The  most  nutritious  part  of  the  corn  converted  into  its  "sugar"  or 
syrup  form,  with  the  added  flavor  of  a  little  cane  syrup. 


CORN 

SYRUP 


LILY  WHITE 

For  use  where  the  Food  Board  Bulletin  calls  for  Corn  Syrup  (White) 
Delicious  for  table  use  and  cooking. 

In  2,  5,  10  and  20  lb.  tins,  at  all  dealers 

CANADA    STARCH    CO.   LIMITED  -  MONTREAL 
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STAG 
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PAIN  EXTERMINATOR 


PREPARED  — HAVE 


BOTTLE 


HOUSE 


Attacks  of  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  toothache,  earache,  sore  throat  are  quickly  relieved  by  Hirst's  Pain  Exterminator.  It 
is  equally  effective  for  relieving  swollen  joints,  sprains,  lame  back  and  other  painful  ailments.  Has  a  hundred  uses— and  for  over  40 
yc  rs  used  and  recommended  1  Don't  experiment— buy  Hirst's  the  time-tried  family  friend— at  dealers  or  write  us.    S5c.  Bottle. 

HIRST  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Hamilton,  Canada. 
Maners  of  HIRST'S  Family  Salve  (50c),  and  HIRST'S  Pectoral  Syrup  of  Horehound  and  Elecampane  (S5c).  for  coughs  and  colds. 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMIMONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  on  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 

-"TWO  SHORTHORN  BULLS  12  AND  14 

months    old,    having    size,    quality    and 

bone    to    suit    the    most    exacting.       Prices 

reasonable.     Jno.   Jackson,    Ballycroy,    Ont. 

RANTED— PERSONS  TO  GROW  MUSH- 
rooms  for  us  at  home;  from  $15  per 
week  upwards  can  be  made  by  using  waste 
space  in  Cellars,  Empty  Rooms,  Root 
Houses,  etc.  (start  now)  ;  illustrated  book- 
let sent  free.  Address  Montreal  Supply 
Company,  Montreal.  (Mch-19) 


SHEEP   FOR   SALE 
pOTSWOLDS— A   NUMBER   OF   BREED- 
ing    ewes    for    sale.       Ewe    lambs    and 
a    few    rams.      Write    Grasmere    Farm,    75 
Hampton   Ave.,  Toronto. 

TTAZOR       BLADES       SHARPENED      BY 
v  experts    —    Gillette,    35c    dozen  ;    Ever- 
ready.     25c.       Mail    to    Albert    Keen     Edge 
Co..   180  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto.   (1st  rtf) 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

215  ACRES'  OXFORD  COUNTY^CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply  Box 
C,   Farmers'   Magazine. 


EARN  AN  EXTRA  $5 
yOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you 
to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for  re- 
newal and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


MORE     DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing      Company,      Limited,      Toronto. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF        THIS        COLUMN 


Save   Your    Wood-Ashes 

The  experience  of  many  generations 
of  farmers  and  gardeners  has  proven 
the  high  value  of  unleached  wood-ashes 
as  a  fertilizer,  especially  for  clover, 
corn,  farm  roots  and  vegetables  and 
fruit  crops  generally.  Wood-ashes  con- 
tain no  nitrogen  and  supply  no  humus, 
but  as  far  as  mineral  plant  food  is 
concerned  there  is  probably  no  com- 
pounded mineral  fertilizer  on  the  mar- 
ket that  is  more  effective  and  more  last- 
ing. They  furnish  potash,  lime, 
phosphoric  acid — the  very  elements 
taken  from  the  soil  by  the  forest  trees, 
and,  returned  to  the  soil  they  will  sup- 
ply, in  the  very  best  form  and  com- 
bination, the  mineral  plant  food  requird 
by  our  crops. 

According  to  analyses  made  by  the 
Division  of  Chemistry,  experimental 
farms,  unleached  and  hardwood  ashes, 
free  from  sand,  etc.,  will  contain  be- 
tween 5  and  6  per  cent,  of  potash,  about 
2  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  lime.  Before  the 
war  Germany  supplied  all  the  potash 
used  for  fertilizing  purposes;  since  that 
supply  has  been  cut  off,  potash  has 
tremendously  increased  in  price  so  that 
now  it  is  worth  almost  ten  times  what 
it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1914,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  has  practically  dis- 
appeared from  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  potash  in  100  pounds  of  good  qual- 
ity wood-ashes  is  now  worth  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  coal  farmers  will  be  burning  more 
wood  this  winter  than  has  been  custom- 
ary for  many  years.  We  counsel  them 
to  save  carefully  the  ashes  from  their 
stoves,  storing  them  in  a  dry  place  pro- 
tected from  the  rain.  Leached  ashes 
contain  very  little  potash,  for  this  ele- 
ment is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

The  soils  most  benefited  by  wood- 
ashes  are  light  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams  and  mucks  and  peaty  soils.  They 
are  also  especially  valuable  for  sour 
soils  deficient  in  lime.  The  application 
may  be  from  600  to  2,000  pounds  per 
acre,  preferably  broadcasted  in  the 
spring  on  the  prepared  land  before 
seeding  and   harrowed  in. 


The  Use  of  The  Apple 

"Those  who  make  a  liberal  use  of  ap- 
ples will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  saving 
for  shipment  overseas  such  articles  of 
food  as  are  fit  for  that  purpose  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  useful  and  valu- 
able food  for  the  household." 

"The  apple  without  question  is  the 
king  of  fruits,  whether  fresh,  dried, 
evaporated  or  canned,  it  is  a  wholesome 
food,  easily  prepared,  attractive  and  pala- 
table at  all  times." 

"Always  cook  apples  in  earthen  or 
granite  utensils  and  use  silver,  granite 
or  wooden  spoons  for  stirring.  The  use 
of  the  apple  as  the  basis  for  all  manu- 
factured jam  is  well  known.  This  is  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  pectose  which  it 
contains.  There  is  no  waste  to  a  good 
apple;  even  the  paring  and  core  may  be 
utilized  for  jelly.  Fruits  are  classified 
as  flavor  fruits  and  nutritive  fruits — the 
apple  comes  under  both  of  these  heads." 
Extracts  from  a  little  booklet  issued  by 
the  fruit  branch  of  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  giving  160  recipes 
for  the  use  of  the  apple.  The  book  can 
be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Publica- 
tions Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


Ayrshires   Win  In   United   States 

Canadian  breeders  did  well  at  the  U. 
S.  annual  dairy  show  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Exhibitors  from  Canada  were 
beset  with  many  transportation  diffi- 
culties, but  succeeded  in  securing  a 
large  number  of  awards. 

Canadian  cattle  breeders  were  repre- 
sented in  Ayrshires  by  R.  R.  Ness, 
Howick,  and  Gilbert  McMillan  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Que.,  and  in  Jerseys  by  B.  H. 
Bull  and  Sons,  Brampton,  Ont.,  all  of 
which  got  their  share  of  the  ribbons  in 
the  keenest  of  competition.  Ness  and 
McMillan  were  under  the  handicap  of 
a  late  arrival  at  the  show,  thus  their 
cattle  did  not  get  sufficient  rest  after 
their  long  journey  to  show  in  the  best 
of  bloom.  They  were  ready  to  leave 
home  on  Thursday,  the  3rd,  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  have  a  United 
States  official  pass  the  animals.  On 
Friday  morning  they  received  word 
from  Albany  that  new  regulations  were 
out  and  that  the  cattle  would  require 
to  be  tuberculin  tested.  This  took  sev- 
eral days  and  it  was  Monday  evening 
before  they  were  pulled  out  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. Delays  on  the  road  prevented 
them  getting  to  Columbus  until  late 
Friday  afternoon.  Had  they  reached 
Columbus  on  Wednesday,  as  first  plan- 
ned, their  cattle  would  have  been  in  bet- 
ter bloom,  especially  the  young  stuff, 
and  their  standing  would  have  been 
higher.  The  competitors  were  the 
Wendover  Farms,  Bernardsville,  N.  J., 
Adam  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  New- 
ton Farms,  Ashburnham,  Mass.  The 
judges  were:  William  Hunter,  Free- 
man, Ont.,  and  Prof.  Kildee  of  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  who  were  pretty 
unanimous  in  their  decisions.  Occa- 
sionally there  were  classes  in  which 
there  was  room  for  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion. 

In  Ayrshires  R.  R.  Ness  won  the  dairy 
herd  prize,  while  Ness  and  McMillan 
won  the  $100  special  for  best  display 
of  12  animals  from  any  state  or  pro- 
vince. 


WATERING  THE  COWS  IN  WINTER 

Continued  from  page  9 

to  milk  production  is  copious  drinking  on 
the  part  of  the  cow.  This  will  give  big- 
ger results  than  stimulating  her  appetite 
for  food. 

It  is  all  right  to  have  comfortable  and 
well  ventilated  barns,  towering  silos  are 
pretty  nearly  a  necessity  and  good  feed- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  milk  producing  game. 
However  we  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  milk  is  about  87  per  cent,  water 
and  that  without  plenty  of  water  there 
will  not  be  plenty  of  milk.  While  plan- 
ning a  barn  and  building  a  silo  one  should 
not  forget  that  the  right  kind  of  a  water 
supply  system  is  a  great  big  factor  in 
successful  milk  production. 

We  have  all  heard  that  time  worn  joke 
about  the  dishonest  dairyman  who  tried 
to  improve  on  Nature's  manufacture  by 
adding  a  little  more  water  to  the  high 
percentage  that  was  already  in  the  milk. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  in  milk  before 
it  ever  strikes  the  milk  pail  and  it  should 
be  a  part  of  every  dairyman's  job  to  see 
that  the  cow  has  plenty  of  this  inexpen- 
sive raw  material. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  watering 
cows  in  a  barn  is  to  use  big  galvanized 
pails  at  the  side  of  the  stalls,  allowing  one 
pail  to  two  cows.  A  rubber  hose  is  used 
to  fill  them  from  the  elevated  tank  or  from 
the  faucet. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — /(  will  identify  you. 


Take  a  Holiday  and  Hear 
the  Columbia  Grafonola 

f**0  to  the  Columbia  dealer's  and  make  yourself  at 
^"^  home.  Play  the  instrument  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
Ask  for  any  record  in  the  list  as  if  you  owned  them  all. 
Play  the  ones  you  like  as  often  as  you  want.  Know  the 
Columbia.  Get  acquainted  with  it,  ask  questions,  take 
your  time,  and  the  experience  of  buying  a  phonograph 
will  be  one  you'll  always  look  back  upon  with  pleasure. 


Columbia  Grafonolas  are  priced  at  $30  to  $325 
Period  designs  up  to  $3150 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 
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Shaving   Soaps 


William 

~H5la'(grTop  Shaving  Sticl 


« 


Cream 


After  the  shave  or  the  bath  you 
will  enjoy  the  comforting  touch 
of  Williams'  Talc  Powder. 


It  is  easier  to  add  a  convenience  than  it  is  to  create  quality.  The 
creamy,  softening,  lasting  lather  of  Williams'  Shaving  Soap 
is  the  important  thing.  It  is  the  result  of  77  years  of  special- 
izing on  shaving  soap.  The  Holder  Top  is  just  an  added 
advantage.  It  makes  this  wonderful  lather  more  easily  avail- 
able by  providing  a  firm,  metal  grip  for  the  fingers  when 
applying  the  soap  to  the  face.  Ask  for  Williams"  Holder 
Top  Shaving  Stick.  Then  you'll  get  quality  in  the  soap  and 
convenience  in  using  it. 

The  J.  D.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Canadian  Dcpat,  65S  Drolet  St..  Montreal 
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Let  your  Christmas  Gift  be  this  Super-Phonograph 


A  distinctive  feature  of  The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction  is  the  "Ultona,"  pictured  above,  in  position  for 
a  Brunswick  Record.     The  "Ultona"  is  instantly  adjustable  to  play  any  record,  whatever  make. 

Tones  Hitherto  Lost 

■ 

Now   Brought   Out    in    Rich    Clarity    by 
the  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction 


aying 


'"THINK  of  the  finest-toned  phonograph  you 

-*-   then  think  of  it  played  infinitely  better.  Such  is  no  longer  an 

Once  you  hear  the  new  Brunswick  Phono- 
graph you'll  voluntarily  discard  old  con- 
ceptions, old  standards.  Each  record 
gains  new  significance! 

The  simplest  way  to  know  the  added 
charm  of  Brunswick  tone  is  to  choose  the 
mo5t  difficult  records  of  all  and  play  them 
on  the  Brunswick,  then  on  others. 

Each  record  is  played  at  its  best,  accord- 
in  _:  to  its  own  requirements.  No  other 
ph'i.iograph  offers  the  Ultona — the  new 
Brunswick  all-record  reproducer,  which, 
by  the  mere  turn  of  a  hand,  is  adapted 
to  play  any  make  of  record. 

The  Musical  Merchandise 

Sole  Distributors  for  Canada 


ever  heard,  the  loveliest  record, 

ideal — it  is  an  actual,  buyable  improvement. 

Then  there  is  the  all-wood  tone  chamber 
of  the  Brunswick — a  constructional  fea- 
ture that  eliminates  all  disagreeable  nasal 
tones  and  metallic  harshness. 

In  many  .other  ways  the  Brunswick 
Method  of  Reproduction  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  all  others.  So  you  can't  afford 
even  to  think  of  a  phonograph  without 
hearing  the  Brunswick  first. 

A  Brunswick  dealer  will  be  glad  to  play 
the  new  Brunswick  for  you,  and  explain 
The  Brunswick  method  of  Reproduction. 

Let  Your  Ear  Pronounce  Judgment 

Sales  Company 

Excelsior  Life  Building,  Toronto 


m 
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F  A  R  M  E  R  S  '     M  A  ( I  A  Z  I  N  E 


Ontario's  Breeding  Stock  Is 
Being  Sent  To  Slaughter 

Danger  of  depletion  of  Ontario's  flocks  and  herds  not  far  off.  Stock  yards  report  heavy 
shipments  for  slaughter  of  good  breeding  stock.  Ontario's  breeders  may  miss  big 
world-wide  demand   for  live  stock  after  the  war. 


Present  Position  Dangerous 

The  Canada  Pi  B  ird  draws  attention  to  the  several  elements  of 
ick  breeders  of  the  present  heavy  shipments 
stockyards  of  excellent  breeding  heifers,  ewes  and  ewe  lambs 
for  slaughter  which  if  not  checked  mean,  that  our  farmers  are  part- 
ing with  one  of  their  great  assets  for  profitable,  after-the-war 
business. 

European  Live  Stock  Very  Low 

Owing    to   the   ravages   of   war   and   the   interruption   to   agriculture   for 

over    four    years    the    flocks    and    herds    of    Europe    are    at     their    lowest 

Eor    many    years.      While    the   pr.    '  in    and    other    food 

crops    may    be    quickly    stimulated,    the    raising    of    beef    herds    in    suffi- 

inuch   slower  process. 

North  American  Breeding  Stock  Wanted 

A    tremendous    opportunity    is    open    to    the    breeders    of    this    Continent 

.  inly   not   only   breeding   stock   but  slaughter   animals,    and    Ontario 

old   be   prepared   to   participate   to    the   utmost.       This    great 

opportunitj  fully    taki  e    of    if    the    present   heavy 

slauf!  I  <  animals    contim 

European  Buyers  Already  Here 

A    Belgian    Commission    has    already    been    in    this    country    investigating 
the  po  securing  good  breeding  animals   in   quantities.     Other 

countries    are   enquiring   and    when    the    war    is    over    these   demands    will 
likely  become   immediate  and   heavy. 

Shipments  of  Stockers  Now  Very  Low 

It  is  a   fact  that  breeders  are  not  looking  sufficiently   far   ahead   in   this 

connection    as    shown    by    the    fact   that    shipments    of    cattle    from    the 

yards    are   away    under    last   year.      In    two   recent   weeks   such    shipments 

1   only    1,200  .head   as  against  over  4.000   for  the  same  period   last 


The  Ontario  Breeders'  Opportunity 

At    the    present    time    there    are    ample    supplies    0  affs    in    the 

country.      If  you  have  good   breeding  stock    it   should   pay   you   to   make 
I    them,  or,   if  you  feel  you  cannot  do  this,  try  and  sell 
them    locally    so    that    supplies    are   maintained    for   future   benefit. 

Good  Business  to  Feed  and  Breed 

It    is    admittedly    a    sound    policy    to    manufacture    your    own    finished 

product    and    take    the    resulting    profits.      That    is,    turn    your    feeding 

which    are    raw    materials    into   the   more   valuable   finished    article 

live   stock      and,    incidentally,    benefit   by    the    big    increase   to    the 

fertility  of  your  land. 

Dominion  Government's  Generous  Offer 

int    in    the    adjoining    column    full    particulars    of    the    generous 

Lot   Policy"   of  the   Department   of   Agriculture   at   Ottawa.      This 

will    repay   careful   reading.      When    the   farmer   can    get   free   transpor- 

in   car   lots   for  breeding   stock   and   even    his   own   expenses   paid 

on  the  buying  trip  the  great  desire  of  the  authorities  to  co-operate 

at  this  critical  time  will  be  very  evident. 


Eastern  Canada  Edition 


Effective  May  1st.,  1918 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Live  Stock  Branch 
CAR    LOT   POLICY 

The  following  revised  statement  of  the  Car  Lot  Policy  will 
become  effective  May  1st,  1918,  and  will  replace  all  state- 
ments with  regard  to  same  previously  issued. 
Under  this  Policy  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch  will  pay 
reasonable  travelling  expenses  of  a  farmer  residing  in  Can- 
ada or  authorized  agent  of  farmers  residing  in  Canada  who 
purchases  one  or  more  carloads  of  breeding  stock  under  con- 
ditions   as    hereinafter    set    forth: 

il)  Assistance  imdei  the  Polios  will  bi  confined  to  purchases  of 
female  brei  ling  stock  (cattle,  sheep  oi  bogs),  made  ai  the  Union 
Stoc      Yard      Toronto;    Poinl    St.    Charles   Yards,    Montreal;   or   the 

End  Yard      Montreal. 
I       Mo    issistance  under  this  Policj    »ill   be  allowed   when   tin    stock 
is  purchased   foi   speculativi 

\    car  lot   shipment   must   include  nol   less   than   twentj    head   of 
cattle,   !"ii'.    sheep  or  forty  hogs      in   .i   mixed   shipment,   two  sheep 

wo   :.  -     mil    bi    ace  p  tivalenl    i bi  a  i    of  cattle 

n. "in    i in    eai 

pei     '.    i>   iring  to  take  advantage  oi   the  Polios   must  make 
formal  i  I  hi    Etepresentativi    oi   the  Branch  at  his  nearesl 

3tocl     Yard      and      befon     c  >mmi  neing    to    purchase,     musl     n  ci  ive 
'■•  :n     ii  ■.     .i     ..I-  ificate    authoi  izini     assi  stand     imdei     the    Policy. 
This  Certiflcati    will   indicate  thi    Stock   Yards  :il   which   the  purchase 
!      I.    benefit    oi    th<    Polic:    is   allowed.     In   all  cases 
will   direct    lie    p  bis   neari  .1    stock   Yards 

R     i m     i.i    the    Branch,    the 

M  .it    the   linn    warrants   an   exception   being 

i .  ■  .  ■    .  -        'nil  i  i ■    railroad    trans tation    from 

he    'n  m     of   ii"'   purchaser   tg   tin'   Stock    Yard   ai    which    the   Pur- 

ii  in. i  ii         :  i>    ii  'ti  !    ex] t'i    .1    reasonable    time    n  quin  .1 

''i.     purchase. 
■i    The    pureha  er    should    secun     a    receipl    I'm-   his    hote]    expenses 
,,  i  i    hi. mil    'i.i     receipt    i"   in     account.    The  account  should 

in    triplicate     on    form      which    will    be    supplied    for 

the   

I  chaser   is   further    required    when    forwarding    lh> 

ilied  liv   Hi.    Branch,   :i   statement    regarding 

the  pureha  e.    The  I  ured  from  thi    Representative  of  the 

r         i     previous    to    purchasing      I Id    al  o    i»     attached    to    the 

i.   i. ''i.i  ing    Ei  null      in    ling    stock   undi  i    the    tei  ms    i  i 

Hi,.    (■;,,    I.,,     Polic*    and    who   compl      with    the    terms   of   the   Free 

Policj   'i   the   Branch   will   be  entitled   to  the  benefit  of  both 

Policii      shipment. 

(9)   if   ,|,    ired    in     tin     pureha  er,    thi     services    ot    the    Representative 

of    the    Branch    at    the    markel    will    be    available    in    an    advisors 

capacity.    Tin     actual    purchasing   musl    he   done,    however,    by    the 

limn    himself   or  by   his   authorized    iej.nl.     Under   no  circumstances 

will  an  lility,  in  this  connection    be  assumed  bj   ans   officer 

of   the    Branch 

The    Mark  I      Repri    entativi     of    the   Branch   at    the   different    Stock 

Yards    in    Ea  stem    Panada    are   as    follows: 

W     H.    IKVIXK     Tier  Keele   St.,   Toronto     Ontario. 

S    N    cr-HPMAX.  Live  Stock  Exchange,  Bridge  St      Montreal,  P.Q. 


- 


Given  the  facts,  the  Ontario  farmer  is  never  the  man  to  "lock  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen"  and  the  present  live 
stock  situation  not  only  possesses  the  elements  of  danger  to  our  prosperity  but  would  seem  to  offer  good  opportunities 
for  profit  if  prompt  action  is  taken  along  the  lines  above  indicated. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,  TORONTO 


HON.  GEO.  S.  HENRY 
Minister  of  Agriculture 


DR.  G.  C.  CREELMAN 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
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Case 
Superiorities 

1  Weighs  about  3400  pounds, 
little  more  than  a  team  of 
horses.  Low  and  compact  with 
short  wheelbase.  Turns  in  22 
ft.  circle.    Stays  on  all  fours. 

2  Rated  10  horsepower  on 
drawbar,  but  develops  near- 
ly 14  horsepower.  Rated  18 
horsepower  on  the  belt  but 
delivers  about  24  horsepower. 
This  insures  abundant  reserve 
power. 

3  Four  cylinder  Case  valve-in- 
head  motor.  Removable 
head.  Motor  is  set  crosswise 
on  frame,  affording  use  of  all 
straight  spur  gears.  This  con- 
serves power. 

4  One-piece  cast  main  frame, 
forming  dustproof  housing 
for  rear  axle,  bull  pinion  shaft, 
transmission  and  the  bearings 
for  these  parts.  Also  a  base 
for  motor.  This  construction 
brings  rigidity  and  prevents 
disalignment. 

C  Belt  pulley  mounted  on  the 
**  engine  crank  shaft.  No 
gears  used  to  drive  it.  Pullev 
is  part  of  the  tractor,  not  an 
extra-cost  accessory. 

g  All  traction  gears  are  cut 
u  steel,  enclosed  and  running 
in  oil.  No  bevel  gears,  chain, 
worm  or  friction  drive  parts. 

7  Case  Sylphon  Thermostat 
controls  cooling  system  and 
Insures  complete  combustion  of 
Kerosene  in  the  motor.  Pre- 
vents raw  fuel  from  passing  by 
pistons  and  diluting  oil  in  the 
crank  case. 

B  Case  air  washer  delivers 
'lean  air  to  carburetor.  No 
grit  nor  dust  gets  into  cylin- 
ders to  minimize  their  efficien- 
cy  and   shorten   their   life. 

Q  All  interior  motor  parts  lu- 
bricated by  a  combination 
Pump  and  splash  system.  Speed 
s^vernor,  fan  drive  and  mag- 
neto are  dust  proof  and  well 
oiled. 

10  Complete  accessibility.    No 
dismantling  necessary.  Re- 
movable  covers    permit   you    to 
Set   at    parts   quickly. 

1  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  In 
rjir  axle,  bull  pinion  shaft 
ana  transmission  case.  Kings- 
ton ignition  and  carburetor. 
Jive-piece  radiator  with  a  cast 
frame.  Core,  fin  and  copper 
•"be;    non-clogging   type. 


Drive  This  Case  10-18  as  You 
Would  a  Team  of  Horses 


The  adaptability  of  this  new-day  trac- 
tor to  all  kinds  of  work  is  an  outstand 
ing  feature. 

This  means  that  its  hours  of  use  per 
day  and  its  days  of  use  per  year  reach 
the  maximum.  This  increases  its  earn- 
ing capacity. 

The  Case  10-18  is  ever  ready  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work,  such  as  plowing, 
discing,  pulverizing  and  harrowing,  har- 
vesting, road  work,  threshing,  hauling, 
cutting  feed  and  filling  silo,  baling  hay, 
grubbing,  sawing  wood,  etc. 

No  man  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
tractor  which  affords  the  minimum  use. 
Many  farmers  get  over  100  days'  use  per 
year  from  their  tractors. 

The  Case  10-18  is  our  latest  and  best 
tractor.  It  is  small  and  compact.  It 
weighs  little  more  than  a  team  of 
horses. 

Delivers  33  per  cent  more  power  than 
rated.  This  reserve  protects  tractor 
when  unusual  conditions  are  met  with 
such  as  grades  or  tough  spots  in  fields. 

It  handles  easily  two  14-inch  plows.  It 
will  drive  a  20x28  Case  Thresher  with  all 
attachments.  For  every  operation  re- 
quiring a  similar  amount  of  power,  this 


sturdy  tractor  sets  the  pace.  It  is  our 
latest. 

In  this  Ca^e  10-18  are  found  dozens  of 
advancements.  For  instance,  it  has  a 
one-piece  main  frame,  with  a  four-cylin- 
der engine  mounted  crosswise.  This  con- 
struction affords  a  dust-proof  housing 
for  the  rear  axle,  bull  pinion  shaft,  trans- 
mission and  the  bearings  for  these  parts. 
It  brings  rigidity  and  prevents  disalign- 
ment  of  gears,  which  are  all  cut  steel  and 
fully  enclosed. 

Another  feature  is  its  economical  con- 
sumption of  kerosene.  It  has  a  Case 
Sylphon  Thermostat  which  controls  the 
cooling  system  and  insures  complete 
combustion  of  kerosene.  And  it  prevents 
raw  fuel  from  passing  by  the  pistons  and 
diluting  oil  in  the  crank  case. 

An  improved  air  washer  delivers  clean 
air  to  the  carburetor.  No  grit  nor  dust 
can  get  into  the  cylinders  to  minimize 
their  efficiency  and  shorten  their  life. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  describes  all 
the  advanced  ideas  in  the  new  Case  10-18. 
Get  a  copy  at  once,  so  that  you  may 
judge  tractors  well  by  acquainting  your- 
self with  the  latest  and  best  practices. 

We  will  gladly  send  a  copy  free.  Or  it 
may  be  obtained  from  a  Case  dealer. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  1500  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ont.;  Montreal,  Que.;  Ottawa,  Ont.;  St.  John,  N.B. 
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You  Can  Make 
Your  Home 
This  One 


& 


'%JI!IIII!III!I1IIII!IIIIINIIIINIIIII!IIIIIIIIIH 

lY  using  the  wonderful  new  coal-oil  mantle  light  Aladdin  —  I 
another  scientific  triumph.  Here  is  a  light  that  beats  gas  or 
electricity  and  saves  coal-oil.  Nothing  equals  it.  Simple  as 
the  old-style  coal-oil  lamp  —  five  times  as  efficient.  Astonishing 
results— 70  hours  of  60  candle  power  light  on  a  single  gallon  of  oil. 
You  can  now  light  your  home  as  beautifully  as  any  mansion.  Think  | 
what  that  means.  Greater  comfort,  greater  convenience;  more 
health,  more  happiness.  No  home  complete  without  this  new  light. 
It  saves  money.  It  saves  eyesight.  A  boon  to  all  mankind.  Now  in 


nightly  use  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  homes— thousands  more 
homes  need  it.  You  need  it  —  your  neighbor  needs  it,  and  your 
neighbor's  neighbor  needs  it  Here's  the  secret  of  its  great  economy  —  94%  of  what  it  burns  is  air  —  the  most  free  and 
abundant  thing  on  earth.  Only  6%  of  what  it  burns  costs  anything.  No  installing  —  no  pipes  —  no  wires.  Absolutely 
safe.  These  statements  are  facts  —  every  claim  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Thirty-four  of  the  world's  greatest  light  scientists 
say  so.    The  United  States  Government  Bureau  of  Standards  says  so.    You  can  easily  prove  it  yourself, 


Save 
Money 


By  Using  the  Wonderful  New  Coal-Oil  Mantle 

Light 

A£addiih 


Make 
Money 


Krg<<itr«l  ,*  U  S.  J'eimt  OJJiet- Rtgvttrtd  ,»  Canada 


Here  is  an  unequalled  offer  on  this  unequalled  light  —  it  will  be  sent  on  ten 
days  free  trial,  just  to  show  you  how  it  floods  the  whole  room  with  a  mellow, 
cheerful  light  —  how  it  really  does  beat  gas;  electricity  or  acetylene  for  bril- 

g      liancy  and  economy.     How  noiseless,  smokeless  and  odorless  it  is,  and  how 

=      simple  ift  operation.    Even  a  child  can  run  it 

9 

Get  Your  ^a&fa  Free 

To  the  first  person  in  each  locality  asking  for  an  Aladdin  on  trial  by  mailing 
s  us  the  coupon  below,  we  will  show  how  to  get  their's  free  by  simply  showing  it 
H  to  others.  We  want  an  Aladdin  user  in  each  neighborhood  to  whom  we  can 
g  refer  inquiries.  If  you  are  willing  to  show  the  light  to  others,  be  the  first  to 
g  clip  the  coupon,  mail  it,  and  learn  full  details  of  how  to  get  yours  free  under 
s      our  liberal  free  trial  plan. 

Thousands  of  homes  need  and  will  buy  this  wonderful  Aladdin.  Under  our 
=      'lllllllllllllllllljlllllllllli  liberal  sales  plan  of  extra  compensation  our  distributors 

i  P'tll'%,     make  b'8  moneV  working  full  or  spare  time.    A  ten 

s    ^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllli'        *>// v     day  trial  of  the  Aladdin  will  convince  you  that  it  is 


The    Mantle    Lamp  %v 

Company  of    America  ////# 

276  Aladdin  Building  %, 

Gentlemen:  #//,. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  'v, 

you  may  send  me  full  particulars  of  f  £ 

□    Your  offer  to  send  the  Aladdin  pre-  ■£  '#///. 

paid  for  ten  days  free  trial  and  how  it  .        *|  'J//, 
can  be  kept  without  charge.  ^    * //, 

□    Your  plan  whereby  I  can  get  an  Aladdin  free  »  *% • 

and  make  a  lot  of  money  without  the  need  of  ■i-'W/// 

experience  or'capitaL  A   4 

NOTE  —  If  you  are  interested  in  the  money-making  opportunity,  >* 

write  a  letter  and  attach  to  the  coupon,  tell  us  something  about  your- 
self, whether  or  not  you  have  a  rig  or  auto  to  work  in  rural  districts: 
give  your  age.  present  occupation:  say  whether  you  can  work  full  time  or 

tost  part  time,  when  you  can  start  and  what  territory  you  would  prefer, 
lurry  your  letter  before  territory  is  taken. 


one  of  the  biggest,  surest  and  quickest  of  sales  articles.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  chance  to  start  in  a  big,  money-making,  permanent  business,  this  is 

$— Your  Opportunity— $ 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  clever  talker  to  sell  the  Aladdin.    It  sells  on  merit. 
Placed  on  trial  under  our  thorough  instruction  and  highly  developed  sales  plan, 
which  we  give  you  free,  it  will  sell  itself.  No  investment  required.  We  furnish 
the  goods  on  thirty  days  credit. 
«}}  1 OO  to  $300     Mr.  R.  S.  Flynn.  Gravelbourg.  Sask.,  sold  72  Aladdins  in  four  weeks. 

u-n(L  Mr.  M.  B.  Currey.  Macoun,  Sask.,  writing  September  28th,  1918, 

a   mwnui  says.  "Enclosed  is  order  for  600  Aladdins;  sold  over  300  last  winter 

Spare    I  ime  and  expect  to  sell  1000  this."    "I  averaged  6  lamps  a  day"  writes 

Mr.  H.  C.  Logan.  Oyen,  Alta.  "Placed  nearly  300  lamps  in  a  country  where  electricity  is  king" 
says  F.  A.  Sumdrall.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  "I  averaged  selling  7  lamps  a  day"— E  R.  Ball,  Laver- 
na.  Sask.  "I  have  sold  Aladdins  four  years— they  sell  themselves"  writes  Fred  Russell,  Selby, 
Ont.    We  have  thousands  of  letters  such  as  these  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Start  toward  getting  into  a  big  paying  business  of  your  jmimiiiiiuiiiiiihiiiiiiiii' 

own  by  writing  for  our  sales  agency.  Look  into  this  won-      «,,||M||ii|  1 

derful  opportunity  by  mailing  coupon  below  today.       J».  """"'I  Ik 


s# 


#V 


THE 


MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 
of  AMERICA 


• 


Sent  on 
Ten'Oaysj 


Largett  Coal-oil,  Mantle  Lamp  Houne  in  the  World 

276  Aladdin  Building  ^ 


M 


^ttiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiraiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiw^ 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK. 
PORTLAND 


M 


%,, 


#1 


J  "- %^f| 

m        PoatOmce   .  ./. Province _ -    ^^      %  .     .   't 

p       Street  Number  or  R.  F.  D ^^         Addrett 

%IIUIUUniullllllllllllllllllllllllllllUUra  Nearett  Office 


'**,. 


% 


Send 

oupon 
Today 

,To  Near*»l  Otfici , 


FREE 

'%iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii«'(l* 

Trial 
No 

Money 
Down         j 
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O  make  your  skin  fine  in  texture 

-  lovely  even  when  seen  closely 


Blackheads — 
How  to  get  rid  of  them 

If  you  are  troubled  with  blackhead*,  try  the 
treatment  given  in  the  booklet  nianpeJ  around 
every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Sojp.  L  telh 
you  the  cause  of  blackheads  and  how  to  get  rid 
of  them 


MANY  a  face  that  is  attractive 
at  a  glance,  loses  all  its  charm 
when  seen  closely 

for  your  face  to  be  truly  lovely,  even 
when  seen  closely,  the  texture  of  your 
skin  must  be  fine  and  smooth,  the  pores 
should  be  hardly  visible. 

The  skin  of  your  face  is  more  exposed 
to  wind  and  dust  and  cold  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  Its  delicate  pores 
contract  and  expand  under  the  influence 
of  cold  and  heat.  Irritating  dust  is  carried 
into  them.  They  clog  up  and  become 
enlarged. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  important,  in  order 
to  keep  your  skin  fine  in  texture,  to  use 
the  proper  method  of  cleansing  and 
stimulating  it. 

This  famous  treatment  has 
helped  others 

Dip.  your  washcloth  in  very  'warm 
water  and  ho  d  it  to  your  face.  Now 
take  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap, 
dip  it  in  water  and  rub  the  cake  itself  over 
your  skin     Leave   the  slight  coating   of 


soap  on  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  skin 
feels  drawn  and  dry.  Then  dampen  the 
skin  and  rub  the  soap  in  gently  with  an 
upward  and  outward  motion.  Rinse  the 
face  thoroughly,  first  in  tepid  water,  then 
in  cold.  Whenever  possible,  finish  by 
rubbing  the  face  with  a  piece  of  ■  ice 
Always  dry  carefully. 

Use  this  treatment  persistently.  It  will 
strengthen  the  small  muscular  fibres  and 
gradually  rebuild  a  smooth-textured  skin. 
Within  a  week  or  ten  days  you  will 
notice  an  improvement;  but,  remember 
that  you  cannot  correct  in  a  day  what 
years  of  neglect  have  caused.  Only  the 
steady  we  of  Woodbury's  will  give  you 
th.it  greater  smoothness  and  finer  texture 
you  can  have. 

For  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  for  general  cleansing  use  for 
that  time,  the  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's  is 
ample.  Get  a  cake,  and  begin  tonight  the 
proper  treatment  for  your  skin.  Wood- 
bury's is  for  sale  at  drug  stores  and  toilet 
goods  counters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


S6Vld   for  sample  cake  of  soap  with  booklet  of [ famous  treatments 
and  a   sample  of   Woodbury's    Facial    Powder 


Send  6c  for  a  trial  size  cake 
(enough  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
of  any  Woodbury  Facial  Treat- 
ment; together  with  the  booklet 


of  treatments,  A  Skin  You  Love 
to  Touch."  Oi  for  12c  we  will 
send  you  the  treatment  booklet 
and    samples     of     Woodbury's 


Facial  Soap  and  Facial  Powder. 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co.,  Limited,  8911  Sherbrooke 
St.,  Perth,  Ontario, 
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Europe  Calls  For  Livestock 

Peace  Has  Its  Demands  Even  Greater  Than  War 
By   James    E.    Poole 


ENORMOUS  Government  orders  are  being  placed  for 
November  and  December  delivery,  both  beef  and  pork. 
The  sheep  market  is  demoralized  because  Government 
orders  include  neither  lamb  nor  mutton.  The  basic  price  of 
Government  beef  orders  is  $22.15  per  cwt.  for  500  to  600 
pound  carcases,  $21.15  being  paid  for  carcases  under  500 
pounds,  $22.90  for  600  to  700  pounds,  $23.65  for  700  to  850 
pounds  and  $26.65  for  choice  carcases.  These  prices  warrant 
payment  of  present  quotations  on  all  grades  of  cattle  and  are 
intended  to  insure  feeders  of  a  return  for  grain  and  hay. 

The  hog  market  is  even  more  openly  supported,  contracts 
having  been  given  packers  for  200  million  pounds  of  pork  and 
lard  for  November  delivery  on  a  $17.50  basis  for  hogs  at 
Chicago.  Selling  below  the  Government  minimum  basis  involves 
deprivation  of  license.  The  British  protested  against  this  price 
standard  which  gives  the  grower  a  substantial  profit,  but  Food 
Administration  Hoover  insisted  that  the  new  crop  of  hogs, 
which  is  the  heaviest  on  record,  was  grown  in  response  to  his 
appeal  a  year  ago  for  more  meat  and  fats  and  that  the  con- 
sumer must  foot  the  bill.  Dollar  corn,  the  present  price  in  the 
country,  is  equivalent  to  $10  hogs,  so  that  the  profit  in  the 
conversion  process  is  evident.  Hoover  is  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  get  weight  as  Europe  will  need  every  pound  of  meat 
and  lard  that  can  be  produced.  The  new  hog  crop  is  conserva- 
tively 20  per  cent,  heavier  than  that  just  marketed  and  a  sick 
pig  is  rare.  They  are  running  over  the  country  roads  like 
flocks  of  chickens,  impeding  automobile  progress. 

Current  cattle  receipts  are  enormous,  but  packers  are  having 
difficulty  in  getting  enough 
beef  weekly  to  fill  army 
contracts.  Chicago  re- 
ceived 101,000  cattle  last 
week,  in  which  grist  was 
a  single  load  of  "toppers," 
weighing  1,450  pounds  and 
selling  at  $19.70.  Kansas 
City  had  95,000  cattle  and 
not  a  single  drove  of 
prime  steers.  Light  stock 
cattle,  butcher  cows  and 
canners  comprise  a  large 
share  of  the  run,  few 
cattle  being  good  enough 
to  sell  above  $16.50. 
Students  of  supply  statis- 
tics must  distinguish  be- 
tween beef  and  meat  and 
this  is  not  a  beef  run. 

Cattle  feeders  are  timor- 
ous and  anxious  to  clean 
j  up.  They  fear  that  peace 
means  lower  prices  and  are 
not  putting  in  stock  cattle, 
most  of  which  are  going  to 
the  can,  creating  an  enorm- 


A    Shorthorn    steer    calf    13    months    old    at    the    O.A.C.     Watch  the  livestock  shows. 


cus  draft  in  the  1919  beef  supply.  A  year  ago  fleshy  steers  were 
going  into  the  cornbelt  to  salvage  frozen  corn  by  the  hundred- 
thousand;  at  present  packers  are  taking  practically  everything 
weighing  over  1,050  pounds.  A  load  of  bullocks  weighing  over 
1,400  pounds  is  rare,  most  of  the  short-fed  stuff  going  over  the 
scales  at  1,050  to  1,200  pounds.  These  cattle  will  be  crowded 
into  the  market  during  the  next  60  days  and  if  a  dearth  of  beef 
does  not  develop  about  the  middle  of  January  most  people  in 
the  trade  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  they  guessed  wrong.  The 
enormous  crop  of  fat  cattle  marketed  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1918  cannot  be  repeated. 

The  armistice  instead  of  breaking  cattle  values  sent  prices 
up.  It  will  be  logical  to  expect  supply  accession  from  South 
America  within  a  few  weeks,  which  will  relieve  export  demand, 
but  the  Allied  armies  must  be  fed  for  months  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  pork  will  be  injected  into  the  ration.  The  strain 
on  America's  bovine  stocks  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
daring  the  first  ten  months  of  1918,  six  Western  markets 
received  10,427,195  cattle,  against  8,944,472  last  year.  The 
figures  do  not  spell  increased  production,  but  depletion  due  to 
the  attraction  of  war  prices  and  necessity  for  sacrificing  cattle 
owing  to  feed  scarcity  over  a  large  area  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

Winter  cattle  feeding  will  be  light  in  Texas,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  parts  of  Iowa  where  corn  was  damaged. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  beef  production  for  the  first 
half  of  1919  will  be  30  per  cent,  less  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1918.     This  may  be  reduced  should  fat  cattle  values 

be  well  maintained  and 
corn  decline  during  the 
next  30  days,  as  the  fascin- 
ation of  the  game  is  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the 
draw  and  hundreds  will 
put  cattle  on  corn  if  the 
lure  of  higher  prices 
develops.  In  all  proba- 
bility common  and  half-fat 
cattle  of  both  sexes  will 
command  record  prices 
dxtring  the  reconstruction 
period.  Nobody  with  an 
cunce  of  sense  will  attempt 
to  make  fat  bullocks. 
After  the  international  in 
December  they  will  simply 
disappear.  Next  year  the 
four  corners  of  the  contin- 
ent will  be  ransacked  for 
beef  and  much  of  it  will  be 
merely  meat.  West  of  the 
Missouri  River  the  indus- 
try has  sustained  a  black 
eye.  The  sheep  industry 
has    been     swatted     hard. 


FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


Good  hogs  are  selling  at  $18,  fat  cattle  are  flirting  with  $20  and 
yet  $15  tops  prime  lambs.  The  Government  has  ignored  lamb 
and  mutton  in  compiling  army  and  navy  rations  and  the  sheep- 
man has  not  participated  in  the  prosperity  of  cattle  and  hog 
growers.  With  a  fixed  price  on  wool,  while  cotton  growers  enjoy 
unlimited  speculation,  the  winter  of  his  discontent  is  recording 
zero  temperature.  Retailers  are  profiteering  on  the  meat  he 
produces  and  the  clothing  maker  is  only  a  few  laps  behind  in  the 
grab  for  money  that  could  consistently  be  termed  tainted.  Heavy 
packing  hogs  are  worth  $17;  fat  ewes  $9,  warranting  the  pro- 
fanity with  which  the  sheepman  garnishes  his  conversation  on 
trade  topics. 

So  far  as  cereals  are  concerned  lower  prices  are  inevitable, 
but  even  with  a  record  crop  of  hogs  meats  will  remain  high. 


Millions  of  starving  Europeans  must  be  fed  for. months,  armies 
maintained  until  the  German,  Austrian  and  Russian  conundrums 
are  solved  and  the  needs  of  domestic  consumers  cared  for.  And 
we  must  not  ignore  Europe's  restocking  needs.  Already  contracts 
for  cows  are  being  let,  Serbia  being  in  the  American  market  for 
50,000  head.  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula  must  be  restocked  and  cattle  will  be  needed 
for  a  foundation.  A  few  months  hence  a  load  of  good  cows  will 
be  worth  more  than  steers  of  similar  weight  and  a  yearling 
heifer  will  elicit  a  higher  bid  than  a  steer  of  the  same  age.  We 
are  running  into  a  dearth  of  commercial  breeding  cattle  that 
will  make  current  prices  resemble  a  bargain  sale  as  the  entire 
drouth-stricken  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River  must  be 
cared  for. 


Produce  Markets  Continue  Firm 

Many  Dealers  Look  For  the  Highest  Prices  in  Trade  History  This  Coming  Winter 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 


PEACE  has  not  yet  put  its  stamp  on 
the  markets  for  farm  produce,  and 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  any 
change  in  the  general  situation  from  this 
cause  will  be  gradual,  as  conditions  slowly 
come  back  to  normal.  The  present  feeling 
in  almost  every  line  of  farm  produce  con- 
tinues firm,  so  far  as  war  influences  are 
concerned,  and  confidence  is  unshaken. 

Fresh  make  creamery  butter  has  again 
been  released  to  the  trade  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  embargo.  Fresh  creamery 
prices  immediately  jumped  higher  than 
storage,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  widely 
varying  set  of  opinions  as  to  the  market, 
which  is  now  around  52  to  54c  per  pound 
at  Toronto. 

Dairy  butter,  which  has  been  exceed- . 
ingly  scarce  during  the  operation  of  the 
embargo,  and  which  has  been  absorbed  at 
the  point  of  production,  for  the  most 
part,  continues  at  high  levels.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  with  churn- 
ing cream  moving  to  new  high  levels,  the 
make  of  dairy  butter  will  decrease.  This 
means  that  it  should  continue  as  scarce  as 
when  the  embargo  was  on  tight.  At  that, 
there  is  but  a  poor  demand  for  lower 
grades  of  dairy  stuff.  Good  dairy  butter 
is  worth  43  to  48c  per  pound  delivered  at 
Toronto. 

New  price  levels  for  churning  cream  are 
difficult  to  set  at  the  present  time.  Cream- 
eries which  pay  twice  a  month  will  show  a 
marked  advance  for  the  first  half  of  this 
month  over  last  month,  but  the  full  in- 
crease will  not  be  realized  until  the  final 
cheque  for  the  month  has  been  received. 
In  the  past  the  common  price  has  been 
around  46  to  47c  per  pound — during  the 
operation  of  the  embargo — but  that  was 
on  a  basis  of  butter  at  about  46y2c,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  there  will  be  a  sharp 
advance. 

Cheese  markets  have  passed  beyond  the 
stage  where  they  are  dominated  by  ex- 
porters, and  Picton  board  has  been  sky- 
scraping  at  each  of  the  last  two  meetings,, 
reaching  25  15-16c — probably  the  highest 
point  in  the  history  of  Canada's  cheese 
markets  in  the  memory  of  the  present 
trade.  At  Toronto  sales  are  maae  to  the 
local  stores  at  increasingly  higher  figures, 
and  27 Y2c  per  pound  is  a  common  quota- 
tion. At  Montreal,  the  export  trade  has 
a  stronger  grip  on  the  marKet,  and  prices 
are  not  so  high.  Stores  of  cheese  on  hand 
at  the  large  centres  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
are  decidedly  short  of  normal,  and  high- 
priced  cheese  will  be  the  rule  this  winter. 

Eggs   have   been   commanding   almost 


any  price  that  was  asked,  but  the  quality 
of  supplies  is  not  what  it  might  be. 
Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  eggs  were 
held  for  too  long  to  await  the  higher 
prices  in  many  cases.  Strictly  fresh,  non- 
fertile  eggs  are  worth  60  to  62c  per 
dozen  at  Toronto,  but  ordinary  receipts 
are  only  worth  about  50c  per  dozen,  on 
a  parity  with  storage  eggs,  which  are 
taking  most  of  the  trade.  At  New  York 
sensational  prices  have  been  realized  in  a 
wholesale  way,  this  past  week  having  seen 
$1  finally  realized.  At  Montreal  the  top 
price  has  been  70c  per  dozen. 

Live  poultry  has  been  coming  in  more 
freely,  and  dealers  have  depressed  prices 
from  two  to  three  cents  this  week.  One 
dealer's  quotations  are  as  follows:  Spring 
chickens,  20c  to  23c  per  pound  live 
weight;  broilers,  20c;  heavy  fowl,  25c; 
light  fowl,  17c;  old  roosters,  17c;  ducks, 
21c;  geese,  18c;  young  turkeys,  29c;  and 
old  turkeys,  25c  per  pound,  live  weight, 
delivered  at  Toronto. 

Potatoes  at  Ontario  points  have  been 
bringing  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  bag  on 
board  cars  in  bulk.  A  few  days  previously 
several  shipping  points  developed  a  panic, 
and  prices  dropped  sharply,  but  reacted 
again,  and  the  prices  quoted  appear  to 


R.    R.    NESS, 
Howick,  Qne. 


GILBERT     McMILLAN, 
Huntingdon,   Que. 


Two     Ayrshire     breeders     who    carried     honors     to 
Canada    at    the    United    States    Dairy    Show. 


embrace  the  market  in  general  at  present. 

Cabbage  are  commencing  te  come  for- 
ward in  ton  lots,  though  this  movement 
has  not  been  marked.  First  quotations 
on  this  basis  are  around  $12  per  ton,  de- 
livered at  Toronto,  but  this  is  much  below 
the  idea  of  producers.  It  has  been  a  good 
year  for  cabbage,  and  some  excellent 
yields  have  been  realized.  A  year  ago 
cabbage  were  worth  up  to  $23  per  ton  at 
this  time. 

Onions  are  worth  l%c  per  pound  at 
country  points,  according  to  Toronto  pro- 
duce buyers,  and  $1.50  to  retailers  at 
Toronto. 

Apples  are  meeting  with  a  good  sale, 
all  the  way  up  to  $5  and  $6  per  barrel  at 
Toronto.  Norfolk  Fruit  Growers  sold 
their  pack  to  Western  Canada  at  $4.50 
to  $6.50,  according  to  variety,  and  have 
practically  completed  shipping.  Trenton 
district  reports  most  of  the  crop  in 
dealers'  hands  at  prices  ranging  from 
$3.75  to  $4.50  for  No.  l's.  The  difference 
may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  difference 
in  method  of  marketing  employed  in  the 
two  centres,  we  believe. 

Clover  seeds  continue  at  firm  prices, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  material 
drop  in  levels  on  this  market.  At  Tor- 
onto alsike  clover  ranges  from  $12  to  $17 
per  bushel;  sweet  clover,  $8  to  $12;  and 
timothy,  $3  to  $6  per  bushel.  Red  clover 
has  not  yet  begun  to  come  forward,  but 
the  supply  in  sight  is  small,  and  as  pre- 
dicted by  the  Farmers'  Magazine  some 
months  or  more  ago,  prices  should  be  high. 
One  Toronto  dealer  quoted  red  clover  at 
$15  to  $20  per  bushel,  but  others  will  not 
quote  until  the  situation  develops  farther. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  scarce,  though  some  dis- 
tricts have  a  supply  that  will  be  all  taken 
up  locally  and  meet  the  needs  in  that 
way.  In  Haldimand  county  the  alfalfa 
seed  runs  from  1%  to  2  bushels  per  acre, 
and  is  selling  at  $25  per  bushel  for  all 
better  grades. 

Hay  has  been  bringing  exceptional 
prices,  as  a  result  of  competitive  war 
buying  by  the  British  and  American 
authorities.  The  coming  of  peace  has  not 
had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  market 
as  yet.  At  Toronto  baled  hay  has  been 
selling  at  $23  to  $24  per  ton,  and  baled 
straw  at  $11  per  ton.  Montreal  has  gone 
even  better,  and  both  clover  and  timothy 
hay  of  good  quality  have  brought  $26  to 
$27  per  ton.  At  New  York  the  market 
has  been  taking  in  supplies  on  a  basis  of 
$34  per  ton. 


How  Prosperity  Veered  in  a  Lifetime 

Since  the  Last  Bear  Was  Shot  in  Durham,  Till  Rowell  Came 

By  W.  L.  Smith 


ONE  of  this  most  interesting  family 
histories  in  Ontario  is  that  writ- 
ten in  the  lives  of  the  family  of 
which  Almeric  Gamsby  of  Durham  Co.,  is 
a  member.  The  father,  Jones  Reuben 
Gamsby,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  but 
removed  to  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  in  the  early 
thirties  of  the  last  century.  After  re- 
maining in  Quebec  for  a  few  years  the 
iather  moved  again,  this  time  to  a  farm 
near  where  the  village  of  Orono,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  now  stands,  and  here 
all  of  the  children  but  the  eldest  was  born. 
There  were  eleven  in  all.  Of  these  one 
died  in  infancy  but  the  remaining  ten  sur- 
■  vived  until  last  fall,  the  ages  then  ranging 
;  from  61  to  83  years.  Dorland,  the  eldest 
of  the  sons,  lives  in  Ingersoll,  Almeric  in 
)  Orono,  Almancer  and  Cicero  in  Uplands, 
Cal.  Of  the  daughters,  Mrs.  Willoughby 
lives  in  Georgetown,  Mrs.  Turner  in 
Woodstock,  Mrs.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Foster 
in  Ingersoll,  another  Mrs.  Henry  in  Up- 
lands, Cal.  and  Josephine  (unmarried) 
died  in  Ingersoll  last  year. 

When  the  father  of  the  family  moved 
from  Sherbrooke,  Quebec  to  Durham 
county,  Ontario,  the  journey  was  made  in 
a  sleigh. 

"That  journey  occurred,"  said  Mrs. 
Almeric  Gamsby,  "in  the  winter  of  the 
Rebellion  of  37-8,  and  I  have  heard  father 
say  that  his  dog  followed  all  the  way  on 
foot  from  Sherbrooke  to  Kingston.  There 
were  a  lot  of  soldiers  in  Kingston  at  the 
time  and  the  dog,  becoming  confused  by 
these,  lost  track  of  the  sleigh  he  had  been 
following  and  started  back  all  alone  for 
the  old  home  which  he  reached  in  due 
time,  dying  there  later  on." 

CHANGES  IN  ONE  LIFE  TIME 
Mrs.  Gamsby  was  born  on  April,  1838, 
shortly  after  the  family  arrived  at  the 
new  home,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
year  passed  in  Bloomfield,  Port  Hope  and 
Whitby  has  lived  there  ever  since.  No  one 
born  within  the  last  few  years,  can  real- 
ize how  great  are  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  that  time.  "I  have  seen 
deer  shot  in  the  bush  which  then  came  up 
to  the  door  of  the  house  we  lived  in,"  she 
relates.  Almost  any  night  in  those  early 
cays  wolves  could  be  heard  howling  in  the 
swamp  a  little  south  of  where  they  lived. 
But  all  these  things  are  of  the  past.  The 
last  bear  was  shot  in  the  neighborhood 
some  40  years  ago.  Places  once  black 
with  darkness  in  the  night  are  now  bright 
with  electric  lights  generated  by  water 
power  50  miles  away  and  roads  then  al- 
most impassable,  even  with  oxen,  are  now 
traversed  by  automobiles  at  a  speed 
rivalling  that  of  express  trains. 

"The  whole  face  of  the  country  has  been 
changed  in  that  time,"  said  Mr.  Gamsby. 
"When  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  mullen  stalk  for  rod,  a 
linen  thread  for  line  and  a  bent  pin  for  a 
hook,  I  pulled  fourteen  fine  trout  from  one 
bole.  There  is  not  even  a  stream  now 
where  I  did  this.  Salmon  then  came  up  to 
Orono  along  streams  in  which  you  cannot 
even  find  suckers  to-day.  My  father  was 
able  to  throw  these  out  of  the  water  with 
a  pitch  fork. 

"After  the  country  began  to  settle  up 
grain  was  the  principal  source  of  income 
and  that  income  was  hard  earned.    Farm- 


HpHERE  are  so  many  good  things 
■*-  about  Rural  Ontario  unrecorded 
that  people,  like  the  author  of  this 
sketch,  who  can,  should  set  down 
their  reminiscences  for  the  benefit 
of  people  of  future  days  and  for  the 
guidance  of  humanity  over  the  rocks 
of  similar  experiences.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  and  since  Canada 
is  so  good  a  place  to  live  in,  it  will 
be  good  tactics  for  all  to  give  to 
each  the  tolerance  of  his  views. 
We  have  no  use  now  for  autocrats 
anywhere.  And  yet  we  do  not  wish 
to  become  sloppy  democrats.  There 
is  a  "via  media." — Editor. 

ers  teamed  grain  all  the  way  from 
Manvers  to  Newcastle.  I  remember  one 
named  Anderson  (my  memory  of  him  is 
particularly  clear  because  of  the  long  blue 
coat  he  wore)  calling  at  our  place  for  a 
sheaf  of  oats  to  feed  his  oxen  while  on  the 
way  from  Ballyduff  to  the  lake  with  a  load 
of  wheat.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  30 
teams  passing  through  Orono  on  the  way 
to  the  port  hauling  grain.  There  were 
two  storehouses  in  Orono  at  that  time  and 
some  of  the  northern  farmers  sold  their 
grain  to  be  stored  there  in  fall.  A  num- 
ber of  Orono  teamsters  made  their  living 
by  afterwards  hauling  this  grain  on  to 
Newcastle. 

50C  A  DAY — TWO  FLIGHTS  OF  STAIRS 
"The  storehouses  then  at  Newcastle 
had  no  elevating  machinery  and  delivery 
of  grain  was  accordingly  very  slow.  Men 
had  to  wait  for  hours  for  their  turn  to 
unload.  Other  men  had  to  carry  the  grain 
up  two  flights  of  stairs  on  their  backs  and 
were  paid  50c  a  day  for  this. 

"Taverns  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  hauling  grain  over  such  long  dis- 
tances were  numerous.  There  were  no 
less  than  8,  besides  two  liquor  stores,  in 
Orono. 


Jesse    Trull,    of    Darlington,    the    man    who    cut    a 

boat    out    of    the    ice    to    carry    Dr.    Hunter    across 

the   lake   from   his   pursuers.     The  fine  stone  house 

on   his   farm    siill  stands   in   South   Darlington. 


"Like  conditions  existed  in  Whitby 
about  the  same  time.  Farmers  from 
away  up  around  Lake  Simcoe  teamed 
grain  to  Whitby.  The  year  I  spent  in 
Whitby  I  was  in  charge  of  a  store  and 
frequently  I  sold  more  goods  before 
breakfast,  to  farmers  who  had  come  in 
from  the  north,  than  I  sold  all  the  rest  of 
the  day.  These  early  customers  bought 
cotton  by  the  web,  tea  by  the  chest  and 
tobacco  in  12  lb.  caddies. 

"The  grain  delivered  at  lake  ports  was 
loaded  on  schooners  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  Newcastle  was  made  live- 
ly by  the  grain  coming  in  from  the  back 
country  and  vessels  arriving  to  receive  it. 
Our  schooner,  the  old  Pioneer  was  built  at 
Newcastle  50  years  ago. 

SHIP   MASTS   FOR   ENGLAND 

"The  country  back  of  Orono  was  inter- 
ested in  shipping  in  another  way.  An 
immense  amount  of  timber  for  masts  was 
cut  in  the  pine  ridges  above  it  and  a 
special  road  was  cut  through  to  Port 
Hope  where  the  timber  was  started  on  its 
way  to  England. 

GRAND  TRUNK  AS  CREATOR  OF  HOMES 
"When  the  Grand  Trunk  came  a  new 
turn  was  given  to  the  timber  industry. 
For  many  years  the  railway  engines  used 
wood  as  fuel.  The  company  bought  whole 
farms  in  the  original  bush  at  $100  an 
acre,  had  the  wood  cut  and  removed  by 
contract  and  then  sold  the  land  at  $30 
and  $50  an  acre  to  settlers.  Where  the 
company  bought  wood  ready  for  use  as 
much  as  $4  per  cord  was  paid  for  it.  A 
goodly  number  of  fine  farm  homes  along 
the  front  of  Darlington  and  Clarke  town- 
ships were  created  out  of  this  railway 
wood  traffic. 

"As  the  country  developed  many  small 
but  flourishing  industries  were  establish- 
ed. At  one  time  there  were  two  tanneries 
in  Orono,  one  of  them  owned  by  James 
Dyer  whose  son  Edward  still  lives  in  Port 
Hope.  There  was  also  a  wooden  mill 
which  employed  some  25  hands.  We  had 
a  flax  mill,  too,  which  was  afterwards 
turned  into  a  plaster  mill." 

Speaking  of  this  flax  mill  W.  S.  Gam- 
sby, a  cousin  of  Almeric,  made  an  inter- 
esting contribution  to  these  old  time 
stories.  As  a  boy  W.  S.  pulled  flax  for 
the  mill  at  25c  per  day.  Those  S.O.S. 
boys  who  have  been  getting  6  times  that 
wage  for  like  work  in  the  present  summer 
may  think  their  stars,  they  were  born 
later. 

ROAST  A  WHOLE  OX 

As  a  means  of  securing  additional 
power  for  the  Orono  industries  of  the 
day  spoken  of  a  canal  was  dug  from  a 
stream  west  of  the  village  to  supply  added 
water  to  the  stream  running  through 
Orono. 

"The  completion  of  that  canal  was  a  red 
letter  day  for  the  young  villp^e,"  said 
Mr.  Almeric  Gamsby.  "An  ox  was 
roasted  whole  and  people  from  miles 
round  sat  down  to  the  feast  of  their  lives 
in  one  of  the  grain  warehouses  the  place 
then  boasted." 

There  were  boom  days  for  Newcastle  as 
well  as  Orono.  The  former  also  possessed 
a  woolen  mill  employing  some  70  hands, 
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below  the  village.  Last  fall  he  went 
north  for  his  fiftieth  annual  deer  hunt 
and  in  his  spare  moments,  in  season,  he 
uses  a  modern  rod  on  some  of  the  streams 
in  which  as  a  boy  he  fished  with  a  bent 
pin  flung  from  a  Mullein  stalk. 


The  Gamsliy  family,   whose  ages   range  from  61  to  83  years.     The  parents  moved   to  Durham   during 

the   Rebellion   of   '37. 


the  Masses  business,  then  -'-  XT<"*">astle 
employed  100  to  150  and  the  Northron  & 
Lyman  firm  were  located  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time. 

A  PAPER  BOOM 
The  boom  of  those  days  was  nothing  to 
the  boom  on  paper,  which  came  with  the 
N.P.  According  to  the  N.P.  statistician, 
Orono  had  no  less  than  30  manufacturing 
establishments  directly  after  John  A's 
beneficent  policy  got  fairly  under  way. 
But,  in  making  up  the  hit,  the  statistician 
included  a  good  old  woman  who  manufac- 
tured leather  within  her  home  and  a  shoe- 
maker whose  principal  business  was  the 
patching  of  shoes." 

A  KILLING  "ARGUMENT" 
This  little  aside  started  Almeric  off  on 
political  reminiscences  as  well.  "My  earl- 
iest political  recollections  go  back  to  the 
days  of  open  voting,"  he  said,  "when  clubs 
were  the  principal  arguments  used.  One 
man  was  killed  on  the  streets  of  Orono 
in  the  course  of  one  of  their  'arguments.' 
At  a  later  date,  when  a  man  could  vote 
wherever  he  had  property,  in  one  of  Ed- 
ward Blake's  campaigns  in  West  Durham, 
I  drove  all  the  way  to  Fenelon  Falls,  45 
miles,  to  get  two  Blake  voters  who  had  the 
franchise  in  West  Durham." 

A  REBELLION  STORY 
After  the  Rebellion  of  '37  a  price  was 
put  on  the  head  of  a  Dr.  Hunter.  This 
doctor  had  once  saved  the  life  of  a  brother 
of  the  late  Jesse  Trull,  of  Darlington,  and 
this  Trull  said  he  would  save  Hunter's 
life.  In  order  to  do  this,  Trull  cut  a 
schooner  out  of  the  ice  in  Feb.  got  Hunter 
abroad  and  ran  him  across  the  lake. 
Arriving  at  the  other  side,  near  Rochester, 
ice  was  found  along  the  shore  there,  too, 
and  on  this  Hunter  walked  to  safety. 

THE    "LOWER   CANADA    SETTLEMENT" 

At  the  time  the  Gamsbys  came  to  Orono 
other  families  from  the  same  neighbor- 
hood in  Quebec  came  as  well,  including 
the  Rolphs,  Moullous,  and  Halls  and  the 


settlement  formed  by  these  was  for  years 
known  as  "The  Lower  Canada  Settle- 
ment." 

The  people  forming  this  settlement  were 
mostly,  if  not  all,  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian denomination  and  one  of  the  first 
churches  built  in  the  neighborhood  was 
for  the  use  of  this  denomination.  The 
first  church  building,  a  frame  one,  and 
the  little  cemetery  that  gathered  around 
it,  disappeared  long  since,  the  site  now  be- 
ing occupied  by  neat  frame  cottages  near 
the  C.N.R.  station.  Later  on  a  brick 
church  was  built  but  this  has  since  been 
transformed  into  a  residence  for  one  of 
Orono's  merchants.  A  brick  parsonage 
was  built  about  the  same  time  the  church 
was  erected,  the  brick  used  being  taken 
from  the  smoke  stack  left  at  Newcastle 
when  the  old  woolen  mill  once  located  in 
t^at  village  went  out  of  business.  The 
Christian  Communion  ceased  to  exist 
some  25  years  ago  and  the  parsonage  is 
now  a  private  dwelling  but  the  memory 
of  the  community  is  perpetuated  in  a 
local  school  still  known  as  Antioch  "the 
place  where  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians." 

PROSPEROUS  STILL 
Although  the  industries  of  the  early 
days — Canneries,  Woolen  Mills,  and  Flax 
Mills — have  all  disappeared  prosperity 
has  not  gone  with  them.  Other  industries 
— evaporator,  cannery,  creamery,  and  so 
on — have  come  in  their  place  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  now  running 
through  Orono  carries  more  food  produc- 
ed in  the  neighborhood  from  the  local 
station  in  a  day  than  a  stream  of  730 
teams  would  haul  from  the  north  in  a 
week. 

WHERE    YEARS    REST    LIGHTLY 

And  all  these  changes  and  all  these 
years  have  left  Almeric  Gamsby  from 
whom  these  stories  of  the  past  were  most- 
ly obtained,  still  hale  and  hearty.  Al- 
most any  day  he  can  be  seen  driving 
from  his  home  in  the  village  to  assist 
in   the   labor  on   his  farm   a  short  mile 


HOPE  FOR  THE  FRENCH  FARMER. 

From  the  Outlook. 

The  French  Parliament  has  passed  a 
law,  known  as  the  Compere-Morel  Act, 
which  should  be  of  value  in  the  rein- 
tegration of  the  soil  now  available  in 
consequence  of  the  German  retiral. 

Most  French  farmers,  whether  pro- 
prietors or  metayers  (leasee  farmers  who 
hold  land  yielding  to  the  proprietor  a 
percentage  of  the  produce),  are  unable 
to  meet  the  expense  of  bringing  the  soil 
back  again  into  condition.  Accordingly 
the  Government,  by  the  Compere-Morel 
Act,  has  applied  $20,000,000  to  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  land  seems  wholly  ruined, 
the  farmer  may  obtain  up  to  1,000  francs 
a  hectare  (about  $75  an  acre) ;  if  par- 
tially ruined,  up  to  250  francs  a  hectare. 
To  do  this  he  must  apply  to  the  nearest 
Mayor  or  Perfect,  and  only  on  his  vouch- 
er for  the  farmer's  reliability  will  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  consider  the  case. 
But  suppose  the  land  lies  idle  and  no 
reliable  person  or  group  of  persons  wish- 
es to  take  it  over.  Then  the  Government 
may  appoint  certain  men  of  its  own 
choice  to  farm  it. 

Americans  have  a  special  interest  in 
this  new  law,  for  to  provide  cereals  and 
vegetables  directly  to  our  soldiers  the 
American  Army  has  leased  the  first  of 
the  farms  it  proposes  to  operate.  This 
particular  farm  is  at  Villeneuve-la- 
Huree;  it  comprises  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  will  be  used  for 
potatoes  and  cabbages.  An  American 
officer  will  be  in  charge.  The  labor  will 
be  that  of  refugees,  who  will  be  paid  bv 
the  resources  at  the  Army's  command. 
Five  francs  a  day  is  the  wage  generally 
given  to  men  farm  laborers  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  three  francs  to  women,  though 
in  the  harvesting  season  wages  some- 
times run  up  a  high  as  twelve  francs  a 
day.  Where  Boche  prisoners  are  used 
for  farm  labor,  the  proprietor  is  made 
responsible  for  their  feeding  and  guard- 
ing, but  he  pays  them  no  wage. 

The  American  Army  was  led  to  take 
hold  of  this  experiment  in  agriculture  by 
the  success  of  an  adjoining  farm  at  Vil- 
leneuve,  one  of  those  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Devastated  France 
in  its  agricultural  work  operating  on 
thousands  of  acres.  At  the  Army's  re- 
quest the  Committee  arranged  with  the 
Government  agricultural  officers  that  our 
Army  might  requisition  farms  if  in  the 
war  zone,  or  lease  them  if  in  the  ii 
terior. 

As    it    happens,    this    American    Co 
mittee  is  the  first  organization  to  pla 
a  claim  for  the  cultivation  of  abandonee 
lands  under  the  Compere-Morel  Act. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  Committee's  admirable  work  both  in 
reclaiming  farm  land  in  the  Aisne  dis- 
trict and  in  the  care  for  the  little  child- 
ren and  the  old  men  and  women  there. 
This  region  was  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  General  Petain.  The  Committee's 
work  is  now,  of  course,  more  pressing 
than  ever,  for  the  valley  has  been  doub- 
ly devastated.  From  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  the  Committee  has  obtained 
tractors. 


Why  Forty  Per  Cent.  Western  Pigs  Die 

The  Effects  of  Feeding  a  Too  Steady  Diet  of  One  Kind  of  Grain 


By   A.    A.    Dowell 

Professor    of    Animal     Husbandry,     University    of     Alberta. 
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Result  of  feeding-  straight  barley.     Note   the   four  dead   pigs   in 

trout    of   sow.      Two    were    totally    hairless    and    the    other    two 

scantily    covered.      Others    lack    uniformity. 


Lot  xl.     This  sow  fed  barley  plus   10  per  cent,  meat  meal  tank- 
age,   pigs    seven    days    old. 


EADING  swine  authorities  have  es- 
timated that  40  out  of  every  100 
pigs  farrowed  in  Western  Canada 
are  either  still-born  or  die  shortly 
lifter  birth.  Many  of  these  pigs  appear 
jo  be  perfectlv  normal  but  lack  sufficient 
Htality  to  withstand  the  difficulties  of 
/oung  pighood.  By  far  the  greatest 
Mortality,  however,  is  due  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dreaded  hairless  pig.  One 
inan  came  to  our  Edmonton  office  last 
pring  with  a  statement  something  like 
Iris:  "I  bred  100  gilts  last  fall  with  the 
dea  of  raising  my  feeder  pigs  this  year 
nstead  of  buying  them  at  the  stock  yards, 
.■"he  first  18  gilts  have  ah-eady  farrowed 
nd  practically  every  litter  has  been  hair- 
pss.  What  can  I  do  to  save  the  other 
(2  litters?"  He  had  been  feeding  a  ra- 
ion  consisting  largely  of  shorts,  and  the 
•ilts  were  over  fat.  Was  the  difficulty 
ue  to  the  feed,  to  the  gilts  being  too  fat 
r  both?  Another  breeder  states,  "  I  am 
;oing  out  of  the  hog  business  this  fall 
or  the  simple  reason  that  pig  losses  at 
ime  of  farrowing  have  ruined  my  profits 
or  the  last  three  years."  A  40  per  cent. 
)ss  is  certainly  a  handicap  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  any  class  of  live  stock  at  any 
:me,  but  more  particularly  just  now  with 
le  success  of  the  greatest  war  in  all  his- 
)ry  depending  on  an  adequate  food  sup- 

ly- 

Experienced  breeders  agree  that  heavy 
isses  follow  years  of  early  frosts  where 
irge  quantities  of  frozen  grain  are  fed 
)  the  pregnant  sows.  For  this  reason 
iany  have  been  firm  in  the  belief  that 
"ozen  wheat  contains  certain  poisonous 
roperties  that  make  it  unsuited  to  the 
rood  sow  ration.  Others  contend  that  the 
reatest  difficulties  follow  long,  severe 
inters  where  sows  have  a  tendency  to 
?main  in  their  sleeping  quarters  rather 
ian  rustle  for  a  living.  This  has  led  to 
ie  conclusion  that  lack  of  exercise,  in- 
lfficient  water,  too  little  fresh  air  and 
;ck  of  sunlight  are  all  important  factors, 
till  others  lay  the  blame  to  too  heavy 
•eding  of  barley,  lack  of  protein,  a 
anty  suppy  of  mineral  matter,  sows  be- 
ming  too  fat  and  numerous  other  causes, 
ractically  every  hog  raiser  has  had  his 
vn  theory  as  to  the  actual  causes  of  the 
sses,  but  when  the  ideas  of  these  differ- 
it  men  were  brought  together  in  an  at- 
mpt  to  make  their  results  of  service  to 


the  beginner,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
they  differed  so  widely  in  their  conclu- 
sions that  the  only  safe  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  elimination  through  careful 
experimentation.  The  Animal  Husban- 
drv  Department  of  Alberta  University, 
believing  that  the  question  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  campaign  for  greater  pork 
production,  has  been  devoting  consider- 
able time  and  experimental  space  to  this 
work  during  the  year  just  passed. 

Many  experiments  require  years  of 
careful  repetition  before  results  are  of  any 
considerable  value.  Certain  phases  of 
this  work  are  far  from  settled  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  felt  that  many  of  the  results 
are  definite  and  can  be  put  to  immediate 
use  by  the  practical  breeder.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  go  on  record  as  to  the  suitabilitv 
of  frozen  wheat  in  a  ration  for  pregnant 
sows;  the  effects  of  excessive  barley  feed- 
ing; and  as  to  whether  lack  of  exercise, 
too  little  fresh  air,  and  a  total  absence 
of  sunlight  will  or  will  not  result  in  hair- 
less pigs.  In  outlining  this  experiment 
no  attempt  was  made  to  select  feeds  that 
would  make  the  most  economical  rations 
under  existing  conditions.  It  was  deem- 
ed more  important  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  determine  whether  feeds  that  are 
available  on  most  prairie  farms  could  be 
fed  with  safety  to  pregnant  brood  sows. 
Economical  rations  can  be  dealt  with  af- 
ter the  suitability  of  the  different  feeds 
is  determined.  However,  all  feed  both 
morning  and  evening  was  carefully 
weighed  so  that  we  have  definite  figures 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  different  rations. 

OBJECTS    OF   THE   EXPERIMENT 

1.  To  determine  the  suitability  of 
frozen  wheat  as  a  feed. for  pregnant 
sows. 

2.  Same  for  a  ration  consisting  en- 
tirely of  whole  oats. 

3.  Same  for  a  ration  of  straight  bar- 

Creighton  Mines,  Ontario,  4/11/18. 
Your  letter  to  hand  sometime  ago,  also 
last  month's  issues  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine,  which  I  really  enjoy.  For 
farmers  and  poultry  men  I  consider  there 
is  nothing  to  beat  your  paper  in  Canada. 
I  also  thank  you  for  letting  my  subscrip- 
tion go  through  at  the  old  rate. 

W.  J.  Stewart. 


ley  and  barley  supplemented  with   a 
protein  rich  feed. 

4.  Importance  of  sunlight,  frosh 
air,  and  exercise. 

5.  Value  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
ration. 

6.  Should  brood  sows  be  given  con- 
stant access  to  water,  or  will  good  re- 
sults follow  eating  snow. 

BREEDS   USED 

5  Berkshires — 2  two-year-old  sows 
and  3  gilts. 

19  Duroc  Jerseys — 4  two-year-old 
sows  and  15  gilts. 

12  Tamworths — 2  two-year-old  sows 
and   10  gilts. 

All  36  sows  were  pure  bred — the  aged 
sows  having  been  purchased  from  leading 
Alberta  breeders  while  the  gilts  were 
raised  on  the  University  farm.  In  each 
case  the  aged  sows  were  half  sisters  and 
as  they  were  the  dams  of  the  gilts  in 
question,  all  pigs  of  the  same  breed  far- 
rowed during  this  experiment  carried- 
similar  blood  lines. 

DISPOSITION    OF   THE    SOWS 

Table  1  shows  the  disposition  of  the 
sows  and  gilts  in  the  various  lots.  In 
this  discussion  all  the  females  will  be 
referred  to  simply  as  sows — ages  can  be 
obtained  from  the  table.  The  36  sows 
were  divided  into  12  lots  of  3  each,  with 
one  bacon  sow  and  one  of  the  lard  type 
in  each  lot.  In  the  5  lots  containing 
Berkshires  the  bacon,  medium  thick  and 
lard  types  were  represented.  This  divis- 
ion was  made  so  that  results  would  be 
applicable  to  all  breeds  and  types  of 
swine. 

Another  point  given  consideration  was 
whether  early  or  late  farrowing  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  weak  or  hairless  pigs. 
One  sow  in  each  lot  was  bred  to  farrow 
late  in  March  or  early  April,  another 
to  farrow  late  in  April  or  early  May, 
and  the  last  one  to  come  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  early  June. 

To  secure  accurate  data  on  the  effect 
of  the  different  feeds  on  the  sows  them- 
selves— each  sow  was  weighed  on  the  date 
of  service  and  re-weighed  in  111  days  or 
the  day  before  she  was  expected  to  far- 
row.    All  gains  in  weights  will  refer  to 
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Lot    1.      Sow   fed    a    mixture    of    oats,    barley    and   bran    with    6    per    cent    meat    meal    tankage    in    the 

morning,  garbage  at  noon,   and   whole  oats  scattered  on   the  ground   in   the  evening.     Average  birth 

weight   of  the  pigs   2.579   lbs.     Pigs  here   are  eight   days   old. 


the  gain  made  during  this  period  of  preg- 
nancy. 

Frozen  Wheat — all  frozen  wheat  used  in 
this  experiment  was  secured  from  a 
grain  dealer  at  Rocky  Mountain  House 
Alberta — a  district  where  hairless 
pigs  have  long  been  the  bane  of  the 
swine  breeder. 

Oats  and  barley — grown  on  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  and  of  good  quality. 

Wheat  bran — ordinary  wheat  bran  se- 
cured through  local  grain  dealers. 

Tankage — Meat  meal  tankage,  common- 
ly called  tankage,  a  by-product  of  the 
packing  plants,  and  containing  60% 
protein. 

Garbage — Collected  from  the  University 
dining  hall — thoroughly  cooked  from 
4  to  6  hours  before  feeding — weights 
taken  in  the  wet,  sloppy  conditions  as 
fed. 

Coal — in  all  lots  except  5  and  6  fine  coal 
was  available  at  all  times. 

Water — provided  each  group  except  sows 
in  lot  8. 

Salt — free  access  to  common  stock  salt. 

Sows  in  Lot  1  were  fed  and  handled 
under  what  was  considered  ideal  con- 
ditions and  served  as  a  check  on  the  limit- 
ed exercise  Lot  7,  the  snow  fed  Lot  B  and 
the  no-sunlight  Lot  12.  The  morning 
meal  fed  at  8  a.m.  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  crushed  oats,  crushed  bar- 
ley and  bran  with  6%  meat  meal  tankage, 
fed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  per  sow.  Boil- 
ing water  was  poured  over  this  mixture 
before  being  placed  before  the  sows.  At 
noon  they  were  fed  7  pounds  per  head 
of  thoroughly  cooked  garbage;  at  3.30, 
1  1/3  pounds  per  head  of  whole  oats  were 
scattered  on  the  ground  to  force  exercise 
and  water,  fine  coal  and  salt  were  avail- 
able at  all  times.  Sleeping  quarters  were 
kept  clean  and  comfortable  and  placed  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  feed  trough 
to  insure  added  exercise.  These  sows 
made  an  average  gain  of  87  pounds  during 
pregnancy,  were  vigorous  and  thrifty  and 
relished  their  feed  at  all  times.  They 
farrowed  22  strong  pigs  weighing  an 
average  of  2.579  pounds  at  birth,  and 
raised  19  or  86.36  per  cent.  During  the 
entire  pregnancy  period  these  sows  con- 
sumed an  average  of  .971  pounds  grain 
and  2.63  pounds  garbage  per  cwt.  per  day. 


This  system  of  feed  and  management  in- 
s  red  good  results. 

In  Lot  2  the  object  was  to  utilize  such 
feeds  as  are  commonly  available  on  most 
farms — hence  the  meat  meal  tankage  and 
garbage  were  omitted.  The  morning  feed 
consisted  of  slightly  over  2  pounds  per 
head  of  a  mixture  of  crushed  oats  5  parts, 
crushed  barley  2  parts  and  wheat  bran 
3  parts — scalded  and  fed  in  the  form  of 
slop.  At  3.30  p.m.  whole  oats  at  the 
rate  of  1  2/3  pounds  per  head  per  day 
were  scattered  on  the  ground  to  give 
ample  exercise — water,  coal  and  salt  be- 
ing available  at  all  times.  One  sow  in  this 
lot  proved  to  be  not  in  pig — but  the  two 
remaining  farrowed  12  and  14  pigs  re- 
spectively. They  made  an  average  gain 
of  66  pounds  and  came  through  in  good 
condition  with  the  pigs  weighing  at  birth 
an  average  of  2.288  pounds.  Though  the 
percentage  of  pigs  raised  fell  to  76.92%, 
it  would  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  lots  in  the  experiment  when 
the  number  farrowed  is  considered — the 
two  sows  raising  10  pigs  each.  The  grain 
requirement  of  1.068  pounds  per  cwt.  per 
day  shows  that  old  sows  require  less  feed 
in  proportion  to  weight  than  gilts,  though 
the  average  gain  per  sow  was  less.  This 
ration  proved  quite  economical  and  in- 
sures excellent  results. 

That  barley  should  be  properly  sup- 
plemented by  a  protein  rich  feed  was 
clearly  shown  by  results  obtained  from 
lots  3,  5  and  11.  In  the  former  two  lots 
a  ration  of  straight  barley  was  fed  while 
in  the  latter  the  barley  was  supplemented 
by  10  per  cent,  meat  meal  tankage.  In 
lot  3  the  barley  fed  under  the  very  best 
conditions  possible — it  was  crushed  and 
scalded  for  the  morning  feed,  scattered 
on  the  ground  whole  in  the  afternoon  to 
insure  exercise,  and  the  amount  limited 
so  that  the  sows  were  always  kept  a 
trifle  hungry.  They  were  given  constant 
access  to  water,  coal  and  salt.  Lot  4 
was  allowed  just  about  what  they  would 
clean  up  of  straight  whole  barley  with- 
out preparation.  Furthermore  coal  was 
withheld  from  this  group  of  sows.  Lot 
11  was  fed  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions as  Lot  3,  with  the  exception  that 
10  per  cent,  meat  meal  tankage  was  add- 
ed. This  tankage  was  fed  with  the  bar- 
ley slop  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon   fed    separately    in    a    little    warm 


water.  Results  are  striking.  Sows  in 
Lot  3  made  an  average  gain  in  111  days 
of  82.83  pounds,  in  Lot  5  ,  70.33  pounds 
and  in  Lot  11  the  remarkably  high  gain 
of  105.66  pounds.  A  point  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection  is  that  the  gain 
in  weight  in  Lot  3.  was  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  fat  rather  than  body  growth,  while 
the  sows  in  the  latter  lot  developed  strong, 
rugged  frames  along  with  reasonable 
condition.  These  gains  were  made  on  an 
average  daily  grain  consumption  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  of  1.461  pounds  in 
Lot  3  1.788  pounds  in  Lot  5  and  1.723 
pounds  in  Lot  11.  Lot  3  farrowed  27 
pigs,  weighing  at  birth  an  average  of  2.37 
pounds  and  raised  23  or  85.18  per  cent. 
These  litters  were  uneven  and  a  trifle 
undersized  showing  that  sufficient  protein 
was  lacking  to  properly  develop  strong 
vigorous  pigs.  Lot  5  farrowed  28  pigs 
and  raised  but  16  or  57.14  per  cent. — aver- 
age birth  weight  being  1.723  pounds.  In 
this  lot  2  pigs  were  born  totally  hairless, 
5  with  scanty  covering,  while  others  were 
decidedly  lacking  in  vitality.  The  hair- 
less condition  of  these  pigs,  low  average 
birth  weight,  and  unthrifty  condition  of 
the  sows  gives  every  evidence  that  whole 
barley  is  unsuited  to  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  either  the  young  growing  sow  or 
her  unborn  litter.  The  barley  tankage 
Lot  11  farrowed  23  strong,  vigorous  pigs, 
weighing  the  high  average  of  2.587 
pounds,  and  raised  the  entire  number  of 
100  per  cent.  This  proved  to  be  the  high- 
est percentage  of  pigs  raised  of  any  lot  in 
the  experiment.  These  figures  are  well 
worth  a  little  consideration.  Whether  the 
advantage  of  lot  3  over  lot  5  was  due  en- 
tirely to  a  lighter  feeding  of  barley  or  to 
the  mineral  matter  provided  in  the  form 
of  coal,  or  to  both,  we  cannot  definitely 
state.  Results  obtained  in  lots  fed  frozen 
wheat,  under  identical  conditions,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  heavy  feeding  is  espe- 
cially dangerous.  It  is  evident  that  barley 
alone,  even  when  fed  under  the  very  best 
of  conditions,  should  be  avoided  as  a 
ration  for  pregnant  sows,  but  if  properly 
supplemented  with  a  protein  rich  feed, 
such  as  meat  tankage,  it  can  be  fed  not 
only  safely  but  successfully. 

FEEDING  FROZEN  WHEAT 
To  answer  definitely  the  question  as  to 
whether  frozen  wheat  contained  certain 
poisonous  properties  which  made  it 
responsible  for  the  large  number  of  hair- 
less pigs  following  seasons  of  early  frosts, 
three  lots  were  devoted  to  this  part  of  the 
work.  Lot  4  was  fed  straight  frozen 
wheat  under  the  very  best  of  conditions — 
crushed  and  fed  as  a  warm  slop  in  the 
morning,  scattered  whole  on  the  ground 
for  the  evening  meal  and  in  addition  salt, 
coal  and  water  were  available  at  all  times. 
The  three  sows  in  this  lot  made  an  average 
gain  of  81.66  pounds,  but  their  coat  was 
harsh  and  wiry,  showing  that  the  feed 
was  lacking  in  certain  constituents  for 
proper  nourishment.  Of  the  29  pigs 
farrowed  but  14  were  raised  or  48.27  per 
cent.  Their  average  birth  weight  was 
2.086  pounds.  These  pigs  lacked  vitality 
— one  was  practically  hairless  and  several 
others  were  scantily  clothed. 

Lot  6  was  fed  whole  frozen  wheat  with- 
out preparation  and  without  the  addition 
of  mineral  matter  in  the  form  of  coal. 
The  amount  fed  was  regulated  entirely 
by  the  appetite  of  the  sows — they  were 
allowed  just  what  they  could  clean  up 
handily.  These  gilts  made  the  lowest 
average  gain  of  any  in  the  experiment, 
with  but  58.66  pounds  to  their  credit. 
They  lacked  thrift  throughout  pregnancy 
and  farrowed  a  large  number  of  hairless 
Continued  on  page  38 


Farmers  and  Short-Term  Credits 

A  Conference  Between  Canadian  Bankers  and  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  Over 

the  Question 


IT  IS  NOW  generally  agreed  in  the 
West  that  the  question  of  long-term 
mortgage  loans  for  farmers  can  be  an- 
swered quite  satisfactorily  and  soundly 
by  the  Provincial  Governments.  Sas- 
katchewan through  its  Farm  Loans  Act 
has  gone  further  in  the  development  of 
long-term  credits  for  farmers  than  either 
Manitoba  or  Alberta.  The  Saskatchewan 
Farm  Loans  Act  was  passed  in  March, 
1917,  and  already  considerably  more  than 
a  million  dollars  has  been  loaned  to  farm- 
ers in  that  province  through  the  special 
board  appointed  to  administer  the  Act. 
Manitoba  and  Alberta  both  have  their 
machinery  installed  for  the  handling  of 
rural  mortgage  loans,  and  during  the  past 
year  a  large  volume  of  business  has  been 
transacted  by  the  specially  appointed 
farm  loans  board  of  the  former  province. 
Alberta  has  not  yet  really  attempted  to 
apply  its  Long-term  Loans  Act,  mainly 
because  conditions  in  Alberta  during  the 
past  three  years  have  not  warranted  it. 
In  making  arrangements  for  short-term 

i  or  seasonal  credits,  however,  the  Western 
Provincial  Governments  have  not  yet 
reached  any  common  or  definite  conclu- 
sion. Saskatchewan  has  left  this  branch 
of  Government  lending  strictly  alone, 
while  Alberta  has  approached  it  through 

i   its  popularly  known   "Cow   Bill."      The 

I  Manitoba  Government,  however,  has  bold- 
ly attacked  the  field  of  short-term  credits, 
and  during  the   present  year  has   made 

j  considerable  headway  in  transacting  with 
the  farmers  of  Manitoba  the  same  kind  of 
money  lending  business  usually  done  by 

!  the  chartered  banks.  The  stor-  of  short- 
term  credits  in  Manitoba  covers  only  a 
brief  period  thus  far,  but  it  is  an  inter- 

1  esting  and  important  record.  It  is  inter- 
esting because  it  represents  the  persistent 
effort  and  determination  of  one  man,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Prout,  M.L.A.,  of  Kildonan.  It  is 
important,  too,  because  very  shortly  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Western  section  of  the  Canadian  Bankers' 
Association  will  hold  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  short-term  credits. 
The  basis  of  the  discussion  at  this  confer- 
ence will  be  the  Rural  Credit  Act  of 
Manitoba.  Certain  representatives  of  the 
Bankers'  Association  believe  that  the 
present  Manitoba  Act  should  be  amended, 
and  they  will  present  a  new  bill  in  draft 
form,  which  they  hope  may  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  conference  as  the  basis 
for  a  uniform  system  of  rural  credits 
throughout  the  whole  West.  This  confer- 
ence will  be  of  special  interest  to  Ontario 
also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  very  recently 
the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  On- 
tario has  been  inquiring  about  the  Rural 
Credit  Act  of  Manitoba  with  the  idea  of 
adopting  a  similar  act  in  his  province. 

PROUT    INTRODUCES    HIS   BILL 

The  Rural  Credit  Act  of  Manitoba  was 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Manitoba  in  1917.  During  its  passage 
through  "the  house,"  it  was  known  as  the 
Prout  Bill.  G.  W.  Prout,  the  member  for 
Kildonan,  was  obliged  to  prove  that  his 
proposed  system  of  co-operative  credit 
groups  of  farmers  would  work  before  the 
Manitoba  Government  would  adopt  his 
bill.  It  was  thought  by  a  great  many  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  thirty-five 
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or  fifty  farmers  who  would  agree  to  co- 
operate in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  loans 
from  the  banks  at  a  reduced  rate  of  in- 
terest. To  convince  those  who  were 
skeptical  about  his  proposal,  Mr.  Prout 
went  out  into  his  own  constituency  and 
organized  a  group  of  fifty  farmers  who 
were  quite  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  form  themselves  into  a  rural 
credit  society.  Thus  the  scheme  was 
launched. 

The  Rural  Credit  Act  of  Manitoba  pro- 
vides for  the  organization  by  the  Mani- 
toba farmers  of  rural  credit  societies 
through  which  the  individual  shareholders 
of  such  societies  are  enabled  to  secure 
short-term  loans  for  carrying  or  extend- 
ing their  farming  operations.  The  plan 
under  which  such  rural  credit  societies 
may  be  organized  provides  that  before  a 
a  society  can  establish  in  any  district  at 
least  fifteen  farmers  in  that  district  shall 
make  application  by  petition  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary.  If  such  an  application 
is  in  order,  the  Government  will  then  issue 
letters  patent  incorporating  the  society. 
The  Government  is  then  required  to  ap- 
point an  officer  to  act  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  society  until  its  organ- 
ization has  been  completed,  and  a  per- 
manent Secretary-Treasurer  appointed. 
No  society  may  commence  business  until 
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it  has  received  subscriptions  to  its  capi- 
tal stock  from  not  less  than  35  persons 
actually  engaged  in  farming  or  who  have 
agreed  to  engage  within  one  year  in 
farming  operations  and  these  must  sub- 
scribe for  stock  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  $5,000,  upon  which  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  must  have  been  paid. 
Each  member  of  the  society  takes  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $100  and  his  liability  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  his  subscribed 
stock.  The  Provincial  Government  takes 
stock  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  that 
subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  thirdly,  the  rural  municipality  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  which  the  members 
of  the  society  live  and  carry  on  their 
farming  operations  takes  stock  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  Government.  The 
proceeds  of  this  stock  form  a  guarantee 
fund  as  the  basis  for  credit,  and  the  so- 
ciety thus  is  enabled  to  secure  credits 
for  its  individual  members  totalling  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  subscribed  stock. 
The  actual  working  out  of  this  idea  will 
be  seen  later  in  the  example  of  the  rural 
credit  society  which  has  been  established 
at  Roblin,  Manitoba. 

BOARD   OF   NINE   DO   BUSINESS 

When  the  organization  of  a  society 
under  this  Act  is  completed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  nine  directors,  three  elected  by  the 
society,  three  appointed  by  the  munici- 
pality and  three  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Manitoba.  The  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  must  include 
a  graduate  in  agriculture  who  becomes 
Government  Supervisor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  district.  One  of  the  directors  acts 
as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  must 
be  a  capable  accountant.  The  Secretary 
is  the  only  officer  paid  by  the  society. 

WHY  LOANS  ARE  MADE 
The  Act  provides  specifically  that 
short-term  loans  secured  for  members  f6r 
paying  the  costs  of  farming  operations 
shall  be  for  any  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  The  purchasing  of  seed,  feed  or 
other   supplies. 

(2)  The  purchasing  of  implements 
and  machinery. 

(3)  The  purchasing  d£  livestock. 

(4)  The  payment  of  the  costs  of 
carrying  on  farming,  ranching,  dairy- 
ing or  other  similar  operations. 

(5)  The  payment  of  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring land  for  cultivation. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  rural  credit 
society  may  act  as  an  agent  for  the  mem- 
bers in  purchasing  supplies,  and  selling 
products^  and  may  also  take  steps  to  pro- 
mote co-operation  in  the  application  of 
the  society's  activities  to  all  residents  of 
the  district.  The  relationship  of  the  rural 
credit  society  to  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  country  is  developed  through  the 
society's  board  of  nine  directors.  This 
board  is  responsible  for  making  all  neces- 
sary inquiry  into  applications  for  credit 
made  by  its  members.  When  an  applica- 
tion is  approved,  the  board  endorses  it, 
and  passes  it  along  to  the  bank,  where.the 
society  has  its  account.  It  is  provided 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  each  society 
Continued  on  page  42 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  FARM  PRICES 

T?ARM  produce  will  be  in  big  demand  for  some  months.  Peace 
•*■  is  likely  to  accentuate  the  shortages,  rather  than  otherwise 
in  many  lines.  Advices  from  all  sides  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  calls  for  foodstuffs,  especially  in  meats,  will  be  acute  with 
little  hope  of  any  great  supply  coming  forward  from  any 
source  for  a  long  time.  A  careful  study  of  James  E.  Poole's 
review  in  this  issue  will  be  worth  while. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demands  from  Europe  for  food  are 
going  to  surpass  any  commercial  sentiment  this  coming  winter. 
Not  only  are  the  allied  countries  short  on  food,  and  still  going 
on  rations,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  we  will 
have  to  feed  our  erstwhile  enemies.  The  central  powers  have 
undoubtedly  fallen  down  because  they  were  starving  and  in 
spite  of  their  conquests  in  Russia  and  the  rich  Ukraine,  were 
unable  to  get  enough  supplies  to  keep  the  civilian  population 
from  starving.  It  will  be  good  business  to  feed  these  people. 
Assuredly  we  cannot  let  them  starve  if  it  is  within  our  power 
to   help   them. 

All  this  means  that  the  food  of  America  must  come  to  the 
rescue.  Our  beef,  our  pork,  our  wheat  and  dairy  products 
must  continue  to  go  forward  in  increasing  volumes.  It  would 
not  surprise  anyone,  in  fact,  it  .is  openly  predicted  in  many 
quarters  that  meat  prices  this  coming  winter  will  strike  the 
highest  spots  in  the  world's  history. 

In  the  matter  of  purebred  and  seed  stock,  the  outlook  is  for 
a  big  European  demand  to  restock  devastated  countries.  Al- 
ready Serbia  and  Holland  are  feeling  around  for  milch  cows 
and  this  is  but  the  vanguard  of  a  big  demand  that  must  come 
from  all  this  war-stricken  territory. 

Farmers  who  are  tempted  to  play  safe  will  not  be  well 
advised  in  getting  outside  the  business  at  this  time.  The 
man  who  keeps  up  his  regular  operations,  using  his  best  judg- 
ment in  every  move,  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  win  out.  Too 
many  feeders  have  been   disposed  to  clean  up,  sell  feed  and 


wait.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  U.  S.  in  certain  sections. 
This  fact  makes  it  all  the  better  for  the  men  who  stay.  Don't 
sacrifice  food.     It  will  all  be  needed. 

NO   GREAT  SUPPLIES   IN   ARGENTINE 

jV/TANY  farmers  are  arguing  that  wheat  shipments  from  the 
Argentine  will  render  wheat  prices  here  much  lower  for 
next  harvest.  Against  this  view,  we  have  the  report  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires  saying  that  the  Royal 
Commission  of  wheat  supplies  has  concluded  the  supplying  of  the 
2,500,000  tons  of  cereals  two  months  ahead  of  time.  Now  the 
only  competition  we  need  expect  is  from  the  next  harvest,  which 
has  to  run  its  chances  with  others  in  the  markets.  Australia  has 
some  wheat  but  the  transportation  difficulties  are  so  great  that 
the  sifting  into  consumption  of  this  grain  is  going  to  affect 
American  prices  very  slowly  indeed.  Cereals  as  well  as  meata 
are  not  going  a-begging  for  buyers  very  soon. 


Editorial  Notes 

KEEP  your  Victory  Bonds. 

THANK  God  for  the  Triumph. 

CANADA  can  occupy  no  inferior  status  now. 

DON'T  get  into  a  panic  over  farm  produce  prices. 

ALL  autocrats  do  not  inhabit  thrones  and  palaces. 

YOU  don't  hear  the  word  Imperial  used  often  now. 

LET  the  clothing  profiteers  come  down  to  our  level  now. 

CANADA  must  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

THE  United  Farmers  are  building  a  new  platform.  And 
farmers  build  well. 

IT  IS  time  now  for  all  orders-in-council  to  cease.  They  bear 
the  mark  of  Kaiserism. 

HAS  public  operation  of  public  utilities  ever  lowered  the  ser- 
vice costs  to  the  public? 

TALK  ABOUT  farmers  making  money,  but  where  is  he  who 
can  scrap  his  whole  plant  now  and  be  in  pocket? 

IF  THE  farmers  were  to  play  as  safe  as  some  business  con- 
cerns we  could  name,  where  would  our  daily  bread  come  from? 

IF  PUBLIC  ownership  goes  so  far  as  to  own  all  our  farms, 
how  much  will  we  argue  for  it  then?     That's  the  logical  end. 

IF  Beniah  Bowman  of  Manitoulin  goes  straight,  the  man  from 
Manitoulin  will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  a  big  movement  in  On- 
tario. 

KEEP  up  the  interest  in  your  livestock  by  attending  one  of  the 
fat  stock  shows  now  soon  to  be  held  in  Canada  and  at  Chicago. 
Livestock  has  a  real  influence  for  good  on  rural  life. 

THE  FARMERS  propose  to  raise  taxes  by  taxes  on  unim- 
proved lands,  by  a  graduated  income  tax,  a  graduated  inherit- 
ance tax  and  a  graduated  tax  on  profits  of  corporations  with 
the  watered  stock  squeezed  out. 


SOME  people  have  a  habit  of  knocking  the  successful  man. 
Why  is  it?  Why  will  one  farmer  knock  another's  business? 
The  only  way  to  make  agriculture  respected  is  for  every  man 
to  build  up  his  neighbor  at  every  opportunity. 

IT  WAS  the  soldiers  taking  to  the  soil  after  the  American 
Civil  War  that  started  the  big  western  movement  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  development  of  the  United  States.  Canada 
has  a  big  development  work  ahead. 

WE  URGED  our  fellow  farmers  to  buy  Victory  Bonds  and 
later  events  will  amply  warrant  its  wisdom.  The  farmer  who 
has  bought  Victory  Bonds,  not  only  has  a  good  investment  but 
he  has  aided  all  farmers  as  a  class,  to  be  more  powerful  in 
Canada. 


The  Farmers'  Platform 

The   U.F.O.    Adopts  a  Platform  and  Goes  to  Winnipeg  on  26th  Inst,  to  Discuss  a 

Dominion-wide  Platform 


^PHE  following  are  the  planks  in  the  United  Farmers'  Plat- 
1  form  recently  arrived  at  for  the  Reconstruction  Period: 
1. — Freedom  and  Democracy.  That  the  U.  F.  O.  stand 
for  absolute  freedom  of  speech,  both  through  the  public  press 
and  by  the  spoken  word.  That,  in  the  government  of  Canada, 
the  cardinal  principle  of  free  Democratic  Government — gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people — shall 
be  rigidly  respected  and  maintained. 

That  we  view  with  alarm  the  attitude  of  the  members  of 
the  Dominion  cabinet — which  is  really  only  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons — in  its  increasing  tendency  towards  the 
manifestation  of  a  silent  and  autocratic  spirit  and  through 
orders-in-council,  thus  usurping  the  legislative  power  and  au- 
thority, which,  under  the  constitution,  rests  with  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

While,  in  times  of  great  national  crisis  and  when  Parlia- 
ment is  not  in  session,  it  may  be  advisable  to  rely  temporarily 
upon  enactments  through  orders-in-council,  and  these  should 
be  submitted  for  final  ratification  by  Parliament  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment;  and  there  is  no  justification,  when  the  house 
is  in  session,  for  the  assumption  of  such  autocratic  power,  thus 
rendering  the  position  of  members  of  Parliament  entirely  sub- 
servient to  those  whom  they  have  created  and  whom,  at  any 
time,  they  may  destroy. 

2. — The  Franchise.  That  we  demand  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  War-Time  Elections  Act,  1917,  and  the  Military  Voters' 
Act,  1917,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  enact  the  following: 

The  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  any  citizen  to  vote 
at   a   Dominion   election    shall   be  those   established   by   the 
laws  of  that  province  at  a  provincial  election  and  that  the 
voters'  lists  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  province  shall  be  com- 
piled and  prepared  each  year  by  the  clerks  of  the  munici- 
palities from  the  assessment  rolls  and  which  shall  include 
the  names  of  all  citizens  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
during  the  current  year,  said  lists  to  be  finally  revised  be- 
fore the  judges  of  the  respective  counties  as  formerly. 
3. — Representation.     That  purely   urban   and  purely  farm 
constituencies  be  separated  for  purposes  of  representation,  as, 
otherwise,    adequate   farm    representation    in   the    Legislature 
and  in  Parliament  is  not  possible. 

4. — Canada  and  the  Empire.  That  no  change  in  Canada's 
relation  to  the  Empire,  that  will  affect  her  status  as  a  self- 
governing  commonwealth,  be  made  until  after  full  and  free 
discussion  by  the  Canadian  people. 

5. — Political  Party.  That  we  do  not  at  present  decide  r< 
a  farmers'  party,  but  that  we  recommend  the  selection  of 
farmers'  candidates  in  rural  constituencies  at  by-elections, 
and  that  the  representatives  from  the  U.  F.  O.  to  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture  report  back  to  the  Board  the  attitude 
of  that  body  on  this  subject. 

6. — Militarism.  That  this  war  must  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigor  of  purpose  until  German  militarism  is  effectually 
destroyed  and  a  lasting  victory — at  once  signal  and  complete — 
shall  rest  with  allied  arms.  After  a  just  peace  is  concluded, 
the  spirit  of  autocratic  militarism  in  Canada  must  be  so  effec- 
tively dealt  with    that  the   Canadian   people  may   most  fully 


realize  that  the  great  sacrifices  of  war  have  been  justified 
and  honored  in  the  blessings  and  progress  of  peace,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  same  militaristic  spirit 
and  burdens  that  have  brought  about  the  moral  and  material 
downfall  of  the  German  people. 

7. — Publications.  We  recommend  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  publishers,  owners  and  shareholders  of  all  pub- 
lications circulated  in  Canada. 

8. — Agriculture.  Realizing  the  commanding  importance 
of  Canadian  agriculture  and  the  striking  fact  that,  just  as  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  is  fully  nourished  and  developed,  so 
will  it  set  up  and  maintain  in  operation  the  other  great  lines 
of  Canadian  industry,  and  thus  furnish  homes  for  a  happy  and 
contented  people,  the  U.  F.  0.  are  exceedingly  desirous  that, 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  local  and  Dominion  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  the  great  fruit,  dairy  and  livestock  in- 
terests of  Canada  shall  be  so  effectively  directed  and  encour- 
aged and  these  products  placed  upon  the  world's  best  markets 
in  the  finest  condition  and  at  the  lowest  cost  in  freight  and 
transportation,  as  will  ensure  to  the  Canadian  people  the  very 
highest  degree  of  our  country's  development. 

9. — Taxation  for  Revenue.  To  provide  against  any  loss  of 
revenue  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  customs  tariff,  to  ensure 
sufficient  funds  for  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country, 
to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  finish  and  to  provide  for 
reconstruction  following  the  war,  the  U.  F.  0.  would  recom- 
mend that  direct  taxation  be  imposed  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  By  a  direct  tax  on  unimproved  land  values,  including 
all  natural  resources. 

2.  By  a  sharply  graduated  personal  income  tax. 

3.  By  a  heavily  graduated  inheritance  tax  on  large  es- 
tates. 

4.  By  a  graduated  income  tax  on  the  profits  of  corpor- 
ations with  a  special  squeeze  on  watered  stock. 

10. — The  Customs  Tariff.  1.  By  the  instant  repeal  of  the 
7%  per  cent,  war-tariff  enactment. 

2.  By  reducing  the  customs  duty  on  goods  imported  from 
Great  Britain  to  one-half  the  rates  charged  under  the  genera] 
tariff,  and  that  further  gradual,  uniform  reductions  be  made 
in  the  remaining  tariff  on  British  imports  as  will  ensure 
complete  free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  in 
five  years. 

3.  That  Canada  accept  immediately  the  trade  agreements 
at  present  on  offer  by  the  U.  S.  A. 

4.  That  all  foodstuffs  not  included  in  these  offers  be 
placed  on  the  free  list. 

5.  That  agricultural  implements,  farm  machinery,  ve- 
hicles, fertilizer,  coal,  lumber,  cement,  illuminating  fuel  and 
lubricating  oils  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

6.  That  all  tariff  commissions  granted  to  other  countries 
be  immediately  extended  to  Great  Britain. 

7.  That  in  the  event  of  a  league  of  nations  to  be  consum- 
mated at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  representatives  of  Canada 
shall  use  every  just  endeavor  to  foster  untrammeled  the 
international  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world. 


COMING ! 

Make  sure  your  name  is  on  FARMERS' 

MAGAZINE  List  for  these 

BIG  ISSUES 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  NUMBER,  DEC.  ist 
THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER,  DEC.  15th 
NEW  YEAR'S  NUMBER  IN  NEW  SIZE,  JAN.  ist 
TWO  BIG  STRIKING  SERIALS  ! 


How  the  Dairymen  Took  the  Bumps 

A  Review  of  the  Various  Markets  and  Some  Observations 


THE  end  of  the  dairy  season  for  1918 
draws  near.  As  I  write  these 
words  the  trees  are  bare  of  leaves 
and  the  grass  is  taking  on  a  yellow  tinge, 
although  it  is  still  remarkably  green  for 
October-end. 

Generally  speaking,  the  season  of  1918 
has  been  a  good  one  for  Canadian  dairy- 
men. In  most  parts  of  Canada  the  sup- 
ply of  outdoor  feed  has  been  good.  There 
were  exceptions  in  some  parts  of  Ontario 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Western 
Provinces.  The  Canadian  farmer  con- 
tinues to  rely  largely  on  grass  for  milk 
production.  Failure  in  the  grass  crop 
usually  means  failure  in  the  milk-supply, 
for  the  reason  that  grass  is  still  com- 
paratively cheap  on  Canadian  farms  where 
it  is  largely  got,  as  the  boy  said,  "free- 
gratis — for-nothing"  in  many  districts, 
it  will  take  many  years  before  farmers 
in  Canada  get  out  of  the  way  of  depend- 
ing on  grass  as  the  chief  source  of  feed 
for  cows. 

After  feed,  in  the  minds  of  dairy  far- 
mers, comes  the  question  of  prices  for 
milk  and  its  products.  At  this  point  the 
average  farmer  resigns  himself  to  fate, 
and  practically  says.  "For  what  we  are 
about  to  receive,  0  Lord,  make  us  truly 
thankful."  However,  the  fates,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  controls  prices  for  farm 
produce,  have  been  wonderfully  kind  to 
dairy  farmers  during  the  past  season. 
Outside  of  cheese  prices  up  to  October 
1st,  we  have  heard  little  or  no  grumbling 
at  the  returns  for  milk  during  the  past 
season.  Cheese-milk  producers  were  in- 
clined to  grumble  somewhat  at  the  com- 
paratively low  price  of  cheese  early  in  the 
season,  which  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of 
curtailing  production  anywhere  from  75,- 
000  to  100,000  boxes  in  the  season's  make, 
but  the  advance  to  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  fall  make  of  cheese  tended  to  stop  the 
grumbles  of  the  grumblers.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  quarter-of- 
a-dollar  price  for  cheese  ought  to  have 
been  paid  throughout  the  whole  season 
as  was  requested  by  the  large  cheese  dele- 
gation which  visited  Ottawa  last  spring. 
It  is  a  favorable  condition,  no  doubt,  that 
farmers  are  a  very  patient  class. 

WAS   IT  A   PACKER'S   GAME? 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
dairy  business  during  the  past  season 
was  the  commandeering  of  the  fall  make 
of  butter  at  a  price,  which  creamerymen 
claim,  has  demoralized  their  business. 
Not  a  few  butter  manufacturers  think 
that  the  whole  thing  was  engineered  by 
the  packers — in  a  word  it  was  a  "pack- 
er's game"  to  kill  the  small  manufactur- 
er of  creamery  butter.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  this,  but  there  are  several  features 
of  this  order  which  need  explaining.  For 
instance,  why  was  not  the  butter  in  cold- 
storage  commandeered  instead  of  the 
fresh  goods?  One  reason  may  have  been 
the  better  quality  of  fresh  goods  for  ex- 
port, which  may  in  the  end  be  a  good  ad- 
vertisement for  Canadian  butter  over- 
seas if  this  butter  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
markets  for  civilians  to  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  creamerymen  say  that  if  the 
butter  is  to  be  sent  to  military  camps,  the 
question  of  quality  is  not  so  important. 
Not  that  soldiers  do  not  appreciate  good 


By   Prof.    H.    H.    Dean 

butter,  but  these  men  argue  that  men  in 
military  life  who  have  been  "fed  up"  on 
oleomargarine  would  have  been  quite  con- 
tent to  use  cold-storage  goods.  The  gen- 
eral result  has  been  that  creamerymen 
and  small  dealers  in  order  to  hold  their 
local  trade  have  been  compelled  to  buy 
from  the  large  packing  concerns  at  very 
high  prices  in  spite  of  the  limiting  of 
profits  as  laid  down  in  government  re- 
gulations. It  is  claimed  that  these  regu- 
lations have  been  practically  ignored  and 
that  those  having  butter  in  cold-storage 
are  "soaking"  the  small  buyers  to  the 
limit.  The  creamery  owners  feel  very 
sore  over  this  commandeering  order  for 
butter.  The  farmers  too  suffer  because 
the  price  offered  for  butter  is  much  below 
that  being  paid  in  regular  channels  of 
trade,  particularly  in  the  American  mar- 
kets, and  in  some  cases,  for  farm  dairy 
butter.  The  effect  is  to  cause  a  marked 
increase  in  shipments  of  cream  to  Ameri- 
can creameries  along  the  border  where  it 
is  made  into  American  butter  which  sells 
for  55  to  63  cents  per  pound  wholesale 
and  75  cents  retail  on  the  U.  S.  markets. 
Another  effect  is  to  cause  farmers  to 
make  their  cream  into  butter  at  home. 
We  heard  of  a  case  where  a  creamery  was 
refused  permission  to  supply  their  pa- 
trons with  butter  for  home  use  and  the 
patrons  said,  "Well  if  we  can't  get  butter 
for  our  table  from  the  creamery,  we'll 
make  our  own  butter  and  not  sell  our 
cream."  This  condition  will  tend  to  kill 
the  creamery  business.  We  understand 
that  some  creamerymen  have  continued 
to  supply  their  farm  customers  as  usual, 
as  the  only  way  to  keep  the  business  go- 
ing. 

The  milk  condenseries  and  milk  powder 
factories  say  very  little.  They  have  "saw- 
ed wood"  all  summer  and  have  no  doubt 
made  a  little  money — how  much,  they  are 
not  telling. 

MILK    BEATS    BEER 

The  city  milk  dealers  and  ice  cream 
manufacturers  have  had  a  good  season. 
Money  has  been  plentiful  and  the  people 
have  spent  it  freely.  It  is  reported  that 
in  one  of  the  American  shipyards  where 
milk  was  substituted  for  beer,  that  the 
number  of  ships  turned  out  of  this  par- 
ticular yard  has  beaten  all  records.  The 
men  were  supplied  with  a  pint  of  milk 
each  day  for  lunch  and  this  put  so  much 
"punch"  into  the  workmen,  that  the  re- 
sults were  simply  marvellous  and  the 
demand  for  milk  could  not  be  supplied. 
Ice-cream  was  also  furnished.  It  was  a 
common  sight  at  the  noon  hour  to  see 
workmen  carrying  a  bottle  of  milk  and 
an  ice-cream  cone  for  lunch  at  this  ship- 
yard. 

The  ice-cream  dealers  particularly 
should  be  well  pleased  with  the  results 
of  the  season's  operations,  as  they  were 
able  to  lower  the  fat  content  of  their 
goods  to  below  ten  per  cent.,  which  is 
four  per  cent,  lower  than  the  former 
legal  limit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
tail prices  in  the  "parlors"  was  doubled 
or  increased  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  dish. 
This  looks  like  a  bonanza  to  "the  man  on 
the  street." 

The  farmers   have   carried   the  whole 


dairy  business  on  their  shoulders,  as  with 
out  the  milk-producer  the  other  branches 
of  the  business  would  not  be  worth  "sufr 
ficient  powder  to  blow  them  up."  By 
working  long  hours,  and  by  utilizing  more 
machinery,  particularly  the  milking  ma- 
chine on  dairy  farms,  the  dairy  farmers 
of  Canada  have  been  able  to  maintain 
"business  as  usual."  Scarcity  of  help 
and  high  prices  for  purchased  feeds  have 
been  drawbacks  on  some  dairy  farms,  but 
dairymen  have  simply  made  the  best  of 
existing  conditions  and  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  their  bravery  and  per- 
severance in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to 
maintain  the  usual  supply  of  milk  for 
direct  consumption  or  for  manufacturing 
into  less  perishable  forms  of  food. 

We  ought  to  mention  the  scarcity  of 
help  for  creameries  and  cheeseries.  Ex- 
emptions for  butter  and  cheese  makers 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
and  the  wonder  is  that  our  factories  have 
been  able  to  do  so  well  as  they  have  done 
during  1918.  The  military  authorities 
in  some  districts,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
stood the  significance  of  properly  manned 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
goods.  These  dairy  manufactories  are 
quite  as  essential  as  munition  factories 
for  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  is  still 
true  that  "men  fight  on  their  stomachs" 
and  the  best  fighting  material  for  the 
"stomachs"  of  soldiers  is  the  concentrated 
milk,  cheese  and  butter  made  in  Can- 
adian factories  out  of  the  milk  produced 
on  Canadian  farms.  Let  us  not  cripple 
these  industries  by  a  shortage  of  men  or 
raw  material. 

And  we  should  not  forget  the  magni- 
ficent help  furnished  by  women  on  dairy 
farms  and  in  factories  during  the  past 
year.  Without  these,  in  some  cases,  the 
dairy  business  would  have  been  paralys- 
ed. We  ought  to  give  thanks  for  the  noble 
assistance  given  by  women  to  the  Can- 
adian Dairy  Industry  during  these  trying 
times.  They  are  going  to  do  more,  next 
year,  as  we  have  had  a  number  of  in- 
quiries from  women  who  say  they  intend 
making  dairy  work  a  strong  feature  of 
their  business  in  future,  and  wish  to 
know  about  training  for  dairy  farms  and 
factories. 

THE  PROSPECT  AHEAD 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, a  few  things  appear  to  stand  out 
prominently.  First  there  is  an  undoubt- 
ed shortage  of  dairy  cattle,  milk  and 
milk  products  in  Europe,  which  shortage 
will  have  to  be  largely  made  up  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  some 
help  also  from  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  While 
some  think  that  there  will  be  a  big  de- 
mand for  dairy  cattle  to  be  shipped  from 
America,  personally  we  do  not  think  this 
trade  will  ever  be  very  large.  It  would 
be  much  in  the  same  class  as  "carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle."  There  are  no  doubt 
sufficient  animals  left  in  Europe  for  foun- 
dation breeding  stock  and  these  will  be 
utilized  to  the  utmost,  as  soon  as  peace 
is  restored,  to  build  up  the  herds  of 
Europe,  rather  than  import  from  Ameri- 
ca, which  would  be  a  somewhat  expensive 
Continued  on  page  42 


Farm  Boys  in  Khaki 

In  Our  Joy  Over  Peace  Let  Us  Not  Forget  Those  Who  Have  Paid  For  It 


Ross  Alexander,  Kelso,  Ontario,  enlisted  in  the 
164th  (Hal ton  and  Dufferin)  Battalion  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old,  going  overseas  in  April, 
1917.  His  battalion  was  broken  up  in  England 
and  he  joined  the  Canadian  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion. He  was  wounded  in  August  and  is  still  in 
Convalescent    Hospital    in    England. 


Filling  a  Real  Need 

Some   Experience   of  a   Surffeon   in   the 
Navy 

By  Lieut.   Ivan  B.  Thompson 

The  following  extracts  from 
letters  written  by  Lieut.  Ivan  B. 
Thompson,  Prob.  Surgeon  on  a 
British  Destroyer,  may  be  classed 
among  the  finest  messages  coming 
back  from  the  scene  of  war  ac- 
tivities. At  the  time  he  enlisted 
Lieut.  Thompson  was  in  his  third 
year  as  a  medical  student.  In  the 
months  between  University  terms 
he  managed  and  worked  a  farm  at 
Harrow,  Ont. 


"W: 


E  have  now  had  a  chance  to  see 
our  future  homes  the  destroyers 
-the  mosquitoes  of  the  navy, 
tremendously  fast  boats.  They  have  a 
pitch  or  roll  all  their  own  to  which  one 
must  become  accustomed,  and  a  vibration 
from  their  engines  that  is  hard  to  get 
used  to.  They  are  entirely  a  business 
craft  and  are  very  heavily  armed  with 
depth  charges,  torpedoes,  and  guns  of 
large  calibre — one  must  not  be  too  explicit. 
"The  life  so  far  appeals  to  me  in  a  way. 
It  is  dangerous  work  but  no  more  danger- 
ous than  any  other  war  job  of  course.  The 
danger  is  never  talked  of  or  even  thought 
of.  After  all  it  is  simple  when  one  sees  it 
in  the  right  light.  We  are  casting  our 
fortunes  on  the  board  with  no  reservations 
and  that  leaves  us  free  to  go  ahead  and 
risk  all  perfectly  freely.  You  see  the 
soldier's  viewpoint  is  just  the  opposite  to 
the  civilian's.  Nobody  ever  considers  risk, 
for  to  the  fighters,  familiarity  breeds  ab- 
solute or  almost  absolute  disregard." 


IN  our  joy  over  peace  let  us  not 
■*■  forget  those  who  have  paid  for  it. 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  photo- 
graphs of  other  farm  boys  who 
have  suffered.  Send  us  a  picture  of 
your  boy  with  any  notes  of  interest 
for  these  pages. — Editor. 

"We  are  very  busy  now  and  will  con- 
tinue so.  Have  an  extra  gunnery  officer 
on  board  now  so  I  have  graduated  from  a 
bunk  and  sleep  in  a  hammock.  Think  it's 
fine  now  that  I'm  used  to  it.  I  climb  up 
and  the  ship  seems  to  be  still  and  I  am 
doing  all  the  swinging.  So  I  go  to  sleep 
to  the  gentle  rocking  of  Father  Neptune's 
hand  on  my  hammock.  Activities  are  on 
the  ascent  just  now.  I  am  learning  things. 
I  am  so  now  that  an  increase  in  speed  to 
engagement  rate  will  wake  me  up  as 
quickly  as  a  'Big  Ben'  would. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  I'm  here.  It's  a  place 
where  we  can  fill  a  real  need.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  but  one  goes  to 
sleep  as  easily  and  as  comfortably  as  if 
they  were  safe  at  home.  The  simple  faith 
of  quiet  Sunday  School  afternoons  in  the 
country  wraps  us  'round  like  a  garment. 
We  are  the  clay  in  the  Potter's  hand  and 
whatever  does  happen  must  be  at  His  will 
and  therefore  must  be  best.  God  bless  the 
mothers  who  build  such  foundations  for 
their  children's  faith  to  rest  on  if  the  hour 
of  trial  does  come." 

"Well,  quite  a  few  things  have  hap- 
pened lately.  Was  in  a  harbor  oiling  up 
(filling  fuel  tank),  had  an  acciaent  and 
had  to  transfer  patient  from  Hardy  to 
hospital  boat,  then  to  dock,  then  into 
ambulance  and  they  drove  us  nine  miles 
to  hospital  in  about  ten  minutes.  Seas 
were  high,  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  so 
transferring  at  sea  was  no  joke.  Turned 
patient  in  to  hospital  O.K.,  then  had  tea 
with  the  surgeon  and  two  nurses.     Cosy 


Nursing  Sister  Lulu  Calvert  and  Alfred  Calvert, 
who  was  killed  in  action  during  the  drive  in  Aug- 
ust. He  was  with  the  153rd  Wellington  Battalion. 
Nurse  Calvert,  who  was  formerly  an  Ontario 
school  teacher,  is  in  the  Military  Hospital  at 
Woking,  Surrey,  England.  Their  home  wag  at 
Moffat,    Ontario. 


At  the  left,  Harvey  Elliott:  at  the  right,  Tom 
Howard,  both  of  Campbellville,  Ont.  Pte.  Elliott 
enlisted  with  the  164th  (Halton  and  Dufferin) 
Battalion,  leaving  home  just  prior  to  his  twentieth 
birthday.  He  was  killed  on  the  night  of  the  day 
he  went  up  to  the  firing  line.  Pte.  Howard,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  same  battalion,  is  still  in 
France  with   the  Canadian   Machine   Gun   Division. 


room  with  coal  fire,  easy  chairs,  straw- 
berry jam  and  toast,  grand  tea  too — all  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My  but  it 
was  jolly  fine  and  snug.  Just  when  I  was 
feeling  a  bit  rested  the  ambulance  drivers 
found  me  and  said  we  would  have  to  start 
back  right  away. 

"It  was  raining  saw  logs.  We  had  a 
splendid  Cadillac  ambulance  and  roared 
along  through  the  night  down  a  long, 
steep,  twisty  hill  facing  the  sea  and  the 
howling  fury  of  an  'open  Atlantic  gale.' 
How  the  wind  tore  at  the  sides  of  the  car 
and  the  rain  beat  on  the  windshield  like 
bullets.  'Tank,'  the  fox-terrier  pet  of  one 
of  the  orderlies,  sat  on  his  and  my  knees 
alternately  and  watched  the  trees  reel  by. 
He  was  a  'grand  night  dog,'  the  chap  ex- 
plained and  'could  spot  anything  on  the 
road  long  before  the  driver  could.'  He 
barked  twice  so  the  driver  sounded  the 
horn  but  I  guess  the  wind  blew  all  the 
sound  back.  The  road  was  clear  all  the 
way.  Once  a  sentry  held  us  up  but  we 
didn't  stop,  merely  flashed  on  the  Red 
Cross  in  front  of  the  top. 

"Down  on  the  pier  the  wind  and  rain 
were  even  worse  if  possible.  One  of  the 
signal  men  and  I  had  to  carry  the 
stretcher  and  blankets  down  onto  the  boat, 
as  the  storm  was  so  bad  none  of  the  crew 
could  leave.  Got  on  the  boat  by  clinging 
to  a  chain  railing  of  the  dock  until  the  boat 
came  up  on  a  wave,  then  1  let  go,  dropped 
onto  the  deck  and  was  caught  by  a  sailor, 
all  fine.  Went  down  below  where  there 
was  a  tiny  coal  stove  glowing.  The  boat 
cast  off  and  wallowed  through  the  seas 
out  toward  the  Hardy.  I  sat  on  a  wobbly 
bench  and  admired  the  coal  fire  and  the 
single  candle  lantern  that  helped  to  make 
the  shadows.  Everyone  had  been  awfully 
kind.  They  had  given  me  tea  at  the 
hospital  and  one  of  the  signalmen  from 
Continued  on  page  33 


The  Revolt  of  Tildy  Mears 

"Jim,"  I  Says,  "I  Haven't  Been  Away  From  This  Place  One  Day  in  Twenty  Years. 
If  I  don't  Have  Some  Change,  Something's  Going  to  Snap — and  I  Guess  It'll  be  Me." 

By  Elizabeth  Jordan 


EVERY  seat  in  the  primitive  town 
hall  was  occupied,  and  a  somber 
frieze  of  Dakota  plainsmen  and 
their  sad-faced  wives  decorated  the  rough, 
unpainted  sides  of  the  building.  On  boxes 
in  the  narrow  aisles,  between  long  rows 
of  pine  boards  on  which  were  seated  the 
early  arrivals,  late-comers  squatted  dis- 
contentedly, among  them  a  dozen  women 
carrying  fretful  babies,  to  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  they  addressed  a  comforting 
murmur,  as  they  swung  them,  cradle- 
fashion,  in  their  tired  arms. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  had  not 
yet  begun,  but  almost  every  eye  in  the  big, 
silent,  patient  assemblage  was  fixed  on 
the  woman,  short  and  stout,  with  snow- 
white  hair,  and  a  young  and  vivid  face, 
who  had  just  taken  her  place  on  the  plat- 
form, escorted  by  a  self-conscious  official 
of  the  little  town.  Every  one  in  that 
gathering  had  heard  of  Dr.  Anna  How- 
land  ;  few  had  yet  heard  her  speak,  but 
all  knew  what  she  represented:  "new 
fancied  notions  about  women" — women's 
rights,  woman  suffrage,  feminism,  un- 
settling ideas  which  threatened  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  minds  accustomed  to  run  in 
well-worn  grooves.  Many  of  the  men  and 
women  in  her  audience  had  driven  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  miles  across  the  plains  to 
hear  her,  but  there  was  no  unanimity  in 
the  expressions  with  wnicn  they  studied 
her  now  as  she  sat  before  them.  In  the 
men's  regard  were  curiosity,  prejudice, 
good-humored  tolerance,  or  a  blend  of  all 
three.  The  women's  faces  held  a  differ- 
ent meaning:  pride,  affectionate  interest, 
admiration  tinged  with  hope. 

At  a  melodeon  on  the  left  of  the  plat- 
form a  pale  local  belle,  who  had  volun- 
teered her  services,  awaited  the  signal  to 
play  the  opening  chords  of  the  song  that 
was  to  precede  the  speaker's  address.  In 
brackets,  high  on  the  rough  walls,  a  few 
kerosene  lamps  vaguely  illumined  the 
scene;  while  from  the  open  night  outside 
came  the  voices  of  cowboys,  noisily  greet- 
ing late  arrivals. 

The  musician  received  her  signal — a 
nod  from  the  chairman  of  the  evening — 
and  the  next  moment  the  voices  of  a  re- 
lieved and  relaxed  audience  were  heartily 
swelling  the  National  Anthem.  As  the 
men  and  women  before  her  sang  on.  Dr. 
Howland  watched  them,  the  gaze  of  the 
brilliant  dark  eyes  under  her  straight 
black  brows,  keen  and  intent. 

Sitting  near  her  on  the  platform,  I 
studied  both  her  and  her  audience.  The 
Far  West  and  its  people  were  new  to  me; 
so  was  this  great  leader  of  the  woman's 
cause.  But  it  behooved  me  to  know  her 
and  to  know  her  well,  for  I  had  accom- 
panied her  on  this  Western  campaign  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  writing  a  book  on  her 
life  and  work,  to  be  published  serially  in 
the  magazine  of  which  I  had  recently  been 
appointed  assistant  editor.  During  our 
long  railroad  journevs  and  drives  over 
hills  and  plains  she  had  talked  to  me  of 
the  past.  Now,  I  knew,  I  was  to  see  her 
a?fun  perform  the  miracle  at  which  I  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  marvel — the  transforma- 
tion of  hundreds  of  indifferent  or  merelv 
casually  interested  persons  into  a  mass  of 


shouting  enthusiasts,  ready  to  enlist  under 
her  yellow  banner  and  follow  wherever 
she  led.  To-night,  as  she  rose  and  for  a 
moment  stood  silent  before  her  audience, 
I  could  see  her,  as  usual,  gathering  them 
up,  drawing  them  to  her  by  sheer  force  of 
magnetism,  before  she  spoke  a  word. 

"My  friends,"  she  began,  in  the  beauti- 
ful voice  whose  vibrating  contralto  notes 
reached  every  person  in  the  great  hall, 
"last  Monday,  at  Medora,  I  was  asked,  by 
a  missionary  who  is  going  to  India,  to  send 
a  message  to  the  women  of  that  land.  I 
said  to  him,  'Tell  them  the  world  was  made 
for  women,  too.'  To-night  I  am  here  to 
give  you  the  same  message.  The  world  is 
women's,  too.  The  West  is  women's,  too. 
You  have  helped  to  make  it,  you  splendid, 
pioneer  women,  who  have  borne,  with  your 
husbands,  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  long 
working  days.  You  have  held  down  your 
claims  through  the  endless  months  of 
Western  winters,  while  your  men  were 
away;  you  have  toiled  with  them  in  the 
fields;  you  have  endured  with  them  the 
tragedies  of  cyclones,  of  droughts,  of 
sickness,  of  starvation.  If  woman's 
work  is  in  the  home  alone,  as  our 
opponents  say  it  is,  you  have  been  most 
unwomanly.  For  you  have  remained  in 
the  home  only  long  enough  to  bear  your 
children,  to  care  for  them,  to  feed  them 
and  your  husbands.  The  rest  of  the  time 
you  have  done  a  man's  work  in  the  West. 
The  toil  has  been  yours  as  well  as  man's; 
the  reward  of  such  toil  should  be  shared 
by  you.  The  West  is  yours,  too.  Now  it 
holds  work  for  you  even  greater  than  you 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  I  am  here  to  beg 
you  to  begin  that  work." 

The  address  went  on.  In  the  dim  light 
of  the  scattered  lamps  I  could  see  the  audi- 
ence leaning  forward,  intent,  fascinated. 
Even  among  the  men,  easy  tolerance  was 
giving  place  to  eager  response;  on  row 
after  row  of  the  rough  benches  the  specta- 
tors were  already  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
speaker,  to  be  molded,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  into  the  form  she  chose  to  give  them. 
My  eyes  momentarily  touched,  then 
fastened  intently  on  a  face  in  the  third 
row  on  the  left.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
woman — a  little,  middle-aged  woman  of 
the  primitive  Western  type — her  graying 
hair  combed  straight  back  from  a  high, 
narrow  forehead,  her  thin  lips  slightly 
parted,  the  flat  chest  under  her  gingham 
dress  rising  and  falling  with  emotion. 
But  my  interest  was  held  by  her  eyes — 
brown  eyes,  blazing  eyes,  almost  the  eyes 
of  a  fanatic.  Unswervingly  they  rested 
on  the  speaker's  face,  while  the  strained 
attention,  the  parted  lins.  the  attitude  of 
the  woman's  quivering  little  body  betrayed 
almost  uncontrollable  excitement.  At 
that  instant  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  her  spring  to  her  feet  and 
shout,  "Alleluia!" 

A  moment  later  I  realized  that  Dr. 
Howland  had  seen  her,  too;  that  she  was, 
indeed  intensely  consciousof  her,  and  was 
directing  many  of  her  best  points  to  this 
absorbed  listener.  Here  was  the  nerfect 
tvpe  she  was  describing  to  her  audience — 
the  true  woman  pioneer,  •  who  not  only 
worked  and  prayed,  but  who  read,   and 


thought,  and  aspired.  The  men  and. 
women  under  the  flickering  lights  were 
by  this  time  as  responsive  to  the  speaker's 
words  as  a  child  to  its  mothef's  voice. 
They  laughed,  they  wept,  they  nodded, 
they  sighed.  When  the  usual  collection 
was  taken  up,  they  showed  true  Western 
generosity,  and,  when  the  lecture  was 
over,  they  crowded  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  the  woman  leader,  and  to  ex- 
haust their  limited  vocabulary  in  shy  trib- 
utes to  her  eloquence.  Far  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  wide  circle  that  had  formed 
around  her,  I  saw  the  little  woman  with 
the  blazing  eyes,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
force  her  way  toward  us  through  the 
crowd.  Dr.  Howland  observed  her  at  the 
same  time,  and  motioned  to  me. 

"Will  you  ask  her  to  wait,  Miss  Iver- 
son?"  she  asked.  "I  would  like  to  talk 
to  her  before  she  slips  away."  And  she 
added,  with  her  characteristic  twinkle, 
"That  woman  would  make  a  perfect  'Ex- 
hibit A'  for  my  lecture." 

I  skirted  the  throng,  and  touched  the 
arm  of  the  little  woman  just  as  she  had 
given  up  hope  of  reaching  the  speaker, 
and  was  moving  toward  the  door.  She 
started  and  stared  at  me,  almost  as  if  the 
touch  of  my  fingers  had  awakened  her 
from  a  dream. 

"Dr.  Howland  asks  if  you  will  wait  a 
few  moments,  till  the  others  leave,"  I  said 
gently.    "She  is  anxious  to  meet  you." 

The  brown-eyed  woman  drew  in  a  deep 
breath. 

"That's  whut  I  want,"  she  exclaimed, 
ecstatically,  "but  it  looked  like  I  couldn't 
git  near  her." 

We  sat  down  on  an  empty  bench  half 
way  down  the  hall  and  watched  the  human 
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For  a  moment  she  sat  silent,  brooding.  "It's  a 
terrible  thing  to  say,  aint  it  ?"  she  almost  whis- 
pered. "It's  a  terrible  thing  to  feel.  I  can't  bear 
to  see  him  come  into  the  room.  I  can't  bear  the 
way  he  eats  or  the  way  he  smokes  or  the  way  he 
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stream  flow  toward  and  enguif  the  lec- 
turer. "Aint  she  jest  wonderful?" 
breathed  my  companion.  "She  knows  us 
women  better'n  we  know  ourselves.  She 
knows  all  we  done  an'  how  we  feel  about 
it.  I  felt  like  she  was  tellin'  them  people  all 
my  secrets,  but  I  didn't  mind."  She  hesi- 
tated, then  added  dreamily,  "It's  high  time 
men  was  told  whut  their  women  are 
thinkin'  an'  can't  say  fer  themselves." 

In  the  excited  group  around  the  speaker 
a  baby,  held  high  in  its  mother's  arms  to 
avoid  being  injured  in  the  crush,  shrieked 
out  a  sudden  protest.  My  new  acquaint- 
ance regarded  it  with  sympathetic  eyes. 

"I've  raised  six  of  'em,"  sne  told  me. 
"My  oldest  is  a  girl  nineteen.  My  young- 
est is  a  boy  of  twelve.  My  big  girl  she's 
lookin'  after  the  house  an'  the  family 
while  I'm  gone.  I  druv  sixty  miles  'cross 
the  plains  to  hear  Dr.  How'and.  It  took 
me  two  days,  an'  it's  jest  about  wore  out 
my  horse — but  this  is  worth  it.  I  aint 
had  sech  a  night  sence  I  was  a  girl." 

She  looked  at  me,  her  brown  eyes  light- 
ing up  again  with  their  queer,  excited 
fires. 

"My  Jim  he  'most  fell  dead  when  I  told 
him  I  was  comin',"  she  went  on.  "But  I 
says  to  him,  'I  aint  been  away  from  this 
place  one  minute  in  twenty  years,'  I  says. 
'Now  I  guess  you  folks  can  git  'long  with- 
out me  fer  a  few  days.  For,  Jim,'  I  says, 
'ef  I  don't  git  away,  ef  I  don't  go  some- 
where an'  have  some  change,  somethin's 
goin'  to  snap,  an'  I  guess  it'll  be  me!" 

"You  mean,"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise, 
"that  you've  never  left  your  ranch  in 
twenty  years?"     She  nodded. 

"Not  once,"  she  corroborated.  "Not  fer 
a  minute.  You  know  whut  the  summers 
are — work,  work  from  daylight  to  dark, 
an'  in  the  winters  I  had  t'  hoi'  down  the 
claim  while  Jim  he  went  to  the  city  an' 
worked.  Sometimes  he'd  only  git  home 
once  or  twice  the  hull  winter.  Then  when 
we  begin  to  git  on,  seemed  like  'twas 
harder  than  ever.  Jim  he  kept  addin' 
more  land  an'  more  stock  to  whut  we  had, 
an'  there  was  more  hands  to  be  waited  on, 
an'  the  babies  come  pretty  fast.  Latelv 
Jim  he's  gone  to  Chicago  every  year  to  sell 
his  cattle,  but  I  aint  bin  able  to  git  away 
till  now." 

During   her    eager    talk — a    talk    that 


sets    down    or    the    way   he    gits    up   or   the    way    he 

breathes.     He  does  'em  all  jest  like  he  always  has. 

They   aint    nothin'    wrong    with    'em.      But    I    can't 

bear   'em    no   more." 


gushed  forth  like  a  long  repressed  stream 
finding  a  sudden  outlet — she  had  been 
leaning  toward  me  with  her  arm  on  the 
back  of  the  bench  and  her  shining  eyes  on 
mine.  Now,  as  if  remembering  her  "com- 
pany manners"  she  sat  back  stiffly,  folded 
her  work-roughened  hands  primly  in  her 
lap,  and  sighed  with  supreme  content. 

"My,"  she  whispered  happily,  "I  feel 
like  I  was  in  a  diff'rent  world.  It  don't 
seem  possible  that  only  sixty  miles  out  on 
the  plains  that  ranch  is  right  there,  an' 
everything  is  goin'  on  without  me.  An' 
here  I  be,  hearin'  the  music,  an'  all  the 
folks  singin'  together,  an'  that  wonderful 
woman  talkin'  like  she  did !  I  feel" — she 
hesitated  for  a  comparison,  and  then  went 
on,  with  the  laugh  of  a  happy  girl — "I 
feel  like  I  was  up  in  a  balloon  an'  on  my 
way  to  heaven!" 

I  forgot  the  heat  of  the  crowded  hall,  the 
smell  of  the  smoking  lamps,  the  shuffle 
of  hobnailed  shoes  on  the  pine  floors,  the 
wails  of  fretful  babies.  I  almost  felt  that 
I,  too,  was  floating  off  with  this  ecstatic 
stranger  in  the  balloon  of  her  imagination. 

"I  see,"  I  murmured.  "You're  tired  of 
drudgery.  You  haven't  played  enough, 
in  all  these  years." 

She  swung  round  again  until  she  faced 
me,  her  sallow  cheeks  flushed,  her  eager, 
brilliant  eyes  on  mine. 

"I  aint  played  none  at  all,"  she  said. 
"I  dunno  what  play  is.  An'  work  aint  the 
only  thing  I'm  tii-ed  of.  I'm  tired  of 
everything.  I'm  tired  of  everything — ex- 
cept this." 

Her  voice  lingered  on  the  last  two 
words.  Her  eyes  left  my  face  for  an  in- 
stant and  followed  the  lecturer,  of  whose 
white  head  we  obtained  a  glimpse  from 
time  to  time  as  the  crowd  opened  around 
her.  Still  gazing  toward  her,  but  now  as 
if  unseeingly,  the  plainswoman  went  on, 
her  voice  dropping  to  a  lower,  more  con- 
fidential note. 

"I'm  sick  of  everything,"  she  repeated. 
"Most  of  all,  I'm  sick  of  the  plains  and  the 
sky — stretching  on  and  on  and  on  and  on, 
like  they  do,  as  if  they  was  no  end  to  'em. 
Sometimes  when  I'm  alone  I  stand  at  my 
door  an'  look  at  'em,  shake  my  fists  an' 
shriek.  I  begun  to  think  they  wasn't 
anything  but  them  nowhere.  It  seemed 
's  if  the  little  town  back  East  where  I 
come  from  was  jest  a  place  I  dreamed  of 
— it  couldn't  really  be.  Nothin'  could  be, 
'cept  those  plains,  an'  the  cattle,  an'  the 
sky.    Then,  this  spring — " 

She  turned  again  to  face  me. 

"I  dunno  why  I'm  tellin'  you  all  this," 
she  broke  off  suddenly.  "Guess  it's  because 
I  aint  had  no  one  to  talk  to,  confidential, 
fer  so  long,  an'  you  look  like  you  under- 
stand." 

"I  do  understand,"  I  told  her. 

ct^  nodded. 

"Well,  this  spring,"  she  went  on.  "I  be- 
gun to  hate  everything:,  same  as  I  hated 
the  plains.  I  couldn't  exactly  hate  my 
children:  hut  it  seemed  to  me  they  never 
did  nothin'  right,  an'  I  jest  had  to  keep 
tellin'  myself  they  was  mine,  an'  they  was 
younsr  an'  didn't  understand  how  they 
worried  me  by  things  they  done.  Then 
the  hands  drove  me  'most  crazy.  They 
was  one  man — why,  jes'  to  have  that 
man  pass  the  door  made  me  feel  sick,  an' 
yet  I  hadn't  nothin'  aeain'  "him,  really. 
An'  finally,  last  of  all,  Jim — even  Jim — " 

Her  voice  broke.  Sudden  tears  filled 
her  eves,  quenchins:  for  the  moment  the 
sparks  that  burned  there. 

"Jim's  a  good  man,"  she  continued, 
steadily,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "He's 
a  good,  hard-workin'  man.  He's  good  to 
me,  in  his  way,  an'  he's  good  to  the  chil- 
dren. But,  of  course,  he  aint  got  much 
time  for  us.    He  never  was  a  talker.    He's 


a  worker,  Jim  is,  an'  when  night  comes 
he's  so  tired  he  falls  asleep  over  the  fire. 
But  everything  he  done  always  seemed 
pretty  near  right  to  me — till  this  spring." 

Her  voice  flattened  and  died  on  the  last 
three  words.  For  a  moment  she  sat  silent, 
brooding,  a  strange,  puzzled  look  in  her 
brown  eyes.  The  crowd  around  Dr.  How- 
land  was  thinning  out,  and  people  were 
leaving  the  hall.  We  could  easily  have 
reached  her  now,  but  I  sat  still,  afraid  to 
dam  the  verbal  freshet  that  was  following 
so  many  frozen  winters. 

"This  spring,"  she  went  on  at  last,  "it 
jest  seems  like  I  can't  bear  to  have  even 
Jim  around."  She  checked  herself,  and 
touched  my  arm  timidly,  almost  apol- 
ogetically. "It's  a  terrible  thing  to  say, 
aint  it?"  she  almost  whispered,  and 
added  slowly,  "it's  a  terrible  thing  to  feel. 
I  can't  bear  to  see  him  come  into  the 
room.  I  can't  bear  the  way  he  eats,  or  the 
way  he  smokes,  or  the  way  he  sets  down, 
or  the  way  he  gits  up,  or  the  way  he 
breathes.  He  does  'em  all  jest  like  he 
always  has.  They  aint  nothin'  wrong 
with  'em.  But  I  can't  bear  'em  no  more." 
She  beat  her  hands  together  softly,  with 
a  queer,  frantic  gesture.  Her  voice  took 
on  a  note  of  rising  excitement.  "I  can't," 
she  gasped.     "I  can't,  /  can't!" 

I  rose. 

"Come,"  I  said  cheerfully.  "Dr.  How- 
land  is  free  now.  I  want  you  to  talk  to 
her.  She  can  help  you.  She's  a  very  wise 
woman,  and  she  can  help  you." 

A  momentary  flicker  of  something  I 
did  not  recognize  shone  in  my  companion's 
eyes.  Was  it  doubt,  or  pity,  or  contempt, 
or  all  three? 

"She  aint  a  married  woman,  is  she?" 
she  asked  quietly,  as  she  rose  and  walked 
down  the  aisle  by  my  side. 

I  laughed. 

"No,"  I  conceded,  "she  isn't,  and  neither 
am  I.  But  you  know  even  the  Bible  admits 
that  of  ten  virgins  five  were  wise!" 

Her  face,  somber  now,  showed  no  re- 
flection of  my  amusement.  She  seemed 
to  be  considering  our  claims  to  wisdom, 
turning  over  in  her  mind  the  possibility 
of  help  from  either  of  us,  and  experiencing 
a  depressing  doubt. 

"Well,  you're  women,  anyway,"  she 
murmured  at  last,  a  pathetic  note  of  un- 
certainty lingering  in  her  voice. 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  name?"  I  asked, 
"so  that  I  may  introduce  you  properly 'to 
Dr.  Howland?" 

"Tildy  Mears,"  she  answered  promptly; 
then  added  with  stiff  formality,  "Mrs. 
James  Mears,  of  the  X.X.M.  Ranch." 

We  were  already  facing  Dr.  Howland, 
and  I  presented  Mrs.  Mears  without  fur- 
ther delay.  The  leader  met  her  with  the 
brilliant  smile,  the  close  hand-clasp,  the 
warm,  human  sympathy  which  rarely 
failed  to  thrill  the  man  or  woman  she  was 
greeting.  Under  her  influence  Mrs.  Mears 
expanded  like  a  thirsty  plant  in  a  gentle 
shower.  Within  five  minutes  the  two 
women  were  friends. 

"You're  at  the  hotel,  of  course,"  Dr. 
Howland  asked,  when  she  heard  of  the 
sixty-mile  drive  across  the  country.  "Then 
you  must  have  supper  with  Miss  Iverson 
and  me.  We  always  want  something  after 
these  long  evenings,  and  I  will  have  it  sent 
up  to  our  sitting-room,  so  that  we  can  have 
a  comfortable  talk." 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  grouped 
around  the  table  in  the  little  room,  and 
over  the  cold  meat,  canned  peaches,  lemon- 
ade and  biscuits  which  formed  our  colla- 
tion, Tildy  Mears  retold  her  story,  adding 
innumerable  details  and  intimate  touches 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  doctor's  inter- 
est. At  the  end  of  it  Dr.  Howland  sat  for 
Continued  on  page  28 


When  the  Stork  Arrives 

An  Authoritative  Statement  of  the  Care  Necessary  to  Ensure  Safety 

By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 


,  OR    every    triumph 

a    penalty    must   be 

paid,  and  the  birth 
of  a  human  soul  is  no 
exception.  The  curve  of 
human  life-force  sweeps 
steadily  and  overmaster- 
ingly  upward  until  the 
point  from  which  the 
new  life  is  to  be  given 
off  is  reached.  Then, 
after  a  period  of  com- 
parative balance,  it  be- 
gins slowly,  surely,  to 
fall.  It  is  only  natural 
that  a  woman  should 
look  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  her  highest  work 
and  triumph,  from  the 
race  point  of  view,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  disquiet, 
even  of  apprehension. 
Crises,  no  matter  how 
much  one  desires  and 
longs  for  their  after  re- 
sults, are  always  looked  forward  to  with 
a  kind  of  fearful  joy. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  that  which 
one  has  always  been  taught  to  regard  as 
the  supreme  physical  crisis  of  a  woman's 
life,  the  beginning  of  motherhood.  Part 
of  this  feeling  of  misgiving  and  apprehen- 
sion has  unquestionably  a  rational  basis  in 
fact.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  high  and  tri- 
umphant feat  as  the  bringing  into  the 
world  of  a  human  soul — a  process  toward 
which  literally  all  creation  moves — should 
occur  without  some  degree  of  strain, 
some  disturbance,  some  possibility  of  risk, 
both  to  the  new  life  and  the  older.  Here 
also,  however,  as  everywhere  else,  one's 
morbid  imaginings  and  inglorious  fears, 
given  an  inch,  have  taken  the  proverbial 
ell.  Because  a  certain  number  of  mothers 
die  during  or  just  following  childbirth, 
and  a  certain  number  of  children  lose 
their  lives  in  the  attempt  at  emergence 
into  the  sunlight,  we  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  woman  who  under- 
takes the  responsibility  of  maternity 
holds,  as  it  were,  her  life  in  her  hands  and 
that,  consequently,  the  birth-chamber,  a 
region  of  dread,  is  also  one  of  danger  and 
mortal  risk. 

But  when  one  comes  to  look  squarely  at 
the  facts  of  the  case,  surprisingly  little 
basis  is  found  for  this  melancholy  impres- 
sion, this  unconscious  dread  of  childbear- 
ing.  Even  at  the  worst,  during  the  time 
before  so-called  vital  statistics  first  began 
to  be  accurately  and  completely  kept, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  when  all  the 
handicaps  of  poverty  and  ignorance 
weighed  upon  at  least  eight  mothers  out 
of  ten,  when  there  was  an  almost  uni- 
versal lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  when  midwives 
were  meddlesome,  careless,  and  ignorant, 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  women  in 
the  thousand  died  during  childbirth  or  in 
direct  consequence  thereof.  At  least  half, 
if  not  two-thirds,  of  this  loss  of  life  was 
due,  not  to  childbirth  itself,  but  to  infec- 
tion with  the  germs  of  sepsis  and  decay, 
producing  the  well-known  and  dreaded 
"childbirth  fever"  or  puerperal  septi- 
cemia, earried  on  the  unclean  fingers  or 


instruments  of  the  midwife  or  the  physi- 
cian. 

THE   TRIUMPH   OF  CLEANLINESS 

Already  the  triumphs  of  antisepsis  and 
asepsis  have  produced  almost  a  revolu- 
tion in  this  field,  so  that  to-day  the  death- 
rate  among  women  from  childbirth  has 
been  reduced  to  about  ten  per  thousand  in 
the  whole  community,  one-third  of  whom 
are  still  attended  by  midwives.  Among 
those  attended  by  physicians  and  in 
hospitals,  the  death-rate  has  shrunk  to 
two  or  three  per  thousand.  In  other 
words,  strict  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  in 
the  birth-chamber  has  already  reduced 
the  consequences  of  "the  curse  of  Eve" 
nearly  seventy-five  per  cent.  As  the  stan- 
dard of  surgical  cleanliness  is  held  to  by 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  ignorant 
midwife  is  either  forced  up  to  the  same 
standard  or  gradually  civilized  out  of  ex- 
istence, the  penalty — not  of  "original  sin" 
but  of  dirty  fingers — will  be  still  further 
reduced  toward  the  vanishing  point. 

It  is  barely  sixty  years  since  Semmel- 
weiss  in  Austria,  and  our  own  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  Boston,  discovered  the 
filth-origin  and  infectious  nature  of  puer- 
peral fever,  and  barely  forty  years  since 
the  new-born  science  of  bacteriology  com- 
pleted the  conversion  of  a  slow-moving 
profession  to  the  new  standards  of  clean- 
liness. Hence  this  wiping  out  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  risks  of  maternity  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  work  its  way  into  our 
memories.  It  usually  takes  from  two  to 
four  centuries  for  that  interesting  process 
to  occur.  So  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  dis- 
count at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  whatever 
we  may  have  been  told  by  "wise  women," 
grandmothers,  and  village  oracle  gen- 
erally, about  the  awful  risks  of  child- 
birth. 

THE    NEED   OF   SKILL 

It  is  true  that  an  element  of  danger 
must  always  remain  associated  with  the 
employment  of  a  midwife,  no  matter  how 
cleanly  and  conscientious  she  may  be. 
The  process  of  birth  is  such  an  absolutely 
normal  episode,  that  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to   assume   that  two-thirds — even   three- 


fourths — of  all  cases  wil 
go  through  safely,  with 
little  more  than  what 
might  be  called  good 
nursing  attention  and 
care.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the 
process  is  at  best  a  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  one 
must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  margin  of  safety  is 
often  so  exquisitely  nar- 
row that  the  mere  devia- 
tion of  a  hair,  the  intru- 
sion, figuratively  speak- 
ing, of  a  single  grain  of 
dust,  may,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  a  flash,  turn  a 
smooth  and  successful 
progress  into  a  disaster. 
The  only  way  to  avert 
these  infrequent  disasters 
is  to  have  the  most  highly 
trained  intelligence  and 
most  expert  skill  in  con- 
stant and  watchful  attendance  upon  the 
patient  from  start  to  finish  of  the  process. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  such  complications 
can  be  averted  if  only  they  are  recognized 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
promptly  treated  with  the  highest  skill. 
Unfortunately,  it  requires  almost  as  high 
a  degree  of  experience  and  skill  to  detect 
these  dangerous  deviations  at  their  very 
beginning  as  it  does  to  rectify  them  after 
their  discovery.  Usually,  when  a  doctor 
is  called  in  by  a  midwife  to  this  small  per- 
centage of  bad  cases,  it  is  to  find  that  the 
mischief  has  been  going  on  for  hours,  or 
even  a  whole  day  or  night,  that  a  most 
difficult  situation  has  been  created,  and 
often  irreparable  damage  already  done. 

The  most  thoughtful  and  experienced 
physicians  are  beginning  more  and  more 
to  believe  that  wherever  the  density  of 
the  population  justifies  it,  obstetrics 
should  be  practised  as  a  specialty,  and 
only  by  those  who  devote  their  whole  time 
and  skill  to  it,  thus  never  coming  in  con- 
tact with  other  classes  of  cases  likely  to 
be  infectious.  These  specialists,  of  course, 
would  equip  themselves  with  every  mod- 
ern appliance  and  adopt  every  modern 
method.  If  one  is  content  with  an  eighty 
per  cent.,  or  four-to-one,  probability  of  a 
successful  issue,  then  the  midwife  will 
serve.  But  if  one  wants  to  reach  the 
lowest  possible  percentage  of  risk — so  low 
as  almost  to  approach  absolute  safety — 
the  expert  must  be  utilized. 

Another  baseless  dread  which  the  ex- 
pectant mother  of  to-day  may  sweep  from 
her  mind  is  the  belief  that,  on  account 
of  her  more  complex  organization  and  the 
greater  sensitiveness  of  her  nervous  sys- 
tem— due  to  civilized  life  and  conditions — 
she  is  likely  to  run  greater  risks,  and  to 
suffer  more  acutely  in  childbirth,  than  did 
her  ancestors  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  her 
savage  or  half-civilized  sister  of  to-day. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  baseless  de- 
lusion. Actual  mortality  in  childbirth 
has  been  reduced  nearly  seventy-five  per 
cent,  in  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  dis- 
covery of  antisepsis  and  asepsis.  Further- 
more, all  the  travelers'  tales  and  fairy 
stories,  so  glibly  related  and  firmly  be- 
Continued  on  page  22 
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For  Health  and  Nutrition 

Use  this  Famous  Flour  to  get  Best  Bread — Guaranteed 
to  give  Full  Satisfaction,  or  Money  Back 


Why  is  it  that  the  famous  Western  Canada  hard 
wheat  is  prized  the  world  over  for  making  good 
bread?  Because  it  is  rich  in  a  highly  nutritious 
substance  called  gluten.  This  gluten  has  such 
wonderful  elasticity,  or  power  of  expansion,  that 
it  imprisons  and  holds  the  little  bubbles  of  gas 
developed  by  the  yeast,  thus  enabling  bread  to  rise 
properly. 

Cream  of  the  West  Flour  is  made  from  the  best 
quality  of  this  famous  Western  hard  wheat — rich 
with  gluten.  That  is  why  bread  made  from  it  rises 
splendidly  and  gives  you  the  biggest  kind  of  loaves. 
When  using  white  flour  for  bread,  why  not  have 
the  big  loaves  of  highly  nourishing,  light,  flaky 
bread  you  can  always  get  with 

Cream  £  West  Flour 

Milled  according  to  Government  Standard 

Cream  of  the  West  "goes  farther"  than  other  flours.  Not 
only  does  it  make  good  bread  but  it  is  used  with  success  by 
housewives  for  all  kinds  of  baked  products.  All  shipments 
of  grain  are  tested  in  our  laboratory;  knowing  exactly  what 
the  wheat  contains,  we  can  always  keep  the  strength  and 
quality  of  Cream  of  the  West  uniform.  It  certainly  will 
pay  you  to  give  Cream  of  the  West  a  right  good  trial. 


Use  Campbell's 
Substitute  Flours 

The  law  requires  that,  when  wheat 
flour  is  used,  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 
substitutes  must  also  be  used.  Camp- 
bell's Corn,  Barley  and  Rye  flours  in 
combination  with  Cream  of  the  West 
flour  give  best  results  in  baking. 
Campbell's  substitute  flours  are  sold 
in  handiest  form — 3  Ms  and  7-lb.  bags 
at  your  grocer's. 


The  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  West  Toronto 
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Buy  Yourramily 

„-  a  Piano-. 
I  for  Christmas  \ 

A  piano  is  a  friend  that  is  ever 
ready  to  cheer  you  and  your 
family  in  dull  moments — creates 
new  interest  in  the  home — and 
helps  you  entertain  your  friends 
when  they  call.  It  is  a  gift  that 
will  be  remembered  for  years. 

Hie  World  Famous 

Cecilian    Piano 


is  quality  through  and  through.  It  is 
used  in  a  countless  number  of  homes 
in   all    parts   of   the   civilized   globe. 

Cecilian  Upright  Pianos  are  all  con- 
vertible into  self-players  at  your  con- 
venience, while  the  Cecilian  all-metal 
action  player-pianos  are  the  world's 
standard. 

It  is  not  an  expensive  matter  to  have 
one  in  your  home.  Write  to  us  for 
catalogue    and    terms. 


The 

Cecilian  Co.,  Ltd. 

247  Yonge  Street,     Toronto 


From  Shank  to  Tenderloin 

Since  We  Are  Cutting  Down  Our  Meat  Ration  it  is  all  the  More 
Important  to  Make  the  Best  of  Every  Pound  We  Have 

SINCE  we  are  cutting  down  our  meat  ration  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  every  particle  of  meat  we  do  have  be  cooked  so  as  to  get  the 
very  best  possible  from  it  in  both  flavor  and  nutriment.  So  far  as  the 
general  method  of  cooking  is  concerned,  meats  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — tender  meat  and  tough  meat.  It  is  not  hard  to  locate  the  tender 
cuts  in  the  carcass  ivhen  we  remember  that  the  muscles  least  exercised  will 
be  tender,  while  those  exercised  a  great  deal,  like  the  leg  and  neck,  will  be 
comparativly  tough,  specially  in  older  animals.  At  the  same  time  the 
much-exercised  muscles  will  have  drawn  a  great  deal  of  nutriment  from 
the  blood  and  may  therefore,  in  some  cases,  have  a  higher  food  value  than 
some  of  the  tender  cuts.  The  housekeeper's  problem  is  to  cook  these  tough 
cuts  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  tender  and  appetizing  in  flavor,  so 
that  the  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  every  bit  of  nutriment  they 
contain. 

Most  of  the  tender  cuts  are  adapted  to  roasting  or  broiling,  the  general 
principle  being  to  sear  the  surface  quickly  to  keep  the  juices  in  the  meat 
and  then  to  finish  the  cooking  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  a  high  temperature 
toughens  proteid  foods.  The  browning  by  the  dry  heat  in  roasting  or 
broiling  develops  a  high,  appetizing  flavor.  With  the  tough  cuts  it  is 
necessary  to  do  most  of  the  cooking  by  moist  heat  and  to  keep  the  liquid 
at  simmering  temperature  as  far  as  possible — even  the  very  tough  pieces 
may  be  made  tender  in  a  stew.  Moist  heat  or  cooking  in  water,  however, 
does  not  develop  the  flavor  of  meat  as  dry  heat  does,  so  in  the  recipes 
following,  it  is  frequently  recommended  that  the  meat-  be  browned  in  a 
little  hot  fat  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooking  in  making  brown  stews, 
braised  dishes,  etc. 


ROAST  BEEF,  PORK,  LAMB,  VEAL 
Wipe  the  meat,  put  it  in  the  roasting 
pan,  preferably  having  a  rack  in  the  pan 
to  keep  the  meat  from  touching  the  bot- 
tom. Dredge  the  meat  and  pan  with  flour. 
Place  in  a  hot  oven  that  the  surface  may 
be  seared  quickly  and  the  inner  juices  kept 
from  escaping.  After  the  flour  in  the  pan 
is  browned,  reduce  the  heat  and  baste 
with  fat  which  has  tried  out;  if  the  meat 
is  quite  lean  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
trimmings  of  fat  in  the  pan.  Baste  every 
ten  minutes.  When  the  meat  is  about  half 
done,  turn  it  over  and  dredge  with  flour, 
having  the  skin  side  up  for  the  final 
browning.  Leg  of  lamb  or  veal  may  have 
the  bone  removed  and  the  cavity  filled 
with  stuffing. 

A  roast  of  beef  weighing  five  pounds 
will  require  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
a  moderate  oven ;  a  leg  of  lamb  from  one 
and  a  quarter  to  one  and  three-quarters  of 
an  hour;  leg  of  veal  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  hours;  roast  pork  will  require 
from  three  to  four  hours. 

POT  ROAST 

A  cut  of  meat  which  would  be  tough 
if  cooked  in  the  oven  may  be  made  tender, 
with  all  the  rich  brown  flavor  of  oven- 
cooked  meat,  by  pot-roasting.  Dredge 
the  meat  well  with  flour,  and  sear  in  a 
little  fat  in  a  hot  frying-pan  or  in  the  pot 
in  which  it  is  to  be  cooked.  Place  a 
trivet  or  a  small  dish  under  the  meat  to 
keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  and  burning.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Pour  a  little  water  in  the  pot, 
cover  closely  and  keep  it  just  simmering. 
When  the  meat  is  done  thicken  the  liquid 
for  gravy. 

PAN-BROILED  STEAK  OR  CHOPS 
In  pan  broiling,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  "frying"  a  steak  or  chop,  the  main 
points  are  to  have  the  pan  hot  at  first  in 
otder  to  sear  the  surface  at  once  and  keep 
the  juices  in  the  meat,  then  to  cook  more 
slowly  so  as  not  to  toughen  it,  being  care- 
ful not  to  pierce  the  lean  part  with  a 
fork  at  any  time  during  the  cooking.  If 
the  meat  is  pierced  with  a  fork  not  only 
are  the  juices  lost,  but  the  juice  being  in 
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the  pan  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  meat 
nicely  browned. 

Heat  the  pan  very  hot,  grease  it  with 
a  piece  of  suet  from  the  meat,  put  in  the 
meat  and  turn  instantly,  using  a  pan-cake 
turner  or  the  fingers  if  there  is  a  bone 
to  serve  as  a  handle.  As  soon  as  the  other 
side  is  seared,  turn  again.  Move  the  pan 
to  where  the  heat  is  not  so  intense  and 
turn  less  frequently  for  the  rest  of  the 
cooking.  A  steak  one-inch  thick  broils 
rare  in  ten  minutes,  a  chop  in  fifteen 
minutes.  When  just  done  season  on  both 
sides  with  salt  and  pepper. 

BRAISED  BEEF 
This  is  really  a  pot  roast  done  on  a 
bed  of  vegetables  in  a  pan  in  the  oven 
with  a  little  water.  Have  three  pounds 
of  beef  from  the  lower  part  of  round  or 
face  or  rump.  Put  two  or  three  table- 
spoons of  dripping  in  a  pan.  Wipe  the 
meat,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
dredge  with  flour  and  brown  the  entire 
surface  in  the  dripping.  Place  in  a  deep 
granite  pan  or  covered  roasting-pan  and 
surround  with  onions,  turnip,  carrot  and 
potatoes  cut  in  pieces  for  serving.  Add 
about  three  cups  boiling  water,  sprinkle 
the  vegetables  with  salt,  cover  closely  and 
bake  about  four  honrs  in  a  very  slow  oven, 
basting  every  half  hour  and  turning  after 
the  second  hour.  The  slow  cooking  with 
moist  heat  will  make  even  very  tough 
meat  tender. 

BEEF   STEW 

Meat  and  vegetables  may  be  simmered 
together  until  done,  the  liquid  thickened 
with  flour  just  before  serving.  More 
flavor  is  developed,  however,  if  the  meat 
is  browned  in  fat  before  adding  to  the 
liquid. 

To  make  a  "Brown  Stew,"  cut  the  meat 
into  pieces  about  half  large  enough  for  an 
individual  serving,  dredge  with  flour  and 
brown  in  a  little  hot  fat  in  a  frying-pan. 
Remove  the  meat  to  a  stew-pan  or  top  of 
the  double  boiler.  Add  a  little  more  fat 
to  the  pan,  cut  up  the  onion  in  this  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  onion 
is  a  clear  yellow.  Cut  up  other  vege- 
tables, celery,  carrot  and  turnip  and  add 
these    with    onion,    drained    of   the   fat, 
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to  the  meat.  If  potatoes  are  to  be  used, 
they  should  be  added  thirty-five  or  forty 
minutes  before  serving.  To  the  fat  in 
the  pan  add  the  flour  for  thickening,  al- 
lowing; two  tablespoons  of  flour  to  each 
cup  of  water  to  be  used  in  the  stew,  and 
allowing  one  cup  of  water  to  each  pound 
of  meat.  Blend  the  flour  with  the  fat 
over  the  fire  and  when  frothing  add  the 
water,  stirring  constantly  until  well 
thickened.  Pour  the  thickened  gravy 
over  the  meat  and  vegetables  and  sim- 
mer in  a  double  boiler,  fireless  cooker  or 
covered  crock  in  the  oven. 

SPANISH  STEAK 
Take  a  piece  of  round  steak,  three  in- 
ches thick.  Sprinkle  both  sides  with  salt, 
pepper,  chopped  onion  and  flour.  Pound 
the  mixture  thorouehly  into  the  steak. 
Put  into  a  hot  kettle  or  iron  frving-pan 
with  just  enough  fat  to  keep  the  meat 
from  sticking.  Sear  quickly  on  both  sides. 
Add  enough  boiling  water  to  almost  cover 
the  meat.  Simmer  slowly  three  or  four 
hours.  Serve  with  the  gravy  poured 
over  it.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  more 
flour  if  necessary. 

MOCK  DUCK 

Have  a  rectangular  piece  of  round 
steak.  Spread  a  well-seasoned  stuffing 
over,  roll  like  a  jelly-roll  and  bind  with 
a  cord.  Sear  in  a  hot  pan,  add  a  little 
water  or  tomato  juice  and  cook  in  a 
covered  dish  in  the  oven.  When  done, 
thicken  the  sauce  with  a  little  flour,  re- 
move the  cord  and  serve  hot  with  the 
sauce  or  sliced  cold. 

BEEF    LOAF 

Two  pounds  lean  beef  cut  from  round, 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one-half  lemon, 
one  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley, 
one  egg,  one  small  onion,  grated,  two 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  few  gratings 
nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-quarter 
teaspoon  pepper.  Chop  meat  fine  and 
add  remaining  ingredients  in  order  given. 
Shape  in  roll  or  mound,  place  on  drip- 
ping pan.  Bake  about  thirty  minutes, 
basting  every  five  minutes  with  one- 
quarter  cup  sweet  dripping  melted  in  one 
cup  of  water.     Serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

PRESSED  BEEF  FLANK 

Remove  the  superfluous  fat  and  roll  a 
flank  of  beef.  Put  in  a  kettle,  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  add  one  tablespoon 
salt,  and  a  few  pieces  of  celery,  onion  or 
bayleaf.  Cook  a  few  bones  with  the 
meat,  or  when  nearly  done  add  a  little 
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Five  out  of  Seven 

American  Housewives 

now  use  what  are  known  as  combination  or  double* 
acting  baking  powders.  This  style  of  baking  powder 
has  two  actions.  It  acts  first  when  cold  water  or  milk 
is  added  in  the  mixing  bowl.  Its  second  action  requires 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  This  strong,  double  leavening 
power  is  what  is  needed  for  the  heavy  war  flours  and 
wheat  flour  substitutes. 

EGG-0 

Baking  Powder 

is    a  pure,  strong,  double-acting    baking    powder    that 
Canadian  housewives  are  finding  just  right  for  war-time 
baking.    It  bakes  light,  easily-digest- 
ed, deliciously  flavored   bread,   cakes 
and  tea  biscuits. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with 
your  baking,  try  Egg-O  instead  of  the 
ordinary  baking  powders.  You'll  be 
delighted  with  the  results. 

Egg-0  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 


VICTORY   BONDS 

An  Investment  Recommended 
By  Every  Bank  In  Canada 

The  only  real  difference  between  twenty  $5 
Government  bills  and  a  $100  Victory  Bond  is,  that 
the  Victory  Bond  pays  5J^%  interest  The  security  is 
exactly  the  same.  Behind  both  bills  and  bond  are  the 
total  resources  of  the  Dominion. 

Leaving  all  sentiment  aside,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  more  desirable  investment  than  tbe  new 
Victory  Bonds. 

TH€  M€RCHANT5  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.     OF     CANADA  Established  1864. 

with  its  102  Branches  in  Ontario,  32  Blanches  in  Ouebec,  19  Branches  in  Manitoba, 
21  Branches  in  Saskatchewan,  bi  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  8  Branches  in  British 
Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  tifectively. 

WRITE    OR    CALL    AT    NEAREST    BRANCH. 
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EWCOMBE 
PIANOS 


Music  is  a  Necessity 
in  the  Home 

There  is  no  other  factor  of  influence 
which  so  happily  brings  together  the 
various  members  of  a  household,  pro- 
moting harmony  and  good  feeling,  as 
does  the  music  which  is  made  possible 
by  the  possession  of  a  good  piano. 
If  there  is  no  one  in  your  home  who 
plays,  there  is  the  Newcombe  Player- 
Piano,  which  anyone  can  play  without 
study  and  with  delightful  effect. 
Nearly  half  a  century  experience  in 
making  high-grade  Pianos  places  the 
Newcombe  Piano  and  the  Newcombe 
Player-Piano  in  the  first  rank  for 
beauty  and  purity  of  tone,  for  long  life, 
for  fine  appearance,  and  for  real  value. 
Buy     your     family     a     "Newcombe" 

Piano   for   Christmas. 

The     Prices     and    Terms     are    easy. 

Write   us    for    all    particulars. 

Newcombe  Piano  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Warerooms: 
359  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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SHIRT 
For  Your   Husband 

"My  wife  always  buys 
me  Deacon  Shirts,"  said  a 
farmer  the  other  day. 
They  are  both  well  satis- 
fied. The  farmer  is  sure  of 
a  good  fit,  with  plenty  of  room 
for  arm  freedom.  The  wife  is 
proud  of  the  neat  appearance 
and  the  freedom  from  mending 
and  patching,  and  the  eternal 
sewing  on  of  buttons.  The  wear 
is  there. 

All  good  dealers  sell  Deacon 
Shirts. 

Deacon  Shirt  Company 
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MORE    MILK — BETTER    MILK. 

Thorough  tests  on  the  Govern, 
ment  Experimental  Farms  show 
that  cows  after  being  dehorned 
give  more  milk  and  better  milk. 
They  recommend  the  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER  as  the  most  humane 
and  efficient  instrument  for  the 
purpose.  Write  for  booklet. 
3.    H.    McKENNA.    219    Robert    St.,    Toronto. 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  7  days.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers, 
Brick,  Block,  Tile  Machines, 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,     Limited 

181    Spadina   Ave., 

Toronto 
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Location  of  cuts  of  lamb  and   mutton 

dissolved  gelatine.  Cook  slowly  until 
meat  is  in  threds;  there  should  be  very 
little  liquor  in  the  kettle  when  the  meat 
is  done.  Arrange  meat  in  a  deep  pan, 
pour  over  the  liquor,  cover  and  press  with 
a  heavy  weight.     Serve  cold  thinly  sliced. 

BOILED    CURED    HAM 

Soak  several  hours  or  over  night  in 
cold  water  to  cover.  Wash  thoroughly, 
trim  off  hard  skin  near  end  of  bone,  put 
in  a  kettle,  cover  with  cold  water,  heat 
to  boiling-point  and  cook  slowly  until 
tender.  (A  ham  weighing  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  pounds  will  require  four  to 
five   hours'  'cooking.)  Remove   kettle 

from  range  and  set  aside  that  ham  may 
partially  cool,  absorbing  part  of  the 
liquor.  Then  take  from  the  liquor,  re- 
move outside  skin,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  fine  cracker  crumbs  and  stick  with 
cloves.  Bake  one  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 
Serve  cold  thinly  sliced. 

KIDNEY  FRICASSEE 
Soak  and  pare  kidneys,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour  and 
fry  in  butter.  Add  a  little  boiling  water 
or  gravy.  Cook  five  minutes,  add  more 
salt  and  pepper  if  necessary  and  a  little 
lemon  juice  or  onion  juice  for  additional 
flavor.  Kidneys  must  be  cooked  a  short 
time  or  for  several  hours;  they  are  ten- 
der after  a  few  minutes'  cooking  but 
soon  toughen  and  require  hours  of  cook- 
ing to  make  them  tender  again. 

STUFFED  HEART 
Wash  a  calf's  heart,  remove  veins,  ar- 
teries and  clotted  blood.  Stuff,  using  a 
bread  crumb  stuffing  highly  seasoned 
with  sage.  Sew  un,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  roll  in  flour  and  brown  in  hot 
fat.  Place  in  a  small,  deep  baking-pan, 
half  cover  it  with  boiling  water,  cover 
closely  and  bake  slowly  two  hours,  bast- 
ing every  fifteen  minutes.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  more  water.  Remove 
heart  from  pan  and  thicken  the  liquor 
with  flour.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  pour  around  the  heart  before  serv- 
ing. 

BROWN     SOUP    STOCK 
To  about  three  pounds  of  soup   meat 
and  bone  use  a  quart  and  a  half  of  cold 
water.        Wipe   the   meat,    cut   the   lean 


meat  in  inch  cubes  and  brown  some  of 
it  in  a  little  dripping  or  the  fat  from  the 
marrow-bone.  Put  the  rest  of  the  meat 
with  the  bone  and  fat  in  the  soup  kettle, 
add  water  and  let  stand  for  thirty  min- 
utes. Place  on  the  back  of  the  range, 
add  browned  meat  and  heat  gradually  to 
boiling-point.  As  scum  rises  it  should  be 
removed.  Cover  and  cook  slowly  six 
hours,  keeping  below  boiling-point  during 
cooking.  Prepare  one-half  cup  each  of 
carrot,  turnip,  onion  and  celery  cut  in 
dice.  Add  these  to  the  meat  with  one- 
half  tablespoon  salt  and  other  seasonings 
if  desired.  Cook  one  and  one-half  hours, 
strain  and  cook  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  reheating  or  recooking  this  stock 
for  serving,  vegetables,  rice,  barley  o 
macaroni  may  be  added. 
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Continued  from  page  18 

lieved,  about  the  entire  safety  and  utter 
painlessness  of  parturition  in  savage 
women,  have  been  proved,  one  after  an- 
other, to  be  nothing  but  myths,  of  the 
numerous  group  which  cluster  arounc 
that  arrant  humbug  and  pure  creature  o: 
the  imagination,  the  "noble  savage." 

In  fact,  the  civilized  woman  of  to-day 
has  no  penalties  to  pay  for  her  civiliza 
tion,  and  has  actually  been  delivered  from 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  dangers  and 
two-thirds  of  the  suffering  through  the 
victories  of  modern  science.  While  wo- 
men who  are  frail  and  undeveloped 
sometimes  suffer  very  severely  in  child- 
birth, it  not  infrequently  happens,  even 
in  such  cases,  that  the  child  is  small  and 
slight  in  proportion,  which  renders  its 
birth  no  more  difficult  than  that  of  a 
healthy  child  of  a  healthy  mother — in  fact, 
to  some  of  the  most  sensitive  and  nervous 
of  women  childbirth  is  surprisingly  easy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  women  who  suf- 
fer most  severely  vn  childbirth,  and  are 
liable  to  the  worst  accidents,  are  the  hard- 
working, square-built,  iron-muscled  peas- 
ant women,  especially  those  who  have 
been  used  to  work  in  the  fields.  The  con- 
stant strain  upon  their  muscles  and  bones 
has  stiffened  and  bound  the  former  and 
solidified  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  nar- 
rowing and  thickening  the  pelvic  arch  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  labor  both  difficult 
and  dangerous. 

As  in  many  other  episodes  and  exper- 
iences, some  of  the  most  serious  risks  of 
maternity  depend  not  so  much  upon  the 
process  itself  as  upon  the  way  in  which 
its  after-effects  are  treated.  Childbear- 
ing,  taken  as  a  whole,  even  under  the  of- 
ten far  from  ideal  conditions  under  which 
it  is  now  carried  out,  is  a  normal,  health- 
ful process,  and  in  the  long  run  results 
in  greater  advantage  to  the  health  and 
vigor  t>f  the  mother  rather  than  in  handi- 
caps or  defects  of  any  sort.  But  just  be- 
cause it  is  so  normal  and  naturally  so 
safe  a  process,  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
treating  it  as  a  trivial  and  negligible  one. 
Just  because  some  leather-nerved  and 
low-witted  woman  can  go  through  a 
childbirth  and  be  back  at  work  the  next 
day,  or  even  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  and,  as  one  of  them  graphically  de- 
clared of  herself,  "no  more  mind  'avin'  a 
baby  than  doin'  a  hard  day's  washing'  " — 
the  impression  has  become  prevalent  that 
a  woman  is  justified  in  getting  up  and  re- 
suming her  duties  just  as  soon  as  she 
feels  able  or  inclined. 

AIDS  TO  NATURE 
By  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  a  considerable 
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As  a  matter  of 
what  do 
the  plan  ? 


you 


business, 
think  of 


You  are  a  farmer. 

Canada  is  a  farming  country. 


Canada   grows  more   food 
the  people  of  Canada  need. 


than 


To  prosper  she  must  sell  that  sur- 
plus food. 

Great  Britain  is  our  best  customer 
for  grain,  pork,  beef,  cheese  and 
other  farm  products. 

Every  practical  man  must  see  how  important 
it  is  to  hold  the  British  trade.  Canada  wants 
not  only  the  profit  on  this  trade,  she  wishes 
to  create  a  goodwill  in  Britain  towards  Can- 
adian products  and  thus  assure  our  export 
business  for  the  future. 

At  the  moment  Great  Britain  asks  for  credit, 
asks  Canada  to  sell  her  the  products  of  the 
farm,  "on  time."  To  hold  her  trade,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  this  credit. 

This  takes  capital — immense  capital.  For, 
Britain's  purchases  from  Canada  are  huge,  and 
these  purchases  must  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

In  these  times,  it  is  not  easy  even  for  a 
nation  as  wealthy  as  Canada  to  procure  money. 


Certainly,  no  other  country  can  lend  us  money. 
The  only  way  now  open  for  Canada  to  secure 
money  is  to  borrow  from  the  people  of  Canada. 

This  is  the  reason  for  selling  Victory  Bonds. 

Can  anyone  deny  the  sound  business  sense 
of  this  plan  of  protecting  our  valuable  market? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  lends 
what  better  security  could  he  get  for  his  money? 
Where  else  could  he  get  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  return  on  such  security?  Where  would 
he  find  an  investment  to  pay  interest  so  regu- 
larly and  with  so  little  trouble  to  the  lender? 
Certainly  Canadians  have  an  opportunity  to 
benefit  very  directly  from  this  borrowing  plan. 

And  the  money  Canada  borrows  is  spent 
entirely  in  Canada — a  very  large  part  of  it  for 
the  very  crops  the  farmer  has  to  sell. 

Therefore,  if  the  Victory  Loan  is  a  success, 
business  in  Canada  must  be  good,  the  nation 
must  prosper  and  so  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
vigorous   war  effort   in   France   and   Flanders. 


As  a  practical  man  you  must  approve 
the  Victory  Loan  plan. 


of 


Then  help  it  along.  Put  your  own  money 
into  Victory  Bonds;  urge  your  friends  to  buy; 
work  hard  among  your  loyal  neighbors  to  make 
the  Victory  Loan  1918  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess. 


Buy 
VICTORY   BONDS 


Issued   by   Canada's   Victory   Loan   Committee 

in  co-operation  with  the   Minister  of  Finance 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
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HE  A  'LIGHT 

Solves  the  Coal  Problem  for  you! 

You  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  dis- 
comfort or  hardship  for  lack  of  fuel. 

There  is  plenty  of  a  very  good  fuel  in  the  country 
if  it  can  be  utilized.  There  is  a  shortage  of  coal. 
There  is  no  mortage  of  coal  oil  (kerosene). 

The  //£RQ-/2^  Burner  for  stoves  and  furnaces  sup- 
plies the  means  of  utilizing  coal  oil  for  heating  and 
cooking.  By  a  simple  apparatus  common  coal  oil,  ob- 
tainable everywhere,  is  converted  into  a  gas  and  burned 
without  wicks,  smoke  or  the  unpleasant  odour  of  the 
ordinary  "oil  stove."  96' (  of  air  is  burned  with  4^<  of 
oil,  giving  a  smokeless  blue  flame  of  intense  heat. 

It  is  absolutely  safe.  It  cannot  explode. 

No  alteration  of  your  premises  is  required.  You  can 
install  it  yourself  in  any  ordinary  cooking  stove  or  fur- 
nace.   A  pair  of  pliers  is  the  only  tool  necessary. 

It  is  the  best  method  of  using  coal  oil  for  fuel  known. 

It  is  inexpensive,  durable,  economical,  a  comfort,  a 
necessity.  It  comes  to  you  at  the  opportune  moment 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

For  further  information  about  the  Y£RQ'/7^  Burner 

write 

Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Metal  Products,  Limited 

Walkerville,  Ontario 


This  Powerful 
Engine  only 

*  78.SO 


GILSON— "JOHNNY-  ON  -THE  -  SPOT 


A  BIG,  little  engine,  that  "Goes  Like  Sixty" 
■*"*-  at  every  light  and  medium  heavy  job  on  the  (ami. 
A  heavy  worker,  and  a  light  eater — dominating  in  Quality 
and  Service.  The  biggest  selling  engine  cf  any  size  in 
Canada — quantity  production  enables  Us  to  undersell  all 
competitors —  quality  considered. 

Do  not  buy  a  clieafy  engine — buy  a  good  one  at  a  quantity 
price.  All  sizes  at  proportionate  values.  Write  to~day 
for  free  catalogue  stating  what  size  engine  interests  you. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.  Ltd.  5515  York  St.,  Guelph,  Ont.   SS 
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majority    of    women,    particularly    those 
of   the  more   intelligent   and   highly   de- 
veloped types,  are  so  prostrated  by  the 
physical   strain   and   suffering  that  they 
are  perfectly  willing,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  lie  at  rest  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time    and    let    nature    do    all    the   heavy 
scene-shifting  which  is  necessary.     But  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that, 
no  matter  how  well  a  mother  feels  after 
this  really  tremendous  and  vital  exper 
ience,  there  are  actual  physical  changes 
which  must  take  place  in  her  body  befor< 
she   can   again   safely  assume  the  erec 
attitude.     It  is   literally  as  unsafe,  a% 
as  utterly  unpermissible,  for  a  woman  to 
stand — let  alone  move   about,  work  a 
lift    weights — short    of    ten    or    fifte 
days  after  her  accouchement,  as  it  wou, 
be  for  her  to  attempt  to  walk  on  a  brok 
leg  tvithin  the  same  period. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  thi 
mere  lack  of  proper  appreciation  of  this 
fact,  and  of  a  little  patience,  has  caused 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  disasters  which 
may  prove  a  handicap  to  woman  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Finally,  thanks  to  those  supremest 
boons,  chloroform  and  its  twin  sister, 
ether,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  in  humane 
and  competent  hands,  that  a  woman  in 
labor  should  suffer  agonizing  pain.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  her  to  inhale  so  much 
of  the  anesthetic  as  to  lose  consciousness; 
indeed,  it  is  better  both  for  herself  and 
the  child  that  she  should  not,  save  in  the 
last  supreme  moment.  It  is  best  to  in-  ! 
hale,  from  time  to  time,  just  enough  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  pain.  In  this  way 
she  can  be  kept  in  a  half-waking,  half- 
dreaming,  but  nearly  painless  state,  for  ; 
five  or  six  hours  without  inhaling  more 
chloroform  than  would  be  required  for  a 
single  thirty-minute  surgical  operation. 
Then,  at  the  last  crucial  moment,  she  can 
be  put  to  sleep  entirely,  and  wake  up  to 
find  it  all  over  and  see  the  light  shining 
on  her  baby's  face. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  saying  that 
she  will  be  free  from  discomfort.  She 
will  be  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fight 
that  she  is  making  for  the  continuance  of 
the  race.  She  will  be  fully  aware  of  the 
stress  and  the  strain  and  discomfort 
which  are  the  price  of  a  new  life;  but  if 
ether  be  skilfully  used,  all  these  sensa- 
tions will  be  so  vague  as  to  seem  half 
like  a  dream;  and  although  she  may  be 
aware  that  she  is  anything  but  comfort- 
able at  the  time,  when  it  is  all  over,  she 
will  find  that  she  has  comparatively  lit- 
tle memory  of  any  poignant  pain. 


"THE  SUPREME  BOONS" 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
beneficent  part  played  by  chloroform  and 
ether.  It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the 
extent  to  which  these  blessed  discoveries 
have  robbed  childbirth  of  its  terrors.  The 
general  idea  concerning  chloroform  and 
ether  is  that  they  merely  diminish  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  birth;  but  their 
beneficent  influence  goes  far  beyond  this. 
They  do  reduce  pain  by  at  least  two-thirds, 
and  almost  abolish  actual  agony;  this 
would  be  triumph  enough  if  their  value 
went  no  farther.  But  it  does.  Unlike 
most  nerve-deadeners  and  pain-killers, 
they  do  not  only  relieve  the  pain,  but  they 
diminish  the  danger,  and  that  in  several 
ways.  First  and  most  important,  when- 
ever circumstances  are  such  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  assist  nature  in  com- 
pleting the  process  of  birth,  chloroform 
and  ether  make  that  process  barely  one- 
third  as  dangerous  as  it  was  without  them. 
This  is  partly  because  the  physician  is  re- 
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lieved  of  any  urgent  necessity  for  haste, 
and  partly  because  all  the  tissues  of  the 
patient's  body  are  put  absolutely  at  rest, 
every  muscle  being  relaxed  excepting 
those  involuntary  ones  which  are  needed 
to  carry  on  the  process,  thus  suspending 
the  almost  convulsive  attempts  which 
nature  is  making  to  terminate  the  pro- 
cess at  no  matter  what  risk  or  hazard. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  distressing 
after-consequences  of  childbirth,  known 
as  lacerations,  are  far  less  common  in 
cases  in  which  chloroform  or  ether  has 
been  intelligently  used.  Altogether, 
these  two  anesthetics  have  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  atmosphere  of  the  maternity- 
room.  The  doctor  feels  that  with  them 
he  has  literally  the  whiphand  of  the  situa- 
tion. With  their  aid,  he  can  relieve  suf- 
fering when  it  occurs;  he  can  check  ex- 
cessive and  violent  action  on  the  part  of 
nature;  he  can  keep  the  patient  at  rest 
and  in  comfort  for  not  merely  hours  but 
days  at  a  stretch,  until  full  time  has  been 
allowed  for  the  gradual  changes  neces- 


sary to  make  birth  either  possible  or  safe. 
And  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
interfere  and  assist  nature,  he  can  do  so 
carefully,  unhurriedly,  and  safely. 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESS 
One  word  of  warning,  however,  must  be 
given.  While  chloroform  is  both  more 
pleasant  to  take  and  easier  to  administer 
than  ether,  and  in  moderate  amounts  is 
comparatively  free  from  risk,  it  has  been 
recently  found  that  it  is  not  so  utterly 
harmless  and  free  from  danger  as  was  at 
one  time  confidently  supposed.  It  pro- 
duces in  certain  susceptible  individuals 
curious  and  very  serious  "selective"  toxic 
or  poisonous  effects  upon  the  liver  of  both 
mother  and  child.  This  occasionally  starts 
a  fatty  degeneration  which  may  produce 
alarming  symptoms;  and  children  who 
have  been  born  after  prolonged  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  chloroform  are  now  found 
to  show  a  distinctly  higher  percentage 
of  those  curious  jaundices  and  liquefac- 
tions of  tne  blood   and   internal   hemor- 


rhages, the  causation  of  which  has  long 
been  such  a  puzzle.  It  is,  therefore,  safer, 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  mother's  liver  or  kidneys  are 
damaged,  or  even  overloaded  in  any  way, 
to  use  ether  as  an  anesthetic,  although  on 
account  of  its  more  irritating  fumes  and 
slower  effect,  it  is  less  easy  and  pleasant 
to  use  than  chloroform. 

The  secret  of  safe  and  successful  child- 
bearing  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
phrases:  expert  watchfulness  and  care 
before  the  event;  expert  and  aseptic  at- 
tendance during  it;  and  skilful  watchful- 
ness and  surgical  resource  immediately 
following. 


Wheat  Prices  Fixed 

Wheat  price  has  been  continued  in 
effect  in  the  United  States  for  the  1919 
crop  by  President  Wilson  in  a  proclama- 
tion fixing  $2.20  as  the  minimum  price 
at  primary  markets. 


"From TrapperTo Wearer" BY  MAIL 


EASY — because  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  out  your  order  for  trie  Fur  Garment  you  have 
selected  from  H ALLAM'S  Fashion  Book  and  mail  it  with  the  money.  Your  furs  are 
sent  to  you  at  once — if  you  like  them,  keep  them — if  not  simply  send  them  back. 

PLEASANT — because  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  town — no  tiresome  trudging  through 
stores — no  urging  to  buy  by  anxious  sales  clerks — no  annoyance  or  bother. 

CHEAPER — because  you  save  the  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses — we  buy  the  skins 
direct  from  the  Trapper,  for  cash,  make  them  up  into  stylish  fur  garments  and  sell 
them  direct  to  you  by  mail  for  cash. 

The  thousands  of  pleased  people  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  who  have  purchased  Hallam's 
guaranteed  furs  by  mail,  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  values  given. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Copy  of  Hallanvs 


THIS  STYLISH  NORTHERN 
MUSKRAT  COAT  well  illus- 
trates the  very  special  offerings 
from  our  Fashion  Book.  It  is 
made  full  and  roomy  from  the 
finest,  most  carefully  matched 
Northern  skins,  SO  inches  long, 
richly  lined  ■with  satin  Venetian, 
finished  with  arm  shields,  collar 
ruffle,  etc.  Deep  storm  collar  and 
lapels.  Sizes  34  to  44-  The 
MUFF  to  match  is  in  smart  melon 
shape,  silk  cuff  and  wrist  cord. 

M  703,  Coal  Delivered 
$143.50 

M  704,  Muff  Delivered 
$17.50 


1919 


FUR  FASH 


BOO 


FFREE 


A  beautifully  illustrated  Book  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing  a  wonderfully 
extensive  variety  of  the  newest  Furs  on  real  living  people,  over  300  articles  illustrated — all 
reproductions  of  genuine  photographs — it  also  gives  you  a  lot  of  valuable  information  about 
Furs  and  what  prominent  people  will  be  wearing  this  season. 

We  are  the  only  firm  in  Canada  selling  Furs  exclusively  by  mail — direct  from 
"  Trapper  to  Wearei  "  and  guaranteeing  them. 

You  must  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Hallam  's  Furs  or  send  them  back  and 
your  money  will  be  returned  in  full  at  once. 

The  coat  shown  here  is  taken  from  our  Fur  Fashioa  Book  and  will  be  sent 
anywhere   in  Canada  on  receipt  of  money. 

Write  to  day  for  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919  Fur  Fashion  Book— it  will  save  yoo 
money.  Address  in  full  as  below 


418  HALLAM 
|\      Building 

Imited     TORONTO 
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Make  Every  Cow 
Net  You  $20  More 


It  can  be  done  with  a 
Viking!     Because  it  is  the 
closest-skimming  device  ever 
created.      Guaranteed   to    skim 
down  to  a  mere  trace!     Greater  in 
capacity  than  other  separators  of 
equal  rating,  too.    Easiest  operated. 
Easiest  cleaned.    Guaranteed  for  a  Life- 
time.    And — sold  at  a  lower  price. 
Let  your  local  dealer  show  you  a 


Tim  b  most  important  ? l)ic 

incisor 


y 

Mode Jn  C  \  «rOl  ♦ 
Canada  (3clli 
THE   CANADIAN    SALT   CO,  LIMITED 


C/OLPEEK 

WILL  STOP  THE  LEAK* 


Don't  throw  away  your  Pots  and  Pans.  "Vol-Peek"  I 
will  mend  Granitewar,e,  Tin,  Aluminum,  etc.,  in  two  [ 
minutes  without  tools.  Always  keep  it  in  the  house,  n 
At  dealers  or  from  us,  postpaid,  15  cents.  I 

Vol-Peek  Mlg.  Co.,  Box  2024,  Montreal,  Can.  \ 
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THE    BOY'S    INTEREST    IN    DAIRY- 
ING 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 

BOYS  are  a  big  asset  to  the  dairy  busi- 
ness of  to-day.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
peat the  old  adage  that  the  boys  of  to-day 
will  be  the  men  of  to-morrow  and  that 
following  such  line  of  thought  the  boys  of 
to-day  will  be  the  dairymen  of  the  very 
near  future.  Boys  are  of  such  vital  and 
such  immediate  importance  on  the  dairy 
farm  that  it  is  not  just  to  postpone  until 
the  mythical  to-morrow  but  rather  to 
give  them  immediate  and  full  credit.  The 
boys  are  dairymen  of  to-day  as  well  as 
are  their  fathers.  Whether  or  not  they 
will  make  the  great  successes  and  ad- 
vancement their  fathers  have  made  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  this  a  most  rapid 
stride  has  been  set  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  greater  advancement  from  every 
stand-point  has  been  made  from  every 
angle  of  the  dairy  business  than  had  oc- 
curred in  all  previous  time.  Thus  a  record 
has  been  set  that  will  call  for  the  best  ef- 
forts of  future  generations  to  maintain. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
boys  extremely  busy. 

There  is  in  the  dairy  industry  a  call  for 
the  best  ability  that  any  boy  may  possess. 
The  conditions  required  to  be  successful 
with  dairy  stock  or  in  the  dairy  business 
are  such  that  no  foundation  in  knowl- 
edge is  too  great  to  be  of  value.  The  man 
who  supplies  milk  to  a  city  market  might 
well  be  a  physican  to  better  serve  the  pub- 
lic in  furnishing  clean,  wholesome  milk. 
The  man  who  cares  for  the  dairy  herd  will 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  troubles  to 
justify  his  being  a  graduate  veterinarian. 
The  man  who  runs  a  large  creamery  or 
city  milk  plant  has  a  maze  of  complicated 
machinery  that  will  justify  the  best  ef- 
forts of  a  master  mechanic.  The  general 
dairyman  cannot  hope  to  prepare  him- 
self after  the  elaborate  manner  just 
described.  That  is  not  the  point.  Those 
things  are  mentioned  to  show  that  success- 
ful dairying  is  a  business  that  requires 
skill  and  knowledge.  Ordinarily  a  man 
must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  his 
ingenuity  and  good  common  sense  must 
be  the  chief  qualifications  of  the  many. 
It  cannot  be  conceived  that  any  line  of 
work  will  call  for  a  greater  use  of  those 
qualifications  than  does  the  business  of 
dairying. 

Boys  have  a  natural  liking  for  livestock. 
It  is  natural  for  that  liking  to  find  its 
expression  in  a  fondness  for  dairy  cows  if 
the  opportunity  is  furnished.  Scarcely  is 
there  one  of  us  who  has  lived  upon  a  dairy 
farm  or  even  upon  a  general  farm  who 
cannot  recall  that  at  some  time  his  fancy 
had  singled  out  some  particular  cow  as  his 
very  own.  This  particular  cow  may  have 
been  red  or  black  or  white,  or  the  color  of 
some  accepted  dairy  breed.  No  matter 
whether  she  was  in  any  sense  an  extra- 
ordinary cow  she  served  the  purpose  of 
catering  to  our  national  idealism. 

By  taking  advantage  of  that  natural 
liking  for  animals  there  is  opportunity  to 
render  a  great  service  to  future  dairymen. 
There  are  wonderful  lessons  that  can  be 
taught.  To  give  the  boy  an  opportunity 
to  keep  a  record  on  the  cost  of  feeding 
that  cow  and  also  to  have  a  record  of  her 
production  in  milk  and  butterfat  gives 
him  an  insight  into  the  business  that  can- 
not otherwise  be  obtained.  This  will 
teach  him  to  study  feeds  in  their  relation 
to  forming  efficient  and  economical  ra- 
tions. The  keeping  of  records  of  milk  pro- 
duction teach  him  the  importance  of  do- 
ing that.    Above  all,  it  may  be,  it  causes 
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him  to  develop  habits  of  the  thought  that 
will  lead  to  success  later  on  in  life. 

Boys  like  to  visit  dairy  shows  and  farms 
where  the  best  herds  are  maintained.  A 
day  at  a  big  fair  or  show  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  a  great  number  to  take  up 
the  dairy  business  or  to  use  improved 
methods  in  herds  already  established.  A 
few  hours  on  a  high  class  farm  where 
dairy  records  have  been  kept  have  given 
many  a  boy  a  desire  to  some  day  possess 
an  even  greater  herd  himself.  The  boy 
has  a  natural  distinct  interest  in  the  dairy 
business  and  if  given  adequate  opportun- 
ity for  that  inclination  to  develop  we  need 
expect  nothing  but  the  best  in  the  future. 


IS   THERE   A   PROFIT   IN    FEEDING 
HOGS? 

By  A.  D.  C,  Ontario 

IN  answer  to  this  question  many  will  say 
"yes,"  while  many  others  will  say  "no." 
But  if  you  ask  for  figures,  you  ask  in  vain 
in  most  cases.  The  only  way  to  answer 
the  above  question  accurately  is  to  keep 
a  detailed  account  of  all  that  is  fed,  add 
to  this  the  price  of  the  pig  at  weaning 
time,  subtract  this  from  your  selling  price 
of  the  finished  hog  and  the  figures  before 
you  represent  what  you  have  for  keeps. 

To-night,  my  hogs  are  seven  months 
old.  They  are  worth  at  market  price 
$40.00  each.  I  fed  them  on  shorts,  or 
what  they  call  shorts  now-a-days,  with  a 
little  skim-milk  for  a  while  at  first.  Soon 
the  milk  gave  place  to  water.  Weeds  from 
the  hoe  crops  were  fed  every  day  but  I  do 
not  place  any  value  on  weeds.  Later  on 
when  the  sugar  beets  were  ready  to  thin, 
a  bundle  of  those  hoed  out  was  fed  every 
day.  When  the  beets  were  larger,  we 
pulled  out  each  day  the  small  ones  which 
did  not  give  promise  of  becoming  good 
sized  ones,  and  threw  them  into  the  small 
yard,  enclosed  by  10  rods  of  hog  fence, 
which  the  growing  pigs  had  access  to  at  all 
times.  This  last  month  I  fed  100  lbs.  of 
corn  meal  and  an  equal  amount  of  oat 
meal  mixed  with  each  200  lbs.  shorts.  To- 
night their  feed  bill  is  $9.37%  each  hog,  so 
the  profit  is  $30.62%  per  head  less  the 
price  of  the  weaned  pig — $10.00.  I 
bought  all  this  feed,  paying  the  producer 
his  profit.  Had  I  grown  it  myself,  that 
extra  profit  would  have  been  mine  too. 
As  I  look  over  last  year's  pages,  I  see  the 
cost  of  each  hog  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  a  dollar  more.  Those  pe'onle  who  trv  to 
have  the  hogs  readv  for  market  (200  lbs.) 
at  5  months  old  will  find  that  they  would 
feed  actually  less  to  each  hog  if  he  reached 
that  weierht  at  7  months.  Furthermore 
the  pig  fed  on  the  7  month  route  very 
rarely  goes  "off  his  feet"  while  those  that 
try  to  make  the  trio  in  five  months  quite 
frequently  go  "off  their  feet"— that  is 
when  the  profit  disappears.  And  don't 
let  us  forest  that  when  we  market  the  hog 
at  7  months,  the  pork  is  firmer — more 
food  for  mankind — an  item  that  the  true 
citizen  keeps  ever  in  mind.  Then  again 
we  have  the  use  of  the  pig  for  two  months 
lonsrer. 

Editor's  Note. — A.  D.  C.'s  pig  feeding 
costs  are  very  low.  In  fact  where  one  can 
feed  a  lot  of  home  grown  green  stuff  to  the 
growing  hogs,  he  gets  the  cheap  gains,  but 
if  we  hired  this  work  done  where  would 
our  costs  be? 


An  Impromptu  Cooling  Tank 

Instead  of  investing  money  in  a  cooling 
tank,  an  ingenious  dairyman  of  West 
Virginia  purchased  an  old  bathtub  from 
a  junk  dealer  for  almost  nothing.  This 
bathtub  was  placed  in  the  dairy  room, 
and  when  it  is  filled  with  water,  serves  as 
a  splendid  tank  for  cooling  the  milk. 
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A  Master  Seven  Jewel  WatcK 

AS  a  watch  investment,  tke  Ingersoll  Reliance 
stands  alone.     It  is  tke  best  7  jevOel  watck 
you  can  buy  at  tke  price. 

As  a  symbol  of  personal  taste,  tke  Ingersoll  Reliance 
bespeaks  refinement.  Its  slim,  graceful  case,  its 
beautifully  designed  dial  and  its  artistry  of  finisa 
satisfy  tke  most  critical  taste. 

As  a  time-piece  tke  Ingersoll  Reliance  is  tke  master 
product  of  tke  world's  greatest  organization  of 
w"atck  makers.  It  is  a  close  timer,  sturdy  of  move- 
ment and  capable  of  a  life-time  of  reliable  service. 

Tke  sturdy  Bridge  Construction,  tke  Safety  Barrel 
enclosing  tke  Spring,  and  20  otker  distinct  and 
recent  improvements — most  of  tkem  found  in  no 
similar  time-piece — make  tkis  tke  Master  7  Jewel 
Watck. 

In  solid  Nickel  case  the  Ingersoll  Reliance  sells  for  $6. 
In  gold-filed  case  the  Reliance  sells  for  $g.  At  good 
dealers  everywhere. 

ROBT.  H.   INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

128  BLEURY  STREET      •      •      -      MONTREAL 
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EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection  and  Savings 
Policy.  Maximum  Protection,  combined  with  Savings  mt 
Minimum  Cost. 


PEERLESS  POULTRY  FENCE 

A  tfea/  Fcnco-Mat  Nnt'tna 

Strongly  made  and  closely  spaced— making  It  a  complete 

barrier  against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top  . 

I  and  bottom  wires  No.  0 — intermediates  No.  12  wire—  made  £ 

»y  the  Open  Hearth  process  which  time  and  other  testa  hare  I 

Yproren  to  be  the  beet.  Send  for  catalog .  A  sk  about  our  farm  and  ornamental  I 

'fencing.  Agroolet  nearly  ererywbera.  Agents  wanted  la  unesalgned  territory.! 

The   Banw«n  -  Hoiio  Wire  Fonce  Company,  Ltd.* 

Winnipeg,  Han.,  Hamilton,  Out. 
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Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMERS  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the   month. 


CTENOGRAPHY.        BANKING,        FARM 

Accounting,  Bookkeeping,  Arithmetic, 
etc.,  taught  by  experts.  Positions  assured. 
Enter  now.  Canada  Business  College,  274 
College    St.,    Toronto.  (Dec.    15-18) 


QREAM— THIS  IS  TO  ADVISE  OUR 
present  shippers  and  all  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  a  market  for  cream  that  a 
very  decided  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  is  due 
— it  may  materialize  before  this  type  is 
set.  Drop  a  line,  and  we'll  tell  you  all 
about  it— and  our  service,  too.  Toronto 
Creamery  Co.,  Limited,  9  Church  Street 
Toronto.  (Dec     lst)' 


LIVESTOCK 

Vy ANTED-  CARLOAD       OF      HEIFERS, 
ranging    from    18    to    30    months    old. 
Apply   Rene   Lepla,    St.    Amelia,    Man. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
215  ACKES'  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply  Box 
C,   Farmers'  Magazine. 


EARN  AN  EXTRA  $5 
yOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you 
to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for  re- 
newal and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine.  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Ont. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing    Company,    Limited,    Toronto. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  TILDY  MEARS 

Continued  from  page  17 

a  long  moment  in  silent  thought.  Then, 
from  the  briskness  with  which  she  began 
to  speak,  I  knew  that  she  had  found  some 
solution  of  the  human  problem  before  us. 
"Mrs.  Mears,"  she  said,  abruptly,  and 
without  any  comment  on  the  other's  re- 
cital, "I  wish  you  would  travel  around 
with  us  for  a  fortnight.  We're  going  to 
remain  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  you 
would  find  our  meetings  extremely  inter- 
esting. On  the  other  hand,  you  could  give 
me  a  great  deal  of  help  and  information, 
and,  though  I  cannot  offer  you  a  salary,  I 
will  gladly  pay  your  expenses." 

This  was  a  plan  very  characteristic  of 
Dr.  Howland,  to  whom  half-way  measures 
of  any  kind  made  no  appeal.  I  looked  at 
Tildy  Mears.  For  an  instant,  under  the 
surprise  of  the  leader's  unexpected  words, 
she  had  sat  still,  stunned;  in  the  next,  her 
eyes  had  flashed  to  us  one  of  their  ecstatic 
messages,  as  if  she  grasped  all  the  other 
woman's  proposition  held  of  change,  of 
interest  and  of  growth.  Then,  abruptly, 
the  light  faded,  went  out. 

"I'd  love  to,"  she  said,  dully,  "I'd  jest 
love  to!  But  of  course  it  aint  possible. 
Why,  I  got  to  start  home  to-morrow. 
Jim,"  she  gulped,  bringing  out  the  name 
with  an  obvious  effort,  "Jim  expects  me 
back  Sat'-day-night." 

"Listen  to  me,  Mrs.  Mears" — Dr.  How- 
land  leaned  forward,  her  compelling  eyes 
deep  in  those  of  the  Western  woman — 
"I'm  going  to  speak  to  you  very  frankly 
— as  if  we  were  old  friends;  as  if  we 
were  sisters,  as,  indeed,  we  are." 

Tildy  Mears  nodded — Her  eyes,  dull 
and  tired  now,  looked  trustfully  back  at 
the  other  woman. 

"I  feel  like  we  are,"  she  agreed.  And 
she  added,  "You  kin  say  anything  you've 
a  mind  to." 

"Then  I  want  to  say  this." 
I  had  never  seen  Dr.  Howland  more 
interested,  more  impressive.  Into  what 
she  was  saying  to  the  forlorn  little  crea- 
ture before  her,  she  threw  all  she  had  of 
persuasiveness,  of  magnetism,  and  of 
power. 

"If  you  don't  have  a  change,"  she  con- 
tinued, "and  a  very  radical  change,  you 
will  surely  have  a  bad  nervous  break- 
down. That  is  what  I  want  to  save  you 
from.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  that 
would  do  it  more  effectively  than  to  cam- 
paign with  us  for  a  time,  and  have  the 
whole  current  of  your  thoughts  turned  in 
a  new  direction.  Why,  don't  you  under- 
stand— "  her  deep  voice  was  full  of  feel- 
ing; for  the  moment  at  least,  she  was 
more  interested  in  one  human  soul  than  in 
hundreds  of  human  votes — "it  isn't  that 
you  have  ceased  to  care  for  your  home 
and  vour  family.  It's  only  that  your  tor- 
tured nerves  are  crying  out  against  the 
horrible  monotony  of  your  life.  Give 
them  the  change  they  are  demanding  and 
everything  else  will  come  ri^ht.  Go  back 
and  put  them  through  the  old  strain — and 
— well,  I'm  afraid  everything  will  go 
wrong!" 

As  if  something  in  the  other's  words 
had  galvanized  her  into  sudden  action, 
Mrs.  Mears  sprang  to  her  feet.  Like  a  wild 
thing  she  circled  the  room,  beating  her 
hands  together. 

.  "I  can't  go  back!  she  cried.  "I  can't 
go  back!  Whut'll  I  do?  Oh,  whut'll  I  do?" 
"Do  what  I  am  advising  you  to  do." 
Dr.  Howland's  quiet  voice  steadied  the 
hysterical  woman.  Under  its  calming  in- 
fluence I  could  see  her  pull  herself  to- 
gether. 

"Write  Mr.  Mears  that  you  are  coming 
with  us,  and  give  him  our  advance  route, 
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so  that  he  will  know  exactly  where  you 
are  all  the  time.  If  your  daughter  can 
manage  your  home  for  five  days,  she  can 
manage  it  for  two  weeks.  And  your 
little  jaunt  need  not  cost  your  husband 
one  penny." 

"I  brought  twenty  dollars  with  me," 
quavered  Tildy  Mears. 

"Keep  it,"  advised  the  temporarily  reck- 
less leader  of  the  woman's  cause.  "When 
we  reach  Bismarck  you  can  buy  yourself 
a  new  dress,  and  get  some  little  presents 
to  take  home  to  the  children." 

Tildy  Mears  stopped  her  restless  pacing 
of  the  room,  and  stood  for  a  moment  very 
still,  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  worn  spot  in  the 
rug  at  her  feet. 

"I  reckon  I  will,"  she  then  said,  slowly. 

"Sence  you  ask  me,  I  just  reckon  I'll  stay." 

The  next  evening,  during  her  remarks 

to  the  gathering  she  was  then  addressing, 

Dr.  Howland  abruptly  checked  herself. 

"But  there  is  some  one  here  who  knows 
more  about  that  than  I  do,"  she  said 
casually,  referring  to  a  point  she  was 
covering. 

"Mrs.  Mears,  who  is  on  the  platform 
with  me  to-night,  is  one  of  you.  She 
knows  from  twenty  years  of  actual  ex- 
perience what  I  am  learnine  from  study 
and  observation.  She  can  tell  you  better 
than  I  can  how  many  buckets  of  wrater 
a  plainsman's  wife  carries  into  an  un- 
piped  ranch  during  the  day.  Will  you 
tell  us,  Mrs.  Mears?" 

She  asked  a  few  questions,  and  hesitat- 
ingly, stammeringly  at  first,  the  panic- 
stricken  plainswoman  answered  her.  Then 
a  woman  in  the  audience  spoke  up  timidly, 
to  compare  notes,  and  in  five  minutes  more 
Dr.  Howland  was  sitting  quietly  in  the 
background  while  Tildy  Mears,  her  brown 
eyes  blazing  with  interest  and  excitement, 
talked  to  her  fellow  plainswomen  about 
the  problems  she  and  they  were  meeting 
together. 

Seeing  the  success  of  Dr.  Howland': 
experiment,  I  felt  an  increased  respect  for 
that  remarkable  woman.  She  had  known 
that  this  would  happen;  she  had  realized, 
as  I  had  not,  that  Tildy  Mears  could  talk 
to  others  as  simply  and  as  pregnantly  as 
to  us,  and  that  her  human  appeal  to  her 
sister  workers  would  be  far  greater  than 
any  even  Anna  Howland  herself  could 
make.  One  night  she  described  a  stam 
pede,  in  words  that  made  a  slow  chill  ru 
the  length  of  my  spine.  Half  an  hour 
later  she  was  discussing  "hired  hands," 
with  a  shrewd  philosophy  and  a  quaint 
humor  that  drew  good-natured  guffaws 
from  "hired- hands"  themselves,  as  well  as 
from  their  employers,  in  the  audience. 

Within  the  next  five  days  Tildy  Mears 
became  a  strong  feature  of  our  campaign. 
Evening  after  evening,  in  the  primitive 
towns,  her  self-consciousness  now  wholly 
gone,  she  supplemented  Dr.  Howland's  lec- 
tures by  a  talk  to  her  sister  women,  so  sim- 
ple, so  homely,  so  crudely  eloquent,  that  its 
message  reached  every  heart.  During  the 
days  she  studied  the  suffrage  question, 
reading  and  re-reading  the  books  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  asking  as  many 
ouestions  as  an  eager  and  precocious  child. 
Openly  and  unabashedly,  Dr.  Howland 
gloried  in  her. 

"Why,  she's  a  born  orator,"  she  told  me 
one  day,  almost  breathlessly.  "She's  a 
feminine  Lincoln.  There's  no  limit  to  her 
possibilities.  I'd  like  to  take  her  East. 
I'd  like  to  educate  her — train  her.  Then 
she  could  come  back  here  and  go  through 
the  West  like  a  whirlwind." 

The  iridescent  bubble  was  floating  so 
beautifully  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  prick 
it,  but  I  did,  with  a  callous  reminder. 

"How  about  her  home?"  I  suggested — 
"and  her  children?     And  her  husband?" 
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What  Tractor  Owners  Want 


WISE  tractor  buyers  insist  upon  three 
features:  Their  tractors  must  operate 
on  the  cheapest  fuel  a  farmer  can  buy.  They  must 
be  so  simple  that  the  farmer  or  his  help  can  operate 
them.  They  must  do  enough  good  work  in  the  field,  and  at 
the  belt,  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves.  Titan  10-20  and 
International  15-30-h.  p.  tractors  meet  all  three  of  these 
demands. 

One  reason  for  the  very  satisfactory  records  these  tractors 

make  is  the  service  our  local  dealers  and  branch  bouses  give 

—  a  service  that  enables -farmers  to  keep  their  tractors  going 

.  whenever  there   is   work    to   do.     It   includes   all   necessary 

instructions  in  the  care  and  handling  of  the  machines. 

Keep  this  service  feature  in  mind  when  you  come  to  buy  a 
tractor.  It  applies  equally  to  our  Titan  10-20-h.  p.  and  Inter- 
national 15-30-h.  p.  tractors.  There  is  such  a  demand  for 
these  tractors  that  we  cannot  promise  as  early  deliveries  as 
you  may  desire  unless  you  act  promptly.  Send  for  cata- 
logues now  and  make  your  decision  soon,  so  that  you  may 
have  your  tractor  for  the  heavy  work  of  the  coming  season. 
Address  the  nearest  branch  house  listed  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST — Brandon,  Man.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Edmonton,  Alta-,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Lethbridgo, 

Aita.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.,  Regina,  Sask.,  Saskatoon,  Sask., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Yorkton,  Sask. 

EAST  —  Hamilton,  Ont.,  London,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Ottawa,  Oat.,  Quebec,  Qua., 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Dr.  Howland  frowned  and  bit  her  lip. 

"Humph,"  she  muttered,  her  voice  tak- 
ing on  the  flat  notes  of  disappointment 
and  chagrin.  "Humph,  I'd  forgotten 
them!" 

For  a  moment  she  stood  reflecting,  re- 
adjusting her  plans  to  a  scale  which  em- 
braced the  husband,  the  home,  and  the 
children  of  her  protegee.  Then  her  brow 
cleared,  her  irresistible  twinkle  broke  over 
her  face;  she  smiled  like  a  mischievous 
child. 

"I  had  forgotten  them,"  she  repeated. 
"Maybe" — this  with  irrepressible  hopeful- 
ness— "maybe  Tildy  will,  too!" 

That  Tildy  did  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
proved  to  us  all  too  soon.  Six  days  had 
passed,  and  the  growing  fame  of  Mrs. 
Mears  as  a  suffrage  speaker  was  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  editors  in  the  towns 
we  visited.  It  reached  its  climax  at  a 
mass-meeting  in  Sedalia,  where,  for  an 
hour,  the  little  woman  talked  to  an  audi- 
ence of  five  hundred,  making  all  Dr.  How- 
land's  favorite  points  in  her  own  simpler, 
homelier  words,  while  the  famous  leader 
of  the  cause  beamed  on  her  proudly 
from  the  side  of  the  stage.  After  the  doc- 
tor's speech,  the  two  women  held  an  in- 
formal reception,  which  the  Mayor  graced, 
and  to  which  the  Board  of  Aldermen  also 
lent  the  light  of  their  presence.  These 
high  dignitaries  gave  most  of  their  atten- 
tion to  our  leader;  she  could  answer  any 
question  they  wished  to  ask,  as  well  as 
many  others  they  were  extremely  careful 
not  to  bring  up.  But  the  women  in  the 
audience,  the  babies,  the  growing  boys 
and  girls — all  these  turned  to  Tildy  Mears. 
From  the  closing  words  of  her  speech 
until  she  disappeared  within  the  hotel, 
she  was  followed  by  an  admiring  throng. 
As  I  caught  the  final  flash  of  her  brown 
eyes  before  her  bedroom  engulfed  her,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  she  looked  pale  and 
tired.  She  had  explained  that  she  wanted 
no  supper,  but  before  I  went  to  bed,  hear- 
ing her  still  moving  around  her  room,  I 
rapped  at  her  door. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  sandwich?"  I 
asked,  when  she  had  opened  it.  "And  a 
glass  of  lemonade?" 
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She  hesitated.  Then,  seeing  that  I  had 
brought  these  modest  refreshments  on  a 
tray,  she  stepped  back  and  allowed  me  to 
pass  in.  There  was  an  unusual  self-con- 
sciousness in  her  manner,  an  unusual 
bareness  in  the  effect  of  the  room.  The 
nails  on  the  wall  had  been  stripped  of  her 
garments.  On  the  floor  lay  an  open  suit- 
case, closely  packed. 

"Why!"  I  gasped.  "Why  are  you  pack- 
ing? We're  going  to  stay  here  over  to- 
morrow, you  know." 

For  an  instant  she  stood  silent  before 
me,  looking  like  a  child  caught  in  some  act 
of  disobedience  by  a  relentless  parent. 
Then  her  head  went  up. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  quietly.  "I'm  packed. 
I'm  goin'  home!" 

"Going  home!"  I  repeated,  stupidly.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  all  I  could  do  was  to 
echo  her  words.  "When?"  I  finally  brought 
out. 

"To-morrer  mornin'."  She  spoke  al- 
most defiantly.  "I  wanted  to  go  to-night," 
she  added,  "but  there  wasn't  no  train. 
I  got  to  go  back  an'  start  from  Dickinson, 
where  I  left  my  horse." 

"But  why?"  I  persisted.  "Why?  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  be  with  us 
another  week  at  least?" 

"Well" — she  drew  out  the  word  consid- 
eringly. Then,  on  a  sudden  resolve,  she 
gave  her  explanation.  "They  was  a  man 
in  the  fourth  row  to-night  that  looked  like 
Jim." 

"Yes?"  I  said,  and  waited.  "Was  he 
Mr.  Mears?"  I  asked,  at  last. 

"No." 

She  knelt,  and  closed  and  locked  the 
suitcase. 

"He  looked  like  Jim,"  she  repeated,  as 
if  that  ended  the  discussion. 

For  an  instant  the  situation  was  too 
complicated  for  me.  Then,  in  a  flash  of 
understanding,  I  remembered  that  only 
the  week  before  I  had  been  made  sud- 
denly homesick  for  New  York  by  one  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  a  man  whose  profile  was 
like — but  that  doesn't  matter.  Without 
another  word  I  sought  Dr.  Howland,  and 
broke  the  news  to  her  in  two  pregnant 
sentences 

"Mrs.  Mears  is  going  home  to-morrow 
morning.  She  saw  a  man  at  the  meeting 
to-night  who  looked  like  her  husband." 

Dr.  Howland,  who  was  preparing  for 
bed,  laid  down  the  hair-brush  she  was 
using,  slipped  a  wrapper  over  her  night- 
gown, and  started  for  Mrs.  Mears'  room. 
I  followed.  Characteristically  our  leader 
disdained  preliminaries. 

"But,  my  dear  woman,"  she  exclaimed, 
"you  can't  leave  us  in  the  lurch  like  this. 
You're  announced  to  speak  in  Sweetbriar 
and  Mendan  and  Bismarck,  within  the 
coming  week." 

"He  looked  jest  like  Jim,"  murmured 
Tildy  Mears,  in  simple  but  full  rebuttal. 
She  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  she  did  not  turn  as  we  entered. 
Her  eyes  were  set  toward  the  north, 
where  her  home  was,  and  her  children,  and 
Jim.  Her  manner  dismissed  Sweetbriar, 
Mendan,  and  Bismarck  as  if  they  were  the 
snows  of  yesteryear.  Suddenly  she 
wheeled,  crossed  the  room,  and  caught 
Dr.  Howland  by  the  shoulders. 

"Woman,"  she  cried,  "I'm  homesick. 
Can't  ye  understand  that,  even  ef  you 
aint  got  a  home  an'  a  husband  ye  been 
neglectin'  fer  days,  like  I  have?  I'm  home- 
sick," patiently  she  brought  out  her  re- 
frain again. 

"The  man  looked  jest  like  Jim,"  she 
ended. 

She  turned  away,  and  with  feverish 
haste  put  her  case  on  a  chair,  and  her 
jacket  and  hat  on  the  case,  topping  the 
collection    with    an   old    pair    of   driving 


You  can  use  the 
E-B  tractor  eco- 
nomically for 
either  light  or 
heavy  work.  That 
is  what  it  is  built 
for. 


"E-B"  12-20  H.  P. 
COAL  OIL  TRACTOR 


In  order  to  be  profitable  to 
you,  you  must  have  the 
tractor  that  will  do  the  most 
work,  for  the  longest  time, 
at  the  least  expense.  This 
is  the  E-B  and  it  is  so  easily 
operated  that  a  boy  or  wo- 
man can  control  it  perfectly 
and  do  the  work  of  several 
men  and  10  or  12  big  horses. 
Its  short  turning  qualities 
and  light  weight  make  it 
especially  adaptable  to  the 
Eastern  Canada  farmer. 
Backed  by  Goodison  service. 
Does  that  mean  anything  to 
you  ? 

Write    Dept.    F.M.    for    new 
illustrated    literature. 


Agents    wanted, 
particulars. 


Write    for 


The 

John  Goodison 

Thresher   Co. 


Limited 


SARNIA 


ONTARIO 
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Some  years  ago  a  man  with 
ideals  decided  to  publish  a 
Good  Magazine  in  Canada— 

AT  that  time  there  were  plenty  of  good  maga- 
zines to  be  bought  on  Canadian  news-stands. 
But  they  were  all  American  magazines,  reflecting 
the  views  and  exalting  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States. 

Magazines  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  a  nation.  They  mould  public 
opinion.  And  this  man  with  ideals  regretted  to  see 
Canadians  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  their 
magazine  reading.  He  felt  that  Canada  had  the 
natural  resources  itself  to  become  a  great  nation.  So 
he  decided  that,  cost  what  it  might,  Canada  would  be 
the  possessor  of  a  great  magazine  which  would  be 
•   ALL-CANADIAN. 

That  Canadian  with  ideals  was  Colonel  John  Bayne  Maclean. 
The  outcome  of  his  determination  is 

Macleans 

1         1  "CANADA'S  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  " 

MACLEAN'S  is  big  because  Canada  is  big.  It  faithfully  re- 
flects Canadian  ideals. 

In  its  special  articles,  written  by  men  and  women  best  in- 
formed on  their  subjects,  it  comments  on  and  supplements  the  news 
of  Canadian  and  international  importance. 

It  publishes  the  best  stories  that  are  written — those  distinctively 
Canadian  stories  the  country  has  come  to  know  as  MACLEAN'S 
stories,  because  they  deal  with  the  life,  work  and  affairs  of  the 
Canadian  people  in  original,  vigorous  and  vital  ways. 

MACLEAN'S  is  broad,  breezy,  fearless — "The  most  talked-of  publication  in 
Canada."  After  reading  it  you  will  realize  why  it  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  edited  periodicals  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  probable  you  had  no 
idea  such  a  great  magazine  was  being  published  in  Canada,  for  it  would  almost 
seem  impossible  to  produce  a  magazine  in  this  country  which  would  measure  up 
to  the  best  magazines  in  the  United  States,  since  that  country  has  an  English- 
speaking    population    about   twenty   times    as    large   as   ours. 

And  it  would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  that  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company  is  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire,  owning 
and  printing  14  famous  magazines  and  business  newspapers — which  is  probably 
a   record   not  approached  by   any  other  firm   in   the  world. 

A  Bargain!— 3  Months  for  50c 


Tear    off    here    and    mail 

The    MacLean    Publishing    Company, 
143    University    Ave., 
Toronto,     Ontario. 

I  accept  your  offer.  I  am  enclosing  50c  to 
pay  for  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  3  full 
months.  Please  start  me  off  with  the  big 
Christmas    issue     (December). 


Name 


Address 


(If  you  prefer  to  pay  for  a  longer  period 
right  now,  you  may  attach  $1  for  six  months, 
•r  $2   for  a  year). 

F.M. 


MACLEAN'S  sells  for  $2  a  year- 
should  be  more.  We  want  you  to 
get  acquainted  with  MACLEAN'S, 
for  we  know  that  after  we  once 
introduce  you  to  "Canada's  National 
Magazine,"  you  two  are  going  to  be 
friends  for  life.  So,  to  make  you 
known  to  each  other,  we  will  ac- 
cept your  subscription  now  for  only 
3  months  to  start  off  with.  In 
other  words,  we  want  you  to  "try 
out"  MACLEAN'S,  and  see  for 
yourself    just    how    good    it    is ! 

Don't  miss  this  unusual  opportunity. 
Simply  sign  the  coupon,  pin  a  postal 
note   to    it,    and   mail    it   to   us 


TO-DAY 


gloves.  The  completeness  of  this  prepar- 
ation seemed  to  give  her  some  satisfac- 
tion. She  continued  with  more  animation. 

"I'm  startin'  early,"  she  explained.  "I 
told  the  hotel  man  soon's  I  come  in  to  have 
me  called  "at  five  o'clock.  So  I'll  say 
good-by  now.  An'  thank  ye  both  fer  all 
yer  kindness,"  she  ended  primly. 

Dr.  Howland  laughed.  Then,  impuls- 
ively, she  took  both  the  woman's  toil- 
hardened  hands  in  hers. 

"Good-by,  then,  and  God  bless  you,"  she 
said.  "My  cure  has  worked.  I'll  comfort 
myself  with  that  knowledge." 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  Tildy  Mears 
fell. 

"You  ben  mighty  good,"  she  said.  "You 
both  ben  good.  Don't  think  I  aint  grate- 
ful." She  hesitated,  then  went  on,  in  halt- 
ing explanation.  '"S  long's  you  aint 
married,"  she  said,  "an'  aint  got  nothln' 
else  to  do,  it's  fine  to  travel  round  an'  talk 
to  folks.  But,  someway,  sence  I  see  that 
man  to-night,  settin'  there  lookin'  like  Jim, 
I  realize  things  is  different  with  us 
married  women." 

She  drew  her  small  figure  erect,  her 
voice  taking  on  an  odd  suggestion  of  its 
ringing  platform  note. 

"Talkin'  is  one  thing,"  she  said  tersely, 
"livin'  is  another  thing.  P'rhaps  you 
aint  never  thought  of  that.  But  I  see  the 
truth  now,  an'  I  see  it  clear." 

Her  peroration  filled  the  little  room,  and 
like  a  swelling  organ  tone  rolled  through 
the  open  door  and  down  the  stairs,  where 
it  reached  the  far  recesses  of  the  hall  be- 
low. Her  lean  right  arm  shot  upward  in 
her  one  characteristic  gesture,  as  if  she 
called  on  high  Heaven  itself  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  wisdom  of  her  words  in  this, 
her  last  official  utterance. 

"Woman's  place,"  ended  Tildy  Mears, 
"is  in  the  home!" 


TRANSPLANTED  BEANS   DID  WELL 

By  W.  M.  MacOdrum,  Nova  Scotia 

Here  is  how  I  cleared  a  handsome  profit 
on  a  large  vegetable  garden  this  year,  al- 
though at  one  time  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  total  loss. 

As  usual  I  had  planted  a  large  assort- 
ment of  vegetables.  They  grew  well  at 
first  but  the  depredations  of  cutworms 
and  the  late  spring  frosts  had  ruined 
them  all,  except  beans  and  pumpkins, 
which  were  planted  late.  Practically  none 
of  the  beans  failed.  I  decided  to  trans- 
plant them  although  my  neighbors  scoffed 
at  the  idea.  Accordingly  I  lifted  each 
plant  separately,  taking  care  to  have  a 
clot  of  soil  with  it,  and  soon  I  had  all  the 
vacant  rows  filled. 

My  friends  watched  this  experiment 
with  interest,  and  were  surprised  when 
the  beans  turned  out  as  well,  in  some 
cases  better  than  those  not  transplanted 
at  all. 


It  is  reported  that  since  the  war  began, 
in  1914,  between  200,000  and  300,000  men 
have  been  drawn  from  the  farms  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  alone.  Fifty  thousand 
women  are  being  called  out  to  be  used  on 
the  farms,  to  meet  the  labor  deficiency. 
In  addition  to  the  women,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  being  used,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  German  prisoners. 


In  the  past  eight  years  South  Dakota 
has  nearly  trebled  the  value  of  her  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese.  In  1910  it 
was  $8,185,890,  and  in  1918  it  had  in- 
creased to  $23,454,825.  Her  annual  but- 
ter production  is  35  million  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  75  per  cent,  over  that  produced 
eight  years  ago. 
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Dairy  Show  at  Winnipeg 
A  Dairy  Show  will  be  held  at  Winnipeg, 
February  17th  to  21st,  1919,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Manitoba  Dairy  Association.  The  last 
convention  of  the  association  held  at 
Winnipeg  in  January  of  this  year  was,  by 
ommon  consent,  the  best  ever  held  in 
Canada.  A  large  factor  in  making  it 
;uch  a  market  success  was  its  inter- 
jrovincial  character.  It  was  not  simply 
li  Manitoba  convention,  but  a  convention 
for  the  three  prairie  provinces,  which 
aave  set  the  new  standard  for  Canadian 
ireamery  butter  during  recent  years. 
itill  greater  emphasis  is  being  given  the 
nterprovincial  idea  in  connection  with 
he  next  convention  and  dairy  show  and 
.nyone  desiring  to  meet  all  the  repre- 
ertative  creamery  and  milk  plant  oper- 
ators and  ice  cream  manufacturers  of 
Vestern  Canada,  will  have  an  opportunity 
p  do  so  at  Winnipeg  from  February  17th 
b  21st. 


Livestock  Notes 

John  E.  Jackson,  of  Ballycraig,  Simcoe 
County,  Ontario,  in  offering  the  two  young 
male  Shorthorns,  says:  "We  do  so  feeling 
that  the  animals  will  bear  close  inspection, 
being  as  they  are  choicely  bred  and  in  nice 
condition.  The  older  of  the  two  is  a  four- 
teen-months  calf,  a  light  roan  in  color,  and 
is  from  a  Scotch  topped  dam  who  has  for 
her  sire  a  son  of  the  noted  bull  Blood  Royal, 
imp.  Her  next  dam  is  by  a  son  of  the 
great  'Derby,'  also  imported,  and  this  calf 
resembles  to  a  marked  degree  his  illustrious 


forebear.  In  type  he  is  low  set  and  heavy 
boned,  and  is  a  thick-fleshed,  soggy  fellow. 
The  twelve-months-old  calf  is  a  dark  red 
and  has  for  a  dam  a  dual-purpose  cow, 
descended  from  the  imported  cow  'Beauty' 
by  'Snowball.'  This  fellow  has  a  beautiful 
head  and  horns,  good  straight  top  and  bot- 
tom lines  and  will  make  a  nice  bull.  Both 
calves  are  sired  by  a  son  of  that  successful 
breeding  bull  'Mildred's  Royal,'  used  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Geir  in  siring  so  many  of  his 
show  and  breeding  stock.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  quote  attractive  prices  in  order 
to   make  room  for  the  winter." 


A  handy  tool  for  drawing:  out   cotter  pins. 


A  Wholesome,  Cleansing,  Refreshing  and 
Healing  Lotion — Murine  for  Redness,  Sore- 
ness, Granulation,  Itching  and  Burning  of  the 
Eyes  and  Eyelids;  Try  it  in  your  Eyes  and  in 
Baby's  Eyes — No  Smarting — Just  Eye  Com- 
fort. Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist — and  if 
interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
M  urine  Eye  Remedy  (Company,    Chicago 


Nowadays  it's  the  Practical 
Kerosene  Engine 

That's  what  is  Solving  the  Farm  Power  Problem 

WITH  power  jobs  waiting  in  the   barn,   at  the  well,  the  stream, 
milk  house,  field  and  wood-lot — and  the  farm  help  in  khaki,  and 
gasoline  to  be  saved  wherever  possible — the  alert  farmer  turns 
to  the  kerosene  Engine,  providing  he  can  get  complete  satisfaction  in 
an  engine   designed  for  kerosene.     The 

Renfrew 

Kerosene  Engine 

burns  kerosene  to  perfection.  Coal-oil  is  cheaper 
than  gasoline  (lower  price  and  more  power  make  it 
doubly  so),  and  it  can  be  got  anywhere.  If  you  run 
short  in  the  middle  of  silo  filling,  more  than  likely 
there  is  enough  lamp-oil  in  the  house  to  put  you  over 
the  crisis. 

The  Renfrew  does  more  than  merely  utilize  kero- 
sene as  adapted  engines  do ;  it  gets  maximum  power 
out  of  it,  and  makes  it  pay  you  handsomely,  for  the 
Renfrew  is  built  for  kerosene,  not  for  gasoline;  this 
means  tip  top  efficiency. 


The  Renfrew  starts  with  leist  amount  of  gasoline;  in  quickest  time  you 
change  onto  coal  oil.  Then  she  runs  smoothly  and  evenly ;  couldn't  do 
otherwise  with  her  extra  big  fly  wheels,  perfect  alignments  always, 
machine-cut  gears  and  her  four-cycle  drive  with  extra  sensitive  governor. 

Her  special  oscillating  magneto  and  ignitor  provide  fat  spark  for  kero- 
sene;  the  extra  big  hopper  and  water  jacket  takes  more  than  usual  care  of 
the  cooling.  This  engine  being  built  especially  for  kerosene,  with  the 
latest  ideas  for  getting  kerosene  efficiency,  you  are  sure  of  full  and  com- 
plete satisfaction.  Why  not  write  to-night  for  full  particulars  of  sizes  and 
types  and  prices,  all  explained  in  our  free  catalogue? 


Special    Pulley    for    Slow 

Running  Machines  is  a 

feature  of 

Renfrew  Jr. 

1  '  ,  h.p.  Gasoline  Engine 

Pulley  reduces  speed  for  cream 
Beparator,  grindstone  and  pump. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Company,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works— RENFREW,  Ont.  Eastern  Branch— Sussex,  N.B. 

Otlier  lines  :  Renfrew  Cream  Separator,  Happy  Farmer  Tractor,  Renfrew  Truck  Scales. 
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Bigger  demand  for  furs  of  all 
kinds  this  year.  Prices  are  way 
up.  And  Silberman  prices  top 
the  market. 

We  can't  fill  orders.  We  need 
furs  quick.  Get  our  easy-to-un- 
derstand  price-list  and  see  the 
record  prices  we  are  paying. 

Ship  to  the  leading  house  in  the 
best  market.  Fifty-two  years  of  treat- 
ing trappers  fairly.  This  is  "the 
house    with    a    million    friends."      We 

grade    highest    and    send    "the    check 
that  satisfies"  by  return  mail,  always. 

No  Broker's  Profits— 
No  Commissions 

ALL.  the  money  for  you.  Silberman 
now  buys  direct  from  trappers.  So 
get  started  shipping  quick  for  big 
money.     Try  us  and  see  for  yourself. 

Write  to  us  today  for  all  facts  — 
guaranteed  price  list  and  profit-shar- 
ing plan.  Make  us  prove  to  you  that 
we  pay  more. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

Capital  Over  $2,000,000.00 

1 125U  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


WE  WANT  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
FOX,BEAR,BEAVER,LYNX 
i    MUSKRAT. 
MARTEN?MINK,ET? 
WEIL  PAYS  THE  MOST 


Remits  Quickest.    Pays] 

Tack      Bolds  shipments  6  daya  If  desired.! 

voMli    Furs  are  high.  Big  money  trapping! 

this  year.  Our  large  Illustrated  Trapper's  Guide! 
I  Sent  Free.  Frequent  price-lists  keep  you  posted.  I 
I  Traps  and  Bait.    In  business  50  years.    Blggestl 

house.     Ask  any  Bank.  Cashquoted  forhldea.     [ 

WoilRrnc  XiCn   "The  Old  Square  Deal  House.* 

TTeilDrOb.  OltO.,     Capital  $1,000,000.  Paid. 
[Box  192  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A.| 

»8oys.  Trap  This  Year.  Great  Chinee.  E>eryhod>  Write. , 


RAW  FURS 

We  pay  highest 
prices  of  all.    :: 

Write   for   Price   List 
to-day 

British  Raw  Fur  Co. 


185  King  Street  East 


Torontc 


YOUR    SPARE    TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  share?  If  you  are  interested 
in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare  time  has 
been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obligation,  you 
know. 

The   MacLean    Publishing    Company, 
143-153   University   Ave.,  Toronto,   Ontario. 


Fur  Fannin 


Grading  and  Selling  Your  Furs 


By  Robert  G.  Hodgson 


HPHE  first  essential  in  caring  for  your 
-*-  furs  comes  in  skinning  the  animals 
and  it  would  be  well,  I  believe,  to  give 
the  common  methods  employed  in  skin- 
ning. 

The  mink,  marten,  weasel,  fisher,  fox, 
skunk,  wolf,  muskrat,  wild  cat  and  house 
cat  should  be  skinned  "cased,"  while  the 
bear,  raccoon,  beaver  and  badger  should 
be  skinned  open. 

To  skin  an  animal  cased,  commence  with 
the  knife  in  the  centre  of  one  hind  foot 
and  slit  up  the  inside  of  the  leg  up  to 
and  around  the  vent  and  then  down  the 
other  leg  in  a  like  manner.  Cut  around 
the  vent,  then  strip  the  skin  from  the 
bone  of  the  tail  by  means  of  a  split  stick 
or  your  finger  nails.  Make  no  other 
slits  in  the  skin  but  skin  out  the  legs  and 
turn  the  skin  back  over  the  body,  leaving 
the  pelt  side  out  and  the  fur  side  inward 
and  by  cutting  a  few  ligaments  it  will 
peel  off  easily.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
cut  closely  around  ears,  eyes,  nose  and 
lips,  so  as  not  to  tear  the  skin  and  also 
to  leave  the  skin  with  a  perfect  head. 

To  skin  an  animal  open,  cut  from  the 
point  of  the  lower  jaw  down  the  belly 
to  the  vent,  down  the  back  of  the  hind 
legs,  on  the  inside  of  the  front  legs, 
across  the  breast  to  the  point  of  the 
brisket,  then  peel  off  the  skin. 

For  the  stretching  of  the  muskrat  and 
skunk  skins,  by  all  means  secure  a  wire 
stretcher,  for  they  are  cheaper  than  the 
much  used  shingle  and  fur  firms  will  pay 
ten  per  cent,  more  for  skins  stretched  on 
them.  They  have  the  proper  shape,  furs 
dry  quicker  as  air  has  a  chance  to  cir- 
culate through  them  ana  the  hides  are 
easily  taken  off  and  there  is  no  necessity 
of  breaking  them,  like  you  often  have  to 
with  wooden  stretchers  to  get  the  pelts 
off. 

Beaver  should  be  stretched  as  nearly 
round  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  while 
raccoon  should  be  stretched  square.  The 
fox,  wild  cat,  wolf  and  fisher  should  be 
taken  off  the  boards  before  they  become 
too  dry  and  turned  fur  side  out,  while 
all  the  other  furs  should  be  stretched  with 
the  pelt  side  out. 

Never  put  salt  or  any  preparations  on 
furs,  nor  hang  them  near  a  fire  to  dry. 
Hang  them  up  in  a  cold,  dry  place,  where 
they  are  protected  from  the  sun  or  heat. 
It  is  all  right  to  put  a  little  salt  in  the 
tail  of  a  pelt  such  as  mink,  etc.,  or  around 
•the  flesh  parts  that  must  be  left  on  at 
the  bottom  of  the  feet.  Do  not  put  it  on 
anywhere  else. 

The  best  method  when  shipping  is  to 
tie  up  each  kind  of  skins  separate,  and 
after  tying  sew  up  in  a  burlap  sack  free 
from  holes  and  in  a  compact  parcel.  Do 
not  simply  put  them  in  a  sack  and  tie 
up  the  mouth  of  sack.  This  is  a  slouchy 
method  and  besides  are  easily  opened. 
Small  shipments  go  best  by  mail,  but  these 
must  not  be  sewn  or  sealed,  srmply  tied 
so  officials  can  open  if  tney  rtnd  it  neces- 
sary. Never  ship  furs  by  freight,  but  al- 
ways by  express  or  parcel  post. 

In  looking  over  a  price  list  most  people 


are  confused  with  the  number  of  grades 
used  for  one  animal.  The  first  one,  No. 
1  extra  large,  can  usually  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  as  it  is  very  seldom  a  per- 
son secures  a  pelt  to  go  in  this  class. 

There  is  no  standard  of  size  in  the  fur 
trade,  or  if  there  is  it  is  certainly  not 
generally  known  and  the  pelts  which  will 
go  in  different  grades  is  gained  as  much 
from  experience  as  anything  else.  A 
medium  pelt  that  is  prime,  well  skinned 
and  cured,  free  from  all  unnecessary  fats, 
etc.,  will  as  a  rule  bring  you  more  money 
than  a  large  one  that  has  been  poorly 
handled.  A  prime  skin,  after  being 
dried,  is  bright  looking  and  must  not 
show  blue  spots  on  the  pelt  side. 

If  care  is  used  in  skinning  and  the  pelt 
is  prime,  properly  skinned  and  dried  they 
will  usually  go  for  No.  1  in  the  size.  A 
skin  that  is  badly  torn  or  that  is  damaged 
by  shot  holes  will  go  for  a  No.  2  or  No. 
3  and  if  very  bad,  a  No.  4. 

Unprime  skins  are  graded  from  No.  25 
down  to  No.  4  or  "trash  of  no  value"  all 
depending  how  bad  they  are. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  extra  high  quo- 
tations such  as  some  firms  issue.  They 
quote  you  high  and  grade  you  low,  and 
one  of  the  surest  guides  in  shipping  to 
a  reliable  fur  house  is  to  send  them  to  a 
fur  dealer  who  advertises  in  this  maga- 
zine. 


It  Pays  To  Finish  Poultry 

Even  with  the  present  high  price  of 
feed  no  one  can  afford  to  sell  birds,  and 
especially  cockerels,  in  a  thin  condition. 
The  good  prices  received  for  poultry  meat 
more  than  pay  for  the  extra  feed,  and 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  birds 
should  be  finished,   it  is  now. 

The  most  profitable  weight  at  which 
to  finish  cockerels  is  when  they  weigh 
about  4  pounds,  but  even  earlier  birds 
may  be  fed  with  profit,  as  several  ex- 
periments conducted  at  the  Experimen 
ta!  Farm  this  summer  go  to  prove. 

Pou'.tiy  meat  of  all  kinds  has  been  a 
good  price.  Hens  have  been  selling  as 
high  as  roasters  and  broilers  have  paid 
well.  Leghorn  cockerels  at  the  Exper- 
imental Farm  have  been  sold  at  about  2 
pounds  each,  and  because  of  being  spe- 
cially finished  on  milk,  brought  good  re- 
turns and  paid  well  for  extra  feed.  Four 
different  lots  marketed  in  August,  152 
birds,  weighed  280  pounds;  they  were 
fed  for  about  ten  days'  during  which 
time  they  gained  60  pounds,  weighing 
at  the  end  of  the  feeding  period  340 
pounds.  They  consumed  180  pounds  of 
mash  and  24  gallons  of  buttermilk.  The 
mash  was  composed  of  2  parts  corn-meal, 
1  part  middlings,  and  1  part  buckwheat 
screenings. 

The  cost  of  feed  was  180  lb.  at  4c  per 
lb.— $7.20  and  24  gal.  milk  at  5c  per 
gal.— $1.20,  making  a  total  of  $8.40  for 
feed  and  milk.  Add  to  this  the  value  of 
the  birds  at  the  start,  280  lbs.  of  thin 
chickens    that   would    bring    35c   per   lb. 
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$98.00,  and  it  makes  a  total  cost  for 
thin  chickens  and  feed  of  $116.40. 

The  weight  of  the  finished  chicks  was 
340  lbs.,  having  gained  60  lbs.  in  the  10 
days'  feeding.  The  value  per  lb.  was 
increased  because  of  the  quality  of  the 
flesh  to  50c  per  lb.,  making  the  total 
value  of  the  birds  $170.00. 

This  meant  a  revenue  of  $54.00  for  the 
care  of  152  birds  for  less  than  two  weeks. 
It  also  showed  that  for  every  pound  in- 
crease on  the  birds  it  took  3  lbs.  of  mash 
and  4  lbs.  of  milk  or  an  average  cost 
of  14c  per  lb.  of  gain. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Silage 

A   writer   in   Hoard's   Dairyman   says 

that    sweet   clover   has   proved    to    be    a 

:  valuable  plant  for  pasture  and  hay.    It  is 

I  now  coming  into  prominence  as  a  splendid 

'silage  plant.     A  number  of  growers  use 

, it  for  this  purpose,  and  all  report  very 

J  satisfactory  results.     One  of  these  sweet 

(clover  growers  who  has  used  the  plant 

jfor  silage  states:     "We  had  no  trouble  in 

getting  stock  to  eat  sweet  clover  silage. 

I However,  they  were  used  to  pasturing  it. 

I  put  in  loads  of  sweet  clover  alternate 

with  corn,  and  it  was  sweet  and  smelled 

the  same  as  corn  silage." 

Another  farmer  reports  that  the  great 
lamount  of  leaching  that  occurred  was  the 
(only  drawback  he  found  in  using  sweet 
clover  for  silage.  He  states  that  the 
jliquid  material  would  flow  off  in  a  stream 
at  the  bottom  of  the  silo.  In  this  case  the 
isweet  clover  had  been  siloed  when  very 
isucculent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  farmer 
who  siloed  sweet  clover  and  did  not  cut 
the  plants  until  they  were  in  full  bloom 
experienced  no  loss  of  this  kind.  "We 
.have  used  it  for  silage  purposes,"  he  says, 
l"and  had  excellent  results  from  feeding 
it.  We  fed  it  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  colts, 
|and  after  a  few  feeds  they  ate  it  readily. 
It  seemed  to  come  out  in  just  about  the 
same  condition  that  corn  silage  does.  It 
heated  considerably,  but  there  was  no 
mold.  There  was  quite  a  clover  odor  to 
ithe  silage,  and  of  course  it  was  somewhat 
idifferent  from  corn  silage,  yet  it  had  a 
similar  pungent  odor." 

Some  of  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is 
better  to  cut  sweet  clover  for  silage  when 
E  is  in  full  bloom  rather  than  when  the 
plants  are  extremely  succulent.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  sweet  clover  will  be  used  more 
and  more  for  silage  in  the  future.  Indica- 
tions are  that  in  some  localities  it  is  likely 
to  become  a  very  important  crop  for  this 
purpose.  Those  farmers  who  have  used 
sweet  clover  for  silage  regard  it  of  such 
g-eat  value  that  they  intend  to  continue 
using  it  for  this  purpose. 

Many  Ontario  farmers  are  raising 
sweet  clover  now  as  a  pasture  crop  and 
find  it  as  good  as  the  Iowa  farmers  who 
write  the  above. 


Need  of  Production  Still  Urgent 

The  farmers  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  still  a  very  important  task  to 
do:  they  must  produce  for  two  more  years 
food-stuffs  not  only  for  •  the  people  of 
America,  but  also  for  the  people  of 
the  Allied  and  enemy  countries  in  Europe. 


Must  Feed   the   World 

After  the  war  the  needs  of  180,000,000 
hungering  people  will  press  on  America. 
We  can  not  choose  but  help  them.  As 
we  believe  in  the  kindred  of  all  humanity, 
America  will  save  food  to  rescue  and  re- 
store them. 
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FILL   IN    THIS 
COUPOA  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


"Jibe  fyhubcrt  Shipper."  is  a  reliable  and  accur- 
ate Market  report  and  price  list,  issued  at  every 
change  in  the  Fur  Market.  It  is  something  more  than  merely 
something  to  read."  It  is  the  adviser,  friend  and  Bign  post  to  the 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  quota- 
tions. "(Bhr  **bubrrt  *?htpp? r"  is  received  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trap- 
pers and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  America.  Never  was  a  serious 
misstatements  of  facts  published  in  "(Sift  Shubrrt  Shipper"  and  this  charac- 
ter of .  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  should 
read  "3II)r  9hubrrt  &blnprr" — we  want  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 
Fill  in  the  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it— AT  ONCE 

JK .  B  .  S  1H  U  e  E  R_T.  ,nc. 

THE    LARGEST    HOUSE    IN    THE    WOULD     DEALING    EXCLUSIVELY    IN        ( 

AMERICAN      F&A.W      PURS 

15-17    W    AUSTIN     AVE.         -  CH1CACO.     US    A 

J M imiirinirni r  —  iiiit-t "mmi 


We  want,  and  will  pay  highest  prices 

for  all  kinds  of 

RAW  FU  RS 

Ship  your  skins  to  us  at  once 

We  pay  express  charges  or  postage 

Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags  sent  on  request 

Vfcevel/on  Freres 

Trading  Company  Limited 

LARGEST  FUR  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
134  McGill  Street       -  Montreal 


GET  THE  BIG  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 


Send  them  to  us.  By  sending  us  your 
furs  you  can  depend  upon  honest  grading 
and  prompt,  satisfactory  returns  by  an 
early  mail. 

We  pay  all  express  and  mail  charges. 
Write  to-day  for  our  latest  price  list, 
references,  etc. 

The  Levin  Fur  Company 

162  Bay  Street,  Toronto 
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Learn  to  Run 
A  Tractor 


Complete,  practical  course  by  mail  on  the 
construction,  operation,  care,  and  repair  of 
all  kinds  of  gas  and  gasoline  tractors.  You 
learn  at  home.    Write  for  circular. 

Canadian     Correspondence     College.     Ltd. 
Dept.  F,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Hand   or   Power 
Feed  Cutters 

No  farmer  should  be  without  a  feed 
cutter,  and  nearly  every  fanner 
realizes  that  he  could  save  tons  of 
rood  feed  if  he  had  one.  Write  for 
our   catalogue   and   prices   to-day. 

Peter  Hamilton  feed  cutters  are  easy 
running  and  will  stand  the  hardest 
kind  of  work. 

The  Peter  Hamilton  Co.,  Ltd. 
PETERBORO,  ONT. 


■11 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BAD  LEGS,  ETC. 

are  promptly  relieved  with  inexpensive  home  treatment. 
It  absolutely  removes  the  pain,  swelling,  tiredness  and 
disease.      Full    particulars   on    receipt   of   stamp. 

W.   F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F. 
482  Lymans  Building     -     Montreal,  Canada 


Big  Money  in 
Vicious  Horses 
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$125  Profit 
In  Ten  Days 

FreC  >*.      r1    H.MACKL.EY 

Tt^.^1,  1     ^*  °f  Unadilla, 

l>001Va»^A  /     New  York,  picked 

up  a  vicious  mare 
for  $50  and  after  10 
«i»\X       da  vs  handling  by  my 
method  sold  her  for 
$175.  S.  L.  Arrant  bought 
i>"       *     a  "mean  one"  for  $35  and 
after  a  few  hours"  training 
sold  the  horse  for  $135.   ,, 

Dell  Nicholson  got  a  biting,  kicking 
mare  at  $35  and  byroymethodsmade 
her  worth  S2U0.  D.L.Smith  changed 
a  worthless,  dangerous  bnlker  into  a 

$2?5  horse.  Event  t  Mrl'ln.k  broke  in 

a  pony  tor  the  owner,  taught  it  a  few 

tricks  and  got  $'10  lor  his  few  hours 

work.     That  is  how  rny  students   are 

making  big  money.     So  can  youl 

Master  Any  Horse 

I  will  teach  you  by  mail  my  famous  method 

of  breaking  colts  and  training  horses.      I 

will  teach  you  how  to  overcome  every  bad 

habit  a  horso  can  have.    1  will  teach  you  bow 

to  1  cad  a  horse's  disposition  at  alliance;  how 

to  make  big  money  as  an  expert  horseman. 

FREE  BOOK  %J%2$A°& 

liable  horse  training  secrets.     E:  plains  my  won- 
derful system.    Write  for  this  book  today.    Send 
a  postal.  NOW,  before  you  forget. 
PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Dept.  721 1  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Farm     Engineering 

Cleaning  Paint  Brushes 


By  Mark  Meredith 


ONLY  a  careless  painter  will  leave 
his  brush  standing  in  paint  over- 
night. Besides  gumming  the  brush  up 
the  bristles  are  more  or  less  bent  and 
the  brush  does  not  work  well  till  after 
it  has  been  used  for  some  time  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  is  a  good  rule  that 
brushes  must  be  cleaned  with  turpen- 
tine or  benzine  when  they  have  been 
used  in  oil  paints  and  all  kalsomine  and 
water  paint  brushes  must  be  washed  out 
in  water  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
methods  for  keeping  brushes  in  good 
condition  are  similar.  The  brushes  are 
usually  hung  on  nails  driven  in  sides 
of  tubs  partly  filled  with  water,  turpen- 
tine or  raw  linseed  oil.  The  nails  are 
driven  at  a  height  to  allow  the  bristles 
to  be  covered  for  about  two-thirds  of 
their  length  with  the  liquid,  but  in  no 
case  must  the  brushes  rest  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tubs.  When  water  only  is 
used,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bind- 
ing is  not  covered,  as  the  water  is  likely 
to  swell  the  handle  and  rot  the  binding. 
Some  painters  fill  the  brush  tub  with 
water  so  that  it  will  cover  the  brushes 
for  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
bristles  and  then  pour  linseed  oil  on  the 
top   of  the  water. 

Another  way  is  to  use  two-thirds  tur- 
pentine and  one-third  linseed  oil.  Un- 
doubtedly raw  linseed  oil  is  the  best 
liquid  in  which  to  suspend  brushes.  It 
neither  swells  the  handles,  rots  the  bind- 
ing, nor  damages  the  bristles,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  rather  expensive.  If  it  is 
nobody's  particular  business  to  see  that 
the  oil  is  frequently  changed  and  used, 
it  becomes  fatty  and  degenerates  so  that 
it  cannot  be  used  for  paint.  In  any 
case  the  oil  gets  discolored  and  can  only 
be  used  for  dark-colored  paint. 


Liquid  paint  or  varnish  remover  that 
is  free  from  caustic  and  alkalies  is  the 
very  best  thing  to  take  the  gum  from  a 
brush.  If  a  brush  has  been  used  in  a 
color  containing  turpentine,  naphtha  will 
not  clean  it  properly.  Turpentine,  ben- 
zizne  or  kerosene  should  be  used.  An- 
other way  to  free  brushes  from  gummed 
paint  is  to  hang  them  in  very  hot  vinegar 
and  afterwards  wash  them  out  with  ben- 
zine. If  paint  gets  hardened  in  a  brush 
one  way  to  soften  the  paint  and  free 
the  bristles  is  to  first  soak  the  brush  in 
raw  linseed  oil  for  24  hours.  Next  put 
the  brush  in  a  pot  of  benzine,  and  after 
a  while  work  the  bristles  until  they  get 
separated,  when  the  paint  will  soften 
so  that  it  will  wash  out.  Fibre  brushes 
may  be  soaked  in  soda  water  and  when 
soft  washed  out  with  soap  and  water 
and  rinsed  clean.  The  caustic  which 
which  would  destroy  the  life  of  the 
bristle  does  not  affect  the  fibre. 

Whenever  brushes  are  to  be  put  away 
for  any  considerable  time,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  stored  where 
it  is  cool  and  damp  enough  to  prevent 
shrinkage  of  the  handles.  Many  paint- 
ers after  thoroughly  cleaning  their 
brushes,  work  a  heavy  lather  of  mild 
soap  into  them  before  putting  them 
away,  and  find  them  in  prime  condition 
when  they  again  want  to  use  them.  When 
a  brush  has  been  hung  in  linseed  oil 
it  is  very  necessary  to  work  the  oil  out 
of  the  brush,  as  otherwise  it  will  leak 
and  splash,  but  it  should  be  worked  out 
carefully.  Give  the  brush  a  few  quick 
flirts  in  the  air  and  most  of  the  liquid 
will  come  out.  The  rest  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  worked  out  on  a  board  or  on 
the  edge  of  the  paint  pot. 


Old  Time  Remedies 


'"PHESE  be  the  days  of  fads  and  freaks  in  almost  every  line,  and  the  good  old  things 
-*-  we  used  to  do  are  changing  all  the  time.  Folks  don't  develop  nowadays  one-half 
their  faculties,  and  where  they're  tumbling  off  the  worst's  in  home-made  remedies. 

Why,  good  lands  sake,  they  used  to  take  the  little  runts  and  lasses,  and  gurgle- 
down  their  wind-pipes  some  sulphur  and  molasses. 

And  then  again  'twas  slippery  elm,  the  juicy,  slimy  bark,  that  Noah  dosed  his 
animals  when  seasick  in  the  ark.  A  chunk  hewed  from  an  ironwood  tree  was  boiled 
upon  the  stove,  and  goodly  portions  of  this  juice  were  poured  into  the  drove. 

And  when  some  residenter  was  too  croakin'  sick  for  words,  they  scooted  to  the 
swamplands  for  a  bucketful  of  herbs.  They  squashed  them  with  a  rolling  pin  and  tied 
them  in  a  bag,  and  made  a  poultice  fit  to  cure  the  ring-bone  in  a  nag. 

The  sick  got  plastered  from  this  mush,  they  spread  it  on  his  chest — they  put 
another  on  his  heel  and  a  third  beneath  his  vest.  They  put  the  leavings  in  a  dish  a.nd 
made  a  pint  of  tea,  and  the  quick  recovery  of  the  gent  was  a  gorgeous  thing  to  see. 

And  ivhen  they  took  the  fatted  goose  and  stuck  it  in  the  neck,  they  used  to  gather 
wondrous  things  from  off  that  barnyard  wreck. 

They  never  let  a  single  thing  from  off  that  gander  spoil — they  stuffed  his  feathers 
into  ticks  and  stewed  his  fat  for  oil.  Let's  chant  a  verse  about  goose  oil,  let's  sing  it 
with  a  whoop — it  cured  our  quinsy,  gout  and  heaves,  and  shooed  away  the  croup. 

But  things  have  changed  an  awful  lot,  and  old  things  get.  their  whacks — and  pass 
away  before  the  wiles  of  smooth  and  learned  quacks. 

No  more  they  wander  in  the  fields,  or  search  upon  the  hills,  to  pluck  the  bitter 
herbs  and  things  to  chase  away  our  ills.  Whene'er  we  have  an  ache  or  pain  or  feel  our 
stomach  bump,  we  call  upon  the  sawbones  for  to  do  his  healing  stunt. 

He  puis  a  trumpet  on  your  lung,  and  in  most  impressive  tones  he  tells  you  that 
his  services  will  cost  you  forty  bones. 

But  somehow  folks  are  shufflin'  off  just  like  they  used  to  do,  when  they  had  their 
home-made  bitters  in  tints  of  green  and  blue.  Let's  not  forget  the  good  old  days,  nor 
class  them  as  inferior,  tvhen  they  fed  us  slippery  elm  hash  to  soothe  our  pained 
interior. — Ark. 
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Our  Rural  Mail  Box 


Where  To  Get  Goats 

Miss  M.  R.,  Ont. — Let  me  know  where 
1  can  get  some  goats. 

Few  people  in  Ontario  keep  goats  for 
sale.  Several  herds  are  kept  in  British 
Columbia  and  a  few  in  New  Ontario.  Any- 
one having  goats  for  sale  would  find  a 
profitable  market  for  them  among  such  as 
our  inquirer. 


Bots  In   Horses 

A.  W.  P.,  Ontario. — Is  there  any 
known  way  of  removing  bots  from  a 
horse's  stomach?  As  1  pasture  my  horses 
in  the  summer  they  are  pretty  well  loaded 
with  bots  in  the  fall.  A  horse  in  this  con- 
dition is  hard  to  winter  and  not  much  use 
in  the  spring.  I  lost  a  horse  a  year  ago 
and  last  winter  I  had  a  hard  fight  to  keep 
my  horses.  Our  veterinary  surgeons  do 
not  seem  to  know  much  about  them  except 
to  say  they  are  almost  harmless.  If  you 
can  give  me  any  accurate  information  on 
how  to  get  rid  of  them,  it  ivill  be  a  great 
help. 

Answer. — The  symptoms  shown  for 
bots  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse  are  an 
unthrifty  coat  and  loss  of  flesh  after  a 
run  at  grass.  As  your  veterinary  has 
told  you  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  cure  for  animals  suffering  from 
these,  that  is  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dislodge  the  bots  from  the  stomach  of  the 
horse.     The  best  way  to  deal  with  mat- 


ters is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
horse  so  that  the.  delibitating  effect  of  the 
bots'  presence  may  not  interfere  with  the 
general  health  and  condition  of  the  horse. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  medicine 
that  will  dislodge  or  destroy  these  para- 
sites will  about  kill  the  horse.  In  one  year 
from  the  time  the  eggs  are  taken  into  the 
stomach  the  bot  will  be  a  perfect  chrvsalis 
and  will  fall  from  the  coats  of  the 
stomach.  To  keep  your  horses  in  good 
condition  I  would  give  them  a  tonic  such 
as  iron  and  gentian  in  addition  to  good 
feeding  to  prevent  the  bots  from  weaken- 
ing the  animal  too  much.  Take  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron  and  gentian  root,  each 
three  drams,  mix  and  make  one  dose  to 
be  repeated  twice  a  week. 

As  a  preventive  in  the  summertime  clip 
the  long  hairs  off  the  jaws,  breast  and 
forelimbs  and  apply  a  little  oil  daily. 


Bean    Cake    For    Fertilizer 

C.  C,  British  Columbia. — Kmdly  in- 
form me  if  Manchurian  bean  cake  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees.  What  are 
the  properties  contained  in  same?  What 
quantity  to  the  acre  must  be  applied  to  be 
effective?  The  cost  per  ton  and  also 
where  I  can  procure  same  in  Canada? 

Answer. — I  am  not  certain  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "Manchurian  beans," 
but  from  the  proximity  of  Manchuria  to 
Japan  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that 


the  bean  is  the  common  Soy  bean,  and 
that  the  analysis  desired  is  that  of  the 
Soy  bean  cake,  or  the  refuse  when  the  oil 
has  been  extracted  from  the  beans. 

The  analysis  runs,  at  such  a  time,  be- 
tween 5.8%  and  6%  nitrogen,  1.3%  to 
2%  phosphoric  acid,  and  about  2.5%  pot- 
ash. All  of  this  is  in  the  organic  form, 
but  if  finely  ground  should  be  fairly  avail- 
able as  fertilizer,  where  there  is  sufficient 
length  of  season  and  early  heat  in  order 
to  induce  bacterial  growth.  This  is  nec- 
essary since  the  decay  of  such  organic  fer- 
tilizers awaits  bacterial  action  in  order 
to  liberate  the  plantfood.  The  rapidity 
of  decay  will  depend  on  thoroughness  of 
extraction  of  fats.  The  greater  per  cent, 
of  fat  present,  the  slower  the  liberation 
of  plantfood. 

In  my  opinion  the  bean  cake  would  be 
fairly  good  as  fertilizer  for  young  fruit 
trees  if  it  is  balanced  by  the  addition  of 
acid  phosphate.  On  medium  rich  soil, 
there  will  be  a  little  too  much  tendency 
toward  wood  growth  and  not  enough  to- 
ward the  ripening  and  setting  of 
fruit.  In  using  an  application  of  400 
pounds  of  the  cake,  to  the  acre,  I  would 
advise  adding  150  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate. This  will  give  a  fair  application 
of  fertilizer.  It  should  be  distributed 
evenly  around  about  each  tree,  and  work- 
ed into  the  soil  in  a  circle  whose  diameter 
is  about  the  spread  of  the  tree,  applying 
the  plantfood  toward  the  outer  rims  of 
the  circle  rather  than  close  to  the  stump 
of  the  tree. 

Bean  cake  is  to  some  extent  used  as  a 
cattle  feed.  I  cannot  direct  you  as  to 
where  this  material  can  be  obtained,  nor 
as  to  its  relative  cost. — H.  G.  Bell. 

Milk  Testing  Tablets  and   Bees 

L.  M.  L.,  Nova  Scotia. — Could  you  tell 
me  where  I  could  buy  the  preservative 
tablets  used  in  milk  testing? 

I  would  also  like  to  have  the  name  and 
address  of  a  reliable  bee  journal  that 
would  be  a  help  to  one  keeping  bees  in  this 
climate. 

Answer. — You  can  get  these  tablets 
from  W.  A.  Drummond  &  Co.,  King  St., 
Toronto.  There  is  no  exclusive  bee 
journal  published  in  Canada. 
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TOUONTO 

THROUGH  TRAINS  BETWEEN  MONTREAL,  OTTAWA  AND  TORONTO 


Through  Parlor  Cars 
Through  Sleeping  Cars 


READ  DOWN 

*  6  .15   p.m. 
10.15  p.m. 
10  45  p.m 

*  7  30  a.m. 

t  8.15    a.m. 

12.15  p.m. 

12  45  p.m. 
t   9  45  p.m 

Lv  MONTREAL.  Ar 
Ar.    OTTAWA    .Lv 

Lv OTTAWA.  ...Ar 

Ar.  TORONTO. Lv 


READ  UP 


til   00  pm  1*12.00  n'n 
7  03  p.m.      8.00  a.m. 
6  30  p.m.      7  30  a.m. 

1 10  03  a.m.|*ll   f0  p.m. 


Daily,      t  Daily  except  Sunday. 


Dining  Car  Service 

Comfortable  Day 
Coaches 


AT  TORONTO  — Connecting  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  to  AT  MONTREAL  —  Connections  to  and  from  all  points  in  Quebec. 

and  from  Western  Canada  and  Pacific  Coast  points.  New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia.  New  York  and  Eastern  States. 

LOWEST  FARES -THROUGH  TICKETS  AND  RESERVATIONS  EVERYWHERE  -  ENQUIRE  C.N.R.  AGENTS. 

or  write  General  Passenger  Dept.,  226  St.  James  St.,  Montreal;  68  King  St.  E.t  Toronto.  1218 
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WHY  FORTY  PER  CENT.  OF  WEST- 
ERN PIGS  DIE 

Continued  from  page  10 

pigs — one  litter  being  entirely  hairless. 
Of  the  30  pigs  farrowed,  with  the  low 
average  birth  weight  of  1.792  pounds  but 
15  were  raised  or  50  per  cent. 

Lot  10  was  fed  frozen  wheat  under  the 
same  conditions  as  lot  4  with  the  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  meat  meal  tankage.  These 
gilts  made  an  average  gain  of  87.33 
pounds  and  were  sleek  and  thrifty  at  all 
times.  Twenty-two  pigs  were  farrowed, 
averaging  2.5  pounds  at  birth,  and  21  or 
95.45  per  cent,  were  raised.  All  pigs  were 
strong  and  active  and  gave  every  evidence 
of  sufficient  pre-natal  nourishment. 

The  grain  requirement  per  100  pounds 
live  weight  throughout  the  experiment 
was  1.508  pounds  for  lot  4,  1.880  pounds 
for  lot  6,  and  1.866  pounds  for  lot  10. 
With  weak,  hairless  pigs  in  both  lots  4  and 
6  it  seems  that  the  difficulty  is  due  more 
to  a  lack  of  proper  constituents  in  the 
frozen  wheat  itself,  than  to  the  lack  of 
added  mineral  matter  in  the  form  of  coal. 
At  any  rate  hairless  pigs  appeared  in  lot 
1  where  the  frozen  wheat  was  fed  under 
"the  best  of  conditions,  the  amount  limited, 
and  the  sows  given  free  access  to  coal. 
Results  proved  conclusively  that  frozen 
wheat  does  not  contain  poisonous  pro- 
perties resulting  in  hairless  pigs,  but  if 
fed  as  a  single  feed  hairless  pigs  are  to 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  deficiency 
in  protein.  With  the  addition  of  a  proper 
protein  supplement,  as  meat  meal  tankage, 
frozen  wheat  can  be  fed  with  every  assur- 
ance of  excellent  results. 

FEEDING  OF  OATS 
Lot  9  was  fed  whole  oats  scattered  on 
the  ground  for  both  morning  and  evening 
feeds  and  allowed  free  access  to  coal,  salt 
and  water.  These  gilts  made  a  rather 
low  average  gain  of  59.66  pounds  and 
lacked  somewhat  the  thrifty  appearance 
of  the  frozen-wheat  tankage  and  barley 
tankage  lots  but  the  gain  in  weight  was 
due  to  body  growth  rather  than  fat.  The 
pigs  came  large  and  strong,  weighing  an 
average  of  2.56  pounds  at  birth.  Of  the 
25  farrowed,  21  were  raised  or  84  per 
cent.  In  this  case  the  grain  consumed 
per  hundred  pounds  live  weight  through- 
out the  period  was  1.559  pounds.  No 
doubt  more  feed   would   have  been   con- 


Hairless    pigs,    the    result    of    straight    feeding    of 
frozen    wheat. 


sumed  and  larger  gains  made  if  the  morn- 
ing feed  had  been  crushed,  scalded  and 
fed  in  a  warm  slop,  for  as  with  all  classes 
of  animals,  brood  sows  like  variety.  Oats 
prove  to  be  a  well  balanced  feed  for 
pregnant  sows  and  should  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  ration  in  a  country  so 
well  adapted  to  oat  production. 

IS  IT  LACK  OF  EXERCISE? 
Many  swine  producers  have  attributed 
hairlessness  in  young  pigs  to  insufficient 
exercise  during  pregnancy.  It  is  common 
belief  that  the  greatest  losses  follow  long, 
severe  winters  when  the  sows  spends  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  straw 
pile,  or  under  other  protection.  To  secure 
data  on  this  point  three  gilts  were  placed 
in  a  6  ft.  x  7  ft.  frame  house  with  the 
addition  of  a  4  ft.  x  14  ft.  runway.  These 
sows  were  fed  the  same  kind  and  prac- 
tically the  same  amount  of  feed  as  check 
lot  1,  with  the  exception  that  the  evening 
feed  of  oats  was  crushed  and  fed  in  the 


form  of  slop  to  prevent  exercise.  Sev- 
eral hog  men  visited  the  farm  during  the 
experiment  and  all  predicted  poor  results 
from  this  lot,  for  the  gilts  took  very  little 
exercise  and  hence  became  excessively 
fat,  leading  all  lots  in  average  gains  for 
the  period  with  120  pounds  per  head  to 
their  credit.  In  all,  26  pigs  with  an 
average  birth  weight  of  2.43  pounds  were 
farrowed  in  this  lot,  and  20  or  76.92  per 
cent,  raised.  All  pigs  came  strong  and 
were  normal  in  every  respect.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  old  sows  that  be- 
came excessively  fat  are  sluggish  and 
tend  to  crush  a  large  number  of  their 
young,  while  gilts  were  used  in  this  test 
and  hence  there  were  no  losses  from  this 
source.  Furthermore  sows  confined  in 
cramped  quarters  are  often  subject  to  un- 
sanitary conditions.  The  importance  of 
an  abundance  of  exercise  for  young  pigs 
in  preventing  thumps  and  the  like  is  well 
known  to  all.  It  should  be  understood 
that  this  department  does  not  recommend 
limited  exercise  for  pregnant  sows — far 
from  it,  we  insist  on  plenty  of  outdoor 
work  for  all  breeding  stock.  This  experi- 
ment, however,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  lack  of  exercise  is  not  the  cause  of 
hairlessness  in  new  born  pigs. 

FORCING  SOWS  TO  EAT  SNOW 
Quite  a  number  of  farmers  have  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  forcing  sows  to  eat 
snow  in  place  of  providing  water  during 
the  winter  months.  Often  times  these 
men  suffered  heavy  losses  from  hairless- 
less  or  weak  pigs  and  natural'"  credited 
their  pig  troubles  to  this  method  of  water- 
ing. To  secure  information  on  this  noint 
three  sows  were  placed  in  lot  8  and  fed 
the  same  ration  as  lot  1  with  the  exception 
of  the  garbage,  which  had  to  be  eliminated 
on  account  of  the  moisture  content.  All 
grains  were  fed  dry.  The  last  snow  of 
any  consequence  disappeared  on  March 
27th,  so  that  but  one  gilt  farrowed  under 
these  conditions — her  litter  of  8  pigs 
weighing  but  12  pounds  or  an  average  of 
1.5  pounds  each.  One  pig  came  dead,  an- 
other died  in  a  few  hours  and  two  others 
within  the  next  two  weeks  so  that  she 
raised  but  4.  These  sows  made  low  gains 
during  the  winter  months,  lacked  thrift 
and  were  badly  tucked  up  in  the  middle. 
The  other  two  sows  made  fair  gains  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  spring  so  that  the 
average  gain   for  the  period   was  76.33 
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Lot   Number I. 

Breed  and   Age   Duroc  G. 

G=Gilt Berk.  G. 

S=Sow   2   years    Tam.  G. 

8 

Size  of  Litter 8 

6 

Total    Pigs    at   birth -    22 

Number   died    3 

Total  Pigs  raised   19 

Percentage     raised     86.36% 

Ave.   birth   weight   of   pigs 2.579 

lbs. 
Condition    of    Pigs     Excel- 
lent. 
Condition    of    Sows Excel- 
lent. 

Ave.    gain    per    Sow    111    days 87.00 

lbs. 
Feed     consumed     per     100     lbs.     live 
weight — 

Grain    971 

lbs. 

Garbage    2.63 

lbs. 


us  a  t.  J? 

II. 

Duroc  S. 
Berk.  S. 
Tam.  S. 
14 
12 
0 
26 
6 
20 
76.92% 
2.288 
lbs. 
Very 
Good. 
Very 
Good. 
66.00 
lbs. 


1.068 
lbs. 


a 

ill. 
Duroc  S. 
Duroc  G. 
Tam  G. 
11 
7 
9 
27 
4 
23 
85.18% 
2.370 
lbs. 
Fair. 

Fair. 

82.83 
lbs. 


1.461 
lbs. 


IV. 

Duroc  S. 
Duroc  G. 
Tam.  G. 
11 
10 
8 
29 
15 
14 
48.27% 
2.086 
lbs. 
Poor. 

Poor. 

81.66 
lbs. 


1.508 
lbs. 
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V. 
Duroc  G. 
Duroc  G. 
Tam.  G. 
9 
10 
9 

28 

12 

16 

57.14% 

1.723 

lbs. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

70.33 
lbs. 


1.788 
lbs. 
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VI. 
Duroc  G. 
Duroc  G. 
Tam.  G. 

12 

12 

6 

30 

15 

15 

50.00% 

1.792 

lbs. 

Poor. 


S     a 


VII. 
Duroc  G. 
Berk.  G. 
Tam.  G. 
6 
11 
9 
26 
6 
20 
76.92% 
2.43 
lbs. 
Good. 


Poor.       Too  fat. 


58.66 
lbs. 


1.880 
lbs. 


120.00 
lbs. 


1.097 
lbs. 

2.65 
lbs. 
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VIII. 
Duroc  G. 

Berk.  S. 
Tam.  G. 
8 
13 
8 
29 
10 
19 
65.51% 
2.15 
lbs. 
Fair. 

Fair. 

76.38 
lbs. 


1.468 
lbs. 


IX. 
Duroc  G. 
Duroc  G. 
Tam.  G. 

7 

9 

9 

25 

4 

21 

84.00% 

2.56 

lbs. 

Very 

good. 

Good. 

59.66 
lbs. 


1.559 
lbs. 
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X. 
Duroc  G. 
Duroc  G. 
Tam.  G. 
7 
9 
6 
22 
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pounds,  and  the  average  birth  weight  of 
pigs  for  the  lot  2.155  pounds.  Of  the  2'J 
pigs  farrowed  19  were  raised  or  65.51  per 
cent.  Due  to  the  fact  that  two  of  these 
sows  farrowed  some  time  after  the  last 
snow  disappeared  and  water  was  provided, 
this  part  of  the  experiment  will  be  given 
further  attention  during  the  coming 
winter.  Such  results  as  were  obtained 
would  indicate  that  hairlessness  cannot  be 
attributed  to  this  practice  but  that  far 
better  results  would  follow  free  access  to 
water. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    SUNLIGHT 

To  determine  the  influence  of  sunlight 
on  the  unborn  litter  three  sows  were 
wintered  in  a  large  30  ft.  x  40  ft.  shed 
with  7  ft.  walls.  This  shed  was  con- 
structed with  poplar  poles  and  straw — 
the  walls  being  two  feet  thick,  tightly 
packed  with  straw,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  the  same  material  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches.     The  two  doors  facing  the  south 


were  then  made  light  proof  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discern  a  single  object  in- 
side the  building.  All  sows  were  placed 
in  the  shed  on  December  17th,  1917.  The 
first  farrowed  March  31st,  the  second 
April  23rd  and  the  last  one  May  20th, 
1918,  so  that  the  latter  was  kept  under 
these  conditions  for  a  little  over  five 
months.  With  the  exception  of  time  of 
feeding  they  were  fed  just  as  in  lot  1.  To 
insure  sufficient  exercise  the  morning  feed 
was  given  at  8  a.m.,  then  garbage  at  11 
a.m.,  water  again  at  1  p.m.  and  whole  oats 
scattered  in  the  bedding  at  3.30.  By  this 
means  the  sows  were  on  their  feet  a  good 
share  of  the  day,  so  the  only  difference 
from  conditions  as  found  in  lot  1  were  the 
lack  of  sunlight  and  less  fresh  air  due  to 
the  complete  closing  in  of  all  walls.  The 
only  ventilation  possible  was  through  the 
straw  covering  over  the  roof.  These  sows 
made  an  average  gain  of  96.33  pounds 
during     pregnancy,     farrowed     29     pigs 


weighing  an  average  of  2.62  pounds,  and 
raised  25  or  86.20  per  cent.  All  pigs  came 
strong  and  gave  no  evidence  of  the 
peculiar  method  of  housing.  It  is  again 
wished  that  swine  breeders  place  the 
proper  interpretation  on  this  part  of  the 
experiment.  A  continued  practice  of  this 
Firt  would  soon  lead  to  an  outbreak  of 
disease,  for  such  quarters  soon  become  un- 
sanitary. Furthermore  every  effort  should 
be  put  forth  to  make  every  possible  use  of 
nature's  greatest  purifier  —  sunlight. 
These  results  show  that  weakness  or  hair- 
lessness in  pigs  cannot  be  rightly  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  sunlight  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy. 

CONCLUSIONS  IN  THE   MATTER 

1.  Frozen  wheat  as  a  sirgle  feed,  even 
though  fed  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
resulted  in  weak,  hairless  pigs. 

2.  With  10  per  cent,  meat  meal  tank- 
age   added    to    a    straight    frozen    wheat 
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MILLIONS  OF   DOLLARS 

Will  be  distributed  among-  the  Trapper*  this  Season  for  Raw  Furs. 

'l  he  ONE  RAW  FUR  market  is  "  Hallam'a  ",  and  no  matter  where  you 

are,  Hallam  will  buy  your  Furs  for  SPOT  CASH  and  pay  highest  prices. 

All  you  do,  is  simply  to  send  your  furs  direct  to  "  HALLAM  ",  and  your 

money  is  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  the  furs  are  received.    Try  us. 

Thousands  of  experienced  trappers,  living  in  all  parts  of  Canada  ship 

their  furs  to  us  year  after  year,  because  they  find  Hallam  returns  are 

prompt,  Hallam  grading  rery  fair,  and  Hallam  prices  highest. 

Get  busy — Catch  all  the  fur  bearing  animals  you  possibly  can.  and  don't  make 

any  mistake  tnis  year,  but  ship  al    your  RAW  FURS  direct  to  John  Halli 

Limited,  where  you  receive  the  most  money.     We  will  buy  from  one  skin  up. 
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furs  photographed  on  living 
people. 
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Farm  Books  That  Help 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt    of    the    prices    named : 


SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By    Alvin    H.    Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette" 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in    America,    with   a   history   of   the   British 

work. 

$2.10,    postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By    Alvin    H.    Saunders 
A  companion   volume  to   the  one  on   Short- 
horns,    and    represents    the    latest    in     the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid:    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA    IN    AMERICA 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
The   full   story   of  the  growing,   cultivating 
and   curing   of  this   great  hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By   Professor   G.   E.   Day 
Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
O.A.C.,    Guelph 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,  and   treats   of   breeding,   management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 
By    Carl    W.    Gay 
of   the    University    of    Pennsylvania 
Covers  structure,  types,  principles  of  breed- 
ing    and     horse     in     service.         Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By    Henry 
The   standard  book   in    America   for  feeders 
of    livestock.       A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition    is    out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By    John    W-    Lloyd 
of    the    University    of    Illinois 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure    basis.       The    book     for     money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$2.00,    postpaid 

FARM     DAIRYING 

By    Laura     Rose 
A    Canadian    book    by    a    Canadian    writer 
on    the    subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING  IN  AMERICA 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
368     pages ;     and     treats     fully    the     whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By    Miller    Purvis 
A   thoroughly   reliable   and   informing   work 
for   the    farmer    or    specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

By  E.   I.  Farrington 
This    is    a   new    work    and    covers    the    sub- 
ject  in    a   way   that   will   please   every   per- 
son   who    is    learning   to   make   the   poultry 
business   go. 

$1.00,    postpaid 


THE     MODERN     GAS     TRACTOR 

Its     Construction,     Operation,     Application. 

A     Practical     Treatise. 

Written   by  Victor   W.   Page,   S.A.E. 

Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Auto- 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  De- 
scribes design  and  construction  of  all 
parts,  their  installation  and  adjustment, 
as  well  as  practical  application  and  use 
of  tractors.  Every  farmer  should  have 
this   book. 

$2.25,   postpaid. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By    G.    F.    Warren,    Professor    of    Farm 
Management   in    Cornell 

This  is  a  study  of  the  business  principles 
in  farming  and  the  whole  book  is  full  of 
a  common  sense  analysis  of  farming.  Every 
question  of  farm  business  is  taken  up. 
Price,    $1.85 

GAS    ENGINE    TROUBLES    AND 

INSTALLATION 

By    J.    B.    Rathbun 

A    most    useful    book    showing    how    to    in- 

stal,    operate,    and    make    repairs    and    how 

to   keep   a   gas   engine   running. 

Price,    $1.00 

PRACTICAL  QUEEN  REARING 

By  Frank  C.  Pellett 
Associate  Editor  American  Bee  Journal 
In  preparation  for  this  book  Mr.  Pellett 
visited  many  of  America's  foremost  queen 
breeders,  both  north  and  south,  and  has 
described  their  methods  fully.  The  methods 
of  the  older  queen  breeders — Alley,  Doo- 
little  and  others — are  explained,  with  the 
variations  which  are  the  development  of 
later  years.  Simple  methods  of  rearing  a 
few  queens  for  use  in  a  small  apiary,  as 
well  as  methods  used  for  rearing  queens 
in  wholesale  quantity,  make  the  book 
valuable  alike  to  the  small  bee-keeper  and 
the  commercial  queen  breeder. 
Price,   $1.15 

A      THOUSAND      ANSWERS      TO      BEE- 
KEEPING    QUESTIONS 

By  Dr.  C.   C.   Miller 

For  over  20  years  Doctor  Miller  has  an- 
swered questions  for  beginner  and  veteran 
alike  through  the  columns  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  More  than  10,000  questions 
have  been  answered  in  this  manner.  These 
questions  have  been  sifted  and  more  than 
a  thousand  of  them  included  in  this  new 
book,  edited  by  Maurice  G.  Dadant. 
Alphabetically  arranged  by  subject,  this 
book  will  clear  up  many  problems  not 
touched  upon  by  the  other  bee  books.  Usad 
with  a  text  like  Langstroth  revised  or 
Productive  Beekeeping,  it  is  invaluable. 
Price,   $1.40 

FIRST     LESSONS    IN     BEEKEEPING 

By    C.     P.     Dadant,     Senior    Editor    of 
American     Bee    Journal 

The  author  has  had  50  years  of  actual 
experience  in  beekeeping  on  an  extensive 
scale,  has  travelled  widely  among  the 
apiaries  of  both  America  and  Europe,  and 
is  fully  qualified  to  write  on  every  phase 
of  practical  honey  production.  This  book 
will   start  you   right. 

Price,    $1.15 


These    books    can    be    ordered    through    the 
Maclean    Publishing    Co.,    Toronto. 
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ration,  sows  wintered  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  produced  strong  vigorions  lit- 
ers. 

3.  Farrowing  troubles  have  not  been 
due  to  certain  poisonous  properties  in 
frozen  wheat,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  nec- 
essary food  nutriments. 

4.  Barley  alone  should  not  be  fed  to 
pregnant  sows.  When  fed  under  the  very 
best  of  conditions  sows  had  a  tendency  to 
lay  on  fat  rather  than  body  growth  and 
their  pigs  were  somewhat  small  and  lack- 
ing in  uniformity.  Sows  fed  a  heavy 
barley  ration  without  additional  mineral 
matter  farrowed  small,  weak  litters  with 
some  pigs  totally  hairless  and  others 
scantily  clothed. 

5.  Barley  plus  10  per  cent,  meat  meal 
tankage  resulted  in  sows  making  excellent 
gains,  farrowing  strong,  vigorous  pigs, 
and  in  this  instance  raising  every  pig  far- 
rowed. 

6.  Sows  wintered  on  whole  oats  made 
rather  low  gains,  but  these  gains  took  the 
form  of  growth  rather  than  body  fat. 
The  litters  came  strong  and  uniform. 

7.  Lack  of  sunlight  and  limited  exer- 
cise do  not  cause  hairless  pigs.  Such  con- 
ditions are  undesirable  for  other  reasons. 

8.  Results  obtained  in  this  experiment 
on  the  question  of  forcing  sows  to  eat 
snow  are  not  complete,  but  point  to  the 
fact  that  better  results  would  follow 
liberal  watering.  Water  with  the  chill 
removed  is  to  be  preferred. 

9.  If  additional  mineral  matter  is  need- 
ed, it  can  be  provided  easily  and  cheaply 
by  giving  the  sows  access  to  fine  coal.  At 
any  rate  sows  relish  this  addition  to  their 
regular  grain  ration. 

10.  Pigs  appreciate  variety  as  well  as 
people,  so  make  use  of  the  kitchen  refuse 
or  garbage.  If  thoroughly  cooked  it  can 
be  fed  safely  to  pregnant  sows. 

11.  A  greater  number  of  weak  or  hair- 
less pigs  were  farrowed  in  early,  than  in 
later  litters.  All  pasturage  was  withheld 
from  late  farrowing  sows  so  that  feed  con- 
ditions were  identical  to  the  other  sows  in 
the  lot.  The  cause  of  this  difference  was 
not  determined. 

12.  In  this  experiment  protein  was 
added  to  carbohydrate-rich  rations  by  the 
use  of  60  per  cent,  meat  meal  tankage. 
Where  this  feed  is  not  available  the  nec- 
essary protein  can  be  supplied  by  utiliz- 
ing skim  milk,  butter-milk  or  flax  seed 
oil  meal — all  high  in  this  important  body 
requirement. 

Pregnant  sows  must  be  well  fed.  In 
this  experiment  every  sow  that  was  pro- 
perly fed  farrowed  a  good  average  litter 
regardless  of  other  conditions.  For  con- 
tinued success  in  avoiding  outbreaks  of 
disease,  however,  the  breeder  must  us  as 
much  intelligence  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  bred  sows  as  in  the  selection 
of  the  ration. 


OBSERVATIONS  ABOUT  BEES 

By  A  Lady  Beekeeper 

FIRST  took  up  bee-keeping  from  a 
*■  money-making  point  of  view.  My 
hopes  in  this  respect  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed; but  setting  all  question  of 
profit  aside,  I  have  come  to  Iook  upon  my 
hives  with  their  busv  little  Inmates  as  my 
most  interesting  hobby.  There  are  so 
many  useful  lessons  I  have  learned  from 
the  bees,  amongst  others  the  value  of  good 
leadership,  organization,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  of  good  citizenship  in  securing  the 
smooth  running  of  a  state. 

For  every  beehive  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  miniature  kingdom  or  city  with  the 
most  perfect  system  of  organization  and 
government  imaginable,  a  system  which 
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no  kind  of  human  government  can  sur- 
pass. 

No  human  queen  has  such  loyal  sub- 
jects as  has  the  queen  bee.  The  worker 
bees  tend  her,  guard  her  and  care  for  her 
from  the  moment  she  is  first  placed  as  an 
egg  in  the  royal  cell.  It  is  not  heredity 
that  gives  the  queen  her  royal  estate;  it  is 
allotted  to  her  by  the  workers  before  she 
comes  out  of  the  egg. 

The  whole  work  of  the  city  is  divided 
up  between  the  workers,  various  bands  of 
these  being  set  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain tasks.  These  they  go  through  with 
the  precision  of  clockwork. 

Each  bee  not  only  knows  its  work,  but 
does  it  too.  There  are  the  builders  and 
architects,  the  foragers  and  water 
carriers,  the  soldiers  and  guards,  the 
nurses  and  chemists  and  the  ventilating 
bees. 

Once  I  went  with  a  lighted  candle  on  a 
hot  summer's  night  to  have  a  look  at  one 
of  my  hives.  There  was  no  wind,  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  in  fact;  yet,  no  sooner  had 
I  placed  the  candle  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  door  than  the  flame  blew  out.  It  was 
blown  out  by  the  draught  caused  by  the 
wings  of  the  "ventilating  bees"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  hive  well  ventilated 
and  its  air  fresh  and  pure. 

They  stand  quite  still  but  use  their 
wings  so  vigorously  that  we  cannot  see 
them  any  more  than  we  can  see  the  pro- 
peller of  an  aeroplane  in  full  flight.  One 
band  of  ventilating  bees  is  stationed 
just  outside  the  door  of  the  hive,  the 
other    works    immediately    inside. 

The  foraging  bees  have  a  very  arduous 
task,  for  a  bee  has  to  visit  over  one  hun- 
dred flowers  before  her  honey  sack  is 
filled,  and  as  this  tiny  sack  only  holds  a 
third  of  a  drop  of  honey  when  full  it  can 
be  imagined  how  hard  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  bees  have  to  work  to  gather  in  a 
pound  of  honey. 

Then  there  are  the  water  carriers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fly  to  and  from  the 
neighboring  streams  collecting  drops  of 
water  to  furnish  the  inmates  of  the  hive 
with  all  the  water  they  require. 

It  is  a  great  sight  to  watch  the  builders 
making  the  wax  for  the  comb  and  the 
architect  bees  planning  out  the  position 
of  the  cells  with  the  utmost  precision. 
These  are  followed  in  their  work  by  the 
chemists,  who  before  each  cell  is  sealed 
over  drop  a  tiny  drop  of  formic  acid  into 
it  as  a  preservative  to  keep  the  honey  in 
good  condition. 

There  are  numbers  of  bees  who  died  in- 
side the  hive  worn  out  by  hard  work.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  undertakers  to  dispose  of 
these  bodies  outside  the  hive  in  order  that 
they  may  not  pollute  the  air  of  the  bee 
city. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  hive  are  always 
stationed  guard  bees  and  soldier  bees  on 
sentry-go  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  out 
robber  bees  from  other  hives.  The  only 
lazy  bees  are  the  drones,  for  they  take  no 
part  in  the  work  of  the  hives  at  all.  They 
are  fed  by  the  workers  and  lead  a  life  of 
luxury  and  ease;  but  it  is  destined  to  be 
a  short  one,  because  as  soon  as  the  winter 
approaches  they  are  killed  off  by  the  other 
bees. 

Bees  have  their  executioners,  for  cer- 
tain bees  are  always  appointed  to  fulfil 
this  grim  duty  in  the  same  way  as  the 
others  are  given  other  tasks  to  do.  It 
seems  a  trifle  unfair,  though,  that  the 
drones  have  no  stings  with  which  to  de- 
fend themselves  when  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing comes. 
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FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  want  its  readers  to  help  edit  this  publication.  Many  farmers 
carry  or  successful  experiments  each  year  and  the  results  of  these  should  be  written  up  and 
published  in  the  farm  papers. 
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FARMERS   AND   SHORT-TERM 
CREDITS 

Continued  from  page  11 

shall  hold  one  or  more  meetings  in  each 
of  the  months  of  March  and  April  in 
each  year  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  loans,  and  shall  hold  such  other 
meetings  as  may  be  required,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  call  of  the  president,  or 
on  the  written  request  of  any  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  delivered  to  the  secre- 
tary. Books  and  records  of  all  societies 
must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Provincial  Supervisor.  The  Comp- 
troller-General of  the  Province  audits  the 
books  of  each  society  once  each  year. 

WHAT   SECURITY  IS   HELD 

The  security  given  by  the  rural  credit 
society  for  each  loan  made  for  its  mem- 
bers is  the  crops  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  money  loaned,  or  the  livestock  or  ma- 
chinery purchased.  The  money  is  secured 
from  the  bank  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
interest  by  the  society,  and  the  individual 
borrower  is  charged  7  per  cent.,  the  dif- 
ference being  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  society  and  in  augmenting  a  guaran- 
tee fund. 

The  loans  negotiated  by  the  rural  credit 
society,    therefore,    are   secured   in  two 
ways:  First,  each  member  of  the  society 
is  liable  to  the  extent  of  his  subscribed 
stock,   and   secondly,   by  the  grain,   ani- 
mals, machinery,  goods,  or  personal  pro- 
perty of  any  kind   purchased  or   partly 
purchased  with  the  money  borrowed  from 
the  bank.      It  is   provided   also  that  all 
notes  given  to  the  bank  by  the  society 
covering  loans  will  mature  not  later  than 
December    31st    of   the    year    in    which 
the  loan  is  made.    Where  the  loan  is  for 
machinery  or  livestock  or  for  any  other 
purpose  from  which  returns  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  realized  by  due  date,  the  loan 
may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year  on 
approval  by  the  directors  of  the  society. 
The  first  society  established  in  Mani- 
toba under  the  Rural  Credits  Act  was  in 
the  municipality  of  St.  Andrews,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Selkirk.     That  was 
in  June,  1917.     The  Act  really  began  to 
be  put  into  operation  only  last  Spring. 
To-day  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  there 
are  19  rural  credit  societies  in  existence, 
ten   of  those  are   actually  in  operation, 
and   up   till   the    end   of   September   the 
total    loans    granted    through    those    ten 
operating  societies  amounted  to  $202,000. 
The  largest  and  most  flourishing  society 
in  Manitoba  is  at  Roblin,  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Shell  River.     There   the  society 
has  85  members  or  depositors.  The  amount 
of  stock  subscribed  by  these  85  farmer 
members  was  $8,500,  of  which  10  per  cent, 
or  $850.00   is  paid  up.     The  stock   sub- 
scribed  by  the   Government  amounts  to 
$2,500.00,  while  the  stock  subscribed  by 
the     Municipality     of     Shell     River     is 
$3,500.00.     The  amount  of  stock  paid  up 
by  the  Government  is  $250.00,  and  by  the 
municipality,  $350.00.     Thus    the  Roblin 
Rural    Society  has   a   subscribed   capital 
of  $14,500.002  and  a  paid-up   capital  of 
$1,450.00.     On  the  strength   of  such   an 
arrangement  it  was  able  to  borrow  this 
year  $47,406.90.    This  amount  was  loaned 
by  the  bank  for  the  following  purposes: 

Crop  $16,556.90 

Machinery 3,110.00 

Improvements 4,165.00 

Breaking 10,210.00 

Stock 11,215.00 

Floating  Liabilities 2,150.00 

Total $47,406.90 

The  people  around  Roblin  say  that  this 
system  of  rural  credits  has  made  a  great 


difference  in  the  extent  of  the  agricultural 
operations  in  their  district.  They  say  that 
it  has  helped  them  very  materially  in 
increasing  production  from  the  land.  Al- 
though there  are  85  members  in  the  Rob- 
lin society  only  64  were  borrowers, 
which  means  that  the  average  farm  loan 
in  that  district  was  under  $750.00.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  finan- 
cial arrangements  provided  by  the  Mani- 
toba Rural  Credits  Act.  Some  feel  that 
the  scheme  contains  both  financial  and 
political  dangers.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Act  has  its  strong  supporters, 
who  say  that  it  will  be  a  powerful  factor 
in  helping  to  develop  the  rural  districts 
of  the  province.  At  any  rate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  whole  question  will  be 
presented  and  discussed  at  the  joint  con- 
ference of  the  organized  farmers  and  the 
Western  bankers  some  time  this  Fall. 
Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  at 
that  conference,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
sufficient  evidence  can  be  adduced  at  the 
present  time  to  prove  whether  or  not  rural 
credits  in  Manitoba  are  successful.  The 
plan  has  been  in  practical  operation  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  10  districts 
where  loans  have  been  made  for  less  than 
a  year.  It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until 
these  first  loans  have  done  their  work 
and  have  been  paid  before  passing  final 
judgment  upon  this  venture  into  the  realm 
of  finance.  Furthermore,  there  are  dis- 
tricts such  as  the  rural  municipality  of 
Lawrence,  situated  over  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Winnipeg,  between  Lakes  Win- 
nipeg and  Manitoba,  where  a  bank  of 
any  description  has  never  been  establish- 
ed. This  year  there  is  a  rural  credit 
society  in  Lawrence,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  over  fifty  pioneer  farmers. 
Through  their  organization,,  they  have 
been  able  to  borrow  $12,420  this  year. 
They  have  had  a  splendid  harvest,  and 
this  money  will  all  be  paid  back  before 
next  spring.  The  Lawrence  society  does 
its  banking  at  Dauphin,  which  city  is 
located  many  miles  distant  from  the  farm- 
ers of  Lawrence  municipality.  Up  till 
this  year  money  has  been  a  scarce  article 
in  Lawrence,  and  now  there  are  few  peo- 
ple in  that  district  who  are  not  enthusi- 
astic over  rural  credits. 


on  Canada's  new  place  in  the  Empire.  1 
admire  the  stand  Mac-Lean's  is  taking:  in 
these  questions  We  are  ready  to  fight  to 
the  last  drop,  and  eager  to  do  it  but  we 
need  and  want  and  must  have  the  hearts 
and  hands  at  home  to  stand  back  of  us. 
One  who  isn't  over  here  cannot  realize 
just  what  it  does  mean.  The  Canadian 
soldiers  are  splendid  fighters — no  one 
dreams  of  denying  that,  and  why?  He- 
cause  the  people  at  home  back  us  up  with 
walls  stronger  than  steel.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  and  a  big  one — the  morale." 


FARM  BOYS  IN  KHAKI 

Continued  from  page  15 
the  tower  gave  me  two  papers,  one  two 
days  and  the  other  three  days  old,  but 
they  would  be  new  to  us  as  we  would  leave 
the  buoy  before  daylight.  At  last  we 
bumped  on  the  sides  of  the  Hardy  and  I 
emerged  into  the  rain  again.  Got  back 
on  board  by  grasping  our  wire  rail  ropes, 
waiting  for  the  boat  to  drop  away  from 
under  me  and  scrambling  up  quickly  be- 
fore it  could  get  my  feet  fouled  when  it 
came  up  again  on  another  wave. 

"It  was  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  so  I 
went  down,  took  off  my  sodden  uniform, 
left  it  in  a  squdgy  heap  on  a  chair  and 
sought  my  humble  hammock,  wondering 
why  people  don't  think  of  raincoats  when 
they  should.  Found  my  hammock  all 
ruffled  up  and  shy  a  blanket  but  I  turned 
in  regardless  and  slept  like  a  log  of  ebony. 
Woke  up  at  sea  in  the  morning  and  here 
we  are  now.  Raining  still  and  will  likely 
rain  for  some  time.  Autumn  here  means 
rain,  rain  and  again  rain.  Don't  care 
much  as  I  have  long  ago  decided  that 
neither  salt  nor  fresh  water  can  dissolve 
me,  therefore  I  am  immune  as  far  as  I  can 
see  at  present. 

"I  enjoyed  MacLean's  and  Farmers' 
like  a  breath  of  home  air.  Agnes  Laut's 
article  is  splendid,  also  Kennedy's  article 


HOW  THE  DAIRYMEN  TOOK  THE 
BUMPS 

Continued  from  page  14 

process.  We  need  also  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  will  pay  to  export  none  but  the 
choicest  animals  and  for  these  there  is 
a  better  market  in  America  than  there 
is  in  Europe.  We  also  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  good  stock,  whereas  Europeans 
will  require  all  their  surplus  capital  for 
many  years  in  order  to  restore  their  war- 
devastated  country.  What  seems  a  more 
rational  thing  to  expect  is  that  we  shall 
continue  to  send  our  surplus  dairy  manu- 
factured goods  to  Europe,  thus  reaping 
the  profits  of  manufacturing,  rather  than 
sell  our  cattle  and  feed  to  be  manufactur- 
ed elsewhere.  There  is  a  very  important 
principle  involved  at  this  point  which  has 
not  received  sufficient  attention  from 
dairymen.  The  point  is  that  Canadians 
should  retain  in  Canada  all  the  raw  ma- 
terial, which  in  this  case  is  largely  feed 
and  by-products,  not  only  to  promote 
manufacturing,  but  chiefly  as  a  means  to 
maintain  and  increase  soil  fertility 
through  the  manure  which  is  a  bv-pro- 
duct  in  the  manufacturing  of  milk  and 
meat.  If  we  rob  our  soils,  we  are  on  the 
road  to  the  poor-house,  nationally.  "No 
cattle,  no  manure;  no  manure,  no  crops," 
is  an  old  proverb  that  is  true  to-day. 

IS  PRICE  REGULATION  TO  CONTINUE 
There  is  probably  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
the  present  system  of  price  regulation 
for  dairy  goods.  While  there  have  no 
doubt  been  injustices  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernment regulations,  on  the  whole  the 
results  have  been  good  and  the  markets 
have  been  steadied,  while  the  speculator 
has  been  more  or  less  controlled.  Pro- 
bably for  two  or  three  years  at  least  after 
the  close  of  the  war  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  some  form  of  price  regulation.  Pos- 
sibly not  in  its  present  form,  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  that  dealers  in  neces- 
sary food  products,  like  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  should  be  restricted  to  reasonable 
profits  on  their  various  transactions.  The 
number  of  hands  through  which  these 
goods  pass  from  producer  to  consumer 
should  also  be  regulated.  The  practice  of 
passing  foods  back  and  forth  between 
dealers,  each  adding  a  profit,  until  the 
final  selling  price  is  exorbitant,  is  some- 
thing which  can  be  no  longer  tolerated. 
If  this  can  be  prevented  in  no  other  way, 
then  the  State  must  enter  into  the  pro- 
duce business  for  the  good  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

From  a  national  viewpoint  it  is  essen- 
tial that  children  in  Canada  shall  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  milk.  If  the  parents 
of  the  children  are  unable  to  supply  milk 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  the 
vigor  and  health  of  its  growing  popu- 
lation, then  the  State  should  furnish  the 
needed  milk.  The  maintenance  of  sound 
physical  health  is  even  more  important 
than  mental   development.     Schools   and 
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educational  equipment  of  all  kinds  is  re- 
garded as  absolutely  necessary  in  a  pro- 
gressive country;  but  of  what  use  are 
these  if  the  young  people  have  stunted, 
improperly  nourished  bodies?  Sound 
bodies  are  quite  as  important  as  sound 
and  well-developed  minds. 

In  most  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada, 
particularly  in  Ontario,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  feed,  especially  of  rough  feed 
like  corn  silage,  roots,  hay  and  coarse 
grains  to  carry  the  dairy  cattle  until 
grass  comes.  The  only  shortage  is  in  the 
way  of  rich  concentrates  like  oil-cake  and 
cotton-seed  meal.  The  dairymen  will 
have  to  make  rations  without  these  in 
most  cases.  It  can  be  done  by  a  little 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  feeder.  For 
instance,  half  a  bushel  of  mangels  will 
take  the  place  of  three  to  four  pounds 
of  grain  in  a  ration  for  milk  cows.  The 
man  who  has  plenty  of  corn  silage,  roots, 
hay  and  coarse  grain  like  oats,  barley 
or  mixed  barley  and  oats,  need  not  worry 
about  the  prices  charged  for  cotton-seed 
meal  or  any  of  the  standard  feeds.  He 
can  "balance"  a  ration  on  his  own  farm 
that  will  give  nearly  as  good  results  as 
that  obtained  by  the  more  expensive 
feeds,  and  he  will  save  money  by  so  do- 
ing. 

The  labor  problem  is  probably  the  big- 
gest drawback  for  dairymen,  but  "where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  The  writer 
feels  sure  that  our  dairy  farmers  will 
not  fail  to  produce  as  large,  or  even  larg- 
er quantities  of  milk  for  the  coming  year, 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past,  if  only 
the  "weatherman"  will  be  kind  enough  to 
give  the  needed  heat  and  moisture.  But, 
alas,  the  weather  is  the  one  important 
factor  over  which  the  dairy  farmer  has 
no   control. 


THE  SPLENDID  ANCONAS. 

By  A.  P.  Marshall. 

A  NCONAS  are  a  splendid  little  breed 
*•  of  the  Mediterranean  group  orig- 
inating in  Ancona  in  Italy.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  generally  known  that  this  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Mediterranean  breeds,  since 
it  has  been  popular  but  a  short  time  in 
this  country. 

It  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  ad- 
vertising will  do  for  a  breed.  Through 
the  heavy  advertising  of  one  man,  dwell- 
ing especially  on  the  laying  possibilities 
of  this  breed,  Anconas  have  become  popu- 
larly known  as  one  of  the  very  heaviest 
laying  breeds.  Like  the  leghorns  they 
shell  out  white  eggs  in  great  quantities. 

It  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  An- 
conas are  mottled  black  and  white  leg- 
horns, for  they  are  identical  in  every  way 
except  color,  being  bred  both  as  single 
and  rose  combs. 

Roughly  the  color  is  a  lustrous  green- 
ish black  with  one  feather  in  five  tipped 
with  white  and  evenly  distributed.  In 
the  wing,  however,  the  best  results  is 
produced  with  more  white  tip,  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  having  tips 
on  each  feather.  In  the  back  one  feather 
in  ten  tipped  is  enough  as  they  are  much 
closer  together.  The  idea  is  to  get  s> 
nice,  even,  distinct  and  clear  marking 
with  white  tips. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  novice  to  say  that 
the  expert  gets  real  choice  color  mark- 
ine  bv  nulling  undesirable  plumage.  In 
fact  many  of  the  best  winners  could 
never  be  so  perfect  otherwise. 


—  the  trade -mark  on   the   dials   of  good  alarm    clocks 


WAR  TIME-every  min- 
ute counts!  Everything 
must  be  on  time;  everyone 
must  keep  in  step. 

Westclox  keep  close  tab  on 
minutes.  They  run  and  ring 
on  the  dot. 

They're  trim,  alert,  depend- 
able, and  low  in  price;  thrift 
clocks. 

There  are  not  enough  West • 
clox  to  go  'round.  Take  good 
care  of  yours. 


Western  Clock  Co.  "makers  of  Westclox 


La  Salle.  111..  U  S.  A. 


Factories  at  Peru.  111. 


Overalls— when  you  buy 

them  get  your  money's  worth! 

Men,  ask  for  Overalls  made  of  Stifel's 

Indigo  Cloth. 

Women,  ask  for  Overalls  made  of  Miss  Stifel  Indigo  Cloth. 

These  two  sturdy,  fast-color  fabrics  are  the  most  serviceable  and  economical 
made.    You  know,  it's  the  CLOTH  in  your  overalls  that  gives  the  wear. 

Look  for  the  BOOT  trademark 
ifs  your  guarantee 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


REGISTERED 


on  tiie  back  of  the  cloth— 
of  the  genuine. 

We  are  makers  of  cloth  only. 


J.  L.  STIFEL  &  SONS 

Indigo  Dyers  and  Printers 
WHEELING,  W.  VA.  260  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Non-Poisonous 
Insecticides 

Safety         Efficiency         Economy 

KATAKILLA" 

The  UNIVERSAL  INSEC- 
TICIDE for  use  on  FRUIT, 
F  L  O  W  E  R  S  and  VEGE- 
TABLES. 

A  Non-Poisonous  Powder, 
readily  soluble  i  n  cold 
water;  cheap,  efficient  and 
effective. 


a 


tf 


KUR-MANGE 

The  approved  Insecticide  for  use 
on  Horses,  Cattle,  Dogs,  etc. 

A    certain    cure    for    Parasitic 
Mange,  Lice  and  other  parasites. 

As  supplied  to  the  British  Army. 

Agents  Wanted 


Sole  Manufacturers  and 
Patentees 

McDougall  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Pont  Street 
Manchester         -  England 


Have   You  An   Hour   Or 
Two  to  Spare? 

Let  us  tell  you  a  way  in  which  you 
can  make  your  unused  minutes  pay 
you  from  10  to  30  Dollars  every 
month. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  know  how 
easily  you  can  earn  this  amount. 
Investigation  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Write  for  full  information  TO-DAY. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


The  Apple  Maggot  in  B.  C. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Farmers' 
Magazine,  a  correspondent  from  B.C. 
made  the  assertion  that  the  apple  maggot 
had  only  been  recently  discovered.  To 
this  the  Entomological  laboratory  at 
Victoria  takes  exception;  the  assistant 
Entomologist  says: 

Much  annoyance  has  been  caused  by  an 
article  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine  of 
October  15th  on  the  "Apple  Maggot  in 
B.C."  by  A.  G.  Lytle.  In  this  article,  in 
addition  to  some  misleading  statements, 
entire  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Apple  Maggot  here  and  the  biological 
facts  in  connection  with  it,  have  been 
attributed  to  Mr.  Treherne.  While  it  is  a 
fact  that  two  years  ago  Mr.  Treherne 
discovered  specimens  of  the  Apple  Mag- 
got at  Penticton,  B.C.,  he  has  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  discovery  of 
its  breeding  in  the  Snowberry,  the  breed- 
ing out  of  its  parasite  or  indeed  anything 
in  connection  with  the  present  investiga- 
tion which  is  and  has  been  tne  work  of 
the  undersigned. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  authority 
you  have  for  crediting  this  discovery  to 
Mr.  Treherne.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  your  article 
lays  Mr.  Treherne  open  to  the  imputation 
of  trying  to  secure  credit  that  is  due  to 
another  man,  the  more  so  as  a  paper, 
under  my  own  name,  dealing  with  the 
Apple  Maggot  question,  has  been  pre- 
pared and  sent  up  for  publication  in  one 
of  the  leading  scientific  journals.  We 
think  you  have  made  some  mistake  in 
quoting  Mr.  Treherne  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  as  he  would  not  be  in  the 
least  likely  to  try  and  secure  credit  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled.  We  look  to 
you  to  correct  this  impression  at  your 
earliest  opportunity. 


been  proved  that  constant  vigilance  by 
the  inspector  is  the  price  of  observance. 
There  have  been  dozens  of  prosecutions 
in  Vancouver.  The  act,  however,  is  a 
decided  improvement  over  former  condi- 
tions. If  ceaseless  warfare  is  neces- 
sary against  unscrupulous  dealers,  let 
that  warfare  be  waged. 

Those  .  British  Columbia  commercial 
poultrymen  who  stood  by  their  guns  have 
had  a  thorough  training  in  poultry  man- 
agement, and  they  are  bound  to  reap  pro- 
fits from  it.  Never  before  were  details 
of  feeding  and  culling  studied  so  care- 
fully. It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  they 
are  now  undertaking  co-operative  mar- 
keting on  a  provincial  scale.  As  the 
stress  of  the  times  emptied  many  large 
poultry  houses  and  a  better  balance  was 
created  between  supply  and  demand,  mar- 
ket conditions  improved,  but  they  still 
fall  short  of  what  is  wanted.  A  well- 
managed  provincial  enterprise,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  result  in  better  prices  for 
superior  local  eggs,  and  a  larger  share 
of  the  retail  price  for  the  producers. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  in  New 
England,  where  Prof.  A.  C.  Lunn  was 
formerly  an  extension  worker,  commer- 
cial poultrymen  are  perfecting  a  market- 
ing organization,  with  headquarters  at 
Boston,  which  covers  six  states.  Co- 
operative feed  buving  is  a  part  of  the 
plan.  War  conditions  forced  organiza- 
tion. 


"Poultry   Co-operation   in   B.   C." 

HpHE  thirty-two  local  poultry  associa- 
-*-  tions  in  British  Columbia  are  get- 
ting together  for  co-operative  marketing. 
British  Columbia  poultrykeepers  are  full 
of  fight  at  the  end  of  four  year  of  war 
conditions.  Commercial  poultrykeepers 
everywhere  have  been  confronted  by 
crushing  grain  prices,  and  in  British  Col- 
umbia when  the  war  broke  out  the  sit- 
uation was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  industry,  following  a  boom  subsidiary 
to  the  land  craze,  was  already  in  depres- 
sion. Considering  the  local  market,  there 
were  proportionately  probably  more  com- 
mercial poultrymen  in  British  Columbia 
when  the  war  broke  out  than  in  any 
other  section  of  North  America.  They 
were  on  scores  of  small  farms,  frequently 
bought  at  exorbitant  prices,  in  the 
Fraser  Valley  and  on  Vancouver  Island 
Many  were  inexperienced,  others  had 
slender  financial  resources.  Experience 
on  this  continent  and  in  Great  Britain 
has  shown  that  the  commercial  poult 
farm,  even  under  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, demands  expert  management  to  be 
successful,  and  when  adverse  conditions 
come  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble. 

In  1914  Chinese  eggs  were  playing  the 
mischief  in  all  Pacific  Coast  markets,  and 
flagrant  misbranding  by  egg  dealers  fur- 
ther handicapped  producers. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  commercial 
poultrymen  anticipate  satisfactory  condi- 
tions in  the  industry  until  grain  drops  in 
price,  but  they  believe  in  making  the 
best  of  the  situation.  They  agitated  for 
an  eggs-mark  act  and  obtained  it.  There 
has  been  some  complaint  about  the  re- 
sults of  this  law,  and  it  appears  to  have 
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BLUE  ANDALUSIANS. 

By  A.  P.  Marshall. 
HpHE  »Andalusian  when  bred  to  ap- 
-*-  proach  the  standard  requirements 
is  a  very  attractive  breed.  The  breed 
originated  in  Andalusia,  a  province  in 
Spain,  from  which  it  secured  its  name. 
The  breed  in  general  makeup  is  much 
like  the  leghorn,  although  it  is  a  trifle 
larger  in  size.  Cocks  weight  6  lbs., 
cockerels  5  lbs.,  hens  5  lbs.  and  pullets 
4  lbs. 

The  color  markings  are  very  striking 
and  beautiful.  In  both  male  and-  female, 
the  ground  color  is  a  slaty  blue.  Each 
feather  is  laced  with  a  dark  blue  edging. 
In  the  male  the  neck,  back  and  wing  bows 
should  be  very  dark,  shiny,  lustrous  blue, 
a  most  unusual  and  attractive  combin- 
ation. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  get- 
ting the  color  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
good  blues  bred  together  do  not  ne- 
cessarily produce  good  quality  color.  The 
breeder  must  understand  color  necessities 
in  breeding  or  his  fine  quality  color  will 
be  lost. 

Their  trim,  tight-feathered  bodies  make 
an  attractive,  sprightly  appearance.  An- 
dalusians  make  splendid  foragers,  are 
fairly  hardy  and  have  been  known  to  lay 
verv  well  indeed. 

The  comb  is  single  with  five  points  and 
should  be  carried  erect  in  the  male,  but 
may  flop  over  to  one  side  in  the  female. 
Legs  are  slaty  blue  in  colod.  Earlobes  are 
pure  white.  Face  and  wattles  should  be 
bright  red. 


The  Canadian  wheat  crop  for  1918  has 
proved  disappointing,  despite  the  increas- 
ed efforts  to  put  a  larger  acreage  into 
crop.  This  effort  must  be  renewed  for 
1919.  Victory  is  in  the  air.  Canada 
must  not  relax  in  her  task  of  furnishing 
supplies.  It  is  important  that  the  great- 
est possible  wheat  acreage  be  plowed  this 
Fall.  The  United  States  crop  this  year 
was    fortunately   a   big   success. 
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Fifty  Subscriptions 

from  One  Firm 

THE  International  Business  Machines  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  E.  Mutton  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  subscribed  to  10  copies  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  some 
months  ago — these  copies  to  go  to  their  travelling  salesmen.    Now 
this  company  has  increased  the  number  of  these  subscriptions  to  50  be- 
cause the  results  of  the  experimental  subscriptions  have  proved  so  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  Mutton  explained  that  the  object  of  putting  THE  POST  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  his  company  was  to  keep  them  intelligently  acquainted  with 
general  business  conditions  in  Canada.  He  said  he  knew  no  better  paper 
than  THE  POST  for  the  purpose.  It  would  seem  that  his  men  have 
responded  fully  to  effort  made  to  keep  them  well  informed  about  Cana- 
dian business  affairs — so  much  so  that  the  management  have  added  40 
other  men  to  the  original  10  to  receive  THE  POST. 


When  Mr.  Mutton  was  with  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany as  its  Canadian  manager,  he  was  the  king  of  all  managers 
in  the  matter  of  sales  records.  In  this  position  he  achieved  a 
big  reputation  built  on  solid  achievements.  He  learned  sales- 
manship in  a  school  where  competition  was  of  the  hottest  kind, 
and  where  the  competitors  were  brilliant  men.  Giving  Mr. 
Mutton  full  credit  for  superior  personal  qualities  and  energy 
of  the  most  ardent  kind,  it  is  taking  nothing  away  from  him 
when  it  is  said  that  not  a  little  of  his  success  was  due  to  his 
intimate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  other  man's  busi- 


FRANK  E.  MUTTON 


ness.  And  he  taught  the  men  associated  with  him  as  salesmen 
to  know  the  point  of  view  and  requirements  of  the  men  they 
called  on  to  sell  machines  to. 

As  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Company,  Mr.  Mutton  is  putting  into  opera- 
tion an  idea  used  by  him  in  past  days  with  brilliant  results — 
he  is  causing  his  salesmen  to  know  the  business  and  require- 
ments of  their  prospective  customers.  To  establish  points  of 
contact  swiftly  and  surely  is  one  of  the  open  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful selling. 


In  the  case  of  your  solicitations  of  customers  and  desired  customers,  it  is  excellent  strategy  to 
have  your  salesmen  so  well  informed  about  business  conditions  generally,  and  about  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  they  canvass,  that  they  will  be  able  almost  instantly  to  relate  their  proposals  to 
the  interests  of  the  buyer.  When  a  salesman  shows  himself  intimate  with  the  interests  or  busi- 
ness or  objectives  of  the  man  whose  order  he  wants,  he  is  immensely  strengthened  as  a  sales- 
man, and  his  percentage  of  successful  canvasses  goes  steadily  up. 

Our  definite  suggestion  to  you  is:  Subscribe  to  THE  POST  yourself,  and  learn  from  its  pages 
how  your  salesmen  or  executives  can  draw  power  from  this  newspaper.  Then,  having  acquired 
the  sought-for  knowledge,  subscribe  to  THE  POST  for  each  man  in  your  service  who  can  profit 
you  by  knowing  what  is  in  THE  POST  each  week.  If  Frank  Mutton  and  other  prominent 
executives  are  making  a  success  of  THE  POST  as  a  salesman's  aid,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  other  managers  of  salesmen  and  executives  can  likewise  employ  THE  POST  as  a  pro- 
ducing agent.     And  so  we  ask  you  to  sign  and  forward  the  coupon  below. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 
Dept.  F.M.,  143-153  University  Ave. 


Toronto. 


Send  r.    THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA  (weekly).    Subscription  price  of  $3  will 
be  remitted  on  receipt  of  invoice  in  the  usual  way.    Have  this  copy  sent  to 
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Saves   lime   In   fattening 


One  farmer  ■writes:  "1  have 
given  1'ra.tts  Animal  Regula- 
tor to  1000  hogs  during  the 
past  year.  It  has  saved  30 
days'   time    In   fattening." 

ppattS>    Animal 

■  Z-^^^0^  Regulator 

turns  the  feed  into  pork. 
Keeps  up  a  steady  growth 
and  prevents  cholera  and 
•worms.  Pigs  grow  fast  and 
keep  strong  during  the  fat- 
tening season.  It  is  the 
Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  for 
horses,  cows,  hogs  and  sheep. 
At  your  dealer's  in  pkgs.,  25- 
lb.  pails  and  100-lb.  bags. 
Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied. 
Write  for  Pratts  64^page 
book  on  Horses,  Cows,  and 
Hogs.    It's  FREE. 

Pratt    Food    Co.    of 
Canada,    Limited, 
328DCarlaw  Ave., 
Toronto. 
8-7 


AVONDALE  FARM,  BROCKVILLE 

HOLSTEINS,   ANGORA   GOATS 
Holstein    young    bulls    for    sale.      Carnation 
Ring     Sylvia 
and    raised 


-the     $106,000     calf— we 
him — his    sire    and    sire's 


bred 
sire. 


MAY  ECHO  SYLVA 


Official    Record — 152    lbs.    milk    in    1    day — 

Over    1005    lbs.    in    7    days. 

World' a    Champion   Milch    Cow 

Only  cow  in   the   world   to  have  three  records  of 

over  36   lbs.    butter   in  seven   days.      Dam   of  the 

$106,000    calf. 

Grandsons  of  this   cow   from   seven   months   to   a 

year    for    sale    sired    by    her   son    out    of    a   son 

of    tbe    first    44-lb.    cow. 

Prices  reasonable  as  we  need  room  for  our 

coming    season's    calves. 


A.  C.  HARDY,  Prop. 


A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By     E.     I.     Farrington 
This    is    a    new    work    and    covers    the    sub- 
ject  in    a    way   that   will   please   every   per- 
son   who    is    learning    to    make    the   poultry 
business  go. 

$1.00,   postpaid. 
Address    Book    Dept. 
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Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


KEEPING    A    DAIRY    RECORD 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 
A  GOOD  many  years  ago  I  found 
■**  that  it  was  a  good  shing  to  keep 
records  of  all  my  farm  operations. 
They  may  seem  trivial  at  the  time, 
yet  some  day  are  sure  to  be  of  great 
value  and  are  a  great  help  and  satisfac- 
tion in  clearing  up  difficulties  that  fre- 
quently arise.  It  requires  only  a  small 
amount  of  work  to  keep  them  if  the 
work  is  done  regularly  and  systematic- 
ally. 

The  very  fact  that  records  are  kept 
makes  one  careful  of  details  and  interested 
in  making  the  things  of  which  the  records 
are  kept  turn  out  the  best.  It  helps  one  to 
have  a  firm  grasp  on  his  affairs  and  to 
know  just  where  he  stands  in  all  his 
work.  He  knows  whether  he  is  running 
his  farm  or  any  branch  of  his  farming 
at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss.  In  no  branch 
of  farming  are  records  of  more  import- 
ance than  in  dairying.  It  is  of  actual 
money  importance  to  know  whether  a 
cow  is  making  a  profit  on  the  feed  she 
consumes  or  is  eating  more  than  she  is 
worth.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  know 
when  cows  are  bred  and  when  they  are 
expected  to  freshen. 

The  creameryman  knows  to  a  fraction 
of  a  pound  what  he  is  taking  in  and 
what  he  is  selling.  He  must  keep  ac- 
curate accounts.  He  would  not  know 
just  where  he  stood  and  would  be  in- 
volved in  all  kinds  of  difficulties  if  he 
could  not  give  a  definite  account  of  every 
item  of  his  business  at  any  time.  What 
is  true  of  the  creamery  or  any  other  bus- 
iness operation  is  similarly  true  of  dairy- 
ing. The  trouble  with  many  dairy  farm- 
ers is  that  they  do  rot  know  just  how 
their  business  stands.  They  may  be  los- 
ing in  some  operation  and  yet  not  know 
it,  simply  because  they  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  profits  and  loss  of  the  op- 
eration. Their  cows  may  be  making 
them  money  or  they  may  be  eating  more 
feed  than  they  pay  for. 

In  my  experience  1  have  found  it  a  very 
easy  matter  to  keep  a  reliable  record  and 
to  know  just  how  each  cow  is  standing 
all  the  time.  The  first  essential  in  keep- 
ing a  record  of  this  kind  is  a  pair  of 
scales  with  which  to  weigh  the  milk. 
There  also  ought  to  be  another  set  of 
scales  to  weigh  feeds.  A  chart  placed 
on  the  wall  of  the  milk  room  receives 
the  daily  record  of  the  amount  of  milk 
given  by  each  cow  with  the  total  for  the 
month.  These  monthly  totals  are  credit- 
ed each  month  or  week  to  each  cow  in 
a  book  and  on  the  same  page  shj  is 
charged  with  her  feed  for  the  time.  If 
whole  milk  is  sold,  the  debits  and  bal- 
ance are  simple.  If  the  milk  is  made  into 
butter  at  home  or  the  cream  sold  to  the 
creamery,  from  the  butterfat  test  of  each 
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cow  her  actual  producing  power  can  be 
determined. 

It  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  milk  at 
each  milking  and  record  it  on  the  chart. 
With  feeds,  the  weighing  need  not  be 
done  so  often.  For  instance,  a  mixture 
of  grain  for  one  feed  may  be  weighed 
and  then  measured  and  the  same  amount 
measured  out  for  each  feed  till  a  change 
of  ration  is  desired.  By  this  method  the 
quantity  of  feed  each  cow  consumes  each 
week  may  be  determined  approximately 
and  the  account  entered  in  the  dairy  re- 
cord book  at  the  end  of  each  week.  When 
the  ration  is  changed  a  new  weighing 
may  be  made  for  a  single  feed  and  the 
account  of  this  made  at  the  end  of  each 
week  till  the  ration  is  changed  again. 

In  order  to  give  the  cows  credit  for  all 
they  do  an  account  of  the  loads  of  manure 
hauled  from  the  dairy  barn  should  be 
kept  and  its  value  estimated  approxim- 
ately. If  cream  is  sold  or  butter  made, 
the  cows  must  be  given  full  credit  for 
all  the  skimmilk  either  at  some  standard 
market  price  or  for  what  it  actually 
makes  by  feeding  it  to  calves,  pigs  and 
poultry.  If  the  skimmilk  is  all  fed  to 
nigs  its  value  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  weighing  the  pigs,  weighing 
other  feeds  consumed  by  them  and  the 
skimmilk  given  for  a  week  or  some  per- 
iod. By  weighing  the  pigs  at  the  end 
of  the  given  period  the  gain  and  value 
of  the  skimmilk  may  be  determined  al- 
most to  the  cent  per  100  pounds.  This 
value  will  of  course  be  partly  determined 
by  the  current  price  of  hogs. 

After  a  little  experience  in  keeping  a 
dairy  record,  methods  of  making  entries 
will  suggest  themselves  as  well  as  meth- 
ods of  figuring  balances  or  profits.  The 
work  will  become  easy  and  more  perfect 
with  practice.  The  cows  are  to  be 
charged  with  feed,  shelter  and  servie 
They  are  to  be  given  credit  for  butte: 
fat,  skimmilk,  calves  and  manure, 
accounts  of  these  are  accurately  kept, 
will  be  easy  to  determine  what  each  co 
is  doing  and  whether  the  dairy  in  ge 
eral  is  making  a  profit  or  is  run  at  a 
loss.  Every  dairyman  should  know  the 
records  of  his  cows  so  that  he  will  know 
which  calves  to  raise  for  future  use  in 
the  dairy.  No  one  wants  to  raise  a  calf 
from  an  unprofitable  cow.  A  record 
points  out  the  profitable  and  profitless 
cows  and  when  the  latter  are  found  in 
the  herd,  they  should  at  once  be  disposed 
of  and  better  ones  put  in  their  places. 


Friesians    Booming    in    Britain 

New  breeders  of  Friesian  cattle  are 
springing  up  all  over  Great  Britain  and 
the  membership  in  the  British  Friesian 
Cattle  Society  is  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  Brit- 
ish  breeds   are   awake   to   the   time   and 
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the  close  of  the  war  will  see  large  ship- 
ments of  the  Black-and-Whites  to  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, where  the  dairy  herds  have  been 
depleted  to  a  lamentable  extent.  To  send 
Holsteins  to  Holland  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  akin  to  "sending  coals 
to  Newcastle,"  but  the  war  has  changed 
many  things,  and  the  importations  made 
by  a  few  prominent  British  breeders, 
just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
now  shows  the  wisdom  of  that  under- 
taking. 


Some  Tall  Corn  in  Quebec 

G.  S.  Hollingworth  grew  corn  on  his 
farm  in  Quebec  this  year  that  stood  be- 
tween 14  and  15  feet  high.  He  plowed 
the  land  in  the  fall,  disced  it  in  the 
spring.  He  used  a  covering  of  barnyard 
manure  disced  in  with  an  application  of 
fertilizer.  As  the  corn  came  up,  he 
cultivated  it  often,  starting  with  a  deep 
jcultivation  and  gradually  becoming  shal- 
low as  it  grew.  His  bundle  of  corn 
took  first  place  at  the  Abbotsford  show 
in  Quebec. 


SHARE    STOCK    VS.    CO-OPERATIVE 
PURCHASE. 

By  Chinook. 

\  PLAN  sometimes  adopted  in  the  West 
•**•  by  men  who  have  money  to  invest  in 
cattle  and  farmers  who  want  stock  with- 
out the  means  to  purchase  it  is  for  the 
investor  to  put  the  animals  out  on  a 
share  basis,  taking  fifty  or  sometimes 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  three 
years'  time,  together  with  the  original 
stock  placed.  Details  of  division  vary. 
In  some  instances  the  investor  pays  some- 
thing toward  winter  keep.  The  system 
has  its  advantages  for  the  man  who  does 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  dip  into  debt, 
but  it  has  one  prominent  objection.  It 
is  a  direct  discouragement  of  enterprise 
in  the  matter  of  superior  feeding  and 
care.  Generally  predicted  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  average  provisioning  and 
care,  it  works  out  badly  in  special  cases, 
as  where  market  conditions  call  for  ex- 
tra feeding  to  rush  forward  a  steer  on  to 
an  early  market  or  to  favor  a  weakling. 
A  farmer  owning  such,  an  animal  and 
deriving  all  the  advantages  might  find 
it  very  profitable  to  add  the  extra 
touches.  But  if  the  animal  be  share 
stock  so  that  only  half  or  perhaps  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  accrue  to  the 
feeder,  the  increase  in  value  from  oppor- 
tune marketing  or  from  coddling  a  weak- 
ling may  fail  to  compensate  fully  for 
the  extra  feed  and  care  bestowed.  Illus- 
trations could  be  multiplied.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  found  more  profitable  for  the  farmer 
to  own  a  few  head  than  to  keep  a  larerer 
number  on  shares,  hence  the  popularity 
of  the  Alberta  Government's  Cow  Bill 
which,  notwithstanding  its  necessary  red 
tape  and  expense,  is  widely  availed  of. 
It  loans  to  co-operative  associations  of 
farmers  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  monev 
to  buy  breeding  cattle,  which  become  se- 
curity for  the  loan  advanced  to  each 
association.  This  plan,  too,  has  its  ob- 
jections as  may  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent towards  the  time  for  repayment 
of  the  loans.  Its  advocates  hope,  never- 
theless, that  much  good  will  result  in  the 
aggregate  and  others  can  afford  to  re- 
serve judgment. 


Entries  close  Nov.  25,  1918 

TORONTO  FAT 
STOCK    SHOW 

Make  entries  on  blanks  in  back  of 
Premium  List  and  mail  to  C.F.  Topping, 
Secretary,  Box  635,  West  Toronto. 

Show  Dates  Dec.  5  and  6 


FREE 


TO  OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS 


THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  through  its  connection 
with  the  great  organization  of  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  is  in  touch  with  vast  sources  of  information 
which  is  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  numerous  MacLean  Publications.  This  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  the  editorial  staff  of  all  these  various 
publications  are  at  the  disposal  of  THE  FARMERS' 
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WHEN    PEACE    IS    REACHED 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  of  ma- 
terially lower  prices  for  live  stock  when 
Europe  goes  on  a  peace  basis.  In  the 
case  of  grains,  the  situation  is  some- 
what different.  An  immense  wheat 
acreage  and  an  accumulation  of  grain  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  which  will 
automatically  become  available,  are  like- 
ly to  be  reflected  in  the  future  scale  of 
prices. 

However,  there  is  no  meat  surplus  in 
sight  anywhere,  not  even  during  the 
next  half  decade.  Only  in  the  case 
of  hogs   is  a  bare   sufficiency  likely. 

The  bare  shelves  of  European  larders 

must   at   least   be    replenished    and    this 

'  task  will  naturally  devolve  on  America. 

The  mission  of  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  at  this  crisis  is  to  stimu- 
late production  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton 
on  the  most  economical  basis,  to  instruct 
breeders  and  feeders  in  recent  develop- 
ment, to  inspire  ambition  to  excel,  and 
demonstrate  that  live  stock  raising  is 
profitable,  otherwise,  it  could  not  prosper. 

Europe  after  the  war  will  need  Amer- 
ican stock  cattle.  It  must  come  to  this 
market  for  cows  for  breeding  purposes 
and  for  seed  stocks  of  all  the  species  and 
breeds. 


KINDNESS  ON  THE  FARM 
T.  A.  Boaz 

DOYS,  did  you  ever  stop  to  thmk  how  un- 
•*-'  kindness,  perhaps  thoughtlessly  shown 
to  animals  on  your  father's  farm,  lessens 
his  profits  the  year  around?  It  is  a 
proven  fact  that  cows  driven  home  by 
being  harried  by  dogs,  shrink  on  their 
milk,  and  animals  ill-treated  by  their  at- 
tendants grow  poor.  I  once  knew  a  farmer 
who,  before  hiring  a  man  used  to  ask 
if  he  smoked,  swore  or  drank.  He  was 
most  particular  about  the  "cussing,"  be- 
cause a  man  who  cussed  around  kept  the 
animals  nerved  up  all  the  time — it  was  not 
good  for  them  to  be  nervous  ana  arraid. 
I  have  known  cases  where  fine  colts  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  had  their  dispositions 
ruined  by  bad-tempered  helpers,  so  that 
no  one  cared  to  handle  them,  and  finally 
they  had  to  be  sold  at  a  big  loss  to  bullies 
who  controlled  them  by  sheer  brutality. 
Another  instance  was  a  fine  work  horse 
worth  $350  that  bit  at  every  one  who  came 
near  him,  and  chewed  his  manger  up  for 
simple  ugliness.  Near  where  I  used  to 
live  was  a  herd  of  colts.  I  caught  some 
boys  riding  horseback  on  them,  who 
thought  it  was  great  fun.  Yet,  a  horse's 
back  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  used  for 
saddle  riding  until  the  animal  is  three 
years  old,  and  these  were  colts  under  one 
year  of  age.  Such  an  act  might  have 
broken  their  backs. 

A  few  years  ago  we  rented  a  house  on  a 
farm  and  took  winter  care  of  the  farmer's 
cattle.  Among  them  was  a  two-year-old 
bull  who  was  petted  by  us  frequently, 
being  fed  out  of  our  hands.  When  he  was 
sold  he  resisted  going  away,  and  was  giv- 
ing the  farmer  a  high  old  time  of  it, 
twisting  and  yanking  him  all  around, 
when  a  little  girl,  who  had  petted  him, 
ran  up  saying,  "That  won't  get  him  any- 
where." Then,  turning  to  the  animal,  she 
said,  "So,  Bossie,  come  on,  little  Jerry  do 
what  I  tell  you,  sir."  Then,  patting  him 
lovingly,  she  held  out  her  hand  with, 
"Come  along  now,  and  be  good."  Jerry 
followed  her  like  a  dog  and  gave  no  fur- 
ther trouble.  Some  time  after  I  met  his 
new  owner,  driving  him  to  a  fresh  pasture. 
The  bull  had  got  balky  and  would  not 
move,   even   for  clubs,   they   said.     "No 
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wonder,"  I  replied,  "try  kindness,  that  is 
what  we  brought  him  up  to,"  and  I  called 
out  to  the  poor  animal,  "Come  Jerry,  old 
man,  behave  yourself  and  be  good."  At 
the  sound  .of  my  voice,  he  trotted  up  to 
me,  put  his  nose  in  my  hand,  and  followed 
me  past  the  object  that  had  excited  his 
fear.  Animals  remember  kind  acts  as  well 
as  cruel  ones. 

A  farmer  friend  was  told  that  a  hired 
boy  was  abusing  the  cows  by  cruelty.  He 
crept  into  the  barn  to  watch  in  the  next 
stall.  The  boy  was  new,  and  an  inexperi- 
enced milker,  and  the  cow  got  fidgety,  so 
the  hired  helper  took  up  the  milking  stool 
and  struck  her  over  the  spinal  bone.  My 
friend  said  it  made  him  so  mad  that  he 
wrenched  the  weapon  from  the  lad  and 
gave  him  what  he  was  giving  the  cow.  The 
boy  yelled,  "Say,  Mister,  you  will  kill  me." 
Then  his  employer  asked  him  if  he  ever 
stopped  to  think  what  he  was  doing  for 
the  cow.  When  the  boy  realized  how  his 
unkindness  was  harming  the  animals 
through  his  uncontrolled  temper,  he  gave 
up  this  method  and  tried  kindness,  and  be- 
came an  invaluable  helper. 


DIFFICULTIES   IN   WINTER   BUT- 
TERMAKING 

DURING  cold  weather  buttermaking  on 
the  farm  is  usually  done  in  the  kitchen 
and  at  irregular  periods.  The  cream  is 
usually  collected  in  small  lots  from  day  to 
day  and  held  until  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  on  hand  for  a  churning.  Not  in- 
frequently is  this  method  attended  with 
many  difficulties  in  churning.  Under 
such  circumstances  one  of  the  first  diffi- 
culties met  with  is  the  condition  of  the 
cream.  It  may  be  too  thick,  which  makes 
it  very  sticky,  or  too  thin,  in  which  con- 
dition the  fat  globules  are  so  far  apart 
that  they  gather  with  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty. If  the  cream  is  separated  so  it 
will  contain  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
butterfat  it  ought  to  be  in  good  condition 
to  churn  readily. 

Cream  does  not  sour  as  readily  in  cold 
weather  as  it  does  in  the  summer  time 
owing  to  the  low  temperature,  so  in  win- 
ter it  is  often  too  sweet  when  put  into 
the  churn.  Sweet  cream  is  extremely 
viscous  or  sticky  and  so  does  not  release 
the  fat  readily  during  the  process  of 
churning.  The  way  to  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  set  the  cream  in  a  warm  place 
where  it  may  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees  F.  or 
room  temperature  until  it  has  a  rather 
sour  taste  before  being  put  into  the  churn. 

Low  churning  temperature  is  a  com- 
mon fault  in  the  winter  time.  In  warm 
weather  when  the  cream,  the  churn  and 
the  surroundings  are  warm  the  cream 
will  churn  with  little  difficulty  at  a 
temperature  of  about  54  degrees,  but  in 
the  winter,  when  these  conditions  are  all 
reversed,  it  may  require  a  temperature 
of  62  degrees  or  higher  to  get  the  best 
results. 

The  particles  of  butterfat  have  to  be 
in  a  plastic  condition  in  order  to  collect 
in  the  churn  as  they  should.  If  the 
temperatur  is  too  low  then  the  fat  glo- 
bules may  strike  one  another  several 
times  before  they  stick  to  each  other,  thus 
a  longer  time  is  required  to  do  the  churn- 
ing than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Every  buttermaker  should  have  a  reliable 
dairy  thermometer,  which  can  be  had  for 
a  very  small  sum,  for  guessing  at  the 
temperature  is  certain  to  result  in  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  making  butter. 

Occasionally  difficulty  in  churning  may 
be  caused  by  the  milk  of  a  cow  in  the 
herd  that  is  well  along  in  her  period  of 


lactation  and  about  ready  to  be  dried 
off  before  freshening  again.  Advance  in 
the  lactation  period  frequently  results  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  soft  fats  in  the 
cream  and  increasing  the  hard  fats.  It 
may  also  be  attended  by  a  material  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  fat  globules.  Be- 
cause of  their  small  size  and  firmness 
they  do  not  readily  adhere  to  one  another 
upon  being  agitated  in  the  churn.  Rais- 
ing the  churning  temperature  of  the 
cream  is  a  good  way  to  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty. Thus  the  fat  globules  are  soften- 
ed, besides  the  cream  is  rendered  less 
viscous,  so  the  fat  globules  is  rendered  less 
readily  released. 

The  amount  of  cream  in  the  churn  hai 
much  to  do  in  successful  churning.  Lar; 
churns  should  not  be  filled  more  thai 
half  full  and  small  churns  not  more  than 
one  third  full  of  cream.  The  butterfat 
globules  are  brought  together  during  the 
agitation,  and  if  there  is  not  room  enough 
in  the  churn  the  concussion  or  force  with 
which  the  globules  strike  one  another  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  particles  to 
cling  together. 

THE    FRENCH   WOMAN'S   PART 

No  other  women  caught  in  this  great  mael- 
strom of  Hunnish  frightfulness  have  had 
the  kind  of  burden  to  bear  that  has  been  laid 
upon  the  women  of  France.  One  may  truth- 
fully say  that  no  other  women  have  had  as 
heavy  a  burden.  All  that  English  women 
have  faced  in  solving  the  problem  of  dilution 
of  labor  has  been  assumed  by  French  women. 
The  horrors  that  Belgium  has  suffered  because 
of  invasion,  France  has  suffered  as  far  as 
the  Hun  has  been  able  to  penetrate  into  her 
territory.  Just  what  those  horrors  have  been  j 
and  are  at  present  no  one  except  those  who 
have  endured  them  can  ever  dream.  All  that 
other  women  have  borne  through  separation 
from  father,  brothers,  and  sweethearts,  all  of 
anxiety  and  grief  because  of  wounds  and 
death,  French  women  have  borne  with  the 
added  terror  of  the  Hun  at  their  very  gates 
and,  at  first,  hospitals  yet  to  be  equipped  and 
adequate  help  secured.  "The  Hun  at  the 
gates!"  is  a  terrifying  cry,  paralyzing  in  its 
effect. 

Other  women  of  the  Allies  have  heard  next 
to  nothing  of  what  French  women  are  doing 
in  this  war;  they  have,  too  often,  refused  to 
read  authentic  accounts  of  Hun  atrocities  be- 
cause of  the  harrowing  details.  As  a  con- 
sequence they  have  failed  to  do  justice  to 
women  who,  as  helpless  victims,  have  been 
compelled  to  live  through  these  experiences 
which  are  considered  too  awful  to  read  about 
in  peaceful,  sheltered  Canada — women  who 
have  paid  this  terrible  price  of  war  and  have 
never  for  one  moment  failed  to  support  the 
men  of  their  nation  in  staying  the  onslaught 
of  the  foe.  That  French  women  have  the 
spirit  to  do  anything  but  grieve  is  wonderful; 
that  they  had  this  spirit  in  1914  is  a  marvel. 

When  some  one  asked  the  question,  "What 
are  French  women  doing?"  an  Englishman 
who  lived  in  France  and  was  capable  of  judg- 
ing answered:  "They  are  keeping  the  country 
going."  All  Frenchmen  say  the  same  thing. 
Once  again  the  world  is  forced  to  remake  its 
pre-war  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  nations — an  estimate  for  which 
the  world  was  entirely  responsible  as  the  in- 
dolent tool  of  Germany.  The  only  women  in 
the  world  who  have  with  universal  consent 
been  classed  as  frivolous  and  pleasure-loving, 
incapable  of  even  the  desire  to  regard  the 
serious  things  of  life,  have  shown  themselves 
buoyant,  indeed,  but  with  a  buoyancy  which 
ensures  grim  determination  and  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  right  when  the  serious 
side  of  life  presents  itself.  It  is  a  buoyancy 
that  is  not  afraid  to  look  misfortune  squarely 
in  the  eyes.  These  so-called  butterflies  have 
shown  that  all  along  they  have  been  possessed 
of  well-balanced,  practical  instincts  which 
make  courage  gay,  and  therefore  all  the  men 
forceful,  and  which  give  a  spirit  quick  to 
sacrifice  self  wherever  material  instincts,  pa- 
triotism,  and    religion    are   concerned. 
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Made  by  "Graduate  Workmen" 

Our  Scientific  Refining  processes  elimin- 
ate even  the  possibility  of  carrying  n  si- 
due  or  coke-like  substances  in  this  oil. 
In  the  making  it  first  comes  off  in  the 
form  of  a  distillate  or  vapor  which  is 
condensed  into  a  liquid  and  then  further 
refined  and  filtered.  Thus  we  produce  an 
oil  that  is  ALL  OIL — oil  that  assures  a 
motor's   greatest  strength   and   power. 

Order  now  or  ask  for  prices  F.  O.  B. 
our  nearest  branch. 

Buy  it  in  barrels,  half-barrels  or  steel 
drums    or   half-drums — the   economical    way. 


White  Rose  Gasoline 

The  Powerful  Motor  Fuel 

You  can't  afford  to  use  ordinary  gaso- 
line. You  want  "White  Rose."  It  has 
made  a  sensational  record  for  depend- 
ability, power  and  extra  energy.  It  gives 
your  motor  "dash"  and  "pep"  and  results 
in  a  greater  satisfaction  than  you  have 
ever  known.  Order  enough  to  last  several 
months.  Ask  for  prices  F.  O.  B.  our  near- 
est  branch. 


En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 

The  Grease  of  Efficiency 

This  grease  does  away  with  the  need 
for  special  greases  for  different  uses. 
It  gives  perfect  lubrication  for  all 
purposes  around  the  motor  car  and 
tractor. 

Ask  for  prices  F.  O.  B.  our  near- 
est   branch. 

Packed  in  convenient,  25-pound 
screw-top    cans. 

National  Light  Oil 

Buy  Your  Winter  Supply  Now 

A  bright,  clear  light — without  charred 
wick  or  sooty  chimney — is  assured  when 
you  use  this  oil  in  lamps  or  lanterns  or 
oil  stoves.  Have  handy  a  good  supply  of 
oil  that  insures  uniform  heat  with  no 
smoke,  no  smell,  and  does  not  leave  a 
carbon  deposit  to  clog  wick  and  burner. 
Also  best  for  incubators  and  brooders  and 
the  most  economical  tractor  fuel. 

Send  your  order  now  or  ask  for  prices, 
F.    O.    B.    our  nearest    branch. 


Black  Beauty  Axle 
Grease 

Here  is  the  best  axle  grease  ever 
made.  We've  been  making  it  for 
nearly  a  half  century  and  it  now 
has  world-wide  sale.  Packed  ir. 
useful  25-pound  galvanized  pails. 
It  contains  no  compounds  to  clog 
and    gum. 

Ask  for  prices  F.  O.  B.  our 
nearest  branch. 
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An  Open 
Letter  to  the  Thou- 
sands of  Satisfied  Users  of 

National  Motor  Oil 
White  Rose  Gasoline 
Motor  Grease 
National  Light  Oil 

ANY  of  our  employes  are  in  our  (over  80  at  this  date) 
country's  service.  All  are  ready  to  answer  the  call 
when  needed. 

The  majority  of  those  who  have  gone  were  formerly  salesmen  and 
office  men.  Until  these  men  return,  for  their  positions  are  being  held 
open  for  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  salesmen  cover  the  territory 
as  often  as  formerly. 

Those  of  us  who  remain  are  exerting  every  effort  to  serve  you  well. 
You,  too,  can  help.  Let  Royal  Mail  Service  take  the  place  of  the  salesmen, 
who  have  been  fighting-  for  all  of  us.     Mail  your  orders  direct.     But 

Buy  of  Your  Local  Dealer 

If  He  Has  En-ar-co-  Products  in  Stock 

If  He  Cannot  Supply  You,  Mail  Us  Your  Order  Direct 

A  mail  order  saves  a  salesman's  call.  It  saves  man  power — a  service 
our  country  needs. 

Send  your  order  now  for  goods  you  will  want  during  the  next  three 
months.  This  will  help  to  relieve  the  congested  railroad  traffic  that  is 
sure  to  come  with  winter  weather.  If  your  present  needs  are  supplied, 
send  your  order  for  next  spring's  requirements  and  we  will  protect  you 
on  present  prices. 

We  guarantee  that  prices  will  not  be  lower 
inside  of  one  year.  So  do  not  be  deprived  of 
these  highest  quality  goods.  Order  direct  if 
unable  to  secure  near  your  home. 
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SEND    THIS    OKDEK    COUPON    NOW 

CANADIAN   OIL  COMPANIES,   LIMITED, 
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Here  is  Cheap  Power  f  or  the  Farm 


Power-Maker  does  a  heap  of 
work  on  the  farm  when  hitched 
to  your  motor  car.  Does  any- 
thing a  stationary  engine  up  to 
about  10  horse-power  will  do. 
Chops  feed,  runs  fanning  mill, 
ensilage  cutter,  silo  filler,  pump 
— not  to  mention  churn,  wash- 
ing machine,  milker,  separator. 
Operates  the  wood  saw  and 
grindstone. 

A  boy  can  use  it.  Slide  Power-Maker 
under  the  rear  axle  of  your  car.  Press 
down  on  the  outer  bar.  The  rear 
wheels  come  up  off  the  ground  and 
into  contact  with  the  pulleys.  Start 
your  car  and  you  have  all  the  power 
of  your  motor  available  for  any  use. 


Flexible  power,  too — better  power 
than  you  can  get  from  a  one  or  two 
cylinder  engine. 

Power-Make  is  sturdy.  Built  to  last 
a  lifetime.  The  best  design  that  en- 
gineering skill  can  produce.  The 
finest  materials  that  can  be  purchased. 
Get  a  Power-Maker  and  cut  out  a  lot 
of  that  hand  labor  that  has  been  tak- 
ing your  time  and  eating  into  your 
profits.  Get  a  Power-Maker  instead 
of  that  expensive  gas  engine  you  were 
going  to  buy.  Get  a  Power-Maker  and 
double  the  amount  of  work  done  on 
your  farm.  Get  a  Power-Maker  and 
start  to  really  make  money. 

Power-Maker  sells  for  $47.50  (f.o.b. 
Toronto).  See  it  in  our  place  in  Tor- 
onto— or  drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  see 
that  a  Power-Maker  is  demonstrated 
to  you. 


Live  Agents  Wanted 

There's  money  in  Power-Maker  for  the  farmer  who  buys  one. 
There's  money  for  the  man  who  sells  them.    If  you're  a 
hustler — get  in  touch  with  us.    We  want  dealers  that  can 
make  good  money.    Lots  of  help  for  you.    Get  busy 
NOW  and  get  a  good  territory. 
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FARMERS 

Plan  Now  for  Next  Season's  Crops 


Gather  Information  About 


The  Best  Varieties  of  Grains  and 
Roots. 

The  Most  Profitable  Breeds  of  Cat- 
tle, Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 

The  Manufacture  of  Highest  Qual- 
ity Butter  and  Cheese. 

Best    Orchard    Methods. 

Production   of  Finest  Honey. 

Farm  Tractors,  Gasoline  Engines 
and    Motors. 

Reclaiming    Land    by    Underdrain- 


Business  Management  on  the  Farm. 


FREE! 


Short  Courses 

at  the 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 
Guelph 

The  College  charges  nothing  for  this  instruction.  It  is 
absolutely  free  and  the  only  expense  you  have  to  meet 
is  board  while  in   Guelph  and  railway  fare. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: — 

Slock  and  Seed  Judging    (2   weeks;,  Jan.   14th  to  25th. 
Poultry-   Raising    (4   weeks),  Jan.   14th  to  Feb.   8th. 
Fruit  Growing    (2  weeks i,  Jan.  27th  to  Feb.  8th. 
Vegetable    Growing    (2    weeks),   Feb.    10th   to   Feb.   22nd. 
Floriculture   and    Landscape    Gardening    (2    weeks),    Feb.   2ith 

to    March    8th. 
Factory    Dairy    Course    (3    months),   Jan.   2nd   to    March    21st. 
Farm  Dairy-   Course    (4    weeks),  Jan.  27th  to  Feb.   21st. 
Bee    Keeping    (2   weeks).   Jan.    14th   to   Jan.   25th. 
Drainage    and    Drainage    Surveying    (2    weeks),   Jan.    14th    to 

25th. 
Farm   Power — including   farm   tractors,  gasoline  engines,   etc. 

(2  weeks i,  Jan.  28th  to  Feb.  8th. 


short  courses  are  for  the  special  benefit  of  farmers  and 
farmers'  son.  who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  college  except  for 
short   periods    in    the   wi] 

An    illustrated    Short    Course    Calendar,    giving    in    detail    all    short 
courses    will   be   mailed   on    request. 


G.  C.  Creeland, 

President 
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htONARCT  Ar«MT  HOSIERY 


NOW  that- is  what  I  call  a  sensible  gift!     And  sensible  is  really  the  word 
|— though    not  quite.     For  you  see  the  Monarch-Knit  Sweater  Coat  adds  distinction  of 
'beauty  and  style  to  its  more  ordinary  qualities.     It's  a  coat  you'll  be  proud  to  wear— or 
to  give.     She  ha  .■  a  Monarch-Knit  Coat  ?     Then,  she'll  welcome  a  box  <  i  Monarch- 

Knit  Hosiery.  Or,  if  it  is  a  gift  for  him,  let  it  be  a  smart  Monarch-Knit  House  Coat. 
He'll  find  it  mighty  comfortable  during  these  cold  days.  There  is  a  practical  and  happy  gift  sug- 
gestion here  for  everyone  in  the  family.  Monarch-Knit  Fall  and  Winter  Styles  are  now  on  sale. 
THE   MONARCH   KNITTING   COMPANY,  LIMITED,  DUNNVILLE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Silk  Knitted  Coats,  Men's,  Women's,  Children's  Worsted  Sweater  Coats,  tarn  y  Knit 
Is,  Hosiery,  etc.  Floss  and  other  yarns  suitable  for  soldiers    sox  and  fancy  knitting. 
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Qeed  Them 

Sugar  Beet  Meal 


More  Beef  From  Your  Steers— More  Milk  From  Your  Dairy  Cows 

»r  many  years  our  Agricultural  ralatable,  and  possesses  valuable  laxative  In    the    former    years    we    sold    a    large 

(lieges    have    been    urging    that  and  mineral  qualities.    Cattle  relish  any  quantity  of  our  Sugar  Beet  Meal  in  the 

:le    feeds    which    are    high    in  balanced    ration    m    which    Sugar    Beet  United      States     where     farmers     have 

»tein    are  v^uable  as  milk  nro  Meal  iS  used.    Its  effects  are  very  similar  ,earned    to    appreciate    it    highly.        We 

rcein,  are  vaiuaDie  as  milK  pro-  t0  fresh  June  grass,  which,  though  low  have    b  offered    as    hie-h    a      <K^nn 

Cers.      Recently,  however,  they  in    protein,   stimulates    the   milk   produc-  <*nh     rwu ,™\     n    a  ^  ■? 

i  ,.,,»■■         .   ,      .  i.-  »  .v      j   •  (t.o.d.    Unatnam )    and    we    could    easilv 

Bve  learned  that  feeds  rich   in  t10n  of  the  dairy  cow.  dispose   of   our   entire   o.tnn    V   ti, 

rnfpin  T«iiQf  ho  annnlomantoH   in  A  balanced  ration  feed  should  weigh  not  aisPose    ol    om     entire    output    at    that 

totem  must  be  supplemented  in  oyer  4  g  tQ  a  4  t  meagu*   an  price.      But    m    order    to    introduce    this 

fp_  ration  by  feeds  which  contain  at  the  same  time,  should  have  approxi-  valuable  type  of  feed  to  the  farmers  of 

Migh  percentage  of  net  energy.       For  mately  20%  crude  protein  or  better.   The  Canada  we  have  decided  to  fix  the  price 

m   reason,    no    matter    how    you    feed  only  way  this  bulk  can  be  obtained  is  by  at   tne    extremely    low    figure    of    $35.00 

fir  cattle,  the  ration  should  contain  a  the   use   of  such   a  feed   as    Sugar   Beet  ner  ton  f.o.b.  factory;  the  containers  to 

Ji-ral    proportion    of  Meal.  be  returned   to  us. 

«nITP  AD    RFPT    1V/IFAI  F°r   ^°uUK  J*6™!',  Sug^"   Be?t   MeaI    is  We  are  anxious  to  sell  our  meal  in  Can- 

3UUAK    Ottl     MHAL  especially     desirable        Experiments     on  ada>    t0    c0nf0rm    to    the    wishes    of    the 

\\  great  value  of  this  meal  lies  in  its  ^SZTheir^owtV,0  an5 .W^nTtS  Car,ada    Food    Board>   h*   whom    we   are 

ff  energy,  which  is  76  lbs.  in  each  100  JStoTiSSrJto'S^,  beeff  or    h  J*0™*  that  cattie  feed  is  badly  «e«  ^ 

P,  as  compared   with   standard   wheat  market  y  farmers  of  our  own  country. 

«Js   at   59   lbs.,   wheat   flour   mills    at   75  '  Guaranteed  analysis  of  Sugar   Beet  Meal:  „r   .       , 

CL  wheat  bran  at  53  lbs.,  gluten  feed  Protein,  not  less  than    tc;  Write  for  our  new  booklet  which  is  fully 

Ipi  lbs.,  etc.  Crude  fat,  not  less  than  ,v ,  descriptive  of  the   value  of  Sugar   Beet 

h   best   authorities    recommend    Sugar  j}™£  ^st«chTcU'ohVdrateV,23%  Meal  and  which  wil1  exPlain  h«w  to  ob- 

°t  Meal  because  it  is  so  succulent  and  not   over    60",  lain  it  and  how  to  use  it. 

MINION  SUGAR  COMPANY,  LIMITED      -      Head  Office:  CHATHAM,  |ONT. 
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A  New  National  Policy 

The  Council  of  Agriculture  at  Winnipeg  Completes  a  Policy  For  Farmers 

By  The  Editor 


AS  announced  in  the  last  issue  of 
Farmers'  Magazine,  the  planks  in 
the  farmers'  platform  as  drawn  up 
by  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario,  were 
being  tested  by  fire  at  the  General  Council 
in  Winnipeg  last  week.  They  have  met, 
discussed,  argued  and  evolved  a  platform 
for  the  whole  agricultural  body  of  organ- 
ized farmers.  This  organization  is  the 
strongest  organized  body  of  farmers  in 
the  Dominion.  They  are  no  cranks.  They 
do  not  jump  quickly  to  conclusions. 
Several  members  of  the  Commons  are 
members  of  this  body. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  a  prominent  leader  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  gathering. 

Ontario  had  sent  three  men  to  discuss 
the  matters:  J.  J.  Morrison,  secretary  of 
the  U.  F.  O.,  a  former  Liberal;  Manning 
Doherty  of  Peel,  a  former  Conservative, 
and  R.  W.  E.  Burnaby  of  York  County, 
a  big  Holstein  breeder  and  president  of 
the  Co-operative  Company  in  Ontario  that 
did  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness last  year,  were  the  men  who  took 
part  from  the  East. 

These  men  were  seized  with  their 
responsibility  and  the  deliberations  of  this 
Council  are  eagerly  awaited  by  farmers 
everywhere. 

•THE  PLATFORM 
The  platform  adopted  reads  as  follows: 
(1)  A  League  of  Nations  as  an  inter- 
national organization  to  give  permanence 
to  the  world's  peace  by  removing  old 
causes  of  conflict. 

(2)  We  believe  that  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  British  Empire  should  be 

.sought  along  the  lines  of  partnership  be- 
j  tween  nations  free  and  equal,  under  the 
present  governmental  system  of  British 
constitutional  authority.  We  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  centralize  Im- 
perial control.  Any  attempt  to  set  up  an 
independent  authority  with  power  to  bind 
the  Dominions,  whether  this  authority  be 
termed  Parliament,  Council  or  Cabinet, 
would  hamper  the  growth  of  responsible 
ind  informed  democracy  in  the  Dominions. 

(3)  Whereas  Canada  is  now  con- 
fronted with  a  huge  national  war  debt 
£nd  other  greatly  increased  financial  obli- 
gations, which  can  most  readily  and  effec- 
tively be  reduced  by  the  development  of 
our  national  resources,  chief  of  which 
is  agricultural  lands: 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  an 
agricultural  career  should  be  made  at- 
tractive to  our  returned  soldiers  and  the 


large  anticipated  immigration,  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  this  can  best  be  accomp- 
lished by  the  development  of  a  national 
policy  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  production. 

And  whereas  the  war  has  revealed  the 
amazing  financial  strength  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  has  enabled  her  to  finance  not 
only  her  own  part  in  the  struggle,  but  also 
to  assist  in  financing  her  Allies  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds, 
this  enviable  position  being  due  to  the 
free-trade  policy  which  has  enabled  her 
to  draw  her  supplies  freely  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  consequently  to 
undersell  her  competitors  on  the  world's 
market,  and  because  this  policy  has  not 
only  been  profitable  to  Great  Britain,  but 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  bonds  of 
Empire  by  facilitating  trade  between  the 
Motherland  and  her  overseas  Dominions 
— we  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Empire  and  of  Canada  would  be  served 
by  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  Canada 
through  gradual  reductions  of  the  tariff 
on  British  imports,  having  for  its  object  a 
closer  union  and  a  better  understanding 
between  Canada  and  the  Motherland,  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  living  to  our  Cana- 
dian people; 

And  whereas  the  protective  tariff  has 
fostered  combines,  trusts  and  "gentle- 
men's agreements"  in  almost  every  line 
of  Canadian  industrial  enterprise,  by 
means  of  which  the  people  of  Canada — 
both  urban  and  rural — have  been  shame- 
fully exploited  through  the  elimination  of 
competition,  the  ruination  of  many  of  our 
smaller  industries  and  the  advancement 
of  prices  on  practically  all  manufactured 
goods  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  the 
tariff: 

And  whereas  agriculture- — the  basic  in- 
dustry upon  which  the  success  of  all  other 
industries  primarily  depends — is  unduly 
handicapped  throughout  Canada,  as 
shown  by  the  declining  rural  population  in 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  due 
largely  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  machinery, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  building  material 
and  practically  everything  the  farmer  has 
to  buy,  caused  by  the  protective  tariff,  so 
that  it  is  becoming  impossible  for  farmers 
generally,  under  normal  conditions,  to 
carry  on  farming  operations  profitably. 

And  whereas  the  protective  tariff  is  the 
most  wasteful  and  costly  method  ever  de- 
signed for  raising  national  revenue,  be- 
cause for  every   dollar  obtained  thereby 


for  the  public  treasury  at  least  three  dol- 
lars pass  into  the  pockets  of  the  protected 
interests,  thereby  building  up  a  privileged 
class  at  the  expense  of  the  masses,  thus 
making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer. 

And  whereas  the  protective  tariff  has 
been  and  is  a  chief  corrupting  influence 
in  our  national  life  because  the  protected 
interests,  in  order  to  maintain  their  un- 
just privileges,  have  contributed  lavishly 
to  political  campaign  funds,  thus  encour- 
aging both  political  parties  to  look  to  them 
for  support,  thereby  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  public  morality, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Can- 
adian Council  of  Agriculture,  represent- 
ing the  organized  farmers  of  Canada, 
urges  that  as  a  means  of  remedying  these 
evils  and  bringing  about  much-needed 
social  and  economic  reforms,  our  tariff 
laws  should  be  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  an  immediate  and  substantial 
all-round  reduction  of  the  customs  tariff. 

(2)  By  reducing  the  customs  duty  on 
goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  one- 
half  the  rates  charged  under  the  General 
Tariff,  and  that  further  gradual  uniform 
reductions  be  made  in  the  remaining  tariff 
on  British  imports  that  will  ensure  com- 
plete free  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  in  five  years. 

(3)  That  the  reciprocity  agreement  of 
1911,  which  will  remain  on  the  United 
States  statute  books,  be  accepted  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada. 

(4)  That  all  foodstuffs  not  included  in 
the  reciprocity  agreement  be  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

(5)  That  agricultural  implements, 
farm  machinery,  vehicles,  fertilizers,  coal, 
lumber,  cement,  illuminating  fuel  and 
lubricating  oils  be  placed  on  the  free  list, 
and  that  all  raw  materials  and  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture  also  be  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

(6) '  That  all  tariff  concessions  granted 
to  other  countries  be  immediately  ex- 
tended to  Great  Britain. 

(7)  That  all  corporations  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  protected  by 
the  customs  tariff,  be  obliged  to  publish 
annually  comprehensive  and  accurate 
statements  of  their  earnings. 

(8)  That  every  claim  for  tariff  pro- 
tection by  any  industry  should  be  heard 
publicly  before  a  special  committee  of 
Parliament. 

As  these  tariff  reductions  may  very  con- 
siderably   reduce    the    national    revenue 
Continued  on  page  71 


When  Majority  Run — Stick! 

Sensational  Rises  Will  Develop  When  Grass  Cattle  Are  Wanted 

By  James  E.  Poole 


WESTERN  CANADA  has  been 
conspicuous  on  the  Chicago  beef 
round-up,  its  performance  being 
spectacular.  The  Burns  cattle  from 
Calgary  made  new  records  at  $18.25  to 
$18.50.  These  prices,  of  course,  repre- 
sented top  loads,  but  strings  of  Alberta 
cattle  have  gone  over  the  scales  at  $15.50 
to  $16.65,  prices  at  which  packers  were 
in  the  characteristic  attitude  of  Oliver 
Twist.  It  has  been  a  profitable  season 
for  the  western  cattleman  with  grass, 
which  many  were  without,  in  fact  beef- 
making  on  the  range  is  a  continuous 
game  of  chance  with  grass  the  stakes. 

Choice  cattle  have  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  market.  A  few  droves 
are  back  in  feeders'  hands  and  will  mater- 
ialize at  the  Chicago  International,  but 
bullocks  selling  at  $19.50  to  $19.75  are 
"just  cattle,"  heavy  branded  Herefords 
fetching  the  latter  price.  Now  that  the 
western  stream  of  beef  is  drying  at  its 
source,  scarcity  is  looming  up.  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  have  been  getting  over 
100,000  cattle  each  right  along,  receipts 
at  Chicago  running  as  high  as  110,000  in 
one  week  in  November,  but  beef  has 
actually  been  scarce,  the  run  being 
freighted  with  canning  cows  and  other 
bovine  trash.  The  government  has  been 
forced  to  abandon  minimum  weights  on 
army  and  export  contract  carcasses,  tak- 
ing anything  with  requisite  quality,  but 
even  this  change  of  policy  has  not  pro- 
duced enough,  injecting  a  new  wrinkle. 
Packers  are  taking  800-lb.  stock  cattle, 
boning  the  meat,  and  freezing  it  in  bar- 
rels for  transport  to  France.  Military 
requirements  will  be  met  if  the  domestic 
population  is  deprived  of  beef. 

All  trade  authorities  are  committed  to 
the  verdict  that  1919  will  develop  the  real 
beef  shortage  even  though  prices  may 
subside  as  government  buying  diminishes 
consequent  on  demobilization.  Argen- 
tine and  Australian  meats  will  now  be 
available  in  larger  quantities  and  Europe 
is  about  to  give  an  exhibition  of  economy 
in  food  consumption,  but  any  idea  that  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  full  of  fat  cattle 
and  in  a  position  to  glut  the  European 
market  is  erroneous.  On  this  continent 
winter  beef-making  will  be  about  60  per 
cent,  of  normal  and  continued  high  prices 
will  be  necessary  to  induce  feeders  to  con- 
tinue the  game.  Over  much  of  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma, 
little  corn  was  raised,  parts  of  Iowa 
have  none  to  crib,  and  even  where  the 
crop  was  large  feeders  are  skeptical. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  when 
the  prospect  looks  brightest  something  is 
liable  to  come  out  of  a  clear  sky  in  the 
shape  of  vicissitude.  They  are  nervous 
and  disposed  to  cash  cattle  whenever  a 
profit  can  be  taken,  which  means  short- 
feeding  and  deficient  tonnage.  When  the 
average  feeder  has  had  a  load  of  cattle 
on  corn  sixty  days  he  evinces  a  desire 
to  count  the  money.  An  Indiana  man 
marketed  a  load  of  yearlings  that  gross- 
ed $6,357  about  the  middle  of  November 
and  displayed  nervousness  until  a  draft 
was  placed  in  his  hands.    "It  didn't  sound 


POOLE  knows  markets  with  a 
vision  of  America  before  him 
and  a  world's  demand  ahead.  His 
portends  in  Farmers'  Magazine 
have  been  amazingly  accurate. 
Watch  Poole's  talks  in  the  Maga- 
zine.— Editor. 

like  real   money,"  he   explained,   "but   I 
guess  I  can  get  away  with  it  now." 

WHAT  ABOUT   NEXT   SPRING 

Just  how  pastures  are  to  be  filled  next 
spring  is  the  subject  of  concern.  Droves 
of  aged  cattle  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
The  Matada  people  have  a  holding  of  4- 
year-olds  on  their  Saskatchewan  range  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  of  that  name  and  an- 
other in  Montana  on  which  they  are  tak- 
ing a  chance  of  good  grass  next  summer, 
but  these  constitute  the  visible  supply  of 
five-year-olds  for  1919  and  if  they  get  fat  a 
new  record  will  be  hung  up.  Stock  cattle 
are  going  higher  right  along,  and  it  is  a 
safe  prediction  that  a  yearling  heifer  will 
be  worth  more  than  a  steer  of  the  same 
age  next  spring.  A  contract  was  made 
late  in  November  by  the  Bartlett  outfit 
of  New  Mexico  for  their  yearling  heifers, 
to  be  delivered  next  spring  at  $72  per 
head,  which  is  a  record.  Packers'  needs 
will  force  them  to  kill  stock  cattle  all 
winter  and  when  grass  rises  sensational 
price  developments  are  inevitable. 

Texas  has  had  rain  at  last  and  in 
course  of  time  its  cattle  industry,  badly 
shot  to  pieces  after  three  years  of 
drought,  will  come  back,  but  decimation 
of  breeding  herds  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  millions  will 
be  needed  for  rehabilitation.  The  gov- 
ernment has  come  to  the  rescue,  appli- 
cations for  twelve  million  dollars  in  loans 
having  already  been  made  by  cow  men, 
of  which  two  millions  have  been  passed 
on,  but  getting  money  will  be  easier  than 
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English    farmerettes    tackle   a    Vet's   job 


locating  cows.  Next  spring  the  North- 
west will  be  in  the  market  for  breeding 
stock  and  high-jinks  will  occur. 

Europe  is  already  sounding  the  trade 
with  a  view  to  buying  cows.  Serbia 
wants  50,000,  Italy  a  large  number  and 
the  central  empires  must  not  be  over- 
looked. It  may  be  necessary  to  grow 
feed  before  a  wholesale  campaign  of  re- 
stocking is  possible,  but  eventually 
European  needs  must  be  satisfied  from 
somewhere  and  this  North  American 
continent  is  the  only  logical  source  of 
supply.  Russia,  according  to  Consul- 
General  VolkofF,  of  Chicago,  is  bare  on 
cattle,  the  war  and  recent  internal 
troubles  having  resulted  in  the  slaughter 
of  everything  edible.  Establishment  of 
a  stable  government  there  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  huge  cattle  imports  if  the 
necessary  credits  can  be  arranged. 

Hoover  the  versatile,  has  actually  sue 
ceeded  in  suspending  the  law  of  suppl 
and  demand  so  far  as  the  hog  market  is 
concerned.  He  has  gently  rammed  ar| 
agreement  down  packers'  throats  by 
which  they  are  putting  up  droves  at  an 
average  cost  of  $17.50  per  cwt.,  other- 
wise by  this  time  the  market  would  be 
on  a  $14  basis.  This  will  continue  as 
long  as  Hoover  is  food  administrator,  but 
his  tenure  of  office  ends  when  a  peace 
pact  is  signed  and  with  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, his  functions  may  not  continue,  but 
every  pound  of  hog  product  will  be  need- 
ed, cheap  hogs  being  impossible.  The  pig 
crop  is  the  largest  the  country  has  ever 
raised,  but  Nelson  Morris  once  said  that 
you  cannot  keep  the  hog  crop-  larger 
than  the  corn  crop,  which  is  axiomatic. 
Pigs  by  the  hundred  thousand  are  being 
jettisoned  owing  to  corn  scarcity  in  many 
localities  and  a  pig  marketed  never  did 
make  a  fat  hog  and  never  will, 
reckoning  with  a  bumper  pig  crop  it  will 
be  necessary  not  to  overlook  deficiency 
in  tonnage. 


LIVE  MUTTON  TRADE  BUMPED 

Live  mutton  trade  is  being  bumped. 
The  sheepman  has  not  profited  by  war 
prices,  as  the  government  fixed  the  price 
of  wool  and  does  not  buy  either  lamb  or 
mutton  for  army  use,  consequently  price 
have  been  seriously  out  of  line  wit 
cattle  and  hog  quotations,  but  wint 
feeding  will  be  light,  Colorado  reportin_ 
a  40  per  cent,  deficiency,  while  cornbelt 
feeders  are  cleaning  up  with  all  possible 
celerity.  In  Montana,  Oregon  and  the 
whole  southwest  the  industry  has  been 
hit  hard  by  drought,  but  elsewhere  con- 
ditions warrant  expectancy  of  a  good 
lamb  crop  next  spring. 

Everybody  is  afraid  of  the  feed  bill- 
Cost  of  watering  livestock  will  be  the 
heaviest  in  trade  history  and  never  be- 
fore has  the  expense  of  increasing  the 
weight  of  a  steer  in  the  feed  lot  been  as 
onerous.  Hay  growers  are  getting  a 
good  price  for  feed,  but  are  apprehensive 
that  the  thing  is  too  good  to  last.  When 
the  majority  run  away  from  the  feed  bill 
those  who  stick  always  make  money,  this 
being  the  history  of  the  business. 


Pink  Wattles  and  Winning  the  Wad 


By  Peter  McArthui 


IS   something  being  pulled   off?     Are 
the   present  activities   in  the  news- 
paper  field   entirely  due  to   natural 
causes  or  is  there  a  fell  propaganda  in 
progress?     I  might  believe  that  all   the 
amalgamations    of    rival    papers    in   the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rural  free  delivery  has  so 
greatly  increased  the  field  of  the  big  citv 
papers  that  the   little  fellows  are  being- 
crowded  out,  if  it  were  not  for  the  signifi- 
cant fact  all  the  editors  who  are  going  out 
of   business— "taking   a   vacation    before 
entering  another  sphere  of  activity"— are 
of  one  political  complexion.    The  result  is 
that  all  our  moulders  of  public  opinion' are 
moulding  along  the  same  lines.     It  looks 
as  if  public  opinion  were  being  standard- 
ized,    according   to    the   most    approved 
manufacturing    methods.      And    I  notice 
that  the  surviving  editors  have  an  air  of 
physical   well-being"   that   seems  to   be 
newly  put  on>     When  they  trayel> 

ride  in  chair  cars  and  their  faces  shine 
with  eupeptic  high  living.  It  was  not 
always  thus.  Where  the  fight  was  sharp 
rival  editors  had  a  "lean  and  hungry 
look.  They  had  to  "think  too  much"  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  In  the  words  of  the 
Arizona  Kicker: 

"The    lop-eared    leper    who    edits    the 
infected     rag     across     the     street" 


\      i  ' 


'"THE  writings  of  Peter  McArthur 
A  are  enjoyed  by  farmers  because 
tie  lives  on  a  farm,  feels  like  a 
farmer,  talks  with  his  neighbors 
and  knows  what  is  wanted  to  make 
the  country  a  good  place  to  live  in. 
Perhaps  the  manufacturers  would 
like  to  get  him.  to  talk  for  them 
against  these  "fussy  farmers."  But 
we'll  bank  on  Peter  to  hit  hard  at 
anything  that  tends  to  make 
farmers  any  more  of  a  national 
scapegoat  than  they  are. — Editor. 

was  all  the  time  starting  something  that 
demanded  public  reprobation  and  that 
madelife  interesting  for  the  subscribers  to 
the  rival  sheets.  No  matter  what  political 
gang  was  in  control  there  was  at  all  times 
a  lively  and  venomous  opposition  that  kept 
corruption  in  check  ana  turned  the  light 
into  dark  places.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
new  order  will  develop  pink-wattled 
editors,  who  will  lack  the  spur  of  necessity 
that  is  always  behind  the  most  public- 
spirited  kind  of  journalism.  I  am  just  a 
little  bit  afraid  that  there  is  a  "propa- 
ganda '  at  work  among  our  newspapers. 

Of  course  that  trip  to  the  front,  which 
a  hand-picked  group  of  editors  enjoyed 
was  a  straight  piece  of  propaganda.     It 
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Betcha 

THAT  LETTER 
IS  FROM    M/5 

friend  "oave' 


They  try  to  impress  home-keeping  friends  of  mat- 
ters intrusted  to  them  by  their  new  friend  "Dave" 


The   vigorous   and   eminent  editor   choking  the 
banker! 

was  engineered  by  Lord  Beaverbrook 
Minister  of  Propaganda  in  the  British 
Government.  Since  the  editors  got  home 
I  have  met  several  of  them  and  have  tried 

11  u  °Ut  J'Ust  what  the  P^Paganda  was 
all  about.  One  sentence  came  out  in  all 
the  interviews  and  I  feel  justified  in  pass- 
ing it  on  to  the  public.  It  seems  that 
those  m  authority, 

might  get  to  thinking  too  much  about 
Canada  and   too  little  about  the  Em- 
pire." 
Just  what  that  signifies  I  do  not  pretend 
to    understand.      Being   an    out   and   out 
Canadian   I   intend   to  keep  on  thinking 
quite  a  bit  about  Canada,  propaganda  or 
no  propaganda.    Like  all  other  Canadians 
1  also  propose  to  do  some  thinking  about 
the  Empire,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  have 
that  thinking  moulded  by  Lord  Beaver- 
brook or  by  those  whom   he  entertained 
so  lavishly.     And  they  must  have  been 
entertained      wonderfully.        They     met 
everybody   worth   meeting   and    some   of 
them  have  become  so  accustomed  to  great- 
ness that  they  refer  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  by  his  first  name.    They 
try  to  impress  their  home-keeping  friends 
with  dark  hints  at  Empire-shaping  mat- 
ters intrusted  to  them  in  confidence  bv 
their  new  friend  "Dave."     If  the  affairs 
ot  the  world  were  not  in  so  serious  a  con- 
dition I  am  afraid  I  should  be  inclined  to 
laugh  a  little  at  some  of  the  marvellous 
propaganda  work  that  is  in  progress. 
*     *     * 

I  hate  to  think  that  1  am  getting  to  be 
an  old-timer,  but  as  I  look  back  over  thirty 
years  of  active  journalism,  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that  I  am  out  of  touch  with  much 
that  is  now  going  on.     For  over  twenty- 
five  years  I  have  practised  my  profession 
as  a  free-lance,  selling  mv  articles  wher- 
ever  I   found   a   market.      This   practice 
developed  an  independence  of  spirit  that 
does  not  seem  to  fit  well  in  a  world  that  is 
becoming  organized  to  its  last  detail.    As 
I  look  back  I  realize  that  a  new  style  of 
journalism    has   developed    and    that   we 
have  a  new  type  of  editors.     The  men  I 
met   when   I   was   beginning  were   more 
robust  and  undisciplined  than  the  halter- 
broken  editors  of  to-day.    They  expressed 
their  views  without  regard  to  the  business 
office    or    to   the    wishes   of    advertisers. 
When   they  ran  amuck,   something  hap- 
pened.    That   was   the   time   when    men 
like  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  John  A.  Cockerill 
had  notches  on  their  guns,  and  when  even 
a  Toronto  editor  was  quick  enough  on  the 
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trigger  finger  to  hold  up  a  Montreal  mob 
at  the  point  of  a  revolver.  In  that  heroic 
age  a  visitor  to  the  office  of  one  of  our 
most  sedate  papers  found  the  vigorous 
and  eminent  editor  choking  a  banker  who 
had  dared  to  call  on  him  to  protest  about 
something.  And  the  methods  of  the  public 
were  different.  When  a  citizen  objected 
to  an  article  in  the  paper,  he  did  not 
organize  a  commercial  boycott  among  the 
advertisers.  He  came  bellowing  along  the 
street,  pulled  up  an  iron  hitching  post  and 
proceeded  to  demobilize  the  office.  Twice 
during  recent  years,  I  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  fifty-year-old  fyles 
of  the  papers  and  I  was  amazed  at  the 
vigor  of  expression  in  the  editorial  com- 
ments. Manv  of  the  editorials  would  be 
considered  unfit  for  publication  in  this 
soft  spoken  age.  But  that  vigor  of  ex- 
pression made  for  a  cleaner  public  life. 
And  the  man  who  undertook  to  tamper 
with  freedom  of  speech  soon  found  that 
he  was  dealing  not  only  with  makers  of 
pungent  phrases,  but  with  red-blooded, 
two-fisted  men  who  were  ready  to  back 
their    opinions    at    all    times    and    by    all 

methods. 

*     *      * 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  suppose  that  I 
should  like  to  see  editorial  gunmen  forcing 
things  down  the  throats  of  the  public  at 
the  point  of  a  revolver,  but  present 
tendencies  are  arousing  a  feeling  of  revul- 
sion. We  are  organized  to  a  point  that  is 
robbing  the  world  of  individuality.  John 
Jones  must  rub  smoothly  against  Bill 
Sykes  just  as  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  in  a 
machine  mesh  without  friction.  Our 
leaders  prate  of  Love  and  Justice  and 
Service  and  the  same  old  rascality  goes 
on — though  now  it  is  frock-coated  and  has 
a  standing  in  the  community.  Our  society 
is  so  well  ordered  and  hypocritical  and 
avaricious  that  just  for  a  change  one 
feels  like  singing  the  praises  of  the  old- 
time  freebooters  who  at  least  risked  their 
lives  when  they  plundered  their  fellow- 
men.  As  the  accomplished  editor  of  New 
York  Life  sang  many  years  ago: 
"The  very  bones  of  me  rebel, 

I  cannot  be  resigned, 
I  am  so  all  too  tired  to  tell 

Of  being  so  refined. 
I  cannot  stand  it  any  more — 
This  culture's  not  the  stuff, 
For  though  it's  pretty  to  be  nice, 
It's  wholesome  to  be  tough. 
One  of  the  urgent  after-the-war  prob- 
lems will  be  this  very  matter  of  organiza- 
tion.    How  much  are  we  going  to  stand 
of   it?     Of   course    it  was   necessary   to 
organize  up,  down  and  sideways  to  deal 
with  the  war.     We  have  had  every  kind 
of  "winning  the  war"  organization,  but 
are  we  to  go  on  with  an  equal  number  of 
"winning  the  wad"  organizations?  Organ- 
ization is  the  most  effective  method   of 
accomplishing    things    that    require    con- 
certed effort,  but  organization  is  also  the 
most  effective  form  of  tyranny.     It  was 
the  perfect  organization  of  Germany  that 
made  possible  her  vaulting  ambition,  and 
organized  greed  has  caused  most  of  the 
crimes  laid  at  the  door  of  Big  Business. 
As   a    servant,   an   organization   may  be 
admirable,  but  as  a  master  it  is  intoler- 
able.   Up  to  the  present  the  only  way  we 
have  found  of  combating  organization  is 
by    other    organizations.      Labor   had    to 
organize  to  win  some  measure  of  its  rights 
from    capital.      Now    ine    farmers    are 
organizing   for   the  same  purpose.     The 
great  trouble  with  organizations  is  that 
they   become   the  instruments  of  greedy 
and  unscrupulous  men — whether  they  are 
greedy  for  money  or  for  power.     I  have 
seen  no  practical  suggestions  for  getting 
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rid  of  them,  though  I  have  learned  from 
bitter  experience  to  avoid  them.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  organizations  that  used 
men  as  they  would  any  other  raw  ma- 
terial They  kept  them  while  they  were 
useful  and  then  threw  them  away  when 
they  were  worn  out.  There  are  forms  of 
wage  slavery  that  take  more  out  of  men 
for  a  smaller  return  than  was  ever  taken 
from  slaves  by  the  lash.  The  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  made  me  want  to  get 
back  to  the  land  was  to  get  away  from 
organized  business— in  journalism  as  well 
as  in  everything  else.  Having  lived  in 
pioneer  times  I  knew  that  it  was  possible 
to  get  food,  shelter  and  clothing  from  the 
land  without  sacrificing  independence. 
But  now  farming  has  been  touched  by 
organization.  All  the  home-making  in- 
dustries have  been  organized  into  fac- 
tories—for profit.  As  an  unorganized  in- 
dustry farming  is  no  longer  a  place  of 


refuge.  Though  we  raise  our  own  wheat 
we  must  pay  tribute  to  the  big  millers. 
Though  we  raise  our  own  wool  we  must 
pay  tribute  to  the  makers  of  clothing. 
And  so  it  goes  through  the  whole  list  of 
our  needs  and  desires.  But  the  worst 
charge  against  organization  is  that  it 
speeds  us  up  beyond  the  capacity  of 
human  beings  to  endure.  Men  and 
women  are  working  harder  now  than  they 
ever  did  in  the  world's  history  and  life  has 
become  a  treadmill.  Of  course  we  have 
more  conveniences  and  luxuries  than  our 
parents  had,  but  we  have  no  time  and  are 
too  tired  to  enjoy  them.  Perhaps  the 
thrift  that  will  be  forced  by  our  war  bur- 
dens may  tend  to  limit  our  desires,  and 
teach  us  simpler  ways  of  living.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  this  old  organization-rid- 
den world  is  getting  very  tired  and  m 
need  of  a  holiday.  But  organizations 
never  take  a  holiday. 


Speakin'  of  Tractors 

T  WENT  and  saw  a  tractor  plow  go  tearin'  round  the  farm  and 
1  after  10  hours'  prancin  came  up  longside  the  barn.  It  didn  t 
take  no  men  at  all  to  put  the  thing  away,  or  give  the  thing  a  peck 
of  oats,  or  else  a  wisp  of  hay. 

J  went  into  a  field,  by  heck,  ten  acres  big  twould  be,  and  saw 
it  rut  fin   off  the  sod  in  furrows  one,  two    three. 

It  didn't  seem  to  make  no  odds  how  hard  the  turf  nor  dry,  that 
tractor  romped  on  just  the  same  and  tossed  and  stacked   em   ugh 

J,  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  this  thing  go  scootin  round,  and 
tearin'  up  the  good  and  bad  and  fixin  up  fejround;the 
driver  didn't  say  a  word,  not  even  haw  or  gee;  that  tractor  didn  t 
mvish  its  tail  to  smite  upon  .a  flee: 

It  ain't  what  plowin  used  to  be  when  I  dwelt  on  the  sod,  that 
engine  tears  about  a  mile  where  we  would  do  a  rod. 

'  Them  old  rope  lines,  them  handles  long,  I  almost  feel  them 
net  when  still  the  day  was  powerful  young,  and  still  the  dew  was 
wet  I  still  can  feel  them  handles  smite  my  ribs  with  fearful 
shock,  when  that  old  plow  would  whack  its  point  upon  a  hidden 

'  And  they  don't  spend  no  time  at  all  with  beddin  down  a 
stall  nor  whackin'  brush  nor  cum,  comb  upon  the  stable  wall, 
nor  ruhhin  liniment  and  stuff  upon  the  old  nag's  bones,  to  keep 
her  tit  for  action  and  stifle  up  her  groans.  , 

It  didn't  seem  no  job  at  all  to  squirt  m  gasoline,  and  wind  a 
crank  to  give  a  start  unto  that  there  machine. 

There's  only  one  thing  I  don't  like,  it  dont  seem  just  quite 
square  it  makes  me  hot  about  the  neck  and  sprouts  an  injured  air. 
Ding  bust  it  all,  why  should  they  go  and  fix  up  things  like  that, 
and'  make  the  job  of  plowin'  just  one  long  streak  of  fat,  when  as 
a  youngster  you  and  me  had  one  hard  path  to  trod,  a-hangin  on 
to'  keep  that'plow  tucked  well  beneath  the  sod?  .    . 

P'raps  it's  well  that  these  here  things  should  come  about  this 
way  so  that  us  folk's  are  sure  to  have  enough  of  oats  and  hay;  1 
don't  suppose  that  easy  work  will  do  no  special  harm,  but  why 
weren't  tractors  hutched  before  we  come  to  quit  the  farm?— Ark. 


A  National  Livestock  Policy 

The  Farmers  Who  Produce  Livestock  Best  in  Long  Run 


C'ANADA  is  faced  with  a  tremendous 
4  debt  owing1  to  the  war.  Its  interest 
charges  alone  are  going  to  be  a  hundred 
million  dollars.  Besides  this  we  will  have 
to  pay  a  big  pensions  bill  yearly  and  carry 
on  our  business  of  government. 

This  is  a  tremendous  task.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  the  last  hundred 
years  that  has  been  faced  with  a  mere 
serious  national  proposition.  France,  in 
1870,  was  left  with  a  debt  of  two  billions 
and  was  robbed  of  rich  Alsace-Lorraine, 
but  France  had  a  population  much  larger 
than  ours. 

Denmark  was  about  the  same  time  rob- 
bed of  her  rich  provinces  and  the  country 
left  almost  destitute  in  every  regard.  But 
Denmark  had  an  heroic  people  who  set 
to  work  and  in  thirty  years  they  per- 
formed almost  a  miracle  in  national  pros- 
perity. 

In  both  cases  it  was  the  frugality  and 
co-operation  of  the  farmers,  especially 
the  livestock  men,  who  made  such  a  na- 
tional recuperation  possible. 

Can  Canada's  farmers  pay  our  war 
debt?  Can  our  livestock  men  save  the 
day  for  our  glorious  and  fertile  land?  It 
certainly  begins  to  look  like  a  possibility. 
Agriculture  is  coming  to  its  own.  Even 
the  industrial  interests  are  beginning  to 
see  that.  They  realize  that  you  cannot 
go  on  penalizing  country  life  and  rural 
occupations  without  opening  the  bunghole 
to  wastefulness,  decay  and  national 
poverty. 

Canada  can  supply  Europe  with  live- 
stock. She  can  feed  her  hungry  millions 
with  her  beef,  her  bacon,  her  cheese,  her 
butter,  her  mutton,  besides  rebuilding  her 
depleted  herds  with  splendid  specimens  of 
pure-bred  animals  of  all  descriptions. 

The  opportunity  before  livestock  men 
in  Canada  is  full  of  great  possibilities. 
A  continual  export  of  beef  and  bacon  can 
be  kept  going  across  the  ocean  just  as  our 
cheese  exports  have  been  going  over  in 
regular  order.  Every  farmer  in  Canada 
should  be  in  a  position  to  raise  more  hogs, 
more  beef  and  more  mutton.  And  these 
products  should  be  kept  in  a  continuous 
stream  across  the  Atlantic  by  a  wise  and 
active  government  alert  to  the  possibilities 
and  eager  to  pave  the  way  for  such  a 
prosperous  trade. 

It  is  then  the  Cabinet's  duty  to  get  busy 
on  these  things  at  once.  We,  as  farmers, 
want  better  transportation  facilities  to 
and  from  the  seaboard.  We  want  cold 
storage  and  terminal  equipments.  Above 
all  we  want  an  arrangement  of  credits 
overseas  that  will  enable  us  to  finance 
our  agricultural  exports  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  is  our  national  livestock  policy. 
This  is  where  statemanlike  vision  in  our 
Government  will  best  be  shown,  and  if 
the  Cabinet  is  not  all  engaged  in  petty 
politics  and  listening  to  party  managers 
and  intriguers,  a  greater  attention  to 
agricultural  interests  should  be  given 
than  what  is  likely  to  obtain  if  one 
representative  of  farmers  in  that 
Cabinet  is  all  the  importance  that  the 
Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  at- 
tach to  this,  the  greatest  vested  interests 
that  this  Canada  of  ours  possesses. 

It  is  the  half  million  farmers  that  stand 


By  F.  C.  Mackenzie 

in  the  limelight  of  our  country's  prosper- 
ity at  the  present  time.  They  are  the 
ones  who  will  make  or  break  our  national 
situation.  Let  real  statesmen  then  heed 
the  call.     Let  them  give  more  attention  to 


farm  matters.  Let  industrial  reconstruc- 
tion wait  on  this,  for  unless  we  build  with 
a  firm  foundation  our  country  is  bank- 
rupt. Let  us  have  a  National  Livestock 
Policy  noiv. 


Top  shows  the  boys'   livestock  judging  competition   at  one  of  the  Saskatchewan   fairs.     Centre 

shows  some  cross  Merino   and    Range   ewes;   note   the   improvement.      At   bottom    the  champion 

ewe    at    the    International    last   year.      Sheep    from    Canada    generally    rule    the    prize    lists    at 

Chicago.      Watch    the    Christmas    issue    for    reports. 


Great  dam   at  Bassano,   Alberta,   which  diverts  sufficient   water  to  irrigate  440,000   acres.      The   concrete   structure   is   720   feet   long.        This    raises    Bow   River 

level  by   46  feet. 

Irrigation  in  Western  Canada 

Over  3,000,000  Acres  of  Land  Need  Water  Applied 

By  George  Kay  Miller 


CANADA  has  a  total  irrigable  area 
of  some  3,033,000  acres,  which  is 
divided  among  the  three  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  as  follows:  —  Saskatchewan, 
170,271  acres;  British  Columbia,  809,232 
acres,  and  Alberta  over  2,000,000  acres. 
Irrigation  has  been  practised  in  Can- 
ada since  the  early  days  of  the  rancher, 
when  they  diverted  water  from  the  var- 
ious streams  of  the  country  to  irrigate 
the  low  lying  river  beds  so  that  they 
might  have  hay  for  their  stock.  The  first 
known  ditch  was  that  constructed  by  Mr. 
John  Glen  in  1875,  near  Fish  Creek,  Al- 
berta. There  are  also  remains  of  ditches 
on  the  Peigan  Indian  reserve  on  Oldman 
river,  Alberta,  and  in  the  Cypress  Hills, 
Saskatchewan.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  early  schemes  was  that  con- 
structed by  Mr.  John  Quirk,  who  took 
water  from  Sheep  Creek,  Alberta,  and  ir- 
rigated some  100  acres.  This  system  has 
since  been  enlarged  to  irrigate  several 
hundred  acres. 

The  large  irrigation  corporations, 
which  are  practically  all  located  in  Al- 
berta, began  operations  in  about  1891, 
when  the  Macleod  Irrigation  Company  re- 
ceived their  charter  from  the  Dominion 
government.  Those  that  are  authorized 
at  the  present  time  are  the  Southern  Al- 
berta Land  Company,  the  Alberta  Land 
Company,  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irri- 


'T^HERE  lias  been  as  much  differ- 
-*■  ence  of  opinion  about  irrigation 
of  Canada's  dry  areas  as  there  is 
about  any  method  of  culture  among 
farmers.  Doubtless  farmers  have 
had  grievances  in  the  past  and  may 
again.  Where  undertakings  on 
such  a  gigantic  sea  le  go  on,  there 
is  bound,  to  be  some  opposition  to  the 
scheme.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
whole  success  of  the  scheme  de- 
vends  upon  the  reclaimed  areas  be- 
ing attractive  to  farmers,  there 
must  be  sound  business  sense  on  the 
general  principles  and  the  details 
of  the  best  use  of  water  will  gradu- 
ally evolve.  The  writer  is  a  totally 
disinterested  party  in  farm  news- 
paper work. — Editor. 

gation  Company  (now  known  as  the 
Lethbridge  section  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railwav  System),  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  System,  known  as  the 
Bow  Valley  Irrigation  Block,  east  of  Cal- 
gary. 

CROWN  OWNS  ALL  WATER 
With  the  passage,  by  the  Dominion 
government,  of  the  Northwest  Irrigation 
Act.  in  1894,  the  granting  of  charters  to 
various  irrigation  companies  was  discon- 
tinued. The  Act  was  so  drafted  as  to 
be  able  to  completely  cope  with  the  dis- 


tribution of  the  waters  of  the  crown.  The 
advantages  of  this  Act  are  that  the  crown 
is  the  owner  of  all  water,  and  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  same  is  vested  in  the 
Dominion  government.  This  is  much 
more  convenient  than  if  each  province  had 
the  control  of  the  water  rights.  Difficul- 
ty would  arise  in  allotting  the  water  from 
streams  that  flowed  through  two  provin- 
ces. British  Columbia  has  the  control  of 
the  water  rights  in  its  own  province,  thus 
differing  from  the  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan. 

DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS 

The  pioneer  system  of  Alberta  is  that 
of  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
Company,  which  company  had  headquar- 
ters at  Lethbridge.  This  company  irri- 
gates land  tributary  to  St.  Mary's  river, 
and  with  slight  extension  of  the  present 
system  can  obtain  water  from  the  Milk, 
Belly  and  Waterton  rivers,  but  at  pre- 
sent are  taking  waters  from  the  St. 
Mary's  river  only.  The  land  irrigated 
by  this  company  lies  along  the  Lethbridge- 
Magrath-Stirling,  Raymond  and  Coutts 
railway,  also  the  Lethbridge-Medicine  Hat 
line,  all  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  obtained  controlling  interest  in 
the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, and  they  have  called  this  the  Leth- 
bridge section  of  their  large   system  of 
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irrigation  works  in  the  province  of  Al- 
berta. 

This  district  includes  in  all  some  1,000,- 
000  acres,  and  of  this  large  amount  about 
130,000  acres  are  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  canals,  which  have  a  total  length 
of  230  miles,  not  including  the  distribut- 
ing ditches.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
Dominion  authorities  that  the  system 
could  be  enlarged  to  include  some  422,- 
296  acres  which  are  at  present  under  dry 
land  cultivation,  but  which  could  with 
very  little  extra  cost  be  brought  under 
the  ditch. 

The  construction  of  the  works  was  be- 
gun in  1902  and  was  to  be  finished  by 
1917,  but  the  company  has  been  supplying 
water  to  the  farmers  for  a  number  of 
years  with  most  excellent  results.  To 
extend  the  system  would  mean  the  build- 
ing of  a  number  of  reservoirs,  and  the 
widening  of  the  main  ditch,  which  would 
cost  approximately  $9,780,000. 

With  the  beginning  of  irrigation  in 
southern  Alberta  by  the  Mormon  settlers 
from  Utah,  farming  evidenced  a  marked 
change.  This  was  that  more  intensive 
methods  have  been  practised  and  the  rais- 
ing of  hay,  particularly  alfalfa,  has 
gradually  replaced  straight  grain  grow- 
ing. By  means  of  irrigation  it  is  possi- 
be  to  obtain  an  average  yield  of  from 
three  to  five  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa. 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

This  company  obtained  some  3,000,000 
acres  of  land  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment as  final  settlement  of  the  rights 
given  them  in  their  charter.  By  special 
permission  this  land  was  taken  en  bloc 
tributary  to  Calgary,  and  comprises  a 
district  some  60  miles  wide  and  140  miles 
long,  being  known  as  the  Bow  Valley  ir- 
rigation block.  The  total  irrigable  area 
in  this  block  is  approximately  880,000 
acres,  and  since  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction work  in  1904  a  large  amount  of 
this  acreage  has  been  place  under  the 
ditch. 

The  block  divides  itself  naturally  into 
three  sections,  which  are  known  as  the 
western,  eastern  and  central.  In  the 
western  section  works  of  a  more  or  less 
tempera rv  nature  were  put  in  to  irrigate 
some  370,000  acres.  The  water  for  this 
system  is  taken  from  the  Bow  river,  just 
inside  the  western  limits  of  the  city  of 
Calgary.  The  headgates,  some  twenty 
in  number,  are  three  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  high.  The  water  is  carried  through 
a  main  canal  for  17  miles  which,  in  part, 
is  120  feet  wide  at  the  water  line  and  60 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  carries  a 
depth  of  10  feet  of  water.  This  ditch 
takes  the  water  to  a  reservoir  some  three 
miles  long  and  one-half  mile  wide,  from 
which  it  is  distributed  through  three 
secondary  canals.  This  section  has  a 
total  of  17  miles  of  main  canals,  254  miles 
of  secondary  canals  and  1.329  miles  of 
distributing  ditches  or  1,600  miles  in  all, 
and  has  cost  to  date  approximately  $3,- 
700,000. 

At  the  time  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  asked  that  the  system  be 
inspected  by  the  Dominion  Government 
there  was  some  dispute  between  the  far- 
mers and  the  company  as  to  the  value 
of  the  project  from  an  irrigation  stand- 
point, the  use  of  irrigation  for  a  district 
such  as  that  which  the  western  section 
watered;  and  as  to  whether  the  water  was 
warm  enough  to  use.  After  considerable 
investigation,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  water  was  useful  for  irrigation 
purposes,  that  it  was  necessary,  especial- 
ly in  certain  dry  seasons;  and  the  work  of 
re-classifying  the  land  is  still  being  car- 


ried on  by  government  officials.  That  al- 
ready done  shows  a  very  little  variation 
from  the  original  survey.  The  rise  of 
alkali  was  also  shown  not  to  be  very  ser- 
ious where  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
farmer.  The  trouble  has  led  to  the  loca- 
tion by  the  Dominion  Government  of  a 
number  of  demonstration  farms  through- 
out the  district  at  which  places  work  is 
carried  on  as  to  the  amount  of  water  that 
should  be  used  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
The  eastern  section,  which  will  irrigate 
some  440,000  acres,  is  located  near  Bass- 
ano,  at  which  place  there  is  constructed 
one  of  the  largest  dams  of  its  particular 
kind  in  the  world.  The  whole  has  meant 
an  outlay  of  some  $8,000,000  in  the  build- 
ing of  five  miles  of  main  canals,  475  miles 
of  secondary  canals,  and  2,020  miles  of 
distributing  ditches,  or  a  total  of  2,500 
miles  in  all.  Water  for  this  system  is 
taken  from  the  Bow  River  at  Horse  Shoe 
Bend  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Bas- 
sano  and  83  miles  east  of  Calgary  on  the 
main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  The  famous 
dam  has  an  earthen  embankment  7,180 
feet  long,  310  feet  wide  at  the  base  and 
32  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  is  connected 
with  a  concrete  spillway  dam  of  the  Am- 
bursen  type  some  720  feet  long.  The 
main  canal  out  of  this  headwater  has  a 
discharge  of  3,500  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  central  section,  not  yet  developed, 
will  water  75,000  acres. 

THE   SOUTHERN     ALBERTA    LAND     COMPANY 

The  Southern  Alberta  Land  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  England,  purchased 
from  the  Robins  Irrigation  Company  a 
tract  of  land  containing  some  380,573 
acres  which,  by  subsequent  purchases, 
has  been  increased  to  420,000  acres,  of 
which  220,000  are  irrigable.  Water  for 
this  system  is  taken  from  the  Bow  river 
about  35  miles  south-east  of  Calgary,  and 
by  means  of  a  main  canal  iO  miles  in 
length,  takes  the  water  to  Lake  McGregor, 
where  it  is  sent  out  by  tributary  ditches 
to  the  districts  to  be  irrigated.  The  land 
irrigated  is  tributary  to  Suffield,  and  ap- 
proaches Bow  Island  and  Medicine  Hat. 
Owing  to  financial  difficulties  and  the 
washout  of  their  dam,  necessitating  con- 
siderable new  work,  the  system  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

THE  ALBERTA  LAND  COMPANY 

In  1912  the  Alberta  Land  Company  re- 
ceived authority  to  construct  works  to  ir- 
rigate some  35,000  acres  north-west  of  the 
land  irrigated  by  the  Southern  Alberta 
Land  Company.     This  company  is  really 


a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Southern 
Alberta  Land  Company,  and  water  is  to 
be  taken  from  their  ditch  to  irrigate  the 
land  owned  by  the  Alberta  Land  Com- 
pany. 

IRRIGATION   IN    SASKATCHEWAN 

In  Saskatchewan  irrigation  is  practis- 
ed on  a  very  small  scale,  and  probably 
not  more  than  20,000  acres  have  ever 
been  irrigated  in  any  one  season,  al- 
though water  rights  have  been  granted 
for  roughly  65,000  acres.  By  full  utiliz- 
ation of  the  present  systems  and  the  in- 
stallation of  reservoirs,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  water  roughly  170,000  acres  in 
this  province.  Most  of  the  projects  are 
located  in  the  Cypress  Hills  country  tri- 
butary to  Maple  Creek,  and  obtain  water 
from  the  many  small  streams  which  flow 
through  the  district.  The  largest  sys- 
tems are  those  operated  by  Enright  & 
Strong,  who  water  land  by  means  of  the 
gravity  system  near  Eastend,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Prussia,  who  pumps  water  from 
the  Saskatchewan  river  about  seven 
miles  north-west  of  the  town. 

THE  WESTERN  CANADA  IRRIGATION  ASSOCI- 
ATION 
All  those  systems  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon bond  through  the  Western  Canada 
Irrigation  Association  organized  in  1907 
by  western  irrigators,  with  headquarters 
at  Calgary,  Alberta,  where  the  permanent 
secretary  of  the  association  is  located. 
This  association  holds  annual  meetings 
in  one  of  the  three  provinces  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  or  British  Columbia,  and 
a  report  of  the  meetings  is  published  by 
the  Dominion  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior. 


Seed  Fair  in  Saskatchewan 

The  Provincial  Seed  Fair,  the  Conven- 
tion of  Agricultural  Societies  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Sask- 
atoon Poultry  Show  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon, 
during  the  week  of  Januarv  14,  15,  16, 
and  17,  1919. 


A  smaller  way  of  irrigating  the  Skimer  system. 


The  Grading  of  Onions 

The  average  grower,  who  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  small  onions  are  just  as 
good  to  eat  as  large  ones,  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  market  refuses  to 
pay  top  price  for  stuff  that  does  not 
conform  to  the  artificial  standard  which 
has  been  set  up. 

The  growers  in  the  past  have  been  in- 
clined to  object  to  a  government  grade, 
but  if  they  fully  realized  that  a  given 
standard  grade  would  stabilize  prices,  re- 
duce disputes  to  a  minimum  and  earn  for 
them  a  reliable  shipping  name,  perhaps 
they  would  support  it.  There  is  never 
much  trouble  about  grades  of  any  pro- 
duce on  a  short  and  rising  market,  but  the 
moment  a  slump  occurs  the  prairie  buyer 
discovers  that  No.  l's  are  No.  2's  and  asks 
for  a  rebate  accordingly.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  No.  l's  did  contain  a 
nuantity  of  what  shippers  would  class  No. 
2's,  but  who  is  to  decide  one  way  or  an- 
other? It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
representative  meeting  of  the  growers 
and  shippers  might  be  able  to  come  to  a 
decision  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  There 
need  be  no  loss  to  the  farmer  in  any  case, 
because  there  is  always  a  good  demand 
for  the  smaller  sizes  for  the  pickle  fac- 
tories. 
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THE   U.F.O.  CONVENTION 

HPHE  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  are  meeting  in  Annual  Con- 
-*■  vention  in  Toronto  on  December  17th.  This  session  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  liveliest  in  its  history  as  there  are  many  things 
of  importance  to  discuss.  The  success  of  the  U.  F.  0.  in  the 
recent  by-elections,  the  influence  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  with  whom  the  Ontario  men  are  affiliated, 
and  the  formation  of  like  bodies  in  Quebec,  British  Columbia 
and  New  Brunswick,  has  put  a  swing  to  agricultural  politics 
that  is  going  to  turn  something  up. 

The  question  of  a  farm  paper  has  to  come  up  at  this  con- 
vention also,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  some  heart-searching  in 
that  regard. 

Every  farmers'  iocal  should  aim  to  have  their  moit  clear- 
headed and  most  sensible  representative  at  this  meeting.  In 
farm  groups,  as  in  the  manufacturing  groups;  there  are  some 
men,  whose  tongues  run  in  advance  of  their  minds  and  such 
would  be  well  advised  to  consider  that  the  situation  demands 
quiet,  sensible  consideration  and  no  red  flag  waving  for  sensa- 
tional purposes. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  U.  F.  O.  to  get  down  to  real 
business  and  to  discuss  all  questions  without  much  irrelevant 
matter. 

THE  GIVING  SPIRIT 

'"PHE  last  four  years  have  been  years  of  giving — unconsidered, 
■*•  unstinted ;  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  letting  down  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed,  if  the  return  of  peace  should  send  people 
back  to  themselves  again.  Never  has  the  world  had  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  such  an  abundance  from  which  to  give; 
never  have  there  been  more  sad  hearts  awakening  to  a  Christma 
morning,  for  the  victory  of  our  arms  has  been  dampened  by 
the  bereavement  in  many  homes  that  went  to  pay  for  it. 
Another  thing  the  year  has  taught  us — that  we  have  our 
friends  with  us  only  for  a  short  time  at  the  most — we  don't 


want  to  miss  one  opportunity  of  showing  them  that  we  care. 
The  evidence  need  not  come  in  material  things;  but  it  must  be 
shown  in  some  way  of  remembering.  And  there  will  be  those 
whose  Christmas  festivities  will  be  meagre  and  desolate  unless 
you  help.  You  won't  have  to  go  out  of  your  own  locality  to 
find  them,  wherever  you  are.  When  we  have  done  this — and 
broken  the  box  of  ointment  for  those  especially  near,  we  will 
have  the  sincerity  and  the  courage  to  break  away  from  the 
formal  exchanges  that  have  come  to  mean  nothing  to  either 
party.  It  just  means  a  bigger  Christmas  spirit,  a  warmer 
sincerity,  a  larger  giving  and  a  giving  of  ourselves  with  our 
gifts  to  the  limit. 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 

I^ARMERS  and  feeders  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  merits 
of  dried  sugar  beet  pulp  as  a  feed  for  livestock.  To  those 
farmers  who  failed  to  get  their  silos  filled  this  year,  this  food 
will  come  in  as  a  great  help  in  the  shortage  of  succulent  fodder. 
It  has  been  found  that  9  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  and  5  lbs.  of 
mixed  hay  was  eleven  per  cent,  better  for  milk  production  than 
45  lbs.  of  corn  ensilage.  Taking  all  considerations  into  account, 
that  is,  its  food  value  compared  with  other  feeds,  it  is  rated  as 
about  ten  per  cent,  below  corn  or  barley. 

When  used  for  feeding  beef  cattle  and  sheep  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  growth  rather  than  to  lay  on  fat,  therefore 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  early  part  of  the  fattening 
period,  but  should  be  replaced  by  corn  or  other  heavy  grain 
during  the  finishing  period. 

This  feed  can  now  be  obtained  in  Canada  for  $35  per  ton  at 
Chatham,  which  is  possible  because  the  Food  Board  has  pro- 
hibited its  exportation  to  the  United  States  where  it  has  been 
selling  for  $49  per  ton. 

CATTLE  PRICES 

TPHE  way  cattle  prices  revived  after  the  big  slump  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Peace  news,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
reassuring  things  of  the  season.  This  bears  out  in  a  striking 
way  how  Farmers'  Magazine  has  kept  its  readers  informed 
from  the  start.  James  E.  Poole,  in  his  livestock  reviews,  has 
maintained  his  position  as  to  coming  prices  and  the  outlook  as 
he  sees  it  in  this  issue,  is  for  high  prices  all  winter  and  spring. 
The  prediction  is  made  that  prices  of  feeder  cattle  will  likely 
be  high  in  the  spring  when  grass  comes.  The  set  price  for  pork 
in  the  U.S.  will  tend  to  keep  our  Canadian  hog  prices  up. 
Farmers  have  a  big  field  in  which  to  help  out  in  this  time  of 
strain.  Let  every  one  be  confident.  Let  him  act  sanely  on  all 
occasions  and  there  will  be  no  slump  or  dangerous  reaction. 
Slumps  and  panics  are  largely  a  matter  of  psychology  anyway 
as  our  experiences  during  the  trying  four  years  of  the  war 
have  exemplified.  We  can  fight  off  a  sick  economic  situation  by 
thinking  correctly,  and  acting  like  a  sane  bunch  of  men. 

TOO  MANY  LOAFERS 
OERHAPS  the  arguments  advanced  by  many  manufacturers 
to  put  more  men  on  the  land  will  result  to  the  good  of 
agriculture,  although  enlightened  self-interest,  as  the 
economists  say,  is  the  reason  for  the  plan.  Canadian  Ma- 
chinery in  a  recent  editorial  says  it  well: 

The  world  is  hungry.  It's  so  hungry  that  it's  not  going  to 
have  enough  and  to  spare  for  some  years  to  come. 

What  does  that  mean  to  Canada?  Everything.  Although 
this  country  is  an  industrial  one  to  some  extent,  we  can't 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  land  is  our  big  chance. 
Canada  has  never  had  enough  farmers.  Farming  is  our  one 
and  only  way  of  producing  new  wealth.  If  a  man  puts  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  in  the  ground  and  digs  out  a  dozen  bushels, 
he  has  put  into  the  world's  market  new  wealth  to  the  extent 
of  eleven  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Western  Canada  is  essentially  agricultural.  The  trouble 
with  that  country  has  been  that  it  was,  in  its  good  years, 
jammed  to  the  neck  with  loafers.  There  were  too  many 
people  making  money  without  putting  the  equivalent  back 
into  the  market  in  return.  They  were,  in  fact,  camping  on 
the  necks  of  the  people  who  were  performing  some  useful 
work. 

The  people  of  Canada  have  their  chance  right  now  to  do  a 
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service  to  the  world,  and  in  so  doing  solve  their  own  national 
problem  by  turning  the  trend  of  population  to  the  land. 

In  the  mad  rush  for  export  trade,  for  manufacturing  out- 
lets, let  us  keep  a  sane  censorship  over  our  activities  and  see 
to  it  that  we  specialize  first  in  the  great  industries  that  will 
build  for  us  a  real  foundation. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  just  as  much  interested  as 
any  class  in  seeing  that  Canada  shall  build  up  and  maintain 
a  strong  and  prosperous  agricultural  community.  If  this 
is  not  done,  then  all  else  will  simply  be  built  on  a  false 
understanding  and  a  deceptive  basis  that  will  have  no  more 
stability  than  a  house  of  cards. 


WHEAT  WILL  STABILIZE  SITUATION 

npHE  FINANCIAL  POST  in  its  last  issue  says  that  a  con- 
tinued high  market  for  wheat,  as  is  assured,  should  be  the 
great  stabilizing  factor  in  Canada.  Agriculture  is  the  country's 
dominating  industry.  A  price  of  better  than  $2.20  is  guaranteed 
for  wheat  until  August  31st,  1919.  The  United  States  has 
extended  guarantees  until  April,  1920.  This  practically  means 
the  two-dollar  standard  for  the  crop  now  being  marketed  and 
for  the  crop  of  1919.  Wheat  sets  the  standard  of  price  for 
other  agricultural  products  to  a  large  extent. 

With  such  prices  prevailing  for  farm  products  a  large  in- 
come is  assured  to  Canada.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  living 
will  also  remain  high.  And  if  the  cost  of  living  does  not  come 
down  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  wages  up. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  this  standpoint  it  does  not 
look  as  though  there  would  be  any  sudden  collapse  in  prices. 
A  readjustment  there  must  be,  but  it  will  probably  be  worked 
out  to  co-ordinate  with  the  programs  of  reconstruction.  Can- 
ada will  be  able  to  get  good  prices  for  her  products  while  the 
need  is  great  and  while  she  can  give  credits,  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  proceeds  of  the  Victory  Loan  will  stand  her  in  good 
stead. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  an  early  demand  from  the  low 
tariff  element — particularly  in  Western  Canada — for  conces- 
sions with  regard  to  duties.  The  first  will  probably  be  for  the 
abolition  of  the  7%  per  cent,  war-time  tariff  increase. 
Eventually  we  expect  that  this  additional  tax  will  be  removed; 
it  was  a  temporary  measure.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  due  to  war  conditions  rather  than  to  the  war  itself  and 
that  a  cessation  of  the  war  alone  does  not  warrant  its  removal 
-until  there  is  an  adjustment  of  the  conditions  which  warranted 
it  in  the  first  place. 

KEEP   THE   MOUNTED   POLICE 

HPHIS  is  no  time  to  disband  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted 
■-*■    Police. 

New  settlers  are  coming  to  the  West,  and  there  is  reason 
io  hope  the  members  will  swell  greatly  as  the  months  go  by. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  sure  that  the  respect  for  law 
does  not  go  out  as  more  settlers  come  in. 

For  years  the  "Riders  of  the  Plain"  have  given  the  West  a 
legal  protection  unknown  in  any  similarily  sparsely  settled  dis- 
trict. Because  of  the  bathos  of  magazine  Mountie  heroes,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  "Mountie"  as  he  is — a 
man  of  purpose,  backed  by  tradition,  who  dares,  and  therefore 
does  all. 

Only  last  winter,  when  the  foreigners  working  the  Drum- 
"heller  surface  mines  threatened  serious  trouble,  two  members 
of  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  P.  sat  their  horses  with  revolvers  before  them 
and  the  law  behind — sat  their  horses,  the  while  they  awaited 
the  adequate  reinforcements  sent  to  cope  with  these  3,000 
foreigners — a  sergeant,  thirteen  men  and  a  machine  gun. 

Only  this  month  we  have  read  of  trouble  created  by  military 
service  delinquents.  With  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  P.  on  the  spot,  these 
troubles  soon  disappear.  Without  the  Mounted  Police  these 
troubles  would,  in  so  sparsely  settled  a  district,  be  a  constant 
menace. 

The  great  success  of  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  P.  has  undoubtedly 


been  due  to  its  reputation  for  always  getting  its  man;  to  the 
knowledge  that  while  the  "Mounties"  nurse  the  sick,  care  for 
the  "locoed"  rancher,  and  shepherd,  where  needed,  the  whole 
Western  flock,  they  will  hunt  down  relentlessly  the  criminal. 

The  world  is  going  through  days  of  upset,  and  the  backwash 
of  these  conditions  may  well  come  to  the  Great  Canadian  West. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  discontinue  a  service  which  has 
gained  such  renown,  which  has  become  universally  recognized 
as  the  finest  constabulary  in  the  world. 


Editorial  Notes 


PREACH  confidence. 

DO  NOT  talk  hard  times. 

AGRICULTURE  has  a  big  opportunity. 

PETTY  politics  is  at  it  again.    Let's  forget  it! 

WINNING  the  war  has  been  a  slogan  too  long. 

WHY  not  a  campaign  to  eat  mutton?     Sheep  prices  lag. 

WHY  Union  Government  any  longer?    Let  the  farmers  speak. 

MANY  Canadians  are  attending  Chicago  and  Guelph  this 
fortnight. 

MAKE    every    member    of    Parliament    feel    that    he    is    your 

representative. 

OUR  newspapers  of  Canada  must  be  more  friendly  to  agri- 
cultural viewpoints. 

LIVESTOCK  can  pay  off  the  war  debt  if  the  Government 
will  keep  an  open  course. 

TURN  our  manufacturing  plants  into  the  making  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  power  devices. 

THERE  is  no  manufacturer  but  wants  to  cultivate  the  farm 
trade.    There  is  one  way  to  do  it  quickly! 

THE  implements  of  work  are  the  raw  materials  of  a  successful 
agriculture.     Let  the  flow  farmwards  begin. 

HE  who  does  not  see  that  a  vigorous  agricultural  policy  is 
Canada's  only  salvation  now  must  be  blind  indeed. 

A  NATIONAL  Dairy  Council  has  been  formed  and  its  success 
is  almost  assured  with  E.  H.  Stonehouse  as  chairman. 

FARMERS  get  nowhere  by  useless  knocking  of  the  powers  that 
be.     The  United  Farmers  offer  a  constructive  platform. 

W.  J.  BLACK,  as  chairman  of  the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board, 
should  bring  a  good  deal  of  sensible  enthusiasm  to  the  job. 

OUR  Northwest  Mounted  Police  force  should  still  be  kept  on  the 
job.  They  have  a  reputation  that  means  much  for  rural  good 
order. 

QUEBEC  farmers  have  again  been  fleeced  by  dealers  who 
started  paying  bigger  prices  than  the  associations  and  then 
decamped  with  the  funds. 

R.  A.  PENHALE  of  St.  Thomas  says  farmers  do  not  have 
enough  voice  in  matters  of  importance.  Get  into  the  association 
and  then  we  will  have  power. 

THE  Canadian  Meat  Packers  have  done  well  for  the  farmers 
during  the  war.  Let  them  keep  up  the  good  work  and  no 
agitation  against  them  will  follow. 

CHEAP  feeding  stuffs  are  urgently  needed  in  Canada.  A  re- 
search board  should  still  be  hunting  for  these.  Perhaps  Food 
Controller   Thomson   can  find   some  useful  employment  there? 


Sleep  For  The  Sleepless 

First  Find  the  Reason — It  May  be  Over-work,  Under-play,  Bad  Ventilation,  Wrong 

Eating  or  Something  Else 


By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 


THE  most  mysterious  things  are 
those  which  happen  every  day.  To 
go  to  sleep  when  we  are  tired  is 
as  easy,  simple  and  matter-of-fact  as  to 
come  in  out  of  the  rain,  but  you  can  no 
more  do  it  of  your  own  accord  and  at  the 
time  of  your  own  choosing  than  you  can 
fly  by  merely  flapping  your  arms.  Sleep 
is  our  most  regular  and  constant  habit, 
our  favorite  indoor  sport,  the  only  thing 
we  get  which  costs  us  absolutely  nothing, 
and  the  one  privilege  of  which  even  the 
poorest  and  most  wretched  can  never  be 
deprived.  Yet  when  we  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  tameness  and  familiarity 
and  attempt  to  force  it  to  come  when  we 
want  it,  it  is  as  elusive  and  defiant  as 
Falstaff's  reason  for  running  away.  "My 
reason?  Give  a  reason  on  compulsion! 
Not  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries!" 

In  truth,  the  more  you  long  for  sleep 
and  the  more  eagerly  you  offer  her  bribes 
to  come,  the  more  determined  sue  seems 
to  keep  out  of  your  reach.  She  circles 
round  you  like  a  mischievous  pony  in  a 
pasture,  tantalizing  you  by  pretended  ap- 
proaches, and  then,  just  as  you  think  you 
have  laid  hand  on  her,  off  she  flashes 
again  with  a  flourish  of  twinkling  heels 
and  flying  mane.  However,  there  is  one 
redeeming  feature  about  the  capricious- 
ness  of  sleep.  Like  the  pony,  she  must 
let  herself  be  caught  at  last,  and  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  if  you  keep 
your  head  cool,  your  feet  warm,  and  your 
temper  sweet,  she'll  come  circling  round, 
drop  her  nose  into  your  hand,  and  carry 
you  off  into  the  land  of  dreams,  in  a 
twinkling,  when  you  least  expect  it. 

The  real  importance  of  insomnia  is  a 
symptom  of  beginning  disease,  or  of  some 
bad  or  injudicious  habit  of  life,  and  the 
damage,  of  which  its  victim  is  only  too 
keenly  conscious,  is  not  due  to  the  mere 
loss  of  sleep,  although  this  aggravates 
it,  but  to  the  underlying  condition  which 
causes  the  wakefulness.  A  diseased  kid- 
ney, a  bad  heart,  a  deranged  digestion, 
will  ruin  sleep  and  make  the  night  a 
siege  of  tossing  discomfort,  but  the  ach- 
ing head,  wearied  muscles,  and  dazed 
mind  with  which  you  rise  in  the  morning 
are  not  due  to  the  loss  of  sleep,  but  to  the 
poisons  with  which  your  blood  is  soaking 
every  tissue  of  your  body.  You  notice 
their  distressing  effects  more  at  night 
than  in  the  day,  because  at  night  you 
have  less  to  distract  your  attention  from 
them. 

'"pHE  vast  majority  of  those  suffering 
*■  from  insomnia  who  come  into  a 
physician's  office  are  comparatively  vig- 
orous, normal  people,  who  are,  possibly, 
of  the  nervous  and  extra-conscientious 
type,  perhaps  a  trifle  thin-skinned  and 
easily  rasped,  but  who  have  either  been 
suffering  from  some  unusual  stress  and 
strain  from  which  they  have  not  quite 
recovered  their,  balance,  or  have  gotten 
into  some  mistaken  habit  of  living  which 
prevents  their  becoming  restfully  and 
wholesomely  tired  all  over  at  once,  and 
going  to  sleep  peacefully  and  easily.     All 


Wakefulness  is  the  afterglow  of  some  previous  excitement  or  imprudence.     Repeating  the  multiplica- 
tion   tables    or   counting   sheep    never   cured    a    case   of    insomnia. 


that  is  needed  to  eliminate  the  trouble 
is  to  cure  the  bad  habit,  give  advice  as 
to  how  they  may  recuperate  from  the 
strain,  and  put  them  in  a  good,  whole- 
some way  of  living  as  to  food,  work,  and 
play. 

Then  comes  a  group  of  insomniacs  in 
whom  sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  warning 
symptoms  of  serious  physical  breakdown, 
either  in  nerves  or  brain  or,  more  fre- 
quently, in  heart,  kidneys  or  digestion. 
These  cases,  of  course,  require  no  treat- 
ment for  their  insomnia,  but  rather  such 
measures  as  are  needed  to  prevent  the 
further  progress  of  their  disease. 

But  the  most  troublesome,  persistent, 
and  difficult  to  manage  of  all  the  victims 
of  sleeplessness  are  a  comparatively 
small  class  whose  insomnia  is  chiefly  "in 
their  mind."  Most  of  these  are  suffer- 
ers from  what,  in  southern  California, 
is  known  as  "nervous  prosperity."  They 
take  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  distur- 
bances of  their  own  internal  mechanisms, 
because  they  have  not  enough  to  keep  them 
properly  amused  otherwise. 

Now,  suppose  that  some  fine  night,  in- 
stead of  gently  swelling  up  and  floating 
away  into  dreamland  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  your  head  hits  the 
pillow,  you  find  yourself  vividly,  ener- 
getically, and  hopelessly  wide-awake 
and  thinking,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Obviously,  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  nature  of  insomnia,  the  best  time  for 
doing  anything  effective  is  already  past. 
Wakefulness  is  simply  the  afterglow  of 
excitements,  strains,  or  imprudences, 
whose  sun  has  set  hours,  or  even  days, 
before.  You  might  as  well  try  to  cure 
the  flush  of  fever  by  holding  an  ice-bag 
to  your  cheek  as  to  try  to  stop  determined 
wakefulness  by  repeating  the  multipli- 
cation tables,  counting  imaginary  sheep, 
brushing  your  hair,  or  drinking  hot  or 
cold  water.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  be  done  is  to  "search  your 
heart  for  sin,"  in  the  quaint  old  theo- 
logical phrase  and  try  and  find  out  what 
error  of  overwork,  under-play,  bad  ven- 
tilation, or  under-eating  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  your  troublesome  wakeful- 
ness.    Then  make  up  your  mind  to  cor- 


rect it,  with  interest,  on  the  morrow.  In 
the  meantime,  take  your  well-deserved 
punishment  cheerfully  and  philosophical- 
ly, knowing  that  mere  wakefulness  will 
do  you  no  permanent  harm.  This  atti- 
tude is  doubly  advisable.  An  honest  con- 
fession is  as  good  for  insomnia  as  it  is 
for  the  soul,  and  the  peaceful  glow  of 
self-righteousness  which  steals  over  you 
when  you  have  discovered  your  fault  and 
pledged  yourself  to  reform  will  sometimes 
be  of  itself  sufficient  to  relax  the  tension 
and  let  you  drop  off  to  sleep  before  you 
know  it. 

If  this  penitential  and  consoling. exer- 
cise is  not  sufficient  passoort  to  the  land 
of  Nod,  then  make  sure  that  your  physi- 
cal surroundings  are  as  nearly  perfect 
as  you  can  make  them.  If  your  bed  is 
so  situated  that  you  lie  with  your  head 
poked  into  the  stuffiest  and  most  ill-ven- 
tilated corner  of  the  room,  as  is  the  usual 
habit  of  furniture-arrangers  and  bed 
makers,  and  you  lie  all  night  long  in  a 
steaming,  sweltering  pool  of  your  own 
second-hand  breath,  swing  either  head  or 
foot  of  the  bed  up  to  the  window,  so  th.it 
a  gentle  current  of  fresh,  cool  air  can  be 
felt  moving  across  your  face  when  you 
lie  down.  This  is  the  ideal  night  ventil- 
ation, and  never,  never,  NEVER,  as 
long  as  you  live,  will  you  catch  cold  from 
such  a  life-giving  current  of  air. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  physi- 
cians, that,  in  a  comfortable  bed  and 
breezy  room,  even  if  they  don't  fall 
asleep,  many  people  rest  and  recuperate 
as  well  as  they  do  in  what  often  passes 
for  slumber  in  a  stuffy,  steamy,  smelly 
hole-in-the-wall,  such  as  no  small  per- 
centage of  our  bedrooms  become  before 
morning,  with  all  the  windows  tightly 
shut.  At  all  events,  you  can  be  fairly 
sure  that  after  two  or  three  hours  of 
this  sort  of  well-oxygenated  rest  and 
peaceful  contemplation,  you  will  notice  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  morning. 

TV  /fOST  people  are  far  too  stingy  about 
■'■**■  mattresses  and  springs.  We  spend 
one-third  of  our  time  in  bed,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  comfortable  in  it  adds  much 
to  our  health  and  our  efficiency.       Many 
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a  chronic  ache  and  pain  springs  from 
night-long1  strain  on  a  hard,  lumpy  mat- 
tress and  sagging  springs.  Overhaul 
your  bed  every  year  and,  at  least  every 
five  years,  spend  as  much  on  it  as  you  do 
on  your  spring  suit.  Stinginess  and  silly 
Spartan  ideas  about  "pampering  the 
body"  keep  lots  of  people  awake  at  night. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  simple  little 
balancing  of  the  blood  in  the  "tips"  of 
your  body.  The  two  tips  of  your  body 
are  your  head  at  one  end  and  your  feet 
at  the  other,  and,  while  the  nature  of  the 
functions  performed  by  the  two  is  some- 
what different  (the  contrast  being  more 
.narked  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others),  they  appear  to  have  a  curious 
sort  of  rivalry  as  to  which  shall  grab 
off  the  surplus  of  the  circulating  blood. 
If  you  have  cold  feet,  your  head  is  apt 
to  be  hot,  and  your  brain  overactive,  and 
vice  versa;  if  you  have  warm  feet,  your 
chances  for  sending  your  head-end  into 
a  state  of  suspended  animation  are  very 
greatly  improved. 

Usually  the  disturbance  of  that  balance, 

i  maintained  by  the  Providence  that  shapes 
our  ends — both  ends — is  the  fault,  so  to 

|  speak  oi*  the  head,  especially  if  you  have 

l  been  reading,  working  or  thinking  about 
some  perplexing  problem,  just  before  re- 

I  tiring.  Your  brain  has  selfishly  drawn 
into  its  capacious    blood-vessels    all    the 

I  floating  balance  of  the  circulating  blood, 

i  leaving  not  merely  the  feet,  but  also  the 

i  hands  and  the  skin,  of  a  considerable  part 
of  your  body,  cold  and  clammy. 

In  other  cases  the  feet-end  is  chiefly  at 
fault.     The  feet  may  have  been  resting 

!  on  a  chilly  floor  or  clothed  in  thin,  paper- 
weight shoes  and  cobweb  stockings,  and 
the  blood,  driven  out  of  them  by  the  cold 
constricted  blood-vessels,  has  merely  ris- 
en into  the  nearest  vacuum,  at  the  head- 

i  end  of  the  body.     This  condition  unduly 

■'  excites  the  susceptible  brain.  Practical- 
ly, it  does  not  make  much  difference  at 

;  which  end  of  the  blame  lies,  for  the  same 
treatment  will  produce  relief  in  both 
cases.  Thoroughly  warming,  toasting  or 
parboiling  the  feet  so  as  to  make  them 

,  red,  swollen  and  full  of  blood,  will  draw 
the  excess  of  blood  from  the  head  and 
brain. 

There  are  several  ways  of  working  this 
"hot  magic."  If  you  live  under  civilized 
conditions,  with  steam  or  furnace  heat, 
or  a  fire  within  easy  reach,  stand  on  the 

,  register,  or  sit  by  the  fire  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  with  your  feet  thrust  in 
socks  or  soft  slippers,  directly  exposed 
to  the  heat.  If  you  have  hot  water  on 
tap,  fill  up  the  hot-water  bag,  and  with 
it  warm  your  feet.  Best  and  quickest 
of  all,  where  all  the  modern  conveniences 
are  enjoyed,  and  a  bathroom  is  readily 
accessible,  run  three  or  four  inches  of 
hot  water  into  the  tub,  stand  in  it  for 
about  five  minutes,  then  put  on  loose 
socks  or  sleeping-sleeper,  and  hop  into 
bed. 

Usually  fresh  air,  warm  feet,  and  a 
good  bed  are  sufficient  to  relieve  or  cure 
your  restlessness.  If  these  expedients 
do  not  put  you  off  to  sleep  they  will  at 
least  bring  on  a  condition  where  further 
wakefulness  will  do  you  no  sort  of  harm. 

^EXT  to  an  overfull  head  and  an  un- 
1  ^  der-aired  lung,  an  empty  stomach  is 
one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  wakeful- 
ness. We  have  been  so  persistently 
taught  that  we  should  not  go  to  bed  "on 
a  full  stomach"  that  this  seems  hard  to 
beiieve,  yet  the  penalty  for  going  to  bed 
on  a  full  stomach  is  not  failure  to  go  to 
sleep;  for  this  you  most  notoriously  do, 


often  even  before  you  retire.  The  ill  effects 
of  overeating  just  before  bedtime  usually 
come  in  the  form  of  swimming  dragons, 
flying  elephants,  and  other  objectionable 
prehistoric  fauna,  which  are  apt  to  popu- 
late your  dreams  in  uneasy  slumber.  The 
golden  mean  lies  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. 

Broadly  speaking,  if  you  have  gone 
more  than  four  hours  after  your  last 
meal,  unless  this  has  been  an  unusually 
heavy  one,  and  especially  if  you  have  done 
anything  to  fatigue  yourself,  or  to  draw 
the  blood  into  your  brain,  it  is  best  to 
take  a  light,  hot  and  attractive  supper  of 
some  description  before  retiring.  A  bowl 
of  hot  milk,  a  sandwich  with  hot  milk 
or  chocolate,  hot  beef-tea,  or  in  case  you 
have  been  working  really  hard,  an  omelet, 
a  small  chop  or  steak,  a  plate  of  good 
old-fashioned  cookies,  home-made  cake,  or, 
for  those  who  are  not  subject  to  sour 
stomach,  fruit  of  some  sort,  are  the  best 
nightcaps  that  can  be  taken  to  insure 
prompt  and  refreshing  slumber.  Oddly 
enough,  a  cup  of  hot  weak  tea  or  coffee, 
with  plenty  of  cream  and  sugar,  will  of- 
ten help  you  to  sleep,  for  the  grateful 
warmth  and  stimulus  to  the  lining  of  the 
stomach,  drawing  the  blood  into  it  and 
away  from  the  head,  will  produce  more 
soothing  effects  than  the  small  amount  of 
caffein  will  produce  stimulating  and 
wakeful  ones.  Food  is  the  best  hypnotic 
ever   invented. 

Digestion  goes  on  perfectly  during 
sleep,  providing  either  that  the  amount 
of  food  taken  is  small  enough  to  be  easily 
disposed  of  or,  in  the  case  of  a  larger 
meal,  that  an  hour  or  two  of  lethargic 
staying-awake  be  given  in  order  to  let 
the  stomach  draw  into  it  what  blood  it 
needs,  and  to  let  the  digestive  process 
get  well  under  way  before  you  lie  down. 
The  main  objection  to  going  to  sleep  soon 
after  a  heavy  meal  -is  that  in  the  lying- 
down  position,  an  overfull  stomach  presses 
upon  the  heart  and  lungs,  in  a  way 
that  it  does  not  do  when  the  erect  position 
is  maintained,  and  interferes  with  both 
breathing  and  circulation. 

What  are  the  things  that  we  can  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  next  day,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent sleeplessness  in  the  future?  Natural- 
ly, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  are  al- 
most as  many  of  them  as  there  are  cases  of 
insomnia,  but,  apart  from  special  stresses, 
the  commonest  single  penance  in  ad- 
vance, which  will  really  secure  absolution, 
is  more  exercise  in  the  open  air.       Eight- 


You  can  no  more  sleep  with  cold  feet  than  you 
can  with  a  guilty  conscience.  Soaking  the  feet 
in  hot  water  draws  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
often  gains  an  entrance  to  the  Land  of  Nod 
when     all     other     expedients     fail. 


tenths  of  us  get  barely  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  amount  of  out-of-door  play 
which  we  ought  to  have  to  keep  us  in 
health.  For  healthy  sleep,  as  for  good 
digestion  and  good  health,  the  best  single 
prescription  is  one  good  sweat  each  day 
in  the  open  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  overwork,  especial- 
ly mental,  and  along  narrow  or  mono- 
tonous lines,  will  cause  sleeplessness;  for 
the  poisons  of  fatigue  in  the  blood  murder 
sleep  like  any  other  toxin.  Too  long 
hours  of  study  in  the  young,  and  of  work 
in  adults,  produce  insomnia  because  they 
exercise  only  one  side  of  the  mind,  or  one 
group  of  muscles  of  the  body.  Social 
pleasure  and  enjoyments  are  among  the 
best  hypnotics  known,  for  they  rest  the 
tired  side  of  the  brain  and  flush  the 
starved  side. 

The  burning  question  of  the  amount  of 
sleep  required  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
sentence;  it  must  be  measured  by  the  re- 
sults. However,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
vast  majority — that  is  to  say,  at  least 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  us — are  better 
off  with  at  least  eight  hours  of  sleep,  and 
can  stand  nine  or  ten  much  better  than 
we  can  seven. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
hours  we  spend  in  sleep  are  wasted.  The 
really  constructive,  improving  processes 
of  our  bodies  go  on  even  more  energeti- 
cally in  sleep  than  when  we  are  awake. 
Some  men  of  marked  ability  are  able  to 
get  along  with  small  amounts  of  sleep. 
For  instance,  John  Wesley  declared  that 
he  never  took  more  than  four  hours  of 
sleep,  and  our  own  wizard  of  electricity 
makes  the  same  boast;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  great  men  are  peculiar 
in  more  senses  than  one,  and  that,  while 
every  man  knows  when  he  is  awake,  no 
man  living  ever  knows  when  he  is  asleep. 
The  celebrated  divine  is  said  to  have  been 
frequently  seen  slumbering  peacefully  on 
horseback,  riding  from  one  of  his  parishes 
to  another,  and  Edison  is  declared,  by 
those  who  have  worked  with  him,  to  suf- 
fer from  frequent  periods  of  mental  ab- 
straction, with  closed  eyes,  which  to  the 
rude  observer  are  indistinguishable  from 
sleep. 

We  imagine  that  we  are  becoming  a 
race  of  insomniacs,  that  sleeplessness  arid 
brain-fag  are  driving  us  moderns  into 
the  insane  asylums.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  a  habit  of  occasional  wake- 
fulness is  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  Some 
of  the  most  brilliant  conceptions  that 
have  ever  illuminated  human  progress, 
some  of  the  clearest  and  keenest  visions 
of  world-problems,  have  come  in  the  hours 
of  involuntary  and  unwelcome  wakeful- 
ness. 

Hypnotics  and  sleep-producers  of  all 
sorts  deserve  severe  condemnation.  If 
there  is  something  seriously  wrong  they 
merely  deaden  and  numb  our  aching 
nerves  to  the  poisons  in  which  they  are 
bathed  without  doing  anything  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  cure  us  or  neutralize 
these  toxins.  There  would  be  little  loss 
to  anybody,  except  the  firms  who  manu- 
facture and  advertise  them,  if  all  the 
class  of  hypnotics,  chloral,  sulfonal,  hero- 
in, veronal,  codein,  and  so  on,  were  swept 
completely  out  of  existence.  At  best 
they  simply  drown  one  poison  with  an- 
other, and  at  worst  they  produce  the 
most  degrading  and  deadly  drug  habits 
to  which  humanity  is  susceptible.  The 
only  field  for  their  use  is  in  skilled  hands, 
in  treating  agonizing  diseases,  like  cancer, 
or  in  relieving  the  torture  of  wounds  or 
acute  inflammations. 
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E  had  finished 
our  front  line 
system  and,  when 
we  looked  at  our  work,  we 
knew  that  it  was  good. 
In  all  we  had  located 
fourteen  chambers  under 
strategic  points  of  the 
enemy  line  —  chambers 
that  were  loaded  and 
ready  to  "blow"  whenever 
the  word  came  from 
headquarters.  That  the 
Hun  had  not  located  any 
of  these  chambers  we 
knew,  because  we  in- 
spected them  regularly 
and  found  them  untouch- 
ed. It  provided  us  with 
a  strange  sense  of  ela- 
tion, the  knowledge  that 
we  were  prepared  to 
literally  blow  his  line, 
opposite  our  sector,  into 
smithereens  whenever  the 
G.H.Q.  in  its  wisdom 
deemed    the   time    to    be 


ripe. 
We 


of 


the  tunneling 
corps  were  very  much 
satisfied  with  ourselves 
those  days.  We  had 
beaten  the  Hun  at  every 
turn  in  mineland.  *  The 
God  of  Battles  had  been 
with  us.  The  enemy  had 
started  work  before  us, 
digging  galleries  under 
our  lines  like  the  ten- 
tacles of  a  huge  devil  fish 
before  we  had  been  aware 
of  the  danger.  Since  we 
had  started  to  fisrht  him 
at  his  own  game,  how- 
ever, we  had  been  able  to 
completely  checkmate 
him.  By  luck  or  by  hard 
work,  I  am  not  sure 
which,  we  had  been  able 
to  find  his  chambers 
every  time  and  to  draw  the  fangs  before 
he  could  strike.  On  the  other  hand  we 
had  often  "blown"  his  line  at  important 
points.  Up  to  the  time  I  write  we  had 
never  lost  any  of  our  works.  Our  system 
was  still  intact  and  we  took  a  huge  pride 
in  the  network  of  narrow  passages  that 
we  had  delved  out  under  No  Man's  Land. 

Matters  had  reached  the  stp°-e,  in  fact, 
where  there  was  little  for  us  to  do.  We 
kept  "nursing  parties"  only  in  the  system, 
for  patrol  purposes.  No  new  work  was 
being  undertaken.  It  began  to, look  as 
though  we  might  be  moved  to  another 
sector  or  drafted  into  another  branch  and 
the  probabilities  of  some  such  move  being 
made  was  the  main  topic  of  conversation 
with  us.  One  night  I  made  bold  and  asked 
Major  Henry  at  dinner  what  would  likely 
be  done  with  us. 

"We'll  be  kept  here,  of  course,"  he 
snapped.  "There's  plenty  more  work  for 
us  to  do." 

At  the  time  I  could  not  imagine  what 
work  there  was  to  be  done  but  the 
O.C.'s    tone    did    not    encourage    further 


Canadians   working   on    the    entrance   to   a   sap    in    the  front    line. 


to  be  in  error.  As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact  I  was  due  for 
the  most  exciting  experi- 
ences perhaps  of  my 
whole  underground 
career. 

The  work  outlined  for 
us  was  to  put  in  a  system 
of  tunnels  behind  the 
front  line  that  would  be 
large  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  battalion  and  to 
provide  a  safe  means  for 
troops  to  pass  to  and 
from  the  front  lines.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  speci- 
fy the  exact  part  of  the 
line  where  the  operation 
was  to  be  carried  out  but 
when  I  say  it  was  in  the 
Ypres  salient  the  reader 
will  understand  the  need 
for  the  underground  pas- 
sage to  the  front  lines. 
The  salient  was  then,  as 
always,  under  heavy  bom- 
bardment and  the  casual- 
ties from  snipers  had 
been  shockingly  heavy. 
It  was  largely  to  over- 
come the  losses  fror 
sniping  that  the  staff  had 
decided  on  the  under- 
ground route.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  informa- 
tion given  out.  We  had 
all  heard  a  different 
reason  and  we  used 
talk  it  over  as  we  bent 
our  task. 

"The  Big  Push  is  com- 
ing at  last,"  some  would 
remark.  "They  want  this 
system  so  they  can  send 
attacking  forces  up  with- 
out the  Hun  seeing  them. 
Boys,  we're  taking  the 
first  step  towards  the 
shore." 


questioning  so  I  let  the  matter  drop.  I 
was  not  to  be  kept  in  suspense  long,  how- 
ever, for  the  next  afternoon  Major  Henry 
took  me  with  him  to  Cassel,  the  second 
Army  Headquarters.  Here  I  was  intro- 
duced into  a  conference  on  a  scheme  to  ex- 
tend the  underground  system  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  a  battalion  between 
the  first  and  second  lines.  It  was  an 
ambitious  scheme  and  I  listened  with  in- 
tense interest  as  I  realized  that  I  was  not 
being  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
staff  officers  for  nothing.  Gradually  the 
plans  were  shaped  and  at  the  finish  I 
learned  to  my  delight  that  the  work  was  to 
be  done  on  our  sector.  On  the  way  back 
Major  Henry  said  to  me: 

"I  am  going  to  put  you  in  as  works 
officer."  I  expressed  my  great  delight, 
and  he  added:  "This  will  be  all  plain 
sailing — no  stopping  to  listen,  no  fear  of 
the  Hun  being  around.  You'll  be  far 
enough  back  to  sail  right  in." 

But  for  once  he  was  wrong— I  think  it 
was  the  onlv  time  I  had  ever  known  him 


WELL,  we  started  work  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  behind  the  front  line.  The 
first  shaft  was  sunk  at  night  and  the  exit 
was  promptly  camouflaged.  It  was  a  rush 
undertaking  so  all  the  men  needed  for  the 
work  were  provided.  When  we  got  nice- 
ly under  way,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
five  parties  working  at  once.  The  system 
was  to  be  an  elaborate  one,  needless  to 
state,  the  plans  calling  for  barracks,  dug- 
outs, mess  rooms,  Divisional  Headquar- 
ters, etc.  It  was  to  be  provided  with 
ready  means  of  exit  in  all  directions  and 
to  be  guarded  by  28  machine  guns,  care- 
fully placed  so  that  they  would  command 
the  whole  sector.  The  plans  had  been 
carefully  worked  out  but,  owing  to  the 
extreme  secrecy  with  which  we  had  to 
proceed,  it  was  a  slow  and  laborious 
undertaking. 

We  worked  during  the  day  at  excavat- 
ing and  at  night  we  evacuated  the  bags 
on  to  a  light  railroad  and  hauled  them 
back  to  a  lake  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away.  The  earth  was  emptied  into 
the  lake  because  in  this  way  the  enemy 
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would  not  be  able  to  spot  any  spoil 
dumps,  which  would  have  given  our  plan 
away. 

The  work  progressed  well  until  the  line 
of  our  main  tunnel  coincided  with  the  old 
graveyard  in  Maple  Copse.  Here  we  en- 
countered a  veritable  chamber  of  horrors. 
The  line  drawn  for  the  tunnel  went  clear 
through  the  site  of  the  burying  ground 
where  reposed  the  bodies  of  100,000  brave 
men  who  had  fallen  in  action — it  was 
here  that  the  casualties  of  the  three 
battles  of  Ypres  were  interred.  We  were 
working  on  a  six  foot  level  and  every  drive 
of  pick  or  shovel  seemed  to  bring  us  into 
contact  with  the  decomposing  remains  of 
friend  or  foe. 

I  had  read  of  the  work  of  ghouls  but 
never  in  my  wildest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion had  I  conceived  of  anything  to  equal 
this.  Yet  we  had  to  go  on  through.  As 
fast  as  we  drove  the  bore  of  our  tunnel 
along  we  sprinkled  the  four  walls  with 
chloride  of  lime  and  creosote  and  hur- 
riedly timbered  it  up.  It  became  so  bad 
that  the  men  were  not  able  to  work  for 
more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  We  always 
wore  our  gas  masks. 

When  we  came  out  we  were  shunned, 
even  by  the  hardened  veterans  of  the 
trenches.  We  permeated  the  atmosphere, 
for  our  clothes  became  saturated  with 
gangrenous  slime.  Once  I  heard  a  Briga- 
dier, who  happened  to  be  passing  as  I 
came  up  for  a _ breather,  say:  "Poor 
devils!"  It  was'  the  mildest  term  I  had 
ever  heard  applied  to  us.  We  were  ghouls 
and  the  army,  which  delights  in  levity, 
and  expresses  itself  in  invective,  found  all 
manner  of  terms  to  apply  to  us.  I  could 
imagine  the  feelings  of  the  lepers  of  old 
who  stood  at  city  gates  and  intoned  their 
mournful  cry  of  warning,  "Unclean! 
Unclean!" 

The  human  remains  that  we  found  it 
necessary  to  exhume  were  placed  in  a 
large  trench,  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
burial  service  was  read  over  them.     I  do 


not  know  how  many  were  thus  disturbed 
but  the  number  was  largv. 

EVENTUALLY  we  got  through  that 
*  chamber  of  horrors  and  we  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
nothing  worse  fronted  us  now  than  the 
ordinary  discomforts  of  underground 
work,  such  as  lack  of  air  and  noxious 
gases.  We  found,  however,  that  we  had 
figuratively  jumped  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire.  Our  line  tapped  a  sewage 
drain — a  main  drain  in  which  a  man  six 
foot  in  height  could  walk.  It  came  ap- 
parently from  some  large  town  back  of  the 
German  lines,  running  north  and  south 
and  thus  crossing  our  tunnel  at  right 
angles.  Our  odoriferous  sufferings  were 
not  yet  over. 

The  presence  of  this  drain  had  not  been 
ascertained  before  and  it  aroused  mis- 
givings. Suppose  the  Germans  had  used 
it  to  give  them  access  beneath  our  lines? 
Or  suppose  they  decided  some  time  in  the 
future  to  do  so?  An  order  came  from 
H.  Q.  to  investigate. 

Knowing  that  the  air  v-ould  be  b^d.  ( 
got  into  a  proto  set  and  replaced  my 
trench  boots  by  rubber  waders.  Taking 
a  canary  with  me,  I  cautiously  set  out 
on  my  tour  of  investigation. 

I  have  not  made  mention  before  of  the 
little  feathered  allies  that  we  often  took 
with  us  in  our  underground  work.  Can- 
aries had  been  found  invaluable  in  de- 
tecting poisonous  gases  in  the  galleries. 
They  are  very  susceptible  to  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  at  the  first  trace  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  thus  giving  us  warn- 
ing before  our  own  senses  had  detected 
the  danger.  The  use  of  the  birds  was  not 
as  cruel  as  may  seem  at  first  thought  for 
they  have  a  rapid  heart  action  and  soon 
recover  when  taken  back  to  the  fresh  air. 

The  bird  that  I  took  on  this  occasion 
was  called  Bob.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  all  of  us  and  the  hero  of  eighteen 
tests.  Despite  this  extended  experience 
with   the  terrors  of  poison  gas,  Bob  was 
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still    in    splendid    condition    and    a    fine 
singer. 

"Now  see  here,  Bob,"  I  remarked  to 
him,  as  I  swung  his  cage  over  my  shoulder, 
"no  singing  this  time.  One  solitary  peep 
on  this  little  jaunt  and  you  spill  the  beans 
for  both  of  us." 

Down  we  went  into  the  sewer  and  I 
splashed  my  way  in  the  southerly 
direction;  first  I  flashed  on  a  light  every 
now  and  then  to  see  how  my  little  partner 
was  taking  it.  As  he  seemed  quite  chipper 
and  full  of  life,  I  concluded  that  the  air 
was  good.  After  going  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  I  reached  the  end  of  the  drain 
where  it  dipped  down  and  emptied  into  a 
stream.  So  I  turned  back  and  went  in  the 
other  direction. 

After  passing  the  point  where  our  tun- 
nel had  broken  in  and  where  I  paused  for 
a  moment  to  speak  to  the  sentry,  I  waded 
on  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
and  finally  came  to  what  appeared  to  be 
a  dead  end.  A  stone  wall  faced  me. 
Flashing  on  my  torch,  I  discovered  that 
there  was  a  circular  opening  above  my 
head  and  that  iron  rungs,  imbedded  in 
the  clammy  wall  provided  the  means  of 
climbing  up.  I  was  just  about  to  mount 
them  when  Bob,  evidently  pleased  with 
the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  torch 
after  being  so  long  in  pitch  darkness, 
raised  his  voice  in  song.  High  and  shrill 
went  up  his  cadence  of  gladness.  I  near- 
ly dropped  the  cage,  so  horror-stricken 
was  I  at  the  untimeliness  of  his  efforts.  I 
judged  we  were  at  least  half  a  mile  be- 
hind the  German  lines  by  this  time! 

My  first  thought  was  to  strangle  the 
bird,  but  my  next  was  better.  I  extin- 
guished the  torch  and  Bob  immediately 
subsided  into  silence  again.  For  a  few 
moments  I  stood  in  frozen  silence,  wait- 
ing for  sounds  above  to  show  whether  we 
had  been  heard.  No  signs  came,  how- 
ever, so  I  turned  and  started  back. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  the  air 
could  not  be  very  bad  since  the  bird  had 
felt  impelled  to  sing,  so  I  decided  to  have 
as  much  comfort  as  possible 
on  the  way  back.  I  turned 
off  the  oxygen  and  removed 
my  mask.  An  odor  that 
nauseated  even  my  hardened 
olfactory  organ  enveloped 
me.  I  drew  my  mask  back 
on  again  in  a  frenzy  .of 
haste.  Bob  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  bird  to  be  able  to 
sing  in  that  kind  of  an 
atmosphere ! 

Arriving  back  at  our  en- 
trance I  turned  the  canary 
over  to  his  keeper  and  held 
a  conference  with  my 
brother  officers.  They 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  find  '  out 
what  was  above  that  hole 
and  accordingly  I  elected  to 
go  back  with  a  party  of  two 
to  finish  the  investigation. 
My  companions  were  an 
officer  named  Moore  who  had 
won  the  nickname  of 
"Mopsy" — in  our  frequent 
hand-to-hand  scraps  under- 
ground with  the  enemy — his 
grimness  in  "mopping  them 
up"  had  earned  the  name — 
and  a  sapper  named  O'Sulli- 
van.  The  latter  had  spent 
part  of  his  life  before  the 
mast,  and  the  other  part 
delving  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  a  Cornish  copper 
mine.  His  forte  was  wrest- 
ling  and    he   had   a    genius 
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for  swearing  in  a  conglomer- 
ate of  the  languages  of  the 
seven  seas.  Altogether  they 
were  a  most  suitable  pair 
for  the  adventure  ahead  of 
us  and  I  felt  quite  a  bit  of 
confidence  in  having  such 
redoubtable  comrades. 

So  we  started  off  in  ordin- 
ary dress  and  w?-  ^ers,  armed 
only  with  revolvers.  O'Sul- 
livan  carried  the  usual 
mobile  charge  of  25  lbs.  of 
ammonal,  for  we  did  not 
know  what  an  or.->ortunity 
would  arise  to  "blow."  As 
we  entered  the  sewer,  he 
stopped  and  sniffed  audibly. 

"'Taint  exactly  Ceylon's 
spicy  breezes,  sir,"  he  re- 
marked. 

We  gained  the  dead  end 
of  the  drain  and  I  proceeded 
to  mount  the  iron  rungs, 
leading  to  the  circular  open- 
ing overhead.  At  this  end 
the  sewer  had  become  deeper 
and  the  end  wall  was  about 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  evidently  part  of  a  big 
drainage  system.  The  work 
was  very  ancient  but  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preserva- 
tion as  it  was  built  in 
Flemish  bond. 

I  forced  back  the  trap 
door  that  covered  the  open- 
ing without  any  difficulty, 
and,  climbing  through,  found  myself  in  a 
dark  and  musty  upper  chamber.  The 
others  scrambled  through  after  me  and 
we  proceeded  to  examine  the  place  warily. 
A  further  row  of  iron  rungs  sunk  into  the 
wall  suggested  that  we  must  continue  on 
up,  so  I  went  ahead,  hand  over  fist.  An- 
other trap  door,  less  easy  to  move,  ad- 
mitted me  to  a  small,  low  cellar  filled 
with  barrels.  Here  I  stopped  and  waited 
for  my  companions.  We  exchanged  un- 
easy whispers,  for  it  was  apparent  that,  if 
discovered  now,  we  would  be  nicely 
trapped.  I  tipped  one  of  the  barrels 
and  found  it  empty. 

"Will  we  go  on,  sir?"  asked  O'Sullivan, 
in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Can't  very  well  leave  off  now,"  I  re- 
plied. "We've  got  to  see  what's  above 
first." 

At  one  end  of  the  cellar  was  a  flight  of 
ricketty-looking  steps,  leading  up  to  still 
another  trap  door.  I  had  mounted  these 
steps  and  was  just  preparing  to  raise  the 
door  with  my  back  when  I  heard  hasty 
footsteps  on  the  floor  above.  I  crouched 
dqwn  into  as  small  a  space  as  nature 
would  allow  and  held  my  breath.  They 
came  across  the  floor  and  stopped  a  few 
feet  from  where  I  waited.  I  expected  to 
see  the  door  raise  above  me  and  I  gripped 
my  revolver  for  action. 

BUT  nothing  happened.  The  man  above 
moved  away.  A  moment  later  other 
steps  sounded  above  and  a  rumble  of  con- 
versation came  to  our  ears.  I  motioned 
to  Moore,  who  could  speak  German,  to 
come  up  beside  me.  Very  cautiously  he 
negotiated  the  creaky  steps  and  sat  down 
beside  me.    He  listened  intently. 

"Germans?"  I  whispered,  after  a  min- 
ute or  two. 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  officers,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out."    ' 

As  the  conversation  above  proceeded, 
Mopsy  gave  evidences  of  excitement.  He 
gripped  my  arm.    "On  with  your  torch," 
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he  whispered,  "I  want  to  make  a  note  or 
two  before  I  forget  this." 

I  switched  on  my  light  and  Mopsy  care- 
fully jotted  down  some  of  the  things  -he 
picked  out  from  the  guttural  murmur  that 
reached  our  ears.  I  learned  later  that  it 
was  nothing  very  important  he  heard — 
some  points  with  reference  to  the  German 
positions  and  the  names  and  numbers  of 
some  of  the  enemy  battalions  facing  us. 
The  most  important  point  was  that  it 
showed  the  building  above  us  to  be  the 
advanced  divisional  headquarters. 

The  conversation  lasted  perhaps  half 
an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  clatter 
of  feet  indicated  the  breaking  up  of  the 
conference.  After  waiting  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  the  Germans  had  remained 
behind,  we  climbed  down  to  our  friendly 
drain  again  and  so  back  to  camp. 

THE  discovery  was  reported  to  Major 
Henry  and,  after  another  delay  to 
allow  him  to  investigate  personally,  it 
was  decided  to  go  ahead  and  load  the 
cellar  in  readiness  to  "blow." 

It  proved  the  most  delicate  job  we  had 
attempted.  Any  noise  would  betray  us 
to  the  occupants  of  the  building  above,  so 
we  had  to  work  barefooted  in  the  cellar, 
the  cans  of  ammonal  brought  in  bound  in 
burlap  and  strapped  on  the  backs  of  our 
men.  This  enabled  them  to  carry  them  up 
the  iron  ladders  without  any  handling, 
which  would  have  been  dangerous. 
Fancy  transferring  cans  of  deadly  ex- 
plosive up  a  ladder  of  iron  rungs  in  pitch 
darkness! 

Finally,  we  had  our  nest  safely  planted 
and  wired.  I  was  in  the  cellar  when  the 
last  connection  had  been  made  and  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  put  the 
"shores"  in  place.  With  me  were  Mopsy 
Moore  and  O'Sullivan.  Below  in  the 
drain,  the  rest  of  our  party  were  "tamp- 
ing." For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  did 
not  see  my  first  article,  I  had  better  ex- 
plain that  to  "tamp"  is  to  build  a  wall  of 
sand  bags  to  close  up  your  own  gallery 


before  letting  a  charge  off  and  to  make 
possible  your  own  retreat  in  safety.  They 
had  been  instructed  to  tamp  for  fifty  feet, 
leaving  a  narrow  passage  at  the  top  for 
us  to  wriggle  out.  by. 

Above  all  was  silent  for  the  time  being, 
although  we  had  had  clear  evidences  just 
before  of  the  building  being  occupied.  We 
wanted  it  to  be,  needless  to  state.  I  was 
just  ready  to  signal  the  retreat  when  a 
crash  and  a  loud  cry  came  up  from  below. 
We  learned  afterwards  that  one  of  our 
sappers  had  fallen,  breaking  his  leg. 

We  stood  stock  still,  Moore  and  O'Sulli- 
van and  I.  If  the  noise  had  penetrated 
above,  we  were  done  for.  A  wall  of  sand 
bags  blocked  our  retreat  in  the  drain,  for 
it  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  three 
men  to  crawl  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage left  for  us  in  the  face  of  pursuit. 
There  was  nothing  to  it.  We  would  have 
to  stand  and  fight. 

OVERHEAD      there    was     a     sudden 
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scurry.        I  sprang  behind  a  barrel 


for  cover  and  the  other  two  rapidly  fol 
lowed  suit.  It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
The  trap  door  above  our  heads  opened 
and  a  shaft  of  light  cut  the  gloom  of  the 
cellar. 

A  guttural  voice  demanded  to  know  in 
German  who  was  there.  Not  a  sound 
answered  him.  Further  outcry  had  been 
stifled  by  the  wounded  man  below  and,  as 
for  us,  we  did  not  dare  to  breathe.  The 
light  wavered  and  we  heard  steps  coming 
down.  I  glanced  around  my  barrel  and 
saw  that  it  was  an  orderly,  carrying  an 
electric  torch  at  arm's  length  ahead  of 
him.    Behind  the  orderly  were  two  officers. 

The  party  came  down  cautiously,  stop- 
ping with  each  step  to  listen.  They  were 
nervous.  One  of  the  officers  impatiently 
ordered  the  orderly  in  the  van  to  hurry 
up  but  did  not  himself  show  any  eager- 
ness for  the  investigation. 

It  so  happened  that  Mopsy  Moore  and 
O'Sullivan  had  taken  refuge  together  on 
Continued  on  page  80 


Why  Shorthorns  Lead  in  Canada 

When  Shorthorn  Steers  Sell  For  $19.60  Per  Cwt.  It  Means  Something 

By  George  E.  Day 


SHORTHORN  cattle  were  first  brought 
to  Canada  from  Great  Britain  about 
1825  or  1826,  but  the  first  importa- 
tion of  importance  was  made  in  1833. 
b'rom  that  date  down  to  the  present  day 
importations  f  ro.>i  Britain  have  continued, 
and  a  great  many  Shorthorns  have,  been 
transferred  from  British  to  Canadian 
herds.  The  early  importations  came  from 
England,  but  for  a  good  many  years  the 
main  trade  has  been  with  Scotland,  or 
■with  breeders  of  Scotch  Shorthorns  in 
England.  To  explain  how  this  came 
about  will  require  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  Shorthorn  in  Great 
Britain. 

ENGLISH  SHORTHORNS 

The  Shorthorn  breed  originated  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  great  improvers  of  the 
breed  had  their  homes  in  that  country. 
The  names  of  Charles  and  Robert  Colling 
stand  out  prominently  among  those  of  the 
early  breeders,  and  following  the  Collings 
we  have  such  outstanding  men  as  Thomas 
Bates,  and  his  famous  contemporaries  and 
rivals,  Thomas  Booth  and  his  sons  Rich- 
ard and  John.  Many  other  prominent 
early-day  breeders  might  be  mentioned, 
but  space  will  not  permit. 

Thomas  Bates  was  born  in  1775,  com- 
menced breeding  Shorthorns  in  1800,  and 
died  in  1849.  His  cattle  attained  great 
popularity,  and  for  many  years  after  his 
death  the  popularity  of  Bates  Shorthorns 
continued  to  grow  until  it  reached  some- 
thing closely  approaching  a  craze,  fabu- 
lous prices  being  paid  for  cattle  tracing 
in  all  their  lines  to  the  Bates  herd  and  be- 
longing to  certain  Bates  tribes,  notably 
the  Duchess  tribe. 

Bates  Shorthorns  eventually  reached 
Canada,  where  for  years  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  aristocrats  of  the  breed, 
being  the  most  popular  of  all  Shorthorn 
strains  in  Canada  in  their  palmy  days. 
Cattle  descended  from  the  Booth  herds, 
which  vied  with  the  Bates  cattle  for  popu- 
lar favor,  and  from  many  another  noted 
English  herd,  were  also  brought  to  Can- 
ada, and  their  descendants  are  with  us 
to  this  day. 

The  most  prominent  Canadian  im- 
porters of  Bates  and  Booth  cattle  were 
Hon.  M.  H.  Cochrane,  of  Hillhurst  Farm, 
Quebec,  and  The  Canada  West  Farm 
Stock  Association  of  Brantford,  Ontario, 
better  known  as  "Bow  Park  Farm."  Mr. 
Cochrane  commenced  importing  in  1867, 
and  during  his  career  brought  out  some 
of  the  most  fashionably  bred  Bates  and 
Booth  sorts,  notably  the  former.  He  held 
a  number  of  sensational  public  sales,  and 
achieved  an  international   reputation. 

The  Brantford  firm  commenced  import- 
ing in  1876,  and  founded  a  herd  of  high 
reputation.  The  famous  Bates  bull,  4th 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  imported  by  this 
firm.  He  sired  many  good  things  at  "Bow 
Park."  among  them  the  white  steer  Clar- 
ence Kirklevington,  champion  of  the  Am- 
erican Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  in  1884. 

Bates  and  Booth  cattle  continued  to 
hold  the  place  of  honor  in  Canada  until 
the  early  "eighties,"  about  which  time  the 
sturdy  Scotch  Shorthorn  began  to  com- 
pel recognition  through  sheer  merit. 


THE  writer  of  this  article  is 
Secretary  of  the  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  and  was  so 
well  known  as  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Guelph,  that  any 
word  from  him  carries  real  weight. 
— Editor. 

scotch  shorthorns 

Robertson  of  Ladykirk,  near  the  river 
Tweed,  a  contemporary  of  the  Collings, 
Bates,  and  the  elder  Booth,  was  the  first 
to  take  Shorthorns  into  Scotland.  His 
main  selections  were  from  the  Colling 
herds,  and  he  established  a  herd  of  high 
merit. 

Rennie  of  Phantassie  and  Captain 
Barclay  of  Ury  are  also  among  those  who 
attained  eminence  among  the  early  Scotch 
Shorthorn  breeders,  and  to  these  three 
herds  can  be  traced  much  of  the  best  blood 
in  Scotland  to-day. 

But  it  remained  for  Amos  Cruickshank 
of  Sittyton,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  really 
bring  Scotch  bred  Shorthorns  to  the  front, 
and  to  break  down  all  opposition  and 
prejudice  through  the  superior  merit  of 
his  cattle.  He  commenced  operations  in 
1837  and  his  herd  was  dispersed  in  1889. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  any 
breeder's  work  in  detail,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  practically  every  prominent  herd 
in  Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  Cruickshank 
herd  for  much  of  its  best  blood,  and  the 
more  Cruickshank  blood  appearing  in  a 
pedigree,  the  more  highly  is  the  pedigree 
esteemed.  And  so  to-day,  we  find  Scotch 
Shorthorns  valued  above  all  others  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A   STRAIGHT   SCOTCH   PEDIGREE 

Owing  to  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
some,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  certain 


terms  used  by  Shorthorn  breeders.  One 
of  these  is  the  term  "Straight  Scotch." 
Since  the  Shorthorn  had  its  origin  in 
England,  and  was  taken  from  England  to 
Scotland,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that 
there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  an  abso- 
lutely straight  Scotch  pedigree.  But  the 
term  straight  Scotch  has  a  significance 
well  understood  by  the  initiated,  and  may 
be  defined  as  follows:  A  straight  Scotch 
Shorthorn  is  one  which  traces  in  all  its 
lines  of  blood  to  Shorthorns  bred  for  many 
generations  in  Scotland.  Usually  such 
cattle  carry  in  their  veins  more  or  less 
blood  derived  from  the  Cruickshank  herd, 
the  more  the  better  from  the  standpoint  of 
popularity.  It  does  not  matter  where  an 
animal  is  bred,  if  its  pedigree  conforms 
to  the  definition  given  above,  it  is  straight 
Scotch.  There  are  breeders  of  Scotch 
Shorthorns  in  England,  Ireland,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  other  countries. 

WHAT   SCOTCH   TOPPED   MEANS 

A  Scotch  topped  Shorthorn  is  one  in 
whose  pedigree  Scotch  bulls  appear  at  the 
top  (the  sire,  grandsire,  etc.),  but  which 
traces  back  to  an  important  English  bred 
cow  which  had  no  Scotch  blood  in  her 
veins.  We  have  many  such  cattle  in  Can- 
ada, descended  from  English  cows  im- 
ported in  the  early  days.  Some  of  our 
best  show  cattle  are  of  this  line  of  breed- 
ing, but  fashion  to-day  demands  straight 
Scotch,  and  the  Scotch  topped  sorts  sell 
at  a  discount,  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
it  is  hard  to  justify  in  some  cases. 

EARLY  CANADIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OP  SCOTCH 
CATTLE 

From  1854  to  1861  Geo.  and  Wm.  Miller 
made  several  importations  from  the  herd 
of  Robt.  Syme,  Dumfriesshire.  Many  Can- 


Scotch  type,  short-legged,  deep,  thick  and  smooth. 
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Beef  with  milk,  the  "Farmer's  Cow." 


adian  pedigrees  trace  to  these  importa- 
tions. Neil  McGillivray  of  Williamstown 
brought  the  first  Cruickshank  bred 
Shorthorns  into  Canada  in  1859  or  1860. 
In  1867  Geo.  Isaac  began  importing 
Shorthorns  from  the  herd  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Campbell  of  Kinellar,  who  used 
Cruickshank  bulls  very  freely,  and  his  son 
John  Isaac,  Bomanton,  began  importing 
Kinellar  Shorthorns  in  1874.  In  1870, 
John  S.  Armstrong,  Guelph,  made  an  im- 
portation from  the  herd  of  W.  S.  Marr  of 
Upperville,  another  herd  rich  in  Cruick- 
shank blood. 

In  1870,  Joseph  S.  Thompson,  Whitby, 
made  an  importation  from  Cruickshank's 
herd  which  did  much  to  establish  the  repu- 
tation of  Scotch  cattle  in  this  country. 
In  the  importation  were  two  heifers, 
Sylvia  and  Christabel,  which  were  shown 
as  yearlings  in  Toronto  that  year,  win- 
ning first  and  second  in  a  strong  class. 
These  were  the  first  Cruickshank  bred 
cattle  exhibited  in  Canada.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son subsequently  made  other  important 
importations. 

John  Miller  of  Brougrham  also  helped 
on  the  work  of  importing:  Scotch  Short- 
horns, commencing  operations  in  1870,  and 
his  work  has  had  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  Canadian  Shorthorns. 

James  I.  Davidson  of  Balsam  com- 
menced importing  Shorthorns  from  the 
Cruickshank  herd  at  Sittyton  in  1871.  lie 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cruickshank.  and 
from  1881  to  1887  he  handled  practically 
all  the  cattle  sent  to  America  from  Sitty- 
ton. 

Hon.  John  Dryden  of  Brooklin  ..also 
commenced  importing  in  1871,  and  the 
breed  owes  much  to  his  souna  common- 
sense  methods  of  breeding.  One  of  his 
notable  importations  was  the  cow  Mimu- 
lus  by  Champion  of  England.  Before 
leaving  Scotland  this  cow  produced  Royal 
Duke  of  Gloster,  one  of  the  really  great 
bulls  used  by  Amos  Cruickshank,  and  in 
Canada  she  gave  birth  to  Barmpton  Hero, 
who  achieved  continental  fame  as  a  breed- 
ing and  show  bull  in  the  herd  of  Messrs. 
Watt  of  Salem. 

A  chronicle  of  this  sort  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  Arthur 
Johnston  of  Greenwood,  who  commenced 
his  importations  in  1874,  and  built  up  a 
noted  herd  of  Scotch  cattle. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  in  a  sketchy  article  such  as  this,  and 
many  names  of  men  who  have  done  valu- 
able work  for  Scotch  Shorthorns  in  Can- 


ada have  necessarily  been  omitted. 
Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  con- 
nect up  the  early  days  of  Scotch  cattle  in 
Canada  with  the  present.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  discuss  the  work  of  pres- 
ent day  breeders. 

TRADE  GOOD   NOW  AND   NO  BOOM 

Since  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
in  Canada,  the  breed  has  made  continu- 
ous progress,  and  to-day  its  position  is  an 
enviable  one,  no  breed  possessing  such 
general  popularity.  Trade  in  Shorthorns 
was  never  so  good  as  at  present,  and  a 
gratifying  feature  of  the  trade  is  the 
absence  of  boom  prices.  It  is  true  that 
high  prices  have  been  paid,  because  these 
are  extraordinary  times,  and  the  world 
shortage  of  cattle  justifies  optimism,  but 
nothing  savoring  of  a  boom  can  be  said  to 
exist. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  in 
the  membership  of  the  Dominion  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association,  and  an  in- 
crease of  over  60  per  cent,  in  Shorthorn 
'•egistrations.  For  an  old-established  and 
long-popular  breed,  this  is  a  remarkably 
good  showing-,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  exceedingly  bright. 

It  was  not  until  1913  that  the  Canadian 
Record  of  Performance  was  opened  to 
Shorthorns,  and  the  first  certificate  was 
issued  in  April  1914.  Now,  the  Short- 
horn is  not  a  dairy  breed,  and  most  breed- 
ers allow  their  calves  to  suck,  but  up  to 
the  present  nearly  two  hundred  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued  to  Shorthorns.  An 
examination  of  the  results  shows  that  ma- 
ture and  four-vear-old  cows  average  over 

100  lbs.  milk,  and  a  little  over  320  lbs. 
fat.  while  three-year-olds  and  two-year- 
olds  average  over  6,500  lbs.  milk,  and  over 
255  lbs.  fat.  Thehig-hest  Canadian  Short- 
horn  record  is  17,723  lbs.  milk,  and  636 
lbs.  fat. 

THE    VALUE    OF    SHORTHORN    STEERS 

Lest  the  reader  carry  away  a  wrong 
impression  after  reading  what  Shorthorn 
cows  have  done  in  the  way  of  milk  pro- 
duction, we  shall  close  this  article  with  a 
reference  to  what  Shorthorn  steers  have 
done  on  the  open  markets  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  In  June,  a  carload 
of  Shorthorn  steers  sold  on  the  Toronto 
market  at  $17.15  per  ewt.,  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  in  Canada  for  a  load  of 
steers  on  an  ordinary  market.  In  Octo- 
ber, a  carload  of  Shorthorn  steers  sold 
on  the  Chicago  market  at  $19.60  per  cwt., 


the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  the  open 
market  for  a  car  lot,  the  previous  high 
record  being  $19.50,  also  made  by  Short- 
horn steers.  To  cap  the  climax,  however, 
a  load  of  Montana  range  steers  sold  at 
$18.00  per  cwt.,  which  is  a  record  price 
for  range  steers. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs  fully  account  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Shorthorn,  and  demonstrate 
that  its  popularity  is  based  upon  the  bed 
rock  of  all  round  utility. 


TYPEWRITERS    AND    FARM    SALES 
By  W.  H.  Jones 

f\F  late  years  there  has  been  a  pro- 
^-^  nounced  tendency  among  progres- 
sive farmers  to  dispose  of  certain  kinds 
of  produce  direct  to  the  consumer.  One 
hears  of  a  fruit  farmer,  when  his  apples 
or  pears  are  ready  for  market,  announc- 
ing the  fact  by  circular  letter  to  a  mail- 
ing list  of  automobile  customers.  These 
people  want  good  fresh  fruit  and  like  to 
get  it  right  on  the  farm  instead  of  from 
a  store.  They  come  in  their  automobiles 
and  buy  it  at  prices  that  are  highly  satis- 
factory on  both  sides. 

Or  another  farmer  may  have  made  a 
practice  of  bottling  apple  juice,  soliciting 
orders  by  mail  from  the  people  of  his 
county,  and  delivering  the  juice  himself 
by  means  of  a  light  motor  truck. 

There  are  many,  many  ways  of  develop- 
ing direct-to-consumer  sales  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, by  means  of  circular  letters  to 
mailing  lists. 

This  has  been  probably  the  primary 
factor  in  the  introduction  of  the  type- 
writer on  the  farm.  The  typewriter  be- 
came almost  a  necessity  to  the  farmer 
who  conducts  a  mail  order  business  even 
on  the  smallest  scale.  Handwriting  is 
tiresome  and  painstaking  and  slow, 
whereas  typewriting  is  rapid,  pleasant, 
and  more  business-like,  making  a  better 
impression  on  those  who  receive  the  let- 
ters. 

Again,  the  typewriter  is  a  money-maker 
to  the  mail-order  farmer.  Though 
he  may  have  his  circular  letters  multi- 
graphed  by  the  printer,  he  finds  right 
away  that  it  will  represent  a  big  saving 
in  money  if  he  will  do  the  filling  in  of 
the  addresses  and  envelope  addressing 
himself,  on  his  own  typewriter,  or  have 
one  of  the  older  children  do  it. 

Another  matter  of  primary  importance 
is  that  of  preserving  copies  of  corres- 
pondence. With  the  typewriter,  the 
making  of  a  carbon  copy  of  each  letter 
is  automatic.  And  to  conduct  a  mail- 
order business  without  preserving  copies 
of  all  replies  to  inquiries  and  orders,  is 
next    to   impossible.  j^H 

The  typewriter  is  finding  favor  rapid- 
ly among  farmers.  A  recent  investiga- 
tion among  farmers  proved  that  14  per 
cent,  used  typewriters.  They  report 
that  the  machines  enable  them  to  write 
more  rapidly,  to  turn  out  letters  that  are 
easier  to  read,  and  to  feel  that  their  cor- 
respondence is  making  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  business  men.  They  take  a 
pride  in  their  correspondence  which  they 
did  not  feel  before,  regarding  it  as  ad- 
vertising, to  a  certain  extent.  The  next 
step,  after  purchasing  a  typewriter,  is 
usually  to  have  a  regular  business  letter- 
head printed,  which  further  improves 
the  letters. 

Present  trends  make  it  appear  not  un- 
likely that  the  typewriter  will  have  be- 
come the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
among  up-to-date  farmers,  within  an- 
other ten  years'  time. 


Now  That  the  War  is  Won 

A  Discussion  of  Some  of  the  Problems  of  Reconstruction 

By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Maclean 


IT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  work 
of  Canadians  has  surpassed  any 
other  country  in  the  war.  And  let 
me  again  repeat,  when  I  speak  of  Cana- 
dians I  do  not  mean  the  native  born  alone, 
but  all  who  enlisted  under  the  Canadian 
command — Americans,  Canadians,  Old 
Country  men — even  men  of  Austro-Ger- 
man  descent.  I  would  give  the  first  place 
to  our  men  who  were  born  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

We  got  a  volunteer  army  together,  im- 
provised its  equipment,  landed  it  in 
Europe  in  record  time  and,  though  out- 
numbered, it  faced  the  highly  trained  pro- 
fessionals of  the  German  Empire,  hurled 
them  back,  and  saved  the  channel  ports. 

The  Allies  were  short  of  munitions.  A 
group  of  resourceful  Canadian  manufac- 
turers came  quickly  to  the  rescue.  They 
adapted  their  ordinary  machine  plants  to 
the  new  work.  They  did  it  so  well  that 
the  whole  Allied  Government  and  private 
manufacturers  copied  their  methods,  as 
tbey  were  recorded  in  the  Canadian 
technical  papers.  Articles  from  these 
papers  were  reprinted  in  blue  books  by 
Australian,  Indian  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments— the  latter  translating  articles 
from  Canadian  Machinery  into  the  Rus- 
sian language.  Such  big  munition  manu- 
facturers as  Vickers,  Armstrong-Whit- 
worth  in  England  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  on  this  side  had  their  experts  follow 
the  Canadian  technical  press.  Thousands 
of  copies  were  subscribed  for  by  other 
leading  Allied  manufacturers.  And  right 
up  until  the  present  one  Canadian  con- 
cern, the  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  headed  by 
a  young  American-Canadian,  H.  J.  Fuller, 
turned  out  more  shrapnel  than  any  in  the 
world. 

Later  these  papers  made  available  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  blue  prints,  and 
specifications  for  supplies  for  France, 
Itt  iy  and  Russia  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  were  unable  to  secure. 
In  fact  two  of  the  outstanding  failures  in 
Canadian  war  effort  were  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association.  Both 
have  been  helpless.  The  first  has  not  yet 
taken  any  practical  steps  towards  recon- 
struction and  the  association  did  nothing 
until  the  war  was  practically  over, 
when  a  secret  committee  gum-shoed  to 
Ottawa  and,  having  carefully  excluded  the 
press,  laid  before  the  Prime  Minister  some 
fuvors  they  needed  towards  maintaining' 
the  exports  which  the  closing  of  the  war 
would  seriously  affect.  Sir  Robert  was 
as  usual  the- soul  of  cordiality  but  he  very 
politely  pointed  out  that  there  were  other 
factors  in  Canada  besides  this  committee 
to  be  consulted;  farmers,  for  example. 
Farm  products,  even  in  war  time,  had 
brought  more  money  into  Canada  than 
manufactures  with  the  enormous  extras 
that  have  been  coming  to  us  from  war 
supplies.  There  were  also  our  miners, 
lumbermen  and  paper  men,  and  our 
fisheries.  In  effect  Sir  Robert  said  any 
hole-in-the-corner,  piece-meal  policy  would 
fail  in  Canada  in  these  days  just  as  the 
Asquith  divided  command  policy  failed  in 
winning  the  war. 


It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  on  the 
intriguing  and  agitation  of  two  or  three 
Toronto  daily  newspapers,  Pelletier,  a 
Postmaster-General,  said  he  was  going  to 
put  technical  papers  out  of  business,  and 
M.  E.  Nichols,  our  Director  of  Public 
Information,  just  before  the  war,  officially 
reported  that  such  papers  were  of  no 
value  whatever.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
German  interest  that  Canadian  manufac- 
turers should  have  no  technical  papers 
that  for  over  four  years,  week  after  week, 
would  give  them  information  on  muni- 
tions making. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  British 
Army  depended  entirely  on  Canadian- 
made  munitions — before  Lloyd  George 
came  in  and  reorganized  the  British  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  often  wondered  ir  these  news- 
papers knew  how  closely  they  have  been 
working  with  the  secret  societies  financed 
by  and  working  for  Germany  in  Toronto, 
One  of  these  days  we  may  be  able  to  pub- 
lish the  story.  We  have  given  phases  of 
it  from  time  to  time.  Within  the  past 
three  months  a  reporter  tipped  off  to  a 
Toronto  meeting  of  Bolsheviks  that  a 
British-German  secret  service  agent  was 
to  be  present  and  a  very  important  link 
in  documentary  evidence  was  thus  lost  to 
fVio  <3pcff>t,  service.  A  Cabinet  Minister  at 
Ottawa  inspired  the  Censor  to  order  that 
no  criticism  might  be  made  of  Lenine 
and  Trotzky.  That  order  still  stands, 
but  we  have  never  paid  any  attention  to 
it,  and  from  the  outset  have  exposed  these 
men  and  their  agents,  whose  Canadian 
headquarters  were  in  Toronto. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all, 
comes  the  work  of  the  Canadian  army  in 
France.  It  is  the  standard  the  entire  U.S. 
army  frankly  and  generously  say  they 
aim  to  attain.  Canada  has  not  been 
allowed  to  know  how  splendid  is  the  work 
they  have  been  doing.  We  have  been 
permitted  by  a  Simple  Simon  censorship 
and  a  poor  press  service  to  learn  some- 
thing of  their  magnificent  work  before  the 
enemv.  The  greatest  honor  of  all — the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  army  led  the  Bri- 
tish troops  in  every  successful  move  in  the 
present  campaign — that  the  Canadians 
were  the  point  of  the  spear  in  every  thrust 
that  made  the  way  for  armies  that 
followed — has  been  carefully  suppressed 
in  all  the  press  despatches.  The  Prime 
Minister  referred  to  it  in  a  Victory  Loan 
speech ;  only  a  few  newspapers  quoted  it. 
In  the  excitement  of  peace  it  leaked  out 
that  the  Canadians  were  first  in  Mons. 

But  the  greatest  thing  the  Canadian 
army  has  done  has  passed  completely  un- 
noticed. Terrific  as  the  actual  fighting 
has  been  it  was  not  nearly  as  important 
a  factor  as  the  months  of  preparation. 
It  is  in  the  thoroughness  of  preparation 
that  the  Canadian  army  excelled  all 
others.  Some  hints  of  this  have  come 
through  in  articles  from  men  at  the  front 
which  have  appeared  in  these  columns. 
Preparation  meant  more  than  drill  and 
training.  It  meant  first  the  moral  cour- 
age to  refuse  to  carry  out  plans  given  even 
by  the  Commander-in-chief,  when  experi- 
ence showed  they  were  unwise.  It  meant 
the  abandonment  of  red-tape  and  the  old 


rules  of  minor  tactics  and  the  trial  of 
everything:  resourcefulness  suggested.  It 
meant  no  rest  for  the  Canadians,  nothing 
but  never  ending  work,  work,  work  for 
months  upon  months.  When  other  armies 
were  resting  and  playing  the  Canadians 
were  at  it  night  and  day. 

But  the  results  were  worth  while.  I  have 
never  seen  it  published  anywhere  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  army  has  not 
once  been  defeated  in  a  German  attack. 
They  have  won  every  objective  they  have 
gone  after. 

Why  did  the  Americans,  Old  Country- 
men and  native-borns  do  so  much  better 
under  the  Canadian  command?  It  was 
all  a  question  of  leadership.  We  were 
losing  this  war  with  bad  leadership.  We 
won  when  we  got  good  leaders.  Leader- 
ship is  merely  a  capacity  for  doing  things 
and  getting  things  done. 

It  is  a  wonderful  organization,  our 
army  in  France  to-day.  It  is  one  grand 
object  lesson  in  leadership,  co-operation, 
co-ordination,  efficiency,  animated  by  an 
unselfish  public  spirit,  a  readiness  to  serve. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  disband  it;  to 
wipe  it  out  as  an  organization.  Scores 
of  well-intentioned  busybodies  are  plan- 
ning common-place,  futures  for  the  men. 
But  the  great  fact  that  this  army  has  been 
four  years  building,  that  it  contains  to- 
day the  pick  of  young  Canadian  manhood 
— and  some  splendid  womanhood  too — is 
generally  overlooked.  Canada  is  on  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
that  ever  came  to  any  country.  Whether 
we  will  grasp  them  to  the  full  extent  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  people  we  are  and 
how  we  are  served  by  our  public  men  and 
industrial  leaders.  Put  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  the  army  as  it  is  organized  to- 
day; direct  its  efforts  to  organized  peace 
pursuits;  it  makes  one  dizzy  to  think  of 
the  great  things  that  could  be  accomp- 
lished. 

So  far  but  one  big  practical  thought  has 
come  out. 

Hon.  Dr.  Cody  is  a  democratic  Anglican 
parson  in  Toronto.  Tradition  and  pre- 
cedent mean  little  to  him.  Wylie  Grier,  the 
portrait  painter,  has  said  that  "Precedents 
were  made  for  those  who  are  too  lazy  to 
think  for  themselves."  Cody  thinks  for 
himself  and  he  expresses  his  results  so 
effectively,  so  sincerely,  so  disinterestedly, 
so  modestly  that  when,  a  few  months  ago, 
Hearst,  the  Methodist  Premier  of  Ontario, 
asked  him  to  become  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion he  had  built  up  the  largest  congrega- 
tion in  Canada.  His  appointment  created 
a  great  surprise  and  raised  a  cry  from  the 
old  party  politicians  and  Bolshevik 
journalists.  It  was  redoubled  when  he 
said  he  was  going  abroad  to  study  condi- 
tions before  he  could  say  what  changes  in 
policy  he  would  recommend  his  Province 
to  adopt.  Self-satisfied  Toronto  editors 
said  effete  Europe  had  nothing  on  us. 
Dr.  Cody  comes  back  with  two  big  practi- 
cal ideas.  The  first  is  the  filling  of  all 
vacancies  in  the  teaching  staffs  of  the 
province  with  specially  selected  officers 
and  men  from  our  overseas  army.  And 
the  other,  more  attention  to  the  studies 
that  fit  pupils  for  the  battles  of  life.     At 
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present  the  great  majority  of  the  public 
schools  of  Ontario,  and  for  that  matter 
some  of  our  other  provinces,  are  so  ineffi- 
cient as  to  be  unjust  to  the  pupils.  Chil- 
dren are  so  badly  educated,  so  wrongly  in- 
spired, that  they  are  handicapped  for  life. 

Dr.  Cody  will  no  doubt  carry  out  his 
plans  which  should  be  adopted  by  other 
provinces.  With  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,000  a  year  and  free  house  and  garden 
in  the  rural  schools  with  the  usual  pension, 
the  scheme  will  be  the  most  profitable  in- 
vestment the  province  has  ever  made. 
The  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  will  be  a  minor  part  of  the 
master's  work.  His  great  work  will  be  in 
making  them  good,  honest,  public-spirited, 
right-livinjr  Canadians,  worthy  of  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  them. 

Dr.  Cody  should  go  further;  use  the 
Generals  and  the  Colonels  as  Inspectors  to 
go  among  the  teachers  to  discipline,  in- 
spire and  keep  ever  before  them  the  same 
ideals  which  made  the  Canadian  army 
great.  Let  the  same  feeling  of  pride  and 
responsibility  prevail  in  all  ranks,  except- 
ing that  they  are  training  the  youth  to 
win  in  peace. 

The  great  cry  in  Canada  to-day  is  for 
men.  Men  for  the  bigger  jobs.  There  are 
hundreds  of  openings  for  the  $5,000  to 
$10,000  and  upwards  class.  Thousands 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Not 
because  they  were  not  born  with  the 
ability  to  fill  them,  but  because  of  wrong 
home  or  school  training — wrong  ideas, 
inspirations  and  ambitions.     They  were 
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not  trained  in  youth  to  realize  that  the 
first  step  to  success  is  sacrifice  and 
service,  and  the  next  honesty  and  hard 
work.  They  want  the  $10,000  salary  for 
$500  effort.  The  legitimately  successful 
men  and  women  of  to-day  are  they  who 
gave  $1,000  service  when  they  got  $500 
pay.  If  Canada  is  to  become  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  it  can  only  become  so  by 
giving  better  service. 

Clergymen's  children  in  their  early 
training  have  a  great  advantage.  Their 
average  of  success  in  business  and  the 
professions  is  greater  than  any  other 
class.  We  cannot  all  be  born  in  the 
parsonage  or  manse  but  can  at  least  put 
cur  children  under  good  teachers. 

To  become  our  teachers  is  the  greatest 
public  service  the  men  who  have  fought  so 
nobly  for  us  can  now  render  to  Canada. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  their 
leadership  should  be  retained  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  We  need  leadership  and  direc- 
tion in  building  our  country,  getting  more 
producers  on  our  lands,  on  our  fisheries, 
mines  and  forests;  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  to  turn  this  raw  material  into 
articles  of  the  most  perfect  quality  for 
final  consumption;  and  men  to  sell  them 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  will 
need  a  great  organization  that  can  be 
trained,  disciplined,  co-ordinated,  that 
can  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  classes 
and  conflicting  interests. 

And  here  I  will  have  to  leave  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  present. 


Canadian  Livestock  Markets  Hold  Firm 

The  Outlook  is  for  Continued  Firmness  in  All  Lines 
By   P.  A.   Crane 


XJEVER  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
■*■  '  livestock  industry  has  there  been  a 
more  opportune  time  for  its  growth  and 
development.  Farmers        everywhere 

throughout  the  Dominion,  where  feeding 
conditions  permit,  should  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  herds.  The  need  for 
meat  products  is  enormous.  The  signing 
of  the  armistice,  instead  of  creating  a 
slump  in  the  trade,  as  so  many  anticipated, 
has  enlarged  the  demand.  Prices  are 
again  in  the  ascendency,  and  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  speak,  predict  a 
steady  maintenance  of  meat  values  at 
high  levels.  Indications  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  rush  of  cattle  to  the  mar- 
kets, that  was  the  feature  of  the  trade  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  been  checked. 
Breeders  are  being  urged  to  feed  their 
light  cattle  through  the  winter  months. 
Every  possible  step  is  being  taken  to 
preserve  the  industry,  and  to  place  Can- 
ada in  the  forefront  in  the  supplying  of 
the  world's  meat  markets.  It  is  Canada's 
golden  opportunity  to  establish  this  great 
industry  on  a  firm  and  enduring  founda- 
tion. 

The  situation  in  Europe  is  of  the  utmost 
significance  to  Canada.  The  depletion  of 
livestock  in  Europe  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  has  been  tremendous, 
and  many  years  will  elapse  before  they 
can  build  up  their  livestock  to  former 
numbers.  The  demand  in  America  has 
consequently  greatly  increased,  and  it  is 
for  the  stockraisers  of  Canada  to  see 
that  they  receive  a  full  share  of  the  trade. 
It  is  a.  safe  prediction  that  prices  of  live- 
stock will  not  decline  to  any  material  ex- 
tent for  several  years.    The  large  number 


of  people  that  will  undoubtedly  be  de- 
pendent on  Canada  for  meat  products 
assures  high  values.  The  meat  situation 
in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  is  considerably  worse  than  in 
the  countries  of  the  Allies,  and  now  with 
peace  prevailing,  these  enemy  people  will, 
too,  have  to  be  fed. 

According  to  the  recent  statement  of 
the  Paris  representative  of  a  prominent 
Canadian  packing  concern,  France  will 
be  one  of  Canada's  biggest  customers  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  decline  in  cattle 
herds  in  France  is  estimated  at  from  two 
to  three  million  head,  a  deficiency  that 
cannot  possibly  be  made  up  in  less  than 
from  five  to  eight  years.  The  demand 
for  breeding  stock  will  be  greater  than 
ever  now,  as  well  as  for  immense  quant- 
ities of  meats.  What  is  true  of  France 
also  applies  to  Belgium  and  Italy,  and  as 
this  well  informed  representative  of 
Canada  succinctly  added,  "The  farmers  of 
Canada  needn't  worry  about  markets. 
They  should  increase  their  herds.  Prices 
are  bound  to  be  firm  for  some  years." 

Depletion  of  herds  has  been  carried  on 
even  in  Canada,  this  year,  to  an  alto- 
gether too  great  an  extent.  In  many 
parts  of  the  West  it  was  found  necessary 
because  of  the  feeding  problem.  But 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  there 
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was  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  rid  themselves  of  their  stock. 
The  markets  were  flooded  from  day  to 
day  with  light,  unfinished  cattle.  It  is 
this  wholesale  killing  of  unfinished  stuff 
that  must  be  stopped,  if  the  industry  is 
to  be  maintained.  The  first  half  of 
November  saw  extremely  heavy  receipts, 
the  advent  of  peace  and  the  expectation 
of  a  big  cut  in  prices  being  responsible. 
However,  the  following  week  saw  fewer 
cattle  offered,  with  the  result  that  values 
took  on  a  firmer  tone,  with  producers  as- 
sured of  remunerative  returns,  and  new 
incentive  is  taking  hold.  Quotations  are 
higher  on  all  the  markets,  and  at  Toronto, 
packers  paid  in  the  third  week  of  last 
month  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  cwt.  more 
for  good  cattle  than  in  the  previous 
seven-day  period.  The  poorer  grades 
have  also  advanced.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing the  best  cattle  at  Toronto  will  bring 
$14  per  cwt.  Good  stuff  is  also  command- 
ing a  high  figure  at  Montreal,  where 
offerings  have  been  particularly  heavy  in, 
the  past  month.  At  Toronto  during 
November,  there  were  approximately 
30,000  cattle  on  sale,  while  at  Montreal 
receipts  numbered  between  fifteen  and, 
twenty  thousand.  Top  prices  on  the 
Eastern  market  are  around  $12.50  and 
$13.  In  the  West,  in  sympathy  with  the 
markets  elsewhere,  there  was  a  generally 
easier  tone  to  the  trade  in  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  with  receipts  at  both  Cal- 
gary and  Winnipeg,  the  largest  in  history. 
In  the  light  of  recent  disclosures,  stock- 
raisers  are  viewing  the  present  possibil- 
ities of  the  trade  with  more  assurance. 
Where  the  fodder  shortage  is  not  acute, 
farmers  are  being  urged  to  hold  their 
light  cattle.  Thus  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to 
stabilize  the  trade  on  a  surer  footing.  The 
outlook  from  the  breeders'  standpoint  was 
never  better,  and  every  endeavor  should 
be  encouraged  to  give  Canada  the  premiere 
place  as  the  centre  of  a  progressive  live- 
stock industry. 

That  the  call  for  increased  production 
of  hogs  is  as  urgent  as  in  the  matter  of 
beef,  is  shown  in  the  statement  recently 
made,  to  the  effect  that  the  present  world 
production  of  bacon,  hams,  pork  and  lard, 
is  unequal  to  the  demands,  including  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  always 
been  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  im- 
ported pig  products.  The  fact  that  Cana- 
dian bacon  has,  by  merit,  established  its 
name  in  the  old  lands,  should  encourage 
producers  to  increase  the  quantity. 
Consequently  with  demand  likely  to  be 
excessive  for  some  time  to  come,  present 
high  prices  are  more  apt  to  strengthen 
than  to  weaken.  As  this  is  the  season 
when  offerings  of  hogs  are  the  largest,  it 
is  significant  that  prices  are  holding 
around  $18  per  cwt.  True  there  have 
been  some  recessions  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  but  with  the  trend  of  the  market 
now  inclined  upwards,  values  will  no 
doubt  advance  to  higher  levels.  The 
insistent  cry  for  export  pork  will  hardly 
permit  of  prices  assuming  pre-war  fig- 
ures, and  until  Europe  is  more  prepared 
to  supply  a  better  portion  of  its  own  needs 
in  this  line,  the  Canadian  market  will  be 
strong. 

In  the  matter  of  sheep  and  lambs,  the 
Canadian  market  has  weakened  consider- 
ably since  the  last  time  of  writing.  Offer- 
ings have  increased,  with  a  corresponding 
decline  in  values.  The  best  spring  lambs 
are  not  bringing  much  above  $15  and 
sheep  are  around  $11.  With  receipts  like- 
ly to  continue  heavy  for  a  few  weeks  yet, 
quotations  will  show  little  change. 


Wildfire 


By  Zane  Grey 


Author  of  "The   Rainbow  Trail,"   "Riders  of  the   Purple  Satre,"  "The   Light 
of   Western    Stars,"   etc. 
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Lucy    Bostil    was   a   slip   of  a   girl,    as   strong    and   supple    as    an    Indian 
and  she  could  ride   like  a   burr  sticking   in   a   horse's   mane. 


CHAPTER  I. 
[OR  some  reason  the  desert  scene 
before  Lucy  Bostil  awoke  varying 
emotions — a  sweet  gratitude  for  the 
fullness  of  her  life  there  at  the  Ford,  yet 
a  haunting  remorse  that  she  could  not  be 
wholly  content — a  vague  loneliness  of 
soul — a  thrill  and  a  fear  for  the  strangely 
calling  future,  glorious,  unknown. 

She  longed  for  something  to  happen. 
It  might  be  terrible,  so  long  as  it  was 
wonderful.  This  day,  when  Lucy  had 
stolen  away  on  a  forbidden  horse,  she 
was  eighteen  years  old.  The  thought  of 
her  mother,  who  had  died  long  ago  on 
their  way  into  this  wilderness,  was  the  one 
drop  of  sadness  in  her  joy.  Lucy  loved 
everybody  at  Bostil's  Ford  and  everybody 
loved  her.  She  loved  all  the  horses  except 
her  father's  favorite  racer,  that  perverse 
devil  of  a  horse,  the  great  Sage  King. 

Lucy  was  glowing  and  rapt  with  love 
for  all  she  beheld  from  her  lofty  perch : 
the  green  and  pink  blossoming  hamlet 
beneath  her,  set  between  the  beauty  of  the 
gray  sage  expanse  and  the  ghastliness  of 
the  barren  heights;  the  swift  Colorado 
sullenly  thundering  below  in  the  abyss; 
the  Indians,  in  their  bright  colors,  riding 
up  the  river  trail ;  the  eagle  poised  like  a 
feather  on  the  air,  and  a  mile  beneath  him 
the  grazing  cattle  making  black  dots  on 
|  the  sage;  the  deep  velvet  azure  of  the  sky; 
the  golden  lights  on  the  bare  peaks  and 
the  lilac  veils  in  the  far  ravines;  the  silky 
rustle  of  a  canon  swallow  as  he  shot 
downward  in  the  sweep  of  the  wind ;  the 
fragrance  of  cedar,  the  flowers  of  the 
spear-pointed   mescal;    the   brooding   sil- 


ence, the  beckoning 
range,  the  purple 
distance. 

Whatever  it  was 
Lucy  longed  for, 
whatever  was  whis- 
pered by  the  wind 
and  written  in  the 
mystery  of  the 
waste  of  sage  and 
stone,  she  wanted  it 
to  happen  there  at 
Bostil's  Ford.  She 
had  no  desire  for 
civilization,  she 
flouted  the  idea  of 
marrying  the  rich 
rancher  of  Duran- 
go.  Bostil's  sister, 
that  stern  but  lov- 
able woman  who 
had  brought  her  up 
and  taught  her, 
would  never  per- 
suade her  to  marry 
against  her  will. 
Lucy  imagined  her- 
self like  a  wild 
horse — free,  proud, 
untamed,  meant  for 
the  desert;  and 
here  she  would  live 
ler  life.  The  desert 
and  her  life  seemed 
as  one,  and  yet  in 
what  did  they  re- 
semble each  other 
in  what  part  of  this 
scene  could  she  read 
the  nature  of  her 
future? 

Shudderingly  she 
rejected  the  red,  sullen,  thundering  river, 
with  its  swift,  changeable,  endless,  con- 
tending strife — for  that  was  tragic.  And 
she  rejected  the  frowning  mass  of  red 
rock,  upreared,  riven  and  split  and 
canoned,  so  grim  and  aloof — for  that  was 
barren.  But  she  accepted  the  vast  sloping 
valley  of  sage,  rolling  gray  and  soft  and 
beautiful,  down  to  the  dim  mountains  and 
purple  ramparts  of  the  horizon.  Lucy  did 
not  know  what  she  yearned  for,  she  did 
not  know  why  the  desert  called  to  her, 
she  did  not  know  in  what  it  resembled  her 
spirit,  but  she  did  know  that  these  three 
feelings  were  as  one,  deep  in  her  heart. 
For  ten  years,  every  day  of  her  life,  she 
had  watched  this  desert  scene,  and  never 
had  there  been  an  hour  that  it  was  not 
different,  yet  the  same.  Ten  years — and 
she  grew  up  watching,  feeling — till  from 


FOLLOW    THE    STORY 

ITTILDFIRE  is  a  most  interesting 
'  '  tale  of  wild  ranch  life  though 
which  runs  an  interesting  love- 
story.  Beginning  in  this  issue,  it 
will  continue  regularly.  Arrange- 
ments  are  also  being  made  to  begin 
dint  her  story  early  in  the  New 
Year,  which  will  be  just  as  charm- 
ing as  Wildfire.  Any  friend  who 
wants  to  begin  his  subscription  with 
this  issue,  so  as  to  get  the  whole 
story,  can  do  so  by  subscribing  at 
once.  By  the  tvay,  a  subscription  to 
Farmers'  would  be  a  nice  Christ- 
inas present  for  anyone. — Editor. 


the  desert's  thousand  moods  she  assimil- 
ated its  nature,  loved  her  bonds,  and  could 
never  have  been  happy  away  from  the 
open,  the  color,  the  freedom,  the  wild- 
ness.  On  this  birthday,  when  those  who 
loved  her  said  she  had  become  her  own 
mistress,  she  acknowledged  the  claim  of 
the  desert  forever.  And  she  experienced  a 
deep,  rich  strange  happiness. 

Hers  always  then  the  mutable  and  im- 
mutable desert,  the  leagues  and  leagues 
of  slope  and  sage  and  rolling  ridge,  the 
great  canons  and  the  giant  cliffs,  the  dark 
river  with  its  mystic  thunder  of  waters, 
the  pine-fringed  plateaus,  the  endless 
stretch  of  horizon,  with  its  lofty,  isolated, 
noble  monuments,  and  the  bold  ramparts 
with  their  beckoning  beyond !  Hers  al- 
ways the  desert  seasons:  the  shrill,  icy 
blast,  the  intense  cold,  the  steely  skies,  the 
fading  snows;  the  gray  old  sage  and  the 
bleached  grass  under  the  pall  of  the 
spring  sand-storms;  the  hot  furnace 
breath  of  summer,  with  its  magnificent 
cloud  pageants  in  the  sky,  with  the  black 
tempests  hanging  here  and  there  over  the 
peaks,  dark  veils  floating  down  and  rain- 
bows everyhere,  and  the  lacy  waterfalls 
upon  the  glistening  cliffs  and  the  thunder 
of  the  red  floods;  and  the  glorious  golden 
autumn  when  it  was  always  afternoon 
and  time  stood  still!  Hers  always  the 
rides  in  the  open,  with  the  sun  at  her  back 
and  the  wind  in  her  face!  And  hers 
surely,  sooner  or  later,  the  nameless  ad- 
venture which  had  its  inception  in  the 
strange  yearning  cf  her  heart  and  pre- 
saged its  fulfilment  somewhere  down  that 
trailess  sage-slope  she  loved  so  well ! 

Bostil's  house  was  a  crude  but  pictur- 
esque structure  of  red  stone  and  white 
clay  and  bleached  cotton-woods,  and  it 
stood  at  the  outskirts  of  the  cluster  of 
green-inclosed  cabins  which  composed  the 
hamlet.  Bostil  was  wont  to  say  that  in  all 
the  world  there  could  hardly  be  a  grander 
view  than  the  outlook  down  that  gray  sea 
of  rolling  sage,  down  to  the  black-fringed 
plateaus  and  the  wild,  blue-rimmed  and 
gold-spired  horizon. 

One  morning  in  early  spring,  as  was 
Bostil's  custom,  he  ordered  the  racers  to 
be  brought  from  the  corrals  and  turned 
loose  on  the  slope.  He  loved  to  sit  there 
and  watch  his  horses  graze,  but  ever  he 
saw  that  the  riders  were  close  at  hand, 
and  that  the  horses  did  not  get  out  on  the 
slope  of  sage.  He  sat  back  and  gloried  in 
the  sight.  He  owned  bands  of  mustangs; 
near  by  was  a  field  of  them,  fine  and 
mettlesome  and  racy;  yet  Bostil  had  eyes 
only  for  the  blooded  favorites.  Strange 
it  was  that  not  one  of  these  was  a  mus- 
tang or  broken  wild  horse,  for  many  of  the 
riders'  best  mounts  had  been  captured  by 
them  or  the  Indians.  And  it  was  Bostil's 
supreme  ambition  to  own  a  great  wild 
stallion.  There  was  Plume,  a  superb 
mare  that  got  her  name  from  the  way  her 
mane  swept  in  the  wind  when  she  was  on 
the  run ;  and  there  was  Two  Face,  like  a 
coquette,  sleek  and  glossy  and  cunning; 
and  the  huge,  rangy  bay,  Dusty  Ben ;  and 
the  black  stallion  Sarchedon;  and  lastly 
Sage  King,  the  color  of  the  upland  sage,  a 
racer  in  build,  a  horse  splendid  and  proud 
and  beautiful. 

"Where's  Lucy?"  presently  asked 
Bostil. 

As  he  divided  his  love,  so  he  divided  his 
anxiety. 
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Some  rider  had  seen  Lucy  riding  off, 
with  her  golden  hair  flying  in  the  wind. 
This  was  an  old  story. 

"She's  up  on  Buckles?"  Bostil  queried, 
turning  sharply  to  the  speaker. 

"Reckon  so,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

Bostil  swore.  He  did  not  have  a  rider 
who  could  equal  him  in  profanity. 

"Farlane,  you'd  orders.  Lucy's  not  to 
ride  them  hosses,  least  of  all  Buckles. 
He  aint  safe  even  for  a  man." 

"Wal,  he's  safe  fer  Lucy." 

"But  didn't  I  say  No?" 

"Boss,  it's  likely  you  did,  fer  you  talk  a 
lot,"  replied  Farlane.  "Lucy  pulled  my 
hat  down  over  my  eyes — told  me  to  go  to 
thunder — an'  then,  zip!  she  an'  Buckles 
were  dustin'  it  fer  the  sage." 

"She's  got  to  keep  out  of  the  sage," 
growled  Bostil. 

"It  aint  safe  for  her  out  there.  .  .  . 
Where's  my  glass?  I  want  to  take  a  look 
at  the  slope.    Where's  my  glass?" 

The  glass  could  not  be  found. 

"What's  makin'  them  dust-clouds  on  the 
sage?  Antelope?  .  .  .  Holley,  you  used  to 
have  eyes  better'n  me.  Use  them,  will 
you?" 

A  gray-haired,  hawk-eyed  rider,  lean 
and  worn,  approached  with  clinking  spurs. 

"Down  in  there,"  said  Bostil,  pointing. 

"Thet's  a  bunch  of  hosses,"  replied 
Holley. 

"Wild  hosses?" 

"I  take  'em  so,  seein'  how  they  throw 
thet  dust." 

"Huh!  I  don't  like  it.  Lucy  oughtn't 
be  ridin'  round  alone." 

"Wal,  boss,  who  could  catch  her  up  on 
Buckles?  Lucy  can  ride.  An'  there's  the 
King  an'  Sarch  right  under  your  nose — 
the  only  hosses  on  the  sage  thet  could 
outrun  Buckles." 

Farlane  knew  how  to  mollify  his  master 
and  long  habit  had  made  him  proficient. 
Bostil's  eyes  flashed.  He  was  proud  of 
Lucy's  power  over  a  horse.  The  story 
Bostil  first  told  to  any  stranger  happen- 
ing by  the  Ford  was  how  Lucy  had  been 
born  during  a  wild  ride — almost,  it  were, 
on  the  back  of  a  horse.  That,  at  least, 
was  her  fame,  and  the  riders  swore  she 
was  a  worthy  daughter  of  such  a  mother. 
Then,  as  Farlane  well  knew,  a  quick  road 
to  Bostil's  good  will  was  to  praise  one  of 
his  favorites. 

"Reckon  you  spoke  sense  for  once,  Far- 
lane," replied  Bostil,  with  relief.  "I 
wasn't  thinkin'  so  much  of  danger  for 
Lucy.  .  .  .  But  she  lets  thet  half-witted 
Creech  go  with  her." 

"No,  boss,  you're  wrong,"  put  in  Holley, 
earnestly,  "I  know  the  girl.  She  hasno  use 
fer  Joel.     But  he  jest  runs  after  her." 

"An'  he's  harmless,"  added  Farlane. 

"We  aint  agreed,"  rejoined  Bostil, 
quickly.    "What  do  you  say,  Holley?" 

The  old  rider  looked  thoughtful  and  did 
not  speak  for  long. 

"Wal,  yes  an'  no,"  he  answered,  finally. 
"I  reckon  Lucy  could  make  a  man  out  of 
Joel.  But  she  doesn't  care  fer  him,  an' 
thet  settles  thet.  .  .  .  An'  maybe  Joel's 
leanin'  toward  the  bad." 

"If  she  meets  him  again  I'll  rope  her  in 
the  house,"  declared  Bostil. 

Another  clear-eyed  rider  drew  Bostil's 
attention  from  the  gray  waste  of  rolling 
sage. 

"Bostil,  look!  Look  at  the  King !  He's 
watchin'  fer  somethin'.  .  .  .  And  so's 
Sarch." 

The  two  horses  named  were  facing  a 
ridge  some  few  hundred  yards  distant, 
and  their  heads  were  aloft  and  ears 
straight  forward.  Sage  King  whistled 
shrilly  and  Sarchedon  began  to  prance. 


"Boys,  you'd  better  drive  them  in,"  said 
Bostil.     "They'd   like  nothin'  so  well  as 

gettin'  out  on  the  sage Hullo! 

What's  thet  shootin'  up  behind  the  ridge?" 

"No  more'n  Buckles  with  Lucy  makin' 
him  run  some,"  replied  Holley,  with  a  dry 
laugh. 

"If  it  aint!  ....  Lord!  look  at  him 
come!" 

Bostil's  anger  and  anxiety  might  nevel 
have  been.  The  light  of  the  upland 
rider's  joy  shone  in  his  keen  gaze.  The 
slope  before  him  was  open,  and  almost 
level,  down  to  the  ridge  that  had  hidden 
the  missing  girl  and  horse.  Buckles  was 
running  for  the  love  of  running,  as  the 
girl  low  down  over  his  neck  was  riding 
for  the  love  of  riding.  The  Sage  King 
whistled  again,  and  shot  off  with  graceful 
sweep  to  meet  them;  Sarchedon  plunged 
after  him:  Two  P'ace  and  Plume  jeal- 
ously trooped  down,  too,  but  Dusty  Ben, 
after  a  toss  of  his  head,  went  on  grazing. 
The  gray  and  the  black  met  Buckles  and 
could  not  turn  in  time  to  stay  with  him.  A 
girl's  gay  scream  pealed  up  the  slope,  and 
Buckles  went  lower  and  faster.  Sarchedon 
was  left  behind.  Then  the  Gray  King  be- 
gan to  run  as  if  before  he  had  been  loping. 
He  was  beautiful  in  action.  This  was 
play  —  a  game  —  a  race — plainly  domi- 
nated by  the  spirit  of  the  girl.  Lucy's 
hair  was  a  bright  stream  of  gold  in  the 
wind.  She  rode  bareback.  It  seemed  that 
she  was  hunched  low  over  Buckles  with 
her  knees  high  on  his  back — scarcely 
astride  him  at  all.  Yet  her  motion  was 
one  with  the  horse.  Again  that  wild,  gay 
scream  pealed  out — call  or  laugh  or 
challenge.  Sage  King,  with  a  fleetness 
that  made  the  eyes  of  Bostil  and  his  riders 
glisten,  took  the  lead,  and  then  sheered 
off  to  slow  down,  while  Buckles  thundered 
past.  Lucy  was  pulling  him  hard,  and 
had  him  plunging  to  a  halt,  when  the  rider 
Holley  ran  out  to  grasp  his  bridle. 
Buckles  was  snorting  and  his  ears  were 
laid  back.  He  pounded  the  ground  and 
scattered  the  pebbles. 

"No  use,  Lucy,"  said  Bostil.  "You 
can't  beat  the  King  at  your  own  game, 
even  with  a  runnin'  start." 

Lucy  Bostil's  eyes  were  blue,  as  keen  as 
her  father's,  and  now  they  flashed  like 
his.  She  had  a  hand  twisted  in  the 
horse's  long  name,  and  as,  lithe  and 
supple,  she  slipped  a  knee  across  his  broad 
back  she  shook  a  little  gauntleted  fist  at 
Bostil's  gray  racer. 

"Sage  King,  I  hate  you!"  she  called,  as 
if  the  horse  were  human.  "And  I'll  beat 
you  some  day!" 

Bostil  swore  by  the  gods  his  Sage  King 
was  the  swiftest  horse  in  all  that  wild  up- 
land country  of  wonderful  horses.  He 
swore  the  great  gray  could  look  back  over 
his  shoulder  and  run  away  from  any 
broken  horse  known  to  the  riders. 

Bostil  himself  was  half  horse,  and  the 
half  of  him  that  was  human  he  divided 
between  love  of  his  fleet  racers  and  his 
daughter  Lucy.  He  had  seen  years  of 
hard  riding  on  that  wild  Utah  border 
where,  in  those  days,  a  horse  meant  all 
the  world  to  a  man.  A  lucky  strike  of 
grassy  upland  and  good  water  south  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  made  him  rich  in  all  that  he 
cared  to  own.  The  Indians,  yet  unspoiled 
by  white  men,  were  friendly.  Bostil  built 
a  boat  at  the  Indian  crossing  of  the 
Colorado  and  the  place  became  known  as 
Bostil's  Ford.  From  time  to  time  his 
personality  and  his  reputation  and  his 
need  brought  horse-hunters,  riders,  sheep- 
herders,  and  men  of  pioneer  spirit,  as 
well  as  wandering  desert  travelers,  to  the 
Ford,    and    the    lonely,    isolated    hamlet 


slowly  grew.  North  of  the  river  it  was 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
nearest  little  settlement,  with  only  a  few 
lonely  ranches  on  the  road;  to  the  west 
were  several  villages,  equally  distant,  but 
cut  off  for  two  months  at  a  time  by  the 
raging  Colorado,  flooded  by  melting  snow 
up  in  the  mountains.  Eastward  from 
the  Ford  stretched  a  ghastly,  broken,  un- 
known desert  of  canons.  Southward 
rolled  the  beautiful  uplands,  with  valleys 
of  sage  and  grass  and  plateaus  of  pine  and 
cedar,  until  this  rich  rolling  gray  and 
green  range  broke  sharply  on  a  purple 
horizon  line  of  unflung  rocky  ramparts 
and  walls  and  monuments,  wild,  dim,  and 
mysterious. 

Bostil's  cattle  and  horses  were  number- 
less, and  many  as  were  his  riders,  he 
always  could  use  more.  But  most  riders 
did  not  abide  long  with  Bostil,  first  be- 
cause some  of  them  were  a  wandering 
breed,  wild-horse  hunters  themselves;  and 
secondly,  Bostil  had  two  great  faults;  he 
seldom  paid  a  rider  in  money,  and  he 
never  permitted  one  to  own  a  fleet  horse. 
He  wanted  to  own  all  the  fast  horses  him- 
self. And  in  those  days  every  rider, 
especially  a  wild-horse  hunter,  loved  his 
steed  as  part  of  himself.  If  there  was 
a  difference  between  Bostil  and  any  rider 
of  the  sage,  it  was  that,  as  he  had  more 
horses,  so  he  had  more  love. 

Whenever  Bostil  could  not  get  posses- 
sion of  a  horse  he  coveted,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  trade,  he  invariably  acquired  a 
grievance  toward  the  owner.  This  hap- 
pened often,  for  riders  were  loath  to  part 
with  their  favorites.  And  he  had  made 
more  than  one  enemy  by  his  persistent 
nagging.  It  could  not  be  said,  however, 
that  he  sought  to  drive  hard  bargains. 
Bostil  would  pay  any  price  asked  for  a 
horse. 

Across  the  Colorado,  in  a  high,  red- 
walled  canon  opening  upon  the  river,  lived 
a  poor  sheep-herder  and  horse-trader 
named  Creech.  This  man  owned  a  num- 
ber of  thoroughbreds,  two  of  which  he 
would  not  part  with  for  all  the  gold  in 
the  uplands.  These  racers,  Blue  Roan 
and  Peg,  had  been  captured  wild  on  the 
ranges  by  Ute  Indians  and  broken  to 
racing.  They  were  still  young  and  get- 
ting faster  every  year.  Bostil  wanted 
them  because  he  coveted  them  and  be- 
cause he  feared  them.  It  would  have  been 
a  terrible  blow  to  him  if  any  horse  ever 
beat  the  gray.  But  Creech  laughed  at  all 
offers  and  taunted  Bostil  with  a  boast 
that  in  another  summer  he  would  see  a 
horse  out  in  front  of  the  King. 

To  complicate  matters  and  lead  rivalry 
into  hatred  young  Joel  Creech,  a  great 
horseman,  but  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  all 
save  his  father,  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
some  day  he  would  force  a  race  between 
the  King  and  Blue  Roan.  And  that  threat 
had  been  taken  in  various  ways.  It 
alienated  Bostil  beyond  all  hope  of 
reconciliation.  It  made  Lucy  Bostil 
laugh  and  look  sweetly  mysterious.  She 
had  no  enemies,  and  she  liked  everybody. 
It  was  even  gossiped  by  the  women  of 
Bostil's  Ford  that  she  had  more  than 
liking  for  the  idle  Joel.  But  the  husbands 
of  these  gossips  said  Lucy  was  only 
tender-hearted.  Among  the  riders,  when 
they  sat  around  their  lonely  camp-fires,  or 
lounged  at  the  corrals  of  the  Ford,  there 
was  speculation  in  regard  to  this  race 
hinted  by  Joel  Creech.  There  never  had 
been  a  race  between  the  King  and  Blue 
Roan,  and  there  never  would  be,  unless 
Joel  were  to  ride  off  with  Lucy.  In  that 
case  there  would  be  the  grandest  race 
Continued  on  page  28 


Do  Ducks  Eat  Their  Heads  Off? 

They  May!  Some  Do!  But  Don't  Let  the  Head  Wag  the  Duck 


THE  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
meats  is  causing  the  consumer  to 
look  in  all  directions  for  the  ma- 
terial wherewith  to  satisfy  his  desire  for 
animal  food. 

While  beef  and  pork  are  justly  being 
conserved  for  shipment  overseas  and 
people  at  home  have  reduced  their  allow- 
ance of  meats  to  a  considerable  extent, 
there  does  not  seem  any  reason  why,  in 
this  land  of  comparative  plenty,  the  people 
should  go  short  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
animal  food.  It  seems  to  be  more  a  ques- 
tion of  adjusting  public  taste  than  of 
cutting  down  supplies. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  "green 
ducks"  were  almost  unknown  in  the  large 
hotels  in  many  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time,  there  has  been  developed 
an  industry  of  great  proportions  in  the 
production  of  ducklings,  and  the  public 
taste  is  steadily  being  educated  to  greater 
consumption  of  "pork  of  the  feathered 
world." 

If  asked  for  an  opinion  on  ducks  as  a 
marketing  proposition,  nine  farmers  out 
of  ten  would  reply:  "They  eat  their  heads 
off,"  or  at  least  would  give  the  same  idea 
in  different  words. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  good 
many  things  for  granted  and  until  we 
investigate  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
swayed  by  the  other  fellow's  say-so. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  great 
many  ducks  did  and  do  eat  their  value 
twice  over,  but  this  is  not  a  valid  reason 
why  duck-raising  should  be  classed  as  an 
unprofitable  game. 

Before  the  war  when  feed  was  cheap 
(and  other  things  cheap  too),  lots  of 
farmers  fed  ducks  long  after  they  had 
passed  the  stage  when  they  might  have 
been  profitably  marketed,  and  now  that 
feed  is  higher  in  price,  they  think  it  is 
too  expensive  to  feed  ducks  at  all.  There 
is  no  disputing  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  great  increase  in  prices  of  feed  it  was 
not  profitable  to  feed  ducks.  This  was  be- 
cause ducks  mature  quickly,  and  would  be 
ready  to  go  to  market  before  any  adjust- 
ment in  retail  price  of  foods  had  had  time 
to  come  about,  in  other  words  they  con- 
sumed feed  at  the  new  price  basis,  and 
had  to  be  sold  at  a  price  only  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  pre-war  low  price  regime. 
While  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  feeding  all  kinds  of  poultry 
has  not  been  entirely  counter-balanced  by 
higher  selling  prices,  it  does  not  now  seem 
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that  the  difference  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  selling  price  is  any  wider 
in  ducks  than  other  fowls ;  and  as  a  means 
of  producing  quickly  finished  animal 
food,  they  are  excelled  only  perhaps,  by 
pigeons.  But  pigeons  are  small  and  feed 
entirely  on  grains,  while  ducks  will  make 
great  gains  on  a  ration  composed  largely 
of  vegetables  and,  up  to  a  certain  stage  in 
their  development,  they  make  satisfac- 
tory gain  on  every  ounce  of  food  they  con- 
sume. Another  point  to  remember  about 
the  feeding  of  ducks,  and  one  that  largely 
discredits  their  reputation  for  unprofit- 
able feeding,  is  that  the  time  that  they 
eat  the  most  is  after  they  have  passed  the 
proper  stage  for  marketing,  and  are  using 
feed  for  growth  of  their  mature  plumage, 
because  the  elements  which  are  used  in 
the  development  of  fat  are  also  converted 
into  feathers. 

When  this  stage  in  the  growth  is 
reached  there  is  little  or  no  gain  in 
weight,  but  the  consumption  of  food  is  at 
its  highest.  It  is  at  this  stage,  that  the 
ducks  start  on  their  unprofitable  career, 
and  in  addition  to  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  feed  there  is  often  some  deterior- 
ation and  loss  of  flesh,  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  feathers. 

Ducks  that  are  hatched  in  May  or  June 
and  marketed  at  Christmas,  are  certainly 
not  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  With  a  view 
to  the  most  economical  use  of  feed  it  is 
suggested  that  consumers  should  be 
educated  to  eat  ducks  chiefly  in  summer 
and  early  fall  rather  than  to  demand 
them  about  Christmas  after  having  been 
fed  for  so  many  weeks  to  no  advantage 
but  at  a  loss. 

The  white  Pekin  are  generally  bred  on 
the  large  commercial  duck  farms  for 
"green  ducklings."  The  "babies"  must 
be  fed  regularly;  at  first  every  two  hours, 
and  have  a  constant  supply  of  drinking 
water,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of  chok- 
ing   from    particles    of    food    becoming 

WHAT?  A  GOOSE  TOO 
r\0  you  know  a  goose  when  you 
*-J  see  it?  How  much  would  a 
flock  of  1,000  be  worth?  A  big  story 
by  E.  I.  Farrington  tells  all  about 
goose  farming.  Watch  his  old 
gander  stretch  his  neck  in  the  next 
issue. — Editor. 


lodged  in  the  gullet.  This  is  because  they 
have  no  real  crop  in  which  to  hold  a  sup- 
ply of  water  as  in  the  case  of  chicks. 

Ducklings  grown  for  market  do  not  re- 
quire water  for  swimming,  because  the 
exercise  they  would  get  would  delay  the 
putting  on  of  flesh. 

The  drinking  vessels  should  be  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  immersion  of  the 
eyes,  otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of 
"sore  eyes,"  resulting  in  retarded  growth 
and  often  in  death.  Ducks  are  much  colder 
blooded  in  habits  than  chicks  and  must 
have  access  to  shade.  The  buildings  in 
which  they  are  housed  should  be  located 
in  a  shady  place,  and  special  precaution 
must  be  taken  against  such  enemies  as 
rats.  This  is  accomplished  by  using  one- 
inch  mesh  wire  in  front  of  coop  and  under 
the  floor  if  necessary. 

A  good  way  to  start  a  duck-growing 
enterprise  on  a  small  scale  is  to  buy  about 
a  hundred  eggs  and  select  ten  of  the 
strongest  and  quickest  growing  young- 
sters to  be  marked  and  kept  for  breeding 
the  next  year.  This  affords  a  better  op- 
portunity of  securing  strong  foundation 
stock  than  by  keeping  all  the  ducks  raised 
from  one  setting  of  eggs. 

When  duck-raising  is  a  side  line  pro- 
position on  a  general  farm  the  hatching  is 
best  done  by  hens — ten  eggs  under  a 
good  sized  hen,  setting  two  hens  about  the 
same  time,  and  giving  all  the  ducks  to 
one  hen  to  "mother."  When  there  are 
several  broods  of  different  ages  it  will  be 
necessary  to  separate  them  according  to 
age  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  different 
feeds  according  to  stage  of  growth.  This 
is  done  by  using  twelve-inch  board  par- 
titions for  the  first  few  weeks  and  later 
two  foot  board  or  wire  fences.  All  feed 
should  be  fed  moistened.  Bran  is  used  in 
largest  proportion  at  first,  gradually 
changing  until  corn  meal  or  barley  meal 
or  other  heavy  feeds  form  about  half  of 
the  ration  during  the  fattening  period. 

Bran  and  bone  meal  make  the  frame, 
Commercial  meat  scraps  forming  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  ration  makes  flesh  quickly. 
Chopped  green  feed  such  as  clover,  alfalfa, 
lettuce,  beet  tops,  thinned  out  turnip  tops, 
culled  cabbages,  can  be  used  to  constitute 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the 
ration. 

Baby  ducks  are  fed  five  per  cent,  of 

sharp  sand,  and  as  they  grow  bigger  they 

have  access  to  gravel  or  grit.    Charcoal  is 

fed  from  the  start;  it  helps  to  grow  bone 

Continued  on    page   51 


The  knowledge   of  science   and    mechanics   that   is  savine    labor   in    a   thousand    ways  on  the  farm  hasn't  done  much  for  the  woman — yet. 

Machinery  For  Women — Why  It  Pays 

The  Chain  of  the  Farm  Business  is  no  Stronger  Than  its  Weakest  Link — The  Endur- 
ance of  the  Woman  Who  Keeps  the  Home,  the  Centre  of  Things,  Going 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


THE  idea  started  at  the  sight  of  an 
old  stone  fence,  solid  and  perman- 
ent as  a  little  fortress  between  two 
fields.  It  was  overgrown  here  and  there 
with  ivy  flaming  red  in  the  autumn  sun 
— a  picturesque  spot  on  the  landscape, 
like  a  bit  of  old  England  transplanted  to 
a  new  country.  There  was  also,  in  the 
heavy  boulders  that  made  the  foundation 
and  the  smaller  stones  carefully  worked 
into  a  solid  wall,  a  living  testimony  to  the 
industry  and  endurance  of  the  pioneers 
who  had  placed  them  there — but  oh,  the 
backaches  that  went  into  the  building  of 
those  fences,  the  men  grown  old  before 
their  time,  the  boys  stiffened  and  bent- 
shouldered  when  they  should  have  been 
athletic  and  young. 

And  over  on  the  hill  a  boy  and  his 
father  were  stretching  a  wire  fence, 
fencing  in  a  day  what  would  have  taken 
a  month  in  grandfather's  time — no  heavy 
lifting,  no  unnecessary  labor,  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  work  taken  away  by  the  lever 
of  a  machine.  Clearly  the  new  way  was 
a  thousand  times  better.  Farming  had 
taken  a  long  stride  when  men  learned  to 
make  mechanical  devices  of  wood  and  steel 
and  motor  power  take  the  strain  hitherto 
borne  by  human  nerve  and  muscle.  Down 
where  the  summer  fallow  was  being  pre- 
pared for  next  year's  sowing,  a  man  rode 
a  driving-plow,  turning  two  furrows 
instead  of  one;  the  loosened  soil  rose  a  little 
in  a  yellow  cloud  as  he  went  along.  In 
the  pasture  the  fans  of  a  windmill  flapped 
lazily  in  the  breeze,  and  the  cattle  came 
and  drank  and  grazed  away  again.     The 


pioneers  would  have  looked  on  this  as  a 
farmer's  Arcadia. 

Across  the  fields  toward  the  house, 
another  note  of  color  came  into  the  pic- 
ture— a  woman's  blue  print  apron,  as  she 
moved  up  the  slope  from  the  spring  with 
two  buckets  of  water,  just  as  her  pioneer 
foremothers  had  done  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  Science  and  mechanical  skill 
had  brought  the  windmill  and  the  driving- 
plow  to  the  farm,  but  they  had  not  entered 
the  farm  home.  Home-keeping  is  supposed 
to  be  something  that  woman  does  unaided 
.  by  the  genius  of  her  natural  domestic 
instincts. 

Of  course,  these  people  may  have  been 
young;  they  may  have  been  struggling 
to  pay  off  a  mortgage  as  most  young 
farmers  are,  and  to  pay  off  a  mortgage 
speedily,  a  farm  must  be  equipped  to  pro- 
duce to  the  limit;  machinery  that  will  save 
time  and  labor  is  a  good  investment;  it 
pays  for  itself.  No  doubt  they  had  talked 
it  over  and  agreed  on  that.  Comforts  in 
the  house,  a  furnace,  running  water,  were 
luxuries  to  look  forward  to  when  every- 
thing else  had  been  paid  for;  if  things 
went  well,  they  could  afford  them  some 
day.  It  has  the  sound  of  thrift  and  logic, 
this  policy  of  necessities  first  and  luxuries 
afterwards,  only  it  doesn't  always  work 
out  that  way. 

A  young  man  in  a  promising  section  of 
old  Ontario  married  young.  A  young  man 
in  the  same  position  in  the  city  could 
scarcely  have  done  it.  A  wife  and  a  home 
are  luxuries  to  a  poor  man  in  town ;  he  has 
to  stop  and  consider  whether  he  can  afford 


them,  but  a  wife  and  a  home  are  almost  a, 
necessity  to  a  poor  man  who  sets  out  to 
farm,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Jim  to 
do  the  thrifty  thing.  He  married  a  girl 
as  ambitious  as  himself,  and  everyone 
said  they  would  "get  on."  They  did  get 
on  at  an  amazing  rate.  Stopping  at  the 
post-office  of  an  evening,  Jim  often  told 
how  he  had  raised  another  few  hundred 
on  the  mortgage  and  he  never  failed  to 
mention  how  his  wife  had  helped  him  with 
the  cows  and  turkeys. 

The  year  they  were  married,  he  built  a 
barn — in  fact  they  were  married  sooner 
than  they  had  intended  on  this  account, 
because  you  can't  build  a  barn  without  a 
place  to  feed  the  men — at  least  it  would  be 
very  expensive.  When  they  figured  this 
cut,  his  wife  was  glad  to  have  been  able 
to  help  so  much.  They  were  very  proud 
of  the  barn;  it  was  roomy  and  airy  and 
big  enough  to  accommodate  the  crops  of 
another  fifty  acres  that  Jim  hoped  to  buy 
as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it,  and  the 
stables  were  as  modern  as  those  of  the 
best  show  farm  in  the  country.  There 
were  cement  floors  and  running  water  and 
individual  drinking  cups  for  the  cows; 
there  were  feed  chutes  and  litter  carriers 
and  every  feed  box  placed  with  an  efficient 
eye  to  convenience  in  doing  the  work. 

"Now  when  we  just  get  the  house  fixed 
up,"  Jenny  said  as  they  went  over  the  new 
building  the  day  after  the  raising. 

"Yes,"  Jim  agreed,  "I  mean  we  shall 
have  a  house  every  bit  as  good  as  our 
barn  as  soon  as  we  can  afford  it." 
Continued  on  page  54 
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Household  Engineering 

How  the  Latest  Mechanics  of  the   Day  May  be  Applied  to  the  Homely  Craft  of 

Keeping  House 


IN  this  age  of  conservation  one  of  the 
most  appalling  wastes  is  the  waste 
of  woman-power  in  doing  housework 
— especially  housework  in  the  farm  home. 
In  the  shop  and  factory,  experts  are  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  any  unnecessary 
waste  of  effort,  to  see  that  human  power 
is  not  used  for  anything  that  mechanical 
power,  which  is  cheaper,  could  do.  The 
average  farm  home  is  run  entirely  by 
woman-power,  the  most  costly  kind  of 
power  to  be  found  anywhere,  while  a  little 
planning  and  not  a  great  deal  of  money 
could  put  in  a  new  equipment  or  re- 
arrange the  old  to  relieve  an  endless 
amount  of  weariness. 

Take  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen. 
The  average  woman  wastes  a  lot  of  energy 
in  useless  walking.  The  kitchen  furnish- 
ings are  arranged  around  the  wall  in  such 
a  way  that  she  crosses  and  recrosses  the 
central  floor  space  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  position  of  windows,  doors, 
and  stationary  furniture  sometimes  makes 
it  difficult  to  adjust  things  in  the  most 
convenient  way,  but  it  would  pay  every 
housekeeper  to  sit  down  and  consider 
just  how  things  could  be  planned  to  re- 
quire the  least  walking. 

In  planning  the  kitchen  there  are  just 
two  main  processes  to  consider,  the  pre- 
paring of  meals  and  clearing  them  away. 
Materials  are  brought  from  the  cellar, 
pantry  or  cupboard,  first  to  the  sink  for 
cleaning,  then  to  the  stove  for  cooking, 
from  the  stove  they  are  dished  upon  the 
table,  then  carried  into  the  dining-room. 
Then  why  not  work  from  left  to  right 
straight  from  storage  place  to  serving? 
The  diagram  given  in  this  article  shows 
the  difference  in  the  distance  travelled 
in  preparing  one  dish  in  a  poorly  ar- 
ranged kitchen  and  in  the  same  kitchen 
with  the  furniture  rearranged.  The  path 
indicated  shows  the  natural  route  taken 
in  taking  a  vegetable  from  cellar  to  sink 
for  washing,  to  the  stove  for  cooking,  to 
the  ice  box  or  cupboard  for  butter  or 
cream  and  seasoning,  back  to  the  stove, 
to  the  table  for  dishing  up  and  to  the 
dining-room.  In  a  kitchen  fifteen  feet 
square,  it  is  estimated  that  the  difference 
in  the  distance  travelled  would  be  23  feet, 
the  difference  in  the  process  of  clearing 
away  12%  feet.  Figuring  that  we  pre- 
pare on  an  average  five  dishes  for  each 
of  the  three  meals  a  day,  in  one  month  the 
new  arrangement  would  save  15,000  feet 
-of  walking;  in  a  year  it  would  save  more 


A   well-equipped  laundry.     Even   if  the  farm  home 

cannot     afford     a    power    machine     and     stationary 

tubs   it    could    usually    have    a    laundry    room    apart 

from  the  kitchen. 
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adjusted  sink.     Not  one  sink  in   fifty  is  set 
enough   for   a    woman   of   average   height. 


than  35  miles — an  item  worth  consider- 
ing. 

There  are  other  common  defects  in  the 
kitchen  furniture.  One  of  the  major 
worries  of  architects  and  contractors  in 
town  is  the  placing  of  the  kitchen  sink; 
women  seem  to  be  inexplicably  fussy  over 
such  a  small  affair.  The  kitchen  sink, 
however,  is  not  a  trifling  matter  to  the 
woman  who  uses  it  three  times  and  more 
a  day;  no  wonder  she  wants  to  have  it  in 
the  right  place.  What  she  generally 
overlooks  and  what  is  more  important  is 
the  height  at  which  it  is  placed.  Not  one 
sink  in  a  hundred  is  set  high  enough  for 
a  woman  of  average  height  and  the  stoop- 
ing and  bending  over  working  surfaces 
that  are  too  low  puts  possibly  more 
drudgery  into  housework  than  any  other 
one  -thing.  The  sink  should  be  adjusted 
to  suit  the  height  of  the  woman  who  is 
to  use  it;  it  should  have  a  short  shelf  for 
stacking  dishes  at  the  right  and  a  wide 
drainboard  at  the  left  with  a  cupboard 
above;  this  is  the  only  arrangement  that 
provides  for  no  unnecessary  work  in  the 
process  of  dish-washing.  There  should  be 
no  cupboard  under  the  sink — it  is  dark 
and  hard  to  keep  clean,  and  it  means 
stooping  almost  to  the  floor  to  reach  into 
it.  An  arrangement  that  will  be  a  con- 
stant comfort  to  the  housekeeper  is  a 
cupboard  or  closet  about  2  feet  wide  be- 
side the  cook-stove,  running  from  the  floor 
to  a  height  of  about  six  feet  with  hooks, 
racks  and  shelves  for  holding  cooking 
utensils,  and  a  similar  cupboard  for 
brooms,  brushes,  carpet  sweeper,  vacuum 
cleaner,  etc.  A  well-planned  kitchen- 
cabinet,  either  a  separate  piece  of  furni- 
ture or  built-in,  is  a  concrete  example  of 
a  mechanical  provision  for  time  and  labor- 
saving;  a  woman  can  "turn  out  a  whole 
baking"  without  moving  a  step  to  reach 
any  of  her  supplies. 

While  the  woman  in  town  may  quibble 
with  the  builder  over  the  placing  of  her 
kitchen  sink,  until  within  the  last  few 
years  it  was  only  the  fortunate  woman 
on  the  farm  who  had  a  sink  at  all;  there 
are  still  a  lot  of  farms  where  all  the  water 
for  the  house  is  carried  from  the  well  and 
cistern.  It  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  that  the  Caledon  survey  showed  a 
very  good  farming  township  to  have  fifty- 
eight  farms  with  running  water  in  the 
barns  but  only  thirty-eight  with  running 
drinking  water  in  the  house  and  only 
twenty-one  with  running  soft  water.  In 
one    hundred    and    fifty-two    homes    the 


A  well-planned  kitchen  cabinet,  at  which  a  woman  can  turn  out  a  whole  baking  without  moving  a  step,  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  mechanic's  provision    for 

saving    woman-labor. 
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water  had  to  be  carried  an  average  dis- 
tance of  ninety  feet.  With  a  gasoline 
engine  or  any  other  form  of  mechanical 
power  on  the  farm,  it  is  not  difficult  to  have 
water  on  tap  in  the  house.  Without  any 
mechanical  power,  however,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  a  practical  water  system 
can  be  put  into  an  eight  or  ten  room 
house  for  about  $150,  the  price  to  include 
tank  in  the  attic,  force  pump  in  the  cellar, 
bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures  and  all 
necessary  piping.  For  a  little  more  we 
can  have  a  compression  tank  in  the  cellar 
with  a  hand  force  pump,  or  if  we  have  an 
engine  or  motor  we  can  have  a  special 
two-chambered  pump  placed  in  the  well 
operating  automatically  to  keep  the  air 
and  water  in  the  compression  tank  and 
providing  for  a  constant  flow  in  the  pipes. 
This  system  is  illustrated  below.  How- 
ever, the  system  with  a  tank  and  hand 
force  pump  in  the  cellar  is  very  satisfac- 
tory;  five  minutes'  pumping  a  day  will  pro- 
vide all  the  water  needed  by  the  average 
family. 

Washing  is  one  of  the  industries  of  the 
farm  which  should  be  done  by  mechanical 
power  if  possible.  The  electric  washer 
will  necessarily  he  limited  to  the  farms, 
which  have  an  electric  plant  of  their  own 
or  which  are  convenient  to  a  power  line. 
A  few  farms  may  have  natural  facilities 
for  using  water  power.  But  whether 
these  are  practicable  or  not  any  farm  can 
have  a  little  gasoline  engine  capable  of 
running  the  churn,  cream  separator,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  washing  machine.  The 
engine  would  cost  from  $40  to  $75;  a 
washing  machine  with  wringer  attached 
could  be  had  for  $35.  If  this  cannot  be 
afforded  the  next  best  help  is  an  efficient 
and  easy-running  hand-machine.  Some 
of  the  good  hand-washers,  themselves  re- 
duce the  actually  heavy  work  of  washing 
to  a  minimum.  And  whatever  machine 
is  used  tnere  should  if  possible  be  a  room 
apart  from  the  kitchen  to  use  as  a  laundry. 
Where  there  is  a  men's  wash-room  off 
the  kitchen,  if  it  is  large  enough,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  set  up  a  second-hand  stove 
to  use  for  boiling  the  clothes,  and  to  have 
a  drain  to  carry  away  the  water.  The  ma- 
chine can  be  set  directly  over  this  and  if 
the  drain  hole  of  the  machine  is  cut  in  the 
bottom  of  the  machine  instead  of  in  the 
side  as  most  machines  are  manufactured, 
the  machine  can  be  emptied  without  any 
tipping  or  carrying  of  water.  A  laundry 
may  be  built  in  the  basement,  but 
there  is  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
carry  the  heavy  wet  clothes  up  the  stairs 
to  hang  them  out.  Hanging  out  clothes 
in  cold  weather,  as  anyone  who  has 
done  it  knows,  is  about  as  painful  a 
piece  of  work  as  could  be  found.  A 
pulley     clothes-line     placed     where     the 
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An    ice-supply    usually    has    to    be    put    in    for    the 

dairy:    the    refrigerator   is    as   great   a   convenience 

in  the  house. 
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Diagrams    showing    how    the    rearrangement    of 
lifteen-foot    kitchen   saved    35   miles   walking 
in    a    year. 


A    dinner    waggon    makes   it   possible   to  prepare   a 

meal    or    clear    the    table    with    one    trip    between 

kitchen     and    dining-room. 
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The  vacuum  cleaner  at  the  left  does  away  with  the 

twisting,   straining    motion    of  sweeping. 

The   diagram   above  shows   an   automatic   operating 

water    system    with    a    two-chambered    pump 

placed    in    the    well. 


clothes  could  be  pinned  on  while  standing 
on  a  porch  or,  better  still,  through  an  open 
window  is  one  of  the  greatest  cold  weather 
conveniences  ever  invented,  and  costs 
practically  nothing. 

More  and  more  the  creamery  and  cheese 
factory  are  relieving  women  of  butter- 
making.  Where  this  was  done  or  is  still 
done  with  the  old-time  bowl  and  ladle  it 
could  be  classed  with  the  heavy  farm 
work.  The  repeated  lifting  and  tipping 
of  the  bowl  to  drain  off  the  buttermilk 
and  the  steady  wrist  pressure  on  the 
ladle  were  about  as  tiring  as  anything  a 
woman  could  do.  Then  came  the  butter- 
worker.  This  can  be  adjusted  to  the  right 
height  for  the  woman  who  is  to  use  it;  the 
pressing  formerly  done  with  a  ladle 
amounts  to  nothing  with  the  leverage  of 
the  worker  and  the  brine  drains  off  with- 
out any  tipping.  Further  the  experts  say 
that  the  butter  worked  in  this  way  has  a 
better  grain  than  when  a  ladle  is  used. 

The  same  principle,  the  saving  of  mo- 
tions that  are  especially  hard  or  even 
dangerous  to  the  system  if  practised  too 
much,  is  carried  out  in  such  contrivances 
as  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  the  self-wring- 
ing mop.  Physicians  generally  agree 
that  sweeping  is  one  of  the  hardest  kinds 
of  housework  on  account  of  the  twisting, 
straining  motion;  with  a  vacuum  sweeper 
the  same  work  is  done  more  thoroughly 
without  any  dust  and  by  a  simple,  straight 
ahead  pushing.  Women  who  have  kept 
house  for  years  generally  know  that  they 
felt  their  first  rheumatic  pains  after 
scrubbing  a  floor  on  their  knees.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  a  floor  should  be 
cleaned  this  way.  With  a  mop  the  labor  is 
cut  at  least  in  half,  and  with  a  wringer 
attachment  on  the  bucket  so  that  there 
is  no  stooping  or  putting  the  hands  in 
hot  water,  the  work  may  be  easily  reduced 
another  quarter. 

Then  in  addition  to  the  unnecessary 
travelling  women  have  had  to  do  in  poorly 
arranged  kitchens,  it  is  appalling  the 
amount  of  carrying  they  do.  A  woman 
carries  food  up  from  the  cellar  for  a  meal, 
and  she  carries  the  remnants  down  again 
when  the  meal  is  over;  she  knows  it  is 
tiring  but  she  doesn't  stop  to  consider  that 
every  time  she  takes  a  step  up  she  actually 
lifts  her  own  weight.  She  carries  heavy 
trays  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room, 
and  the  empty  dishes  back  again,  never 
thinking  how  her  husband's  barn  with  its 
feed  chutes  and  litter  carriers  might  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  her  house.  A  dumb- 
waiter will  do  away  with  almost  all  the 
climbing  of  cellar  stairs.  A  dinner  wag- 
gon makes  it  possible  to  set  a  meal  on 
the  table  with  one  trip  from  kitchen  to 
dining-room  where  five  or  six  would  be 
required  without  it,  and  it  is  right  there 
to  bring  the  dishes  back  to  the  kitchen  at 
one  trip  when  the  meal  is  over.  Even  a 
clothes  chute  to  carry  soiled  clothes  from 
upstairs  to  a  box  in  the  laundry  or  an 
ash  chute  from  the  kitchen  range  to  a  bin 
in  the  cellar  might  not  be  less  practical 
than  a  chute  from  the  hay  loft  to  the 
stable. 

Neither  have  the  most  up-to-date 
science  and  mechanical  devices  been  made 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  health 
to  the  house-worker  on  the  farm.  When 
the  heat  of  the  summer  is  most  intense 
she  has  more  cooking  to  do  for  working 
men;  often  she  uses  a  wood-stove  which 
makes  the  kitchen  a  veritable  sweat  shop, 
while  an  oil  stove  and  a  fireless  cooker, 
neither  of  them  expensive,  would  make  it 
possible  to  keep  the  house  comfortably 
cool.  Even  on  dairy  farms  where  an  ice 
supply  must  be  put  in  to  use  in  the  milk 
Continued  on  page  37 
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It's  Mileage 

that  counts 

When  you  travel  on  the  railroad,  you 
don't  expect  to  go  as  far  for  $20  as  for  $30. 
You  travel  at  so  much  per  mile,  and  get 
only  the  mileage  you  buy. 

You  should  not  expect  to  go  as  far  on  cheap  tires  as  you 
will  travel  on  Goodyears.  But  regardless  of  tire  price  you 
have  no  right  to  pay  higher  cost-per-mile. 

Car  owners  have  found  by  experience  that  Goodyear 
Tires  cost  uniformly  less  per  mile  than  other  Tires. 

That  built  the  enormous  world-wide  Goodyear  business. 

That  increased  the  sales  of  Goodyear  Tires  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  now  made  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  high 
quality  tires.  They  actually  cost  less  per  tire  than  many 
inferior  tires. 

When  you  buy  tires,  think  only  of  the  reputation  for  cost 
per  mile.  A  tire  that  looks  like  a  good  buy  may  cost  far  more 
per  mile  than  a  Goodyear  Tire. 

Ask  at  any  Goodyear  Service  Station,  how  other  motor- 
ists are  getting  the  most  mileage  for  their  money.  Ask  how 
you  can  save  money  in  buying  your  tires. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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WILDFIRE 

Continued  from  page  22 

ever  run  on  the  uplands,  with  the  odds 
against  Blue  Roan  only  if  he  carried 
double.  If  Joel  put  Lucy  up  on  the  Roan 
and  he  rode  Peg  there  would  be  another 
story.  Lucy  Bostil  was  a  slip  of  a  girl, 
born  on  a  horse,  as  strong  and  supple  as 
an  Indian,  and  she  could  ride  like  a  burr 
sticking  in  a  horse's  mane.  With  Blue 
Roan  carrying  her  light  weight  she  might 
run  away  from  any  one  up  on  the  King 
— which  for  Bostil  would  be  a  double 
tragedy,  equally  in  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  and  the  beating  of  his  best-be- 
loved racer.  But  with  Joel  on  Peg,  such 
a  race  would  end  in  heart-break  for  all 
concerned,  for  the  King  would  outrun 
Peg,  and  that  would  bring  riders  within 
gunshot. 

It  had  always  been  a  fascinating  sub- 
ject this  long-looked-for  race.  It  grew 
more  so  when  Joel's  infatuation  for  Lucy 
became  known.  There  were  fewer  riders 
who  believed  Lucy  might  elope  with  Joel 
than  there  were  who  believed  Joel  might 
steal  his  father's  horses.  But  all  the 
riders  who  loved  horses  and  all  the  women 
who  ioved  gossip  were  united  in  at  least 
one  thing,  and  that  was  that  something 
like  a  race  or  a  romance  would  soon  dis- 
rupt the  peaceful,  sleepy  tenor  of  Bostil's 
Ford. 

In  addition  to  Bostil's  growing  hatred 
for  the  Creeches,  he  had  a  great  fear  of 
Cordts,  the  horse-thief.  A  fear  ever  rest- 
less, ever  watchful.  Cordts  hid  back  in 
the  untrodden  ways.  He  had  secret 
friends  among  the  riders  of  the  ranges, 
faithful  followers  back  in  the  canon 
camps,  gold  for  the  digging,  cattle  by  the 
thousand,  and  fast  horses.  He  had  always 
gotten  what  he  wanted — except  one  thing. 
That  was  a  certain  horse.  And  the  horse 
was  Sage  King. 

Cordts  was  a  bad  man,  a  product  of  the 
early  gold-fields  of  California  and  Idaho, 
an  outcast  from  that  evil  wave  of 
wanderers  retreating  back  over  the  trails 
so  madly  traveled  westward.  He  became 
a  lord  over  the  free  ranges.  But  more 
than  all  else  he  was  a  rider.  He  knew 
a  horse.  He  was  as  much  horse  as  Bostil. 
Cordts  rode  into  this  wild  free-range 
country,  where  he  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  a  horse-thief  was  meaner  than  a 
poisoned  coyote.  Nevertheless,  be  became 
a  horse-thief.  The  passion  he  had  con- 
ceived for  the  Sage  King  was  the  passion 
of  a  man  for  an  unattainable  woman. 
Cordts  swore  that  he  would  never  rest, 
that  he  would  not  die,  till  he  owned  the 
King.  So  there  was  reason  for  Bostil's 
great  fear. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Bostil  went  toward  the  house  with  his 
daughter,  turning  at  the  door  to  call  a 
last  word  to  his  riders  about  the  care  of 
his  horses. 

The  house  was  a  low,  flat,  wide  struc- 
ture, with  a  corridor  running  through  the 
middle,  from  which  doors  led  into  the 
adobe-walled  rooms.  The  windows  were 
small  openings  high  up,  evidently  intended 
for  defense  as  well  as  light,  and  they  had 
rude  wooden  shutters.  The  floor  was  clay, 
covered  everywhere  by  Indian  blankets. 
A  pioneer's  home  it  was,  simple  and  crude, 
yet  comfortable  and  having  the  rare  qual- 
ity peculiar  to  desert  homes — it  was  cool 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

As  Bostil  entered  with  his  arm  round 
Lucy  a  big  hound  rose  from  the  hearth. 
This  room  was  immense,  running  the 
length  of  the  house,  and  it  contained  a 
huge    stone    fireplace,    where     a    kettle 


smoked  fragrantly,  and  rude  home-made 
chairs  with  blanket  coverings,  and  tables 
to  match,  and  walls  covered  with  bridles, 
guns,  pistols,  Indian  weapons  and  orna- 
ments, and  trophies  of  the  chase.  In  a 
far  corner  stood  a  work-bench  with  tools 
upon  it  and  horse  trappings  under  it.  In 
the  opposite  corner  a  door  led  into  the 
kitchen.  This  room  was  Bostil's  famous 
living-room,  in  which  many  things  had 
happened,  some  of  which  had  helned  make 
desert  history  and  were  never  mentioned 
by  Bostil. 

Bostil's  sister  came  in  from  the  kitchen. 
She  was  a  huge  person  with  a  severe  yet 
motherly  face.  She  had  her  hands  on  her 
hips,  and  she  cast  a  rather  disapproving 
glance  at  father  and  daughter. 

"So  you're  back  again?"  she  queried, 
severely. 

"Sure,  Auntie,"  replied  the  girl,  com- 
placently. 

"You  ran  off  to  get  out  of  seeing 
Wetherby,  didn't  you?" 

Lucy  stared  sweetly  at  her  aunt. 
"He  was  waiting  for  hours,"  went  on 
the  worthy  woman.  "I  never  saw  a  man 
in  such  a  stew No  wonder,  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  him  the  way  you 
do." 

"I  told  him  "No!"  flashed  Lucy. 
"But  -Wetherby's  not  the  kind  to  take 
no.  And  I'm  not  satisfied  to  let  you  mean 
it.  Lucy  Bostil,  you  don't  know  your 
mind  an  hour  straight  running.  You've 
fooled  enough  with  these  riders  of  your 
Dad's.    If  you're  not  careful  you'll  marry 

one  of  them One  of  these  wild 

riders!  As  bad  as  a  Ute  Indian!  .... 
Wetherby  is  young  and  he  idolizes  you. 
In  all  common  sense  why  don't  you  take 
him?" 

"I  don't  care  for  him,"  replied  Lucy. 
"You  like  him  as  well  as  anybody.  .  .  . 
John  Bostil,  what  do  you  say?  You  ap- 
proved of  Wetherby.  I  heard  you  tell  him 
Lucy  was  like  an  unbroken  colt  and  that 
you'd — " 

"Sure,  I  like  Jim,"  interrupted  Bostil; 
and  he  avoided  Lucy's  swift  look. 
"Well?"  demanded  his  sister. 
Evidently    Bostil    found    himself    in    a 
corner    between    two    fires.      He    looked 
sheepish,  then  disgusted. 

"Dad!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  reproachfully. 
"See  here,  Jane,"  said  Bostil,  with  an 
air  of  finality,  "the  girl  is  of  age  to-day 
an'  she  can  do  what  she  damn  pleases!" 

"That's  a  fine  thing  for  you  to  say," 
retorted  Aunt  Jane.  "Like  as  not  she'll 
be  fetching  that  hang-dog  Joel  Creech  up 
here  for  you  to  support." 

"Auntie!"  cried  Lucy,  her  eves  blazing. 

"Oh,  child,  you  torment  me — worry  me 

so,"  said  the  disappointed  woman.     "It's 

all    for    your    sake Look    at    you, 

Lucy  Bostil !  A  girl  of  eighteen  who 
comes  of  a  family!  And  you  riding 
around  and  going  around  as  vou  are 
now — in  a  man's  clothes!" 

"But,  you  dear  old  goose,  I  can't  ride  in 
a  woman's  skirt,"  expostulated  Lucy. 
"Mind  you,  Auntie,  I  can  ride!" 

"Lucy,  if  I  live  here  forever  I'd  never 
get  reconciled  to  a  Bostil  woman  in  leather 
pants.  We  Bostils  were  somebody  once, 
back  in  Missouri." 

Bostil  laughed.  "Yes,  an'  if  I  hadn't 
hit  the  trail  West  we'd  be  starvin'  yet. 
Jane,  you're  a  sentimental  old  fool.  Let 
the  girl  alone  an'  reconcile  yourself  to  this 
wilderness." 

Aunt  Jane's  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 
Lucy,  seeing  them,  ran  to  her  and  hugged 
and  kissed  her. 

"Auntie,  I  will  promise — from  to-day — ■ 
to  have  some  dignity.  I've  been  free  as  a 
boy  in  these  rider  clothes.     As  I  am  now 


the  men  never  seem  to  regard  me  as  a 
girl.  Somehow  that's  better.  I  can't  ex- 
plain, but  I  like  it.  My  dresses  are  what 
have  caused  all  the  trouble.  I  know  that. 
But  if  I'm  grown  up — if  it's  so  tremend- 
ous—then I'll  wear  a  dress  all  the  time, 
except  just  when  I  ride.  Will  that  do, 
Auntie?" 

"Mavbe  you  will  grow  up,  after  all," 
replied  Aunt  Jane,  evidently  surprised 
and  pleased. 

Then  Lucy  with  clinking  spurs  ran 
away  to  her  room. 

"Jane,  what's  this  nonsense  about  young 
Joel  Creech?"  asked  Bostil,  gruffly. 

"I  don't  know  any  more  than  is  gos- 
siped. That  I  told  you.  Have  you  ever 
asked  Lucy  about  him?" 

"I  sure  haven't,"  said  Bostil,  bluntly. 
"Well,  ask  her.     If  she  tells  you  at  all 
she'll  tell  the  truth.    Lucy'd  never  sleep  at 
night  if  she  lied." 

Aunt  Jane  returned  to  her  housewifely 
tasks,  leaving  Bostil  thoughtfully  strok- 
ing the  hound  and  watching  the  fire. 
Presently  Lucy  returned — a  different 
Lucy — one  that  did  not  rouse  his  rider's 
pride,  but  thrilled  his  father's  heart.  She 
had  been  a  slim,  lithe,  supple,  disheveled 
boy,  breathing  the  wild  spirit  of  the  open 
and  the  horse  she  rode.  She  was  now  a 
girl  in  the  graceful  roundness  of  her 
slender  form,  with  hair  the  gold  of  the 
sage  at  sunset,  and  eyes  the  blue  of  the 
deep  haze  of  distance,  and  lips  the  sweet 
red  of  the  upland  rose.  And  all  about  her 
seemed  different. 

"Lucy — you  look — like — like  she  used  to 
be,"  said  Bostil  unsteadily. 
"My  mother !"  murmured  Lucy. 
But  these  two,  so  keen,  so  strong,  so 
alive,     did     not     abide     long    with     sad 
memories. 

"Lucy,  I  want  to  ask  you  somethin'," 
said  Bostil,  presently.  "What  about  this 
young  Joel  Creech?" 

Lucy   started  as  if  suddenly  recalled, 
then  she  laughed  merrily.    "Dad,  you  old 
fox,  did  you  see  him  ride  out  after  me?" 
'No,  I  was  just  askin'  on — on  general 
principles." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 
"Lucy,  is  there  anythin'  between   you 
an'  Joel?"  he  asked,  gravely. 

"No,"  she  replied,  with  her  clear  eyes 
up  to  his. 

Bostil  thought  of  a  bluebell.  "I'm 
beggin*  your  pardon,"  he  said,  hastily. 

"Dad,  you  know  how  Joel  runs  after 
me.  I've  told  you.  I  let  him  till  lately. 
I  liked  him.  But  that  wasn't  why.  I  felt 
sorry  for  him — pitied  him." 

"You  did?  Seems  an  awful  waste," 
replied  Bostil. 

"Dad,  I  don't  believe  Joel  is — perfectly 
right  in  his  mind,"  Lucy  said,  solemnly. 

"Haw,  haw!  Fine  compliments  you're 
payin'  yourself." 

"Listen.  I'm  serious.  I  mean  I've 
grown  to  see — looking  back — that  a  slow, 
gradual  change  has  come  over  Joel  since 
he  was  kicked  in  the  head  by  a  mustang. 
I'm  sure  no  one  else  has  noticed  it." 

"Goin'  batty  over  you.  That's  no  un- 
usual sign  round  this  here  camp.  Look 
at—" 

"We're  talking  about  Joel  Creech. 
Lately  he  has  done  some  queer  things. 
To-day,  for  instance.  I  thought  I  gave 
him  the  slip.  But  he  must  have  been 
watching.  Anyway,  to  my  surprise  he 
showed  up  on  Peg.  He  doesn't  often  get 
Peg  across  the  river.  He  said  the  feed 
was  getting  scarce  over  there.  I  was 
dying  to  race  Buckles  against  Peg,  but  I 
remembered  you  wouldn't  like  that." 
"I  should  say  not,"  said  Bostil,  darkly. 
"Well,  Joel  caught  up  to  me — and  he 
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wasn't  nice  at  all.  He  was  worse  to-day. 
We  quarreled.  I  said  I'd  bet  he'd  never 
follow  me  again  and  he  said  he'd  bet  he 
would.  Then  he  got  sulky  and  hung  back. 
I  rode  away,  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  I 
climbed  to  a  favorite  place  of  mine.  On 
my  way  home  I  saw  Peg  grazing  on  the 
rim  of  the  creek,  near  that  big  spring-hole 
where  the  water  is  so  deep  and  clear.  And 
what  do  you  think?  There  was  Joe's 
head  above  the  water.  I  remembered  in 
our  quarrel  I  told  him  to  go  wash  his 
dirty  face.  He  was  doing  it.  I  had  to 
laugh.  When  he  saw  me — he — then,  then 
he — "  Lucy  faltered,  blushing  with  anger 
and  shame. 

"Well,  what  then?"  demanded  Bostil, 
quietly. 

"He  called,  'Hey,  Luce — take  off  your 
clothes  and  come  in  for  a  swim !'  " 

Bostil  swore. 

"I  tell  you  I  was  mad,"  continued  Lucy, 
"and  just  as  surprised.  That  was  one  of 
the  queer  things.  But  never  before  had  he 
dared  to— to — " 

"Insult  you.  Then  what'd  you  do?" 
interrupted  Bostil,  curiously. 

"I  yelled,  'I'll  fix  you,  Joel  Creech!'  .  . 
His  clothes  were  in  a  pile  on  the  bank.  At 
first  I  thought  I'd  throw  them  in  the 
water,  but  when  I  got  to  them  I  thought 
of  something  better.  I  took  up  all  but  his 
shoes,  for  I  remembered  the  ten  miles  of 
rock  and  cactus  between  him  and  home, 
and  I  climbed  up  on  Buckles.  Joel 
screamed  and  swore  something  fearful. 
Eut  I  didn't  look  back.  And  Peg,  you 
know — may  be  you  don't  know — but  Peg  is 
fond  of  me,  and  he  followed  me,  straddling 
his  bridle  all  the  way  in.  I  dropped  Joel's 
clothes  down  the  ridge  a  ways,  right  in  the 
trail,  so  he  can't  miss  them.  And  that's 
all.  .  .  .  Dad,  was  it — was  it  very  bad?" 

"Bad!  Why,  you  ought  to  have  thrown 
your  gun  on  him.  At  least  bounced  a  rock 
off  his  head!  But  say,  Lucy,  after  all, 
maybe  you've  done  enough.  I  guess  you 
never  thought  of  it." 

"What?" 

"The  sun  is  hot  to-day.  Hot!  An'  if 
Joel's  as  crazy  an'  mad  as  you  say  he'll 
not  have  sense  enough  to  stay  in  the  water 
or  shade  till  the  sun's  gone  down.  An'  if 
he  tackles  that  ten  mile  before  he'll  sun- 
burn himself  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 

"Sunburn?  Oh,  Dad!  I'm  sorry," 
burst  out  Lucy,  contritely.  "I  never 
thought  of  that.  I'll  ride  back  with  his 
clothes." 

"You  will  not,"  said  Bostil. 

"Let  me  send  some  one,  then,"  she  en- 
treated. 

"Girl,  haven't  you  the  nerve  to  play 
your  own  game?  Let  Creech  get  his 
lesson.  He  deserves  it.  .  .  .  An'  now, 
Lucy,  I've  two  more  questions  to  ask." 

"Only  two?"  she  queried,  archly. 
"Dad,  don't  scold  me  with  questions." 

"What  shall  I  say  to  Wetherby  for  good 
an'  all?" 

Lucy's  eyes  shaded  dreamily,  and  she 
seemed  to  look  beyond  the  room,  out  over 
the  ranges. 

"Tell  him  to  go  back  to  Durango  and 
forget  the  foolish  girl  who  can  care  only 
for  the  desert  and  a  horse." 

"All  right.  That  is  straieht  talk,  like 
an  Indian's.  An'  now  the  last  question — 
what  do  you  want  for  a  birthday  present? 

"Oh,  of  course,"  she  cried,  gleefully 
clapping  her  hands.  "I'd  forgotten  that. 
I'm  eighteen!" 

"You  get  that  old  chest  of  your 
mother's.     But  what  from  me?" 

"Dad,  will  you  give  me  anything  I  ask 
for?" 

To  be  continued 
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The  Victory  Loan  and  Farmers' 

A  Great  Many  Have  Invested  In  Their  Country's  Bonds 

By  F.  M.  Chapman 


THE  great  Victory  Loan  drive  is 
over  and  Canada,  as  every  farmer 
knows  by  this  time,  has  subscribed 
over  676  millions.  This,  for  a  small  people 
of  hardly  eight  millions,  puts  Canada  on 
the  map  of  the  world  financially. 

The  farmers,  according  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
McKinnon,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Provincial  Victory  Loan  executive,  did 
surprisingly  well  in  the  matter.  And  this 
is  all  the  more  praiseworthy  because  there 
was  not  the  organization  throughout  the 
rural  parts  as  there  was  in  the  urban 
and  village  centres.  The  very  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  of  course,  prevented 
the  same  advantages  being  given  to 
farmers  as  to  the  people  in  the  cities, 
where  employers  and  banks  made  it  as 
easy  as  possible,  nevertheless  the  wealth 
of  the  farms  has  been  contributed  in  a  re- 
markable way.  And  it  was  fine  business 
all  round.  It  is  good  for  the  country  itself 
to  finance  itself  from  within,  and  good 
business  for  the  people  to  lay  un  their 
money  in  this  way.  It  promotes  thrift.  It 
teaches  the  value  of  bonds.  It  helps  the 
young  man  to  be  respectable,  to  under- 
stand the  power  of  money,  and  to  figure 
more  carefully  in  financial  matters. 

Some  farmers  fear  that  the  readiness 
with  which  loans  are  made  this  way  may 
lead  to  recklessness  in  the  spending  de- 
partments. We  think  otherwise.  A 
people  whose  money  is  tied  un  thus,  will 
want  to  see  their  land  governed  in  the 
very  best  manner.  He  would  be  a  hardy 
politician  indeed  who  would  run  amuck 
with  over  a  million  subscribers'  funds. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  might  have  the  op- 
posite effect.  It  may  spell  thrift  all 
round. 

Mr.  McKinnon  informed  me  that  he 
thinks  the  farmers  are  to  V  congratu- 
lated on  their  work.  He  reasoned  it  out 
as  follows: 

Let  us  take  the  work  of  the  canvassers 
only  through  Ontario,  excluding  Toronto, 

and  we  find  that  the  Ontario  - —  —  is 

$62.85  per  capita.  That  is  a  better  aver- 
age than  they  got  in  the  "-•■•- "  States 
with  their  Liberty  Loan,  special  subscrip- 
tions and  all.  It  is  not  possible  to  get 
township  figures  for  loan  subscriptions, 
but  we  will  get  at  some  of  the  totals  for 
rural  counties  where  there  are  no  cities. 

The  Ottawa  Valley  division  was  a  littlo 
under  the  Ontario  average.  There  were 
special  circumstances  there  that  accounted 
for  that.  But  Prince  Edward  is  a  county 
with  no  cities.  Picton  is  its  largest  town. 
It  has  a  rural  population  of  69  per  cent. 
It  led  the  Eastern  division  with  a  per 
capita  of  $73.45.  Durham,  61  per  cent, 
rural,  was  second  with  $73.23  per  head. 

In  the  Central  Division  Peel  County,  69 
per  cent,  rural,  had  an  average  of  $98.97 
per  capita,  while  Halton  County,  over  half 
of  its  population  farmers,  had  $108.74. 
Dufferin  was  third  with  $75.52,  and  it  is 
74  per  cent,  rural. 

Oxford  leads  in  the  Western  Division, 
with  a  per  capita  of  $73.91  and  a  rural 
population  which  is  54  per  cent,  of  the 


total.    Wellington  North  was  second,  wit 
60  per  cent,  farmers,  for  a  per  capita  of 
$70.78.  _ 

Haldimand,  in  the  Hamilton  and 
Niagara  district,  led  the  way,  with  $82.74. 
beating  even  Hamilton's  canvassers'  per 
capita,  and  Haldimand  has  65  per  cent 
farmers  in  its  borders. 


PROBLEMS  IN  RECONSTRUCTION 

From    the    Breeders'    Gazette 

Farmers  are  little  troubled  by  the  grav 
discussions  of  demobilization  with  whicl 
papers  and  private  conversations  are  bur 
dened.  They  understand  that  their  pro! 
lem  is  to  produce  and  produce,  until  th 
voids  of  the  world  are  once  more  filled 
These  voids  are  real.  It  is  fortunate  that 
an  accumulation  of  wheat  in  Australi 
and  India  awaits  the  coming  of  ships,  bu 
to  what  extent  these  stocks  may  have  bee; 
insect-damaged  does  not  appear.  Whe: 
production  will  catch  up  with  consump- 
tion lies  wholly  in  the  lap  of  the  future 
to  determine.  Mr.  Armour  declares  that 
it  will  require  at  least  three  years  to  reach  [ 
the  proper  food  balance,  and  other  close 
students  of  the  situation  foresee  some 
years  of  greatly  increased  demand  for  our 
grains  and  animal  products.  Seasons 
play  their  indeterminate  part  in  world  ; 
farm  production,  and  it  is  easily  imagin- 
able that  an  unfavorable  season  the  com- 
ing year  in  foreign  countries  would 
largely  add  to  the  burden  our  field's  would 
be  called  on  to  carry.  Wheat  is  an  essen- 
tial item  of  production  in  increased 
quantities,  as  bread  forms  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  diet  of  the  European.  Our 
cornfields  must  be  prepared  and  planted 
to  the  limit  of  our  skill,  as  only  bumper 
crops  of  maize  can  put  our  meat  and  milk 
animals  in  the  way  to  produce  with  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  result  in  a  level  of 
prices  which  will  promote  their  use  by  the 
generality  of  consumers. 

The  farmer's  present  problem  is  labor. 
He  does  not  spend  his  time  in  seeking  to 
devise  means  to  return  demobilized  sol- 
diers to  the  walks  of  his  industry.  The 
farmer-soldiers  will  not  need  to  seek  jobs. 
Jobs  are  seeking  the  soldiers.  And  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  all  the 
avenues  of  human  activities  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  those  who  now  worry 
about  the  problem  seem  to  understand.  A 
canvass  of  leading  employers  of  Chicago 
reveals  the  fact  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception they  are  awaiting  impatiently  the 
return  of  their  men  taken  from  them  by 
the  draft.  Many  of  their  places  are  yet 
unfilled,  and  others  are  inefficiently  sup- 
plied. The  general  view,  however,  is  that 
all  emergency  workers,  men  and  women, 
who  came  to  the  rescue  and  have  made 
good,  will  be  retained  in  employment  as 
long  as  they  desire,  but  that  the  men 
drafted  into  the  army  will  find  awaiting 
them  their  former  places,  or  positions  of 
equal  desirability. 

The  problem  of  demobilization  seems 
largely  limited  to  the  gradual  discharge 
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of  soldiers,  so  that  their  absorption  into 
industrial  life  may  be  performed  in 
orderly  fashion.  Even  at  that  the  chief 
congestion  that  would  seem  likely  to  re- 
sult from  a  wholesale  mustering  out  of 
our  armed  forces  would  be  confined  to 
transportation  service.  Before  we  entered 
the  war  the  labor  shortage  was  acute.  It 
is  none  the  less  now.  Indeed,  it  is  far 
greater,  as  construction  activities,  held 
practically  in  leash  for  a  year  and  a  half 
except  as  related  to  war,  will  be  instantly 
revived  when  materials  and  men  are  avail- 
able, and  will  be  projected  with  the  force 
of  pent-up  enthusiasm  and  propelled  by  a 
financial  strength  such  as  no  nation  in 
the  world  ever  acquired.  This  is  purely 
on  the  domestic  side.  Demands  from 
abroad  will  add  largely  to  our  activities. 
Dislocations  will  be  discovered  here  and 
there.  Unquestionably  the  wage  scale  will 
leap  to  the  front  as  a  bone  of  contention, 
but  until  the  farms  of  America  can  flower 
and  fruit  to  their  richest  degree,  the  cost 
of  living  wr/ch  determines  the  wage  scale 
must  remain  above  the  normal  level. 


POTATOES  WITH  WOOD  ASHES 

By  Geo.  B.  Hood 

THE  government  has  recently  issued  a 
timely  warning  that  the  burners  of 
wood  save  their  wood  ashes.  To  those 
who  have  not  directly  experimented  with 
wood  ashes  an  experiment  that  I  found 
myself  the  perpetrator  of  during  the  past 
season  may  be  of  interest. 

Last  winter,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
coal,  we  were  forced  to  burn  wood.  This 
was  not  of  excellent  quality,  being  poor, 
soft  wood,  and  thus  the  ashes  would  not 
be  of  such  high  quality  as  those  of  hard- 
wood. Knowing  the  value  of  ashes  as  a 
fertilizer,  I  saved  these. 

This  spring  I  planted  some  potatoes  in 
sod  that  had  been  ploughed  and  harrowed. 
In  part  of  the  plot,  I  sprinkled  in  a  little 
ashes  with  each  set,  as  long  as  the  ashes 
lasted. 

The  potatoes,  Irish  Cobblers,  were  killed 
early  by  the  various  stem  diseases  so 
prevalent  during  the  past,  dry  summer. 
Thus,  when  I  came  to  dig  the  potatoes,  I 
found  them  a  very  poor  sample,  being 
about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length. 
Suddenly,  on  starting  into  a  row,  I  was 
astonished  to  dig  up  potatoes  four  and 
five  inches  in  length.  Having  forgotten 
about  the  ashes,  I  was,  for  a  short  time, 
unable  to  explain  the  cause.  Happening 
to  look  down,  I  saw  the  remains  of  the 
ashes.  The  big  potatoes  continued  wher- 
ever I  had  put  the  ashes. 

What  I  would  very  much  have  wished 
to  see  is  how  much  difference  those  wood 
ashes  would  have  made  under  favorable 
conditions,  having  doubled  the  crop  in  a 
poor  season. 


There  is  much  complaint  at  the  failure 
of  the  Food  Board  to  fix  the  price  of  bran 
shorts  in  the  West  and  see  to  its  enforce- 
ment. The  price  east  of  the  lakes  was 
fixed  some  time  ago.  Many  points  show 
that  mills  and  dealers  are  charging  four 
to  five  dollars  over  last  year's  price  for 
mill  feed. 


FARMERS  MUST  WATCH  THEIR 

INVESTMENTS 

By  John  Kyle 

AT  no  time  in  our  national  history  will 
-'*•  there  be  greater  need  for  the  average 
farmer  to  watch  his  bank  account  than  for 
the  next  year  or  two.  It  won't  be  the 
rogue's  fault  if  there  are  not  scores  of 


Wm.  W.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

bankers-financial  agents 

GOVERNMENT-MUNICIPAL-CORPORATION  BONDS 

It  is  always  wise  to  obtain  the  latest  possible  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  securities  you  already  own,  and  to 
obtain  expert  criticism  thereon,  and  to  compare  any 
investment  you  may  be  contemplating  with  other  pos- 
sible investments — from  the  standpoint  of  safety  of 
principal---  interest  return  ---  marketability  ---  and 
other  important  features. 

We  maintain  a  statistical  department  and  will  be  glad, 
upon  request  {without  charge),  to  submit  any  in- 
formation that  we  may  have  in  connection  with  any 
security  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Bank  of  Hamilton  Building 

65  Yonge  Street,         -  Toronto 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  TRINITY  BLDG.  1 1 1  BROADWAY 


What  More  Seasonable 

at  Xmas-time — the  time  of  family  reunion,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  old  home-ties — than  to  think 
over  that  question  so  closely  connected  with  all 
thoughts  of  home — Life  Insurance? 

What  better  Xmas  gift  to  wife  and  children  than  a  Life  Policy 
— a  gift  that  will  be  remembered,  and  bring  its  Xmas  message 
long  after  the  giver  has  gone? 

The  Great-West  Life  Policies  provide  insurance  on  most 
attractive  terms  and  full  information  will  gladly  be  furnished 
on  request. 

THE  GREAT-WEST    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY 
Dept.  "W"  Head  Office,  Winnipeg 


ESTABLISHED  1889 


Head  Off  ice, Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection  and  Sawing* 
Policy.  $5000— Age  25— $118.50  Annually.  Cash  guaranteed 
exceeds  premiums  paid. 


PROMPTLY  SECUREDI 

In  all  countries.   Ask  for  our  INVEN- 
TOR'S ADVISER,which  wiU  be  sent  toee. 

MARION  &  MARION. 

388    University    St.,    MontTeal 
918    E.    Street       -        -        Washington.    D.C 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identiff  '  .a. 


ATENTS 


P 

^F^^      Write  for  how  to  obtain  a  patent 

list    of    Patent    Buyers    and    Inventions    wanted. 

J^,     $1,000,000    in    prizes    offered    for    inventions.     Send 

•**■    sketch   for   free   opinion   as   to  patentability.    Our 

FOUK    BOOKS    sent    free.      Patents    advertised    FREE. 

We  assist  inventors  to  sell  their   inventions.        FREE 

VICTOR    J.    EVANS    &    COMPANY 
699    Ninth    Street  -         -         Washington,    D.C. 
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THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER. 

C.V.O.,  LLD.,  D.C.L.  President 


SIR  JOHN  AIRD.  General  Manager 
H.  V.  F.  JONES.  Ass'u  Cen'l.  Manager 


Cawtal  Paid  Up.  $15,000,000  J  Reserve  Fund,  .  $13,500,000 


EACH  DOLLAR  SPENT 

ON  NON-ESSENTIALS  WEAKENS  THE 

EMPIRE'S  GREAT  CAUSE. 

Place  your  surplus  earnings  in  our  Savings  De- 
partment where  they  will  earn  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3%  per  annum.       13 


The  Vessot 
"  Champion 


Cleans  and  Grinds 
All  Kinds  of  Grain 


/T~VHE  Vessot  "Champion"  cleans  grain  as 

■■■  well  as  grinds  it.  The  spout  that  carries 
the  grain  to  the  grinder  is  made  with  two  sieves,  a 
coarse  one  above  and  a  fine  one  below.  The  coarse 
sieve  catches  nails,  sticks,  and  stones,  but  lets  the  grain  fall 
through.  The  fine  sieve  holds  the  grain,  but  takes  out  all 
sand  and  di~t.  The  grain  passes  to  the  grinding  plates  as 
clean  as  grain  can  be. 

No  matter  what  grain  is  being  ground,  flax,  barley,  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  peas,  buckwheat,  screenings,  or  any  kind  of. 
feed  stuff,  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  ground,  fine  or  coarse 
as  desired. 

Vessot  grinding  plates  do  such  good  work  that  we  have 
found  it  best  to  protect  our  customers  by  placing  our  S.  V. 
trademark  on  all  our  plates.     Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 

A  "Champion"  grinder  does  its  best  work  when  run  by  steady 
power  such  as  is  furnished  by  a  Mogul  Kerosene  Engine.  A 
card  or  letter  to  the  nearest  branch  house  listed  below  will 
bring  you  full  information  about  both  these  good  machines. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST  —  Brandon,  Man.;  Calgary,  Alta.;  Edmonton,  Alta.;  Estevan,  Sask.;  Lethbridge, 

Alta.;  N.  Battleford,  Sask.;  Regina,  Sask.;  Saskatoon,  Sask.; 

Winnipeg,  Man.;  Yorkton  Sask. 

EAST — Hamilton,  Ont.;  London,  Ont.;  Montreal,  Que.;  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Quebec,  Que.; 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


schemes  set  afoot  to  drain  away  the  sav- 
ings of  the  unwary.  Sympathies  will  be 
wrought  upon  or  rosy  pictures  will  be 
painted  of  the  fine  returns  to  be  had  by 
investing  funds  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  these  offerings  will  be  all  right, 
but  every  one  of  them  will  bear  careful  in- 
vestigation. When  a  chance  for  invest- 
ment is  offered,  the  farmer  will  never 
regret  it  if  he  sleeps  on  every  such  scheme 
before  he  even  considers  it.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  financial  plums  are  rare- 
ly hawked  about  the  farmer's  market  or 
peddled  about  country  sideroads  or  con- 
cessions. 

In  fact  the  farmer  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness will  do  well  to  invest  his  surplus 
funds  in  farm  improvements,  in  livestock 
or  in  a  mortgage  on  property  whose  value 
he  himself  knows  or  in  life  insurance  for 
himself  or  for  his  family.  The  average 
farm  presents  enough  problems  to  occupy 
a  farmer's  thinking  power  even  when  it 
is  operating  overtime.  Loans  of  a  specu- 
lative character  have  a  way  of  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  one  who  makes  them, 
which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
they  savour  of  the  policy  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
The  farmer  who  lays  in  a  good  supply  of 
any  of  the  Canadian  government  War 
Bonds  will  have  an  investment  that  will 
bring  him  in  a  steady  income  for  many 
a  day. 


Canada's  War  Exports 


In  the  twelve  months  ending  September 
1918,  Canada  exported  $163,488,362  worth 
of  animal  products,  and  $440,742,430 
worth  of  agricultural  products,  a  total  of 
$604,230,792.  In  addition  to  her  farm 
products  she  exported  over  $33,000,000 
worth  of  foodstuffs.  This  effort  has 
the  war  Canada  exported  $1,874,701,900 
worth  of  food  stuffs.  This  effort  has 
helped  to  maintain  the  Allies  and  it  has 
helped  Canada  maintain  her  war  efforts. 
The  call  to  Canada  is  still  for  production 
and  by  increased  production  Canada  can 
easily  pay  her  billion  dollar  war  debt  and 
maintain  Canadian  prosperity. 


Raw    Materials   Should   be   Free 

From    the    Graingrowers'    Guide. 

The  production  of  manufactured  goods 
for  export  is  facilitated  by  the  refunding 
to  the  manufacturers  of  99  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  paid  by  them  on  everything  they 
have  brought  into  Canada  and  used  in 
manufacturing  goods  for  export.  But 
the  farmers  of  Canada  do  not  get  any 
refund  whatever  of  the  increase  in  their 
costs  of  production  of  commodities  for 
export,  caused  by  the  tariff  of  which 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  nec- 
essities of  agricultural  industry  are  the 
beneficiaries. 


European  Cost  of   Living 

Following  is  a  table  showing  how  t 
war  has  increased  food  costs  in  Europe: 

Italy,  February,  1918 — 153  per  cent. 

Norway,  March,  1918 — 137  per  cent. 

Sweden,  March,  1918 — 134  per  cent. 

Germany,    November,     1917 — 125    per 
cent. 

Great  Britain,  June,  1918—108  per  cent. 

France,  December,  1917 — 100  per  cent. 

Switzerland,    December,    1917—96   per 
cent. 

France  (Paris),  January,  1918—91  per 
cent. 

Holland,  March,  1918—82  per  cent. 

Denmark,  February,  1918—73  per  cent. 
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A  Christmas  Gift  without  a  peer  at 
anything  like  the  price 


To  Wish  You 


a  Jfflerrp  Cftrtetma* 

and  a  Bright  and  Prosperous  New  Year 
on  behalf  of 


at  whose  direction  you  have  been  entered  upon 
our  subscription  list  to  receive 

Jfarmers'  iflaga^ine 


for  one  year. 


(ON  BACK) 


You  know,  best  of  all,  just  how  thoroughly  you  enjoy  reading  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  yourself.  Provide  your  friends  with  the  same  pleasure,  all 
through  the  coming  year.  Imagine,  on  Christmas  morning,  the  sparkle 
pleasure  in  their  eyes  as  they  read  the  cheery  greetings  on  your  Christmas 
Card 

And  FARMERS'  MAGA- 
ZINE arrival  twice  a  month, 
eagerly  anticipated,  will  be 
a  fresh  reminder,  24  times  a 
year,  of  your  kindness  and 
generosity. 

Hundreds  of  Canadian  farm- 
ers have  learned  that  no 
other,  gift,  at  twice  the  cost, 
can  equal  this.  Each  pass- 
ing week  will  bring  us  an 
increasing  rush  of  orders. 
So  send  yours  in  early — 
NOW! 


Cut   out  this   coupon    and    mail    it   TO-DAY 

The    MacLean    Publishing    Company, 
143-153   University   Avenue, 
Toronto,    Ontario. 

I  have  pinned   $1.50  to  this  coupon.     Please  send  FARMERS'   MAGAZINE   for 
one  year  to 


Name 


Address 


and  send   a   Christmas   Card,   bearing  my   name  and   hearty  greetings,   to  reach 
the    recipient    bright    and    fresh    on    Christmas    morning. 


Name     of     Remitter 


Remitter's    Address     

(Additional   order   forms   will   be   mailed   you   on    request) 
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Non-Poisonous 
Insecticides 

Safety  _J     Efficiency  J       Economy 

"KATAKILLA" 

The  UNIVERSAL  INSEC- 
TICIDE for  use  on  FRUIT, 
F  L  O  W  E  R  S  and  VEGE- 
TABLES. 

A  Non-Poisonous  Powder, 
readily  soluble  in  cold 
water;  cheap,  efficient  and 
effective. 


"KUR-MANGE 


yy 


The  approved  Insecticide  for  use 
on  Horses,  Cattle,  Dogs,  etc. 

A    certain    cure    for    Parasitic 
Mange,  Lice  and  other  parasites. 

As  supplied  to  the  British  Army. 

Agents  Wanted 

Sole  manufacturers  and 
Patentees 

McDougall  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Pont  Street 
Manchester         -  England 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
t  Drums.Discharge  f  rom  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
"LHtle  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears'/  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  thenatural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
345  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  KX, 


The  Business  of  Dairying 
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Care  of  the  Milking  Machine 


By  W.  H.  Underwood 


EVERY  kind  of  farm  machinery  to  give 
the  best  results  must  be  handled  with 
care  and  a  good  deal  of  thought  by  the 
owner.  This  is  especially  true  of  such 
machinery  as  the  mechanical  milking  out- 
fit. The  reason  why  some  installations 
have  been  abandoned  was  because  the 
owner  did  not  give  the  outfit  the  detailed 
care  it  was  supposed  to  have.  For  in- 
stance the  instructions  will  say,  "Once  a 
month  wash  out  the  pressure  and  vacuum 
line  with  a  hot  solution  of  soda  water  and 
rinse  with  clear  hot  water."  There  is 
some  work  in  connection  with  these  in- 
structions. It  means  that  the  dairyman 
must  make  from  twenty  to  forty  gallons  of 
solution,  work  up  the  vacuum  pump,  ad- 
just the  blow-off  for  higher  pressure  and 
vacuum  and  suck  this  mixture  through  a 
special  valve  in  the  line  and  repeat  the 
performance  possibly  two  or  three  times. 
Then  the  pipes  must  be  thoroughly  drain- 
ed at  the  tanks  and  the  stall  fixtures. 

Also  the  pulsators  should  be  taken 
apart  once  monthly  and  the  air  chambers 
and  passages  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
gasoline  and  polished  dry.  To  take  a 
pulsator  apart  may  seem  to  the  ordinary 
dairyman  something  like  fixing  a  watch 
but  it  can  be  done  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  and  is  very  easy  and  simple  to  do. 

Rubber  goods  which  are  liable  to  great 
damage  round  cows  must  be  absolutely 
air  tight  and  free  from  leaks.  To  expect 
the  rubber  goods  on  the  milking  machine 
to  last  for  an  indefinite  time  without  be- 
coming porous  and  leaky  at  the  joints 
especially  is  just  like  expecting  the  inner 
tube  in  an  automobile  tire  to  last  forever, 
yet  some  dairymen  never  seem  to  think  of 
replacing  them.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant things  to  do  with  the  milking  machine 
is  to  change  the  rubber  inflations  in  the 
teat  cup  every  six  months.  This,  so  to 
speak,  is  the  heart  of  the  machine  and  re- 
quires the  closest  attention. 

On  account  of  its  particular  function 
of  doing  the  work  of  the  hand  in  milking, 
together  with  the  action  of  milk  on  rub- 
ber, the  inflations  are  very  liable  to  get 
out  of  shape,  becoming  warped  and  greatly 
distorted  so  that  they  cannot  do  the  work 
for  which  they  are  intended.  If  they  are 
out  of  shape  and  warped  they  cannot  grab 
the  teat  or  else  in  grabbing  it  they  twist 
it  round  so  that  it  shuts  off  the  milk  flow. 
The  result  is  that  the  udder  of  the  cow 
becomes  inflamed,  garget  possibly  sets  in 
and  eventually  the  cow  will  lose  a  quarter. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  one  farm  not 
long  ago  where  they  were  using  the  same 
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make  of  milking  machine  that  we  use  on 
our  farm.  On  inquiry  I  was  told  that  the 
results  of  the  installation  were  not  satis- 
factory and  there  was  a  great  loss  by 
reason  of  using  the  machine.  This  outfit 
had  been  installed  about  a  year  and  on 
looking  into  the  matter  I  found  that  the 
rubber  tubing  had  never  been  changed  and 
while  the  pressure  and  vacuum  were  ex- 
actly right  at  the  gauges  it  was  far  under 
the  requirements  at  the  tubing,  the  air  line 
had  never  been  washed  out  and  the  extra 
sets  of  rubber  goods  that  were  sent  along 
with  the  installation  were  never  used  but 
were  still  in  storage  at  the  dairy. 

I  went  to  the  trouble  to  help  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  rubbers,  wash 
out  the  line  and  fix  up  the  pulsators  with 
new  leathers  and  screens  and  the  owner 
was  very  much  surprised  to  see  how  the 
milking  machine  took  hold  of  the  work 
again. 

There  was  another  outfit  that  came  to 
my  attention  which  was  about  to  be  dis- 
continued. There  the  power  was  to  blame. 
A  gasoline  engine  of  the  old  hit  and  miss 
governing  type  was  used.  This  engine 
was  located  in  a  building  away  from  the 
dairy  barn  and  the  exhaust  could  not  be 
heard  by  the  operator.  It  was  very 
irregular  in  its  running  and  would  almost 
stop  then  start  up  again.  This  would 
cause  a  variation  of  pressure  which  would 
allow  the  teat  cups  to  drop  off  and  draw 
considerable  dirt  and  dust  through  cups 
and  tubes  into  the  air  line.  The  owner 
of  course  blamed  the  milking  machine. 
When  a  new  engine  was  put  in  and  the 
outfit  thoroughly  cleaned  up  it  did  ex- 
cellent work. 

There  was  another  instance  where  a 
dairyman  thought  he  could  overcome  hand 
stripping  after  the  machine  by  allowing 
the  teat  cups  to  do  the  work.  In  leaving 
them  on  the  cows  longer  than  was  recom- 
mended udder  trouble  developed  and  the 
milking  by  machine  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. With  most  all  makes  of  machines 
a  certain  time  is  set  for  the  machine  to 
milk  the  cows  and  unless  this  is  closely 
observed  trouble  with  udders  will  likely 
occur.  The  time  set  for  the  machine 
varies  with  different  makes  but  the  cups 
should  not  remain  on  the  teats  longer  than 
ten  minutes. 

The  results  of  the  milking  machine  de- 
pend entirely  on  how  it  is  cared  for 
and  operated.  If  given  the  attention  re- 
quired by  the  makers  the  mechanical  milk- 
er will  do  excellent  work,  saving  help  and 
materially  increasing  the  flow  of  milk. 
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HELPFUL  DAIRY  HINTS 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 

1  SUCCEEDED  in  curing  a  self-milking 
cow  after  all  other  means  had  proved 
of  no  avail  by  using  a  wire  calf-weaner 
which  cost  but  25  cents.  This  weaner 
proved  to  be  humane  and  also  effective  in 
preventing  self-milking  and  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  cow's  feeding. 

If  a  cow  becames  choked  don't  try  to 
unchoke  her  by  running  a  broom  handle 
down  her  throat.  This  may  be  done  suc- 
cessfully sometimes  but  there  is  danger 
of  so  injuring  the  throat  that  the  animal 
will  die.  I  have  known  of  such  cases.  A 
half-inch  rubber  hose  five  or  six  feet  long 
is  much  safer  than  the  broom  handle  and 
will  do  the  work  better. 

On  many  farms  where  milking  is  done 
by  hand  a  mistake  is  made  in  not  milking 
the  cows  dry  or  clean.  Many  cows  go  dry 
much  sooner  than  they  would  if  the  milk 
was  all  drawn  at  each  milking.  If  the 
young  folks  on  the  farm  help  do  the  milk- 
ing explain  to  them  that  unless  all  the 
milk  is  taken  nature  will  not  furnish  it 
and  that  the  first  milk  drawn  contains 
only  a  little  butterfat  while  the  last  or 
strippings  is  nearly  cream. 

The  speed  at  which  the  cream  separator 
is  operated  is  a  matter  of  very  much  im- 
portance. If  the  bowl  does  not  travel  at 
the  proper  rate  of  speed  inefficient  skim- 
ming will  be  the  result,  too  much  butterfat 
being  left  in  the  skimmilk.  A  decrease  in 
the  speed  of  the  machine  will  also  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  fat  test  of  the  cream,  while 
running  the  machine  too  fast  will  cause 
an  increase.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
operate  the  separator  at  the  speed 
designated  by  the  manufacturer.  To  be 
sure  that  the  machine  is  being  run  at  the 
correct  speed  the  revolutions  of  the  crank 
should  be  timed  by  a  reliable  indicator  or 
a  watch. 

When  milking  is  done  while  a  cow  is 
digesting  her  feed  the  butter  made  from 
her  milk  is  very  likely  to  be  tainted  with 
undesirable  flavors,  especially  when  the 
cow  is  fed  strong-odored  fermenting  sil- 
age or  other  feeds  that  impart  their 
characteristic  odors  to  milk.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  milking  just  before  feeding, 
then  the  butter  made  from  the  milk  will  be 
free  from  bad  odors.  Another  way  is  to 
allow  from  eight  to  ten  hours  to  elapse 
after  feeding  objectionable  feeds  before 
milking,  at  which  time  the  excretory 
glands  will  have  eliminated  the  bad  odors 
from  the  cow's  system. 

Sometimes  one  acts  too  hastily  and  con- 
demns a  heifer  before  she  has  had  a 
chance  to  prove  what  she  can  do  in  the 
production  of  milk  and  butterfat.  If  I  had 
a  well  built  heifer  that  showed  evidence 
of  being  a  good  dairy  cow  and  she  failed 
to  do  good  work  the  first  year  of  milk 
giving  I  should  try  her  the  second  time. 
Full  development  does  not  come  with  the 
first  year.  This  holds  true  no  matter  at 
what  age  the  heifer  is  first  bred.  The  best 
cow  in  my  herd  has  her  second  calf  and  it 
would  take  big  money  to  buy  her  to-day. 
As  a  heifer  her  first  year's  work  was  not 
satisfactory  and  many  men  would  no 
doubt  have  discarded  her.  But  she  came 
from  a  good  cow  and  had  the  physical 
qualities  of  a  good  dairy  animal  so  I  kept 
her  for  another  trial.  She  is  now  proving 
the  wisdom  of  that  decision.  So  I  say 
that  I  believe  many  heifers  are  condemned 
too  hastily. 

A  cream  can  is  now  worth  much  more 
th£.n  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  can  will  become  rusty  and 
rough  in  spots.  The  tin  covering  will 
come  off.  When  this  happens  the  can 
rusts.     A  cream  can  having  such  defects 


60  Per  Cent  Is  A 
Worthwhile  Saving! 


Study  These  Cold  Facts! 


D.  C.  Flatt 

&  Son 

R.  R.  2  Hamilton 


G.  A.  Hogg 

Thamesford,  Ont. 


A.  D.  Foster 
&  Sons 

Bloomneld,  Ont. 


3  years  ago  bought  first 
Hinman  unit  —  To-day 
has  4. 


For  4  years  now  uses 
his  3  Hinman  machines 
and  never  misses  a  day. 
'li  is  ' '  10-year-old  son 
runs  it  to  perfection,  he 
says." 


After  2  years'  daily  ex- 
perience voluntarily  dou- 
bles his  Hinman  equip- 
ment— increased  from  2 
to  4   units. 


W.  W.  Ballantyne    After  3  months'   experi- 

o    c  ence   voluntarily   doubles 


R.  R.  3  Stratford 


his  Hinman   Equipment. 


R.  W.  Walker  In  *  years  never  missed 

&o  a    Hinman    day    on    his 

^on  famous    Holstein    herd. 
Port  Perry,  Ont. 


H.  L.  Newman 

Merrickville,  Ont. 


After  12  months'  close 
observation  of  the  daily 
operations  of  six  makes 
of  milkers  at  Dom.  Exp. 
Farm,  Ottawa  gets  to 
know  thoroughly  all  ma- 
chines. HE  orders  a 
3-irait  Hinman  machine 
for  his  100-acre  fan? 
near  Ottawa. 


Over  38,000  in  Everyday  Use !     Tell  us 

how  many  cows  you  have  milking  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  cost  estimate  for  your  needs — FREE! 

In  labor-saving  will  repay  to  you  its  cost  in 
from  6  to  10  months  on  a  20-cow  basis.  20  cows 
would  take  3  men  2  hours  a  day. 

Enquire  NOW  Before  the  Next  Price  Advance 


H.F.BAILEY   ii 

&  SON 


HINMAN  MILKERS"  ££  Z. 


Arrange  to  Attend  the  Ninth  Annual 

TORONTO  FAT 
STOCK    SHOW 

Union  Stock  Yards  TORONTO 

Judging  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Dec.  5th. 

Auction  Sale  of  Prize  Winners 
10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  6th. 

Everybody  Welcome.  Admission  Free. 
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HE  A  T 


Solves  the  Coal  Problem  for  you! 

You  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  dis- 
comfort or  hardship  for  lack  of  fuel. 

There  is  plenty  of  a  very  good  fuel  in  the  country 
if  it  can  be  utilized.  There  is  a  shortage  of  coal. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  coal  oil  (kerosene). 

The  l/£RO'f7A5  Burner  for  stoves  and  furnaces  sup- 
plies the  means  of  utilizing  coal  oil  for  heating  and 
cooking.  By  a  simple  apparatus  common  coal  oil,  ob- 
tainable everywhere,  is  converted  into  a  gas  and  burned 
without  wicks,  smoke  or  the  unpleasant  odour  of  the 
ordinary  "oil  stove."  96rc  of  air  is  burned  with  4fr  of 
oil,  giving  a  smokeless  blue  flame  of  intense  heat. 

It  is  absolutely  safe.  It  cannot  explode. 

No  alteration  of  your  premises  is  required.  You  can 
install  it  yourself  in  any  ordinary  cooking  stove  or  fur- 
nace. A  pair  of  pliers  is  the  only  tool  necessary. 

It  is  the  best  method  of  using  coal  oil  for  fuel  known. 

It  is  inexpensive,  durable,  economical,  a  comfort,  a 
necessity.  It  comes  to  you  at  the  opportune  moment 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

For  further  information  about  the  f(££;P~(M£  Burner 

write 

Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Metal  Products,  Limited 

Walkerville,  Ontario 


Buy  An  Extra  Copy  To  Send  To  Your  Soldier 

You  find  FARMERS'  an  interesting  companion  many  evenings  of  each 
month 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  man  "over  there" — your  husband,  your 
son,  your  brother,  or  friend — would  find  it  just  as  interesting? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  soldier  has  times  when  he  needs  some- 
thing to  do,  something  to  take  his  mind  off  the  grim  realities  that  he 
faces,  times  when  he  longs  for  something  to  read,  about  his  home  life? 
He  will  like  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE.  Many  Canadian  soldiers  have 
written  from  France  to  say  they  appreciate  this  All-Canadian  Farm 
Magazine. 

Send  him  an  extra  copy  of  this  issue 

Buy  an  extra  copy  to. day  and  mail  it  now  while  it  is  new 


is  not  sanitary.  The  cream  particles  will 
enter  these  rusty  depressions  in  the  can 
and  decay  and  that  means  the  harboring 
of  undesirable  germs.  The  cleansing 
brush  does  not  enter  all  of  these  little  de- 
pressions, consequently  the  cream  becomes 
contaminated  from  the  start.  Many  people 
do  not  like  to  throw  away  a  cream  can  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  rusty  spots  on  the 
inside.  Instead  of  buying  a  new  can  or 
continuing  to  use  an  unsanitary  one,  with 
rusty  spots  in  it,  I  would  have  it  retinned. 
This  jan  be  done  at  nominal  cost  and  't 
makes  the  can  almost  as  good  as  new. 

Almost  everyone  who  uses  a  cream 
separator  has  doubtless  noticed  that  the 
faster  the  rate  of  inflow  into  the  machine 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  cream 
produced  while  Lie  amount  of  skimmilk 
remains  the  same.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  cream  is  worth  any  more  however, 
because  as  th-2  amount  increases  it  be- 
comes proportionately  thinner.  But  it 
does  mean  this,  that  at  a  given  velocity 
of  the  machine  the  skimmilk  discharge 
remains  practically  constant  and  the 
separator  is  devised  in  this  way  in  order 
to  make  as  complete  separation  of  the 
drainings  in  the  separator  as  when  the 
bowl  is  full.  As  the  amount  of  milk  is 
increased  the  only  place  where  the  dis- 
charge can  become  greater  is  through  the 
cream  outlet.  As  the  amount  of  milk  pour- 
ed in  again  nearly  equals  the  amount  of 
skimmilk  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
amount  of  cream  and  an  increase  in  its 
richness.  In  this  way  the  completeness 
of  separation  is  not  changed  but  as  long 
as  the  separator  is  run  within  the  range 
of  its  capacity  its  efficiency  remains  un- 
altered. 


TAKE    CARE    OF   THE    MANURE 

By  George  B.  Hood 

THE  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  one  of  the  chief  of  agricultural 
problems,  and  continues  to  increase  in 
importance  as  the  country  grows  older, 
because  the  natural  and  essential  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  in  the  soil  are 
gradually  depleted  by  the  annual  taking 
off*  of  crops. 

However,  every  farmer  has,  in  his 
manure  pile  (?),  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  fertility  of  his  soil.  Farm-yard 
manure  is  a  general  manure,  supplying  all 
the  essential  elements  of  plant  food.  It 
contains  the  three  necessary  elements, 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In 
round  figures  one  ton  of  good  manure 
contains  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  10  lbs.  of 
potash  and  5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per 
ton. 

At  the  present  time  nitrate  of  soda  is 
worth  5  cents  per  pound,  muriate  of 
potash  25  cents  per  pound,  and  acid 
phosphate  1.2  cents  a  pound.  Nitrate  of 
soda  yields  about  16  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
muriate  of  potash  about  55  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  acid  phosphate  about  13  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  one  ton  of 
manure  will  be  equivalent  to  63  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  18  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  39  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate.  Figuring 
this  out,  one  ton  of  manure  is  worth  ap- 
proximately $8  per  ton.  Although  no  one 
would  be  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for 
manure,  yet  the  above  figures  demonstrate 
the  value  of  manure  at  the  present  time 
and,  indeed,  at  all  times.  Of  course,  these 
figures  for  manure  will  vary  greatly,  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  feed  upon  which 
the  stock  is  fed  and  also  upon  how  the 
manure  is  kept. 

Farmyard  manure  consists  of  the 
liquid  and  solid  excrements  of  animals 
plus  the  bedding  supplied  the  stock.    The 
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greater  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  is  to 
be  found  in  the  urine.  If  the  liquid 
manure  is  lost  or  the  manure  pile  exposed 
to  rain  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  drain 
.  away,  great  losses  of  nitrogen  and  potash 
occur.  Also,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is 
quickly  changed  into  ammonium  carbonate 
which  is  volatile,  thus  being  lost  in  the  air. 
This  loss  may  be  checked  by  the  use  of  lots 
of  bedding  and,  if  possible,  by  using  peat 
or  even  loam.  Care  must  be  exercised  if 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  manure  is 
to  be  saved. 

The  treatment  of  the  manure  after 
being  removed  from  the  stable  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  any 
particular  farm.  Fresh  manure  benefits 
heavy  soils,  making  them  lighter  and 
more  pervious  to  water  and  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  rotted  manure  consolidates 
and  increases  the  water-holding  capacity 
of  light  soils. 

If  the  soil  is  heavy  and  circumstances 
permit,  the  fresh  manure  should  be  hauled 
directly  to  the  field.  A  greater  amount  of 
manure  is  thus  obtained  and  losses  in  the 
yard  are  prevented. 

However,  when  manure  is  kept  in  the 
yard,  it  should  be  built  into  a  solid  heap 
and  kept  moist,  but  not  washed  by  rain. 
If  the  manure  is  thrown  into  a  loose  pile, 
it  becomes  very  hot  and  rapidly  decom- 
poses or  firefangs,  the  organic  matter  in 
the  pile  being  practically  burned,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  as  well  as 
other  gases  lost.  This  loss  is  largely 
prevented  by  keeping  the  manure  in  a 
compact  heap. 

Manure  is  much  too  valuable  to  be  kept 
in  an  open,  undrained  yard.  The  farmer 
who  thus  carelessly  wastes  his  manure 
will  soon  be  forced  to  purchase  much 
commercial  fertilizer  or  else  own  an  im- 
poverished farm.  The  farmer  should 
avoid  wastage  of  nitrogen  in  the  stable  by 
using  lots  of  bedding  and  avoid  wastage 
outside  by  hauling  directly  to  the  field  or 
keeping  the  manure  in  a  covered,  solid  pile 
where  it  is  not  washed  by  rain 
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room  how  often  she  gets  along  year  after- 
year  without  knowing  the  convenience  of  a 
refrigerator.  How  seldom  is  a  shady 
porch  screened  in  where  she  can  have  a 
fresh  out-door  room  for  the  baby  pro- 
tected from  flies.  And  in  the  winter  how 
many  cold  floors  and  cold  halls  and  bed- 
rooms there  are  because  the  house  is 
irregularly  heated  by  a  stove  when  it 
needs  a  furnace;  worse  still  there  is  so 
little  heat  in  the  house  that  none  of  it  can 
be  spared  to  open  the  windows,  so  the 
house  is  not  ventilated  and  the  children 
get  cold  and  sometimes  the  doctor  bills  in 
one  winter  would  pay  for  a  first-class 
heating  system. 

Even  of  the  things  she  could  arrange 
for  herself  a  woman  is  usually  neglectful. 
A  high  stool  to  sit  on  while  ironing  or 
doing  any  work  at  the  sink  is  awkward 
at  first,  but  it  prevents  many  a  painful 
backache.  A  yielding  surface  to  stand  on 
before  the  sink,  cupboard,  etc.,  made  by 
having  a  small  rag  rug  over  the  floor  will 
relieve  the  aching  feet  from  which  most 
women  who  stand  a  great  deal  suffer. 
And  while  the  efficiency  expert  might 
favor  keeping  the  kitchen  entirely  a  work- 
shop, most  farm  kitchens  are  large 
enough  to  have  one  corner  fitted  up  for  a 
rest  place,  with  a  rocker  and  a  long  flat 
couch.  To  drop  down  here  for  a  few 
minutes  occasionally  while  the  kettle  boils 
may  mean  a  saving  of  nerves  that  will  tell 
for  a  life  time. 
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How  the  Great  Allied  Leader  Grew  up  at  the  Foot  of  the  Pyrenees 

By  Gabriel  Alphaud 

Translated   from   the   French   in   "Lectures   Pour  Tous"   for   Farmers'   Magazine    by   C.  J.   Morris 
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CAMILLE  CHABANEAU  —  who 
lately  delivered  at  Montpelier  an 
admirable  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Latin  languages — declared  that  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Cevennes,  from  the  Ce- 
vennes  to  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  born  one  October  evening  in 
1851,  the  present  generalissimo  of  the 
allied  forces,  many  proper  names  with 
various  southern  terminations  originated 
in  time  past  from  one  common  source. 

For  instance,  such  names  as  Bosc, 
Bouys,  Delbosc,  Dubost,  Dubuis,  Bosquet 
were  all  derived  from  the  word  bois 
(wood)  and  the  owners  of  these  names 
had  in  days  of  old  been  surnamed  "the 
man  of  the  wood,"  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Duvals,  the  Delvals,  etc.,  were  "the 
men  of  the  valley,"  and  the  Dupuis,  Du- 
puys,  Delpuechs,  Puechs,  Delpechs  and 
Piochs,  "men     of  the  puy   (spring)." 

The  Fiochs,  Fuigs,  Delfochs,  Fochets, 
Fochs  were  "the  men  of  fire,  the  men 
of  flame."  Feu  (fire)  is  still  called  in 
Southern    dialect    fioch.     The    generalis- 


simo of  the  allied  armies  is  thus,  both 
by  the  etymology  of  his  name  and  by  the 
characteristics  of  his  distant  ancestors, 
"the  man  of  fire,  the  man  of  flame." 

Where  could  we  find  a  nobler  title  for 
the  victorious  general,  for  the  soldier, 
who  has  substituted  for  a  feeling  of 
despondent  pessimism,  one  of  joyful  con- 
fidence and  has  at  the  most  unexpected 
moment  brought  to  nought  the  designs 
of  the  enemy? 

In  connection  with  this  distinguished 
soldier,  whom  the  fortune  of  arms  and 
a  nation's  gratitude  have  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  three 
things  will  be  of  special  interest  to  us: 
His  books,  his  doings  in  the  past,  and, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  his  plans  for  the 
future. 

THE    THEORY    OF    MODERN    WAR 

First  of  all,  his  books!  More  even 
than  the  style,  the  book  is  the  man. 
The  poet  Gabriel  d'Annunzio  on  being 
asked  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
friends  in  the  country  excused  himself 
and  sent  a  copy  of  his  latest  work,  which 
was  also  one  of  his  masterpieces.  "If 
I  am  not  with  you,"  he  wrote  in  a  charm- 
ing note,  "you  will  at  least  have  the  best 
part  of  me." 

The  books  of  Marshal  Foch  are  the 
best  part  of  the  man.  They  are  little 
known,  unfortunately,  not  only  to  the 
genera]  run  of  French  readers,  but,  which 
is  more  to  be  regretted,  to  the  elite 
of  our  literary  men.  They  suffer  from 
the  misfortune  of  being  considered  tech- 
nical and  because,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
frivolity  in  which  we  lived  prior  to  Aug. 
2,  1914,  this  word  technical  covered  every 
special  department  of  serious  and  ardu- 
ous study,  the  curiosity  of  a  nation,  which 
like  France,  finds  again  in  its  present 
glory  all  the  elements  of  a  glorious  past, 
continues  to  neglect  technical  works  when 
it  ought  rather  to  encourage  them. 

Thus  Marshal  Foch's  two  books  are  as 
attractive  as  a  historical  romance,  in- 
teresting as  a  farseeing  and  enlightening 
explanation  of  the  drama  of  1870  and 
consequently  of  the  grand  human  drama 
presented  by  any  war  between  two  pow- 
erful nations.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
Marshal's  victories,  his  books  would  in 
themselves  constitute  a  title  amply  suf- 
ficient to  entitle  him  to  membership  of 
the   French   Academy. 

The  title  of  the  first  book  is:  "On  the 
Conduct  of  War  (Manoeuvring  for 
Battle)." 

The  second,  "The  Principles  of  War," 
is  a  resume  of  all  the  conferences  of  the 
Higher  War  School  in  the  year  1900, 
when  Marshal  Foch  was  a  plain  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

In  the  first  of  these  books,  and  from 
the  very  first  lines  of  the  preface,  the 
reader  is  impressed  by  the  keen  analyt- 
ical perception  of  the  writer  and  by  his 
conciseness  of  expression: 

"At  the  present  time  armies  seem  to 
be  experiencing  long  periods  of  peace  .  .  . 


Suddenly  Europe  is  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations ...  It  is  war  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
....  public  opinion  is  disturbed,  the  dis- 
turbance is  all  the  greater  in  that  the 
entire  community  tears  itself  from  its 
peace-time  avocations  to  try  the  fortune 
of  war.  ..." 

This  was  in  1900.  Jaures  had  not  yet 
onunciated  his  theories  of  "the  nation 
armed,"  which  he  was  to  develop  in  1905 
and  1906.  Yet  here  was  a  French  officer 
brought  up  at  the  Lazare  Carnot  School 
propounding  in  the  official  course  of  that 
School  a  doctrine  which  on  the  morrow 
was  to  be  advocated  by  a  political  party 
and  claimed  as  its  own  creation. 

Let  us  read  further: 

"The  public  does  not  wish  to  be  de- 
ceived; it  is  victory  which  it  demands 
from  its  officers  and  its  general  staff. 
Are  the  latter  actually  in  a  position  to 
comply  with  this  demand?  Has  the  me- 
ticulous care  which  they  devote  to  cloth- 
ing and  feeding  their  men  fitted  them  for 
warlike  activities  ?  With  such  habits  as 
have  become  to  them  a  second  nature, 
with  a  peace  mentality  are  they  really 
capable  of  handling  war?  Can  those  in 
authority  rise  to  the  occasion  in  the  case 
of  emergency  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  decisions  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
responsibility?" 

Compared  with  these  words  written  in 
1900,  that  is  to  say  nearly  20  years  ago, 
all  the  politico-military  criticisms  of 
the  past  four  years  appear  singularly 
feeble.  What  a  fitting  climax  that  he 
who  uttered  them  is  to-day  the  man 
chosen  with  full  consent  of  the  allied 
nations  as  supreme  director  of  the  war! 

This  first  book  of  Marshal  Foch  is 
well  worth  quoting  almost  in  its  entirety: 
better  still  would  it  be  to  read  it.  Such 
is  not  only  the  duty,  so  to  speak,  of  every 
educated  Frenchman  and  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  future,  but  it  provides  a 
source  of  pleasure  which  should  be 
missed  by  none. 

The  lucidity  of  explanation,  the  uner- 
ring  perspicacity,   the   happy   choice  of 


The    house   at   Tarbes   in    which   Marshal   Foch 
was    born. 
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The   latest    photo  of   Marshal   Ferdinand    Foch,   the 
Allied  Leader,  to  whom  Germany  Surrendered. 

language  which  distinguish  the  second 
of  Marshal  Foch's  works  are  brought 
into  play  in  articles  dealt  with  at  the 
conferences,  such  as:  Instruction  in  the 
Art  of  War;  Characteristics  of  Modern 
Warfare;  Economy  in  the  Use  of  Troops; 
Intellectual  Discipline  and  Liberty  of 
Action  in  Obedience;  Surprise  and  Stra- 
tegic Safety;  Decisive  Attack,  etc.,  etc. 

The  mind,  which  conceived  the  clear 
exposition  of  these  various  subjects  was 
eminently  French,  and  that  indeed  Mar- 
shal Foch  undoubtedly  is. 

THE  STORY  OF  HIS   LIFE 

Marshal  Foch  was  born  on  Oct.  2, 
1851,  in  a  corner  of  France,  which  at 
various  times  has  produced  leaders  of 
renown.  What  an  illustrious  legion  of 
great  men  have  the  Pyrenees  from  one 
end  of  their  chain  to  the  other  produced ! 
From  Lahire  and  Xaintrailles,  compan- 
ions in  arms  of  Joan  of  Arc,  from  Gaston 
de  Foix  and  that  great  master  of  artil- 
lery from  the  time  of  Francois  I.  till  the 
time  of  Henri  IV,  Gallot  de  Genouillac, 
to  Marshals  Gassion  and  de  Grammont. 
And  nearer  our  own  times  from  Murat, 
Bernadotte,  Bessieres,  Barbanegre,  Caf- 
fareili,  and  Baron  Larrey  to  Marshal 
Clausel,  to  Marshal  Bosquet,  Marshal 
Niel,  and  to  Canrobert.  And  the  two 
marshals  who  have  revived  our  tradition- 
al glory  in  this  war  had  their  origin  in 
the  Pyrenees;  Marshal  Joffre  was  born 
on  the  eastern  side  at  Rivesaltes  (East- 
ern Pyrenees)  and  Marshal  Foch  at  Tar- 
bes  on  the  western  wing  of  the  chain. 

When  he  came  into  the  world,  Marshal 
Foch's  family  had  long  inhabited  this 
region.  About  1780,  at  Valentine,  a 
small  market  town  in  the  Haute  Gar- 
onne, near  St.  Gaudens,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Marshal  had  constructed 
a  kind  of  manor  or  family  residence 
where  Ferdinand  Foch  used  to  pass  his 
holidays  and  rest  from  his  scholastic 
studies.  The  manor  is  to-day  the  haven 
of  rest  of  the  Marshal's  eldest  sister. 
The  adjacent  cemetery  provides  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  remains  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family  who  have  passed 
away  and  every  year  Marshal  Foch 
makes  a  point  of  visiting  the  tombs  of 
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those  who,  although   gone,  are  for  him 
and  his  not  dead. 

The  family  indeed  is  as  modest  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  united;  it  consists  to-day 
of  the  four  children  living:  Genie,  Gabriel, 
a  lawyer  of  Tarbes,  the  Marshal  Bert- 
rand — Jules  Napoleon,  who  among  his 
own  people  is  known  as  Ferdinand,  and 
lastly,  Germain,  the  Jesuit  father,  who 
lives  sometimes  at  Puy  and  sometimes  at 
Montpelier.  The  Marshal  has  a  special 
attachment  to  his  brother  the  Jesuit; 
he  used  to  give  him  lessons  in  mathemat- 
ics, a  science  which  Germain  assimilated 
less  easily  than  did  his  brother,  the  fu- 
ture Polytechnician. 

HIS  YOUTHFUL  DAYS. 

The  latter  passed  a  somewhat  studious 
childhood,  first  at  TarbeSj  where  he  was 
born  of  a  father  who  was  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  prefecture,  and  of  a  mother 
who  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  of 
Napoleon  I.  As  with  him,  who  was 
afterwards  to  become  Henri  IV,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened  that  he  returned 
home  with  scratched  face  and  torn 
clothes.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
where  the  climate  is  mild  and  healthy, 
the  sports  of  birds  nesting  and  of  fishing 
in  the  mountain  streams  are  the  chief 
outdoor  pastimes.  The  animated  spirit 
and  warlike  character  of  the  race  fre- 
quently led  to  boyish  disputes  and  battles 
with  fisticuffs  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Fortunately  the  paternal  super- 
vision and  excellent  education  given  by 
the  masters  of  the  college  at  Tarbes  soon 
repressed  the  bellicose  instincts  of  the 
young  collegian.  His  reports  soon  were 
marked  by  their  excellence  and  his  mathe- 
matical professor  already  noted  "his 
geometrical  mind  as  possessing  the  mak- 
ings of  a  Polytechnician." 

The  young  Ferdinand  Foch  continued 
his  studies  in  the  towns  where  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  financial  career  led  his 
father:  Rodez,  Polignan,  and  St.  Etienne. 
At  Polignan,  he  attended  the  junior  sem- 
inary, and  at  Rodez  and  St.  Etienne  the 
Jesuit  colleges. 

It  was  also  at  the  St.  Clement  Jesuit 
College  at  Metz  that  he  started,  in  1869,  to 
prepare  for  the  Polytechnic  School.  All  his 
fellow  students  at  St.  Clement  retain 
in  their  memory  the  portrait  of  Foch 
at  18  years.  He  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  pupil  authoritative  and  retiring, 
cordial  and  shy,  impetuous  and  thought- 
ful, with  fair  hair  and  square  chin,  walk- 
ing with  his  head  down,  but  always  look- 
ing  one  full   in   the  face. 

He  has  retained  the  habit  of  following 
his  own  course,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  well-intentioned  suggestions  or 
advice. 

"But  Colonel  (or  General),"  more  than 
once  one  of  his  friends  has  objected, 
"what  you  are  doing  is  unwise  and  may 
ruin  your  career." 

"I  don't  care  two  cents,"  replied  Foch. 
It  was  thus  he  replied,  quite  recently,  to 
a  highly-placed  riersonage  who  advised 
him  to  contradict  the  rumors  current 
with  regard  to  his  health,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  has  been  so  good  during 
the  war  that  the  Marshal  has  had  not 
one  hour  of  indisposition. 

The  expression  came  so  often  to  his 
lips  that  the  poilus,  who  christened  Joffre 
"grandpapa"  and  Petain.  "Passeront  pas 
(they  shall  not  pass)."  called  him  "Gen- 
eral Deux  Sous  (Two  Cents)." 

In  1871,  he  entered  the  Polytechnic  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  left 
it  as  an  artilleryman. 
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THE   QUALITIES   OF  A   GREAT   CHIEF 

In  his  career,  which  was  by  no  means 
rapid,  (he  was  not  commander  of  a 
squadron  till  he  was  41,  colonel  at  53 
and  an  army  corps  commander  at  61) 
his  connection  with  the  War  School  is 
worthy  of  notice.  He  was  a  pupil  from 
1885  to  1887,  assistant  professor  from 
1895  to  1901,  full  professor  of  the  histor- 
ical military  faculty  till  1907  and  finally 
director  from  that  year  till  1911. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
how  our  present  French  Premier  has 
shown  ability  in  choosing  suitable  men 
for  high  positions.  He  it  was  who  sent 
for  General  Foch  and  offered  him  the 
directorship   of  the   war   School. 

"I  thank  you,  Monsieur  le  President," 
replied  the  latter,  "but  you  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  one  of  my  brothers  is  a  Jes- 
uit  " 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  answer,  "but  that 
makes  no  difference  to  me;  you  will  pro- 
duce good  officers,  and  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  counts." 

Two  special  qualifications  above  all 
others  marked  Foch  out  for  this  high 
position. 

He  had  read  everything:  such  a  work 
as  that  of  General  Ludendorff,  published 
some  ten  years  ago  and  not  generally 
known,  was  known  to  Marshall  Foch,  as  in- 
deed it  was  also  known  to  Marshal  Joffre, 
General  Petain  and  General  Fayolle. 

He  had  an  eye  for  everything.  Noth- 
ing escaped  him  in  a  strategic  situation, 
in  a  technical  exercise,  in  a  manoeuvre, 
or  in  a  review.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  on  the  Place  de  Chalons,  General 
Foch  watched  a  march  past  of  the  vari- 
ous artillery  units  of  his  army.  He 
called  to  his  side  the  captains  of  each 
unit  as  it  was  marching  by  and  pointed 
out  the  saddles  not  properly  placed  and 
the  traces  that  were  not  sufficiently 
tightened.  When  one  captain  pointed 
out  that  his  men  had  had  no  rest  for 
several  days  and  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enforce  the  same  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations  as  in  bar- 
racks, the  General  replied:  "You  are 
wrong.  It  is  the  observance  of  these 
rules  which  ensures  that  discipline  which 
will  give  us  the  victory." 

It  was  with  this  military  spirit  and 
education  developed  and  strengthened  by 
about  a  year  in  command  of  the  20th 
Army  Corps  that  General  Foch  entered 
into  the  war. 

In  succession  as  chief  of  the  20th 
Corps,  then  of  the  9th  Army,  assistant  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  commander  of 
a  group  of  armies,  member  of  the  inter- 
allied committee,  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  finally  Generalissimo  of  the 
Allied  Armies  in  France,  he  has  rendered 
services  which  gained  for  him,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  the  Grand  Officers' 
Star,  in  1915  the  Ribbon  of  the  Grand 
Cross,  in  1916  the  military  medal,  and 
in  1918  his  Marshal's  baton. 

During  that  period  he  has  given  proof 
of  fine  traits  of  character,  not  only 
those  qualities  which  win  victories,  but 
those  also  which  reveal  a  mind  thorough- 
ly under  control  (on  the  eve  of  the  Marne 
he  was  without  news  of  his  only  son 
and  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  both  of 
whom  have  fallen  in  this  war.)  Those 
traits  which  draw  the  hearts  of  others 
to  him :  impatient  of  unnecessary  words, 
but  full  of  regard  for  the  eminent  officers 
who  compose  his  general  staff;  a  demon 
for  work  for  them  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, but  knowing  how  to  speak  the  word 
which  cheers  the  tired  brain;  a  true  chief 
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of  the  allied  armies,  but  full  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  his  great  collabor- 
ators, collaborators  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  in  putting  into  effect  his  plans 
and  in  the  realization  and  execution  of 
his  ideas — the  Petains  and  the  Fayolles. 
In  these  four  years,  eventful  as  they 
have  been,  three  immemorable  incidents 
are  worth  recording. 

THE  MANOEUVRE  OF  THE  MARNE 

The  first  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
The  Sixth  French  Army,  which  had  been 
organized  with  great  secrecy  in  the  back- 
ground, had  just  thrown  itself  on  the 
enemy's  left  flank.  The  enemy  turned 
round,  but  was  then  assailed  by  the  Fifth 
Army.  To  free  himself  from  the  circle 
which  was  strangling  him,  he  struck  at 
our  centre. 

This  centre  was  the  Ninth  Army  of 
which  Foch  had  just  assumed  command 
and  comprised  the  Touranians  of  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps,  the  Bretons  of  the 
11th,  an  impetuous  colonial  division,  the 
Moroccan  division,  the  42nd  division 
commanded  by  Grosetti  and  the  52nd 
Colonial  reserve  division.  Under  the 
German  attacks,  the  centre  gave  ground 
and  the  right  fell  back.  Foch  did  not 
hesitate,  he  attacked  with  the  42nd  di- 
vision. The  Prussian  Guard,  surprised, 
fell  back  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Gond 
marshes  and  his  withdrawal  at  this  point 
necessitated  a  general  retreat. 

An  eye  witness  relates  the  explana- 
tion of  this  manoeuvre  by  General  Foch 
himself: 

"He  placed  some  matches  on  the 
table  cloth — red  matches  which  I  have 
kept  as  a  souvenir — and  he  set  them  out 
to  represent  the  various  army  corps. 
The  42nd  division,  which  was  entitled 
only  to  half  a  match,  performed  its  evo- 
lution under  his  fingers  as  he  spoke. 

"The  match  of  the  12th  German  Army 
Corps  has  just  made  a  half  turn.  The 
General  then  explained: 

"  'They  retreated  like  this,  on  seeing  the 
manoeuvre  of  the  42nd  division.  At 
this  moment  we  threw  in  a  few  odds  and 
ends  of  troops,  it  was  all  we  had  left' 
(and  the  General  threw  the  half  match 
representing  the  42nd  division  forward 
towards  the  middle  of  the  table).  'It 
succeeded.  The  men  were  at  their  last 
gasp,  they  could  do  no  more,  but  they 
went  forward  all  the  same.'  " 

THE   ROAD   TO   CALAIS   CLOSED   TO   THE   GER- 
MANS. 

Three  months  afterwards:  A  room  in 
the  town  hall  at  Cassel.  At  7  o'clock  on 
a  cold  November  morning  General  Foch 
received  some  French,  English  and  Rus- 
sian journalists.  One  of  them  has  re- 
lated his  words.  Cutting  short  all  ques- 
tions he  said  in  his  clear  and  incisive 
manner  of  speech,  "You  wish  to  know  in 
what  the  battle  which  has  just  finished 
consisted.  Here  it  is:  It  was  a  question 
of  closing  the  road  to  Calais  to  the 
enemy,  a  road  to  which  they  attached 
great  importance  as  its  occupation  would 
hinder  our  communication  with  England. 
During  20  hours  on  the  Flanders  point 
from  La  Bassee  to  the  sea,  five  allied 
army  corps,  one  English  and  four  French, 
together  with  what  remained  of  the  Bel- 
gian Army,  worn  out  by  three  months' 
hard  campaigning,  maintained  their  posi- 
tions against  twelve  to  fifteen  German 
army  corps,  which  were  continually  re- 
inforced. Our  front  formed  a  convey 
line,  a  salient  into  the  German  positions. 
It   would   have   been    easy   to   rectify    it 
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and  thus  to  effect  a  great  economy  in 
the  use  of  our  troops,  but  to  do  this  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  give  up 
Ypres,  the  last  large  town  which  re- 
mained to  us  in  Belgium.  Not  one  of 
my  subordinates  was  willing  to  consider 
giving  up  a  single  inch  of  territory  and 
thanks  to  the  valor  of  our  troops,  all  of 
which,  English,  Belgian  and  French,  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  bravery,  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  we  pro- 
posed to  do." 

THE  VICTOR  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  FRANCE. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  the  grand  moment 
of  his  life,  the  moment  which  was  due 
to  his  qualities  of  mind  and  character, 
which  have  never  been  better  displayed 
than  in  the  last  six  months. 

On  March  21,  Hindenburg  let  loose 
his  offensive  against  the  English  Army. 
The  line  fell  back  and  a  large  breach  was 
made.     The  peril  was  imminent. 

On  the  24th  at  the  Mairie  of  Doulleus 
a  conference  was  held  at  which  were 
present  among  others:  M.  Poincare,  M. 
Clemenceau,  Lord  Milner,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Generals  Foch  and  Petain.  It  was 
decided  that  General  Foch  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  co-ordinating  the 
allied  operations.  With  patriotic  self  ab- 
negation Sir  Douglas  Haig  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  French  Gen- 
eral, and  General  Petain  to  receive  in- 
struction from  him  who  the  day  before 
was  under  his  orders. 

The  sitting  being  ended,  a  short  stroll 
was  made  in  the  garden  of  the  Mairie,  a 
historical  promenade  in  which  M.  Poin- 
care alluded  to  the  awarding  of  a  mar- 
shal's baton  to  General  Foch. 

The  latter  walked  in  front  with  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  on  his  right  and  General 
Petain  on  his  left.  Behind  them  came 
M.  Poincare  and  M.  Clemenceau.  In  one 
of  the  garden  walks  the  new  General- 
issimo stopped;  with  his  cane  he  traced 
some  marks  on  the  sand;  he  briefly  ex- 
plained to  his  two  colleagues  how  he  pro- 
posed to  stop  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vader. Then  placing  his  hand  on  Mar- 
shal Haig's  shoulder,  he  turned  to  Messrs. 
Poincare  and  Clemenceau  who  were 
listening  and  said  to  them  in  a  voice  full 
of  confidence:  "One  thing  I  am  sure  of 
and  that  is  that  we  shall  get  them." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  "he  had  them." 
But  how?  Would  he  attack  immediately 
in  order  to  harass  the  enemy  in  his  pre- 
parations. If  he  could,  the  victor  of  the 
marshes  of  St.  Gond,  the  daring  leader 
of  the  Yser,  would  not  have  hesitated. 

But  to  attack  would  have  been  to  risk 
the  ruin  of  our  forces  by  premature  ac- 
tion. It  would  perhaps  offer  the  clever 
Ludendorff  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
in  a  decisive  battle  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  wait  meant  to 
allow  reserves  to  be  organized,  and 
American  troops  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  enable  both  to  be  merged  with 
our  war-seasoned  troops.  It  meant 
giving  the  time  necessary  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  allied  forces.  It  meant 
acquiring  the  means  to  apply  the  Na- 
poleonic doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  war, 
to  hold  down  the  enemy  and  prevent  him 
moving  his  reserves,  then  to  attack  with 
a  powerful  mass  of  manoeuvre  or  reserve 
force  at  the  point  of  least  resistance. 

And  this  is  why  the  daring  Command- 
er who,  if  he  had  followed  his  own  in- 
clination, would  have  hurled  himself, 
head  lowered,  full  butt  against  the 
enemy,  showed  himself  greater  than  ever 
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in  limiting  his  activities  to  holding  the 
enemy.  He  "held"  the  attack  on  Amiens. 
He  "held"  the  attack  on  the  coal  mining 
district,  he  "held"  the  attack  on  Com- 
piegne,  or  Chateau  Thierry.  Then  with 
his  reserves  organized  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  offered  him  the  opportunity  he 
did  not  hestitate. 

While  Gouraud,  Berthelot  and  de  Mitry 
held  the  enemy,  he  thrust  forward  Man- 
gin,  then  Humbert,  then  the  English. 
And  as  nothing  has  been  left  to  chance, 
as  progress  was  slow  but  sure,  the  Ger- 
mans drew  back,  drew  back  each  day  and 
in  spite  of  their  powerful  counter  at- 
tacks they  could  succeed  in  retaking  no 
portion  of  the  ground  they  had  been 
forced  to  yield. 

As  for  the  results  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  than  to  quote  an  extract  from 
a  report  of  the  President  of  the  Council 
in  recommending  the  elevation  of  Gen- 
eral Foch  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of 
France: 

"Paris  freed,  Soissons,  Chateau  Thier- 
ry recaptured,  more  than  200  villages  re- 
taken, 35,000  prisoners,  700  cannon  cap- 
tured, the  hopes  of  the  enemy,  widely  ad- 
vertised before  his  attack,  hurled  to  the 
ground,  the  glorious  armies  thrown  in 
one  victorious  thrust  from  the  banks  of 
the  Marne  to  those  of  the  Aisne,  such 
are  the  results  of  a  campaign  as  admir- 
able in  its  conception  as  it  was  superb  in 
its  execution  by  the  incomparable  leaders 
of  the  army." 

THE   NATION'S   CONFIDENCE 

Yesterday  guarantees  us  to-morrow. 
The  past  answers  for  the  future,  inas- 
much as,  according  to  a  happy  remark  of 
Lloyd  George,  the  Generalissimo  of  the 
allied  armies  is  one  of  those  rare  persons 
who  have  a  telescope  in  their  heads,  in- 
asmuch as  the  works  of  Marshal  Foch 
show  that  he  has  for  long  considered  all 
the  problems  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  solve.  For  he  must  long  ago 
have  settled  in  his  own  mind  the  plans 
which  were  to  work  for  the  final  end 
of  the  war  starting  from  the  fust  battle. 

Well  before  Aug.  2,  1914,  he  had  fore- 
seen the  German  plan  of  attack. 

He  had  shown  that  the  vital  point  of 
the  French  State  was  between  Paris  and 
Brussels,  this  was  the  point  which  Ger- 
many sought  to  attain  by  every  means  in 
her   power. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  consider  our 
enemy  from  the  Eastern  side,  we  notice 
that  Germany  consists  of  a  federation  of 
States,  some  to  the  south  of  the  Maine, 
others  to  the  north. 

The  Germans  of  the  north  and  those 
of  the  south  have  somewhat  conflicting 
interests  and  different  temperaments. 
The  empire  has  its  head  in  the  north,  in 
old  Prussia,  at  Berlin.  To  Berlin,  then, 
one  must  go  to  give  the  knock-out  blow. 
But  on  the  Maine  at  Mayence,  the  German 
nower  could  be  cut  into  two  sections. 
Consequently  the  rational  plan  would  be 
to  go  to  Berlin  by  way  of  Mayence,  not 
because  it  is  easier  to  cross  the  Rhine 
there,  but  because  it  is  the  point  where 
the  interests  of  North  and  South  Ger- 
many unite  and  consequently  where  they 
separate. 

Our  strategy  in  seeking  a  decisive  bat- 
tle with  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy 
will  not  be  to  manoeuvre  indiscriminate- 
ly on  the  right  or  left  wing,  but  the  ob- 
ject will  be  to  throw  back  his  forces  in 
the  direction  of  Mayence  and  split  them 
there  on  the  route  to  Berlin. 

These    were   the    ideas   enunciated    by 
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that  the  dishes  come  out  clean 
and  sparkling. 


Sparkling  mirrors  and 
windows 

Your  everyday  plain  or  "pressed" 
glass  will  quickly  respond  to  this 
treatment:  Dissolve  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  Gold  Dust  in  a  dishpan  of 
hot  water,  and  use  a  small  brush. 
Gold  Dust  quickly  dissolves  the 
thin  film  of  oil  or  grease,  and  your 
glass  will  sparkle  like  diamonds. 
Mirrors,  windows,  glass  doors  and 
set-in  glass  of  all  kinds  come  out 
from  their  Gold  Dust  bath  clear 
as  crystal. 


Help  for  baking  day 

Mixing  bowls,rollingpins,spoons, 
pans,  are  obstinate  to  clean 
when  they  get  "stuck  up.'0  One 
woman  made  this  discovery:  Grease 
left  by  shortenings  causes  %oths  of 
the  trouble.  She  looked  around  for 
grease-dissolvents.  Gold  Dust  be- 
ing the  most  effective  and  gentlest, 
dissolved  that  %oths  of  the  trouble. 
It  shortened  the  work  of  cleaning 
up  after  cooking. 


Your  stove  will  like 
this  hint 

Wherever  there's  a  stove  there's 
bound  to  be  drippings — especially 
greasy  ones.  Because  Gold  Dust 
is  such  a  gentle,  effective  grease- 
dissolvent,  most  housekeepers  keep 
a  package  handy.  Try  it  on  the 
zinc,  tin  or  galvanized  iron  under 
your  stove.  Try  it  on  top  of  your 
stove  where  grease  has  sputtered 
from  the  skillet.  Try  it  on  the 
drip  tray  on  your  gas  range. 


Let  the  COLD  DUST 

TWINS  do  your  work 


OLD  DUST 

Th®  Busy  Cleaner 


MADE  m 
CANADA 

BB3E  FAIRrUNK  coVwiiq 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


WashinJlswiJEf! 


JiMM 


A  Vast  New  Land 
Waiting   For    You 


Settle  in 

Northern 
Ontario 


Opportunity  awaits  the  man  who  will  strike  out  to  the  rich,  fertile  land  of 
Northern  Ontario.  Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  obtainable  at  50c  an  acre  in 
some  districts,  and  in  others  Free,  are  calling  for  cultivation.  This  land  contains 
immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  expanses  of  fertile  territory  in  the  world.  This  land  calls 
for  men  to  cultivate  it;  in  return  it  will  give  health,  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Thousands   of   farmers   havt    responded   to   the   call.      How  about  you? 

For  full  information   as  to  terms,   regulations   and  settlers'   rates,   write  to 


H.   A.   MACDONELL,      - 

G.  H.  FERGUSON 
Minister  of   Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 


Director    of    Colonization 

Parliament  Buildings 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Rescued  from  Huns 
to  Die  of  Starvation  ! 

Hideous  Plight  of  Belgians 
Demands  Immediate  Help 

Peace  does  not  mean  Plenty  in  Stricken  Belgium  ! 

Germany's  hellish  policy  has  been  too  thoroughly 
administered  for  Belgium  to  be  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  herself  again — at  least,  until  the  Government 
has  been  thoroughly  organized  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Little  children,  thousands  of  them,  are  hungry  for 
a  slice  of  bread,  shivering  in  their  worn-out  rags. 
YOU  can  help  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  They 
haven't  a  cent  to  buy  even  what  supplies  are  available. 

The  destitute  Belgians  need  your  help  about  as 
badly  as  a  human  creature  could  need  it. 

HOW  TO  HELP ! 

All  the  machinery  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  is  at  your 
service  to  convert  your  contribution  in  money  HERE  into 
food  and  clothing  THERE. 

A  dollar  here  and  now  means  LIFE  to  one  of  the  starving 
subjects  of  King  Albert,  but  look  here 

NO  ONE  will  come  to  you  and  ASK  you  for  your 
contribution.  If  you  do  not  voluntarily  send  it  to  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund,  Local  Committee,  or  Headquarters,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  gone,  and  the  Belgian  you  MIGHT  have  saved,  dies 
of  starvation  or  perishes  for  lack  of  clothing  or  proper 
protection. 

Make  cheques  payable  and  send  contributions  to 

Belgian  Relief  Fund 


(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act) 
to  your  Local  Committee,  or  to 

Ontario  Branch— Belgian  Relief  Fund,  95  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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WHOOPING    COUGH 


SPASMODIC  CROUP        ASTHMA        COUGHS 
BRONCHITIS        CATARRH       COLDS 


Hi 

HS 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding 
drugs.  Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  theparoxysms 
of  Whooping  Cough  and  relieves  Spasmodic 
Croup  at  once.  It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from 
Asthma.  The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  in- 
haled with  every  breath, 
makes  breathing  easy; 
soothes  the  sore  throat 
and  stops  the  cough, 
assuring  restful  nights.  , 
It  is  invaluable  to  mothers  ' 
with  young  children. 

Send  us  postal  for 

descriptive  booklet 

SOLD   BY    DRUGGISTS 

VAPO- CRESOLENE    CO. 

Leeming  Miles  BMg.,Monlr'| 


Why  waste  your  strength  on 


to    do    the    ever-present 
family  washing. 


a  washboard? 

when  you  can  get  maxi- 
mum results  with  the 
least  effort  bv  using  the 
I'onnor  Kail  Bearing 
Washing  Machine,  aid 
reserve  your  strength 
and  ability  for  more 
pleasing  and  more  pro- 
fitable  occupation. 

The 

CONNOR 

B?ll-Bearing 

WASHER 

not  only  saves  your  time. 

ii  saves  the  clothes  from 

the      harsh      wash-board 

atnient.      Gives    much    better    results    with    lighter 

work     than    when    done    in    the    old-fashioned    way. 

Send  for  your  booklet  on  this  machine  by  first  mail. 

J.  H.  CONNOR  &SON,  Limited 

Established    in    1881.  OTTAWA,    ONT. 


Marshal  Foch  just  over  twenty  years 
ago.  Has  the  course  of  events  modified 
them?  Will  he  and  can  he  follow  them 
to-day? 

These  are  questions  to  which  we  cannot 
reply. 

But  of  one  thing  we  may  rest  as- 
sured: whether  it  be  on  the  Meuse  or  the 
Rhine,  as  it  was  yesterday  on  the  Marne 
and  the  Yser,  before  Mayence  as  before 
Ypres,  he  will  bring  to  bear  those  same 
qualities  of  coolness,  foresight  and  reso- 
lution which  have  gained  him  victories 
hitherto.  Leaving  nothing  to  chance, 
but  ever  vigilant  and  ready  to  seize  any 
opportunity  which  presents  itself,  uniting 
in  one  person  as  tbey  may  be  required, 
the  characteristics  both  of  Fabius  Cunc- 
tator  and  Hannibal. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


"OKANAGAN      TOBACCO     PROFITS" 

By  George  Jackson 

ONE  of  the  novel  products  for  which 
Kelowna,  in  the  Central  Okanagan 
Valley,  may  become  renowned  is  tobacco. 
This  is  a  demonstrated  practical  crop  in  a 
dry  belt  region  of  which  Kelowna  is 
centre.  The  crop  has  been  grown  for 
years,  and  at  one  period  enjoyed  a  boom. 
Then  clever  promoters  cashed  in  a  ripe  op- 
portunity with  a  local  tobacco  manufac- 
turing company  which  ended  in  an 
elegant  smash.  A  lot  of  people  believed  at 
that  time  that  Okanagan  tobacco  growing 
had  received  the  K.O.,  which  in  fistic 
parlance  is  the  short  for  knock-out,  but 
the  present  season  has  proved  that  it 
hadn't. 

In  the  Okanagan  Valley  this  year, 
thanks  to  organization  and  favorable 
markets,  many  fruitgrowers  are  making 
clean-ups  long  overdue,  but  none  are  bet- 
ter, or  more  deserved,  than  that  of  L. 
Holman,  owner  of  a  little  30-acre  farm, 
who  stuck  with  the  tobacco  crop  through 
the  thin  period.  Mr.  Holman  has  signed 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  his  something- 
like 55,000  lbs.  of  harvested  and  stored 
tobacco  to  an  Ontario  company. 

The  stipulated  price  will  net  this 
grower,  on  the  single  year's  operations,  a 
clean  $10,000. 

The  only  other  Kelowna  men  who  grew 
tobacco  on  a  sizeable  scale  this  year  are 
F.  R.  E.  DeHart,  and  Charles  Casorso, 
both  long-established  and  very  successful 
farmers.  De  Hart  raised  6,000  lbs.  and 
Casorso  8,000  lbs.  Next  year,  it  is  locally 
predicted,  the  tobacco  acreage  at  Kelowna 
will  exceed  200  acres,  and  there  will  be 
fields  at  Sunnywold  and  other  points. 

L.  Holman  is  a  tobacco  veteran  who 
knows  every  detail  of  successful  produc- 
tion under  Okanagan  conditions.  He  has 
raised  the  crop  for  twenty-three  years. 
His  staple  sort  is  what  the  trade  calls 
"binder,"  used  on  the  outside  of  cigars, 
but  he  has  grown  Havana,  which  experts 
could  not  distinguish  from  the  imported. 
He  says  the  crop  is  splendidly  adapted  to 
present  irrigation  and  labor  conditions. 
The  only  labor  Mr.  Holman  employed  was 
one  man  in  the  cutting  period.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  work,  setting,  irrigating,  and 
cultivating,  he  did  without  assistance. 

The  present  irrigation  supply  at  Kel- 
owna is  insufficient  for  maximum  re- 
quirements, and  a  crop  which  requires  as 
little  as  tobacco,  Mr.  Holman  points  out, 
has  added  value  on  that  count  alone. 
Prior  to  setting  the  plants  in  June,  he 
irrigated  liberally,  and  that  was  all  the 
water,  beside  rainfall,  which  he  used. 
June  is  a  month  when  there  is  ordinarily 
ample  water  available.  The  pinch  comes 
later  in  the  season  on  the  fruit  farms. 
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The  moral  of  this  article  is  not  that  a 
new  bonanza  crop  has  been  discovered. 
Tobacco  markets  are  now  high,  thanks  to 
conditions  of  production,  but  farmers  can 
be  trusted  to  rectify  the  matter,  as  they 
always  do  when  a  crop  yields  much  better 
than  the  orthodox  profit.  The  moral  that 
the  writer  would  bring  out  is  that  it  pays 
to  be  an  L.  Holman.  Holman,  going  broke 
in  tobacco,  didn't  quit  when  the  rank  and 
file  did,  and  he  has  lived  to  cash  in  a 
$10,000  reward. 


India  and  the  War 

"Look  you  now!  Consider  that  poor 
Jivan  Shah !  No  legs  he  has — no  neck — 
one  arm.  Does  he  ask  for  money?  All 
day  long  he  works — the  most  honored 
man  on  the  compound.  Eat  shame  awhile! 
Repent  and  be  like  him!"  That  is  what 
the  wife  of  a  cook  in  India  said  recently 
to  her  idle  son  who  asked  for  money..  It 
is  what  is  being  said,  with  variations, 
throughout  India  wherever  maimed 
Indian  soldiers  who  have  been  trained  at 
reconstruction  centres  begin  earning  their 
living.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the  world 
has  war  wrought  more  wonderful  changes 
than  in  India — changes  destined,  literally, 
to  affect  the  whole  world.  Men  from 
every  clime,  ignorant  of  the  world  outside 
their  own  tiny  villages,  unable  to  read 
and  write,  having  different  traditions  in 
dress,  speech  and  the  treatment  of  friend 
and  foe,  alike  only  in  one  characteristic — 
unbounded  and  often-tested  courage — 
these  men  flocked  to  defend  the  Empire. 
Some  have  returned  maimed  but  not  in- 
capacitated. In  a  country  where  nine 
dollars  is  the  average  yearly  income  these 
soldiers,  educated  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  are  able  to  earn  from  six  to 
thirty-two  dollars  a  month.  No  wonder 
they  are  held  up  as  shining  examples  to 
be  imitated. 

It  seems  like  a  page  from  the  Arabian 
Nights  to  read  that  scientific  agriculture 
is  being  taught  in  a  land  where  wheat  is 
still  planted  and  raised  by  hand  as  in 
the  days  of  David.  It  must  seem  nothing 
short  of  magical  to  see  little  Leghorns  and 
Minorcas  hopping  out  of  incubators,  but 
the  magic  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  went  overseas  to  fight  and  then  came 
home,  like  Jivan  Shah,  no  legs — no  neck — ■ 
one  arm,  but  nevertheless  a  magician  in 
the  making. 


A  Training  Farm  for  Women 

A  year  ago  the  West  Devon  Executive 
Committee  took  over  Great  Bid-lake  Farm, 
Bridestowe,  England,  which  is  being  used 
as  a  training  center  for  women.  The  farm, 
which  consists  of  134  acres,  was  formerly 
all  in  grass,  but  73  acres  have  been 
ploughed  up  and  are  now  carrying  good 
crops  of  corn,  roots  and  potatoes.  All  the 
work  on  the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  ploughing  last  autumn,  has  been 
done  by  women.  The  Food  Production  De- 
partment state  that  the  buildings  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  that  the  farmyard 
is  one  of  the  best  kept  in  the  West  Coun- 
try. 


Wouldn't  Take  a  Chance 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  and  hustle? 
Hard  work  never  killed  anybody,"  re- 
marked the  philosophical  gentleman  to 
whom  Rastus  applied  for  a  little  charity. 

"You're  mistaken  dar,  boss,"  replied 
Rastus;  "I'se  lost  fouh  wives  dat  way." — 
People's  Home  Journal. 


The  "QUALITY  LINES" 

OF  FARM  MACHINERY 

MACHINES  MADE  TO  STAND  UP  AND  DO  THEIR  WORK  WELL 


JOHN    DEERE    LOW    DOWN 
MANURE  SPREADER 

"The   Soreader   With    the   Beater  on    the   Axle  " 

JOHN  DEERE  DAIN  HAY  LOADER 

"The    One-Man    Loader." 

JOHN  DEERE  ONE  HORSE  STEEL 
CULTIVATOR 

"Made    to    do    Their    Work    Well    and    Easily 
Adjusted." 

JOHN  DEERE  SYRACUSE  SPRING 
TOOTH  HARROWS 

"Can    be    Used    Profitably    in    All    Kinds    of 
Ground." 

HOOVER  POTATO  DIGGERS 

"Gets   All    t^e   Potatoes   and   Saves    Labor." 

HOOVER  POTATO  PLANTERS 

"The    Visible    Planter    With    the    Automatic 
Feed    Control." 

HOOVER  POTATO  CUTTERS  .ri^V^fe. 

"Cuts   Large  and   Small   Potatoes   in  v      .JgSp'      * 
Proper   Number  of    Pieces."  WEllANaEANAD*. 


JOHN  DEERE  DAIN  SYSTEM  SIDE 
DELIVERY   RAKE 

"Makes    Better    Hay — Nature's    Way." 


JOHN  DEERE  VAN  BRUNT  DRILL 

"•Uniform    Seeding    at    Proper    Depth." 

JOHN   DEERE   VAN    BRUNT   FER- 
TILIZER   DRILL 

"Makes    All    the    Land    Produce." 

JOHN   DEERE  VAN   BRUNT  LIME 
AND  FERTILIZER  SOWER 

"Even     Distribution     Assured." 

JOHN  DEERE  CORN  PLANTER 

"Gives    Accuracy — Not    Average." 

JOHN  DEERE  CULTIVATOR 

"Assures    Clean    and    Thorough    Cultivation." 

JOHN  DEERE  BEET  TOOLS 

"They    Save    Labor    and    Make    Pro- 
duction   Profitable." 


The 


Ask  your  nearest  John  Deere  dealer  for  literature 
on    any    of   these    machines,    or    write    direct    to 

JOHN  DEERE  MANUFACTURING   CO.,    Limited 

WELLAND  -  ONTARIO 


BUILD  CONCRETE  SILOS 
with  the  London  Adjust- 
able Silo  Curbs.  Over  12,000 
concrete  silos  have  been 
built  in   Ontario   alone.   Send 

for     ratal"!'     No.     10. 

London  Concrete  Machinery 
Co.,   Dept.    D.,    London,    Ont. 

World's    Largest    Manufacturers 
of   Concrete   Machinery 


Fertilizer  Bone  and  Potash. 
Green  Cut  Bone  for  Fowl. 
Stirling  Feed  for  Hogs. 

any  quantity 
GEORGE  STEVENS,     364  Mark  St. 
Peterborough,  Ontario 
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AVONDALE  FARM,  BROCK.V1LLE 

HOLSTEINS,    ANGORA    GOATS 
Holstein    young    bulls    for    sale.      Carnation 
Ring     Sylvia— the     $106,000     calf— we    bred 
and    raised    him — his    sire    and    sire's    sire. 


MAY  ECHO  SYLVA 


Official    Record — 152    lbs.    milk    in    1    day — 

Over    1,005    lbs.    in    7    days. 

World's    Champion   Milch    Cow 

Only  cow  in   tlhe  ■world   to  have  three  records  of 

over  36   lbs.    butter  in  seven   days.      Dam   of   the 

$106,000    calf. 

Grandsons   of   this   cow   from  seven  months   to  a 

year    for    sale    sired    by    her   son    out    of    a    son 

of    the    first    44-lb.    cow. 

Prices  reasonable  as   we  need  room  for  our 

coming     season's     calves. 


A.  C.  HARDY,  Prop. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sore  throat  and 
sprains. 

Best  Liniment  Made 

Mr.  A.  E.  Laundry, EDMONTON.writes:— 
"I  fell  from  a  building  and  received  what 
the  doctor  called  a  very 
bad  sprained  ankle,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  walk 
on  it  for  three  weeks.  I 
got  MINARD'S  LINI- 
MENT and  in  six  days  I 
was  out  to  work  again. 
I  think  it  the  best  Lini- 
ment made." 

Minard's  Liniment 
always  gives  satis- 
faction. For  any 
eche  or  pain.  It 
gives  instant  relief. 

Minard's  Liniment 

Co.,  Limited 
Yarmouth,     -    -     N.S. 


Mount  Victoria  Pony  Stud 

T.  P.  Macaulay,  proprietor,  Breeders  of 
high  class  ponies.  Ponies  crated  and 
sent  to  all  parts.  Address  correspondence 
to  J.  E.  Chandler,  Manager.  Mount  Victoria 
Pony  Stud,   Hudson   Heights,   Que. 


WE  BUY 
OLD   FALSE   TEETH 


Mazer's  Tooth  Specialties 

rvpt.   128        20O7  So.  Sth  St..  Philadephia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


Live  Stock  on  the  Farm 


The  World's  Toughest  Horse 


By  Max  McDairmid 


BREAKING  the  Western  broncho  is  no 
easy  job.  It  requires  all  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  the  man  of  the  plains.  He  is 
a  combination  of  the  mustang  and  ordin- 
ary horse,  and  his  dictionary  name  is  the 
North  Western  Broncho.  There  is  no  phase 
of  Western  life  that  has  not  been  influ- 
enced by  this  animal.  Pioneer,  cowboy, 
sheriff,  Indian,  prospector,  all  have  used 
the  broncho.  He  has  been  the  cheerful 
companion  of  each  of  them.  In  fact  he 
was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  exploitation 
of  the  West. 

The  broncho  has  a  good  deal  of  treachery 
about  him,  though  not  so  much  as  his 
ancestor,  the  mustang.  He  is  a  rugged, 
steady,  useful  animal,  that  can  travel 
along  mountain  ledges  or  lope  over  miles 
of  prairie  on  next  to  nothing.  Breaking 
him  had  come  to  be  a  business  by  itself, 
and  for  years  every  ranch  had  its 
"twister"  or  wrangler"  or  "buster,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  ride  the  wild  range  horses 
for  the  first  time.  Usually  when  he  had 
ridden  them  a  few  times  they  were  ready 
to  turn  over  to  the  less  nervy  cow-puncher. 
But  there  is  a  process  in  the  breaking 
of  the  Western  horse  completed  before  the 
"buster"  gets  him.  He  must  be  halter- 
broken,  that  is  he  must  know  how  to  wear 
a  halter  with  grace.  The  colt  at  two, 
three,  or  four  years  old  is  put  in  a  corral. 
A  heavy  halter  is  put  on  him  after  he  has 
been  roped  and  thrown;  attached  to  this  is 
a  heavy  rope,  and  it  is  fastened  to  a  strong 


Halter-breaking    Eno    at    Renfrew    Ranch, 
Standoff,  Sask. 


With   the   passing   of   the   Western    cowboy,   a   type 
becomes   extinct. 


post  in  the  fence  of  the  corral,  or  one 
sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure.  The 
horse  breaks  himself.  At  first  he  pulls 
back,  then  throws  himself  to  the  ground; 
the  next  instant  he  is  high  in  the  air; 
perhaps  he  gets  his  foot  over  the  rope  and 
requires  to  be  extricated.  All  this  has  a 
taming  effect  and  he  realizes  that  he  has 
forfeited  the  free  life  of  the  range,  and 
must  conform  to  a  new  manner  of  living. 
When  the  broncho  will  stand  without  pull- 
ing back,  or  when  he  will  lead  by  the 
halter,  he  is  said  to  be  "halter-broke." 
Horses  are  usually  "halter-broke"  before 
being  sold  to  dealers. 

Few  inexperienced  riders  would,  how- 
ever, even  now  care  to  mount  the  Western 
broncho.  Some  have  tried  and  the  experi- 
ence has  been  painful  in  the  extreme. 
Many  a  broken  collar-bone  and  crushed 
foot  has  resulted. 

SADDLING  A  BRONCHO 

When  the  broncho  has  graduated  from 
the  halter-breaking  school  he  is  subjected 
to  a  saddling  process.  He  is  roped  again, 
sometimes  thrown  to  the  ground,  other 
times  he  is  blind-folded,  and  the  heavy 
stock  saddle  with  bucking  rolls  is  put  on 
his  back.  This  is  carefully  fastened  by 
the  cinch,  which  passes  under  his  body 
behind  his  front  legs.  If  he  has  been 
thrown,  he  is  allowed  to  get  up  after  the 
saddle  is  secure.  Sometimes  the  pitching 
begins  before  the  buster  has  time  to 
mount.  If  the  broncho  has  been  blind- 
folded to  put  the  saddle  on,  the  rag  or 
kerchief  remains  on  his  eyes  till  the  rider 
has  mounted.  This  is  suddenly  pulled  off 
and  the  bucking  begins. 

The  movement  is  hard  to  describe  to  one 
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Putting  Money  Into  Hogs 

is  a  profitable  investment  when  you  feed  Predigest 
Hog  Feed. 

Many  large  raisers  of  bacon  have  already  discovered 
its  value  and  use  it  almost  entirely  in  their  effort  for 
greater  production. 

The  Government  analysis  shows  that  Predigest  contains  a  higher 
amount  of  protein  than  does  any  other  hog  feed  on  the  market. 


7B 


PREDIGEST 
HOG  FEED 

is  a  most  unique  and  remarkable  product,  containing  the  largest 
amount  of  food  value  at  a  cost  less  than  any  other  hog  feed 
sold,  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  brood  sow  and  the 
growing  pig. 

Order  a  supply  of  Predigest  Hog  Feed  from  your  feed- 
man  or  if  he  cannot  fill  your  order,  write  us  direct. 


OUR 

TRADE  MARK 

IS  THE  SEAL 

OF 

QUALITY 


tfS! 


FOR 

POUtnrr 


FOR 

DOGS 


FOR 
|  MILCH 

cows 

FOR 

HOGS 


Predigest 

Food  Company 

Limited 

TORONTO, 
CANADA 
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who  has  never  experienced  it.  To  sit  on  a 
grand  stand  at  a  stampede  or  exhibition 
and  look  on,  does  not  give  any  accurate 
idea  of  the  fearful  and  wonderful  stunts 
a  Western  bunchgrass  broncho  is  capable 
of  while  in  a  state  of  active  eruption. 
Someone  has  written  that  he  has  more 
action  to  the  square  inch  than  a  brace  of 
Kilkenny  cats  with  tails  tied  over  a 
clothes  line. 

A  BRONCHO  IN  ACTION 

The  following  is  a  good  word  picture 
of  the  Western  broncho:  "He  kicks, 
squeals,  strikes,  bites,  jumps  and  kicks  all 
in  the  one  breath.  In  the  next  he  twists, 
squirms,  wiggles,  paws  the  air,  pounds  the 
earth,  and  roars  like  a  bull  buffalo.  When 
broke  to  the  saddle,  he  will  travel  all  day 
at  a  steady  lope  with  less  food  and  water 
than  a  tin-can  dieting  goat  could  live  on 
standing  still.     When  it  rains,  he  merely 


Granulated    Eyelids, 


Eyes  inflamed  by  exposure 
to  Sun,  Dust  and  Wind 
quickly  relieved  by  Murine 
Eye  Remedy.  No  Smarting, 
just  Eye  Comfort.  At 
Your  Druggist's  6oc  per  Bottle.  Murine  Eye 
Salve  in  Tubes  25c.  For  Book  of  the  Eye  Free 
Write   Murine   Eye    Remedy    Company,    Chicago 


Another   trick    of    Eno's    to    get    free   from   the 
halter. 

humps  his  back  and  makes  an  eavetrough 
of  his  tail.  If  a  blizzard  comes  his  way, 
he  hunches  himself  into  a  snow-bank  and 
waits  till  it's  over.  He  then  paws  off  the 
snow  and  makes  his  meal  of  frozen  grass. 
When  the  grass  is  scarce,  he  eats  barb 
wire  fences.  In  short  he  is  the  toughest 
piece  of  horse  flesh  that  infests  the  globe." 

When  the  broncho  is  broken  he  often  be- 
comes the  gentlest  of  horses.  It  has  been 
remarked  time  and  again  among  horse- 
men, that  the  horse  that  is  hardest  to 
break  often  becomes  the  gentlest  when 
the  process  is  over. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  "educated  bucking 
horse."  The  wild  broncho  and  the  un- 
tamed outlaw  horse  "buck"  because  they 


resent  being  ridden.  The  feel  of  the 
saddle  has  the  same  effect  upon  a  "buck- 
ing broncho"  as  a  red  handkerchief  has 
upon  a  wild  bull  in  the  pens  of  Mexico. 
The  attempt  to  saddle  and  ride  it  is  re- 
sented. It  isn't  that  the  animal  is  afraid; 
the  bucking  horse  hasn't  sense  enough  to 
be  afraid  of  anybody  or  anything.  But 
the  charm  of  absolute  freedom — the  lure 
of  the  prairie  is  still  upon  it,  and  to  be 
compelled  to  carry  a  master  is  an  imposi- 
tion against  which  it  will  fight  to  the  last 
ditch. 

A  regretable  thing  about  the  West- 
ward trend  of  civilization  is  the  shutting 
out  of  the  broncho  and  his  "buster."  The 
range  horse  of  to-day  is  no  more  like  the 
broncho  of  ten  years  ago  than  the  nerve- 
strained  thoroughbred  is  like  the  Indian 
cayuse.  All  are  passing  away.  Eastern 
methods  of  breaking  are  now  used.  The 
colt  is  raised  within  the  confines  of  a  farm 
pasture,  and  is  handled  from  a  foal.  Per- 
haps a  collar  and  harness  are  put  on  him 
before  he  is  broke  and  he  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it  before  he  is  ever  hitched.  The 
result  is  gentler  horses  and  the  passing 
of  the  picturesque  "wrangler." 

There  is  no  longer  a  demand  for  the 
tough  pony  of  ten  years  ago,  and  so,  hav- 
ing passed  the  period  of  usefulness,  he  is 
vanishing,  but,  as  a  reward  of  his  fidelity, 
is  appearing  in  a  higher  type. 
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WHAT  SOLDIERS 
WANT, 

A  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  sending'  gifts  to. 
soldiers  overseas  comes 
from  Lt.-Col.  (Canon) 
Frederick  Ceorge  Scott', 
Senior  Chaplain  of  1he 
First  Division,,  in  a  cable 
received  by  '  friends  in 
Montreal.  He  says  "Tha 
men'  want  playing  cards 
and  chewing  tobacco." 
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CHEW 
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Wal 


STAG 
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HIRSTS 

PAIN  EXTERMINATOR 

HAVE  A  BOTTLE  READY  WHEN  NEEDED  —  and  stop*  the  Pain! 


iyou  have  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  lumbago,  neuralgia,  or  get  a  lame  back,  swollen  joints,  or  a  sprain  — you  don't  need  to 
r.    Get  the  bottle  of    Hirst's  Pain  Exterminator  and  use  it  according  to  directions  in  circular.    It  stops  the  pain  quickly. 


When  J 

suffer.    - 

Buv  a  bottle  and  be  ready.  Equally  effective  for  relieving  earache,  toothache,  sore  throat  and  other  painful  ailmer.ts.    For  40  years 

it  has  been  a  family  friend.  35c  a  bottle— all  dealers— or  write  us.  HIRST  REMEDY  COMPANY,  HAMILTON.  CANADA 

Also  makers  of  HIRST'S  Family  Salve  (50c),  and  HIRST'S  PectoralSyrup'bf  Horehound  and  Elecampane  (35c),  for  coughs  and  colds. 
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IMPROVING    CANADA'S    LIVESTOCK 

By  M.  A.  McLennan 

A  STUDY  of  the  livestock  situation  at  the 
present  time  cannot  fail  to  convince  any 
practical  person  that  Canadian  stockmen 
will  have  in  the  near  future  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  a  profitable  business.  The 
question  as  yet  unanswered  is  whether  they 
realize  the  situation  in  time  so  to  conduct 
their  operations  as  to  take  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  the- 
utmost  importance,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  farmer,  but  also 
from   a   national    standpoint. 

While  the  national  phase  of  the  question 
may  be  somewhat  outside  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  average  farmer,  the  mat- 
ter of  personal  profit  may  be  depended 
upon  to  make  its  own  appeal.  Considering 
the  latter  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  or 
stockman  who  is  convinced  that  an  oppor- 
tunity is  presenting  itself  to  develop  the 
livestock  business  of  Canada,  he  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  essential  factors  that  will 
make  such  development  possible.  Some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  factors  are:  (1) 
The  laying  of  a  foundation  by  now  conserving 
breeding  stock;  (2)  the  improvement  in  qual- 
ity of  livestock  products  by  intelligent  breed- 
ing, first  by  use  of  good  sires  and  second 
by  the  weeding  out  of  all  scrubs,  both 
male  and  female,  and  constant  adherence 
to  one  breed;  (3)  improvement  in  the  care  and 
feeding  of  all  young  animals:  (4)  improve- 
ment in  the  finishing  of  all  animals  for  market 
purposes;  (5)  the  providing  of  a  steady  trade 
by  remaining  continuously  in  the  ranks 
of  the  livestock  producers  despite  the  tem- 
porary   fluctuations    in    price. 

Until  late  years  Canadian  farmers  have 
annually  allowed  useful  stock,  especially 
cows  and  heifers,  to  go  to  market  in  large 
number  and  even  yet,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  may  be  seen  on  some  of 
our  large  markets  females  of  good  type 
with  many  years  of  usefulness  ahead  of 
them.  The  country  cannot  afford  to  lose 
such  valuable  stock  in  the  present  crisis 
and  the  prevention  of  their  slaughter  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  steps 
to  be  taken  in  conserving  our  breeding 
stock. 

For  many  years  the  high  prices  ruling 
for  veal  resulted  in  annually  increasing  re- 
ceipts for  calves  on  the  markets  and  un- 
fortunately many  calves,  both  male  and 
female,  of  ideal  type  were  slaughtered. 
The  losses  to  the  breeders'  herds  and 
feeders'  stalls  were  serious  and  we  are 
even  yet  feeling  the  effects  of  these  sacri- 
fices despite  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  falling 
off  in  the  offerings  of  good  calves.  The 
prevention  of  such  sacrifices  will  mark  the 
supplementary  step  to  the  conservation  of 
our   breeding   stock. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  average 
farmer  is  less  conservative  on  the  question 
of  the  breed  of  livestock  raised  on  his  farm 
than  on  any  other  question  relating  to  his 
operations.  It  is  time  the  facts  were  more 
generally  realized  that  real  progress  can 
only  be  made  by  constantly  sticking 
to  one  breed,  by  using  the  best  sires 
obtainable  of  that  breed,  and  by  systematic- 
ally discarding  females  that  do  not  prove 
their  usefulness  as  breeders  of  animals  of 
good  type.  Quality,  which  depends  in  the 
first  place  upon  good  blood,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  in  livestock 
breeding  and  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  price  realized  for  the  product  when 
turned  on  the  market.  In  some  of  our 
better  districts  the  cattle  turned  on  the 
market  lack  finish  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  heavy  steers  would  be  suit- 
able for  British  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  cattle  sent  out  of  Canada  in  an 
unfinished  condition  as  stockers  and  feeders 
was  deplorable  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  never  were  there  larger  quantities 
of  feed  available.  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  unsolved  in  con- 
nection with  the  increase  of  our  livestock 
production. 


Guelph 
Winter  Fair 

December    6th   to   12th 

Programme  of  Judging  in  the  Arena 


Monday,  Dec.  9th 


9.00  a.m.  Students  Judging  Dairy  Cat- 
tle. 
10.15  a.m.  Judging  Shires. 
10.45  a.m.  Student  Judging  Beef  Cattle. 

1.30  p.m.  Judging   Aberdeen-Angus. 

3.15  p.m.  Judging    Herefords. 

7.30  p.m.  Judging  Ponies. 

8.15  p.m.  Judging  Heavy  Draft. 

8.45  p.m.  Judging  Thoroughbreds. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  11th 

9.00  a.m.  Judging    Grade    Cattle. 
10.40  a.m.  Judging      Grand      Champion 

Beef  Cattle. 
11.00  a.m.  Judging    Heavy    Draft. 
11.30  a.m.  Judging    Clydesdales, 
(imp.   excluded) 
1.30  p.m.  Judging     2-year-old     Clydes- 
dales. 
3.35  p.m.  Judging     3-year-old     Clydes- 
dales. 
4.40  p.m.  Judging  Heavy  Draft  Teams. 
7.45  p.m.  Judging   Hackneys. 


Tuesday,  Dec.  lOth^^ 

8.45  a.m.  Student  Judging  Horses. 
10.15  a.m.  Judging  Dairy  Bulls. 
10.45  a.m.  Judging  Percherons. 

1.30  p.m.  Judging       Percherons       c< 
tinued 

3.05  p.m.  Judging  Shorthorns. 

7.45  p.m.  Judging   Heavy    Draft. 

8.30  p.m.  Judging    Standard    Breds. 

Thursday,  Dec.  12th 


9.00  a.m. 
10.05  a.m. 


Judging  Clydesdale  Foals. 
Judging  Clydesdale  Year 
lings. 

Judging  Age   Clydesdales. 
Judging  Progeny. 
Judging   Champion. 
Judging        Watson 
Walker     House     and 
Specials. 

Parade   Heavy   Horses 
Parade    Dairy    Cattle 
Parade    Beef    Cattle. 
Parade    Standard    Bred    and 
Thoroughbreds. 
10.05  p.m.  Parade  Hackneys  and  Ponies. 


1.30  p.m. 

3.55  p.m. 

7.45  p.m. 

8.45  p.m. 

9.25  p.m. 

9.35  p.m. 

9.45  p.m. 

9.55  p.m. 


Shield, 
Bright 


COME! 


APPLY  TO  YOUR  LOCAL 
AGENT  FOR  RATES 


J.  I.  FLATT, 

President 


R.  W.  WADE, 

.   Secretary 


The 
*3estMade 


star  brand  When  you  see  this  Sign 
OVERALLS  in  your  dealer's  window 


It  means  that  he  has  something 
exceptionally  good  in   overalls. 

Buy  the  "Star"  Brand  once 
and  you'll  be  so  pleased  with 
the  value  that  you'll  buy  it 
again  and  again. 

If    your    dealer    cannot    supply    you, 
write    us. 

The  J.  B.  Goodhue  Co.,  Limited 

Rock  Island,  Quebec 


FOR  SAL&  HIRE 


Montreal : 

211  Drummond  Bldg. 


Ottawa: 

76  O'Connor  St. 
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depends  upon  proper  feed- 
ing.   Give  your  birds 

PrattS.     po«"try 

»  *    Regulator 

with  the  feed.  Keeps  them  in 
vigorous  health.  Builds  healthy, 
vigorous  layers  and  breeders. 
Keeps  disease  away.  You  don't 
experiment  when  you  use 
"PRATTS" — the  time-tested  egg 
producer  and  safe,  sure  tonic. 
Try  it  at  our  risk. 

Ait  your  dealer's  in  pkgs.,  also 
25-lb.   pails  and   100-lb.   bags. 

Money   Back    If    Not    Satisfied. 

Write  us  for  new  book  on  care 
Of  Poultry.     It's  FREE. 


Use  PRATVii   ANIMAL   REGULATOR 
The  Guaranteed   Stock  Tonic 


Pratt    Food    Co.    of 
Canada,    Limited, 

Carlaw   Ave., 
Toronto      P-20 


GUILD'S  SUMMER   SALE 

5,000  choice  yearling  hens 
and  300  yearling  cock 
birds  in  high  record 
Bred-to-lay  Wyandottes 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Leg- 
horns. 1918  Mating  List 
gives  full  particulars  of 
this    stock. 

Write  us  your  wants 
Our  264-Egg  Kind  to-day! 

L.  R.  GUILD,  Box  6,  Rockwood,  Ont. 


POULTRY 

We  are  open   to  receive  shipments  of  crate 

fattened    poultry     of    all     kinds.  Highest 

market    prices    paid    according    to  quality. 
Write    for    quotations. 

Henry  Gatehouse   &   Son 

Fish,    Game,    Poultry.    Eggs   and    Vegetables 

348-350    West    Dorchester    Street 

MONTREAL 


POULTRY   of   all   kinds   and 
NEW  LAID  EGGS  WANTED 

Send  for  prices  or  information  to 

P.  POULIN  &  CO. 

Bonsecours  Market,  MONTREAL 
We  also  buy  Feathers 


Concrete  Machinery 

for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  7  davs.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers, 
Brick,  Block,  Tile  Machines. 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En- 
gines. 

WETTLAUFER 

BROTHERS,    Limited, 

181    Spadina    Ave., 

Toronto 


In   the  "Poultry  \ard 
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Dorkings,  an  Old  English  Breed 


By  A.  P.  Marshall 


HPHIS  good  old  breed  is  seen  now  only 
-*-  rarely  but  some  of  the  old  breeders 
find  such  merit  in  them  that  they  believe 
no  other  can  better  suit  their  purpose.  In 
fact,  with  their  apparent  worth  so  evident 
in  their  practical  make-up,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  they  are  not  more  popu- 
lar. 

The  Dorking  is  an  English  breed  and 
probably  one  of  the  very  oldest.  It  differs 
from  most  breeds  in  that  it  has  five  toes. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  it  dresses  particu- 
larly well  for  market,  for  its  large,  broad, 
deep-set  body  makes  a  plump,  attractive 
carcass. 

Its  body  shape  is  long  and  oblong  like 
the  Minorca  but  it  is  stouter  and  fuller 
in  appearance,  the  very  short  legs  accentu- 
ating the  stout,  stocky  make-up  of  the 
breed. 

There  are  three  varieties,  the  silver- 
gray,  the  colored  and  the  white  Dorkings. 
The  two  former  varieties  have  single 
combs  and  the  latter  rose  combs.  The 
single  comb  is  rather  large,  should  on 
the  male  be  held  upright  and  have  six  even, 
well  defined  points.  The  rose  comb  is  like 
that  on  the  Hamburg,  square  in  front,  flat 
on  top,  ending  in  a  well  defined,  rounded 
spike. 

The  white  Dorking  is  white  throughout 
including  the  feet  and  shanks  and  is 
lighter  in  weight  than  either  the  silver- 
gray  or  the  colored.  The  standard 
weights  are:  cock,  IVz  lbs.,  cockerel  6V2 
lbs.,  hen  6  lbs.  and  pullet  5  lbs. 

The  silver-gray  have  rather  unusual 
marking.  On  the  male  the  head  is  silvery 
white,  hackle  the  same  with  very  narrow 
stripes  of  gray  in  the  lower  feathers  in 
some  cases  and  front  of  hackle  black.  The 
wing  bows  are  silvery  white,  the  coverts 
being  a  lustrous  greenish  black,  forming 
a  wide,  distinct  black  bar  across  the  wing, 
In  the  primaries  the  upper  half  of  feather, 
including  the  quills,  is  black  and  the  lower 
half  white.  The  secondaries  are  the  same 
excepting  that  the  lower  webs  have  a 
black  spot  at  the  end  of  each  feather.  The 
back  and  saddle  are  silvery  white.  The 
breast,  body  and  fluff  and  thighs  are  black. 
The  shanks  and  toes  are  white. 

The  tail  is  greenish  black  and  should  be 
carried  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees. 
Undercolor  in  all  sections  should  be  slate. 

The  color  of  the  female  is  quite  differ- 
ent. The  head  is  silver  white,  continuing 
down  onto  the  neck,  with  narrow  black 
striping  on  the  saddle.  In  the  front  of 
the  neck  the  feathers  are  reddish  salmon. 
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The  wing  bows  and  coverts  are  silvery 
white,  finely  stippled  with  ashy-gray.  The 
primaries  and  secondaries  are  dark  slate 
on  the  upper  webs  and  the  lower  webs  are 
slaty-gray. 

The  beautiful  gray  formed  by  silvery- 
white  plumage  stippled  with  ashy-gray  is 
found  on  the  back,  body,  thighs  and  fluff. 
The  breast  is  salmon  red  shading  to  ashy- 
gray  at  the  sides. 

The  weight  of  silver-gray  Dorkings  are : 
cocks  8  lbs.,  cockerels  7  lbs.,  hen  6 Ms  lbs. 
and  pullets  5V2  lbs. 

The  colored  Dorking  is  tne  heaviest 
variety,  weighing:  cock  9  lbs.,  cockerel  8 
lbs.,  hen  7  lbs.  and  pullet  6  lbs. 

The  color  of  the  male  is  the  same  as  in 
the  silver-gray  except  that  the  head  is 
very  light  gray  and  the  neck  a  straw 
color  with  black  striping  on  the  hackle. 

The  wing  bows  are  light  straw  with 
the  black  bar  on  the  coverts. 

The  saddle  is  light  straw  with  a  wide 
black  strip  down  each  feather.  The  black 
in  all  other  sections  is  the  same  as  in  the 
silver-gray. 

In  the  female  the  head  is  black  but  on 
the  neck  the  black  is  narrowly  edged  with 
gray.  The  front  of  the  neck  and  breast 
are  dark  salmon.  Dark  gray  and  black 
represent  the  rest  of  the  coloring,  the  gray 
taking  the  place  of  the  silver-gray  of  the 
other  variety. 


A  POULTRY  SHOW  AT  DETROIT 

By  Prof.  Burgess 

It  is  a  fact  that  10  properly  cared-for 
birds  will  produce  twice  as  much  as  20 
that  are  not  given  the  proper  care  and 
attention.  In  the  past  there  has  been  too 
much  importance  attached  to  premiums 
at  poultry  exhibits  and  not  enough  at- 
tention paid  to  the  dissemination  of  prac- 
tical proven  methods  that  would  serve  to 
educate  the  beginner  or  the  small  breeder 
and  increase  his  interest  in  better  breed- 
ing. 

A  poultry  exhibit  without  the  usual 
competitive  element  would,  of  course,  be 
of  small  interest.  Premiums  will  be  offer- 
ed as  usual  at  the  Detroit  exhibit  to  be 
held  January  27  to  February  1  next.  But 
the  predominating  feature  will  be  lectures 
and  actual  demonstrations  by  experts  in 
the  various  phases  of  poultry  husbandry. 

Under  my  directions,  methods  of  crate 
fattening,  weeding  out  of  non-producers, 
feeding,  killing  and  packing,  etc.,  will  be 
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•demonstrated.  A  poultry  exhibit  con- 
ducted along  these  educational  lines  will 
benefit  all  classes  of  poultry  breeders. 
The  small  and  large  breeder  will  benefit 
.alike  and  the  interest  in  poultry  raising 
will  be  materially  increased. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
whereby  a  series  of  interesting  moving 
picture  films  will  be  shown  covering  var- 
ious phases  of  the  poultry  industry. 


Best  Winter  Apples 

Among  the  best  varieties  of  apples  in 
good  condition  early  in  the  winter  are 
Fameuse  or  Snow,  Ribston  Pippin,  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Tomkins  King,  Jona- 
than, Grimes  Golden  and  Mcintosh  Red. 
The  Fameuse  and  Mcintosh  Red  are  two 
of  the  most  popular  dessert  varieties. 
These  are  both  in  good  condition  in 
November,  but,  while  the  Fameuse  does 
not  keep  well,  as  a  rule,  much  after  the 
New  Year,  the  Mcintosh  grown  in  some 
districts  will  keep  in  good  condition  until 
March.  Ribston  Pippin,  Hubbardston  and 
Tomkins  King  are  three  more  apples  of 
high  flavor  for  November  and  December 
or  later.  Jonathan,  while  not  grown  to 
any  extent  in  Canada  outside  British 
Columbia,  is  shipped  East  in  boxes.  It 
also  comes  from  the  Western  States  and 
can  be  depended  upon  until  about  the  New 
Year.  It  is  a  handsome  apple  of  good 
quality.  After  the  New  Year  the 
Northern  Spy  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  apple  in  Canada  but  as  the  supply 
is  limited  and  they  can  be  kept  until  late 
in  the  winter  or  spring,  some  of  the  sorts 
•which  do  not  keep  well  much  after  mid- 
winter may  be  used  first.  Among  such 
are  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Baldwin, 
Wagener  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg.  For 
late  winter  and  spring,  in  addition  to 
Northern  Spy,  varieties  which  are  usually 
available  are  Golden  Russet,  Roxbury 
Russet  or  Nonpareil,  Stark  and  Ben 
Davis,  and  in  boxes  from  the  West 
Yellow  Newtown,  Winesap,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  Rome  Beauty.  Stark  and 
Ben  Davis  are  the  least  desirable  for 
dessert  purposes,  and  Stark  is  not  acid 
enough  for  the  best  cooking. 


DO  DUCKS  EAT  THEIR  HEADS  OFF 

Continued  from  page  23 
and  is  an   aid  to  the  digestion  of  corn 
meal  and  other  heavy  feeds. 

Following  is  a  chart  of  feed  consumed 
by  100  young  ducks,  starting  from  the  first 
feed  to  the  time  they  were  killed.  They 
were  not  all  ready  for  market  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  first  were  killed  at  ten  weeks 
and  averaged  4%  lbs.  undrawn;  and  the 
last  were  ready  at  thirteen  weeks  and 
averaged  5M   lbs. 

The  amount  of  green  feed  was  not  re- 
corded. It  varied  from  1-5  at  first  to  about 
1.3  at  the  finishing  in  proportion  to  bulk. 
Losses  amounted  6.  Ducks  were  confined 
to  very  restricted  yard  space  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  so  as  to  prevent  too 
much  exercise.  Thf»  points  of  economy  to 
be  observed  are:  The  use  of  quick-errow- 
ing  stock  for  breeder  feeding  ducklings 
largely  on  bran  during  first  part  of 
growin?  period;  usincr  meat  scraps  with 
ground  oats  for  fleshing;  fattening  quick- 
ly with  as  much  heavy  feed  as  they  will 
eat  without  loss  of  appetite;  plenty  of 
green  feed;  killing:  as  soon  as  ready, 
which  is  determined  by  a  feelinsr  of  plump- 
ness at  the  tail-bone;  selling  direct  to 
consumer  so  as  to  save  middle-men's  pro- 
fits; and  clean,  careful  picking  so  as  to 
insure  satisfied  customers  and  repeat 
sales. 


What  Better  Gift 

than 

Placing   An   "Oliver"   Guaranteed  Coal  Oil 
Burner  in  Your  Range  or  Furnace 

More  Heat!       More  Convenient  I 

In  districts  where  ordinary  gas  is  not  obtainable  and  coal  is  hard 
to  get,  it  tills  a  want  that  has  been  much  needed  and  long 
sought.  TURNS  ON  LIKE  GAS.  Combustion  so 
complete  that  there  is  no  smoke  or  smell.  Un- 
like others,  not  a  whole  lot  of  surface  openings 
o  fill  up  with  carbon,  consequently  making  the 
jurncr   useless. 

YOU  ARE  PROTECTED  BY  OUR 
ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 

that  it  will  work  successfully  if  installed  accord- 
ing to  instructions.  For  a  period  of  one  year 
torn  dale  of  sale,  we  agree  to  make  good,  by 
leplacement  or  repair,  any  defect  in  mateiial  or 
manufacture  not  caused  by  misuse,  or  if  neces- 
sary, replace  it  with  a  new  burner,  for  which 
we    will    make    no   charge. 

Three  Sizes 
Small    Heating-    Stove,    size    for    domestic    use. 

Laundry    Stoves,    etc $18.50 

No.  2 — Cook  Stove  or  Range  size 22.00 

No.  4— Store,    Church,    Picture    Show    Hot    Air 

Furnace    30.00 

Why   worry  over  coal   or  gas?     Order  early  as  orders 
are   coming   fast.      Made   in    Canada. 


Petroleum  Products  Co., 


St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


FREE 


TO  OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS 


THE  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  through  its  connection 
with  the  great  organization  of  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company,  is  in  touch  with  vast  sources  of  information 
which  is  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  numerous  MacLean  Publications.  This  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  the  editorial  staff  of  all  these  various 
publications  are  at  the  disposal  of  THE  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE. 

Should  you  have  a  problem  on  some  phase  of  your  work, 
or  are  desirous  of  securing  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  an  article  you  need,  or  want  to  know  where  to  get 
repairs  for  machines  you  are  using,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  your  inquiries  promptly.  This  is  a  service  that 
not  only  is  absolutely  free,  but  which  we  gladly  give  to 
our  subscribers. 


Use  this  coupon  for  the  questions  you  de- 
sire answered,  and  enslose  stamp  for  reply 
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Direct  to 


jlberman 


"The  House  With  a  Million  Friends" 

We  must  have  more  furs  this  year. 
Manufacturers  are  calling  on  us 
for  great  quantities.  We  now  as- 
sure 6hippers  more  money  than 
any  other  market  can  pay. 

The  Leading  House  in  the  Best  Market 

Trappers  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
52  years'  reputation  we  have  built  for 
fair  dealing:.  We  always  make  good. 
Our  location  and  our  standing:  enable  us 
to  pay  extra  prices. 

Chin  Nniu  Get  "tne  check  that  satis- 
Ollip    now    fies->  by   returrl  maflg    Send 

for  confidential  market  report  and  guar- 
anteed price  list.  They  both  mean  more 
money  to  you. 

S.SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

Z Capital  Over  52.000.000 
1125U  West  36th  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Ship  to  us  and  you  will  re- 
ceive prompt  returns,  fair 
grading,  highest  prices. 

Write    for  free    shipping    tags    and 
price  list. 

Reference,  Imperial  Bank 


W  STONE  SONS, Limited. 


WOODSTOCK. ONT 


TRAPPING    PAYS 

You    can    make    more    money    by    trapping 

RAW  FURS 

at  the  present  high  prices  than  working 
for  a  daily  wage  and  more  especially  if 
shipped  to  us.  Our  shippers  get  the  high- 
est returns  for  their  shipments  of  any  in 
Canada.  Send  your  RAW  FURS  to  the 
"House  of  the  Brown  Tag."  Write  for 
price    list    and    shipping   tags. 

HOERNER,    WILLIAMSON    &    CO.. 
376    St.    Paul    St..    Montreal,    Que. 

P.S. — We  sell  traps.  Prices  furnished  on 
request. 


Fur  Farming 

Some  "Never  Fail"  Methods 


By  Robert  G.  Hodgson 


MUSKRATS  are  amphibious  (living  in 
the  water)  and  nocturnal  (coming 
out  at  night)  in  their  habits,  but  are  fre- 
quently seen  swimming  and  working 
around  in  the  day  time.  Its  color  is  brown 
above  and  ashy  beneath.  Its  head  and 
body  are  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  while  its  tail  is  nine  or  ten  inches. 
The  tail  is  two-edged  and  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  is  rudder  shaped  and 
covered  with  thin  short  hair.  He  is  an 
expert  swimmer  for  the  hind  feet  are 
partly  webbed. 

The  legs  of  the  muskrat  are  much  more 
fragile  and  tender  than  most  furred 
animals,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
special  traps  that  are  now  on  the  market 
— the  double-jawed  trap  wrhich  grips  high 
on  the  leg  prevents  either  them  pulling 
out  or  chewing  their  imprisoned  foot  off. 

Muskrats  are  vegetarians,  although 
they  have  been  known  to  eat  flesh.  They 
feed  on  fruit,  roots,  grass,  grain  and  vege- 
tables, sweet  apples,  turnips,  carrots,  etc., 
all  making  good  bait.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  I  have  found  they  do  not  take  read- 
ily to  bait  as  do  animals  of  the  Mustelidae 
family. 

One  of  the  most  successful  bait  plans 
where  bait  can  be  employed  is  to  put  a 
sweet  apple  on  one  end  of  a  stick  and  place 
the  other  end  of  the  stick  in  the  bank 
along1  a  stream,  where  you  know  musk- 
rats  travel  of  course.  The  trap  should  not 
be  set  in  over  two  inches  of  water  and 
the  bait  should  be  directly  over  the  trap 
and  about  a  foot  high. 

You  will  often  find  worn  places  on  the 
bank  and  this  is  known  as  a  muskrat 
slide.  Traps  placed  at  the  bottom  of  this 
slide  in  an  inch  or  two  of  water  will  gen- 
erally bring  good  results. 

Find  a  log  in  a  pond  partly  submerged 
by  water  and  with  an  end  sticking  out  in 
the  stream.  Cut  a  notch  in  the  log  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  trap.  Have  trap  so 
it  will  just  be  under  water  when  set  and 
staple  chain  to  log. 

Muskrats  have  places  where  they  feed, 
these  being  regularly  known  as  their  feed- 
ing beds.  You  can  tell  them  by  roots  and 
grasses  freshly  cut  that  appear  to  be  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  shallow  water. 
Several  traps  should  be  set  here,  always 
yielding  good  results  if  water  is  not  too 
deep. 

Where  two  ponds  or  streams  are  close 
together   muskrats  will  go  from    one  to 
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the  other  and  will  form  regular  trails. 
A  trap  should  be  set  at  each  place  where 
they  go  in  or  come  out  of  the  water. 

During  the  winter  months  they  travel 
under  the  ice  and  if  the  ice  is  clear  you 
can  see  their  trails.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  ice 
and  set  a  trap  on  the  trail. 

THE   RACCOON 

The  raccoon  is  well  known  on  account  of 
his  destruction  of  corn.  They  are  re- 
lated to  the  bear  family  and  have  an 
occasional  fondness  for  honey.  Its  head 
resembles  that  of  the  fox,  while  the  body 
is  somewhat  like  a  badger's,  in  that  it  is 
thick  and  stout.  It  color  is  greyish  white, 
streaked  and  barred  with  darker  colors, 
while  the  trail  is  ringed  with  black  and  is 
very  bushy. 

They  are  not  cunning  and  are  more 
easily  trapped  than  the  mink.  As  a  rule 
they  take  readily  to  bait,  which  should 
consist  of  honey,  fish,  eggs,  muskrats, 
rabbits,  etc.  Sardines  also  make  good  bait. 

The  raccoon  has  a  great  tendency  to- 
ward curiosity  in  the  form  of  anything 
that  is  bright  in  color.  The  trapper  can 
take  advantage  of  this  weakness  by  tying 
a  tin  fish  (these  are  now  on  the  market) 
or  a  small  mirror  to  the  pan  and  setting 
the  trap  in  the  stream  along  which  coons 
travel.  They  see  the  bright  article,  reach 
out  their  paw  and  get  caught. 

Although  the  coon  is  a  good  swimmer 
and  likes  to  wander  along  the  streams  he 
always  prefers  to  walk  a  log  across  to  the 
other  side  in  preference  to  swimming 
across.  For  this  reason  a  trap  should  be 
set  at  each  end  of  a  log  that  you  find  span- 
ning a  stream,  making  a  notch  in  log  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  trap  and  stapling 
chain  to  log.  This  same  set  will  often 
yield  you  a  fox  if  care  is  used  in  setting 
and  there  are  any  in  the  neighborhood. 

If  you  can  find  their  den  tree,  cut  a  pole 
or  small  tree  and  long  enough,  so  that 
when  placed  slanting  it  reaches  up  to  the 
hole  in  tree  where  coons  enter.  Set  trap 
on  end  of  pole  and  fasten  chain  to  pole, 
or  if  this  method  is  not  convenient  set  a 
trap  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Make  a  pen  of  sticks  or  flat  stones  in 
shallow  water  along  a  stream,  leaving  the 
end  that  faces  the  shore  open.  Put  some 
bait  in  the  back  end  and  set  your  trap  at 
entrance  to  pen.  Have  pen  high  enough  so 
he  is  unable  to  get  the  bait  without  going 
over  and  incidentally  into  the  trap. 

TRAPPING  THE   FOX 

Outside  of  the  wolf  and  coyote,  the  fox 
is  the  most  cunning  and  hardest  animal 
there  is  to  capture.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  them,  all  belonging  to  the  dog 
family,  resembling  the  dog  but  being  of 
lighter  build.  They  are  much  alike  in 
form,  having  pointed  ears,  and  muzzle, 
long  hair  and  tail  thick  and  bushy,  differ- 
ing from  one  another  mainly  in  color. 

Their  food  consists  of  grouse,  small 
birds,  poultry,  rabbits,  muskrats,  mice, 
souirrels  fish,  eggs,  etc.,  all  of  which  make 
good  bait. 

The  surest  method  I  know  where  it  can 
bo  employed  and  one  to  which  thousands 
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of  foxes  fall  victims  every  year  is  known 
as  the  water  or  spring  set.  A  spring  is 
the  best  as  here  the  water  is  always  the 
same  height,  but  a  brook  will  do.  Care- 
fully dig  out  your  spring  in  the  fall, 
placing  a  flat  stone  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  shore.  Have  the  stone  so  it  will 
project  above  water  about  an  inch.  On 
top  of  this  place  a  sod  covering  the  stone 
entirely.  Have  the  sod  about  three  inches 
thick  if  possible  and  have  the  edges  come 
into  the  water  so  it  will  look  natural.  Cut 
your  sods  that  you  are  to  fit  inside  your 
trap  and  lay  up  to  dry  when  you  prepare 
the  place.  When  the  time  is  ready  for 
setting  your  trap,  go  to  the  place  by 
walking  up  the  stream.  Do  not  touch 
bushes  or  anything  to  leave  human  odor. 
Place  your  trap  very  near  the  edge  of  the 
spring  about  six  inches  from  the  sod,  hav- 
ing the  trap  entirely  under  water.  Place 
your  sod  cut  for  that  purpose  on  the  pan, 
have  it  cover  all  the  space  inside  the  trap 
and  be  sure  it  is  out  of  the  water  enough 
to  offer  a  dry  footing  for  the  fox  and 
about  two  or  three  inches  from  shore. 
Place  your  bait  on  the  rock  and  be  sure  the 
fox  cannot  get  the  bait  without  stepping 
on  the  trap  and  you  will  be  sure  of  him. 

Find  an  old  stump  where  the  roots 
spread  out  like  the  inverted  letter  V,  dig 
out  a  hole  the  size  of  your  trap,  throwing 
the  dirt  away  from  the  hole  or  better  still, 
take  a  basket  with  you  and  put  the  dirt  in 
it  as  you  may  need  some  of  it  later  on. 
After  the  hole  is  made,  line  the  bottom 
with  dry  grass  so  trap  will  not  freeze 
down.  Set  your  trap,  handling  it  with 
gloves,  and  set  it  lengthways  in  the  hole, 
carefully  covering  with  dirt,  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  trap.  Put  a  piece  of 
cotton  under  pan  to  prevent  dirt  getting 
in  and  prevent  its  working  properly. 
Place  your  bait  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
opening.  Find  a  sand  knoll,  dig  a  hole 
for  trap  as  I  have  just  said,  making  a 
mound  at  the  top  of  the  hole.  Place  your 
trap  directly  on  top  of  the  mound,  care- 
fully covering  with  paper  to  keep  the  sand 
from  under  the  pan.  Then  cover  paper 
with  sand,  smoothing  off  with  a  brush  so  it 
will  look  natural  and  place  your  bait  be- 
yond in  the  hole. 


Invisible  Wounds 

Writing  on  "Invisible  Wounds"  Capt. 
Arthur  H.  Samuels,  S.C.,  U.S.A.,  says 
that  the  greater  percentage  of  soldiers 
passing  through  reconstruction  centres 
are  suffering  from  internal  rather  than 
outward  surgical  injuries,  men  who  are 
suffering  from  shell  shock,  for  instance. 
They  look  fit.  "It  will  be  difficult,"  he 
says,  "in  many  instances  for  the  business 
man  eager  to  open  his  door  to  the  returned 
fighter  to  understand  why  men  who  look 

i  hale  and  hearty  enough  will  be  unable  to 
go  into  certain  jobs  involving  heavy  in- 
door work.  They  must  not  be  passed  by 
because  their  sacrifices  are  not  obvious." 

:  No  small  part  of  the  keen  intuition  that 

i  knows  how  to  sympathize  by  silence  and 
unobtrusive   helpfulness   and  that   is   so 

|  absolutely  necessary  in  the  great  work  of 
helping  these  men  to  "find  themselves" 
rests  with  the  women  of  every  communi.ty. 
If  the  returned  man  becomes  discouraged 
and  outclassed  after  leaving  the  recon- 
struction centres  the  fault  will  be  found 
to  rest  almost  invariably  with  the  women 
who  have  sympathized  in  unwise  rather 
than  helpful  ways.  Open  commiseration 
is  often  nothing  less  than  refined  cruelty 
and  is  never  the  best  sort  of  help.  Thus 
there  is  added  another  phase  to  women's 
war  work,  study  of  the  best  ways  of  help- 
ing unobtrusively. 


FREE 

Hallam's      Trappers'      Guide  —  96 

pages ;  illustrated ;  English  or  French  ; 
tells  how  and  where  to  trap ;  what  bait 
and  traps  to  use ;  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Hallam's   Trappers'   Supply   Cata- 
log—36    pages ;    illustrated  ;    rifles,    traps, 
animal  bait,  headlights,   fish  nets,   and  all 
necessary    trappers'     and    sportsmen's 
supplies  at  low  prices. 
Hallam's    Raw    Fur    News — 
Gives  latest  prices  and  advance 
information  on  the  raw 
fur  market. 

Write  to-day. 

Address  giving 

number  as 

below. 


To 


727HALLAM    BUILDING, 
TORONTO, 


Christmas  Cash! 
Ship  Furs  Today 

Get  top  prices  from  the  World's  Largest 
Fur  House.  Your  check  comes  by  return 
mail.  Have  money  for  Christmas  spend- 
ing! We  need  millions  of  skunk,  musk- 
rat,  coon,  mink,  fox,  moleskins  —  everything 
—and  pzy  best  prices.  DON'T  wait  1  Ship 
NOW1  Ask  for  Free  Trapper's  Guide— 3-in-l 
Book,  and  Free  Shipping  Tags. 

FUNSTEN 

BrOS>  &  Co.,  International  Fur  Exchange 
Fnnsten  Bldg.  St.  EjOUIS,  MO> 


RAW  FURS 

We  pay  highest 
prices  of  all.    :: 

Write   for   Price   List 
to-day 

British  Raw  Fur  Co. 

185  King  Street  East      -       Toronto 


RAW  FURS  ' 


want     BLACK 
SQUIRREL    skins, 
full  value.     Ship  all  you  have 

CYRUS  BELDEN,  48  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


We  want,  and  will  pay  highest  prices 

for  all  kinds  of 

RAW  FU  RS 

Ship  your  skins  to  us  at  once 

We  pay  express  charges  or  postage 

Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags  sent  on  request 

V7$evi//on  Freres 

Trading  Company  Limited 

LARGEST  FUR  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
134  McGill  Street       -  Montreal 
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Big  Money 

for 

RAW   FURS 

Ship  yoor  raw  furs  to  a  reliable  Canadian 
(Toronto)  firm  where  you  can  depend  upon 
honest  grading  and  prompt,  satisfactory  returns 
sent  you  same  day  as  shipment  is  received.  Our 
references— Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ihm's  and 
Bradatreet's. 

I  pay  all  express  and  mail  charges.  Write 
TODAY  for  my  latest  market  price  list,  ship- 
ping tags,  etc.  Send  name  and  address  of  your 
trapper  friends. 

J.  YAFFE 

Dept.  A.  23  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


SKUNK  |      YOUR       IWOLVES 


RAW  FURS 

Will  Again  Bring  Highest  Prices  from 
Your  Old  Friends 

The  Northern  Fur  Mfg.  Co. 

Limited 

183  St.  Paul  Street  West,     •     Montreal 


FOXES  r/^shTpp^rTagVlMARTEN 


WE  BUY  GINSENG 

both    Wild    and    Cultivated    at    highest 

prices.  If  you  want  reports  on  Fur  or 

Ginseng,  send  for  free  quotations 

containing    full    particulars. 

H.  H.  SCHOENEN  &  SONS 

138  W.  25th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lsmeticss 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,    Boot    Chafes.     It   is   a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 30a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Dook  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  minkind.  re- 
dueei^Strains,  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen* 
tratrif-— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
fl.SS  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  f .  YOU  NC.  P.  0.  F.,  482  Lrmans  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Can. 
AbsorDine  aim  Ad^udiuc.  Jr..  are  rudde  In  Canada. 


A  POULTRY  BOOK  FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 

ThiB  is  a  new  work  and  covers  the  sub- 
ject in  a  way  that  will  please  every  per- 
son who  is  learning  to  make  the  poultry 
business   go. 

$1.00,    postpaid. 

Address    Book    Dept. 

FARMERS'    MAGAZINE 


143-153    University    Ave., 


TORONTO 


Machinery  for  Women — Why  it  Pays 


Continued  from  page  24 


And  he  didn't  think  he  was  saying  any- 
thing funny.  Moreover,  he  was  sincere. 
He  had  always  promised  Jenny  a  better 
home  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it.  In 
the  meantime  she  got  along  with  what  she 
had.  There  was  running  water  for  the 
cows  in  the  barn  but  she  carried  what  was 
needed  for  the  family  from  the  pump  and 
the  cistern;  there  was  a  brand  new  litter- 
carrier  in  the  barn,  but  she  went  cheer- 
fully up  and  down  cellar  several  times  a 
day,  and  had  an  extra  couple  of  tiresome 
steps  between  the  dining-room  and  the 
kitchen  which  had  been  "built  on"  with  a- 
floor  two  feet  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
house.  A  gasoline  engine  came  later  and 
Jim  made  some  extra  money  filling  silos, 
but  Jenny  still  did  the  washing  on  a  board 
and  churned  by  hand.  Then  there  were 
children  and  an  alarming  weariness  began 
to  come  over  her,  with  a  growing  terror 
that  she  might  not  be  able  to  keep  going — 
and  what  about  Jim  and  the  children! 
If  only  the  mortgage  was  paid  off  they 
might  make  some  better  arrangement  in 
the  house. 

But  they  never  got  the  mortgage  paid 
off.  The  human  machine  has  a  breaking- 
point  somewhere  and  a  growing  weari- 
ness is  a  sure  danger  signal.  There  was 
an  illness  when  she  nearly  left  them  alto- 
gether and  a  long  convalescence  when  one 
makeshift  kind  of  help  after  another  dis- 
organized the  smooth  running  of  the 
household.  Hired  girls  came,  found  the 
work  too  hard  and  left.  The  cows  that 
had  always  kept  up  the  household  ex- 
penses and  helped  so  materially  with 
payments  on  the  mortgage  had  to  be  sold 
and  with  their  passing  came,  a  call  for 
ready  money  for  such  necessaries  as  sugar 
and  flour  and  shoes  for  the  children;  Jim 
had  had  no  idea  that  the  cost  of  living  on 
a  farm  could  be  so  high.  The  children 
ran  about  neglected;  there  was  no  rest  in 
the  house;  the  whole  family  looked  for 
the  day  when  mother  could  come  down 
and  take  care  of  things  again. 

Then  the  doctor  made  the  announce- 
ment she  had  dreaded,  because  she  knew 
it  was  true  before  he  told  her;  she  would 
never  be  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work 
again.  The  busy  spring  season  was  com- 
ing on,  there  would  be  extra  help  to  board, 
and  extra  chores  to  do  with  all  the  young 
stock  to  care  for  and  eggs  to  set  and  the 
garden  to  plant  and  the  children's  spring 
sewing  to  do.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
help  in  the  house;  with  city  homes 
equipped  with  every  modern  convenience 
and  labor-saver  offering  alluring  wages, 
it  is  not  likely  the  farm  hired  girl  will 
ever  come  back.  So  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  sell  the  farm  and  move  to  town 
just  as  hundreds  of  other  families  are 
doing  because  the  women  "can't  stand 
farm  work."  The  mortgage  was  not  paid. 
They  hadn't  made  enough  money  to  retire 
on.  The  man  who  had  always  farmed 
had  no  other  trade  or  profession;  he 
could  only  look  for  work  as  a  laborer. 
They  had  to  take  their  children  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city  where  the  company  was 
not  just  what  they  would  have  chosen; 
they  couldn't  keep  them  as  well  as  they 
could  have  done  on  the  farm ;  they  couldn't 
educate  them  as  well  when  the  time  came. 
There  would  be  no  restful  old  age  for 
their  father  because  his  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  town  would  not  allow  a 
margin  for  savings,  he  would  have  to  keep 
going.  It  was  a  tragedy,  and  all  because 
they  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
chain  of  farm  life  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest     link,     the     endurance     of    the 
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woman  who  keeps  the  home,  the  centre 
of  things,  going. 

Of  course  it  might  not  have  worked  that 
way.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said 
about  the  weakened  constitution  of  the 
twentieth  century  woman,  a  lot  of  them 
are  taking  care  of  their  homes  and 
families  to-day  with  about  the  same 
equipment  to  lighten  their  labor  as  the 
primitive  woman  used  centuries  ago — and 
keeping  it  up.  Only,  there  is  another 
danger — that  the  home  may  keep  going 
but  make  a  failure  of  its  job. 

There  is  the  farm  where  machinery  for 
the  home  has  never  even  had  a  place 
among  the  things  to  work  and  save  for. 
Perhaps  the  woman  feels  that  she  doesn't 
need  or  want  it.  She  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  individuals  endowed  with  end- 
less vitality  and  endurance.  She  rises 
at  five  o'clock,  and  declares  she  feels  bet- 
ter for  it.  Her  washings  are  on  the  line 
on  Monday  mornings  before  her  neighbors 
have  theirs  well  started;  they  are  the 
whitest  washings  ever  too,  and  she  rubs 
them  out  on  a  board;  she  has  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  washing  machines.  She  makes  her 
cows  and  poultry  pay  handsomely,  she 
has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  get 
through  with  more  work  in  a  day  than 
any  other  two  women  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  addition  to  her  regular  housekeeping, 
she  makes  her  own  cheese  and  soap,  and 
her  men's  shirts  and  socks  and  overalls, 
and  she  can  give  a  hand  in  the  field  if 
necessary.  She  has  no  use  for  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  self- wringing  mops;  she 
sweeps  with  a  broom,  beats  her  carpets 
by  hand,  and  cleans  her  floors  on  her 
knees,  and  she  would  defy  you  to  find  a 
cleaner  house  in  the  country.  Of  course, 
you  couldn't. 

Neither  has  money  been  stinted 
the  furnishing  of  the  house.  There 
carpets  an  inch  deep  in  the  front 
rooms  and  furniture  of  plush  and 
quartered-oak.  These  rooms  aren't  used 
much;  the  family  perhaps  are  boys  and 
not  at  home  much  in  the  evenings.  There 
is  no  particular  reason  for  their  staying — 
not  that  their  mother  couldn't  make  time 
to  be  with  them,  but  they  have  no  kindred 
interests  of  the  kind  people  want  apart 
from  their  work.  She  has  looked  well  to 
their  physical  care,  but  she  hasn't  taken 
time  to  learn  their  other  needs;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  what  could  be 
called  "soul  contact."  As  a  housekeeping 
establishment,  the  place  is  a  humming 
success;  as  a  home  it  is  a  pitiful  failure. 
It  lacks  the  atmosphere  of  rest  for  body 
and  soul,  the  spirit  that  sends  people  out 
inspired  for  their  work. 

And  suppose  one  of  the  boys  sometime 
brings  home  a  daughter-in-law.  The  girl, 
in  the  popular  phrasing  of  the  community, 
has  "done  well";  the  neighborhood  knows 
the  parlor  carpet,  the  broad  acres,  the 
big  house,  the  team  of  high-stepping 
horses  that  take  the  family  carriage  to 
church  on  Sundays.  But,  of  course,  a 
girl  doesn't  inherit  her  mother-in-law's 
constitution  or  temperament.  She  may 
find  the  routine  over-strenuous;  she  may 
have  a  few  dreams  that  she  wants  to 
bring  true  in  her  new  home.  And  the 
carpet  in  a  parlor  too  formal  for  daily 
use  doesn't  mean  much  to  the  family.  A 
big  house  isn't  a  desirable  place  to  live 
if  the  family  are  limited  to  the  kitchen  and 
back-stair  quarters.  Nor  is  it  such  a  rest- 
ful experience  to  drive  to  church  behind 
a  prize-winning  carriage  team  if  she  has 
to  hurry  into  a  wrapper  and  help  milk  a 
herd  of  record  cows  directly  after.     The 
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girl  may  not  fit  in  with  this  order,  which 
means  that  the  new  family  will  not  be  a 
happy  one — and  that  is  a  tragedy.  She 
may  try  to  keep  pace  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  but  a  woman  reputed  to  be  able  to 
"kill  any  two  women  working"  is  liable  to 
almost  do  it  literally,  if  she  has  them  in 
her  own  house.  Or  again  the  girl  may 
accept  the  new  way,  drift  into  the  estab- 
lished rut  and  lose  all  the  ideals  she  had 
treasured,  which  is  perhaps  a  worse 
calamity  than  the  others. 

So  it  seems  that  some  features  of  the 
"rural  problem,"  abandoned  farms  and  the 
failures  to  get  the  best  out  of  farm  life, 
might  be  solved  by  mechanical  equipment 
to  conserve  women-power,  and  to  give 
women  more  time  for  working  out  the 
finer  things  in  their  home  and  community 
life.  Machinery  for  women  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  labor-saving  equipment  so 
rapidly  coming  to  the  farms.  We  have 
a  lot  of  bank  barns  with  warm,  comfort- 
able stables  which  a  man  enters  grate- 
fully after  the  chill  of  building  the  morn- 
ing fire  in  his  kitchen;  the  woman  has  to 
work  in  this  atmosphere  for  a  few  hours 
with  the  added  discomfort  of  standing  on 
a  cold  floor,  yet  a  furnace  that  would  keep 
every  room  in  the  house  at  a  livable  tem- 
perature is  a  rare  luxury  in  many 
neighborhoods.  Every  year  sees  more 
well-ventilated,  well-lighted  stables,  but  it 
seems  a  lot  of  trouble  to  cut  an  extra 
window  in  an  old  house  to  let  the  sun  into 
the  kitchen  or  to  build  a  sleeping  porch 
that  a  delicate  child  may  have  his  full 
birthright  of  health.  More  and  more  we 
find  running  water  in  the  barn  for  the 
cattle,  while  the  water  for  the  house  is 
still  pumped  and  carried  from  the  well. 
The  survey  of  Caledon  township,  Ontario, 
shows  fifty-eight  farms  with  running 
water  in  the  barns,  only  thirty-eight  with 
running  drinking  water  in  the  house  and 
only  twenty-one  with  soft  water  and  bath- 
rooms. The  same  survey  shows  sixteen 
gasoline  engines  on  the  farms  but  only 
two  of  them  running  any  machinery  in 
the  homes.  All  over  the  country  barns 
are  well  equipped  with  litter-carriers  and 
feed  chutes,  but  women  carry  things  up 
and  down  cellar  without  anyone  ever  sug- 
gesting that  the  farm  could  afford  a  ten- 
dollar  dumb-waiter,  or  a  dinner  waggon 
to  relieve  the  many  trips  and  carrying 
between   kitchen   and    dining-room. 

Possibly  the  trouble  in  some  cases  is 
that  women  are  too  conservative.  It  may 
even  be  that  the  average  woman  is  afraid 
of  machinery.  Suggest  that  she  use  an 
electric  washer,  and  she  is  afraid  of  a 
shock;  mention  hitching  a  gasoline  engine 
to  the  old  machine  and  she  immediately 
has  a  presentiment  that  she  might  get 
caught  in  the  belt.  And  there  is  nothing 
to  encourage  her  in  the  general  man's 
opinion  that  a  woman  isn't  capable  of 
tightening  any  belt  except  her  own.  The 
installation  of  machinery  in  most  farm 
homes  will  have  to  come  through  a  man's 
understanding  of  its  need  and  in  the  case 
of  power  machinery,  his  teaching  of  how 
to  operate  it,  because  men's  experience  in 
their  own  work  has  taught  them  the  value 
of  machinery.  If  the  work  of  washing, 
for  instance,  could  suddenly  be  put  up  to 
men,  all  the  factories  in  Canada  couldn't 
supply  the  demand  there  would  be  for 
washing  machines.  You  wouldn't  find 
one  man  in  fifty  who  would  spend  one- 
seventh  of  his  time  scrubbing  away  at  a 
washboard.  He  would  get  the  best  ma- 
chine he  could  find,  then  he  would  begin 
to  look  around  for  some  kind  of  power  to 
run  it.  A  year  later  he  would  be  able  to 
show  that  it  had  cost  him  nothing  because 
it  had  paid  for  itself,  which  is  just  what 
machinery  for  the  home  does. 
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WHERE  SHALL 
I  SHIP  MY  FURS? 


The  Important  Problem 

Every  Fur  Shipper  Must  Solve 
to  be  Successful 

You  are  receiving  price  lists  and  other  literature  from  many  different  Fur  Houses— 

all  claiming  to  pay  the  highest  prices,  etc.,  etc.    This  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to 

choose  your  Fur  House  and  a  wrong  guess  may  mean  dollars  out  of  your  pocket.    You 

must  exercise  great  care  and  caution  in  choosing  the  Fur  House  to  whom  you  are  going 

to  entrust  your  catch  of  Fur-bearers.    You  can  solve  this  important  problem  by  making 

!  ♦•Sbubert"  a  trial  shipment.  fe 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  "Shubert"  has  been  payingFurshippers  "more  money" 
for  their  Furs— always  giving  an  honest  and  liberal  assortment— paying  the  highest  market 
prices— sending  returns  out  promptly,  in  other  words,  rendering  "better  service"—   quicker." 
"Shubert"  offers  you  the  SERVICE  of  an  honest— reliable— responsible— safe  Fur  House 
—where  you  take  no  risk.    "The  Shubert  Guarantee"  protects  you  absolutely. 
A  trial  will  convince  you.    Get  a  shipment  off— TODAY. 

Write  for  "Sh*  Sbubtrt  Btjipptt,"  a  complete  Fur  Market  Report 

and    Price  List   Issued  at   every    change  in  the  Fur   Market. 

It's  FREE-Write  for  It— NOW. 

SHIP    YOUR     FURS    DIRECT    TO 

A.B.SHUBER1V 

The  larqest   House   In  the  World 
Dealinq   Exclusively    in. 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

15-27  W  Austin  Ave.DEPT.147Chicaqo.U5iA- 


TRAPPERS! 

Ship  your 

RAW  FURS 


to    this    long-established    and    reliable    Canadian    fur 
house.     Special  prices  and  high   grading  are  assured. 

We    pay    all    express     charges     and    remit    promptly. 
Write  for  quotations. 

Don't    ship    your   furs    anywhere    until    you    see    the 
high    prices   we   are   paying.     Write   us   to-day. 

LEVIN  FUR  COMPANY 

162  Bay  Street  Toronto,  Canada 


WANTED 


ONE  HUNDRED 
FARMER    EDITORS 


FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  want  its  readers  to  help  edit  this  publication.  Many  farmer* 
carry  on  successful  experiments  each  year  and  the  results  of  these  should  be  written  up  and 
published  in  the  farm  papers. 

If  you  have  a  good  idea  or  have  been  successful  in  overcoming  some  difficulty,  pa»» 
this  on  to  your  neighbors  and  farmers  all  over  Canada  by  sending  it  to  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  for  publication. 

You  read  of  experiments  carried  on  by  other  farmers  and  difficulties  solved — why 
not  let  others   benefit  from  your  own   ideas. 

You  don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  sending  in  your  notes  in  rather  rough  style,  the 
editor  will  put  everything  in  shape  for  publication.  Send  photographs,  if  you  have  any 
available,   illustrating   your  work  or  your  ideas. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  will  pay  for  all  articles  contributed,  either  in  cash  or  by 
extending    the   subscription    of   the    contributor. 

Some   suggested   subjects   on    which    we   want  articles   are   as    follows: 


POULTRY 

LIVE   STOCK 

BUSINESS    OF    FARMING 

THE   DAIRY 

FRUIT    GROWING 


PRACTICAL    FIELD  FARM    ENGINEERING. 

T.MeTyWORK  FOR  EACH  ■A™8    AR°UND   ™ 

MONTH  FARM 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FIEE_D,ING   RESULT8. 

GARDENING  ETC- 
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made  of  carefully  selected  fabrics — 
woven  to  order  and  chosen  for  their 
wear-resisting  qualities.  They  are 
perfect  fitting — made  in  all  sizes — 
being  made  for  the  oversize  man  as 
well  as  the  average  man. 

They  are  made  to  fit  men  and  boys 
of  all  sizes,  and  to  give  perfect  sat- 
isfaction or  money  refunded.  If 
you  are  over  weight  or  size  ask  your 
Dealer  for  the  "Big  Deacon"  shirt. 

DEACON    SHIRT    COMPANY 
BELLEVILLE     -     CANADA 


Dry  Farming  Practice 

194   Young  Street. 

Winnipeg,    Man..    Canada. 
Nov.    9th,   1918. 
G.    L.    Dodds,    Esq.. 

c/o   New    Leland    Hotel, 
Winnipeg. 
Dear  Sir:— 

You  certainly  are  entitled  to  a  few  words  of 
commendation  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
your  implements  cleaned  up  my  land  of  weeds. 
1  have  some  20  acres  of  land  which  has  been 
rented  for  sunn-  years  and  allowed  to  get  into 
a  deplorable  condition.  It  was  simply  one 
mass  of  Sow  and  Canada  Thistle.  French  Weed, 
Quack  Grass,  etc.  The  Weed  Commission  not 
only  condemned  the  land,  but  put  a  Special 
Weed  Tax  on  it,  and  pessimistic  neighbors  told 
me  I  would  never  get  the  land  clean  again 
Not  only  was  the  land  very  dirty,  hut  it 
was  also  absolutely  dried  out.  Apparently  there 
was  not  B  particle  of  moisture  in  it,  and  last 
Fall  when  I  went  over  the  land,  it  looked  more 
like  baked  mud  than  anything  I  can  think  .if. 
After  investigating  the  different  methods  of 
cleaning  up  land,  I  decided  to  adopt  the  G.  L. 
Dodds  System  of  Dry  I'.n  innm,  using  a  Goose 
Neck,  Cyclone,  and  a  I'rof.  Shaw  Weeding  and 
.Mulching  Harrow.  These  implements  conserved 
the  moisture  after  each  rain,  thus  causing  the 
weed  seeds  in  the  land  to  either  germinate  or 
decay.  Prof.  Shaw's  harrow  killed  off  millions 
of  annual  weeds,  and  the  Cyclone  and  Goose 
Neck  put  a  barrage  on  the  Sow  and  Canada 
Thistles.  Quack  Grass,  etc.,  wiping  them  out 
in  great  style.  Before  the  end  of  the  season 
not  a  weed  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
land  and,  furthermore,  the  land  is  full  of 
moisture.  Indeed.     I     am    satisfied     there     is 

enough  moisture  in  the  land  to  grow  a  crop 
even  if  it  never  rains  during  the  growing  season. 
The  physical  condition  of  the  land  is  perfect.  It 
looks  like  a  well-tilled  garden.  Your  implements 
are  light  in  draft,  possess  functions  to  firm  the 
seed  bed  on  loam  land  liable  to  drift. 
Very  cordially, 

JOHN    F.    PARKER. 


STUART'S    PLAPAO-PADS 

are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators   made   sell- 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  in  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.    Cannot  slip,   so   cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands    have   successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance   from  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.     Soft  as 
velvet  —  easy    to    apply — Inex- 
pensive.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  is  natural, 
>so  afterwards  no  further  use 
'  for  trusses.    We  prove  it  by 
sending  yon  Trial  of   Plapao 
absolutely  Ire©.    Write  today 
PLAMOCO..  Bind  627  51.  Urali.  Ma 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 


December  Work  on  the  Farm 


Looking 
Over  Our 

Show 
Animals 

is  a 

Popular 

Job 

This 

Month 

*         ,.v 
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Prof.   Toole    Loves   a    Pretty   Face 

HpHERE  seems  to  be  a  new  world  before  us.  With  the  ending  of  this, 
■*■  the  worst  war  in  all  history,  and  the  surrender  of  the  big  German 
fleet  io  a  man  whom  Britain  honors  greatly,  Admiral  Beatty,  there  is 
no  farmer,  however  slow  to  think  about  world  matters,  but  realizes  that 
the  old  order  of  things  is  passing  away.  Crowns  and  thrones  are  in  the 
discard,  and  dew oeracy  like  we  have  had,  and  even  better,  is  being  ushered 
into  our  lives.  The  meaning  of  the  war  is  being  brought  home  to  us  now 
as  never  before,  and  as  this  December  comes  round,  we  must,  if  we  are 
real  men,  worth  the  name  of  fanner,  see  that  we  stand  in  the  best  place 
in  the  world,  not  only  for  feeding  the  people  or  making  a  good  living,  but 
because  we  are  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  all  who  rule  hereafter. 
For  it  is  from  the  soil  up  that  all  things  must  come.  As  President  Wilson 
has  said,  it  is  not  the  flower  that  supports  the  root,  but  the  root,  hidden 
away  from  observation,  that  supports  and  makes  possible  the  flower.  The 
farmer  is  the  great  tap  root  of  the  nation  and,  on  a  healthy  soil,  he  must 
lay  up  for  a  vigorous  top-growth  of  real  independence  and  worth  in 
Canada. 

It  is  therefore,  in  this  December,  that  we  need  to  bank  on  our  organiza- 
tions as  never  before.  Let  no  farmer  think  he  is  a  good  Christian  who 
neglects  his  U.  F.  O.  meeting  on  his  grain  growers'  local.  Organization 
is  necessary  to  keep  our  ideals  from  exploitation  by  business,  and  all  busi- 
ness has  no  soul. 

Apart  from  this  feature  of  our  farm  life,  as  Christmas  time  draws 
near,  it  will  be  well  for  each  one  of  us  to  think  of  the  other  fellow,  how 
we  can  give  a  bag  of  potatoes  here,  a  bag  of  apples  there,  or  a  five  dollar 
bill  to  the  widow  in  distress.  The  God  of  wealth  has  given  us  a  share  for 
a  while  to  use  in  His  interests.  Despise  this  philosophy  as  we  will,  there 
is  no  getting  aivay  from  the  fact  of  man's  place  in  the  moral  universe. 
December  with  its  snows,  its  holly,  its  sleek  cattle,  fat  pigs,  woolly  sheep 
and  friendly  horses,  has  a  call  to  everyone  of  us  that  touches  deeper  than 
the  war,  or  our  business  affairs.  December  on  the  farm  is  the  time  and 
place  for  real  joys  and  hallowed  memories  of  those  whose  happy  faces 
were  once  there. — Grasmere. 


General   Reminders 

Round  up  all  the  stray  machinery  and 
get  it  under  cover. 

Use  some  of  that  motor  oil  out  of  the 
engine  for  covering  wearing  parts  of 
implements. 

While  the  ground  has  little  snow  on  it, 
lay  your  bush  plans  and  mark  out  your 
wood  requirements. 

The  livestock  shows  this  month  will  be 
a  good  place  to  keep  in  touch  with  other 
farmers. 

Keep  the  harness  away  from  the  stable 
dampness. 

Get  all  the  information  you  can  from 
the  tractor  firms.  You  may  be  buying  one 
soon. 

Put  up  a  windbreak  or  take  down  the 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


rail  fence  on  the  roadside  where  snow  i 
likely  to  pile  up. 

Attend  your  school  meeting,  and  tak 
some  part  in  its  affairs.  This  centralizing 
of  authority  comes  from  your  neglect. 

Watch  the  cisterns  and  protect  them 
from  freezing  this  month. 

Have  you  ordered  your  fertilizers  an< 
lime  yet,  for  delivery  may  be  slow? 

Haul  out  manure  on  to  the  orchan 
before  snow  becomes  deep. 

Possibly  the  pits  will  need  some  atten 
tion.     If  very  cold  put  on  some  straw  oi 
m-anure   as   protection   and   examine  the 
ventilation. 

It  may  pay  to  spray  all  pens  and 
stables  with  a  strong  disinfectant  this 
month  to  forestall  the  insect  troubles. 


Horses  and  Their  Care 

Horses  are  selling  for  a  good  figure 
in  Great  Britain. 

Good  draft  colts  should  be  taken  good 
care  of.    They  will  be  worth  money. 

Keep  the  colts  in  the  sunshine  as  much 
as  possible  except  on  rough  days. 

Sunshine  in  the  stable  is  a  good  disin- 
fectant. 

With  hay  selling  at  a  high  figure  this 
year,  why  not  use  your  good  oat  straw,  cut 
up  with  bran  or  oatmeal  for  the  ones  not 
working. 

When  the  horses'  feet  and  legs  become 
covered  with  mud  and  water,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  rub  them  with  straw  and  dry  clean 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Watch  the  horse's  feet  for  thrush. 
Clean  out  the  feet  from  time  to  time. 
Keep  the  stalls  clean. 

It  might  be  good  policy  to  get  a  good 
horse  book  and  study  the  diseases  to  which 
horses  are  subject.  The  knowledge  will 
pay  some  day. 
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In  the  Pig  Pens 

Have  you  ever  tried. feeding  soft  coal 
to  the  pigs? 

Keep  the  pig  pens  clean,  and  supply 
lots  of  bedding. 

Keep  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  sulphur 
and  salt  in  equal  parts  where  the  hogs  can 
eat  as  they  like. 

Pigs  will  consume  a  great  deal  of  clover 
hay  and  alfalfa  if  placed  in  racks  where 
they  can  get  it. 

Pig  feeders  will  likely  have  a  continu- 
ance of  good  prices  next  year. 

Why  not  arrange  for  your  boy  to  keep 
a  purebred  pig  to  get  his  hand  into  the 
business? 

Keep  all  pigs  from  sleeping  on  cold 
cement,  or  in  a  draughty,  damp  pen. 
They  will  go  back  on  you  every  time. 

Breed  the  sow  this  month  if  you  want 
an  early  spring  litter. 

If  the  sows  run  around  the  stock,  see 
that  they  have  a  sleeping  spot  where  the 
cattle  can't  disturb  them. 

The  Dairy  Cow 

Strange  isn't  it,  that  people  will  pay 
double  for  boots,  without  a  holler?  But 
raise  a  cent  in  milk  prices  and  listen  to 
them. 

The  dairy  business  is  one  of  the  most 
humanitarian  jobs  we  know. 

It  is  good  practice  to  cut  oat  straw  or 
clover  hay  to  mix  with  the  silage  over 
night. 

Feed  a  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk  about  25 
lbs.  of  dry  matter  a  day.  But  the  indi- 
viduals needs  must  be  the  real  guide. 

Keep  your  separator  clean  even  in  cold 
weather.  Cover  it  with  a  cloth  when  not 
in  use  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

Feed  properly  given,  and  enough  of  it, 
will  do  wonders  for  the  producing  of  milk 
and  butter  even  from,  what  we  call,  a  poor 
cow. 

How  is  your  sweet  clover  hay  filling 
the  bill.  Write  in  and  tell  us  your  ex- 
periences. You  can  easily  earn  your 
subscription  price. 

Keep  a  purebred  cow.  Get  into  the 
breed  you  like,  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Have  you  paid  up  your  annual  dues  to 
your  breed  society? 

Have  you  asked  your  name  to  be  put  on 
the  government's  mailing  lists  for  dairy 
bulletins? 

Get  into  the  association  of  farmers,  and 
so  help  them  fight  collectively  your 
battles.  You  may  think  you  do  not  need 
them  but  they  need  you. 

Read  W.  H.  Underwood's  notes  on 
dairying  in  this  issue. 


Germs  flourish  in  the  seams 
and  joints  of  ordinary  milk- 
pails.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully you  scald  and  cleanse, 
you  never  can  be  quite  sure 
that  some  crevice  does  not 
harbor  a  colony  which  will 
make  trouble  later  on. 


EDDY'S  INDURATED  FIBREWARE 
MILK  PAILS 


are  100  per  cent  sanitary,  be- 
cause there  are  no  joints  or 
seams  to  cleanse.  They  are 
made  in  one  piece,  from  wood 
pulp,  under  tremendous  hy- 
draulic pressure.  The  hard, 
glazed  surface  is  baked  on  at 
high  temperature,  and  is  ab- 
solutely impervioui  to  liquids. 
Eddy's  Milk  Pails  are  practi- 


cally indestructible.  They  can- 
not be  dented  and  no  cracks 
can  develop  on  the  surface. 
Rust  cannot  attack  them  and 
no  ordinary  accident  will  do 
them  injury.  They  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  milk  pails. 
They  will  save  you  labor  now, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  will 
save  you  money. 


The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.  Limited 

HULL,  Canada 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Eddy  Matches 


100,000  FREE  FARMS 

B^H^W^       A  OFlfifl  ACRES  EACH 


IMMENSE 
WEALTH 

WESTERN 
CANADA 

Send  for 

FREE 
Book 

"  Home- 
Seekers' and 
Settlers' 
Guide  " 

Contains    valuable 
and  interesting 
information  based 
on  Government 
Reports 


ENTERPRISE  and  EN  ERGY— One  Alberta 
town  reports  at  least  100,000  acres  of  new 
land  in  that  vicinity  plowed  last  fall  for  crop 
this  year;  has  six  elevators  now  and  three 
new  ones  and  a  flour  mill  under  way.  The 
reason — 1917  values  for  "wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  flax  seed  alone  for  the  prairie  provinces 
is  $613,885,700.00.    Start  now,  share  it  this  year.  ■ 

THOUSANDS  OF  FREE  FARMS— Whether  you 
haye  capital  or  not,  there  is  a  farm  for  you  along 
the  Canadian  Northern  Ry — 160  acres  of  Government 
homestead  lands,  surveyed  and  ready  for  entry 
First  comers  have  the  choice. 

Improved  Lands  from  $15  peracre 

Thousands  of  acres  of  selected  lands,  close  to  the 
railway,  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms,  cash,  or 
part  cash  and  crop  payments.  This  means  schools, 
good  roads,  transportation  and  market  facilities. 
Prices  continually  advancing;   the  values  are  there. 

I    CVW     Pni-P«        Comfortable    Trains 
M^t\JY¥      M.    OICO         Interesting    Fea-nres 

By  Canadian  Northern,  the  logical  route  from  East- 
ern to  Western  Canada.  Through  tickets  every- 
where. Get  copy  of  the  "Guide"  to-day;  any  agent, 
or  write  General  Passenger  Dept.,  Montreal,  Que.; 
Toronto,  Ont.,  or  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Cream  Wanted 

55c  PAID  FOR  BUTTER  FAT 

Best  references 

GOLDEN    CREAMERY 

697  Bathurst  Street  .Toronto 


YOUR     SPARE    TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  share?  If  you  are  interested 
in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare  time  has 
been   prevailing,   write  us.      No  obligation,   you 

know. 

The   MacLean    Publishing   Company, 
143-153   University   Ave.,   Toronto,   Ontario. 
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"A  Stitch  in  Time" 


How  often  does  the  neglect  of  little 
things  lead  to  serious  and  unforeseen 
consequences.  For  example,  we  have 
all  heard  the  story  of  the  soldier  who 
was  entrusted  with  an  important  des- 
patch by  his  commander  calling  for 
aid  for  his  sorely  beset  troops.  We 
recall  how  the  rider  started  off  on 
horseback;  how  a  shoe  of  the  horse 
became  loose;  how  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  timely  attention  the  shoe  was 
lost,  and  how  in  turn  the  horse  went 
lame,  and  how  for  the  sake  of  a 
horse  the  battle  was  lost. 

How  often  is  this  experience  dupli- 
cated in  similar  ways  in  common, 
every-day  life?  A  simple  sore  throat 
or  inflammation  is  neglected,  only  to 
be  followed  by  a  worse  condition, 
maybe  to  be  aggravated  by  serious 
complications.  The  distance  of  the 
farmer,  moreover,  from  the  common 
sources  of  help  convenient  to  the  city 
man,  makes  it  imperative  for  him  to 
take  all  precautions  necessary  to 
maintain  himself  and  family  in  a  con- 
dition of  sound  bodily  health.  It  is 
aways  well,  therefore,  to  be  prepared 
for  an  emergency,  since  accidents 
are  likely  to  happen  any  day  on  the 
farm,  where  medical  assistance  can- 
not be  had  at  a  moment's  notice.  For 
this  reason,  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil 
becomes  one  of  the  first  and  most 
reliable  aids  to  the  members  of  the 
farm    household. 

It  will  heal  wounds  and  sores,  cure 
diseases  of  the  skin,  reduce  sprains 
and  serve  as  a  dressing  for  cuts.  It 
has  been  found  most  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism. Taken  internally  it  has  been 
found  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria,  sore  throat,  coughs  and 
croup.  Scalds  and  burns  dressed  im- 
mediately with  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil  will  be  relieved  at  once.  The 
pain  ceases  and  relief  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  ills  of  domes- 
tic animals,  such  as  blemishes  on 
horses,  spavin,  especially  the  first 
stages—  sore  shoulders  —  scratches- 
cuts  from  wire  fences,  and  all  skin 
abrasions— nothing  has  been  found 
better  than  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil  as  a  dressing  or  liniment.  Re- 
member the  old  proverb  about  the 
"Stitch  in  Time."  Keep  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  in  the  house  and  in  the 
stable — always. 

Ask  your  Druggist  or  Dealer  and  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  article — 
the   name   is   blown   in   on   the   bottle. 

Price  25c. 

Prepared  only  by 

The  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


HELP  WANTED 

Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employ- 
ment is  netting  you.  Let  ui 
tell  you  about  it — a  postcard 
will  do. 

Address  Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,    Toronto,  Ontario 


With  the  Flock 

Sheep  need  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light and  dry  feet. 

Arrange  feed  racks  so  that  a  minimum 
of  dirt  can  get  into  the  wool. 

Lambs  need  better  feeding  than  the 
ewes  and  the  two  should  not  run  together. 

Good  clover  hay,  pea  straw,  or  bean 
I  straw  are  good  for  the  sheep's  roughage. 
Sheep  may  be  fed  corn  silage  at  the  rate 
of  2  lbs.  a  day. 

Timothy  hay  is  of  practically  no  use 
for  sheep.  Alfalfa  is  ideal  mixed  with 
red  clover  hay. 

Among  the  Poultry 

Feed  the  Christmas  goose  10  days  on 
corn. 

The  pullets  will  begin  laying  soon. 

Keep  lots  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  in 
the  pens,  without  draughts  and  dampness. 

Hang  up  a  cabbage  or  a  mangold  near 
the  floor  where  the  hens  can  help  them- 


Spray  all  roosts  and  boards  once  a 
month  at  least. 

What  about  the  poultry  shows? 

Why  not  try  a  few  turkeys  next  year? 

Look  out  for  your  cockerels  for  the 
mating  pens  now. 

There  is  far  too  much  tubercular  trouble 
in  our  flocks. 

Be  sure  to  destroy  all  sick  and  dead 
hens  before  they  infect  the  flock. 

Watch  the  flock  for  disease  and  remedy 
your  housing  and  feed  if  necessary. 

Geese  will  live  quite  easily  with  a  few 
turnips  pulped  and  a  nubbin'  of  corn  a 
day. 

Guinea  fowl  are  good  company  in  the 
farm  yard.  I  always  like  to  hear  their 
peculiar  buckwheat  cry. 

Ducks  should  have  a  dry  place  at  night, 
separate  from  other  fowl. 

A  poultry  pen  with  a  loft  in  it  where        ( 
straw  can  be  stored,  absorbs  the  damp- 
ness. 
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With  the  Fruit  Grower 


"Clouds  Clear  in  Fruit  Growers'  Sky" 

By  John  Pawtuckaway 


IT  was  only  a  very  short  time  ago,  in 
years,  that  no  more  unwelcome  sub- 
ject could  be  urged  on  the  British  Colum- 
bia fruit-grower  than  new  plantings.  He 
was  sick  from  wrestling  with  business 
problems  which  threatened  his  very 
existence,  and  he  could  not  see  how  new 
plantings  would  anything  else  than  make 
the  problems  worse.  The  spectre  of  a 
disastrous  over-production  hung  ever  on 
the  horizon.  British  Columbia's  orchard 
boom  was  really  part  and  parcel  of  a 
gigantic  planting  movement  which  ex- 
tended from  Colorado  through  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  everywhere  new 
orchards  of  apples  and  stone  fruits.  In 
all  these  districts  planting,  stopping 
nearly  as  abruptly  as  it  began,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  widespread  talk  of  over-produc- 
tion, as  statisticians  became  active.  Long 
before  the  predicted  worst  year,  or  peak 
of  over-production,  was  reached,  fruit 
farm  conditions  were  so  bad  that  stark 
ruin  seemed  inevitable. 

UNEXPECTED   GOOD   NEWS 

Never,  probably,  ought  too  great 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  agricultural 
statistics.  Certainly  the  deductions 
based  on  American  and  Canadian 
orchard  plantings  appeared  logical 
enough,  yet  something  strange  has  hap- 
pened. We  are  assured  in  1918,  on  the 
solemn  word  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment fruit  experts,  that  the  United 
States  fruit  industry  has  passed  the  crisis. 
It  can  look  ahead  to  prosperous  years.  It 
needn't  worry  longer  about  over-produc- 
tion. 

The  experts,  if  they  had  troubled,  could 
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safely  have  included  British  Columbia. 
Under  conditions  of  the  present  period 
British  Columbia  orchardists,  producing 
under  similar  cultural  conditions,  ship- 
ping in  boxes,  keep  step  with  the  orchard 
districts  of  the  American  North-west, 
sharing  prosperity  or  depression  with 
them.  The  extent  of  American  partici- 
pation in  the  prairie  market,  along  with 
the  year's  B.C.  crop  and  prairie  financial 
conditions,  broadly  determine  the  profits 
or  losses  of  Southern  British  Columbia 
fruit-growers. 

Is  this  optimism  undue,  inspired  by  two 
excellent  fruit  market  years,  the  sort  of 
thing  that  declarations  were  m  1912,  that 
the  Western  Canada  real  estate  boom 
would  last  for  years?  In  a  hundred  new 
shipbuilding  centres  on  the  continent, 
local  wiseacres  are  now  declaring  the 
town's  new  shipbuilding  industry — what 
obviously  must  be  the  most  fleeting  of 
booms,  in  the  very  nature  of  things — will 
flourish  long  after  the  war  as  a  precious 
heritage.  Is  this  new  hope  in  the  future 
of  the  fruit  districts  similarly  without 
foundation? 

To  get  right  down  to  cases,  what  has 
definitely  happened  to  avert  fruit  over- 
production on  a  continental  scale,  the 
imminence  of  which  had  widespread  ac- 
ceptance so  recently? 

NOT    ALL    PLANTED    TREES    BEAR 

The  American  horticultural  authority, 
L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell,  once  made  an 
estimate,  sensational  for  its  lowness,  of 
the  number  of  planted  trees  which  reach 
bearing.  The  percentage  was  so  shock- 
ingly low  that  it  was  disputed  in  many 
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places.    It  was  forgotten  during  the  years 
i  when  the  pessimists  had  the  floor,  hut  is 
remembered  now.    What  happened  to  the 
j  sensationally  extensive  plantings  was  that 
i  losses  were  enormous  before  the  produc- 
tion stage  was  reached.     The  percentage 
of  loss  was    probably    lower    in    British 
i  Columbia  than  in  any  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can   fruit    districts.      In    Colorado,    par- 
ticularly,  orchard    development   was   at- 
tempted on  many  hundreds  of  unsuitable 
tracts,  sold  by  unprincipled  promoters.  In 
the  districts  to  the  north-west  many  more 
tracts  were  turned  into  other  crops  be- 
fore the  trees  could  reach  bearing.  There 
was  the  inevitable  toll  from  disease,  pests 
and  weather.  The  net  reduction  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  over-producticn  spectre 
a  solar  plexus  blow. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  success- 
ful, heavily  productive  orchard  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  mixture  of  things,  just  as  is  a 
good  oat  or  wheat  crop.  The  farmer  who 
figured  his  year's  production,  and  made 
all  plans  on  it,  when  the  crop  was  seeded, 
would  be  ridiculed  by  his  neighbors,  yet 
fruit-growers  did  the  same  sort  of  thing 
and,  in  some  cases,  worried  themselves 
sick  over  it. 

BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  IN  SMALL  FRUITS 

The  situation,  past  and  present,  in  bush 
fruits,  is  also  worth  study.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  back  that  up  and  dowh  the 
Pacific  Coast,  particularly  in  California 
and  Washington,  there  was  an  actual 
over-production.  If  you  wish,  you  can  put 
it  another  way — existing  distributing 
organization  was  inadequate  to  produc- 
tion. Loganberries,  strawberries  and 
raspberries  come  quickly  into  bearing,  and 
an  enormous  acreage  had  been  set  to  them 
on  small  suburban  plots  and  in  the  orch- 
ard districts,  where  they  were  used  as 
fillers.  At  no  time  was  the  British 
Columbia  situation  nearly  so  bad  as  in  the 
States,  though  cheap  berries  dumped  in 
from  Seattle  were  an  adverse  factor  in  the 
coast  cities. 

The  life  of  berry-plantings  is  short.  For 
four  years  now,  with  a  world  war  in  pro- 
gress, people  have  been  pretty  busy. 
Bush  fruit  plantings  have  dropped  radi- 
cally, so  that  present  profits  in  these  pro- 
ducts were  probably  never  exceeded.  The 
situation  is  not  local  to  British  Columbia. 
It  exists,  with  gradations,  throughout 
Western  America.  Other  factors  may  in- 
fluence the  market,  but  certainly  on  the 
basis  of  prospective  yields  bush  fruits 
ought  to  be  trumps  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

Some  1918  figures  from  the  Chilliwack 
Valley,  B.C.,  will  adorn  this  discussion. 
At  the  Chilliwack  Fair  K.  W.  Munson 
exhibited  blackberries  and  on  a  card  an- 
nexed told  something  about  the  financial 
side  of  the  crop.  In  parenthesis  it  might 
be  observed  that  this  idea  is  an  excellent 
one  at  any  fair.  Mr.  Munson's  figures  in- 
dicated a  net  profit  on  "blacks"  this  year 
of  $2  a  crate,  or  $900  an  acre.  Some 
profit ! 

Loganberries  in  this  district,  a  local 
nursery  figured,  returned  eight  per  cent, 
interest  on  an  imaginary  investment  of 
$5,000  an  acre.  The  returns  from  straw- 
berries in  the  Fairfield  Island  district 
were  $800  to  $1,000  an  acre.  Sardis,  near 
Chilliwack,  got  8,000  to  9,000  lbs.  an  acre 
of  raspberries,  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound. 
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Russell,  Ont. 

I  think  Farmers'  is  a  fine,  useful  paper. 

I  have  saved  every  copy  I  have  received 

so  that  my  children  when  old  enough  can 

enjoy  them  too. 

Russell  Hitsman. 
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A  Waltham  Colonial" A" 
Thin  at  no  sacrifice 
of  accuracy. 

WalffiamWatch 

Such  a  gift  becomes  part  of  the  life  of  the  re- 
cipient and  an  unceasing  reminder  of  the  wise 
forethought  of  the  giver.  In  it  are  embraced 
all  the  virtues  of  an  ideal  time-piece — enduring 
accuracy  combined  with  beauty  that  time  can 
never  impair.  Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you 
his  full  range  of  high-grade  Waltham  Watches. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


You  Sleep  8  Hours  and  You  Work  8  Hours — 
Is  the  Other  8  Hours  Earning  You  Anything  ? 

You  probably  need  a  little  extra  money  for  some  particular  purpose.  You 
can  obtain  it,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  by  working  for  us  in  your  spare  time. 
Remember,  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company  is  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  British  Empire — we  publish  fourteen  different  magazines  and 
trade  newspapers,  which  is  a  record  probably  not  reached  by  any  other  firm  in 
the  world — therefore  it  is  consequently  an  honor  to  be  a  representative  of 
this  great  organization.     And  it's  an  honor  that  pays! 

Thousands  of  dollars  will  be  earned  by  our  local  representatives  this  month, 
for  Christmas  Time  is  a  Harvest  Time  for  subscription  workers.  It  will  only 
cost  you  a  post  card  to  obtain  full  particulars — it  may  easily  mean  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  you. 

Just  say:  "Tell  me  about  your  spare  time  proposition."  Address  your  post 
card   or  letter  to — 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company 

Department  C.  W.  B. 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

^       Gombault's       t^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


rOi  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1LA  Sores,  Bruises,or 
I  MB  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
UtsiMAM  Corni  and 
rfUman  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
Djifju  no  equal  as 
DQUJ    a     Liniment. 


We  would  say  (o  a!' 
who  buy  it  that  it  doc 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 

and 

Reliable    Remedy 

for 

Sore  Throat 

Chest  Cold 

Backache 

Neuralgia 

Sprains 

Strains 

Lumbago 

Diphtheria 

Sore  Lungs 

Rheumatism 

and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


|  REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
CornhiU,  Tej.— "One  bottle  Caudle  Balaam  did 

my   rheuri»£ism    mora   food  than     $120.00    paid   in 
doctor'.bKlft"    !S  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  ii. 75    jSr  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  «iv reis  prepaid.     Write   for  Booklet  K. 

[The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Taronto.Can 


EUROPE  WANTS  HOLSTEINS 

Little  Belgium  alone  requires  20,000  pure- 
bred and  100,000  grade  Holsteins.  Other 
European  countries  are  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. 

BREED  WHAT  THE  WORLD 
WANTS— IF  YOU  CAN'T  BUY 
A  HERD,  BUY  A  HEIFER 

Information      from      the      Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 


President, 
Dr.  S.  F.  Tolmie,  M.P., 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Secretary, 
W.  A.  Clemons, 
St.  George,  Ont. 


Have   You  An   Hour   Or 
Two  to  Spare? 

Let  us  tell  you  a  way  in  which  you 
can  make  your  unused  minutes  pay 
you  from  10  to  30  Dollars  every 
month. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  know  how 
easily  you  can  earn  this  amount. 
Investigation  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Write  for  full  information  TO-DAY. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
143-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


WnVA     GASOLENE  and 
II  \J  V  J\       KEROSENE 
-----------  ENGINES 

DUST  PROOF.  The  crank  case  Is 
enclosed.  The  crank  runs  in  oil,  add- 
ing double  to  the  life  of  the  engine. 
FROST  PROOF.  Not  necessary  to 
drain  off  the  water  in  freezing  wea- 
ther. A  written  guarantee  against 
damage  by  freezing  with  everv  engine. 
A  NOVA  ENGINE  MAY  COST  a 
little    more    but    it    is    cheaper    in    the 

long    ran.     Over   40,000   now   in   use.     Send    for   catalogue 

No.     40. 

LONDON  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 
DEPT.    D,    London,    Ontario. 

World's    Largest    Manufacturers    of   Concrete    Machinery. 
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Making-  Colors  for  House  Painting 

By  A.  A.  Kelly 


TSUALLY  colored  paints  intended  for 
^  exterior  house  painting  are  made  on 
some  pigment  base,  white  lead  being  the 
most  generally  used.  Hence,  when  giv- 
ing a  color  formula  it  is  usual  to  give  the 
base  first,  as  follows:  For  buff — white 
lead  80  lbs.,  French  yellow  ochre  20  lbs. 
For  olive  ochre  color —  French  yellow 
ochre  7  parts,  raw  Turkey  umber  1  part. 
So  that  in  mixing  we  first  prepare  the 
base,  then  add  the  color  that  is  to  modify 
or  change  the  base.  This  is  important 
to  remember.  Then,  again,  if  three  dif- 
ferent pigments  are  to  enter  into  the 
composition  we  must  add  the  pigments  to 
the  base  in  their  order  of  importance  of 
strength.  Thus,  for  fawn  color:  white 
lead  94  lbs.,  French  ochre  5  lbs.,  burnt 
Turkey  umber  1  lb.  The  lead  and  ochre 
are  first  mixed  together,  then  the  umber 
is  mixed  in,  the  whole  then  being 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  after  which 
the  thinners  are  added,  including  drying 
japan,  the  whole  being  strained  care- 
fully— a  very  necessary  thing,  too.  Paint 
that  has  been  well  strained  will  spread 
easier  under  the  brush,  go  farther,  and 
make  a  neater  job;  also  it  will  save  time, 
for  if  one  has  to  pick  out  specks  or  other 
matter  as  he  applies  the  paint  the  time 
thus  consumed  will  amount  to  more  than 
the  time  required  to  strain  the  paint. 
Two  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth  make  a 
good  strainer. 

Few  painters  are  good  at  mixing  colors, 
because  in  learning  the  trade  they  have 
not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  master 
this  part  of  the  business,  and  when  they 
go  out  as  "jours"  they  never  get  the 
chance,  the  pot  of  paint  being  mixed 
ready  for  them. 

The  colors  used  by  painters  of  houses, 
etc.,  are  not  many.  For  tinting  or  color- 
ing there  are  burnt  and  raw  Turkey  um- 
ber, burnt  and  raw  Italian  sienna,  French 
yellow  ochre,  lampblack,  Prussian  blue, 
chrome  yellows,  Indian  red,  Vandyke 
brown,  chrome  greens,  and  drop  black. 
There  are  cheaper  forms  of  some  of  these 
pigments.  The  pigments  most  in  use  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  ochre, 
umber,  sienna,  lampblack,  chrome  yellow, 
Prussian  blue,  Indian  red,  and  chrome 
green.  Vandyke  brown  is  seldom  used, 
and  may  be  approximated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  black  and  burnt  umber.  As  a 
tinter  of  white  it  gives  a  cold,  neutral 
gray,  and  grays  may  be  made  from  other 
pigments  that  are  more  satisfactory.  But 
in  graining,  Vandyke  brown  is  a  very 
useful   color.     Raw   sienna   gives   a   tint 
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very  much  like  that  given  by  ochre.  Burnt 
sienna  yields  a  reddish  tint,  it  being 
quite  red  itself,  owing  to  the  burning  or 
calcining  it  has  undergone.  Raw  umber 
is  a  rather  poor  tinter,  though  it  gives 
a  nice,  soft,  drab  tone,  but  is  not  largely 
so  used.  Burnt  umber  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  our  tinters,  where  drabs  are  re- 
quired, while  in  its  natural  color,  when 
not  mixed  with  other  pigment,  or  when 
mixed  to  large  proportion  with  lead,  it 
makes  a  splendid  trim  color.  Also  for 
siding  or  weatherboarding  it  gives  a 
pleasing  drab,  and  with  it  slightly  mixed 
with  lead  it  makes  a  suitable  trim  with 
the  weatherboarding  of  drab.  Lampblack 
is  more  generally  used  than  drop  black, 
the  latter  being  used  mainly  in  special 
cases.  Chrome  greens  are '  not  tinters, 
but  ready  prepared  colors  for  window 
blinds,  or  anything  requiring  a  green 
finish.  Indian  red  is  not  used  as  a  tinter, 
but  in  its  natural  strength  for  trim,  or 
special  finishes.  It  has  been  much  used 
for  painting  window  sashes,  and  is  a  very 
good,  durable  color.  Tuscan  red,  little 
used  by  the  house  painter,  though  once 
much  used  for  window  sash  painting,  is 
simply  Indian  red  enriched  with  aniline 
red,  and  hence  is  not  durable,  though 
very  handsome  at  first. 

A  good  practice  for  the  inexpert  mixer 
is  to  take  these  principal  colors  and  try 
each  with  white  lead,  until  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  results.  Thus,  he  will 
find  that  burnt  umber  gives  a  drab,  ochre 
gives  a  buff,  black  gives  a  gray,  and  so 
on.  Then  he  may  try  his  hand  at  com- 
pound colors,  adding  together  two  colors 
with  the  base.  Thus,  with  ochre  and 
umber  he  will  get  an  olive  tone,  with 
black  and  umber  he  will  get  a  grayish 
drab,  and  so  on.  He  will  not  need  to  try 
more  than  two  of  the  tinters  with  the 
white  lead,  for  when  we  get  to  mixing 
three  or  more  colors  together  the  result 
is  apt  to  be  disappointing,  producing  a 
muddy  paint. 

Then  it  is  well  to  know  something  about 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  pigment.  Thus 
white  lead  will  be  injured  in  color  when 
we  add  to  it  any  pigment  containing  sul- 
phur, such  as  aniline  red,  vermilion,  or 
Dutch  pink,  and  most  ultramarine  blues 
will  also  affect  lead.  But  sublimed  white 
lead  is  nearly  as  neutral  as  zinc  white, 
which  is  not  affected  by  any  pigment,  and 
has  no  chemical  effect  upon  the  liquids 
used  in  thinning  the  paints.  Lampblack 
and  drop  black  are  neutral  pigments,  and 
may  safely  be  used  with  any  other  pig- 
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ments.  The  same  applies  to  Indian  red 
and  Venetian  reds,  and  we  may  include 
also  Prussian  and  Chinese  blues.  Mixed 
with  lead,  ultramarine  blue  will  turn 
gray.  Chrome  yellow,  like  white  lead, 
is  injured  by  pigments  containing  sulphur. 
Ordinary  chrome  greens  should  not  be 
used  in  connection  with  lithopone  paint. 

Usually  the  most  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  a  building  with  paint,  as  regards 
its  coloring,  is  derived  from  simple  com- 
pounds and  few  colors.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  customary  to  have  as  many  as 
three  colors  on  a  window  shutter  and 
door.  This  not  only  required  much  more 
time  in  the  application,  and  also  in  the 
preparing  of  the  three  separate  colors, 
but  it  did  not  look  as  well  as  two-color 
work.  Nor  is  it  well  to  employ  different 
pigments  on  the  one  job;  that  is  to  say, 
umber  for  the  main  part,  with  some  other 
coloring  en  the  trim,  t'icurrh  the  window 
sashes  may  always  be  done  in  other  than 


the  principal  color.  Thus  we  may  have 
white  sash  with  any  color  weatherboard- 
ing,  or  red  sash,  even  black  sash.  But 
if  we  take  burnt  umber  and  make  a  drab 
for  the  siding,  then  make  a  dark  color 
with  the  umber  for  the  trim,  we  shall 
have  a  very  pleasing  color  scheme. 

Among  the  most  commonly  favored 
colored  paints  we  find  the  following: 

Drab:  White  lead.  88  lbs.,  yellow  ochre 
10   lbs.,   lampblack   2   lbs. 

Ivory:  White  lead  98  lbs.,  raw  sienna  1 
lb.,   lemon   chrome   yellow   1    lb. 

Light  olive:  White  lead  70  lbs.,  ochre 
15  lbs.,  medium  chrome  yellow  5  lbs.,  raw 
umber  6  lbs.,  drop  black  4   lbs. 

Lead  color:  White  lead  98  lbs.,  lamp- 
black  2    lbs. 

Colonial  yellow:  White  lead  95  lbs.,  yel- 
low ochre  3  lbs.,  lemon  chrome  yellow  2 
lbs. 

Olive  drab:  White  lead  75  lbs.,  raw  um- 
ber 13  lbs.,  medium  chrome  green  7  lbs., 
drop    black    5    lbs. 


Greenstone:  White  lead  90  lbs.,  medium 
chrome  green  3  lbs.,  raw  umber  3   lbs. 

Pearl  Gray:  White  lead  98  lbs.,  drop 
black   1   1-2   lbs.,  Tuscan  red   1-2  lb. 

Old  Ivory:  Tint  white  lead  with  raw  sien- 
na. 

Cream:  White  lead  98  lbs.,  yellow  ochre 
1  1-2  lbs.,  lemon  chrome  yellow  1-2  lb. 

There  are  about  a  dozen,  perhaps  many 
more  formulas  for  making  buff,  though 
the  difference  consists  mainly  in  the 
shade  or  tone  of  the  color  required. 
Briefly,  buff  may  be  made  from  white 
lead  colored  with  half  its  quantity  of 
yellow  ochre.  But  there  is  a  deeper  buff, 
consisting  of  yellow  ochre  toned  with 
Venetian  red,  and  containing  no  lead  at 
all.  Again,  yellow  ochre  may  be  reduced 
with  white  to  make  a  light  buff.  A 
medium  buff  is  made  by  adding  white  to 
ochre,  and  tinting  this  with  a  little  burnt 
sienna.  Tint  yellow  ochre  with  Indian 
red  and  you  hav3  a  warm  buff,  while  add- 
ing some  burnt  umber  to   it  you  get  a 
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Should  Be 

Worn  By 

Ladies 

Constitutionally  women  are  much 
more  delicately  constructed  than 
men,  and  their  bodies  being  of  a 
much  finer  texture 
are  more  susceptible 
to  weather  changes. 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool 
Underwear  affords 
complete  protection 
in  all  weather  and 
at  all  seasons. 

A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  free  on 
application. 

For  sale  at  Jaeger 
stores  and  agencies 
throughout  Canada. 

Dr  jaeger  s"ui;i,*°"i"co.  limits 

Toronto  Montreal  Witinip** 

British  "founded  !8S3" 


Write    for 

Catalogue/  Saves  Peed 
and  Labor 


It  would  cost  less  money  to  feed 
stock  if  so  much  feed  were  not  wasted. 
This  year  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
hay  and  various  rou~!:ages.  Every  farmer 
can  save  feed  by  using 

Peter  Hamilton 
Feed  Cutters 

There  will  be  no  "left  overs"  or  wastage 
when  heavy,  coarse  fodders  are  cut  up  for 
stock.  Order  your  feed  cutter  now  and 
have  it  in  a  conven- 
ient place.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  cutting 
straw  for  bedoing. 
Costs  less  and  takes 
less  power. 

The 

Peter  Hamilton 

Company,  Limited 
Peterboro,  Ont. 
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What  do  you  do 
with  your  spare 
time? 

Would  you  be  willing  to  sell  it 
to  us?  We  will  buy  it  at  a 
much  better  price  than  your  pre- 
sent employment  is  netting  you. 
An  hour  or  two  in  the  evening 
at  just  the  time  when  people  are 
thinking  of  reading — but  have 
nothing  new  at  hand,  will  an- 
nex a  handsome  addition  to  your 
income. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it  —  a 
postcard   will   do.      Address — 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 
Limited 

143  University  Ave.,  Toronto,    Ont. 


dull  buff.  Three  parts  of  zinc  white  to  1 
part  golden  ochre  makes  a  transparent 
buff.  A  rich  buff  may  be  produced  by 
mixing  together  white  lead  2  parts,  yel- 
low ochre  1  part,  or  by  tinting  orange 
yellow  with  raw  sienna.  Golden  ochre  is 
a  brilliant  buff.  Stone  buff  is  made 
from  equal  parts  of  ochre  and  white  lead. 
In  mixing  up  color  observe  the  following 
method:  First,  have  a  clean  paint  pot, 
and  turn  into  it  some  white  lead,  the  best 
way  being  to  weigh  the  pot,  then  add  white 
lead  to  the  amount  called  for  in  the  for- 
mula. While  we  have  considered  100  lbs. 
as  the  figure,  you  may  take  any  propor- 
tion of  this  of  course.  Add  a  little  oil  to 
the  lead  and  beat  it  smooth.  Then  add 
the  color  desired,  by  weight,  and  beat  the 
mass  to  a  smooth  paste;  one  color  at  a 

Our  Rural 


time,  and  the  darkest,  or  that  which  is- 
the  least  in  amount  or  weight.  Having 
now  a  smooth  colored  paste  gradually 
add  the  oil,  working  the  mass  with  the 
paddle,  until  it  has  become  a  thick  creamy 
paste.  Then  add  the  driers.  Most  all 
the  earth  colors  require  driers  to  assist 
them  in  drying,  though  both  the  oil  and 
white  lead  are  also  good  self-driers. 
Chrome  yellows  are  also  good  driers.  The 
novice,  and  almost  all  experienced  paint- 
ers, use  entirely  too  much  driers  in  their 
paint.  It  is  surprising  what  a  small 
quantity  is  required  as  a  rule.  I  used  to 
add  only  about  a  half  pint  to  the  100  lbs. 
of  white  lead  used,  and  usually  had  a  lot 
of  it  remaining.  Too  much  injures  the 
paint. 

Mail  Box 


Cotter   Pin  Tool 

R.  M.  M.,  Ontario. — In  your  issue  of  15 
Nov.,  a  tool  for  removing  cotter  pins  is 
shown  on  page  33.  /  should  be  obliged  if 
you  can  inform  me  where  this  tool  can  be 
purchased  or  any  information  you  have? 

Answer. — We  do  not  know  that  the  tool 
can  be  bought  at  the  dealers  or  not  but 
the  idea  is  printed  in  order  to  enable  any 
reader  to  make  one. 


Tanning  Fur  Hides 

Jim  P.,  Ontario. — My  father  takes  your 
magazine  and  I  see  items  in  it  about  how 
to  trap  fur-bearing  animals.  Could  you 
publish,  or  send  me  instructions  how  to 
tan  fur  hides  such  as  coons,  skunks, 
minks,  or  muskrat,  as  I  sometimes  get  a 
pelt? 

Answer. — It  will  not  pay  you  to  try 
tanning.  You  can  send  them  to  the  pro- 
fessional tanners  and  get  the  job  done 
cheaply,  as  for  instance,  50  cents  for  a 
coon,  and  a  dollar  for  a  fox.  Preparing 
hides  will  be  made  a  subject  in  our  de- 
partment later  on. 

Books  Wanted 

W.  G.  C,  Ontario. — Can  you  furnish 
me  with  a  more  complete  list  of  books 
than  you  advertise? 

Answer. — Write  to  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  for  their 
special  bulletin  on  books  for  the  farm 
library.  Several  of  the  booksellers  is- 
sue catalogues  covering  their  publica- 
tions. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Drainage  of  Lot 

T.  V.,  Quelph,  Can. — /  bought  a  place 
with  two  and  a  half  acres.  I  knew  about 
one-half  of  land  was  inclined  to  be  marshy 
in  the  spring,  but  the  latter  part  of 
August  it  started  to  get  wet,  and  at  the 
present,  it  is  three  and  in  some  places 
four  feet  deep.  We  have  been  doing  quite 
a  lot  of  repairing  to  the  house,  also  barn. 
Now  we  are  afraid  in  the  spring  we  will 
be  flooded  out.  Would  you  kindly  ad- 
vise me  wliat  to  do?  We  are  just  outside 
the  city  limits. 

Answer. — It  seems  to  me  that  being 
as  you  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  them  make  a  survey  for  you  and 
decide  your  difficulty  right  there.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  considerable 
water  on  the  land  it  would  be  of  little 
use  of  us  advising  you  from  this  distance. 


Black  Minorcas 

W.  C.  H.,  New  Ontario. — Would  you 
kindly  answer  through  the  columns  of 
your  Farmers'  Magazine  where  it  would 
be  possible  to  buy  thoroughbred  black 
minorca  hens  or  early  pullets  with  un- 
related cockerel? 

Answer. — Perhaps  some  breeder  of 
minorcas  will  be  advertising  in  our  con- 
densed columns  soon. 


Canadian  Kennel  Club 

J.  J.  G.,  Quebec. — What  is  the  address 
of  the  Canadian  Kennel  Club? 
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Answer. — The  address  of  the  Canadian 
Kennel  Club  is:  774%  Yonge  street,  Tor- 
onto, Canada. 

The    Frost   Girl 

E.  H.  H.,  Manitoba. — /  accidentally  got 
a  copy  of  the  Farmers'  Magazine  for 
January  1916,  and  reading  it  through 
was  interested  in  the  serial  story.  "The 
Frost.  Girl,"  by  Robert  E.  Pinkerton. 
Could  you  supply  me  this  story  in  a  bound 
volume,  or  get  me  the  complete  story  in 
some  form?  If  so,  please  quote  price  de- 
livered, and  I  will  forward,  money  order 
when  writing.  If  you  still  publish  the 
Farmers'  Magazine  please  let  me  know 
the  price  per  year. 

Answer. — I  do  not  think  this  story, 
"The  Frost  Girl,"  has  been  published  in 
book  form  and  all  our  copies  of  the  maga- 
zine are  exhausted.  It  might  interest 
you  to  know  that  we  have  just  received 
for  Farmers'  Magazine  a  new  serial  en- 
titled "Wildfire,"  by  Zane  Grey,  and  it 
will  begin  in  the  Dec.  1st  issue,  also  an- 
other leader  in  stories  appears  shortly 
after  the  New  Fear.  We  are  making 
Farmers'  Magazine  very  attractive 
editorially.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive 
your  subscription. 


Gardener  Wanted 

V.  F.,  Ontario. — Where  can  I  get  in 
touch  with  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  com- 
petent man  for  market  garden  work  next 
spring  ? 

Answer. — Write  to  J.  A.  Miller,  On- 
tario Employment  Bureau,  King  St.  W., 
Toronto,  telling  him  exactly  what  you 
want  and  when.  He  will  advise  you  as 
you  direct. 


Strawberry    Plants 

W.  B.,  British  Columbia. — Will  straw- 
berry plants  transplanted  in  the  spring 
bear  the  same  season?  I  would  like  the 
address  of  C.  F.  Fawcett  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Answer. — Spring  is  the  best  time  to 
transplant  strawberries  but  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  move  them  in  the  spring 
and  get  a  crop  of  berries  unless  plenty 
of  earth  is  taken  with  them  very  early. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Fawcett  died  last  winter  and 
his  business  has  been  taken  over  by  his 
uncle,  but  if  you  will  address  the  estate 
of  C.  Fred  Fawcett,  Upper  Sackville, 
N.B.,  the  letter  will  reach  the  desired 
parties. 


Examination  of  Water 

J.  W.  O.,  Ontario. — Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  where  I  could  send  a  sample 
of  well  water  to  have  it  tested? 

Answer. — Get  a  sample  of  your  well 
water  in  a  sterilized  bottle  and  mail  it 
to  the  Laboratories,  Provincial  Board  of 
Health,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  putting 
plainly  your  name  and  address  on  the 
bottle. 


Disposing    of    Intestate    Estate 

Mrs.  W.  C,  Ontario. — Will  you  please 
answer  the  following  questions:  My  hus- 
band died  without  a  will  leaving  a  farm 
worth  about  $6,000.  There  are  jive 
children..  .Can  his  wife  sell  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  three  oldest  children,  the  eld- 
est being  23  years?  Their  ages  are  23, 
21,  19,  11  and  5.  What  steps  must  I 
take?  I  wish  to  sell  as  there  is  only  one 
boy  and  he  is  sickly.  I  would  put  the 
money  for  the  youngest  children  in  the 
bank  to  support  them  under  my  care. 


Answer. — Since  your  husband  died  in- 
testate, the  property  devolved  one-third 
to  you  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  to 
be  divided  equally  among  the  children. 
You  could  not  sell  your  farm  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  minor  children,  unless 
you  had  an  administrator  appointed  who 
could  do  as  you  advised  and  be  responsible 
for  the  shares  of  the  children.  A  minor 
cannot  renounce  his  right  of  infancy  by 
any  possible  agreement.  I  would  advise 
you  to  apply  for  administration  papers 
and  proceed  legally  to  dispose  of  the  es- 
tate. The  funds  for  those  under  age  will 
be  held  in  trust  for  them  and  you  can 
get  advances  from  these  for  their  sup- 
port as  the  law  directs. 


Sheep   Farming  and  Cattle   Futures 

G.  B.,  Ontario. — /  have  30  acres  of 
flats  and  20  acres  high  working  land.  1st. 
How  will  sheep  do  on  a  flat  land  well 
watered  and  turned  out  on  the  road  oc- 
casionally? 2nd.  Do  you  think  the  sheep 
market  for  tvool  and  mutton  would  keep 
up  for  any  reasonable  time  to  warrant 
paying  $25  or  $30  for  ewes  for  breeding 
purposes.  3rd.  Do  you  think  a  person 
would  be  safe  in  buying  40  or  50  ewes 
or  is  there  any  chance  of  a  slump  in  the 
market?  4th.  Would  5  acres  of  bean 
straw,  5  acres  of  pea  straw,  and  5  acres  of 
buckwheat  straw  along  with  some  turnips 
and  oats  feed  them  through  the  winter? 
5th.  I  have  19  head  of  cattle  and  not  very 
much  feed.  Will  the  market  slump  much 
more?  I  had  an  offer  and  didn't  take  it  as 
I  intend  to  sell  soon. 

Answer. — First  as  to  general  livestock 
conditions.  Cattle  and  sheep  farming  are 
likely  to  be  profitable  for  sometime  to 
come.  Recent  statement  of  animal  short- 
ages in  the  world  will  necessitate  a  long 
time  of  restocking  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
strong  market  for  all  forms  of  livestock 
for  several  years.  James  E.  Poole,  our 
expert,  says  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine  for 
November  15th,  that  from  February  to 
July  will  see  very  high  prices  for  cattle. 

Now  for  your  sheep  queries. 

1.  Sheep  as  a  rule  do  not  do  as  well 
on  low  land.  You  will  likely  be  alright 
for  2  or  3  years  but  the  land  becomes 
sheep  sick  and  too  many  troubles  arise 
from  low  pasture  land. 

2.  Yes.  Wool  and  mutton  will  remain 
at  paying  prices  for  some  time.  Buy 
purebreds. 

3.  Buy  40  or  50  ewes  if  you  can  take 
care  of  them  in  summer  time.  You  will 
need  a  good  run,  and  rape  or  other  fresh 
feed  for  the  lambs. 

4.  Buckwheat  straw  is  of  little  use  for 
sheep.  Pea  and  bean  straw  if  saved  well 
are  ideal.  Clover  hay  is  best.  Feed  only 
a  few  turnips  and  a  few  oats. 

5.  I  can't  see  that  cattle  will  slump. 
Fat  cattle  this  winter  and  next  spring  are 
likely  to  bring  as  high  if  not  higher 
prices  than  have  been  ruling.  Keep  your 
eve  on  Poole's  article  in  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine. 


"My    Brave   and   Gallant   Gentleman"   in 
Book   Form 

Mrs.  E.  T.f  Ontario. — Has  the  story, 
"My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman," 
which  has  just  ended  in  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  been  printed  in  book  form? 

Answer. — "My  Brave  and  Gallant 
Gentleman"  has  just  been  published  in 
book  form.  If  your  local  dealer  does 
not  have  it  in  stock  he  can  get  it  from 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  Publishers,  Tor- 
onto.    Price  $1.50. 


Home-Made  Syrup  From  Sugar  Beets 

C.  W.  K.,  Ontario. — Kindly  let  us  have 
the  recipe  for  making  and  refining  sugar 
beet  syrup,  i.e.,  the  recipe  for  ordinary 
home  kitchen  range,  etc.  According  to 
the  Literary  Digest,  in  an  article  last 
spring,  one  can  save  80  per  cent,  of  his 
sugar  bill  by  growing  a  few  sugar  beets 
in  his  kitchen  garden  and  making  syrup 
therefrom.  I  have  the  beets  and  should 
like  to  know  the  process. 

Answer.— I  am  sorry  to  discourage  you 
in  the  making  of  syrup  from  sugar  beets, 
but  it  has  been  tried  at  Macdonald  In- 
stitute, at  the  Technical  School,  Toronto, 
and  by  the  Women's  Institute  Depart- 
ment at  the  Home  Show  here  last  spring, 
and  in  no  case  was  it  found  practical. 

The  process,  to  take  2  sugar  beets  to  3 
quarts  of  water.  Scrub  the  beets,  wash 
them,  cut  into  strips  and  put  through  a 
fine  meat  grinder,  having  a  little  more 
than  two  pounds  of  ground  beets.  Put 
the  beet  pulp  and  the  water  into  a  pot, 
stir  thoroughly,  let  stand  two  hours,  stir 
again  and  let  stand  for  8  or  9  hours. 
Strain  the  liquid  into  another  pot,  set 
over  the  fire  and  boil  rapidly  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  until  it  shows  signs  of 
sticking.  Skim  off  any  scum  that  rises 
while  cooking.  Where  this  method  was 
followed  at  Macdonald  Institute  the  re- 
sult was  %  of  a  cup  of  syrup,  grayish 
brown  but  fairly  clear  in  color,  sweet 
but  bitter  in  flavor,  and  inclined  to  "draw" 
the  throat.  It  was  reckoned  that  the  ex- 
periment required  77  minutes'  work. 

Miss  Watson  writes: 

"I  read  the  item  in  the  newspaper  about 
sugar  beet  syrup  and  dismissed  it  with 
the  thought  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  for  the  busy  housewife  to  spend 
the  necessary  time  and  labor  in  producing 
one  cupful  of  syrup  when  the  sugar  beet 
factory  would  do  it  more  effectively  in_ 
less  time.  Later  a  correspondent  wrote 
us  for  our  opinion  and  we  decided  to  try 
it  ourselves.  (Above  is  the  report  of  the 
experiment). 


Hens  Go  Lame 

C.  W.  C,  Saskatchewan. — As  a  very 
pleased  reader  of  your  paper  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  you  could  give  me  a  little  in- 
formation in  regards  to  my  poultry..  . I 
have  been  losing  my  hens  steady  for  over 
a  year  and  have  tried  several  things.  I 
have  a  good  log  hen-house  built  into  a 
bank  with  sod  roof  12  x  16  width,  lots 
of  light  and  air.  I  have  it  all  white- 
washed and  kept  clean.  The  hens  go 
lame  on  one  foot,  turn  a  dark  purple 
at  the  head  and  combs,  and  mope  around 
and  fade  away,  and  at  last  drop  over 
and  die. 

Answer. — From  your  description  of  the 
trouble  with  your  hens,  etc.,  is  evident 
that  they  have  tuberculosis  either  of  the 
lungs  or  liver  or  both.  The  only  way  to 
overcome  it  is  to  clean  out  the  whole  pen, 
thoroughly,  disinfect  and  get  rid  of  all 
your  present  flock.  Evidently  the  germs 
are  present  and  gradually  killing  your 
birds.  If  your  pen  had  a  loft  in  it  where 
straw  could  be  stored,  it  would  be  a  much 
better  ventilated  pen. 

A    Rude    Hog 

A.  K.,  Manitoba. — /  have  one  hog 
among  my  herd  that  is  very  rude.  When 
they  get  their  meals  he  beats  all  the  rest 
off  the  trough  and  gets  all  of  the  meal 
for  himself,  thus  leaving  the  others  hun- 
gry all  day.     What  shall  I  do? 

Answer. — Kill  him  or  put  him  in  a 
separate  pen. 

Continued  on  page  80 
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Finds  Cure  for  Rheumatism 
After  suffering  fifty  years 


Now  83  Years  Old 
— Regains  Strength 
and  Laughs  at 
'URIC  ACID' 


Autos,  Trucks  &  Tractors 


Goes  Fishing; 
Back  to  Busi- 
ness, Feels 
Fine !  How 
Others  May 
Dolt! 


"I  am  eighty-three  years  old  and  I  doc- 
tored for  rheumatism  ever  since  I  came 
out  of  the  army,  over  fifty  years  ago.  Like 
many  others,  I  spent  money  freely  for  so- 
called  cures,  and  I  have  read  about  'Uric 
Acid'  until  I  could  almost  taste  it.  I  could 
not  sleep  nights  or  walk  without  pain;  my 
hands  were  so  sore  and  stiff  I  could  not 
hold  a  pen.  But  now  I  am  again  in  active 
business  and  can  walk  with  ease  or  write 
all  day  with  comfort.  Friends  are  sur- 
prised  at   the    change." 

HOW   IT   HAPPENED 

Mr.  Ashelman  is  only  one  of  thousands  who 
suffered  for  years,  owing  to  the  general  belief  in 
the  old.  false  theory  that  "Uric  Acid"  causes 
rheumatism.  This  erroneous  belief  induced  him 
and  legions  of  unfortunate  men  and  women  to 
take  wrong  treatments.  You  might  just  as  well 
attempt  to  put  out  a  fire  with  oil  as  to  try  and 
get  rid  of  your  rheumatism,  neuritis  and  like 
"  complaints,  by  taking  treatment  supposed  to 
drive  Uric  Acid  out  of  your  blood  and  body.  Many 
physicians  and  scientists  now  know  that  Uric 
Acid  never  did,  never  can  and  never  will  cause 
rheumatism  ;  that  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
constituent  of  the  blood;  that  it  is  found  in  every 
new-horn  babe,  and  that  without  it  we  could 
not  live  1 

HOW    OTHERS    MAY    BENEFIT    FROM    A 
GENEROUS    GIFT 

These  statements  may  seem  strange  to  some 
folks,  because  nearly  all  sufferers  have  all  along 
been  led  to  believe  in  the  old  "Uric  Acid"  hum- 
bug. It  took  Mr.  Ashelman  fifty  years  to  find  out 
this  truth.  He  learned  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
true  cause  of  his  rheumatism,  other  dis- 
orders and  recover  his  strength  from  "The 
Inner  Mysteries."  a  remarkable  book  that  is  now 
being  distributed  free  by  an  authority  who  de- 
voted over  twenty  years  to  the  scientific  study 
of  this  trouble.  If  any  reader  of  the  Farmers' 
Magazine  wishes  a  copy  of  this  book  that  reveals 
startling  facts  overlooked  by  doctors  and  scien- 
tists for  centuries  oast,  simply  send  a  postcard 
or  letter  to  H.  P.  Clearwater.  570-A  Street, 
Hallowell.  Maine,  and  it  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail  without  any  charge  whatever.  Send  now! 
You  may  never  get  this  opoortunity  again.  If 
not  a  sufferer  yourself,  hand  this  good  news  to 
some  afflicted   friend. 


Learn  to  Run 
A  Tractor 


Complete,  practical  course  by  mail  on  the 
construction,  operation,  care,  and  repair  of 
all  kinds  of  gas  and  gasoline  tractors.  You 
learn  at  home.     Write  for  circular. 

Canadian   Correspondence  College,   Ltd. 
Dept.   F,   Toronto,  Canada. 


.  ; 


Motor  Car  Notes 

Don't  forget  the  water  in  the  radiator 
will  freeze. 

If  your  car  is  stored  for  the  winter,  see 
that  the  tires  are  draped  to  keep  out 
light  and  cold. 

Jack  up  the  car  to  rest  the  tires. 

The  winter  time  is  a  good  time  to  over- 
haul the  car. 

Grinding  the  valves  and  cleaning  out 
.•arbon  is  not  a  difficult  job. 

Top  repairs,  painting,  new  bushings  in 
the  steering  gear  and  other  things  ought 
to  be  looked  into  now. 

Be  careful  in  your  storage  of  gasoline. 
A  good  warm  garage  and  machine  shed 
is  almost  a  necessity  on  the  farm. 

Tractors   on    Crop   Yields 

The  reports  of  New  York  tractor 
owners  have  been  studied  to  ascertain 
what  effect  the  tractor  has  had  on  crop 
yields.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
which  were  asked  on  this  point  indicate 
that  although  increases  are  more  com- 
mon than  decreases,  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently frequent  to  warrant  a  farmer  in 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  this 
feature  when  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  tractor,  says  the  state  report.  The 
principal  reason  for  increases  in  yields 
was  timeliness  in  having  the  work  done, 
although  deeper  and  more  thorough 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  was  men- 
tioned in  several  cases.  Decreases  were 
usually  credited  to  the  packing  of  the  soil 
when  damp,  and  to  delays  in  getting  work 
done  because  of  trouble  with  the  outfit. 
By  far  the  largest  percentage  of  owners, 
however,  report  no  noticeable  effect  in 
either  direction  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  tractor. 

Although  the  depth  of  plowing  done 
with  the  tractor  averages  about  1  inch 
greater  than  that  done  with  horses,  this 
seems,  from  the  reports,  to  have  had  a 
rather  negligible  effect  on  yields.  This  is 
perhaps  somewhat  contrary  to  what  is 
generally  expected,  but  is  doubtless  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  deep  plowing 
alone  does  not  necessarily  increase  the 
yields,  other  good  farming  methods  and 
practices  being  required  in  connection 
therewith  in  order  to  make  it  profitable. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  that  in  these 
cases  the  tractor  has  not  been  in  use  long 
enough  to  make  apparent  the  full 
beneficial  effect  of  deep  plowing. 

What  Size  of  Farm  for  a  Tractor? 

In  answering  this  question,  one  tractor 
firm  says  that  for  average  conditions,  we 
recommend  an  8-16  H.P.  for  farms  of  80 
to  140  acres,  a  10-20  H.P.  for  140  to  170 
acres  and  a  15-30  H.P.  for  farm  over  170 
acres.  The  size  of  tractor  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  system  of  farming  that  is  fol- 
lowed.     Under    ordinary    circumstances, 
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we  recommend  the  size  of  a  tractor  that 
will  use  a  maximum  number  of  days. 

It  is  well  for  the  farmer  when  buying 
a  tractor  to  take  into  consideration  the 
size  of  the  belt  driven  machines  that  he 
owns  at  the  time.  The  tractor  he  buys 
should  have  sufficient  belt  power  to  run 
these  machines  at  their  full  capacity  with- 
out overloading  the  tractor. 

The  Garden  Tractor 

There  are  tractors,  tractors  and  trac- 
tors, and  the  garden  tractor  is  an  accepted 
fact;  it  is  here  to  stay.  It  fills  a  place 
where  its  usefulness  is  just  as  great  as 
that  of  its  big  sister,  the  farm  tractor,  and 
it  is  equally  efficient  for  the  work  it  is 
designed  to  do. 

These  machines  may  be  equipped  with 
any  and  all  kinds  of  standard  garden  cul- 
tivator tools,  to  meet  requirements  for 
small  or  large  plants,  narrow  or  wide 
rows.  Where  rows  are  planted  12  to  18 
inches  apart  it  is  customary  to  straddle 
one  row  and  thus  cultivate  two  middles; 
where  the  rows  are  2  feet  or  more  apart 
to  go  between  them. 

The  five  to  ten-acre  farm  may  be  plowed, 
harrowed,  planted  and  cultivated  with 
such  a  machine.  The  latter  may  also  be 
used  to  run  the  cream  separator,  the 
churn,  the  washing  machine,  the  wood 
saw,  the  fanning  mill  or  any  other  work 
for  which  the  power  of  a  small  gasoline 
engine  is  sufficient. 

The  expense  of  maintenance  is  less  than 
that  of  one  horse,  since  it  needs  no  atten- 


rhe    garden    tractor    has    invaded    Canada    at   sev- 
eral points  and   is  giving  satisfaction. 
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tion  except  when  in  operation.  Unlike 
the  horse,  the  expense  is  nil  when  not  at 
work.  Such  a  machine  is  not  practical 
on  very  loose  or  sandy  ground,  but  wher- 
ever the  ground  conditions  are  firm 
enough  to  insure  proper  traction  the  gar- 
den tractor  should  prove  a  profitable  in- 
vestment for  small  farmers,  truck  farm- 
ers, gardeners,  etc. 


COST  OF  FEEDING  PIGS 

By  S.  H.  F. 

ON  reading  an  article  in  your  Novem- 
ber 15  issue,  page  27,  on  "Is  there  profit 
in  feeding  hogs?"  by  A.D.C.,  I  have  just 
come  to  the  conclusion  I  would  like  to 
engage  him  to  feed  hogs  for  me  if  he  can 
feed  them  as  cheaply  as  that.  I  think 
before  he  writes  another  article  on  the 
subject  he  had  better  keep  a  little  more 
accurate  account  of  feed  bought  and  fed. 
He  says  his  feed  bill  was  $9.37^  per  hog. 
Using  his  own  figures,  according  to  his 
cost,  he  used  less  than  800  lbs.  of  feed  to 
make  his  hogs  weigh  about  225  lbs.  each 
or  better.  Now  just  let  me  tell  him  that 
no  man,  dead  or  alive,  in  or  on  God's  green 
earth,  can  do  what  he  claims  he  has  done. 
True  he  says  he  has  placed  no  value  on 
weeds  and  sugar  beets  and  such  like  that 
he  fed  them.  If  they  were  of  no  value 
surely  the  time  he  spent  daily  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  sugar  patch  was  of 
pome  value. 

The  next  time  he  feeds  hogs  to  make 
an  article  for  a  paper  let  him  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  feed  and  time,  and 
if  he  can  then  show  one-half  the  profit 
he  did  this  time,  he  is  the  best  hog  feeder 
I  know  of. 

If  he  can  do  as  he  claims  he  did,  my 
advice  would  be  to  go  to  his  bank  and 
borrow  all  the  money  they  have  and  in- 
vest in  little  pigs  and  in  10  years  he  will 
be  the  richest  man  in  Canada. 

Editor's  Note — The  writer  of  this  is 
a  well-known  farmer  whose  hog  feeding 
experiences  have  been  rather  greater  than 
the  average  farmer  and  one  who  has  had 
plenty  of  evidence  to  know  fully  what  it 
costs  to  feed  hogs. 


Shorthorn    heifer    13    months    old,    Augusta    O.A.C. 
5th    in    the    barnyard    at    the    O.A.C. 


Bots  in  Horses 

Mrs.  E.  P.,  Ontario,  writes: — I  see  an 
inquiry  re  bots  in  horses  in  your  valuable 
paper.  Our  way,  which  has  never  failed, 
is  very  simple,  is  to  give  a  horse  on  an 
empty  stomach  a  large  handful  of  sugar 
which  makes  the  bots  let  go  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  and  in  a  little  while  give  a 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  repeat  if 
thought  necessary. 


Farm  Books  That  Help 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  he  sent  postpaid  to  you  voou 
receipt    of    the    prices    named: 


SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By    Alvin    H.    Saunders 

Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette" 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in    America,   with   a   history   of   the   British 

work. 

$2.10,    postpaid;    half    leather,    $2.60. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    HEREFORDS 

By    Alvin    H.    Saunders 
A  companion   volume  to   the  one  on   Short- 
horns,   and    represents    the     latest    in     the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA    IN    AMERICA 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
The   full   story   of   the  growing,    cultivating 
and   curing   of   this   great  hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By    Professor    G.    E.    Day 
Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
O.A.C,    Guelph 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,  and   treats   of  breeding,   management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 

By    Carl    W.    Gay 
of    the    University    of    Pennsylvania 
Covers  structure,  types,  principles  of  breed- 
ing    and     horse     in     service.        Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By    Henry 
The   standard  book   in   America   for   feeders 
of    livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition    is    out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By    John    W.    Lloyd 
of    the    University    of    Illinois 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure     basis.       The    book     for    money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$2.00,    postpaid 

FARM    DAIRYING 

By    Laura     Rose 
A    Canadian    book    by    a    Canadian    writer 
on    the    subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING  IN   AMERICA 
By   Joe    E.    Wing 
368     pages ;     and    treats     fully    the     whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By    Miller    Purvis 
A   thoroughly   reliable   and   informing   work 
for   the    farmer    or    specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

A    POULTRY    BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

By  E.   I.   Farrington 
This    is    a    new    work    and    covers    the    sub- 
ject  in    a    way   that   will    please   every   per- 
son   who    is    learning   to    make   the   poultry 
business   go. 

$1.00,    postpaid 


THE     MODERN     GAS     TRACTOR 

Its     Construction,     Operation,     Application. 

A     Practical     Treatise. 

Written   by   Victor   W.    Page,   S.A.E. 

Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Auto- 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  De- 
scribes design  and  construction  of  all 
parts,  their  installation  and  adjustment, 
as  well  as  practical  application  and  use 
of  tractors.  Every  farmer  should  have 
this   book. 

$2.25,   postpaid. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By    G.    F.    Warren,    Professor    of    Farm 
Management   in   Cornell 

This  is  a  study  of  the  business  principles 
in  farming  and  the  whole  book  is  full  of 
a  common  sense  analysis  of  farming.  Every 
question  of  farm  business  is  taken  up. 
Price,    $1.85 

GAS    ENGINE    TROUBLES    AND 
INSTALLATION 

By    J.    B.    Rathbun 

A    most    useful    book    showing    how    to    in- 

stal,    operate,    and    make    repairs    and    how 

to   keep   a   gas   engine   running. 

Price,    $1.00 

PRACTICAL  QUEEN  REARING 

By  Frank  C.  Pellett 
Associate  Editor  American  Bee  Journal 
In  preparation  for  this  book  Mr.  Pellett 
visited  many  of  America's  foremost  queen 
breeders,  both  north  and  south,  and  has 
described  their  methods  fully.  The  methods 
of  the  older  queen  breeders — Alley,  Doo- 
little  and  others — are  explained,  with  the 
variations  which  are  the  development  of 
later  years.  Simple  methods  of  rearing  a 
few  queens  for  use  in  a  small  apiary,  as 
well  as  methods  used  for  rearing  queens 
in  -wholesale  quantity,  make  the  book 
valuable  alike  to  the  small  bee-keeper  and 
the  commercial  queen  breeder. 
Price,  $1.15 

A      THOUSAND      ANSWERS      TO      BEE- 
KEEPING    QUESTIONS 

By  Dr.   C.    C.   Miller 

For    over    20    years    Doctor    Miller    has    an- 
swered  questions   for  beginner  and   veteran  _ 
alike  through  the  columns  of  the  American 
Bee   Journal.      More   than    10,000    questions 
have  been  answered  in  this  manner.     These 
questions   have  been   sifted   and   more   than 
a    thousand    of   them    included   in    this    new 
book,    edited    by    Maurice    G.    Dadant. 
Alphabetically     arranged    by    subject,     this 
book    will     clear    up    many    problems     not 
touched  upon  by  the  other  bee  books.    Used 
with     a    text    like    Langstroth     revised    or 
Productive    Beekeeping,    it    is    invaluable. 
Price,  $1.40 


FIRST     LESSONS    IN    BEEKEEPING 

By    C.     P.     Dadant,     Senior    Editor    of 
American    Bee    Journal 

The  author  has  had  50  years  of  actual 
experience  in  beekeeping  on  an  extensive 
scale,  has  travelled  widely  among  the 
apiaries  of  both  America  and  Europe,  and 
is  fully  qualified  to  write  on  every  phase 
of  practical  honey  production.  This  book 
will    start   you    right. 

Price,    $1.15 

These  books  can  be  ordered  through  the 
Maclean    Publishing    Co.,    Toronto. 
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Apples  in  the  Season's  Cookery 

THE  scarcity  of  sugar  during  the  canning  season  has  left  some  homes  with  less 
canned  fruit  than  usual.  With  our  plentiful  supply  of  apples,  however,  no  home 
need  suffer  for  a  variety  of  the  most  wholesome  and  delectable  fruit  dishes. 
No  fruit  can  be  used  in  so  many  ways  for  every  meal  in  the  day  and  every  day  of  the 
week  if  necessary,  and  no  fruit  is  richer  in  the  fine  tonic  qualities  which  every  woman 
who  tries  to  plan  well-balanced  meals  appreciates.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  the  more 
apples  in  the  diet  the  better.  The  recipes  given  here  may  suggest  new  ways  of  using 
them,  or  bring  back  some  almost  forgotten  dishes  that  are  well  worth  reviving. 


CODDLED  APPLES 

MAKE  a  syrup  using  one  cup  of  sugar 
to  two  of  water.  Pare  and  core  as 
many  apples  as  are  wanted  and  cook  them 
in  this  syrup.  Use  a  large  flat-bottomed 
kettle  or  a  granite  pan,  cook  slowly  so  the 
apples  may  be  kept  whole  and  if  there  is 
not  enough  svrup  to  cover,  turn  with  a 
spoon  when  half  done.  For  the  more 
tasteless  varieties  of  apples  or  when  they 
are  losing  flavor  late  in  the  season,  it  is 
an  improvement  to  cook  a  few  cloves  or  a 
piece  of  stick  cinnamon  in  the  syrup.  The 
cavities  where  the  cores  have  been  re- 
moved may  be  stuffed  with  dates  or 
raisins  before  putting  the  apples  into  the 
syrup.  When  the  apples  are  done  lift 
them  out,  boil  down  the  syrup  a  little  and 
pour  over.  Serve  warm  or  cold  with 
cream  plain  or  whipped. 

"Apple  Porcupine"  makes  a  nice  dish 
for  an  evening  lunch.  Cook  the  apples 
as  directed  above  without  stuffing  the 
cavities.  Blanch  a  few  almonds  and  cut 
into  long  "spikes"  or  shreds.  When  the 
apples  are  partially  cooled  stick  them 
here  and  there  with  the  shredded  nut 
meats.  Just  before  serving  put  a  spoon- 
ful of  bright  jelly  on  the  top  of  each  apple 
and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

BOILED  SWEET  APPLES 

Make  a  syrup  of  one  cup  sugar  to  three 
of  water,  adding  a  few  whole  spices, 
cloves,  stick  cinnamon  or  ginger.  Remove 
the  blossom  end  from  sweet  apples,  but 
do  not  pare  or  core.  Put  the  apples  in 
the  syrup,  cover  closely  and  cook  slowly. 

PICKLED    SWEET    APPLES 

Take  c.va  quart  vinegar,  one  cup  water, 
four  pounds  sugar  (brown  sugar  may  be 
used),  one  ounce  whole  cloves,  two  ounces 
stick  cinnamon,  and  boil  together  twenty 
minutes.  Para  ■  is  half  n?^k  of  sweet 
apples  and  cook  in  the  syrup  until' soft, 
then  pare  and  cook  another  half  peck  in 
the  same  syrup. 

STUFFED  BAKED   APPLE 

For  regular  use  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
cores  in  apples  for  baking;  it  is  more 
economical,  saves  time,  and  the  "almond" 
flavor  from  the  seeds  is  lost  when  the  core 
is  removed.  For  variety,  however,  the 
cores  may  be  removed  and  the  cavities 
stuffed  with  raisins  or  dates  and  a  few 
nuts  may  be  added  on  special  occasions. 
For  the  sake  of  appearance  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  run  a  knife  around  the  middle 
circumference  of  the  apple  before  baking, 
cutting  just  deep  enough  to  slit  the  skin. 
If  you  haven't  tried  this  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  result. 

BAKED  APPLE  WITH   MINCEMEAT 

A  delicious  dessert  may  be  made  by  tak- 
ing large  spicy  sour  apples,  coring  them, 
filling  the  cavities  with  mince-meat  pre- 
pared for  mince  pie  and  baking.  Serve 
with  a  caramel  sauce  or  any  plum  pudding 
sauce. 

BAKED  APPLE   SAUCE 

Pare,  quarter  and  core  apples  and  pack 
in  an  earthen  jar  with  sugar  sprinkled 
well   through   them.      Cover   closely   and 


bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  con- 
tents have  shrunken  to  about  half  their 
original  bulk  and  are  a  clear,  rich  red 
color. 

APPLE    GINGER 

Pare  and  slice  the  apples  until  you 
have  about  two  and  a  half  pounds.  Put 
them  in  a  saucepan  with  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  one-quarter 
pound  of  green  ginger  which  has  been 
scraped  and  cut  up  or  one-half  tablespoon 
ground  ginger,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sugar,  granulated  or  brown,  and  enough 
water  to  keep  the  apples  from  sticking. 
Cover  closely  and  cook  slowly  until  the 
apples  are  clear  and  tender.  This  makes 
an  excellent  breakfast  relish  and  will 
keep  in  jars  the  same  as  any  jam. 

DEEP  APPLE   PIE 

Pare  and  slice  sour  apples  and  fill  in 
a  shallow  buttered  pudding  dish  or  a  very 
deep  pie  plate,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  dot  over  with  bits  of  butter  and 
cover  with  a  layer  of  paste.  Puff  paste 
is  especially  good  for  a  pie  like  this  where 
only  a  top  crust  is  used.  Serve  warm 
with  sugar  and  cream.  A  deep  apple  pie 
is  of  course  considered  more  wholesome 
than  a  two-crust  pie  on  account  of  there 
being  less  pastry  and  more  fruit. 

APPLE  BETTY 

Butter  a  pudding  dish,  put  in  a  layer 
of  soft  stale  bread  crumbs,  dot  with  bits 
of  butter,  covered  with  a  generous  layer 
of  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  add  more  crumbs  and  continue 
having  a  layer  of  crumbs  dotted  with  but- 
ter on  top.  Add  a  very  little  hot  water 
and  bake,  covering  closely  for  the  first 
fifteen  minutes.  Bake  until  the  apples 
are  tender  and  the  crumbs  brown.  Serve 
warm  with  sugar  and  cream  or  a  caramel 
sauce. 

APPLE  COMBINATION  SHORTCAKES 

Make  a  biscuit  dough,  using  one  and 
one-half  cups  flour,  three  teaspoons  bak- 
ing-powder, one-half  teaspoon  salt,  three 
tablespoons  shortening  and  enough  milk 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  Mix  and  sift  the 
flour,  baking-powder  and  salt  together 
several  times  to  get  as  light  a  mixture  as 
possible.  Rub  in  shortening  with  the 
finger  tips,  add  milk,  mixing  it  in  with  a 
knife.  Spread  in  two  greased  layer  cake 
tins  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  If  individ- 
ual cakes  are  preferred  roll  and  cut  with 
a  biscuit  cutter.  Split  and  put  in  filling 
and  serve  warm  with  sugar  and  cream. 

To  make  an  apple  and  cranberry  fill- 
ing, take  four  apples,  one-half  cup  cran- 
berries, one-half  cup  water,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  two  teaspoons  cornstarch  and  two 
tablespoons  raisins.  Slice  the  apples, 
add  cranberries,  raisins  and  water  and 
cook  until  the  fruit  is  tender.  Mix  sugar 
and  cornstarch,  stir  into  fruit  and  cook 
for  ten  minutes. 

An  apple  and  date  filling  is  made  from 
one-half  pound  dates,  four  tart  apples, 
one-half  cup  water,  one-third  cup  sugar 
and  a  little  nutmeg.  Wash  and  stone 
dates,  cut  in  pieces,  slice  the  apples  and 
simmer  with  the  water,  sugar  and  nut- 
meg until  thick  enough  to  spread. 


APPLE  ROLY-POLY 

Make  a  biscuit  dough  from  the  recipe 
given  above,  roll  out  in  rectangular  shape 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  spread 
with  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  roll  like  a  jelly  roll  and  steam 
or  bake  in  the  oven.  Serve  with  cream 
or  a  brown  sauce. 

APPLE  ROULETTES 

Use  the  above  recipe  for  biscuit  dough, 
roll  very  thin,  brush  with  melted  butter 
and  spread  with  chopped  apple,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Roll  like  a 
jelly  roll,  cut  in  three-fourths-inch  slices, 
place  in  a  buttered  pan  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.     Serve  with  a  hot  sauce. 

APPLE  DUMPLINGS 

Pare  and  core  medium  sized,  quick- 
cooking  apples.  Make  a  biscuit  dough 
from  the  recipe  above,  roll  very  thin  and 
cut  in  squares  of  six  or  seven  inches. 
Place  an  apple  on  the  centre  of  each 
square,  fill  the  cavity  with  sugar  and  a 
little  butter,  bring  up  the  dough  and  twist 
together  at  the  top.  Steam  or  bake  in  the 
oven.  The  dumplings  may  be  placed  in 
a  shallow  pan  with  a  syrup  of  sugar  and 
water  and  basted  with  the  syrup  occa- 
sionally during  cooking. 

APPLE    RINGS    WITH    PORK 

Core  and  pare  tart  apples  and  slice 
crosswise  in  quarter-inch  slices.  Dip  in 
flour,  fry  in  pork  fat  and  serve  either 
dusted  with  powdered  sugar  or  without. 

APPLES  IN   SALADS 

Apples  are  among  the  best  salad  mater- 
ials we  have.  A  Waldorf  salad  of  diced 
apples,  chopped  celery  and  walnuts  with 
a  boiled  dressing  is  popular  with  almost 
everyone.  It  may  be  used  either  as  a 
dinner  salad  or  as  the  main  dish  of  an 
evening  lunch.  Apples  and  chopped  dates 
make  another  good  combination.  A  ripe, 
spicy  apple  also  gives  a  flavor  that  many 
people  like  in  a  cabbage  salad. 


MY  NEIGHBOR 

By   Helen  M.  Doyle 

"Come  out  and  see  the  sunset,"  my   neighbor  said 

to  me, 
"It     is    so    beautiful     to-night,    I    want    that    you 

should   see." 
I   felt  a. most  impatient  and  I  did   not  want  to  go, 
For  there  were  things  upon   the  stove  that  needed 

watching  so. 
The   chili-sauce   was    cooking,   and   the  jelly   would 

not  jell, 
And   the    kitchen    was    a    melting-pot   of   heat   and 

smell. 
But    I    tinkered    with    the    damper    and    I    laid   my 

apron   by, 
And   I   went  out   with   my   neighbor  to   the  flaming 

Autumn   sky. 

There   above   the   mountains    was   the   glory   of   the 

Lord, 
In     fiery,    burnished    chariot,     in    mighty,    flaming 

sword, 
In    strength    and    power    and    majesty,    His    glory 

shone   around. 
And    reached    down    to    envelop    His    children    on 

the   ground. 
It   drew   us    close   together,    and   each   grasped   the 

other's  hand, 
In     a     quickened     understanding,     in     a     compre- 
hension  grand. 
As    we    listened    in    the    silence    to    the    symphony 

divine 
That     found     a     fervent     echo     in     my     neighbor's 

heart  and   mine. 

The    colors    gently    faded,    and    the    quiet   evening 

came  ; 
I   went  back  to   my   kitchen,   but  nothing   was   the 

same. 
A   song   had   entered   in   my   heart,   a   peace  lay   in 

the  air. 
And    a     wondrous    benediction    seemed    to    follow 

everywhere. 

So    I   thanked   my    God    for   neighbors   and   for   all 

His  beauties   sent 
To     rest    His     weary     children     and     whisper    His 

content. 
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En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

Made  by  "  Graduate  Workmen  " 

Our  scientific  refining  processes  eliminate  even  the  possibility  of 
carrying  residue  or  coke-like  substances  in  this  oil.  In  the  making 
it  first  comes  off  in  the  form  of  a  distillate  or  vapor.  This  is 
condensed  into  a  liquid  and  then  further  refined  and  filtered.  Thus 
we  produce  an  oil  that  is  ALL  OIL — oil  that  assures  a  motor's 
greatest  strength   and  power. 

Order    it   by   the   barrel    or  half-barrel — the   economical    way.      Be 
sure    that    you    have    an    adequate    supply    of    this    dependable    oil. 
Order   now,   or   ask    for  prices    f.o.b.    our   nearest   branch.     Thus 
you   can   buy   at  to-day's   prices.      Prices   will   not  be   lower — 
that    we   guarantee.      Buy    it    in    barrels,    half   barrels    or 
steel   drums   or   half   drums — the   economical    way. 


En-ar-co  National  Light  Oil 


Buy  Your  Winter  Supply  Now 

A  bright,  clear  light— without  charred  wick 
or  sooty  chimney — is  assured  when  you  use 
this  oil  in  lamps  or  lanterns  or  oil  stoves. 
Buy  it  by  the  barrel.  Be  ready  to  meet  fuel 
shortages  with  an   oil  stove. 

This  "better  oil"  insures  uniform 
heat  with  no  smoke,  no  smell.  It  does 
not  leave  a  carbon  deposit  to  clog 
wick   and  burner. 

Also     best      for      incubators      and 
brooders    and    the    most    economical 
tractor  fuel. 
Eid    your    order    now    or    ask    for    prices    f.o.b.     our 
irest  branch. 


En-ar-co  Motor  Grease 

For  Every  Grease  Point 

It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  have  a  special  grease  for 
compression  cups,  another 
kind  for  differentials,  and 
still  another  grease  for 
transmissions. 

En-ar-co  Motor  Grease  will 
give    perfect    lubrication    for 
all    purposes,    all    around   the 
motor   car  or  tractor. 
Our     refining      experience 

•'half  a  century  has   made   this  grease  possible. 

Lsk    for    prices    f.o.b.    our    nearest    branch. 

[iked    in    convenient   25-lb.    Screw-Top    Cans. 


White  Rose 
Gasoline 

The  Powerful  Motor  Fuel 

You  can't  afford  to  use 
ordinary  gasoline  these  days. 
You  want  "White  Rose."  It 
has  made  a  sensational 
record  for  dependability, 
power  and  extra  energy. 
It  gives  your  motor  "dash" 
and  "pep"  and  results  in  a 
greater  satisfaction  than  you 
have  ever  known. 
f.o.b.     our     nearest     branch. 


Til  the  Boys 

Come  Home 

OW  to  plan  for  the  return  of  our  fighting  men — to  keep 
their   jobs   open   just  a   few   months   longer.      They   are 
eager  to  get  back.    They  are  looking  forward  to  positions 
awaiting  them. 

Over  80  En-ar-co  boys  are  in  service.  Many  of  them  were 
salesmen.  Soon,  we  hope,  they  will  be  renewing  old  friendships 
— calling  on  you!  But  until  then  we  must  all  "keep  the  home 
fires  burning"  by  doing  business  through  the  mail  as  much  as 
possible.    We  must  "carry  on"  for  them. 

Will  You  Do  Your  Part? 

Buy  of  your  local  deaier  if  he  has  En-ar-co  Products  in  stock.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  then  mail  your  order  direct.  Let  the  mail  take  the  place  of  the  salesmen  who 
have  brought  us  victory.  Your  check  with  order  saves  bookkeeping  and  helps  to  hold 
another  job  open.     It  also  entitles  you  to  a  cash  discount. 

Now  is  the  logical  time  to  stock  up  with  goods  you  will  need  during  the  next  few 
months.  Railroads  will  be  congested  with  food  and  materials.  Don't  neglect  buying 
now.  for  we  guarantee  that  prices  will  not  be  lower  inside  of  one  year.  If  your  present 
needs  are  supplied  and  you  cannot  secure  En-ar-co  goods  near  home,  send  your  order 
for  next  spring's  requirements,  inclosing  check  dated  ahead.  We  will  protect  you  on 
present  prices. 


k     for     prices 


Black  Beauty   Axle 
Grease 

Here  is  the  best  axle 
grease  ever  made.  We've 
been  making  it  for  nearly 
a  half  century.  It  now  has 
world-wide  sale.  It  con- 
tains no  compounds  to  clog 
and  gum.  Packed  in  useful 
galvanized  pails. 
Ask     for     prices     f.o.b.     our    nearest 


Use 

This  Coupon 
IfYour  Dealer 

^Cannot  Supply 
You 


Send  TMs  Order  Coupon  Now! 


Canadian    Oil    Companies,    Limited, 

1254    Excelsior    Life    Building,   Toronto,   Ontario 


My    Dealer 

located   at 

cannot    supply    me. 

n.   i   .  lini.  I 


Please    ship    the    following    from    your 


branch. 


Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited 

Branches  in  36  Cities 
leneral  Offices  :  Toronto,  Ontario 


.Gallons  En-ar-co  National  Motor  Oil 

Gallons    White    Rose    Gasoline 

Gallons    National    Light   Oil 

Pounds    En-ar-co    Motor   Grease 
.  .Pounds   Black    Bi  aul  p    a  lie  Grease 


i 

-    ei        

Town 

p  .in 
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As  Christmas 

GIFTS 

What  So  Appreciable 

As  These  Monarchs 

of  Music 


This  Violin — 

together  with 
Ebony  Bow 
Violin  Case 
Instruction  Book 
Violin  Rosin 
Extra  Set  of  Strings 

COMPLETE    OUTFIT 
$20.00 

Violin  is  medium  brown,  highly  finished, 
selected  spruce  top  and  two-piece  maple 
back,  back  and  top  edges  inlaid.  The 
Bow  is  well  polished  and  finished,  black 
ebony  unlined  frog,  white  pearl  slide,  metal 
covered  button,  leather  grip.  The  case  is 
wood,  black  varnished,  half  lined,  with 
hooks.  The  instruction  book  is  the  cele- 
brated   Simplicity    Violin    Method. 


THIS  GENUINE 

Edison  Diamond 
Amberola 

And  Ten  90  cent 
Cylinder  Records 

COMPLETE   OUTFIT 
$71.00 

You  need  pay  down  only  for  your  records 
— $9.00 ;  then  in  30  days  start  small 
monthly  payments  on  the  balance  of  $62.00. 

We   pay    Express    Charges   to   any   point    in 
Canada. 

™  WILLIAMS*^® 

R.,§.  / MM/C41  rnsmmmn  arami/Tr    S  1J Mil  CIA 

"Canada  s  Home  of  Music" 

145  Yonge  Street,  TORONTO 

Winnipeg,       Calgary,      Montreal,      Toronto 


Music  For  Everyone 

How  It  Makes  the  Tone  of  a  Home 
By  H.  G.   Staton 


EVER  feel  hungry,  very  hungry  for 
something,  and  not  know  just  what 
would  satisfy  the  desire?  Such  a  feeling 
often  does  come  to  people,  but  most  of 
us  know  what  would  best  suit  us  at  that 
moment — when  the  desire  is  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  But  there  are  wants  the 
mind  and  soul  desire,  yes,  long  and  crave 
for,  that  do  not  seem  so  readily  deter- 
nined  or  specified. 

For  instance,  at  four  of  the  clock  on 
Monday  morning,  November  eleventh,  we 
received  news  that  the  armistice  had  been 
signed.  By  six  the  down-town  streets  of 
our  cities  were  thronged  with  people,  peo- 
ple of  all  ages,  types  and  temperaments; 
parading,  snouting,  calling,  dancing,  and 
trying  by  every  manner  of  means  avail- 
able, to  give  vent  to  the  emotions,  stirred 
up  by  the  long  looked  for  and  glorious 
news. 

But  the  shouting  and  dancing  did  not 
seem  to  satisfy.  The  souls  of  the  people 
ivanted  something,  but  did  not  know  just 
what. 

Suddenly,  an  improvised  band  was 
heard  in  the  distance;  it  was  coming. 
Thousands  of  people  stopped  to  look,  all 
eager  to  hear — Rule  Britannia — and  how 
it  satisfied!  From  one  patriotic  air  to 
another  they  played,  and  the  crowd  with 
one  accord  joined  in  singing  with  all  the 
fervor  of  hungry  souls — How  it  satisfied! 

And  so  on  throughout  the  day  bands 
came  and  went,  stimulating,  satisfying 
and  renewing  the  ardour  of  the  thousands 
of  souls  in  their  rejoicing,  as  only  music 
proved  able  to  do. 

But  there  were  many  who  could  not 
enter  the  spirit  of  this  form  of  celebra- 
tion, of  rejoicing — some  who  had  lost 
a  dear  one;  the  Victory  had  cost  them 
far  too  much,  to  permit  of  this  spirit  of 
celebration.  To   them   the   appeal    of 

thanksgiving  only  seemed  fitting — thanks 
for  the  part  their  own  had  so  valiantly 
played.  That  no  more  would  be  taken — 
that  other  mothers,  fathers,  sisters, 
wives  and  sweethearts  would  be  spared. 

How  wonderfully  the  Monday  night 
church  services  revived  the  spirits  of 
these  aching  hearts;  how  truly  they 
came  away  feeling  that  if  this  country 
was  worth  dying  for,  it  was  worth  living 
for,  and  how  renewed  these  spirits  felt, 
after  hearing  the  organ  play  "Le  Mar- 
seillaise," "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
and  "Rule  Britannia,"  and  not  only  re- 
newed, but  better  and  fuller  and  stronger 
than  ever. 

If  on  occasions  of  such  a  nature,  music 
fills  a  want,  how  much  more  necessary 
it  is  in  smaller  localities  and  on  lesser  oc- 
casions. Whether  in  public  affairs, 
churches,  homes,  schools,  funerals  or  wed- 
dings, music  furnishes  a  want  of  the  soul 
that  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 
Not  only  for  what  it  does,  but  by  culti- 
vating the  best  there  is  in  music,  for  what 
it  can  do. 

Many  people  overlook  the  use  for  and 
the  power  of  music.  They  feed  the  body 
with  food,  they  feed  the  mind  with  liter- 
ature, but  they  neglect  feeding  the  soul 
with  what  it  requires — music.  We  can- 
not live  and  develop,  as  we  would  be  proud 
to  do,  on  food  alone.  Our  literature  must 
be  an  everyday  study  to  the  young,  and 
companion  to  the  old,  else  mental  develop- 
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ment  would  suffer,  if  not  cease;  the  mind 
would  starve.  And  with  equal  force,  do 
we  require  music,  to  inspire,  to  soothe  and 
to  stimulate. 

Do  not  let  us  in  Canada  fail  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  great  opportunity  to 
make  our  country  worthy  of  all  her  sons 
have  given  so  much  to  save.  Do  not  let 
us  deny  our  schools  and  homes  the  wonder- 
ful inspirations  music  will  feed  and  de- 
velop. Our  souls  will  need  all  the  nour- 
ishment, encouragement  and  inspiration 
we  can  obtain,  if  we  are  to  fill  our  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  befitting 
our  traditions  of  the  past  and  ideals  for 
the  future. 

PROF.    ROBERTSON    FINDS    VALUE    OF    MUSIC 

To  those  who  may  not  realize  what 
place  music  fills,  or  who  may  be  prejudic- 
ed on  the  subject,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  some  years  ago,  Prof.  Robertson, 
the  well-known  economist  of  Ottawa,  was 
sent  to  Europe  by  the  government  to  re- 
port on  educational  reforms.  Before  his 
departure,  he  was  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  music,  and  requested  to  investigate 
that  phase  of  European  education.  He 
scoffed  at  the  thought,  and  dismissed 
music  as,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  useless 
and  expensive  noise.  When  he  returned 
to  Canada  a  few  months  later,  however, 
be  frankly  admitted  he  had  never  before 
realized  what  an  important  part  it  played 
in  the  development  of  the  young,  until 
he  visited  the  great  institutions  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  scientifically  used  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  educational  system. 

This  is  the  common  experience  of  every 
man  who  is  at  pains  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  estimate  how  important  and 
beneficent  a  part  music  does  play  in  the 
life  of  civilized  communities. 

In  closing,  let  me  sav,  good  music  in 
some  form  should  be  it.  every  home.  If 
there  are  no  musicians  in  the  family  who 
play  or  sing,  let  it  be  a  phonograph ; 
something  co  fill  the  soui  with  gladness 
to  quiet  the  restless  babe,  to  brighten  the 
overtired  mother,  to  rest  the  father,  to 
brighten  and  elevate  t'  e  sweet  relation 
between  brother  and  sister  and  to  com- 
plete the  harmony  of  the  entire  family 
circle. 

Above  all,  let  us  have  music  in  the 
homes  of  the  smaller  communities,  and 
on  every  farm  and  in  every  rural  school. 

Little  do  we  realize  how  very  much 
good  music  would  do  in  such  communities. 
There,  the  opportunity  for  music  of  a 
public  nature  is  either  limited  or  absent, 
but  the  need  is  great.  There,  minds  and 
bodies  are  rich  in  health  and  sturdy  pow- 
er, but  souls  are  hungry — they  want  to 
sing,  and  their  children  want  to  be  taught 
to  sing  our  folk  songs  and  our  national 
airs,  and  there  is  wanted  the  enlivening 
music  through  long  winter  nights,  and  the 
peaceful  song  of  twilight  after  the  hard 
day's  work  of  harvest. 

Music  not  only  charms — it  soothes  the 
heavy  heart,  it  calms  the  taxed  nerve,  it 
comforts  the  tired  body,  it  brightens  the 
worried  mind,  it  inspires  always. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  there  is  hard- 
ly an  occupation  that  cannot  be  cheered 
and  lightened  by  music.  Let  us  employ 
this  wonderful  medium  as  much  as  we 
can,  whenever  we  can,  at  this  time  in  the 
nation's  life — when  there  is  so  much  to  do 
and  to  do  cheerfully. 
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SINGING  AS  A  HOME  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT 

A   Message  From  a   Great  Actress   and 
Noble  Mother,  Mary  Anderson 

Listen  to  a  bit  of  advice  from  a  woman 
who  has  been  as  young  as  any  of  you,  who 
lis  a  mother  now,  and  who  would  have 
thanked  somebody  if  she  had  said  the 
same  to  her  at  your  age.  If  you  have  a 
voice,  whether  remarkable  for  strength 
or  sweetness,  or  neither,  strive  to  cultivate 
it.  I  do  not  mean  you  must  sing  scales 
and  trills  by  the  hour;  these  notions  have 
left  me  long  ago.  Learn  operatic  won- 
ders, if  you  like,  only  be  sure  to  learn  them 
correctly;  but  they  are  easily  forgotten, 
rest  assured.  Learn  a  hundred  or  more 
beautiful  little  ballads.  Not  the  kind  that 
take  a  town  by  storm  and  die  out  in  one 
season,  but  real  songs  that  never  grow 
old,  whose  tunes  are  melody,  and  whose 
words  are  poetry.  The  years  are  coming 
when  you  will  find  that  your  joy  and  your 
love,  your  modesty  and  your  pride,  blend 
more  sweetly  as  you  sing  Annie  Laurie 
or  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town  than 
in  executing  the  most  wonderful  gym- 
nastics with  your  vocal  organs.  In  sor- 
row, too,  some  such  song,  with  all  the 
sweet  memories  of  the  past  clinging  about 
its  tender  notes,  will  call  forth  tears  to 
ease  an  aching  heart. 

And  there  may  come  a  time  wben  a 
weary  little  head  lies  on  its  mother's 
bosom;  little  eyelids  are  drooping,  twi- 
light is  drawing  about  her — too  early  for 
a  lamp,  too  early  for  any  but  little  folks 
to  sleep ;  then  it  is  that  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  girl-hood  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  one  simple  song  that  lulls 
a  tired  baby  to  sleep.  There  is  something 
soothing  to  the  child  in  the  mother's  voice 
at  any  time,  and  it  instinctively  loves  the 
melody  of  a  song;  so  girls,  while  you  can, 
think  of  the  mine  of  wealth  you  may  lay 
up  for  the  children  that  may  one  day  come 
with  their  smiles  and  their  kisses  to 
brighten  the  way. 


SOME  NEW  RECORDS 

A  way  back  in  the  Ninth  Century  when 
the  first  monks  were  pushing  through  the 
fields  and  mountains  of  the  half-civilized 
Saxons  they  built  their  monasteries  and 
hung  chimes  in  the  towers.  These  chimes 
were  often  the  first  music  our  rude  Saxon 
forebears  ever  heard.  And  chimes  have 
steadily  held  to  their  religious  origin. 
No  music  rings  with  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas quite  so  joyfully  as  chimes. 

Christmas  Chimes.  (Reverie.)  Prince's 
Orchestra.     (Chimes  by  Howard  Kopp.) 

Cathedral  Chimes.  (Arnold  and 
Brown.)  Prince's  Orchestra.  (Chimes 
by  Howard  Kopp.) 

Old  Black  Joe  is  beyond  the  draft  age, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  him  exclaiming 
"I  will  give  the  whole  world  liberty  just  as 
Lincoln  did  for  me"  and  taking  his  banjo 
to  where  he  can  "hear  the  army  bugles 
calling  Old  Black  Joe."  Each  note  of  this 
song  fits  the  original  words  and  the 
beautiful  singing  of  Campbell  and  Burr. 
The  coupling  is  a  modern  "Just  Before  the 
Battle,  Mother."  No  Civil  War  song 
passed  the  famous  melody  in  popularity 
and  there  is  much  in  the  new  song  to  make 
a  new  favorite. 

They'll  Be  Mighty  Proud  in  Dixie  of 
Their  Old  Black  Joe.  (Carroll.)  Camp- 
bell and  Burr.  Tenor  duet.  Orchestra 
accompaniment. 

//  I'm  Not  At  the  Roll  Call  (Kiss 
Mother   Good-Bye   for  Me.)      (Boyden.) 


Good  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  gifts  suggests  the   Brunswick 

In  this  final-type  phonograph  are  expressed  by  master 
craftsmen  all  those  features  music  lovers  have  wished 
for  so   long. 

Because  of  the  wonderful  "Ultona,"  the  Brunswick  is 
able  to  play  all  records.  It  is  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
restricted  to  one  particular  make.  Then,  because  of 
its  all-wood  sound  chamber — built  like-a-violin — its  ..one 
is  full  and  clear  without  the  slightest  trace  of  metallic 
or  nasal  sounds.  It  is  the  supreme  achievement  of  a 
company  famous  for  76  years  in  the  woodworking  art. 
Only  your  own  ears  can  prove  to  you  the  incomparable 
charm  of  the  Brunswick  and  its  noticeable  superiority. 
Hear  the  Brunswick  first — then  judge  for  yourself. 

BRUNSWICK  SUPERIORITIES 

Ultona   all-in-one   reproducer.  Automatic  stop. 


Throat-way    volume    control. 
Finer  cabinet  work. 
Costs  less. 


Plays  all  records  correctly,  exact 

weight,  correct  needle. 
All-wood  tone  chamber. 
Better    tone. 

Prices  from  $62  to  $350 
Send  for  beautiful  catalogue  and  name  of  your  dealer 

THE    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE    SALES    COMPANY 

Sole  Canadian  Distributors 

Excelsior  Life  Building       -       TORONTO,  CANADA 


i 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED 

The  present  demand  for  MacLean's  and  Farmers'  Magazines  makes  neces- 
sary more  representatives.  To  young  men  and  women  of  good  address  and 
ambition — students,  teachers,  young  people  in  business — bank  and  law  of- 
fices, we  offer  a  real  opportunity. 

The  work  is  permanent,  we  help  you,  co-operate  with  you.  Your  earnings 
are  very  liberal.     If  you  are  genuinely  interested,  write  us  at  once. 

Agency  Division 
THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited,   143    University  Ave..   Toronto.  Ont. 
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Three  special 
bargains 

in  slightly  used 
Pianos  at 

HEINTZMAN 
HALL 

193-5-7  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Newcombe  upright,  polished 
case,  solid  panels  in  top  door, 
improved  overstrung  scale, 
full  compass  keyboard.  Case 
has  been  refinished  and  all 
vital  interior  parts  carefully 
overhauled,  a  dependable 
used  piano  offered  at  the  re- 
markable bargain  figure  of 
$230. 

Mason  &  Risch  upright,  pol- 
ished rosewood  case,  plain 
design,  centre  swing  music 
desk,  two  solid  panels  in  top 
door,  improved  overstrung 
tricord  scale,  three  pedals, 
full  compass  keyboard,  a 
well  known  Canadian  made 
piano  guaranteed  to  be  in 
A-l  condition,  offered  at  the 
special  price  of  $245. 

Heintzman    &     Co.    upright, 

medium  sized  instrument,  at- 
tractive Burl  walnut  polished 
case,  centre  swing  music 
desk,  one  piece  fallboard, 
7  1/3  octave  keyboard,  three 
pedals,  built  with  the  World's 
famous  "Wessell,  Nickel  & 
Gross"  action.  The  piano 
has  an  up-to-date  appear- 
ance, characteristic  Heintz- 
man tone  and  touch.  Secured 
as  part  payment  on  a  new 
Heintzman   player.     $265. 

Easy  terms  of  payments  will 
be  arranged,  monthly  or 
quarterly  basis  can  be  se- 
cured if  desired.  A  small 
initial  cash  payment  of  $25 
to  cover  shipping  charges  to 
any  point  in  Ontario. 

In  our  used  piano  department 
we  have  many  other  remark- 
able bargains  in  upright 
pianos  and  player  pianos. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
to  us  when  description  and 
prices  of  the  above  instru- 
ments  will   be  furnished. 


HErNTZMAN    &    CO.. 

193-7   Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 

Please  send  me  particulars  regarding  above 
instruments. 


Name    . 
Address 


Campbell     and      Burr.        Tenor     duet. 
Orchestra  accompaniment. 

After  all  it  is  the  mothers  who  make 
the  great  sacrifices  and  must  keep  smiling 
— smiling  just  as  the  mother  who  sings 
While  You're  Away  smiled.  There  is 
music  here  as  sung  by  Burr  and  the  Quar- 
tette to  touch  every  heart.  Fine  feeling 
finely  interpreted  is  all  through  /  Love 
You  More  For  Losing  You  Awhile. 

While  You're  Away  (Pack  Up  Your 
Cares  in  a  Bundle  of  Joy.)  (Gilbert  and 
Friedland,  Henry  Burr  and  Peerless 
Quartette.  Tenor  and  quartette  of  male 
voices.     Orchestra  accompaniment. 

/  Love  You  More  for  Losing  You 
Awhile.  (Whiting.)  Hugh  Donovan. 
Tenor  solo.    Orchestra  accompaniment. 

My  Irish  Song  of  Songs,  rises  to 
heights  of  real  inspired  beauty.  As 
Harrison  sings  we  hear  all  the  quaint 
hauntingness  which  the  music  of  Ireland 
always  brings,  the  tender  sentiment  so 
dear  to  Irish  hearts  and  pictures  of  Ire- 
land which  keep  the  home  of  the  Shamrock 
ever  green. 

A  no  less  beautiful  melody  to  no  less 
beautiful  words  is  The  Fields  O'  Bally- 
clare.  "I  have  known  the  Spring  in 
England,"  sings  the  lover  of  Ireland  but 
all  of  its  beauty  only  leaves  a  yearning 
for  the  fields  of  his  home.  Harrison's 
singing  brings  these  songs  even  nearer  to 
the  field  of  genuine  masterpieces. 

My  Irish  Song  of  Songs  from  "Once 
Upon  a  Time."  (Sullivan.)  Charles 
Harrison.  Tenor  solo.  Orchestra  ac- 
companiment. 

The  Fields  O'  Bally  dare.  (Turner- 
Maley.)  Charles  Harrison.  Tenor  solo. 
Orchestra  accompaniment. 

Mother  love  always  keeps  her  boy  a 
baby  and  there  is  many  a  soldier  boy  to- 
day who  is  still  a  baby  boy  to  his  mother. 
The  old  sentiment  has  been  put  to  new 
music  in  My  Baby  Boy  and  James  sings 
very  effectively  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ballads  written  in  many  a  day.  Mother 
love  continues  in  the  coupling,  a  great 
American  Mother  song  of  sacrifice,  in 
which  the  Peerless  Quartette  finds  oppor- 
tunity for  splendid  harmonies. 

My  Baby  Boy.  (Von  Tilzer.)  Lewis 
James,  tenor.    Orchestra  accompaniment. 

You're  the  Greatest  Little  Mother  in  the 
World.  (Gottler.)  Peerless  Quartette. 
Male  voices.    Orchestra  accompaniment. 

Where  but  in  Barbara  Maurel  could  be 
found  so  many  gifts  supremely  fitting  the 
two  lullabies  of  her  latest  coupling? 
There  is  the  delicate  finesse  of  the  French 
school  in  the  ^individual  treatment  of 
each  note,  a  finesse  acquired  under  the 
personal  tutorship  of  Jean  de  Reszke  and 
Chevalier;  there  is  the  most  beautiful 
imaginable  bel  canto  a  gift  from  Heaven; 
and  the  personality  of  Maurel  herself  re- 
flecting the  tenderness  which  her  Alsatian 
home  love  must  bring  to  her  these  days. 

Song  of  the  Chimes.  (Cradle  song.) 
(Worrell.)  Barbara  Maurel.  Mezzo- 
soprano  solo.     Orchestra  accompaniment. 

The  Slumber  Boat.  (Gaynor.)  Barbara 
Maurel.  Mezzo-soprano  solo.  Orchestra 
accompaniment. 

An  adaptation  of  Christmas  melodies 
and  the  weaving  of  them  into  a  back- 
ground of  original  orchestral  composition 
gives  us  a  pair  of  gems  of  year  long  en- 
joyment. 

Memories  of  Christmas.  Part  I.  "The 
Village  Church."  (Compiled  and  com- 
posed by  Robert  Hood  Bowers).  Prince's 
Orchestra.  With  contralto  and  male 
quartette. 

Memories  of  Christmas.  Part  II.  "The 
Tree  at  Grandmother's."  Princes 
Orchestra.  With  contralto  and  male 
quartette. 
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"We  Wouldn't  Be 
Without  One  For 
Anything" 

We  get  so  much  pleasure  out 
of  it 

is  the  verdict  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
Cecilian  owners 

THECECILIAN 

(PNCEKTPrPNE 

"THE  CHOIR   INVISIBLE" 

TT  is  remarkable  in  reproduction, 
and  plays  all  records,  no  matter 
what  make,   possessing   that   clear, 
sweet   natural   tone. 

'T'HE  Cecilian  Concertphone  is 
equipped  with  the  wonderful 
ball-bearing  tone  arm.  The 
Cecilian  patented  electric  auto- 
matic stop.  The  modulating  tone 
control  as  well  as  the  all-wood 
amplifier. 

Prices    $75.00  to    $325.00 

Buy  Your  Family  One  For 
Christmas 

Nothing  will  delight  them  more 

We    ship    promptly. 
Write    us    for    catalog    and    terms. 

The 

Cecilian  Co.,   Ltd. 

247  Yonge  St.,     -     Toronto 
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A   NEW   NATIONAL   POLICY 

Continued  from  page  3 

from  that  source,  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  would  recommend  that  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  additional 
revenue  for  carrying  on  the  Government 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  bearing  of  the 
cost  of  the  war,  direct  taxation  be  im- 
posed in  the  following  manner: 

DIRECT    TAX    ON    LAND    VALUES 

(1)  By  a  direct  tax  on  unimproved 
land  values,  including  all  natural  re- 
sources. 

(2)  By  a  graduated  personal  income 
tax. 

(3)  By  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  on 
large  estates. 

(4)  By  a  graduated  income  tax  on  the 
profits  of  corporations. 

(5)  That  in  levying  and  collecting  the 
business  profits  tax  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment should  insist  that  it  be  absolutely 
upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  cash  invested 
in  the  business,  and  that  no  consideration 
be  allowed  for  what  is  popularly  known  as 
watered  stock. 

(6)  That  no  more  natural  resources 
be  alienated  from  the  Crown,  but  brought 

■  into  use  only  under  short-term  leases,  in 
!  which  the  interests  of  the  public  shall  be 
i  properly   safeguarded,  such  leases  to  be 
granted  only  by  public  auction. 

CARE  OF  RETURNED  SOLDIERS 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  returned  sol- 
dier we  urge : 

(a)  That  it  is  the  recognized  duty  of 
Canada  to  exercise  all  due  diligence  for 
the  future  well  being  of  the  returned  sol- 

!  dier  and  his  dependents. 

(b)  That  demobilization   should  take 
i  place  only  after  return  to  Canada. 

(c)  That  first  selection  for  return  and 
i  demobilization  should  be  made  in  the  order 

of  length  of  service  of  those  who  have 
!  definite  occupation  awaiting  them  or  have 
other  assured  means  of  support,  prefer- 
ence being  given  first  to  married  men  and 
jthen  to  the  relative  need  of  industries  with 
i  care  to  insure  so  far  as  possible  the  dis- 
charge of  farmers  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  spring  work  upon  the  land. 

(d)  That  general  demobilization 
should  be  gradual,  aiming  at  the  discharge 
of  men  only  as  it  is  found  possible  to  se- 
cure steady  employment. 

(e)  It  is  highly  desirable  that  if  physi- 
cally fit  discharged  men  should  endeavor 
to  return  to  their  former  occupations, 
employers  should  be  urged  to  reinstate 
such  men  in  their  former  positions  wher- 
ever possible. 

(f)  That  vocational  training  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  while  in  the  service 
have  become  unfitted  for  their  former 
occupations. 

(g)  That  provision  should  be  made  for 
insurance  at  the  public  expense  of  un- 
pensioned  men  who  have  become  unde- 
sirable insurance  risks  while  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

(h)  That  facilitie's  should  be  provided 
at  the  public  expense  that  will  enable  re- 
turned soldiers  to  settle  upon  farming 
lands  when  by  training  or  experience  they 
are  qualified  to  do  so. 

(i)  We  recognize  the  very  serious 
problem  confronting  labor  in  urban  in- 
dustry resulting  from  the  cessation  of 
war,  and  we  urge  that  every  means, 
economically  feasible  and  practicable, 
should  be  used  by  Federal,  Provincial  and 
municipal  authorities  in  relieving  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities  and  towns,  and 
further  recommend  the  adopting  of  the 
principle  of  co-operation  as  the  guiding 
Continued  on  page  74 


When  cloud-banks  blot  the  sky  dull  grey,  or 
whistling  winds  make  outdoors  disagreeable,  how 
cheery  and  exhilarating  are  bright  lights  and 
sparkling  fires  ; 

And  in  these  soul-trying  days,  how  welcome 
is  the  cheery  brightness — the  soothing  caress — the 
soul-satisfying    message — of   the    music    you    love. 

So  this  Christmas  you  need  music  more  than 
ever — good  music,  that  brings  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
to  everyone,  young  and  old.      Such  is  the  music  of 

Th  NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

This  wonderful  instrument  brings  the  beautiful 
■world  of  music  into  your  home — Re-Creations  of  the 
art  of  the  world's  greatest  artists.  The  New  Edison 
does  not  merely  imitate — it  actually  re-creates  with  such 
utter  fidelity  that  the  human  ear  cannot  distinguish 
between    the    living   artist   and    The    New   Edison. 

The  true  spirit  of  Christmas  lies  in  the  soul  of 
The  New  Edison.  Let  ft  sing  its  message  of  hope 
and  faith  and  love  in  your  home  this  year. 

May  we  send  you  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  musical 

magazine  "Along  Broadway"  193 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  -  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


USE  STONE'S  FERTILIZERS 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Illustrated  Literature  showing  what    Stone's    Fertilizers   have 
done  for  others  and  directions  for   using.       Agents   wanted    where    not    represented. 


Manufactured  by 


WM.  STONE  SONS,  Limited 


Head  Office:  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Factory:  1NGERSO LL,  ONT. 
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It  is  Economy  to 
Buy  FURS 


Make 
it  a 
"Fur" 
Gift 
this 
Xmas 


There  is  nothing 
extravagant  in 
sensibly  fash- 
ioned fur  gar- 
ments. They  will 
outwear  the 
most  serviceable,  heavy  cloth,  and 
afford  a  degree  of  comfort  in  cold 
weather  that  is  unobtainable  in  any 
other  form  of  dress  material. 
Before  definitely  deciding  on  a  pur- 
chase of  furs  this  season  get  in 
touch  with  Dineens. 
We  have  always  specialized  on 
values  in  Hudson  Seal,  and  our  new 
season's  models  will  again  main- 
tain the  high  reputation  we  have 
gained  during  the  past. 


Write  for  our  free  catalogue 
and  price  list  to-day 


DlNEEN 

140  Yonge  St.,       -        Toronto 


& 

D. 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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Household   linen,   china   and   pictures  open   a   wide    range  of  possibilities  for  the  woman   with   a  home 


Plan  Your  Gifts  Early 

Suggestions  For  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


T^VEN  though  thrift  may  be  mora  n?ces- 
*-*  sary  than  at  any  Christmas  season 
during  the  four  years  tf  war,  thtre  is  a 
spirit  abroad  itching  to  spend  itself  in 
little  foolish  extravagance  of  giving — a 
rather  commendable  spirit  if  wisely  dir- 
ected. The  "wise  direction"  need  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  all  the  little 
luxuries  of  our  desires  for  purely  utility 
gifts,  but  it  can  plan  only  gifts  that  have 
a  meaning,  that  count.  The  Christmas 
presents  which  remain  in  their  boxes  and 
tissue-paper  from  one  year  to  the  next, 
have  been  "mistakes,"  even  though  they 
carry  the  handwork  of  the  giver. 

The  first  problems  to  find  what  people 
like,  preferably  something  they  really 
want,  and  this  is  where  co-operative  giv- 
ing in  a  family  is  a  good  plan.  If  Dorothy 
wants  a  wrist  watch  and  the  cost  is  more 
than  any  one  member  of  the  family  can 
afford,  it  will  be  prized  none  the  less 
dearly  if  it  conies  as  a  gift  from  the 
whole  family.  There  may  be  a  little 
danger  of  making  our  choice  so  purely  a 
thing  of  utility,  like  the  pair  of  boots 
that  Johnnie  would  get  anyway, — that 
they  lose  all  the  little  luxury  thrill  of  a 
real  Christmas  present.  With  older 
people  the  practical  seldom  fails  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  directing  of  a  present  to  mother 
when  it  is  really  more  for  the  U3e  or  com- 
fort of  the  whole  family,  has  come  to  be 
a  standing  joke — like  the  story  of  three 
musical  daughters  who  made  their  very 
busy  mother  a  present  of  a  brand  new 
piano.    At  the  same  time,  a  woman  takes 


The  directing  of  a  present  to  mother  when  it  is 
really  more  for  the  use  of  the  whole  family  has 
come  to  be  a  standing  joke.  This  need  not  apply, 
however,  to  a  chair  carefully  chosen  for  down- 
right comfort  and  which  will  always  be  reserved 
for    her. 


possibly  more  pride  and  delight  in  some- 
thing for  her  home  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  given  r.er.  A  rug  for  her 
own  room  or  some  other  room,  a  separate 
chair  of  rattan  or  leather  selected  to  "go 
witn"  furniture  already  on  hand,  or  better 
still  a  carefully  chosen,  downright  com- 
fortable rocker  that  will  always  be  re- 
served for  her.  Household  linen,  china 
and  pictures  open  a  wide  range  of  possi- 
bilities. If  she  has  not  a  casserole,  this 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  any  house- 
keeper, while  even  the  set  of  aluminum 
kitchen  ware  that  she  has  wanted  for  a 
year  or  two  would  bring  a  more  perman- 
ent pleasure  than  a  dozen  frilled  and , 
rosetted  boudoir  caps.  Nor  is  Christmas 
a  bad  time  for  a  man  to  make  his  wife  a 
present  of  such  plebean  things  as  a  wash- 
ing-machine, a  kitchen  cabinet,  a  vacuum 
cleaner,   a    dinner-wagon   or   some  other 


Any    girl    would    appreciate    one    of    these    wooden 
trays   with  glass  covered  bottom   and   inlaid  mono- 
gram. 


convenience  to  lighten  her  housework;  tht 
thoughtfulness  which  shows  that  hei 
work  has  been  considered  gives  a  charn 
to  these  which  makes  them  mean  mon 
than  a  pretty  rare  piece  of  jewelry  to  t 
woman   in   other  circumstances. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  taker 
for  granted  that  because  a  woman  ha; 
her  house  and  family  and  because  she  i; 
busy,  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  the  perish 
able,  luxurious  things.  These  may  b( 
found  in  something  she  really  wants  lik< 
a  set  of  furs,  a  hand  bag,  but  it  would  bi 
well  if  someone  would  decide  to  send  hei 
home  a  box  of  cut  flowers,  great,  long 
stemmed,  red  roses  with  the  "dew"  on  then 
and  the  perfume  reminding  her  of  lot; 
of  things  her  children  never  dream  of 
A  family  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  -de 
ciding  on  a  present  for  grandmother;  sh< 
had  received  shawls  and  slippers  anc 
kimonas  until  her  bureau  drawers  wen 
full  of  them.  There  seemed  to  be  n< 
regulation  "old  lady's  comfort"  that  she 
did  not  have.  At  last  the  fourteen  year 
old  boy  of  the  family  came  to  the  rescue 
he  assured  them  that  if  they  would  giv< 
him  the  money  he  could  get  something  sh< 
would  like — and  he  bought  red  roses  aru 
chocolates.     Grandma  fairly  revelled  ii 
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hem.  She  hadn't  had  such  a  luxurious 
Christmas  in  her  life;  it  was  so  different 
irom  holding  out  a  kimona  for  her  friends' 
Inspection  to  let  them  enjoy  the  beauty 
ind  fragrance  of  her  flowers,  to  treat 
hem  to  candy. 

It  wouldn't  be  so  difficult  to  find  a  pres- 
nt  for  father,  if  all  middle-aged  men  or 
lder,  used  ash-trays  and  smoking-jackets 
,nd  fancy  slippers,  but  they  don't.  A 
hair  whose  first  and  last  characteristic 
s  solid  comfort  is  good  if  it  is  put  in  the 
atchen  or  living-room  where  he  can  go 
o  sleep  in  it  every  night;  if  it  is  to  be  a 
>arlor  chair  he  may  not  even  see  it  often, 
o  say  nothing  of  using  it.  A  piece  of 
'urniture  that  many  a  man  would  ap- 
preciate is  a  big,  usable  writing  desk 
Ivith  plenty  of  space  for  keeping  papers. 
Neckties,  or  variety  of  scarfs  may  be 
juperfluous  to  his  needs  because  he  has 
jassed  the  days  of  fickle  fancy  in  neck- 
vear.  Soft,  light  flannel  shirts  or  a 
iweater-coat  would  be  more  in  order.  Fur 
driving-gloves  would  also  be  good. 
pigars  and  books  if  one  knows  the  kind 
lie  likes  are  pretty  safe  investments.  A 
watch-fob  or  a  watch  from  the  whole 
Family  would  be  a  lasting  gift. 

The  grown-up  brother  has  a  wider 
range  of  needs.  Scarfs,  ties  and  handker- 
chiefs, he  is  almost  sure  to  receive  in 
Abundance;    it   is   usually   well   to   avoid 


Any  bit  of  hand  work  in  the  way  of  table  linen, 
dresser  scarfs,  etc.,  will  be  particularly  welcome 
to  the  woman  who  has  no  time  to  do  it  for  herself. 


these.  A  sweater  coat  or  a  silk  shirt  is 
generally  safe,  while  cuff  links  and  tie 
pins  offer  greater  scope  for  the  buyer 
interested  in  more  esthetic  things.  Books 
either  single  or  in  sets,  fountain-pens, 
eversharp  pencils,  or  even  writing  paper 
may  go  to  make  up  the  collection.  Mili- 
tary brushes,  safety  razors,  etc.,  are  good 


A    casserole,    if    she    hasn't    one,    would    be    highly 
acceptable   to   any    housekeeper. 


if  one  can  be  sure  of  avoiding  duplicates. 
In  these  days,  too,  most  young  men  on  the 
farm  would  appreciate  a  club  bag  or 
travelling  case. 

Girls'  present  may  run  along  any  one 
of  a  hundred  lines.  They  appreciate  and 
can  use  practically  any  bit  of  lace  and 
ribbon  creation  in  the  way  of  boudoir 
caps,  camisoles,  underwaists,  night  gowns 
or  aprons.  Silk  underskirts,  stockings, 
gloves      and      blouses,       handkerchiefs, 


Books,    either    individual    or    author's    sets,    or    a 

reading    lamp    will    be   welcome    to    the    reader,    or 

the   student. 


sweaters,  scarfs  or  even  spats,  are  not 
the  less  acceptable  because  they  are  ready 
made.  Ivory  toilet  articles  in  whole  sets 
or  separate  pieces,  pictures,  writing 
paper,  music,  books  and  candy  afford  a 
variety  of  choice  to  suit  anyone.  Jewelry 
of  course  is  always  popular  from  the  bar 
pin  or  the  tiniest  pendant  to  a  wrist  watch 
or  real  necklace,  with  the  hundred  odds 
that  go  between.  Other  gifts  that  any 
girl  would  appreciate  are  a  handbag 
either  in  the  popular  patent  leather,  or 
soft  finished  material  to  match  a  suit  or 
dress;  or  a  wooden  serving  tray.  The 
latter  can  be  had  at  prices  running  from 
two  to  ten  dollars  in  oak  walnuts  or 
mahogany,  with  glass  covered  bottom; 
the  inlaid  monogram  is  especially  pleas- 
ing. 

Christmas  gifts  for  the  little  folk  are 
not  so  hard  to  find  because  the  regulation 
Santa  Claus  eats  go  so  far  to  fill  their 
stockings.  By  all  means  their  presents 
should  not  be  chosen  with  too  close  an  eye 
to  utility  and  durability.  Toys  that  are 
complete  surprises,  new  untried  devices, 
give  a  zip  to  Christmas  morning  of  which 
every  child  should  have  to  remember  all 
his  life.  Along  with  the  books  and  skates 
and  sleighs  and  dolls  and  tea  sets  and 
whatever  else  a  thoughtful  parent  can 
plan,  a  gift  that  would  be  appreciated 
and  returned  two-fold  by  the  time  the 
child  could  understand  it  would  be  a 
Victory  Bond. 

The  family  on  the  farm  sometimes  find 
it  difficult  to  know  what  to  send  to  their 
town  relatives  who  have  so  much  better 
opportunities  for  shopping.     The  wisest 


Girls  appreciate  and  can  use  practically  any  piece 
of  lace  and  ribbon  creation  in  the  way  of  boudoir 
caps,  camisoles,  underwaists,  nightgowns  or  aprons 
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Christmas   Gifts 
Hell  Appreciate 

You  cannot  give  your  Father, 
your  Husband,  or  your  Son  a 
more  useful  gift  than 

CARHARTT  GLOVES 

— or — 

CARHARTT 

Safety  First 
ALLOVERS 

"Carhartt"  Gloves  are  guaran- 
teed to  give  satisfaction. 
They're  made  of  selected  lea- 
ther and  constructed  to  with- 
stand the  hard  wear  given  them 
under  all  conditions. 
There's  a  "Carhartt"  Glove  to 
fill  every  requirement  where  a 
strong   glove    is    needed. 

Carhartt    Safety    First 
Allovers 

is  a  one-piece  Work  Suit,  spe- 
cially designed,  cut  and  fitted 
for  instant  service.  They  are 
smart,  roomy,  wear-resisting, 
being  made  of  highest  quality 
material  specially  shrunk  for 
these  particular  garments. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Carhartt 
Gloves  and  Allovers.  If  he  can- 
not supply  you,  write  to  us 
direct. 

Hamilton    Carhartt 
Cotton  Mills,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver. 
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Stop  Bursting 
Your  Working 
Shirts !" 

Ask  for 

"Signal"  Brand 

COAT  SHIRTS 


The  OLD  Way 

Don't  "split"  and  "tear"  your  way  out  of  a 
"sticky,"  perspiry,  old-style  work  shirt — 
bursting  it  across  the  back  or  poking  your 
elbows  through.  Dress  for  hard,  rough 
work  in  the  comfort  way — the  "Signal" 
brand  way.  You  not  only  get  a  better 
quality  shirt  for  less  money,  but  "Signal" 
shirts  outlast  any  two  other  shirts. 
Strongly  stitched  at  every  seam,  tailored 
to  measure,  made  of  the  very  best  drills 
and  chambrays  in  blue ;  black  ;  black  with 
white  pin  stripe ;  indigo  and  khaki  colors. 
None  but  the  best  of  materials  and  fast 
dies  used — thoroughly  made  throughout. 
Here's  our  GUARANTEE:  "Every  garment 
is  so  thoroughly  made  that  you  and  your 
local  dealer  are  the  final  judges.  We  back 
our  goods  to  him  this  way — if  he  says, 
"Replace  your  garment,"  we  do  so — at  his 
word. 

Your  dealer  has  "Signal"  coat  shirts.  If 
not,  write  us  direct.  Ask  for  our  FREE 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  "Signal" 
and  "Great  Mogul"  overalls,  shirts  and 
overalls. 


The  NEW  Way 


THE 

Kitchen    Shirt    &  Overall 
Co.,  Limited 

2087  West  Street  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Christmas    isn't    a    bad    time    for    a    man    to    make 
his  wife  a  present  of  such  plebeian  things  as  labor- 
savers   for   her   housework.      A   dinner   wagon   may 
be    both    extremely    useful    and    fairly    elegant. 


thing  is  not  to  worry  over  buying  any- 
thing to  send  to  town,  but  to  send  some 
treat  produced  right  on  the  farm,  a  dozen 
fresh  eggs,  a  jar  of  butter,  a  basket  of 
apples,  a  cut  of  home-cured  bacon,  a 
chicken,  a  home-made  mince  pie,  a  jar  of 
home-canned  fruit,  or  a  dozen  cookies 
made  with  cream.  A  gift  equally  prized 
by  the  city  woman  would  be  one  of  the 
home-made  rag  rugs  so  popular  just  now, 
and  the  art  of  making  which  seems  known 
only  in  the  country. 

A   NEW   NATIONAL   POLICY 

Continued  from  page  71 
spirit  in  the  future  relations  between  em- 
ployer   and  employees — between   Capital 
and  Labor. 

(7)  Land  settlement  scheme  based  on 
a  regulating  influence  in  the  selling  price 
of  land.  Owners  of  idle  areas  should  be 
obliged  to  file  a  selling  price  on  their 
lands,  price  also  to  be  regarded  as  an 
assessable  value  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. 

(8)  Extension  of  co-operative  agencies 
in  agriculture  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
marketing,  including  arrangements  with 
consumers'  societies  for  the  supplying  of 
foodstuffs  at  the  lowest  rates  and  with 
the  minimum  of  middleman  handling. 

(9)  Public  ownership  and  control  of 
railway,  water  and  aerial  transportation, 
telephone,  telegraph  and  express  systems, 
all  projects  in  the  development  of  natural 
power  and  of  the  coal  mining  industry. 

(10)  To  bring  about  a  greater  measure 
of  democracy  in  government,  we  recom- 
mend the  immediate  repeal  of  the  War 
Time  Election  Act;  the  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  of  conferring  titles  upon  citi- 
zens of  Canada,  the  reform  of  the  Federal 
Senate,  and  immediate  check  upon  the 
growth  of  government  by  order  in  Council, 
and  increased  responsibility  of  individual 
members  of  Parliament  in  all  legislation; 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  patronage 
system;  the  publication  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  both  before  and 
after  election  campaigns;  the  removal  of 
press  censorship  upon  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  the  immediate  restoration  of 
the  rights  of  free  speech ;  the  setting  forth 
by  daily  nwspapers  and  periodical  publi- 
cations of  the  facts  of  their  ownership 
and  control;  proportional  representation; 
the  establishment  of  measures  of  direct 
legislation  through  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall,  and  the  opening  of 
seats  in  Parliament  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  men. 


Sales  and  Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 
(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word — per  insertion 


Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


SHEEP   FOR  SALE 

A     FLOCK    OF    COTSWOLD    EWES    FOR 
sale.      Bred   to    lamb   last   of   April   and 
first   of    May.      Write    for    prices    to    Chap- 
man   Bros.,    Pickering,    Ont. 


CTENOGRAPHY,  BANKING,  FARM 
Accounting,  Bookkeeping,  Arithmetic, 
etc.,  taught  by  experts.  Positions  assured. 
Enter  now.  Canada  Business  College,  274 
College    St.,    Toronto.  (Dec. 15-18) 


FURS 

OILVER  BLACK  AND  PATCH  FOXES. 

Twining     R.     Lyons,     Waterville,     Nova 

Scotia.  (Jan.  1-19) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
91  K  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 
loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply  Box 
C,   Farmers'   Magazine. 


EARN  AN  EXTRA  $5 
yOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day — 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you 
to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for  re- 
newal and  hew  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


MORE  DOLLARS 

yOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supoly  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing    Company,    Limited,   Toronto. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES      SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN 
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LOOK  FOR 


THIS  SIGN 


Canadian  Government 


War -Savings  Stamps 

THE  Canadian  Government  will  pay  $5.00 
each  for  War-Savings  Stamps  you  own 
on    January    1st,    1924.     You    can    buy 
these  stamps  until  January  31st,  1919,  for  $4.00; 
the  purchase  price  then  increases  one  cent  each 
month. 

Buy  W.-S.  S.  at  Money-Order  Post  Offices, 
Banks,  and  wherever  you  see  the  above  sign 
displayed.  Place  your  stamps  on  the  Certi- 
ficate provided. 


$5.00  for  $4.00 


THE  CERTIFICATE 

The  Certificate  is  a  pocket  sized  folder 
containing  10  spaces  upon  which  to  affix 
W.-S.  S.  It  costs  you  nothing,  and  as 
soon  as  you  have  filled  one,  you  are 
entitled  to  another.  Fill  in  youi  name 
and  address  in  spaces  provided. 


SURRENDER  VALUE 

If  circumstances  compel  you  to  realize  on 
your  investment,  your  money  is  available. 
The  cash  surrender  value  of  the  stamps 
at  various  dates  will  be  found  on  the  back 
of  the  certificate.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  War-Savings  Stamps  should  be  pur- 
chased regularly. 


REGISTRATION  AGAINST  LOSS 

A  certificate  with  one  or  more  W.-S.  S. 
thereon  will  be  registered  for  you  without 
charge  at  any  Money-Order  Post  Office. 
This  protects  the  owner  in  case  such 
certificate  is  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed,  when 
on  application  at  the  Post  Office  where 
certificate  was  registered,  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 

THE  THRIFT  STAMP 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  to  acquire 
W.-S.  S.,  you  can  buy  THRIFT  Stamps 
of  the  value  of  25  cents  each.  These 
do  not  earn  interest,  but  16  of  them 
affixed  to  a  Thrift  Card  are  exchangeable 
for  a  W.-S.  S.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  should  be  saving  for  stamps,  as  a 
psrsonal  as  weli  as  a  patriotic  duty. 


$5M  for  $4.o« 
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Give  Books 
This  Year 


They  are  nominal  in  price — easily  selected 
— and    make   lasting    remembrances. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS 

The 

Romance 

of 

Western 

Canada 

By 
R.  G.  MacBETH 

Written,  printed, 
bound,  illustrated 
in  Canada,  this  is 
a  book  which  will  find  an  appreciated 
place  in  every  Canadian  home.  It's  the 
story,  in  romance  form,  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  great  West.  Cloth. 
Illustrated,    $1.50. 

Canada's  Day  of  Glory 

By  F.  A.  McKENZIE 

A  famous  Canadian  war  correspondent's 
story  of  Canadian  victories.  More  thrill- 
ing than  romance — and  true.  Another  all- 
Canadian    book.      Cloth,    $1.50. 

Four  Splendid  New  Stories 
The  Magnificent  Amberson's 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

A  story  of  every-day  life  and  an  unusual 
girl's    influence.      $1.50. 

The  Young  Diana 

By  MARIE  CORELLI 

A  charming  and  surprising  new  novel  of 
general   appeal.      $1.35. 

Our  Admirable  Betty 

By  JEFFREY  FARNOL 

Another  popular  writer's  new  book ;  this 
one  written  around  the  same  period  as 
"The   Broad   Highway."      $l.o0. 

The 

Crack 

in 

the 

Bell 

By 

PETER 
CLARK 
McFARLANE 

A  era  eking 
good  story  of 
love  and  poli- 
tics which 
rings  clean 
and  true.  $1.35 

Your  bookseller  will  be  glad  to  let  you  see 
these. 

WILLIAM     BRIGGS 

PUBLISHER 

Toronto,  Ontario 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKS 

BRIEF     REVIEWS    OF     SOME    OF    THE     BEST 


The  Soul  of  the  War.  By  Philip  Gibbs. 
(McClelland,  Stewart  and  Goodchild,  Tor- 
onto). In  this  book  Mr.  Gibbs  tells  of  the 
human  side  of  the  war  as  he  has  seen  it 
on  the  battlefield,  in  field  hospitals  among 
the  dead  and  dying  and  amid  the  stricken 
peoples  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 
With  a  strong  pen  he  reveals  the  tragedy 
and  misery  of  it  all,  but  he  shows  also  the 
finer  things  that  shine  through  the  dark- 
ness— the  splendid  heroism  and  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  which  no  machines  of 
death  can  kill.  The  book  is  honest  and 
outspoken,  and  big  with  truth,  and  out  of 
its  vivid  pictures  and  studies  of  life  the 
"Soul  of  the   War"   looks   clear. 

Home  Fires  in  France.  By  Dorothy  Can- 
field.  (Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto). 
The  same  sure,  human  understanding  that 
makes  Dorothy  Canfield's  American  novels 
appeal  so  widely,  is  found  iv  this  book 
about  France.  There  is  no  bursting 
shrapnel,  no  roar  of  guns,  but  the  story 
of  the  French  who  have  kept  the  home 
fires  burning  and  some  Americans  who  have 
helped. 

In  Flanders'  Fields.  By  Col.  John  Mc- 
Crae.  (Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto).  Very  few 
people  knew  when  Co  onel  John  McCrae's 
poem  was  first  published,  and  which  has 
made  him  immortal  as  well  as  famous 
all  over  the  world,  that  he  had  been  writ- 
ing verse  for  some  time.  These  have  been 
collected,  and.  with  a  biography  by  Sir 
Andrew  McPhail,  make  a  book  in  which 
many  thousands  of  Canadians  will  be  in- 
terested. This  book  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  best  selling  book  in  Canada  this  fall. 
Price  $1.25. 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
Toronto).  The  Wells  novel,  that  will  never 
grow  old,  is  available  now  at  a  moderate 
price,  75  cents. 

The  Poems  of  Alan  Seeger,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  William  Archer.  (S.  B.  Gun- 
dy, Toronto).  To  England  the  war  gave 
as  its  poet  hero,  Rupert  Brooke.  The 
American  Rupert  Brooke,  Alan  Seeger, 
joined  the  forces  in  France  early  in  the 
war,  and  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
advance  in  July  1915.  His  poem  "I  Have 
a  Rendezvous  With  Death,"  extracts  from 
which  are  quoted  below,  is  one  of  the  rare 
gems    of   war   poetry. 

"I    have    a    rendezvous    with    Death 
At   some   disputed   barricade, 
When     Spring     comes     back     with     rustling 

shade 
And    apple-blossoms   fill   the    air —     . 
I   have    a    rendezvous    with    Death 
When     Spring     comes    back    with     rustling 
fair. 

God   knows  'twere  better  to  be   deep 
Pillowed   in    silk    and    scented    down, 
Where   love   throbs   out   in  blissful   sleep 
Pulse   nigh   to   pulse,  and   breath   to   breath, 
Where    hushed    awakenings    are    dear.... 
But   Pve   a   rendezvous   with   Death 
At  midnight  in   some   flaming  town, 
When    Spring    trips   north    again    this    year, 
And   I  to  my  pledged  word  am   true, 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous. 

In  the  Day  of  Battle.  By  various  writ- 
ers. (William  Briggs  Co.,  Toronto).  The 
best  war  poems  by  such  posts  as  Kipling, 
Service,  Noyes,  Brooke,  Seeger,  and  others. 
Price    $1.25. 

Dere    Mable.     By    E.    Streeter.     (William 
Briggs    Co.,    Toronto).     This    book,    presum- 
ably the  "Love  Letters  of  a  Rookie,"  has  a 
hundred   irresistible   laughs   in   it.     Price   75 
I   cents. 

Mention  Farmers'  Magazine- -It    will  idmlify  you. 


The  Drums  In  Our  Street.  By  Mary  Caro- 
lyn Davies.  (The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Can- 
ada, Toronto).  A  collection  of  war  verse, 
telling  of  war  as  it  comes  to  the  mothers, 
the  sisters  and  the  sweethearts.  Price 
$1.00. 

The  Glory  of  the  Trenches.  By  Con- 
ningsby  Dawson.  (S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto). 
What  the  "Glory  of  the  Trenches"  really  is, 
how  it  lays  hold  of  every  true  man,  what 
it  really  means  to  be  at  the  front,  is  here 
very  simply,  very  beautifully  and  unfor- 
gettably told  by  a  man  who  has  been 
through  it  all.  He  says:  "Until  I  came 
here  I  never  knew  the  capacity  for  big- 
hearted  endurance  in  just  ordinary  men. 
All  around  me  I  see  men  who  went  to 
theatres,  loved  kiddies  and  sweethearts, 
had  a  zest  for  life.  Here  they're  bereft 
of  all  pleasures  exept  the  supreme  plea 
sure  of  knowing  that  perhaps  for  the  firs' 
time  in  their  Kves  they're  doing  something 
which  has  abso'utely  no  trace  of  selfish- 
ness  in    it.     Price   $1.00. 

Fragments     From     France.     By     Cap-.i  'i 
Bairnsfather.     William    Briggs    Co.,    Toi   j 
to).     The  sixth  volume  of  these  remarkj!  i: 
cartoons.     Price   40   cents. 

FICTION 

The  Rough  Road.  By  W.  J.  Locke,  ^a. 
B.  Gunuy,  Toronto).  The  rough  road  over 
which  "Doggie"  Trevor  travelled  between 
the  time  when  his  ambition  was  to  write 
a  history  of  wall-papers  and  his  living 
room  was  done  in  peacock-blue  and  ivory, 
and  the  time  when  he  made  good  "some- 
where in  France,"  is  the  inspiring  theme 
of  this  new  novel.  His  name  was  Marma 
duke,  but  he  was  nicknamed  "Doggie"  be- 
cause he  had  been  brought  up  like  a  Toy 
Pom.  He  was  the  only  child  of  elderly 
parents  and.  his  home  was  in  an  English 
cathedral  town.  When  his  mother  died  he 
was  twenty.  Alone  in  the  world,  he  con- 
tinued to  bring  himself  up  like  a  Toy  Pom 
— he  didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  Then, 
when  be  was  six  and  twenty,  he  found 
himself  at  the  edge  of  the  world  gazing  in 
timorous  slackness  down  into  the  abyss  of 
the  great  war.  Something  --  someone  - 
kicked  him  over  the  brink  and  sent  him 
sprawling  into  the  thick  of  it.  "Doggie 
got  through  the  war.  He  did  not  get  the 
V.C..  ror  any  cross  or  distinction  whatso- 
ever'; but  there  was  a  French  middle  class 
girl  in  a  little  town  in  France  where  "Dog- 
gie" was  billeted  for  some  time,  and  she 
saw  to  it  that  "Doggie"  did  not  go  unre- 
warded.    Price    $1.50. 

The  Amazing  Interlude.  By  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart.  (McClelland,  Stewart  and 
Goodchild).  In  this  very  stirring  and  ten- 
der story  of  an  American  girl  in  Belgium, 
Mrs.  Rinehart  has  caught  and  held  the  fine 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  that  has 
flamed  in  so  many  women's  hearts.  This 
is  not  a  tale  of  the  wounding  of  men.  it 
is  a  story  of  a  little  house  of  mercy  and 
a  girl  with  a  doubtless  spirit  and  two  men 
who  loved  her  in  rather  different  ways. 
Price  $1.40. 

The  Peace  of  Roaring  River.  By  George 
Van  Schaick.  (Frederick  D.  Goodchild, 
Toronto).  Madge  Nelson  had  come  to  the 
end  of  a  long,  dark  road— in  other  words, 
after  an  unequal  struggle  for  a  place  in  the 
world,  for  work,  for  food,  for  clothing,  for 
a  roof  above  her— she  finds  that  she  can 
no  longer  go  on.  Then  by  a  strange  twist 
of  fate,  a  little  door  opened,  a  door  that 
one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  means  hap- 
piness, and  the  other  ninety-nine  times 
spell    disaster.     Madge    takes    the    chance- 
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it  was  the  "sporting"  thing  to  do.  A  story 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest — an  out-of-the- 
ordinary  novel — a  fascinating  human  story 
of   love   and   daring. 

Toward  Morning.  By  I.  A.  R!  Wylie.  (S. 
B.  Gundy,  Toronto).  A  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  the  German  psychology  of  Prussian 
discipline;  of  the  case-hardened,  callous, 
hrutalized  German  soldier.  Of  the  soul 
awakening,  the  ruin  to  his  parents,  but  to 
the  girl  who  loved  him — the  morning  light 
of  peace  and  victory.     Price  $1.50. 

The  Unknown  Wrestler.  By  H.  A.  Cody 
(McClelland,  Stewart  and  Goodchild,  Tor- 
onto). Dr.  Cody  always  tells  a  good  mys- 
tery story  and  his  characters  find  their 
counterpart     in     all     communities.  Here 

Douglas  Staunton,  curate,  musician,  athlete, 
becoming  discouraged  at  the  apparent  lack 
of  appreciation  of  his  wealthy  parishioners, 
is  led  or  forced  into  a  new  field  where  his 
identity  for  a  time  must  be  concealed.  How 
his  manliness,  strength,  tactfulness  and 
genuine  goodness,  with  the  requisite  femi- 
nine influence,  finally  wear  down  opposition 
with  resultant  happiness  to  many,  makes  a 
mighty    interesting    tale.     Price    $1.35. 

My  Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman.  Bv 
Robert  Watson.  (McClelland.  Stewart  and 
Goodchild,  Toronto).  This  story,  which  has 
just  run  as  a  serial  in  Parmer's  Magazine, 
can  now  be  had  in  book  form  for  $1.35. 

ETHICS,  SOCIOLOGY.  HISTORY 
Deep  Fu"nws.  By  Hopkins  Moorhouse. 
(George  J.  McLeod).  Very  few  books  suc- 
ceed in  striking:  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  as  do°s  Deep  Furrows,  by  Hopkins 
Moorhouse.  As  its  name  might  suggest,  it 
is  a  tale  of  strife,  limned  by  the  high 
lights  and  shadows  of  real  agricultural 
life  in  the  Great  West.  The  romantic 
story  begins  when  the  first  smoke  of  the 
threshers  of  wheat  hung  in  "funnelled 
smudges"  adown  the  prairies.  It  runs  on 
through  a  chain  of  eventful  months  all 
filled  with  human  interest  stories.  It  re- 
veals in  actual  incidents  of  the  awakening 
consciousness  of  the  men  on  the  farms, 
through  the  chief  activities  of  such  men  as 
W.  R.  Motherwell,  "that  man  Partridge" 
and  J.  W.  Scnllion  in  these  early  davs,  when 
as  one  moving  settler  said:  "God  Al- 
mighty aint  nowheres  near  here!  He  did- 
n't come  this  far  West — stopped  down  at 
Rat    Portage!" 

At  no  point  in  the  narrative  does  the 
storv  lag.  From  the  early  fighting  days 
of  Partridge,  through  the  exciting  days 
when  "Alex"  Crerar  of  Russell,  now  Hon. 
T.  A.  Crerar,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was 
made  manager  of  the  Farmers'  Grain  Com- 
panies, adown  the  sinuous  corridors  of  the 
Winnipeg  business  deals,  over  the  bumps 
with  the  grain  exchange,  and  as  the  crest 
of  the  wave  is  passed  the  story  moves 
along  a  current  of  great  interest  that  can- 
not fail  to  hold  even  the  man  who  has 
heard  the  old  story  over  and  over  again. 
Price   $1.50. 

The  Clash,  A  Study  in  Nationalities.  By 
William  Henry  Moore.  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Toronto).  The  author  tells  us  that 
the  accepted  Ontario  view  of  the  French- 
Canadian  Question  is  all  wrong.  He  does 
not  rest  content  with  didactic  statements 
to  this  end,  but  proceeds  to  marshal  facts 
in  proof  of  his  case.  With  convincing  logic. 
he  sweens  away  our  prejudices,  even  up- 
setting the  old  theory  of  a  difference  be- 
tween "Latin"  and  "Anglo-Saxon" — French 
and  English — upon  race  grounds.  The 
author,  at  the  commencement,  makes  plain 
that  the  national  clash  in  Canada  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  is  but  a  part 
of  a  world's  problem.  The  book  is  written 
for  the  average  citizen,  to  whom  on  an- 
other occasion  Mr.  Moore  appealed.  The 
questions  involved  are  intricate,  but  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  finding  language 
in  which  to  interpret  them  to  the  average 
citizen.  The  book  is  readable,  good-hum- 
ored and  never  dull.  Only  passing  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  war.  The  author  sup- 
ports conscription  as  a  measure  necessary 
when  voluntaryism  failed,  and  explains  why 


Limitation    of  Offspring 

FOR  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 
By  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson 

PARTIAL  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
The  Spectre  of  Too  Many  Children 
Will  it  Lead  to  Immorality? 
Is  it  Injurious? 
It  Produces  Sterility. 
Would  it  Lead  to  Excess? 
Preventing  Birth  by  Geniuses 
lIue  Venereal  Diseases. 

The     Best,    Safest    and     Most  ^Harmless 
M  '»jis 


The  Famous  Health  and  Sex  Books 

By  Dr.  Willirm  J.  Robinson 

Sexual  Knowledge  for  Women      -  $1.00 

Sexual  Knowledge  for  Men       -     -  1.00 

Treatment  of  Gonorrhea      ...  3.00 

Sex  Morality 1,00 

Sexua  ICrisis       -       -       -     -     -      -  3. 00 

Woman;  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life    -  3.00 

Sexual  Impotence     -      -     -     .     .  4.00 

Sexual  Problems       -       -  2.00 

Eugenics  and  Marriage        -     -     -  1.00 

Stories  of  Love  and  Life      -     -     -  1.00 

Uncontrolled  Breeding         -     -     -  1.00 

Never  Told  Tales ]  00 

By  Vecki 

Prevention  of  Sexual  Diseases      -  $3.00 


The  Modern  Gas  Engine 


How  to  Install 
How  to  Operate 
How  to  Make  Repairs 


By  J.  B.  Rathbun,  B.S.  C.E. 
420    Pages.        150    Drawings    and    Illustrations 
PARTIAL  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
The  Carbureter  and  Valves  Storage  Batteries 

The  Ignition  System  Lubricating  and  Oiling 

Mechanism  and  Construction  Foundations,  Piping  and  Shafting 

The  Cream  of  Daily  Experience 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  STUDENTS  AND  MECHAN- 
ICS.    By  Thomas  Russell,  A.M.      150  pages  -  Price  $1  25 
AUTOMOBILE    IGNITION,   TIMING    AND    VALVE    SETTING   AND    LIGHTING 
INCLUDING   FORD   SYSTEM.     By  Thomas   H.   Russell,   A.M.,   M.E.,   and  John 
B.   Rathbun,   C.E.,  M.E.     240  pages.     Fully  illustrated.              -             Price  $1.25 
MOTOR    TROUBLES    AND    HOW    TO    REMEDY    THEM.        By    Charles    P     Root 
former   Editor   "Motor  Age."      255   pages.      Illustrated.                 -              -              -              Price   $1  25 
MOTOR   TRUCK   AND   AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS   AND   MECHANISM.      By   Thomas   H.   Russell, 
A.M.,    M.E.,    and    extensions    by    John    B.    Rathbun,    C.E.,    M.E.,    Consulting    Engineer.      240 
pages.       Illustrated               ----.___              Price    $1  25 
AUTOMOBILE    DRIVING    SELF-TAUGHT.      By    Thomas    H.    Russell,    M.E.,    LL.B.,    author 'of 
"Ignition  Timing  and  Valve   Setting,"   "Automobile  Motors  and   Mechanism,"   "Motor   Boats: 
Construction  and  Operation."     230  pages.     Liberally  illustrated           -             -             Price  $1.25 
A.B.C.    OF   THE    MOTORCYCLE.     By   W.   J.   Jackman,   M.E..   author   of   "Facts    for   Motorists." 
222    pages.      Fully    illustrated            --.....         Price    $1.25 
THE  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  GAS,  OIL  AND  STEAM  ENGINES.     By  John   B.  Rathbun, 
Instructor  -Chicago    Technical    College.      370    pages.       150    line    drawings    and    illustrations 

Price    $1.25 
JOHNSTON'S    NEW    HANDY    MANUAL    on    Plumbing,    Heating,    Ventilating    and    Mechanical 
Refrigeration.      Revised    up-to-date,    fully    illustrated  ...  Price    $1.00 

DUSTMAN'S    BOOK    OF    PLANS    AND    BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION.      By    U.    M     Dustman 
(Licensed  Architect).     The  plans  for  150  modern  houses,  bungalows,  barns,  etc.     Price  $2.00 
RATHBUN'S    AEROPLANE    ENCYCLOPEDIA,    AVIATION    ENGINES,    AEROPLANE    CON- 
STRUCTION   AND    OPERATION,    GLOSSARY    OF    AVIATION    TERMS    AND    PHRASES. 
By  John  B.   Rathbun.     429  pages.     Cloth.     More  than   220   illustrations  -  Price  $2.00 

FREDERICK  D.  GOODCHILD    -     266-268  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 

PUBLISHER 


BRADLEY  QUALITY  STORY  BOOKS 


Firelight  Stories  By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey 

A  collection  of  nearly  fifty  adapted  folk  tales  taken  from 
the  lore  of  different  countries  which  appeal  to  the  child's 
interest  in  jingle  and  ditty.  Illustrated  with  full-page 
pictures.      Cloth.      192    pages $1.00  Postpaid 

Mother  Stories  By  Maud  Lindsay 

The  stories  in  this  book  are  such  as  mothers  may  well 
and  ways  of  a  child.  Mothers  will  find  this  volume 
helpful  in  its  suggestions  for  ingenious,  ethical  story- 
telling. 17  full-page  illustrations.  Bound  in  blue 
cloth  and  gold $1.00   Postpaid 

More  Mother  Stories  —         By  Maud  Lindsay 

These  stories  are  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the  likes 
study — every  child  who  hears  one  of  these  tales  will 
rapturously  demand  "Tell  it  Again."  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated  $1.00    Postpaid 
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TELL  ME 

Another  Story 


J 


Tell  Me  Another  Story  Carolyn  S.  Bailey 

An  answer  to  the  universal  plea  of  childhood — especially 
written  to  interest  children  of  from  three  to  eight  years 
— contains  stories  of  intense   interest.     Cloth.     335   pages. 

$1.50    Postpaid 

Stories  Children  Need  Carolyn  S.  Bailey 
Contains  fifty  of  the  best  stories  for  children,  eacn 
adapted  for  the  immediate  use,  without  change  of  the 
person  who  tells  the  story.  This  book  offers  to  parents 
a  course  in  stories  that  will  produce  good  results  in 
mental  and  moral  training.  Cloth.  364  pages. 
$1.50   Postpaid 

Once  Upon  A  Time  Animal  Stories 

Carolyn  S.  Bailey 

Children  never  tire  hearing  about  animals.  The  animals 
in  these  stories  talk,  work  and  play  much  like  human 
beings.         Printed     in     large,     easily     rer.d     type.         Cloth. 

Illustrated    Postpaid    75c 

tance  should    be  made  by  money  order  or  postal  note.     Any  of  the  above  will  be  promptly 
made  upon  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  the  amount  stated. 
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50c  50c 

Nelson's  Novels 

Good  reading  for  the  long  winter  evenings 

Salute  to  Adventurers      -  John  Buchan 

Rodney  Stone      -----      A.  Conan  Doyle 

Trent's  Last  Case E.  C.  Bentley 

Prester  John      ------      John  Buchan 

Jim  of  the  Ranges      -      -      -      -       G.  B.  Lancaster 

Four  Feathers       -       -       -       -       -       A.  E.  W.  Mason 

Wild  Geese      -----      Stanley  Weyman 

A  Rolling  Stone       -----       B.  M.  Croker 

Dr.  Syn Russell  Thorndyke 

Three  Miss  Graemes       -       -       -       S.  Macnaughton 
Thorley  Weir      ------      E.  F.  Benson 

The  Manxman       ------       Hall  Caine 

Clearly  printed — Cloth  bound.    Price  50c  per  volume 

postpaid. 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Limited 

77  Wellington  Street  West  -  -  Toronto 


50c 


50c 


Adventures 
©XB1NDLE 

A  lavgh  from  be^tnnind 


THE  NEW  BINDLE  BOOK 
By   Herbert   Jenkins 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  says  that  BindJe  is  the 
greatest  Cockney  that  has  come  into  being 
through  the  medium  of  literature  since  Dickens 
wrote    Pickwick    Papers. 

PUBLISHED    IN    CANADA    BY 

GORDON    &    GOTCH    (Canada)    LIMITED 

TORONTO,     ONTARIO. 
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the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Barn 

OU  know  how  much  farm  work  is  saved 

—  by  electric  motors  and  gasoline  engines.  Why  not 

adopt  the  same  idea  in  the  hou£e  >     Backaches  from 

wishing  are   out-of-date  —  succes»ful 

housekeepers  everywhere  insist  on 

'  washing  machines,  and  the  best  idea 

of  all  is  the  fioiver  washer,  because  it 

loes  all  the  work  itself  and   needs  no 

attention  whatever. 


**zaxi?e&' 


u  — has  proved  itself  a  wonderful  friend 
to  others.  Let  it  help  you.  It  will  even  do  the 
wringing  !  Hatjlea  the  biggest  or  smallest  wash, 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED, 


Bench  Washer 

„eaviest  or  daintiest  clothes  with  no  tearing  or 
wearing.     Pays  for  itself  over  and  overt 
Made  'n  three  sizes.     Write  tor  particulars. 
Dept.   E       .    St.  Marys,  Ontario    40 


Boys  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots  of  money  and  are  acquiring  that  business 
experience  which  comes  only  by  contact  with  men.    A  card  will  bring  full  particulars 
to  any   boy  or  his  parents.     Address — Agency   Division,  The  MacLean   Publishing 
Company,  Limited,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


the  French-Canadians  so  largely  opposed 
it.  The  reader  may  not  accept  the  author's 
conclusions,  but  he  must  be  impressed  by 
the  facts  gathered  in  their  support.  Price 
$2.50. 

Old  Days  on  the  Farm.  By  A.  C.  Wood. 
(McClelland,  Stewart  and  Goodchild,  Tor- 
onto). The  life  of  the  pioneer  is  fast 
fading  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
nation — the  isolated  farms  and  cabins  are 
gone  and  the  telephone  and  automobile  are 
ubiquitous.  But  the  old  days  should  not 
be  lost  to  us.  Mr.  Wood  has  recaptured 
the  stalwart  spirit,  the  hardships,  the  cus- 
toms, the  fun  that  are  possible  only  under 
the  primitive  conditions  of  life  on  an  old- 
fashioned  farm.  Enthusiasm  and  humor- 
bubble  on  every  page.  Adventures  in 
simplicity  were  as  hair-raising  as  any 
zestful  seeker  of  experiences  could  desire. 
Breaking  in  a  wild  ox  team,  fighting  a  way 
through  snow  drifts  to  the  distant  village 
for  food,  and  the  gentler  idylls  of  milking 
and  courting  and  fishing  make  the  town 
dweller  look  back  a  bit  wistfully  to  the 
old  days  on  the  farm,  and  feel  that  he  has 
had  at  least  a  glimpse  into  Arcadia.  Price 
$1.50. 

The  Grayson  Books.  (The  Musson  Book 
Co.,  Toronto).  How  many  people  have  won 
a  new  grip  on  the  plain  joys  of  living  by 
reading  these  books?  They  are  unique  in 
American  literature  — the  personal  confes- 
sions of  a  man  who  was  dead  and  came 
to  life  among  country  sights  and  sounds. 
David  Grayson  was  dead — spiritually  dead 
among  the  unending  treadmill  of  routine 
and  meaningless,  mad.  mad  hurry.  The 
fever  of  the  city  held  him  in  its  grasp. 
And  then  something  snapped  and  for  weeks 
he  lay  still.  As  he  lay,  from  some  dim 
corner  of  his  boyhood  came  drifting  the 
smell  of  fresh-plowed  furrows,  and  the 
sound  of  "a  certain  brook."  David  Gray- 
son and  Harriet,  his  sister,  took  a  farm 
in  the  country.  They  lived  a  wholesome 
and  healthy  life.  Eight  years  went  by. 
Then  there  came  from  that  farm  the  first 
of  three  books  that  are  a  Bible  of  clean, 
sane  country-living.  "Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment" was  David  Grayson's  first  book. 
The  others  are  "Adventures  In  Friendship," 
"The  Friendly  Road,"  and  "Great  Posses- 
sions." 

What  Men  Live  By.  By  Richard  Cabot, 
M.D.  (Thos.  Allen,  Toronto).  A  ■  clever 
work  showing  how  the  four  essentials  of 
life,  work,  play,  love  and  worship,  make  up 
the  full,  complete  life.     Price  $1.50. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS 

Productive   Horse   Husbandry.     By   C.  W. 

Gay  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia). 
331    pages.     Illustrated.      Price,   $1.75. 

This  book  deals  with  the  management, 
showing,  and  judging  of  horses. 

Sheep  Farming  in  America.  By  J.  E. 
Wing  (The  Sanders  Publishing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago).    332  pages.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.00. 

Although  relating  more  particularly  to- 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
found  fairly  applicable  to  Canadian  condi- 
tions. 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry.  By  G  E. 
Day  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia). 
330    pages.      Illustrated.      Price,    $1.50. 

A  well-written  book,  with  excellent  il- 
lustrations dealing  with  breeds  of  swine, 
their  feeding  and  management,  marketing 
and    curing,   diseases,   etc. 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  By  Henry  and  Mor- 
rison (W.  A.  Henry,  Madison,  Wis.)  657" 
pages.     Price,  $2.25. 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry.  By  H.  R. 
Lewis  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia). 
536   pages.     Illustrated.      Price,   $2.00. 

Covers  the  entire  subject  of  poultry  pro- 
duction very  thoroughly  from  both  a  scien- 
tific and   a  practical   standpoint. 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  By  Raymond  Pearl, 
and  others  (The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada, 
Toronto).  342  pages.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$1.60. 

Contains  information  which  is  intended 
to  help  the  farmer  or  poultry  man  to  avoid 
diseases  by  proper  hygiene,  and  to  treat 
them   intelligently  when   they  do   occur. 

A     Thousand     Answers     to     Bee-keeping 
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Questions.  By  C.  C.  Miller  ("The  American 
Bee  Journal,"  Hamilton,  Illinois).  275 
pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  queries  and  an- 
'  swers  that  have  appeared  in  the  "American 
Bee  Journal,"  and  should  prove  of  value  to 
the   practical   bee-keeper. 

Farm  Management.  By  G.  F.  Warren 
(Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto). 
590   pages.     Illustrated.     Price,   $1.75. 

A  study  of  business  principles  and  busi- 
ness methods  in  agriculture.  A  real  "guide" 
to  profitable  farming. 

Electricity  for  the  Farm.  By  F.  I.  Ander- 
son (The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada). 
265    pages.      Illustrated.      Price    $1.50. 

The  volume  gives  practical  working 
knowledge  of  electricity  for  use  as  light, 
heat  and  power.  It  tells  the  farmer  how  to 
instal  his  own  plant  without  the  aid  and 
expense  of  an  expert.  It  treats  of  water 
power,   gasoline    engine,   batteries,   etc. 

Modern  Farm  Buildings.  By  A.  Hopkins 
(Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto).  206 
pages.     Illustrated.     Price,   $2.50. 

Every  phase  of  modern,  scientific  stable 
building  is  treated — planning  materials  and 
construction  details  of  cow  barns,  horse 
stables,  silos,  dairies,  chicken  houses,  root 
cellars,  ice  houses,  etc. 

The  Modern  Gas  Tractor.  By  Victor  W. 
Page,  M.S.A.E.  (Norman  W.  Henley  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  2-4-6  West  45th  St.,  New  York). 
500  pages.     Illustrated.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  book  recently  issued  dealing 
with  the  construction,  utility,  operation  and 
repair  of  gas  tractors.  It  deals  with  every 
phase  of  the  gas  tractor  in  a  very  up-to-date 
manner.  With  the  increased  use  of  ma- 
chines of  this  nature  books  of  this  kind  are 
sure  to  be  in  great  demand  and  serve  an 
important  purpose. 

HOUSEHOLD   SCIENCE   BOOKS 
Boston    Cooking    School    Cook    Book.      By 

Fannie  M.  Farmer  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston).  The  text-book  used  in  all  the  best 
Home  Economics  Schools.    Price,  $2.00, 

The  New  Housekeeping.  By  Christine 
Frederick  (Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto).  This 
book  deals  with  practical,  tested  methods 
of  securing  efficiency  in  housework.  Price, 
$1.00. 

1,000  Shorter  Ways  Around  the  House. 
By  Mae  S.  Croy  (G.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York).  Contains  suggestions  for  building 
and  furnishing  the  house,  cooking,  sewing, 
cleaning,  home  nursing  and  the  care  of 
children.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Healthful  Farmhouse.  By  Helen  Dodd. 
(Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston).  Full  of 
suggestions  as  to  convenient  and  sanitary 
arrangements  and  economical  methods  of 
work  in  the  farm  house. 

Feeding  the  Family.  By  Mary  S.  Rose. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto).  A 
guide-book  to  good  nutritions.  Separate 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  special  food 
needs  of  babies,  growing  children,  adults, 
aged  persons  and  the  sick.  The  book  con- 
tains tables  which  are  useful  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
family.     Price,  $2.10. 

Clothing  for  Women.  By  Laura  I. 
Baldt.  (Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto). 
This  book  deals  with  the  right  selection  of 
styles,  colors,  fabrics  and  patterns;  cutting 
out,  basting,  fitting,  stitching,  trimming 
and  finishing,  are  among  the  subjects 
taught.  Every  type  of  garment,  under- 
wear and  outer-wear,  the  French  lingerie, 
with  all  its  dainty  detail;  other  undergar- 
ments of  every  kind;  simple  styles  of  shirt- 
waists, middy  blouses,  tailored  waists;  tail- 
ored skirts  and  outer-garments  of  wool; 
silk  dresses,  lingerie  dresses;  blouses  and 
guimpes;  trimming  and  decoration  of  all 
kinds;  the  making  of  patterns  and  using 
commercial  patterns;  every  kind  of  stitch, 
seam  and  finish-  these  are  all  given  in  text 
and  illustration,  so  simply  and  plainly  that 
the  average  woman  can  follow  directions 
successfully.     Price.  $2.00. 

Home  Nurse's  Handbook  of  Practical 
Nursing.  By  Charlotte  A.  Aikens  (J.  F. 
Hartz  Co.,  Toronto).  A  book  dealing 
clearly  with  every  department  of  home 
nursing.     Price,  $1.50. 
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The  Mothercraft  Manual.  By  Mary  L. 
Read.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston).  A 
practical  book  on  preparing  for  the  baby, 
its  feeding,  care  and  training.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  Dr. 
Holt.      Price,   $1.00. 

Mothercraft.  By  Sarah  Comstock.  A 
well  illustrated  and  readable  as  well  as 
practical  book  on  the  health  care  of  chil- 
dren up  to  the  'teen  age.     Price,  $1.00. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  FOLK 

The  Children's  Story  of  the  War.     By  Sir 

Edward    Parrott    (Thomas    Nelson    &    Sons, 
Toronto). 

Volume  I — From  the  beginning  of  the  war 

to   the   landing   of   the   British   Army    in 

France. 
Volume    II — From    the    battle    of   Mons   to 

the    fall    of   Antwerp. 
Volume    III — From    the      first      battle    of 

Ypres  to  the  end   of  the   year  1914. 
Volume  IV — The  story  of  the  year  1915. 
Volume    V — The    first    six    months    of    the 

year   1916. 
Volume  VI — The  second  six  months  of  the 

year  1916. 
Volume  VII — The   first  six  months   of  the 

year  1917. 
Volume   VIII — The    second    six   months    of 

the  year  1917.     Price,  $1.50  per  volume, 

cloth  bound. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story.  By  Carolyn  Sher- 
win  Bailey.  (Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Toronto). 
This  belongs  to  a  class  of  beautifully  writ- 
ten, entertaining  stories  for  children. 
Price,  $1.50.  Others  in  the  set  are  Fire- 
light Stories,  a  collection  of  folk  tales  from 
every  land.  Price,  $1.00.  Stories  Children 
Need,  selected  from  authors  like  Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Lewis  Carroll  and 
others.  Price,  $1.50.  Worth-While  Stories 
for  Every  Day.  A  miscellaneous  collection, 
each  chosen  for  its  ethical  value.  Price, 
$1.50.  Once  Upon  A  Time — Animal  Stories. 
Illustrated  with  full-page  pictures.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  By  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen.  This  book  is  published  in  a 
variety  of  styles.  Every  home  where  there 
are  children  should  have  a  complete,  well- 
illustrated  copy. 

The  Hobby  Books.  (Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons,  Toronto).  Needlework,  Handywork, 
Gardening,  Photography,  Pets,  Wood  Work, 
Poultry  Keeping,  Motoring,  Stamp  Collect- 
ing, Home  Entertainments,  Home  Mechanics. 
Price,  50  cents  each. 

The  Book  of  Knowledge.  A  children's 
encyclopedia.  (Grolier  &  Gauch,  Toronto). 
One  of  the  most  comprehensive,  practical 
and  interesting  books  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  in  use  in  the  public  school 
libraries  of  several  Canadian  cities  and  has 
been  highly  commended  by  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  country.  The  principal  of  a 
boys'  college  writes:  "The  book  is  admirable 
in  every  way  in  its  method  of  presenting 
knowledge,  its  illustrations  and,  above  all, 
its  tone  and  outlook  on  life  ...  I  would 
like  to  see  it  in  every  Canadian  home,  to 
be  read  not  only  by  the  ch-ildren,  but  by 
all  parents  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
children  at  heart. 

The  Tin  Woodman  of  Oz.  By  L.  Frank 
Baum.  (The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto). 
Children  who  have  read  other  Oz  books  will 
be  delighted  with  this  most  picturesque 
figure.  It  is  a  story  of  many  surprises  of 
thrilling  action  and  wholesome  humor  -a 
well   illustrated  book. 
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Worst   Flaw   in   Our   School   System 

Do  you  know  that  the  most  eminent 
authorities  on  education  tell  us  that  the 
worst  flaw  in  our  school  system  lies  in  the 
crude,  stupid  and  careless  way  in  which 
we  treat  the  musical  talent  which  almost 
every  child  has  in  some  degree?  Do  you 
really  think  that  a  piano  is  a  luxury? 

Jf<  ution  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


Peace  Hath  Her 
Victories 

And  responsibilities.  The  duty  of 
every  man  now  is  to  provide  a  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family^  and 
help  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
world.  The  great  call  is  still  for 
Food.  Other  industries  may  col- 
lapse, but  agriculture  must  go  on 

C.  P.  R.  Farms 
20  years  to  pay 

Open  the  way  to  prosperity  and  in- 
dependence. Prairie  land  $11  to  $30 
an  acre;  irrigated  land  up  to  $50. 
Get  started.  Land  is  being  rapidly 
taken  up.  Write  for  free  booklets 
and    full    information. 

G.  D.  MUDDIMAN, 

Land  Agent,  C.P.R. 
MONTREAL  QUEBEC 


Will  Jan.  1st, 
1919,  Bring 
You  a  Raise 
in  Salary? 


What  are  your  prospects  to 
begin  the  New  Year?  Are 
you  in  a  position  to  go  to 
your  employer  and  say,  "I 
think  I  deserve  a  $5.00  a 
week  raise."  Will  it  be 
granted  ? 

All  the  best  positions  to-day  are 
being  filled  by  men  picked  from 
selling  staffs.  They  have  learned 
the  viewpoint  of  the  public — they 
understand  human  nature  —  they 
have  developed  themselves  and  are 
trained    to   handle   others. 

We  teach  salesmanship.  While  we 
are  teaching  salesmanship,  the 
salesman  or  saleswoman  is  earning 
Regardless  of  your  present  position 
in  life,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
at  least  write  for  information  and 
learn  how  to  take  your  place  in 
the  long  line  of  those  who  can  and 
are  earning  good   salaries. 

Do  not  wait  until  to-morrow  to 
learn  how  you  can  turn  your  spare 
time  into  money.  A  Post  Card  will 
bring  you   the   details. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
143   University  Ave., 


TORONTO 


ONTARIO 
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THE    UNSOLVED    MYSTERY 

Continued  from  page  16 

the  opposite  side  of  the  cellar  from  me. 
The  next  development,  therefore,  came  as 
a  surprise  to  me.  I  had  drawn  my 
revolver,  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  use  it,  and  was  crouching  still 
more  closely  in  the  shadow  behind  my 
barrel.  The  three  Germans  had  barely 
touched  foot  to  floor  when  there  was  a 
rush,  a  scramble,  a  sound  of  falling 
barrels,  the  impact  of  blows  and  a  jumble 
of  breathless  oaths  in  various  languages. 
My  companions  had  rushed  them  from 
behind. 

I  kicked  the  barrel  from  in  front  of  me 
and  stood  up.  The  torch  of  the  orderly 
had  fallen  to  the  floor  and  now  sent  up  a 
slantwise  ray  of  light  which  illuminated 
half  of  the  cellar.  But  I  could  make  out 
what  had  happened.  So  vigorous  and  un- 
expected had  been  the  rush  of  my  com- 
rades that  the  three  Germans  had  been 
swept  over  the  open  trap  door.  The 
orderly  had,  luckily  for  himself,  fallen  to 
one  side,  and  there  he  lay,  moaning  softly. 
The  two  officers  had  gone  through  and 
down,  not  into  the  chamber  immediately 
below  us  but,  judging  from  the  sound, 
clear  through  into  the  drain.  It  was  a 
long  fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  found 
their  bodies  later  in  the  drain.  Both  had 
been  killed  in  the  fall. 

Mopsy  went  over  to  the  orderly  and 
brought  his  wandering  faculties  into 
coherency  with  a  vigorous  shake.  He  first 
threatened  the  prostrate  Boche  with  all 
manner  of  violence  and  then  interrogated 
him  as  to  things  above.  "We're  safe, 
Tilly,"  he  said,  finally.  "This  chap  says 
there's  no  one  else  above.  I've  got  him 
talking  at  the  end  of  my  gat  so  I  think 
it's  the  truth." 

"Done  for  'em!"  exulted  O'Sullivan. 
"Pretty  clean  rush,  eh,  sir?" 

"Let's  clean  some  of  them  up,  above 
there  as  well,"  said  Moore,  whose  fighting 
blood  was  aroused.  "We  might  find  a 
few  generals  or  a  mess  of  square-neck 
colonels  up  there.  It's  the  chance  of  a  life 
time!" 

I  could  not  dissuade  him  from  climb- 
ing the  stairs  and  looking  into  the  room 
above.  He  came  down  a  step  or  two  and 
beckoned  us. 

"Coast's  clear,"  he  announced  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "I'll  stump  you  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  place  it  is." 

T  DON'T  know  what  impulse  it  was  on 
which  we  acted.  It  was  foolish  in  the 
extreme,  nay  reprehensible,  for  we  were 
jeopardizing  our  enterprise  by  lingering 
there.  Nevertheless  we  followed  Moore 
up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room  above. 

The  room  in  which  we  found  ourselves 
was  evidently  used  as  an  office.  The 
windows  were  darkened  with  metal  shut- 
ters and  the  only  light  in  the  room  came 
from  two  small  oil  lamps.  This  evidently 
was  by  way  of  precaution  for  the  building 
could  not  have  been  far  from  the  front 
lines.  We  left  O'Sullivan  at  the  trap- 
door to  keep  the  prisoner  below  covered 
with  his  revolver  and  thus  intimidate  him 
into  silence.  In  the  meantime,  Moore  and 
I  made  a  hasty  examination  of  the  room. 
We  looked  through  the  drawers  of  a  flat- 
topped  table  that  was  being  used  as  a 
desk  and  pocketed  any  documents  that 
looked  to  be  worth  while.  We  were  too 
excited  to  really  examine  the  papers  and 
took  everything  on  chance.  As  it  develop- 
ed later,  we  were  not  lucky  in  our  choice, 
for  we  secured  nothing  of  any  particular 
value,  except  some  copies  of  recent  gen- 
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eral  orders.  Moore  went  about  the  work 
with  more  composure  than  I  was  able  to 
summon.  In  fact,  he  seemed  prepared  to 
stay  there  indefinitely.  Finally,  after  sev- 
eral low-voiced  suggestions  that  we  had 
better  be  moving  on,  I  took  him  by  the 
arm. 

"Come  on.  Let's  clear  out,"  I  quavered. 
"We  have  enough  dope.  The  main  thing 
is  to  get  out  in  time  to  blow  this  place." 

He  assented  rather  unwillingly  and  we 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  cellar. 
O'Sullivan  went  right  along  with  the 
prisoner  and  with  instructions  to  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  party  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barricade  of  sand  bags  to 
wait  for  us. 

Moore  and  I  then  proceeded  to  put  the 
shores  in  place.  They  had  already  been 
fitted  so  the  work  only  took  us  about  five 
minutes. 

When  we  reached  the  drain,  we  found 
that  the  tamping  had  dammed  up  the 
sewage  and — well,  it  was  a  case  of  wad- 
ing through  up  to  our  arm  pits.  Moore 
climbed  up  the  barricade  first  and  dis- 
appeared headfirst  through  the  small 
opening  that  had  been  left.  I  followed 
and  wriggled  in  after  him. 

To  crawl  through  a  close  passage,  fifty 
foot  long,  with  barely  enough  room  to 
move  arms  and  legs  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
gress is  an  ordeal  of  the  most  severe  kind. 
Several  times  I  thought  I  would  never 
make  it.  Moore  was  a  smaller  man  than 
me  and  he  was  soon  far  ahead.  I  tried 
to  call  out  to  him  but  my  breath  failed 
me.  To  go  back  meant  death  when  the 
"blow"  came.  To  advance  seemed  im- 
possible. 

Once  I  stopped  for  several  minutes  in 
sheer  desperation.  Then,  with  strength 
renewed,  I  made  a  further  effort.  I  found 
it  possible  to  move  along  slowly.  I  strug- 
gled on  by  a  series  of  jerks  and  contor- 
tions. It  seemed  as  though  that  passage 
were  miles  long.  But  there  is  an  end  to 
everything;  and  finally  I  did  get  through; 
thoroughly  tired  and  nerve-strung. 

"What  happened  to  you?"  demanded 
Moore,  brusquely.  "Thought  you  were 
never  coming." 

"You  had  nothing  on  me  there,"  I  re- 
torted weakly.  "I  began  to  think  I  wasn't 
coming  myself.  Close  up  that  hole  quick. 
We  must  blow  now." 

They  filled  the  hole  with  sand  bags.  I 
took  the  exploder  between  my  knees  and 
pumped  down.  We  heard  a  muffled  roar 
and  felt  the  earth  shake.  Our  day's  work 
was  done. 

Our  observer  outside  reported  to  us 
later  in  the  day  that  he  had  seen 
smoke  and  debris  rise  out  of  a  small  wood 
at  a  point  coinciding  with  our  calculations 
as  to  the  location  of  the  German  head- 
quarters. He  also  had  noted  that  one  of 
our  aeroplanes,  flying  rather  low  at  the 
time  over  the  spot,  had  seemed  to  be  seri- 
ously inconvenienced  by  our  little  erup- 
tion and,  as  soon  as  it  had  steadied,  had 
fled  from  the  scene  of  our  wrath.  The 
sequel  to  this  was  contained  in  a  German 
communique  which  we  obtained  from  the 
wallet  of  a  German  officer  captured  some 
time  after. 

"The  — th  advanced  Divisional  HQ's 
of  the  Landsturm  was  completely  wiped 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  — st  inst.  by  a 
direct  hit  from  one  of  the  enemy's 
bombing  planes  which  was  observed 
flying   low    in   this   vicinity." 

Once  more  the  much  despised  tunnellers 
were  deprived  of  the  honor  done  them. 
The  early  bird  got  the  credit  for  the 
worm's  stealthy  work. 
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Continued  from  page  63 

Water  Pails  For  Cows 

J.  H.  H.,  Ontario. — /  want  to  instal 
water  in  my  cow  stable.  I  have  the 
water  forced  in  now  but  want  it  con- 
veyed to  each  cow  and  was  thinking  of 
having  a  pipe  running  in  front  of  each 
cow  with  taps  attached  with  large 
stationary  pails,  say  one  pail  for  two 
cows,  and  I  would  fill  them  by  means  of 
the  taps.  Could  you  suggest  a  better 
plan  or  give  me  some  idea  how  to  fix 
pails  so  that  they  could  not  be  damaged 
in  the  manger  by  the  cows? 

Answer. — If  you  can  run  a  l}4-in.  pipe 
along  in  front  of  the  mangers  and  have 
a  lead  %-in.  pipe,  one  lead  to  each 
bowl  or  pail  to  do  2  animals.  The  water 
bowls  for  sale  by  the  stable  equipment 
people  are  purchasable  and  easily  install- 
ed. You  can  have  a  regulating  tank  to 
do  for  20  cows.  These  regulating  tanks 
are  quite  easily  installed.  Some  have 
iron  rings  made  and  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  manger  into  which  a  pail  can 
be  set.  This  ring  can  be  attached  so  as 
to  fold  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 
But  this  method  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
in  box    stalls. 


Wiring  for  Electric  Light 

Miss  A.  R.  M.,  Sask. — Could  you  please 
tell  me  how  to  connect  dry  cell  batteries 
so  as  £i  make  a  small  light  for  a  cellar? 
I  would  want  the  stuitch  fastened  to  door 
frame  of  inner  door,  going  down  from 
outside.  How  are  the  wires  fastened  to 
the  bulbs  that  connect  from  the  batteries, 
and  what  size  of  bulbs  or  those  glass 
mantles  would  I  need? 

Answer. — For  this  purpose  it  would 
be  advisable  for  you  to  use  four  dry  cells 
connected  in  series,  that  is  connect  the 
carbon  or  centre  connection  of  the  first 
cell  to  the  zinc  or  outside  connection  of 
the  second  cell,  so  on  till  all  are  connected 
This  will  give  you  enough  current  for  a 
six  volt  nitrogen  lamp  which  you  can  pur- 
chase of  any  dealer  in  automobile  sup 
plies.  You  will  have  to  buy  a  special 
socket  for  this  lamp.  The  socket  has  two 
screws  to  which  the  wires  are  attached 
Keep  the  batteries  in  a  dry  place  and  run 
wires  as  you  see  fit  to  the  positions  you 
wish.— D.B. 


Calf  Meals 

R.  D.,  Ontario. — Could  you  tell  me  the 
best  preparation  to  feed  young  calves, 
as  a  substitute  for  milk?  I  understand 
there  are  such  preparations  on  the  mar- 
ket. When  used  instead  of  milk  they 
have  been  found  very  satisfactory. 

Answer. — Yes,  Campbell  Flour  Mills, 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  handle  such  feeds.  Calf 
meals  are  composed  of  highly  digestible 
meals  as  ground  cereals,  mill  feeds, 
ground  flax  seed  and  oil  meal.  If  you 
make  your  own  feed,  try  20  parts  each 
of  ground  oats  and  wheat  middlings,  10 
parts  corn  meal,  and  5  parts  linseed  meal 
or  ground  flax  seed.  Kansas  Station  got 
good  results  by  making  a  hay  tea,  boiled 
down  so  as  not  to  contain  too  much  water, 
and  using  2  gallons  in  which  one-fourth 
of  a  lb.  of  flax  seed,  and  the  same  of 
wheat  middlings  had  been  boiled.  This 
was  fed  to  each  of  five  calves  30  days 
old.  After  30  days  the  middlings  were 
increased  to  one  pound  a  day.  These 
calves  gained  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day. 


GIVE 

USEFUL 
GIFTS 


VERYBODY  prefers  a  gift  that  is  really  useful,  to  some  pretty  but 
I    purposeless  novelty.    So  that  it  is  easy  to  be  patriotic  and  comply 
with  the  Government's  earnest  plea — Give  Useful  Gifts. 

This  applies  equally  whether  you  are  buying  the  gift  for  yourself — as 
a  "treat"  after  the  harvesting — for  your  friend  or  relative  who  may  be  "over 
there"  for  months  yet,  or  for  the  folks  here  at  home. 

The  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor 

THE  USEFUL  GIFT 

If  it  were  only  the  custom  to  tell  your  friends  what  you  would 
appreciate  as  a  gift,  how  many  more  men  would  own  a  Gillette — a  really 
useful  gift  that  constantly  reminds  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  of  the 
giver's  thoughtfulness — day  after  day,  for  at  least  the  few  minutes  occupied 
by  the  most  pleasant  of  shaves. 

Make  all  your  gifts  USEFUL,  with  the  Gillette  heading  the  list  where 
men  are  concerned.  For  men  who  already  own  a  Gillette,  the  gift  of  a  few 
packets  of  blades  never  fails  to  win  appreciation. 


Your  jeweler,  druggist  and 
hardware  dealer  is  showing 
Gillette  Sets  at  five  dollars. 
Christmas  mails  for  Europe 
will  soon  close. 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co 
of  Canada,  Limited, 
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More     choice     cattle     of     recognized 

beef    breeds    are    needed    to    replace 

scrubs. 


CARRY  ON! 


Live  Stock  Farms  are  Productive  Farms 


AND 


Productive  Farms  are  Profitable  Farms 


The     products     of     first-class     dairy  i 
cattle    will    always    be    in    demand. 


Through  the  period  of  reconstruction  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Great  War,  good  live  stock  will 
be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  basis  of  profitable 
farming  in  Ontario.  Farmers  of  this  Province 
should  continue  to  place  their  confidence  in 
high-class  beef  cattle,  heavy-producing  dairy 
cows,  sheep  which  are  valuable  for  both  mutton 


Prices  for  all  classes  of  good  live  stock 
are  likely  to  remain  high  in-  comparison 
with  pries  of  grain  and  feed.  Aug 
shortage  in  grain  may  be  made  up 
much  more  quickly  than  the  world  de- 
pletion  of  good  lire  stock  can  he  re- 
paired. 


and  wool,  and  the  long,  lean  bacon  hog.  To 
work  the  land  to  produce  the  feed  for  greater 
numbers  of  live  stock  more  weighty,  heavy  draft 
horses  will  be  required.  Ontario  Breeders  will 
"carry  on."  The  threshing  machine  stays  long- 
est on  the  farms  which  carry  the  heaviest  stock, 
the  granaries  are  better  filled,  and  the  bank 
account  of  the  farmer  swells  in  proportion. 


The  stock  breeder  who  stays  with  the 

business,  breeds  well,  feeds  well  and 
culls  carefully  always  reaps  greatest 
ultimate  profit.  Through  nps  and  downs 
the  man  wlio  "sticks"  prospers.  The 
in-and-outer  is  usually  out  of  pocket. 


Prices     of     weighty     drafters     are 

ready   for  an  upward  trend.     Good 

horses    are    scarce. 


The  live  stock  of  Europe  has  been  depleted  by 
millions  of  head.  Breeding  stocks  of  beef  and 
dairy  herds  across  the  water  have  been  slaughtered 
promiscuously.  Sheep  flocks  and  swine  herds  are  at  a 
low  ebb.  Already  Europe  is  calling  to  America  for  breed- 
ing stock.  Not  only  must  European  herds  be  built  up 
but  the  populations  must  be  fed  in  the  meanwhile  and, 
particularly,   thousands    of    our    troops    must   continue   to 


be  fed  during  the  extensive  period  of  demobilization.  Par- 
ticularly must  we  produce  meat  and  wool  for  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies.  It  will  take  years  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  live  stock.  Herds  arid  flocks 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  dispersed.  Ontario 
breeders  never  had  such  an  opportunity.  Breed  for  quality 
in  all  live  stock  that  Ontario  may  do  her  part  in  establish- 
ing Canadian  brands  on  the  British  and  European  markets 


tV^JSk^  can   use  the   money   and   the   world   needs 

extra  sow  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  supply  them'rket'al  the  «^i"»t   poiiH.  mom.ntf        "'         "   ""'   """"•   at    0"Ce   *»   breed    "" 


People    have     learned     to    eat    more 

lamb   and    mutton.      Wool    is    needed 

for  clothing. 


Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 


This    is    Ontario's   chance   to   capt 
the    British    market    for    the    bae 
hog. 


Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


IjTHon.  Geo.rS.  Henry    ^ 

Minister    ofj  Agriculture 


Keep  the  Good  Breeders 

Buu  more  if  ijou  can  feed  M\em  well 

Cull  out  the  Scrubs 


F  


NO  other  phonograph  can  offer  you  the 
advantages  of  the  Brunswick. 

You  may  be  told  that  some  other  phono- 
graph will  play  all  records,  but  will  it  play 
all  records  CORRECTLY? 

No  other  instrument  save  the  Brunswick 
plays  all  records  CORRECTLY. 

The   Brunswick  alone   has  the   wonderful 
"Ultona,"  which,  by  the  mere  twist  of  the    % 
wrist,  plays  each  make  of  record  exactly    f? 
as  it  should  be  played,  with  the  correct    \: 
diaphragm,  the  exact  weight,  the  proper 
needle. 


Let   Your  Ears  Be  the  Judge 

Write  us  for  booklet  illustrating  the 
simplicity  principles  of  the  "Ultona" 

The  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 

Sole  Canadian  Distributors 

Excelsior  Life  Building  -  -  TORONTO 
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Columbia 

Grafonola 


F 


ORTUNATE  are  the  homes  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
enters.  Its  gift  of  beautiful  music  brings  a  new  and 
different  pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

For  the  kiddies — their  own  songs  and  games,  and  fairy  tales: 
stories  of  elves  and  gnomes  and  four-footed  animal  friends.  For 
mother — the  old,  sweet  songs  that  mother  loves;  her  favorite  opera 
airs  sung  by  great  artists.  For  dad — lively,  laughing  music  that 
makes  him  forget  the  day's  work  and  worries.  For  big  brother  and 
sister — whirlwind  waltzes,  military  one-steps,  novelty  jazzes;  the 
latest  hits. 

As  a  family  entertainer,  this  big,  handsome  Grafonola  is  the 
favorite  of  all  home  folks,  big  and  little.  In  your  home,  too,  this 
cheery,  melodious  voice  is  surely  needed — with  its  promise  of  many 
happy   musical   years   to  come. 

Columbia  Grafonolas,  Standard  Models  from   $30  to  $325. 

COLUMBIArCRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  TORONTO 


is  Columbia  Grafo- 
hooks  mighty  good 

le.  Let's  go  down 
and  hear  it." 


even  bet- 
mi  it  looks.  Can 
end  it  home  to- 
day?" 
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Secure  "STANDARD"  Feeds  Now 


Standard  Hog  Feed 

"The  Standard" 

Protein  not  less  than  16% 

Fat  4.5% 

Crude  Fibre  not  more  than  6% 


Standard  Dairy  Cattle  Feed 

"The  Standard" 

Protein  not  less  than  22% 
Fat  4.5% 
Soluble  Carbohydrates  45% 
Crude  Fibre  not  more  than  10% 


Standard  Feeds  are  endorsed  by  the  Ontario  Government.  The  price, 
quality  and  composition  are  supervised. 

Obtain  your  requirements  as  early  as  possible.  Be  sure  that  you  obtain 
"Standard  Feeds."  The  name  "Standard"  should  be  on  the  tags,  with  the 
words  "Approved  by  the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee." 

The    following     firms    at    present     manufacture     Standard 
Feeds : 

The  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  West  Toronto. 
The  Campbell  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro. 
Howson  &  Howson,  Wingham  Flour  Mills,  Wingham. 
D.  C.  Thomson,  Orillia. 
A.  A.  McFall,  Bolton. 

Write  for  prices  and  purchase  directly  from  the 
manufacturers. 


Offering  for  Sale 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL  and  COTTON  SEED  MEAL 


After  considerable  difficulty,  the  Government  was  able  to  arrange  for  the  importa- 
tion of  a  quantity  of  Oil  Cake  Meal  and  Cotton  Seed  Meal  for  the  manufacture  of 
Standard  Feeds.  In  view  of  the  changed  conditions  resulting  from  Peace  prospects, 
all  of  the  material  may  not  be  used  in  these  Feeds.  As  also  there  is  no  standard 
Beef  Cattle  Feed,  and  beef  cattle  feeders  may  desire  some  of  these  concentrates, 
the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee  in  charge  has  decided  to  offer  separ- 
ately a  portion  of  these  feeds  in  carload  lets  as  they  arrive.  Sales  will  be  made  only 
to  Farmers,  Farmers'  local  Organizations,  or  to  local  dealers,  who  will  sell  directly 
to  Feeders  of  Stock  up  to  December  31.  After  that  date  sales  will  also  be  made  to 
wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

They     will     be     approximately     $62.00     to 
Prices    on    Application      S64.00    per   ton    f.o.b.    Hamilton,    depending 

en   carrying   charges   at   time   of   purchase. 

Sold  on  the  basis  of  marked  weights  as   they  arrive.      Purchase   directly   from 

JAMES  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

Royal  Bank  Building,  Toronto 

who  are  in  charge  for  the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  idrtitify   you. 
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Farmers'  Magazine 

"CANADA'S  NATIONAL  FARM   MAGAZINE" 


JOSEPH     McGOEY,     Manager. 


F.    M.    CHAPMAN,    Managing    Editor.        ETHEL    M.    CHAPMAN.    Associate   Editor. 
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Where  the  World's  Meat  Grows 


A  Livestock  Circuit  of  Shows  Where  Canada  Looms  Large 

By  F.   C.  Mackenzie 


5 


\AKE  our  own  Royal  City,  Guelph, 
as  a  centre  and  with  a  radius  of  say 
300  miles,  and  in  the  sweep  of  that 
circle  can  be  found  at  all  times  a  big 
part  of  North  America's  fat  livestock, 
while  during  the  month  of  December  the 
westerly  quadrant  becomes  an  intense 
exhibition  objective  of  the  flower  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Chicago  is  rightly  called  an  Interna- 
tional show.  For  in  the  Coliseum  in  the 
Windy  City  congregate  men  and  animals 
from  many  countries,  who  judge  and  are 
judged  as  only  experts  can  be. 

Guelph  houses  the  Ontario  Winter  Fair 
— or  rather  tries  to  house  it.  The  ac- 
commodation is  being  taxed  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  growth  of  this  youngster  of 
shows,  that  breeders  and  showmen  are 
now  looking  around  for  a  bigger  centre 
to  hold  a  show  than  Guelph  has  made. 

At  Toronto  already  a  modest  little  live- 
stock show  has  been  growing  quietly  from 
year  to  year.  In  the  alleys  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  they  see  visions  of  a  bigger 
Toronto. 

All  three  shows  have  been  pulled  off 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  December. 
Visitors  and  judges  from  all  over  Amer- 


ica, with  animals  from  Calgary  to  Texas 
and  from  Massachusetts  to  Oregon,  took 
the  shortest  route  to  Illinois,  that  won- 
derful State  of  corn,  cattle  and  wheat. 
Scotland  sent  a  fat  cattle  judge  in  George 
Cran;  South  America  was  there.  Mc- 
Adoo  of  the  Cabinet  was  almost  there 
but  the  Peace  dislocation  and  the  Presi- 
dent's jaunt  overseas  kept  him  on  his 
railroad  job  at  the  Capitol. 

Guelph  show  began  where  Chicago  left 
off.  There  was  no  interlude  at  all.  R. 
W.  Wade,  its  genial  secretary,  ran  to 
Chicago  for  a  few  pointers,  then  hurried 
to  the  Royal  City  to  press  the  opening 
button.  With  characteristic  modesty  he 
ventured  the  opinion  that  Guelph  was  a 
far  greater  show  in  many  ways.  And 
considering  the  age  and  the  territory 
from  which  it  draws,  Bob  was  indubit- 
ably right.  Guelph  has  a  show  that  we 
are  proud  of.  The  poultry  exhibit  beats 
anything  in  America  and  we  like  to  beat 
others.  That's  an  American  acquired 
faculty. 

With  Bob  on  his  trail  home  across 
Michigan,  followed  in  poste  haste  Clydes- 
dales in  palace  cars,  fat  Shorthorn  mat- 
rons, Doddies  in  silk,  Herefords  with  there 


chaste  heads,  and  sheep — all  except  Ram- 
bouillets.  They  have  not  locked  horns 
with  our  Ontario  farm  fancies  yet.  But 
they  are  coming. 

In  between  the  two  big  shows  Toronto 
slipped  with  a  fine  little  demonstration  of 
good  stuff.  Tommy  Russell  of  Peel  County, 
with  a  manufacturing  hobby  but  a  first 
love  for  animals  begotten  in  Bruce,  rode 
a  three-abreast  race.  J.  J.  Elliott  nursed 
his  three  fat  steers  at  Chicago  and  won. 
He  himself  led  the  victor  to  the  60-cent 
slaughter  at  West  Toronto  and  carried 
off  several  minor  prizes.  But  he  reserved 
for  Guelph  the  best.  With  the  ominous 
name  Clear-the-way,  a  Shorthorn  steer, 
bred  by  R.  Hunter  of  Exeter,  he  captured 
the  Grand  Championship.  Tommy  Russell 
has  proven  that  anyone  with  ideals  and 
feeding  common  sense  can  enter  the  lists 
and  win,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  vet- 
eran feeders. 

Fat  stock  has  a  fascination  for  men 
and  the  shows  that  came  inside  our  300- 
mile  circle  have  demonstrated  what  North 
America  can  do  in  world  supplies  of  food 
and  in  particular  that  Canada  can  lead 
North  America  in  many  things  in  fat 
animal  knowledge. 


The   big    six-horse    hitch   of   Clydesdales   shown    at    the    International    by    Wilson    &    Co..    of    Chicago.         Each    horse    in    the    team 
weighed  over  a  ton.     The  building  shown   is  the  Celebratcn   Stoc  kyards    Inn.      The    Saddle    and    Sirloin    Club    has    its    home    here. 


F  A  R  M  E  U  S  '     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


A.  Russell's  championship  steer  at  the  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show,  which  sold  for  60  cenis   a  pound 

to    the    Wm.    Davies    Co. 


Canadians  are  interested  deeply  in  the 
Chicago  Show.  Visitors  go  there  to  see 
the  superb  line-ups  of  beef  animals,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  horses,  as  well  as  comparing 
notes  with  the  farmers  of  the  various 
States.  Breeders  in  Alberta  and  Ontario 
made  entries  this  year  and  everyone  made 
a  creditable  showing.  By  far  the  larger 
Canadian  interests  were  in  Shorthorn 
cattle,  sheep  and  Clydesdale  horses.  A 
few  entries  in  Hereford  cattle  and  in 
Percheron  horses  were  made  from  West- 
ern Canada. 

The  Shorthorn  showing  at  Chicago  put 
1918  in  a  class  by  itself.  At  no  previous 
show  in  America  had  such  uniform  qual- 
ity characterized  the  ringside.  Alvin  H. 
Sanders,  editor  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
who  has  been  familiar  with  Chicago  live 
stock  for  a  lifetime,  found  in  this  show 
the  greatest  exhibition  of  good  cattle  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  Frank  Brown  from 
far-away  Oregon  was  the  judge  of  Short- 
horn breeding  classes  and  at  times  he  had 


ps  high  as  37  animals  in  the  ring  to  select 
from.  The  class  of  two-year-old  bulls 
was  regarded  as  the  best  class  ever  seen 
there.  In  it  was  Lord  Rhybon,  later  the 
Grand  Champion  bull  of  the  show.  Rey- 
nolds Bros,  of  Lodi,  Wisconsin,  had  pur- 
chased a  bull  in  England  for  $17,500 
which  did  not  get  a  placing,  so  good  was 
the  general  line-up. 

CANADIAN    SHORTHORNS    WIN 

J.  J.  Elliott  of  Guelph  had  a  fine  string 
of  animals  there.  He  carries  off  good 
honors,  getting  seventh  place  in  aged 
bulls  on  Newton  Loyalist,  and  sixth  in 
bull  calves  on  Newton  Perfection.  Gerrie 
Bros,  of  Elora  won  first  place  in  the  sen- 
ior yearling  bulls  on  Gainford  Matchless 
out  of  Gainford  Marquis,  Watt's  cele- 
brated herd  bull,  which  has  made  such  an 
impression  on  Canadian  beef  herds. 

In  females,  J.  J.  Elliott  won  fourth  on 
Rosa  Hope  in  the  two-year-old  class,  and 
sixth  on  Brawith  Rose  in  the  junior  heifer 


class,  which  was  exceedingly  strong,  and 
in  which  J.  A.  Watt  of  Elora  git  first 
place  on  his  red  heifer  calf  Diamond 
Beauty.  G.  W.  Clark  of  Elora  got  seventh 
in  the  futurity  class  on  Gainford  Mark. 

In  Herefords,  Frank  Collicutt  of  Cal- 
gary won  second  place  on  his  aged  bull, 
G?.v  Lad,  and  fourth  on  junior  yearling 
bull. 

A  feature  of  the  Shorthorn  Show  was 
the  number  of  whites  and  roans  exhibit- 
ed. Reds  were  conspicuous  with  their  ab- 
sence, only  a  half  dozen  animals  in  the 
bull  classes  being  red. 

Watt's  winning  calf  was  a  red.  Yet 
after  you  went  into  the  fat  classes  and 
the  carload  lots  of  steers,  red  was  the 
dominating  color. 

RUSSELL  WINS  IN  FAT  CATTLE 

T.  A.  Russell  of  Toronto,  who  won  the 
championships  at  Toronto  and  Guelph  on 
fat  steers,  won  fifth  in  the  senior  steer 
or  heifer  class  and  second  on  his  herd  of 
three  head  of  fat  steers. 

Fyfie  Knight,  a  black  Angus  steer 
shown  by  Purdue  University,  won  the 
Grand  Championship  and  was  sold  for 
$2.50  a  pound  to  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
It  is  said  he  will  be  presented  to  President 
Poincare  of  France  for  the  Peace  Dinner. 

A  fine  bunch  of  Hereford  yearlings 
bred  in  Texas  and  fed  in  Illinois  secured 
the  championshiD  on  carlots.  This  is 
usually  held  by  the  Angus  but  the  usual 
winners  as  at  Guelph  this  year  failed  to 
get  the  coveted  honor.  They  sold  for  50 
cents  a  pound.  As  they  weighed  1,250 
pounds,  this  feeder  carried  home  a  rather 
decent  reward. 


HORSE  WINS  AT  CHICAGO 
In  horses,  Chicago  of  course  has  a  pre- 
ponderance of  Percherons,  and  they  were 
a  splendid  lot,  although  the  number  of 
horses  this  year  was  smaller  than  usual. 
No  one  admits  that  the  tractor  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  showing.  In  Clydes- 
dales, Graham  Bros,  of  Claremont,  Ont., 
carried  off  some  honors  against  big  mil- 
lionaire farms  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey.  They  won  second  and  third  in 
the  aged  stallion  class  on  Bonnie  Flisk 
and  Reminder;  first  and  junior  champion- 
ship  on   Revelenta's  Choice  in   the  two- 


The  celebrated  load  of  Hereford  yearling  steers  that  won   the  championship   at   Chicago    on    carlots.      They    were    bred    in    Texas,    fed    in    Illinois   by    a   young 
farmer,   a  Mr.   Frazier,  of  Rardin,  111.     They  sold  for  50  cents  a  pound.     Hall,  last  year's  winner  on  Angus,  was  there  again   and  gave  the  Herefords  a  run. 

Several    Hereford    men    from    Canada    were    at    the    show. 
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FYVIE    KNIGHT,    2ND 

Grand  Champion  steer  at  the  1918  International,  calved  February  20,  1917;  weight  1,350  lbs.  Bred,  fed  and  shown  by  Furdue 
University,  Indiana.  Sold  at  Auction  to  Wilson  &  Co.,  for  $2.50  a  pound,  a  total  of  $3,375.  Rumor  has  it  that  they  will  present 
him  to  President  Poincare,  of  France,  for  his  Peace  Dinner.  John  Clay,  who  recently  wrote  an  entertaining  series  of  articles 
for  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  said  of  this  steer:  The  wheel  of  fortune  distributes  evenly  the  prizes  among  the  three  great  beef 
breeds.  Two  years  ago  it  was  a  calf,  a  cross  betwixt  a  Shorthorn  cow  and  a  Hereford  bull.  This  steer  lent  himself  strongly 
to  his  sire.  A  year  ago  it  was  Merry  Monarch,  a  very  flashy  Shorthorn,  of  great  scale  and  quality  with  it.  Now  comes  a 
doddie,  black  as  a  sloe,  comely,  and  led  out  in  the  pink  of  perfection.  Here  you  had  the  feeder's  art  in  its  best  and  strongest 
sense.     I  have  seen   better  steers,   but   never  one  that   met  your  eye  so   well   on   that   final   touch,   which   pleases  the  eye. 


year-old  c^ass:  third  on  Halma  in  the  two- 
year-old  filly  class,  this  mare  hoii"  —  -"  —  •' 
by  Frank  Fatty,  of  Brooklin:  third  on  the 
three-year-old  mare.  Gold  Bracelet;  sec- 
ond on  the  special  three  get  of  one  sire, 
colts  <^f  Lord  Glenifer;  junior  champion 
and  Reserve  junior  champion  stallions; 
first  in  the  1918  Futurity  class  of  yearling 
stallions,  and  fifth  on  Gaiety,  a  yearling 
filly.  A  poor  train  service  prevented  Gra- 
ham's from  ~ettins:  to  Gueloh  on  *-' —  *■« 
show.  And  misfortune  further  intervened 
in  the  loss  of  their  home  stables  by  fire 
together  with  twelve  of  their  horses. 

Chicago  is  a  busy  place  during  exhibi- 
tion week  even  this  year  for  the  flu  germ. 
Breeders'  meetings,  breed  sales  of  cattle, 
banquets,  take  place  almost  every  hour. 

For  the  first  time  a  corn  show  was  put 
on  from  Illinois,  while  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  a  moving 
picture  performance  all  the  time,  illus- 
trating some  feature  of  farm  work  in  one 
State  or  another.  At  the  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  banquet  in  the  Congress  Hotel, 
movies  tork  one  all  across  the  continent 
viewing  the  Shorthorn  herds,  on  their 
heme  acres.  It  was  a  splendid  tribute 
to  the  power  of  the  movies  to  carry  on 
educational  work. 

Canadian  exhibitors  in  sheep  always 
carry  off  many  awards.     Splendid  exhib- 


its of  Sonthdowns.  Leicesters.  Lincolns, 
and  fat  sheep  came  from  the  Larkin 
farm,  Niagara :  from  Robt.  McEwen's  of 
Byron,  from  H.  M.  Lee's  of  Highgate, 
and  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  of  Burford. 

Two  of  Canada's  ministers  of  agricul- 
ture and  many  officials  of  the  Federal 
Department  at  Ottawa  were  present. 
These  were  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall  of  Al- 
berta and  Hon.  George  Henry  of  Ontario, 
as  well  as  Livestock  Commissioner  Arkell, 
and  Grisdale,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ONTARIO  FAIR 

npHE  spirit  of  the  Winter  Fair  was 
-*-  more  marked  this  year  than  ever 
before — a  spirit  of  abounding  faith  in 
the  future3,  of  exuberance  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day,  and  a  tender  recollec- 
tion of  the  heroes  who  have  brought  peace 
to  us  again  and  paid  the  price  with  their 
lives— if  it  may  be  summed  up  in  so  few 
words. 

Speaker  after  speaker  at  the  directors' 
luncheons  voiced  a  high  conception  of  the 
duty  of  the  hour  in  building  a  great  and 
worthy  Canada,  in  which  the  agriculture 
of  the  Dominion  is  bound  to  play  a  great 
part.  When  Mr.  H.  S.  Arkell  quoted  the 
immortal  lines: 


"To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch — be  yours  to  hold  it  high; 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
We  shall  not  sleep  though  poppies  grow 
in  Flanders'  fields," 
it  was  with  the  interpretation  that  "the 
torch"   is   not  yet   dimmed,   but   that   it 
flares  brightly  in   the  ideal  of  a  better 
Canada,    better    from    every    standpoint, 
and   unless  effort   is   directed   along  this 
line  faith  will  not  have  been  kept. 

A  bigger  and  better  live  stock  show — 
an  "International"  for  Canada — is  taking 
more  definite  shape  out  of  the  success  of 
this  year's  Winter  Fair,  and  there  was 
no  little  evidence  that  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry is  prepared  to  "put  it  across"  with 
great  success.  The  Guelph  accommoda- 
tions have  been  outgrown,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Fair  cries  out  for  greater  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  spirit  was  dominant  in  the  dairy 
test,  where  the  class  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  years,  and  where  Prof.  Dean  says 
the  highest  score  on  record  was  made 
by  a  novice  who  entered  his  cow  for  the 
first  time. 

Throughout  the   entire   Fair   all   com- 
ments were  on  a  broad   national  basis; 
men    are    dropping   their    narrow    views 
and    sectionalism.      With    every    depart- 
Continued  on  page  67 


Prof.  Toole  and  his  six   Ontario  boys  who  won   the  Judging  Trophy  at  Chicago. 


Getting  a  Start  With  Livestock 

Being  a  Good  Judge  of  an  Animal  is  the  First  Essential — Then  go  Steadily  Ahead 

By  Wade  Toole,  B.S.A. 


THE  general  farmer  who  has  am- 
bition to  do  better  work  must  use 
his  head  as  well  as  his  hands,  and 
generally  both  are  employed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  better  livestock.  In  looking  over 
the  past  we  are  convinced  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  successful  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock  have  made  their  start  with 
good  grades  after  the  judicious  use  of 
pure-bred  sires  through  many  breeding 
seasons,  and  after  noting  the  steady  im- 
provement therefrom  decided  to  purchase 
a  few  pure-breds  of  the  breed  they  like 
the  best.  The  regular  use  of  high-class 
pure-bred  sires  is  generally  the  first  step 
on  the  road  to  better  stock  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  gradual  replacing  of  the 
grade  females  with  those  of  pure  breed- 
ing. 

The  average  man  goes  into  livestock 
business  to  make  a  living  as  well  as  to 
benefit  his  fellow  man  and  it  is  advisable 
for  the  beginner  to  start  in  a  rather 
modest  way  and  grow  up  with  his  bus- 
iness. Rich  men,  who  farm  chiefly  as  a 
pastime,  are  in  a  position  to  make  a 
start  with  pure-breds  because  they  have 
the  capital  to  purchase  high-class  ani- 
mals and  the  money  to  hire  experienced 
herdsmen  and  farm  managers.  The 
average  farmer  must  make  a  living  from 
his  land.  He  has  no  other  business  upon 
which  to  rely  and  as  he  goes  along  must 
learn  the  livestock  business  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  farm.  Therefore,  he  must 
be  careful  that  he  does  not  make  ruinous 
mistakes.  It  is  safer  for  him  to  make 
his  start  with  good  grades  and  learn  the 
business  as  his  herd  improves  in  quality 
and  increases  in  size.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  smaller  and  the  risk  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  case  of  the  inexperienced 
man  who  dips  heavily  into  pure-breds 
at  the  very  start.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  stockman  feels  competent  to  success- 
fully manage  the  higher-priced  pure- 
breds  he  should  begin  to  make  the  change 
from  grades  to  pure-breds,  always  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  quality  than  to 
numbers.     Quality  counts. 

In  commencing  the  pure-bred  business 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  survey  of  local 


Prof,    of    Animal    Husbandry   at   Guelph,    Ont. 

CANADA  is_  justly  proud  of  the 
win  by  the  O.  A.  C.  boys  at 
Chicago  in  the  judging  contest. 
Prof.  Toole  standing  4th  from  the 
left,  deserves  much  of  the  credit. 
He  is  an  Ontario  County  boy  him- 
self, brought  up  on  a  Whitevale 
farm  where  Shorthorns  and  Shrop- 
shires  are  yet  the  hobby  of  his 
father.  Wm.  Graham  of  Graham 
Bros.,  the  Clydesdale  breeders  said 
that  these  boys  examined  and 
described  their  Clydes  in  the  best 
form  he  had  ever  known  men  to  do. 
He  expected  to  hear  of  their  suc- 
cess at  the  show..  Prof.  Toole 
wrote  this  article  before  he  knew  of 
the  winning. — Editor. 

conditions  and  generally  it  is  good  prac- 
tice to  choose  the  breed  which  is  most 
popular  in  the  district  and  do  a  little 
missionary  work  with  a  view  to  getting 
neighboring  breeders  all  interested  in  the 
one  breed,  which  should  be,  of  course,  the 


A    lovely    pair   of    winners. 


breed  best  adapted  to  the  local  conditions. 
Buyers  of  livestock  usually  pay  a  little 
more  money  where  they  can  get  uniform 
individuals  in  car  lots  in  one  district.  The 
district  becomes  noted  and  demand  is 
stimulated.  The  breeder  reaps  the  bene- 
fit. The  breeder  must  be  sure,  however, 
that  the  particular  breed  he  decides  upon 
is  well  suited  to  his  climatic,  local  and 
general  farming  conditions.  No  man 
should  start  in  livestock  breeding  unless 
he  likes  the  business. 

Having  decided  to  commence  breeding 
up  a  high-class,  pure-bred  herd  or  flock, 
how  should  the  breeder  begin?  He  must 
first  consider  the  amount  of  money  he 
has  at  hand  with  which  to  purchase  his 
foundation  stock,  but,  it  is  always  bad 
policy  to  buy  an  inferior  animal  because 
it  sells  for  little  money.  A  scrub  pure- 
bred is  dear  at  any  price.  The  best  is 
always  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It  would 
be  better  to  purchase  one  first-class  ani- 
mal than  three  plain,  inferior  females 
with  nothing  outstanding  in  their  pedi- 
grees. Generally  the  foundation  females 
are  selected  before  the  sire  and  this  is  the 
best  policy.  They  should,  however,  be 
the  best  obtainable  in  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. Very  often  it  is  possible  for 
a  beginner  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
high-class  sire  owned  by  a  neighboring 
breeder  and  thus  he  is  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  such  a  sire  in  the 
beginning  of  his  effort.  However,  if  a 
desirable  sire  is  not  available  through 
any  other  means,  one  should  be  purchased 
at  the  start  rather  than  allow  a  good 
female  to  be  mated  to  a  sire  of  question- 
able value.  It  is  always  safer  to  buy 
breeding  females  of  the  best  type,  con- 
formation, quality  and  pedigree  and  not 
leave  it  all  to  the  sire.  A  prepotent  sire 
is  the  corner-stone  of  success  but  he  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  himself  justice  un- 
less he  is  mated  with  females  of  the  most 
desirable  sort.  Get  the  best  in  individ- 
uality and  pedigree  which  means  that  the 
foundation  should  be  from  stock  of  a 
family  noted  for  type  and  breed  quality. 
Like  tends  to  produce  like.  The  breeder 
runs  less  risk  of  losses  through  atavism 
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and  reversion  to  types  common  in  the 
earlier  days  where  his  females  and  his 
sire  are  all  of  old  established  families 
noted  for  the  production  of  high-class 
stock  generation  after  generation.  Blood 
tells.  The  pedigree  reveals  the  quality 
of  the  blood.  If  the  buyer  is  not  familiar 
with  pedigrees  it  would  be  safe  practice 
for  him  to  secure  the  services  of  a  re- 
liable breeder  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  his  future 
business.  By  all  means  start  right.  A 
good  start  costs  money  but  saves  a  larger 
later  outlay  to  get  back  on  the  right  track 
after  a  poor  beginning.  Cheap  stock  of 
the  wrong  type  purchased  as  a  founda- 
tion generally  lands  the  breeder  in  failure 
and  despair.  Individuality  and  breeding 
must  go  together.  One  is  not  good 
enough  without  the  other.  Both  must  be 
right. 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  foundation 
females  a  great  deal  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstance. Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
purchase  at  very  reasonable  prices  some 
aged  females  of  tried  and  proven  char- 
acter, and  if  they  are  well  on  toward 
dropping  progeny  or  have  young  by  their 
side  a  good  start  may  be  made  at  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay.  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  the  young  breeding  fe- 
male offers  greater  chance  for  success. 
Purchasing  very  young  or  highly  fitted 
females  entails  a  larger  element  of  chance. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  a  calf,  a  colt,  a 
sucking  pig,  or  a  nursing  lamb  will 
eventually  develop.  The  promising  calf 
does  not  always  make  a  choice  cow.  The 
best  colt  in  the  paddock  may  not  develop 
into  the  highest  class  horse.  The  be- 
ginner should  play  safe.  Females,  very 
well  matured,  and  well  on  in  their  period 
of  conception  or  with  progeny  at  foot  are 
quite  desirable.  Such  young  animals 
should  have  several  years  of  usefulness 
ahead  of  them  and  so  have  the  advantage 
over  the  older  matron  which  soon  must  go 
to  the  shambles.  The  beginner  must  use 
his  judgment.  Sometimes  he  is  able,  as 
previously  stated,  to  buy  a  choice  breed- 
ing female  which  is  being  turned  off  be- 


Harry    Wade,    of    Pickering;,    won     1st    at    Toronto 
on    fat    two-year-old    purebred    steer. 


fore  her  period  of  usefulness  is  over  and 
by  so  doing  he  does  a  good  service  to  the 
country  as  well  as  to  himself.  Choice 
breeding  stock  should  not  go  to  the  but- 
cher as  long  as  it  will  continue  breeding. 
We  still  have  too  large  a  percentage  of 
scrub  stock  and  too  few  of  the  best  to 
permit  of  such  carelessness.  Buy  the 
best  and  preferably  young  breeding  stock 
just  reaching  maturity.  A  heifer  carry- 
ing her  first  or  second  calf  or  with  calf 
at  foot  should  prove  a  safer  bay  than  a 
calf  or  a  very  old  cow.  A  filly  from  two 
to  four  years  of  age  has  more  years  of 
usefulness  to  which  the  breeder  may  look 
forward  than  has  an  old  mare,  and  the 
expense  and  danger  of  raising  to  matur- 
ity have  been  born  by  the  seller.  Yearl- 
ing ewes  are  a  better  purchase  than  old 
ewes  and  young  sows,  carrying  their 
first  litters  or  ready  to  breed,  are,  on  the 
whole,  preferable  to  sucking  pigs  or  very 
old  sows.  The  foundation  stock  should 
have  reached  a  fair  degree  of  maturity 
and  yet  have  maximum  years  of  breed- 
ing usefulness  ahead. 

In  selecting  the  families  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  herd  the  beginner  must  be 
certain  that  he  gets  the  best.     It  is  some- 


times advisable  to  select  animals  of  only 
one  family  or  at  most  two  or  three 
families  and  these  should  be  of  the  most 
popular  and  best  breeding  strains.  If 
the  individuality  of  the  stock  is  right  the 
breeder  has  an  excellent  start  toward 
making  a  name  for  himself  and  his  herd. 
It  is  not  good  practice  to  start  in  with 
representatives  of  too  many  different 
families.  The  most  desirable  type  and 
greater  uniformity  will  result  by  using 
one  or  two  families  rather  than  too  many 
different   strains. 

Successful  breeders  have  time  and  time 
again  stated  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd. 
If  he  is  a  good  sire  this  may  be  true;  if 
he  is  of  inferior  quality  and  breeding  he 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  of  it.  The  high- 
class  sire  used  on  a  number  of  females 
has  many  opportunities  to  improve  the 
herd.  He  has  as  many  chances  as  the 
aggregate  of  the  females.  If  he  is  in- 
ferior in  quality  and  breeding  he  is  likely 
to  do  more  damage  than  any  other  factor 
with  which  the  breeder  has  to  contend. 
The  sire  is  of  first  importance,  and  after 
the  females  have  been  selected  the  young 
breeder,  provided  there  is  not  a  suitable 
sire  in  his  neighborhood,  should  purchase 
his  own,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  type  and  breeding  which  should  nick 
well  with  his  foundation  females.  Under 
no  conditions  should  the  sire  be  fed  to  an 
over-fat  state.  He  should  be  carried  on" 
in  good  breeding  condition,  neither  too 
thin  or  too  fat.  It  is  never  wise  to  hold 
the  purse  strings  too  tightly  in  the  pur- 
chase or  care  of  the  herd  header.  It  is 
better  practice  to  start  with  fewer  females 
and  put  a  little  extra  money  in  the  sire 
than  to  buy  a  larger  her,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  cut  down  on  the  money  put  in 
the  sire.  Misfits  are  plentiful  enough 
even  when  only  the  very  best  are  used  in 
the  breeding  herd. 

If  possible,  buy  clean  stock.  Avoid 
herds  known  to  be  suffering  from  con- 
tagious disease.  Where  reliable  tests  are 
known  to  indicate  certain  disease  buy  sub- 
ject to  these  tests.  The  herd  in  which 
Continued  on  page  67 


The   three  high   men    of  the  judging   team.      From    left   to    right:  C.   F.   Mackenzie  was  high   man   on   beef  cattle  and   3rd   man   in 

the  whole  contest,  with  791   points;  C.  Lamont  was  high  man  on  hogs   and    fifth    over   all,    with   779    points:    R.    E.    Begg    was   the 

high    man    over   all.    winning    801    points.      The   total    score   of  Ontario     was     3,863     points:     Iowa     2nd     with     3,824     points 

and     Nebraska     3rd  with     3,787     points. 


Tke  CKeovt  of  tke  Piorveers 


By  Peter  McArthur 
Illustrated     by     Don     How  chin 

John  Smith,  the  common  man.  having  finished  his  From  sorrow   and  oppression,   to  joy   and  freedom. 

chores,  And  while  his  soul  thrilled  with  the  vision, 

Was  sitting  before  the  open   fire-place,  resting  and  While  his  pulse  leaped  to  music  whose  waves  passed 

dreaming,  -over  him. 

And  his  dreams  took   him  back  to  the  fire-place  of  tie  made  himself  a  sons  of  it  and  this  was  the  song 

his  boyhood.  that  he  made. 
It  was  no  skimpy  coal-grate,  but  a  huge  stone  fire- 
place, "I  sing  of  the  pioneers — of  a  new  world,  a  world  in 
With  a  hickory  back-log  and  a  fire  of  cordwoo  '.  the  making. 
With  black    iron   dockers  and  a  crane  for  pots  and  What  I  saw.  what  I  lived,  what   \  learned, 

kettles,  Arc  now  one  and  T  am  one  with  it  all. 

With  a  Dutch  oven  on   the  hearth — a  pioneer  fire-  I  am  a  pioneer — at  one  with  all   pioneers. 

place.  What    thty    lived  T  have  lived. 

He  saw  himself  again  in  the  home  of  his  boyhood —  What  they  suffered  I  have  suffered. 

Tracking  hickory  nuts  on  the  hearthstone,  while  his  Their  hope  has  been  my  hope  and  their  triumph  my 

cat  purred  beside  him.  triumph. 

I  lis  mother  was  spinning  in  the  candle-light,  walk-  1  sing  their  Victory  to  the  nation-    -making  prayer 

ing  back  and  forth  by  the  droning  wheel.  to  the  God  of  Nations 

His   brothers  and   sisters  were  paring  and  peeling  To  breathe  on  me  the  voice  of  song. 

apples  for  drying. 

His  father  was  whetting  his  axe  for  next  day's  chop-  "'   live  in   the  old  world — a,  world  of  darkness  and 

ping,  oppression. 

While    he    cracked    hickory    nuts    and    feasted    and  '  am  poor  and  toil-worn — war-weary  and  burdened. 

dreamed  the  dreams  of  childhood.  My  days  are  days  of  afflictions — my  night  are  nights 

of  sorrow. 

Idly  he  remembered  things,  tales  of  sorrow,  tales  of  1    bear  children   crying   for   bread — crying  without 

joy.  hope. 

Tales  of  endless  labor,  tales  of  bitter  defeat,  of  home-  '  see  the  old,  broken  and  defeated,  sinking  into  name- 


sickness,  of  happy  successes. 
He   remembered    tales   told   by    his    father,    by    his 

mother,  by  old  people  he  bad  known — 
Remembered  all  lie  had  seen  himself  of  pioneer  life. 
All  be  had  read  and  studied  in  books  and  papers, 
And    while   he    remembered,    gazing    idly    into    the 

glowing  coals, 
His  memories  merged  into  a  vision,  a  vision  begin- 
ning in  struggle  and  darkness. 
Growing  in  light  and  purpose  until  it  flamed  within 

his  brain — 
Flamed  a  fulfilled  thought  of  the  God  of  Nations. 
All   he  remembered,  the  scattered  things  he  knew, 

had  learned  and  suffered, 
He  saw  as  close-knit  parts  of  one  great  purpose — 
Saw  entire  what  he  had  seen  as  fragments — 
A    mighty    revelation,    growing    from    darkness    to      A  Land  of  Promise  for  the  weary  nations. 

ll<j;'lt'  A  land  whose  light  glows  on  the  distant  horizon 


less  grave-. 

"There  comes  a  whisper  of  hope. 

A  light  breaks  on  a  far  horizon. 

Hearts  are  stirred  by  a  divine  unrest. 

There  arc  tales  of  a  land  of  plenty  beyond  the  seas 

A  new  land  where  homes  may  be  built  with  sure 
foundations, 

A  wonderland  where  every  man  shall  have  the  fruits 
of  bis  own  labor. 

A  land  of  deer  and  game,  where  the  larder  of  Na- 
ture is  full, 

Where  all  is  free  for  the  taking. 

Where  the  old  shall  have  food  and  shelter  and  rest. 

Where  children  shall  grow  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood 

And  know  no  master — 
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"I  see  them  as  they  gather  at  the  seaports — 

The  weary  and  heavy-laden — the  poor  and  needy— 

Gathering  with   their  pitiful  belongings, 

Saying  farewell  to  those  with  whom  they  are  parting 

forever. 
And  I  see  them  putting  forth  in  ships  on  the  dark 

ocean. 
•'Here  are   no  leaders  or   great   men,   no   guides  or 

teachers ! 
These  are  the  wards  of  the  God  of  Nations! 
Those  whom  he  has  chosen  as  instruments  of  his 

great  purposes — 
Shepherds,  weavers,  cobblers,  broken  soldiers, 
Gentlemen  adventurers,  wastrels,  younger  sons, 
Serving  men  who  are  weary  of  masters, 
Fishermen,  laborers,  artisans,  poor  scholars — 
All  manner  of  men,  unlike  in  all  things  save  one — 
They  are  alike  in  listening  to  the  Voice  of  Hope— 
The  whisper  of  the  God  of  Nations —  _ 
And  they  see  the  light  on  the  far  horizon. 

•'They  put  out  to  sea  and  Death  puts  out  with  them. 

The  sea  takes  toll  of  them. 

Plagues  and  Pestilence  take  toll  of  them. 

But  through  all  their  sorrow  they  hear  the  whisper 

of  hope — 
They  see  the  light  on  the  far  horizon. 

"They  come  to  their  land  of  Promise — but  find  no 

land  of  Promise. 
Here  is  but  the  wilderness,  the  endless  smothering 

wilderness. 
Thick  forests  close  them  round. 
The  pillared  trees  are  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
Hunger  and  cold  are  their  portion. 
Fear  is  their  companion. 

"With  the  axe  and  the  torch  they  make  war  on  the 
wilderness, 

Desperate  men  and  women  who  must  conquer  or 
die — 

Desperate  and  homesick  for  the  lean  lands  of  op- 
pression from  which  they  fled. 

Not  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  a  lifetime ; 

They  waged  war  with  the  wilderness, 

Chopping,  burning,  digging,  slaving, 

Winning  a  slow  but  wonderful  Victory. 

Fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  God  of  Nations. 

Making  a  new  home  where  men  may  be  free. 

They  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  humanity 

So  that  their  children  might  be  free — 


Free  in  a  land  of  plenty — a  land  of  hope — a  land 

of  light. 
But  they  knew  not  that  they  were  victorious. 
They  were  defrauded,  defeated  and  weary, 
They   saw   not  that   the  light  on   the   horizon   had 

grown  to  be  the  full-orbed  day. 

"My  father  when  old  and  broken,  would  sit  by  the 

fire-place 
And  croon  a  song  of  his  heart-hunger  and  weariness: 
•(),  the  hills  of  my  home.     They  are  far  away. 
They  are  beyond  the  seas,  beyond  the  deep  sea. 
The  hills  of  my  home  with  my  father's  boat  on  the 

shore. 
The   fisher  folk   are   on   the  loch.     The   fishers  are 

coming  in  from  the  sea. 
And  their  wives  and  children  are  on  the  shore. 
0,  the  hills  of  my  home!     And  I  am  here  in  the 

wilderness, 
The  weary,  weary  wilderness, 
The  place  where  I  was  led. 
Yea,  I  am  here  in  the  wilderness, 
Weary  and  sick  for  the  hills  of  my  home.' 

"But  I  knew  not  the  sorrow,  the  heart-hunger  of 

my  father. 
The  wilderness  was  my  home. 
I  loved  both  the  new  fields  and  the  old  forests. 
My  days  were  the  days  of  hope  fulfilled. 
For  me  no  light  on  a  far  horizon,  but  the  full  light  of 

noonday 
In  a  land  of  plenty  and  hope  and  joy 
I  did  not  seek  the  world.     The  world  sought  me. 
The  world  came  to  me  with  all  its  wonders, 
With  all  its  inventions  and  mighty  achievements. 
It  came  with  its  poets  and  singers,  its  books  and 

teachers. 
It  came  with  its  railways  and  all  its  inventions — 
With  all  that  can  serve  the  wide  desire  of  man 
And  in  a  free  land  we  have  the  freedom  of  kings. 

"The  Voice  that  called  our  fathers  was  a  true  Voice. 

The  light  on  the  horizon  was  a  true  light. 

And  our  sons  who  bore  the  torch  of  Freedom  to  the 

old  lands  of  oppression — 
To  make  free  the  lands  where  their  fathers  suffered. 
Were  the  victor  sons  of  the  victorious  Pioneers." 
That  still  waits  the  song  of  the  singer. 


"Though   born   in   the  wilderness  I  have 
world. 
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MAGAZINE 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  FOR  ALL  FARMERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  CANADA. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  is  independent  of  all  parties,  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
no  organization,  is  illustrated  with  many  original  photo-engravings, 
and  handles  as  many  as  seventeen  departments  of  farm  work  in  a 
practical   manner,    giving   absolute   and   reliable   information. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 22  cents  a  line  for  single  insertion  Contract 
rates  on  application.  Inside  cover  in  process  colors  $125  per  page. 
Outside  back  cover  in  process  colors,  $200  per  page  Condensed  adver- 
tising 5  cents  per  word.  Advertising  forms  close  15th  preceding 
month.  Type  page  7%  inches  by  10  inches.  Preferred  posH.ons  Zo 
per  cent,  extra. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES— Canada,  Great  Britain,  South  Africa  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  $1.50  a  year;  United  States,  $2.00  a  year ;  other  countries. 
$2  50  a  year,  invariably  in  advance.  The  date  of  your  label  will  show 
when  your  subscription  runs  out.  All  changes  of  address  should  give 
both  old  and  new  addresses. 

RFMITTANCES  should  be  made  direct  to  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE,  143-153 
UnTvers.ty  Ave  ,  Toronto,  either  by  money  order,  postal  note,  express 
order  or  registered  letter,  which  will  be  at  our  risk.  Postage  stamps 
accepted  in  payments  under  $1.  .  As  mos K^^^^G^E 
not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted.  FARMERS  MAGAZINE 
will  be  sent  to  subscribers  until  an  explicit  order  is  received  for  its 
discontinuance.  The  date  on  your  label  shows  to  what  time  your 
subscription  is  paid.  All  subscribers  are  held  responsible  until  a]l 
arrearages  are  paid  and  their  paper  order  discontinued. 

EDITORIAL  communications  must  carry  the  correct  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Anonymous  articles  will  not  be  considered.  Matter  for 
publication  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only  We  are 
anxious  to  receive  interesting  articles  on  agricultural  subjects  that  are 
of  practical  value  to  any  members  of  the  farm  family.  Short,  pithy 
articles  of  value  in  any  departments  are  of  special  worth  Photographs 
of  farm  scenes,  experiments,  contrivances,  power,  and  household  con- 
veniences, as  well  as  the  accepted  articles,  will  be  paid  for  at  our  usual 
rates.  Contributions  for  which  we  pay  must  not  be  submitted  to  other 
journals  after  acceptance  by  us.  Rejected  matter  will  be  returned  if 
postage   is   enclosed. 

CONTRIBUTORS'  names  will  not  be  forwarded,  as  they  are  considered 
confidential. 

Address— FARMERS'    MAGAZINE, 

143-153   University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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A  NEW   YEAR'S  DRESS 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  puts  on  a  new  dress  with  the  first 
issue  of  1919.  The  new  size  gives  us  a  larger  page,  that 
will  admit  of  more  reading  matter  and  allow  of  a  better  illus- 
tration. During  the  war,  we  all  had  to  make  certain  economies 
in  order  to  keep  things  moving,  but  now  the  reconstruction 
period  is  on,  we  look  forward  to  a  period  of  progress  in  agri- 
culture that  will  outdistance  our  expectations. 

The  future  farmer  is  going  to  use  mechanical  power  as 
never  before.  He  is  going  to  get  a  better  share  of  the  money 
returns  of  his  produce,  and  not  only  will  there  be  better  times 
for  the  man  on  the  back  fifty,  but  scientific  and  managerial 
scope  for  the  best  minds  of  the  day. 

In  this  period  of  the  world's  history,  Farmers'  Magazine 
is  proud  to  be  able  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  to  inspire  with 
the  best  ideals  of  rural  life  all  whose  eyes  rest  upon  the  new 
pages  of  the  Canadian  farmer's  national  magazine.  And  as 
service  has  been  the  slogan  of  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  since  the  magazine  was  launched  in  1910,  so  the 
good  work  will  be  cheerfully  continued.  For  unless  a  farm 
paper  can  justify  itself  by  its  service,  it  has  no  right  to  exist. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  readers  will  find  the  new  features  and 
appearance    a  unique  part  of  their  lives. 

In  certain  schools  in  Canada  the  Farmers'  Magazine  has 
been  used  as  a  text  book  for  training  in  everyday  agriculture 
and  the  carefulness  exhibited  on  every  page  and  in  all  the 
varied  departments  will  merit  the  spread  of  this  commendable 
action  of  the  schools. 

We  hope  to  touch  every  part  of  Canada  with  a  service  that 
makes  for  a  stronger,  wealthier,  and  a  more  virile  race  of 
farmers  in  Canada. 

THE  WAR  TIME  ELECTIONS  ACT 

NOW  is  the  time  to  repeal  this  disgraceful  measure  on  our 
statute  books.  Why  do  not  our  honest  coalitionists  get 
busy  and  hurry  the  repeal?  They  were  not  so  slow  in  foisting  it 
upon  the  people. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE  BRAND 

WHY  can  not  the  farmers  of  Canada  be  helped  by  the  employ- 
ment of  an  agricultural  intelligence  branch  in  all  foreign 
countries  wherein  they  are  likely  to  need  breeding  animals, 
dairy  produce,  wheat  and  grains,  apples,  and  all  farm  produce? 

The  Trade  and  Commerce  Department  spends  a  deal  of 
money  to  maintain  its  agents  in  every  field  to  help  the  manu- 
facturers. A  similar  system  should  be  built  up  whereby 
farmers  and  farmers'  organizations  can  be  kept  in  touch  with 
foreign  markets  and  needs. 

This  country  has  a  brilliant  future  before  it,  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  waken  up  and  encourage  agriculture  to  produce  to 
its  greatest  extent  because  of  the  insistent  markets  they  open 
up  and  to  which  a  wise  transportation  policy  assists. 

LET  THE  JINGOES  JING 

TOO  many  people  are  caught  by  the  specious  arguments 
of  the  jingo  who  seeks  to  gain  his  own  selfish  end  by  play- 
ing on  some  real  sentiment  inherent  in  a  healthy  people.  Cases 
of  this  artful  work  are  abundant  in  Canadian  politics.  The 
sentiment  of  loyalty  is  the  one  that  is  often  outraged — too  often. 
Another  one  that  is  likely  to  be  introduced  into  Canadian 
politics  is  the  world  Imperialism.  Surely  we  have  seen  enough 
of  the  fruits  of  Imperialism  and  every  man  who  talks  a  world- 
wide empire  should  be  howled  down.  Farmers  are  not  easily 
caught  in  their  sensible  moments,  but  in  the  rush  and  whirl 
of  a  political  contest,  where  faction  is  pitted  against  faction 
and  class  against  class,  they  sometimes  lose  their  heads  like 
other  people.  But  heads  are  not  going  to  be  so  easily  turned 
after  this,  let  us  hope. 
Let  the  jingoes  jing! 

VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  SIRE 

\\JE  have  all  read  in  a  general  way  how  the  sire  is  half  or 
**  more  of  the  herd  and  have  thought  that  breeders  were 
boosting  their  sales  in  this  way.  Perhaps  we  have  allowed  our 
suspicions  to  get  the  better  of  our  good  judgments.  For] 
undoubtedly  there  is  more  in  blood  than  most  of  us  realize.  A 
splendid  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  a  case  noted  in  this  issue 
where  a  Western  farm  boy  got  tired  of  feeding  scrub  steers  and 
persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to  purchase  a  purebred  sire 
of  outstanding  merit.  The  results  of  a  few  years  proved  the 
financial  wisdom  of  the  investment.  Now  that  father  had  the 
gocd  sense  to  apologize  to  his  son  for  his  poor  business  judg- 
ment previous  to  the  purchase  and  for  his  harshness  towards 
his  son.    More  such  farmers  would  keep  more  boys  on  the  farm. 

ALL  WHEAT  IS  WHEAT 

THE  milling  and  bakngi  tests  on  1918  wheat,  made  by  Chemist 
Birchard  of  the  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  at 
Winnipeg,  show  that  there  was  very  little  difference  between 
the  first  four  grades  of  wheat,  such  difference  as  did 
exist  being  almost  negligible.  As  regards  grades  No.  5 
and  No.  6,  there  was  very  little  difference  between  these  two 
grades.  The  difference  between  these  latter  grades  and  the  first 
grades  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  one  would  expect.  They 
made  only  1.4  per  cent,  less  flour  than  the  first  quality,  and  in-; 
creased  the  offal  by  two  per  cent,  while  the  baked  loaves  from^ 
the  poorer  grades  only  lost  two  per  cent,  in  appearance. 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  these  figures  that  the 
milling  companies,  under  ordinary  market  purchases,  stood  to 
gain  greatly  from  the  numerous  grades  into  which  the  farmers' 
grain  is  put.  In  the  case  of  No.  5  and  6  grades  they  lost  1.* 
per  cent,  flour,  but  saved  2.5  per  cent,  in  bran  and  shorts, 
besides  reducing  the  milling  loss  from  2.3  to  1.8  per  cent.  Thus 
again  the  iniquity  of  grades  is  seen  in  most  buying  markets 
as  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned. 

In  the  pre-McKinley  days,  Ontario  farmers  were  great 
raisers  of  barley  that  was  teamed  to  the  lakefront  towns  in 
great  volume.  And  here  likewise  the  farmers  had  to  fight  the 
grading  of  their  grain.  Most  unfair  grades  were  establish 
by  the  buyers,  who  profited  greatly  if  the  God  of  the  unive: 
sent  a  shower  of  rain  the  day  before  the  harvest. 

It  is  the  same  story  the  world  over    where  the  interests  as 
opposed  to  the  organized  farmers  fix  the  terms  of  purchase. 
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A  late  and  very  striking  example  of  this  tendency  to  cheat  the 
producer,  is  seen  in  the  false  grading  of  cream  as  brought  out 
at  an  inquiry  in  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture's  office,  by 
the  evidence  of  Manning  Doherty  of  Peel  county.  The  buyers 
of  milk  and  cream  too  frequently  give  wrong  tests  of  the  cream 
and  the  farmers  have  no  redress. 

Against  these  unjust  gradings  and  standards  there  is  only 
one  redress,  and  that  is  what  the  farmers  of  the  West  did. 
They  formed  their  graingrowers'  organizations  and  became 
strong  enough  to  fix  the  standards  themselves.  Other  farmers 
surely  must  soon  learn  the  lessons  of  organization.  Too  long 
agriculture  has  been  the  tool  of  the  distributors  and  handlers 
of  their  products  and  a  fair  thing  can  only  be  secured  by  co- 
operation. 


who  would  support  the  Government  in  all  matters  making  for 
the  betterment  of  agriculture. 

This  action  by  the  farmers  puts  them  into  a  better  position 
than  formerly.  Too  long  they  have  been  accepting  any 
allocation  made  by  the  party  bosses,  but  now  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  foot,  and  as  President  Halbert  has  often  advised,  they 
have  advanced  to  the  front  door  and  are  advocating  their  rights. 
And  why  shouldn't  they?  Have  not  farmers  the  biggest  stake 
in  this  country?  Do  they  not  represent  the  biggest  vested 
interests?  Do  not  their  dividends  affect  the  largest  number  of 
people?  Assuredly  every  farmer  must  echo  these  sentiments 
and  unite  with  his  brothers  in  their  demands  for  more  recogni- 
tion of  their  political  importance.  Henceforward  let  no  farmer 
become  a  football  for  the  parties  to  kick  to  whatever  goal  their 
interests  look. 


A  SPECTACLE  IN  DEED 

TT  is  one  of  the  damaging  effects  of  partyism  that  the  people 
-1  who  support  the  party  organizations  most,  are  the  ones 
least  cognizant  of  the  country's  needs.  Here  when  our  country 
lies  at  the  opening  of  a  great  reconstruction  period,  farmers 
witness  the  party  politicians  getting  together  in  banquets  to 
resurrect  the  old  shibboleths  and  to  cheer  the  old  hacks  that  have 
distributed  the  loaves  and  fishes  all  too  generously  in  other 
days. 

Instead  would  we  see  the  Government  of  the  people, 
anxiously  inquiring  into  ways  and  means  to  get  Canadian 
producers  a  market  for  their  goods,  and  of  outlining  plans  for 
a  great  increase  in  those  agricultural  productions  which  are 
going  to  do  so  much  towards  paying  Canada's  big  war  burdens. 
We  want  better  transportation  facilities.  We  want  trade 
routes    settled    upon.  We    want    cold    storage    houses    and 

terminal  facilities,  whether  the  packers  want  them  or  not. 
We  desire  unlimited  credit  arrangements  in  every  country 
where  it  is  possible  to  get  our  cheese,  our  wheat,  our  beef,  our 
pork,  or  our  mutton  and  wool. 

Canada  has  a  great  place  on  the  world's  pure-bred  stock 
industry  and  unless  our  statesmen  can  waken  up  to  the  duties 
of  their  offices,  there  is  very  little  hope  that  any  better  condi- 
tions will  obtain.  With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  it  is  the 
hustler  that  gets  plum.  Party  banquets  of  the  Rogers  type 
or  silver  speeches  of  the  Laurier  type  get  nowhere.  It  is  the 
business  man  on  the  job  that  means  more  than  all  these  checker- 
board moves  for  power.  The  farmers  demand  that  the  class 
interests  in  Government  shall  loosen  their  claw  holds  and  legis- 
lation be  directed  in  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 


FARMERS  TURN  THE  GUNS 

HpHE  farmers  of  the  constituency  of  North  Ontario  have 
-*•  nominated  their  candidate  for  the  Ontario  Legislature  in 
the  coming  by-election.  These  farmers  are  well  organized 
under  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  and  are  taking  their 
politics  seriously.  Results  in  other  recent  elections  have  en- 
couraged them  to  believe  that  if  they  are  united  in  their  votes, 
they  can  control  the  political  situation  to  the  extent  of  securing 
adequate  consideration  for  farm  problems. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  constituency  in  which 
R.  H.  Halbert,  the  President  of  the  U.F.O.,  is  the  candidate  for 
the  Federal  house  and  considerable  interest  is  therefore  centred 
in  this  riding.  Premier  Hearst  in  bringing  on  the  election  at 
this  time  shows  real  democratic  sense,  in  that  it  appears  that  he 
wants  the  people's  rather  than  the  party's  expression.  If  the 
Union  Government  at  Ottawa  were  as  just,  they  would  not 
postpone  the  Federal  election  into  some  distant  political  ambush 
tto  defeat  the  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

Whether  Premier  Hearst  can  go  so  far  as  to  endorse  the 
'farmers'  candidate  remains  to  be  seen.  At  their  convention, 
•the  farmers  invited  the  Government  in  power  to  live  up  to  their 
.desires  of  avoiding  an    election   and   endorse  their  candidate 


Editorial  Notes 

TALK  up  the  bright  future! 

WE  knew  Wade  Toole  could  do  it. 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  in  every  farm  home! 

BRUCE  COUNTY  sent  two  boys  to  the  judging  team. 

KEEP  your  weather  eye  open  for  the  January  issue  in  the  new 
size. 

FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  predicted  $20  before  Christmas  and 
it  came. 

OVER  30,000  farmers,  not  city  men,  read  Farmers'  Magazine 
this  month. 

A  BOLSHEVIKI  is  a  man  who  wants  no  law,  wealth  or  order. 
He  wants  ignorance  to  rule. 

IF  all  these  theorists  on  social  reform  would  go  to  feeding 
cattle  or  clearing  the  bush,  we  would  get  further. 

IT  looks  as  if  apples  are  again  coming  to  their  own.  When  the 
Britisher  will  pay  $18  for  a  barrel,  he  wants  them. 

FARMERS  are  truly  the  safety  valve  of  the  nation.  If  Ger- 
many had  developed  her  agriculture  as  she  did  her  industry, 
she  would  still  be  a  great  country. 

SOME  people  will  say  that  the  Farmers'  Platform  is  too  radical. 
Well  you  have  got  to  get  down  to  root  things  soon,  as  the 
farmers  have  been  the  plucked  branches  long  enough. 

IT  still  looks  as  if  the  future  for  livestock  is  going  to  be  a 
bright  one  for  many  years,  and  every  province  in  Canada  has 
some  line  of  trade  that  it  will  be  wise  to  develop. 

IT  is  said  that  the  whisky  men  are  circulating  tons  of  literature 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  returning  soldiers  to  influence  them 
against  prohibition,  a  case  of  rank  treason  on  their  part. 

COLLICUTT  of  Calgary  took  his  Herefords  to  the  Kansas 
Royal  and  to  Chicago  and  brought  honors  to  Canada.  We 
want  such  men  who  will  advertise  our  West. 

FARMERS  should  be  able  to  test  their  own  shipments  of  milk. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  chance  to  cheat  it  seems  that  there  are 
people  who  will  do  so  in  order  to  swell  the  profits  of  their 
distributing  businesses. 

IT  is  not  every  steer  that  can  bring  $900  on  the  Xmas.  market, 
nor  every  load  of  Herefords  that  will  turn  $12,000  back  to  the 
feeder,  yet  the  world  will  want  juicy  steaks  for  a  long  time 
to  come  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 


How  Much  Livestock? 

Happy  Medium  Best — Too  Little  Better  Than  TOO  Much 

By  W.  D.  Albright 


"\XnSE  men  make  proverbs;  fools  re- 
»  'peat  them." 

Experience  determines  sound  precepts. 
Arm-chair  theory  catches  them  up  and 
warps  them  into  trite  perversions  that 
are  both  stale  and  misleading.  A  good 
example  is  the  wholesale  advice  to  farm- 
ers to  go  in  strong  for  live  stock.  As  a 
general  proposition  the  advice  is  sound 
enough  but  prudence  would  qualify  it 
with  a  few  stipulations.  Circumstances 
alter  cases.  They  modify  a  good  many 
cases  in  the  West. 

Let  me  make  it  plain  as  language  can 
state  that  I  believe  in  live-stock  hus- 
bandry, have  a  strong  liking  for  domestic 
animals  and  have  usually  been  pretty 
successful  in  the  personal  care  and  feed- 
ing of  them,  particularly  cattle  and  hogs. 
I  believe  to  the  hilt  in  the  doctrine  of 
mixed  farming  as  a  sound  business  pol- 
icy and  as  a  means  of  building  soil  fer- 
tility. But  there  should  be  reason  in 
all  things.  I  have  had  some  costly  ex- 
perience and  am  willing  to  pass  the  les- 
son on. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Grande  Prairie 
five  years  ago,  I  was  persuaded  through 
purelv  personal  consideration  and  rather 
against  my  own  judgment  to  take  over 
a  bunch  of  cattle  that  were  being  Ver 
on  a  share  basis,  settlement  every  three 
years.  They  proved  a  heavier  load  than 
a  mortgage.  What  with  butchering 
every  short  winter  day,  by  driving  the 
mature  stock  to  water,  hauling  water  to 
the  "weaners"  and  generally  fussing 
round  moving  feed,  etc.,  I  am  satisfied 
that  during  the  three  years  I  had  that 
stock  I  did  not  make  three  cents  an 
hour  for  the  time  bestowed  upon  them. 
And  there  were  times  when  the  cruelty 
to  the  cattle,  say  nothing  about  the  ex- 
posure to  myself,  was  something  I 
shudder  to  think  back  upon.  Unencum- 
bered, I  could  have  taken  my  teams  and 
earned  ten  times  as  much,  whilst  enjoy- 
ing the  fireside  during  inclement  weather. 
Nor  was  the  labor  question  all.  To 
help  out  the  roughage,  those  cattle  were 
fed  many  bushels  of  good  seed  oats  which 
if  kept  could  have  been  sold  later  on  at 
fifty  cents,  seventy-five  and  even  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel.  To  have  fed  inferior  grain 
would  have  involved  merchandising  at 
a  time  when  demand  for  seed  oats  was 
not  brisk.  Also  it  would  have  entailed 
risk  of  introducing  mustard  or  other 
foul  seeds. 

When  frost  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1916,  I  thought  to  myself.  "Here  is 
where  I  will  be  compensated  for  the 
meagre  profits  on  those  cattle  up  to 
date."  As  it  worked  out,  however,  I 
found  that  I  was  able  to  thresh  most  of 
the  crop  after  all  and  could  have  sold 
the  balance  for  much  more  money  than 
I  made  out  of  it  by  feeding  to  share 
stock. 

T  am  located  on  high  land,  which, 
though  expensive  to  clear,  is  compara- 
tively safe  from  frost.  We  can  pro- 
duce and  sell  at  a  premium  good  seed 
grain  in  seasons  when  neighbors  on  the 
flats  must  buy  their  seed.  Our  land  is 
new  and  not,  as  yet.  in  need  of  exten- 
sive  fertilizing.     Under   such    conditions 


any  practical  farmer  can  see  the  economy 
of  selling  for  seed  most  of  the  cereals 
we  raise  instead  of  marketing  through 
the  indirect,  slow,  and  narrow-margined 
medium  of  live  stock.  Every  farmer's 
practice  should  be  individually  worked 
out  according  to  circumstances.  Gen- 
eral principles  cut  little  ice  in  the  face 
of  facts  like  these. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  on  behalf 
of  itock  husbandry  is  thi  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility  through  modified  crop- 
ping and  manuring.  It  raises  a  smile, 
however,  to  hear  this  argument  ad- 
vanced by  men  who  feed  their  cattle  on 
sheaf  oats  and  straw,  letting  the  manure 
waste  in  big  piles  near  the  corrals  or 
dumping  it  into  coulees.  I  have  even 
heard  them  discuss  the  advisability  of 
annually  moving  buildings  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  man- 
ure! Fertility  could  scarcely  be  drained 
faster  by  threshing  and  selling  the 
oats.  The  manure  from  a  few  head 
of  stock  if  applied  to  the  land  will  re- 
store more  plant  food  than  a  big  cor- 
ralful  rotting  away  where  it  is  made. 
Yet  this  is  a  common  sight  in  the  West 
and  has  even  been  observed  in  the  East. 
Less  labor  in  manufacturing  fertilizer 
and  more  in  utilizing  it  would  pay  better. 
A  striking  comparison  from  the  Ontario 
neighborhood  where  I  was  born  often 
comes  to  mind.  F  and  L  were  neigh- 
bors, farming  strong,  heavy  land,  L's 
being  naturally  the  richer,  as  it  hap- 
pens, but  both  farms  being  good.  L 
marketed  wheat,  clover  seed,  apples,  po- 
tatoes and  kept  a  moderate  amount  of 
very  thrifty  stock,  milking  in  summer 
about  half  a  dozen  grade  Shorthorns — 
or  "Durhams"  as  they  were  called  then 
— and  feeding  the  whey  to  pigs.  In 
winter,  dry  cows  and  steers  obtained  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  feed 
from  a  big  strawstack  in  a  shed-protec- 
ted barnyard.  There  was  always  un- 
limited feed  and  bedding.  Pastures  were 
never  grazed  close.  The  premises  were 
always  clean  and  tidy  and  in  winter, 
or  even,  by  times,  in  summer,  there 
was  chance  to  take  a  day  off.  Much  hard 
work  was  done,  but  good  money  was 
made  with  a  minimum  of  grind.  Man- 
ure produced  was  used.  Clover  sod  was 
frequently  plowed  under  and  fertility 
was  well  maintained. 

F  was  more  ambitious.  He  went  in 
heavily  for  stock,  aiming  to  keep  as 
many  head  as  his  farm  could  carry. 
Cows,  pigs,  sheep,  poultry  occupied  every 
available  shed  and  outbuilding  as  well 
as  the  commodious  basement.  He  and 
his  whole  household  hustled  early  and 
late  looking  after  them.  Late  in  au- 
tumn and  early  in  spring  his  meadows 
were  gnawed  close  and  in  summer  pro- 
duced accordingly.  Clay  fields  were 
trampled  when  they  should  have  been 
spared.  He  was  fond  of  citing  the  idea, 
then  much  mooted  in  the  agricultural 
press,  that  if  a  farmer  sold  his  grain 
on  the  hoof  and  obtained  thereby  market 
values  for  the  crop,  he  was  doing  well. 
The  manure  was  the  profit  on  the  stock. 
I  think  it  was  supposed  to  cover  housing, 
labor,    interest,    risk    and    miscellaneous 


expenses  as  well  as  profit.  Well,  F's 
profits  were  so  great  he  could  not  take 
care  of  them  for  they  were  scattered 
'i*om  the  front  gate  past  the  house  to 
away  back  of  the  barn.  Strange  to 
say,  his  fields  decreased  in  productive- 
ness, while  his  pocket  book  flattened  and 
this,  despite  considerable  acumen  in  bar- 
gaining. L,  I  think,  is  still  farming.  F, 
i  believe,  has  gone  at  something  else. 
I  don't  blame  him. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  L  did  not  put 
on  a  few  more  cows.  As  the  years  pass 
I  am  increasingly  inclined  to  think  he 
was  not  so  far  from  the  happy  me- 
dium and  if  erring  at  all  was  on  the 
safer  side  of  it. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  lay  down 
fixed  rules  for  universal  application, 
but  here  are  a  few.  principles  which  will 
bear  examination : — 

1.  Mixed  farming  does  not  call  for 
exclusive  stock  husbandry  any  more  than 
it  does  for  exclusive  grain  raising. 

2.  The  advantages  of  keeping  live- 
stock are  mostly  indirect,  projecting  into 
the  future,  tending  to  the  maintenance 
of  fertility  and  to  stability  in  farm  prac- 
tice. 

3.  Returns  from  cash  crops  are  nearly 
always  prompter  than  those  from  live 
stock,  dairying  being  the  one  prominent 
exception  to  this  rule. 

4.  Too  much  livestock  for  the  help 
available  involves  constant  labor  and 
wearing  responsibility,  as  the  busy  herds- 
man's  hollow  cheeks  attest. 

5.  Very  few  herds  of  grade  stock  pay 
full  market  prices  for  all  feed  consumed 
plus  interest,  housing  charges,  miscel- 
laneous expenses  and  labor. 

6.  Greater  profit  is  usually  produced 
by  a  moderate  amount  of  live  stock 
maintained  in  connection  with  a  system 
of  mixed  farming  than  by  a  large  stock 
towards  the  support  of  which  the  pol- 
icy of  the  whole  farm  is  focussed. 

7.  Stock  subsisting  partly  on  rough- 
age and  unmarketable  feeds  may  pay 
well  when  it  is  impossible  to  feed  salable 
crops  at  a  profit. 

8.  The  average  meat-producing  animal 
requires,  speaking  roughly,  six  to  eight 
or  even  ten  pounds  of  grain  or  its  equiv- 
alent to  produce  a  pound  of  carcass.  The 
six  to  ten  pounds  of  grain,  if  of  a  class 
suitable  for  human  consumption,  will  go 
further  towards  human  nourishment  than 
will  the  pound  of  dressed  weight.  (This 
fact  is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
faddists  who  would  legislate  against 
calf  slaughter,  compelling  the  rearing  of 
nondescripts  and  dairy  culls.  In  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  the  economics  of  the 
case  forbid  the  keeping  of  any  but  good 
stocks.  As  human  population  crowds 
the  globe,  economic  law,  whilst  possibly 
always  favoring  the  keeping  of  some  live 
stock,  for  various  reasons,  will  tend  to 
stress  the  production  of  such  crops  as 
potatoes,  vegetables,  legumes,  cereals 
and  fruits  for  direct  human  consumption. 

9.  It  is  much  better  to  have  surplus 
feed  to  sell  or  to  carry  over  from  a  year 
of  abundance  than  to  be  obliged  to  buy 
on  a  famine  market  in  a  season  of  short- 
age. 

Continued  en   page  69 


Dwellings  Full  of  Pleasantness 

The  Colonial  Adapts  Itself  Ideally  to  Large  or  Small  Farm  Houses 

By  Genevieve 


FOR  a  country  home  there  is  no  type 
more  practical  or  with  greater  pos- 
sibilities for  beauty  and  convenient, 
cheerful  interior  arrangement  than  the 
cilonial  house.  The  growing  popularity 
of  this  style,  too,  is  a  tribute  to  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  classic  in  architecture. 
We  seem  to  have  passed  the  stages  of 
pioneer  crudeness  and  the  later  blind 
imitation  of  frumpish,  over-elaborate 
models  and  to  have  arrived  at  a  state  of 
understanding  and  sympathy  with  the 
beauty  of  simple  colonial  lines.  We  are 
also  learning  more  of  the  wide  possi- 
bilities cf  this  style.  We  used  to  believe 
it  could  be_  adapted  only  to  the  large 
house:  we  Know  now  that  the  moderate- 
sized  house,  even  the  little  house,  when 
eareiuny  planned  can  carry  the  simple, 
artistic  lines  quite  as  gracefully. 

In  the  larger  house  shown  here  we  have 
something  highly  in  keeping  with  coun- 
try-life ideals.  The  broad  front  empha- 
sized by  the  porches  extending  on  either 
side  gives  an  impression  of  spaciousness 
and  hospitality  inside.  The  breadth  and 
the  side  porches  also  make  the  house 
appear  lower  than  it  really  is,  giving  an 
effect  of  warmth  and  solidity.  The  many 
windows  with  the  green  shutters  against 
the  white  painted  walls  are  responsible 
or  the  clean,  sunny,  inviting  air — one 
would  expect  to  find  real  old  colonial 
housekeeping  inside,  while  the  quaint 
front  porch,  the  chimneys  and  dormers 
give  the  individual  old-fashioned  touch. 
There  is  not  a  superficial  or  indifferent 
line  anywhere — simplicity,  dignity,  sin- 
cerity give  it  a  character  worthy  of  the 
farm  ideal  in  architecture. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  exceeding- 
ly cheerful  and  convenient  and  homelike. 
The  front  door  opens  into  a  wide  hall  with 
the  stairway  running  crosswise  at  the  far 
end.  A  seat  is  built  in  the  corner  with 
box  underneath  for  rubbers,  etc.,  and 
long  enough  to  hold  the  extra  boards  of 
the  dining-room  extension  table.  As 
there  is  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  open- 
ing to  another  narrow  hallway  leading 
to  the  kitchen,  washroom  and  living-room, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  separate  back  stairs. 
The  living-room  is  particularly  bright 
and  hospitable  with  two  broad  windows 
in  the  front,  the  roomy  shaded  porch  for 


There   is   not   a   superficial   or   indifferent    line   any  where    — 

house  a  character. 


Simplicity,    dignity,    sincerity    give   this 
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Ground    floor   plan    of   house    above       * 

warm  weather,  the  big  corner  fireplace 
and  the  sliding-doors  leading  to  the  office, 
which  may  be  pushed  back,  throwing  the 
two  rooms  into  one;  while  an  office  should 
always  have  doors  which  may  be  closed 
for  privacy — never  an  open  archway.  It 
makes  it  a  great  deal  more  cheerful  if  it 
can  be  made  to  seem  as  close  as  possible 
fc)  the  opnr,  fire  and  the  family  circle. 

The  dining-room,  across  the  hall  from 
the  living-room,  has  the  same  pleasant 
arrangement  of  porch  and  windows.  The 
placing  of  the  chimney  would  also  make 
it  possible  to  have  a  corner  fireplace.  It 
opens  directly  to  the  kitchen  with  the 
pantry  door  conveniently  near.  The 
most  careful  prevision   for  saving  work 


Upstairs   floor    plan    of    house    above 

for  the  housekeeper  begins  here.  The 
pantry  is  equipped  with  built-in  cup- 
boards, a  work  table  or  low  cabinet  with 
a  bake-board  right  in  the  best  light  from 
the  window,  and  a  dumb-waiter.  There  is 
a  closet  to  take  care  of  coats,  rubbers, 
mops,  brooms  and  brushes,  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  find  a  place  in  the 
kitchen,  and  outside  the  door  is  a  cement 
platform.  In  muddy  weather  the  amount 
of  work  in  the  way  of  cleaning  floors, 
that  can  be  saved  by  having  cement  walks 
and  a  wide  door  step  or  platform,  only 
Continued  on  page  65 


Ground    floor    plan    of    house    at    the    right 


When    a    small    house    enn    carry    co'onial    lines 
gracefully. 


Upstairs  floor  plan  of  house  at   the  left. 
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Christmr.s  Afternoon  in  the  Country — A  Picture  Full  of  Recollections 


The  Case  of  Kelly  and  Hannah 

Why  Our  Country  Communities  Need  More  Play 
By  Walter  A.  Dyer 


WHEN  Kelly,  our  neighbor's  hired  man,  appears  in  town, 
he  is  popped  into  the  lockup  at  once  to  prevent  trouble. 
He  can  get  drunk  quicker  and  get  into  more  mischief 
than  any  other  man  in  our  hills.  So  they  take  no  chances 
with  Kelly.  There  are  people  down  there  in  town  who  consider 
him  a  bad  man.  He  isn't  that  at  all;  he  is  merely  weak-minded 
and  repressed.  Getting  drunk  is  Kelly's  only  outdoor  or  indoor 
sport;  he  has  never  learned  how  to  enjoy  himself  in  any  sane, 
really  happy  way. 

Now  I  maintain  that  Kelly's  weakness  is  not  his  fault. 
Something  is  wrong  with  the  scheme  of  things  that  has  made 
him  what  he  is.  If  something  had  not  been  left  out  of  his 
make-up  he  would  now  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  desirable 
farmhands  in  our  neighborhood.  My  theory  of  it  is  that  Kelly 
never  has  a  chance  to  play,  and  so  his  natural  hunger  for 
recreation  leads  him  through  the  swinging  doors. 

Hannah  Belden  is  another  example.  Hannah  doesn't  drink, 
but  she  does  dissipate  in  two  other  vices — gossip  and  that  form 
of  religion  which  is  really  hysteria.  She  will  talk  all  night  if 
any  one  will  stay  awake  to  listen  to  her;  and  she  will  follow 
an  itinerant  evangelist  all  over  the  country.  She  gets  just  as 
much  wrought  up  at  a  revival  to-day  as  she  did  thirty  years 
ago. 

Well,  Hannah  Belden  has  to  have  some  fun,  doesn't  she? 
If  you  were  to  see  the  round  contours  of  her  face  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  Lord  made  love  of  fun  one  of  her  chief 
ingredients.  But  what  is  a  woman  to  do  who  has  a  lazy  husband 
and  a  large  family  of  her  own,  besides  two  boarders  and  a  State 
ward  to  take  care  of?  If  you  knew  Hannah  you  would  under- 
stand that  she  must  simply  explode  if  it  were  not  for  gossip 
and  what  she  calls  "religion."  There's  no  other  sport  for  her 
in  our  hills. 

My  conclusion  is  that  unless  something  is  done  to  make 
farm  life  more  fun,  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  gossip  and 
hysteria  and  drunkenness — or  explosions.  Farm  life  has  grown 
to  be  that  way  of  late  years.  It  wasn't  always  so.  In  the  old 
pioneer  days  there  were  neighborhood  husking  bees,  barn  rais- 
ings, plowing  contests,  log  rollings,  house  cleanings,  sewing 
circles  and  quilting  parties.  There  was  a  large  element  of  fun 
in  all  these  functions.  The  human  animal's  appetite  for  play 
found  natural  indulgence.  There  was  the  old  democratic  town 
meeting,  with  its  delightful  social  features.  People  in  the 
rural  communities  became  well  acquainted,  and  their  normal 
need  for  recreation  found  expression  in  picnics,  parties,  spelling 
bees,  singing  schools,  taffy  pulls,  barn  dances,  sugaring  off, 
barbecues  and  camp  meetings. 

But  those  days  have  passed.  The  farmer  has  become  more 
and  more  individualistic,  more  solitary.  The  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery that  has  made  him  more  independent  has  also  tended 
to  increase  his  isolation.  The  old  community  gatherings  have 
largely  ceased,  and  the  farmer's  family  has  been  cut  off  from 
many  sources  of  social  enjoyment  and  recreation.  The  farmer 
now  goes  forth  to  his  fields  alone.  A  rattling  mowing-machine 
now  takes  the  place  of  whistling  companies  with  cradle  and 
scythe.  Kelly  has  no  one  to  talk  to  all  day  long,  sometimes, 
except  the  pigs  and  cows.  Rural  free  delivery  has  rendered 
even  the  trip  to  the  post  office  superfluous,  and  the  newspaper 
makes  the  old-time  neighborhood  gossip  and  discussion  seem 
a  waste  of  time. 

The  farmer's  wife  has  suffered  even  more.  Alone  in  her 
house  on  the  big  Western  ranch  or  in  the  Eastern  hills,  she 
shrivels  and  fades  for  want  of  social  intercourse,  for  want  of 
recreation.  She  is  bound  forever  to  the  wheel,  and  her  children 
grow  up  not  knowing  how  to  play.  Hannah  Belden  will  drive 
three  and  a  half  miles  to  town,  with  a  sack  of  feed  as  her  ex- 
cuse, just  for  the  sake  of  a  glass  of  ice-cream  soda  and  a  few 
minutes'  rustic  persiflage  with  the  fountain  operator. 

Man  is  a  social  creature,  and  cannot  exist  sanely  and  pro- 
gressively without  social  contact  in  its  lighter  forms.  For 
lack    of    these  things    the    isolated    mountaineer    degenerates 


inevitably ;  Kelly  takes  to  drink.  Play  is  essential  to  the  normal 
development  of  both  individual  and  community,  and  it  is  be- 
cause play  has  departed  so  generally  from  our  hills  and  farms 
that  insanity  is  more  prevalent  to-day  in  the  rural  districts  than 
in  the  cities. 

All  work  and  no  play  is  what  has  made  many  of  our  rural 
regions  dull  places  to  live  in,  and  has  driven  the  country  young 
people  to  the  cities.  To  reawaken  the  play  spirit  in  such 
communities  is  to  renew  their  youth.  To  organize  and  en- 
courage sane  rural  recreations  is  a  high  duty  confronting 
public-spirited  citizens  all  over  our  land — to  bring  back  some  of 
the  joy  of  living  to  the  lives  of  farmers  and  little  villagers  and 
their  families,  and  so  to  win  back  these  people  to  a  love  of  the 
country. 

If  play  is  not  provided,  there  must  be  some  other  outlet — 
drink  or  other  excesses,  or  insanity.  The  young  men  of 
Locust  Valley  understood  this  when  they  leased  Neighbor 
Allen's  barn,  fitted  it  up  with  a  dance  floor  and  pool  tables  and 
went  into  the  amusement  business  in  competition  with  the  five 
saloons  of  the  village.  Locust  Valley  folk  don't  go  out  of 
town  as  much  as  they  did  to  attend  dances  and  moving-picture 
shows,  and  the  saloons  get  less  of  their  money.  With  the 
provision  for  play  has  come  a  more  normal  community  life. 

During  the  past  few  years  far-visioned  men  and  women  have 
come  to  recognize  the  truth  of  this,  and  already  the  organiza- 
tion of  community  play  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
national  movement.  I  have  been  interested  in  making  a  few 
inquiries  about  these  things,  for  I  want  to  see  the  movement 
extended  to  our  hills,  so  that  life  may  be  made  richer  for 
Hannah  Belden  and  Kelly  and  the  rest  of  our  neighbors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  boys  and  girls  need  playgrounds. 
Many  people,  doubtless,  still  think  of  a  public  playground  as  a 
distinctly  city  need,  since  country  children  have  all  outdoors 
to  play  in.  But  it  is  the  country  people,  not  the  people  of  the 
cities,  who  have  forgotten  how  to  play.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  out  in  the  open  country,  where  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap, 
there  is  practically  none  devoted  to  parks  and  public  play- 
grounds, and  public  recreation  fields  are  seldom  to  be  found  in 
our  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Even  the  rural  baseball  team 
must  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  some  pasture  lot. 

The  first  move  in  the  direction  of  constructive  recreation  in 
the  country  is  to  create  a  definite  desire  for  it  in  the  popular 
rural  mind — not  always  an  easy  matter.  Then  comes  the  need 
for  the  invention  and  development  of  forms  of  amusement  at 
once  wholesome,  absorbing  and  distinctly  rural.  The  centralized 
school,  the  country  church  and  the  rural  or  village  park  are  all 
institutions  which  may  be  used  in  this  recreation  movement. 

Where  the  country  school  has  been  developed  along  the  lines 
of  community  service,  it  offers  perhaps  the  best  starting-point 
for  recreation  work.  In  the  best  example  I  have  seen  of  a 
school  that  serves  as  a  social  and  recreation  centre  for  a  farm- 
ing community,  the  baseball  ground,  tennis  and  outdoor  basket- 
ball courts  and  the  shower  baths  in  the  basement  of  the  school 
are  all  well  patronized  during  the  summer,  while  the  assembly 
hall,  with  its  piano  and  stage,  is  in  frequent  use  the  year  round. 
The  school's  Commencement  Day  is  turned  into  a  general  field 
day  and  community  picnic,  to  which  many  former  residents 
and  pupils  return.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  district  in  the 
country  should  not  develop  its  school  building  as  a  recreation 
centre. 

The  awakened  country  church  is  also  offering  a  solution  of 
the  recreation  problem  in  places  where  the  pastor  has  assumed 
the  right  sort  of  leadership.  Playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  read- 
ing-rooms and  social  organizations  are  provided  and  maintained 
by  such  churches,  which  have  outgrown  the  old  idea  of  an 
austere  religion  for  the  Sabbath  only. 

The  old  Licking  Church,  situated  in  open,  farming  country 
about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Newark,  Ohio,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  social  rural  church.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  progres- 
Continued  on  page  66 
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FARM  BOYS  IN  KHAKI 

"These  Laid  the  World  Away — " 

The  "Peace  on  Earth"  that  makes  our  Christmas  joy  real  again  was  bought  at  a  heavy 
price.  Let  us  not  forget  those  who  have  piid  for  it.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  pic- 
tures   of   others    who    have    made    the    sacrifice. 


Gunner  Robert  G.  Hunter,  son  of  W.  J.  Hunter, 
Brampton,  left  his  business  in  Edmonton  to  join 
the  60th  Battery,  C.F.A.,  at  Regina.  He  spent 
the  summer  at  Petawawa  and  went  overseas  in 
September,  1916.  He  was  one  year  in  France. 
On  September  17th,  1918,  he  was  wounded  be- 
tween Arras  and  Cambrai  and  died  the  same  day 
at  Casualty  Clearing  Station  No.  23.  His  death  is 
doubly  sad  as  his  younger  brother  was  killed  six 
weeks    later. 
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THE    DEAD 

By  Rupert  Brooke 

Blow  out,  you  bugles,  over  the  rich  Dead! 
There's  none  of  these  so  lonely  and  poor 

of  old, 
But,  dying,  has  made  us  rarer  gifts  than 

gold. 
These  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out 

the  red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years 

to  be 
Of    work    and    joy,     and    that    unhoped 

serene 
That  men  call  age;  and  those  who  would 

have  been 
Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  immortality. 
Blow  bugles,  blow!  They  brought  us,  for 

our  dearth, 
Holiness,    lacked  so   long,   and   love,  and 

Pain. 
Honor  has  come  back,  as  a  king,  to  earth, 
And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage; 
And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  way?  again; 
And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage. 


THE  RENDEZVOUS 

By  Allen  Seeger 

/  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  some  disputed  barricade, 
When  Spring  comes   back  with   rustling 
shade 

And  apple-blossoms  fill  the  air — 

/  have  a  rendszvaus  with  Death 

When  Spring  brings  back  blue  days  and 

fair. 
It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 
And  lead  me  into  his  dark  land 
And    close     my     eyes     and    quench     my 

breath — 
It   may  be  I  shall  pass  him  still. 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill, 
When  Spring  comes  round  again  this  year 
And  the  first  meadow-floivers  appear. 

God  knows  'twere  better  to  be  deep 
Pillowed  in  silk  and  scented  down, 
Where  Love  throbs  out  in  blissful  sleep, 
Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath, 
Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear. 

But  I've  a  rendezvous  with  Death 
At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town, 
When  Spring  trips  north  again  this  year, 
And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true, 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous. 


Ptc.  Irv.-in  G.  Miller,  only  son  of  Jovn  H. 
Miller,  Carnegie,  Man.,  at  the  age  of  si- teen 
years  enlisted  with  the  179th  Cameron  High- 
landers in  Winnipeg.  He  was  in  training  in 
Camp  Hughes  for  one  year,  went  to  England  in 
October,  1916,  was  sent  directly  to  France,  and 
after  one  year's  fighting  was  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  here  for  nine  months,  t^en,  on 
September  1st,  1918,  went  back  to  France  with 
the  13rd  Battalion.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Cambrai  on  October  1st. 


Bombadier  Harold  G.  Hunter,  another  son  of 
W.  J.  Hunter,  went  from  the  Brampton  High 
School  to  join  the  70th  Battery  at  Toronto  in 
October,  1916.  He  went  overseas  the  following 
March,  was  transferred  to  the  9th  Howitzer  Bat- 
tery and  spent  seventeen  months  in  the  fighting 
zone.  He  was  wounded  at  the  taking  of  Valen- 
ciennes on  November  1st,  1918,  and  succumbed  to 
his  wounds  on  November  3rd  at  No.  1  Casualty 
Clearing  Station.      He   was  only   twenty  years  old. 
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THE  SOLDIER 

By  Rupert  Brooke 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me : 
That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.    There  shall  be 
In  tliat  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made 

aware, 
Gave,  once  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways 

to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's  breathing,  English 

air, 
Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of 

home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives   somewhere   back  the   thoughts   by 

England  given; 
Her  sights  arid  sounds;  dreams  happy  as 

her  day; 
And  laughter,     learnt    of    friends;    and 

gentleness, 
In  hearts  at  peace,    wider    an    English 

heaven. 


Visible  Beef  Smallest  Since  Civil  War 

A  Year-end  Review  of  the  Whole  Meat  Business 

By  James  E.  Poole 


TOURING  the  International  Livestock 
U  Fxoosition,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  a  number  of 
recognized  leaders  in  the  sphere  of  beef 
production,  concerning  cattle  trade  pros- 
pects, immediate  and  remote.  Without 
dissent  they  concurred  in  the  scarcity 
theory.  Notable  among  them  was 
Murdo  McKenzie  of  Brazil,  now  engaged 
in  developing  a  breeding  enterprise  on 
an  immense  scale  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  but  better  known  as  the  man  who 
created  the  Matador  herd  of  Herefords, 
bred  in  Texas  and  matured  in  Montana 
and  Western  Canada.  Mr.  McKenzie 
promptly  dispelled  the  theory  that  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  merely  awaiting 
transport  to  deluge  Europe  with  beef. 
"During  the  war  every  South  American 
country  kept  cattle  moving  to  the 
shambles  at  a  lively  gait,"  he  said.  "When 
submarine  activity  prevented  sending 
chilled  and  frozen  product  to  Europe,  the 
stuff  went  into  cans,  and  I  do  not  believe 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  or  Uruguay 
are  in  a  position  to  increase  export 
volume  materially  as  their  populations 
are  beef  eaters.  Australia  is  recuperat- 
ing its  cattle  industry  after  the  most 
disastrous  drouth  in  history  and  South 
Africa  could  not  supply  the  London  mar- 
ket a  single  week  each  year.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  still  in  the  cattle 
business,  but  in  both  countries  pro- 
duction is  running  behind,  and  Mexico 
is  not  in  a  position  to  feed  itself.  The 
cattle  business  looks  good  to  me  for  the 
next  five  years,  if  not  longer." 

Such  representative  growers  as  John 
MacBain,  president  of  the  Matador 
Cattle  Co.;  D.  B.  Zimmerman,  reported 
to  be  the  owner  of  30,000  bovines  on 
trans-Missouri  grass,  P.  H.  O'Neill  of 
South  Dakota,  George  Lane  of  Alberta, 
Rollo  Heren  of  Montana  and  Frank  S. 
Hastings  of  Texas  all  hold  the  same  view. 

Post-armistice  cattle  trade  refuted  the 
somewhat  dire  predictions  of  a  coterie  of 
pessimists  who  insisted  that  with  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  on  European  battle 
fields,  cattle  would  not  be  worth  the  hides 
on  their  backs,  prices  advancing  during 
November  and  December  to  the  highest 
level  in  trade  history.  At  Chicago,  $20 
was  a  common  price  for  finished  bullocks 
early  in  December  when  packers  made  an 
effort  to  accumulate  beef  for  holiday 
trade,  encountering  woeful  shortage. 
Present  indications  are  that  current 
values  will  be  maintained  until  well  along 
into  next  summer  as  the  winter  and 
spring  supply  is  far  below  normal,  an 
effective  clean-up  having  been  made. 
Packers  are  cutting  carcasses  before  they 
are  cooled,  and  despite  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  liberal  receipts  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  filling  army  contracts.  Mere 
numbers  do  not  make  tonnage  and  much 
of  current  cattle  supply  is  merely  con- 
vertible into  meat,  in  contradistinction  to 
beef.  It  affords  good  picking  for  the 
canner,  but  does  not  keep  coolers  re- 
plenished with  dressed  beef. 

Venturing  into  the  realm  of  prophecy 
is  dangerous  at  this  juncture,  but  to  go 
on  record  these  predictions  will  be 
hazarded: 

That  the  winter-made  crop  of  cattle 
will  be  40  per  cent,  less  than  last,  and 
that   common  steers,  also  butcher   stuff, 
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meaning  cows,  heifers  and  bulls,  will  sell 
higher  between  now  and  grass  time  than 
ever  before. 

That  fat  cattle  will  disappear  owing 
to  a  high  feed  bill,  and  the  magnetic 
influence  of  good  prices  at  the  market. 

That  government  purchasing  will  be  a 
prop  under  the  market  for  at  least  six 
months,  the  result  being  that  packers 
will  have  a  large  percentage  of  their 
steer  beef  sold  before  cattle  are  bought. 

That  stock  cattle  will  steadily  ad- 
vance as  the  winter  works  alor-  and  next 
spring  will  be  on  practically  the  same 
basis  as  stuff  fit  for  the  butcher. 

That  breeding  stock  of  all  kinds  will  go 
to  a  premium,  this  embracing  both  beef 
and  dairy-bred  stock. 

Cost  of  wintering  stock  cattle  is  pro- 
hibitive in  many  sections  and  anything 
with  a  little  tallow  on  its  ribs  is  being 
claimed  by  killers.  An  interesting  and 
sugrgestife  development  is  free  buying  of 
800  to  900  lb.  steers  that  are  merely 
good  feeders  to  fill  army  contracts.  This 
beef  is  boned  and  frozen  in  barrels  for 
army  purposes  and  as  the  supply  of 
1,100  to  1,250-lb.  bullocks  grows  scarce 
more  of  it  will  be  needed.  A  free-for-all 
scramble  between  killers  and  finishers 
for  steers  weighing  over  800  pounds  is 
brewing  and  in  a  melee  of  that  kind  the 
packers'  money  always  asserts  its 
superior  eloquence.  Winter  feeding  is 
being  repressed  largely  because  finishers 
have  their  peg  in  the  $12  hole  for  fleshy 
steers,  packers  grab  at  $14,  and  whenever 
that  condition  is  established  a  draft  in 
future  beef  supply  is  obvious. 

For  the  long  pull  it  is  necessary  to  put 
a  check  rein  on  optimism.  England  will 
scour  the  world  for  meat,  its  time- 
honored  policy  being  to  keep  the  national 
stomach  full  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  English  woman  who  explained  her 
success  in  husband" managing  by  saying 
she  "fed  the  brute"  merely  reflected  the 
national  policy.  With  beef  and  beer  in 
abundance  the  Englishmen  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  Trotsky  and  Lenine  economic 
heresy,  and  if  meat  is  available,  no  mat- 
ter how  remote,  the  British  Government 
will  go  after  and  get  it.  Neither  Ger- 
many nor  France  have  ever  been  free 
meat  importers  and  in  common  with 
smaller  continental  countries  will,  under 
the  stress  of  necessity,  make  an  unpre- 
cedented demonstration  of  economy.  The 
immense  armies  of  the  Allies  have  been 
consuming  enormous  quantities  of  beef 
and  pork  paid  for  with  public  money,  and 
in  their  individual  capacities  soldiers 
after  demobilization  will  eat  meat  spar- 
ingly.      Possible     industrial     depression 


must  also  be  reckoned  with  and  while 
there  is  solace  in  assurance  that  high- 
pressure  production  is  to  continue  history 
is  deserving  of  respect,  warranting  ex- 
pectancy of  a  slowing-up  period,  if 
actual  depression  does  not  develop  until 
production  cost  works  down  to  a  reason- 
able basis.  On  one  subject,  however, 
there  is  no  room  for  argument.  It  is  that 
the  visible  supply  of  beef  for  1919  is  the 
smallest  since  the  Civil  War.  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  industry  will  naturally  be 
slow,  but  everywhere  grass  or  grain 
grows  cattle  breeding  is  being  stimu- 
lated by  high  prices.  As  time  works 
along  exports  will  diminish  as  the 
southern  hemisphere  possesses  climatic 
advantages  over  North  America.  Less 
meat  per  capita  is  being  consumed  in 
every  civilized  country  than  ever  before. 
The  meatless  meal,  a  war  necessity,  hav- 
ing taught  the  consumer  a  lesson  on 
practical  economy,  hence  it  will  become  a 
fixture.  Beef  may  never  again  become 
cheap  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  cheap, 
but  a  gradual  return  to  lower  cattle 
prices  is  inevitable  as  production  res- 
ponds to  consumptive  requirements. 

That  North  America  has  raised  a 
record  hog  crop  will  not  be  disputed.  The 
Food  Administration  has  suspended  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  making  an 
artificial  market  on  a  $17.50  per  cwt. 
basis  at  Chicago,  otherwise  packers 
would  have  tucked  their  legs  under  a 
groaning  bargain  counter.  Sometime  or 
other  national  conditions  will  dominate 
and  the  hog  market  find  its  normal  level, 
Hoover  having  determined  meanwhile 
that  the  American  grower  must  be  re- 
warded for  responding  to  his  historic 
appeal  for  more  meat  and  fats.  This 
Hoover  dictated  bonus  is  being  paid  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  civilian 
population  of  the  United  States,  the 
grower  realizing  that  it  is  an  ephemeral 
condition  by  the  haste  in  which  he  is 
cashing  his  pig  crop,  apprehensive  that 
actual  peace  will  eliminate  Hoover  as  a 
price-sustaining  factor,  placing  the  pack- 
er in  his  time-honored  position  of  arbiter. 
It  may  be  that  every  pound  of  this  hog 
crop  will  be  needed,  but  the  packer  would 
not  have  assented  to  the  Hoover  policy 
had  it  not  been  gently  rammed  down  his 
throat  by  the  famous  Food  Administrator 
under  a  threat  to  take  over  the  packing 
houses  and  set  Uncle  Sam  at  work  in  the 
capacity  of  butcher.  If  present  pork 
production  is  maintained,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, there  is  but  one  direction  in  which 
the  hog  market  can  chart  a  course  and 
that  is  downward. 

The  sheep  market  is  literally  shot  to 
pieces.  Fat  lambs  at  $15  per  cwt.,  while 
cattle  are  making  $20  and  hogs  $18,  in- 
dicates that  something  is  wrong.  Both 
lamb  and  mutton  were  excluded  from 
the  army  and  navy  ration,  drouth  in  the 
West  flooded  the  market  with  lambs  and 
profiteering  by  retailers  repressed  con- 
sumption. As  a  result  the  raise-more- 
sheep  slogan  has  lost  effectiveness.  Wool 
goes  back  to  an  open  market  basis  on 
Jan.  1,  and  with  an  accumulation  of  sev- 
eral years  in  Australia,  prices  must  go 
lower.  It  has  been  said  that  sheepmen 
either  "go  crazy  or  go  broke";  at 
present  they  are  walking  the  floor  nights, 
Continued  on  page  54 


Many  Geese  in  Eastern  Canada  Are  Fitted  For  the  Market  in  the  States 


FOR  many  generations  the  goose  has 
been  considered  the  Christmas  bird. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  country  the 
goose  has  been  supplanted  by  the  turkey 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Across  the 
water,  though,  great  numbers  of  people 
always  serve  goose  at  Christmas  time, 
even  though  they  may  not  have  it  any 
other  time  in  the  year.  Until  the  war 
broke  out,  an  immense  amount  of  goose 
flesh  was  consumed  in  Central  Europe 
all  the  year  through.  A  majority  of  the 
geese  came  from  Russia,  and  Germany 
alone  imported  from  seven  to  nine  mil- 
lions of  these  birds  each  year.  Perhaps 
the  Germans  have  missed  no  other  die- 
tary luxury  so  much  as  their  Russian 
geese. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  geese 
were  found  all  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  France  and  North- 
ern Italy,  but  the  number  has  been  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  wider  cultivation 
of  land.  In  by-gone  days  the  birds  were 
reared  on  common  lands,  where  they  found 
most  of  their  food  at  no  cost  to  their 
owners. 

On  the  American  continent,  the  great- 
est number  of  geese  are  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  United  States  and  in 
Prince  Edward  Island.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  geese  eaten  at  Christ- 
mas time  in  New  England  are  taken  there 
from  the  provinces,  being  shipped  in  spec- 
ial cars  to  a  huge  fattening  farm  outside 
of  Boston.  The  cars  are  divided  into 
decks  and  the  birds  are  fed  on  corn  and 
potatoes.  When  they  reach  their  des- 
tination they  are  driven  over  the  road 
to  the  fattening  yards,  where  they  are 
confined  in  flocks,  and  fed  heavily  with 
moist  mashes,  putting  on  several  pounds 
of  flesh  in  a  few  weeks.  Fewer  geese 
seem  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Prince 
Edward  Islanders  during  the  last  two 
years.  At  least  fewer  have  been  sent 
to  the  States.  Probably  the  industry  will 
get  on  its  feet  again  now  that  the  war 
is  over. 

ARE   OUR  GEESE   TOO   BIG? 

Goose  growing  is  being  given  an  im- 
petus by  the  extremely  high  prices 
charged  for  all  kinds  of  meat.  This  is 
well,  for  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers to  raise  fewer  geese.     Poultry  keep- 
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ers  of  long  experience  declare,  however, 
that  there  is  more  money  in  geese  than  in 
any  other  class  of  poultry.  Certainly 
it  is  a  profitable  side  line  for  the  general 
farmer  who  has  cheap  grazing  land 
available.  At  any  rate  it  seems  as  though 
more  farmers  could  easily  raise  a  few 
geese  for  their  home  tables.  Many  farm 
women,  though,  are  finding  that  goose 
raising  in  a  small  way  will  add  consider- 
able to  their  incomes. 

One  reason  that  the  goose  has  lost 
something  of  its  popularity  in  city  mar- 
kets is  found  in  the  large  size  of  the 
birds  offered.  Toulouse  and  Emden 
geese  are  larger  than  the  average  family 
can  dispose  of.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  breeding  of  small  geese,  as  is  done  in 
the  southern  part  of  Europe,  would  be 
an   excellent  plan.        Another   European 


A   mixed  flock  caught  by  the  camera  in  the  goose 
walk    on    a    Canadian    highway. 


method  which  might  be  adopted  is  sell- 
ing parts  of  the  goose  in  public  markets. 
In  many  parts  of  Europe  one  can  pur- 
chase goose  meat  by  the  pound,  and  this 
helps  to  encourage  sales. 

One  particular  argument  for  the  rais- 
ing of  geese  here  at  the  present  time  is 
the  fact  that  they  require  less  grain  than 
any  other  class  of  poultry.  Geese  are 
extremely  rugged,  and  the  risk  of  loss 
when  raising  them  is  less  than  with  ducks, 
turkeys  or  chickens.  Breeders  can  be 
kept  much  longer  than  those  of  any  other 
fowls,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
continually  renewing  the  flock. 

EASY  TO  KEEP 

Mature  geese  will  live  largely  on 
pasturage,  for  they  are  distinctly  graz- 
ing birds.  If  it  were  necessary  to  pur- 
chase their  feed,  they  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive to  keep,  for  they  are  hearty  eat- 
ers, but  when  they  can  be  allowed  to 
roam,  the  cost  of  feeding  them  is  re- 
duced to  very  little,  although  of  course 
the  breeders  must  be  given  some  grain 
and  roots  during  the  winter  months. 
They  must  not  be  fed  heavily  on  grain; 
though,  because  then  they  will  get  too 
fat,  and  their  first  eggs  will  either  be 
infertile  or  will  produce  weak  goslings. 
This  is  an  important  part  to  remember. 
Often  geese  can  find  considerable  green 
food  when  the  snow  is  off  the  ground, 
even  in  winter.  In  some  places  rye  can 
be  sown  purposely  for  them.  After  they 
begin  to  lay  it  would  be  well  to  give  them 
a  mash  once  a  day,  with  a  second  meal 
of  cracked  corn  and  oats. 

Goslings  begin  to  graze  when  a  few 
weeks  old,  but  need  some  grain  to  give 
them  a  good  start.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  peck  of  grain  will  be  sufficient  to 
raise  a  gosling  to  the  age  of  five  months. 
On  free  range  the  goslings,  like  the  older 
geese,  will  eat  great  numbers  of  insects 
as  well  as  weeds  and  grass.  Roughly 
speaking,  seven  or  eight  mature  geese  will 
consume  about  as  much  pasture  as  one 
cow.  They,  however,  will  eat  herbage 
which  cattle  will  not  touch.  When  the 
number  of  geese  is  small,  they  can  be  al- 
lowed to  run  with  the  cattle,  but  if  con- 
fined to  a  small  area,  the  birds  will  soon 
kill  out  the  grass. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  have  water  for 
geese  to   swim   in,   although   most  goose 
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A  flock  of  Canadian  geese  being  driven   from  Maritime  Canada  to  the  States. 


growers  think  that  it  is  advantageous 
to  have  a  small  pond  or  running  stream. 
Of  course  pools  of  stagnant,  dirty  water, 
are  not  to  be  desired. 

SHELTER  AND  WINTER  CARE 

It  is  the  farmer  with  a  certain  amount 
of  low,  marshy  ground  that  has  the  best 
opportunity  for  goose  growing.  Geese 
will  make  a  profit  from  land  which  other- 
wise would  be  almost  useless.  At  the 
same  time,  they  need  to  have  a  good,  dry 
spot  for  spending  the  night.  One  ad- 
vantage presented  by  geese  is  found  in 
their  extreme  hardiness,  for  it  isn't 
necessary  to  give  them  any  kind  of  shelter 
more  elaborate  than  a  rough  shed.  Most 
of  the  year  they  will  remain  in  the  open 
by  preference.  Indeed  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  a  goose  to  spend  the 
night  out  of  doors  even  when  the  snow 
is  falling  rapidly.  She  will  change  her 
position  occasionally  to  keep  from  being 
buried  by  the  snow,  but  otherwise  will 
seem  quite  content  and  comfortable,  with 
her  feet  tucked  securely  under  her  body. 
When  shelters  are  used,  some  straw 
should  be  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  renewed 
frequently. 

Most  of  the  geese  in  the  Dominion  come 
from  mixed  races.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency,   it  would   appear,  to   keep 


pure-bred  Toulouse,  Emden  or  African 
stock,  but  in  most  farming  sections  mon- 
grel geese  are  the  rule.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  a 
high  grade  of  stock  could  be  raised. 
Toulouse  geese  are  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  the  pure-bred  kinds.  The 
Toulouse  is  the  largest  breed,  ganders 
weighing  up  to  twenty-six  pounds.  These 
geese  are  dark  gray  on  the  back,  shading 
to  a  lighter  color  on  the  breast.  The  eye 
is  brown  or  hazel,  and  the  bill  orange. 
The*Toulouse  goose  has  a  broad,  massive 
body,  almost  touching  the  ground.  This 
breed  came  originally  from  France,  be- 
ing named  for  the  city  of  Toulouse,  which 
is  noted  for  its  goose  markets. 

If  Emden  geese  have  been  a  little  out 
of  favor,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
they  came  originally  from  Bremen,  and 
were  once  known  as  Bremen  geese.  Al- 
though not  quite  so  large  as  the  Toulouse, 
the  Emden  goose  grows  rapidly,  and  is 
preferred  by  some  breeders  on  account 
of  its  pure  white  feathers.  It  is  not  a 
very  good  layer,  but  for  that  matter, 
none  of  the  geese  are  very  prolific,  al- 
though individuals  may  produce  up  to 
fifty  eggs  a  season.  The  Toulouse  is 
likely  to  lay  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

Perhaps  the  most  toothsome  of  ajl 
goose  flesh  is  that  which  comes  from  a 


cross  between  the  wild  or  Canadian  goose 
and  a  common  goose,  producing  the  so- 
called  mongrel  goose  of  the  markets. 
Canadian  geese  are  not  difficult  to  domes- 
ticate, and  a  good  many  of  them  are  kept 
on  the  farms.  They  are  not,  however, 
recommended  as  being  profitable. 

MATING  AND  AGES  OF  GEESE 

It  is  characteristic  of  geese  to  remain 
loyal  to  their  mates  for  years,  so  that 
mating  should  be  done  carefully.  With 
young  geese  it  is  best  to  mate  in  pairs, 
but  with  older  birds,  trios  may  be  used. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  birds  be 
mated  up  some  time  before  the  breeding 
season  opens,  never  later  than  the  first 
of  February,  and  preferably  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  As  best  results  are 
obtained  with  young  ganders,  males 
should  not  be  used  after  they  are  five 
years  old.  The  females,  however,  can 
be  kept  until  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years 
old.  It  is  best  not  to  start  breeding 
from  them  until  they  are  three  years 
of  age.  The  eggs  of  younger  geese  do 
not  hatch  satisfactorily.  Laying  is  like- 
ly to  commence  in  March,  and  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  are  laid  the  goose 
will  get  broody.  She  can  be  kept  laying 
by  taking  away  the  first  eggs  and  giving 
them  to  hens  to  incubate,  the  goose  being 
allowed  to  hatch  the  last  eggs  if  she 
seems  to  be  a  reliable  sitter.  From  three 
to  five  eggs  can  be  given  to  a  hen,  while 
a  goose  can  cover  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 

A  goose  should  not  be  disturbed  when 
she  is  sitting,  and  should  not  be  overfed. 
When  geese  are  too  fat  the  eggs  are  not 
fertile.  If  it  is  desired  to  break  up  a 
broody  goose,  she  should  be  put  in  a  davK 
pen  and  given  plenty  of  water,  but  no 
food  for  three  or  four  days.  About 
thirty  days  are  required  to  hatch  goose 
eggs,  and  when  they  are  being  hatched 
under  hens  it  often  pays  to  sprinkle  them 
occasionally  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  105. 

Some  poultrymen  have  been  successful 
in  hatching  goose  eggs  in  incubators,  but 
it  takes  an  expert  to  do  this.  The  shells 
are  very  hard  and  must  be  softened  by 
dipping  them  in  warm  water  or  by  laying 
cloths  soaked  in  water  on  top  of  them. 
The  writer  knows  one  poultryman  .who 
has  obtained  good  hatches  by  wrapping 
each  egg  in  a  moist  cloth.  Of  course  all 
this  entails  considerable  work,  and  it  is 
better  to  use  hens  in  the  old-fashioned 
way. 

FEEDING  THE  GOSLINGS 

Feed  the  young  goslings  on  a  wet  mash 


The   Canada  goose,  showing   the   wild  goose  cross. 


The  Toulouse  geese  are  favorites  in   Ontario. 
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composed  of  ground  grains  of  whatever 
kinds  may  be  on  hand,  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  a  little  fine  grit  in  each  mess. 
Rolled  oats  slightly  moistened  make  an 
excellent  food  at  the  start.  Add  salt  and 
grit.  Goslings  should  always  hav&  &c« 
cess  to  grass  and  have  plenty  of  room, 
In  a  month  they  will  be  able  to  get  much 
of  their  living  by  grazing,  although  it  will 
be  wise  to  keep  feeding  some  grain. 
Generally  one  feeding  at  night  will  be 
sufficient  when  the  goslings  are  two 
months  old.  The  birds  grow  very  rapid- 
ly. At  nine  weeks  old  a  gosling  often 
weighs  a  pound  for  each  week  of  its  life. 
In  some  sections  it  is  a  common  plan  to 
sell  goslings  under  the  name  of  green 
geese  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  but  it 
is  a  more  common  practice  now  to  keep 
them  for  the  holiday  market. 

Fattening  is  usually  left  to  experts 
when  the  geese  are  being  raised  for  mar- 
ket. These  men  buy  them  up  before 
they  are  put  onto  grain.  One  man  in 
United  States  has  fattened  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  geese  in  a  single  season, 
most  of  them  coming  from  Prince  Ed- 
wards Island.  The  geese  are  almost  al- 
ways  thin   when   bought.     Ifc   would   not 


pay  to  fatten  them  in  advance,  because 
they  would  lose  their  weight  during  ship- 
ment. When  they  arrive  at  the  fatten- 
ing farm,  they  are  placed  on  full  feed  at 
once,  and  in  about  four  weeks  are  ready 
for  killing.  A  goose  will  eat  a  pound  of 
corn  each  day  while  being  fattened.  It 
is  not  safe  to  continue  the  fattening  pro- 
cess longer  than  five  weeks.  Farmers 
can  follow  the  same  plan  on  a  small  scale 
when  fattening  geese  for  their  own  use 
or  for  the  local  market.  It  is  always 
best  to  keep  them  in  flocks,  however. 
Any  attempt  to  fatten  a  single  goose  in 
confinement  is  sure  to  prove  a  failure. 

It  is  wrell  that  renewed  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  geese  and  goose  production 
now,  because  there  is  no  better  way  to 
help  meet  the  present  scarcity  of  food 
than  by  goose  production  on  farms  where 
they  can  be  raised  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  vary  little  expense. 


The  United  States  breadstuff's  export 
programme  for  the  coming  year  will  ag- 
gregate 409,20,000  bushels,  more  than  60 
bushels  for  every  farm  in  the  United 
States. 


The  new  conservation  programme  is 
being  worked  out  on  international  lines. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Inter- 
Allied  Food  Council  last  August  have 
been  checked.  All  the  Allies  will  eat 
the  same  war  bread,  four  parts  of  wheat 
to  one  of  substitutes.  For  the  Allies  the 
danger  of  famine  is  passed,  but  the  need 
of  rigid  economy  is  still  present.  Now 
it  is  a  unified  programme,  with  calcula- 
tion of  all  the  resources  in  the  Allied 
pool,  of  the  shipping  available,  of  the 
military  effect  of  employing  the  vessels 
for  all  or  another  purposes.  The  new 
international  food  programme,  like  the 
unified  military  command,  strikes  dis- 
comfiture to  the  Germans  and  spells  the 
triumph  of  the  common  cause. 

America  and  Canada  are  pledged  this 
coming  year  to  send  the  Allies  half  as 
much  again  of  food  supplies  as  last  year. 
In  place  of  eleven  and  three-qquarter  mil- 
lion tons  the  shipments  this  year  will  be 
sevenleen  and  one-half  million  tons. 

The  new  programme  is  less  specific  but 
no  less  definite  than  that  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  Then  the  food  admin- 
istration was  meeting  one  emergency 
after  another  as  it  rose.  This  year  it 
will  be  a   long,   steady  pull. 


The  Farmers'  Big  Executive 


'"pHE  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture 
-*-    have  concluded  their  sessions  at  Win- 
nipeg and  adopted  the  platform  as  given 
in  Farmers'  Magazine  in  last  issue.     A 


committee  consisting  of  H.  W.  Wood, 
President  of  the  U.F.A.,  Calgary,  and 
W.  A.  Dryden  of  Brooklin,  are  to  go  to 
Great    Britain    to    study    reconstruction 


problems  for  Canadian  farmers.  Nor- 
man P.  Lambert  goes  with  them  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture. 


CANADIAN    COUNCIL    OK    AGRICULTURE    THAT    RECENTLY    MET    IN    WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA 

Top   Row — Left  to   right:   G.   F.   Chipman,   Winnipeg;    F.   W.    RiddVIl,    Regina;   J.  J.  Morrison,  Toronto;  F.  J.  Collyer,  Welwyn,  Sask. ;  W.  J.  Healy,  Winnipeg; 

R.    M.   Johnston,    East  View,    Sask.;    Thos.   Sales,    Langham,    Sask.;    W.   R.   Wood,  Winnipeg. 
Second   Row- — Left   to   right:   C.    Rice-Jones,    Calgary;   J.   J.    McLellan,   Purple  Springs,    Alta. ;   J.    L.    Brown,    Pilot   Mound,   Man.;    Rice   Sheppard,    Edmonton; 

J.    L.    Rooks,    Togo,    Sask.;    P.    Wright,    Myrtle,    Man.;    J.    F.    Reid,    M.P.,   Orcadia,  Sask.;  J.  Robinson,  Regina. 
Third  Row — Left  to  right:  J.  W.  Leedy,  Whitecourt,  Alta.;   Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa;  N.  P.  Lambert  (Secretary),  Winnipeg;  H.  W. 

Wood    (President),  Carstairs,   Alta.;   R.  Mackenzie   (Vice-President),   Winnipeg;   Hon.  Geo.  Langley,  Regina;   R.  W.   E.  Burnaby,  Jefferson,  Ontario. 
Front  Row — Left  to  right:  Manning  Doherty,  Malton,  Ont.;  J.   L.  Paynter,  Tantallon,   Sask.;  J.  R.  Murray,   Winnipeg;   John    Kennedy,   Winnipeg;    P.   Baker, 

Ponoka,   Alta. ;   A.   G.   Hawkes,    Percival,   Sask. ;   J,    B.   Musselman,    Regina. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  COUNTRY  A  BETTER  PLACE 

TO  LIVE  IN 

THE  GREATEST  THING  A  BOY  OR  GIRL  CAN  DO 


OUR  nation  is 
not  to  be  re- 
garded  as 
merely  ~a  series  of 
communities  more  or 
less  isolated  and 
scattered  across  half 
a  continent.  Let  us 
rather  regard  it  as  a  »W*** 
great  living  organ- 
ism, and  let  us  also 
remember  that  each 
individual  exercises 
an  influence,  how- 
ever slight,  upon  the 
future  of  the  nation. 
Upon  each  individual 
S5  there  is  direct 
responsibility;  and 
the  sum  of  individual 
conception  of  duty 
means  the  character 
of  the  nation.     That 

character  cannot  be  securely  or  permanently  founded  upon 
wealth  of  material  resources,  however  great.  It  can  only 
be  securely  based  upon  a  high  conception  of  national 
duty. — Sir  Robert  Borden. 

The  greatest  thing  a  girl  or  boy  can  do  to  "Make  the 
country  a  better  place  to  live  in"  is  te>  realize  that  the 
country  is  the  very  best  place  in  which  to  live.  Those 
who  do  this  and  live  in  that  faith,  and  gladly  and  earnest- 
ly discharge  every  duty,  will  receive  the  fullest  possible 
rev/ard  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  To  all  who  read 
these  words  I  send  greetings  for  a  joyous  Christmas  and 
every  blessing  during  the  coming  year. — Sir  William 
Hearst. 

"True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming; 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good;  not  in  the  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by." 

Whatever  you  would  like  people  to  think  you  are — 
brave,  kind,  unselfish,  be  that;  don't  camouflage.  Take 
your  little  opportunities  as  they  come  day  by  day,  and 
the  big  opportunities  will  come  sometime. 

"Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?" 
The  business  of  life  is  to  know  what  are  the  grapes  and 
the  figs,  and  cultivate  them ;  to  know  what  are  the  thorns 
and  the  thistles,  and  root  them  up. 

"Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  action;  sow  an  action,  reap 
a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character;  sow  a  character, 
reap  a  destiny." 

You  see  it  is  very  important  to  start  right,  at  the  root, 
at  the  centre  of  ourselves ;  to  think  right. 

"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  life." 

How  have  our  soldiers  in  the  war  won  their  Victoria 
Crosses,  their  Military  Crosses,  and  the  Distinguished 
Conduct  Medals?  If  you  inquire  you  will  find  that  these 
great  prizes  have  been  won  by  men  who  have  forgotten 
themselves,  and  risked  their  lives  to  save  others.  But 
somehow  or  other  they  must  have  prepared  themselves  to 
do  these  deeds  by  right  thinking.  Then  when  the  great 
moment  came,  they  did  the  great  deeds  without  a  thought. 
— Prof.  J.  B.  Reynolds. 

Neither  the  boy  nor  the  girl  can  accomplish  very  much 
on  the  farm  without  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
father  and  mother — with  mutual  understanding,  almost 
anything  can  be  done. 


The  boy  should 
pick  up  all  the  infor- 
mation he  can  about 
■  g§  .  •  machinery;       should 

learn  a  simple  meth- 

|.  od  of  book-keeping; 

should  learn  how  to 

mix     cement    and 

^B        m&P  "^»*i       make  cement  blocks; 

j  should    know    about 

spray  mixtures,  and 

Mm  '  ,.-Jk     the  habits  of  insect 

pests,  for  those  are 
v  ;        the   things   that 
father    is    likely    to 
know  least  about. 

The     girl     should 

start   early   to    save 

steps      for      mother. 

This  will  mean  quick 

work,    for    most 

mothers  would 

rather  save  the  girl 

from  work.     By  saying  steps,  both  mother  and  daughter 

will  have  time  to   plan  improvements  in  the  home  and 

garden. 

Together,  the  boy  and  girl  studying  the  best  interests 
of  the  farm  home  will  soon  find  father  and  mother  plan- 
ning for  running  water  in  the  house  and  barn,  wide 
verandahs,  level  lawn,  trees  and  shrubs,  fresh  paint,  cash 
allowance  to  the  older  children,  and  prosperous  and  happy 
times  all  round. — Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman. 

"What  is  the  greatest  thing  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  to 
make  the  country  a  better  place  to  live?  "  In  seeking 
a  reply  to  such  a  big  question  I  cannot  do  better  than 
commend  again  the  old  motto :  Industry  and  intelligence. 
Industry  becomes  every  station  in  life  and  is  essential  to 
most,  while  intelligence  properly  developed  and  applied 
will  lighten  industry,  hasten  success  and  illuminate  the 
problem  which  every  boy  and  girl  must  meet  along  life's 
pathway. — Hon.  Geo.  H.  Henry. 

The  Greatest  Thing  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  to  make  the 
country  a  better  place  to  live  in,  is  to  develop  to  the  ut- 
most his  or  her  own  abilities — -"not  to  remake  oneself,  but 
to  make  the  absolute  best  of  what  God  has  made";  to 
make  Nature  an  ally  by  observing  and  loving  all  living 
things  about,  plants,  birds,  animals,  people. 

The  war  has  taught  us  that  money  does  not  count  as 
we  used  to  think  it  did — that  the  great  wealth  of  a  nation 
is  men  and  women  of  the  right  sort,  strong  in  body  and 
mind,  honest  and  kind  in  spirit,  who  know  how  to  use  the 
natural  resources  about  them.  The  boy  or  the  girl  who 
makes  this  a  standard  to  attain  is  doing  the  greatest 
thing  to  make  the  country  a  better  place  to  live. — Emily 
Guest. 

"How  to  make  the  country  a  better  place  to  live,"  is  no 
different  from  how  to  make  the  town  a  better  place  to  live, 
or  how  to  make  the  city  a  better  place  to  live.  It  depends 
what's  inside  of  you,  not  on  what's  outside  you. 

So  to  begin  with  the  inside  of  you — I  wish  I  could  say 
"be  good  and  you  will  succeed,"  or  "be  virtuous  and  you 
will  be  happy,"  or  any  one  of  the  hundred  nice  pat  head- 
lines we  used  to  have  on  our  copy  books  in  a  little  Ontario 
country  school  I  once  attended. 

But  I  can't  truthfully  say  any  of  those  things;  for  you 
may  be  ever  so  good,  and  make  a  complete  botch  and 
failure  of  life.  You  may  be  good  and  do  more  harm  than 
if  you  were  bad.  That's  a  new  one — isn't  it?  But  you 
will  know  how  true  it  is  when  you  grow  older.  When  a 
dog  is  a  bad  one,  you  either  chain  him  up  and  avoid  him, 
or  you  get  a  gun  and  shoot  him ;  so  he  doesn't  do  so  much 
harm,  except  just  the  once,  when  you  found  him  out.  But 
Continued  on  page  50 


Many  a  natural  slide  as  good  as  this  is  never  used  through  a  whole  winter,  yet  we  ask  the  reason  for  poor  nerves  and  weak  lungs. 


The  Gifts  of  the  Great  Out-doors 

Why  Don't  the  Nerves  and  Health  of  the  Country  Girl  or  Woman  Average  as  High  as 

the  City  Woman's? 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


I  HAVE  often  asked  myself  why  coun- 
try women  living  all  the  time  under 
the  open  skies  do  not  get  as  much  joy 
and  health  out  of  country  life  as  I,  a  city 
woman,  coming  out  of  the  whirl  of  life  at 
high  pressure  and  high  tension  for  a  re- 
newal of  vitality  to  the  great  out-doors 
as  to  a   shrine. 

Country  life  is,  to  me,  not  a  fad.  It  is 
a  religion;  and  with  domestic  help  and 
farm  labor  in  its  present  mood,  it  is  at 
times  a  mighty  rocky,  difficult  religion; 
and  yet  I  could  no  more  give  it  up  and 
keep  my  reservoir  of  strength,  than  I 
could  stop  breathing  pure  air  and  keep 
good  lungs.  I  have  to  have  it;  or  I  get  the 
jumps.  I  get  worse  than  the  jumps.  I 
get  jaundiced  nerve-wrought  views  of  life. 
I  lose  a  true  standard  of  values. 

We  have  a  little  rhyme  we  have  hum- 
med round  our  house  for  years.  You 
know  it: — 

A  little  health,  a  little  wealth, 

A  little  house  and  freedom — 

With  some  friends  for  certain  ends 

But  little  cause  to  need  'em. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  me  there  are  very 
many  cities  left  in  the  world  where  you 
can  enjoy  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
that  little  rhyme.  Economic  conditions 
don't  permit  it — too  high  rents,  too  high 
cost  for  food,  too  great  pressure  of  work, 
too  great  strain  to  make  ends  meet,  too 
great  drains  or  too  small  income  so  that 
one  is  constantly  racked  making  the 
desires  and  the  income  meet;  and  into  the 
vacuum  come  discontent,  envy,  worry, 
uneasiness.  But  it  doesn't  seem  to  me 
there  are  very  many  communities  in  the 
country  where  such  conditions  could  not 
be  realized.  And  yet  they  tell  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  medical  record  that  the  health, 
the  vigor,  the  poise,  the  nerves  of  the  city 
woman  or  girl  average  higher  than  that  of 


the  country  woman  or  girl.  I  do  not  know 
for  a  fact  whether  that  statement  is  true 
or  not.  I  know  it  is  not  true  of  women 
in  the  Far  West,  who  still  live  such  a 
simple  life  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
out  of  doors;  but  I  also  know  that  in  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West,  I  never  cease 
asking  myself  why  the  women  and  girls 
do  not  live  more  of  an  outdoor  life,  why 
so  many  faces  are  sallow  and  so  many 
eyes  lack  lustre,  why  so  many  expressions 
are  dumped,  ditched,  discontented. 

What — exactly  what — is  it  that  they 
are  not  getting?  I  wish  I  could  get  from 
the  women,  themselves,  the  answer  to  that 
question.  Is  it  that  the  house  is  too  big, 
and  owns  them,  instead  of  their  owning 
the  house?  The  West  is  solving  that 
problem  by  a  tendency  more  and  more  to 
the  small,  compact  bungalow  type  of  farm 
house  to  make  work  easy;  for  the  cloud- 
less skies  of  the  West  woo  to  outdoor  life 
ten  months  of  the  year;  but  here  in  the 
East,  where  I  live — and  it  was  the  same 
in  my  childhood  days  in  Ontario — the 
beauty  of  mountain  and  valley  and  river 
and  lake  woo  to  outdoor  life  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  Is  it  they  have  too  much  to 
do?  You  cam't  have  too  much  to  do  if 
everything  you  do  adds  to  your  strength 
and  happiness ;  but  nothing  is  too  much  to 
do  if  you  haven't  the  poise  inside  your  soul 
of  light  and  gladness.  Or  is  it  that  a  false 
system  of  education  has  set  up  standards 
of  ease  and  idleness  and  pleasure  as  the 
things  to  be  desired?  Why,  there  is  not 
such  a  standard  to-day  in  any  civilized 
centre  in  the  whole  world.  The  slattern 
may  deck  herself  in  silks  from  stockings 
to  shirt  waist,  and  sit  in  a  rocking  chair, 
and  chew  gum;  but  there  is  not  a  well- 
bred  woman  of  wealth  or  fashion  to-day 
who  is  not  breaking  her  neck  to  get  in  on 
the  job,  and  do  some  work  to  justify  her 


existence.  The  idle  woman,  the  parasite, 
the  man-hunter,  has  gone  off  the  map  for- 
ever. She  is  hunting  opportunities  for 
service  to-day.  She  knows  if  she,  follows 
the  light  of  every  day's  job  well  done,  and 
lets  no  shadow  of  envy  or  repining  cioss 
that  light — "all  these  things  shall  be 
added"  thereto. 

What  things?  The  things  God  gives  to 
us  tied  up  in  a  little  bundle  called  "happi- 
ress  " 

And  so  I  have  to  set  down  that  I  can't 
answer  my  own  question. 

I  know  that  I  get  the  Peace  of  God  from 
outdoor  life;  and  I  know  that  a  great 
many  people  don't;  but  I  don't  know  why. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  life  ave  of 
the  out  of  doors,  of  a  swing  under  a  snow- 
apple  tree,  of  hide  and  seek  round  the 
stooked  sheaves  of  wheat,  of  sugaring  off 
in  the  maple  woods  above  the  ice-glistered 
snows,  of  wonderful  friendships  with 
birds  and  beasts  even  to  a  staid  broad- 
backed  Durham  cow.  Then  at  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  came  a  move  to  a 
Western  city  very  much  in  the  raw,  where 
everybody  was  pretty  well  squashed  under 
the  collapse  of  a  land  boom.  Then  at 
something  under  twenty,  health  went 
wrong  and  there  surged  up  a  longing  that 
was  a  passion  for  that  old  care-free  life  in 
the  roofless  out-of-doors;  and  I  heeded  the 
call  and  went.  The  story  is  too  long  to  be 
told  here.  I  rode.  I  tramped.  I  camped, 
sometimes  in  comfort,  sometimes  in  great 
discomfort;  and  when  health  came  back  in 
a  flood  tide  that  has  increased  with  each 
year,  I  still  heeded  the  call.  I  still  heed 
it.  It  had  led  me  on  long  canoe  trips,  on 
horseback  rides  through  the  mountains, 
under  tent  roofs  in  the  National  Forests, 
across  the  South- Western  Desert,  where 
one  sleeps  under  the  stars,  or  in  the  caves 
Continued  on  page  49 


The  Land  of  Gone  Away  Souls 


By  Ethel  M.   Chapman 


HAS  SHE  FORGOTTEN? 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

Has  she  forgotten?  On  this  very  May 
We  were  to  meet  here,  with  the  birds 

and   bees, 
As    on    that    Sabbath,   underneath    the 

trees 
We    strayed    among    the    tombs,    and 

stripped   away 
The    vines    from    these    old    granites, 

cold  and  gray — 
Has  she  forgotten— that  the  May  has 

won 
Its     promise?— that      the      bird-songs 

from   the   tree 
Are  sprayed  above  the  grasses  as  the 

sun 
Might    jar     the     dazzling     dew    down 

showeringly  ? 
Has    she    forgotten    life — love— every- 
one— 
Has  she  forgotten  me— forgotten  me? 

Low,  low  down   in   the  violets  I  press 
My  lips  and  whisper  to  her.     Does  she 

hear, 
And    yet    hold    silence,    though    I    call 

her  dear. 
Just  as  of  old,  save  for  the  tearfulness 
Of   the   clenched   eyes,   and   the    soul's 

vast  distress? 
Has  she  forgotten  thus  the  old  caress 
That    made    onr-  breath     a    quickened 

atmosphere 
That  failed   nigh    unto   swooning  with 

the  sheer 
Delight?     Mine  arms  clutch  now  this 

earthen  heap 
Sodden  with  tears  that  flow  on  cease- 
lessly 
Has  she  forgotten  these?     And  in  her 

sleep, 
Has  she  forgotten  me— forgotten  me? 

To-night,  against  my  pillow,  with  shut 

eyes, 
I    mean    to    weld    our    faces — through 

the  dense, 
Incalculable   darkness  make   pretense 
That  she  has  risen   from  her  reveries 
To   mate   her     dreams      with   mine   in 

marriages 
Of  mellow   palms,   smooth   faces,  and 

tense  ease 
Of  every  longing  nerve  of  indolence, — 
Lift    from    the    grave    her    quiet    lips, 

and   stun 
My  senses  with  her  kisses-drawl  the 

glee 
Of    her    glad    mouth,    full    blithe    and 

tenderly, 
Across  mine  own,  forgetful  it  is  done 
The  old  love's  awful  dawn-time  when 

said  we, 
"To-day    is    ours!"  .  .  .  Ah,    Heaven! 

can   it  be 
She  has  forgotten  me— forgotten  me! 


THERE'S  an  hour  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  Christmas  when  the  whole 
world  looks  backward.  Those  who 
have  lost  nothing  on  the  way  and  see  only 
a  clear  road  ahead  find  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  bringing  back  the  joys  and 
loves  and  dreams  of  other  years.  The 
ones  who  have  loved  intensely  and  had 
the  thing  they  loved  taken  away,  (there 
are  so  many  this  year)  dread  the  time 
as  a  bird  lost  from  its  flock  on  the  prairie 
waits  the  coming  night  with  panicky 
heart  and  fearful  eyes.  It  isn't  good  for 
people,  this  fear  of  something  they  can- 
not understand  or  escape.  If  the  bird 
could  only  see  the  night  coming  as  part 
of  a  great  plan,  the  darkness  as  a  pro- 
tective covering  and  the  resting  world 
pulsing  with  life  just  the  same!  This  is 
how  a  woman  who  had  lost  and  suffered 
greatly   found    relief. 

It  had  begun  almost  before  she  could 
remember.  There  was  a  dim  recollection 
of  a  brother,  a  tall  young  man  with  a 
firm  mouth  and  wonderful  brown  eyes 
with  kind  gold  lights  back  of  them.  He 
had  said  good-bye  to  his  mother  and 
turned  away  abruptly  that  she  might  not 
see  his  weakness,  then  the  last  thing,  he 
caught  up  the  little  sister,  tossed  her 
high  as  he  always  did  when  they  played, 
then  held  her  so  close  that  it  rather 
frightened  her  and  told  her  when  he 
came  back  he  would  bring  her  a  ring  of 
California  gold.  She  was  too  young  to 
understand  when  a  few  months  later  a 
telegram  came  and  the  mother  went 
about  her  work  white-faced  and  quiet  and 
neighbors  coming  to  call  talked  in 
whispers  that  the  children  might  not 
hear.  They  told  her  later  that  she  used 
to  stand  listening  to  every  word  and 
whenever  his  name  was  mentioned  would 
declare  with  flushed  face  and  swimming 
eyes,  as  though  they  were  trying  to  rob 
her  of  something:,  that  Don  was  coming 
back;  he  had  said  he  would;  he  was  go- 
ing to  bring  her  a  California  gold  ring. 

When  she  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
he  wouldn't  come,  the  memory  of  the 
strong  arms  and  the  laughing,  serious 
brown  eyes  seemed  to  grow  more  vivid, 
and  when  they  began  to  teach  her  about 
Heaven  it  was  always  the  place  where  she 
would  find  Don.  That  was  enough;  it 
couldn't  have  been  anything  more. 

They  were  a  large  family  and  as  they 
grew  up  they  scattered  as  large  families 
do,  but  Christmas  was  always  a  day  of 
reunion.  The  little  mother  at  home  was 
a  magnet  that  drew  and  held  them  to- 
e-ether and  what  a  day  she  made  of  it! 
Weeks  before  she  had  planned  just  what 
fift  would  be  right  for  everyone,  wonder- 
in9-  rather  shylv  as  a  mother  of  grown 
children  does,  if  they  would  have  grown 
beyond  her  understanding  of  their  needs. 
The  pantry  was  always  filled  with  the 
same  treats  that  had  delighted  them  as 
children,  from  the  fruit  cake  with  carra- 
way  seeds  in  the  frosting  to  the  crock  of 
twisted  doughnuts.  She  was  as  pleased 
as  a  poet  over  a  masterpiece  if  her 
mince-meat  had  just  the  right  tang;  she 
beamed  with  satisfaction  as  she  singed 
her  goose,  surveying  its  proportions  with 
an  appraising  eye.  When  the  sleigh  left 
to  meet  the  train  on  Christmas  Eve  she 
bustled  about  building  the  fires  high,  set- 
ting out  her  best  china,  givine:  every 
reflectible  thing  from  the  tea  kettle  to 
the  lamp  chimney  an  extra  shine  and 
every  five  minutes  running  to  the  door 


to  listen  for  the  train.  She  could  hear 
the  bells  long  before  the  horses'  feet 
struck  the  bridge  and  she  was  always  at 
the  little  gate  with  the  lantern  before 
they  turned  into  the  lane. 

How  wonderful  it  was  to  be  together! 
The  quiet  house  became  a  riot  of  young 
life,  they  talked  long  into  the  night,  and 
the  roosters  had  crowed  their  first  round 
long  before  the  last  subdued  voices  drop- 
ped off  sleepily  upstairs.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  scattered  to  the  post  office,  to  the 
pond  to  skate,  or  to  try  the  tobogganing 
in  the  hill  field,  but  when  the  shadows  of 
the  late  afternoon  began  to  creep  in  they 
all  somehow  drifted  back  to  the  fire  and 
they  talked  quietly  with  long  pauses  and 
they  talked  mostly  about  Don.  It  was 
hard  to  think  of  Don  dying  away  in  the 
wilds  of  the  mining  country  alone  and  he 
had  fought  so  hard  to  live.  "They  need 
me  at  home,"  he  had  said  right  up  to  the 
last,  "and  never  a  thought  for  himself. 
The  minister  had  said  to  the  mother.  "Did 
he  leave  you  any  assurance  that  he  was 
prepared  for  the  hereafter?"  And  she 
had  answered  with  her  head  high  and 
a  smile  of  perfect  confidence,  "Yes — Just 
what  he  was." 

So  the  younger  sister  who  had  lost  him 
before  she  really  knew  him  came  to  think 
of  Donald  as  the  same  brave,  protective 
brother  with  the  straight  mouth  and  the 
shining  eyes  whom  she  would  find  again 
and  know  as  though  he  had  never  been 
gone. 

Then  when  the  lamps  were  lighted  they 
would  be  merry  again.  The  mother  liked 
to  hear  them  sing  together.  They  were 
a  ridiculously  large  family  and  they  used 
to  sing  "The  Old  Red  Cradle  That  Rocked 
Us  All,"  a  tune  that  they  had  all,  some- 
time or  other,  been  put  to  sleep  by.  They 
laughed  a  lot  at  the  old  song  but  they 
never  missed  it  and  they  always  felt 
a  little  quiet  afterwards — perhaps  it  was 
because  the  little  mother  liked  it  best  and 
listened,  looking  into  the  fire  in  a  way 
they  didn't  understand  then. 

One  Christmas  there  was  a  little  less 
gaiety,  a  little  more  tenderness  all  round 
perhaps  for  the  reunion  was  also  a  fare- 
well to  a  sister  who  was  going  West  to  be 
married.  Very  happy  she  seemed  in  a 
tremulous  sort  of  way,  very  much, -too, 
like  a  newly-fledged  bird,  looking  back  at 
the  nest  that  has  meant  all  its  security 
against  the  world  already  half  broken 
behind  it.  The  younger  sister  was  never 
far  away  from  her  in  these  days,  helping 
her  pack  the  delicate  perfumed  things 
ready  for  travelling,  saying  nothing  of 
her  going  because  she  couldn't,  but  ach- 
ing, while  the  shining  head  under  the 
lamp  bent  over  the  last  stitches,  to  bury 
her  face  in  the  soft  unruly  hair  and  cry 
out  that  she  couldn't  let  her  go. 

It  was  only  on  the  last  night  that  she 
turned  her  face  into  her  pillow  and  cried 
— cried  until  the  sobs  seemed  to  be  tear- 
ing her  and  the  sister,  who  had  also  been 
half  mother  to  her,  heard  and  came  and 
knelt  beside  her  and  put  her  arm  around 
her  and  her  face  down  close,  forgetting 
that  it  too  was  wet.  And  she  had  said, 
"I'll  come  back.  It  isn't  really  so  very 
far.    I'll  come  back  or  you'll  come  to  me." 

She  sent  them  back  wonderful  letters — 
she  was  very  happy.  Then  a  new  hope 
that  had  been  the  dearest  dream  even  of 
her  girlhood — a  new,  bigger  meaning  to 
life,  plans  and  visions  for  years  ahead. 
Later   a   night  in   a  little   prairie  home 
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when  nurse  and  doctor  fought  to  save 
one  life  if  they  could  not  save  both — and 
in  the  morning  the  young  husband  look- 
ing down  on  his  girl  wife,  dead  with  her 
baby's  beautiful  face  nestled  close  to  her 
own.  One  pitiful,  heart-breaking  look  he 
had  caught  in  a  moment  of  consciousness 
during  the  night.  "I  don't  want  to  leave 
you,"  it  said.  Other  things  she  had  tried 
to  say  so  that  it  nearly  broke  his  heart. 
Now  she  lay  there  with  almost  a  smile 
on  her  face  as  if  to  say,  "It's  all  right 
now.  I  understand."  She  couldn't  look 
like  that  if  she  had  been  leaving  him  alto- 
gether. 

So  he  stayed  near  and  talked  to  her, 
drawing  some  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  she  was  near  and  understood,  until 
the  clergyman  fearing  that  his  grief  was 
preying  on  his  mind  tried  to  convince  him 
that  she  was  not  there,  that  so  far  as  he 
or  the  rest  of  the  world  was  concerned 
she  had  gone  out  until  the  "resurrection" 
at  some  indefinite  far-off  time. 

"She  has  not  gone  out,"  the  bereaved 
one  cried  defiantly.  "Wouldn't  I  know? 
What  does  it  matter  what  anyone  else 
believes?  I  like  to  think  she's  looking 
down  watching  for  me  like  she  always 
did  when  I  was  late  coming  home,  and 
holr'ir.er  our  little  boy  up  so  he  can  see 
over  the  heads  of  the  multitudes.  It's 
the  only  hope  I  have  left,  why  do  you 
want  to  take  it  away?" 

And  the  sister  came  to  think  of  her  in 
this  way  too,  so  that  later  when  the 
young  husband  was  taken  by  a  sudden 
illness  and  people  said  how  hard  it  was 
that  one  so  young  should  be  cut  en"  with 
his  work  unfinished,  she  wondered  if  per- 
haps Providence  hadn't  kinder  ways  of 
His'  own,  even  if  it  might  not  be  that 
there  was  work  to  do  in  another  world. 
Staring  into  the  fire  in  the  early  darkness 
of  the  Christmas  afternoon,  seeing  it  all 
over  again,  this  thought  came  back  to 
her,  happily.  The  last  years  had  taken 
so  many  just  when  everything  was  at  the 
beginning,  young  people  fired  with  a 
passion  to  do  something  worth  while.  It 
was  unbelievable  that  all  that  young  life 
all  those  gifts  and  eagerness  for  service 
would  be  created  to  be  thrown  away  be- 
fore it  had  even  come  up  to  its  best. 

But  she  had  not  yet  felt  the  greatest 
need  of  assurance  because  she  had  not 
yet  known  her  greatest  sorrow.  Before 
she  had  time  to  root  her  interests  in 
things  away  from  home  her  mother  was 
taken  ill  and  she  hurried  back.  It  had 
crept  in  so  stealthily  that  they  had  not 
seen  it  coming;  now  the  doctors  told  them 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  a  year  per- 
haps, but  certain;  they  would  have  to 
give  her  up.  It  seemed  strange  to  the 
girl  that  she  didn't  cry  out  that  it  simply 
could  not  be,  strange  that  she  could  go 
on  keeping  the  same  bright,  even  tenor  in 
the  house,  but  hundreds  of  others  had 
done  the  same  thing,  are  doing  it  right 
along. 

It  was  a  wonderful  year.  Keeping  her 
suffering  hidden  the  mother  was  as  in- 
terested as  ever  in  planning  for  the 
Christmas  home-coming,  in  having  the 
morning  glories  planted  in  the  spring, 
and  even  when  in  her  great  physical 
weariness  she  came  to  depend  on  the 
children  she  was  still  the  family  coun- 
sellor and  adviser,  the  spirit  of  the  house. 
They  had  great  talks,  long  happy 
reminiscences,  and  intimate  interchange 
of  ideas,  but  of  the  thing  uppermost  in 
their  minds  they  said  nothing.  One  day 
she  slipped  away  quietly  like  a  child  going 
to  sleep.  They  couldn't  have  wished  to 
hold  her.  Even  the  girl  who  could  least 
bear  to  lose  her  prayed  in  agony  at  the 
last  that  the  suffering  might  be  ended. 


It  was  only  when  it  was  over  that  she 
realized  what  it  meant,  and  groping 
about  in  her  loneliness  she  found  herself 
asking  the  eternal  question  that  had 
risen  with  every  childish  trouble  even  be- 
fore she  could  put  it  into  words.  "Where's 
mother?"  More  insistent  the  cry  became 
and  would  not  be  quieted,  and  sometime  " 
in  the  night  they  found  her  back  at  the 
bedside  again  asking  "Where?" 

"You  mustn't  feel  like  this,"  they  told 
her  anxiously.  "It  had  to  be;  with  all  she 
suffered  you  couldn't  want  her  back." 

And  she  had  answered,  "It  isn't  that  I 
couldn't  let  her  go  from  here,  but  I  can't 
let  her  go  altogether.  Where  is  she  now?" 

It  was  the  insistent  cry  of  a  child  with 
a  woman's  desperation  and  it  would  not 
be  silenced. 

Then  suddenly  it  came  to  her,  the 
promise,  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions.  If  it  were  not  so  I  would  have 
told  you."  She  knew  the  verse  well  but 
it  had  never  had  a  meaning  especially  for 
her  before,  and  coming  as  it  did  it  seemed 
a  direct  message  from  her  mother  who 
had  always  known  just  how  to  show  light 
through  the  darkest  times.  Repeating  it 
over  and  over  she  went  to  sleep. 

They  were  lonely  days  that  followed. 
The  married  sisters  went  back  to  their 
homes  and  the  old  home  was  broken  up. 
The  warmest  ray  of  comfort  came  in  a 
letter  from  the  brother  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  The  mother  had  gone  sud- 
denly at  the  last  and  he  was  too  far 
away  to  get  home. 

"Come  out  here  with  me,"  he  had  beg- 
ged. "I  need  you  terribly.  We'll  travel 
over  the  mountains  and  watch  the  sun 
come  up  above  the  clouds  and  breathe  the 
purest  air  in  God's  universe.  I'll  teach 
you  to  ride  and  when  I'm  busy  in  the 
mines  you  can  sketch,  and  we'll  have  a 
little  cabin  somewhere  where  we  can  go 
for  a  rest  with  roses  and  marigolds  under 
the  windows  just  like  we  had  at  home." 

It  put  a  new  glow  in  the  world  like  the 
warmth  of  a  fire  that  she  knew  she  could 
reach  out  to  anytime  she  needed  it.  She 
couldn't  go  to  Dick  of  course.  What 
could  a  mining  engineer  do  with  a  girl 
tagging  along  everywhere  after  him? 
And  when  he  built  his  cabin  he  must  be 
free  to  build  it  for  his  wife.  He  wrote 
as  though  he  were  having  a  perpetual 
holiday  there  in  the  mountain,  but  they 
all  knew  he  was  working  almost  day  and 
night.  There  was  work  in  the  world  for 
her  to  do  too;  she  couldn't  be  a  hindrance 
to  his  ambitions.  For  Dick  was  ambitious 
— the  pride  of  the  family,  handsome,  in- 
domitable, always  driving  some  big  ven- 
ture and  landing  it  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties that  terrified  other  men,  yet  full 
of  the  finest  thoughtfulness  in  the  littlest 
things.  Just  to  know  that  Dick  was  there, 
even  somewhere  halfway  across  the  world 
but  thinking  about  her,  caring  for  her, 
was  like  a  fortress  against  ar-  trouble. 

Three  months  later  (it  sounds  unreal 
but  it  happened  as  it  has  done  in  other 
families)  there  was  an  accident  in  the 
mines — and  another  telegram.  This  time 
she  didn't  protest  or  question.  She  just 
seemed  stunned  and  took  it,  and  people 
said  she  didn't  realize  it.  Of  course  she 
didn't  realize  it.  It  was  impossible  to 
think  of  all  that  strength  and  courage 
and  brilliance  being  robbed  of  life.  It 
couldn't  die.  For  a  long  time  she  tried 
to  drive  the  fact  from  her  mind  by  over- 
work and  other  distractions;  if  she 
couldn't  think  of  Dick  as  still  being,  she 
eouldn't  think  of  him  at  all,  but  however 
busy  she  might  make  herself  she  was 
never  free  from  the  haunting  conscious- 
ness of  it,  like  the  sleeper  whose  first 
waking    moment    is    met   by    the    vague 


NOTHIN'  TO  SAY 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 


Nothin'     to     say,     my     daughter! 

Nothin'  at  all  to  say! 
Gyrls   that's   in  love,  I've  noticed, 

ginerly  has   their  way! 
Yer   mother  did,   afore   you,  when 

her  folks  objected  to  me — 
Yit  here  I  am,  and  here  you  air; 

and  yer  mother — where   is  she  ? 

You    look    lots    like    yer    mother! 

Purty  much  same  in  size; 
And    about   the    same    complected; 

and  favor  about  the  eyes; 
Like   her,  too,  about  livin'   here — 

because  she  couldn't  stay: 
It'll  'most  seem  like  you  was  dead 
— like     her! — But     I     hain't     got 

nothin'  to  say! 

She  left  you  her  little  Bible— writ 

yer  name  acrost  the   page — 
And  left  her  ear  bobs  fer  you,  ef 

ever  you  come  of  age. 
I've   alius   kep'   'em   and   gyuarded 

'em,  but  ef  yer  goin'  away — 
Nothin'     to     say,     my     daughter! 

Nothin'  at  all  to  say! 

You  don't  rikollect  her,  I  reckon? 

No;  you  wasn't  a  year  old  then! 
And   now   yer — how   old    air   you? 

W'y  child,  not  "twenty!"   When? 
And  yer  nex'  birthday's  in  Aprile? 

and  you  want  to  git  married  that 

day   ? 
I  wisht  yer  mother  was  livin'! 

But — I  hain't  got  nothin'  to  say! 

Twenty  year!   and  as  good  a  gyrl 

as  parent  ever  found! 
There's  a   straw  ketched   onto  yer 

dress    there — I'll    bresh    it    off — 

turn  round. 
("Her  mother  was  jes'  twenty  when 

we  two  run  away!) 
Nothin'     to     say,     my     daughter! 

Nothin'  at  all  to  say! 


heaviness   of   the   trouble    hanging    over 
from  the  night  before. 

It  was  only  when  she  learned  at  night 
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Old  Ways  in  a  New  Christmas 

Make  it  a  Time  of  Glow  and  Thrills — A  Great  Adventure 

With  Mistletoe  and  Plum  Pudding  —  A  Little 

Reckless  Extravagance  of  Giving  and 

a   Closer   Personal    Touch 

All  Round 


By  Virginia  Blair 


TO  me  Christmas  has  been  always  a  day  of  great 
adventure.  I  come  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  weary 
wayfarer  comes  to  the  steps  of  some  Joyous  Castle, 
through  whose  wide-flung  doors  he  feels  the  warmth  and  sees 
the  lights,  and  hears  the  sound  of  voices  that  welcome  him. 
And  if  you  don't  feel  that  way  about  Christmas,  then  some- 
thing is  as  wrong  with  you  as  with  old  Scrooge,  who  didn't 
know  the  meaning  of  peace  and  good-will  until  he  was  forced 
to  look  upon  his  past  and  his  present  and  his  future,  and  to  see 
himself  as  a  cross  and  crabbed  and  crotchety  curmudgeon. 

The  things  which  people  really  want  at  Christmas  time  are 
Joy  and  Jollity;  they  want  to  be  caught  up  away  from  their 
cares  and  enter  upon  a  season  of  light-hearted  fun  and  frolic. 
And  it  is  youth  which  sets  the  pace  in  these  things,  so  here's 
for  an  old-fashioned  Christmas,  and  for  an  adventure  which 
shall  have  to  do  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  with  carols  and  with 
shining  candles,  with  family  feasts  and  friendly  reunions! 

Dickens  more  than  any  other  writer  is  the  apostle  of  the 
Merry  Christmas.  One  can  not  read  his  books  without  feeling 
the  uplift  of  his  cheery  optimism.  He  shows  the  happiness  of 
the  humble.  He  draws  homely  pictures  of  young  and  old  united 
by  a  common  bond  of  simple  pleasures.  When  we  read  the 
description  of  Christmas  Eve  at  Mr.  Wardle's  we  see  an  atmos- 
phere of  festivity  worth  reviving  in  our  homes  to-day.  Do 
you  remember  these  particular  scenes? 

"From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  this  kitchen,  old  Wardle 
had  just  suspended  with  his  own  hands  a  huge  branch  of  mistle- 
toe, and  this  same  branch  of  mistletoe  instantly  gave  rise  to  a 
scene  of  general  and  most  delightful  struggling  and  confusion; 
in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  gallantry  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  descendant  of  Lady  Trollinglower 
herself,  took  the  old  lady  by  the  hand,  led  her  beneath  the  mystic 
branch,  and  saluted  her  in  all  courtesy  and  decorum.  The  old 
lady  submitted  to  this  piece  of  practical  politeness  with  all  the 
dignity  which  befitted  so  important  and  serious  a  solemnity, 
but  the  younger  ladies  not  being  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
superstitious  veneration  of  the  custom,  or  imagining  that  the 
value  of  a  salute  is  very  much  enhanced  if  it  cost  a  little  trouble 
to  obtain  it,  screamed  and  struggled,  and  ran  into  corners,  and 
threatened  and  remonstrated,  and  did  everything  but  leave 
the  room,  until  some  of  the  less  adventurous  gentlemen  were 
on  the  point  of  desisting,  when  they  all  at  once  found  it  useless 
to  resist  any  longer,  and  submitted  to  being  kissed  with  a  good 
grace.  Mr.  Winkle  kissed  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes, 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass  kissed  Emily;  and  Mr.  Weller,  not  being 
particular  about  the  form  of  being  under  the  mistletoe,  kissed 
Emma  and  the  other  female  servants,  just  as  he  caught  them. 
As  to  the  poor  relations,  they  kissed  everybody,  not  even  except- 
ing the  plainer  portion  of  the  young  lady  visitors,  who,  in  their 
excessive  confusion,  ran  right  under  the  mistletoe,  directly  it 
was  hung  up,  without  knowing  it!  Wardle 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  surveying 
the  whole  scene  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion; and  the  fat  boy  took  the  opportunity 
of  appropriating  to  his  own  use,  and  sum- 
marily devouring  a  particularly  fine  mince 
pie  that  had  been  carefully  put  by  for 
somebody  else." 

Dickens  also  gives  us  a  picturesque  ac- 
count of  Christmas  Eve  in  Fezziwig's  ware- 
house, where  the  neighbors  and  employees 
came  in  to  spend  the  evening,  mingling  free- 


ly with  the  em- 
ployer's family.  It 
carries  a  spirit  of 
hospitality  worth 
spreading.     Of  the  dance  itself  we  read : 

"Away  they  all  went,  twenty  couple  at  once;  hands  half 
round  and  back  again  the  other  way;  down  the  middle  and  up 
again;  round  and  round  in  various  stages  of  affectionate 
grouping,  old  top  couple  always  turning  up  in  the  wrong 
place;  new  top  couple  starting  off  again,  as  soon  as  they  got 
there;  all  top  couples  at  last,  and  not  a  bottom  one  to  help  them. 
"When  this  result  was  brought  about  the  fiddler  struck  up 
"Sir  Roger  de  Coverley."  Then  old  Fezziwig  stood  out  to  dance 
with  Mrs.  Fezziwig.  Top  couple,  too,  with  a  good  stiff  piece  of 
work  cut  out  for  them;  three  or  four  and  twenty  pairs  of 
partners;  people  who  were  not  to  be  trifled  with;  people  who 
would  dance  and  had  no  notion  of  walking. 

"But  if  there  had  been  thrice  as  many.  Oh,  four  times  as 
many — old  Fezziwig  would  have  been  a  match  for  them  and 
so  would  Mrs.  Fezziwig.  As  to  her,  she  was  worthy  to  be  his 
partner  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  If  that's  not  high  praise, 
tell  me  higher  and  I'll  use  it.  A  positive  light  appeared  to  issue 
from  Fezziwig's  calves.  They  shone  in  every  part  of  the  dance 
like  moons.  You  couldn't  have  predicted  at  any  given  time 
what  would  become  of  them  next.  And  when  old  Fezziwig  and 
Mrs.  Fezziwig  had  gone  all  through  the  dance,  advance  and 
retire,  both  hands  to  your  partner,  bow  and  courtesy,  cork- 
screw, thread  the  needle,  and  back  again  to  your  place,  Fezzi- 
wig 'cut' — cut  so  deftly  that  he  appeared  to  wink  with  his  legs, 
and  came  upon  his  feet  again  without  a  stagger." 

I  wish  that  in  every  family  this  year  there  might  be  a 
revival  of  old  festivities  and  old  customs — that  we  might  have 
a  tree  and  hang  up  our  stockings,  bring  in  a  Yule  log  and  invite 
all  of  our  poor  relations,  to  the  very  last  cousin,  to  share  our 
feast. 

I  know  that  there  are  men  and  women  so  dead  to  the 
ancient  meaning  of  Christmas  that  they  treat  it  not  greatly 
different  from  any  other  day  in  the  year.  A  good  dinner,  a 
game  of  bridge,  a  play  at  night — these  are  always  with  them ; 
and  they  can  give  a  check  for  charity!  As  for  the  fun  and  the 
feast  and  the  sense  of  family  reunion,  they  do  not  know  what 
they  miss  in  their  neglect  of  their  holiday  possibilities.  Modern 
luxury  has  made  turkey  a  commonplace,  modern  medicine  has 
voted  mince  pies  indigestible,  modern  philanthropy  has  stolen 
from  us  our  right  to  touch  hands  with  our  less  fortunate  fellow 
men.  If  we  give,  we  must  give  through  certain  well-advised 
channels.  In  robbing  Christmas  Day  of  its  great  human  mean- 
ing of  good-fellowship,  we  are  robbing  it  of  its  divine  meaning- 
of  good-will. 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  Christmas  Day  began  with  the  night 
before  when  I  hung  my  stocking,  lean  and 
lank,  from  the  mantel  above  the  sitting-room 
fire.  My  last  peep  at  it  in  its  shadowy  en- 
vironment was  accompanied  by  thrills  of 
appreciation  of  the  expansion  which  would 
take  place  before  I  should  see  it  again,  when 
it  would  have  swelled  to  a  prodigious  fatness 
utterly  incompatible  with  my  childish  con- 
tours. 

It  was  my  father's  joke  to  tuck  in  a 
"•witch  at  the  top  of  my  stocking,  and  there 
were   little   Christmas    apples,    round    and 
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shining,  like 
wax  apples. 
There  was  al- 
ways a  package 
of  burnt 
almonds  and 
many  French 
sweets,  and 
these  in  spite  of 
the  boxes  of  less 
delectable  can- 
dies which  I  knew  I  should  find  later  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

In  the  tip  of  the  toe  of  my  stocking  I  found  each  year  my 
choicest  gifts — a  fine-linked  gold  chain,  a  wee  heart-shaped 
locket,  a  little  ring  with  a  blue  stone,  a  round  pin  with  pearls. 
I  still  have  some  of  these  trinkets,  and  they  speak  to  me 
eloquently  of  those  mornings  when  my  handsome  young  father 
and  my  lovely  young  mother  bent  over  me  for  the  kiss  and  hug 
with  which  I  thanked  them. 

Our  stockings  emptied,  we  were  given  a  glass  of  milk  and 
a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  while  our  elders  had  coffee,  and 
then  off  we  went  in  the  delicious  frosty  darkness  to  early 
service.  Out  of  that  morning  walk  with  my  father  and  mother 
and  big  sister  arose,  I  think,  my  lasting  reverence  for  the 
mystical  meaning  of  Christmas  day.  I  wish  that  every  child 
might  duplicate  my  experience.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  see  the 
stars  and  to  hear  the  bells.  It  was  wonderful,  too,  to  come  into 
the  church  all  gold  with  lights,  and  to  listen  to  the  songs 
about  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  the  Shepherds  and  the  Three 
Kings. 

Coming  back  to  a  good  old-fashioned  breakfast  of  steak  and 
hot  rolls  and  baked  potatoes  and  to  the  opulence  of  our  tree,  we 
lost  for  a  moment  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  from  our  day.  Yet, 
as  I  look  back  I  am  aware  that  there  was  no  moment  that 
meant  so  much  to  me  as  that  of  the  mystery  of  the  dawn  and  of 
the  stars,  and  of  the  singing  in  the  church. 

The  tree  had  its  charm,  however,  and  there  was,  of  course, 
its  subtle  connection  with  Santa  Claus,  in  whom  I  believed  and 
in  whom  I  still  believe,  for  the  old  saint  belongs  to  that  mys- 
terious world  of  fancy  where  dwell  all  the  shadow-shapes  of  a 
vivid  imagination.  He  typified  for  me  the  Merry  Heart,  and 
since  we  have  robbed  our  children  of  him  we  have  given  them 
no  substitute. 

The  part  which  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  played  in  my 
Christmas  was  not  in  the  least  usurped  by  Santa.  We  were 
taught  that  because  Christ  was  given  to  us  we  were  to  give  in 
turn.  The  good  old  saint  merely  set  us  an  example  of  gen- 
erosity. 

And  now  having  brought  myself  back  again  to  the  subject 
of  giving,  I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Ten  Dollar  Check  and 
of  the  One  Dollar  Bill. 

The  woman  who  wrote  the  Ten  Dollar  Check  was  very  rich 
and  very  exclusive,  and  she  had  asked  half  a  dozen  people  as 
rich  and  exclusive  as  herself  to  dine  with  her  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  they  had  eight  courses,  and  the  things  which  were  served 
were  brought  from  all  the  markets  of  the  world;  so  that  there 
was  a  Russian  soup,  and  a  tropical  fish,  and  a  salad  and  a  sweet 
invented  by  the  French  chef,  and  there  wasn't  a  single  dish  that 
belonged  by  tradition  to  Christmas;  nor  a  single  guest  who 
rejoiced  because  it  was  Christmas  Day. 

But  the  woman  who  gave  the  dinner  who  wrote  the  Ten 
Dollar  Check  felt  that  she  wanted  to  do  some  good  in  the  world, 
and  that  she  ought  to  see  that  somebody  somewhere  had  plenty 
to  eat;  so,  quite  conscientiously,  she  sent  her  check  out  on  the 
first  of  December,  and  it  was  cashed  by  the  society  to  which 
she  sent  it,  and  it  was  spent  carefully 
to  provide  food  for  several  needy  old 
couples  who  were  glad  to  get  it. 

But  their  gladness  was  not  the  glad- 
ness of  those  other  old  couples  who 
were  invited  by  the  woman  who  spent 
the  One  Dollar  Bill.  You  see  she  had 
only  a  dollar,  and  so  she  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  add  to  her  meagre  purchases 
the  richness  of  love  and  friendliness. 
With  her  one  dollar  she  bought  a 
chicken  and  made  it  into  a  pie,  so  that 
with  its  crust  and  its  gravy  it  would  go 
as  far  as  possible,  and  she  made  a  pud- 


ding in  a  big 
pan,  and  she  set 
her  table  in  her 
very  best 
fashion,  with  a 
bunch  of  holly 
in  the  centre 
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place  cards,  be- 
cause  there 
wasn't  a  cent  to  spare  for  gifts,  and  when  her  guests  came,  she 
gave  freely  of  her  smiles  and  of  her  charm  of  manner,  so  that 
the  weary  old  faces  brightened  and  the  old  hearts  that  were 
hungry  for  companionship  were  warmed  by  the  wine  of  her 
welcome. 

In  this  material  age,  we  find  it  hard  to  make  people  under- 
stand that  souls  are  often  as  hungry  as  bodies,  and  that  there 
are  gifts  which    money  can  not  buy. 

There's  a  family  living  far  out  on  a  Maryland  river  farm,  a 
very  poor  family  of  seven,  to  whom  my  father  for  years  played 
Santa  Claus.  Each  Christmas  he  sent  a  box,  and  in  addition  to 
the  substantial  gifts  there  would  be  toys  and  candy,  a  bag  of 
smoking  tobacco,  a  pretty  dish,  or  a  dainty  bit  of  neckwear. 
When  my  father  died,  and  my  mother  and  I  knew  that  we  could 
not  give  so  generously  we  pondered  long  over  what  we  should 
send.  Should  we  choose  some  useful  thing  or  something  that 
would  lift  them  above  the  sordidness  of  their  limited  lives? 
We  decided  at  last  upon  a  five-pound  box  of  good  candy.  Every 
year  it  has  gone  to  them.  The  children  are  older  now,  but  still 
they  look  for  it,  and  so  we  send  it.  It  adds  to  their  Christmas 
day  a  touch  that  would  otherwise  be  sadly  lacking.  The  pretty 
box  speaks  of  the  big  shop  in  the  big  city  which  they  have  never 
seen,  the  sweets  in  their  trays  are  unlike  anything  ever  sold 
at  the  cross-roads  general  store,  the  lace  paper,  the  silvered 
tongs,  even  the  ribbons  that  tie  the  box,  these  are  all  treasures 
to  be  divided  and  saved  and  shown  to  admiring  friends. 

Then  there's  the  old  lady  who  gets  the  bunch  of  red  roses 
every  Christmas.  She  lives  in  a  cheap  boarding-house,  and 
there  are  sensible  persons  who  say  that  she  needs  many  things 
more  than  she  needs  red  roses.  But  I  know  that  she  needs  the 
red  roses  on  Christmas  day,  because  they  have  to  do  with 
memories  of  a  happier  time  and  with  the  lover  who  is  dead. 
And  who  is  it  who  has  said:  "If  you  have  but  two  loaves  of 
bread,  sell  one  and  buy  for  your  soul  white  hyacinths — ?  Well, 
my  old  lady's  hyacinths  are — red  roses. 

And  when,  to  the  box  of  candy  or  the  bunch  of  flowers,  I 
tie  a  card  which  says,  "Merry  Christmas,"  I  know  that  the 
words  are  not  meaningless  either  to  my  little  old  lady  in  the 
cheap  boarding-house  or  to  the  family  of  seven  on  the  Mary- 
land river  farm. 

As  for  cards,  they  have  a  place  all  to  themselves.  I  hate 
Christmas  cards  that  aren't  Christmassy.  I  like  them  with 
plum  puddings  on  them  and  wreaths  of  holly  and  branches  of 
mistletoe,  and  little  girls  singing  carols  and  little  boys  ringing 
bells,  and  I  like  to  spell  that  good  old  word,  "Merrie"  in  the 
good  old  way. 

Of  course  there  are  those  of  you  who  won't  see  my  point 
and  who  will  spend  this  Christmas  in  the  same  stiff-necked  and 
stilted  fashion  that  you  spent  the  last.  And  some  of  you  will 
still  demand  runabouts  and  diamond  rings,  and  think  that  the 
world  is  all  wrong  because  you  can't  have  them.  But  some 
of  you,  I  hope  will  adventure  with  me  and  make  this  *""— '  ' 
merrier  than  the  last,  not  only  for  yourself,  but  far  those  who 
love  you,  and  for  those  whose  happiness  in  some  way  depends 
upon  you. 


"/  am  thinking  of  you  to-day  because  it 
is  Christmas  and  I  wish  you  happiness.  And 
to-morrow  because  it  will  be  the  day  after 
Christmas  I  shall  wish  you  happiness,  and 
so  on  clear  through  the  year.  I  may  not 
be  able  to  tell  you  about  it  every  day  be- 
cause I  may  be  far  away  or  because  both 
of  us  may  be  very  busy.  But  it  makes  no 
difference.  The  thought  and  the  wish  wil 
be  here  just  the  same.  Whatever  joy  o; 
success  comes  to  you  will  make  me  glad 
Without  pretence  and  in  plain  words,  good- 
will to  you  is  what  I  mean  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Canada's  Poultry  Outlook 

A  Chance  to  Make  Money  From  the  Ordinary  Farm  Flocks 

By  J.  Ernest  Place 


SINCE  the  spring  of  1916  the  poultry 
industry  has  gradually  been  recover- 
ing from  the  scare  of  high  feed  prices. 
Poultry  products  have  steadily  increased 
in  price.  In  the  first  half  of  May,  1916, 
selected  new  laid  eggs  were  sold  whole- 
sale in  Toronto  at  22c  per  dozen,  and 
at  a  corresponding  period  of  the  present 
year  the  price  was  36c.  In  the  second 
week  in  November,  1916,  strictly  new 
laid  eggs  were  worth  60c  per  dozen 
wholesale,  while  the  price  for  the  same 
grade  of  stock  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  present  year  was  75c. 
Dressed  spring  chickens  have  advanced 
from  25c  per  pound  to  35c,  at  wholesale. 
According  to  reports  on  the  number  of 
eggs  in  cold  storage,  there  are  encourag- 
ing indications  that  the  prices  of  eggs 
will    continue   to    advance. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  has  been 
little  or  no  advance  in  the  cost  of  poultry 
rations  since  the  fixing  of  cereal  prices. 
There  has  been  some  economy  in  adapt- 
ing the  feeding  system  to  the  changed 
conditions  by  using  larger  proportions 
of  the  more  readily  available  feeds.  A 
particular  instance  of  this  is  in  the  use 
of  beef  scraps.  While  this  feed  is  ap- 
parently high  in  price,  it  has  not  ad- 
vanced so  much  in  price  as  grain  feeds, 
and  it  is  economical  to  include  a  liberal 
amount — 20%  to  25%  of  the  dry  weight 
— an  the  mash,  owing  to  its  being  high 
in   protein. 

The  British  Government  recently  sent 
Edward  Brown,  a  well-known  English 
authority  on  matters  relating  to  the 
poultry  industry,  on  a  mission  to  the 
United  States.  In  his  observations  on 
the  poultry  outlook  for  the  period  of 
reconstruction  in  Europe  he  was  very 
confident  that  there  will  be  a  big  oppor- 
tunity in  the  near  future  for  American 
poultrymen.  In  addition  to  the  supply- 
ing of  market  eggs  and  poultry,  he  sees 
an  opportunity  for  re-stocking  devastated 
Europe  with  dependable  breeding  stock. 
It  seems  that  the  number  of  fowls  in 
Eurone  has  been  reduced  so  much  that 
it  will  require  a  lot  of  imports  for  a  long 
time  to  restore  things  to  normal  condi- 
tions. Great  Britain  will  require  millions 
of  dozens  of  eggs.  The  countries  in  Europe 
whence  she  formerly  obtained  part  of 
her  supplies  of  eggs  have  not  now 
enough  for  their  own  requirements. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  could  capture  a  lot  of  this  ex- 
port trade.  It  seems  to  be  largely  a 
question  of  studying  conditions  and 
making  the  best  use  of  our  advantages. 
Before  the  war  a  large  proportion  of 
the  e°:<?s  imported  into  Great  Britain 
represented  the  collective  products  of  a 
lot  of  small  operations.  The  individual 
producer  operated  on  a  small  scale  be- 
cause his  requirements  in  the  way  of 
remuneration  were  small.  Canadian 
farmers  justly  expect  a  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  for  their  enterprise, 
and  to  obtain  this  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  operate  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  seems,  sometimes,  that  the 
poultry  industry  as  a  whole  is  not  seen 
in  its  proper  proportions,  and  there  are 
still  many  who  regard  poultry  as  a  sort 
of  necessary   evil    on    the  farm.      Many 


there  are,  also,  who  spend  valuable  time 
attending  to  a  small  incubator  of  about 
one  hundred-egg  capacity  and  raise 
chicks  in  one  of  those  lamp-in-a-box 
affairs,  when  they  could,  with  very  little 
extra  labor,  operate  a  larger  incubator 
and  raise  more  chicks  with  a  good  coal 
stove  brooder. 

The  last-mentioned  piece  of  equipment 
has  done  much  for  the  facility  and 
economy  of  raising  chicks.  An  advan- 
tage of  using  one  or  more  good  sized 
incubators  is  that  a  larger  number  of 
chicks  can  be  started  growing  at  the  same 
time  and  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  in 
spring  will  permit.  But  if  the  in- 
cubator is  small  it  must  be  run  several 
times,  resulting  in  a  long-drawn-out  job, 
with  a  lot  of  chicks  of  various  ages,  and 
later  pullets  in  varying  stages  of  de- 
velopment. In  such  a  case  the  pullets 
come  on  to  lay  in  such  straggling  order 
that  eggs  have  to  be  marketed  in  small 
quantities  or  held  too  long  to  make 
case  shipments  of  number  one  goods. 

Conditions  on  the  average  farm  for 
the  economical  production  of  eggs  are 
much  more  advantageous  than  on  the 
intensive  commercial  poultry  plants.  On 
a  farm  a  fairly  large  flock  of  fowls  can 
pick  up  a  considerable  part  of  their  food 
during  more  than  half  the  year,  whereas 
on  a  commercial  poultry  plant  all  the 
feed  has  to  be  supplied.  The  egg  yield 
from  the  farm  flock  may  not,  in  some 
instances^  be  as  high  as  on  an  intensive- 
ly operated  plant,  but  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  dozen  is  less  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  disease  from  soil  contamination 
is  remote.  Results  of  operations  cover- 
ing a  period  of  ten  years  indicate  that 
the  most  economical  method  of  produc- 
ing eggs  on  a  general  farm  is  the  colony 
system.  Small  houses,  eight  by  eight 
feet,  or  ten  by  ten  feet,  are  distributed 
over  fields  or  pastures  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  are  drawn  into 
the  shelter  of  the  farm  buildings  for 
winter.  If  the  colony  houses  are  con- 
structed with  a  door  at  one  end  and  a 
removable  panel  at  the  opposite  end, 
they  can  be  "lined  up,"  and  by  removing: 
intervening  doors  and  panels  they  will 
form  one  continuous  house.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  houses  be  of  uniform 
type  and  size.  Where  several  houses 
are  arranged  in  a  string,  one  house  in 
the  middle  should  be  used  for  roosting 
and  should  be  provided  with  extra  pro- 
tection against  night  cold.  Any  more 
head  room  than  is  required  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  attendant  should  be 
filled  with  straw  supported  upon  laths. 
This  straw  loft  arrangement  has  been 
found  very  effective  in  preventing  colds 
which  are  often  troublesome  in  fall  and 
winter. 

When  the  colony  houses  are  separated 
and  drawn  out  in  the  spring,  the  fowls 
should  be  allowed  outside  only  about 
half  an  hour  before  dusk  for  three  or 
four  nights,  letting  them  out  a  little 
earlier  for  a  few  more  nights,  after 
which  they  may  be  allowed  outside  all 
day.  This  method  will  ensure  the  fowls' 
returning  to  the  house  to  lay  and  roost, 
also  it  will  prevent  their  overeating 
of   grass    and    thereby     becoming     crop 


bound,  which  sometimes  occurs  after 
fowls  have  been  confined  to  buildings 
over  winter.  When  the  fowls  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  free  range  in  the 
spring  they  will  require  little  attention. 
Hoppers  of  meat  scrap  and  grains  or 
dry  mash  are  placed  in  the  colony 
houses.  The  birds  will  not  overeat  from 
the  hoppers  but  will  pick  up  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  their  feed  from  the 
range,  thus  "balancing"  their  own  ration 
and  reducing  the  feed  bill.  If  fowls  do 
not  give  satisfactory  results  from  this 
system  under  average  farm  conditions, 
the  cause  will  most  likely  be  found  in 
low  vitality  and  poor  producing  stock. 
The  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
with  a  farm  flock  depends,  in  many 
cases,  upon  the  selecting  of  the  individual 
birds.  Age  alone  is  not  the  determining 
factor  of  a  hen's  value  for  laying.  A 
single-combed  White  Leghorn  hen  four 
years  and  eight  months  old  was  amongst 
the  heaviest  layers  in  a  flock.  On  Nov. 
15  she  had  not  moulted  and  was  still 
laying,  when  another  bird  of  the  same 
breed  and  variety,  but  one  year  and  four 
months  old,  had  stopped  laying  and  was 
well  into  moult  in  the  early  part  of 
August. 

Poultry  keepers  should  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  selection  of  individual 
hens  as  dairymen  do  their  cows,  then 
the  average  yield  of  the  farm  flock  would 
rapidly  increase.  One  of  the  surest  ways 
of  building  up  a  flock  of  good  layers  Is 
to  cull  out  all  yearlings  as  fast  as  they 
stop  laying  and  moult  before  the  middle 
of  October,  and  select  the  birds  for 
breeders  from  what  remains  of  the  flock. 
The  idea  of  saving  the  early  moulters 
with  a  view  to  getting  winter  eggs  is 
very  deceptive.  There  is  much  more 
economy  in  using  good  feed  on  a  well- 
bred  and  carefully  selected,  though  small, 
flock  than  there  is  in  using  the  cheapest 
feed  for  a  larger  flock  of  ungraded  birds. 

Canada's  poultry  producing  industry 
should  occupy  a  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  Empire's  commercial  activities. 
Poultry  keepers  should  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  their  hatching  and 
brooding  equipment  without  being  ham- 
pered by  high  import  duties.  It  should 
be  the  aim  to  conduct  operations  on  such 
a  scale  as  would  justify  our  farmers  in 
becoming  interested  in  the  idea  of  own- 
ing collectively  and  operating  co-opera- 
tively their  own  cold  storage  plants  and 
distributing  agency.  It  is  not  right  that 
a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
producers'  labor  and  investment  should 
jro  to  jobbers  and  speculators.  The  fact 
that  the  poultry  keepers'  produce  is  be- 
ing: held  awaiting  consumption,  should 
not  deprive  him  of  a  just  reward  for 
his   labor. 

Generally  the  outlook  is  much  more 
encouraging  than  it  was  two  years,  or 
even  one  year  ago,  but  we  must  continue 
to  study  economical  production,  eliminat- 
ing losses  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  labor,  so  as  to  raise  and  keep 
larger,  better  selected  flocks,  so  that  in 
the  great  work  of  reconstruction  now 
beginning  in  Europe  we  shall  "deliver 
the  goods." 
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Bring  the  Junkers  to  Judgment ! 

What  Canada  Wants  to  See — 

From  MacLean's  Magazine 


UNDER  the  sod  lie  56,- 
047  sons  of  Canada, 
martyrs   to  the  cause 

of      world      liberty.        Many 

thousands  more  are  crippled 

or    disabled     for    life,    their 

futures    marred,    that    other 

men    and    other    generations 

may  be  free. 

Over  in  Holland,  under  the 

benevolent    protection    of    a 

friendly    Queen,    in    a  castle 

of     such     magnificence     that 

newspapers    have    wasted 

columns  in  describing  it,  lives  the  Arch-Instigator  of  the  four 

years  of  slaughter  and  misery  from  which  the  world  has  just 
emerged.  He  lives  in  luxury  and  with  all  the  mock  trappings  of 
majesty,  surrounded  by  neutral  toadies  and  the  sycophant 
Germans  who  absconded  with  him. 

Canadians  cannot  reconcile  these  two  conditions.  That  over 
ten  million  men  and  women  of  all  nations  should  have  died 
through  a  madman's  gamble  and  that  the  end  of  the  slaughter 
should  find  the  madman  still  free  is  not  in  accord  with  our  ideas 
of  justiee.  The  feeling  in  Canada  on  this  point  is  stern  and  deep- 
rooted.  William  Hohenzollern  must  answer  for  his  crimes.  No 
peace  will  be  satisfactory  to  Canada  that  leaves  him  at  large. 

There  are  several  things  in  connection  with  peace  terms  that 
the  Canadian  mind  is  set  upon.  The  first  is  that  the  instigators 
of  the  war,  great  and  small,  from  the  withered-armed  maniac 
himself  and  his  fellow  junkers  down  to  the  brutal  Ober  leutnant 
who  ordered  his  men  to  burn  and  slay,  must  be  punished.  After 
the  ex-Kaiser,  conies  the  Crown  Prince;  then  comes  von  Tirpitz 
who  sent  out  the  submarines;  von  Mackensen  who  ordered 
1,000  Roumanian  children  to  be  shot;  Blegen,  who  mas- 
sacred 600  persons  at  Dinant;  von  Dreicht  who  in  a  drunken 
stupor  ordered  his  men  to  shoot  117  Belgian  hostages  and 
laughed  next  morning  as  at  a  good  joke  when  he  found  they 
had  actually  done  it;  Klauss  who  smothered  a  prisoner  in  oil 
and  burned  him  alive;  and  scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  others.  If 
these  butchers  are  not  brought  to  book  and  the  lesson  driven 
home  that  the  world  brooks  no  license  in  the  name  of  Kultur, 
then  our  Canadian  soldiers  have  died  in  vain. 

IT  ERE  in  Canada  we  view  with  alarm  the  wide-spread 
tendency  that  is  being  shown  to  favor  leniency  toward  the 
beaten  foe.  It  is  cropping  up  everywhere.  We  are  especially 
alarmed  at  the  half-veiled  suggestion  that  the  idea  finds  favor 
in  certain  circles  in  Britain.  We  know  that  the  British  have 
always  been  over-generous  to  their  foes.  How  easily  this 
tendency  could  be  warped  to  dangerous  ends  in  the  present 
crisis!  Do  not  forget  that  there  has  always  been  a  Potsdam 
party  in  politics — that  there  was  once  a  premier  blind  enough 
to  give  away  Heligoland — that  to-day  we  have  a  War  Minister 


i — No  Softening  of  Armistice  Terms. 

2 — Canadian  Representation  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

3 — The  Punishment  of  the  Criminals  Who 
Started  the  War  and  Conducted  it  so  Ruth- 
lessly. 

4 — The  Banishment  of  All  Members  of  the 
Royal  Family  From  Germany. 

5 — The  Payment  of  an  Indemnity  to  Canada. 


who  saw  fit  to  express  dis^ 
approval  of  steps  to  overthrow 
the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment.  And  it  is  being  whis- 
pered that  influence  prevented 
for  an  almost  fatal  period  the 
exercise  of  drastic  measures: 
in  the  case  of  the  ungrateful1 
skunk  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Greece  and  betrayed  the  na- 
tions who  had  been  paying 
him  his  salary. 

This  is  no  time  for  a  display 
of  clemency.  Justice  must  be 
meted  out  in  full  measure,  so  that  the  hand  of  retribution  may} 
rest  heavy  on  the  German  shoulder  and  drive  the  love  of  waf* 
from  the  German  soul.  Canada,  we  believe,  is  a  unit  in  de» 
manding  this.  The  army,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  voice  of  the 
man  on  the  street,  are  joined  in  a  loud  chorus  of  stern  agree- 
ment. Let  Sir  Robert  Borden  take  heed  that  Canada  wants, 
that  Canada  demands: — 

1.  No  softening  of  armistice  terms. 

2.  Canadian  representation  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

3.  The  punishment  of  the  criminals  who  started  the  w 
and  conducted  it  so  ruthlessly. 

4.  The  banishment  of   all   members   of  the  royal   fami 
from  Germany,  that  the  seeds  of  autocracy  may  be  uprooted. 

5.  The  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  Canada  to  cover  o 
war  bill. 

HpHERE  is  a  most  subtle  form  of  propaganda  at  work  in  a! 
Allied  countries  to-day.  It  is  argued  that  we  must  not 
hamper  the  effort  of  the  German  people  to  set  up  a  democratic 
form  of  government;  that  to  push  our  advantage  too  sternly 
would  be  to  create  chaos  and  thus  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Germans  to  get  on  their  feet  and  pay  their  war  debts.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  idea  was  cunningly  set  afloat  by  German 
agents.     It  is  enemy  propaganda  pure  and  undiluted. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  magazine  that  the  natural 
wealth  of  Germany  is  great  enough  to  make  the  payment  of 
ample  indemnities  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  If  Bolshevism 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  Germany,  the  Allied  Armies  could  go 
in  and  establish  order  and  exact  the  full  toll  of  indemnity  by 
administering  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

A  study  of  opinion  in  Canada  shows  that  the  Canadian  mi; 
is  sternly  made  up.  There  is  no  mawkish  sympathy  here,  no 
tendency  to  grant  dangerous  favors  to  a  foul-fighting  opponent 
who  has  taken  the  count.  There  is  a  resolute  belief  that  the 
Arch-criminals  should  be  punished  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  crimes,  and  there  will  be  deepest  resentment  here  if,  as  a 
result  of  subtle  influences  and  official  weakening,  William 
Hohenzollern  is  not  haled  out  of  Holland  and  with  all  his  murder 
crew  placed  on  trial  for  his  life. 


Santa  Claus  in 
Petticoats 

By  Alan  C.   Shore 

Who  wrote  "The  Beluchustan    League,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  R.  M.   Brinkerhoff 


CHRISTMAS  was  only  five  days 
away.  The  displays  in  the  shop- 
windows  announced  the  fact.  In 
the  marketplace  were  huge  clumps 
of  fir  trees,  waiting  to  be  candled,  be- 
spangled, and  ornamented  with  fruit  the 
like  of  which  no  tree  in  a  state  of  nature 
had  ever  borne.  It  seemed  as  if  a  new 
Birnan  Wood  had  been  brought  to  a 
modern  Dunsinane. 

Holly  wreaths  and  mistletoe  decorations 
had  begun  to  appear  in  the  windows  of 
people  forehanded  with  their  pleasures, 
and  the  note  of  Christmas  was  every- 
where in  the  air.  To  make  matters 
all  the  more  seasonable  the  unusually 
fine  autumn  and  early  winter  had  given 
place  to  real  Christmas  weather.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Bureau  that  arranges  this 
imp6rtant  affair  had  grown  tired  of  hear- 
ing sniffy  folks  going  round  grunting 
the  ancient  humbug  about  green  Christ- 
mases  making  fat  church-yards,  and  had 
given  to  the  world  what  it  pretended  to 
want,  grinning  up  his  sleeve  at  the 
thought  of  the  coal  bills  they  would  have 
to  tackle.  There  were  two  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  clean  dry  snow  that 
glistened  in  the  sunlight  like  diamonds. 
Beachaven  Harbor,  usually  well  stocked 
with  small  shipping,  was  exceptionally 
empty  this  morning,  so  the  big  yacht  that 
glided  in  stately  fashion  up  to  her  moor- 
ings, had  the  place  pretty  much  to  her- 
self. 

On  the  pier,  leaning  leisurely  over  its 
iron  rail,  were  two  men,  very  obviously 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  out  at  elbows  and 
knees,  as  well  in  sundry  other  place  of 
their  attire.  They  watched  the  progress 
of  the  yacht  with  critical  interest. 

"X-A-N-T-I-P-P-E,"  slowly  spelled  the 
collarless  man,  reading  the  gilded  name 
on  the  bow,  "and  what's  "X-A-N-T-I-P- 
P-E"?"  he  demanded  of  his  companion. 

"Xantippe,"  declared  the  other  who 
presumably  was  a  bit  of  a  scholar,  who 
had  a  muffler  about  his  neck  that  looked 
suspiciously  like  the  leg  of  a  stocking, 
"was  a  lady  of  the  old  times,  Greek  or 
Dago  or  something  like  that,  and  she  had 
both  will  and  temper  of  her  own,  teaching 
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the world  that  every  man  is 
a  fool  to  some  woman.  She 
was  the  dame  who  put  the 
original  socks  into  Socrates, 
who  was  a  philosopher  outside  his  home, 
but  an  easy  mark  within.  That  ship  out 
there  belongs  to  Miss  Pandora  Fulcher  of 
Fulcherville,  Grantchester,  New  York, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  places.  She  fills 
the  pay  envelopes  of  ten  thousand  people 
in  her  mills  up  at  Fulcherville  every 
week,  and  has  more  millions  than  you  and 
I  have  nickels.  When  she  takes  a  fancy 
to  a  bed  that  rocks  at  night,  she  steps 
aboard  that  yacht  and  goes  wherever 
there's  enough  water  to  float  to  her,  and 
her  notion  inclines." 

"And  she  aint  married?"  said  the  col- 
larless gentleman,  properly  appalled  that 
all  this  grandeur  and  glory  should  not  be 
benefiting  some  needy  person  of  the  male 
persuasion. 

"Married!"  retorted  the  erudite  one,  in 
high  scorn.  "Does  she  look  as  if  she 
ever  said,  'Yes,  my  love,  the  bacon  and 
eggs  will  be  here  inside  two  minutes.  Now 
read  your  paper  and  don't  look  'cross  at 
your  little  pet.'  There  she  is,  comine: 
ashore  in  the  launch." 

"No,  she  don't,"  admitted  the  wasted 
bachelor  without  the  collar.  "I  guess  the 
man  who  tried  to  slop  over  her  would 
have  his  nerve  with  him." 

"Now  you've  said  something,"  conced- 
ed the  philosopher.  "Good  morning,  Miss 
Fulcher.  A  lovely  day.  Welcome  to 
Beachaven."  And  he  doffed  the  remains 
of  his  hat  with  a  reckless  gallantry  that 
threatened  to  sever  finally  the  connection 
between  brim  and  bowl.  "And  a  Merry 
Christmas  to  you,  Ma'am." 

The  big,  grim-looking  woman's  eyes 
twinkled  as  she  surveyed  the  two. 

"Same  to  you,  and  many  of  them,"  she 
replied.  "I  wish  you  would  keep  an  eye 
on  the  boat  out  there,  and  see  that  no- 
body runs  off  with  it."  And,  slipping  a 
retainer  in  the  hand  of  each,  she  went 
off. 

"Some  class!"  murmured  the  admiring 
bachelor  as  he  nursed  the  dollar  bill. 
"Come  on  and  drink  her  health.  We  can 
watch    the    ship   through   the   windows." 


On    the    pier   were    two    men,    very    obviously   gen- 
tlemen   of    leisure. 


AT  the  end  of  the  pier  Miss  Fulcher 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Board  Walk.-  Beac- 
haven prided  itself  on  being  a  winter  as 
well  as  a  summer  resort,  and  this  mild 
December  had  enabled  it  to  maintain  its 
reputation.  There  were  many  visitors  in 
town.  Some  would  presently  leave  to 
spend  the  festive  season  in  their  homes; 
but  as  a  rule  Christmas  time  was  brisk, 
bright,  and  bustling  in  Beachaven. 

It  was  now  near  to  noon,  the  merning- 
Promenade  was  at  its  gayest  and  busiest. 
Down  the  Walk  Miss  Pandora  swung  with 
the  gait  of  the  bo'sun  of  a  battleship,  the 
well-dressed  mob  parting  before  her  like- 
pretty  pleasure  craft  before  some  majes- 
tic liner. 

She  was  tall,  with  gipsy-tanned  face, 
dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  the  beaked  nose 
of  great  Caesar  himself.  She  wore  a 
short  skirt  of  some  dark  material,  and  on 
her  head  was  a  hat  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  borrowed  from  some  banana: 
peddler.  She  must  have  been  nearer 
sixty  than  fifty.  To-day  her  grim  visage 
looked  grimmer  than  ordinary.  Near  the 
end  of  the  Promenade  she  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  benches  facing  the  sea,  flinging  the 
jacket  that  she  had  carried  on  her  arm, 
over  her  shoulders.  Past  her  filed  the 
promenaders;  the  ladies  in  their  smartest, 
for  there  was  enough  chill  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  white  world  to  warrant  the 
production  of  new  furs;  neatly  attired 
men  in  new  winter  coats;  neat  nurse- 
maids with  spick  and  span  bab"es  in  spick 
and  span  carriages;  small  boyi>  and  girls 
playing  on  the  sand  with  a  parade  kind 
cf  decorousness  that  made  sport  look  like 
a  solemn  social  function. 

The  sands  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
sifted  and  combed  out  nicely,  and  the 
very  sea  had  a  filtered  and  sterilized 
aspect.  That  was  Beachaven,  and  it  made 
Miss  Pandora's  soul  ache  with  its  severe 
and  obtrusive  fashionableness.  She  took 
it  all  in  gloomily,  and  was  about  to  rise 
and    pursue    her   way    when   she    saw    a 
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young  man,  also  very  smart  and  fashion- 
able-looking, strolling  down  the  Walk  to- 
ward her. 

THE  gloom  vanished  from  her  features, 
a  smile  lighted  up  her  dark  coun- 
tenance as  Dick  Ambler  approached.  Dick 
was  a  distant  relative,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  her  because  he  treated  her,  not 
as  a  multi-millionaire,  from  whom  he 
misrht  have  expectations,  but  as  a  good 
sort  of  a  fellow.  She  rather  approved  of 
his  career,  which  while  not  over  distin- 
guished had  been  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to 
her.  He  had  sowed  a  crop  of  wild  oats, 
not  very  serious  ones,  in  so  highly  ori- 
ginal a  way,  as  to  appeal  to  her  love  of  the 
unusual.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  had 
charge  of  her  personal  affairs,  not  being 
burdened,  as  she  said,  with  much  legal 
knowledge,  but  having  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  horse-sense. 

"Dick,  I  never  properly  realized  your 
angelic  qualities  before,"  she  said,  as  he 
came  up  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"No,  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
mind  of  the  world  in  a  way  quite  their 
own,"  he  answered.    "I  came  down  for  a 
sniff  of  the  briny  before  real  winter  falls, 
and   was  breakfasting   at  a   disgraceful 
hour  in  my  hotel  over  there 
when    I    saw    the    Xantippe 
come  in.      When  did  you  get 
back?" 

"Last  night,"  she  told  him. 
"We  lay  outside  till  morning 
and  waddled  in  an  hour  or  so 
ago.  Had  the  very  dickens 
of  a  time  coming  over.  Ran 
into  a  rip-snorter  of  a  gale  off 
the  Fastnet,  and  came  on  our 
ear  the  rest  of  the  way.  The 
ship's  going  into  Bullard's 
dry-dock  here,  so  it  is  a  case 
of  a  life  ashore  until  Spring 
comes.  I've  got  into  a  peck 
of  trouble,  Dick,  first-class 
trouble  that  will  keep  me 
round  for  quite  a  bit." 

"What,  in  Beachaven?" 
Dick  asked. 

"Lord,  .no,"  replied  Miss 
Pandora.  "Three  days  here 
would  put  me  in  my  coffin. 
Dick!  That's  my  notion  of 
the  place  of  future  punish- 
ment." And  she  waved  her 
hand  comprehensively  over 
Beachaven. 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  "it  has 
points  over  the  other  estab- 
lishment, for  the  trains  run 
out  as  well  as  in.  What  are 
the  particular  creases  in  the 
rose  leaves?" 

"Creases?  They  are  cre- 
vasses, man,"  she  replied. 
"First  the  Xantippe  out  of 
commission,  and  then  there 
are  the  mill  troubles.  You 
have  seen  about  the  strike  in 
the  papers?" 

Dick  nodded.  The  news- 
papers certainly  had  made  a 
terrific  fuss  over  the  Fulcher- 
ville  troubles. 

"They  have  photographs  of 
me,  and  the  Xantippe,  and  my 
houses,  and  the  luxuries  I  am 
steeped  in.  I  am  represent- 
ed as  a  ferocious  tyrant, 
grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  and  fattening  on  the 
blood  and  flesh  of  the  work- 
ing classes,"  she  mourned. 

"But  surely  you  do  not  pay 


attention  to  the  stuff  the  cub  reporters 
write?"  he  asked.  "To  them  you  are  just 
fair  game,  of  the  kind  they  don't  often 
get  a  shot  at.  When  you  go  hunting  you 
don't  give  a  hoot  for  the  feelings  of  the 
bird,  or  you  wouldn't  shoot  at  all.  You 
are  just  the  bird  in  this  case,  and,  as 
they  regard  it,  some  bird  too." 

"I'll  let  them  know  that  there  are  birds 
and  birds,  before  I  have  done  with  them," 
she  threatened  darkly.  "The  Fulchers 
have  been  in  that  town  for  four  gener- 
ations, building  up  the  business  from  the 
very  ground.  They  have  always  been 
known  as  generous  employers,  willing  to 
give  and  take  in  a  fair-minded  way.  Now 
there  is  all  this  fuss  just  because  there 
have  been  a  few  foreign-born  girls  taken 
into  one  of  the  weaving  sheds.  It  isn't 
as  if  there  were  any  less  work  for  the 
others.  There  is  plenty  for  all,  and  they 
make  no  kick  about  the  wages.  It  makes 
me  mad  clear  through,  Dick,  to  think 
that  a  noisy  mischief-maker  like  that  Ben 
Parsons  can  stir  up  all  this  fuss.  Well, 
I  am  going  to  Fulcherville  just  the  same 
for  Christmas,  and  the  thing  has  got  to 
be  straightened  out,  one  way  or  another. 
If  I  can't  meet  that  Ben  Parsons  on  his 
own  ground  and  lick  him  to  a  frazzle,  my 


name  is  not  Pandora  Fulcher.  Seen  the 
paper  of  Wednesday?  They  have  an  ar- 
ticle on  me  that  makes  Nero,  in  compari- 
son, a  putty  saint,  and  they  head  the 
screed,  'Black  Christmas  for  Fulcherville. 
People  starving  while  the  Multi-Million- 
airess basks  in  sunny  climes!" 

p\ICK  grinned  broadly.  He  had  read 
*-*  the  article.  The  reporter  had  cer- 
tainly spread  himself. 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  arrange  to  go 
up  with  me,  Dick?"  she  asked.  "There 
may  be  points  you  can  give  me,  and  some 
detail  you  could  handle  better  than  I 
could.  Do  you  mind  being  rotten-egged 
as  a  blood-sucker,  chastened  with  a  brick 
as  a  non-producer,  or  at  least  rebuked 
with  a  dead  kitten  as  a  malefactor  of 
great  wealth?" 

"I'd  love  to  sustain  any  of  the  roles," 
he  replied. 

"That's  fine."  And  she  sighed  her  re- 
lief. "Now  I  am  going  up  to  the  hotel, 
I  have  letters  to  write,  and  some  shopping 
to  do,  but  if  you  will  dig  up  Douglass,  my 
skipper,  and  bring  him  along  to  dinner 
to-night  at  seven,  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Meantime  I've  got  to  hustle  for  I  would- 
n't stay  in  this  decorous  hole  overnight 
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EVERY  man  who 
drives  a  car  soon 
learns  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  a  cheap, 
inferior  tire. 

— that,    year    in    and 
year  out,  he  pays  less  for 
tires  when  he  buys  good 
ones  even  at  a  higher 
cost  per  tire. 

Goodyear  business  was  built  entirely  on  that  idea.  Men  found  that 
under  fair  treatment  Goodyear  Tires  gave  more  mileage  than  other  tires. 

So  Goodyear  business  made  a  rapid  growth.  That  growth  soon  brought 
down  the  cost  of  Goodyear  Tires  and  gave  motor  car  owners  still  more 
mileage  for  their  money.  For,  a  gigantic  institution  came  into  existence. 
Goodyear  became  a  world-wide  business.  Goodyear  made  so  many  tires 
that  the  most  modern  machines,  the  most  expert  chemists,  and  highly  skilled 
workmen  could  be  employed. 

The  result  is  that  Goodyear  Tires  now  more  than  ever  are  bought  on 
value  instead  of  price. 

At  any  Goodyear  Service  Station  you  can  learn  why  Goodyear  Tires 
cost  less  per  mile  than  other  tires. 

Once  you  try  Goodyear  you  will  never  again  buy  on  the  cost-per-tire 
basis. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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for  a  king's  ransom,  and  I  mean  to  leave 
by  the  night  mail.  Pretty  kind  of  a  girl!" 
She  suddenly  broke  off,  and  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed a  tall-fresh-colored  girl,  who  walk- 
ed by. 

''Very  charming!"  said  Dick  who  had 
already  regarded  her  with  approval. 
"Pity  such  a  rose  girl  can't  snip  off  the 
ugly  kind  of  thorn  that  goes  with  her. 
However,  it  is  not  my  business  to  separ- 
ate thorns  and  roses." 

The  man  with  the  girl  was  a  showy, 
over-dressed,  ill-favored  fellow  of  very 
unattractive  type.  As  the  two  passed 
out  of  sight,  Miss  Pandora  rose  and  went 
over  to  the  hotel. 

All  afternoon  she  worked,  writing  and 
giving  Bullard  an  interview  about  the 
work  to  be  done  to  the  yacht.  She  had 
nearly  finished  when  her  two  guests  ar- 
rived. 

THEY  lingered  a  little  time  after  the 
meal,  talking  about  the  sea  and  ships. 
Then  she  dismissed  them  in  order  that 
she  might  put  the  finishing  touches  on  her 
work.  They  went  off  for  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, Dick  arranging  to  return  later, 
and  see  her  off.  He  did  not  intend  to  go 
on  to  Fulcherville  until  Monday. 

She  finished  her  work  earlier  than  she 
had  anticipated,  and  went  out  for  the 
air  and  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  moonlit 
sea.  By  this  time  the  tide  was  well  up, 
the  wind  had  freshened,  and  was  flinging 
the  waves  on  the  beach  with  the  thunder- 
ous roar  that  Miss  Pandora  loved  more 
than  any  other  music  in  the  world. 

For  some  minutes  she  stood,  leaning 
over  the  sea  wall,  watching  the  play  of 
the  moonlight  on  the  tumbling  waters, 
and  listening  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
cadences  of  the  sea's  grand  orchestra. 
She  was  aroused  from  abstraction  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  and,  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  it  came  she  saw  four  per- 
sons, two  women  and  two  men  standing 
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near  one  of  the  covered  seats  of  the 
Walk.  The  light  of  the  street  lamp  was 
sufficiently  bright  to  enable  her  to  distin- 
guish the  girl  and  the  man  whom  she  and 
Dick  had  seen  a  few  hours  before. 

The  members  of  the  little  group  evi- 
dently thought  they  had  the  place  to 
themselves,  for  they  spoke  loudly.  From 
what  she  could  hear  Miss  Pandora  gath- 
ered that  the  girl  and  her  companion  had 
come  in  from  the  country  for  the  day  to 
see  the  Christmas  shops,  and  had  missed 
the  last  train  home.  The  girl's  alarm 
was  very  real,  and  the  persuasion  of  her 
companions  seemed  to  increase  it.  The 
woman  with  her  was  very  urgent  in  her 
offers  of  hospitality,  but  the  girl  was 
doubtful  and  suspicious. 

"I'd  rather  stay  here  in  the  streets  till 
morning,"  she  said. 

"And  have  the  police  gather  you  in? 
You  foolish  child,  you  can't  stay  out,  es- 
pecially on  a  winter  night  with  snow  on 
the  ground,"  the  woman  replied.  "Bet- 
ter come  with  me,  and  catch  the  first 
train  to  Fulcherville,  or  wherever  you  are 
going  in  the  morning." 

"If  I  stayed  away  from  home  all  night 
my  father  would  almost  kill  me,"  said  the 
girl.  "I  can  get  as  far  as  Grantchester 
by  the  midnight  mail,  and  there  I'll  be 
able  to  find  friends." 

"What,  at  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing?" asked  the  woman. 

"If  there's  nothing  else  I  can  do,  I 
will  find  Miss  Fulcher's  house,  and  I 
know  that  any  girl  from  the  mills  can  get 
help  there  if  she  is  in  a  fix.  Will  you 
lend  me  the  money  to  get  there?  You 
know  my  purse  was  taken  away  from  me 
this  afternoon." 

"I  have  no  money  to  lend,"  replied  the 
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"I   never   argue    with    a    pro- 
phet," laughed  Miss  Pandora 


man  who  had  been  with  her  in  the  morn 
ing.  "Why  don't  you  act  sensibly  and  go 
with  the  lady  here?  In  the  morning  we'll 
find  a  way  to  get  you  back  home." 

"If  I  can't  get  the  money  I  will  stay' 
where  I  am  till  morning.  I  have  my 
watch  I  can  pawn  as  soon  as  the  shops 
open,"  the  girl  said  doggedly. 

"There  will  be  no  shops  open  on  Sun- 
day morning,"  said  her  companion,  grin- 
ning at  her  perplexity.  At  this  the  other 
man  intervened. 

"Why  don't,  you  lend  the  girl  the 
money?"  he  asked,  with  apparent  rebuke 
to  the  man  and  good-will  to  the  girl. 
"Here,  if  he  won't  let  you  have  it  I  will. 
How  much  do  you  want?" 

"Four  dollars  will  do,"  answered  the 
girl  gratefully.  'If  you  will  give  me 
your  address  I  will  send  it  back  to  you 
just  as  soon  as  I  get  home." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  man  good- 
naturedly.  "Take  ten  and  you  will  have 
enough."  He  took  out  a  roll  and  handed 
her  the  ten. 

"Now  you  can  catch  the  midnight  train 
into  Grantchester,  and  fix  things  all 
right.  It  is  only  nine  now,  so  we'll  go 
along  and  have  some  supper.  Then  we'll 
see  you  off  at  the  station.  And  next 
time  you  come  out  for  the  day  get  a  real 
man  to  bring  you." 

The  girl  appeared  quite  satisfied  now. 
She  put  the  money  into  her  pocket  and 
they  all  walked  away.  They  had  not 
gone  very  far  before  Miss  Pandora  set 
out  after  them.  There  was  no  policeman 
in  sight,  and  no  time  to  hunt  for  one,  but 
she  kept  closely  behind  the  group  until 
she  saw  them  enter  a  disreputable-looking 
supper  house  and  go  to  the  dining-room 
on  an  upper  floor.  After  she  had  seen 
them  inside,  she  went  to  a  nearby  drug 
store  and  called  up  the  hotel  where  she 
had  left  Dick  and  Douglass.  To  her 
great  delight  the  operator  succeeded  in 
getting  Ambler  on  the  line.  A  few  words 
explained  the  situation,  and  Miss  Pan- 
dora went  into  the  street  again  and  en- 
tered the  restaurant,  proceeding  upstairs. 

IT  was  a  frowsy  looking  place,  and  there 
were  only  the  four  in  the  room.  A 
towsled  waiter  came  and  took  their  order, 
glancing  across  at  the  newcomer  as  if 
wondering  what  brought  an  old  woman 
into  the  place  at  that  hour.  He  lounged 
over  to  her  table,  and  she  asked  for  some- 
thing to  be  brought  her.  He  went  out, 
and  presently  returned  with  four  glasses 
of  liquor  for  those  at  the  other  table.  Miss 
Fulcher's  quick  eye  caught  his  wink  as 
he  set  one  of  the  glasses  before  the  girl. 
He  then  went  out  and  brought  the  sand- 
wich the  solitary  customer  had  ordered. 
Miss  Pandora  at  once  got  to  her  feet,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  man,  and  went  over 
to  the  table  at  which  the  four  sat,  reach- 
ing, with  a  word  of  apology  for  the  salt 
castor.  She  managed  clumsily,  for  she 
sent  the  beer  of  the  girl  flying  over  the 
cloth,  and  scattered  the  party.  The  tall 
man  of  the  group,  he  who  had  lent  the 
money,  looked  up  quickly,  but  saw  only 
an  awkward-looking  old  woman,  who 
seemed  short  of  manners. 

"Easy,  old  lady,"  he  said.    "Beer  must 
be"  cheap  where  you  come  from." 

"That  kind  is  dear  at  any  price,"  sh 
answered  shortly. 

The  fellow  rose  with  an  oath.  Th 
other  woman  screamed  angrily.  The  girl 
got  up,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
trouble,  and  the  waiter  entered  the  room 
to  find  out  what  the  disturbance  was 
about. 

"Here,   Bert,  throw  the  old   lady  out, 
Continued   on   page    58 
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CONCERNING  CREAM 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 

*"PHE  other  day  I  watched  the  man  in 
J-  the  receiving  room  of  a  creamery 
emptying  cream  cans.  Every  now  and 
then  a  can  of  cream  would  come  in  that 
was  too  thick.  The  man  complained  that 
such  thick  cream  was  undesirable.  It 
makes  a  lot  of  extra  work.  Such  thick 
cream  will  not  empty  out  of  the  can,  as 
much  of  it  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the 
can.  The  can  must  be  rinsed  two  or  three 
times  with  water  or  it  has  to  be  put  into 
a  tank  of  hot  water  in  order  to  make  the 
cream  slip  from  it.  Besides  this,  thick 
cream  is  hard  to  properly  sample.  The 
sampler  gets  covered  on  the  outside  and 
inside. 

I  asked  the  creameryman  how  much 
such  cream  would  test  and  he  replied 
"This  cream  tests  regularly  about  65  per 
cent,  butterfat."  It  is  a  good  olan  to  skim 
medium  rich  cream.  It  is  folly  to  pay 
transportation  on  a  lot  of  extra  skimmilk, 
and  to  not  retain  at  home  for  calf,  pig  and 
poultry  feeding  as  much  of  this  skimmilk 
as  is  consistent  with  getting  good  cream, 
but  it  is  equally  poor  policy  to  market 
cream  in  the  winter  time  that  tests  65 
per  cent,  of  butterfat. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  very  few 
cream  separators  that  will  do  good  clean 
skimming  when  such  rich  cream  is  being 
separated.  When  such  thick  cream  is 
handled  there  is  always  more  of  a  loss. 
Much  more  adheres  to  the  can  and  other 
utensils  than  if  the  cream  tested  only 
about  35  per  cent,  of  butterfat.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  real  thin  cream 
testing  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  butter- 
fat does  not  keep  so  well.  It  is  the  skim- 
milk part  of  the  cream  that  spoils  and 
the  butterfat  in  the  skimmilk  will  absorb 
the  bad  taints.  There  is  a  hap^"  medium 
however  and  this  applies  to  cream  as  well 
as  to  anything  else.  In  cold  weather  the 
cream  should  test  between  30  and  35  per 
cent,  of  butterfat. 

ABHORRENCE  OF  OLD  CREAM 

There  is  no  bad  flavor  which  is  so  ab- 
horrent and  which  is  so  tenacious  as  that 
which  results  from  age.  During  the 
winter  time  many  cream  producers  feel 
as  though  the  cream  will  keep  for  a  long 
time.  At  this  time  of  the  year  also  the 
cows  do  not  give  so  much  milk  and  the 
amount  of  cream  is  small.  These  two  con- 
ditions tempt  a  person  to  wait  till  the  can 
of  cream  is  full  before  it  is  delivered. 
Cream  which  is  a  week  or  ten  days  old 
before  it  is  delivered  to  the  creamery  or 
cream  buyer  will  have  a  very  stale  flavor, 
a  flavor  or  smell  characteristic  only  of 
aged  cream. 

The  buttermaker  abhors  the  smell  of 
old  cream.  He  knows  that  this  flavor, 
resulting  from  age,  will  stay  in  the  but- 
ter and  that  butter  made  from  such 
cream  will  not  bring  the  best  market 
price.  If  there  is  anything  a  butter- 
maker  dislikes  it  is  a  low  price  for  his 
butter.  That  reflects  directly  on  his 
ability  although  he  may  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  that  old  flavor.  No 
buttermaker  can  make  a  high  grade  of 
butter  from  eld  stale  cream. 

Every  dairy  farmer  who  produces 
cream  for  sale  should  make  it  a  point 
to  take  the  cream  to  the  creamery  or 
cream  buyer  as  often  as  is  possible.  It 
is  better  to  tske  half  a  can  of  good  fresh 
cream  thun  it  is  to  take  a  full  can  of 
old  stale  cream.  It  means  much  to  the 
producer.  Eventually,  bad  butter  re- 
flects on  the  cream  producer.  Low  price 
of  butter  means  low  price  of  cream 
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Cleans  and  Grinds 
All  Kinds  of  Grain 


/TVHE  Vessot  "Champion"  cleans  grain  as 

-^  well  as  grinds  it.  The  spout  that  carries 
the  grain  to  the  grinder  is  made  with  two  sieves,  a 
coarse  one  above  and  a  fine  one  below.  The  coarse 
sieve  catches  nails,  sticks,  and  stones,  but  lets  the  grain  fall 
through.  The  fine  sieve  holds  the  grain,  but  takes  out  all 
sand  and  di~t.  The  grain  passes  to  the  grinding  plates  as 
clean  as  grain  can  be. 

No  matter  what  grain  is  being  ground,  flax,  barley,  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  peas,  buckwheat,  screenings,  or  any  kind  of 
feed  stuff,  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  ground,  fine  or  coarse 
as  desired. 

Vessot  grinding  plates  do  such  good  work  that  we  hava 
found  it  best  to  protect  our  customers  by  placing  our  S.  V. 
trademark  on  all  our  plates.     Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 

A  "Champion"  grinder  does  its  best  work  when  run  by  steady 
power  such  as  is  furnished  by  a  Mogul  Kerosene  Engine.  A 
card  or  letter  to  the  nearest  branch  house  listed  below  will 
bring  you  full  information  about  both  these  good  machines. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

WEST  —  Brandon,  Man.;  Calgary,  Alta.;  Edmonton,  Alta.;  Estevan,  Pask.; Lethbridge, 

Alta.;  N.  Battleford,  Sask.;  Regina,  Sash  ;  £  iskatoon,  Sask.; 

Winnipeg,  Man.;  Yorkton  Sask. 

EAST — Hamilton,  Out.;  London,  On t.;  Montreal,  Que.;  Ottawa,  OnC;  Quebec,  Qua.; 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
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These  OVERALLS  will  stand  the  roughest 
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CHAPTER  II.— Continued 
ES,  my  girl." 
'Anything — any  horse?" 
Lucy  knew  his  weakness,  for  she 
had  inherited  it. 

■"Sure;  any  horse  but  the  King." 

"How  about  Sarchedon?" 

■"Why,  Lucy,  what'd  you  do  with  that 
big  black  devil?  He's  too  high.  Seventeen 
hands  high !    You  couldn't  mount  him." 

"Pooh !     Sarch  kneels  for  me." 

"Child,  listen  to  reason.  Sarch  would 
pull  your  arms  out  of  their  sockets." 

"He  has  got  an  iron  jaw,"  agreed  Lucy. 
"Well,  then — how  about  Dusty  Ben?"  She 
was  tormenting  her  father  and  she  did  it 
with  glee. 

"No — not  Ben.  He's  the  faithfulest 
hoss  I  ever  owned.  It  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  part  with  him.even  to  you.  Old  associ- 
ations. ...  a  rider's  loyalty.  .  .  .  now, 
Lucy,  you  know — " 

"Dad,  you're  afraid  I'd  train  and  love 
Ben  into  beating  the  King.  Some  day 
I'll  ride  some  horse  out  in  front  of  the 
gray.  Remember,  Dad!  ....  Then  give 
me  Two  Face." 

"Sure  not  her,  Lucy.  That  mare  can't 
be  trusted.  Look,  why  we  named  her  Two 
Face." 

"Buckles,  then,  dear  generous  Daddy, 
who  longs  to  give  his  grown-up  girl  any- 
thing!" 

"Lucy,  can't  you  be  satisfied  an'  happy 
with  your  mustangs?  You've  got  a  dozen. 
You  can  have  any  others  on  the  range. 
Buckles  aint  safe  for  you  to  ride." 

Bostil  was  notably  the  most  generous  of 
men,  the  kindest  of  fathers.  It  was  an 
indication  of  his  strange  obsession,  in  re- 
gard to  horses,  that  he  never  would  see 
that  Lucy  was  teasing  him.  As  far  as 
horses  were  concerned  he  lacked  a  sense 
of  humor.  Anything  connected  with  his 
horses  was  of  intense  interest. 

"I'd  dearly  love  to  own  Plume,"  said 
Lucy,  demurely. 

Bostil  had  grown  red  in  the  face  and 
now  he  was  on  the  rack.  The  monstrous 
selfishness  of  a  rider  who  had  been 
supreme  in  his  day  could  not  be  changed. 

"Girl,  I — I  thought  you  hadn't  no  use 
for  Plume,"  he  stammered. 

"I  haven't — the  jade!  She  threw  me 
once.  I've  never  forgiven  her.  .  .  .  Dad, 
I'm  only  teasing  you.  Don't  I  know  you 
couldn't  give  one  of  those  racers  away? 
You  couldn't!" 

"Lucy,  I  reckon  you're  right,"  Bostil 
burst  out  in  immense  relief. 

"Dad,  I'll  bet  if  Cordts  gets  me  and 
holds  me  as  ransom  for  the  King — as 
he's  threatened — you'll  let  him  have  me!" 

"Lucy,  now  that  aint  funny!"  com- 
plained the  father. 

"Dear  Dad,  keep  your  old  racers!  But, 
remember,  I'm  my  father's  daughter.  I 
can  love  a  horse,  too.  Oh,  if  I  ever  get 
the  one  I  want  to  love!  A  wild  horse — a 
desert  stallion — pure  Arabian — broken 
right  by  an  Indian!  If  I  ever  get  him, 
Dad,  you  look  out!     For  I'll  run  away 


SYNOPSIS 

THE  story  opens  at  Bostil's  Ford 
in  the  wild  country  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Bostil  is  a  rancher 
whose  affections  are  divided  be- 
tween his  horses  and  his  only  child, 
Lucy.  It  is  the  latter's  eighteenth 
birthday  and  being  a  born  rider,  she 
has  gone  for  a  run  on  one  of  her 
father's  wildest  horses.  On  her  re- 
turn she  relates  how  she  has  played 
a  practical  joke  on  Joel  Creech,  the 
son  of  a  neighboring  sheep-herder. 
Bostil  asks  ivhat  lie  shall  give  her 
for  her  birthday,  and  Lucy  replies 
by  asking  whether  he  will  give  her 
anything  she  asks  for. 

from  Sarch  and  Ben — and  I'll  beat  the 
King!" 

The  hamlet  of  Bostil's  Ford  had  a 
singular  situation,  though,  considering 
the  wonderful  nature  of  that  desert 
country,  it  was  not  exceptional.  It  lay 
under  the  protecting  red  bluff  that  only 
Lucy  Bostil  cared  to  climb — a  hard  trod- 
den road  down  through  rough  breaks  in 
the  canon  wall  to  the  river.  Bostil's 
house,  at  the  head  of  the  village,  looked  in 
the  opposite  direction,  down  the  sage  slope 
that  widened  like  a  colossal  fan.  There 
was  one  wide  street  bordered  by  cotton- 
woods  and  cabins,  and  a  number  of  gar- 
dens and  orchards  beginning  to  burst  into 
green  and  pink  and  white.  A  brook  ran 
out  of  a  ravine  in  the  huge  bluff,  and 
from  this  led  irrigation  ditches.  The  red 
earth  seemed  to  blossom  at  the  touch  of 
water. 

The  place  resembled  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment— quiet,  sleepy,  colorful,  with  the  tiny 
streams  of  water  running  everywhere, 
and  lazy  columns  of  blue  wood  smoke  ris- 
ing. Bostil's  Ford  was  the  opposite  of  a 
busy  village,  yet  its  few  inhabitants,  as  a 
whole,  were  prosperous.  The  wants  of 
pioneers  were  few.  Perhaps  once  a  month 
the  big,  clumsy  flatboat  was  rowed  across 
the  river  with  horses  or  cattle  or  sheep. 
And  the  season  was  now  close  at  hand 
when  for  weeks,  sometimes  months,  the 
river  was  unfordable.  There  were  a 
score  of  permanent  families,  a  host  of 
merry,  sturdy  children,  a  number  of  idle 
young  men  and  only  one  girl — Lucy 
Bostil.  But  the  village  always  had 
transient  inhabitants — friendly  Utes  and 
Navajos  in  to  trade,  and  sheep-herders 
with  a  scraggy,  woolly  flock,  and  travelers 
of  the  strange  religious  sect  identified 
with  Utah  going  on  into  the  wilderness. 
Then  there  were  always  riders  passing 
to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  unknown  ones 
regarded  with  caution.  Horse-thieves 
sometimes  boldly  rode  in,  and  sometimes 
were  able  to  sell  or  trade.  In  the  matter 
of  horse-dealing  Bostil's  Ford  was  as 
bold  as  the  thieves. 

Old  Brackton,  a  man  of  varied  Western 
experience,  kept  the  one  store,  which  was 
tavern,  trading-post,  freighter's  head- 
quarters, blacksmith's  shop,  and  anything 
else  needful.  Brackton  employed  riders, 
teamsters,  sometimes  Indians,  to  freight 


supplies  in  once  a  month  from  Durango. 
And  that  was  over  two  hundred  miles 
away.  Sometimes  the  supplies  did  not 
arrive  on  time — occasionally  not  at  all. 
News  from  the  outside  world,  except  that 
elicited  from  the  taciturn  travelers 
marching  into  Utah,  drifted  in  at  inter- 
vals. But  it  was  not  missed.  These 
wilderness  spirits  were  the  forerunners 
of  a  great  movement,  and  as  such  were 
big,  strong,  stern,  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves. Life  there  was  made  possible 
by  horses.  The  distant  future,  that  looked 
right  to  far-seeing  men,  must  be  and  could 
only  be  fulfilled  through  the  endurance 
and  faithfulness  of  horses.  And  then, 
from  these  men,  horses  received  the  feed 
due  them,  and  the  love  they  were  truly 
worth.  The  Navajo  was  a  nomad  horse- 
man, an  Arab  of  the  Painted  Desert,  and 
the  Ute  Indian  was  close  to  him.  It  was 
they  who  developed  the  white  riders  of 
the  uplands  as  well  as  the  wild-horse 
wrangler  or  hunter. 

Brackton's  ramshackle  establishment 
stood  down  at  the  end  of  the  village  street. 
There  was  not  a  sawed  board  in  all  the 
structure,  and  some  of  the  pine  logs 
showed  how  they  had  been  dropped  from 
the  bluff.  Brackton,  a  little  old  pray  man, 
with  scant  beard,  and  eyes  like  those  of  a 
bird,  came  briskly  out  to  meet  an  incom- 
ing freighter.  The  wagon  was  minus  a 
hind  wheel,  but  the  teamster  had  come  in 
on  three  wheels  and  a  pole.  The  sweaty, 
dust-caked,  weary,  thin-ribbed  mustangs, 
and  the  gray-and-red-stained  wagon,  and 
the  huge  jumble  of  dusty  packs,  showed 
something  of  what  the  journey  had  been. 

"He  thar,  Red  Wilson,  you  air  some 
late  gettin'  in,"  greeted  old  Braakton. 

Red  Wilson  had  red  eyes  from  fight- 
ing the  flying  sand  and  red  dust  pasted  in 
his  scraggy  beard,  and  as  he  gave  his  belt 
an  upward  hitch  red  clouds  flew  from  his 
gun-sheath. 

"Yep.  An'  I  left  a  wheel  an'  part  of 
the  load  on  the  trail,"  he  said. 

With  him  were  Indians  who  began  to 
unhitch  the  teams.  Riders  lounging  in  the 
shade  greeted  Wilson  and  inquired  for 
news.  The  teamster  replied  that  travel 
was  dry,  the  water-holes  were  dry,  and 
he  was  dry.  And  his  reply  gave  both  con- 
cern and  amusement. 

"One  more  trip  out  an'  back — thet's 
all,  till  it  rains,"  concluded  Wilson. 

Brackton  led  him  inside,  evidently  to 
alleviate  part  of  that  dryness.  Water 
and  grass,  next  to  horses,  were  the  stock 
subject  of  all  riders. 

"It's  got  oncommon  hot  early,"  said 
one. 

"Yes,  an'  them  north-east  winds — hard 
this  spring,"  said  another. 

"No  snow  on  the  uplands." 

"Holley  seen  a  dry  spell  comin'.  Wal, 
we  can  drift  along  without  freighters. 
There's  grass  an'  water  enough  here,  even 
if  it  doesn't  rain." 

"Sure,  but  there  aint  none  across  the 
river." 

"Never  was,  in  early  season.  An'  if 
there  was  it'd  be  sheeped  off." 
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"Creech'll  be  fefcchin'  his  hosses  across 
soon,  I  reckon." 

"You  bet  he  will.  He's  trainin'  for  the 
races  next  month." 

"An'  when  air  they  comin'  off? 

"You  got  me.    Mebbe  Van  knows." 

Some  one  prodded  a  sleepy  rider  who 
lay  all  his  splendid,  lithe  length,  hat  over 
his  eyes.  Then  he  sat  up  and  blinked,  a 
lean-faced,  gray-eyed  fellow,  half  good- 
natured  and  half  resentful. 

"Did  somebody  punch  me?" 

"Naw,  you  got  nightmare!  Say,  Van, 
when  will  the  races  come  off?" 

"Huh!  An' you  woke  me  for  thet?  .  .  . 
Bostil  says  in  a  few  weeks,  soon  as  he 
hears  from  the  Indians.  Plans  to  have 
eight  hundred  Indians  here,  an'  the  big- 
gest purses  an'  best  races  ever  had  at  the 
Ford." 

"You'll  ride  the  King  again?" 

"Reckon  so.     But  Bostil  is  kickin'  be- 


cause I'm  heavier  than  I  was,"  replied  the 
rider. 

"You're  skin  an'  bones  at  thet." 

"Mebbe  you'll  need  to  work  a  little  off, 
Van.  Some  one  said  Creech's  Blue  Roan 
was  comin'  fast  this  year." 

"Bill,  your  mind  aint  operatin',"  re- 
plied Van,  scornfully.  "Didn't  I  beat 
Creech's  hosses  last  year  without  the 
King  turnin'  a  hair?" 

"Not  if  I  recollect,  you  didn't.  The 
Blue  Roan  wasn't  runnin'." 

They  argued,  after  the  manner  of 
friendly  riders,  but  all  earnest,  all  elo- 
quent in  their  convictions.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  was  that  Creech's  horse  had 
a  chance,  depending  upon  condition  and 
luck. 

The  argument  shifted  upon  the  arrival 
of  two  new-comers,  leading  mustangs  and 
apparently  talking  trade.     It  was  mani- 


fest that  these  arrivals  were  not  loath  to 
get  the  opinions  of  others. 

"Van,  there's  a  hoss!"  exclaimed  one. 

"No,  he  aint,"  replied  Van. 

And  that  diverse  judgment  appeared  to 
be  characteristic  throughout.  'The  strange 
thing  was  that  Macomber,  the  rancher, 
had  already  traded  his  mustang  and 
money  to  boot  for  the  sorrel.  The  deal, 
whether  wise  or  not,  had  been  consum- 
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mated.    Brackton  came  out  with  Red  Wil- 
son, and  they  had  to  have  their  say. 

"Wal,  darned  if  some  of  you  fellers 
aint  kind  an'  complimentary,"  remarked 
Macomber,  scratching  his  head.  "But 
then  every  feller  can't  have  hoss  sense." 
Then  looking  up  to  see  Lucy  Bostil  coming 
along  the  road,  he  brightened  as  if  with 
inspiration. 

Lucy  was  at  home  among  them,  and  the 
shy  eyes  of  the  younger  riders,  especially 
Van,  were  nothing  if  not  revealing.  She 
greeted  them  with  a  bright  smile,  and 
when  she  saw  Brackton  she  burst  out: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Brackton,  the  wagon's  in,  and 
did  my  box  come?  ....  To-day's  my 
birthday." 

"Deed  it  did,  Lucy,  an'  many  more 
happy  ones  to  you!"  he  replied,  delighted 
in  her  delight.  "But  it's  too  heavy  for 
you.  I'll  send  it  up — or  mebbe  one  of  the 
boys — " 

Five  riders  in  unison  eagerly  offered 
their  services  and  looked  as  if  each  had 
spoken  first.  Then  Macomber  addressed 
her: 

"Miss  Lucy,  you  see  this  here  sorrel?" 

"Ah !  the  same  lazy  crowd  and  the  same 
old  story — a  horse  trade!"  laughed  Lucy. 

"There's  a  little  difference  of  opinion," 
said  Macomber,  politely  indicating  the 
riders.  "Now,  Miss  Lucy,  we  all  know 
you're  judge  of  a  hoss.  And  as  good  as 
thet  you  tell  the  truth.  Thet  aint  in  some 
hoss-traders  I  know.  .  .  .  What  do  you 
think  of  this  mustang?" 

Macomber  had  eyes  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  latest  acquisition,  but  some  of  the  cock- 
sureness  had  been  knocked  out  of  him 
by  the  blunt  riders. 

"Macomber,  aren't  you  a  great  one  to 
talk?"  queried  Lucy  severely.  "Didn't 
you  get  around  Dad  and  trade  him  an  old, 
blind,  knock-kneed  bag  of  bones  for  a  per- 
fectly good  pony — one  I  liked  to  ride?" 

The  riders  shouted  with  laughter  while 
tT"3  rancher  struggled  with  confusion. 

"Pon  my  word,  Miss  Lucy,  I'm  surprised 
you  could  think  thet  of  such  an  old  friend 
of  yours — an'  your  Dad's  too.  I'm  hopin' 
he  doesn't  side  altogether  with  you." 

"Dad  and  I  never  agree  about  a  horse. 
He  thinks  he  got  the  best  of  you.  But 
you  know,  Macomber,  what  a  horse-thief 
you  are.    Worse  than  Cordts!" 

"Wal,  if  I  got  the  best  of  Bostil  I'm 
willin'  to  be  thought  bad.     I'm  the  first 

feller    to    take    him    in An'    now, 

Miss  Lucy,  look  over  my  sorrel." 

Lucy  Bostil  did  indeed  have  an  eye  for 
a  horse.  She  walked  straight  to  the  wild, 
shaggy  mustang  with  a  confidence  born  of 
intuition  and  experience,  and  reached  a 
hand  for  his  head,  not  slowly,  nor  yet 
swiftly.  The  mustang  looked  as  if  he  was 
about  to  jump,  but  he  did  not.  His  eyes 
showed  that  he  was  not  used  to  women. 

"He's  not  well  broken,"  said  Lucy. 
"Some  Navajo  has  beaten  his  head  in 
breaking  him." 

Then  she  carefully  studied  the  mustang 
point  by  point.  "He's  deceiving  at  first 
because  he's  good  to  look  at,"  said  Lucy. 
"But  I  wouldn't  own  him.  A  saddle  will 
turn  on  him.  He's  not  vicious,  but  he'll 
never  get  over  his  scare.  He's  narrow 
between  the  eyes — a  bad  sign.  His  ears 
are  stiff — and  too  close.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing more  wrong  with  him." 

"You  seen  enough,"  declared  Macomber. 
"An'  so  you  wouldn't  own  him?" 

"You  couldn't  make  me  a  present  of 
him — even  on  my  birthday." 

"Wal,  now  I'm  sorry,  for  I  was  thinkin' 
of  thet,"  replied  Macomber,  ruefully.  It 
was  plain  that  the  sorrel  had  fallen 
irremediably  in  his  estimation. 


"Macomber,  I  often  tell  Dad  all  you 
horse-traders  get  your  deserts  now  and 
then.  It's  vanity  and  desire  to  beat  the 
other  man  that's  your  downfall." 

Lucy  went  away,  with  Van  shouldering 
her  box,  leaving  Macomber  trying  to  re- 
turn the  banter  of  the  riders.  The  good- 
natured  raillery  was  interrupted  by  a 
sharp  word  from  one  of  them. 

"Look!  Darn  me  if  thet  aint  a  naked 
Indian  comin'!" 

The  riders  whirled  to  see  an  apparently 
nude  savage  approaching,  almost  on  a  run. 

"Take  a  shot  at  thet.  Bill,"  said  another 
rider.  "Miss  Lucy  might  see — No,  she's 
out  of  sight.  But,  mebbe  some  other 
woman  is  around." 

"Hold  on,  Bill,"  called  Macomber.  "You 
never  saw  an  Indian  run  like  thet." 

Some  of  the  riders  swore,  others 
laughed,  and  all  suddenly  became  keen 
with  interest. 

"Sure  his  face  is  white,  if  his  body's 
red!" 

The  strange  figure  neared  them.  It 
was  indeed  red  up  to  the  face,  which 
seemed  white  in  contrast.  Yet  only  in 
general  shape  and  action  did  it  resemble 
a  man. 

"Damned  if  it  aint  Joe  Creech," 
sang  out  Bill  Stark. 

The  other  riders  accorded  their  won- 
dering assent. 

"Gone  crazy,  sure!" 

"I  always  seen  it  comin'." 

"Say,  but  aint  he  wild?  Foamin'  at  the 
mouth  like  a  winded  hoss!" 

Young  Creech  was  headed  down  the 
road  toward  the  ford  across  which  he  had 
to  go  to  reach  home.  He  saw  the  curious 
group,  slowed  his  pace,  and  halted.  His 
face  seemed  convulsed  with  rage  and  pain 
and  fatigue.  His  body,  even  to  his  hands, 
was  incased  in  a  thick,  heavy  coating  of 
red  adobe  that  had  caked  hard. 

"God's  sake — fellers,"  he  panted,  with 
eyes  rolling,  "take  this — 'dobe  mud  off 
me! I'm  dyin'!" 

Then  he  staggered  into  Brackton's 
place.  A  howl  went  up  from  the  riders 
and  they  surged  after  him. 

That  evening  after  supper  ■  Bostil 
stamped  in  the  big  room,  roaring  with 
laughter,  red  in  the  face;  and  he  aston- 
ished Lucy  and  her  aunt  to  the  point  of 
consternation.  "Now — you've — done — it  : 
— Lucy  Bostil!"  he  roared. 

"Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Jane. 

"Done  what?"  asked  Lucy,  blankly. 

Bostil  conquered  his  paroxysm,  and 
wiping  his  moist  red  face,  he  eyed  Lucy 
in  mock  solemnity. 

"Joel!"  whispered  Lucy,  who  had  a 
guilty  conscience. 

"Lucy,  I  never  heard  the  beat  of  it  .  .  . 
Joel's  smarter  in  some  ways  than  we 
thought,  an'  crazier  in  others.  He  had 
the  sun  figgered,  but  what'd  he  want  to 
run  through  town  for?  Why,  never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  such  tickled  riders." 

"Dad!"  almost  screamed  Lucy.  "What 
did  Joel  do?" 

"Wal,  I  see  it  this  way.  He  couldn't  or 
wouldn't  wait  for  sundown.  An'  he  wasn't 
hankerin'  to  be  burned.  So  he  wallows 
in  a  'dobe  mud-hole  an'  covers  himself 
thick  with  mud.  You  know  that  'dobe 
mud!  Then  he  starts  home.  But  he 
hadn't,  figgered  on  the  'dobe  gettin'  hard, 
which  it  did — harder'n  rock.  An'  thet 
must  have  hurt  more'n  sunburn.  Late 
this  afternoon  he  came  runnin'  down  the 
road,  yellin'  thet  he  was  dyin*.  The  boys 
bad  conniption  fits.  Joel  aint  over-liked, 
you  know,  an'  here  they  had  one  on  him. 
Mebbe  they  didn't  try  hard  to  clean  him 
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off.  But  the  fact  is  not  for  hours  did  they 
get  thet  'dobe  off  him.  They  washed  an' 
scrubbed  an'  curried  him,  while  he  yelled 
an'  cussed.  Finally  they  peeled  it  off, 
with  his  skin  I  guess.  He  was  raw,  an', 
they  say,  the  maddest  feller  ever  seen  in 
Bostil's  Ford!" 

Lucy  was  struggling  between  fear  and 
mirth.  She  did  not  look  sorry.  "Oh  !  Oh  ! 
Oh,  Dad!" 

"Wasn't  it  great,  Lucy?" 

"But  what — will  he — do?"  choked  Lucy. 

"Lord  only  knows.  Thet  worries  me 
some.  Because  he  never  said  a  word 
about  how  he  come  to  lose  his  clothes  or 
why  he  had  the  'dobe  on  him.  An'  sure 
I  never  told.     Nobody  knows  but  us." 

"Dad,  he'll  do  something  terrible  to 
me!"  cried  Lucy,  aghast  at  her  premoni- 
tion. 

CHAPTER   III. 

THE  days  did  not  pass  swiftly  at 
Bostil's  Ford.  And  except  in  winter, 
and  during  the  spring  sand-storms,  the 
lagging  time  passed  pleasantly.  Lucy 
rode  every  day,  sometimes  with  Van,  and 
sometimes  alone.  She  was  not  over-keen 
about  riding  with  Van — first,  because  he 
was  in  love  with  her;  and  secondly,  in 
spite  of  that,  she  could  not  beat  him  when 
he  rode  the  King.  They  were  training 
Bostil's  horses  for  the  much-anticipated 
races. 

At  last  word  arrived  from  the  Utes  and 
Navajos  that  they  accepted  Bostil's  invi- 
tation and  would  come  in  force,  which 
meant,  according  to  Holley  and  other  old 
riders,  that  the  Indians  would  attend 
about  eight  hundred  strong. 

"Thet  old  chief,  Hawk,  is  comin'," 
Holley  informed  Bostil.  "He  hasn't  been 
here  for  several  years.  Recollect  thet 
bunch  of  colts  he  had?  They're  hosses, 
not  mustangs.  ...  So  you  look  out, 
Bostil!" 

No  rider  or  rancher  or  sheepman,  in 
fact,  no  one,  ever  lost  a  chance  to  warn 
Bostil.  Some  of  it  was  in  fun,  but  most 
of  it  was  earnest.  The  nature  of  events 
was  that  sooner  or  later  a  horse  would 
beat  the  King.  Bostil  knew  that  as  well 
as  anybody,  though  he  would  not  admit  it. 
Holley's  hint  made  Bostil  look  worried. 
Most  of  Bostil's  gray  hairs  might  have 
been  traced  to  his  years  of  worry  about 
horses. 

The  day  he  received  word  from  the 
Indians  he  sent  for  Brackton,  Williams, 
Muncie  and  Creech  to  come  to  his  house 
that  night.  These  men,  with  Bostil,  had 
for  years  formed  in  a  way  a  club,  which 
gave  the  Ford  distinction.  Creech  was 
no  longer  a  friend  of  Bostil's,  but  Bostil 
had  always  been  fair-minded,  and  now  he 
did  not  allow  his  animosities  to  influence 
him.  Holley,  the  veteran  rider,  made  the 
sixth  member  of  the  club. 

Bostil  had  a  cedar  log  blazing  cheerily 
in  the  wide  fireplace,  for  these  early 
spring  nights  in  the  desert  were  cold. 

Brackton  was  the  last  guest  to  arrive. 
He  shuffled  in  without  answering  the 
laconic  greetings  accorded  him  and  his 
usually  mild  eyes  seemed  keen  and  hard. 

"John,  I  reckon  you  won't  love  me  fer 
this  here  I've  got  to  tell  you,  to-night 
specially,"  he  said,  seriously. 

"You  old  robber,  I  couldn't  love  you 
anyhow,"  retorted  Bostil.  But  his  humor 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  sudden  grav- 
ity of  his  look.    "What's  up?" 

"Who  do  you  suppose  I  jest  sold  whisky 
to?" 

"I've  no  idea,"  replied  Bostil.  Yet  he 
looked  as  if  he  war,  perfectly  sure. 

"Cordts!  .  .  .  Ccrdts,  an'  four  of  his 
outfit.     Two  of  thei"  I  didn't  know.     Bad 
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men,  judgin'  from  appearances,  let  alone 
company.  The  others  was  Hutchinson 
an'  Dick  Sears." 

"Dick  Sears!"  exclaimed  Bostil. 

Muncie  and  Williams  echoed  Bostil. 
Holley  appeared  suddenly  interested. 
Creech  alone  showed  no  surprise. 

"But  Sears  is  dead,"  added  Bostil. 

"He  was  dead — we  thought,"  replied 
Brackton,  with  a  grim  laugh.  "But  he's 
alive  again.  He  told  me  he'd  been  in 
Idaho  fer  two  years,  in  the  gold-fields. 
Said  the  work  was  too  hard,  so  he'd  come 
back  here.  Laughed  when  he  said  it,  the 
little  devil!  I'll  bet  he  was  thinkin'  of 
thet  wagon-train  of  mine  he  stole." 

Bostil  gazed  at  his  chief  rider. 

"Wal,  I  reckon  we  didn't  kill  Sears, 
after  all,"  replied  Holley.  "I  wasn't  never 
sure." 

"Lord!  Cordts  an'  Sears  in  camp!" 
ejaculated  Bostil,  and  he  began  to  pace  the 
room. 

"No,  they're  gone  now,"  said  Brackton. 

"Take  it  easy,  boss.  Sit  down,"  drawled 
Holley.  "The  King  is  safe,  an'  all  the 
racers.  I  swear  to  thet.  Why,  Cordts 
couldn't  chop  into  thet  log-an'-wire  corral 
if  he  an'  his  gang  chopped  all  night! 
They  hate  work.  Besides,  Farlane  is 
there,  an'  the  boys." 

This  reassured  Bostil,  and  he  resumed 
his  chair.     But  his  hand  shook  a  little. 

"Did  Cordts  have  anythin'  to  say?"  he 
asked. 

"Sure.  He  was  friendly  an'  talkative," 
replied  Brackton.  "He  came  in  just  after 
dark.  Left  a  man  I  didn't  see  out  with 
the  hosses.  He  bought  two  big  packs  of 
supplies,  an'  some  leather  stuff,  an',  of 
course,  ammunition.  Then  some  whisky. 
Had1  plenty  of  gold  an'  wouldn't  take  no 
change.  Then  while  his  men,  except 
Sears,  was  carryin'  out  the  stuff,  he 
talked." 

"Go  on.    Tell  me,"  said  Bostil. 

"Wal,  he'd  been  out  north  of  Durango 
an'  fetched  news.  There's  wild  talk  back 
there  of  a  railroad  goin'  to  be  built  some 
day,  joinin'  east  an'  west.  It's  interestin', 
but  no  sense  to  it.  How  could  they  build 
a  railroad  through  thet  country?" 

"North  it  ain't  so  cut  up  an'  lumpy  as 
here,"  put  in  Holley. 

"Grandest  idea  ever  thought  of  for  the 
West,"  avowed  Bostil.  "If  thet  railroad 
ever  starts  we'll  all  get  rich.  .  .  .Go  on, 
Brack." 

"Then  Cordts  said  water  an'  grass  was 
peterin'  out  back  on  the  trail,  same  as 
Red  Wilson  said  last  week.  Finally  he 
asked,  'How's  my  friend  Bostil?'  I  told 
him  you  was  well.  He  looked  kind  of 
thoughtful  then,  an'  I  knew  what  was 
comin'.  .  .  'How's  the  King?'  'Grand,'  I 
told  him — 'grand.'  'When  is  them  races 
comin'  off'?  I  said  we  hadn't  planned  the 
time  yet,  but  it  would  be  soon — inside  of 
a  month  or  two.  'Brackton,'  he  said, 
sharp-like,  'is  Bostil  goin'  to  pull  a  gun 
on  me  at  sight?'  'Reckon  he  is,'  I  told  him. 
'Wal,  I'm  not  powerful  glad  to  know  thet. 
....  I  hear  Creech's  blue  hoss  will  race 
the  King  this  time.  How  about  it?'  'Sure 
an'  certain  this  year.  I've  Creech's  an' 
Bostil's  word  for  thet.'  Cordts  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  You  ought  to  've 
seen  his  eyes!  ...  'I  want  to  see  thet 
race.  .  .  .  I'm  goin'  to.'  'Wal,'  I  said, 
'you'll  have  to  stop  bein' —  You'll  need 
to  change  your  bizness.'  Then,  Bostil, 
what  do  you  think?  Cordts  was  sort  of 
eager  an'  wild.  He  said  thet  was  a  race 
he  jest  couldn't  miss.  He  swore  he 
wouldn't  turn  a  trick  or  let  a  man  of  his 
gang  stir  a  hand  till  after  thet  race,  if 
you'd  let  him  come." 

A  light  flitted  across  Bostil's  face. 
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"I  know  how  Cordts  feels,"  he  said. 

"Wal,  it's  a  queer  deal,"  went  on  Brack- 
ton.  "Fer  a  long  time  you've  meant  to 
draw  on  Cordts  when  you  met.  We  all 
know  thet." 

"Yes,  I'll  kill  him!"  The  light  left 
Bostil's  face.  His  voice  sounded  differ- 
ently. His  mouth  opened,  drooped 
strangely  at  the  corners,  then  shut  in  a 
grim,  tense  line.  Bostil  had  killed  more 
than  one  man.  The  memory,  no  doubt, 
was  haunting  and  ghastly. 

"Cordts  seamed  to  think  his  word  was 
guarantee  of  his  good  faith.  He  said 
he'd  send  an  Indian  in  here  to  find  out  if 
he  can  come  to  the  races.  I  reckon,  Bostil, 
thet  it  wouldn't  hurt  none  to  let  him  come. 
An'  hold  your  gun  hand  fer  the  time  he 
swears  he'll  be  honest.  Queer  deal,  aint 
it,  men?  A  hoss-thief  turnin'  honest  jest 
to  see  a  race!  Beats  me!  Bostil,  it's  a 
cheap  way  to  get  at  least  a  little  honesty 
from  Cordts.  An'  refusin'  might  rile  him 
bad.  When  all's  said  Cordts  aint  as  bad 
as  he  could  be." 

"I'll  let  him  come,"  replied  Bostil, 
breathing  deep.  "But  it'll  be  hard  to  see 
him,  rememberin'  how  he's  robbed  me,  an' 
what  he's  threatened.  An'  I  aint  lettin' 
him  come  to  bribe  a  few  weeks'  decency 
from  him.  I'm  doin'  it  for  only  one 
reason.  .  .  .  Because  I  know  how  he  loves 
the  King — how  he  wants  to  see  the  King 
run  away  from  the  field  thet  day !  Thet's 
why!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during 
which  all  turned  to  Creech.  He  was  a 
stalwart  man,  no  longer  young,  with  a 
lined  face,  deep-set,  troubled  eyes,  and 
white  thin  beard. 

"Bostil,  if  Cordts  loves  the  King  thet 
well,  he's  in  fer  heartbreak,"  said  Creech, 
with  a  ring  in  his  voice. 

Down  crashed  Bostil's  heavy  boots  and 
fire  flamed  in  his  gaze.  The  other  men 
laughed,  and  Brackton  interposed: 

"Hold  on,  you  boy  riders!"  he  yelled. 
"We  aint  a-goin'  to  have  any  arguments 
like  thet.  .  .  .  Now,  Bostil,  it's  settled, 
then?    You'll  let  Cordts  come?" 

"Glad  to  have  him,"  replied  Bostil. 

"Good.  An'  now  mebbe  we'd  better  get 
down  to  the  bizness  of  this  here  meetin'." 

They  seated  themselves  around  the 
table,  upon  which  Bostil  laid  an  old  and 
much-soiled  ledger  and  a  stub  of  a  lead- 
pencil. 

"First  we'll  set  the  time,"  he  said,  with 
animation,  "an'  then  pitch  into  details. 
.  .  .  What's  the  date?" 

No  one  answered,  and  presently  they 
all  looked  blankly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"It's  April,  aint  it?"  queried  Holley. 

That  assurance  was  as  close  as  they 
could  get  to  the  time  of  year. 

"Lucy!"  called  Bostil,  in  a  loud  voice. 

She  came  running  in,  anxious,  almost 
alarmed. 

"Goodness!  you  made  us  jump!  What 
on  earth  is  the  matter?" 

"Lucy,  we  want  to  know  the  date,"  re- 
plied Bostil. 

"Date!  Did  you  have  to  scare  Auntie 
and  me  out  of  our  wits  just  for  that?" 

"Who  scared  you?  This  is  important, 
Lucy.     What's  the  date?" 

"It's  a  week  to-day  since  last  Tuesday," 
answered  Lucy,  sweetly. 

"Huh !  Then  it's  Tuesday  again,"  said 
Bostil,  laboriously  writing  it  down.  "Now, 
what's  the  date?" 

"Don't  you  remember?" 

"Remember?    I  never  knew." 

"Dad!  .  .  Last  Tuesday  was  my  birth- 
day— the  day  you  did  not  give  me  a 
horse!" 

"Aw,  so  it  was,"  rejoined  Bostil,  con- 
fused at  her  reproach.     "An'  thet  date 
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was — let's  see — April  sixth.  .  ..Then 
this  is  April  thirteenth.  Much  obliged, 
Lucy.  Run  back  to  your  aunt  now.  This 
hoss  talk  won't  interest  you." 

Lucy  tossed  her  head.  "I'll  bet  I'll 
have  to  straighten  out  the  whole  thing." 
Then  with  a  laugh  she  disappeared. 

"Three  days  beginnin' — say  June  first — 
June  first,  second,  an'  third.  How  about 
thet  for  the  races?" 

Everybody  agreed,  and  Bostil  laborious- 
ly wrote  that  down.  Then  they  planned 
the  details.  Purses  and  prizes,  largely 
donated  by  Bostil  and  Muncie,  the  rich 
members  of  the  community,  were  record- 
ed. The  old  rules  were  adhered  to.  Any 
rider  or  any  Indian  could  enter  any  horse 
in  any  race,  or  as  many  horses  as  he  liked 
in  as  many  races.  But  by  winning  one 
race  he  excluded  himself  from  the  others. 
Bostil  argued  #br  a  certain  weight  in 
riders,  but  the  others  ruled  out  this  sug- 
gestion. Special  races  were  arranged  for 
the  Indians,  with  saddles,  bridles, 
blankets,  guns  as  prizes. 

All  this  appeared  of  absorbing  interest 
to  Bostil.  He  perspired  freely.  There 
was  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  betraying  excite- 
ment. When  it  came  to  arranging  the 
details  of  the  big  race  between  the  high- 
class  racers,  then  he  grew  intense  and 
harder  to  deal  with.  Many  points  had  to 
go  by  vote.  Muncie  and  Williams  both 
had  fleet  horses  to  enter  in  this  race; 
Holley  had  one;  Creech  had  two;  there 
were  sure  to  be  several  Indians  enter  fast 
mustangs;  and  Bostil  had  the  King  and 
four  others  to  choose  from.  Bostil  held 
out  stubbornly  for  a  long  race.  It  was 
well  known  that  Sage  King  was  unbeat- 
able in  a  long  race.  If  there  were  anv 
chance  to  beat  him,  it  must  be  at  short 
distance.  The  vote  went  against  Bostil, 
much  to  his  chagrin,  and  the  great  race 
was  set  down  for  two  miles. 

"But  two  miles!  .  .  Two  miles!"  he 
kept  repeating.  "Thet's  Blue  Roan's  dis- 
tance. Thet's  his  distance.  An'  it  aint 
fair  to  the  King!" 

His  guests,  excepting  Creech,  argued 
with  him,  explained,  reasoned,  showed  him 
that  it  was  fair  to  all  concerned.  Bostil 
finally  acquiesced,  but  he  was  not  hapnv. 
The  plain  fact  was  that  he  was  frightened. 

When  the  men  were  departing,  Bostil 
called  Creech  back  into  the  sitting-room. 
Creech  appeared  surprised,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  make 
friends  with  Bostil. 

"What'll  you  take  for  the  roan?" 
Bostil  asked,  tersely,  as  if  he  had  never 
asked  that  before. 

"Bostil,  didn't  we  thresh  thet  out  be- 
fore— an'  fell  out  over  it?"  queried 
Creech,  with  a  deprecating  spread  of  his 
hands. 

"Wal,  we  can  fall  in  again,  if  you'll 
sell  or  trade  the  hoss." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't." 

"You  need  money  an'  hosses,  don't 
you?"  demanded  Bostil,.  brutally.  He 
had  no  conscience  in  a  matter  of  horse- 
dealing. 

"Lord  knows,  I  do,"  replied  Creech. 

"Wal,  then,  here's  your  chance.  I'll 
give  you  five  hundred  in  gold  an'  Sarche- 
don  to  boot." 

Creech  looked  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
aright.     Bostil  repeated  the  offer. 

"No,"  replied  Creech. 

"I'll  make  it  a  thousand  an'  throw 
Plume  in  with  Sarch,"  flashed  Bostil. 

"No!"  Creeah  turned  pale  and  swallow- 
ed hard. 

Two  thousand  an'  Dusty  Ben  along 
with  the  others?" 

To  be  continued 


Watches 
are  Guaranteed 


Ingersoll  Radiolite 
'Price  $3.00 


Buy  a  watch  with 
the  name  Ingersoll 
on  the  dial  and  you  get  the  absolute  guarantee 
of    a    good    time-keeping    service. 

The  guarantee  is  not  a  mere  word.  It  is  a 
contract  which  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.  live  up 
to  unconditionally. 

Have  the  dealer  sign  and  date  in  ink  the  guarantee 
tag  which  goes  with  every  watch.  If  within  30  days  the 
watch  fails  to  keep  time  to  your  perfect  satisfaction, 
return  it  to  the  Ingersoll  factory  at  Montreal,  with  guar- 
antee attached,  and  you  will  receive  a  new  watch  free  of 
charge.  After  thirty  days,  repairs  will  be  made  or  another 
watch  sent  you  at  a  fixed  cost  stated  on  the  guarantee  tag. 

This  guarantee  is  one  of  the  features  that  have 
made  Ingersoll  Watches  famous  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  all  around  the  World.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
manufacturer,  to  whom  all  watches 
in  need  of  repair  should  be  sent. 

Ask  '°  5e*  lne  complete  Ingersoll  line 
at  your  dealer'*.  —  3£aple  Leaf  — 
Radiolite~  Waierbury~Reliance  models. 

Sadiolim 

Tell  Time  in  the  Dark. 
ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

128  Bleury  St.,  Montreal. 
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Ingersoll  Midget 
Radiolile  2  in  I 
.  Price  $4.50 


The  Road  to  Independence 


Trouble  comes  to  all  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another. 

The  man  with  a  snug  bank  account,  is 
fortified  against  the  "slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune". 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  lay  aside 
something  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day. 

Open  a  Savings  Account  today — and 
take  your  first  step  along  the  road  to 
Independence. 


TH€  MCRCMANT5  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF     CANADA  Established  1864. 

with  its  162  Branches  in  Ontario,  32  Branches  in  Ouebec,  19  Branches  in  Manitoba, 
21  Branches  in  Saskatchewan.  53  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  8  Branches  in  British 
Columbia  serves  Rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE    OR    CALL    AT    NEAREST    BRANCH. 
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Make  and  Sell 
SOCKS 

SEAMLESS    HOSIERY,    ETC. 

There's  big  money  in 
RED-CROSS-SOCKS 

.     MILITARY  SOCKS,  ETC. 
on  our 

KNITTING      MACHINES 

Help  the  boys  who  won  the  war. 
Help  yourself  and  we  will  help 
you  in  MONEY-MAKING. 


HOME  MONEY  MAKERS 


CATALOGUE  FREE 

CREELMAN  BROS.,   M'fgr's 
Box  677  Georgetown,  Ont. 


HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensilage 
down  to  the  last  forkful 


■T-HE  HYLO  SILO  i.per- 
■*•  fectly  air-tight.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  ensilage  around  the 
walls.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Made  e-f 
Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yellow 
Pine.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Stands  rigid  when  empty. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

AGENTS   WANTED. 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.   415    VorkSt. 
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JS 


uuelph 


Z&xwtedlL 


Favorite 
Churn 


is  the  strongest  and 
best  made  Churn 
on  the  market,  and 
is  prefered  by 
best  butter- 
makers  all 
over  the  world 
because  it  is  so 
easy  to  work 
and  givesjuch 
splendid  results  Note  the  adjustable  handle  on 
bow-lever—  no  other  churn  has  this ;  you  can  drive 
whichever  way  is  convenient.  Strong,  light  steel 
frame  ;  roller  bearing:  oak,  not  crockery— does  not 
chill.     Sold  in  eight  sizes.     Ask  your  dealer. 


MAXWELLS  LIMITED,  Dept. 


,  St.  Marys,  Ont. 
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Home-made  Treats  for  Christmas 

Well-tried  Recipes  for  the  Holiday  Cooking 


TO  COOK  A  TOUGH  FOWL 

A  N  old  fowl  may  be  di'essed,  cleaned  and 
**■  steamed  one  hour.  Stuff  and  truss. 
Put  some  fat  in  the  frying  pan  with  a  little 
chopped  onion,  cook  for  a  few  minutes, 
sorinkle  the  fowl  with  flour  and  fry  it  in 
the  pan.  turning  often  until  the  surface  is 
browned.  Place  on  a  trivet  in  a  deep 
pan  (an  inverted  saucer  will  do  to  keep 
it  from  touching  the  bottom) ,  add  the  con- 
tents of  the  frying-pan,  rinse  out  with 
two  cups  of  boiling  water,  cover  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  until  tender,  basting  often 
and  adding  more  water  if  necessary. 

SCALLOPED    OYSTERS 

1  pint  oysters 

2  cups   cracker   crumbs 
'■•    cm    melted    butter 
Milk 

Salt  and   pepper 

Melt  the  butter  and  stir  in  -the  cracker 
crumbs.  Put  a  thin  layer  of  crumbs  in 
the  bottom  of  a  shallow  baking  dish,  cover 
with  oysters,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, repeat  and  cover  the  top  with  crumbs. 
Add  enough  milk  to  moisten.  Bake  thirty 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Never  allow  more 
than  two  layers  for  scalloped  oysters;  if 
three  layers  are  used  the  middle  layer  will 
be  underdone.  This  makes  an  excellent 
main  hot  dish  for  Christmas  night  supper. 

MINCE    MEAT 

4  cups  cooked  beef,  chopped 
2   cups   chopped  suet 

5  runs  chopped  apples 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  cu^s  molasses 

1  cup  chopped  cranberries 
l'j  pounds  seeded  raisins 
1   pound  currants 

1  pound  shredded  citron 

2  tablespoons  salt 

1  tablespoon  cinnamon 
1  tablespoon  mace 
1  teaspoon  cloves 
1    teaspoon   allspice 
_.   teaspoon  pepper    - 

1  fiuartboiW  cider,  grape  juice  or  syrup  from 
sweet  pickles. 

Mix  and  cook  slowly  about  two  hours, 
stirring  frequently.  Store  in  jars  or  in 
a  stone  crock. 


BAKED  CRANBERRY  PUDDING 
2   cups   soft,   stale   bread   crumbs 
'  i    cup    butter 
1    cup   chopped   cranberries 
1   cup  sugar 
1  j    cup   Sultana    raisins 
1  i    cup   boiling    water 

Mix  crumbs  with  melted  butter;  add 
cranberries,  sugar  and  raisins  and  put 
into  a  greased  baking  dish ;  add  water 
and  Lake  in  a  slow  oven  one  hour.  Serve 
warm  with  a  caramel  sauce. 


CRANBERRY    PIE 
l'o   cups  cranberries 
'•_.   cup   raisins 
1    cup   sugar 
1  ■_•    cup   water 

Cook  until  the  fruit  is  soft  and  slightly 
jellied,  line  a  pie  dish  with  paste,  turn  in 
the  cooked  fruit  and  cover  with  strips  of 
paste  or  with  a  whole  crust  or  bake  with- 
out a  top  crust  and  when  done  cover  with 
a  meringue  (stiffly  beaten  egg  white  with 
sugar)  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

PLUM    PUDDING 

This  is  the  recipe  used  for  the  puddings 
made  in  the  Hamilton  Red  Cross  Fruit 
Kitchen  for  Canadian  soldiers  overseas. 
It  is  particularly  good.  For  convenience 
we  have  reduced  some  of  the  weights  to 
the  common  household  measure  of  cupfuls 
and  spoonfuls. 

l'j  pounds   (about  6  cups)  bread  crumbs 

1  pound    (3   cups)    suet 

2  cups  grated   carrot 
i'j  oz.    UVs   cups  flour) 

l'/2    tablespoons   soda    (level) 

:'i    pound    (about  3   cups)   ground   oatmeal 

2>j    pounds    (6    2-3   cups)    raisins 

H'j   ounces   (about,  1   cup)   peel 

1   tablespoon  salt 

3  1-3  cups  brown  sugar 
'j  tablespoon  cinnamon 
■L.  tablespoon  cloves 

Mix  ingredients,  turn  into  a  buttered 
mould  or  floured  cloth  and  steam  or  boil 
from  four  to  five  hours.  If  not  cooked 
the  day  they  are  to  be  used,  cook  again 
for  an  hour  before  serving. 

NUT  BREAD 
'_.   cup   sugar 
1    egg 
L'  ]  _.    cups    flour 

4  teaspoons   baking   powder 
l'->  teaspoon  salt 

1    scant  cup   milk 

1  cup  shelled   walnuts 
1 L.   cup   chopped   dates 

Beat  the  egg:,  add  sugar  and  milk.  Sift 
two  cups  of  the  flour  with  the  salt  and 
baking  powder.  Combine  the  two  mix- 
tures. Add  the  dates  rolled  in  the  remain- 
ing Hour  and  the  nuts.  Bake  in  greased 
pans  or  baking  powder  tins.  If  baking- 
powder  tins  are  used  the  bread  cuts  in  at- 
tractive, round  slices. 

ECONOMY    CAKE 
l'o   cups  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  dripping 
1   package   seeded   raisins 

'■2   teaspoon  ground  cloves 
1   teaspoon   cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  cold   water 

Boil  together  for  five  minutes  and  cool. 
When  cold  stir  in 

3   cups  flour  sifted   with 
1   teaspoon  soda 
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CHRISTMAS  CAKE 
1 V4   pounds  butter 
2 J /■>   cups   brown   sugar 
6   eggs 

;t4    cup   sour  cream 
5    cups   flour 

1  teaspoon   soda 

2  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar 
1    teaspoon   salt 

1  teaspoon    each    of    cloves,    cinnamon,    nut- 
meg  and   mace 

4   pounds    raisins 

2  pounds   currants 
l/i  pound  mixed  peel 
^4  pound  almonds 

Vi  pound  walnuts 

If  the  fruit  and  nuts  are  not  chopped 
fine  but  cut  in  fairly  large  pieces,  the 
cake  will  look  richer.  If,  instead  of  put- 
ting flour  over  the  fruit  it  is  mixed  with 
the  butter  and  sugar  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  creamed  together,  and  let  stand, 
while  the  other  materials  are  being  pre- 
pared the  flavor  will  be  richer  and  the 
fruit   more   tender. 

LIGHT    FRUIT    CAKE 
2  eggs  or  the  whites  of  four 

1  cup  sugar 
!/>  cup  butter 
'A   cup  milk 

2  cups  flour 

2   cups  raisins  seeded  and  cut 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
4  tablespoons   lemon  peel 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
raisins  and  peel.  Sift  the  flour  and  bak- 
ing powder  together.  Beat  the  eggs  light 
and  add  to  the  milk.  Add  the  flour  and 
eggs  and  milk  alternately  to  the  sugar  and 
butter.     Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

SOFT    CREAM    CANDIES 

2  cups  sugar 
2-3   cup   milk 

2   tablespoons   butter 
V'o   teaspoon   vanilla 

Stir  sugar  and  milk  over  the  fire  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  boil  without  stir- 
ring for  eight  minutes.  Add  the  butter 
and  boil  until  a  little  of  the  mixture  drop- 
ped into  cold  water  will  roll  into  a  soft  ball 
between  the  fingers.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  add  flavoring  and  beat  until  creamy. 
Pour  into  a  greased  pan  and  cut  when 
cold. 

Variations  for  cream  candy: 

(1)  Fruit  Fudge:  Chopped  nuts, 
dates  and  raisins  may  be  added  while 
beating  the  hot  cream. 

(2)  Cocoanut  Creams:  While  beating 
add  one  cup  grated  cocoanut,  drop  in 
spoonfuls  on  a  greased  tin  and  put  a 
candied  cherry  on  each. 

(3)  Chocolate  Fudge:  Add  one-half 
ounce  grated  chocolate  to  each  cup  of 
sugar  before  boiling. 

(4)  Maple  Cream:  Use  equal 
quantities  of  white  or  brown  and  maple 
sugar   or   flavor   with   mapleine. 

MARSH  MALLOWS 
2   tablespoons  gelatine 
4  tablespoons   cold   water 
V4  cup  boiling   water 
1%  cups  sugar 
Flavoring 

Soak  gelatine  in  the  cold  water.  Dis- 
solve sugar  in  boiling  water  and  boil 
three  minutes.  Add  gelatine  and  flavor- 
ing. Let  stand  until  partially  cooled. 
Beat  with  a  wire  whip  until  light  and 
stiff.  Pour  into  moulds,  and  when  per- 
fectly cold  and  set,  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

PARISIAN  SWEETS 
1   cup  figs  or  raisins 
1   cup  dates 
1    cup   English   walnuts 

Put  all  through  a  meat  grinder.  Dust 
a  moulding-board  with  powdered  sugar, 
knead  the  mixture  into  a  lump,  roll  out 
with  the  rolling-pin  and  cut  in  small 
cubes. 


Spoiled  Cakes 
Cost  Money 

Flour,  eggs,  milk,  butter  and  sugar  are 
high  in  price.  A  spoiled  cake  or  batch  of  bis- 
cuits costs  money. 

To  make  sure  of  baking  success  use  pure, 
strong,  double-acting 

EGG-0 

Baking  Powder 

The  heavy  war  flours  need  the  strength  of  Egg-O  to 
make  them  light.     Egg-O  has  two  actions.      It  rises  in 
the  mixing  bowl  when  cold  water  or  milk  is  added  and 
continues    to    rise    in    the     heat    of 
the  oven,   thus   making  a  light  cake 
doubly   .ertain. 

You  can  use  sweet  milk,  sour 
milk,  buttermilk  or  water  with 
Egg-O — a  different  and  better  baking 
powder. 

Egg-O  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 


100,000  TREE  FARMS 

mKKBEHBB       A  OF  160  ACRES  EACH 


IMMENSE 
WEALTH 

IN 

WESTERN 
CANADA 

Send  for 

FREE 
Book 

"  Home- 
Seekers'  and 
Settlers' 
Guide  " 

Contains    valuable 
and  interesting 
information  based 
on  Government 
Reports 


ENTERPRISE  and  ENERGY— One  Alberta 
town  reports  at  least  100,000  .acres  of  new 
land  in  that  vicinity  plowed  last  fall  for  crop 
this  year;  has  six  elevators  now  and'  three 
new  ones  and  a  flour  mill  under  way.  The 
reason — 1917  values  for  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  flax  seed  alone  for  the  prairie  pro 
is  $613,885,700.00.    Start  now,  share  it  this  year. 

THOUSANDS  OF  FREE  FARMS— Whether  you 
have  capital  or  not,  there  is  a  farm  for  you  along 
the  Canadian  Northern  Ky^-160  acres  of  Government 
homestead  lands,  surveyed  and  ready  for  entry- 
First  comers  have  the  Choice. 

Improved  Lands  from  $15  peracre 

Thousands  of  acres  of  selected  lands,  close  to  the 
railway,  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms,  cash,  or 
part  cash  and  crop  payments.  This  means  schools, 
good  roads,  transportation  and  market  facilities. 
Prices  continually  advancing;  the  values  are  there. 
I  r»W  Fni-PG  Comfortable  Trains 
"O"  *  «**  ca  Interesting  Fea  ures 
By  Canadian  Northern,  the  logical  route  from  East- 
ern to  Western  Canada.  Through  tickets  every- 
where. Get  copy  of  the  "Guide"  to-day;  any  agent, 
or  write  General  Passenger  Dept  ,  Montreal,  Que.; 
Toronto,   Ont.,   or  Winnipeg,   Man. 
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From  the  Front  Line  of  Farm  Work 


THE  JERSEY  AS  A  DAIRY  COW 

By  Russell  A.  Daley 

TPHE  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  originated 
-"•  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  the  largest 
of  the  Channel  Island  group,  which  lies 
in  the  English  Channel. 

Jerseys  have  been  bred  pure  longer 
than  any  other  breed  of  cattle  of  British 
origin.  As  early  as  1734  the  breed  was 
mentioned  by  historians  and  even  then 
it  was  noted  for  its  heavy  milking  qual- 
ities and  the  remarkable  nichness  of  its 
milk. 

The  long  maintained  purity  of  blood  has 
fixed  the  breed  characteristics  of  the 
Jersey  positively  and  given  the  breed  its 
renowned  prepotency — the  ability  to 
transmit  to  its  offspring  the  type  and 
high  producing  qualities  of  the  parents. 
In  1817  the  first  Jerseys  were  imported 
into  the  U.S.  by  a  captain  of  a  sailing 
vtfcsel  who  had  a  country  home  near 
Philadelphia.  Since  then  Jerseys  have 
been  imported  in  larger  numbers  till  to- 
day Jersey  blood  is  found  in  almost  all 
grade  dairy  cattle. 

When  the  Jersey  was  first  imported 
to  America,  the  bulk  of  the  milk  and  but- 
ter used  was  produced  by  the  so-called 
general  purpose  breeds,  Shorthorns, 
Durhams,  etc.  The  early  advocates  of 
Jerseys  were  wealthy  gentlemen  who  took 
up  the  breeding  of  Jerseys  as  well  for  their 
love  of  the  cattle,  with  the  great  beauty 
and  color  and  form,  as  for  the  butter 
producing  ability  of  the  breed. 

It  was  at  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position in  Chicago,  1893,  that  the  Jersey 
first  leaped  into  the  limelight  and  defin- 
itely proved  her  great  superiority  as  a 
dairy  cow. 

The  results  of  the  tests  were  that  the 
Jersey  gave  more  milk,  more  butterfat, 
on  the  same  amount  of  feed,  than  any 
other  breed  entered  in  the  competition. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Dairy  Demonstration, 
m  1904,  the  basis  of  the  test  was  economic 
production.  In  butter  production  the 
leading  cow  was  a  Jersey,  the  best  herd 
was  a  Jersey  herd.  They  returned  one 
pound  of  butterfat  for  every  twelve 
pounds  of  nutriment  they  consumed.  The 
Holstein  required  nearly  fifteen  pounds 
and  the  Shorthorn  fifteen  and  a  half. 

In  Canada  to-day  the  Holstein  breed  are 
winning  favor,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 


The  boy  and  his  dog  are  great  sports. 


mind  that  the  Holstein  cow,  being  much 
larger  than  the  Jersey,  consumes  more 
food,  consequently  we  expect  more  re- 
turns to  even  up  with  the  Jersey. 

There  are  good  and  poor  milking  cattle 
in  both  breeds,  especially  in  the  grades. 
Just  because  some  farmer  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  buying  a  cow  which  does  not 
milk  up  to  his  expectation,  he  should  not 
condemn  the  breed. 

In  buying  a  good  milking  cow  the  buyer 
must  not  judge  her  by  the  fat  on  her 
back  as  too  many  do,  but  he  must  see  she 
has  the  points  of  a  good  milker  and  that 
she  puts  the  milk  in  the  pail  not  fat  on  her 
back. 

Some  farmers  hesitate  in  buying  a 
grade  Jersey,  giving  for  their  reason  that 
the  stock  from  those  cattle  are  of  no  use 
to  raise  for  beef.  We  admit  that,  but  it 
will  pay  him  far  better  to  veal  the  calf 
and  buy  others  for  beef  than  to  keep 
"general  purpose"  cows  f»r  dairy  purpose. 

If  we  are  to  raise  cattle  for  dairy  pur- 
pose raise  Jerseys;  if  for  beef,  raise  beef 
cattle.  Do  not  cross  them.  If  we  do  we 
have  neither  beef  nor  milk. 

When  buying  your  next  dairy  cow  try  a 
Jersey  and  you  will  never  regret  it,  but 
make  certain  and  get  a  good  one. 


ONE  DEAL  THAT  MADE  A  BREEDER 

By  George  Kay  Miller 

'"pHE  subject  of  this  article  is  a  young 
-*•  Shorthorn  breeder  of  Alberta,  whose 
name  it  is  not  necessary  to  give.  The 
particular  incident  to  which  I  shall  refer 
and  its  consequences  are  quite  well  known 
to  a  circle  of  Shorthorn  breeders  of 
Western  Canada  who  can  vouch  for  its 
authenticity.  So  numerous  and  varied 
are  the  circumstances  which  have  made 
for  success  or  failure  in  the  pure-bred 
livestock  business  that  the  following  nar- 
rative relates  one  single  circumstance  that 
brought  a  Shorthorn  breeder  of  little  or 
no  importance  right  into  the  lime-light 
as  a  constructive  breeder  of  the  red,  white 
and  roan. 

Gifted  with  more  ambition  than  his 
father  to  excel  in  Shorthorn  breeding, 
this  young  breeder  (Let  us  call  him  Will) 
felt  that  greater  progress  could  be  made 
at  the  business  if  they  could  secure  a  high- 
class  bull  to  head  the  herd.  Like  many 
a  conservative  stockman  the  father  ob- 
jected strenuously  for  two  years,  claim- 
ing that  they  could  get  just  as  good 
calves  from  a  $100  bull  as  from  a  $1,000 
one.  Will  was  sick  and  tired  of  hauling 
feed  to  the  narrow,  skinny  bull  calves 
that  never  seemed  to  show  for  what  they 
had  eaten,  and  he  was  completely  dis- 
gusted at  taking  bulls  to  the  annual 
spring  sales,  and  getting  from  $50  to  $80 
apiece  for  them,  if  they  were  sold  at  all. 
Will  continued  to  press  for  a  better  bull. 
He  had  neighbors  and  breeders  approach 
his  father  to  assist  in  the  persuasion. 
After  three  long  years,  the  father  con- 
sented to  let  Will  attend  the  big  disper- 
sion sale  of  R.  W.  Caswell  at  Regina.  He 
was  cautioned  that  the  price  paid  must 
not  be  too  high. 

Nobody  knew  Will,  and  no  one  noticed 


him  particularly  as  he  strolled  through 
the  stables,  looking  for  a  good  bull  calf. 
He  had  decided  that  the  price  of  $500 
stipulated  by  his  father  could  be  invested 
to  best  advantage  in  a  good  son  of  Gain- 
ford  Marquis,  as  this  great  bull  had  been 
used  by  Mr.  Caswell  for  some  time  prior 
to  the  sale,  and  many  of  his  calves  were 
listed  in  the  catalogue.  Without  asking 
the  opinion  of  anyone,  Will  selected  a 
rich  roan  calf,  eight  months  old,  called 
Gainford  of  Saskatoon.  It  so  happened 
this  was  the  best  calf  of  his  afce  in  the 
sale,  and  he  had  many  admirers  besides 
Will,  as  was  evidenced  when  he  came  be- 
fore the  auctioneer. 

Cattle  prices  then  were  not  so  high  as 
they  are  now,  and  bidding  was  very  con- 
servative at  the  beginning.  Before  long, 
however,  the  price  bid  was  $500  and  it 
was  not  Will's  bid.  He  wished  to  obey 
his  father's  orders  but  he  wished  more  to 
own  a  good  bull.  He  bid  $25  more,  but 
as  readily  as  he  would  bid  his  opponent 
would  follow.  Knowing  his  man,  the 
auctioneer  got  Will  excited,  and  the  keen- 
est contest  followed  for  ownership  of  that 
bull  calf.  With  flushed  face  and  swim- 
ming brain  Will  finally  bid  $1,050,  and  the 
bull  was  knocked  down  to  him.  It  was 
some  hours  before  Will  realized  what  he 
had  done,  particularly  in  exceeding  his 
father's  price  limit  by  such  a  substantial 
margin.  The  more  he  considered  the  pro- 
position the  more  disgusted  he  became, 
He  approached  his  competitive  bidder  and 
many  others  after  the  sale,  trying  to  get 
relieved  of  the  deal.  No  man  would  come 
to  his  aid.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  heart-sick  bov.  That 
$1,050  and  the  thought  of  what  his  father 
would  say  haunted  him  constantly. 

It  was  in  no  sympathetic  attitude  that 
the  father  received  the  news  of  tne  pur- 
chase. He  was  wild.  Threats  of  all  kinds 
were  made,  which  further  added  to  Will's 
misery.  But  there  was  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept foot  the  bill,  and  breed  the  cows.  It 
vyas  not  until  the  first  few  calves  arrived 
that  Will  found  any  justification  for  his 
action  in  paying  $1,050  for  the  bull,  and 
he  had  to  wait  for  over  a  year  to  know 
whether  or  not  these  calves  would  realize 
any  greater  amount  of  actual  cash  when 
sold.  When  the  day  of  the  Calgary  bull 
sale  finally  arrived,  Will  had  thirteen 
bull  calves  from  Gainford  of  Saskatoon. 


The  Percheron   horse  is  making  many  friends. 
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GUARANTEED  WHEAT  and  100,000 

FREE  FARMS  160  Acres  Each 

If  ever  there  were  opportunities  for  the  farmer  in  Western  Canada,  it  is  to-day  along  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  now  under  Government  control  with  all  the  prestige  and  stimulus  that  means  in  settle- 
ment and  production  in  the  after-war  re-constructio.i  period  when  present  high  prices  are  sure  to  hold. 
Immense  fortunes  have  and  will  continue  to  be  made  rapidly  by  Eastern  farmers  in  Western  Canada, 
where  work  enterprise  and  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand. 

Ask  for  "Homeseekers'  and  Settlers'  Guide,"  free,  on  application  to  C.N.R.  agents.     It  will  convince 
you    of    the    possibilities    in    the    Prairie    Provinces,    in     British     Columbia,     and     in     the     Peact 
l:~trict — descriptive  and  illustrative. 


mssM 

Comfortable  trains  and  great  scenic  beauty  when  you 

travel  C.  N.  R. 

A  Narrative 


"It  seemed  but  over-night  by  C.N.R.  when  we  reached  the 
great  Hinterland  back  of  Lake  Superior, — its  deep 
rivers  clothed  to  the  edge  with  a  tangle  of  forest,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  by  rocky  ridges,  the  bright 
green  of  the  underbrush  and  the  shadowy  white  of  the 
birch  breaking  indiscriminately  the  dark  evergreen  of 
the  predominating  pine. 

"At  Port  Arthur  we  saw  the   largest  grain   elevators   on 
the   Continent,   erected   by  the   Canadian   Northern    Rail- 
way  and   now  a   part  of   Government   system.     Here   im- 
mense  shipbuilding   industries   and   the   increasing 
volume  of  commerce  as  the  distributing  point  for 
an  enormous  stretch  of  country  lying  to  the  north 
and  west  of  Lake  Superior,  is  developing  a  great 
commercial     centre.       Leaving     Port    Arthur,     the 
route    is    through    the    picturesque    Rainy    Lakes 
district    and    Quetico   National    Park,    and    reaches 
Winnipeg  by  a  fertile  and  gradually  rolling  prairie. 

"West  of  Winnipeg  the  prairie  continues  with  its 
teeming  activities.  Innumerable  clusters  of  grain 
elevators  arise,  tower  above  us  and  recede  in  the 
distance  as  we  raced  along  over  the  flat  country; 
and  everywhere,  teaming,  bustle,  and  the  receipt 
and  shipping  of  merchandise  and  farm  products 
was  one  continuous  repetition,  day  or  night,  over 
the  whole   wide  area. 

"At  Calgary  and  Edmonton  our  short  stay  was  well 
spent  in  studying  the  great  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  these  cities,  and  to  hear  and 
observe  at  first  hand  what  splendid  opportunities 
this  Last  Great  West  holds  out  to  the  business 
man  and  farmer  who  combine  the  three  elemen- 
tary maxims,  knowledge,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance. 

"From  Edmonton  west  the  prairie  is  soon  replaced  by 
the  haze-clothed  mountains  in  the  distance  and  follow- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Athabaska  river,  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  passes  through  Jasper  National  Park 
to  Yellowhead  Pass,  the  Great  Divide  of  the  Rockies. 
Yellowhead,  as  tradition  has  it,  is  named  after  a  mighty 
Iroquois-Scotch  trapper  known  as  Tete  Jaune,  or  Yel- 
lowhead, who  hid  or  cached  his  furs  at  this  spot  and 
stood  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  goodly  beacon  to  the 
luckless  wayfarer   in   the   tempestuous   days   of  old. 


"The  scenery  at  this  point  is  grand  — a  rocky  gorge 
covered  with  dark  pines  below  and  light  green  shrubs 
above  surmount  the  seething  currents  of  the  Fraser, 
and  towering  on  every  side  and  lost  in  the  clouds  are 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  giant  Mount  Robson,  the 
highest   known    in    Canada. 

"Journeying  south  from  the  Yellowhead  we  followed  the 
Canoe  and  Albreda  rivers  which  in  turn  are  succeeded 
by  the  North  and  Main  Thompson  rivers,  reaching  at 
Lytton    the    lower    waters    of    the    Fraser.      From    Blue 


Ask  for  "At  Your  Service"  and  "Canadian  Northern  Rockies"  Any  C.N.R.  Agent 


A  peaceful  new  settlement,  North  Thompson  Valley,  B.C. 

River  to  Kamloops,  about  100  miles,  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent country  for  mixed  farming,  but  especially  for 
cattle  and  sheep-raising.  The  immense  growth  of  alfalfa, 
the  mild  climate,  the  shipping  facilities  and  the  steady 
demand  for  farm  products  at  the  Coast  will  surely  mean 
an  early  development  here  into  one  of  the  richest  and 
most   prosperous  farming  districts   in  America. 

"Nowhere  throughout  the  journey  from  Old  Ontario  to 
the  Pacific  did  it  grow  monotonous  or  time  hang  heavily 
so  insistent  were  the  attractions  which  flashed  past  the 
windows    of   our    comfortable    train.*' 


For    lowest    one-way    and    round-trip    fares,    circuit    tours,    standard 

sleeping  car  reservations,  see  nearest  C.N.R.  ticket   agent  or 

General  Passenger  Departments,  Montreal,   Que.,   Toronto,   Ont.,  W 
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"Metallic"Cei!ings 

permanent,  beautiful ! 

No  more  wall  paper  worries, 
no  troubles  with  falling  piaster. 
Just  put  up  Metallic  Ceiling  and 
Wall  Plates  and  you  have  a  per- 
manent, sanitary,  fire-proof 
covering,  very  beautiful  and 
washable  with  soap  and  water. 
Can  be  erected  in  a  day  over  old 
plaster  and  will  never  crack  or 
fall  off.  Many  handsome  designs 
to  suit  any  room  or  building. 
Send  for  Booklet  "C"  today. 

Garages.  Steel  Shingles,  Corrugated 
Iron,    Tanks,    circulars  on   request. 

The  METALLIC  ROOFING  Co. 

Manufacturer)  Limited 

King  and  Dufferin  Sts.     -     TORONTO 


GILS  ON 

SILO     FILLERS 


'THE  GILSON  SILO  FILLER  ittheone 
*-  blower  which  can  be  successfully  operated 
with  as  little  power  as  4  h.p.  There  is  a  Gil  sod 
Silo  Filler  for  every  purpose— for  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  for  ihe  syndicate,  and  our 
large  capacity  machine  for  the  custom 
jobber. 

We  guarantee  every  Gilson  Silo  Filler  to 
cat  and  elevate  more  ensilage  with  the 
same  power  than  any  other  blowet  cutter. 

Will  Silo  Filling  Time 

find  you  ready  ? 

Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

GiUoo  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 
.3915  York  St.Gaelphj 
Ont 
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They  were  a  well-fitted  lot  of  beautiful 
roans  and  reds  that  were  a  credit  to  any 
breeder.  Prior  to  the  sale  the  cattle  were 
judged  by  a  competent  breeder,  and  WiH 
was  awarded  grand  championship  of  the 
breed.  When  placed  under  the  hammer 
this  champion  bull  brought  close  to  $1,000, 
and  the  remaining  twelve  averaged  over 
$500.  Will's  father  had  nothing  to  say 
now  beyond  apologizing  for  all  the  critic- 
ism he  had  offered  regarding  the  purchase 
of  the  bull  two  years  previously.  In  two 
years  the  bull  was  paid  for  three  times 
over,  and  the  progress  made  in  that  length 
of  time  was  infinitely  greater  than  could 
have  been  possible  under  the  old  system 
of  breeding  to  the  cheapest  bull  that  could 
be  bought.  The  profit  on  the  purchase 
continued  to  pour  in  as  each  succeeding 
crop  of  calves  was  ready  for  market,  and 
so  profitable  had  the  transaction  proven, 
that  last  year  Will  unhesitatingly  pur- 
chased an  imported  bull  to  use  on  females 
from  Gainford  of  Saskatoon.  The  ad- 
visability of  buying  a  sire  of  acknowl- 
edged superiority  is  no  longer  questioned 
in  the  mind  of  Will  or  his  father.  The 
deal  that  caused  more  grief  than  all  their 
other  Shorthorn  operations  combined, 
was  in  the  end  the  making  of  the  firm. 


Read  the  Classified  Ads. 
On  Page  48 


WHERE  IS  YOUR  CHIN? 

By  J.  L.  Love 

\  MAN  whose  business  was  on  the  road 
to  the  "demnition  bow-wows"  called 
on  an  aeouaintance  to  solicit  a  loan. 

"I  can't  do  it,  Bill,"  replied  the  fin- 
ancier. "I  never  lend  money  to  a  man 
who  carries  his  chin  on  the  bottom  button 
of  his  vest!" 

"What  the —  whadya  mean?"  exploded 
the  visitor. 

"It's  like  this,  old  man,"  continued  the 
other,  in  a  kindlier  tone,  "I've  been  ex- 
pecting you  in  here  for  months.  A  blind 
man  could  sense  that  your  busiaess  is 
going  to  pieces,  and  that  you  are  drifting 
on  the  financial  rocks.  There's  failure  in 
your  voice  and  manner  and  looks.  Your 
face  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  Sun- 
day School  hymn  about  something  or  other 
that  stretches  'from  pole  to  pole.'  The 
only  thing  that  holds  up  your  chin  is  the 
bottom  button  on  your  vest,  and  that's 
mighty  near  resigning  in  favor  of  your 
knees! 

"Now,  Bill,  if  I  thought  it  would  do 
you  any  good,  I'd  lend  you  $5,000,  but  it 
wouldn't — not  till  you've  got  your  chin 
back  where  the  Lord  put  it  first.  Keep 
it  up  in  the  air  if  you  have  to  wear  a  dog- 
collar  with  a  six-inch  spike  in  it.  Cut 
out  the  moping.  Smile  till  you  get  the 
ear-ache.  Smile  at  the  duns  and  they 
will  forget  their  little  accounts  and  ask 
for  your  big  orders.  Fool  the  willies  and 
they  will  depart  from  you!" 

"You  know,  Bill,"  concluded  the  fin- 
ancier, as  he  shook  hands  with  his  silent 
and  thoughtful  caller,  "business  is  a  won- 
derfully sympathetic  thing.  More  so  than 
I  am,  you  think?  Well,  try  looking  up 
and  see  how  quickly  it  follows  suit!  Re- 
member what  Emerson  says,  'Hitch  your 
chin  to  a  star!'  " 

Nine  months  later  Bill  was  back  in  the 
financier's  office. 

'"Lo,  Bill!"  came  the  cheery  greeting 
from  the  swivel-chair  whence  had  pro- 
ceeded the  sentence  of  less  than  a  year 
ago:     "How's  things?    You  lock  spry !" 

"Y'  bet  I'm  spry!"  chimed  in  Bill. 
"How  d'ye  like  my  necktie?  Last  time  I 
was  here  you  didn't  know  if  I  was  sportin' 
a  diamond  pin  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  wasn't!    But  I  am  now.    See  it?" 


"This  here,"  continued  Bill,  fingering 
the  bottom  button  of  his  vest,  "marks  the 
lowest  point  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
chin.  'Member  what  you  told  me  that 
day?  Regular  upper  cut,  I  thought  it! 
Well,  I  took  it — swallowed  it,  so  to  speak, 
an'  ever  since  my  chin  has  been  where 
my  back  hair  was  then !  Great  stuff,  that 
Emerson  spiel ! 

"When  I  came  into  this  office  nine 
months  ago,  I  hoped  to  borrow  a  few 
thousands,  but  you  sent  me  away  with  a 
jolt  under  the  jaw  worth  twice  the  money. 
Troubles  had  looked  big  because  I  didn't 
look  'em  in  the  face,  but  with  my  chin  up 
an'  my  chest  out,  I  took  in  coal  for  an- 
other trip.  Things  have  looked  different 
ever  since  an'  I've  come  back  to  thank 
you  for  the  line  of  talk  you  handed  out. 
I  found  out  that  an  avoidable  salient  in  a 
man's  spine  is  about  the  best  thing  there 
is  for  giving  him  a  weak  heart,  and, 
b'lieve  me,  my  chin  is  going  to  cuddle  my 
bottom  vest  button  no  more!" 


DRAINING  DIFFICULTIES 

By  W.  H.  Scott 

IN  general  the  conditions  making  drains 
necessary  are  those  where  the  gravi- 
tational or  free  water  is  either  on  the 
surface  of  the  land  or  so  close  to  the  sur- 
face as  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
growth  of  plant  roots.  The  instances 
where  the  water  is  lying  on  the  land,  such 
as  in  pond  holes,  sloughs,  pockets, 
swamps,  etc.,  are  very  common  in  On- 
tario, and  it  is  usually  an  easy  matter 
for  these  conditions  to  be  remedied.  They 
may  be  remedied  either  by  means  of  open 
ditches  or  a  system  of  tile  drains. 

Where  there  is  a  large  area  of  low 
lying  land  which  is  uniformly  wet,  such 
as  we  have  in  the  south-western  countries, 
namely,  Kent,  Essex  and  Lambton,  tile 
drains  augmented  by  open  ditches  are 
used,  and  sometimes  when  the  wet  land  is 
the  same  or  possibly  lower  than  the  lake 
level,  dikes  are  constructed  and  pumps 
installed  to  remove  the  water.  Other  in- 
stances where  low  lying  and  flat  lands 
require  drainage  are  those  which  are  occa- 
sionally flooded  either  during  the  spring 
freshets  or  during  heavy  rains.  If  no 
means  has  been  provided  for  this  water 
to  be  removed  quickly,  the  crops  growing 
on  this  land  will  be  killed  out,  and  thus 
cause  financial  loss  to  the  land  owners. 

In  the  case  of  underground  springs  we 
have  a  condition  where  the  impervious 
layer  of  the  subsoil  has  caused  the  under- 
ground water  to  be  blocked  and  held  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  eventually  comes  to 
the  surface.  These  can  be  prevented  by 
having  a  tile  drain  put  in  a  short  distance 
above  the  springs  so  that  the  water  may 
be  cut  off  and  conveyed  to  a  proper  outlet. 

Another  instance  is  that  where  irriga- 
tion is  being  carried  on.  In  some  of  the 
irrigation  districts  the  water  is  fairly 
saturated  with  alkali  salts.  When  this 
water  is  used  for  irrigation  it  is  spread 
over  the  land  and  eventually  is  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  from  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  trees  by  the  sun,  the 
alkali  being  left  on  the  surface.  This 
alkali  accumulates  until  it  becomes  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  plants 
or  trees.  To  remove  this  alkali  it  is  nec- 
essary to  install  a  system  of  underdrains, 
then  thoroughly  flood  the  soil  which  is 
saturated  with  alkali,  thus  dissolving  the 
alkali  and  allowing  the  water  to  pass 
the  alkali.  After  this  has  been  removed 
off  through  the  drains,  thereby  removing 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  greater 
amount  of  water  for  irrigation  of  this  soil, 
and  after  each  irrigation  as  soon  as  the 
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water  has  been  evaporated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  remaining  water  is  almost 
saturated  with  alkali  the  free  water  re- 
maining in  the  soil  and  containing  this 
saturated  solution  of  alkali  must  be  allow- 
ed to  run  off  through  the  drains. 

Across  many  Ontario  farms  we  see 
small  creeks  flowing  at  least  part  of  the 
season.  In  most  instances  where  this 
occurs  the  drain  can  be  placed  parallel  to 
this  creek,  and  except  during  the  spring 
freshets  or  after  very  heavy  rains  the 
water  will  flow  through  this  drain,  there- 
by obviating  the  use  of  the  creek.  When 
this  drain  is  installed  the  creek  banks 
could  be  levelled  and  instead  of  being  a 
creek  with  ragged  banks  and  weeds  and 
small  trees  growing  along  side  could  be 
converted  into  a  scoop  ditch.  This  ditch 
could  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow 
farm  machinery  to  cross  back  and  forth 
and  would  take  care  of  the  occasional 
heavy  flows  of  water. 

In  all  conditions  where  the  ground 
water  comes  within  two  and  a  half  feet 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil  it  is  necessary 
for  this  to  be  removed  in  some  manner  so 
that  plants  may  have  proper  root  growth. 


B.  C.  POULTRY  TALK 

By  John  Pawtuckaway 

IN  Coast  markets,  fresh  B.C.  eggs  were 
never  higher  than  they  have  been  this 
fail.  On  the  New  Westminster  public 
market,  patronized  by  many  Fraser 
Valley  producers  and  by  consumers  and 
wholesale  purchasers,  a  genuine  wholesale 
price  to  producer  of  90  cents  a  dozen,  and 
a  retail  price  of  95  cents  and  $1,  were 
reached.  This  is  final  answer  to  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  consumers  will  not 
buy  fresh  eggs  at  prices  exceeding  80 
cents  a  dozen.  Consumption,  however,  is 
always  radically  reduced  by  such  high 
markets,  which  do  not  indicate  a  flourish- 
ing winter  egg  industry  so  much  as  ab- 
normally low  production.  The  diminished 
output  is  attributable  to  war-time  influ- 
ences, notably  high  grain,  which  have 
emptied  many  British  Columbia  com- 
mercial hen  houses.  The  present  high 
prices  ease  the  situation  for  those  bull- 
dog paultrymen  who  have  stayed  by  the 
industry,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
benefit  largely  from  the  big  after-the-war 
drift  back  into  poultry  keeping  which  is 
inevitable. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  A  SUCCESS 

Electric  lighting  to  stimulate  egg  pro- 
duction in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months,  when  the  hours  of  daylight  are 
very  short,  was  tried  out  in  Coast  districts 
last  winter  on  a  small  scale,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  other  firms  for  the  current 
season.  British  Columbia  experience 
tallies  with  that  obtained  officially  at 
Ottawa,  and  at  many  points  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  Pacific  Coast, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  power 
of  electric  lighting,  or  any  other  light  of 
equal  strength,  to  substantially  increase 
November,  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary egg  yield,  appears  demonstrated. 
Electric  light  is  the  almost  universal 
illumination  in  the  British  Columbia 
Lower  Mainland,  and  as  it  is  very  con- 
venient, and  not  over-expensive,  is  chosen 
for  the  poultry  houses. 

The  principle  involved  is  so  simple  that 
it  seems  inconceivable  it  was  so  long  over- 
looked. Under  ordinary  poultry  house 
conditions,  hens  spend  so  much  time  on 
the  roosts  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  them 
to  eat  and  convert  into  eggs  more  than 
Continued  on  page  48 
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The  Business  of  Dairying 


from  falling  off  the  cow  into  the  milk  pail. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  likes  cows,  likes  to 
be  around  them  and  handle  them  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  learn  to  milk  and  will 
delight  in  doing  the  work. 


Young  People  Should  Learn  to  Milk 

Bv  W.  H.  Underwood 


ONE  of  the  most  useful  things  a  farm 
boy  or  girl  can  do  is  to  learn  to  milk 
cows.  Milking  is  easy  or  hard,  according 
to  the  way  it  is  done.  Some  learn  more 
quickly  than  others.  Some  boys  become 
better  milkers  than  some  girls,  while  some 
girls  make  better  milkers  than  some  boys. 
Some  persons  it  seems  can  never  learn  to 
milk  well  and  rapidly.  It  may  be  because 
they  do  not  like  cows  and  do  not  want  to 
learn.  It  may  be  by  nature  that  their 
hands,  fingers  and  muscles  are  not 
adapted  for  this  kind  of  work. 

However,  almost  ary  farm  boy  or  girl 
more  than  ten  years  of  age  can  learn  to 
milk  cows  right  well.  It  is  not 
a  good  thing  for  one  to  try  to  learn  too 
young  as  a  small  person  cannot  hold  a 
milk  pail  well  enough  and  has  not  the 
strength  to  milk  a  cow  rapidly  and  clean. 
It  is  never  well  for  a  child  to  try  to  milk 
a  cow  that  will  kick  or  has  other  bad 
habits  in  the  stall.  She  should  be  left  for 
older  young  folks  or  for  grown-up  per- 
sons. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  young  people  to 
learn  to  milk  and  especially  boys.  The 
knowledge  may  become  valuable  some  day 
when  one  goes  out  to  make  a  living  for 
himself.  Good  dairy  help  is  in  demand 
at  good  wages.  If  one  learns  to  milk  and 
knows  how  to  handle  dairy  cows  well 
when  he  grows  up  and  wants  work  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  findmg  a  good 
job  with  dairy  farmers.  He  can  always 
make  good  money,  for  better  wages  are 
usually  paid  the  good  dairy  hand  than  to 
the  common  farmhand.  A  dairy  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  educations  a 
young  person  can  acquire.  One  can  learn 
a  good  share  of  this  valuable  knowl- 
edge right  at  home  on  his  own  farm  by 
assisting  in  the  milking  and  the  care  of 
the  cows.  It  is  a  cheap  but  valuable 
schooling.  One  produces  something  while 
learning. 

Another  good  feature  about  farm  boys 
and  girls  learning  to  milk  is  that  the  work 
can  be  done  in  a  short  time  every  morn- 
ina:  and  evening.  It  need  not  interfere 
with  going  to  school  or  any  of  the  other 
duties  in  the  least.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  parents.  What  a  young  person 
learns  about  milking  and  milk  will  also 
be  an  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of 
some  of  his  or  her  regular  school  studies. 
This  extra  knowledge  gained  in  the  dairy 
will  be  a  great  aid  to  the  young  iolks 
when  they  attend  high  school  and  espe- 
cially when  they  attend  college. 

But  how  are  we  to  go  about  milking? 


First  we  must  learn  the  disposition  of 
the  cows  and  make  them  learn  to  like  us 
cr  at  least  stand  quietly  while  being  milk- 
ed. Kindness  will  win  more  from  the  cow 
than  unkindness.  Milkers  must  be  quiet 
at  their  work.  Dairy  cows  are  quiet-dis- 
positioned  animals.  They  are  disturbed 
and  made  nervous  by  loud  talking  and 
cruel  treatment.  Good  dairymen  and  good 
milkers  never  strike  their  cows  in  any 
way,  no  difference  what  the  cow  does.  If 
she  is  bad,  abusing  her  will  make  her 
worse.  Talking  to  her  gently  and  strok- 
ing her  well  will  usually  make  her  quiet 
and  gentle.  Some  cows  of  course  are 
easier  handled  than  others,  but  kindness 
and  patience  will  win  in  the  end  with 
most  of  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  learn  in  milk- 
ing is  to  secure  all  the  milk  the  cow  will 
give  at  one  time.  One  must  learn  to  milk 
clean.  Taking  the  last  milk  is  called  strip- 
ping. The  strippings  are  the  richest  part 
of  the  milk,  containing  the  most  cream. 
It  is  important  to  strip  the  cow  of  the 
last  drop  of  milk  she  will  give.  If  a  small 
amount  of  milk  is  left  in  her  udder  she 
will  give  less  at  the  next  milking.  If  she 
is  not  milked  clean  for  many  days  at  a 
time  she  will  drop  in  her  milk  yield  and 
will  thus  not  be  as  profitable  as  she  other- 
wise would  be.  Clean  milking  will  help 
greatly  in  making  her  continue  to  give 
a  large  milk  flow.  Rubbing  and  kneading 
the  udder  toward  the  close  of  milking  will 
make  the  cow  give  a  little  more  milk  each 
time.  This  is  important,  for  a  little  more 
milk  at  each  milking  will  mean  a  big 
difference  in  a  year's  time. 

Another  important  point  in  keeping  up 
a  strong  milk  flow  with  cows  is  regularity 
of  milking.  Many  cows  dry  up  or  stop 
giving  as  much  milk  as  they  otherwise 
would  because  they  are  milked  at  irregu- 
lar periods  for  the  day.  Never  omit  milk- 
ing a  cow  at  her  accustomed  milking 
period  if  you  wish  her  to  continue  to  give 
much  milk.  But  when  you  wish  a  cow  to 
go  dry  or  stop  giving  milk  skip  one  milk- 
ing period  for  each  day  and  do  not  draw 
quite  all  the  milk  from  her  udder.  She 
will  then  go  dry  or  stop  giving  milk  with- 
in a  short  time  without  any  udder  trouble. 

Cleanliness  is  a  very  essential  feature 
in  milking.  Be  sure  that  your  clothes, 
hands  and  pail  are  clean.  One  of  the 
partly  closed  toppejl  pails  is  the  best  kind 
to  use.  Before  beginning  to  milk,  wipe 
the  flanks  and  udder  of  the  cow  with  a 
damp  cloth  and  then  wipe  them  dry.  This 
will    prevent   hair   and    particles   of   dirt 


CLEANING   DAIRY  UTENSILS 
By  W.  M.  Wood 

HpHE  method  practised  on  our  farm  of 
-*-  cleaning  all  the  dairy  utensils  is  the 
same  whether  it  is  can,  pail,  strainer  or 
separator.  As  soon  as  the  cream  cans 
are  received  from  the  creamery  they  are 
rinsed  with  cold  water,  the  covers  being 
leftonwhilerinsing.and  each  can  with  the 
cold  water  in  it  given  a  good  shaking  up. 
Then  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
rinsed  the  cans  are  washed  thoroughly. 
The  cleaning  outfit  consists  of  a  palmetto 
brush  made  for  washing  utensils,  a  large 
cloth  with  which  to  wipe  them,  a  large 
pan,  cleansing  powder  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  warm  soft  water. 

In  washing,  the  warm  soft  water  con- 
taining a  tablespoonful  of  cleaning 
powder  for  each  can  is  poured  into  the 
pan.  Then  with  tbe  brush  in  the  right 
hand  the  inside  of  the  can  and  around 
the  rim  and  flanged  sides  and  bottom  re- 
ceive a  good  scrubbing.  As  soon  as  every 
crack,  corner,  seam  and  spot  on  the  inside 
of  the  can  have  been  thoroughly  scrubbed, 
another  can  is  thus  washed,  and  so  on 
until  three  or  four  cans  have  been  given 
the  same  attention.  Then  a  fresh  supply 
of  water  is  obtained.  The  covers  of  the 
cans  are  washed  inside  and  outside  in 
the  pan  in  the  water  used  for  washing  the 
cans,  the  brush  always  being  used  in- 
stead of  a  cloth.  The  covers  are  now 
put  tightly  on  the  cans  and  with  the 
brush  and  pan  of  water  the  outside  of  each 
can  is  given  a  good  washing.  The  large 
cloth  is  used  to  wipe  the  outside  dry.  This 
cloth  is  handy  to  remove  any  particles 
that  might  adhere  to  the  can  around  the 
handles  or  any  other  place. 

Immediately  after  the  cans  have  been 
washed  and  wiped  dry  they  are  rinsed, 
and  care  is  taken  to  have  for  this  purpose 
plenty  of  boiling  water  (not  warm  water 
nor  hot  water  but  boiling  water)  that  has 
reached  a  temperature  of  212  degrees 
and  is  turning  to  steam.  The  cover  is  re- 
moved from  each  can  as  they  are  being 
rinsed  and  the  boiling  water  is  poured 
all  around  on  the  rim  in  such  a  way  that 
the  water  will  adhere  to  the  entire  surface 
of  each  can.  This  method  scalds  the  cans 
better  than  pouring  the  water  in  at  once 
and  shaking  them.  The  cover  is  always 
shut  tight  onto  the  can  into  which  the 
boiling  water  has  been  poured  and  given 
a  good  shake  before  the  water  is  poured 
out,  then  the  cans  are  placed  in  the  sun- 
shine to  dry.  They  are  placed  so  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  can  strike  the  inside  which 
is  much  better  than  to  invert  them.  All 
the  other  utensils  are  cleaned  in  like 
manner. 


MAKING  SWEET  CREAM  BUTTER 

By  W.  H.  Underwood 

SOME  people  would  rather  make  butter 
from  sweet  cream  than  from  sour  or 
ripened  cream.  It  takes  less  time  to  make 
sweet  cream  butter  than  it  does  to  make 
the  ripened  cream  product,  and  if  the 
proper  control  and  attention  to  details  are 
given  to  the  process  the  amount  of  fat 
lost  in  the  buttermilk  is  not  any  greater 
than  that  lost  in  the  buttermilk  by  the 
usual  methods  of  making  ripened  cream 
butter. 

For  making  sweet  cream  butter  cream 
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should  be  skimmed  that  contains  about  30 
per  cent,  of  butterfat.  Such  cream  will 
churn  without  difficulty  at  the  required 
temperature.  It  also  will  be  less  likely 
to  sour  or  to  develop  undesirable  flavors 
if  for  any  reason  it  cannot  be  churned 
at  the  expected  time  and  has  to  be  held 
over  for  a  time.  That  the  cream  must  be 
from  clean  sweet  milk  is  obvious.  Stable 
or  feed  taints  must  in  particular  be 
guarded  against.  The  cream  is  cooled  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  separ- 
ated. The  temperature  to  which  to  cool 
will  depend  upon  how  soon  the  churning 
is  to  take  place.  For  immediate  churning 
40  to  45  degrees  will  give  the  best  results, 
but  if  three  or  four  hours  must  elapse 
before  the  churning  can  be  commenced 
48  to  50  degrees  will  be  all  right  provided 
that  the  cream  is  held  at  this  temperature 
until  churned.  If  held  at  too  low  a  tem- 
perature for  several  hours  the  butterfat 
will  become  so  hard  that  churning  will  be 
difficult  or  long  delayed. 

To  give  a  more  distinctive  flavor  and 
aroma  to  the  butter  a  "starter"  or  sour 
skimmilk  is  added  to  the  cream  just  be- 
fore churning.  The  use  of  a  starter  is  not 
necossary  but  it  will  give  a  finer  and  more 
pleasing  flavor  to  the  butter,  especially  if 
the  quality  of  the  cream  is  not  as  good  as 
it  ought  to  be.  The  cold  cream  is  placed 
in  the  churn  and  the  starter  added.  As 
a  rule  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  starter  will  be 
sufficient  for  winter  use  and  20  per  cent, 
for  summer  use.  If  desired  a  small  amount 
of  butter  color  may  be  added  at  this  time. 

The  churning  is  then  begun  and  con- 
tinued until  the  butter  granules  are  about 
half  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat  or  rice. 
This  will  require  about  45  minutes'  churn- 
ing, accordingto  the  richness  of  the  cream, 
the  season  of  the  year  and  the  tempera- 
ture. Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  over- 
churn  the  butter.  If  the  granules  are  too 
large  too  much  water  and  curd  will  be  in- 
corporated. 

As  soon  as  the  churning  is  finished  the 
buttermilk  is  drawn  off  through  a  strainer 
and  the  butter  allowed  to  drain.  In  most 
cases  draining  it  for  ten  minutes  will  be 
sufficient,  after  which  water  at  50  or  52 
degrees,  equal  in  volume  to  the  cream  used, 
is  added.  After  revolving  the  churn  a 
few  times  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  the 
butter  again  drained.  Excessive  wash- 
ing must  be  avoided  as  it  will  remove  the 
delicate  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  butter. 
The  butter  is  salted  to  taste  and  worked 
in  the  same  manner  as  ripened  cream 
butter. 


WHEN  IS  CREAM  RIPE? 

By  Jas.  White 

The  proper  degree  of  ripeness  or 
acidity  in  cream  for  churning  into  but- 
ter can  be  best  ascertained  by  making 
a  chemical  test  that  implies:  the  use  of 
an  alkali  solution.  By  measuring  the 
amount  of  alkali  required  to  neutralize 
the  acid  in  the  cream  the  churning  condi- 
tion can  be  very  accurately  determined. 
This  test  is  hardly  practical  for  general 
farm  use  so  she  honm  buttermaker  must 
'-•rr.ploy  ottier  means  of  testing  cream  for 
ripeness.  There  are  t.hre*;  simple  tests 
that  are  fairly  reliable  under  ordinary 
conditions.  They  are  based  upon  taste, 
appearance   and  tc::tuie. 

Ripe  jream  should  taste  slightly  acid, 
enough  to  give  a  clcaily  defined  acid 
taste  but  not  what  one  would  call  sour. 
It  takes  practice  to  determine  just  the 
right  amount  of  acidity  the  cream  should 
have  but  ene  can  soon  tell. 

The  cream  that  is  ripe  should  have  a 
smooth,  velvety,  shiny,  slick  appearance. 
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From  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


Arrows  show  routes  of  travel. 


It  was  Patriotic  and  Profitable  to  grow  as  much 
food  as  possible  during  the  war. 

It  is  Humanitarian  and  Profitable  to  continue 

now.  ,<>■'■■ 

Over  100,000,000  People 
in  Europe  Face  Starvation 

Reliable  Experimental  Station  tests  show  that  Fertil- 
izers have  increased  yields  of  grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  from 
25%  to  130%. 

The  1917  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  England, 
records  the  fact  that  in  a  general  report  from  English  far- 
mers who  undertook  to  grow  more  food,  40%  of  the  far- 
mers make  special  mention  of  the  great  service  rendered 
by  fertilizers. 

You  can  help  stave  off  famine  and  make  profit  yourself 
by  preparing  to  fertilize  your  spring  crops,  and  to  top- 
dress  your  fall  wheat  next  spring. 

Write  for  our  Free  Bulletins  on  Crop  Increase. 

The    Soil    and    Crop    Improvement    Bureau 

of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 
1111   Temple  Building     -     -     Toronto  is 
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THE  KEYSTONE  DEHQRNER. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  found  by  actual  experience 
that  dehorning  cows  adds  to  their 
milking  value.  The  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER  is  mentioned  in  the 
1913  report  (page  131)  as  a 
most  effective  instrument  for  the 
purpose.  Write  for  booklet. 
E.    H.    McKENNA,    219    Robert    St.,    Toronto. 


Mention  FarmerB'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you 


O/OLPEEK 

WILL  STOP  THE  LEAK 


Don't  throw  away  your  Pots  and  Pans.  "Vol-Peek" 
will  mend  Graniteware.  Tin,  Aluminum,  etc.,  in  two 
minutes  without  tools.  Atways  keep  it  in  the  house. 
At  dealers  or  from  us,  postpaid,  15  cents. 

Vol-Peek  Mtg.  Co..  Box  2024,  Montrtat,  Cm. 
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Sales  andj Wants 

THE  FARMER'S  EXCHANGE 

(SEMI-MONTHLY) 

5  cents  a  word— per  insertion 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  issue  close 
three  days  preceding  each  issue. 
Publication  dates  are  1st  and  15th 
of  the  month. 


Z^REAM— THIS  IS  TO  ADVISE  OUR 
present  shippers  and  all  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  a  market  for  cream  that  a 
very  decided  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  is  due 
— it  may  materialize  before  this  type  is 
set.  Drop  a  line,  and  we'll  tell  you  all 
about  it — and  our  service,  too.  Toronto 
Creamery  Co.,  Limited,  9  Church  Street, 
Toronto. 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

A     FLOCK    OF    COTSWOLD    EWES    FOR 
sale.      Bred   to   lamb   last  of   April   and 
first   of    May.      Write    for   prices   to   Chap- 
man   Bros.,    Pickering,    Ont. 

CTENOGRAPHY,  BANKING,  FARM 
Accounting,  Bookkeeping,  Arithmetic, 
etc.,  taught  by  experts.  Positions  assured. 
Enter  now.  Canada  Business  College,  274 
College    St.,    Toronto.  (Dec.    15-18) 

FURS 

OILVER    BLACK    AND  PATCH    FOXES. 

Twining     R.     Lyons,  Waterville,     Nova 

Scotia.  (Jan.    1-19) 

FARMS    FOR    SALE 
OIK  ACRES,  OXFORD  COUNTY— CLAY 

loam,  no  waste.  Suitable  for  grain 
or  mixed  farming.  Running  water,  two 
bank  barns,  good  brick  house.  Apply  Box 
C,   Farmers'   Magazine. 

EARN    AN    EXTRA    $5 

YOUR  SPARE  TIME  IS  WORTH 
money  to  you.  You  can  easily  earn 
enough  to  pay  all  your  extra  needs.  Think 
what  a  saving  this  means  to  you.  Per- 
haps you  could  work  for  us  one  full  day- 
right  in  your  own  vicinity — your  earnings 
for  that  one  day  should  convince  you,  that 
your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you 
to  collect  the  many  local  orders  for  re- 
newal and  new  subscriptions  to  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are 
liberal.  A  postcard  will  bring  you  details 
— send  it  now  to  Agency  Division,  Farmers' 
Magazine,  153  University  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

MORE  DOLLARS 

Y"OU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Farmers'  Magazine  Representatives.  To- 
day there  are  in  Canada  men  and  women 
who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  provides  for  many 
»f  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply 
us  the  time — we'll  supply  you  the  money. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean 
Publishing    Company,    Limited,    Toronto. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET   RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES'    SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 


This  condition  comes  just  before  the 
cream  begins  to  thicken.  If  a  paddle  or 
spoon  handle  is  pushed  through  the 
cream  it  will  form  wrinkles  ahead  of  the 
instrument. 

When  the  cream  is  ready  to  churn  if 
a  dipperful  of  it  is  poured  back  into  the 
vessel  it  will  cut  a  smooth  hole  in  the  body 
of  the  cream,  it  will  act  like  oil  or 
molasses  and  will  not  spatter.  Experi- 
enced buttermakers  find  that  all  of  these 
conditions  appear  about  the  same  time 
but  the  test  for  texture,  as  the  pouring 
of  the  cream  back,  seems  to  come  slightly 
before  the  others.  The  test  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  tests. 


B.  C.  POULTRY  TALK 

Continued  from  page  45 

a  very  small  quantity  of  egg-making  ma- 
terials. The  lights  are  kept  going  until 
8.30  or  9  p.m.,  lengthening  by  several 
hours  the  poultry  working  day.  The  logi- 
cal, and  actual,  result  is  more  eggs. 

Some  of  the  claims  made  for  the  sys- 
tem are  not  borne  out  by  general  experi- 
ence. The  fact  seems  to  be  that  total 
annual  egg  production  is  increased  but 
little  by  artificial  lighting.  The  value 
consists  in  obtaining  a  maximum  number 
of  eggs  when  market  egg  prices  are  high- 
est. The  hen  which  lays  rapidly  through 
November  and  December  is  very  apt  to 
go  into  an  early  spring  moult,  and  in  any 
event  the  spring  egg  production  is  certain 
to  be  below  average. 

ANCONAS  WON  CONTEST 

The  six  Anconas  entered  by  F.  E. 
Pullen  of  Whonnock,  B.C.,  won  with  a 
total  of  1,077  eggs  the  seventh  Interna- 
tional egg  laying  contest  at  Victoria.  All 
other  lightweight  entries  were  the  popu- 
lar White  Leghorn,  which  occupied  19 
pens.  The  most  popular  heavyweight 
breed,  which  took  second  ribbon  with 
1,070  eggs,  was  the  White  Wyandotte, 
occupying  11  pens. 

Mr.  Pullen  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
achievement  with  this  little  known  breed. 
The  mottled  Ancona,  a  lightweight  var- 
iety, slightly,  if  any,  heavier  than  the 
White  Leghorn,  is  black  with  a  sprinkling 
of  white-tipped  feathers.  Largely 
through  the  clever  work  of  one  Ohio 
Ancona  breeder,  this  chicken  has  been 
led  up  from  comparative  obscurity.  It  is 
of  Italian  ancestry. 

There  can  be  no  denial  that  the  Ancona 
is  an  excellent  layer.  The  record  at  Vic- 
toria demonstrates  its  value  in  this  direc- 
tion. And  since  egg-laying  contests  are 
won,  within  certain  broad  limits,  by 
strains  rather  than  varieties,  liberal 
credit  is  due  the  owner,  F.  E.  Pullen.  The 
Ancona  has  made  wealthy  the  Ohio 
breeder  alluded  to,  whose  name  through 
liberal  advertising  is  almost  always  as- 
sociated with  the  variety  name,  and  it  will 
likely  be  a  profitable  breed  with  fanciers 
for  some  years  to  come,  as  it  rapidly 
grows  to  the  place  awaiting  it  in  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  agriculture.  Its  lack 
of  weight  is  a  disadvantage  which  will 
prevent  anything  but  scant  adoption  on 
the  general  farms.  Its  color  is  against  it, 
too.  Poultrykeepers  often  tire  of  looking 
at  the  same  color  eternally  unless  that 
color  is  white.  It  is  an  absurd  streak  in 
us  humans,  perhaps,  but  it  exists  and  is 
powerful.  Another  practical  advantage 
of  white  colored  breeds,  tending  to  keep 
them  in  permanent  popularity,  is  the  at- 
tractive dressed  carcass. 

A    POINT    GREY    IDEA 

The  annual  winter  poultry  show  is  a 
fixture    in    many    British    Columbia    dis- 


tricts, and  in  addition  there  is  a  large 
provincial  show.  There  are  numerous  de- 
vices to  draw  attendances  to  poultry 
shows — chicken  picking  contests,  poultry- 
lectures,  turkey  raffles,  and  so  on — but 
Point  Grey's  contribution  to  poultry  show 
lore  is  as  unique  as  it  is  valuable.  Point 
grey  is  a  municipality  very  largely  subur- 
ban, located  between  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  at  the  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  Vancouver  City.  It  is  a  district 
with  a  splendid  outlook  on  mountains  and 
sea,  has  well  developed  public  utilities, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  progressive  type  of 
residents. 

The  Point  Grey  Poultry  Association 
holds  an  annual  show  in  December.  Rab- 
bits are  liberally  exhibited,  along  with 
classes  for  that  new  star  in  the  British 
Columbia  livestock  firmament — the  milch 
goat.  In  popularizing  chickens,  rabbits, 
and  goats,  the  annual  show,  besides  stim- 
ulating those  already  interested,  is  an 
excellent  instrument  to  develop  public  in- 
terest in  backyard  food  production.  There 
is  an  undeniable  fascination  about 
well-bred,  vigorous  show  exhibits. 

At  best,  however,  the  poultry  show  ap- 
peals only  to  the  eye,  which  is  a  cogent 
reason  why  it  should  be  supplemented. 
The  householder  will  not  usually  under- 
take production  of  chicken,  rabbit,  and 
goat  foods  for  his  home  table  unless  he 
knows  he  likes  those  foods.  While  very 
likely  is  acquainted  with  poultry  products, 
an  insignificant  percentage  of  people  has 
ever  eaten  domestic  rabbit,  or  quaffed 
goat  meat,  or  eaten  goat  butter  or  Cheese 
with  bread.  What  is  more,  many  have  a 
baseless,  but  no  less  deadening,  prejudice 
against  such  foods. 

Here  is  where  the  Point  Grey  idea 
comes  in.  The  Poultry  Association  holds 
annually  a  community  chicken  dinner.  In 
addition  to  featuring  poultry  dishes, 
domestic  rabbit  pie  and  goat  milk,  goat 
cheese,  and  goat  butter,  will  be  served 
at  the  coming  function.  And  it  isn't  a 
banquet  affair,  primarily  for  members, 
but  an  event  particularly  aimed  at  the 
general  public. 

It  is  a  fine  way  to  obtain  recruits  to  the 
backyard  meat  industries.  When  it  is 
known  that  a  man  cares  for  fried  chicken, 
or  rabbit. pie,  or  goat  milk,  other  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  these  types  of  backyard 
livestock  can  be  launched  with  hope  of 
success.  But  the  strongest,  most  per- 
suasive argument  has  already  been  driven 
home.  The  palate  appeal  in  this  field  is 
the   all-powerful   one. 


Do  we  sing  enough? 

Do  we  sing  enough?  Would  life  be 
quite  as  grey  and  heavy  if  we  could  sing 
more  than  we  do?  Is  it  not  true  that  sing- 
ing is  one  of  the  win-the-war  agencies  that 
is  not  used  as  much  as  it  should  be?  Down 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  they  are  conducting 
a  singing  campaign,  one  feature  of  which 
is  "block  singing."  The  neighbors  get 
together  and  sing.  There  are  four- 
minute  sings  in  the  "movies"  and  certain 
time  is  given  regularly  for  singing  in 
stores  and  factories.  Every  one  knows 
that  men  work  faster  when  lively  music 
is  played.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new  Navy 
building  in  Washington  was  speeded-up 
with  an  actual  gain  in  transportation 
work  of  $1,800  just  because  the  men  sung 
at  work.  Singing  at  work  gives  one  a 
better  outlook  on  life  and  keeps  one's 
brain  clear  for  sound  thinking.  There  is 
no  chance  for  "grouching." 
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THE  GIFTS  OF  THE  GREAT  OUT- 
DOORS 

Contin  ued  from  page  22 

of  prehistoric  races.  I  have  slept  in 
shanties  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  where  the 
coyotes  howled  all  night  outside  the  win- 
dow and  the  only  furniture  inside  was  a 
biscuit  box  for  a  bureau  and  a  tin  stove 
and  a  camp  bed;  and  I  have  slept  under 
canvas  on  Northern  Canadian  Lakes, 
where  the  ground  was  so  swampy  we  had 
to  cut  three  feet  of  willows  to  lay  under 
our  fur  robe  bed  in  order  to  be  above  the 
lap  of  the  water;  and  /  haven't  found  that 
external  conditions  make  much  difference 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  little  bundle  God 
has  given  us  called  "happiness."  It 
doesn't  matter  much  what  is  in  the  bundle. 
It  is  what  is  in  us. 

Does  this  sound  like  heresy?  Then 
heresy  it  is;  for  when  I  bought  a  farm 
in  the  East  and  put  modern  conveniences 
in  the  farm  people's  house,  it  depended 
altogether  on  the  farm  people  whether 
they  got  added  joy  and  happiness  out 
of  what  we  call  modern  conveniences.  I 
have  had  tenant  farmers  who  "cussed" 
the  bath  room  because  it  meant  taking 
care  of  water  works,  and  I  had  one  farm 
family  that  refused  to  use  the  furnace 
because  it  was  more  trouble  to  light  than 
a  small  coal  stove.  And  so  I  have  no  faith 
in  the  patent  easy  nostrums  of  modern 
conveniences  to  create  joy  and  health 
for  country  life.  They  are  all  right;  but 
they  are  only  incidentals.  They  are  a  by- 
product of  results  from  causes  that  begin 
within;  but  if  you  get  the  dynamo  going 
from  within,  the  external  conditions  will 
right  themselves;  and  so  I  leave  the  ques- 
tion unanswered — how  to  get  the  most  joy 
and  health  out  of  country  life. 


FRESH  EGGS  FOR  LAMBS 

By  a  Farmer's  Wife 

I  wonder  how  many  know  the  value  of 
fresh  eggs  for  young  weak  lambs?  I  have 
never  used  anything  else  and  have  never 
lost  a  lamb.  Just  give  one  raw  egg  at  a 
time.  Two  or  three  will  generally  have 
the  little  one  able  to  follow  the  mother. 


Tit- Bits  of  Food  Control 

The  price  of  sugar  in  Petrograd  last 
July  ranged  from  $3.31  to  $3.55  per 
pound. 

German  estimates  say  the  use  of  all 
•drying  apparatus  in  that  country  would 
dehydrate  about  184,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes. 

Winter  and  summer  wheat,  rye,  winter 
and  summer  barley,  rape  seed,  linseed, 
oats,  beans,  peas,  buckwheat  and  seeds 
have  been  requisitioned  in  Holland. 

With  the  closing  of  breweries  in  the 
United  States  after  December  1,  any  tem- 
porary dislocation  in  the  barley  market 
should  cause  producers  little  concern. 
Barley  formerly  used  for  brewing  will,  it 
is  hoped  there,  result  in  increased 
amounts  of  milk,  meats,  flour,  poultry 
products  and  other  foods. 

Manufacturers  of  condensed  milk  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Food  Board  to  limit 
their  use  of  sugar  in  the  making  of  con- 
densed milk  for  the  domestic  trade  during 
the  remainder  of  the  present  month,  or 
any  month  hereafter,  to  no  more  than 
that  used  in  corresponding  months  of 
1917,  except  under  special  permit. 

The  latest  Norwegian  harvest  reports 
are  on  the  whole  fair.  The  production  of 
fish  meal  fodder  is  to  be  greatly  increased. 
Maximum  prices  have  been  fixed  for  Ice- 
landic mutton,  and  the  price  of  Danish 
meat  has  been  increased. 
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Consider 

Your 
Breakfast 

Cost 

Some  Foods  Cost  Ten 
Times  Quaker  Oats  for 
the  Same  Energy  Units 

Compare  food  cost  by 
calories — the  energy  unit — 
and  see  what  your  money 
buys. 

You  will  find  that  ten 
cents  buys  as  much  in  one 
food  as  a  dollar  in  another. 

You  will  find  that  the 
maximum  food  —  which  is 
Quaker  Oats — stands  mini- 
mum in  cost. 

This  is  how  some  foods  at 
this  writing  compare  in  cost 
per  thousand  calories: 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 


Quaker  Oats 
Round  Steak 
Leg  of  Lamb 
Veal  Cutlets 
Fresh  Halibut 
Salt  Codfish 


svi 

41 

48 
57 
53 

78 


cents 


Meat  foods  will  average,  per  energy  unit,  ten  times  the  Quaker  Oats 
cost.     Other  foods  will  cost  you  up  to  twenty  times  as  much. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats  supplies  you  the  almost  perfect  food.  No  costly  food 
compares  with  oats  in  balanced  nutriment.     Few  foods  are  so  delightful. 

Make   Quaker   Oats   your   breakfast.     Use   it  in   your  baking. 

Every  ounce  yields  twice  as  many  calories  as  an  ounce  of  round  steak. 
Every  dollar's  worth  used  to  displace  meats  saves  around  $9. 


Flaked  from  Queen  Grains  Only 

The  reason  for  getting  Quaker  Oats  is  a  super-flavor.  This  brand  is 
flaked  from  just  the  richest,  plumpest  grains.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from 
a  bushel.     These  grains  have  a  flavor  which  little  grains  must  lack. 

Get  them,  for  they  cost  no   extra  price. 

Two  Sizes:  35c  and  15c  Per  Package,  Except  in  Far   West 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Saskatoon,  Canada 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


F  A  R  M  E  R  S  '     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


Farmers  of  Big 
Calibre 


THEIR  number  is  growing. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  biggish 
way  in  production — dairy  products, 
live  stock,  grain.  They  are  merchant 
farmers  —  regarding  farming  not 
merely  as  an  occupation — a  means 
of  livelihood,  but  as  a  business. 
And  so  they  read  business  papers — or  the 
business  portions  of  newspapers — with 
keen  interest  and  educated  intelligence. 
Their  outlook  on  affairs  is  wide.  They 
are  well-informed.  They  aspire  to  be 
leaders,  or  are  acknowledged  leaders. 
They  are  giving  farming  a  new  esteem 
— a  new  character.  These  men  are  rich 
relatively  speaking.  They  derive  every 
year  a  substantial  profit  over  all  operat- 
ing and  living  costs.  Their  bank  accounts 
are  fat  and  their  holdings  of  securities 
are    sizeable. 

To  farmers  of  the  tvpe  described  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
appeals.  This  specialized  business  news- 
paper gives  farmers  the  wide  outlook 
they  should  have  and  do  have,  and  will 
have  in  larger  degree  the  more  they  read 
this  weekly  newspaper  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  nation's  business  and  the 
factors   which   affect   markets. 

THE  Editor  of  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Post,  writing  al- 
ways about  agriculture  in  relation 
to  the  nation's  business.  Another  regu- 
lar contributor  is  the  Editor  of  CANA- 
DIAN GROCER,  who  reviews  each  week 
the  cereal  situation,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  milling.  Other  equally  authori- 
tative men,  in  sisrned  articles,  contribute 
on  subjects  familiar  to  them.  Always 
there  is  the  story  of  some  man  who  has 
achieved  brilliant  success — a  story  of 
gripping  interest  because  it  is  true, 
graphically  written — a  romance  of  en- 
deavor. 

FARMERS  of  Big  Calibre,  will  you  send 
us  a  dollar  for  a  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion  to 

THE 

FINANCIAL    POST 

OF  CANADA 

to   get   acquainted   with   it? 

The  Financial  Post  is  published  every 
Saturday — 52  issues  yearly  for  $3.00 

If  you  are  a  merchant  farmer,  or  are 
looking  forward  to  becoming  one,,  we 
invite  you  to  use  the  coupon  below.  THE 
POST  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  world 
of   interest  and   profit. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 

Dert.    F.M.     143    University    Ave.,    Toronto. 

I  enclose  On»  Dollar,  for  which  send  me 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
weekly,   for   four    months. 
(Signed) 


HOW    TO    MAKE    THE    COUNTRY    A 
BETTER   PLACE    TO    LIVE    IN 

Continued  from  page  21 

when  a  dog  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  watch 
dog,  and  at  the  very  sight  of  a  burglar, 
skulks  away  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  he  can  do  an  awful  lot  of  harm;  just 
because  he  was  a  good  dog,  and  you  de- 
pended on  him,  and  he  didn't  live  up  to  it. 
So  of  humans. 

The  best  recipe  I  can  give  "to  make  the 
country  a  better  place  to  live"  has  just  two 
ingredients  in  it.  The  first  is — to  be  100 
per  cent,  alive,  not  just  50  or  80  per  cent, 
alive,  but  100  per  cent,  alive  mentally,  and 
physically.  Lots  of  people  go  through 
life  like  a  man  asleep.  They  don't  see, 
and  they  don't  hear;  and  they  don't  think 
out  the  meaning  of  what  they  should  see 
and  hear.  You  needn't  trouble  about  rules 
of  "don'ts"  if  you  keep  busy  with  "the 
do's."-  Be  so  busy  with  the  "do,"  you 
will  never  need  to  be  told  "don't";  and 
if  you  do  come  a  cropper  and  bruise  a 
shin,  just  pick  yourself  up  and  rub  it, 
and  laugh,  and  go  again!  Do  you  lots  less 
harm  to  come  a  thump  now  and  then,  than 
never  to  move  at  all!  If  you  have  to  die 
— and  we  all  have  sooner  or  later — die 
doing  something!  So  work  up  to  the 
limit  of  all  you  can  do;  and  you  will  find 
each  day,  you  can  do  a  little  more,  and 
a  little  more,  till  your  efforts  are  worth 
the  efforts  of  ten,  and  you  unconsciously 
become  a  power.  So  live  hard,  hate  hard 
(evil),  play  hard,  work  hard,  joyously 
hard;  for  "the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work." 

First,  then,  be  100  per  cent,  alive. 

The  second  ingredient  in  the  recipe  is 
just  as  important,  but  not  so  simple.  You 
have  to  succeed  in  what  you  are  doing. 
You  have  to  make  goodness  a  successful, 
beautiful,  dominant  thing;  but  how?  Men 
and  women  would  give  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives  to  grasp  the  secret  to  suc- 
cess; and  the  secret  isn't  outside  them- 
selves at  all.  It  is  inside  themselves. 
Examine  the  lives  of  highly  useful,  suc- 
cessful men  and  women — of  an  Edison, 
who  has  wrought  wonders  in  electricity; 
of  a  Doherty,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
bankers  and  scientific  engineers  before 
his  forty-fifth  year;  of  a  Schwab,  whose 
inventions  helped  the  Allies  to  win  the 
war  and  whose  ships  helped  the  Ameri- 
cans. Examine  the  lives  of  these  men 
critically;  and  you  will  find  them  all  alike 
in  one  respect.  They  each  had  faults 
like  you  or  myself.  They  each  had  fail- 
ures and  struggles  like  you  and  myself — 
only  more  of  them.  (Edison  failed  4,000 
times  before  he  found  the  proper  ma- 
terial for  incandescent  light  films.)  They 
each  worked  in  different  spheres  and  be- 
gan differently;  but  they  all  had  one  trait 
in  common.  Look  carefully  at  that  one 
trait!     Here  it  is: — 

They  never  fooled  themselves.  They 
didn't  believe  what  they  wanted  to  be- 
lieve. They  didn't  believe  anything  till 
they  knew  it  was  a  fact.  Then  they  hung 
to  it  like  grim  death.  They  searched 
facts  as  the  revelation  of  Almighty  God. 
Then  they  thought  facts  and  were  guided 
by  facts.  That  is  what  made  Schwab 
a  great  business  man,  and  Edison  a  great 
electrician,  and  Doherty  a  great  engineer. 
You  can  fool  more  people  by  fooling 
yourself  than  by  trying  to  fool  others. 
That's  what's  the  matter  with  the  Kaiser. 
He  was  such  a  vain  fool  that  he  thought 
what  he  wanted  to  think,  instead  of  trying 
to  find  out  what  was  really  so,  and  fol- 
lowing that;  and  he  has  done  more  evil 
than  a  criminal  in  convict  stripes. 


When  Henry  Doherty  was  forty-five,  he 
was  worth  as  many  millions  as  he  was 
years  old;  and  he  cared  less  for  millions 
than  you  and  I  do  for  dimes.  Asked  by 
a  class  of  his  school  cadets  what  was  the 
great  secret  of  success,  he  answered  in 
just  two  short  words — "Think  Clearly." 

Those,  then,  are  the  two  ingredients  to 
my  recipe  for  "making  the  country  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live." 

Be  100  per  cent,  alive! 

Think  clearly! 

Live  hard,  hate  hard  (evil),  play  hard, 
work  hard,  and  do  it  with  all  your  might. 

Then  keep  your  thinker  as  clear  of  mud 
and  slime  and  mixed-up  motives  as  Can- 
ada's morning  air  is  clear  of  grime ! 

And  I'll  bet  on  you  not  only  making  the 
country  a  better  place  to  live,  but  making 
the  country  the  dearest,  sweetest,  best 
place  to  live  in  all  the  world. 

And  that  is  my  Christmas  message  to 
you. — Agnes  C.  Laut. 

Now  that  the  fog  is  clearing  perceptibly 
problems  of  reconstruction  demand  our 
attention.  It  has  been  a  great  war  for 
some  of  us.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  have  reaped  no  advantage  from  the 
present  unavoidable  lavish  expenditure  of 
borrowed  capital.  For  these  people  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  amusements  are  con- 
stantly becoming  more  hard  to  aquire 
and  falling  off  in  quality.  The  war  has 
been,  too  often,  a  pretext  for  profiteering 
and  allowing  inefficiency  to  escape  without 
censor. 

Millions  look  to  this  country  as  a  haven 
of  refuge  when  peace  is  proclaimed.  They 
seek  not  a  better  country  to  live  in.  They 
can  scarcely  afford  a  choice.  But  like 
all  great  movements  of  population,  they 
seek  a  place  where  existence  is  possible. 

Greater  efficiency  in  the  production  and 
purveyance  of  essentials  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

Failing  this  we  shall  not  receive  our 
share  of  immigrants.  Further,  we  may 
compel  many  Canadians  to  seek  a  home 
under  kinder  skies  where  the  fuel  famine 
is  not  so  acute  and  where  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  are  more  easily  acquired. 
Some  of  them  may  be  compelled  to  turn 
to  so-called  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world 
where  one  might  not  be  uncomfortable  or 
hopelessly  out  of  the  fashion  were  their 
raiment  restricted  to  a  string  of  beads. 
— Capt.  J.  E.  Lattimer. 

The  greatest  thing  any  boy  or  girl  can 
do  for  their  country,  in  this  time  of  unrest 
and  restlessness,  is  to  keep  steady,  and 
study  hard.  It  is  a  particularly  distract- 
ing time,  when  every  one  is  keyed  up,  and 
disturbed.  It  is  hard  to  be  interested  in 
the  binomial  theorem,  and  the  Norman 
Conquest,  when  greater  things  are  hap- 
pening every  day.  Grown-up  people  are 
too  much  engrossed  and  worried  to  notice 
whether  the  children  are  doing  well  at 
school  or  not.  Teacher  is  expecting  to  be 
"called  up,"  and  so  may  be  pardoned  for 
considerable  laxness.  Now  it  is  up  to  the 
boys  and  girls!  "Sanctify  yourselves!" 
That  means  "Get  ready  for  your  job !"  and 
the  job  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future  is  the  hardest  one  that  has  yet  been 
laid  on  human  beings  and  that  is  saying 
something,  when  we  think  of  our  own. 
We  need  men  and  women  of  clear  vision, 
stout  hearts,  and  hands  of  healing:!  These 
do  not  hanpen.  They  come  only  by  great 
effort,  and  care,  and  preparation.  To  the 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  I  say — keep 
humble,  and  work  hard.  —  Nellie 
McClung. 
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Makes  Most  Nourishing  and  Delicious  Bread 


Every  mother,  who  has  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  up  growing  children,  knows 
the  importance  of  selecting  the  flour  that  will 
provide  the  highest  possible  nourishment  in 
the  bread  that  children  use.  When  Cream  of 
the  West  is  used,  old  favorites,  like  bread  and 
milk,  become  rare  treats.  What  could  be 
more  nourishing! 


When  baking  bread  you  surely  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  select  with  care  the  flour  that  will 
provide  the  most  nutrition  and  energy-pro- 
ducing power. 

You  can  always  depend  upon  the  fullest 
nutrition  value  and  rising  quality  of  Canada's 
best  hard  wheat  when  you  use 


Cream  SL  West  Flour 

(Milled  according  to  Government  Standard) 


w 


You  can  afford  to  try  our  flour  because  it  is 
made  by  one  of  the  best  equipped  mills  in  all  Canada, 
with  every  facility  for  maintaining  its  splendid 
reputation  for  nourishing  quality.  How  everyone 
does  enjoy  the  delicious  bread  Cream  of  the  West 
Flour  makes!  And  what  genuine  satisfaction  to 
have  those  great  big  loaves  rise  right  up  out  of 
the  pans,  with  crumb  so  white  and  even  and  the 
rich  golden  crust,  crisp  and  sweet!  Because  it  is 
made  from  Western  Canada  hard  wheat.  Cream  of 
the  West  Flour  is  rich  in  gluten;  this  is  not  only 
a  highly  nourishing  substance,  but  to  it  is  due  the 
rising  quality  of  bread.  Decidedly  you  should  give 
Cream   of  the  West  the  good   trial   it  deserves. 

The  Campbell  Flour  Mills 


Co.,  Limited, 


WEST   TORONTO,    ONTARIO 

Canada   Food   Board   License   Noa.   6,   7   and   8. 
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F  A  R  M  E  R  S  '     M  A  G  A  %  IN  E 


Give 

Farmers  Magazine 

for  Christmas 


Millions  of  people  all  over 
Canada  are  now  purchas- 
ing Christmas  Presents. 
Do  you  know  that  thou- 
sands of  them  will  each 
present  a  friend  with  a 
year's  subscription  to 
FARMERS'  MAGAZINE? 

A  subscriber  to  FARM- 
ERS' enjoys  the  magazine 
so  much  that  one  feels 
there  is  no  other  present, 
at  anything  like  the  price, 
which  would  bring  a 
friend  so  much  enjoyment. 
And  FARMERS'  has  a 
particular  merit  as  a  pres- 
ent —  its  arrival  twice 
every  month  is  a  fresh 
reminder,  24  times  a  year, 
of  the  donor's  generosity. 

A  hands  ome  Christmas 
card,  conveying  hearty 
greetings  and  giving  the 
name  of  the  generous  per- 
son sending  the  gift,  is 
mailed  from  our  office  so 
as  to  reach  the  lucky  reci- 
pient on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. 

When  people  in  your 
neighborhood  write  to  us, 
unasked,  instructing  us  to 
send  FARMERS'  to  their 
friends  as  Christmas  Gifts, 
it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
induce  many  of  them  to 
let  you  send  the  money  in 
for  them.  And  we  pay 
you  well  for  representing 
us  in  this  way. 


Cut  out  this  coupon,  sign   your  name,  and  mail 
it  TO-DAY 

Agency  Division,  The  MacLean   Publishing  Co., 
143-153   University   Avenue,   Toronto. 

I  would  like  full  particulars  about  your  special 
Christmas    offer    on    FARMERS'    MAGAZINE. 


Name 


Address 


A  Girls'  "Currie  Club" 

How  Farmerettes  in  Lambton  County  Aided  Food  Production 

By  Helen  Lee 


The   Currie   Club's   waggon    in   the    Labor   Day   Parade 


OUR  club,  which  is  not  affiliated  with 
any  other  society,  was  organized 
a  year  ago  last  July,  and  was 
called  the  "Currie  Club"  after  General 
Currie. 

There  are  about  ten  working  members, 
but  during  most  of  the  summer  we  could 
only  depend  on  seven  or  eight.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  we  knitted  and  made 
money  by  concerts  and  other  means. 

Last  spring  Mr.  T.  McKenna  had  some 
land  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  which 
he  was  not  using.  He  offered  to  give  us 
girls  one  acre  of  land  and  ten  bags  of 
potatoes  if  we  would  do  the  work.  The 
girls  thought  this  would  be  a  splendid 
way  to  help  food  production  so  we  agreed 
to  do  our  best  to  make  the  garden  a  suc- 
cess. Mr.  McKerina  got  ten  bags  of  "Up 
to  Date"  potatoes  and  got  the  ground 
ploughed  and  ready  for  the  potatoes  to 
be  planted.  The  girls  planted  six  rows 
themselves  and  then  a  boy  from  the  coun- 
try brought  in  his  planter  and  finished 
them  for  us. 

A  couple  of  the  store  keepers  had  more 
onions  than  they  could  sell,  so  between 
them  they  gave  us  twenty  pounds  of 
onions,  which  we  planted  near  our 
potatoes.  During  the  summer  the  girls 
had  to  look  after  the  potatoes — that  is 
hoeing  and  hilling  them  and  picking  the 
bugs.  We  generally  went  down  to  the 
garden  in  the  morning  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  and  took  our  dinner  with 
us.  We  would  hoe  till  noon  and  then  we 
would  eat  our  lunch  and  take  about  an 
hour  to  rest.  We  did  not  rest  much 
for  we  always  had  a  good  time,  but  it  was 
a  change  anyway  and  we  would  go  back 
to  our  garden  feeling  much  more  like 
work.  We  would  finish  about  the  middle 
rf  the  afternoon  or  earlier  if  all  the  girls 
turned  out.  Sometimes  we  would  go  down 
about  five  and  then  we  could  work  in  the 
long  evenings  which  was  cooler. 

When  the  bugs  first  got  bad  we  put 
Paris  green  on  them,  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
kill  them.  Then  we  got  "Bug  Finish." 
One  morning  about  five  girls  went  down 
to  put  the  "Bug  Finish"  on  and  one  of 
the  ycung  men  in  town  came  down  to 
help  us.  We  had  a  horse  and  wagon  to 
draw  the  water  back  to  our  garden,  for  it 
took  a  lot  of  water  and  we  had  a  long 
way  to  carry  it.  He  went  up  town  to  get 
some  more  Bug  Finish  and  we  undertook 
to  drive  the  horse  up  and  get  some  more 
water.  We  got  the  horse  out  on  to  the 
road  and  part  of  the  harness  came  undone 
and    it    turned     nearly    around     in    the 
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shafts  and  we  had  to  get  a  woman  to 
come  andjiitch  it  up  right.  That  was  the 
last  time  we  tried  to  drive  a  horse. 

One  evening  when  we  were  coming  from 
hoeing  we  met  Mr.  Ferguson.  He  asked 
us  about  our  garden  and  wanted  to  know 
if  we  would  go  out  and  help  him.  He 
had  five  acres  of  potatoes  that  he  couldn't 
get  any  one  to  hoe.  We  decided  to  try  it 
the  next  afternoon  so  he  came  after  us 
about  one  o'clock  in  his  car.  We  always 
took  a  lunch  with  us  and  we  ate  it  at 
six  o'clock  before  we  came  home.  We 
went  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  two  afternoons 
and  in  that  time  we  hoed  five  acres  of 
potatoes  and  thinned  some  beets  and 
turnips.  Mr.  Ferguson  worked  with  us 
and  he  is  awfully  jolly.  He  kept  us 
laughing  all  the  time  and  we  forgot  that 
we  were  working.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  they  brought  us  out  lemonade 
and  cakes.  They  were  awfully  good  to- 
us. 

Mr.  McCorkindale  later  hired  us  to-  hoe 
4  acres  of  corn  for  him.  It  took  us  two 
afternoons  to  do  this  for  it  was  pretty 
weedy  at  one  end. 

The  ether  place  we  went  to  the  weeds 
were  awful.  You  couldn't  see  the  corn 
until  we  pulled  the  weeds  out.  In  the 
evening  we  pulled  mustard  in  an  oat  field 
at  the  south  of  the  village.  We  worked 
from  seven  till  nine  and  then  it  was  too 
dark  for  us  to  see.  We  would  have  to  go- 
over  the  same  ground  at  least  twice,  for 
the  mustard  would  come  in  flower  from, 
one  nignt  till  the  next. 

We  picked  raspberries  for  two  farmers. 
We  had  part  of  our  club  go  to  each  place 
for  they  both  wanted  us.  We  would  get. 
there  about  nine  in  the  morning  and  it. 
would  generally  be  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon before  we  finished  the  patch. 

This  fall  we  harvested  about  sixty  bags 
of  "Up  to  Date"  potatoes.  We  showed 
a  bushel  of  them  at  our  Fall  Fair  and  got 
First  Prize.  The  girls  dug  twelve  rows 
themselves  and  then  Mr.  McKenna  got 
the  digger  and  finished  them  for  us.  We 
worked  at  picking  them  up  for  about  four 
hours,  two  afternoons.  The  first  day  we 
had  three  young  men  help  us  but  the  last 
one  there  were  just  five  of  us.  Since 
that  we  have  picked  them  all  over  and 
got  them  ready  to  sell.  We  sold  some 
here  for  $2.25  and  some  were  taken  to 
Sarnia  for  which  we  received  $2.40. 

Our  onions  were  dug  and  sold  for  $1.50 
a  bushel.  When  our  potatoes  are  all  sold 
we  will  have  quite  a  bit  of  money  for  the 
"Currie  Club." 
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A  NOVELTY  DANCE 
A    Case    Where    Greek    Meets    Greek 
By  Brock  P.   Chapman 

"IT  happened  when  I  was  attending 
*■  college,  years  ago,"  said  the  amiable 
professor,  and  the  smile  which  lit  up  his 
handsome  face  as  he  began,  almost  out- 
shone the  halo  which  encircled  his  bald 
head.  "One  of  my  class-mates  invited  me 
to  go  with  him  to  a  dance  to  be  held  at  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  several  miles 
from  town,  where,  as  it  happened,  a  cousin 
of  his  was  registered.  It  was  not  without 
hesitation  that  I  accepted,  for  of  the 
mute  alphabet  I  knew  nothing.  However, 
curiosity  prevailed;  I  had  declared  that 
until  I  actually  saw  deaf  folk  dance  in 
proper  time,  I  should  never  believe  it  pos- 
sible. 

"Long  before  we  arrived,  the  sound  of 
the  drum  informed  us  that  the  dance  had 
begun.  No  sooner  were  we  inside  than 
Jack,  my  chum,  was  gesticulating  wildly 
to  one  of  the  mute  students  who  proved  to 
be  his  cousin.  For  the  moment  silence 
reigned,  but  suddenly  'Bang!'  went  the 
drum,  and  silence  no  longer.  Dance! — I 
should  say  they  did  dance,  and  to  my 
surprise  maintained  the  most  perfect 
rhythm  throughout,  Jack  and  his  cousin 
like  all  the  rest  of  them. 

"After  spending  an  hour  or  two  as  a 
more  or  less  interested  spectator,  looking 
became  monotonous,  and  I  was  seized  with 
a  longing  to  get  into  the  game.  But,  how 
was  I  to  manage  it?  I,  an  entire  stranger, 
a  foreigner,  indeed,  who  could  say  not  a 
single  word  of  the  language  in  vogue. 

"Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I 
acted  upon  it.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening,  I  had  noticed  a  bright,  yet  modest 
looking  maiden  seated  alone  near  the  op- 
posite corner  of  the  hall.  Not  once  had 
I  seen  her  dancing  although  she  appeared 
more  fit  than,  and  quite  as  attractive  as 
the  majority  of  the  girls.  So,  down  from 
my  perch  I  came  and  strode  across  the 
slippery  floor  to  where  she  sat.  Her  look 
of  surprise  spoke  louder  than  words  could 
have  done  as  I  diddled  up  and  down  before 
her,  by  way  of  explaining  the  purpose  of 
my  errand.  By  shaking  my  feet  thus,  I 
hoped  she  would  understand  that  I  wished 
to  dance.  And  she  understood,  for  she 
smiled  broadly,  blushed  deeply  and  rose. 
All  the  other  mutes  smiled.  I  smiled,  and 
away  we  went. 

"My  partner  danced  beautifully.  She 
was  light  as  a  feather,  active  as  a  kitten, 
but,  needless  to  add,  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  tell  her  what  a  pleasure  it  really 
was  to  secure  such  a  partner.  I  must 
remain  silent.  Yet,  I  felt  really  grieved 
when  the  drum  and  piano  gave  their  final 
thump.  I  bowed.  She  nodded.  Every- 
one smiled. 

"Ihad  returned  to  my  perch  and  sat,  sat. 
Finally,  however  the  pianist  and  drummer 
began  playing  a  lively  schottische  which 
I  longed  to  leap.  How  many  seconds  I 
wasted  in  watching  it,  I  do  not  know,  I 
only  recall  sitting  there  with  mouth  open 
and  eyes  agape  when  Jack  suddenly 
brought  down  a  familiar  whack  that  near- 
ly dislocated  my  shoulder.  'Why  don't 
you  get  your  feet  in?'  he  blurted.  'Come 
on,  you  bean-pole,'  he  added,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  he  gave  me  a  friendly  dig 
in  the  ribs  that  almost  raised  me  off  my 
seat. 

"No  further  exhortation  was  necessary. 
Once  more  a  long,  slender  youth  crossed 
the  hall,  and  once  more  he  diddled  up  and 
down  before  the  modest  maiden  with  the 
cat-like  activity.  Of  course  she  smiled  as 
she  nodded  assent.  Why  shouldn't  she 
smile?      Everybody    else    smiled.      How- 


You  will  find  that 

Sterling[  Brand  Catsup 

with  the  Green  Label 

has  the  edge  on  all  other  Tomato  condiments 

Sold  in  1  2  doz.  bottles  with  the  famous 
K-n-S  reclosing  cap 

The  T.  A.  Lytle  Company,  Limited 


128  Sterling  Road 


TORONTO 


Goes  Lihe  Sixty,"  TPJ     •  W^  *  ¥  ¥      •  ?  I 

Inis  Engine  will 
Cost  You  Nothing 

You  need  an  engine — get  a  Gilson  on  our 
new  easy  payment  plan  and  it  will  pay 
for  itself.  You  have  the  work  for  it  to 
do  this  spring  and  summer,  help  is  scarce 
and  high-priced— save  yourself  a  lot  of 

worry  and  enjoy  that  "feeling  of  security"  which  is  such  a  definite  part  of  the 

staunch,  reliable  Gilson  Engine. 

Gilson  Engines  have  long  enjoyed  an  indisputable  reputation  for  dependability,  power,  simplicity, 
and  economy.  This  year  finds  us  with  an  even  more  attractive  proposition  for  the  discriminating 
buyer.  Prices  of  everything  you  have  been  buying  have  been  soaring,  but,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, we  are  able  to  furnish  Gilson  Engines  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
logue, price,  and  easy  payment  plan,  stating  what  size  you  are  interested  in. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited,  2515  York  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


CREAM  WANTED 

Ship  yours  to  us,  as  we  must  have  it  to  supply  our  well-established  trade  with 
good  quality  butter.  Therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  pay  you  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  creamery.  We  furnish  cans  and  pay  express  charges.  References  any 
bank. 


Mutual  Dairy  &  Creamery  Co., 


743  KING  ST. 
WEST 


Toronto,  Ont. 


B  I A  RESIDENTIAL 
r  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


BISHOP  BETHUNE  COLLEGE,  Oshawa,  Ont., 

Visitor,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto. 
Preparation  for  the  University  and  for  the  examinations  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory   of   Music, 
Young  children  also  receired.     Fine  location.     Outdoor  games  and   physical   training, 

The  Musical  Department  (iPiaso,  Theory  and  Harmony)  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Master,  and  of  a 
Sister,  who  tor  twelve  years  taught  in  the  School  with  nmrked  success.  Voiee  culture  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  qualified  mistress. 

Fer  terms  and  particulars,  apply  to  the  SISTER  IN  CHARGE,  or  to  THE  SISTERS  OF  ST.   JOHN  THE 
DIVINE,    Major   St.,    "BORONTO.       College    Reopens    Monday.    .January    13th. 


Concrete  Machinery 
for  the  Farm 

Hand  cement  mixer  pays  for 
itself  in  7  davs.  Write  for 
Special  Offers.  Crushers. 
Brick,  Block.  Tile  Machines. 
Power  Mixers,  etc.  "New 
and  Second  Hand  Gas  En 
gine.s. 

WETTLAUFER 
BROTHERS,    Limited, 
181    Spadina    Are., 
Toronto 


Fertilizer  Bone  and  Potash. 
Green  Cut  Bone  for  Fowl. 
Stirling  Feed  for  Hogs. 

any  quantity 
GEORGE  STEVENS,     364  Mark  St. 
Peterborough,  Ontario 
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Farm  Books  That  Help 


Keep  adding  to  your  library  a  few  good 
works  about  your  business.  The  following 
books  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you  upon 
receipt    of    the    prices    named: 

SHORTHORN    CATTLE 

By    Alvin    H.    Saunder9 

Editor  "Breeders'  Gazette" 

The  leader  for  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 

in    America,    with   a   history   of  the   British 

work. 

$2.10,    postpaid;    half    leather,    $2.60. 

THE   STORY    OF   THE    HEREFORDS 

By    Alvin    H.    Saunders 
A  companion   volume  to   the  one  on   Short- 
horns,    and     represents    the     latest    in     the 
Whitefaces. 

$2.25,   postpaid;    half   leather,    $2.60. 

ALFALFA    IN    AMERICA 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
The   full  story   of  the  growing,   cultivating 
and   curing  of  this   great  hay   crop. 
$2.00,    postpaid. 

SWINE 

By   Professor   G.    E.    Day 
Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
O.A.C.,    Guelph 
330    pages,    with    75    illustrations,    descrip- 
tive,   and   treats    of  breeding,    management, 
marketing   and   disease.      Lippincott   Series. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

HORSES 
By    Carl    W.    Gay 
of    the    University    of    Pennsylvania 
Covers  structure,  types,  principles  of  breed- 
ing    and     horse     in     service.         Lippincott 
Series. 

$1.75,    postpaid. 

FEEDS    AND    FEEDING 

By    Henry 
The   standard  book    in   America   for   feeders 
of    livestock.      A    new,    revised,    up-to-date 
edition    is   out. 

$2.50,    postpaid. 

VEGETABLES 

By    John    W.    Lloyd 
of    the    University    of    Illinois 
It    places    vegetable    gardening    on    a    safe 
and     sure     basis.       The    book     for     money- 
making,    business    farmers. 

$2.00,    postpaid 

FARM     DAIRYING 

By    Laura    Rose 
A    Canadian    book    by    a    Canadian    writer 
on    the    subject. 

$1.35,    postpaid. 

SHEEP   FARMING   IN   AMERICA 

By    Joe    E.    Wing 
368     pages ;     and     treats     fully     the     whole 
subject. 

$1.10,    postpaid. 

POULTRY    BREEDING 

By    Miller    Purvis 
A   thoroughly  reliable  and   informing   work 
for    the    farmer    or    specialist. 
$1.75,    postpaid. 

A    POULTRY     BOOK    FOR    BEGINNERS 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 
This    is    a    new    work    and    covers    the    sub- 
ject  in    a    way  that   will    please   every   per- 
son   who    is    learning   to    make   the   poultry 
business   go. 

$1.00,    postpaid 


THE     MODERN     GAS     TRACTOR 

Its     Construction,     Operation,     Application. 

A     Practical     Treatise. 

Written  by  Victor  W.   Page,   S.A.E. 

Covers  every  branch  of  up-to-date  Auto- 
Tractor  Engineering,  Driving  and  Main- 
tenance in  a  non-technical  manner.  Very 
well  illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  De- 
scribes design  and  construction  of  all 
parts,  their  installation  and  adjustment, 
as  well  as  practical  application  anJ  use 
of  tractors.  Every  farmer  should  nave 
this    book. 

$2.25,   postpaid. 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 

By    G.     F.     Warren,     Professor    of    farm 
Management    in    Cornell 

This  is  a  study  of  the  business  principles 
in  farming  and  the  whole  book  is  full  of 
a  common  sense  analysis  of  farming.  Every 
question  of  fa-rn  business  is  taken  up. 
Price,    $1.85 

GAS    ENGINE    TROUBLES    AND 
INSTALLATION 

By    J.     B.    Rathbun 

A    most    useful    book    showing    how    to    in- 

stal,    operate,    and    make    repairs    and    how 

to   keep   a    gas    engine    running. 

Price,    $1.00 

PRACTICAL  QUEEN  REARING 

By  Frank  C.  Pellett 
Associate  Editor  American  Bee  Journal 
In  preparation  for  this  book  Mr.  Pellett 
visited  many  of  America's  foremost  queen 
breeders,  both  north  and  south,  and  has 
described  their  methods  fully.  The  methods 
of  the  older  queen  breeders — Alley,  Doo- 
little  and  others — are  explained,  with  the 
variations  which  are  the  development  of 
later  years.  Simple  methods  of  rearing  a 
few  queens  for  use  in  a  small  apiary,  as 
well  as  methods  used  for  rearing  queens 
in  wholesale  quantity,  make  the  book 
valuable  alike  to  the  small  bee-keeper  and 
the  commercial  queen  breeder. 
Price,  $1.15 

A      THOUSAND      ANSWERS      TO      BEE- 
KEEPING    QUESTIONS 

By   Dr.    C.    C.    Miller 

For  over  20  years  Doctor  Miller  has  an- 
swered questions  for  beginner  and  veteran 
alike  through  the  columns  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  More  than  10,000  questions 
have  been  answered  in  this  manner.  These 
questions  have  been  sifted  and  more  than 
a  thousand  of  them  included  in  this  new- 
book,  edited  by  Maurice  G.  Dadant. 
Alphabetically  arranged  by  subject,  this 
book  will  clear  up  many  problems  not 
touched  upon  by  the  other  bee  books.  Used 
with  a  text  like  Langstroth  revised  or 
Productive  Beekeeping,  it  is  invaluable. 
Price,  $1.40 

FIRST    LESSONS    IN    BEEKEEPING 

By     C.     P.     Dadant.     Senior    Editor    of 
American     Bee    Journal 

The  author  h?s  had  50  years  of  actual 
experience  in  beekeeping  on  an  extensive 
scale,  has  travelled  widely  among  the 
apiaries  of  both  America  and  Europe,  and 
is  fully  qualified  to  write  on  every  phase 
of  practical  honey  production.  This  book 
will    start    you    right. 

Price,    $1.15 


These    books    can    be    ordered    through    the 
Maclean    Publishing    Co.,    Toronto. 
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ever,  imagine  if  you  can,  my  surprise 
when,  as  we  were  about  to  begin  the 
schottische,  a  young  lawyer  from  the  city 
entered,  and,  in  a  very  friendly  tone 
shouted  to  my  partner:  'Oh,  hello,  Jean, 
may  I  have  this  dance?'  Nor  was  I  less 
astonished  when  I  heard  her  reply  in  a 
clear,  silvery  voice:  'No  Harry.  I'm 
sorry:  I  have  to  dance  with  this  dummy.' 
"Was  the  company  amused?  Well, 
rather.  'MonDieu!'  I  exclaimed.  Miss 
Jean  Doe,  a  sister  to  lawyer  Harry  Doe, 
so  it  appeared,  had  been  sent  to  the  insti- 
tute the  day  before  to  begin  a  short 
course  of  demonstration  in  nursing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mute  girls." 


A  CHRISTMAS  CATCH 

Polly's   pert,   and    Polly's   pretty, 
Polly's   all   that  I   desire. 
Being    winning,    wise    and    witty, 
With  her  cheeks   like  autumn  brier, 
Or  the  kindled  holly-berry  that  the  frost 

has   touched  with  fire. 
Ne'er  a  cloud  of  melancholy 

Drifts  across  her  brow  of  snow; 
Ever  sunny,  ever  jolly, 
That's  the  Polly   that  I  know, 
And    I    would    that    I    might    lure    her 
underneath    the   mistletoe! 

It  was  surely  worth  while  trying, 
Even  if  the  mark  I  missed; 
I  should  hate  to  see  her  crying 
If  I  happened  to  insist, 
Yet  I  somehow  think  that  Polly  wouldn't 
balk  at  being  kissed! 

— Clinton    Scollard 


VISIBLE    BEEF    SMALLEST   SINCE 
CIVIL  WAR 

Continued  from,  page  17 

thinking  hard,  indulging  in  logical  pro- 
fanity. As  the  visible  winter  supply  is 
light,  the  turn  of  the  year  will  witness 
improvement. 

The  horse  market  is  anybody's  guess, 
but  with  no  ships  to  create  an  export 
trade,  the  British  and  United  States 
Government  jettisoning  100,000  head  at 
what-they-will-fetch  prices  and  the  coun- 
try full  of  useful  equine  stock,  a  horse 
for  which  the  owner  has  no  actual  use 
may  become  as  much  of  a  liability  as  a 
motor  car  to  an  impecune. 

160  Hens— 1500  Eggs 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Patton,  Waverly,  Mo.,  writes 
"I  fed  2  boxes  of  'More  Eggs'  to  my  hens 
and  broke  the  egg  record.  I  got  1,500 
eggs  from  160  hens  in  exactly  21  days." 
You  can  do  as  well.  Any  poultry  raiser 
can  easily  double  his  profits  by  doubling 
the  egg  production  of  his  hens.  A  scien- 
tific tonic  has  been  discovered  that  revit- 
alizes the  flock  and  makes  hens  work  all 
the  time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs." 

Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More 
Eggs,"  and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  "More  Eggs"  will  double  this  year's 
production  of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this 
great  profit-maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert.  1469  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a 
$1  package  of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic.  Or  send  $2.25 
to-day  and  get  three  regular  $1  packages  on 
special  discount  for  a  season's  sunply-  A  million 
dollar  bank  guarantees  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied,  your  money  will  be  returned  on  request 
and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you  nothing.  You 
take  no  risk.  Write  to-day.  Pin  a  dollar  bill  to 
your  letter  or  send  $2.25  special  discount  for  3 
packages.  Or  ask  Mr  .Reefer  to  send  you  free 
his  poultry  book  that  tells  the  experience  of  a 
man    who    has    made    a    fortune    out    of    poultry. 
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THE  LAND  OF  GONE  AWAY  SOULS 

Continued  from  page  24 

to  see  those  beautiful  eyes  that  could  be 
kind  and  laughing  and  serious  all  at  once 
looking  down  on  her,  to  feel  that  he  was 
near,  to  hear  him  laugh  away  her  worry- 
ing when  things  had  gone  wrong  and  then 
with  one  sweep  of  his  resourceful  mind 
clear  away  the  trouble — it  was  only  then 
that  she  found  rest.  Now  she  could  see  it 
all  more  clearly. 

So  while  she  stared  into  the  dying  fire 
in  the  dusk  of  the  late  Christmas  after- 
noon, there  was  a  smile  in  her  eyes, 
sweet  and  not  unhappy  in  spite  of  its 
sadness.  She  was  seeing  a  procession  of 
those  who  had  gone  on,  living  again, 
glorified,  happy,  understanding. 

There  was  the  young  man  whose  death 
was  casting  a  gloom  over  his  friends 
everywhere  to-day.  Of  all  the  people  she 
had  known  he  had  seemed  the  most  in 
love  with  life — that  was  the  high  note  in 
every  picture  she  remembered  of  him ;  in 
the  college  ball  room  with  his  shining 
curly  head  moving  under  the  light  reck- 
lessly flirting:  with  every  risk  on  the  foot- 
ball field;  dirty  and  all  absorbed  in  his 
engine  cutting  a  tunnel  for  the  new  rail- 
road— loving  everything,  work,  adven- 
ture, pleasure,  sweethearts,  children,  the 
dirtiest  little  dog  on  the  street,  and  want- 
ing to  be  loved.  He  had  gone  to  the  war 
pretending  to  be  in  love  with  that  too 
and  it  had  played  with  him  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  mouse,  tantalizingly,  cruelly, 
crushing  him  pitifully,  giving  a  promise 
of  freedom  then  catching  him  in  its 
wanton  grip  again.  Moved  from  one 
hospital  to  another,  how  he  had  fought 
death;  more  than  anything  he  wanted 
just  to  live  and  he  couldn't.  Only  per- 
haps in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had 
known  him  here  he  was  more  alive  to-day 
than  ever.  This  was  another  reason  why 
it  was  well  to  spend  the  hour  with  those 
who  had  gone  on;  they  wouldn't  want  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  people  they  had 
loved. 

They  came  to  light  the  lamps  and  found 
her  with  the  fire  just  out  and  the  room 
in  darkness.  "You've  been  thinking 
again,"  they  said.  "You  must  not,  you 
don't  know  how  it  will  hurt  you." 

"It  won't  any  more,"  she  replied.  "It's 
gone  now.  the  lonely  bird's  fear  of  the 
night.  I've  been  very,  near  to  the  Un- 
known Country  and  I'm  going  back  often. 
It  isn't  any  communication  of  spirits; 
just  the  thinking  of  them,  as  they  were 
makes  me  feel  their  nearness  and  I  know 
they  are." 


WOMEN   AND  HOLSTEINS 

By  W.  A.  Clemons 

Women  helping  out  in  new  lines  of  use- 
fulness are  much  in  evidence  these  days 
— often  delightfully  so.  Generally,  they 
well  earn  our  respect  and  admiration. 
Recent  notable  instances  in  Holstein 
circles  are  the  winning  of  the  national 
student's  contest  in  judging  dairy  cattle 
by  a  Cornell  university  young  woman 
student  (the  first,  we  believe,  to  enter 
this  contest)  ;  and  the  election  of  a  cap- 
able young  woman  Holstein  enthusiast  to 
an  important  official  position  in  a  large 
and  influential  sectional  organization  of 
Holstein  breeders.  We  bespeak  for  them 
abundant  success — and  for  their  efforts 
great  good  to  the  Holstein  breed! 


MISFIT   PARTS 

Perhaps   the   greatest  poet  never  wrote 

a  single  line; 
Perhaps     the     greatest     sculptor    never 

modeled    a    design. 
We're   apt   to   miss   our  callings   in   the 

vale  of  wrath  and  tears, 
And     certain     men     are     Senators     who 

should  be  driving  steers. 
The     dreamer's     pounding     rivets,     the 

mechanic's  writing  verse; 
The  aviator's  brought  to  earth  and  made 

to  drive  a  hearse; 
The  judge  is  in  the  smithy  and  the  smith 

is   on   the   bench; 
The  scholar  works  as  chauffeur,  and  the 

chauffeur's   teaching   French. 

And   so  it  goes,    while    friction    grows 

throughout   the   big   machine; 
We   often   wonder  what   is   wrong,   and 

blame  the  gasoline. 
We    tinker,    fuss    and    lubricate.      We'd 

truly  be  surprised 
To   see  how  smoothly  all   would  run   if 

parts  were   standardized. 
Too  much  perfection,  though,  would  spoil 

the  fun  we  have  to-day 
In  guessing  at  just  what  is  wrong  and 

tinkering    away; 
And  how  to  place  the  parts  aright  what 

mortal    man    could    tell? 
Let's  oil  her  up  and  start  again — we're 

doing    pretty    well! 

—Walter   G.   Doty 


WHEN    YOU    HIT   THE   TRAIL    FOR 
HOME 

When  the  sergeant's  acting  crazy, 
And  all  you  do  is  wrong, 
And  it  seems  you're  always  sat  on 
When  you  try  to  get  along; 
When   the   company  sergeant-major 
Would  like  to  pick  a  bone — 
You  smile  to  think  that  some  day 
You'll  hit  the  trail  for  home! 

When  the  grub  aint  what  it  might  be, 
And  there's  something  in  the  stew, 
And  it  seems  the  boys  who  made  it 
Must  be   trying  something  new; 
When  the  taste  is  kind  of  flattened, 
And  all  you  get  is  bone — 
You  smile  to  think  that  some  day 
You'll   hit  the  trail. for  home! 

When    Fritz    is   getting   nasty, 
And   demonstrates   his  passion 
With   the   crack   and   din   of   shell-fire 
Till    you    think    it's    quite    the    fashion; 
When  the  rockets  and  the  star-shells 
In  the  night  are  weirdly  shown — 
You   smile   to   think   that   some   day 
You'll  hit  the  trail  for  home! 

When  the  sister's  lost  her  temper 
And    will    not    let    you    smoke, 
And    you    do    not   feel    exactly 
As  if  you  want  to  joke; 
When    of   lying   in   the   hospital 
Grouchy   and   tired   you've   grown — 
You   smile   to   think   that  jolly    soon 
You'll  hit  the  trail  for  home! 

— Wm.  G.  Galliford 
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Distinctively 
Canadian 


is  each  of  these  books,  any  one 
of  which  should  strongly  appeal 
for   gift-giving. 

Canada's  Day  of 
Glory 

By  F.  A.  McKenzie 

Thrilling  stories  of  the  victories  of 
our  Canadian  boys  on  the  Western 
front  by  a  correspondent  whose 
despatches  have  made  him  famous. 
$1.50. 

Kan-Uk  the  Kute 

By  Frank  Burne  Black 

Does  your  friend  like  dry,  ironical 
humor?  Here  it  is  with  a  dis- 
tinctively Canadian  flavor.  "A 
satire  of  war  conditions  in  Kan-a- 
Da   and   Am-er-Eka."     $1.00. 

In  the  Day  of  Battle 

A  compilation  of  the  best  verse 
inspired  by  the  war,  by  such 
writers  as  Brooke,  Noyes,  Kipling, 
Seeger,  Kilmer,  and  a  score  of 
others.  This  is  a  third,  revised, 
and  enlarged  edition.     $1.25. 

Your  bookseller  has  these. 
Ask  him  about  our  books 


WILLIAM    BRIGGS 

PUBLISHER 

TORONTO  ONTARIO 


10  Cents 


WORTH  OF 
COMMON 
ORDINARY 


KEROSENE 

or  Coal  Oil  will  keep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  50 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300  CANDLE  POWER 

of  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 

known  to  science.    Nothing  to  wear 

out  or  get  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 

Absolute  satisfaction    guaranteed. 

Send  for  catalog  showing  lamps 

for  every  purpose;   also  special 

'     introductory  offer  and  agency 

proposition.    Write  today. 

KHIGfiT  LIGHT  AND  SODA  FOUNTAIN 

COMPANY.  42i  '.night  Bldg.,  Chicago 


S  T  A  MM  E  R 


IF 
YOU 

You  can  be  Cured.  "Lewis  means  Liberation"  to  you.  24 
years  of  Success  is  our  record.  Write  for  free  information. 
THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL,  37G  Adelaide  St.,    Detroit,  Mich. 
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LEARN  TO  RUN 
A  TRACTOR 

Complete,  practical  course  by  mail  on 
the  construction,  operation,  care  and 
repair  of  all  kinds  of  gas  and  gaso- 
line tractors.  You  learn  at  home. 
Write  for  circular. 

Canadian  Correspondence  College  Ltd. 

DEPT.  F,     TORONTO,  CAN. 


Will  Jan.  1  st, 
1919,  Bring 
You  a  Raise 
in  Salary  ? 


What  are  your  prospects 
to  begin  the  New  Year? 
Are  you  in  a  position  to  go 
to  your  employer  and  say, 
"I  think  I  deserve  a  $5.00 
a  week  raise."  Will  it  be 
granted? 

All  the  best  positions  to- 
day are  being  filled  by 
men  picked  from  selling 
staffs.  They  have  learned 
the  viewpoint  of  the  public 
— they  understand  human 
nature — they  have  devel- 
oped themselves  and  are 
trained  to  handle  others. 

We  teach  salesmanship. 
While  we  are  teaching 
salesmanship,  the  sales- 
man or  saleswoman  is 
earning.  Regardless  of 
your  present  position  in 
life,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  at  least  write  for  in- 
formation and  learn  how 
to  take  your  place  in  the 
long  line  of  those  who  can 
and    are    earning    good 

Do  not  wait  until  to-mor- 
row to  learn  how  you  can 
turn  your  spare  time  into 
money.  A  Post  Card  will 
bring  you  the  details. 

THE 
MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

143  University  Ave.,      Toronto,  Ontario 


Farm     Engineering 


Keep   Rivets   on   Hand 

Every  farmer  should  include  in  his 
handy  tool  kit  the  necessary  implements 
for  applying  rivets.  These  are:  At  least 
two  sizes  of  belt  punches,  of  the  pincer 
or  hand-lever  kind,  or  those  driven  with 
a  hammer  on  an  end-of-grain  block  of 
wood — one-eighth  inch  and  three-six- 
teenths inch  are  best  suited  to  all  pur- 
poses; two  common  metal  drills  of  good 
standard  make,  the  sizes  of  the  punches; 
a  small  riveting  hammer,  either  ball- 
peen  or  wedge-peen,  a  centre  punch  for 
spreading  either  the  solid  or  split  ends 
of  rivets;  a  metal-riveting  block  in  lieu 
of  an  anvil,  or  the  extension  of  an  iron 
vise,  though  almost  any  firm  metal  sur- 
face, as  the  tire  of  a  stout  wheel,  will 
suffice;  and  lastly  an  assortment  of  riv- 
ets, both  of  soft  iron  tinned  and  of  solid 
copper. 


Repairing   the   Engine 

Avoid  using  very  large  wrenches  on 
very  small  nuts,  for  it  is  easy  to  strip 
the  threads  or  twist  off  bolts  by  so 
doing.  If  a  nut  cannot  be  started  off 
by  a  wrench  of  appropriate  size,  take 
time  to  loosen  it  by  tapping  it  with  a 
hammer,  treating  it  with  kerosene  or 
even  heating  it  with  a  torch.  Do  not 
strip  screw  slots  by  using  a  screwdriver 
with  a  too  thick  or  rounded  blade,  but 
use  one  properly  ground  for  the  slot. 
Have  a  pan  of  kerosene  handy,  in  which 
dirty  parts  may  be  cleaned  and  a  saw- 
dust box  for  drying  them.  Put  related 
parts  in  boxes,  when  removed  and  do  not 
let  any  parts  be  replaced  in  a  gritty  con- 
dition. Be  sure  that  no  nuts,  cotton-pins 
or  metal  chips  remain  in  housings,  when 
the  parts  are  put  back,  and  clean  out 
the  housing  thoroughly.  Replace  lubri- 
cant properly  and  see  that  oil  plugs  are. 
tight.  As  a  life  saving  measure  don't 
forget  a  single  lock-washer  or  cotter-pin 
or  the  proper  spreading  of  the  latter. 
Bear  in  mind  that  holding  devices  can- 
not always  be  set  up  permanently  tight, 
the  first  time,  and  try  all  nuts  for  loose- 
ness after  a  little  use  of  the  car.  When 
a  power  operated  part  has  been  taken 
down  and  put  together,  see  that  it  can 
be  operated  hy  hand  before  applying  the 
power.  If  it  cannot  be,  something  may 
be  wrong — perhaps  an  adjustment.  In 
removing  bearing  caps  be  sure  that  the 
shims  are  not  unintentionally  disar- 
ranged and,  if  parts  are  removed  which 
require  a  close  adjustment,  be  sure  that 
means  are  taken  so  that  this  adjustment 
can  be  reproduced,  if  required.  When 
removing  parts,  the  movement  of  which 
is  timed  to  that  of  the  crank-shaft,  take 
means  for  restoring  the  correct  timing 
upon  their  replacement.  In  removing 
piston  rings,  take  care  not  to  overstrain 
or  break  them.  Force  the  ring  from  its 
groove  and  place  a  small  piece  of  sheet 
metal  under  it  to  keep  it  from  snapping 
back  and  then  force  it  out  at  least  two 
more  places  and  secure  it  in  the  same 
manner,  when  it  can  be  freed  quite  read- 
ily. 

Engine  Starting  in  Cold  Weather 

In  the  starting  of  an  engine  which  has 
been  subjected  to  extreme  cold  for  a 
long  time_.  there  is  some  danger  of  dam- 


age from  faulty  lubrication.  The  oil  in 
the  crank  case,  pump  and  piping  has  very 
likely  completely  congealed  to  a  buttery 
consistency,  which  the  pump  may  neither 
be  able  to  draw  nor  to  deliver  through 
the  small  passages  in  the  system.  Bear 
ings  will  thus  secure  no  new  lubrican 
until  the  whole  engine  has  become  warm 
and  thawed  the  oil  and  no  splash  lu 
bricated  parts  will  receive  any  splash 
until  then.  The  oil  films  already  exist- 
ing between  bearing  surfaces,  being  too 
viscous  to  spread  by  capillary  action,  are 
soon  worn  through  where  pressures  are 
high.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  inject 
enough  gasoline  into  the  cylinders  to 
dissolve  the  frozen  oil  films  around  the 
pistons  and  then  to  inject  a  very  thin 
cylinder  oil  or  oil  which  has  been 
warmed,  to  form  a  new  liquid  film.  If 
the  bearings  can  be  gotten  at  without 
too  much  trouble,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
squirt  thin  oil  into  them  before  starting. 
Some  crank  cases  have  hand  holes  which 
permit  this.  After  the  engine  has  been 
started,  it  should  be  run  very  slowly 
until  the  oil  resumes  its  fluid  condition, 
through  the  action  of  heat.  This  will 
be  shown  by  the  action  of  the  oil  in- 
dicator and  pressure  gauge.  Racing  a 
very  cold  engine  in  order  to  heat  it 
quickly,  may  involve  scoring  of  the  cyl- 
inders or  the  burning  out  of  bearings 
and  thus  should  be  avoided. 


Front  Wheels  Have  Lost  Camber 

The  reason  why  the  front  wheels  of 
the  motor  car  are  no  longer  inclined 
slightly  downward  and  together,  as  they 
originally  were,  is  probably  that  con- 
siderable wear  has  taken  place  in  the 
steering  knuckles  and  on  the  pins-  upon 
which  they  turn.  Possibly  the  wheel 
bearings  are  also  worn.  Looseness  at 
these  points  tends  to  destroy  this  "cam- 
ber" and  even  to  make  the  wheels  point 
downward  and  apart.  Jack  up  the 
wheels  and  see  if  there  is  not  looseness 
at  these  points.  The  wheel  bearings  can 
probably  be  adjusted,  but  looseness  in 
the  knuckles  can  be  corrected  only  by 
replacement  of  worn  parts. 

Waterworks  on  the  Farm 

After  a  long  time  of  waiting  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  the  bulletin  on  water- 
works prepared  by  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  appeared  and 
can  be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  mentioning  FARMERS'  MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Binder  Twine  Cheapens 

Prospects  are  good  for  a  material  re- 
duction in  binder  twine  for  next  season's 
harvest.  Farmers  will  be  glad  of  the 
news  for  its  rise  during  the  war  was 
sensational. 


It  Pays  to  Take  Care  of  Machinery 

Farm  machinery  represents  a  financial 
investment.  Taking  proper  care  of  it 
results  in  a  menetary  gain;  leaving  it 
exposed  in  the  open  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  must  mean  economic  loss,  not  only 
to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  whole  country. 
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Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 


TO  supply  a  limited  number  of 
hurry-up  calls  for  tractors  to  put 
to'  work  at  once,  we  offer  this 
Case  10-20. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  our  sup- 
ply will  last,  but  those  we  have  will  be 
distributed  as  fast  as  transportation 
facilities  can  bring  them. 

Thus  you  are  able,  if  you  act  at 
once,  to  obtain  a  well-known,  tried 
machine,  of  which  there  are  thousands 
in  daily  use  all  over  the  country. 

We  have  built  this  10-20  since  1914 
and  farmers  everywhere  attest  to  its 
economy  and  dependability. 

This  10-20  has  plenty,  of  reserve 
power.  Its  rated  pull  of  1,650  pounds 
on  the  drawbar  can  be  increased  to 
2,600  pounds.  It  pulls  three  plows 
anywhere  a  good  team  can  pull  one 
plow  continuously. 

Its  design  and  hitch  is  such  that  all 
side  draft — so  common  in  most  3-plow 


tractors — is  avoided.  All  wheels  run 
on  unplowed  ground — the  combined 
tire  width  is  32  inches. 

It  has  a  4-cylinder  Case  motor,  with 
removable  head.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  Case-Sylphon  Thermostat  which  in- 
sures complete  combustion  of  kerosene 
at  all  loads.  And  it  has  a  Case  air 
washer,  which  prevents  dust  and  grit 
from  entering  the  cylinders. 

Examination  of  this  10-20  will  dis- 
close its  splendid  design  and  work- 
manship. As  you  go  over  its  specifi- 
cations and  illustrated  description  you 
are  certain  to  agree  with  the  thou- 
sands of  owners  that  this  tractor  is  100 
per  cent,  efficient. 

Write  for  our  catalog.  Or  obtain  it 
from  a  Case  Dealer. 

And  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
immediate  delivery  of  this  Case  10-20, 
place  your  order  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid 
disappointment. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  1528  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Founded  1842 

THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ont.;     Montreal,  Que.;     Ottawa,  Ont.;     St.  John,  N.  B. 
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Invest  Your 

The  Dominion  Government  urges  that 
Canadian  Securities  should  be  held  by 
Canadian  Investors.  Taxation  is  likely  to 
be  imposed  on  non-Canadian  Securities. 
You  can  be  patriotic  and  at  the  same 
time,  obtain  a  certain  5M%  for  your 
money  by  investing  your  funds  in 

Standard  Reliance  Mortgage  Corporation 
Debentures 

This  Canadian  Security  does  not  fluctu- 
ate in  value.  It  is  repayable  at  certain 
fixed  periods.  Meantime  it  bears  interest 
at  5y2%,  payable  half-yearly,  in  cash,  on 
the  day  it  is  due. 


Thousands  of  people  have  Invested  their  savings  In 
these  debentures  without  the  loss  of  one  dollar 
invested.  The  debentures  are  Issued  in  amounts 
of  $100  and  upwards  for  a  fixed  period  to  suit  your 
convenience. 

Write  for  our  booklet  entitled 
"PROFITS  FROM  SAVINGS." 


Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  Fund* 


$3.362378.63 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 

MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 


HEAD    OFFICE  — TORONTO 

Branch  Offices  : 


ESTABUSHEB  1839 


HeadOffice,  Toronto 


EXCELSIOR  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Write  for  pamphlet  of  our  special  Protection  end  Soring* 
Policy.  $5000— Age  25— $118.50  Annually.  Cash  guaranteed 
exceeds  premiums  paid. 


Imst 


Ih 


.Harness  tnat  breaks  under  strain  is  a   risk  to 
life  and   limb   and   besides,  it   takes  time   and  J 
money   to   repair    it.     Get     Harness     that     is) 
"dependable,"   that   holds   together  and  keeps 


fine   condition    under  all    reasonable  circumstances. 
IMPERIAL  BRAND  HARNESS  is  guaranteed  free 
from  defect  in  material  or  workmanship.     We  have 
been  in  the  harness  business  for  52  year;  and  our 
goods  have  always  given  unqualified  satisfaction. 
Your  dea'er  sells  it;  if  he  doesn't,  write  direct 
to  us — we  can  supply  you  promptly.    W> 
are  manufacturers  and  can  offer  a  big 
assortment  at  attractive  prices. 
Express    delivery    charges 
paid  at  our  end. 


^Special 

Of*£es? 


Our   "Buggy  Special,"  No.  104, 

a  big   seller.      It   is  thoroughly 

STRONG,  HIGH   GRADE  AND 

FINE  LOOKING.   We  particularize 

on  this  and  have  put  extra  value  into  it. 

Select  leather  of  good  weight.     Singla  strap 

Breast  Collar,  raised  layers;  strong  Traces; 

Breeching   has   side,    back   and  hip  straps  ; 

Saddle  has  patent  leather  skirts  and  jockeys, 

padded,  leather  linings  and  flexible  tree  and  1 

.    swinging    shaft    bearers;    Lines  1    in.    with 

russet  hand    parts;    Trimmings   heavily   nickeled. 

Solid  Nickel,   $2.  extra.     Genuine   hard       . 

r  rubber  $4,  extra.     Express  prepaid  to  any     Qj!'/l2 

s.ation  on  receipt  of  price.  Guaranteed  satis-    %±fr£tCj 

factory  or  goods  may  be  returned.  Order  now.    ,^ _ _ 

Samuel  Trees  &Co.,Ltd 

Established  186G    46  Wellington  St.E.,Tovonto 


It  is  generally  recognized  by  authorities 
on  agriculture  that,  if  exposed  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  farm  machines  depre- 
ciate more  than  they  do  from  fair  wear 
and  tear.  That  is  to  say,  the  farmer 
who  is  careless  in  this  respect  pays  for 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  imple- 
ments than  he  actually  requires.  At  the 
same  time  great  manufacturing  plants 
and  small  armies  of  workmen  have  to 
be  kept  busy  replacing  these  losses,  which, 
in  thousands  of  instances,  are  purely  and 
simply  the  result  of  carelessness  and  ne- 
glect- 
To  house  implements  properly,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  special  im- 
plement shed.  Many  farmers  can  util- 
ize an  unused  barn  floor,  or  a  part  of 
some  other  building.  Poultry  or  other 
live  stock  should  never  be  allowed  access 
to  the  building,  or  part  of  a  building  that 
has  been  set  aside  for  machinery.  On 
most  farms,  however,  a  special  implement 
house  is  desirable.  A  suitable  building, 
if  carefully  planned  to  conserve  space, 
can  be  built  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Plans 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Ex- 
perimental   Farm    at    Ottawa. 

Before  implements  are  stored  for  the 
season  they  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
and  oiled.  It  is  a  good  plan,  after  re- 
moving all  dirt,  to  wipe  the  entire  ma- 
chine with  an  oiled  rag  and  to  grease 
all  wearing  parts  with  tallow  or  axle 
grease.  Further,  it  pays  to  renew  the 
paint  on  the  machinery  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Paint  of  good  quality,  applied 
to  well-cleaned  surfaces,  is  an  excellent 
protection,  as  well  as  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  machines.  Then,  too,  it 
is  an  advantage  to  attend  to  all  necessary 
repairs  during  the  winter  when  the  ma- 
chines are  not  required.  This  will  save 
much  time  and  annoyance  in  the  busy 
seasons. 


SANTA   CLAUS   IN  PETTICOATS 

Continued  from  page  32 

and  you  needn't  be  too  particular  about 
breaking  her  neck.  I  am  fond  of  ladies' 
society,  but  I  like  to  pick  for  myself," 
said  the  tall  man. 

Bert  appeared  not  in  the  least  unwill- 
ing, and  drew  near  Miss  Pandora.  As  he 
was  about  to  lay  hands  on  her  she  picked 
up  a  well-filled  water  bottle,  and  drop- 
ped it  neatly  on  the  towsled  head,  and 
Bert  dropped  for  the  count.  The  owner 
of  the  place  came  rushing  in  to  find  out 
what  the  fuss  was  about.  Things  looked 
unpleasant  for  Miss  Pandora,  but  at  this 
moment  Ambler,  one  of  the  toughest 
guards  any  eastern  college  team  had 
ever  possessed,  and  Douglass,  six  feet 
of  sea-toughened  steel  and  whalebone, 
came  up  the  stairs,  and  in  about  forty 
seconds  the  strife  was  over.  Miss  Pan- 
dora went  downstairs  with  the  girl  in 
her  charge,  and  tingling  all  over  with 
delight  at  the  adventure.  When  she 
reached  the  street  she  had  still  the  bot- 
tle in  her  hand. 

"Souvenir?"  asked  Dick.  "If  you  don't 
want  it,  we'll  pass  it  up."  And  with  a 
shrewd  heave  he  flung  it  through  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  the  restaurant. 
The  victors  went  on  their  way  triumph- 
antly. 

II 

IT  was  a  sad  home-coming  for  Miss 
Fulcher.  Of  all  places  in  which  she 
had  pride,  her  home  town  stood  first.  Of 
all  people  to  whom  she  was  attached  by 
sentiment  and  much  real  affection  there 
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were  none  who  stood  on  the  same  level 
as  those  of  the  town  that  had  grown 
with  the  fortunes  of  her  family.  The 
clatter  of  machinery  in  the  Fulcherville 
Mills,  the  very  smoke  of  their  tall  chim- 
neys, the  orderly  streets  of  the  town, 
the  neat  rows  of  cottages  each  standing 
in  its  own  garden,  the  Park  and  Public 
buildings,  all  roused  pride  in  her.  It 
was  not  a  selfish,  arrogant  pride,  but 
one  that  was  clean  and  honest.  To-day 
there  was  no  clatter  of  machinery.  At 
the  street  corners  were  knots  of  men, 
arguing  the  situation  and  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  disagreement,  instead  of 
making  the  machinery  produce. 

Ambler  saw  how  deeply  she  was  hurt, 
but  he  could  not  discern  how  the  situa- 
tion was  to  be  mended.  He  had  met 
Ezra  Flaxton.  the  superintendent  and 
the  firm-banded,  but  kindly  head  of  the 
works,  and  had  found  he  was  fully  re- 
solved there  should  be  no  yielding  on 
the   question. 

The  matter  had  been  made  ten  times 
worse  by  the  extravagance  of  agitators, 
who  had  seized  on  the  opportunity  to 
widen  the  gap  between  capital  and  labor. 
It  was  a  dispute  that  might  have  been 
settled  in  five  minutes  by  reasonable 
people,  but  one  grievance  had  been  ad- 
ded to  another,  and  a  great  many  had 
been  invented,  until  the  quarrel  had  be- 
come a  bitter  personal  one  between 
owner  and  workers.  On  the  walls  of  the 
town  were  placarded  notices  announcing 
that  in  the  evening  a  great  mass  meet- 
ing would  be  held  to  take  the  situation 
into  consideration,  and  to  make  some 
provision  to  meet  the  distress  that 
would  fall  with  particular  hardship  at 
Christmas  time.  Six  weeks  the  strike 
had  lasted,  and  in  many  homes  the  pinch 
was  being  severely  felt.  The  shop  win- 
dows were  making  a  brave  show  of 
Christmas  decorations  and  seasonable 
poods,  but  there  was  a  certain  pathos 
in  the  attempt  to  make  a  show  of  gaiety. 
Snow  had  begun  to  fall  heavily.  A 
white  Christmas  is  pleasant  enough  in 
prosperous  times,  but  when  fuel  is 
scarce,  the  stock  of  provisions  low,  the 
purse  shrunken,  a  cold  Christmas  is  not 
the  most  desirable.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  trouble  the  tradesmen  in 
the  stores  had  been  considerate,  but 
when  the  bills  began  to  mount  up,  week 
after  week,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  the  trouble  ending,  the  shopkeepers 
had   to  consider  their  own  interests. 

"PHE  big  hall  was  crowded  with  men 
-*-  and  women  workers  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  On  the  platform  was  the 
chairman — one  of  the  weavers — and  at 
his  side  Ben  Parsons,  the  leader  of  the 
movement. 

Parsons  was  a  striking-looking  man, 
lean  almost  to  emaciation,  with  the  face 
of  an  enthusiast,  and  the  blazing  eyes  of 
the  prophet  who  believes  that  to  him 
has  been  given  an  inspired  message.  He 
kept  a  small  book  and  newspaper 
shop  in  the  town,  was  well  read, 
especially  on  social  questions,  and  had  a 
spirit  whose  tempering  had  been  re- 
ceived from  early  religious  faith.  The 
man  was  absolutely  sincere,  and  would 
have  gone  to  the  stake  for  the  princi- 
ples he  preached  with  such  fiery  zeal. 
Narrow-minded,  all  his  thought  running 
in  the  same  groove,  he  saw  but  one 
thing,  and  the  inequalities  of  life  had 
made  a  rebel  of  him.  Perhaps  the  re- 
alization that  he  had  been  a  failure, 
left  behind  in  the  race  by  men  who  were 
inferior    to    him    in    ability,    had   thor- 
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MACHINES  MADE  TO  STAND  UP  AND  DO  THEIR  WORK  WELL 


JOHN  DEERE  LOW  DOWN  MANURE 
SPREADER 

"The  Spreader  With  the  Beater  on   the  Axle. 

JOHN  DEERE  DAIN  HAY  LOADER 

"The    One-Man    Loader." 

JOHN  DEERE  ONE  HORSE  STEEL 

CULTIVATOR 

"Made  to  do  Their  Work  Well  and   Easily 

Adjusted." 
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JOHN  DEERE  DAIN  SYSTEM   SIDE 

DELIVERY  RAKE 

"Makes   Better   Hay — Nature's   Way." 

JOHN  DEERE  VAN  BRUNT  DRILL 
"Uniform  Seeding  at  Proper  Depth." 

JOHN    DEERE   VAN    BRUNT   FER- 
TILIZER DRILL 

"Makes    All   the    Land    Produce." 

JOHN  DEERE  VAN  BRUNT  LIME 

AND   FERTILIZER   SOWER 

"Even  Distribution  Assured." 

JOHN    DEERE   CORN   PLANTER 
"Gives  Accuracy — Not  Average." 

JOHN  DEERE  CULTIVATOR 

'Assures    Clean    and    Thorough    Cultivation." 

JOHN  DEERE  BEET  TOOLS 
"They  Save  Labor  and  Make  Pro- 
duction   Profitable." 
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oughly  soured  him.  In  his  utterance 
was  something  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  sombre  at  times  almost 
to  grandeur,  and  it  was  from  the  pro- 
phets he  drew  most  of  his  inspiration. 
The  people  to  whom  he  spoke  had  been 
brought  up  in  much  the  same  school  of 
thought,  and  the  struggle  of  the  worker 
for  full  emancipation  and  elevation  was 
in  their  very  blood. 

"We  are  told,"  he  said,  facing  the 
multitude  that  hung  breathlessly  on  his 
words,  "that  this  is  a  trivial  matter.  It 
is  more  than  the  mere  question  of  the 
admission  of  a  few  workers  into  the 
mills  that  employ  thousands.  It  is  the 
insertion  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
that  would  soon  be  driven  home.  It 
means  the  gradual  lowering  of  wages, 
so  much  less  for  the  worker,  so  much 
more  for  the  woman  whose  heel  is  on 
the  necks  of  ten  thousand  people. 

"What  weapon  have  we  with  which  to 
resist  the  power  of  capital?  Only  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work,  the  right  to 
strike,  until  conditions  are  made  rea- 
sonable. And  what  does  that  terrible 
right  mean  to  you  and  to  me?  It  means 
that  hunger  and  want  are  creeping  into 
the  houses  of  the  people.  We  have 
either  to  submit  to  oppression  or  starve. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  when  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  bring  His  Gospel 
of  Brotherhood  to  the  world,  to  preach 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  establish 
peace  and  goodwill  on  earth,  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  men  and  women  and 
children  in  this  town  who  will  know 
the  keen  pinch  of  hunger  and  want. 
What  does  it  matter  to  the  woman  who 
owns  these  mills?  Will  she  suffer 
hunger  or  deprivation  because  €he  fac- 
tories are  shut  down?  Will  this  make  any 
difference  to  the  way  she  lives?  Close 
them  forever,  and  she  need  not  cut  down 
her  own  luxuries  by  a  single  dollar's 
worth.  She  has  her  fine  houses,  her 
great  mills,  her  broad  lands,  her  rich 
stores  of  money  and  investments,  her 
yacht,  and  all  the  servants  who  are  paid 
to  surround  her  with  every  comfort. 
Whether  you  starve,  or  are  forced  by 
hunger  to  surrender,  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  her.  We  are  slaves  owned  body 
and  soul  by  her,  we  are  Lazarus  lying 
sick  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  getting  only 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his  table.  We 
are  told  that  when  Dives  died  he  went 
straight  to  hell,  and  Lazarus  was  car- 
ried by  the  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom. 
Why  did  Dives  go  to  hell?  Was  it  be- 
cause he  was  rich  ?  No,  no  man  was 
ever  yet  sent  to  hell  because  he  was 
rich,  and  no  man  ever  yet  entered 
heaven  because  he  was  poor.  The  rich 
man  was  punished  because,  having  all 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  he  permit- 
ted the  sick  man  to  lie  helplessly  at  his 
gate,  with  only  the  crumbs  to  feed  him, 
and  the  dogs  to  lick  his  sores.  It  was 
for  the  sin  of  heartlessness  that  Dives 
went  to  hell,  because  of  the  poverty  and 
meanness  of  his   soul." 

TV/IUCH  more  he  said  that  had  little 
"L'-l  to  do  with  the  matter  in  which  the 
workers  were  concerned.  The  crowd  was 
with  him,  heart  and  soul  and  lungs,  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  argument,  he 
counselled  further  resistance,  and  asked 
aid  for  those  who  would  be  in  sore  need 
this  Christmas  time.  He  sat  down,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  there  was  great 
silence.  The  chairman  was  just  rising 
from  his  seat  to  put  the  suggestions  of 
the  speaker  before  the  meeting  in  prac- 


tical form,  when  there  was  a  movement 
at  the  back  of  the  hall.  A  woman  arose 
from  some  place  near  the  door,  and 
marched  down  the  narrow_jnsle2  between 
the  rows  of  the  strikers.  Her  face  was 
set  and  tense,  dark  and  grim. 

"Miss  Fulcher!"  The  whisper  ran 
round  the  hall,  growing  momentarily 
louder. 

She  climbed  the  steps  leading  to  the 
platform,  nodded  to  the  chairman  and 
Parsons,  and  then  turned  to  face  the 
crowd.  There  wjas  an  imperiousness  in 
her  very  appearance  that  commanded 
silence,  even  had  the  throng  been  un- 
willing to  listen  to  her,  a  fearlessness 
that  all  acknowledged. 

"I  have  been  seated  over  there  at  the 
back  of  the  room,"  she  said.  "I  have 
been  looking  pretty  steadily  at  the  por- 
trait of  me  painted  by  Ben  Parsons. 
Women,  they  say,  are  vain,  and  I  have 
no  desire  or  liking  to  be  made  uglier 
than  nature  intended  me  to  be.  I  have 
looked  into  the  glass  pretty  much  as  all 
women  do,  I  suppose,  but  I  never  knew 
I  was  just  what  Ben  represents  me  as 
being.  Still  it  is  good  to  see  ourselves 
through  the  vision  of  others.  Now  then, 
what  is  all  this  fuss  about?  Three  or 
four  girls,  whose  parents  came  over 
from  Europe  to  make  their  home  here, 
to  help  build  up  this  nation,  have  been 
taken  into  the  weaving  sheds,  have  been 
permitted  to  earn  their  living.  Because 
of  this,  the  other  weavers  have  dropped 
their  work,  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  the  mills  have  gone  out,  in  what  they 
call  sympathy  with  them.  I  remember 
the  time  when  some  of  you  who  are 
now  on  strike  were  foreigners,  newly 
come  to  this  country.  Those  who  were 
here  already  did  not  give  the  newcomers 
any  enthusiastic  welcome.  They  said 
what  Ben  Parsons  has  said  to-night, 
pretty  much,  the  old  tale  that  work  will 
be  scarce  and  wages  go  down.  Has  work 
become  scarce  ?  Have  wages  gone  down  ? 
You  know  that  it  has  not  been  so  in 
either  case. 

"There  has  been  more  work,  the  mills 
that  once  employed  less  than  a  hundred 
now  pay  wages  to  ten  thousand,  and 
bigger  wages  too.  Ben  says  that  if  these 
girls  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  sheds, 
wages  will  go  down.  You  know  better 
than   that." 

"It  will  come.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time/'  answered  Ben. 

"I  never  argue  with  a  prophet," 
laughed  Miss  Pandora.  "If  a  man  tells 
me  that  the  ponds  are  going  to  be  frozen 
over  next  fourth  of  July,  I  am  not  going 
to  contradict  him,  but  if  he  is  waiting 
for  that  ice  to  cool  his  drinks,  I  think 
he   is  booked  for  a  disappointment." 

"She'll  trim  you,  Ben.  No  good  talk- 
ing against  a  woman,"  bawled  a  fat 
weaver  in  one  of  the  front  rows. 

"Trim  him!"  said  Miss  Pandora.  "I 
never  knew  a  man  I  could  not  talk 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  inside  five  min- 
utes." 

The  crowd  began  to  laugh  with  her, 
and  she  pressed  home  her  advantage. 
"When  well-intentioned  neighbors  get 
together  there  need  be  no  talk  about 
Dives  and  Lazarus,"  she  said.  "If  I  am 
wrong  tell  me  where  the  fault  is,  and 
I  promise  that  if  what  you  say  is  rea- 
sonable I  will  make  it  right.  And  where 
you  are  wrong,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
straighten  it  out.  Ben  says  something 
about  the  hardship  of  one  woman  having 
her  heel  on  ten  thousand  necks.  That 
would   not   hurt  anything   like   as   much 


as  ten  thousand  heels  on  one  neck.  Now 
let  me  talk  plainly  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding.  These  foreign- 
born  girls  are  going  into  the  weaving 
sheds,  not  because  I  say  so,  but  because 
you  know  it  is  right  that  they  should. 
There  will  be  no  cut  wages,  and  there 
is  no  question  of  wedges,  thick  or  thin. 
You  expect  a  square  deal  from  me,  and 
I  look  for  the  same  from  you.  There 
is  just  one  thing  I  concede  to  Ben  Par- 
sons, and  I  have  realized  it  more  or  less 
ever  since  I  heard  of  this  unfortunate 
strike.  I  am  a  proud  woman  in  some 
ways,  and  my  pride  has  been  badly  hurt. 
I  had  always  thought  that  near  to  each 
other  as  man  and  wife  were  the  people 
who  work  in  these  mills  and  those  who 
control  them.  It  came  to  me  as  a  great 
shock  when  I  heard  of  this  trouble.  Per- 
haps I  have  been  partly  in  the  wrong.  I 
have  been  running  hither  and  thither 
about  the  world,  and  I  feel  that  there 
has  not  been  the  close  personal  touch 
between  us  there  should  have  been.  I 
have  taken  too  much  for  granted,  and 
my  negligence  has  been  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  misunderstanding.  There 
is  going  to  be  no  more  of  it.  This  talk 
of  a  black  Christmas  at  Fulcherville  has 
reached  my  heart.  I  don't  like  black 
Christmases  or  anything  else  black,  and 
I  want  this  to  be  the  brightest,  happiest 
Christmas  you  have  ever  spent.  The 
mill  doors  will  be  open  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Are  you  going  to  end  this  quarrel 
and  come  in  ?" 

There  was  a  terrific  roar  of  "Yes," 
that  shook  the  building. 

"That  sounds  good,"  said  Miss  Pan- 
dora. "Now  for  the  other  part.  I  have 
been  at  fault  for  getting  out  of  touch 
with  you,  and  I  will  pay  for  it.  You 
have  been  out  six  weeks,  and  it  has  cost 
you  a  lot  of  money.  You  cannot  do 
much  at  Christmas  without  money. 
Santa  Claus  with  an  empty  pocket  is 
the  most  dismal  fellow  I  know.  There 
will  be  a  month's  pay  in  the  morning 
for  all  those  whose  names  were  on'  the 
books  at  the  time  the  strike  began,  and 
who  come  back.  I  fine  myself  so  much 
because  of  my  part  in  the  muddle.  Now 
get  out  and  try  to  put  a  Christmas 
smile  on  the  town." 

SHE  walked  down  the  steps  and  vanished 
by  a  side  door  while  the  tumult  of 
rejoicing  was  raging.  The  crowd  poured 
into  the  streets,  and  instead  of  a  smile, 
Fulcherville  put  on  its  most  riotous 
gaiety.  The  shops  in  the  streets  that  had 
shut  early  for  lack  of  business  opened 
again,  though  the  hour  was  late.  Trades- 
men who  had  made  their  heads  ache  from 
shaking  them  in  token  of  denial,  now 
ceased  them  by  a  nodding  motion.  The 
town  began  to  look  Christmassy,  decora- 
tions that  people  had  been  too  dispirited 
to  put  up  began  to  appear  in  the  lighted 
windows,  the  spirit  of  Christmas  was  in 
the  very  air,  children  got  out  of  their  beds 
to  talk  about  Santa  Claus  and  full  stock- 
ings and  loaded  Christmas  trees. 

It  was  a  very  late  hour  when  Miss 
Pandora  left  her  hotel,  and  walked,  by 
side  streets,  to  one  of  the  quieter  parts  of 
the  town.  She  stopped  before  a  little 
shuttered  shop,  with  cottage  behind  it, 
opened  the  gate  and  went  in.  The  place 
had  a  gloomy,  woe  begone  look — dark, 
desolate,  cheerless,  a  dull  black  patch  on 
the  drifted  snow. 

She  tapped  on  the  door,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  approaching  steps.  A  light  was 
switched  on,  the  door  opened,  and  Ben 
Parsons  stood  there.      He  looked  twenty 
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THE  International  Business  Machines  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  E.  Mutton  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  subscribed  to  10  copies  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  some 
months  ago — these  copies  to  go  to  their  travelling  salesmen.    Now 
this  company  has  increased  the  number  of  these  subscriptions  to  50  be- 
cause the  results  of  the  experimental  subscriptions  have  proved  so  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  Mutton  explained  that  the  object  of  putting  THE  POST  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  his  company  was  to  keep  them  intelligently  acquainted  with 
general  business  conditions  in  Canada.  He  said  he  knew  no  better  paper 
than  THE  POST  for  the  purpose.  It  would  seem  that  his  men  have 
responded  fully  to  effort  made  to  keep  them  well  informed  about  Cana- 
dian business  affairs — so  much  so  that  the  management  have  added  40 
other  men  to  the  original  10  to  receive  THE  POST. 


When  Mr.  Mutton  was  with  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany as  its  Canadian  manager,  he  was  the  king  of  all  managers 
in  the  matter  of  sales  records.  In  this  position  he  achieved  a 
big  reputation  built  on  solid  achievements.  He  learned  sales- 
manship in  a  school  where  competition  was  of  the  hottest  kind, 
and  where  the  competitors  were  brilliant  men.  Giving  Mr. 
Mutton  full  credit  for  superior  personal  qualities  and  energy 
of  the  most  ardent  kind,  it  is  taking  nothing  away  from  him 
when  it  is  said  that  not  a  little  of  his  success  was  due  to  his 
intimate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  other  man's  busi- 
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ness.  And  he  taught  the  men  associated  with  him  as  salesmen 
to  know  the  point  of  view  and  requirements  of  the  men  they 
called  on  to  sell  machines  to. 

As  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Company,  Mr.  Mutton  is  putting  into  opera- 
tion an  idea  used  by  him  in  past  days  with  brilliant  results — 
he  is  causing  his  salesmen  te  know  the  business  and  require- 
ments of  their  prospective  customers.  To  establish  points  of 
contact  swiftly  and  surely  is  one  of  the  open  secrets  of  suc- 
cessful selling. 


In  the  case  of  your  solicitations  of  customers  and  desired  customers,  it  is  excellent  strategy  to 
have  your  salesmen  so  well  informed  about  business  conditions  generally,  and  about  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  they  canvass,  that  they  will  be  able  almost  instantly  to  relate  their  proposals  to 
the  interests  of  the  buyer.  When  a  salesman  shows  himself  intimate  with  the  interests  or  busi- 
ness or  objectives  of  the  man  whose  order  he  wants,  he  is  immensely  strengthened  as  a  sales- 
man, and  his  percentage  of  successful  canvasses  goes  steadily  up. 

Our  definite  suggestion  to  you  is:  Subscribe  to  THE  POST  yourself,  and  learn  from  its  pages 
how  your  salesmen  or  executives  can  draw  power  from  this  newspaper.  Then,  having  acquired 
the  sough t-f or  knowledge,  subscribe  to  THE  POST  for  each  man  in  your  service  who  can  profit 
you  by  knowing  what  is  in  THE  POST  each  week.  If  Frank  Mutton  and  other  prominent 
executives  are  making  a  success  of  THE  POST  as  a  salesman's  aid,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  other  managers  of  salesmen  and  executives  can  likewise  employ  THE  POST  as  a  pro- 
ducing agent.     And  so  we  ask  you  to  sign  and  forward  the  coupon  below. 
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permanent  roo. 
is  the  cheapest 


A  FIRE  can  wipe  out  the  sav- 
ings of  a  lifetime,  and  human 
life  as  well.  But  lightning  or  fire 
cannot  harm  the  building  that  i9 
roofed  with  "Eastlake"  Galvan- 
ized Shingles  and  sided  with 
"Metallic"  Siding. 

Why  risk  yourfamily*s  safely,  or  your 
buildings  and  belongings  whenthecost 
of  a  permanent,  fireproof,  "Metallic" 
rocf  and  wall  is  little  or  no  more  than 
for  inflammable  kinds. 

Before  you  build  or  repair  writeuefor 
free  booklet  and  information.  We  can 
show  you  reaieconomies  in  many  ways- 
including  lower  insurance  rates. 

We  also  make  "Metallic"  Ceilings, 
Corrugatrd  Iron,  Roof-lights,  Ventila- 
tors, Silo-roofs,  etc. 

Metallic 
Roofing 

Co.  Limited 
797  Notre 
Dame  Ave. 

Winnipeg 
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'EA5TLAKE" 
GALVANIZED  5HINGLE 


A  Book  for 
Modern    Farmers 

Costs  only  $2.25.  Will  give 
the  farmer  knowledge  that 
will  save  him  dollars  and 
time. 

The  Modern  Gas  Tractor 


Its  construc- 
tion, utility, 
operation  and 
repair.  This 

book  is  a  prac- 
tical treatise 
covering  every 
branch  of  up- 
to  -  date  gas 
tractor  en- 
gineering. 

By    VICTOR 
W.    PAGE 

M.S.A.E. 


Over  225  illustrations  and  folding  plates. 

Mail  two  dollars  to-day  and  get 
this  book — keep  it  handy  for  refer- 
ence and  study.      Address  order  to 

The     Farmers'     Magazine 

143   University   Avenue 
TORONTO 


years  older  since  the  meeting  was  over. 
His  thin  face  was  drawn  and  hungry-look- 
ing-, there  was  a  fire  in  his  eyes  that  was 
half  passion,  half  pathetic  sadness. 

"I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you,  Ben," 
she  said. 

"It  is  Miss  Fulcher,  mother,"  said  Ben, 
leading  the  way  into  the  kitchen  beyond 
the  dull  little  shop.  Mrs.  Parsons,  a  pleas- 
ant-faced, elderly  woman  sat  in  the  chair, 
her  hands  folded  before  her,  her  eyes  red 
with    weeping. 

"We  are  in  great  trouble,  Miss 
Fulcher."  said  Ben,  his  head  bowed. 

"Oh,  my  girl,  my  little  girl!"  cried  Mrs. 
Parsons.  "She  left  home  on  Saturday  to 
visit  friends,  as  we  thought.  She  was  to 
have  come  back  at  night,  but  when  she 
did  not  return  we  thought  she  had  stayed 
with  friends  at  Grantchester.  We  tele- 
graphed there  and  got  an  answer  onlv  a 
little  while  ago.  that  our  friends  there  had 
never  seen  her." 

"We  can't  help  it."  said  Ben  with 
stoical  sternness  that  had  infinite  pathos 
in  it.  "If  it  is  as  we  fear,  she  need  never 
darken  our  doors  again." 

"Why  don't  you  apply  a  bit  of  the 
Gospel  you  were  firing  off  at  me  just  now 
into  your  own  trouble?"  snapped  Miss 
Pandora.  "But  you  are  mistaken.  Mrs. 
Parsons.  "She  left  home  on  Saturday  to 
ago.  I  believe  she  is  there  at  the  door 
now." 

Both  husband  and  wife  raced  to  reach 


the  shop  entrance,  but  the  mother  was 
there  first,  her  arms  about  the  girl,  hug- 
ging and  kissing  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy, 
pulling  her  into  the  light  of  the  sitting 
room.  The  girl  reached  out  to  embrace 
her  father,  but  he  drew  back. 

"I  want  to  know  where  you  have  been 
since  Saturday,"  he  demanded, 

"Ben  Parsons,  you  are  the  finest 
Pharisee  I  ever  saw,"  scoffed  Miss 
Pandora.  "You  want  to  know  where  she 
has  been?  Well,  she  has  been  at  my 
house  in  Grantchester,  paying  a  visit  to 
Dives,  as  you  might  say.  Good  night,  all 
of  you!"  And  without  further  farewell 
she  departed. 

"You  are  a  triple-plated  fraud,  Aunt 
Pandy,"  said  Dick  Ambler  who  was  smok- 
ing a  cigar  on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house.  "I  went  to  that  meeting  expecting 
to  be  rotten-egged,  chastened  with  a  brick 
as  a  non-producer,  or  at  least  rebuked 
with  the  corpse  of  a  defunct  kitten,  but 
there  was  nothing  at  all  doing,  not  an  egg, 
not  a  brick,  not  a  corpse.  You  are  a  cart- 
tail,  tub-thumping,  barn-storming  fraud. 
But  say  you  trimmed  them  to  the  queen's 
taste!" 

"I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  Dick 
Ambler,"  she  answered.  "They  trimmed 
me,  and  I  was  never  so  glad  of  a  trimming 
in  all  my  born  days.  Best  of  all  there  will 
be  a  bright  Christmas  for  Fulcherville." 

"Thanks  to  Santa  Claus  in  petticoats," 
laughed  Dick. 


On  British  Columbia  Farms 

Quality  Shipments  Pay  Better  Than  Quantity 
By  Clinton  Tucker 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  honey  producers 
are  exc^otionally  favored  in  their  home 
market.  Though  beekeeping  associations 
are  well  organized  and  progressive,  lend- 
ing every  assistance  to  beginners,  pro- 
duction annually  falls  short  of  home  con- 
sumption, and  prices  to  producers  are 
equalled  or  excelled  in  few  localises  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  Thirty 
cents  a  pound  is  the  very  satisfactory 
price  for  1918  extracted  honey  British 
Columbia  beekeepers  have  obtained. 
South  of  the  boundary  much  1918  honey 
has  gone  to  wholesalers  at  around  23  cents 
a  pound. 

B.C.  honey  is  now  mostly  in  wholesale 
and  retail  hands.  The  entire  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  cleaned  up  by  January  1, 
when  American  supplies  will  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Steps  to  prevent  spread  of  foul  brood 
have  been  taken  in  typically  British 
Columbia  fashion.  Two  orders-in-coun- 
cil  are  now  operative.  Providing  for  offi- 
cial inspection  of  apiaries,  one  order  de- 
clares no  beekeeper  who  cannot  produce 
a  certificate  of  inspection  and  freedom 
from  disease  may  sell,  barter,  or  give 
away  colonies  of  bees,  or  any  comb,  honey 
or  appliances  in  connection  with  the  same. 
The  second  order  forbids  any  movement 
of  bees  within  the  province  except  when 
bees  and  premises  have  been  inspected 
within  thirty  days  and  found  healthy. 
These  orders  are  drastic,  but  the  author- 
ities considered  them  warranted. 

FRASER  VALLEY  APPLES 

The  Dominion  experimental  farm  at 
Agassiz,  B.C.,  originally  specialized  in 
horticulture,  but  the  policy  of  the  farm 
was  eventually  altered  to  conform  to  the 
type  of  general  agriculture,  dairying 
leading,  which  obviously  was  the  princi- 
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nal  destiny  of  this  region  of  liberal  rain- 
fall, long  pasture  seasons,  and  bottom- 
land soils.  The  superiority  of  Interior 
dry  belt  valley  for  tree  fruits  was  proved, 
and  Fraser  Valley  farmers  were  disposed 
to  leave  them  alone. 

The  small  orchards  which  early  were 
planted  in  many  Fraser  Vallev  districts 
received  the  kind  of  attention  to  be  ex- 
pected from  farmers  whose  principal  in- 
come came  from  livestock  products  and 
field  crops,  that  is,  they  got  intelligent 
care  only  in  spasms.  Pruning  and  spray- 
ing were  neglected  whenever,  as  gen- 
erally happened,  other  farm  work  seemed 
more  insistent.  The  usual  orchards  con- 
tained numerous  varieties,  in  small  num- 
bers, thereby  creating  a  selling  problem 
which  was  only  solved  in  isolated  cases. 
Few  orchard  owners  seriously  studied 
fruit  marketing,  which  in  Pacific  Coast 
territory,  Canadian  or  American,  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects. Tree  fruit  production  and  selling, 
as  the  industry  has  developed  in  box 
fruit  territory,  is  an  occupation  for  ex- 
perts. 

Two  good  fruit  market  years,  in  con- 
junction with  an  early  winter  ice  storm, 
are  factors  which  have  combined  to  in- 
fuse new  spirit  in  Fraser  Valley  apple 
production.  The  ice  storm,  which 
occurred  early  last  winter,  extensively 
damaged  orchards  in  the  Chilliwack  and 
Mission  districts.  Many  orchards  ap- 
peared ruined.  Accidentally  there  oc- 
curred fairly  general  pruning  of  a  radi- 
cal nature,  done  as  intelligent  as  govern- 
ment experts,  quickly  on  the  ground, 
were  able  to  influence.  Those  farmers 
who  set  out  new  trees  to  restore  orchards 
to  former  strength  were  advised  to  plant 
the  relatively  small  number  of  good  mar« 
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I  ket  varieties  which   had  been  successful 
under  local  conditions. 

The  ice  storm  forced  many  owners  of 
I  small  orchards  to  learn  thing's  whether 
i  they  wished  to  or  not.  Extensive  pruning 
resulted  in  a  crop  of  the  best  quality  in 
years.  Then,  occurring  at  a  twice  happy 
moment,  market  conditions  were  favor- 
able. The  farmer  could  get  good  prices 
for  his  apoles.  There  was  incentive  to 
give  thought  and  time  to  them. 

PROXIMITY    TO    MARKET    HELPS 

The  Fraser  Valley  has  one  advantage 
over  interior  districts.  It  is  near  the 
lower  mainland  cities.  Many  farmers 
can  personally  market  apples  direct  to 
consumer  at  the  New  Westminster  pub- 
lic market.  The  haul  into  Vancouver  by 
electric  or  steam  railroad  is  not  great.  In 
the  near  future,  very  likely,  motor  truck 
transportation  will  become  available. 

Tree  fruits  ought  to  be  a  profitable 
side  interest  on  many  Fraser  Valley 
farms.  Small  orchards  can  be  made 
profitable  when  near  good  local  markets 
when  they  would  be  commercially  hope- 
less three  or  four  hundred  miles  away. 

Of  considerable  assistance  to  orchard 
owners  the  nast  two  years  have  been 
private  fruit  packing  houses.  The  farm- 
ers deliver  t->  these  in  bulk,  at  a  fair 
poundage  price.  The  packing  houses 
combine  many  small  lots  of  various 
varieties  into  large  ones,  grade  them, 
pack  in  suitable  containers,  and  ship  to 
Vancouver  in  carloads.  This  is  practical 
distribution  under  Fraser  Valley  condi- 
tions. 

WHEN    SHIPPING    IN    CARLOADS 

Mr.  R.  C.  Abbott,  the  provincial  mar- 
ket commissioner  for  the  Lower  Main- 
land, does  a  valuable  work  in  pointing 
out,  through  his  weekly  bulletins,  mis- 
takes made  by  shippers. 

"Cars  loaded  with  sacks  on  the  flat 
and  five  deep,  with  no  ventilation,"  he 
stated  recently,  "are  found  to  be  sweated, 
the  top  tier  very  often  being  as  wet  as 
though  they  had  been  fully  immersed  in 
water.  As  long  as  shippers  will  insist 
on  loading  cars  in  this  manner,  so  long 
will  they  have  claims  to  meet.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  potatoes  on 
the  market  in  the  best  condition  possible. 
We  find  a  few  cars  coming  in  with  the 
stock  'winded.'  Shippers  should  see  that 
potatoes  are  not  left  in  the  field  unpro- 
tected after  digging  time." 

The  commissioner  commented  frankly 
on  a  situation  which  he  deplored,  a 
deterioration  in  quality  of  produce  arriv- 
ing under  special  producers'  brands. 
These  brands  were  adopted  by  progres- 
sive associations  and  localities  which 
proposed  to  make  them  well  known  as 
quality  marks.  They  are  a  decided  busi- 
ness asset,  especially  in  big  crop  years. 

SEVERAL  POSSIBLE  CAUSES 
"Why  are  the  special  brands  adopted 
by  our  shippers  in  B.C.  not  being  kept 
up  to  standard?"  the  market  official  asks. 
"Is  it  the  psychological  instinct  which 
appears  to  be  prominent  in  human  beings 
that,  when  the  selling  prices  are  high, 
there  is  the  wanton  tendency  to  ship  in 
as  great  a  quantity  as  possible,  taking 
chances  on  the  results  of  the  grades  with 
the  hope  of  making  a  little  clean-up? 
Is  it  because  labor  is  scarce  and  what  we 
have  is  not  sufficiently  trained?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  superintendents  are  unskilled 
and  cannot  handle  the  packers?  Is  it 
because  the  packers  are  making  high 
wages,  and  the  human  instinct  to  make 
a  little  more  has  got  the  best  of  them  and 
thev  have  run  to  speed  instead  of  qual- 
ity?" 
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FBON  COAL  OIL 

Beats   «. 
Gas  op  Electric 

You  can  now  make  your  home  bright  and  cheerful  and  SAVE 
ONE-HALF  ON  OIL.  Tests  by  Government  and  leading  Uni- 
versities prove  this  wonderful  new  Aladdin  is  nearly  five  times 
as  efficient  as  the  best  round  wick  flame  lamps.  BURNS  70 
HOURS  ON  ONE  GALLON  common  coal  oil.  No  odor, 
smoke  or  noise,  no  pumping  up,  easy  to  operate,  won't  explode. 
Won  GOLD  MEDAL.    Guaranteed. 

TRY  If  W  HIGH? S  FREi 

Prove  for  yourself  without  risk  that  this  remarkable  white  light 
has  no  equal.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
$1000  REWARD  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  shows  us  an  oil 
lamo  equal  in  every  way  to  this  new  Aladdin. 

GET  TOURS  FREE  ■  We  want  one  user  in  each  locality 

to  whom  we  can  refer  customers. 

In  that  way  you  may  get  your  own  without  cost.  Write  quick  for 

10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  learn  how  to  get  one  FREE. 

|  MARTLE  LAMP  CO*      297  Aladdin  Bldg.,     MONTREAL  OR  VIV.  ;i:!PEG 

LARGEST  COAL  OIL  MANTLE  LAMP  HOUSE  IN  THE  W03LD 

I  MAKE—     MONFV    CDZiOl—    No  previous  experience  necessary.    Our  trial  delivery  plan  maker 

|ITIHIlk     |T|yiiL7     'rHKL     it  easy.    NO  MONEY  NECESSARY.   V/e  scart  you.     Sample  sent 

OR     PULL     TIME!    for  10  days  trial  and  GIVEN  FREE  when  you  become  a  distribute- 
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Write  For  FREE  Copy 
Our  Book 
How  to  Break 


Horses' 


$125  PROFIT  ON 

ONE  HORSE 


HOW  ONE  MAN  CHANGED  A  VICIOUS  "NAG,f 
INTO  A  FAITHFUL  PLUGGER 


Charles  H.  Mackley,  of  UnadiLa,  New 
York,  bought  a  vicious,  kicking  and  bit- 
ing mare  for  $50.  The  horse  was  a  mean 
one  and  no  mistake.  Impossible  to  drive, 
and  the  mere  Bight  of  any  one  trans- 
formed the  horse  into  a  regular  "buck- 
ing broncho." 

It  looked  to  Mr.  Mackley  as  though  this  ter- 
ror wouldn't  even  earn  her  feed.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Mackley  was  introduced  to  a  student 
of  Professor  Beery,  the  famous  American  horse- 
man. And  at  this  friend's  suggestion,  Mr. 
Mackley  wrote  to  Professor  Beery  for  the  Beery 
Course  in  Horse  Breaking  and  Training.  Mr. 
Mackley  gave  the  course  a  little  spare-time 
attention  and  then  applied  his  knowledge  to 
correcting  his  vicious  mare.  In  10  days,  thru 
the  application  of  Beery  Methods,  this$5o"un- 
breakable  broncho"  was  transformed  into  a 
patient,  obedient  and  faithful  plugger,  which 
its  owner  latter  sold  for  $175. 

$125  profit  through  the  Beery  System  is  but 
one  instance.  Hundreds  of  others  write  us 
how  they  have  transformed  balkers,  kickers, 
horses  with  habits,  and  dangerous  horses  of  all 
kinds  into  patient,  obedient  workers  of  high 
value. 

QUICK,  EASY    WORK 
SURE    RESULTS 

No  theory  about  the  Beery  Method.  It  is  the 
result  of  30  years'  experience  with  thousands 
of  horses.  The  Berry  Method  is  certain  and 
guaranteed  to  produce  results. 

Thru  the  Beery  Course,  you  can  easily  tame 
the  most  vicious  horse  into  a  gentle,  depend- 
able plugger.  Notonly  will  the  Beery  System 
teach  you  to  break  vicious  colts  the  right  way, 
but  thru  it  you  can  break  any  horse  of  any  of 
his  bad  habits  permanently.  Balking,  shying, 
biting,  kicking,  fright,  and  all  other  bad  habits 
will  be  totally  cured  forever — and  the  result 
will  be  a  more  useful  horse  to  own,  and  a  more 
profitable  horse  to  sell. 


WRITE   FOR   FREE   BOOK 

Many  Beery  Students  have  been  able  to  pick 
up  a  number  of  "ornery"  horses  which  their 
owners  were  glad  to  get  rid  of.  Then ,  through 
the  Beery  Methods,  they  have  quickly  trans- 
formed these  vicious  "nags"  into  willing 
workers  and  have  sold  them  at  a  big  profit. 
Our  free  book  "How  to  Break  and  Train 
Horses"  explains  fully  about  the  Beery  Course 
and  how  much  it  will  mean  to  you.  With  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  Beery  Course, 
you  can  quickly  make  your  horses  or  anyone 
else's  horses 
gentle  and 
dependable. 

MAIL 
COUPON 

NOW 

Send  coupon  or 
postal  card  to- 
day for  big  free 
book  "How  to 
Break  an dTrain 
Horses."  It 
gives  much  Val- 
uable informa- 
tion and  ex- 
plains fully 
about  the  fa- 
mous Beery 
Method.  Mail 
coupon  or  post 
ard  NOW. 

PROF. 
JESSE  BEERY 

7212   Main  St. 

Pleasant  Hill 

Ohio 


MAIL  NOW 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

7212  Main  St.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Please  send  at  once  your  fre< 
to  Break  and  Train  Horses. " 

Name 


book  "How 


Address 
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"The  House  With  a  Million  Friends" 

We  must  have  more  furs  this  year. 
Manufacturers  are  calling  on  us 
for  great  quantities.  We  now  as- 
sure shippers  more  money  than 
any  other  market  can  pay. 

The  Leading  House  in  the  Best  Market 

Trappers  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
52  years'  reputation  we  have  built  for 
fair  dealing.  We  always  make  good. 
Our  location  and  our  standing  enable  us 
to  pay  extra  prices. 

Chin  Maim  Get  "the  check  that  satis- 
dllip  now  fies»  by  return  mail.  Send 
for  confidential  market  report  and  guar- 
anteed price  list.  They  both  mean  more 
money  to  you. 

S.SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

J  Capital  Over  $2,000,000 

1125U  West  35th  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


With  the  market  so  uncertain, 
every  day  counts,  so  ship  to  a 
Canadian  firm  who  will  receive 
your  shipment  promptly  and  who 
will  make  returns  the  same  day  as 
it  is  received.  Tags  supplied  free. 
Ask  for  a  quantity  and  for  our 
price    list.      Write    to-day. 


W-  STONE  SONS, Limited 


WOODSTOCK.  ONT. 


Big  Money 

for 

RAW    FURS 

Ship  your  raw  fns>  to  a  reliable  Canadian 
(Toronto)  firm  where  yon  can  depend  upon 
h«nest  grading  and  prompt,  satisfactory  returns 
sent  you  arne  day  as  shipment  is  received.  Our 
references — Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Dun's  and 
Bradst  reefs. 

I  pay  all  express  and  mail  charges.  Wnte 
TO-DAY  for  my  latest  market  price  list,  ship- 
ping tags,  etc.  Send  name  and  address  of  your 
trapper    friends. 

J.  YAFFE 

Dept.  A.  23  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Setting  the  Traps 

For  covering  a  trap  for  a  snow  set,  ob- 
tain some  waterproof  butter  paper  from 
your  grocer,  cut  a  piece  the  size  of  your 
trap  when  the  jaws  are  open,  cut  two 
slits  about  three  inches  long  across  the 
centre  of  the  paper  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  forming  a  cross.  This  prevents 
the  paper  from  crumping  when  the 
animal  steps  on  it.  Place  a  little  honey 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  jaws  of  the  trap, 
after  it  is  set,  and  press  the  paper  down 
on  the  jaws  and  the  honey  will  hold  the 
paper  in  place;  cover  with  dry  dust  or 
snow. 

Another  piece  of  butter  paper  placed 
under  the  trap  will  keep  it  from  freezing 
fast. 

Mark  your  traps  with  a  steel  punch  or 
file,  so  you  can  identify  them,  but  never 
on  the  spring,  as  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  weaken  it. 

Always  set  a  trap  so  the  jaws  will  be 
lengthwise  the  path  you  expect  the  ani- 
mal to  travel,  so  the  jaws  will  not  knock 
the  leg  out  of  the  trap  when  it  is  sprung. 

In  going  over  your  trap  line,  only  go 
near  enough  to  see  that  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed; go  away,  if  possible,  without 
leaving  a  path  to  the  trap. 

FISH  OIL  is  made  by  cutting  small  fish 
in  pieces  the  size  of  your  thumb,  place 
same  in  a  bottle,  and  set  in  the  sun  to 
decay.  Pour  off  the  oil  into  another  bot- 
tle and  cork  tightly  until  ready  to  be 
used.  From  February  to  March  is  the 
mating  season  for  mink.  Save  every 
mink  sack,  squeeze  contents  into  a  bottle, 
with  fish  oil,  as  it  is  a  lure  to  both  sexes; 
to  bait,  dip  a  stick  in  the  bottle  and  place 
in  the  hole  beyond  the  trap. 

An  excellent  way  to  kill  either  a  mink 
or  a  weasel  is  to  stun  it  with  a  club,  and 
then  crush  in  the  ribs.  When  this  is  done 
there  will  be  no  blood  clot  on  the  pelt. 


Destroying  Muskrats 

Its  destructive  habits  make  the  musk- 
rat  a  pest  in  comparatively  few  places. 
On  the  whole,  and  especially  in  large 
marshes  and  uninhabited  sections,  its 
economic  value  far  outweighs  the  harm 
it  does.  On  many  of  the  streams  it  in- 
habits, no  attempts  have  been  made  to 
impound  water  for  use,  and  hence  the  ani- 
mal does  not  interfere  with  engineering 
operations.  In  all  such  situations  and 
in  swamps  the  muskrats  should-  have 
ample  protection  to  insure  a  present  and 
future  fur  supply.  The  present  value 
of  the  pelt  is  an  incentive  to  excessive 
trapping. 

Mill  owners  and  superintendents  of 
canals,  irrigation  works,  and  levees  some- 
times are  confronted  with  the  necessity 
for  active  operations  against  muskrats, 
and  should  know  the  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  combating  them.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  usual  means  have  not  been 
very  successful.  Bounties  have  never 
effected  more  than  a  temporary  reduction 
of  their  numbers.  Shooting  ordinarily 
makes  the  survivors  exceedingly  wary. 
Trapping  is  more  successful,  but  it  can 
seldom  be  carried  to  the  limit  of  practical 
extermination. 

Methods  of  trapping  are  effective  in 
both  summer  and  winter,  but  when  green 
food  is  abundant  greater  care  is  needed 
in  the  selection  of  baits.  With  enough 
steel  traps  placed  in  favorable  locations 
the  danger  to  embankments  may  be 
diminished  greatly.  The  barrel  trap  will 
sometimes  bring  quicker  relief,  since  it 
often  captures  an  entire  family  of  musk- 
rats  at  one  setting.  Whenever  possible, 
trapping  these  animals  should  be  de- 
ferred until  their  skins  are  prime. 


To  Catch  the  Fisher 

One  of  the  best  methods  to  trap  the 
fisher  is  to  build  a  pen  two  feet  high  and 
three  feet  deep  of  split  green  wood,  the 
split  side  inward,  wide  at  the  top  and 
just  wide  enough  at  the  bottom  to  set  the 
trap,  covering  the  pen  with  evergreen 
boughs.  Suspend  the  bait  at  the  back  of 
the  pen  with  a  light  wire,  so  ,the  wood 
mice  cannot  destroy  it.  Fish,  squirrel, 
rabbit  and  mice  are  used  for  bait. 

When    Muskrats    Are    Prime 

The  muskrat  pelt  taken  in  October  or 
November  is  worth  hardly  half  as  much 
as  if  trapped  in  February.  Trappers  are 
often  careless  of  their  own  interests,  and 
in  their  eagerness  to  forestall  competi- 
tors take  the  field  far  too  early.  Fur 
dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  generally 
deprecated  this  policy,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  secure  reform.  Muskrats 
should  not  be  trapped  before  December 
15,  and  while  the  fur  is  still  prime  in 
the  latter  part  of  March.  The  breeding 
season  is  then  on,  and  continued  trap- 
ping would  greatly  limit  the  number  of 
animals  for  the  next  season.  The  open 
season  for  the  muskrat  should  be  limited 
to  about  three  months,  from  December 
15  to  March  15,  or  in  the  more  northern 
parts  from  December  1  to  March  15. 
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Food  Standing  of  Potatoes 

The  potato  has  valuable  qualities  that 
are  lacking  in  some  of  our  most  popular 
articles  of  diet.  The  best  way  to  get  at 
the  real  value  is  to  see  what  is  left  when 
the  water  is  taken  out.  A  potato  of  good 
keeping  quality  contains  about  21  per 
cent,  of  dry  matter,  real  food.  Most  of 
this  is  retained  in  potato  flour  which  con- 
sumers are  now  using  in  increasing 
quantities.  This  flour  gives  us  the  right 
basis  on  which  to  compare  the  potato  with 
wheat. 

Dr.  LeClerc  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  says  that  natural  potato  flour 
is  worth  8  cents  a  pound  when  wheat  flour 
is  worth  6  cents.  Most  of  the  food  in  this 
flour  is  a  highly  digestible  form  of  starch, 
but  the  superiority  to  other  flours  is  due 
to  the  high  percentage  of  alkaline  salts 
which  help  to  keep  the  blood  alkaline  and 
neutralize  the  acids  of  meat. 

Potatoes  baked  or  boiled  "in  the 
jackets"  contain  within  their  germ-proof 
coverings  all  the  food  value  that  is  found 
in  the  flour;  but  cooked  in  any  form,  from 
the  old  standby  "mashed"  to  the  fanciest 
inventions  of  a  French  chef,  they  are  bet- 
ter body  builders  than  most  of  us  have 
ever  imagined. 

While  we  are  saving  wheat  the  question 
of  proper  nutrition  can  be  fully  solved  by 
the  use  of  the  cheap  but  valuable  potato. 
■ — Canada  Food  Board. 
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the  housekeeper  knows.  The  washroom 
may  be  used  also  for  a  laundry,  and  jff 
the  washroom  is  a  lavatory,  a  special  con- 
venience where  there  are  small  childicn 
in  the  house. 

The  arrangement  upstairs  is  very 
simple.  It  is  one  of  the  fine  points  about 
a  house  of  this  square,  full  two-storey 
plan,  that  we  get  the  full  benefit  of 
every  foot  of  fiocr  space.  We  have  five 
good-sized  bedrooms  with  a  clothes  closet 
off  each,  a  bathroom  and  two  flat  porch 
roofs  shown  as  balconies  in  the  illustra- 
tion but  perfectly  adapted  for  sleeping 
parches.  There  is  an  attic,  bul  a  house 
of  the  same  style  could  be  built  very 
well  without  any  third  story  or  dormers. 

The  small  house  is  equally  charming. 
The  simple  old-fashioned  contour,  the  out- 
side chimney,  the  portico  with  the  little 
Ducht  roof,  give  it  a  quaintness  and  in- 
dividuality all  its  own.  Here  again  the 
ample  window  space  gives  an  air  of  cheer 
and  lightsomeness,  the  big  outside  chim- 
neys promise  solidity  and  warmth,  the 
white  painted  walls  and  shutters  with  the 
narrow  small-paned  windows  above  and 
on  either  side  of  the  door  bespeak  a 
wholesome  reverence  for  the  old  home 
ideals. 

In  planning  the  interior  layout,  it  has 
been  taken  into  consideration  that  it  is 
a  comparatively  small  house  and  we  have 
given  no  space  to  hall  room.  The  front 
door  opens  directly  into  the  living-room, 
which  is  the  most  hospitable  way  after 
all.  Back  of  the  living-room  is  the  din- 
ing-room, at  one  side  the  office.  By  put- 
ting wide  sliding  doors  between  each  two 
rooms  we  can  throw  open  almost  the 
whole  of  the  house  and  get  an  effect  o'f 
spaciousness  entirely  wanting  in  many 
large  houses  which  have  been  cut  up  into 
small  rooms  and  these  shut  off  from  one 
another  by  narrow  doors.  By  having  a 
little  hallway  between  the  kitchen  and 
living-room,  where  the  stairway  is  placed, 
we  have  quite  as  much  privacy  as  if  we 
had  a  real  hall.  There  is  no  pantry,  but 
the  kitchen  has  a  dumb-waiter,  a  built-in 
supply  cupboard  and  a  washroom  to 
leave  the  kitchen  entirely  free  for  culin- 
ary purposes.  The  washroom  has  an  out- 
side door  so  the  men  may  come  in  here 
without  going  through  the  kitchen  at  all. 
Another  good  feature  of  the  working  part 
of  the  house  is  the  back  porch,  where  some 
of  the  kitchen  work  can  be  taken  in  hot 
weather. 

The  upstairs  has  been  arranged  to  get 
as  good-sized  bedrooms  as  possible,  which 
has  made  it  necessary  to  keep  some  of 
the  clothes  closets  rather  small ;  every 
room  has  a  closet,  however.  The  one  un- 
usual feature  of  the  plan  is  the  little  alcofe 
off  the  large  bedroom.  There  is  a  sliding 
door  which  can  be  closed,  shutting  the 
little  room  off  by  itself  completely;  other- 
wise it  may  be  left  open  and  used  for  a 
dressing-room,  a  sewing  room,  or  a 
baby's  sleeping-room.  Even  though  the 
house  is  small,  a  sleeping  porch  has  been 
put  in  over  the  back  porch.  One  cf  the 
delightful  things  about  the  right  planning 
and  building  of  our  houses  is  that  it  may 
teach  us  happier,  healthier  ways  of  liv- 
ing. 


The  city  of  Paris  has  arranged  to  open 
a  series  of  public  restaurants  for  the  sup- 
ply of  food  at  cost  price.  These 
restaurants  will  be  modelled  on  the  Bri- 
tish national  restaurants. 


FREE 

Hallam's  Trappers'  Guide  —  96 
pages ;  illustrated ;  English  or  French ; 
teUs  how  and  where  to  trap ;  what  bait 
and  traps  to  use ;  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Hallatn's   Trappers'   Supply   Cata- 
log— 36    pages ;    illustrated  ;    rifles,   traps, 
animal   bait,  headlights,  fish  nets,   and  all 
necessary    trappers'     and    sportsmen's 
supplies  at  low  prices. 
Hallam's    Raw    Fur    News — ■ 
Gives  latest  prices  and  advance 
information  on  the  raw 
fur  market. 

Write  to-day. 
Address  giving 
number  as 
below. 


To 


~?tftl§& 


727HALLAM    BUILDING, 
TORONTO 


WHERE  SHALL 
I  SHIP  MY  FURS? 


The  Important  Problem 


Every  Fur  Shipper  Must  Solve 
to  be  Successful 

You  are  receiving  price  lists  and  other  literature  from  many  different  Fur  Houses — 

all  claiming  to  pay  the  highest  prices,  etc.,  etc.    This  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to 

choose  your  Fur  House  and  a  wrong  guess  may  mean  dollars  out  of  your  pocket.    You 

must  exercise  great  care  and  caution  in  choosing  the  Fur  House  to  whom  you  are  going 

to  entrust  your  catch  of  Fur-bearers.    You  can  solve  this  important  problem  by  making 

•Siiubert"  a  trial  shipment. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  "Shubert"  has  been  payingFurshippers  "more  money'- 
for  their  Furs — always  giving  an  honest  and  liberal  assortment— paying  the  highest  market 
P'ices — sending  returns  out.  promptly,  in  other  words,  rendering  "better  service" — "quicker." 

Shubert"  offers  you  the  SERVICE  of  an  honest— reliable— responsible — saf »  Fur  House 
— r?here  you  take  no  risk.    "The  Shubert  Guarantee"  protects  you  absolutely. 
A  trial  will  convince  you.    Get  a  shipment  off — TODAY. 

Write  for  "She  SlrDbtrl  Slfipptt."  a  complete  Fur  Market  Report 
and   Price  .List   iBsued  at   every   change  in  the  Fur   Market. 
It's  FREE- Write  for  It— NOW. 

SHIP    YOUR     FURS    DIRECT    TO 

JLB.SH  U  B  E  WT,mc 

The  Larqest   House   In   the  World 
Dealinq   Exclusively    in 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

75-17  W  Austin  Ave.DEPT.147CHicaqo 

mom 


'a 


TRAPPERS ! 

Ship  your 

RAW  FURS 

to  this  long-established  and  reliable  Canadian  fur 
house.  Special  prices  and  higher  grading  are 
assured 

nay  all  express  charges  and  remit  promptly. 

e   for   quotations. 
Don't  ship  your  furs  anywhere  until  you  see  the 
high   prices  we  are  paying.     Write  us  to-day. 

LEVIN  FUR  COMPANY 

162  Bay  Street  Toronto,  Canada 
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TRAPPING    PAYS 

You    can    make    more    money    by    trapping 

RAW  FURS 

at  the  present  high  prices  than  working 
for  a  daily  wage  and  more  especially  if 
shipped  to  us.  Our  shippers  get  the  high- 
est returns  for  their  shipments  of  any  in 
Canada.  Send  your  RAW  FURS  to  the 
"House  of  the  Brown  Tag."  Write  for 
price    list    and   shipping   tags. 

HOERNER,    WILLIAMSON    &    CO., 
376    St.    Paul    St.,    Montreal,    Que. 

p.S_ — We  sell  traps.  Prices  furnished  on 
request. 


SKUNK  |      YOUR       lWQLVES 

RAW  FURS 

Will  Again  Bring  Highest  Prices  from 
Your  Old  Friends 

The  Northern  Fur  Mfg.  Co. 

Limited 

183  St.  Paul  Street  West,     -     Montreal 


"FOXES"!  ^^slTpp^rxa^8  IMARTEN 


RAW  FURS 

We  pay  highest 
prices  of  all.    :: 

Write   for   Price   List 
to-day 

British  Raw  Fur  Co. 

185  King  Street  East       -        Toronto 


Violin,  Hawaiian  Guitar 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet  cr  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  mail.  To  first 
pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  SiO  superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Cornet  or  Banjo  absolutely  free. 
Verv  small  charge  for  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  success 
or  no  charge.   Complete  outfit  free.    Write  at  once — no  obligation. 

SLINGERLAND  SCHOOL  CF  MUSIC,    Cept.  4St       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VAUA  GASOLENE  and 
llUVU        KEROSENE 

— — —         ENGINES 

DUST  PROOF.  The  crank  case  is 
enclosed.  The  crank  runs  in  oil,  add- 
ing double  to  the  life  of  the  engine. 
FROST  PROOF.  Not  necessary  to 
drain  off  the  water  in  freezing  wea- 
ther. A  written  guarantee  against 
damage  by  freezing  with  every  engine. 
A  NOVO  ENGINE  MAY  COST  a 
little    more    but    it    is    cheaper    in    the 

long    run.     Oyer  40,000   now  in   use.     Send    for   catalogue 

No.     40. 

LONDON  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO..  LTD. 
DEPT.    D,    London,    Ontario. 

World's    Largest    Manufacturers    of    Concrete    -Machinery. 


THE  CASE  OF  KELLY  AND  HANNAH 
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sive  pastor,  it  has  provided  means  for  an 
active  social  life  for  the  people  of  the 
community  in  the  winter  and  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  the  summer.  Social  and 
study  clubs  and  a  lecture  course  are  con- 
ducted, and  in  the  summer  months  a  spa- 
cious playground  is  provided,  with  facili- 
ties for  baseball,  basket-ball,  tennis  and 
croquet.  A  two-weeks'  camp  for  young 
farm  people  is  conducted  on  the  shores 
of  Buckeye  Lake. 

Another  pastor  who  does  more  than 
preach  and  take  up  a  collection  is  Rev. 
Silas  E.  Persons,  of  Cazenovia,  New 
York,  a  village  of  two  thousand  people. 
Formerly  aristocratic  and  conservative, 
the  church  now  conducts  mission  services 
and  Sunday  schools  in  four  country 
neighborhoods  some  miles  from  town,  and 
has  taken  part  in  organizing  their  recrea- 
tions. Even  card  parties,  dances  and  pool 
are  taken  under  the  wing  of  the  church, 
and  there  are  bowling  teams  in  the 
village.  Church  banquets  are  held  for 
sociability's  sake,  and  an  annual  outdoor 
field  day.  Last  year  the  field  day  was 
broadened  to  include  the  competitive  ex- 
hibit of  produce,  and  so  became  a  country 
fair.  A  plowing  match  was  added  and  a 
lecture  on  agriculture.  Side  shows, 
fakirs,  gambling  and  liquor  were  ex- 
cluded. In  the  winter  a  social  club  and 
entertainment  course  are  conducted. 

In  some  places  the  most  effective  work 
in  organizing  community  recreation  has 
been  done  by  independent,  non-sectarian 
organizations,  such  as  lodges,  granges 
and  improvement  associations.  A  note- 
worthy example  is  the  County  School 
Athletic  League  of  Ulster  County,  New 
York,  organized  by  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scuddec 
while  principal  of  the  New  Paltz  State 
Normal  School. 

An  interesting  field  day  is  held  each 
year  in  August  at  Amenia,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  Here,  too,  the  genius 
of  the  affairs  is  an  individual — Professor 
J.  E.  Spingarn.  It  is  a  big  community 
picnic  conducted  on  a  co-operative  basis, 
the  whole  countryside  turns  out  simply  to 
have  a  good  time.  Athletic  contests  of 
various  sorts  are  held,  but  the  tendency 
is  toward  general  participation  rather 
than  toward  a  spectacle  engaged  in  by  a 
picked  few.  A  parade  and  pageant  in  the 
morning  is  followed,  after  luncheon,  by 
athletic  events,  games  and  races  for  all 
ages  of  both  sexes,  trap  shooting,  baseball 
folk  dances,  Boy  Scout  contests  and  exhi- 
bitions and  various  outdoor  shows,  inter- 
spersed with  addresses  by  prominent 
speakers.  In  the  evening  there  is  usually 
a  band  concert,  a  torchlight  procession, 
fireworks  and  a  dance. 

In  Paton,  Iowa,  a  little  town  of  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  annual  carnival, 
the  community's  one  expression  of  its 
play  hunger,  began  to  develop  decidedly 
objectionable  features.  So  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  the  town  organized  and  pro- 
moted a  Play  Day,  when  the  stores  were 
locked  up  and  the  people  made  a  general 
holiday.  There  were  four  baseball  games 
for  village  and  farm  boys  and  men,  a 
picnic  dinner,  field  sport,  group  games  for 
little  folks,  etc.  Nearly  two  hundred 
people  actually  took  part  in  the  sports, 
and  the  whole  thing  cost  less  than  five 
dollars.  It  is  an  annual  affair  in  that 
town  now. 

The  Civic  League  of  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, affiliated  with  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Society,  is  a  body  of  young  women 
organized  to  study  local  social  problems. 
A  playground  for  children  was  the  first 
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experinment  and  the  village  corporation 
later  took  this  over  and  employed  a  train- 
ed play  leader.  This  was  the  first  publiid 
playground  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Iii 
nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  a  success- 
ful historical  pageant  was  held,  and  fol- 
lowing that  a  recreation  survey  of  the  vil- 
lage was  made  by  an  expert  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a 
permanent  secretary  of  recreation  was 
employed.  The  secretary  conducts  organ- 
ized play  and  athletic  work  for  girls  after 
school,  including  races,  basket-ball  and 
folk  dancing;  she  provides  similar  recrea- 
tion for  evening  classes  during  the  winter, 
uniting  young  women  of  different  inter- 
ests on  a  democratic  basis.  During  the 
summer  months  organized  play  and 
athletics  are  arranged  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  including  baseball  matches  for  the 
boys  and  volley  ball  for  the  girls,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  suitable  sports  are  ar- 
ranged. Among  the  special  events  of  the 
year  are  a  Christmas  play,  Christmas 
cotillion.  Valentine  party  for  the 
evening  classes,  a  Washington  party 
for  the  girls'  athletic  clubs,  a 
Washington's  Birthday  entertainment 
for  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  a 
folk  dance  festival  in  March,  mothers' 
day  and  baby  contest  in  August,  annual 
athletic  meet  and  various  hikes,  concerts, 
socials  and  entertainments. 

You  have  got  to  make  the  country  as 
attractive  socially  as  the  city,  if  yov, 
want  to  keep  the  young  on  the  farms. 
The  main  thing  is  play.  And  the  com- 
munity should  help  to  run  its  own  recrea- 
tions; its  festivals  should  be  not  only  for 
the  people,  but  of  and  by  the  people. 

Properly  supervised  play,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  concerns  of  every  house- 
hold, of  every  school,  of  every  community. 
Play  makes  for  health  and  contentment, 
and  a  more  kindly  community  life. 

There  is  something  about  playing  to- 
gether that  produces  a  closer  human  fel- 
lowship than  any  other  act  except  fight- 
ing together.  With  the  departure  of 
social  play  from  our  farming  communi- 
tion  there  vanished  also  the  community 
spirit,  the  local  pride,  that  counted  for 
so  much  in  the  early  upbuilding  of  the 
nation.  The  decay  of  many  of  our 
rural  communities  forms  one  of  the  sad- 
dest pages  of  our  history.  It  is  by  the 
revival  of  community  play  that  the  race  of 
Canadian  yeomen  can  most  readily  be 
brought  back  to  its  own  and  the  sleeping 
spirit  of  the  rural  community  reawak- 
ened. 


Australian  Wheat 

In  Australia  there  still  remain  part  of 
the  1916-17  crop,  the  whole  of  the  1917-18 
crop  and  the  1918-19  crop  will  soon  be 
harvested.  The  last  contract  for  wheat 
made  with  the  British  authorities  was  in 
December,  1916,  before  the  submarine 
menace  forced  the  putting  of  ships  on 
short  hauls.  For  the  crop  of  1918-19  the 
Commonwealth  has  given  a  guarantee  of 
97  cents  a  bushel,  or  about  $100,000,000, 
in  addition  to  $70,000,000  already  paid 
out  in  advances  on  former  crops. 


Welford,  N.B. 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  in  payment 
for  subscription  for  Farmers'  Magazine 
I  feel  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  without  the 
paper.  It  is  very  valuable  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains  re  farming  and  for 
the  several  departments,  each  one  of 
which  is  worth  the  subscription  price. 

Kindly  extend  ray  subscription  two 
years. — W.  L.  Nutter. 
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GETTING    A   START   IN    LIVESTOCK 

Continued  from  page  7 

young  stock  is  plentiful  is  generally  safer 
to  select  from  than  one  where  there  is  a 
dearth  of  progeny.  The  crop  of  young 
stock  coming  on  from  year  to  year  is  a 
safe  indication  of  the  breeding  value  of 
the  herd  or  flock  and  is  a  very  good  point 
upon  which  to  rely  in  summing  up  the 
actual  breeding  value  of  the  stock.  Re- 
liable breeders,  having  the  interest  of  the 
livestock  business  at  heart,  generally 
guarantee  high  priced  stock  to  be  breeders. 
This  is  good  and  safe  business.  Be  sure  to 
start  with  a  clean  herd. 

As  a  general  rule  inbreeding  should  be 
avoided  as  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  dangerous 
practice.  Look  well  to  the  pedigrees  to 
see  that  close  inbreeding  has  not  been  re- 
sorted to  and  after  the  herd  is  established 
purchase  males  that  are  not  closely  re- 
lated to  the  females.  It  would  be  better  to 
lay  out  extra  money  to  get  a  sire  not  close- 
ly related  to  the  females  than  to  use  one 
bred  in  the  herd  and  showing  too  close 
blood  connection. 

The  beginner,  himself,  must  decide  upon 
the  number  of  females  purchased.  There 
is  danger  in  buying  too  many.  A  modest 
beginning  generally  grows  gradually, 
whereas  too  big  a  start  often  ends  in 
calamity.  It  is  safer  to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  and  climb  upwards  steo 
by  step  than  to  attempt  to  start  at  the  top, 
grow  dizzy,  and  ultimately  come  down 
with  a  crash.  Properly  managed,  a  small 
beginning  may  develop  into  a  great  enter- 
prise. The  breeder's  knowledge  grows  as 
his  business  increases. 

Once  the  pure-bred  herd  or  flock  is 
established  the  breeder  must  carry  on.  He 
must  stick  to  his  breed  and  develop  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas.  Judicious  feed- 
ing and  the  best  care  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Make  each  change  a  change  for  the 
better.  Particularly  does  this  apply  to 
the  sire  used.  Buy  only  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement. Cull  out  all  undesirables  and 
success  should  follow. 

Every  livestock  breeder  in  Canada 
should  have  it  as  one  of  his  main  pur- 
poses to  some  day  found  a  pure-bred  herd. 
Just  as  soon  as  his  experience  will  permit 
he  should  begin  by  purchasing  a  few 
choice  females  of  the  breed  which  will 
best  fit  into  his  system  of  farming  and 
mate  them  with  the  best  procurable  sire 
of  the  same  breed.  Once  started,  he 
should  stick  to  the  business  through  its 
ups  and  downs  and  ultimately  his  efforts 
will  be  crowned  with  success. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ONTARIO  FAIR 

Continued  from  page  5 

ment  of  the  Fair  crammed  to  the  limit 
of  accommodation  with  the  best  exhibits 
on  record  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  healthy 
tone  of  the  industry.  Great  opportunities 
lie  ahead,  perhaps  the  chief  visible  item 
of  which  would  be  a  great  International 
event,  such  as  Guelph,  Hamilton,  London 
and  Toronto  are  bidding  for,  but  the  more 
vital  and  fundamental  thing  is,  as  Mr. 
Arkell  pointed  out  at  a  directors'  lunch- 
eon, the  development  of  Canada's  agricul- 
ture to  produce  a  maximum  of  produce 
of  the  highest  quality,  to  compete  any- 
where with  the  farm  produce  of  any  other 
land  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  Ontario 
Winter  Fair  may  justly  be  summed  up 
as:  "Optimism,  and  quality  production." 
With  such  a  slogan  unconsciously  worked 
into  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, who  will  say  to  what  lengths  we 
can  go? 


ZfeiderlBractors 


Canadian 

Farmers 

HERE  is  the  leader 
in  the  light  tractor 
class.    The  machine 
that  has  proven  its 
superiority  during  9 
years   of   work  on 
thousands   of    farms 
throughout   the   world. 

Caaadian  farmers  have  welcomed  this  tractor  with  open  arms,  having  shown 
unusual  interest  in  its  performance  at  the  various  demonstrations  this  sum- 
mer. It  is  the  tractor  with  the  famous  friction  drive,  the  biggest  feature 
ever  built  into  a  tractor.  Steady,  flexible  power.  No  sudden  jerking — 
no  straining  of  engine— no  power  eaten  up  in  turning  needless  gears — no 
gears  to  strip.  Easy  and  perfect  control — touch  one  lever  to  start,  stop 
or  reverse — easier  than  handling  an  automobile.  That's  why  the  Heider 
has  the  lowest  upkeep  cost  of  any  tractor  we  know  of,  and  that's  one 
reason  why  it's  the  tractor  you  want  for  your  farm. 

Simple  in  Construction— Easy  to  Handle— Abundant 
Power— Astonishing  Durability— Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Standard  one-man  outfit.  Four- 
wheel  construction,  four-cylin- 
der, heavy  duty, Waukesha  mo- 
tor, highest  standard  of  equip- 
ment. Two  models.  Model  D, 
9-16  h. ;>.  pulls  two  plows;  Model 
C,  12-2Mi.  p.  pullr  three  plows. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  full 
information 


Sole  Canadian  Distributors 

Head  Office :      Waterloo,  Ont 

THE  WATERLOO   MANUFACTURING 


Model  D  9-16 

Sold  with  or  without  Rock  Island  No.  9  two- 
bottom  plow  attached.  Handiest  outfit  you  can 
own  for  plowing.  Foot  control  of  plows— au- 
tomatic power  lift. 


CO.,     LIMITED 


Branches  at:     Portage  la  Prairie,  Man.;  Regina,  Sask. ;  Saskatoon,  Sask. 


The  Bissell  Steel  Roller 


With  Three  Drums  and  Strong  Rigid  Steel  Frame. 
Some  Improvements  are:  Heavy  Steel  Axle. 
Thick,  Heavy  Steel  Plate,  Drums  Riveted, 
up  to  stand  any  strain,  Roller  Bearings 
Runs  like  a  bird.  Full  particulars  free 
[by  mail,  or  ask  your  dealer.  None 
genuine  without  thename  "BISSELL." 
Look  out  for  it.  This  Roller  will 
stand  hard  ~7ork  and  lots  of  It. 
Write  Dept,    Y,  for  free  catalogue 


IT.  E.  Bissell  Co.,  Limited,  Elora,  Ont. 


THE    BERNSTEIN    FjU R    CO.'S 

RAW  FUR  PRICE  LIST 

IS  RELIABLE 

Price  List,  Shipping  Tags,  etc.,  Sent  Free  on  Request. 

THE  BERNSTEIN  FUR  COMPANY 

Dept.  43  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Old  Christmas  Dinners 

WHEN  this  here  time  of  year  comes  round,  with  holidays  in  sight,  and 
all  preparin'   'gainst  the  rush  that  comes  on  Christmas  night,  I 
can't  just  help  my  mind  goin   back  to  good  old  times  what's  spent, 
to  times  that's  drifted  off  in  space,  to  dear  old  days  what's  went. 

Why  folks  ean't  go  out  nowadays  and  buy  a  Christmas  feed,  for  it 
would  mean  for  sixteen  weeks  both  poverty  and  need. 

The  stare*  is  full  of  nuts  and  things  at  prices  ten  feet  high,  in  fact  most 
stuff's  to  gaze  upon,  and  not  to  go  and  buy — why  raisins,  currants  and 
all  such  truck  has  riz  up  rod  by  rod — they  make  one  bolt  straight  for  the 
door  and  hang  on  to  his  wad. 

Thry  line  the  windows  up  with  hens  about  two  inches  through,  with 
necks  like  wisps  of  timothy  and'  carcass  pale  and  blue. 

Them  hens  they  fetch  a  fancy  price,  you  cart  'em  to  your  home,  and 
separate  the.  inwards  from  out  the  limb  and  bone.  They  spin  them  out  in 
stew  and  soup,  likewise  in  giblet  pie,  but  there  ain't  much  fodder  in  the 
things  no  matter  how  they  try. 

A  ad  now  and  then  you  see  in  sight  a  turkey  in  a  store,  there's  sixteen 
folks  a-gapin'  round  and  lookin'  through  the  door — they've  heard  their 
folks  in  years  gone  by  o-speakin  of  the  ways  they  used  to  serve  them  up 
to  eat  in  twenty  diff'rent  ways. 

Why  I  can  mind  when  John's  folks  come  in  their  old  red  bob  sleigh,  to 
eat  their  bloomin'  fill  with  us  'bout  every  Christmas  day — there  used  to  be 
a  turkey  stuck,  at  both  ends  of  the  boards,  and.  spuds  and  pies  and  puddin's 
ton,  was  piled  there  by  the  cord. 

Anil  pair  he  offered  up  a  prayer  'bout  them  there  turkeys,  too,  and. 
wielded  out  the  carvin'  knife  and  chopped  them  clean  in  two. 

And  they  used  to  ask  folks  what  they'd  like  ivhen  they  had  d-onned\ 
their  bibs,  if  white  or  dark  was  needed  for  to  bolster  up  their  ribs — nnd  if 
they'd  have  cranberry  jell,  and  if  they'd  have  more  spuds — oh  gee,  they'd 
keep  on  askin   tell  we'll  well  nigh,  bust  our  duds. 

Come  back,  you  days  of  turkey  legs,  of  mince  pies  pipin  hot,  such  things 
as  these  here  flittin  days  and  seasons  haven't  got.  Oh.  let  me  feel  that 
little  thrill  that. comes  once  in  a  life,  when  paw  had  flourished  round  a  spell 
with  that  there  carving  knife,  and  then  had  turned  to  me  and  sed  with 
feelin'  and  with  zest,  'John  Henry  here's  a  leg  for  you  and  a  hunk  from,  off 
the.  chest!" — Ark. 


RETURNED    SOLDIERS    FAVOR 
FARMING 

Over  105,000  members  of  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force  wish  to  take  up 
farming  in  Canada  after  the  war.  This 
figure  was  obtained  by  interviewing  230,- 
000  members  of  the  forces  overseas;  43.9 
per  cent,  of  those  men  wish  to  go  on  the 
land.  The  provinces  in  which  they  wish 
to  settle  are  as  follows: 

Ontario 25,400 

Alberta 23,072 

British  Columbia    15,135 

Saskatchewan 15,108 

Manitoba 11,708 

Nova  Scotia  3,533 

Quebec 3,330 

New  Brunswick    2,831 

Prince  Edward   Island 816 

Province  not  stated 4,518 

"Of  these  105,000  the  cards  disclose 
that  78,000,  or  74  per  cent.,  have  had  pre- 
vious agricultural  experience,"  a  state- 
ment says.  "The  number  of  men  who 
have  had  three  years'  experience  or  more 
is  61,000,  or  58  per  cent.,  and  the  surpris- 
ing number  who  have  had  twenty  years' 
experience  or  over  is  11,000,  or  almost  11 
per  cent. 

"That  this  declaration  represents  a 
substantial  prospective  increase  in  the 
agricultural  population  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  105,000  men  who  wish  to 
go  on  the  land,  fewer  than  41,000  were 
actively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

"The  men  were  asked  to  state  whether 
they  desired  to  take  advantage  of  any 
scheme  of  assisted  agricultural  settlement 
and  almost  96,000,  or  89  per  cent.,  stated 
that  they  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  assistance.  The  number  who  declin- 
ed to  accept  government  assistance  was 
over  6,000,  or  about  7  per  cent.  The  re- 
mainder gave  indefinite  answers. 

"A  further  surprising  fact  was  re- 
vealed that  practically  50,000  of  the  105,- 
000  announced  their  willingness  to  work 
for  wages  to  get  experience.  The  num- 
ber who  declined  to  work  for  wages  was 
over  42,000,  but  this  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  already  mentioned  that 
61,000  have  had  three  years'  experience 
or  more. 


Violation  of  sugar  regulations  and 
falsification  of  reports  by  a  company, 
which  operates  sixty  retail  stores  in  and 
near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  resulted 
in  a  contribution  of  $20,000  being  paid  to 
the  United  War  Fund  Work  Campaign. 


A  summary  of  the  nation's  oatmeal  in- 
dustry lately  announced  by  the  United 
States  shows  the  increasing  extent  to 
which  oats  are  being,  used  as  a  human 
food.  Practically  the  entire  outnut  of 
oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  by  17  mills. 


WORLD'S   WHEAT   FACTS 

Significant  facts  on  the  wheat  supply 
are  given  by  the  Reference  Hand  Book  of 
Food  Statistics,  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

In  the  three  years  preceding  the  war, 
the  average  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the 
principal  countries  was  as  follows:  Rus- 
sia, 122  million  bushels;  United  States, 
113  million;  Canada,  110  million;  Argen- 
tina, 100  million.  Other  countries  coming 
in  with  smaller  amounts  are:  British 
India,  58  million;  Rumania,  53  million; 
Australia,  52  million.  Other  exporting 
countries  export  trifling  amounts. 

Turkey's  entrance  into  the  war  and  the 
closing  of  the  Dardanelles  stopped  ex- 
ports from  Russia.  In  1915  Russia's 
exports  fell  from  122  million  to  3  mil- 
lion. The  exports  from  Rumania  fell 
from  the  pre-war  average  of  53  million 
to  19  million  in  1916.  The  cutting  off  of 
the  Russian  and  Rumanian  supplies  alone 
would  have  tended  to  produce  a  wheat 
shortage  in  Southern  and  Western  Eur- 
ope to  which  these  exports  went  mainly.. 
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HOW  MUCH  LIVE  STOCK? 

Continued  from  page  12 

10.  Meadows  undergrazed  are  more 
profitable    than    those    over-stocked. 

11.  Manure  is  the  best  but  by  no 
means  the  sole  means  of  building  soil 
fertility. 

12.  A  little  good  manure  utilized  is 
more   profitable   than   a   lot  wasted. 

13.  Five  tons  of  manure  applied  to  an 
acre  will  usually  produce  greater  crop 
increase  per  ton  of  manure  than  double 
that  dressing   will   do. 

14.  The  farmer  depending  altogether 
upon  live  stock  is,  if  anything,  in  a  more 
precarious  position  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  than  his  neighbor  depending  en- 
tirely upon  crops  for  direct  sale.  Hail 
or  drouth  may  hit  the  stockman  harder 
and  he  has  the  added  risk  of  disease, 
such  as  infectious  abortion,  ravaging 
his  herd,  impairing  capital  as  well  as 
revenue. 

The  foregoing  principles,  whilst  by  no 
means  condemning  stock  husbandry, 
point  to  the  wisdom  of  finding  the  happy 
medium.  It  will  vary  with  taste  and 
circumstances.  My  personal  ideal  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  ambition: — 

If  successful  in  obtaining  a  strong 
well,  as  I  trust  soon  to  be;  I  want  a 
few  good  cattle,  preferably  pure  breds, 
a  moderate  bunch  of  hogs,  a  flock  of 
sheep  to  glean  my  fallows,  a  small  flock 
of  poultry  and  enough  horses  to  do  the 
work,  including  a  mare  or  two  to  breed. 
I  want  only  as  much  stock  as  I  can 
shelter  comfortably,  feed  well  in  the 
seasons  of  short  crops  and  bed  down 
freely  without  having  to  reckon  forkfuls 
from  threshing  to  spring.  I  don't  want 
to  be  driven  with  an  everlasting  routine 
of  exacting  chores  and  I  don't  want  all 
eggs  in  one  basket. 

Another  point  in  conclusion:  The 
world  is  shocked  these  days  at  the 
revelations  of  German  inhumanity  to- 
ward human  beings.  What  about  our 
own  inhumanity  toward  domestic 
animals?  Nature  is  cruel  and  man 
often  just  as  cruel.  What  about  half- 
starved  stock  shivering  in  drafty  stables 
or  standing  humped  up  in  bleak  cor- 
rals or  drifting  before  blizzards  in  the 
ranching  districts  until  brought  up 
against  barb-wire  fences?  What  about 
the  crime  of  keeping  more  stock  than 
one  can  care  for  properly?  I  have  been 
guilty  of  that  crime,  most  unwillingly. 
I  am  not  guilty  of  it  now  and  hope  never 
to  be  again.  We  shudder  at  the  fact  of 
human  suffering.  Is  not  bovine  suffer- 
ing just  as  sad?  Sometimes  to  me  it 
seems  more  sad,  for  the  human  being 
is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  a  moral 
philosophy  which  the  dumb  brute  must 
lack. 

I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  law  will  interdict  the  keeping  of 
stock  by  one  who  is  not  reasonably 
assured  of  a  convenient  supply  of  water, 
shelter  and  feed,  and  it  will  be  good 
for  many  a  farmer's  pocket  as  well  as 
humane   to    his    charges. 

Keep  stock,  but  not  too  much.  Better 
too  little  than  too  much. 


Goats   In   Newfoundland 

A  subscriber  writing  from  Newfound- 
land says  he  has  a  good  herd  of  goats, 
ranging  in  age  from  kids  to  three  years 
old,  from  selected  milking  strains. 


STABLE  FITTINGS  OF  INTRINSIC  .MERIT 

SUPERIOR 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  distinction,  durability,  grace  and  comfort  about 
SUPERIOR  sanitary  fittings  which  places  them  in  a  class  by  themselves.  SUPERIOR 
sanitary  fittings  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  original,  Canadian  steel 
stable   equipment  made — and  have  set   the  standard   of  steel   stable   equipment. 

YOU  can  have  my  genuine  SUPERIOR  equipment  with  all  its  original 

advantages,     which      will 

cost    you    no    more    than 

imitations. 

I  have  published  a  new  book 
of  216  pages  packed  full  of 
Authentic  Data — which  is  of 
much  interest  to  the  Cana- 
dian    stock     and     dairymen. 

If       you       contemplate       the 

erection    of    a    new    barn    or 

bettering  your  present  stable 

accommodation,    I    want    you 

to  have  a   copy  of  this   valu-  5„.PT5»yi* 

able  book.  YOU  cannot  build  or  remodel  intelligently  without  it.  IT  gives  authentic  and  the 
most  modern  and  approved  methods  of  the  successful  and  practical  housing  of  all  domesticated 
livestock. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  this  book.  IT  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Zit  you  state  when 
you   are   building   and   the   number    of    cows,     horses,     etc.,   you     wish   to   provide   for,    write   me 

Geo.  P.  Maude,  Mgr. 


SUPERIOR  BARN  EQUIPMENT  CO., 


FERGUS,  ONTARIO 


CO-OPERATION 

i  i. 

Saves  Expense  and  Will 
Make    Money    for   You 


We  are  organized  and  owned  by  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  to  buy  and  sell  for  the  THIRTY  THOU- 
SAND members  of  THE  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  ONTARIO  and  their  families. 

Highest  prices  paid  for  EGGS  and  POULTRY. 
V^eekly  quotations  mailed  to  club  secretaries  and 
individual  shippers  on  application. 

Your  enquiries  are  solicited  for  prices  on: 


Shingles   |  (car'lots) 
Cement  " 

Cedar  Posts      " 
Salt 

Binder  Twine 
Groceries 


Fertilizer 
F  Land  Plaster 
Agricultural  Lime 
Gasoline  Engines 
Wire  Fencing 
Ready  Roofing 


(car  lots) 


The  United  Farmers'  Co-operative  Company 

LIMITED 
130  King  Street  East,  Toronto 
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The  Wife 


By   Robert   W.    Service 

Author  of  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough."  "Rhymes 
of  a  Red  Cross  Man,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Jefferys 

"Tell  Annie  I'll  be  home  in  time 
To  help  her  with  her  Christmas  tree." 
That's  what  he  wrote  .  .  .  Now  hark  the 

chime 
Of  Christmas  bells — but  where  is  h(  f 
And  how  the  house  is  dark  and  still.' 
And  Annie's  sobbing  on  my  knee. 

The  page  beside  the  candle  flame 
With  cramped  and  cruel  type  was  filled; 
I  read  and  read,  and  then  a  name 
Leapt  at  me.  .  .  Oh!  my  heart  was  stilled! 
My  eye  crept  up  the  column,  up 
Unto  its  hateful  heading :  Killed. 

And  there  was  Annie  on  the  stair; 
"And  will  he  not  be  long?"  she  said. 
Her  eyes  were  stars,  and  in  her  hair 
She'd  tied  a  bit  of  ribband  red; 
And  every  step  was  Daddy's  sure; 
Till  wearied  out,  she  stole  to  bed. 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  night 
Alone  I  decked  the  Christmas  tree. 
On  every  little  trinket  bright 
My  tears  were  falling  bitterly; 
And  in  the  street  I  heard  them  call, 
"Another  Splendid  Victory." 

A   Victory!    What  care  I  now? 
A  thousand  victories  were  vain. 
Here  by  my  ruined  hearth  I  vow 
From  out  my  black  abyss  of  pain, 
I'd  rather,  rather  red  defeat, 
And  have  my  man,  my  man  again. 

Aye,   cowering   by  my   cold  fireplace, 
My  orphaned  child  upon  my  knee, 
What  care  I  for  their  Empire's  pride, 
Their  pomp  and  power  beyond  the  sea? 
I'd  gladly  see  it  lost  and  lost, 
Could  that  bring  back  my  dead  to  me. 

"But  come,  my  dear;  we  will  not  wait. 
Each  tiny  candle  pink  and  white 
We'll  set  aglow — he  may  be  late, 
And  we  must  have  all  gay  and  bright." 


(One  makes  mistakes.    I'll  tell  myself 
I  did  not  read  that  name  aright.) 

"Come,  Annie,  come.    We  two  will  pray 
For  homes  bereft  of  happiness; 
For  husbands  fighting  far  away; 
For  little  children  fatherless. 
Beside  the  shining  tree  we'll  pray: 
'Oh,  Father  dear,  protect  and  bless.  .  .  . 
Protect  and  bless   .   .   .'  " 

What's  that?    A  step  upon  the  stair! 
A  rush!    The  door  thrown  open  wide! 
My  hero  and  my  love!   He's  there, 
And  Annie's  laughing  by  his  side. 
I'm  in  his  arms.  .  .  I  faint.  .  .  I  faint.  .  . 
"Oh,   God!    Thy   world  is  glorified." 


Note. — The  author  wishes  it  understood 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  duty  and  the  war  are  to  be  taken 
as  an  uncontrollable  outburst  in  the  first 
moments  of  bereavement  and  not  as  in 
any  sense  an  expression  of  opinion. 
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The  Imperial  Life  Guard  for  December 
has  some  fine  stories,  cartoons  and  anec- 
dotes all  to  the  end  of  better  life  insurance. 
It  is  a  really  creditable  little  publication 
and  can  be  had  free  by  writing  to  the 
Imperial   Life    Co.,   Toror.to. 

Feed  Your  Hungry  Crops  is  the  title  of 
a  booklet  issued  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  telling  all  about  crops,  manures 
and  money-making  from  the  soil.  It  can 
be  had  by  writing  the  I.H.C.,  Hamilton, 
Canada. 

Daylight  Tungsten  Lamps  are  described 
fully  in  a  little  booklet  issued  by  the  Mun- 
der  Tungsten  Lamp  Co.,  Guelph,  and  can 
be  had  free   by  writing  them. 

About  a  Better  Sewing  Machine,  by  Mar- 
jorie  White,  is  a  new  thing  in  booklets  that 
will  be  enjoyed  by  every  woman  who  has 
any  sewing  to  do.  She  talks  the  little 
knacks  in  making  all  women's  wear.  Get  a 
free  copy  by  writing  the  White  Sewing 
Machine    Co.,   Guelph,   Canada. 

Clay  Gates  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Gate  Co.,  Guelph,  Ont., 
who  manufacture  farm,  lawn  and  railway 
gates.  Anyone  wanting  gates,  and  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  many  will  be  needed, 
will  do  well  to  get  this  bulletin  by  writing 
the  above  firm. 

Bell  Art  Pianos  is  the  neat  title  to  a  book- 
let put  out  by  this  celebrated  piano  and 
organ  firm  at  Guelph,  Canada.  Ever  since 
most  Canadians  can  remember  this  firm 
has  manufactured  an  instrument  of  sterling 
worth  and  farmers  intending  to  purchase 
pianos  should  send  for  a  copy  of  this  free 
catalog  for  their  own  information.  Write 
the   Bell   Piano   &    Organ    Co.,   Guelph,    Can. 

Sovereign  Heating  Goods  is  a  title  that 
will  interest  every  man  who  has  a  house. 
This  little  booklet  explains  all  about  fur- 
nace heating  and  can  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  the  Taylor-Forbes  Co.,  Guelph,  Can- 
ada. Ask  also  for  their  lawn  mower  cata- 
log.    It  is  a  dandy. 

Buchanan  is  a  name  that  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  connection  with  stable 
equipment  and  haying  tools.  This  firm 
issue  two  catalogs  that  every  farmer  can 
have  on  his  table  by  writing  to  M.  T. 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 


Mr.  George  A.  Smith,  recently  sales  manager 
for  the  Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  who 
made  good  in  this  firm  and  was  highly  respected 
by  the  farmers  of  the  provice.  His  recent  un- 
timely   death    will    be    regretted    by    many. 


Livingston  Brand  Oil  Cake  Meal 

It  Will  Pay  Anyone  to  Give  Our  Digestible  Meal  a  Trial 

The  only  men  who 
worry    about    their 
live    stock    are    those 
who    don't    feed    our 
Oil  Cake. 

Made  from  Pure  No.  1 
North  Western    Can- 
ada Flax  Seed. 

A  lower  price  per  ton 
is  no  proof  of  cheap- 
ness. 

FATTER  AND^STURDIER  SHEEP,  HOGS  AND  CATTLE— BETTER  MILK 

You  [will  receive  higher  prices  for  the  higher  quality. 

ALSO  LINSEED  MEAL  AND  FLAX  SEE  L 
-"rices   very  moderate  in  comparison  with  other  feeds. 

//  you  cannot  buy  jrom  your  dealer,  write  direct  to  us 

THE  DOMINION  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of  Flax  Seed  Products 

Baden,  Ont.                                Montreal,  Que. 

FREE  5?, 
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How  And  Why  Farm  Produce  Sells 

Red  Clover  Seed  Takes  a  High  Spot — Hay  is  Almost  Out  of  Sight,  and  Apples  Must 

Sell  For  $18.00  in  England 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 


/"\NE  effect  of  the  open  weather  of  the 
^-^  past  month  has  been  to  prevent,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  marketing 
of  red  clover  seeds.  This  appears  to  be 
one  reason  at  least  for  the  lateness  of 
the  season  in  opening  for  this  seed,  as 
threshing  has  been  delayed  and  the 
broken  roads  have  also  kept  some  from 
market.  At  any  rate,  there  is  so  little 
doing  in  the  market  for  red  clover  that 
dealers  hesitate  to  quote  prices  for  a  week 
or  two.  One  Toronto  dealer,  more  ven- 
tni-^^nie  thnn  the  rest,  suggests  an  $18 
to  $23  quotation,  while  others  look  at  the 
comparatively  high  prices  across  the  line 
and  hold  back  to  see  what  way  the  "ex- 
port" cat  jumps.  If  it  calls  for  red 
clover  seed,  then  the  demand  will  be 
strong,  and  prices  will  be  well  main- 
tained. This  week  a  decline  of  90c  per 
bushel  is  noted  at  Toledo,  where  the  price 
is  now  $25.60.  which  may  open  up  trad- 
ing more  or  less.  A  still  further  decline 
at  Toledo  is  scarcely  imminent. 

SWEET  CLOVER  A  GREAT  PASTURE  CROP 

Sweet  clover  is  a  seed  that  has  come 
to  prominence  in  the  past  several  years, 
and  this  year  the  market  appears  to  have 
a  glut  Dealers,  anyway,  are  frightened 
when  they  have  men  drop  in  offering  from 
75  to  100  bags  or  more  each — as  is  fre- 
quently done.  This  gives  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  market  may  be  flooded  later 
on.  and  hnvers  hesitate,  asking  the  ques- 
tion: "What  will  I  do  with  it  when  I 
get  it?"  This  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
the  crop  is  a  coming  one  in  Ontario,  and 
the  possibilities  of  it  are  just  touched  on 
the  surface.  No  matter  what  community 
one  enters  he  finds  a  scattered  grower  or 
two,  but  the  locality  where  everybody 
grows  this  crop  is  an  exception  indeed. 
As  a  pasture  and  hay  crop,  entirely 
aside  from  its  value  as  a  seed  crop  alone, 
sv.  eet  clover  has  undoubtedly  a  great 
future  in  Ontario,  and  the  writer  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  the  dealers  will 
have  to  enlarge  their  ideas  in  buying.  In 
the  meantime  quotations  have  declined 
until  only  $8  to  $9.50  is  offered  by  firms 
that  are  buying  at  Toronto. 

Alsike  seed  has  been  going  at  strong 
prices,  and  at  present  has  a  range  of 
from  $12  to  $16.50  per  bushel  at  Toronto. 
At  Toledo  it  has  undergone  an  advance 
of  10c  per  bushel,  being  quoted  at 
$19.65. 

Timothy  has  been  selling  steadily  at  a 
reasonably  fair  price,  but  in  exceedingly 
small  quantities,  which  will  probably  be 
swelled  in  the  next  week  or  so.  Prices 
quoted  by  Toronto  firms  run  from  $4.80 
to  $6  per  bushel,  according  to  quality.  At 
Toledo     timothy  is  $5.05  per  bushel. 

BEAN    MARKET    HAS   BEEN    SICK 

The  season  opens  ominously  for  beans, 
and  there  is  little  in  the  present  situation 
to  reassure  those  who  have  last  year's 
beans  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  year's 
croo  to  sell.  After  the  Government 
urged  "production,"  as  applied  to  beans, 
the  importation  of  Asiatic  beans  was 
commenced,  and  since  that  time  the  mar- 
ket in  Ontario  has  never  known  a  well 
day.    At  present,  Toronto  is  only  quoting 


something  like  $4.50  or  less  for  three- 
pound  pickers,  and  the  trade  seems  to 
think  that  this  offer  is  magnanimous  to  a 
degree.  Many  people  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  make 
money  out  of  beans  in  these  days  of 
costly  production  is  to  leave  them  alone. 
At  various  points  in  the  U.S.  purchases 
of  beans  on  Government  account  were 
made  at  prices  ranging  around  7  to  9c 
per  pound. 

AMERICAN  BUYERS  MAKE  HAY  HIGH 
Never  in  recent  years  have  hay  prices 
been  so  high  as  in  the  past  months,  main- 
ly as  the  result  of  the  operations  of  U.S. 
buyers  on  army  account.  These  buyers 
have  not  operated  so  largely  on  the  Can- 
adian markets  as  they  have  encouraged 
Canadian  dealers  to  make  shipments  to 
them.  The  British  buyers  have  had 
access  to  our  markets  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  but  it  was  only  when  the 
U.S.  buyers  got  under  a  full  head  of 
steam  that  Canadian  markets  began  to 
feel  the  effects,  and  prices  went  up.  This 
past  season  has  been  a  good  one  for  those 
who  had  hay  to  sell,  and  prices  continue 
good.  It  is  well,  at  this  point,  to  re- 
member that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  cars  will  be  hard  to  get  as  a  result 
of  the  winter  tie-up,  and  while  hay  prices 
may  still  be  high,  and  so  the  market  will 
be  out  of  reach  of  shippers.  In  other 
words,  "a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush" — a  maxim  that  it  is  always 
safe  to  remember. 

IN  THE  DAIRY  SECTION 

Produce  dealers  have  been  steadily  at- 
tempting to  lower  the  price  of  fresh 
creamery  butter  ever  since  it  appeared 
again  after  the  commandeering  was  con- 
cluded. Through  the  competition  of  stor- 
age butter  selling  at  the  limit  of  allowed 
profit  it  has  not  gone  above  53c  per 
pound,  and  at  Toronto  is  quoted  at  the 
time  of  writing  at  52c,  delivered,  with 
a  similar  top  at  Montreal.  On  the  other 
hand  the  New  York  market  is  excep- 
tionally strong,  and  prices  have  run  up  as 
high  as  50  to  69c  per  pound  for  creamery 
stuff,  according  to  grade,  moving  upward 
by  steady  degrees  for  several  weeks,  and 
still  continuing  firm. 

Dairy  butter  has  been  in  good  demand 
since  the  commandeering  commenced;  at 
Toronto  runs  around  46  to  47c  for  the  best 
quality,  and  40  to  45c  at  Montreal.  At 
New  York,  with  creamery  so  high,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  dairy  stuff  to  be  above 
normal,  and  it  is  going  across  the  boards 
at  60  to  67c. 

While  Canadian  cheese  is  holding 
steady,  fresh  cheese  at  New  York,  of 
which  more  is  offered  during  the  winter 
than  in  Canada,  brings  sensational  prices. 
While  Toronto  and  Montreal  are  fooling 
around  the  27  and  28c  mark,  fresh  but- 
ter at  New  York  is  now  selling  at  37c  per 
pound,  with  every  indication  of  going 
higher. 

Churning  cream  is  again  coming  to  its 
own,  and  a  fair  quotation  seems  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  54  to 
55c  per  pound  of  butter  fat,  net  to  the 
shipper.    Considerable  variation  exists  at 


local  creameries  over  Ontario,  but  this  is 
probably  the  most  common  price.  The 
flow  is,  of  course,  on  a  straight  winter 
basis,  and  some  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  cream  is  apparent  since 
the  cattle  went  into  the  stables,  and  the 
diet  of  root  tops  was  eliminated. 

Sweet  cream  has  been  selling  around  60 
to  66c  per  pound  of  fat,  and  the  trade  is 
now  considering  the  possibility  of  an  ad- 
vance to  75c  per  pound.  Buyers  na- 
turally will  decline  to  meet  the  rise  un- 
less forced  to  do  so,  and  in  so  far  as  20c 
seems  to  be  a  wide  spread  at  this  season 
between  sweet  and  churning  cream,  they 
appear  to  have  a  certain  justification  on 
their  side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  pro- 
ducers consider  that  returns  are  insuffi- 
cient, they  have  a  perfect  right  to  compel 
their  customer  to  pay  more  for  it — if  they 
can.  In  the  past  they  have  been  able  to 
do  so  more  or  less,  and  the  matter  will 
largely  rest  with  the  producers. 

Since  our  last  report  the  Toronto  Milk 
Producers'  Association  has  raised  milk 
prices  from  $2.50  per  8-gallon  can  to  $3, 
and  at  once  the  milk  distributors  raised 
their  price  from  15  pint  tickets  for  a 
dollar  to  14.  At  this,  their  spread  is  less 
than  before,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  still 
further  decrease  in  the  number  of  tickets 
purchasable  by  one  of  the  fleeting  green- 
backs. 

Eggs  are  mounting  in  value,  and 
"humpty  dumpty"  is  attaining  such  an 
eminence  that  he  will  not  nave  a  gnost  of 
a  chance  should  he  make  one  of  his  sen- 
sational falls!  At  Toronto  ordinary 
fresh  eggs  are  quotable  at  68c  per  dozen; 
at  Montreal  55  to  75c;  and  at  New  York 
up  to  76c,  with  fancy  grades  up  to  95c 
per  dozen.  At  Toronto  produce  buyers 
are  penalizing  small  eggs  to  the  extent 
of  5c  per  dozen,  claiming  that  tne  retail 
trade  refuses  the  smaller  eggs  at  the  high 
price  and  insists  on  size  or  else  a  cut  in 
cost.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  the 
supply  of  pullets'  eggs  arriving  on  the 
market  shows  no  increase  over  last  year, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
look  for  a  heavier  lay  during  the  coming 
winter  months.  This  means  that,  con- 
sidering the  stocks  on  hand,  good  prices 
should  be  paid  all  through  the  winter. 

POULTRY   MARKET  STABLE 

At  the  time  of  writing  poultry  prices 
have  been  comparatively  stable  for  some 
time,  dressed  birds  being  quoted  by  one 
large  buyer  as  follows:  Spring  chickens, 
over  5  lbs.,  32c;  under  5  lbs.,  28c;  fowl, 
heavy,  28c;  medium,  24c;  light,  22c;  old 
roosters,  22c;  ducks,  28c;  geese,  23c;  and 
turkeys,  old,  33c;  and  young,  38c.  From 
Montreal  slightly  better  quotations  are 
received,  running  as  follows:  Choice 
turkeys,  38c  per  pound;  lower  grades,  36 
to  37c;  milk  fed  chickens,  33  to  34c; 
ordinary  chicks,  24  to  29c;  fowl,  24  to 
28c;  geese,  25  to  26c;  and  ducks,  32  to 
34c  per  pound. 

BRITISH  APPLES  AT  $18? 
Since  last  report  the  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  apples  to  Great  Britain  has 
been  removed,  and  exporters  are  again 
operating,  putting  strength  into  the  mar- 
ket.    This  is  not  so  apparent  on  the  cen- 
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A  Christmas  Gift  without  a  peer  at 
anything  like  the  price 
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for  one  year. 
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You  know,  best  of  all,  just  how  thoroughly  you  enjoy  reading  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINE  yourself.  Provide  your  friends  with  the  same  pleasure,  all 
through  the  coming  year.  Imagine,  on  Christmas  morning,  the  sparkle 
pleasure  in  their  eyes  as  they  read  the  cheery  greetings  on  your  Christmas  Card. 
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ZINE arrival  twice  a  month, 
eagerly  anticipated,  will  be 
a  fresh  reminder,  24  times  a 
year,  of  your  kindness  and 
generosity,,- 

Hundreds  of  Canadian  farm- 
ers have  learned  that  no 
other  gift,  at  twice  the  cost, 
can  equal  this.  Each  pass- 
ing week  will  bring  us  an 
increasing  rush  of  orders. 
So  send  yours  in  early — 
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Press  Advertising  Sold 
Victory  Bonds 


BEFORE  the  war,  bond  buyers  were  "marked  men."  In 
number  they  were  40,000  in  March,  1917 — this  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  purchasers  of  the  Govern- 
ment War  Loan  of  that  date.  But  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  their  number  increased  twenty  times — to 
820,000 !  This  was  the  number  purchasing  the  Victory 
Loan,  1917.  Last  month — November,  1918 — over  1,000,000 
persons  purchased  the  Victory  Loan,  1918! 

These    wonderful    results    were    accomplished    by    Press 
Advertising. 


Before  the  war  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  people  bought  bonds. 
Now  quite  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  bond  buyers! 


Before  the  stupendous  amount  of 
$676,000,000  worth  of  bonds  could 
be  sold  to  our  Canadian  people 
in  three  weeks  a  most  thorough 
and  exhaustive  campaign  of  edu- 
cation was  necessary,  and  this 
campaign  was  carried  through  by 
advertising  in  the  public  press. 
The  power  of  the  printed  word 
never  had  a  more  convincing 
demonstration. 

By  means  of  the  printed  word, 
through  the  medium  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  press  of  our  country, 
the  Canadian  people  were  made 
to  know  what  bonds  are,  the 
nature  of  their  security,  their 
attractiveness  as  an  investment, 
and  why  the  Government  had  to 
sell   bonds. 

Every  point  and  feature  of  Vic- 
tory Bonds  was  illustrated  and 
described  before   and   during   the 


campaign — in  advertisements.  No 
argument  was  overlooked.  No 
selling  point  was  neglected. 

The  result  is  that  Canadians  to- 
day are  a  nation  of  bondholders. 

They  know  what  a  convenient, 
safe  and  profitable  form  of  in- 
vestment bonds  are.  Instead  of 
one  man  in  two  hundred  owning 
bonds,  now  one  Canadian  in  eight 
—  men,  women  and  children  — 
owns  a  Government  security. 

This  complete  transformation  in 
the  national  mind  and  habits  was 
brought  about  by  advertising  in 
the  press  of  the  nation.  Press 
advertising  has  justified  itself  as 
the  surest  and  speediest  method 
by  which  a  man's  reason  can  be 
influenced  and  directed. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  acknow- 
ledges this.     His  own  words  are: 


"The  wonderful  success  of  the  Loan  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  their  (the  press  of  Canada)  splendid  and  untiring 
efforts  during  the  whole  of  the  Campaign." 

Mr.  E.  R.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Dominion  Executive  Committee  having 

oversight  of  the  campaign  to  raise  Victory  Loan,  1918,  said  " 

The  press  publicity  campaign  .  .  .will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  efficient  publicity  campaigns  ever  undertaken  in  any  country" 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gundy,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  same  committee  said:  "/ 
have  been  selling  bonds  for  a  long  time,  but  I  never  found  it  so  easy  to 
sell  them  as  at  this  time.  The  reason  is  the  splendid  work  the  press  has 
done.    I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  press   of  Canada." 

The  success  of  Victory  Loan,  1918,  and  the  knowledge 
which  Canadians  now  possess  of  bonds  are  a  straight  chal- 
lenge to  the  man  who  doubts  the  power  of  the  printed 
word,  in  the  form  of  advertisements,  to  sell  goods — and 
this  applies  not  to  bonds  alone,  but  to  the  goods  you  are 
interested  in  selling. 


tral  market  as  it  is  in  the  country,  where 
some  orchards  from  which  little  was 
hoped  have  contributed  fairly  well  to  the 
year's  income  from  the  farm  through 
late  sales.  Information  as  to  the  export 
market  is  particularly  vague,  and  little 
is  expected  to  be  known  until  the  first 
shipments  arrive  and  go  through  the 
routine  of  sales  over  there.  One  thing  is 
certain,  there  will  be  no  cheap  apples  in 
the  British  Isles  this  winter.  An  esti- 
mate of  about  $18  per  barrel  over  there 
is  made,  based  on  the  fact  that  sales  have 
been  made  of  several  cars  of  Baldwins  at 
Toronto  recently  for  export  at  $4.50  per 
barrel.  Ocean  freight  alone  is  costing 
around  $5  per  barrel,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  laying  them  down  at  tide- 
water, and  the  additional  cost  of  handing 
them  on  the  other  side.  It  is  hard  from 
these  figures  to  see  the  exporter  getting 
out  with  anything  under  $18  and  a 
reasonable  profit  at  the  same  time. 

Looked-for  wartime  prices  have  not 
been  realized  in  the  potato  section  of  the 
market,  though  Ontario  has  not  been 
deluged  with  New  Brunswick  tubers  as  in 
the  past.  Export  of  potatoes  from  that 
Province  to  the  U.S.  markets  has  again 
been  resumed,  and  Boston  and  New  York 
are  paying  fully  $2  per  bag,  where  Tor- 
onto only  pays  $1.75 — and  with  a  vastly 
shorter  rail  haul.  Even  at  that,  while 
the  plentiful  crop  of  Ontario  potatoes  is 
selling  generally  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bag  on  local 
farmers'  markets  is  a  wholesale  way  Tor- 
onto dealers  are  only  offering  $1.30  per 
bag  in  car  lots,  laid  down  at  Toronto. 

Cabbages,  which  have  been  veritable 
gold  mines  in  the  past  two  years,  are 
more  plentiful  this  fall,  and  therefore 
bring  less  in  the  open  market.  Toronto 
buyers  are  offering  something  like  $15  per 
ton  laid  down.  Past  experience  has  been 
that  later  in  the  winter  prices  are  always 
higher — which  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
market  gardeners  living  within  easy  de- 
livery distance  of  Toronto,  and  this 
winter  should  not  prove  any  exception  to 
the  rule. 


CANADA  CAN  GROW  SEEDS 

By  Stanley  T.  Arthur 
'"PHE  quality  of  all  the  seed  grains  at 
■*■  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair  was  of  high 
order,  and  while  in  previous  years  there 
has  been  a  wide  range  of  quality,  there 
was  a  smoothness  and  uniformity  in  the 
exhibits  this  year  that  was  a  high  compli- 
ment to  the  standardizing  work  that  has 
been  done  through  the  Experimental 
Union  and  other  agencies  in  late  years. 

Well-known  growers  figured  in  the 
prizes,  as  usual,  but  there  was  evidence  in 
the  number  of  novices  entered  that  this 
high-grade  seed  is  being  well  distributed. 
Not  only  this,  but  in  the  auction  sales  of 
seed,  there  was  fairly  good  bidding  from 
a  large  number  of  people.  The  writer 
from  his  own  observation  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  seed  dealers  were  less 
noticeable  in  the  bidding  this  year  than 
in  any  of  the  recent  years. 

The  corn  classes  were  keenly  contested, 
but  the  championships  were  awarded  to 
old  hands  at  the  game.  In  the  flints  A.  S. 
Maynard  of  Chatham  carried  off  the 
championship  for  the  fourth  time  in  suc- 
cession, with  Salzers'  North  Dakota,  of 
which  he  is  probably  the  leading  expon- 
ent in  Ontario,  and  with  which  he  and  his 
neighbor,  R.  J.  Johnston,  have  been  re- 
markably successful.  This  success  means 
that  honors  have  to  be  divided  between 
the  two,  and  there  is  always  close  compe- 
tition when  they  meet. 
B.  R.  Cohoe  of  South  Woodslee  was  the 
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winner  of  the  dent  championship  for  the 
third  time,  winning  with  Wisconsin  No.  7. 
Mr.  Cohoe  has  been  very  successful  in 
past  seasons,  and  last  year  was  able  to 
put  up  a  creditable  exhibit  in  spite  of  the 
hard  growing  season  encountered.  This 
year  his  bushel  basket  of  white,  firm, 
"well  tailored"  Wisconsin  was  well  de- 
serving of  the  honor  it  achieved,  but  else- 
where throughout  the  dent  classes  Mr. 
Cohoe  had  by  no  means  undisputed  right 
of  way. 

The  champion  spring  wheat  of  the 
show  was  the  goose  wheat  of  R.  S.  Frisby 
&  Son  of  Unionville  in  the  field  crop 
competition.  In  the  open  class  Jas. 
McLean  of  Richmond  Hill  had  the  first 
prize  goose  wheat,  and  Wm.  Naismith  of 
Falkenburg  won  in  other  spring  wheats, 
with  Marquis,  which  showed  itself  a  con- 
sistent winner  in  the  classes  where  it 
came  into  other  varieties. 

In  the  seed  sale,  C.  E.  Hamilton  of 
Cazy,  N.Y.,  was  the  outstanding  buyer, 
and  the  only  one  from  outside  Ontario. 
Prices  were  not  sensational  for  the  most 
part,  but  rather  represented  a  good  price 
for  seed  grains.  Fall  wheats  went  at 
from  $5  to  $7.50  per  two  bushel  bag,  bags 
included,  with  Marquis  spring  wheat  from 
$5.25  to  $8.50  on  straight  sales  and  one  lot 
bid  in  by  the  owner  at  $10  per  bag.  Oats 
brought  from  $3.75  to  $6.  Barley  brought 
from  $4  to  $6.75,  the  highest  price  being 
paid  for  R.  J.  Wilson's  first  prize  stuff. 

One  lot  of  red  clover  seed  sold  for  $29 
per  bushel  bag,  with  alsike  $19  and  $20. 
Alfalfa  sold  at  $19  and  $35,  save  for  two 
lots  which  were  run  up  to  $40,  one  at 
least  of  them  being  bought  in  by  the 
owner. 

One  new  feature  of  an  up-to-date  seed 
exhibit  in  Ontario  is  a  direct  outcome  of 


the  war,  viz.,  the  root  seed  display.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  only  seed  of  this  classi- 
fication produced  to  any  extent  in  Ontario 
was  that  of  the  onion,  though  some 
growers  have  carried  on  desultory  work 
in  the  way  of  saving  tomato,  and  perhaps 
squash  and  pumpkin  seeds  for  their  own 


use.  At  last  two  Winter  Fairs,  however, 
growers  of  mangel  seeds,  especially,  have 
had  displays,  and  this  year  the  root  and 
vegetable  seeds  were  honored  with  a  place 
in  the  prize  list,  and  as  many  as  four 
growers  competed  in  the  mangel  seed 
class,  with  three  in  the  vegetables. 


A  Godmanchester  Lyric 

By.  W.  L.  Smith 

TN  the  township  of  Godmanchester,  in  Huntingdon  County,  Que.,  there 
*■  are  ten  school  sections.  All  of  these  sections  are  under  the  control  of 
one  Board,  and  a  separate  (or  Protestant)  School  Board  at  that,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Stephen,  Secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  being  the 
Board's  Secretary.  While  the  Board  is  a  Protestant  one,  only  two  of  the 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  are  wholly  Protestant  and  in  two  of  the 
schools  all  the  pupils  are  Catholics  with  Catholic  teachers  employed  by 
the  Protestant  Board.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  an  informal  understand- 
ing, there  is  always  one  Catholic  member  on  the  Protestant  Board  itself. 

This  simple  narration  of  facts  shows  very  clearly  that  there  is  no 
need  of  a  special  stimulus  to  bring  about  a  bonne  entente  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  French  and  English  speaking,  living  side  by  side  in 
Quebec.  If  the  people  of  Ontario  on  one  side  and  the  people  of  Quebec 
on  the  other  were  as  well  acquainted  with  one  another  as  are  the  French 
and  English-speaking  people  of  Godmanchester  township,  my  friend 
J.  M.  Godfrey  ivould  find  his  occupation  as  Promoter-in-chief  of  good 
understanding  between  the  two  provinces  gone. 

Some  other  facts  obtained  like  the  foregoing  from  Mr.  Stephen 
show  why  it  is  that  in  what  were  the  English-speaking  portions  of  Quebec 
and  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Ontario,  the  French  Canadian  element  is 
increasing  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  decreasing.  "In  the  ten  school  sections 
of  Godmanchester,"  said  Mr.  Stephen,  "there  are  only  three  Protestant 
families  with  more  than  three  pupils  at  school.  There  are  lots  of  Catholic 
families  supplying  five  pupils  each. 

"In  an  adjoining  township,"  Mr.  Stephen  went  on,  "In  a  stretch  of 
five  miles  along  a  certain  road,  there  are  13  English-speaking  bachelors, 
all  of  whom  are  over  40  years  of  age,  living  on  farms.  Contrast  this  with 
one  French-Canadian  family  in  the  same  neighborhood  that  has  sent  up  4 
boys,  all  m-arried,  on  different  farms." 

Our  French-Canadian  fellow  citizens  have  the  domestic  virtues.  They 
marry  early  and  are  satisfied  with  a  moderate  scale  of  living. 


Buy  |  Fence  that 
protects  your 
farm,  your  stock 
and  your  pock- 
et-book ! 


ence 


Mr.  Farmer — the  real  cost 
of  any  fence  depends  on 
the  number  of  years  good 
service  it  gives.  We  ask 
you  to  judge  IDEAL  Fence 
on  that  basis. 


Every  wire  in  IDEAL  FENCE  is  good  quality  No.  9 
—tough,    springy    and    well-galvanized. 

Every  lock  on  IDEAL  FENCE  is  in  place  to  stay. 
Our  improved  lock  holds  both  line  and  upright  wires 
in   a   secure   grip. 

The  spacing  is  accurate  and  even — the  fence  stands 
straight  and  true,  year  in,  year  out.  In  short,  we  build 
IDEAL  FENCE  to  give  lasting  satisfaction  to  users — 
which  is  the  surest  way  we  know  of  to  build  a  lasting 
and  growing  business. 

Weight  for  weight,  a  roll  of  IDEAL  FENCE  will  be 
far  heavier  than  most  others — your  surest  guarantee  of 
value  ;  Buy  IDEAL,  and  get  the  most  for  your  monoy  in 
strength    and    years    of    service. 

Ideal  Fence  and  Spring  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Formerly  McCregor-BanwtU  Fence  Co.,  Limited,  Wallreroille.  Ont. 
WINDSOR,  -  ONTARIO 


The  "Ideal" 
Lock 
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Send  for  One  of  These 
Admirable 

GIFTS 

To-day—Delivery  Can 

Be  Made  at  Once 

for  Christmas 


This  Violin— 

together  with 
Ebony  Bow 
Violin  Case 
Instruction  Book 
Violin  Rosin 
Extra  Set  of  Strings 

COMPLETE   OUTFIT 
$20.00 

Violin  is  medium  brown,  highly  finished, 
selected  spruce  top  and  two-piece  maple 
back,  back  and  top  edges  inlaid.  The 
Bow  is  well  polished  and  finished,  black 
ebony  unlined  frog,  white  pearl  slide,  metal 
covered  button,  leather  grip.  The  case  is 
wood,  black  varnished,  half  lined,  with 
hooks.  The  instruction  book  is  the  cele- 
brated   Simplicity    Violin    Method. 


THIS  GENUINE 

Edison  Diamond 
Amberola 

And  Ten  90  cent 
Cylinder  Records 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT 
$71.00 

You  need  pay  rlown  only  for  your  records 
—$9.00 ;  then  in  30  days  start  small 
monthly  payments  on  the  balance  of  $62.00. 

We   pay    Express   Charges   to   any   point    in 
Canada. 

™WILLlAMSf,S? 

"Canada's  Home  of  Music" 
145  Yonge  Street,  TORONTO 

Winnipeg,       Calgary,       Montreal,      Toronto 


Music  in  a  Manitoba  School 

How  A  Public  School  Teacher  Used  A  Phonograph 
By  Dora  Halstead 


Bonar    Law,    a   school    where    the   foreign    children    were    Canadianized    through 
the   influence  of   music. 


WHEN  I  first  came  to  Bonar  Law, 
S.D.  No.  1863,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1917,  I  realized  that  no 
easy  task  was  to  be  mine;  but  as  I  scan- 
ned the  faces  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
stood  before  me  in  the  schoolroom  on  the 
12th  day  of  November — our  first  school 
day — I  made  up  my  mind  that,  come  what 
might,  no  other  teacher  or  visitor  should 
ever  see  those  faces  as  I  saw  them  then. 
My  heart  ached  to  think  that  anywhere 
in  Canada  one  could  see  such  a  picture 
of  listless,  hopeless  stolidity,  tinged  with 
suspicion,  in  the  faces  of  children  who 
ought  to  have  been  radiating  joyous 
youth. 

Of  the  thirty-four  pupils  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year  1917-18,  twenty-three  were 
boys  and  eleven  were  girls. 

Their  ages  ranged  from  five  to  seven- 
teen years;  not  one  could  speak  or  even 
understand  any  English,  but  all  were 
"aliens,"  speaking  in  the  Ruthenian  or 
Polish  tongue  of  their  Galician  parents, 
when  they  could  be  induced  to  talk  at  all 
— which  was  but  seldom. 

None  of  them  could  read  or  write  in 
the  language  of  their  fathers;  nor  could 
the  majority  of  the  older  members  of  this 
community.  They  had  retained  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  as  well  as  the  speech, 
of  their  native  land,  almost  entirely;  and 
everywhere  the  poverty  and  listlessness, 
the  ignorance  and  indifference  to  all 
things  Canadian  were  appalling. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  school  to-day, 
you  would  notice  a  remarkable  change; 
the  listlessness  is  gone;  the  dullness  of 
eye  has  been  replaced  by  the  light  of 
laughter;  the  apathy,  by  joyous  activity; 
and  English  only  is  the  language  spoken, 
written  or  sung  on  the  school  site. 

What  has  brought  about  such  a  change 
in  eight  months? 

Methinks  I  can  truthfully  reply  that 
the  change  is  due,  most  of  all,  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "Sunshine  for  the  Soul" 
— music. 

It  enters  into  our  every  lesson  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  the  greatest  help  in 
my  work  has  been  afforded  by  the  phono- 
graph. 

This  was  introduced  by  me  into  my 
school  on  the  second  of  January  this  year, 
and  has  well  repaid  the  amount  spent  in 
purchasing  it. 
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I  have  always  believed  in  singing  as  a 
help  in  teaching,  and  although  my  "vocal" 
powers  are  very  limited,  I  have  always 
contrived  to  teach  by  note  some  of  the 
best  of  the  patriotic  songs  and  old-time 
favorites,  and  have  utilized  the  singing 
of  them  to  assist  in  writing  lessons,  drill 
and  marching. 

But  there  are  times  when  one  simply 
cannot  break  forth  vocally,  to  lead  or  to 
teach  some  joyful  little  song;  and  there 
was  no  instrumental  music  supplied.  So 
I  purchased  the  gramophone  and,  in  time, 
about  forty  records;  many  of  them  of 
"Primary  Songs,"  patriotic  songs,  and  a 
few  classical  pieces  sung  by  leading  vocal- 
ists or  played  by  well-known  bands. 

The  children  never  seem  to  become 
weary  of  the  music  and  every  child  in  the 
school  can  handle  the  phonograph  each 
one  doing  so  almost  reverently. 

Everything  is  done  spontaneously,  yet 
without  disorder. 

At  9  a.m.  we  hold  our  little  patriotic 
ceremony  outside,  whenever  weather  per- 
mits. 

The  flag  is  run  to  the  top  of  the  mast 
by  the  boys  at  8.45  a.m.  or  earlier,  and  the 
bell  is  rung  at  9  a.m.;  whereupon  the 
children  "fall  in"  in  three  ranks,  facing 
the  flag. 

After  the  flag  salute,  we  sing.  "We'll 
Never  Let  the  Old  Flag  Fall,"  and  "0 
Canada,"  or  "God  Save  the  King." 

If  there  is  no  dust  or  rain  we  have  the 
gramophone  outside — on  the  manual 
training  bench,  as  we  have  no  stand  for 
it — and  any  one  of  the  boys  attends  to 
the  machine  and  records,  etc. 

There  has  never  been  any  confusion  or 
disputing  as  to  who  shall  do  this. 

After  hearing  the  record,  "British 
Troops  Passing  Through  Boulogne,"  the 
pupils  wished  to  learn  to  sing  "Tipper- 
ary"- — and  march  into  school  singing  it. 

Many  of  the  pupils  were  troubled  with 
adenoids;  and  the  same  record  sug- 
gested cheering  the  flag  as  a  means 
of  developing  better  breathing  and 
so  counteracting  the  growth  of  the 
adenoids;  and  now  we  have  adopted  a 
school  yell — or  more  than  one.  The  new- 
est one  is: — 
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"Who  are?  Who  are?  Who  are  we? 
We're  the  'NEW  CANADIANS,'  don't 

you  see? 
Can     we     speak     English? — 'Well! — I 

guess!  !' 
Do     we     love     Canada? — Yes!     Yes! 

YES!  !  !" 

Although  we  are  not  using  the  gramo- 
phone continually,  we  have  used  it  in 
connection  with  almost  all  subjects. 

In  practising  writing,  the  rhythm  has 
enabled  us  to  obtain  a  free,  muscular 
movement,  for  we  write  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  music  of  a  march  or  to 
the  time  of  "Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in 
Your  Old  Kit-bag,"  etc.;  and  this  also 
helps  us  to  obtain  evenness  of  stitches 
in  sewing. 

"The  Mother  Goose  Songs"  have  proved 
of  incalculable  value  in  oral  language 
lessons,  enabling  the  children  to  obtain 
correct  pronunciation;  and  the  boys  love 
to  dramatize  them;  "Little  Jack  Horner," 
"Hey  Diddle-diddle,"  and  "Humpty- 
Dumpty,"  being  particular  favorites,  not 
only  to  be  dramatized,  but  also  drawing 
lessons,  to  be  illustrated  by  blackboard 
sketches  or  by  pencil  drawings. 

Thus  initiative  is  being  developed. 
One  day  when,  during  a  writing,  rain- 
drops were  heard  pattering  on  the  roof 
and  against  the  window-pane,  one  boy, 
unconsciously  almost,  softly  hummed, 

"Rain!  Rain!  Do  not  go; 
Rain!  Rain,  we  love  you  so." 

upon  which,  another  boy,  looking  at  me, 
then  at  the  gramophone  significantly,  and 
receiving  a  nod  in  answer,  quietly  stepped 
up  to  the  table,  chose  the  record  (an 
exercise  in  reading,  you  see)  and  put  it 
on  to  be  played.  We  all  put  down  pencils, 
etc.,  and  listened;  then  sung  it  in  unison. 

As  we  took  up  our  pencils  again,  one 
boy  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  took  out 
a  piece  of  chalk,  leaned  towards  the  black- 
board on  his  right,  and  wrote:  "Rain" 
"pain"  whereupon  another  boy  laughed 
and  said,  "No,  Mike!  that  is  for  hurt; 
not  window,"  so  a  correction  was  made. 
Then  others  sought  words  with  ain  and 
ane,  in  readers,  and  wrote  them  on  the 
blackboard.  So,  the  one  gramophone 
record  provided  suggestions  for  writing, 
spelling,  discussion,  and  self-control.  All 
our  lessons  are  correlated.  The  children 
are  never  idle,  for  they  think  out  spelling, 
drawing,     paper-cutting,     reading,     and 


writing  lessons  for  themselves  after  com- 
pleting the  work  set  for  them  to  do. 

In  drawing  lessons  we  sometimes  have 
contests — one  child  will  hum  a  tune  or 
even  a  line  of  one,  and  the  others  draw 
something  to  prove  they  recognize  it. 
Then  the  one  who  is  first  to  do  so  sings  for 
the  others  to  draw.  At  other  times,  the 
leader  will  put  on  a  record  and  play  a 
few  lines,  then  stop  and  the  rest  must 
illustrate. 

Nature  study  and  observation  are  en- 
couraged by  "Do  You  Know  the  Trees  by 
Name  When  You  See  Them  Growing?" 
After  hearing  "A  Lullaby,"  one  boy  next 
day  produced  a  cradle  he  had  made  dur- 
ing manual  training. 

"The  Song  of  the  Chimes,"  by  Alma 
Gluck,  resulted  in  drawings  of  bells,  in  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  being  brought 
to  school,  and  also  in  a  talk  about  the 
"Christ-child  in  the  Stable." 

"Tra-la-la-la-la,  oh,  Hear  the  Swallow" 
not  only  helped  to  secure  lightness  of  tone, 
but  caused  a  hunt  for  a  picture  of  a 
swallow,  a  recollection  of  some  we  had 
seen;  a  reminder  of  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  birds  that  do  not  migrate: 
and  an  inspection  of  bird  houses  made 
during  woodwork  lessons. 

The  little  ones  cut  out  birds  and  bird- 
houses  from  paper,  and  one  boy  made  a 
bird-box  model  from  plasticene. 

The  children  love  to  come  to  school;  no 
corporal  punishment  is  needed;  they  are 
making  rapid  strides  in  English  as  well  as 
in  other  lessons;  although  there  has  been 
no  formal  teaching. 

They  are  learning  to  love  Canada,  the 
Flag  and  what  it  represents.  They  are 
brighter,  quick  to  learn,  and  anxious  to 
help  in  any  possible  way. 

They  are  wonderfully  loyal  to  the 
school  and  teacher  and  are  absolutely 
trustworthy  in  school.  Not  even  a  pencil 
or  a  piece  of  chalk  has  been  stolen,  yet 
the  pupils  have  charge  of  the  supplies. 
The  blackboards  are  in  constant  use;  the 
boys  and  girls  have  each  a  piece  of  chalk 
in  an  envelope  or  pocket  and  may  have 
more  upon  application;  yet  we  have  used 
one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  amount 
of  chalk  usually  supplied  by  and  used 
in  such  schools  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
■  The  pupils  work  indefatigably  and 
their  interest  in  school  is  manifest  to  all; 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  interest  has 
been  aroused  through  the  use  of  the 
phonograph  and  good  attractive  records. 
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Saturday,    while    waiting    for    the   mail- 
carrier,  enjoying  Sally   Hamlin   in   "The 
Ragged     Man." 
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Better  Music  for  Every  Home 

How  a  Singer  Carried  the  Message  of  Music  to  a  Country  Community 

By   John    R.    Boardman 


A 


GREAT  desire  that  all  people  of 
the  country-side — men,  women, 
boys,  girls — shall  know  and  love 
real  songs,  be  able  to  sing  them,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  actually  sing  them — 
that  is  the  grand  passion  of  Mrs.  Rose  Le 
Ville  Morgan,  wife  of  Dr.  O.  S.  Morgan, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  of 
birth  and  training  have  united  in  splen- 
didly equipping  Mrs.  Morgan  for  the  task 
to  which  she  has  consecrated  her  time 
and  talent.  She  was  born  into  a  Wiscon- 
sin pioneer  home,  where  from  earliest 
girlhood  she  breathed  an  atmosphere 
which  throbbed  constantly  with  the  music 
of  voice  and  instrument — the  music  of  the 
old  folk-songs,  masterpieces  of  the  rarest 
beauty  and  power. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  such  an  atmos- 
phere to  awaken  the  latent  talent  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  her.  Wise 
parents  and  friends  helped  her,  step  by 
step,  through  the  simpler  musical  instruc- 
tion of  village  and  normal  school,  the 
more  advanced  training  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  in  Boston,  and  the 
year  of  priceless  privilege  in  Florence, 
Italy,  under  the  personal  instruction  of 
Vannuicinni,  world-renowned  music- 
master.  The  devotion  and  sacrifice  of 
the  mother  had  much  to  do  with  making 
these  years  of  study  possible,  and  up  to 
the  hour  of  her  death,  and  even  to-day, 
the  memory  of  her  is  one  of  the  great 
inspiring  forces  of  Mrs.  Morgan's  work. 

Out  of  these  years  of  hard  study,  con- 
stant practice,  and  expert  instruction, 
came  a  mezzo-contralto  voice  of  such  ex- 
ceptional beauty  and  power  as  to 
prophesy  for  its  possessor  an  abundant 
entrance  into  that  charmed  circle  of  the 
vocal  music  world — grand  opera.  And 
then  the  call  came;  not  to  the  tinsel  and 
glamor  of  the  stage  and  its  footlights, 
but  to  teach  the  plain  people  of  the  coun- 
tryside to  sing  the  songs  of  the  ages  with 
love  and  power. 

How  often  it  is  that  an  event  of  appar- 
ent indifferent  significance,  when  it  hap- 
pens, will  change  the  entire  current  of 
life.  It  was  so  with  Mrs.  Morgan.  It  is 
to  the  strong  idealism  of  her  father  that 
she  owes  the  unique  character  of  her 
mission.  It  happened  on  this  wise:  She 
had  completed  her  first  year  at  the  Con- 
servatory, and  had  come  home  for  the 
summer  vacation.  Of  course  her  people 
were  eager  to  hear  her  sing,  anxious  to 
know  of  her  improvement.  Responding 
to  their  "appeals,  she  placed  on  the  piano 
one  of  the  latest  songs  of  the  day.  It  was 
light  and  frivolous,  not  bad,  but  absolute- 
ly devoid  of  real  character,  a  typical  song. 
She  sang  it  through.  After  the  first 
verse  Father  began  pacing  the  floor. 
When  it  was  finished  he  walked  over  to 
the  piano,  took  the  useless  piece  of  paper, 
tore  it  into  fragments,  and  slowly  and 
very  positively  said  this:  "If  that  is  all 
you  have  learned  down  in  Boston,  the 
sooner  we  stop  such  business  the  better." 
Of  course  a  scene  followed.  She  was  only 
a  girl,  and  she  couldn't  quite  see  it.  But 
it  ended  in  complete  triumph  for  Father. 
Mrs.  Morgan  knows  to-day  that  it  was  a 


wonderful  hour  of  triumph  for  her,  too. 
Back  to  that  experience  in  the  little  Wis- 
consin parlor  Mrs.  Morgan  goes  for  the 
first  sentence  in  the  call  which  has  led 
her  to  give  her  life  to  this  music-mission. 
She  would  teach  the  people  to  sing — not 
the  trashy,  useless,  popular,  ragtime 
stuff,  but  the  real  songs,  the  simple  folk 
songs,  the  mighty  hymns,  the  majestic 
anthems,  the  wonderful  solos,  the  ringing 
choruses,  the  best  of  all  the  world's  great 
songs, — she  would  teach  a  love  for  these 
to  the  people  of  the  countryside,  the 
people  who  really  ought  to  love  and  sing 
them  best. 

It  is  five  years  since  Mrs.  Morgan  be- 
gan to  preach  the  new  gospel  of  song  as 
a  free  lance,  going  here  and  there  to  city, 
town,  village,  and  open  country,  wherever 
she  could  sow  the  seed  in  good  soil.  Her 
message  is  unique,  its  delivery  is  unicme. 
I  first  heard  it  as  Morrisville,  in  New 
York  State,  when  she  gave  two — what 
shall  I  call  them,  talks,  recitals,  addresses, 
concerts,  lectures? — they  were  all  these 
rolled  into  one.  That  is  where  the  unique 
part  of  her  message  comes  in.  Her 
audiences  were  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  farmers  and  their  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters.  They  had  come  in  response  to 
Director  Helyar's  invitation  to  spend 
"Farmers'  Week"  at  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture. 

In  a  simple,  quiet,  unaffected  way,  she 
took  these  people  into  her  confidence.  She 
told  them  of  her  girlhood  home  and  its 
music  atmosphere.  She  told  them  about 
Father  and  the  priceless  lesson  he  had 
taught  her  that  day  when  she  sang  the 
song  that  wasn't  worth  while.  She  told 
them  of  her  yearning  to  set  the  whole 
great  American  countryside  to  singing: 
the  wonderful  songs  that  were  worth 
while.  She  told  them  what  she  thought 
about  those  other  songs,  and  why  she 
thought  it.  She  made  them  see  the  differ- 
ence between  the  song  of  sentiment  and 
the  sentimental  song.  She  showed  them 
the  superiority  of  some  superb  chorus 
over  the  meaningless  jingle  of  some 
music-hall  ditty.  She  drew  with  master 
skill  the  picture  of  the  musicless  home, 
the  dreary,  spiritless  home  where  no 
song  is  snug,  no  key  is  struck,  no  bow  is 
drawn  across  the  string — -and  then  of  that 
other  home,  the  music-full  home,  where 
singing  lightens  labor  and  adds  pleasure 
to  play,  where  the  day  is  swung  into  the 
night  on  a  wave  of  song  at  the  twilight 
hour,  where  little  children  go  to  dream- 
land with  the  crooning  of  some  age-long 
slumber-song  out  of  mother's  heart  and 
through  mother's  lips. 

And  every  once  in  a  while  she  stopped 
talking,  stepped  quietly  over  to  the  piano, 
struck  a  few  chords  and  sang  the  songs 
themselves,  threw  love,  and  sympathy 
and  understanding  into  every  word  of 
each  simple  song,  and  swept  the  people 
out  of  themselves,  cast  out  the  miserable 
hankering  for  the  cheap  tune,  and  im- 
planted deep  in  every  soul  a  determina- 
tion not  to  offend  again  with  the  singing 
of  such  tawdry  stuff,  but  to  sing  the  real 
songs,  the  songs  that,  in  the  singing, 
gave  utterance  to  the  great  longings  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  same  words  and  at 


the  same  time  answered  those  longings 
with  a  ministry  that  satisfied. 

Woven  through  that  hour  of  speech  and 
song,  Mrs.  Morgan  gave  the  people  the 
philosophy  of  her  music-mission.  And 
they  got  it,  and  gave  heed  to  it.  They  be- 
lieved with  her  that  we  get  the  habit  "not 
to  sing,"  get  it  because  we  feel  that  we 
don't  know  how  to  sing  the  best  songs  in 
the  best  way,  and,  because  we  fear  the 
ridicule  that  may  follow  our  attempt,  we 
do  not  try.  Or  else  that  other  thing  hap- 
pens,— we  sing  the  cheaper  stuff,  the 
kind  that  can  be  sung  by  the  one  who 
cannot  sing.  They  believed  with  her  that 
we  must  teach  the  good  song  to  all  the 
people,  teach  it  in  school,  in  church,  in 
club,  in  the  good  old-fashioned  singing- 
school,  in  the  home,  everywhere,  teach  it 
until  it  has  been  learned  from  A  to  Z, 
teach  it  until  it  sings  itself.  Then  the 
big  audience  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  and  under  Mrs.  Morgan's  inspiring 
leadership  they  began  to  learn  the  words, 
they  hummed  the  tune,  softly,  under  their 
breath  at  first,  but  gradually  louder  and 
louder,  as  they  mastered  it  and  gained 
confidence,  until  in  a  few  minutes  a 
mighty  volume  of  real  singing  was  rock- 
ing the  roof,  as  hundreds  of  vocal  chords 
swung  into  the  chorus  of  some  national 
hymn,  some  song  of  the  southland,  some 
folk-song  from  across  the  sea,  or  some 
hymn  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Under  her  suggestion,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that,  when  a  home  sang  one  of  the  old 
songs  for  the  first  time,  it  gave  both  home 
and  song  a  new  birth;  and  to  sing  it  again 
and  again  for  days,  and  months,  and 
years  gave  life,  happiness,  contentment, 
impossible  before.  To  her — and  to  them, 
as  she  talked  and  sang — came  the  con- 
viction that  the  words  of  every  song 
should  be  pure;  that  the  melody  of  every 
song,  its  harmony,  its  entire  treatment 
should  be  good ;  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  for,  and  no  lasting  profit  in,  the 
song  of  any  other  sort.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  she  repeated  the  words 
of  some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  tem- 
porary songs  of  the  day  that  made  you 
understand  at  once  how  cheap  they  were. 
When  she  sang  snatches  of  them — just  to 
show  them  up  in  their  true  light — you 
felt  like  hiding  your  head  with  shame  to 
think  that  you  could  ever  have  brought 
yourself  to  such  a  state,  to  sing  so  empty 
a  jargon  of  sounds,  when  some  mighty 
chorus  of  a  master  could  be  as  quickly 
learned,  as  easily  sung. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  music-message  gains 
much  power  from  her  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  songs  of  all  the  nations.  She 
has  traveled  far,  and  in  every  land 
groups  of  people — just  common  folk — 
have  sung  their  songs  for  her  until  she 
has  learned  them.  That  evening  at 
Morrisville,  she  sang  the  one  great  folk- 
song of  each  of  a  dozen  races,  sang  it  in 
the  native  tongue,  in  such  a  way  that  you 
caught  its  message,  you  knew  what  it  was 
saying.  The  home  songs  of  Scotland,  the 
love  songs  of  the  Irish  where  sentiment 
is  strong — she  sang  them  all,  and  made 
each  one  preach  the  gospel  she  was  pro- 
moting— the  gospel  of  a  singing  people,  a 
people  singing  the  songs  that  were  born, 
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many  of  them,  centurit 
never    lost   their   grip    01 
tongues  of  the  races  who  t 
and  never  will,  because  tney  are  them- 
selves eternal. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  way  she  made 
us  feel  the  great  song-crime  of  America 
— our  inability  to  sing  our  own  national 
anthem,  from  beginning  to  end.  And 
she  proved  it,  she  tried  it  out.  The  first 
verse  went  fairly  well.  The  second  verse 
was  miserably  sung,  and  before  the  third 
verse  was  over  almost  everyone  had  to 
stop  because  they  didn't  know  the  words. 
It  was  pitiful.  But  it  served  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan's purpose.  It  gave  force  to  her  state- 
ment that  the  singing  people  of  other 
lands  looked  with  scorn  upon  the  people  of 


nation  who  did  not  know  the  words  of, 
end  could  not  sing,  their  national  song, 
it  gave  power  to  her  plea  that  we  learn 
every  word,  learn  it  so  we  can  sing  it  in 
our  sleep,  sing  it  backwards,  sing  it  as  it 
deserves  to  be  sung  by  its  own  people. 

These  half-dozen  big  race  songs  set  the 
standards.  They  condemn  the  cheap  stuff 
and  throw  it  on  the  musical  junk  heap 
after  a  day,  a  month,  a  year.  It  does  not 
stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  the 
song  of  the  ages,  the  song  of  the  race. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  sing  the  real  song, 
and  then  the  fake.  That  passes  the 
death  sentence  on  the  fake  stuff. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  mission  is  to  find  the 
half-dozen  big  songs  of  our  own  land,  the 
ones  that  have  come  out  of  the  past  be- 


cause the  past  has  loved  to  sing  them,  the 
ones  that  will  go  down  into  the  future  be- 
cause the  present  loves  to  sing  them. 
Then  it  is  her  mission  to  teach  the  love  of 
these  to  young  and  old  alike,  to  awaken 
that  love  and  nourish  it  until  it  becomes 
so  mighty  that  it  compels  song.  Then 
America  will  sing.  We  shall  have  a  na- 
tional school  of  music,  the  formal  song 
will  be  sung  in  every  church,  in  every 
school,  in  every  gathering,  the  folk  song 
in  every  home. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Wouldn't    be    without    your   Magazine 
for  a  good  bit  and  wish  you  well  in  your 
future   efforts. — Jno.  James. 
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To 


My  Friend, 
the  Farmer 


Now  the  War  is  over 
And  your  boy's  homecoming  is  near, 
I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas 
Because  you're  bound  to  have  a 
Prosperous  New  Year. 


President 


Let  This  Be  Your  Resolution 

I  will  not  trade  with  a  German  shop 
That  lives  by  the  German  hand. 
I'll  buy  no  goods  with  a  German  name, 
That's  made  on  German  land. 

I  will  not  take  a  German's  word, 
He'll  break  it  if  he  can. 
There  is  no  love  in  a  German  heart, 
Or  faith  in  a  German  man. 

I'll  not  forget  those  awful  deeds 
To  girls  and  little  boys, 
No  more  I'll  hang  on  Christmas  trees, 
Those  blood-stained  German  toys. 

This  is  my  oath,  and  from  this  day  on 
I'll  swear  to  keep  it  true, 
And  since  I  know  you  feel  the  same, 
I  ask  this  oath  of  you. 


To  keep  this  resolution 

In  a  true  Canadian  way, 

Buy  goods  made  in  Canada. — 

It  will  keep  the  Hun  away. 

So  buy  Bob  Long  Gloves,  Overalls  and  Shirts. 

It  will  surely  pay. 


R.  G.  Long  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 

Makers  of 

"BOB  LONG" 


BRAND 

Gloves  - —  Overalls  —  Shirts  — 
Also  Knitted  Goods  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 


Mention  Farmers'  Magazine — It  will  identi' ij  you. 


F  ARMERS'     MAGAZIN  E 


Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful 
New  Amberola 


Hop 

Edison's  Favorite  Invention 

For  years,  the  world's  greatest  inventor  worked  night  and  day  to> 
make  the  music  of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  At  last  nis  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  Just  as  he  was  the  first  to  invent  the 
phonograph,  so  is  he  the  only  one  who  has  made  phonograph  music  life* 
like.    Now  read  our  great  offer. 

The  New  Edison  Amberola  in  Your  Home  on  Free  Trial 

Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the  latest  song1  hits,  with 
your  favorite,  old-time  melodies  —  with  everything  from  grand  opera  to 
comic  vaudeville.  Koar  with  laughter  at  the  side-splitting  minstrel 
shows.    Then,  after  the  trial,  send  it  back  if  you  choose. 


and 

After  Trial 


I 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New 

Edison  Amberola,  the  product  of  the  world's 
greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the 
wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  your 
choice  of  the  latest  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on 
free  trial  without  a  penny  down.  On  this  offer  you  can 
now  have  the  genuine  Edison  Amberola,  the  instru- 
ment which  gives  you  real,  life-like  music,  the 
finest  and  best  of  all  phonographs  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
price  asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  instrument. 
Seize  this  opportunity.    Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog. 


Rock-Bottom  Offer  Direct  S 

If,  after  the  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument, 
send  us  only  $1.00.    Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.    Think  of  it — a  $1 
payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit — Mr  Edison's  great  phono- 
graph with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,   all  musical  results  of  the  highest  priced  outfits —  _  _  „  „ 

Dept    239 


the  same  Diamond  Amberol  Records — yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince 
yourself— free  trial  first!  No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.,  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  instrument. 


L 


Now  Edison  Catalog 

FREE! 


/ 


/ 

4r      355  Portage  Ave..    ..a:mpeg,  Man 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  let- 
ter (or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Find  out  about  Mr.  Edison's 
great  new  phonograph.  Get  the  details  of  this  offer — 
while  this  offer  lasts.    Write  now. 


Gentlemen:    Please  send 

me  vour  New  Edison  Catalog 

j?      and  full   particulars  of  your 

07      free    trial    otter   on   the   new 

4?     model  Edison  Amberola. 

/ 


/ 


Name- 


F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

355  Portage  Avenue  Dept  239  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


UNITED   STATES  OFFICE:    Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


• 


/ 


/ 

J>     Address 


;\ 
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Putting  Money  Into  Hogs 

is  a  profitable  investment  when  you  feed  Predigest 
Hog  Feed. 

Many  large  raisers  of  bacon  have  already  discovered 
its  value  and  use  it  almost  entirely  in  their  effort  for 
greater  production. 

The  Government  analysis  shows  that  Predigest  contains  a  higher 
amount  of  protein  than  does  any  other  hog  feed  on  the  market. 

PREDIGEST 
HOG  FEED 

is  a  most  unique  and  remarkable  product,  containing  the  largest 
amount  of  food  value  at  a  cost  less  than  any  other  hog  feed 
sold,  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  brood  sow  and  the 
growing  pig. 

Order  a  supply  of  Predigest  Hog  Feed  from  your  feed- 
man,  or  if  he  cannot  fill  your  order,  write  us  direct. 


OUR 

TRADE   MARK 

IS  THE  SEAL 

OF 
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Predigest 

Food  Company 

Limited 

TORONTO, 
CANADA 
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